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The  Year  at  Home  and  Abroad 

T^,    .      ,      In  our  own  country  the  first 
p  ...  year  of  the  new  century  was 

one  of  great  prosperity  and 
industrial  expansion,  continuing"  even 
under  the  dark  shadow  cast  by  the  assas- 
sination of  a  good  President.  After  the 
very  decisive  defeat  of  Bryan,  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  preceding  year,  there  was  for 
a  tirne  no  activity  in  the  field  of  politics. 
In  January,  by  the  help  of  a  few  Demo- 
crats and  seven  Republicans  who  broke 
their  pledges.  Senator  Quay  was  re- 
"  elected  in  Pennsylvania.  Clark  was  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  from  Montana,  and 
the  election  of  Addicks,  in  Delaware,  was 
again  prevented  by  the  unyielding  oppo- 
sition of  a  few  Republicans.  The  Mary- 
land Democrats,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Gorman,  made  an  election  law  de- 
signed to  disfranchise  30,000  negroes.  In 
Alabama  a  convention  adopted  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  the  .disfranchise- 
ment of  negroes,  and  these  provisions 
were  approved  at  the  November  election, 
altlio  m.any  prominent  Democrats  assert 
that  a  majority  against  them  was  over- 
come by  fraud.  The  Republican  party 
in  Wisconsin  was  so  divided  by  questions 
of  primary  reform  and  corporation  taxes 
that  the  Senate  censured  Governor  La 
Follette  on  account  of  a  remarkable  veto 
message,  in  which  he  asserted  that  legis- 
lators had  yielded  to  improper  influences. 
^]^  May,  at  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
American  iicJ^^^'  ^"  Buffalo,  Senator 
Lodge  define^he  ^  *^^  Monroe  Doctnne  by 
declarino-  tha-as^  "^  European  Power  would 
be  permuted  ore'*^°  acquire  in  South  America 
for  a  coalino-nbi  ^^^^'°"  ^'^^^  "  ^''^  smallest 
island  "  or  *^'om  "^^^^  barren   promon- 

tory,"    A  fe^we'^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Supreme 
Court's  decisiPrdP"^  ^"  *^^^  insular  cases,  of 


which  we  speak  elsewhere,  were  made 
known.  The  April  elections  in  Cleve- 
land, Columbus  and  Chicago  turned 
chiefly  upon  questions  concerning  street 
railway  franchises,  and  the  election  of 
Tom  L.  Johnson  to  be  Mayor  of  Cleve- 
land led  some  to  predict  that  he  would 
be  a  strong  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nommation  m  1904.  In 
July  the  Ohio  Democrats  in  convention 
declined,  by  a  vote  of  944  to  6,  to  re- 
affirm the  Silver  platform  of  1900  and 
express  confidence  in  Bryan.  For  this 
action  they  were  commended  by  many 
Democrats  in  other  States.  President 
McKinley  began  his  journey  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  at  the  end  of  April,  going 
by  way  of  New  Orleans. .  In  some  of  his 
addresses  he  spoke  earnestly  for  com- 
mercial reciprocity.  Upon  reaching  the 
coast  Mrs.  McKinley  became  dangerous- 
ly ill,  and  for  some  days  her  condition 
was  the  cause  of  great  anxiety.  As  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  leave  San  Francisco 
the  President  canceled  his  remaining  en- 
gagements and  returned  to  the  East.  In 
June  he  declared  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept a  nomination  'for  a  third  term. 

Mr  McKinle  Killed  ^^rly  in"  September 
r.  c  m  ey  1  e  ^^^^  President  yielded 
by  an  Anarchist        ,  _^       -^  , 

to  urgent  appeals 
from  Buffalo  and  consented  to  be  present 
for  two  days  at  the  Pan-American  Fair. 
In  a  memorable  address  on  the  first  day 
— his  last  address  to  the  American  people 
— he  spoke  earnestly  for  commercial  reci- 
procity with  foreign  nations.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  September 
6th,  he  went  to  the  Temple  of  Music  to 
receive  there  all  who  should  come.  At 
4  o'clock  the  moving  line  brought  to  him 
the  anarchist,  Leon  Czolgosz,  a  boyish- 
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/oking  young  man,  whose  right  hand 
/vas  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  as  if  it 
had  been  injured.  In  response  to  the 
President's  smile  of  welcome  and  pity, 
Czolgosz  shot  him  twice  with  a  revolver 
which  the  handkerchief  had  concealed. 
Mr,  McKinley  asked  that  the  enraged 
people  should  not  be  allowed  to  hurt  the 
assassin,  but  Czolgosz  was  with  difficulty 
saved  from  lynching.  One  of  the  anar- 
chist's bullets  had  struck  the  President's 
breast  bone,  inflicting  a  wound  that  was 
not  dangerous,  but  the  other  passed 
through  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  his 
stomach.  An  operation  was  promptly 
performed  by  eminent  surgeons  at  the 
hospital  on  the  Fair  grounds,  and  then 
the  President  was  borne  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Milburn,  where  he  had  been  a  guest. 
Vice-President  Roosevelt  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  came  hurriedly  to  the 
city.  The  whole  country  was  stricken 
with  grief  and  horror.  Messages  of  sym- 
pathy were  received  from  King  Edward, 
Emperor  William  and  other  rulers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  For  some  days  it 
was  thought  that  the  President  would  re- 
cover; but  on  the  12th  his  condition  be- 
came alarming,  and  he  died  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  passing 
away  as  peacefully  as  if  he  were  sleep- 
ing. His  last  words  had  been,  "  Good- 
bye ;  good-bye  all ;  it  is  God's  way ;  His 
will  be  done ;  "  and  in  his  last  conscious 
moments  he  was  heard  repeating  the 
words  of  his  favorite  hymn :  "  Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee."  Mrs.  McKinley,  so 
long  almost  an  invalid,  bore  her  be- 
reavement with  unexpected  fortitude. 
The  autopsy  showed  that  gangrene  had 
set  in  around  the  wounds  in  the  stomach 
and  along  the  entire  path  of  the  bullet. 
There  had  been  no  attempt  by  nature  to 
take  up  the  work  of  repair.  After  brief 
services  at  the  house  the  body  lay  in 
state  at  the  City  Hall,  and  was  then 
borne  to  Washington,  where  thousands 
passed  by  the  side  of  it  in  the  fotunda 
of  the  Capitol.  The  day  of  the  funeral 
in  Canton  was  one  of  universal  mourn- 
ing. Business  throughout  the  country 
was  suspended ;  memorial  services  were 
held  in  all  the  churches ;  for  a  time  even 
the  railway  trains  were  stopped  and  the 
telegraph  wires  were  idle.  By  order  of 
King  Edward  memorial  services  were 
held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Brit- 
ish court  was  in  mourning  for  a  week: 


\ 


President  Roosevelt's 
Course 


Czolgosz  had  a  p^brfect.^t  i  ±,ar  and  or-  n 
derly  trial.  Two  eminent  lawyers  who 
had  been  judges  were  assigned  to  defend  , 
him,  as  he  was  poor  and  friendless.  The  |r 
death  sentence  imposed  in  accordance  \ 
with  the  jury's  verdict  was  executed  on 
October  29th  in  the  Auburn  penitentiary, 
where  the  assassin  was  killed  by  electric 
shock.  He  had  been  in  good  health ;  his 
brain  was  sound  and  of  more  than  the 
normal  size  and  weight.  He  was  a  sane 
man  who  had  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  anarchists  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years  of  his  life  and  had  yielded  to  their 
teachings.  The  son  of  Russian-Polish 
parents,  he  had  been  born  in  this  coun- 
try, and  he  had  associated  with  anarch- 
ists in  Chicago  and  Cleveland.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  he  had  accomplices. 
He  was  an  anarchist,  he  said,  and  had 
killed  the  President  "  because  he  was 
the  enemy  of  the  working  people. "^  To 
the  end  he  denounced  religion  and 
churches. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
the   oath  of  office 
in   Buffalo,  a   few 
hours  after  Mr.  McKinley's  death,  an- 
nounced his  purpose  "  to  continue  abso- 
lutely unbroken  the  policy  "  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, and  urged  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  remain  with  him.    They  did 
so.    His  policy  concerning  appointments 
and  the  public  service  generally  was  soon 
shown  by  his  acts.     He  gave  notice  that 
while  the  advice  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  welcomed,  the  men 
brought  forward  by  them  must  be  well 
qualified  in  every  way.  He  has  appointed 
several  Gold  Democrats  in  the  South  be- 
cause the  Republican  candidates  fell  be- 
low his  standard.  He  has  given  the  high- 
est offices  in  Delaware  to  men  who  have 
persistently  fought  against  Addicks.     In 
Missouri  he  will  no  longer  permit  the 
offices  to  be  filled  by  the  candidates  of 
Mr.   Kerens,  a  memlDcr  of  the  National. 
Committee.     He  has  removed  Collector- 
Dillon,  at  El  Paso,  and  Collector  Sapp,  ^^^ 
Louisville,  because  of  their  rj,otonous  vio-. 
lations  of  the  civil  service  lai^y^    por  simi-- 
lar  reasons  he  has  declinedl  to  reappoint 
the  Postmaster  at  PhiladelJjiiia.    Booker 
T.  Washington  has  dined  I  with  him.  by 
invitation,  at  the   White   ]| -louse.     Gov- 
ernor Jenkins,  of  Oklahoma  ^^  has^been  re- 
moved because  he  asked  foi  /ggndi  acQepted: 
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a  gift  of  stock  shares  from  a  company 
to  which  had  been  awarded  a  contract 
over  which  he  had  control.  Mr.  Foulke, 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  merit  system, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  President  has  ap- 
proved several  important  amendments  to 
the  civil  service  rules.  The  rural  deliv- 
ery service  has  been  placed  under  these 
rules,  and  the  declaration  has  been  very 
distinctly  made  that  neither  political  nor 
social  influence  will  be  permitted  to  have 
weight  in  the  army  or  the  navy  or  the 
colonial  service.  His  first  message,  so 
recently  summarized  in  these  pages,  was 
vigorous,  conservative  and  unconvention- 
al. Those  parts  which  especially  excited 
comment  were  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley,  the  passage  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  anarchists,  the  recommendations 
for  the  supervision  and  regulation  of 
trusts,  an  earnest  plea  for  reciprocity 
with  Cuba,  a  clear  definition  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  the  excellent  essays  on  irri- 
gation and  forest  preservation,  the  argu- 
ment for  building  up  the  Navy,  the  decla- 
ration of  a  purpose  to  prepare  the  Fili- 
pinos "  for  self-government  after  the 
fashion  of  the  really  free  nations,"  and 
the  repeated  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
principles  of  the  merit  system  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  service.  Before  the 
death  of  Mr.  McKinley,  two  or  three 
members  of  his  Cabinet  had  decided  to 
retire,  for  various  personal  reasons. 
Within  the  last  few  days  Postmaster- 
General  Smith  and  Secretary  Gage  have 
resigned.  Henry  C.  Payne,  of  Milwau- 
kee, has  been  appointed  to  the  first  of 
these  vacancies,  and  Governor  Shaw,  of 
Iowa,  to  the  second. 

T     ■  ,  ..        »  Congress   was   in   session 

Legislation  at  ^       °                  ,             ,      , 

„,„^.  . _„  for  two  months  at  the  be- 

Wasnington  .       .             -     ,                           , 

gmnmg  of  the  year,  and 
the  most  important  act  passed  was  the 
one  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
upon  a  basis  permitting  the  use  of  about 
98,000  men.  In  the  long  and  sharp  par- 
tisan debate  upon  this  the  Government's 
Philippine  policy  was  involved.  The 
act  abolished  the  canteen.  A  new  ap- 
portionment was  made,  increasing  the 
number  of  Representatives  from  357  to 
386  and  the  number  of  votes  in  the  Elec- 
toral College  from  447  to  476.  The  war 
revenue  taxes  were  reduced  by  about 
$42,000,000.      Provision  was  made  for 


the  punishment  of  hazing  at  West  Point 
by  expulsion.  A  few  weeks  later,  five 
cadets  were  expelled,  and  many  others 
S'^verely  punished,  for  insubordination. 
The  old  list  of  honorary  promotions  in 
the  navy  was  approved,  except'  in  the 
cases  of  Sampson  and  Schley,  as  to 
which  no  agreement  could  be  reached. 
After  much  debate  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill 
was  laid  aside,  owing  to  the  quiet  oppo- 
sition of  ten  Republican  Senators  from 
the  West.  Action  upon  a  great  River 
and  Harbor  bill  was  prevented,  on  the 
closing  day,  by  Senator  Carter,  who 
talked  against  time  for  twelve  hours. 
The  House  Anti-Trust  bill  was  buried  in 
a  Senate  committee  room.  None  of  the 
reciprocity  treaties  was  taken  up.  At 
the  end  an  extra  session  was  averted  by 
the  passage  of  two  bills  desired  by  the- 
President — one  authorizing-  him  to  exer- 
cise civil  and  judicial  (as  well  as  mili- 
tary) power  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
other  (known  as  the  Piatt  amendment) 
imposing  restrictions  upon  the  coming.: 
Cuban  republic.  The  first  of  these,  by 
Senator  Hoar's  amendment,  practically 
prevents  the  granting  of  franchises  in  the 
Philippines,  and  this  restriction  the  Gov- 
ernment now  asks  Congress  to  remove. 
The  new  Congress,  which  assembled  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  an  increased  Repub- 
lican majority  in  each  branch.  Promi- 
nent questions  already  before  it  are  those 
relating  to  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  the  re- 
straint and  punishment  of  anarchists,  the 
isthmian  canal,  the  disfranchisement  of 
negroes  in  the  South  and  the  purchase  of 
the  friars'  lands  in  the  Philippines.  A 
bill  imposing  the  Dingley  duties  on  goods- 
from  the  Philippines  and  the  Taft  Com- 
mission's duties  on  goods  coming  to  those- 
islands  has  been  passed  in  the  House. 
The  essence  of  the  Supreme  Court's  im- 
portant decisions  of  May  last  in  the  in- 
sular cases  was  that  the  Constitution  is- 
applicable  to  territory  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  conquest  only  when  and  so  far 
as  Congress  shall  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation of  it.  Those  decisions,  as  to  whichi 
the  court  stood  5  to  4,  related  to  Porto 
Rico  and  sustained  the  tariff  duties  of 
the  Foraker  act  on  imports  from  that  is- 
land. In  December  a  decision  was  made 
in  a  similar  case  relating  to  the  Philip- 
pines, also  by  5  Justices  against  4;  and^ 
being  substantially  to  the  same  eflFect,  it 
seems   to  require  definite  tariff  legisla- 
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tion,  which  the  pending  bill  provides. 
The  nomination  of  Attorney-General 
ICnox  has  been  confirmed  after  delay- 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  those  who  assert 
that  he  is  restrained  from  prosecuting 
trusts  by  personal  interest. 


The  Isthmian 
Canal 


The  Senate's  amendments 
to  the  first  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  having  been 
rejected  in  London,  a  new  treaty  was 
megotiated;  and  this  was  ratified  in  De- 
cember by  a  vote  of  y2  to  6.  It  super- 
cedes the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  pro- 
vides for  neutrality  (guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  alone),  and  does  not  forbid 
the  erection  of  fortifications.  The 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission's  report  was 
in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  altho 
some  advantages  of  the  Panama  route 
were  not  overlooked ;  but  the  Panama 
■Company  appeared  to  demand  the  un- 
reasonable price  of  $109,000,000  for  its 
property,  upon  which  $144,000,000 
would  have  to  be  expended,  while  the 
full  cost  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  would 
be  about  $190,000,000.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  President  Hutin,  of  the  Panama 
Company,  resigned,  and  the  company  de- 
cided to  offer  its  property  for  $40,000,- 
000,  the  Commission's  estimate  of  its 
value.  Congress  is  inclined  to  prefer 
the  Nicaragua  route. 

The   Philippine       ^"   ^^^^   ^^^^^     «^0"*S   of 
Islands  ^^  ^^^^  there  was  abun- 

dant evidence  that  the 
insurrection  was  dying  out.  Thousands 
of  insurgents  surrendered,  and  natives  in 
all  parts  of  the  archipelago  were  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Having  completed 
the  provincial  and  municipal  codes,  the 
Commissioners  made  long  journeys,  es- 
tablishing local  civil  governments  and 
explaining  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  heartily  welcomed 
everywhere.  Prominent  ofifiices  were 
given  to  converted  insurgent  command- 
ers, and  several  Filipinos  were  made 
judges  in  the  new  courts.  As  the  time 
seemed  ripe  for  the  subordination  of 
military  rule,  the  President  asked  for  a 
grant  of  civil  power,  and  it  was  given 
to  him  at  the  beginning  of  March.  Un- 
der this  grant  Commissioner  Taft  was 
made  Civil  Governor  on  July  4th.  After 
the  remarkable  capture  of  Aguinaldo  in 


April  by  Gen.  Funston,  several  promi- 
nent Filipino  officers  surrendered,  and 
the  insurrection  survived  only  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  guerilla  bands.  Aguinaldo  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  proclaimed 
his  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  The  army  of  occupation 
was  reduced  to  40,000  men.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  there  was  some  re- 
vival of  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  several 
places,  notably  in  the  islands  of  Samar 
and  Leyte,  and  in  two  or  three  provinces 
of  Southern  Luzon.  The  massacre  of 
almost  an  entire  company  of  the  Ninth 
Infantry,  in  Samar,  was  followed  by  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  Gen.  Lukban 
in  that  island.  The  treachery  of  Fili- 
pino civil  officers  was  frequently  dis- 
closed. There  were  signs  of  friction  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  civil  arms  of 
the  government,  Gen.  Chaffee  holding 
that  civil  rule  had  been  too  rapidly  ex- 
tended. At  the  end  of  the  year  he  pre- 
dicted that  by  March  ist  the  entire  archi- 
pelago, Samar  excepted,  would  be  paci- 
fied. The  Commission  recommends  that 
the  friars'  lands  be  purchased  by  the 
Government,  and  that  the  restrictions 
upon  the  granting  of  franchises  be  re- 
moved. 

S 

After  the  Cuban  Constitu- 
tional Convention  had 
adopted  a  Constitution, 
closely  resembling  our  own,  without 
making  provision  for  relations  with  the 
United  States,  the  delegates  were  in- 
formed that  they  were  expected  to  accept 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress  in 
the  Piatt  amendment.  These  authorize 
the  United  States  to  intervene  for  the 
preservation  of  Cuban  independence  and 
the  maintenance  of  good  government, 
bind  the  republic  to  sell  or  lease  to  this 
country  sites  for  naval  stations,  provide 
for  sanitary  improvements  in  cities,  ex- 
clude control  of  Cuban  territory  by  Eu- 
ropean Powers,  limit  the  public  debt,  and 
leave  control  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  an  open 
question  to  be  settled  by  treaty.  After 
long  delay  and  much  opposition  the  Con- 
vention unwillingly,  by  a  bare  majority, 
made  these  restrictions  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Provision  was  made  for  gen- 
eral elections  at  the  beginning  of  1902. 
T.  Estrada  Palma,  the  leading  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  was  at  first  opposed 
by  General  Maso,  but  the  latter  recently 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 
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withdrew  from  the  field,  alleging  that  the 
control  of  the  election  machinery  by 
Palma's  friends  left  no  hope  of  a  fair 
•election.  The  business  men  and  planters 
•of  the  island  have  labored  earnestly  to 
procure  a  reduction  of  our  duties  on  Cu- 
■fcan  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  have  been 
assisted  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
retary Root.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  war 
■upon  mosquitoes,  yellow  fever  has  been 
driven  from  Havana,  where  the  death- 
rate  is  now  lower  than  in  many  of  our 
cities.  In  Porto  Rico  the  Federal  Party — 
which  includes  a  great  majority  of  the 
property  owners  and  professional  men, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  first  elections — 
has  rejected  the  leadership  of  Munoz 
Rivera  and  come  over  to  the  support  of 
the  Government.  Governor  Allen  re- 
signed, and  his  successor  is  Secretary 
Hunt.  Free  trade  with  the  United  States 
was  proclaimed  in  July. 

-Other  Events      ^he    vigOTOUs    campaign 
^  ,  agamst  omcial  corruption 

and  the  protection  of  vice 
in  New  York  led  to  a  great  victory  at 
the  polls  in  November,  when  Seth  Low 
was  elected  Mayor  over  Edward  M. 
Shepard,  Tammany's  candidate,  and  Jus- 
tice Jerome  was  chosen  for  District- 
Attorney.  The  Sampson-Schley  con- 
troversy was  prolonged  by  the  decision 
of  a  court  of  inquiry,  appointed  at  Rear- 
Admiral  Schley's  request  to  investigate 
concerning  his  conduct  in  the  late  war. 
Rear-Admirals  Benham  and  Ramsay 
gave  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  Schley, 
but  Admiral  Dewey,  the  presiding  judge, 
disagreed  with  them,  and  also  declared 
that  Schley  was  in  absolute  command  at 
Santiago.  Because  of  a  brief  published 
interview,  in  which  he  took  the  side  of 
Schley,  Lieutenant-General  Miles  was 
reprimanded  with  great  severity  by  Sec- 
retary Root,  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  this  brief  review  some  refer- 
ence should  also  be  made  to  the  great 
fire  (in  May)  that  consumed  148  blocks 
in  Jacksonville ;  the  second  failure  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  to  win  the  "  America's  " 
cup  in  the  yacht  races  off  Sandy  Hook ; 
the  intense  heat  of  the  first  half  of  July, 
when  in  one  week  980  persons  died  of 
heat  in  New  York  alone ;  the  distribution 
of  13,000  homesteads  in  Oklahoma  by 
lot;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  project 


for  tunneling  into  New  York ;  and  the 
celebration  of  the  bicentennial  anniver- 
sary of  Yale  University. 

Since  the  war  with  Spain 
Latin  America  the  attention  of  the  polit- 
ical and  commercial  world 
has  been  drawn  toward  the  States  of 
Latin  America.  This  has  been  in  great 
measure  due  to  their  relation  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  During  the  past  year 
there  have  been  of  course  the  usual 
revolutions  in  almost  all  the  republics, 
and  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela  these 
have  really  assumed  large  proportions. 
The  Pan-American  Conference,  now 
being  held  in  Mexico  City,  has  further 
drawn  attention  to  Latin  America  prob- 
lems, and  even  if  the  Congress  does  not 
bring  about  some  scheme  of  international 
arbitration  it  will  at  least  accomplish  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  less  important 
ways.  What  may  surprise  the  world  at 
large  is  the  growing  feeling  among  the 
people  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  per- 
haps the  Central  American  States,  for  a 
protectorate  of  some  sort  by  the  United 
States.  These  countries  are  in  practical 
financial  bankruptcy,  and  any  change  of 
government  is  a  change  in  men,  not  in 
measures.  In  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  the  next  few  years  will  wit- 
ness some  momentous  changes  in  the  po- 
litical and  geographical  aspect  of  these 
countries. 

0      ,,    .       Very   early   in  the   year  the 

Royalty  in      ,       /,        .   ■L.  ^ ,.  ■'      .      , 

E  1  nd  health  of  Queen  Victoria  be- 
came so  alarming  that  for 
m.any  days  her  death  was  hourly  ex- 
pected. While  on  her  sick  bed  she  had 
summoned  Lord  Roberts  on  his  return 
from  Africa  to  consult  with  him  about 
the  war,  and  in  many  ways  it  seemed  that 
the  calamitous  state  of  affairs  in  South 
Africa  preyed  on  her  mind  and  made  re- 
covery more  impossible.  The  entire 
royal  family  were  gathered  about  her 
during  her  last  moments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Empress  Dowager  Frederick, 
who  was  herself  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion. On  the  twenty-second  of  January 
the  end  came,  after  a  longer  life  and  a 
longer  reign  than  had  been  the  lot  of  any 
other  sovereign  of  England.  The  burial 
was  conducted  with  a  dignity  and  solem- 
nitvbefittinsfher  lonsf  and  honored  career. 
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The  cortege,  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  gun-carriage  bearing  the 
coffin,  was  distinctly  royal  and  military, 
neither  the  Government  nor  Parliament 
being  represented  in  it.  The  body  was 
borne  from  Osborne  House  to  London 
and  from  London  to  the  mausoleum  at 
Frogmore,  where  the  burial  took  place. 
The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  was  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  grave  import  to 
the  British  Empire,  but  the  new  sover- 
eign, Edward  VH,  has  so  far  shown  no 
disposition  to  abandon  the  example  of 
judicial  impartiality  set  by  his  mother. 
July  4th,  Mr.  Chamberlain  announced 
that  a  bill  would  be  introduced  into  Par- 
liament changing  the  title  of  the  King  so 
as  to  indicate  more  clearly  his  sovereign- 
ty over  the  colonies.  And  since  then 
Parliament  has  authorized  the  King  to 
make  such  a  change.  The  oath,  to  be 
taken  by  the  King  at  his  coronation,  has 
caused  much  comment,  but  the  part  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Catholics  has  not  been 
radically  changed.  Shortly  after  the 
Queen's  death  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Cornwall,  now  by  proclamation  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  started  on  their 
tour  of  the  world.  They  were  every- 
where received  with  marked  loyalty,  and 
their  welcome  home  was  of  the  most  flat- 
tering sort.  On  the  fifth  of  December 
they  were  present  at  the  banquet  given 
by  the  City  in  the  Guild-Hail  in  honor  of 
their  successful  tour.  The  Prince  here 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  British  Empire  was  more  solidly 
bound  together  than  ever  before.  His 
earnestness  of  manner  and  the  strength 
of  his  argument  quite  overshadowed  the 
other  speakers,  and  the  whole  country 
was  surprised  and  delighted  at  his  states- 
manlike utterance. 

The  African  War  T'^e  political  life  of 
and  English  Politics  England  has  been 
dommated  by  the 
South  African  war  throughout  the  year. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  any 
summary  of  the  actual  events  in  the  field. 
There  has  been  a  succession  of  small  vic- 
tories on  one  side  and  the  other,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  Boers  are  gradually 
becoming  exhausted,  altho  they  still  ofife'r 
the  most  stubborn  resistance.  A  review 
of  the  names  of  those  who  first  led  the 
Bo€rs  shows  how  much  tJiej  jiave  suf- 


fered. Of  the  old  Transvaal  Executive 
Council  only  two  are  still  in  the  field; 
Generals  Joubert  and  Kock  are  dead,  and 
Cronje  is  a  prisoner ;  of  the  twenty-seven 
members  of  the  first  Volksraad  thirteen 
are  dead  or  have  surrendered,  and  about 
half  of  the  second  Volksraad ;  of  the 
heads  of  the  State  Departments  three  are 
in  Europe,  two  are  prisoners  and  four- 
teen have  surrendered,  leaving  but  one 
unaccounted  for;  of  the  judges  not  one 
has  remained  in  the  field.  The  present 
method  adopted  by  the  English  is  to 
build  blockhouses  at  short  distances  and 
connect  them  with  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments. Within  such  an  inclosure  of  some 
ten  thousand  square  miles  General 
Botha's  force  is  now  shut  up.  So  far, 
however,  these  lines  have  not  proved 
very  effective,  as  the  Boers  manage  to 
break  through  them  pretty  easily  at 
night.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  multi- 
tudes of  women  and  children  left  deso- 
late by  the  war  the  British  have  estab- 
lished concentration  camps,  and  these 
camps  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most 
violent  discussion  in  and  out  of  England. 
It  seems  hard  to  deny  the  accumulative 
evidence  of  the  suffering  in  these  camps, 
yet  the  truth  probably  is  that  the  prison- 
ers are  made  as  comfortable  as  could 
properly  be  expected.  At  Johannesburg 
the  cam.ps  are  said  to  be  clean  and  tidy; 
coal  and  wood  are  abundant,  and  water 
of  the  best  quality  is  freely  distributed. 
The  rations  provided  seem  to  be  gen- 
erous, and  there  is  a  doctor  in  charge  of 
each  camp,  with  a  hospital  staff  under 
his  direction.  The  great  number  of 
deaths  in  some  of  these  camps  may  very 
well  be  due  to  the  diseased  or  enfeebled 
state  of  those  who  are  brought  in  from 
the  ruined  fields.  Much  of  the  English 
legislation  and  politics  has  been  affected 
by  the  war.  At  the  reopening  of  Par- 
liament, April  i8th,  the  budget  was  read 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  He  de- 
clared that  the  cost  of  the  war  up  to  that 
time  had  been  $730,000,000,  and  would 
in  the  end  probably  exceed  $1,000,000,- 
000.  To  meet  these  expenses  large  loans 
were  announced  and  new  taxes  imposed. 
The  tax  of  25  cents  a  ton  on  exported 
coal  raised  a  storm  of  opposition,  but  ^ 
seems  not  to  have  produced  any  ill  ef- 
fects. The  Liberal  Party  has  gone  all  to 
pieces  because  no  common  ground  of  op- 
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position  could  be  held,  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  who  is  regarded  as  the  strongest 
man  in  the  party,  has  for  some  time  kept 
aloof  from  poHtics.  Only  a  few  days 
■ago,  however,  he  delivered  a  speech  in 
which  he  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  declared  that  his  services 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  country.  It  is 
too  early,  as  yet,  to  predict  what  the  re- 
sult of  his  action  will  be. 

The  most  important  matters 
Germany     in  Germany  for  the  year  are 

the  industrial  crisis  and  the 
proposed  tariff.  A  number  of  large  fail- 
ures and  the  great  body  of  unemployed 
men  show  that  the  recent  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  Germany  is  in  advance  of 
sound  principles  of  business.  One  of 
the  most  notorious  failures  was  that  of 
the  Trebner-Trocknung  Company  in 
Cassell,  which  disclosed  a  deficit  of  14,- 
000,500  marks.  The  business  was  a 
swindle  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  its  fail- 
ure brought  about  the  most  lamentable 
results.  In  July  our  consul  at  Bremen 
reported  that  out  of  37,142  looms  in  the 
linen  mills  of  South  Germany  no  less 
than  6,183  were  idle;  and  this  detail  may 
give  an  idea  of  business  affairs  gener- 
ally. To  make  matters  worse,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  determined  to  reorganize 
the  tariff,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Agrarians,  who  clamor  for  protection 
against  foreign  foodstuffs.  As  Ger- 
many is  not  a  fertile  country  and  has  a 
population  averaging  263  to  the  square 
mile,  the  importation  of  food  supplies  is 
necessary.  The  tax  proposed  on  wheat 
is  to  be,  maximum,  65  marks  a  ton, 
minimum,  55  marks,  and  the  tax  on  other 
foods  is  of  the  same  nature  and  must 
cause  suffering  among  the  people.  De- 
cember 2d,  Count  von  Biilow  introduced 
this  tariff  bill  in  the  Reichstag  and  coun- 
seled the  members  to  use  moderate  lan- 
guage in  the  discussion.  The  most  vio- 
lent opposition  was  immediately  shown. 
Herr  Bebel,  representing  the  great  body 
of  Socialists,  denounced  the  measures 
"bitterly  as  "  hunger  duties."  The  Social- 
ists promise  to  make  a  delay  on  every  one 
of  the  946  items  of  the  bill,  so  that  a 
long  and  stormy  debate  may  be  expected. 
The  question  of  duelling  has  recently 
l)een  forced  on  public  attention  by  a  dis- 
graceful combat,  which  cost  the  life  of 


an  innocent  man.  An  officer,  while 
drunk,  insulted  another  officer.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  a  Court  of 
Honor  of  the  sort  established  by  the 
Emperor  several  years  ago,  and  the  two 
men  against  their  desire  were  forced  to 
fight,  altho  the  offender  was  willing  to 
apologize  and  the  other  was  willing  to 
accept  the  apology.  The  court  decided 
that  a  man  could  not  apologize  for  an 
act  which  he  did  not  remember  commit- 
ting. The  affair  came  before  the  Reich- 
stag, but  nothing  definite  was  done  to 
prohibit  the  occurrence  of  such  events. 
During  the  past  months  a  number  of 
conflicts  have  occurred  between  the  Prus- 
sians and  the  Poles,  who  resent  bitterly 
their    subjection    to    German    masters. 


France  and 
Italy 


The  most  important  measure 
passed  by  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  is  the  so- 
called  Associations  Bill.  The  Chamber 
met  Jenuary  8th  and  re-elected  as  Presi- 
dent, M.  Paul  Deschanel.  Immediately 
the  debate  on  the  law  of  associations  was 
taken  up,  and  was  later  passed.  There 
is  no  mention  in  this  Bill  of  the  religious 
orders,  altho  these  are  manifestly  aimed 
at.  It  forbids  the  existence  in  France  of 
associations  which,  by  definition,  altho 
not  by  name,  include  the  Jesuits  and 
other  great  religious  orders.  One  ar- 
ticle of  the  Bill,  for  instance,  declares 
that  no  association  will  be  recognized 
legally  without  a  special  decree  from  the 
Council  of  State,  when  the  seat  and  man- 
agement of  the  same  is  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  is  controlled  by  foreigners.  As 
a  result  of  this  Bill  a  great  body  of  Jes- 
uits and  other  members  of  religious  or- 
ders have  been  forced  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Of  some  political  importance  and 
of  greater  significance  as  a  pageant  was 
the  Czar's  visit  to  France,  which  was  long 
expected  and  extravagantly  prepared  for. 
On  his  way  to  France  the  Czar  met  Em- 
peror William  out  at  sea,  where  the  two 
rulers  observed  the  maneuvres  and  sham 
fight  of  a  German  squadron.  September 
i8th.  President  Loubet,  with  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  put  out  to  sea  to  meet  the 
Czar,  and  many  formalities  passed  be- 
tween them.  They  landed  at  Dunkirk, 
and  there  and  in  other  towns  the  Czar 
was   gorgeously   feted.      Among  other 
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ceremonies  the  Czar,  Czarina  and  Presi- 
dent Loubet  reviewed  140,000  troops  on 
the  plains  of  Betheny.  The  visit  passed 
satisfactorily,  but  there  was  much  ill  feel- 
ing left  in  France,  because  the  Czar 
would  not  come  to  Paris. — Italy  this  past 
year  has  suffered  the  death  of  Francisco 
Crispi,  the  ex-Prime  Minister.  He  was 
a  Sicilian  by  birth,  and  had  taken  a  lead- 
in^,  part  in  the  great  political  movements 
of  Italy  during  its  period  of  revolution 
and  unification.  He  will  probably  be  re- 
membered as  the  most  influential  man, 
after  Cavour,  in  securing  the  recognition 
of  Italy  as  a  power  among  the  nations. 


Russia  and 
Greece 


In  Russia  the  student 
troubles  have  continued 
and  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  education  is  still  dubious,  altho 
great  reforms  are  promised.  Finland 
has  fallen  more  absolutely  than  ever  un- 
der the  clutches  of  the  Bear,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  province  have  been  infuriated 
by  the  deliberate  attempts  to  break  down 
their  national  spirit. — The  Turkish  ques- 
tion, which  is  perpetual,  took  on  an  acute 
form  when  France  suddenly  resolved  to 
use  force  if  necessary  to  frighten  the 
Sultan  into  paying  certain  pecuniary 
claims  contracted  with  French  firms  and 
into  granting  privileges  to  certain  re- 
ligious bodies.  At  one  time  M.  Constans, 
the  French  Minister,  withdrew  from 
Constantinople,  and  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador was  shut  out  of  Paris.  Later 
(Oct.  30)  a  French  fleet  was  actually 
sent  to  take  Mitylene  and,  unless  the  Sul- 
tan yielded,  other  Turkish  ports.  These 
drastic  measures  brought  the  Sultan 
quickly  to  terms. — In  the  Balkan  States 
there  have  been  threatening  murmurs  of 
revolt  and  revolution,  but  nothing  serious 
of  the  kind  has  occurred.  The  death  of 
Stoiloff,  for  some  time  Prime  Minister 
of  Bulgaria,  removed  an  able  and  good 
man  from  the  scene.  Greece,  or  at  least 
Athens,  was  a  few  weeks  since  the  scene 
of  noisy  and  even  fatal  riots  because  the 
Government,  under  the  direction  of 
Queen  Olga,  attempted  to  introduce 
into  family  use  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  modern  Greek.  The  peo- 
ple regarded  this  as  a  plot  to  magnify 
Slavic  influences  in  the  State  and  re- 
belled violently. 


p.,  .  So  far  as  China  is  concerned  the 
new  year  began  with  good  news. 
The  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  at  Peking 
were  ordered  to  sign  the  preliminary 
joint  note,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  settle- 
ment of  the  long  troubles  was  really  near 
at  hand.  But  there  was  still  to  be  much- 
shifting  to  and  fro ;  the  Empress  opposed 
objections,  and  the  Imperial  seal  could 
not  be  found,  but  all  these  difficulties  were 
overcome.  The  actual  protocol  was  not 
signed  until  September,  when  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  Prince  Ching  met  the  foreign 
Ministers  and  the  settlement  was  really 
made.  The  protocol  consists  of  twelve 
articles  with  numerous  annexes,  plans, 
etc.,  and  goes  over  the  various  details  to 
which  China  has  from  time  to  time  con- 
sented. Among  the  principal  agree- 
ments was  that  Prince  Chun  should  pro- 
ceed to  Germany  and  apologize  in  person 
for  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler, 
the  defining  of  punishments  for  various 
offenders,  the  formation  of  a  new  Chi- 
nese board  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs 
and  the  establishment  of  the  indemnity 
at  450,000,000  taels.  Prince  Chun  made 
his  way  duly  to  Berlin,  but  for  some  time 
a  dispute  over  formalities  balked  the  pro- 
ceedings. At  last,  amid  circumstances 
of  unusual  pomp,  the  Prince  was  received 
by  Emperor  William,  and  read  his  letter 
from  the  Chinese  Emperor.  Commis- 
sioner Rockhill,  in  his  report  to  Wash- 
ington, affirms  that  only  the  insistence  of 
the  United  States  kept  the  indemnity 
from  extending  far  beyond  the  sum  ac- 
tually demanded.  To  facilitate  the  re- 
ception of  the  money  due  this  country  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  of  New  York, 
has  been  selected  by  the  Government  to 
establish  a  bank  in  the  Far  East.  At  the 
present  moment  affairs  in  China  are 
pacific,  and  most  of  the  foreign  troops 
have  been  withdrawn,  altho  enormous 
quantities  of  arms  are  being  manufac- 
tured in  the  Yang-tse  Valley,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  importation  of  arms  is 
forbidden.  The  death  (November  7th) 
of  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  great  Chinese 
statesman,  whose  influence  was  supposed 
to  be  favorable  to  Russia,  may  have  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  development  of  in- 
ternational politics  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Russia  still  keeps  her  hold  on 
Manchuria  despite  the  wishes  of  Japan 
and  other  countries. 


Together 

DEDICATED  WITH  WARMEST  SYMPATHY  TO   THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

By   Alfred   Austin 

Poet  Laureate  of  England 

TIT' HO  say  we  cherish  far-off  feud, 
f^*^        Still  nurse  the  ancient  grudges? 

Show  me  the  title  of  this  brood 
Of  self-appointed  judges; 
Their  name,  their  race,  their  nation,  clan. 

And  zve  will  teach  them  whether 
We  do  not,  as  none  others  can. 
Feel,  think  and  work  together! 

Both  speak  the  tongue  that  Milton  spoke, 

Shakespeare  and   Chatham  wielded. 
And  Washington  and  all  his  folk 

When  their  just  claim  was  yielded. 
In  it  both  lisp,  both  learn,  both  pray. 

Dirge  death,  and  thus  the  tether 
j  Grows  tighter,  tenderer,  every  day. 

That  binds  the  two  together.  .    \ 

Our  ways  are  one,  and  one  our  aim, 

And  one  will  be  our  story, 
Who  fight  for  Freedom,  not  for  fame. 

From  Duty,  not  for  glory; 
Both  stock  of  the  old  Home,  where  blow 

Shamrock,  and  rose,  and  heather. 
And  every  year  link  arms  and  go 
'  Through  its  loved  haunts  together. 

Should  envious  aliens  plan  and  plot 

'Gainst  one,  and  now  the  other. 
They  swift  would  learn  how  strong  the  knot 

Binds  brother  unto  brother. 
How  quickly  they  would  change  their  tack 

And  show  the  recreant  feather, 
Shoidd  Star-and-Stripe,  and  Union  Jack, 

But  float  mast-high  together. 

Now  let  us  give  one  hearty  grip. 

As  by  true  men  is  given. 
And  votv  fraternal  fellozvship 

That  never  shall  be  riven; 
And  with  our  peaceful  Hags  unfurled. 

Be  fair  or  foul  the  weather. 
Should  need  arise,  face  all  the  zvorld 

And  stand  or  fall  together. 

Xent,  England. 


Mystic    or    Christian? 

By  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  D.D.,   LL.D. 

President  of  Bowdoin  College 


MYSTICISM  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  engines  of  evolution,  to 
get  back  to  the  primeval  condi- 
tion in  which  the  pulsations  of  the  whole 
homogeneous  mass  had  to  do  duty  in 
their  crude,  clumsy  way  for  the  specific 
reactions  of  our  present  special  senses 
and  brain.  Since  we  are  all  descended 
from  those  primitive,  jelly-like  forms,  a 
■streak  of  mysticism  at  some  time  or 
other  crops  out  in  us  all.  Most  young 
people  have  it  along  with  the  measles 
^nd  mumps.  At  that  time  of  life  it  is 
jiot  in  itself  much  to  be  dreaded,  but, 
like  these  other  diseases,  it  often  leaves 
bad  sequela,  and  when  caught  late  in  life 
it  is  apt  to  go  hard. 

For  myself,  I  have  always  been  glad 
that  my  professor  of  philosophy  at  Har- 
vard exposed  me  to  it  early  in  life,  when 
he  said  to  me  one  day,  "  If  you  feel 
the  need  of  a  spiritual  bath  once  in  a 
while,  call  on  my  good  friend.  Dr.  H." 
To  the  mystical  doctor  I  went,  and  am 
bound  to  confess  that  these  spiritual 
baths  did  me  good.  He  was  a  shrewd, 
searching  man,  who  received  me  at  first 
in  grim  silence,  then  turned  my  soul  in- 
side out  and  showed  me  every  good  and 
bad  thing  there  was  there.  From  that 
day  through  the  three  or  four  years  that 
I  knew  him  I  never  concealed  from  his 
eye  any  deed,  word,  thought,  or  desire 
that  entered  my  mind.  Whatever  of  evil 
comes  into  the  head  of  a  healthy,  selfish, 
undisciplined  youth  of  twenty,  I  poured 
out  in  frank  confession  to  him.  His 
most  effective  remedy  was  laughter. 
Once,  while  in  the  theological  school,  I 
came  to  him  on  Monday,  after  a  Sunday 
of  preaching  in  the  intense,  self-con- 
scious style  of  the  novice.  He  read  me 
at  a  glance  and  burst  into  his  kindly, 
good-natured  laugh  and  then  said, 
"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  like  ?  You 
are  like  a  pipe  that  is  closed  toward  the 
reservoir  and  open  toward  the  outlet." 
He  had  a  strange  power  to  purge  the 
heart  of  passion  and  pride  and  pretense. 


He  had  the  power,  which  I  understand 
better  now  than  I  did  then,  so  to  fix  one's 
gaze  on  him  that  he  would  seem  to  half 
vanish  and  leave  a  luminous  radiance  in 
the  field  of  vision  which  his  form  oc- 
cupied the  moment  before.  After  his 
death  his  widow,  the  most  practical  and 
prosaic  of  New  England  women,  told 
me  how  the  little  grandson  one  day  came 
running  from  the  garden  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  grandma,  grandpa  is  all  covered 
over  with  light."  Unbeliever  as  she  was, 
she  could  not  deny  the  reality  of  this 
transfiguration  before  the  child.  She 
then  told  me,  what  he  had  once  told  me 
himself,  of  his  treatment  of  a  man  who 
had  murdered  his  son.  The  young  man 
was  brought  home  dead  from  the  side 
of  the  railroad  track,  where  it  appeared 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  a  train.  The 
father,  however,  saw  marks  of  hands  on 
the  throat,  took  note,  and  said  nothing. 
Some  days  after  the  murderer  came  and 
confessed.  "  I  knew  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  to  me?" 
asked  the  murderer.  "  I  make  one  re- 
quest," was  the  reply.  "  Promise  me 
that  you  will  repeat  from  your  heart  the 
Lord's  Prayer  once  each  day."  The  man 
promised  and  went  his  way.  He  re- 
formed and  became  an  entirely  new  man, 
tho  years  later  he  lapsed  into  his  old 
evil  ways.  But  the  world  never  knew 
that  the  son  died  by  the  hand  of  man. 
These  and  many  things  like  them,  some 
new  to  me  and  some  familiar,  this  faith- 
ful wife  told  me  that  day.  I  had  never 
seen  her  before,  but  had  heard  him  speak 
of  her  as  on  a  low,  material  plane,  un- 
spiritual,  carnal — this  wife  and  mother 
who  had  kept  that  secret  and  many  an- 
other in  her  sad  heart  all  these  long 
years.  One  thing  more  she  told  me.  "  t 
always  had  to  clean  off  his  horse  for 
him,"  she  said,  "  for  he  was  afraid  it 
would  kick  him."  From  that  day  to  this, 
when  I  hear  of  mystics  living  on  su- 
perior levels,  I  wonder  who  cleans  off 
the  horse. 
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Mysticism  consists,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  in  the  reversion  from  specific  re- 
actions of  particular  faculties  toward 
definite  aspects  of  the  environment,  to 
vague,  general  reactions  of  the  organism 
as  a  whole  upon  the  environment  as  a 
whole.  There  are  three  principal  forms 
of  it:  religious,  physical  and  moral. 

Religious  mysticism,  or  pantheism,  is 
as  old  as  human  speculation.  As  Mr. 
Warner  in  his  Adirondack  story  did  not 
aim  at  either  the  eyes  or  the  breast,  or 
any  particular  part  of  the  bear,  but  at 
the  bear  in  general,  the  religious  mystic 
makes  "  Being  in  general  "  his  god. 

"  Unmeet  to  be  profaned  by  praise 
Is  he  whose  coils  the  world  enfold; 
The  God  on  whom  I  ever  gaze, 

The  God   I  never  once  behold : 
Above  the  cloud,  beneath  the  clod: 
The  Unknown  God,  the  Unknown  God." 

Physical  mysticism  is  a  very  modern 
invention,  and  appears  chiefly  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  mental  healing.  This 
consists  in  suspending  specific  reactions 
of  particular  organs  and  senses  toward 
definite  phases  of  the  environment,  and 
substituting  a  general,  systematic  re- 
action toward  the  environment  as  a 
whole.  Now  in  case  the  specific  reactions 
had  been  carried  to  the  point  of  tetanus ; 
in  case  the  selected  phases  of  the  environ- 
ment had  been  some  petty  anxiety  or 
morbid  fear ;  in  case  the  specific  had  been 
robbing  the  general  so  that  the  whole 
or  an  excessive  part  of  the  energy  had 
been  perverted  into  wasteful  and  per- 
nicious channels;  obviously  the  stopping 
of  these  specific  reactions,  the  shutting 
out  of  this  specific  phase  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  reversal  to  "  the  quiet  and 
the  calm  of  mute,  insensate  things  "  is 
an  immense  physiological  gain,  an  al- 
most essential  condition  of  restoration 
to  health  arid  happiness.  Furthermore, 
if  the  general  environment  is  not  left 
absolutely  vague  and  general ;  if  into  it, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  there  are  skillfully 
infused  suggestions  of  cheer,  kindness, 
sympathy  and  tranquillity,  so  that  the 
reaction  toward  it  is  one  of  restfulness, 
trust,  hope  and  confidence,  the  cure  is 
greatly  facilitated.  The  genuine  thera- 
peutic value  of  such  treatment  is  not  to 
be  denied.  There  is,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  physiological  psychology,  no 
mystery  about  it.    It  is  mystical,  but  not 


mysterious.  We  can  draw  up  the  for- 
mula of  this  prescription  just  as  pre- 
cisely as  we  can  that  for  hypnotism,  or 
hallucination,  or  any  other  familiar  psy- 
chological process.  It  has  come,  indeed, 
in  every  crude  form.  It  is  loaded  down 
with  all  sorts  of  pseudo-metaphysical 
absurdity.  It  has  incorporated  all  kinds 
of  nonsense  into  its  "  science,"  and  draft- 
ed all  grades  of  intelligence  into  its  serv- 
ice. But  the  fundamental  principle  has 
probably  come  to  stay  as  long  as  men 
and  women  continue  to  make  serious 
mistakes  in  their  specific  reactions. 

It  will  never  supersede  scientific  medi- 
cal practice,  nor  prove  a  panacea  for  a 
wide  range  of  ailments.  Stripped  of  its 
absurd  scientific,  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious pretensions,  recognized  as  one 
among  a  hundred  specialties  into  which 
the  healing  art  is  destined  to  be  divided, 
it  will  ultimately  take  its  modest  place 
among  the  varied  resources  of  the  regu- 
lar physician,  and  perhaps  have  in  every 
large  center  as  many  specialists  in  this 
kind  of  treatment  as  there  are  oculists 
or  orthopedic  surgeons  at  present. 

Neither  pantheism  in  religion  nor 
mental  healing  in  medicine,  however,  is 
our  present  concern.  They  are  cited  as 
dififerent  species  of  the  genus  mysticism. 
They  are  widely  prevalent,  both  in 
avowed  and  disguised  form.  For  con- 
sistent homeopathy  in  medical  practice 
is  simply  mental  healing  with  a  ritual  to 
make  it  impressive,  and  extreme  ritual- 
ism in  religion  is  simply  mysticism  put 
up  in  high-potency  pills.  For  whoever 
departs  from  the  firm  ground  of  veri- 
fiable specific  process,  to  explain  either 
his  health  of  body  or  salvation  of  soul 
on  irrational,  undefined  grounds,  is  a 
mystic.  And  whether  he  hides  his  mys- 
ticism behind  a  pill  or  a  wafer,  or  throws 
all  such  disguises  aside  like  the  theoso- 
phist  and  the  "  Christian  scientist,"  he 
must  be  classified  in  one  of  the  numer- 
ous legions  of  devotees  of  the  mystical 
mood.  The  fact  that  these  legions  are 
crowding  upon  us  to-day  from  both  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  side  is  cited 
here  merely  to  show  that  mystic  morality 
is  a  force  with  which  we  shall  soon  be 
confronted.  For  the  mystic  is  one 
through  and  through,  and  where  mental 
healers  abound,  where  the  pantheist  and 
the  ritualist  reign,  there  soon  or  late 
will  be  gathered  together  the  eagles  of 
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mystic  morality.  And  this  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern.  For  the  withdrawal 
of  a  few  men  and  a  host  of  unoccupied 
women  into  the  various  by-paths  of  re- 
ligious and  medical  mysticism  is  in  it- 
self no  great  loss  to  the  efifective  force 
of  the  world.  But  if  the  subtle  poison  of 
the  mystic  morality  once  gets  into  our 
veins,  we  shall  be  visited  with  an  epi- 
demic of  moral  evils  akin  to  the  ravages 
of  cholera,  yellow  fever  and  small  pox. 
An  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
and  the  prescription  of  a  few  prophy- 
lactics is  therefore  well  worth  our  while. 


Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  say 
that  by  no  means  all  the  individuals  who 
are  affected  with  mysticism  are  afflicted 
with  its  moral  symptoms,  and  very  few 
of  them  are  aware  that  there  is  any 
peculiar  moral  tendency  about  it  at  all. 
Some  of  the  purest  and  noblest  charac- 
ters I  have  ever  known  have  been  mys- 
tics; some  of  the  ecclesiastical,  some  of 
the  therapeutical  type.  The  virus  does 
not  take  effect  immediately  after  innocu- 
lation. 

[Concluded  next  week.] 

Brunswick,  Me. 


Chinese    Exclusion    and    the    Problems    of 

Immigration 

By  the  Hon.  Boies  Penrose 

United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration. 


THE  enlightened  statesmanship  of 
the  country  and  the  just  demands 
of  organized  labor  agree  in  urg- 
ing the  prompt  re-enactment  of  the 
Chinese  Exlusion  Law,  with  stringent 
amendments.  The  demand  for  the  pass- 
ing of  this  legislation  is  so  emphatic 
and  universal  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  representative  of  the  people  can 
long  remain  in  doubt  as  to  his  action  in 
the  premises.  The  most  pronounced  call 
for  the  renewal  of  the  measure  comes 
from  that  vast  army,  the  wage-workers. 
I  can  speak  with  positive  knowledge, 
for,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
ranks  high  among  the  industrial  com- 
monwealths of  the  Union,  it  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  to  say  that  no  less 
than  50,000  of  my  constituents  have 
made  direct  and  pressing  appeals  to  me 
to  vote  and  work  in  the  interest  of  this 
particular  law. 

The  earliest  bill  for  the  prohibition  of 
immigration  on  the  part  of  Chinese  la- 
borers received  its  veto  at  the  hands  of 
President  Arthur  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1880 
with  China,  which,  while  it  acquiesced 
in  the  limitation  or  suspension  of  immi- 
gration, forbade  its  absolute  denial  to 
all  people  of  the  Empire.  The  veto  was 
sustained  by  Congress,  and  the  modified 


bill,  suspending  Chinese  immigration 
for  a  specified  period  of  years,  was 
passed  and  received  executive  approval. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  will  do  all  that 
lies  in  its  power  to  draw  up  the  most 
perfect  law  possible.  Already  a  num- 
ber of  bills  have  been  introduced  and 
have  been  referred  to  the  committee.  It 
is  probable  that  the  most  effective  fea- 
tures of  every  one  will  be  combined  in 
a  measure  upon  which  the  committee 
will  agree  for  recommendation  to  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  it  is  un- 
derstood, advocates  the  exclusion  not 
only  of  the  Chinese  and  their  descend- 
ants, but  the  Japanese  and  Filipinos, 
and  their  progeny,  as  well.  A  sugges- 
tion so  broad  as  this  trenches  very  deep- 
ly upon  the  main  features  of  our  policy 
of  the  future  toward  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  it  would  require,  before  in- 
dorsement in  any  degree,  the  most  pro- 
found consideration.  Senator  Quay,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  is  both  picturesque  and 
poetically  just.  He  would  exempt  from 
exclusion  all  Chinese  who  have  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  together  with 
those  subjects  of  the  Empire  who,  in 
the  summer  of  1900,  when  the  Pe-ting 
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Cathedral  in  Peking  sustained  its  long 
and  arduous  siege,  so  generously  served 
in  its  defense.  Senator  Quay's  sugges- 
tion appeals  strongly  to  the  sentiment 
of  gratitude  and  is  likely  to  have  the 
support  of  those  who  are  active  in 
church  circles  generally.  The  extent  to 
which  this  national  tribvite  of  admiration 
and  this  fitting  embodiment  of  gratitude 
can  he  considered  in  connection  with  the 
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framing  of  a  statute  is  a  matter  of  ear- 
nest consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  committee.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  such  qualifications  can  be  practically 
enforced.  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachu- 
setts, whose  perspicacity  and  sincere  in- 
tent have  been  acknowledged  by  Con- 
gress as  well  as  by  the  nation,  has  ex- 
pressed some  opinions  upon  the  perma- 
nency of  exclusion  which  will  receive 
careful  attention.  Ample  consultations 
with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration  have  already  been  held. 
After  all  the  measures  submitted  have 
been  carefully  digested,  the  committee 
believes  it  will  be  able  to  present  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  will  be  worthy  of 
that  body's  best  thought. 

One  brief  comment  upon  this  particu- 
lar topic  it  may  be  wise  to  make:  It  is 


a  mistake  to  assume  that  demagogism 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  agitation  for  the 
continuance  of  the  exclusion  laws.  Eco- 
nomic principles  are  involved  which  are 
of  the  highest  order  of  importance  and 
affect  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

In  a  comparative  sense,  the  solution  of 
the  Chinese  problem  will  probably  prove 
simple.  A  question  of  graver  moment, 
requiring  both  intelligence  and  courage 
for  its  disentanglement,  is  that  of  the 
general  immigration  laws.  Here  comes 
the  demand  for  accurate  information, 
wide  experience  and  broad  knowledge  of 
history.  The  time  has  undoubtedly  ar- 
rived for  a  general  revision  of  the  im- 
migration laws  of  the  United  States  and 
for  a  decided  strengthening  of  the  pro- 
visions which  tend  ultimately  for  the 
evolution  of  the  good  citizen.  It  should 
be  understood,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
passage  of  more  stringent  immigration 
laws  would  not  necessarily  be  intended 
to  check  or  to  limit  the  volume  of  immi- 
gration, altho,  possibly,  this  may  be  the 
effect  that  will  ensue.  The  main  pur- 
poses of  any  action  which  will  be  taken 
must  be  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  our  own  people  and  the  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  citizenship.  This  coun- 
try will  still  extend  a  welcome  to  the 
wholesome  men  and  women  of  all  na- 
tions who  come  hither,  designing  to  be 
of  us  and  for  us.  It  will  be  hard  for  any 
one  to  express  himself  more  plainly  and 
more  effectively  on  this  point  than  did 
President  Roosevelt,  when  he  said  to 
Congress : 

"  We  need  every  honest  and  efficient  immi- 
grant fitted  to  become  an  American  citizen, 
every  immigrant  who  comes  here  to  stay, 
who  brings  here  a  strong  body,  a  stout  heart, 
a  good  head  and  a  resolute  purpose  to  do  his 
duty  well  in  every  way  and  to  bring  up  his 
children  as  law-abiding  and  God-fearing  mem- 
bers of  the  community." 

But  we  should,  and  indeed  we  must, 
close  our  gates  against  the  refuse  of  the 
Old  World ;  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
line  is  drawn  more  narrowly  than  ever 
before  against  paupers,  idiots,  convicts, 
laborers  under  contract,  aliens  who  are 
diseased,  and  all  others  who  may  con- 
taminate or  weaken  the  body  social  or 
the  body  politic.  There  was  a  time  in 
our  history  when  we  were  in  urgent 
need  of  population,  and  when  we  could 
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not  too  closely  scrutinize  those  who  came 
to  our  shores.  We  remain  lovers  of 
liberty  still ;  but  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  "  Asylum 
for  the  Oppressed,"  when  a  too  literal  ap- 
plication of  the  magnanimous  sentiment 
threatens  to  drag  us  down  to  the  level 
of  some  among  the  pauperized  countries 
of  Europe.  Above  all  we  must  exclude 
all  tainted  with  the  doctrines  of  anarchy. 

Conditions  have  changed  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  changed  conditions  must 
be  manfully  met  and  unflinchingly 
handled.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  builders  of  a  nation 
which  is  already  showing,  in  its  growth, 
that  it  is  civilization's  grandest  hope; 
and  we  must  remember  ever  that,  if  the 
foundations  we  lay  now,  upon  the  bed 
rock  touched  by  the  founders  of  the 
Government,  prove  weak  or  insecure,  we 
endanger  the  whole  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  the  splendid  future,  for  which 
our  fathers,  with  equal  courage  and  wis- 
dom, willingly  gave  their  lives. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
immigration  question,  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  is  the  assimilable 
quality  of  the  immigrant.  All  physical, 
educational  and  economic  tests  that  may 
be  devised  are  worthless  if  the  immi- 
grant, through  racial  or  other  inherent- 
ly antipathetic  conditions,  cannot  be 
more  or  less  readily  assimilated.  Where 
he  can  be  assimilated,  even  with  some 
degree  of  difficulty  attaching  to  the 
process  of  absorption,  the  problem  is  al- 
ready solved.  Some  of  our  best  citizens 
are  the  sons  of  sturdy  immigrants  who, 
industrious  and  adaptive,  have  amassed 
competences,  and  have  entered  heartily 
into  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  of  our 
laws  and  of  our  people. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly  half 
a  million  immigrants  from  the  countries 
bearing  civilizations  of  a  greater  age 
have  come  to  the  United  States.  The 
figure  is  appalling.  No  student  of  the 
present,  no  watcher  for  the  future,  can 
afford  to  disregard  it  when  he  reflects 
that  as  many  immigrants  come  into  the 
United  States  within  a  single  year  as 
constitute  almost  the  total  population  of 
some  among  the  smaller  European  prin- 
cipalities. Into  our  national  life,  annual- 
ly, come  a  number  of  foreigners  greater 
than  the  entire  population  of  the  State 


of  Vermont,  and  almost  as  many  as  there 
are  people  within  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  Ordinary  prudence  dic- 
tates now,  more  emphatically  than  ex- 
ceptional foresight  ever  indicated  before, 
that  these  new  arrivals  be  closely  exam- 
ined, and  that  individuals  among  them 
who  are  found  to  be  objectionable  under 
the  provisions  of  existing  laws  be 
promptly  deported.  Whatever  features 
of  the  law  have,  in  experience,  proved 
obscure  or  unsatisfactory,  should  be 
made  definite  and  clear;  and  whatever 
provisions  are  lacking  to  insure  the  ad- 
mission of  those  immigrants  only  who 
can  be  of  direct  value  to  the  body  politic 
or,  at  worst,  not  deleterious,  should  be 
added. 

It  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est dangers  inherent  in  immigration  that, 
of  the  half  million  individuals  whom  this 
country  yearly  receives,  the  greater  num- 
ber take  up  their  residence  permanently 
in  the  large  centers  of  population,  the 
chief  cities  encountering  the  most  try- 
ing demands  for  their  deglutition  in 
bulk.  The  result  has  been  almost  utter 
failure  in  real  assimilation.  Great  bodies 
of  immigrants  form,  in  the  heart  of  our 
most  important  municipalities,  colonies 
of  their  own,  where  they  speak  nothing 
but  their  native  tongue,  and  where  they 
persist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  their  original  environ- 
ment. Under  conditions  such  as  these 
it  would  be  astonishing  if  immigrants 
did  not  remain  aliens,  out  of  touch  and 
lost  to  sympathy  with  the  institutions  of 
the  adoptive  land.  The  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration,  whose  work  has 
proved  of  unusual  acumen  and  efficiency, 
has  suggested  the  passage  of  laws  by 
which  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants  can  be 
broken  from  the  vast  masses  into  which 
they  cohere  and  can  be  scattered  over 
various  portions  of  the  country.  The 
enforcement  of  any  such  plan  could  not 
fail  to  bring  forth  many  protests  from 
those  who  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe 
that  this  office  of  safeguard  is  a  thing 
aside  from  the  functions  of  a  govern- 
ment such  as  ours,  whose  form  and 
spirit  are  alike  republican.  Yet  it  may 
be  said  that  the  proposition  has  in  it  the 
germ  of  a  possible  solution,  and  it  should 
not  be  dismissed  until  it  has  been 
weighed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  until  the 
results  to  be  obtained  have  been  placed 
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in  the  balance    against    the    precedents 
which  must  be  overthrown. 

At  this  time  it  is  scarcely  practicable 
to  disaiss  with  a  sufficient  knowledge 
every  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  im- 
migration laws  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. And  yet  it  is  but  just  to  those 
who  have  devised  them  to  say  that  many 
have  been  gravely  misunderstood.  One 
feature  of  the  new  law  imposes  upon 
every  immigrant  a  head  tax  of  three 
dollars.  There  are  not  a  few  editorial 
writers  in  the  West  who  have  waxed 
jocund  over  the  proposal  and  have 
averred  that  a  tax  of  three  dollars  could 
scarcely  serve  as  a  restriction  upon  im- 
migration. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tax 
is  intended  to  serve  merely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Immigration  Bureau, 
which  is  already  largely  self-supporting. 
The  head  tax  goes  directly  into  a  fund 


which  is  accumulated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  designed  for  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants, who  must  be  detained,  tempo- 
rarily, pending  their  inspection. 

With  changed  conditions  come  fresh 
opportunities  and  new  obligations.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  many  of  our 
laws  must  be  readjusted,  in  compliance 
with  the  decrees  of  that  destiny  which 
seems  to  be  urging  onward  these  United 
States  to  a  new  and  larger  posture 
among  the  affairs  of  the  nations.  The 
building  of  the  nation  in  the  past  was 
wisely  and  broadly  done.  Legislation 
which  is  needed,  and  which  may  seem 
out  of  all  experience  stringent,  can  be 
added  to  the  statute  books  without  trans- 
gressing either  the  spirit  or  the  letter 
of  the  admirable  document  which  con- 
stitutes the  country's  organic  law. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Thermopylae 

By  Prof.   Rufus  B.   Richardson,   Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  American  School  in  Ath^s 


WE  twelve  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  had  spent  three 
rather  cold  and  rainy  Novem- 
ber days  at  Delphi,  managing  to  see  be- 
tween the  showers,  perhaps  better  called 
tempests,  that  kept  sweeping  up  the 
valley  of  the  Pleistus  most  of  the  im- 
portant objects  both  in  the  museum  and 
in  the  excavation  area.  After  so  much 
tantalizing  promise,  followed  by  disap- 
pointment, it  began  to  seem  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  six  bicyclists  of  the 
party  could  carry  out  their  intention  of 
prolonging  the  trip  into  Thessaly.  The 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  looked  about 
like  the  three  preceding  mornings,  ex- 
cept that  the  storm  center  on  and  around 
Mount  Corax  to  the  west  of  Parnassus 
and  Delphi  had  at  last  broken  up.  Just 
this  little  encouragement  led  five  of  us 
to  move  on,  and  we  slipped  quickly 
down  the  long  winding  road  to  the  slope 
on  the  top  of  which  Delphi  stands.  After 
we  had  toiled  through  mud  to  Amphissa 
we  began  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  clear- 
ing and  bracing  north  wind.    We  had  an 


exhilarating  climb  of  three  hours  up 
the  Amblema  Pass,  which  leads  over  the 
ridge  connecting  Parnassus  with  the 
still  higher  mountains  to  the  west.  Be- 
fore we  got  to  the  top,  which  is  the  back- 
bone between  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
and  the  Gulf  of  Eubcea,  a  cold 
cloud,  which  we  may  as  well  call 
a  winter  storm,  came  rushing  out 
of  the  gap  to  meet  us  like  an  army 
debouching  from  a  covert.  We  began 
to  fear  that  Doris,  into  which  we  were 
going  to  pass,  was  another  storm  cen- 
ter, and  our  feeling  of  pity  for  the  one 
man  who  had  been  prudent  enough  to 
take  his  bicycle  back  to  Athens  began 
to  change  to  envy.  But  after  dropping 
a  thousand  feet  or  more  into  Doris  we 
got  below  the  storm,  and  the  roads  be- 
gan to  get  drier.  When  we  were  at 
the  level  of  that  upland  plain  they  were 
quite  good.  Doris  had  been  a  storm  cen- 
ter in  the  morning,  but  at  noon  was  al- 
most clear.  What  luck !  Confronting 
us  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain  was  an- 
other mountain  barrier  which  shut  out 
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Thermopylae  from  our  view.  Rain 
clouds  were  playing  around  this  moun- 
tain. After  luncheon  at  Gravia  it  was 
a  matter  of  from  two  to  three  hours  to 
get  across  the  plain  and  partly  climb 
and  partly  circumvent  this  second  bar- 
rier. And  then  came  a  most  exhila- 
rating experience.  Here  was  the  sight  of 
a  lifetime.  The  Gulf  of  Malis  far  be- 
low us,  the  road  visible  in  all  its  extent 
winding  like  an  enormous  serpent  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  plain 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  below 
us,  and  then  running  straight  as  an  ar- 
row to  Lamia,  Mt.  Othrys  in  the  back- 
ground, Thermopylae  to  the  right,  and, 
soon  after,  Tymphrestus  to  the  left,  with 
the  Spercheios  winding  down  from  it. 
Historic  associations  apart — as  if  they 
ever  could  be  apart ! — this  is  a  landscape 
not  easily  surpassed.  It  is  one  of  those 
views  which  seem  to  gain  in  power  with 
repetition.  It  was  the  fifth  time  that  I 
had  seen  and  felt  it;  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  I  had  a  keener  relish  in  the 
view  than  my  companions  who  saw  it 
for  the  first  time. 

Bicycling  down  the  face  of  a  moun- 
tain like  that,  over  curves  that  take  you 
half  a  mile  or  a  mile  in  one  direction, 
and  then  as  far  in  the  other  direction, 
is  about  the  nearest  approach  to  flying 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  man.  One 
seems  to  be  floating  in  the  ether  and 
dropping  at  will  down  to  the  earth  like 
a  bird  on  the  wing. 

In  this  winding  down  the  mountain 
side  we  crossed  probably  more  than  once 
the  path  by  which  the  Greek  traitor  led 
Hydarnes  and  his  Ten  Thousand  Im- 
mortals around  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks 
and  cut  off  their  retreat.  But  it  was  get- 
ting too  late  now  to  see  and  study  Ther- 
mopylae by  the  light  of  that  day.  Lamia 
was  our  goal,  a  city  where  one  finds 
comfortable  quarters  and  good  eating. 
We  had  heard  far  back  on  the  road  that 
the  bridge  over  the  Spercheios  had  been 
carried  away  two  years  before,  and  had 
not  yet  been  replaced.  Some  said  that 
we  should  find  a  boat  to  ferry  us  over, 
while  others  said  that  there  was  neither 
bridge  nor  ferry,  which  seemed  incred- 
ible, since  we  were  on  the  great  high- 
way from  the  Corinthian  Gulf  to  North- 
ern Greece.  But  when  we  reached  the 
Spercheios  at  twenty  minutes  before  five 
o'clock  the  worst  that  had  been  told  us 


came  true.  No  ferryman  was  there. 
One  sorrowful  looking  Greek  who  was, 
figuratively  speaking,  in  the  same  boat 
with  us,  suggested  that  we  go  back  to 
a  village  called  Moschochoni,  which  we 
had  passed  about  two  miles  back,  the 
road  leaving  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  east.  He  thought  that  we  should 
there  find  the  ferryman,  who  had  aban- 
doned his  post  a  little  too  early,  and  had 
left  his  boat  in  plain  sight  bound  to  a 
tree  with  chain  and  padlock.  This  sug- 
gestion had  the  advantage  that  in  case 
we  failed  to  find  the  boatman  and  to 
induce  him  to  return  we  might  at  least 
find  shelter  in  the  village,  poor  as  it 
was,  which  would  in  the  cold  weather  be 
better  than  passing  the  night  in  the  open 
air. 

I  had  on  two  former  occasions  failed 
to  reach  Lamia  at  nightfall  and  been 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  this  region ; 
once  in  1890,  very  near  where  we  were 
then  standing,  in  a  barn  filled  with  corn 
husks,  and  again  two  years  ago,  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  chief  of  po- 
lice at  Molo,  to  the  east  of  Thermopylae. 
But  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  with  a  suf- 
ficient outlay  of  energy  we  ought  to  pass 
over  Jordan  into  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey.  The  first  step  was  to  go  back. 
Just  where  we  were  turning  from  the 
high  road  to  go  into  the  village  there 
met  us  a  man  on  horseback,  who  proved 
to  be  the  village  doctor  going  to  visit 
a  sick  woman.  The  husband  of  the  pa- 
tient was  trotting  along  behind  him. 
No  sooner  did  the  doctor  hear  our  story 
than  he  turned  to  the  man  following 
him  and  said :  "  Go  into  the  village  and 
tell  the  ferryman  that  if  he  doesn't  get 
back  to  the  ferry  as  fast  as  his  legs  can 
carry  him  I  will  split  his  head  for  him. 
Tell  him  there  are  strangers  waiting  to 
get  over  to  Lamia."  The  word 
"  stranger  "  has  great  power  in  Greece. 
If  the  stranger  is  not,  as  in  Homer,  un- 
der the  special  protection  of  Zeus,  he  is 
under  the  protection  of  all  good  men, 
which  is  perhaps  quite  as  efficient.  I 
have  known  a  Greek  peasant  to  turn  his 
whole  family  out  of  the  one  warm  room 
in  his  house  and  put  cold  and  wet 
strangers  into  it,  who  had  no  claim  on 
him  except  that  they  were  strangers. 
That  was  at  Plataea,  and  I  was  one  of 
the  strangers.  It  was  a  little  hard  on 
the  family,  but  our  need  was  great. 
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At  this  point  came  a  curious  turn. 
The  man  who  was  to  call  the  ferryman 
said :  "  But  the  ferryman  will  not  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  him  that  strangers 
are  waiting."  The  doctor  saw  the  point 
and  said :  "  Yes,  one  of  you  must  go 
with  him."  I  decided  that  I  was  needed, 
and  after  a  hard  tramp  quite  a  distance 
through  mud  about  a  foot  deep — I  would 
not  abate  one  tittle  of  nine  inches — I 
saw  the  effect  of  the  message.  The 
ferryman  saddled  a  horse  and  shot  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  missing  bridge 
as  if  he  believed  the  doctor  was  ready 
to  do  what  he  had  said  he  would  do. 
When  we  reached  the  ferrv  all  was  in 


Greece  might  better  afford  to  spare  on 
its  army  and  navy  and  put  the  savings 
into  internal  improvements.  The  bridge 
over  the  Peneios,  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Trikkala  and  Larissa,  the  two 
principal  cities  of  Thessaly,  has  been 
lacking  for  eight  or  ten  years.  The 
long  projected  railroad,  designed  to  con- 
nect Athens  with  Larissa,  and  ultimately 
with  Europe,  was  nearly  half  finished  in 
1894,  since  which  time  nothing  has  been 
done  to  carry  on  the  work,  or  to  save 
from  disintegration  the  part  already  fin- 
ished. A  sense  of  waste  in  such  mat- 
ters makes  one  feel  that  Greece  is  far 
from  being  a  Switzerland  in  thrift.     It 
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readiness  for  our  passage,  and  shortly 
after  seven  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  din- 
ner in  Lamia.  As  the  doctor  and  his 
follower  went  over  in  the  same  ferryboat 
it  is  a  fair  inference  that  they  had  also 
a  personal  interest  in  stirring  up  the 
ferryman. 

The  fact  that  this  bridge  has  been 
lacking  for  two  years  on  the  only  high 
road  which  leads  directly  from  Thes- 
saly, not  only  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
but  also,  by  a  fork  in  Doris,  to  BcEetia 
and  Attica,  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  The 
people  of  Lamia  complain  against  the 
Government,  for  this  is  a  national  road 
made  and  neglected  by  the  general  Gov- 
ernment. Incomplete  in  1890  when  I 
first  went  over  it  on  foot,  it  was  com- 
pleted at  great  expense,  and  it  seems 
reckless  extravagance  to  neglect  it  now. 


hardly    affords    a    basis    upon   which    a 
"  greater  Greece  "  can  be  built  up. 

The  next  day  we  took  Thermopylae  at 
our  leisure,  passing  out  from  Lamia 
over  the  Spercheios  on  the  bridge  of 
Alamona,  at  which  Diakos,  famous  in 
ballad,  resisted  with  a  small  band  a 
Turkish  army,  until  he  was  at  last  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  Lamia  to  be  impaled. 
Luckily  this  one  bridge  over  the  Sper- 
cheios remains,  and  Thessaly  has  a  road 
open  to  the  east  through  Thermopylae 
and  Atalante.  The  day  was  perfect,  a 
day  to  make  an  old  man  young.  We 
were  like  boys  at  play,  in  spite  of  the 
overpowering  associations  of  the  place. 
We  sat  down  in  the  sunlight  and  dab- 
bled with  our  feet  in  the  hot  sulphur 
stream,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
place,     Thermopylae      meaning      "  Hot 
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Gates,"  and  when  a  serious  shepherd 
came  and  looked  at  us  in  wonderment 
we  regarded  him  as  the  "  Old  Man  of 
Thermopylae "  in  that  wonderful  char- 
acter sketch,  "  There  was  an  old  man  of 
Thermopylae  who  never  did  anything 
properly."  We  had  him  photographed 
in  that  character,  and  fancied  him 
doomed  to  return  for  a  space  to  the 
scene  of  his  excesses  and  to  behave  him- 
self "  properly."  We  then  went  through 
the  pass  as  far  east  as  Molo,  and  after 
taking  luncheon  there  returned  to  the 
pass  for  serious  study,  i.  e.,  for  tracing 
as  far  as  possible  the  positions  and  move- 
ments of  the  antagonists  in  the  great 
battle. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  Spercheios  has  since  the  time  of 
Herodotus  made  so  large  an  alluvial  de- 
posit around  its  mouth  that  if  he  himself 
should  return  to  earth  he  would  hardly 
recognize  the  spot  which  he  has  de- 
scribed so  minutely.  The  western  horn, 
which  in  his  time  came  down  so  near 
to  the  gulf  as  to  leave  space  for  a  single 
carriage  road  only  is  now  separated  from 
it  by  more  than  a  mile  of  plain.  Each 
visit  to  Thermopylae  has,  however,  deep- 
ened my  conviction  that  Herodotus  ex- 
aggerated the  impregnability  of  this 
pass.  The  mountain  spur  which  formed 
it  did  not  rise  so  abruptly  from  the  sea 
as  to  form  an  impassable  barrier  to  the 
advance  of  a  determined  antagonist.  It 
is  of  course  difficult  ground  to  operate 
on,  but  certainly  not  impossible.       The 


other  narrow  place  nearly  two  miles  to 
the  east  of  this  is  still  more  open,  a  fact 
that  is  to  be  emphasized,  because  many 
topographers,  including  Col.  Leake,  hold 
that  the  battle  actually  took  place  there, 
as  the  great  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochos  certainly  did.  This  east- 
ern pass  is  no  place  where  "  a  thousand 
may  well  be  stopped  by  three,"  and  there 
cannot  have  taken  place  any  great 
transformation  here  since  classical  times, 
inasmuch  as  this  region  is  practically  out 
of  reach  of  the  Spercheios,  and  the  de- 
posit from  the  hot  sulphur  streams, 
which  has  so  broadened  the  theater- 
shaped  area  inclosed  by  the  two  horns, 
can  hardly  have  contributed  to  chang- 
ing the  shape  of  the  eastern  horn  itself. 
Artificial  fortification  was  always  needed 
here;  but  it  is  very  uncertain  whether 
any  of  the  stones  that  still  remain  can 
be  claimed  as  parts  of  such  fortification. 
It  is  a  fine  position  for  an  inferior  force 
to  choose  for  defense  against  a  superior 
one ;  but  while  it  cannot  be  declared  with 
absolute  certainty  that  this  is  not  the 
place  where  the  fighting  took  place,  yet 
the  western  pass  fits  better  the  descrip- 
tion of  Herodotus.  Besides  this,  if  the 
western  pass  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
Persians  at  the  outset  the  fact  would 
have  been  worth  mentioning. 

As  to  the  heroic  deed  itself,  the  view 
that  Leonidas  threw  away  his  own  life 
and  that  of  the  four  thousand,  that  it 
was  magnificent  but  not  strategy,  not 
war,  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
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that  Sparta  had  for  nearly  half  a  century 
been  looked  to  as  the  military  leader  of 
Greece.  It  was  audacious  in  the  Athen- 
ians to  fight  the  battle  of  Marathon  with- 
out them,  and  they  did  so  only  because 
the  Spartans  did  not  come  at  their  call. 
Sparta  had  not  come  to  Thermopylae  in 
force,  it  is  true;  but  her  king  was  there 
with  three  hundred  of  her  best  men. 
Only  by  staying  and  fighting  could  he 
show  that  Sparta  held  by  right  the  place 
she  had  won.  It  had  to  be  done.  "  So 
the  glory  of  Sparta  was  not  blotted  out." 
Had  Sparta  shown  the  white  feather 
here,  and  a  retreat  would  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  showing  the  white  feather, 
ihe  would  have  lost  prestige  with  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  that  case  it 
is  as  good  as  certain  that  Plataea  would 
never  have  been  fought.  But  besides 
showing  the  high  statecraft  which  the 
occasion  demanded,  Leonidas  was  per- 
forming the  simple  duty  of  obedience 
to  Spartan  law,  not  to  retreat  before  an 
enemy.  He  had  been  sent  to  hold  the 
post;  and  he  stayed  to  the  end;  ^nd 
there  is  no  more  stirring  clarion  note 
in  all  that  high  pitched  story  of  the  Per- 
sian war  in  Herodotus  than  the  epitaph 
inscribed  on  the  monument  to  the  fallen 
Spartans,  "  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacede- 
monians that  we  lie  here  in  obedience 
to  their  laws."  Whether  Simonides  felt 
the  need  of  simplicity  and  brevity,  or 
whether  Spartan  taste  prescribed  it,  it 
is  at  any  rate  most  fitting  that  boasting 
is  omitted.  The  deed  was  so  great  that 
one  little  note  of  brag,  or  even  some  little 


amplifying  and  embellishing,  would  have 
belittled  it.  It  is  stirring  to  read  those 
other  equally  brief  and  equally  simple 
lines  of  Simonides  inscribed  on  the 
monument  erected  for  the  total  number 
who  fought  and  fell :  "  Four  thousand 
from  Peloponnesus  fought  here  with 
three  millions." 

One  may  have  read,  and  read  often, 
the  description  of  the  battle  in  the  school 
room,  but  he  reads  it  with  different  eyes 
on  the  spot,  when  he  can  look  up  at  the 
hillock  crowned  with  a  ruined  cavalry 
barrack  just  inside  the  western  pass  and 
say  to  himself :  "  Here  on  this  hill  they 
fought  their  last  fight  and  fell  to  the  last 
man.  Here  once  stood  the  monuments 
to  Leonidas,  to  the  three  hundred,  and 
to  the  four  thousand." 

The  very  monuments  have  crumbled 
to  dust,  but  the  great  deed  lives  on.  We 
rode  back  to  Lamia  under  the  spell  of 
it.  It  was  as  if  we  had  been  in  church 
and  been  held  by  a  great  preacher  who 
knows  how  to  touch  the  deepest  chords 
of  the  heart.  Euboea  was  already  dark 
blue,  while  the  sky  above  it  was  shaded 
from  pink  to  purple.  Tymphrestos  in 
the  west  was  bathed  in  the  light  of  the 
sun  that  had  gone  down  behind  it.  The 
whole  surrounding  was  most  stirring, 
and  there  was  ever  sounding  in  our 
hearts  that  deep  bass  note,  "  What  they 
did  here."  Even  when  we  were  after- 
ward enjoying  the  great  walls  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Pharsalos  and  the  Vale  of 
Tempe  we  kept  thinking  of  Ther- 
mopylae. 

Athens,  Greece. 


The    Return 


By  John  Burroughs 


HE    sought    the    old    scenes    with    eager 
feet,— 
The  scenes  he  had  known  as  a  boy; 
"  Oh !  for  a  draught  of  those  fountains  sweet, 
And  a  taste  of  that  vanished  joy." 


He  roamed  the  fields,  he  mused  by  the  streams, 
He  threaded  the  paths  and  lanes; 

On  the  hills  he  sought  his  youthful  dreams, 
In  the  woods  to  forget  his  pains. 


Oh,  sad,  sad  hills;  oh,  cold,  cold  hearth! 

In  sorrow  he  learned  thy  truth, — 
One  may  go  back  to  the  place  of  his  birth, — 

He  cannot  go  back  to  his  youth. 

West  Park,  N.  Y. 


Honore  de  Balzac 


By  Prosser  Hall  Frye 


Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Nebraska 


THERE  are  few  writers  so  difficult 
to  range  and  pronounce  upon,  even 
before  the  informal  tribunal  of 
one's  own  consciousness,  as  Honore  Bal- 
zac— or  de  Balzac,  as  he  loved  with  child- 
ish vanity  to  hear  himself  called.  His  ill- 
assorted  literary  gifts — huddled  together 
as  promiscuously  as  the  various  litter  of 
the  old  curiosity  shop  in  the  "  Peau  de 
Chagrin  " — the  dullness  of  his  spiritual 
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perceptions,  his  total  insensibility  to 
many  of  the  nobler  aspects  of  life,  his 
coarseness,  sensationalism,  and  brutality 
— these  in  connection  with  his  inexhausti- 
ble fecundity,  the  fervor  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  his  riotous  creativeness  make 
up  a  bewildering  and  disconcerting  per- 
sonality. With  the  possible  exception  of  a 
few  short  stories  there  is  hardly  a  piece, 
certainly  not  a  book,  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion which  is  a  thoroughly  creditable  per- 
formance, even  in  point  of  workmanship. 
Nor  at  the  same  time  is  there  a  single 
piece  which  does  not  somewhere  convey 

♦  The  Temple  edition  of  the  Comedie  Humaine.  Ed- 
ited by  George  Saintsbury.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co     $30.00. 


an  impression  of  tremendous  tho  convul- 
sive power,  as  tho  it  had  been  forged  cold 
in  some  terrible  paroxysm  of  genius.  But 
whatever  one's  literary  prepossessions, 
there  is  the  man,  forty  volumes  of  him, 
an  undeniable  influence,  which  must  be 
reckoned  with  some  way  or  other. 

Personally  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  one  of  these  ardent  and  energetic 
natures,  the  modern  hedeutendes  indi- 
viduum  or  "  strong  "  man,  unsoftened  by 
more  than  the  slightest  trace  of  senti- 
ment and  possessed  by  a  rage  of  work  so 
furious  as  to  be  all  but  unconscious  of 
the  doubts  and  hesitations  of  finer  tem- 
peraments. His  one  passion  is  power; 
his  notion  of  the  world,  a  struggle  where 
victory  is  won  by  strength,  courage  and 
audacity.  To  him  success  is  in  no  way 
a  matter  of  morals;  the  battle  is  to  the 
brave,  not  to  the  righteous.  It  is  this 
practical  view  of  life  which  makes  him 
seem  so  one-sided  and  deficient,  not  to 
say  objectionable  to  those  who  think  that 
fiction  exists,  regardless  of  truth,  for  the 
vindication  of  the  moral  order.  For 
himself  he  saw  in  literature  his  way 
to  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  he 
loved  with  the  violence  of  his  kind.  His 
whole  character  in  its  assumption  and 
ambition  is  epitomized  in  the  line  which 
he  inscribed  below  his  bust  of  Napoleon : 
"  What  he  could  not  achieve  with  his 
sword,  I  will  accomplish  with  my  pen." 

His  life,  as  it  has  been  passed  on  to  us, 
reads  like  the  wildest  romance  of  author- 
ship, burdened  by  preposterous  debts, 
undermined  by  conspiracies,  centered 
about  with  fabulous  intrigues — so  falsi- 
fied, in  short,  by  the  forgeries  of  his  im- 
agination, in  which  his  friends  unduly 
encouraged  him,  that  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  disentangle  truth  from — well,  let 
us  say,  with  Goethe,  poetry.  For,  at 
worst,  he  was  hardly  more  than  his  own 
dupe,  confounding  reality  with  illusion 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  seemed  to  see 
the  characters  of  his  own  fictions  visibly 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  sup- 
posed his  rooms  to  be  sumptuously  fur- 
nished when  he  had  scrawled  upon  the 
bare  walls  in  chalk  the  names  of  the  ob- 
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jects  of  luxury  which  he  coveted.  But 
amid  all  these  extravagances  of  an  over- 
wrought fancy  the  one  fact  is  certain. 
Abandoned  by  his  family  to  the  pursuit 
of  letters,  without  means  or  genuine  lit- 
erary gifts,  unless  the  desire  for  literary 
fame  be  such  in  itself,  he  fought  his  way 
to  success,  in  the  very  teeth  of  starvation 
and,  as  it  were,  against  the  express  prohi- 
bition of  nature  by  sheer  dint  of  perse- 
verance and  capacity  for  labor.  His  was 
perhaps  the  longest  and  severest  appren- 
ticeship ever  served  by  a  great  writer; 
his  unacknowledged  work  alone  would 
constitute  in  quantity  a  very  respectable 
achievement.  And  yet  he  never  succeed- 
ed in  mastering  a  style  or  acquiring  a 
form.  To  the  last  his  work  is  confused 
and  amorphous,  crammed  with  all  sorts 
of  irrelevant  details,  crowded  with  epi- 
sodes, and  distracted  by  pretentious  rig- 
marole anent  the  nearest  trifle,  the  plac- 
ing of  a  patch  on  a  woman's  face  or  the 
relative  merit  of  round  waists  and  flat. 
At  most  he  learned  how  to  wreak  his 
strength  upon  his  readers,  browbeating 
and  domineering  over  them  until  at  last 
they  succumb  to  the  imposition  of  that 
despotic  personality. 

Such  a  man  can  never  make  "  agreea- 
ble "  reading,  when  every  literary  defect 
is  faced  with  a  moral  lack.  And  yet  upon 
some  minds — and  they  are  neither  few 
nor  commonplace — he  acts  like  a  power- 
ful stimulant.  That  the  fascination  is 
generally  uncanny  and  frequently  morbid 
may  be  allowed ;  but  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  genuine  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  long  survived  Eugene  Sue,  into 
whose  province  and  that  of  the  police 
court  the  remoter  confines  of  his  realm, 
as  the  whole  Vautrin  cycle,  shade  imper- 
ceptibly. For  these  minds,  it  is  the  man's 
ineradicable  romance,  or,  to  grant  the 
most  at  once  to  his  detractors,  his  sensa- 
tionalism, which  constitutes  his  perennial 
charm.  For  after  all,  his  naturalism,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made,  as  there 
are  always  those  who  insist  upon  admir- 
ing an  author  for  the  wrong  thing,  is  only 
superficial.  His  circumstantial  descrip- 
tions, his  parade  of  affairs,  his  "  physiol- 
ogy "  are  all  but  pretenses,  the  cloak 
that  he  assumes  to  disguise  the  enormity 
of  his  fabrications.  At  bottom  he  is  a 
dexterous  manipulator  of  intrigues,  a 
manager  of  "  powerful  "  situations,  and 
a  maker  of  high  sententious  phrases.    It 


is  for  the  sake  of  his  bewitching  duchess- 
es with  their  melodiously  nasal  "  Hein," 
who  bear  the  burden  of  their  thirty  years 
so  jauntily,  his  outrageous  scamps  like 
Maxime  de  Trailles,  his  whole  gallery  of 
preposterous  and  admirable  prodigies, 
the  Marneffes,  the  Rastignacs,  the  Go- 
riots,  that  we  delight  in  him. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  his  genius 
— to  us,  we  frankly  confess,  by  no  means 
so  interesting  as  the  former  because  less 
characteristic  and  more  commonplace.  In 
the  delineation  of  virtue  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Balzac  is  surpassed  by  many 
an  inferior  talent.  And  while  "  Eugenie 
Grandct"  is  very  likely, on  the  whole, one 
of  his  best  books,  the  character  of  old 
Grandet  being  strictly  in  his  own  best 
vein,  yet  in  general  innocence  and  deli- 
cacy suft'er  sad  distortion  at  his  violent 
hands,  and  probably  no  more  grotesque 
book  was  ever  written  nor  one  in  worse 
taste  than  "  Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallee,"  to 
which  he  sat  down  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  drawing  an  exemplary  por- 
trait. 

It  was  in  1836,  according  to  his  own 
story,  that  the  notion  of  the  "  Comedie 
Humaine  "  took  shape  in  his  mind,  tho  it 
was  not  until  six  years  later  that  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  production  large 
enough  to  justify  the  announcement  of  a 
conception  so  stupendous.  His  idea  was 
not) ling  less  than  that  of  correlating  all 
his  work,  past  and  future,  into  one  vast 
system  having  for  its  end  the  complete  de- 
piction of  French  society  in  all  its  phases 
and  activities — its  businesses,  professions, 
philosophy,  science,  art,  government,  re- 
ligion in  all  its  nooks  and  crannies,  coun- 
try, province  and  city — in  fact,  all  its 
multifarious,  pullulating  life. 

Behind  this  design  there  is,  as  might 
be  surmised,  a  pretense  of  cosmical  phi- 
losophy, partly  sincere  and  partly,  it  may 
be  suspected,  in  the  nature  of  one  of  those 
gigantic  hoaxes  of  which  Balzac  was  so 
fond,  and  by  which  he  himself  was  usu- 
ally the  first  to  be  duped.  Avowedly  his 
point  of  departure  is  Geoflfroy  Saint- 
Hilaire's  well-known  postulate  that  the 
differentiation  of  animals  is  brought 
about  entirely  by  the  individual's  adapta- 
tion to  its  environment.  Following  this 
clue,  Balzac  came  to  see  in  humanity  a 
different  species  for  every  pursuit.  And 
as  the  natural  historian  could  make  up 
his  account  of  the  animal  only  in  the  ef- 
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feet  of  its  environment,  he  aspired  in  the 
same  way  to  become  the  natural  historian 
of  society — a  task  which  was  comphcated 
over  that  of  his  scientific  colleague  by  the 
presence  in  society  of  three  sets  of  dis- 
turbing factors  totally  absent  from  the 
animal  kingdom :  Woman,  who  is  more 
than  female  to  the  man ;  intelligence, 
which  confuses  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  possessions,  which,  by  influenc- 
ing men's  habits,  dress  and  speech,  in- 
crease the  natural  divergencies  distract- 
ingly._ 

It  is  always  necessary  to  follow  a 
writer  with  some  caution  when  he  begins 
to  theorize  about  his  own  work.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  interesting  to  notice  here 
the  intrusion  into  letters  of  that  kind  of 
scientific  pretension  which  was  to  con- 
tinue to  our  own  day  and  figure  so  large- 
ly with  Zola  and  his  Experimental  Novel. 
And  tho  we  may  suspect  that  Balzac,  like 
his  modern  admirer,  had  read  too  many 
scientific  books  which  he  could  not  un- 
derstand, this  after  all  is  his  most  orig- 
inal contribution  to  the  idea  of  the  novel. 
Writing  before  the  formularization  of 
evolution,  he  was  the  first  in  letters  to 
grasp  the  general  principle  that  man  is 
generally  what  his  business  or  profession 
makes  him,  and  acting  courageously  on 
this  conviction,  the  first  to  rescue  him 
from  the  half  abstract  being  he  was  rap- 


idly becoming  in  fiction  by  reintegrating 
him  in  his  milieu.  And  so,  if  Rousseau 
was  the  first,  as  Sainte  Beuve  says,  to 
introduce  verdure,  Balzac  may  be  said, 
with  an  accent  of  praise  or  blame  as  one 
looks  at  these  things,  to  have  been  the 
first  to  introduce  money  into  literature. 

But  such  as  he  was,  and  we  have  seen 
that  he  was  by  no  means  faultless,  he  re- 
mains one  of  the  very  few  geniuses  who, 
like  Shakespeare,  are  in  any  just  sense 
creators.  For  the  "  Comedie  Humaine  " 
is  more  or  less,  as  yovi  please,  than  litera- 
ture ;  it  is  life  itself,  a  -world  of  good  and 
evil,  with  the  evil  in  disheartening  ex- 
cess, perhaps,  but  the  likest  of  man's  cre- 
ation in  that  as  in  other  respects  to  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  inco- 
herent, confused  and  fragmentary;  often 
dull,  frequently  trivial,  always  unset- 
tling, but  altogether  incalculable  and 
amazing,  the  very  spectacle  of  human 
life.  And  yet,  fragment  as  it  is,  for  he 
never  brought  his  project  to  completion, 
a  monstrous  Babel,  as  Zola  calls  it,  with 
its  forty  volumes  and  its  two  thousand 
characters  appearing  and  disappearing 
and  reappearing  like  the  faces  in  the 
street,  it  still  looms  colossal  in  its  ruins, 
"  puissant  ei  solitaire  "  as  the  monuments 
of  a  vanished  civilization,  testifying  to 
the  gigantic  powers  of  its  architect. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
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By  Prof.   John  J.   McCook 

Of  Trinity  College 


TO  me  there  is  something  very  in- 
teresting in  Bill's  "  meditations." 
He  begins  one  letter  thus : 

"  I  do  not  know  where  I  will  Roost  to-night 
yet.  But  I  did  not  know  where  I  would  get 
anything  to  eat  to-day — but  I  got  it  and  all 
I  wanted.  I  am  a  great  Believer  in  a  God 
and  nothing  will  convince  me  but  that  there 
is  a  Supreme  Ruler  for  I  have  tested  his  mercy 
too  often  to  believe  otherwise — but  still  I  am 
no  fanatic." 

The  basis  of  his  belief  on  this  occasion 
was  having  met  an  old  friend  on  the 
road  who  recognized  him  and  gave  him 
a  dollar,  which  he  "  accepted  gracefully 
and  went  and  got  a  good  dinner  and  " 
—the  tramp's  luxury — "  a  shave." 


The  result  that  night  justified  his  con- 
fidence in  Providence,  for  he  begins  his 
next  thus: 

'■  Well  I  came  out  all  Right  as  far  as  sleep- 
ing was  Concerned.  I  found  a  barn  about 
half  full  of  Nice  Hay;  I  crawled  into  it  long 
before  dark  slept  well,  had  a  good  rest  and 
now  it  must  be  9  a.m." 

— for  him  an  unusually  late  hour  to 
be  stirring;  but  it  was  Saturday  and  he 
didn't  want  to  get  to  Troy  before  Mon- 
day. 

That  the  day  was  not  passed  in  com- 
plete idleness  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  me  thirty-five  pages,  con- 
taining about  6,000  words,  besides  at- 
tending to  his  household  cares.    He  here 
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tells  me  something  about  himself  in  a 
very  naive  way. 

Thus,  for  his  tastes: 

"  I  am  not  a  glutton,  I  am  easily  satisfied 
as  far  as  my  stomache  is  concerned.  Give 
me  good  plain  food." 

So  he  breakfasted  well  on  "  crackers  and 
dried  Herron  "  (herring). 
And  again,  for  his  habits : 

"  I  have  been  intoxicated  a  number  of  times 
but   am   not   an    inveterate    drinker.      I    don't 


His  Trousers  were  Troublesome 

fancy  whiskey  much  but  like  good  pure  wines, 
ale  and  beer." 

I  used  to  think  that  "  bad  whisky  " 
was  the  customary  drink  of  this  sort  of 
people,  and  held  it  and  its  "  badness  " 
especially  responsible  for  their  deteriora- 
tion and  their  misdoings.  But  careful 
experimentation  has  convinced  me  that 
whiskies  are  "  much  of  a  muchness " 
and  observation  has  shown  me  that  any- 
how "  Bill's  "  taste  represents  fairly  that 
of  the  average  wanderer.  They  get 
more  alcohol  for  the  money  in  ale  and 
beer,  and  therefore  prefer  it. 

But,  if  not  drink,  what  is  our  friend's 
chief  temptation  ?     Hear  him : 

"  Women  has  done  more  to  keep  me  down 
in  life  Financially  than  any  other  evil.  Fast 
and  designing  women  I  have  Refference  to." 


Respecting  this  faihlesse  he  and  others 
have  given  me  details  which  would  not 
bear  transcribing.  And  advancing  years 
effect  no  change;  for  only  the  other 
day,  eight  full  years  since  the  above 
confession,  he  writes  from  Tahlequah, 
Indian  Territory,  whither  he  had  sud- 
denly jumped,  out  of  a  snug  berth  in  a 
Soldiers'  Home: 

"  I  am  going  into  Oklahoma  and  the 
Comanche  nation  may  marry  and  get  some 
land." 

He  has  not  yet  divulged  the  genesis  of 
this  particular  exodus ;  but  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  there  have  been  several  of 
them,  it  has  been  drink  and  its  usual 
concomitants : 

"  I  have  had  numerous  chances  to  become 
a  good  citizen  and  have  been  regarded  as  such, 
but  I  get  down  in  the  world  and  am  ashamed 
of  myself  and  lose  courage,  get  disheartened 
and  take  the  Road." 

— A  not  uncommon  history. 

He  is  sensitive  to  the  remarks,  and 
even  to  the  suspicious  glances,  of  those 
whom  he  passes.  "  Children  sometimes 
run  and  then  look  back  to  see  if  I  am 
coming — as  if  I  was  some  dangerous 
Beast."  On  such  occasions,  he  says,  "  I 
stop  and  take  out  my  pocket-glass  and 
look  at  myself,  but  see  nothing  new, 
only  more  wrinkles."  And  then  he  ex- 
presses his  mind  about  the  people  of 
the  East,  who  "  as  a  general  rule  are  not 
so  hospitable  and  kind  as  they  are  in  the 
South  and  West,"  but  more  "  narrow 
minded  "  and  "  pattern  more  after  the 
nobility  of  the  old  world " — their 
"  tramp  laws  show  that  a  poor  unfortu- 
nate man  has  no  chance !  " 

William  is  unjust  to  us  in  this,  I  think ; 
but  in  another  matter  he  touches  upon 
what  I  fear  is  a  real  point  the  country 
over: 

"  There  is  lots  of  crimes  committed  by  peo- 
ple that  are  residents  of  the  community  that 
is  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  unfortunate  Tramp. 
If  a  barn  is  burnt  the  first  theory  is  some 
tramp  set  it  on  fire,  when  it  was  some  of  the 
drunken  careless  hoodlums  of  the  community 
gambling  smoking  and  lighting  matches  more 
careless  than  a  tramp  ever  thought  of  being." 

Careful  inquiry  satisfies  me  that 
tramps  are  extremely  intolerant  of  the 
slightest  carelessness  in  the  use  of  fire 
in  their  sleeping  places.  They  have  no 
fancy  for  being  roasted  alive.     And  I 
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have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  an 
ex-tramp  who,  looking  back  at  the  past 
through  several  years  of  orderly  life, 
still  complains  bitterly  of  the  discrimina- 
tion  against  his  kind   exhibited,   as   he 


of  their  teens  on  the  road  and  young  men  of 
good  sense  and  learning." 

Then  he  gives  instances:  A  Michigan 
boy  of  seventeen,  the  son  of  a  rich 
farmer,  who  had  stolen  his  mother's  gold 
watch  and  was  now  adrift  in  company 
with  a  Boston  hoodlum  of  twenty. 

"  I  advised  him  to  go  back  home  and  ask  his 
mother's  forgiveness ;  but  he  said  he  was 
ashamed  to.  What  become  of  him  I  don't 
know." 

Our  rising  sympathy  for  the  lad  is 
chilled  by  the  ensuing  remark :  "  I  know 
he  would  not  starve,  for  he  had  the  cheek 
of  a  mule !  " 

Another  was  the  son  of  wealthy  par- 
ents of  Joliet,  Illinois.  "  He  had  layed 
by  fires  until  he  had  burnt  nearly  all  his 
clothes  off,  and  bare  footed  and  wreak- 
ing with  vermin."  Another  was  from 
Atlanta,  Ga.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
winter ;  he  had 

"  a  straw  hat  on,  no  coat,  just  a  cotton  shirt 


"  Drunk  and  Assault,"'  Hartford  Police  Station,  3..30  a.m. 

contends,  even  in  prisons,  where  he 
found  himself  subjected  to  indignities 
to  which  the  worst  felons  were  not  ex- 
posed. And  his  complaint  is  made  in 
no  spirit  of  apology  for  his  old  ways, 
which  he  plainly  condemns. 

If  this  be  true,  and  I  fear  it  is  in  part, 
it  is  a  pity.  Tramping  is  at  worst  only 
felony,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  contempt 
of  idleness  should  not  lead  us  to  assume 
it  to  be  the  mother  of  unproven  vices. 
The  laws  of  some  of  our  States  have, 
indeed,  gone  so  far  in  this  direction  as 
to  make  their  enforcement  practically 
impossible,  with  the  unfortunate  result 
that  tramping  escapes  all  penalty  and  in- 
creases without  restraint. 

Here  is  a  statement  which  is  worth 
pondering — I  fear  there  is  much  truth 
in  it ;  at  all  events,  my  statistical  inquiries 
show  that  the  average  tramp  is  a  young 
fellow : 

"  1  know  the  ones  that  are  the  most  daring  and  an  old  pair  of  overhauls ;  no  undercloths, 
and  the  ones  that  does  the  most  depredations  no  suspenders,  and  you  see  the  naked  Hide 
on  the  Road  are  young  fellows  that  runs  away  every  time  he  made  a  step,  through  the  Holes 
from  home.    I  have  seen  lots  of  boys  not  out    in  his  overhauls  burnt  by  fires." 


"  For  God's  Sake  Get  Me  Sent  to  Jail,  Governor ' 
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Here  again  our  kindly  emotions  are 
checked,  for  "  Still  he  was  in  good 
spirits  "  follows  remorselessly  from  the 
pen  of  our  historian.  And  I  have  myself 
been  astonished  to  find  how  much  expo- 
sure could  be  endured  by  these  people 
without  inconvenience. 

One  midwinter  day,  when  dampness 
added  special  chill  to  the  air  and  I  was 
shivering  in  a  thick  overcoat,  I  found 
one  of  my  young  tramp  friends  in  a 
thin  summer  suit,  a  cotton 
shirt  and  no  underclothes — of 
which  latter  fact  I  convinced 
myself  by  opening  his  shirt 
front — and  he  scorned  the 
very  suggestion  that  he  might 
be  cold.  His  only  anxiety 
was  for  a  supply  of  alcohol ; 
the  flow  of  external  spirits 
was  entirely  adequate. 

And  I  recall  another  occa- 
sion when  I  took  two  veteran*; 
out  with  me  to  pose  for  train - 
jumping  photographs.  An 
early  snow  storm  had  covered 
everything,  and  after  several 
hours  of  wading,  uncomfort- 
able enough  to  myself  with 
Arctic  shoes  and  great  coat. 
they,  with  their  ragged  shoes. 
made  no  complaint  of  wet 
feet;  and  on  my  offering,  at 
parting,  to  take  them  to  a 
restaurant  for  a  square  meal, 
they  preferred  to  "  take  its 
price  in  money  and  get  supper 
at  their  own  boarding  house." 
I  deferred  to  their  wishes  and 
then  followed  them  at  a  dis- 
creet distance  to  their  "  board- 
ing house  " — which  turned 
out  to  be  a  saloon,  where,  as 
the  friendly  bartender  told 
me  next  morning,  they  had  two  rounds 
of  ale  apiece. 

Both  these  men  had  been  drunk  first 
when  mere  children,  both  had  run  away 
from  home,  both  had  fallen  into  licen- 
tiousness early,  and  had  paid  the  pen- 
alty in  disease,  both  had  been  often  the 
wards  of  the  community  in  jail  and  hos- 
pital, both  had  not  only  sold  their  votes 
but  repeated — they  recounted  all  these 
incidents  circumstantially,  even  to  the 
kind  of  drink  on  which  they  first  be- 
came intoxicated ;  and  there  was  no  boast- 


fulness  about  the  avowals,  nor  even  flip- 
pancy— rather  an  air  of  seriousness  and 
regret,  as  for  something  past  hope  of  re- 
trieving. 

One  of  them  is  dead  now — died  in  an 
apoplectic  fit.  He  was  a  confirmed 
tramp,  if  there  ever  was  one,  a  sorry 
liar  and  a  desperate  drunkard ;  but  I 
think  one  of  the  last  things  he  ever  said 
to  me  was  really  the  sincere  expression 
of  that  which  corresponded  in  him  with 
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A  Quintet  ^of  Lodgers 

what  we  call  "  resolution  " — "  Oh !  Yes, 
I  mean  to  brace  some  time." 

And  while  we  are  at  it  we  may  as 
well  make  an  end  of  the  religious  side 
of  our  friend's  diary  by  a  couple  of  brief 
quotations : 

"  People  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
the  coat  or  the  outside  appearance  that  makes 
the  man.  If  it  was  so  we  would  of  had  no 
Christ,  no  Saviour,  for  He  was  considered  in 
those  days  what  now  days  is  called  a  Tramp 
— but  I  am  just  illustrating,  don't  think  I  am 
comparing;  far  from  it,  I  am  not  worthy." 
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And  again: 

"  Sunday,  June  11.  To-day  is  the  Lord's 
day  and  I  will  not  desecrate  it  any  more  than 
circumstances  will  admit  of." 

This  is  charming!  He  had  retired  as 
usual  with  his  shoes  for  a  pillow  and 
his  coat  over  his  chest,  had  "  awoke  but 
once,"  when,  feeling  "  a  little  chilly," 
he  had  "  spread  some  hay  over  his  lower 
limbs  and  soon  was  again  in  the  land  of 
morpheus,"  had  wakened  in  the  morn- 
ing— I  quote  him — "  to  find  myself  in 
an  old  barn  all  alone  except  birds  flit- 
ting over  my  head — they  was  all  the 
friends  I  appeared  to  have."  And  when 
he  arose  it  was,  he  tells  us,  "  Rather 
late,  old  Saul  being  far  up  in  theHorizon  ; 
but  it  being  Sunday  I  was  in  no  hurry." 
Really,  for  all  the  essentials  of  Sunday 
observance  this  might  have  been  just  an 
ordinary  Christian  and  no  Tramp ! 

And  the  illusion  is  hardly  dissipated 
by  what  follows ;  for,  tho  there  is  men- 
tion of  fire  and  breakfast  and  pipe  and 
newspaper,  "  for  we  must  have  our  news- 
paper, too,"  there  is  nothing  said  about 
going  to  church ! 

Love  of  nature  is  here  again  in  the 
saddle : 

"  It .  was  in  a  secluded  nook — a  Beautiful 
spot  about  two  yards  from  the  road  along  a 
Babling  Brook,  the  watter  as  clear  as  crystal 
and  cool.  Most  any  monarch  would  envy  my 
Position.  But  alas :  There  is  always  some- 
thing to  mar  your  pleasure;  the  musketoes 
were  just  as  thick  as  they  could  be  without 
flying  against  each  other;  also  there  are  in- 
numerable ants  of  all  species,  spiders  large 
and  small  and  they  all  appear  to  be  crawling 
towards  you  and  to  see  what  you  are  doing 
and  to  see  what  Business  you  have  intruding 
on  their  Homestead.  They  will  crawl  over 
your  paper  while  yoa  are  writing:  musquitoes 
and  bugs  will  bite  you  on  the  Hands  and 
fingers,  crawl  over  your  face  and  neck,  get 
into  your  eyes,  and  ears  and  even  try  to  get 
into  your  mouth — the  impudent  creatures ! 
Crows  will  fly  over  your  head  and  squak,  a 
woodchuck  will  come  galloping  out  of  the 
bushes  towards  you  and  stop  and  look  at  you 
as  if  to  wonder  what  Business  that  fellow  had 
on  these  premises;  spiders  will  stop  and  look 
at  you  as  if  wondering — I  have  had  before 
now  nice  plumaged  Birds  to  come  and  sit  on 
my  shoulder." 

That  is  not  at  all  bad,  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  everybody  has  noticed  in 
the  woods. 

He  explains  that  he  is  a  great  lover 


of  birds  and  "  when  people  harm  such 
helpless  creatures "  he  thinks :  "  It 
shows  the  animal  in  them  and  I  always 
chastise  them  for  it." 

These  universal  backsets  to  unalloyed 
pleasure  are  dismissed  with  the  philo- 
sophical remark :  "  I  think  it  was  so  in- 
tended or  else  your  Pleasure  might  be 
incomplete."  If  Emerson  had  said  that 
his  commentators  would  have  felt  it  to 


A  Youthful  Rounder 

be  "  deep,"  "  stimulating,"  and  I  know 
not  what  else. 

I  threatened,  while  describing  Wil- 
liam's photograph,  to  tell  what  was  in 
his  box.  He  here,  while  describing  his 
breakfast,  reveals  the  secret :  "  This  box 
is  my  tool  box  and  commissary,  also  con- 
tains my  cooking  utensils  and  camp 
equipage."  The  culinary  apparatus  is 
simple  enough :  "  My  coffee  pot  is  an 
old  tomato  can  I  cleaned  out  and  put  in 
a  wire  bail.  My  cup  is  a  potted  ham 
can." 

When  the  importunity  of  insect  life 
compels  the  return  of  washing  day  the 
shirt  is  boiled  down,  as  he  elsewhere  de- 
scribes, in  "  a  big  tin-bucket  from  a 
dump."    A  "  Lord's  day  "  is  chosen  for 
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this,  too ;  and  when  the  garment  is  dried 
and  replaced  and  the  week's  beard  re- 
moved through  the  help  of  razor  and 
hand  glass,  or  the  mirroring  brook,  and 
the  pipe  has  been  lighted  and  the  news- 
paper or  writing  material  spread  out,  he 
more  than  once  gives  vent  to  his  quiet 
delight  in  the  holy  day  with  a  fervor 
that  recalls  George  Herbert's  rhapsody: 

"  O  day  so  calm,  so  cool,  so  bright," 

to  which  there  is  not  always  lacking  the 
pathetic  ending: 

"  The  dew  shall  weep  for  thee  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die." 

Tobacco!  Carlyle  and  "Roaving  Bill" 
join  hands :  "  I  smoke  and  chew  a  great 
deal  of  tobacco,"  he  tells  us  in  one  place. 
And  how  great  his  love  is  appears  from 
the  following : 

"  Sometimes  I  have  no  money  to  buy  to- 
bacco. I  haft  to  go  around  depots  and  Public 
Places  and  gather  up  Stumps  of  Cigars — or 
Short  '  Snipes,'  H.  Bo's  call  it." 

He  is  not  alone  in  this  practice,  as  we 
know — and  as  he  also  tells  us ;  for  he 
relates  circumstantially  how  he  had  once 
seen  a  lawyer  interrupted  in  a  curb- 
stone talk  with  a  "  Please  stand  a  little 
to  one  side,"  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
road  who  had  discovered  "  a  good  big 
snipe  "  under  the  toe  of  the  legal  shoe, 
and  who,  on  securing  compliance  with 
his  request,  gravely  picked  up  the  pre- 
cious piece  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  and 
walked  off — creating  thereby  "  quite  a 
laugh." 

That  a  lawyer  should  have  been  so 
readily  induced  to  give  up  a  thing  he  had 
his  foot  on  seems  to  have  powerfully  af- 
fected our  historian's  imagination,  for 
he  relates  that  the  picking  up  and  walk- 
ing off  were  both  done  "  in  an  uncon- 
cerned business  way,"  and  adds :  "  Some 
of  the  Ho-B's  has  all  the  cheek  imagi- 
nable," and  he  is  led  thereupori  into  an 
excursus  upon  the  evil  habits  of  the 

"  Professional  H.  B's — Those  that  make  a 
Profession  of  Begging  and  stealing  and  won't 
work,  never  did  work,  visit  all  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Priests,  Preachers,  Alms  houses — 
'  Pogies  '  they  name  them — Police  stations; 
not  so  much  the  latter  as  they  are  generally 
afraid  of  the  Police.     They  get  their  under- 


wear and  shirts  oflf  from  somebody's  cloths 
line — the  H.  B's  call  it  '  picking  a  gooseberry 
bush ;  '  you  will  hear  them  talk  about  such 
and  such  a  town  being  a  '  good  '  town  or  '  no 
good  '  as  the  case  may  be.  This  class  never 
walk,  or  '  drille '  as  they  call  it :  they  will 
wait  at  a  water  tank,  or  the  end  of  a  division, 
two  or  three  days,  sometimes  a  week  to  get 
a  train — don't  generally  haft  to  wait  that 
long ;  but  some  of  them  will  go  into  a  city  or 
town  and  stay  there  '  holding  down  the  town ' 
H.  B's  call  it,  until  the  Police  or  '  Bulls,'  as 
they  call  them,  get  on  to  them  and  either 
arrest  them  or  Run  them  out  of  town." 

"  These  are  the  fellows  that  you  see  loaf- 
ing in  the  Parks  and  other  public  places  with 
a  white  shirt  collar,  shoes  blacked,  coat  or 
pants  to  big  or  to  small,  shoes  to  large,  that 
has  been  begged  or  got  some  other  way,  stand- 
ing on  the  street  corner  at  night  begging  for  a 
night's  lodging  in  some  cheap  lodging  house 
or  to  buy  'alkca  '  to  get  drunk  on." 

"  These  are  the  fellows  that  does  most  of 
the  riding  on  trucks  and  rods,  mostly  young 
fellows  from  ten  to  thirty,  and  are  the  ones 
that  have  most  of  the  Phrazes,  slang  and 
signs ;  and  they  will  tell  you  of  good  houses 
to  bum — '  sure  to  get  a  sit  down,  or  a  hand 
out  any  way :  '  '  Such  a  house  is  good  for 
money,  or  such  a  Priest,  Doctor  or  whoever 
it  may  be.'  They  will  get  arrested  Purpose 
in  the  winter  where  there  is  no  workhouse  to 
pass  the  winter  in." 

And  he  promises  a  description  some 
time  of  "  cheap  lodging  houses,  wood- 
yards,  missions,"  adding  significantly, 
"  I  have  had  my  experience."^ 

"  You  will  see  these  fellows'  names  in  old 
houses,  depot  water  closets,  water  tanks — such 
as  '  Philly-Shorty  arrived  such  a  time,  bound 
west  or  east,  north  or  south ;  '  '  New  York 
Slim,'  '  the  Brooklyn  Kid,'  'Boston  Jack'  and  a 
thousand  other  apelations.  These  are  the  fellows 
that  receive  most  of  the  charities  and  general- 
ly never  go  Hungry  because  they  have  in- 
domitable cheek;  won't  eat  Bread,  or  Punk 
as  they  call  it,  must  have  cake  or  pie  or  dain- 
ties ;  and  the  ones  that  are  sassy  to  women ; 
won't  saw  wood  or  work  of  any  kind.  This 
class  is  composed  of  Jail  Birds,  escaped  con- 
victs young  fellows  that  have  done  something 
where  they  lived  that  they  dare  not  go  back. 
Some  of  Highly  respected  families,  others 
have  no  Homes,  probably  never  had  any." 

This  is  a  fairly  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  Professional  Tramp. 
How  numerous  is  he? 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Is    Industrial    Peace    at    Hand? 


By  Henry  White 

[Mr.  White  is  the  secretary  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  and  has  just  been  chosen  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. — Editor.] 


IT  was  an  epoch  making  event,  that 
gathering  of  men,  few  in  number,  but 
eminently  quahfied  to  represent  the 
vast  employing  interests  of  the  country, 
the  multitude  of  workers,  and  the  public 
in  general  which  met  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  industrial  peace  the  other 
day  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  in  this 
city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  Such  a  conference 
would  not  have  been  possible  a  few  years 
ago.  Until  recently  employers,  and  many 
others  as  well,  were  imbued  with  the 
feeling  that  the  unions  were  a  menace  to 
industry,  a  danger  to  society,  and  that 
they  constituted  an  irresponsible 
power  that  knew  no  limit  to  its  demands. 
While  the  organized  wage  workers  on  the 
other  hand  maintained  a  sullen  and  de- 
fiant attitude,  and  charged  the  employing 
class  with  being  actuated  solely  by  greed. 
The  earnestness  with  which  all  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  conference  pleaded  for 
peace  could  come  only  after  the  stress  and 
heat  of  conflict.  The  workers  by  virtue 
of  their  aggressiveness  have  commanded 
recognition,  and  the  employers  likewise 
with  equal  energy  disputed  their  prog- 
ress step  by  step ;  and  so  this  fervid  desire 
for  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
both.  Had  a  similar  conference  taken 
place  composed  of  other  men,  its  object 
might  have  been  thought  Utopian,  but 
the  reputation  of  the  men  who  have  se- 
riously undertaken  the  task  of  reconcil- 
ing what  may  appear  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences places  it  at  least  above  ridicule. 
Before  criticism  is  passed  upon  the 
work  of  the  committee  appointed  it  is 
well  to  know  that  none  of  the  members 
were  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  in- 
dustrial war  is  over,  that  strikes  and  lock- 
outs and  boycotts  are  of  the  past ;  but 
they  all  do  hold  that  the  waste  and  dam- 
age of  the  economic  conflict  can  be  less- 
ened and  the  battle  fought  out  in  a  more 
humane  way.  Their  declared  purpose, 
in  other  words,  is  to  get  as  near  a  con- 
dition   of    industrial    peace    as    circum- 


stances will  permit.  Some  of  the  ad- 
dresses made  upon  the  occasion  savored 
somewhat  of  the  idealistic,  and  the  har- 
monizing of  the  interests  of  capitalist  and 
laborer  was  treated  as  if  it  were  simply 
a  matter  of  "  whereas  "  and  a  "  resolve," 
but  allowances  should  be  made  for  ora- 
torical indulgence,  and  the  optimistic 
tone  of  the  speeches,  all  of  which  was 
subsequently  qualified  in  the  formal 
statement  of  the  committee  outlining  its 
plan  and  scope. 

In  that  statement,  emphasis  is  put  upon 
conciliation  as  the  means  of  "  establish- 
ing rightful  relations  between  employers 
and  workers."  "  Mutual  agreements  as 
to  conditions  under  which  labor  shall  be 
performed  "  is  commended,  and  the  com- 
mittee offers  to  "  act  as  a  forum  to  adjust 
and  decide  upon  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween w^orkers  and  their  employers." 
Surely  this  does  not  smack  of  the  vision- 
ary. 

The  mere  formation  of  such  a  com- 
mittee containing  men  who  have  led  the 
opposing  forces  of  capital  and  labor  in 
bitter  strife,  is  in  itself  an  augury  of  a 
brighter  future.  If  it  does  nothing  more 
than  to  create  a  more  tolerant  spirit  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  and  stim- 
ulate a  closer  study  of  economic  prob- 
lems, it  will  justify  its  existence.  The 
measure  of  success  it  meets  with  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  ambitious  plans 
will  at  all  times  depend  upon  the  confi- 
dence which  it  inspires. 

The  prime  requisite  for  the  establish- 
ment of  more  wholesome  relations  be- 
tween the  capitalist  and  wage  worker  is 
more  frankness  and  a  better  understand- 
ing as  to  the  character  of  the  relation- 
ship which  exists.  To  fall  into  one  an- 
other's arms,  to  avow  friendship,  to  ex- 
press regret  at  the  injury  which  has 
been  done,  would  not  alter  the  facts  of 
the  situation.  Workingmen  will  continue 
to  demand  more  pay  and  the  employer 
will  naturally  oppose  them.  The  readi- 
ness and  ability  of  the  workmen  to  fight 
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will,  as  usual,  largely  determine  the 
amount  of  their  wages  or  their  share  in 
the  product.  As  that  share  is  a  variable 
quantity,  wages  which  are  considered 
equitable  at  one  time  may  become  in- 
adequate at  another  time. 

The  compensation  of  unorganized  or 
organized  workmen  is  fixed  by  the  least 
they  can  be  made  to  take ;  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living  they  are  accustomed  to  de- 
termines that  limit.  Even  unorganized 
workmen  receive  more  wages  than  they 
otherwise  would  where  their  latent 
power  of  creating  trouble  is  feared  and 
where  there  is  a  likelihood  of  their  join- 
ing a  union  under  pressure.  This  is  why 
the  militant  aspect  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions will  under  all  conditions  be  re- 
tained. Hence  there  is  no  prospect,  as 
some  newspapers  said  of  a  general 
"  disarmament."  The  first  step  toward 
it  will  not  and  cannot  be  made  by 
the  employer,  because  his  position  is  nat- 
urally a  fortified  one.  Individually  he 
can  always  cope  with  his  organized  em- 
ployees, and  only  as  they  are  united  can 
they  treat  with  him  upon  more  even 
terms. 

We  can  all  agree  that  there  is  and 
should  be  harmony  between  capital  and 
labor,  inasmuch  as  both  are  indispensable 
to  production.  But  when  it  comes  to  di- 
viding the  proceeds,  there  is  the  rub.  We 
can  also  agree  that  the  larger  the  product 
through  the  employment  of  labor  saving 
methods,  the  better,  as  there  will  be  more 
to  be  divided,  but  again  the  question  of 
the  division.  This  is  the  pith  of  the  prob- 
lem. Altho  there  is  naturally  harmony 
between  capital  and  labor,  the  interest 
of  capitalist  and  laborer  are  by  no  means 
identical,  but  as  both  must  somehow  get 
along  together,  the  friction  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Such  being  the 
situation  it  does  not  exclude  the  element 
of  justice  or  fair  dealing.  A  Conciliation 
Committee,  having  the  confidence  of  the 
community  and  composed  of  men  pos- 
sessing practical  knowledge  of  industrial 
afifairs,  can  therefore  aid  in  mitigating 
this  antagonism,  in  preventing  avoidable 
conflicts,  in  bringing  about  a  truce — I 
use  the  word  truce  because  understand- 
ings can  only  be  temporary.  The  mutual 
agreements  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee could  only  apply  for  a  limited 
period,  and  the  terms  of  the  agreement 


must  for  the  most  part  depend  upon  the 
combative  capacity  of  the  laborers. 

What  is  implied  by  the  term  peace  is 
capable  of  a  wide  construction.  As  ordi- 
narily used  it  is  a  mere  platitude,  and  I 
regret  to  say  was  mentioned  in  that  sense 
bv  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  confer- 
ence. It  is  the  meaning  given  to  the 
word  which  is  significant,  for  every 
right  minded  person  favors  industrial 
peace  in  preference  to  war ;  even  the  em- 
ployer who  seeks  to  crush  a  union  in  or- 
der to  rid  himself  of  its  interference,  has 
that  object  in  view.  It  is  the  quality  of 
peace  desired  which  is  supremely  impor- 
tant. Is  it  the  peace  due  to  passiveness, 
dependence,  or  subjection ;  or  the  peace 
which  comes  as  a  result  of  mutual  con- 
cessions obtained  through  the  ability  of 
the  workers  to  assert  themselves  ?  Tran- 
quillity, altho  the  happiest  state,  under 
normal  conditions,  is  not  an  end  in  itself 
any  more  than  war ;  it  is  the  purpose  that 
it  serves  which  is  to  be  considered.  There  is 
a  quietude  even  more  dreadful  than  war, 
and  that  is  submission  to  injustice.  A  re- 
volt under  provocation  is  often  a  glorious 
vindication  of  human  nature.  The  ad- 
vancement of  the  working  class  from  their 
historic  servitude  can  alone  be  attributed 
to  the  power  of  resistance  which  they 
gradually  acquired,  and  which  was  pro- 
moted by  the  extension  of  education 
through  which  they  were  enabled  to  act 
in  concert.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
workers  had  literally  to  fight  their  way 
upward,  not  only  to  wrest  concessions 
from  the  employing  class,  but  also  to 
secure  recognition  from  society.  If 
history  teaches  anything,  it  is  that  a  non- 
resisting  class  has  always  been  a  subject 
class.  The  evil,  therefore,  was  not  in 
the  fighting,  but  in  the  conditions  which 
made  a  recourse  to  such  desperate  means 
essential  to  the  preservation  and  uplift- 
ing of  the  race.  The  very  strife  we  have 
gone  through  is  the  evidence  of  virility. 
The  healthiest  state  is  where  neither  side 
has  such  a  commanding  advantage  that 
one  can  afford  to  ignore  the  other  or  dis- 
regard public  sentiment.  It  is  under 
circumstances  like  these  that  there  is  a 
disposition  to  meet  and  discuss  and  ad- 
just dififerences  upon  their  merits;  and  a 
committee  of  the  character  appointed 
can  assist  powerfully  in  creating  a  whole- 
some peace. 

Nbw  York  City. 


The    Boy,    the    Bank    and    the    Dime 


By  W.  G.   Bowdoin 


ONCE  there  was  a  boy,  about  seven 
years  old,  whose  parents  thought 
he  was  flawless.      He  was  petted 
every  day  and  by  leaps  and  bounds  he 
grew  into  the  idea  that  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof  was  his.     He  became  ar- 
bitrary in  his  methods  and  not  only  gave 
the  neighbors,  but  also  his  parents,  much 
trouble.        Neither    his    father    nor    his 
mother   were   particularly    "  keen "    on 
psychology,  and  so  matters  drifted  along 
until    the    time    came   when    the    father 
awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  of  his 
ofifispring's   degeneracy.  He   came,   also, 
face  to  face  with  the  collateral  fact  that 
something  would  have  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  child   government    or  the  time 
would  speedily  arrive  when  even  a  revo- 
lution would  do  no  good.    He  therefore 
resolved  to  begin  with  the  inculcation  of 
the  great  and   basic   laws  of   frugality. 
If,  he  reasoned,  he  could  teach  his  son 
and  heir  the  value  of  money    and    self- 
denial,  a  great  step  forward  would  have 
been   taken,   and   the  way   consequently 
would   be  opened   for   education    along 
other  lines  toward  which  the  youth  had 
so    far    manifested    the    utmost    repug- 
nance.    Filled  with  these  thoughts,  and 
others  in  which  his  son  constantly  fig- 
ured as  a  bright  and  shining  star,  the 
father  bought  a  toy  bank  that  was  so 
constructed  that  it  would  receive  dimes 
to  the  extent  of  five  dollars,  but  unless 
the  full  complement  of  fifty  dimes  had 
been  faithfully  deposited  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  bank   there  was  no  such 
thing  as  withdrawals.     Until  the  afore- 
said   deposit,    the    bank    was    securely 
locked,   but   when    it   held   five    dollars' 
worth  of  dimes  it  could  then  be  easily 
opened  and  the  money  placed  in  a  real 
savings  bank,  there  to  draw  compound 
interest  and  double  itself,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  years  rolled  by.    The  father 
brought  the  bank  proudly  home,  think- 
ing of  the  time  when  his  son  should  fig- 
ure among  the  world's  great  capitalists 
and  financiers  and  be  able  to  trace  the 
origin  of  his  wealth  to  the  little  bank 
he  was  about  to  give  him.    It  was  an  in- 


spiring thought,  and  the  reveries  into 
which  this  father  fell  because  of  it 
were  very  pleasant  indeed.  He  dreamed, 
as  fathers  will,  and  when  he  reached 
home  he  was  not  a  little  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  boy  had  been  put  to  bed  and 
was  sleeping  quietly.  He  explained  his 
ideas  to  his  wife  and  wanted  to  awaken 
the  lad  in  order  to  impress  the  scheme 
upon  him  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
with  his  new  education.  His  wife  de- 
murred, however,  and  so  the  father  was 
obliged  to  wait  until  the  next  morning 
before  presenting  the  matter  to  the  young 
savage  who  was  to  be  the  subject  of  an 
experiment  with  which  he  was  destined 
to  be  entirely  out  of  sympathy. 

At  breakfast  the  father  made  a  rather 
neat  little  speech  to  his  son  and  gave 
into  his  hands  the  bank  and  a  dime,  to 
put  into  it,  that  should  serve  as  a  nucleus 
about  which  might  gather  his  wealth  and 
capital  that  was  to  be.  He  also  promised 
further  contributions  if  the  boy  would 
be  good.  The  young  man  was  engaged 
in  eating  his  breakfast  while  his  father 
was  talking  about  the  bank,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  charms  of  the 
cereals  that  were  a  part  of  the  family 
menu,  together  with  the  accompanying 
milk,  were  greater  than  was  the  rudi- 
mentary system  of  finance  that  was  pa- 
rentally outlined.  In  due  time  the  father 
went  down  town  to  do  business.  The 
son  remained  at  home  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  it  afterward  appeared.  When 
the  young  man  had  quite  finished  eating 
(because  there  remained  nothing  else  to 
eat)  he  turned  his  languishing  attention 
to  the  bank  that  his  father  had  given 
him.  He  knew  there  was  a  dime  there- 
in, because  he  had  seen  it  placed  inside. 
He  could  also  hear  it  rattle  when  he 
shook  the  bank. 

His  mother  was  a  trifle  busy  and  went 
up  stairs,  rejoiced  to  think  that  she  could 
leave  the  young  man  with  the  bank  and 
the  contemplation  of  it.  When  his 
mother  had  retired  his  interest  in  the 
bank  seemed  to  intensify.  He  shook  it; 
and  the  rattle  of  the  imprisoned  dime 
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was  again  distinctly  perceptible.  He 
shook  it  more  fiercely  and  the  sound  of 
infinitesimal  but  hoarded  wealth  was  hol- 
low. He  shook  the  bank  a  third  time 
and  then  it  slipped  from  his  fingers  and 
fell  with  a  crash  to  the  marquetry  floor. 
The  bank,  which  was  quite  heavy,  struck 
on  its  sharp  corner  and  broke  a  piece 
out  of  the  floor  that  cost  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  to  have  replaced  a  few  days 
later.  The  boy  picked  up  the  fallen 
bank  and  looked  at  it  very  hard.  He  did 
not  even  glance  at  the  damaged  floor. 
He  tried  rather  to  pry  the  bank  open 
with  a  silver  fork,  the  result  being  that 
the  prongs  of  the  fork  were  snapped  off. 
He  began  to  be  annoyed.  He  finally 
struck  the  iron  bank  right  smartly  with 
his  little  fist,  which  bruised  him.  This 
made  him  quite  angry.  Throwing  the 
offending  bank  on  the  floor,  and  thereby 
making  an  additional  dent  in  it,  he  kicked 
it  with  one  of  the  new  shoes  he  chanced 
to  have  on,  in  such  a  way  as  to  rend  a 
most  unsightly  hole  in  the  shoe  that  did 
the  kicking.  He  realized  vaguely  that 
his  progress  in  breaking  the  bank  was 
something  like  the  progress  of  most  of 
those  who  have  tried  this  sort  of  thing 
on  a  larger  scale  at  Monte  Carlo. 

In  a  reflective  mood  he  picked  up  his 
bank  once  more  and  turned  it  over  and 
over  again.  Visions  of  the  candy,  gum, 
soda,  and  other  edible  and  semi-edible 
juvenile  joys  that  the  dime  in  that  use- 
less bank  would  buy  rose  up  before  him 
and  overmastered  him.  It  is  hard  for  a 
boy  of  seven  to  be  a  hero.  Away  with 
frugality !  Away  with  self-denial !  he 
thought,  or  would  have  thought,  if  he 
had  been  a  trifle  more  familiar  with 
modern  philosophical  systems.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  future  is,  and  always 
will  be,  proverbial.  The  present  is  the 
only  time  of  which  we  are  sure.  Spend 
and  regale,  therefore,  was  the  thought 
he  had  in  mind,  if  only  the  captive  dime 
could  be  rescued.  That  would  be  hap- 
piness !  He  went  to  his  father's  tool 
chest,  where  he  had  so  often  been  told 
not  to  go.  He  lifted  the  heavy  lid  and 
there,  right  on  top,  lay  a  hammer.  It 
fairly  invited  him  to  use  it.  Temptation 
carried  him  away  captive.  He  grasped 
the  hammer  and  struck  the  bank  with 
all  his  little  might.  The  edge  of  the 
hammer  was  chipped  off  and  there  was 
a  dent  in  the  new  bank.    That  was  all. 


He  hammered  away  at  the  bank  until 
there  were  many  dents  in  it,  but  the  run 
upon  the  bank  was  valiantly  resisted. 
The  hammer  was  but  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  He  put  it  back  in  the  chest  and 
closed  the  lid  with  a  bang.  The  thought 
of  the  dime  so  near  and  yet  so 
far  was  most  aggravating.  He  thought 
and  thought  and  thought.  There  was 
nothing  promising  that  presented  itself 
by  means  of  which  he  could  make  that 
dime  negotiable.  He  took  the  bank  out 
in  the  back  yard,  where  the  walks  were 
flagged.  He  threw  it  several  times  on 
the  flagstones.  The  only  results  were 
more  dents.  The  bank  began  to  look  a 
trifle  battered.  Its  capital  was  as  yet, 
however,  entirely  unimpaired.  He  took 
the  bank  into  the  house  again  and  put 
it  on  the  hot  kitchen  range.  Some  of 
the  bright  paint  sputtered  up  and  came 
off,  but  there  was  no  further  result. 

At  last  an  idea  came  to  the  child  that 
seemed  promising.  To  carry  this  out  it 
was  needful  that  he  should  get  his 
mother's  permission  to  play  in  the  street. 
He  went,  therefore,  with  some  misgiv- 
ings to  see  if  she  would  let  him  go. 
Somewhat  to  his  surprise  she  said  he 
might  play  on  the  walk  in  front  of  the 
house  if  he  would  be  very  careful  not  to 
get  in  front  of  the  trolleys.  He  promised, 
of  course.  His  mother  dressed  him  for 
the  street  and  he  went  gayly  out.  He  had 
been  out  but  a  few  minutes  when  he 
came  in  again  and  got  his  bank.  He 
took  it  up  the  street,  and  when  fairly  out 
of  sight  of  his  own  house  he  placed  the 
bank  upon  the  car  track  and  then  ran 
back  to  wait  for  a  passing  car.  Pres- 
ently the  car  came  with  a  rush  and  was 
gone,  scattering  sparks  in  transit.  The 
car  simply  pushed  the  bank  off  the  track. 
The  boy  put  it  back  and  possessed  his 
soul  with  such  patience  as  he  could. 
The  four  following  cars  likewise  swept 
the  bank  harmlessly  from  the  track,  but 
the  fifth,  a  fifteen-ton  car,  struck  it  a 
little  on  the  slant  and  the  bank  was  left 
fragmentary.  With  a  shout  of  triumph 
the  youthful  spendthrift  snatched  the 
dime  from  the  roadbed  where  it  lay,  and 
with  it  safely  in  his  hand  he  ran  off  to 
the  nearest  candy  store,  where  he  bought 
sweetmeats  until  the  dime  was  gone. 
Then  he  went  out  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
fections until  they,  too,  were  gone. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  what  the  moral 
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of  this  tale  is,  nor  to  mention  the  doc- 
tor's charges  for  attendance  on  the  child 
because  of  the  candy  eaten  for  which  the 
dime  paid.  It  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less to  point  out  wherein  the  father 
failed  in  his  application  of  first  class 
moral  teaching.    Nor  would  anything  be 


gained  by  tabulating  the  language  of  the 
father  when  the  damage  was  footed  up. 
These  items  are  familiar  to  parents  with 
boys  in  the  family  and  are  quite  common- 
place. So,  for  that  matter,  is  this  little 
story  of  the  boy,  the  bank,  and  the  dime. 

Brookiyn,  N.  Y. 


Public    Parks    and    Gardens  * 

By    Dr.    William    Trelease 

Director  ok  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 


PARKS  and  gardens  are  commonly 
looked  upon  as  breathing  places 
and  pleasure  resorts,  rather  than 
as  institutions  of  educational  value,  and, 
indeed,  as  they  are  ordinarily  main- 
tained, this  conception  of  them  is 
not  far  from  the  truth.  Yet  a  simple 
grove,  affording  a  pleasant  resort  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  may  be  very 
easily  converted  into  a  means  of  educa- 
tion by  affixing  to  the  plants  labels  bear- 
ing their  common  and  scientific  names, 
with  an  indication  of  the  native  country 
when  they  are  introduced  plants.  The 
superintendents  of  many  parks  have  long 
recognized  this  fact.  Some  of  the  estab- 
lishments known  and  maintained  as  parks 
are  of  the  greatest  educational  value,  and 
the  easy  transition  from  a  park  or  pleas- 
ure garden  to  a  botanical  garden  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  examples. 

Like  everything  else,  a  botanical  gar- 
den is  to  a  degree  satisfactory  in  pro- 
portion to  its  scope  and  the  use  made  of 
it.  Beautiful  as  an  acre  of  peonies  or  a 
dozen  acres  of  callas  or  Easter  lilies  may 
be,  and  numerous  as  the  plants  they  con- 
tain may  be,  neither  is  usually  to  be 
classed  in  educational  value  with  the 
little  garden  adjoining  the  country 
schoolhouse,  in  which  a  dozen  or  two 
species,  planted  and  tended  and  propa- 
gated by  the  children,  furnish  a  daily 
lesson  of  difference  and  resemblance  in 
form  and  vigor  and  habits  of  life.  Beau- 
tiful as  the  public  squares  of  some  of  our 
larger  cities  are  in  their  summer  blaze  of 
color  and  elaborateness  of  geometric  de- 
sign, and  varied  as  their  contents  may 
be,  they  may  not  be  comparable  in  utility 

♦  The  illustrations  accomoanving  this  article  are  repro- 
duced from  photoeraphs  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  director  of  the  garden. 


with  the  few  shelves  full  of  geraniums 
and  aloes  and  cactuses  and  squills  that 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  a  bay- 
window  of  a  home,  which  the  mother 
tends  almost  as  carefully  as  she  does  her 
children,  and  which  the  children  grow 
up  to  know  almost  as  members  of  the 
family. 

Botanical  gardens  of  various  sizes  and 
efficiency  have  existed  for  several  cen- 
turies. At  first  they  were  for  the  growth 
of  healing  herbs.  Pliny  mentions  one 
maintained  at  Rome  by  Castor,  and  many 
of  the  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages 
appear  to  have  had  more  or  less  exten- 
sive establishments  of  this  kind.  Among 
the  most  noted  gardens  of  the  present 
time  are  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew,  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  of  Berlin,  which  in  its 
new  form  at  Dahlem  is  probably  the  most 
instructively  laid  out  of  any  such  estab- 
lishment ;  the  Imperial  Garden  at  St. 
Petersburg,  which,  because  of  climatic 
conditions,  has  developed  one  of  the  most 
extensive  systems  of  plant-houses  in  ex- 
istence ;  and  the  tropical  gardens  of  Buit- 
enzorg,  Java,  and  Peradeniya,  Ceylon. 
These  and  two  or  three  others  constitute 
a  class  of  botanical  gardens  of  a  wealth 
of  endowment  and  magnitude  of  plan 
quite  distinct  from  other  establishments. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  every  uni- 
versity has  its  small  botanical  garden,  so 
planned  as  to  give  a  living  synopsis  of 
the  principal  botanical  topics  treated  in 
the  class  room  and  to  furnish  material 
for  demonstration  and  laboratory  study. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  in  St.  Louis 
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correspond  more  closely  with  institutions 
of  the  first  type,  while  excellent  univer- 
sity gardens  are  maintained  at  Harvard, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  a 
few  other  institutions. 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  owes 
its  origin  to  the  love  of  plants  which 
characterized  the  late  Henry  Shaw,  a  na- 
tive Englishman,  who  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  long  life  in  St.  Louis.  He  ac- 
cumulated large  wealth  in  this  city,  and 
on  retiring  from  business    attempted  to 


of  a  distinct  botanical  lesson;  an  ar- 
boretum, containing  a  varied  and 
select  collection  of  trees  planted  after 
the  manner  of  a  grove;  and  a  fruiti- 
cetum,  which,  however,  was  rather  in  the 
nature  of  an  orchard, and  a  vegetable  gar- 
den. Additions  are  now  being  made  or 
planned  which  contemplate  the  presen- 
tation by  means  of  natural  planting  of  the 
essential  constituents  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican flora,  arranged  according  to  the 
prevalent  English  system  of  classifica- 
tion, and  of  the  more  modern  German 


\'i(t()ria   Pond,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 


make  it  of  benefit  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
About  his  home  during  his  life-time  grew 
up  a  small  but  attractive  garden,  which 
was  always  freely  opened  to  the  public. 
In  1858  this  was  greatly  extended,  and 
the  plan  was  then  definitely  conceived  of 
leaving  it  as  a  scientific  gift  to  the  world. 
On  the  garden,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1889,  Mr.  Shaw  settled  practically  all 
of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  several  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  Garden,  in  its  original  plan,  as  left 
by  its  founder,  consisted  of  a  central 
portion  or  flower  garden,  planted  partly 
in  a  formal  manner  and  designed  rather 
for  a  display  of  a  variety  of  beau- 
tiful   plants    than    for    the    conveying 


system,  the  plants  chosen  to  represent 
the  latter  being  as  far  as  possible  from 
other  countries  than  North  America. 
About  10,000  species  and  varieties  of 
plants  are  in  cultivation  at  the  Garden, 
the  cactuses,  agaves,  yuccas,  orchids 
and  ferns  being  particularly  well  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Shaw's  purpose  in  founding  this 
institution  was  to  afford  pleasure  and  in- 
cidental instruction  to  the  public  through 
rendering  readily  accessible  a  large  and 
varied  collection  of  labeled  plants ;  to  af- 
ford facilities  for  teachers  of  natural  sci- 
ence, who  in  large  numbers  bring  their 
classes  to  the  Garden  for  study,  and  to 
further  a  knowledge  of  both  pure  and 
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applied  botany  by  means  of  investigation. 
Careful  estimates  show  that  as  many  as 
80,000  persons  visit  the  Garden  each 
year. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  garden  of  this  class 
appeals  to  the  public  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  park.  People  go  to  a  park  large- 
ly for  the  pleasure  of  strolling  and  loung- 
ing in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  music,  which  on  Sundays 
is  commonly  provided  in  the  better  sup- 
ported parks,  but  it  is  observable  that 
the  usual  visitors  to  the  Missouri  Botan- 


of  dried  plants  are  contained  in  the  herba- 
rium, and  this  collection  is  constantly 
growing  through  the  acquisition  of  pri- 
vate herbaria  and  current  collections 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  li- 
brary, which  includes  some  35,000  books 
and  pamphlets  pertaining  to  all  branches 
of  pure  and  applied  botany,  is  recognized 
as  being  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
world. 

The  trustees  of  the  Garden,  with  its 
founder,  fully  recognize  the  importance 
of  research  work,  not  only  in  the  science 


The  Mausoleum,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 


ical  Garden  are  moved  by  an  interest  in 
seeing  the  variety  of  plants,  in  getting 
notions  of  the  types  of  vegetation,  and  in 
noting  plants  which  are  adapted  to  their 
own  home  use.  The  larger  number  of 
visitors,  therefore,  are  in  a  sense  sight- 
seers rather  than  persons  in  quest  of  a 
restful  place  in  which  to  pass  the  time. 
Comparatively  few,  however,  make  more 
than  a  superficial  examination  of  any  one 
feature.  For  those  few,  as  for  the  more 
serious  student  of  a  particular  subject, 
the  Garden  provides  herbarium  and  li- 
brary facilities,  in  addition  to  those  af- 
forded by  the  living  plants.  At  present 
not  far  from  400,000  sheets  of  specimens 


of  botany  but  along  the  many  lines  of 
its  application,  and  a  series  of  Annual  Re- 
ports, of  which  twelve  have  thus  far  ap- 
peared, bear  abundant  evidence  of  the 
activity  of  the  office  staff  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  this  direction.  In  its  admin- 
istration the  Garden  is  conceived  on  the 
most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  broad 
plans  of  its  founder,  and  its  facilities,  of 
whatever  description,  are  freely  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  all  investigators,  in 
whatever  field  their  labors  may  lie. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  ways  in  which 
science  may  be  best  advanced,  but  the 
results  already  reached  and  the  inevitable 
outcome    of    the  policy  adopted  under 
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Mr.  Shaw's  endowment  make  it  certain 
not  only  that  no  more  enduring  monu- 
ment could  have  been  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory than  the  Garden  which  he  himself 
started,  but  that  the  money  with  which 
he  endowed  it  could   in  no  other  way 


have  been  made  to  contribute  more,  not 
only  to  the  pleasure  of  the  public  and 
the  pride  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located, 
but  to  the  advancement  of  science,  both 
as  a  stimulus  and  in  direct  results 
achieved. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A    Servant    Girl's    Letter 

[Some  weeks  a9;o  we  published  an  article  by  a  woman  who  tried,  for  a  time,  the  life  of  a  servant  girl.  One  ot 
our  readers  gave  the  article  to  his  sister,  who  has  been  in  domestic  service  lor  twenty  years,  and  asked  her  to  write 
up  her  experience.  She  thus  replies  in  a  personal  letter  to  him,  which  he  sends  to  us,  and  w^^ich  we  are  glad  to  print. 
— Editor  ] 


I  AM  sorry,  but  under  present  condi- 
tions it  is  impossible  for  me  to  write 
anything  on  any  subject.  This  may 
seem  incredible,  but  it  will  not  be  when 
I  tell  you  that  from  six  a.  m.  to  eight 
p.  M.  I  don't  get  time  to  write  so  much 
as  a  postal  card.  After  the  day  is  over 
I  am  too  tired,  confused  and  nervous  to 
do  anything  except  look  over  the  paper 
and  go  to  bed.  Including  the  basement, 
this  house  has  four  stories,  and  I  have  to 
go  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  or  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  about  forty  times 
a  day.  Sometimes  the  front  and  back 
door  bells  ring  simultaneously,  the  lat- 
ter down  in  the  basement.     Mrs.  's 

customers  and  callers  are  numerous  and 
I  have  to  answer  the  bell,  then  go  up 
to  her  work  room  and  announce  the 
name  of  each.  There  must  be  a  million 
agents  in  Chicago  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  call  here.  I  also  do  the 
marketing  and  housework,  washing  and 
ironing,  and  cater  to  the  stomachs  of 
these  very  fussy  people.  When  I  get  to 
my  room  it  is  sometimes  as  much  as  I 
can  do  to  tell  "  where  I  am  at."  There 
are  so  many  books  here  that  I  should  like 
to  read,  but  can't  even  get  the  time  to 
look  at. 

I  wonder  if  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  servant  girls  or  anybody  else  will 
get  any  rest ;  or  will  the  people  who  live 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century 
have  to  hustle  as  the  people  of  to-day 
do,  consoling  themselves  meanwhile  by 
singing :  "  We'll  rest  on  the  evergreen 
shore  ? "  It  is  about  the  same  with 
every  one  who  works,  the  "  Song  of  the 

Shirt  "  with  variations.    With  Mrs. 

and   her   two  assistants    it    is    "  stitch, 


stitch,  stitch,"  and  keep  the  sewing  ma- 
chine buzzing  all  day  long.  Her  cus- 
tomers are  hurrying  her  for  their  dresses, 
so  that  she  is  nervous  and  overworked. 
When  I  occasionally  ask  her  what  she 
would  like  to  eat  the  usual  reply  is,  "  I 
haven't  time  to  think  of  it ;  get  what  you 
please."  She  is  one  of  the  few  women 
I  can  stay  in  the  house  with  in  this 
capacity,  and  even  if  she  made  house- 
keeping her  business  she  would  be  a 
good  woman  to  work  for. 

As  to  the  article  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, the  young  woman  had  no  ex- 
perience worth  mentioning.  She  does 
not  treat  the  subject  from  a  general 
point  of  view.  Leaving  the  question  of 
thirteen,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day 
of  hard  drudgery  out,  I  cannot  see  why 
any  one  of  pride  and  spirit  would  choose 
that  kind  of  work,  as  she  says  she  would, 
unless  compelled  to  earn  her  living. 
The  negroes  in  the  South  have  as  much 
chance  of  social  recognition  as  have 
those  who  do  domestic  service  in  the 
North.  Between  them  and  society  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Of  course  I  don't 
mean  fashionable  society,  but  any  that 
a  respectable,  intelligent  person  would 
desire  to  be  recognized  by.  The  very 
name  servant  girl  carries  along  with  it 
a  degrading  sense  of  servility  and  serf- 
dom that  is  resented  by  the  most  ig- 
norant of  them. 

Lately  some  enterprising  and  well 
meaning  women  have  formed  a  union 
here  in  the  hope  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  do  house- 
work. It  is  not  called  the  "  Servant 
Girls'  Union."  I  believe  it  is  the 
"  Household     Workers     of     America." 
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What's  in  a  name?     Ask  Shakespeare. 
A  good  deal  sometimes. 

I  am  extremely  optimistic  of  the  serv- 
ant girl  problem.  I  think  it  will  be 
solved  some  time — in  the  millennium. 
Any  one  reading  the  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  and  not  knowing  the 
significance  of  the  term  would  think  the 


servant  girl  problem  was  some  formi- 
dable dragon,  such  as  mythological 
heroes  used  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
exterminating.  If  one  of  the  twelve  la- 
bors of  Hercules  had  been  to  solve  the 
servant  girl  problem  he  never  would 
have  had  the  reputation  he  has. 

Chicago,  III. 
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By  Bolton  Hall 


Author  of  "Things  As  They  Are,",  Ere. 


The  Workingman  and       ,      ,  ,  .°         , 

»i,    Tu-  1  •  had      a      bit      of 

the  Thmkingman  ,  ,  .   , 

ground  on  which 
he  lived.  It  seemed  to  be  worth  very 
little,  so,  after  a  while,  he  gave  it  to  the 
Thinkingman.  Nevertheless,  the  Work- 
ingman had  to  live  on  the  land,  so  the 
Thinkingman  charged  him  rent.  Then 
the  Workingman  called  the  Thinking- 
man a  Monopolist. 

The  Thinkingman  thought  and  made 
a  law ;  then  he  nominated  law  makers 
and  the  Workingman  voted  for  them — 
the  law  makers  adopted  a  Constitution, 
to  prevent  any  change. 

The  Workingman  worked  and  made 
a  gun ;  then  he  gave  it  to  the  Thinking- 
man for  the  rent.  The  Thinkingman 
said,  "  What  good  is  a  gun  to  me  unless 
I  have  a  man  to  use  it?  I  can't  risk  my 
own  life."  So  the  Workingman  voted 
an  appropriation  out  of  his  wages  to  the 
Thinkingman  to  hire  a  man  to  use  the 
gun.  Then  the  Workingman  called  the 
Thinkingman  an  Aristocrat. 

The  appropriation  set  the  Working- 
man  behind  with  his  rent,  so  the  Think- 
ingman sent  the  hired  man  (with  the 
gun)  to  turn  the  Workingman  out  of  his 
tenement.  The  Workingman  called  the 
Thinkingman  an  Oppressor. 

Now  the  question  is,  Who  really  dis- 
possessed that  Workingman  ? 

w.ct^,;      fh«      "  More    rent !  "    said    the 

Restoring  the       „  n      ■, 

Balance  Farmer,     why,  you  know 

I  have  had  a  bad  year; 
I  have  raised  $600  worth  more  produce 
than  I  bought." 

"Why,"  said  the  Landlord,  "that 
looks  to  me  like  making  a  profit." 

"  Profit! "  cried  the  Tenant;  "  no,  the 


more  you  export  and  the  less  you  get 
back,  the  more  favorable  is  the  balance 
of  trade." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  answered  the  Landlord, 
"  then  your  rent  will  be  $700  more  this 
year  and  I'll  take  your  $600  worth  of 
produce  in  part  payment.  That  will 
make  a  satisfactory  balance  for  both  of 
us." 

A    u         h      '  Nobody      allows      their 

"  /-,"ij"^       children  to  play  with  Katv 
Child  o      -^1  u 

Smith,   mamma;   she   says 

none  of  the  children  round  here  will  go 

to  her  house,  tho  she  has  asked  them 

ever  so  often ;  she  cried  when  she  told 

me,    so    I'm    going    to    play    with    her, 

mamma." 

"  The  Smiths  are  vulgar  people, 
dear — " 

"  Why,  mamma,  they  have  a  carriage, 
just  like  us,  and  a  pony,  too.  Are  they 
naughty,  mamma  ?  " 

"  No,  dearie,  they  know  no  better ;  but 
Katy's  the  little  girl  that  uses  such  bad 
grammar  and  eats  with  her  knife." 

"  But  I  know  better  and  I  could  teach 
her,  if  she  comes  here." 

"  Sweetheart,  if  you  play  with  her, 
none  of  the  other  children  will  play  with 
you — that's  the  trouble  about  having  bad 
manners.    You  must  not  play  with  her." 

"  But  if  nobody  taught  her,  it  isn't  her 
fault;  it  isn't  her  fault,  mamma,"  she 
cries,  "and  it  isn't  her  fault,"  the  tears 
filled  my  little  girl's  eyes. 

I  am  old  and  wise;  I  did  not  cry. 


"  When  we  were  discussing 
overproduction,      O,      Bicy- 
clades,  you  called  Lycurg^s 
'  a  farmer.* " 


A  Socratic 
Dialog 
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"  Yes,  Socrates,  and  deservedly ;  for 
he  would  not  agree  that  men  are  in  want 
because  they  produce  too  much  of  every- 
thing they  need." 

"  Did  you  mean,  then,  Bicyclades,  that 
he  was  a  cultivator  of  land,  or  do  you 
consider  that  to  be  a  farmer  is  equivalent 
to  being  stupid  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  the  latter,  Socrates ;  for  I 
think  farmers  are  poor  because  they  are 
stupid — that  is,  excepting  those  that 
farm  farmers  instead  of  farming  farms." 

"  Then  either  there  is  something  stu- 
pid in  our  present  method  of  cultivation 
of  land,  or  else  a  stupid  class  of  men 
takes  to  it.     Is  that  not  true  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Socrates." 

"  But  to  farm  requires  much  knowl- 
edge and  skill ;  moreover,  the  stupid  are 
inclined  to  keep  their  places  as  Profes- 
sors rather  than  to  go  to  the  country; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  that  a  stupid  class 
of  men  take  to  farming." 

"  True,  Socrates,  I  had  not  thought 
of  that." 

"  Is  it  not  also  true,  Bicyclades,  that 
contact  of  men  one  with  another,  more 
than  anything  else,  makes  men  bright 
and  sharp?  " 

"  I  believe  that  to  be  the  fact." 

"  What  class  of  men,  then,  is  the  most 
isolated,  O  Bicyclades?" 

"  Surely  the  farmers,  Socrates,  unless 
you  except  keepers  of  lighthouses,  and 
the  wise." 

"  But,  why  are  the  farmers  isolated — 
is,  then  all  the  vacant  land  adjoining  the 
cities  used  for   farming  or  otherwise?" 

"  Indeed,  no,  Socrates ;  around  Athens, 
Ohio,  are  many  miles  of  unoccupied 
land." 

"  Are  those  such  "  Vacant  Lots  "  as 
Potatos  Patchrockles  allowed  the  dis- 
employed  persons  to  cultivate?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Socrates ; 
for,  if  the  people  cultivated  lots,  they 
would  not  be  dis-employed." 

"  I  meant  disemployed  from  their 
natural  avocations  of  building  or  manu- 
facturing or  trading  on  those  lots." 

"  They  are  the  same  kind  of  lots,  Soc- 
rates." 

"  Who  holds  those  lots  of  land?  " 

"  No  one,  Socrates ;  they  stay  there 
without  being  held." 

"  You  say  truth,  Bicyclades,  but  I 
mean  who  owns  them." 


"  I,  indeed,  for  I  bought  them  of  Ly- 
curgus,  as  you  know,  Socrates." 

"  It  was  he  who  made  the  land  laws 
and  went  away,  instead  of  adopting  a 
Constitution,  lest  wiser  men  should 
change  them."  [Editor's  Note. — Soc- 
rates appears  to  be  mistaken  here.] 

"  But  you,  Bicyclades,  do  you  let  the 
farmers  have  those  lots  to  farm  ?  " 

"  No,  for  the  farmers  are  poor ;  they 
cannot  pay  all  that  the  land  will  be 
worth  in  five  years,  Socrates." 

"  Are  they  not  poor  because  they  have 
to  work  upon  poor  or  distant  lands?  " 

"  It  certainly  seems  that  that  would 
make  them  poor." 

"  But  these  poor  men  would  get  rich 
by  tilling  that  valuable  land  if  you  would 
let  them?" 

"  It  seems  so,  Socrates." 

"  Do  you  get  produce  from  it,  Bicy- 
clades?" 

"  No,  it  produces  nothing  now ;  you 
know  that  I  am  land-poor,  O  Socrates." 

"  Then  is  it  not  you  who  would  right- 
ly be  called  '  a  farmer,'  Bicyclades,  if 
you  make  other  men  poor  in  order  to 
keep  yourself  poor  also?" 

"  It  is  time  that  you  drank  your  hem- 
lock, Socrates." 

T-    1    /^i.      u    The  Fair  held   for  the 
An  Early  Church    ,  ^,      ^  ,,      ^,     .     . 

p     .     .  benefit  of  the  Christians 

at  Antioch  on  Christ- 
mas A.  D.  42  was  a  most  enjoyable  occa- 
sion. The  contest  for  the  most  popular 
disciple  Was  most  exciting.  Thomas  had 
III  votes,  but  at  the  last  moment  Simon 
Magus  took  a  hundred  votes  at  three 
farthings  each,  bringing  him  in  first  with 
178. 

Mary  Magdalen  had  a  great  success 
at  the  flower  booth,  all  the  young  dis- 
ciples flocking  to  buy  at  extravagant 
prices  the  roses  she  had  kissed. 

The  handsome  Timothy  proved  him- 
self a  most  entertaining  auctioneer,  and 
realized  nearly  a  talent  for  one  of  Dor- 
cas's quilts. 

Forty  chances  were  sold  on  a  fine 
sword  donated  by  Peter ;  amid  great 
laughter  and  excitement  it  was  awarded 
to  John. 

The  proceeds  were  thirty  pieces  of 
silver. 

Ni'w  York  Cn\. 
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R.  L.  S.* 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  the  one 
man  who  has  come  the  nearest  to  follow- 
ing the  exact  orbit  our  imagination  traces 
for  the  litterateur.  After  such  a  youth 
as  we  Hke  to  ascribe  to  talent,  melan- 
choly and  fanciful,  merely  vagrant  to  the 
plain,  conventional  sense,  he  undertook 
in  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship  to  com- 
bine the  study  of  law  with  that  of  letters 
— a  reconciliation  that  has  come  to  seem 
characteristic  of  professors  of  his  art 
since  the  days  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
And  then,  as  a  master,  there  is  no  genre 
upon  which  he  has  not  exercised  his 
craft.     In  the  words  of  his  biographer, 

"  he  wrote  novels — the  novel  of  adventure,  the 
novel  of  character,  the  novel  of  incident ;  he 
wrote  short  stories  and  essays  of  all  kinds — 
their  variety  it  is  impossible  even  to  character- 
ize;  he  wrote  history  and  biography,  fables 
and  moralities,  and  treatises  on  ethics;  he 
wrote  poems — blank  verse,  lyrics  and  ballads, 
songs  and  poetry  for  children ;  he  wrote  plays, 
ranging  from  melodrama  to  genteel  comedy ; 
books  of  travel  reflective  and  descriptive ;  he 
composed  prayers  and  lay  sermons,  and  even 
entered  on  political  speculation." 

And  besides  all  this  he  was,  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four seems  by  some  extraordinary  over- 
sight to  have  forgotten,  wherein  the  tale 
for  once  loses  something  in  his  telling 
of  it,  a  voluminous  writer  of  familiar 
letters.  In  short,  it  would  appear  from 
this  showing,  he  has  done  more  of  those 
things  that  we  have  come  to  think  the 
writer's  affair  and,  like  Tom  Sawyer,  has 
succeeded  in  throwing  more  style  into 
the  performance  than  another.  All  that 
has  seemed  needed  to  fill  out  the  entire 
measure  of  the  character  is  a  biography, 
a  biography  worthy  of  him,  if  it  might 
be,  and  recalling,  like  his  own  work,  the 
great  literary  models  of  its  kind. 

Let  us  confess  it  frankly,  probably  no 
one  could  have  satisfied  us  perfectly  in 
this  particular  but  himself  in  completing 
the  autobiography  quoted  in  the  life,  but 
never  finished.      Mr.   Balfour's  book  is 
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everything  that  a  gentleman's  should  be, 
if  one  must  write  a  biography  to  the 
memory  of  a  friend.  It  is  discreet,  and 
loyal  from  the  first  page  to  the  apotheosis 
which  constitutes  the  matter  of  the  last 
chapter.  But  as  surely  it  is  not  the  life 
we  should  have  wished  for  Stevenson. 
And  we  say  so  without  a  thought  of  cen- 
sure, rather  with  a  touch  of  admiration 
for  Mr.  Balfour's  generosity,  and  per- 
haps his  courage  also,  in  undertaking  a 
task  for  which,  desirable  as  he  felt  its 
accomplishment,  he  must  have  known 
that  he  was  not  altogether  well  equipped. 
There  are  few  writers  who  have  written 
so  much  that  is  "  available  "  and  who 
have  in  consequence  been  so  thoroughly 
exploited  as  Stevenson ;  and  the  fact  that 
after  Mr.  Colvin's  publication  of  the 
letters  there  was  so  little  left  for  any  one 
else  to  say,  may  account,  at  least  in  part, 
for  our  disappointment  in  the  life.  And 
no  doubt  Mr.  Balfour  has  shown  his 
judgment  in  filling  his  woof  with  quota- 
tions which  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
new. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Balfour  does  not  see  his  cousin  ex- 
actly as  others  see  him.  And  our  un- 
easy suspicion  that  we  had  been  assisting 
at  the  inception  of  a  Stevenson  myth 
has  been  since  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ley's article  in  the  Christmas  number  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  Apparently 
the  reader  who  turns  to  the  biography 
to  objectivize  his  impressions  of  Steven- 
son, the  author,  will  add  much  that  is 
unreliable  to  his  sense  of  the  external 
reality.  Of  course,  we  are  not  com- 
petent ourselves  to  speak  of  the  man, 
but  the  case  seems  very  much  the  same 
with  the  writer.  Under  the  leadership 
of  friends,  whose  reverential  attitude 
can  command  only  respect  in  the  gen- 
erality of  a  cynical  world,  the  reading 
public  is  in  some  little  danger  of  losing 
all  proportionate  sense  of  Stevenson's 
proper  place  and  value  in  literature, — 
and  the  more  so  because  objective  as 
was  his  art,  his  life,  being  essentially 
intrinsic,  resolves  itself  almost  entirely 
into  a  literary  development.     Personally 
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we  have  the  greatest  respect  for  his  cun- 
ning and  conscience ;  but  we  must  add 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  accept 
him  at  his  editor's  and  his  biographer's 
extreme  estimate — we  have  never  been 
able  to  take  him  as  an  author  quite  so 
seriously,  shall  we  say? 

The  youthfulness  which  Mr.  Balfour 
as  well  as  the  critics  put  forward  as  the 
distinguishing  trait  of  his  personality, 
shows  itself  in  his  writing — and  here,  we 
fear  lest  we  part  company  with  these 
other  gentlemen — under  the  very  unpro- 
fessional but  often  very  entertaining 
form  of  amateurishness.  This  is  certain- 
ly his  attitude  toward  his  art  as  it  defines 
itself  in  his  letters  and  still  more  in  his 
biography — the  secret  of  his  inveterate 
talk  of  "  shop,"  for  no  writer  has  ever 
talked  shop  so  inveterately  as  he ;  and  it 
is  this  quality  that  makes  everything  he 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  so  charmingly 
fresh  and  suggestive.  In  spite  of  his 
long  apprenticeship,  or  perhaps  because 
of  the  self-consciousness  developed  by 
his  abnormal  literary  education,  disasso- 
ciated as  it  was  from  the  usual  practical 
business  responsibilities,  he  had  grown 
gradually  into  the  pattern  of  the  empiric, 
constantly  experimenting,  forever  seek- 
ing new  things,  delighting  himself  with 
novel  combinations  without  settling  posi- 
tively to  any  particular  method,  so  that 
even  at  the  last  he  had  hardly  found 
himself  as  yet  in  his  main  branch,  fic- 
tion. So  the  attentive  reader  cannot 
have  failed  to  notice  that  many  of  his 
essays  read  like  clever  exercises  on  some 
self-set  theme,  where  the  subject  counts 
for  very  little,  the  practice  for  every- 
thing. And,  in  fact,  we  find  here  in  his 
biography  any  matter,  however  slight, 
serving  him  as  an  occasion — but  natural- 
ly nothing  quite  so  conveniently  as  the 
past,  with  its  almost  inexhaustible  re- 
serve of  intimate,  ready-made  topics, 
upon  which  he  could  draw  at  pleasure. 
Indeed,  we  may  not  be  so  very  far  afield 
in  considering  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  has  been  remarked  that  he 
worked  his  childhood,  the  delusive  ex- 
pansiveness  with  which  he  seems  to 
gather  the  reader  into  his  confidence,  as 
nothing  more  than  the  consequence  of 
this  perpetual  itch  of  writing,  with  its 
perpetual  search  for  subjects.  And  it 
is  probably  a  result  of  this  same  circum- 
stance  that   one   is  occasionally   struck 


in  reading  him  with  a  sense  of  insub- 
stantiality,  as  tho  his  idea  were  somehow 
accidentally  disengaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  sentences. 

In  default,  then,  of  any  actual  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  man,  one 
may  suspect  without  derogation — and 
particularly  so  with  the  comfort  of  Mr. 
Henley's  authority — that  Stevenson  was, 
in  the  same  sense  and  just  in  the  same 
measure  as  in  literature,  something  of 
a  dilettante  also  in  life — a  view  of  the 
case  which  may  very  well  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  writing  with 
the  sun  very  strong  in  his  eyes,  and 
which  may  throw  something  of  a  soften- 
ing human  shadow  into  the  serious,  the 
almost  painfully  serious,  picture  which 
he  has  drawn  of  his  friend. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  * 

Now  that  his  last  novel,  which  was  in 
press  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has 
been  read,  it  becomes  somebody's  duty 
once  more  to  explain  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
remarkable  success.  But  few  reviewers 
in  America  will  covet  the  task,  altho  he 
was  accounted  in  England  as  one  of 
those  who  come  with  a  tale  "  which 
holdeth  children  from  play  and  old  men 
from  the  chimney  corner." 

Before  entering  the  field  of  fiction  he 
published  a  volume  of  delicate,  scholarly 
essays,  entitled  "  Studies  in  Early 
French  Poetry,"  and  an  edition  of 
Rabelais, — a  philosopher,  by  the  way, 
whose  influence  upon  him  was  sufficient- 
ly strong  for  him  to  be  called  one  of 
Rabelais's  disciples.  He  was  thirty  years 
of  age  before  his  first  novel  appeared. 
And  he  probably  owed  his  success  as  a 
writer,  more  than  any  other  literary  man 
of  his  times,  to  the  long  period  which  he 
devoted  to  study  and  preparation  for 
his  work.  He  was  such  a  student  of 
polite  literature,  for  instance,  and  of 
Dickens  in  particular,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  passed  an  examination  in  "  Pick- 
wick "  which  the  author  declared  he 
himself  could  not  have  come  through. 

He  balanced,  as  few  men  knew  the 
art  of  doing,  words  and  phrases,  and  he 
understood  the  science  of  constructing  a 
plot  which  would  last  through  to  the 
final  page.     But  his  popularity  in  Great 
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Britain  originated  in  his  broad  humani- 

tarianism,  his  charity,  which  invariably 
identified  him  with  the  cause  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  oppressed.  And  he 
evidently  discovered  Dickens's  route  to 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  for  never 
since  the  prison  reforms  brought  about 
by  Dickens'  novels  have  they  responded 
so  magnificently  to  the  cry  of  distress  as 
when  immediately  after  the  publication 
of  Besant's  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men,"  they  founded  that  great  char- 
ity, the  "  People's  Palace,"  in  East  Lon- 
don. After  that  many  of  his  stories  were 
written  with  a  "  purpose,"  and  these 
have  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  in  England,  as  well  as 
to  the  "  Society  of  Authors,"  of  which 
he  was  for  many  years  the  president,  and 
whose  cause  he  championed  against  their 
natural  enemies,  the  publishers. 

A  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in 
East  London  would  be  highly  appropri- 
ate; but  the  writing  of  thirty  novels 
rarely  entitles  a  man  to  the  slender 
wreath  of  fame.  And  there  are  many 
who  will  question  Besant's  right  to  such 
a  bestowal  of  immortality.  His  genius 
consisted  in  an  "  infinite  capacity  for 
work,"  and  successful  accomplishment 
was  not  so  much  the  result  of  inspiration 
with  him  as  it  was  of  patience  and  tedi-" 
ous  practice.  This  would  be  evident  to 
those  who  have  only  read  the  "  rules  " 
which  he  prepared  for  his  own  guidance 
and  which  not  long  ago  were  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  both  in  England  and 
America.  If  one  has  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  sufficient  fortitude  to  follow 
them,  he  can  get  on  without  the  crest  of 
genius.  He  will  be  able  to  write  an  in- 
teresting story,  just  as  an  old  woman 
"  turns  "  the  heel  of  her  stocking, — with 
a  sort  of  knitting  needle  accuracy,  in 
which  she  becomes  skilful  with  practice. 
So  it  was  with  Besant.  He  had  a  mathe- 
matically correct  imagination.  He  never 
permitted  his  hero  to  shorten  his  sword 
in  the  fight,  nor  allowed  him  any  per- 
sonal privileges  beyond  the  regulations 
governing  such  characters  in  the  best 
examples  of  fiction.  The  women  who 
figure  in  his  novels  are  at  most  only  the 
exponents  of  some  doctrine  which  he 
held  concerning  virtue  or  vice.  And 
they  are  cut  out  and  fitted  into  the  tale 
like  patterns,  so  that  they  belong  to  lit- 
erature rather  than  to  real  life. 


It  was  only  when  he  came  to  the  lay- 
ing out  of  a  garden  that  Besant  forgot 
all  the  canons  of  art  and  became  an  artist 
in  his  own  right.  He  could  pledge  the 
wind  with  roses,  cover  the  grass  with 
dew,  fill  the  whole  sky  with  a  kind  of 
fiery  opal  twilight  and  set  the  moon  to 
shining  behind  a  church  spire  so  that  the 
shadow  of  it  falling  across  the  dim  gar- 
den paths  recalled  men's  thoughts  to 
innocency  and  childish  prayers  recited 
long  ago  in  some  holy  place. 

In  this  last  novel  we  have  an  old- 
fashioned  tale,  quaintly  told,  of  a  pretty 
maid  who  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  old  seaport  town  of  Lynn 
Regis.  The  maid  had  many  suitors,  both 
good  and  bad ;  but  the  author  sees  to  it 
that  she  marries  the  humble  love  of  her 
choice,  helps  every  man  to  his  just  re- 
ward, and  sheds  a  real  "  Besantine " 
glow  of  providence  and  good  will 
throughout  the  story.  The  importance 
of  the  book  consists  in  the  probably  cor- 
rect representations  made  in  it  concern- 
ing the  debts  and  vices  of  the  English 
nobility  during  the  eighteenth  century 
and  of  social  life  then,  when  everybody 
of  importance  visited  the  "  spa  "  either 
at  Bath  or  elsewhere  and  acted  some 
part  in  the  highly  diverting  drama  of  the 
Pump  Room. 


Roman    History  * 

As  a  close  study  of  the  most  dramatic 
period  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  unity, 
Mr.  Johnston's  book  will  be  heartily 
welcomed.  The  events  chronicled,  giv- 
ing the  brief  history  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public of  1849,  ^re  of  especial  interest, 
for  here  are  brought  together  for  their 
final  effort  the  various  elements  of  Ital- 
ian patriotism  that  sought  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  peninsula  through  Italian 
resources,  and  sought  in  vain. 

The  early  pages  of  the  book  display 
some  points  of  weakness  which  are  not 
characteristic  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole. 
They  breathe  a  certain  spirit  of  irrita- 
tion with  things  pontifical,  which  is  un- 
attractive to  the  reader,  accustomed  in 
these  later  days  to  insist  upon  complete 
neutrality  in  works  of  serious  historical 
import.     In  dealing  with  papal  rule  in 
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Rome  prior  to  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX 
the  reader  is  led  to  expect  a  careful 
analysis  of  priestly  government;  but  the 
analysis,  altho  approached  with  much 
circumstance,  is  disappointing,  and  adds 
little  to  the  generalizations  with  which 
we  are  already  too  familiar.  Indeed,  the 
substance  of  the  argument  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  discussion,  in  the  form  of 
a  footnote,  which  seems  to  express  the 
writer's  sentiment  of  self-criticism,  when 
he  remarks :  "  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  not  only  is  a  bad  priest  an  unfit 
person  to  act  as  a  governor,  but  that  a 
good  priest  is  equally  unfit." 

In  the  assumption  of  infallibility  the 
author  finds  an  insuperable  obstacle 
which  would  forever  prevent  the  Papal 
States  from  acquiring  under  papal  rule 
a  satisfactory  form  of  government  of  the 
modern  type.  This  seems  a  wide  inter- 
pretation of  the  dogma  of  infallibility, 
and  one  that  is  likely  to  elicit  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  to  locate  the  obstacle  in 
the  incompetency  of  priestly  rule,  so 
pithily  expressed  above,  and  to  refrain 
from  seeking  its  origin  in  a  more  philo- 
sophical, but  at  the  same  time  more 
questionable,  source. 

Speaking  of  the  papal  election  in  gen- 
eral, Mr.  Johnston  states  plainly  as  a 
fact  what  has  very  likely  risen  as  a  sug- 
gestion in  the  mind  of  every  student  of 
the  papacy.  Many  cardinals,  he  says, 
"  in  despair  of  their  own  election,  pre- 
ferred to  give  their  vote  to  him  who  was 
least  likely  to  interpose  a  long  interval 
before  the  time  should  again  occur  when, 
under  more  fortunate  circumstances,  a 
different  and  more  personally  gratifying 
result  might  be  arrived  at."  This  motive 
is  fatally  obvious,  but  is  it  true?  The 
average  age,  at  the  time  of  election,  of 
the  six  popes  who  filled  the  nineteenth 
century  with  their  pontificates  is  sixty- 
three.  The  average  length  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  pontificate  is  seventeen 
years.  Admitting  that  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  is  somewhat  advanced,  even  for  a 
prelate,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  highest 
type  of  virility,  yet  the  cardinals,  if  their 
motives  were  such  as  have  been  ascribed 
to  them,  have  shown  themselves  sadly 
unable  to  reckon  the  life  expectancy  of 
the  candidates  of  their  choice ;  and  this 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  period  Mr. 
Johnston  has  selected,  when  the  cardi- 


nals were  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a 
pope  whose  pontificate  was  to  span  the 
duration  of  a  human  generation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  papal  election,  his- 
torically considered,  is  determined,  un- 
der normal  circumstances,  by  other  con- 
ditions, chief  of  which  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  the  claims  of  the 
great  leaders  in  the  College,  and  the 
consequent  selection  of  a  compromise 
candidate. 

The  treatment  of  Pius  IX,  whose  per- 
sonality naturally  constitutes  the  central 
figure  of  the  book,  is  marked  with  fair- 
ness and  sympathy.  No  modern  ruler, 
from  Louis  XVI  to  Milan  of  Servia,  has 
been  able  to  preserve  a  dignified  figure 
with  the  hornets  of  revolution  buzzing 
about  his  ears.  Pius  IX,  considering  his 
predicament,  seems  to  have  been  guilty 
of  no  unusual  amount  of  shiftiness.  An 
additional  element  of  humor  is  present, 
however,  in  his  case,  due  to  the  light- 
hearted  manner  with  which  he  invited 
the  entrance  of  the  camel's  head,  with 
results  that  led  to  his  temporary  discom- 
fiture and  the  permanent  loss  of  inde- 
pendence. 


False  Metric  * 

We  have  read  this  book  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay, — astonishment  that  so 
much  error  could  be  packed  into  a  vol- 
ume, and  dismay  at  the  idea  that  it 
might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
students  as  an  authoritative  text-book. 
In  a  somewhat  grandiloquent  preface 
and  introductory  chapter  the  author  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  he  has  discovered  or 
at  least  developed  some  new  theory  in 
regard  to  the  relation  between  music  and 
verse,  but  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that 
his  knowledge  of  rhythmic  structure  is 
quite  elementary.  On  one  page  he  de- 
clares that  "  English  verse  is  acknowl- 
edgedly  not  quantitative,"  and  six  pages 
later  he  says  "  the  basic  principle  of  verse 
is  time."  How  verse  can  be  based  on 
time  without  being  quantitative  is  not 
explained ;  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Dabney 
has  some  hazy  notion  about  rigid 
"  longs  "  and  "  shorts  "  in  classical  me- 
ters to  which  he  confines  the  application 
of  the  word  quantitative,  without  ever 
having  heard  that  even  among  the  better 
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informed  metrical  theorists  of  ancient 
Greece  "  longs  "  and  "  shorts  "  could 
vary  almost  ad  libitum.  In  developing 
this  time  idea  he  uses  the  musical  nota- 
tion of  Lanier.  As  one  example  out  of 
a  large  number  equally  extraordinary, 
consider  the  notation  of  these  two  lines 
from  Shakespeare  (for  typographical 
reasons  we  print  a  breve  in  place  of  the 
eighth  note  of  the  book,  and  a  utacron  in 
l)lace  of  the  quarter  note)  : 

Under      the       gieen-wood        tree 


Here     shall  he       see 


my 


To  obtain  these  astonishing  results,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  author  has 
gone  at  considerable  length  into  the  ini- 
iiuticc  of  musical  time  notation.  In  an- 
other chapter  his  remarks  on  "  triple 
rhythm  "  are  such  as  to  make  us  doubt 
whether  the  words  have  any  meaning  to 
him.  Thus  to  Mr.  Dabney  the  line,  "  When 
daffodils  begin  to  peer,"  is  in  triple 
rhythm,  which  would  perhaps  be  correct 
if  he  had  not  assigned  to  double  rhythm 
such  Hues  as,  "  When  daisies  pied  and 
violets  blue."  Again  he  assigns  the 
Homeric  verse,  making  no  apparent  dis- 
tinction in  this  respect  between  the  clas- 
sical and  modern  hexameters,  to  3-beat 
rhythm. 

There  is  a  great  display  of  learning 
in  the  book.  The  simplest  and  most 
self-evident  fact  is  commonly  bolstered 
up  by  quotation  from  some  haphazard 
authority.  When  the  author  wishes  to 
remark  that  Byron  uses  feminine  rimes 
to  express  the  trivial  or  grotesque,  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  the  statement 
with  a  "  Professor  Corson  has  pointed 
out,"  etc.  To  classify  the  English  con- 
sonants he  must  appeal  to  a  Greek  gram- 
mar, telling  us  among  other  things  that 
"  X  and  z  are  called  by  the  Greeks  double 
consonants  because  they  are  compound 
in  sound,"  without  apparently  suspecting 
that  the  Greek  Z  and  the  English  Z  are 
possibly  distinct  in  pronunciation.  Else- 
where he  solemnly  declares  that  Scott 
and  Byron  were  much  under  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Wordsworth  and  used  the  com- 
mon tetrameter  couplet  in  imitation  of 
"  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone."  Any- 
thing more  absurdly  contrary  to  the  truth 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  a  really  good 
feature  of  the  book.  The  comparison  of 
rime  with  musical  cadence  is  very  neatly 
worked  out  and  is,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  original. 

Monopolies,  Past  and  Present.  By 
James  Edzvard  Le  Rossignol.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
The  first  thought  aroused  by  this  book 
is  that  it  is  a  very  big  subject  for  so 
small  a  volume,  for  the  author  begins 
with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  comes  down 
through  medieval  doctrines  of  price,. 
guilds  and  early  trading  companies  to 
the  latest  statistics  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  A  reading  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, gives  one  a  very  different  opinion 
of  the  undertaking.  The  author  states 
that  his  object  is  to  provide  a  brief  his- 
torical introduction  to  the  study  of 
monopolies  for  busy  men.  No  claim  is 
made  of  originality,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  that 
cannot  be  found  in  the  scholarly  works 
of  any  fair  public  library.  He  is  right, 
however,  in  thinking  that  "  the  busy 
man  "  will  not  consult  such  books,  and 
he  has  handled  his  historical  material 
with  admirable  results,  with  a  sense  of 
proportion,  and  no  desire  to  lug  in  super- 
fluous knowledge  that  is  not  to  the  point. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  how  far  so 
cursory  an  account  of  past  conditions 
may  help  one  in  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  present  problem,  yet  the  early  chap- 
ters of  the  book  before  us  contain  many 
pertinent  facts,  and  are  likely  to  arouse 
in  even  the  busy  reader  a  desire  to  make 
further  study  of  these  remote  periods. 
The  historical  portion  of  the  book  deals 
chiefly  with  the  early  guild  and  trading 
monopolies.  The  account  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  would  gain  from  a  little 
more  analysis  of  causes  and  effects.  The 
transition  to  the  modern  problem  is  made 
through  a  clear  and  simple  chapter  on 
the  subject  of  patents,  and  then  follow 
three  chapters  on  municipal  monopolies, 
railroad  monopolies  and  capitalistic  mo- 
nopolies. Here  again  the  material  is 
familiar  to  one  who  has  kept  track  of 
current  discussion,  and  is  drawn  from 
the  books  of  the  best  known  recent  writ- 
ers. But  wisdom  has  been  shown  in 
choice  of  points  for  discussion,  and  the 
author     has     an     independent     opinion, 
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wliich  keeps  him  from  being  unduly  in- 
lUienced  by  any  single  authority.  As  a 
book  to  give  one  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  all 
about,  the  present  work  may  be  heartily 
recommended. 

js 

Our  National  Parks.  By  John 
Muir.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.75  net.)  For  years  our  Eastern 
forests  have  been  recklessly  cut  and 
scorched  away,  but  of  late  public  senti- 
ment, reinforced  by  the  recognition  of 
the  dangers  of  such  unchecked  devasta- 
tion, has  made  itself  felt,  and  in  the 
West  upward  of  forty  million  acres  of 
lands  have  been  set  aside,  either  as  na- 
tional parks  or  forest  reservations.  In 
this  book  Mr.  Muir  sets  forth  the  life 
histories  of  these  parks,  following  na- 
ture step  by  step  from  the  glacial  period, 
as  she  has  thrown  up,  arranged,  planted, 
watered  and  perfected  these  beautiful 
districts.  His  descriptions  of  the  moun- 
tains, geysers  and  big  trees  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite  and  Sequoia  parks 
are  given  with  the  undoubted  accuracy 
and  understanding  that  only  come 
from  years  of  study  and  observa- 
tion, while  his  personal  experiences 
with  the  birds  and  animals  of  those 
regions,  with  pencil  and  camera  in 
hand  instead  of  a  gun,  show  the  au- 
thor's appreciation  of  wild  life  in  an  en- 
viable way.  The  noticeable  thing  all 
through  the  book  is  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  each  subject  is  approached 
and  described,  and  it  is  this  that  makes 
the  pages  so  readable. 

The  Story  of  Rome.  By  Norwood 
Young.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1.75.)  A  writer  who  deals 
with  the  history  of  medieval  and  mod- 
ern Rome  must  necessarily  concern  him- 
self about  a  number  of  things  that  will 
attract  or  repel  him  according  to  his 
point  of  view.  But  it  is  possible  to  hold 
very  strong  opinions,  and  to  express 
them  without  being  needlessly  offensive, 
and  we  think  Mr.  Young's  Story  of 
Rome  would  have  gained  consider- 
ably if  he  was  not  so  anxious  to  i)arade 
his  contempt  for  every  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. Some  of  his  theories  are  novel 
and  rather  startling.       He  regards  the 


world  as  having  lain  in  utter  darkness 
until  the  publication  of  the  "  Origin  of 
Species."  .  "  The  Middle  Age,"  he  tells 
us,  "  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the 
])eriod  which  lies  between  Roman 
Paganism  and  modern  Darwinism.  . 
.  .  It  lasted  from  the  fifth  to  the 
nineteenth  century."  He  is  altogether 
blind  to  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Benedictines  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  to  civilization.  He  will  not 
even  allow  them  the  scant  praise  merited 
-by  good  intentions.  "  The  work  in  the 
field  was  not  for  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  but  for  sup- 
pressing by  fatigue  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  the  body."  However,  although 
the  lack  of  sympathy  with  his  subject 
somewhat  mars  the  author's  capacity  for 
interpreting  fully  the  mystery  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  many-sided  city, he  shows 
that  he  has  a  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  its  external  physiog- 
nomy under  all  its  multiple  aspects,  and 
can  describe  them  in  a  very  vivid  and 
straightforward  manner,  with  commend- 
able attention,  on  the  whole,  to  accuracy 
and  completeness.  The  chapter  on  the 
catacombs  is  a  model  of  condensation, 
and  yet  its  compactness  does  not  inter- 
fere with  its  clearness  or  fullness.  The 
many  excellent  illustrations  of  notable 
temples,  churches  and  public  buildings 
add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

CoNSTANTiNorLE.  By  Williain  Holden 
Hiitton.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $2.00.)  Dr.  Hutton  tells  us 
in  his  preface  that  he  thinks  there  is  no 
city  in  the  world  so  impressive  and  fas- 
cinating as  the  ancient  home  of  the 
Caesars  in  the  East.  This  quality  of  sym- 
pathy is  communicative  and  takes  hold 
of  the  reader,  enabling  him  to  under- 
stand, to  a  certain  extent,  that  dazzling 
Byzantine  civilization  which  was  at  once 
sobrutalandso  refined.  The  author's  style 
has  all  the  glow,  animation  and  color  of 
the  scenes  he  depicts.  A  gorgeous  pan- 
orama is  unfolded  before  us,  through 
which  Bulgarian  captains.  Arab  chiefs 
and  rough  Scythian  soldiers  elbow  deli- 
cate courtesans  and  sul)tle  grammarians. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  of 
Constantinople  as  a  decadent  empire,  but 
its  decadence  lasted  for  a  tliousand 
years,  during  which  some  of  its  struggles 
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to  keep  back  the  barbarians  from  over- 
whelming Elirope  were  as  heroic  as  any 
events  in  the  world's  history ;  the  bat- 
tles of  Basil  II  with  the  Bulgarians,  and 
of  John  Tzimisces  with  the  Russians,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century, 
assume  epic  proportions.  Dr.  Hutton 
hardly  does  entire  justice  to  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus,  whose  quarrels  with 
the  Crusaders  have  gained  him  a  very 
unpleasant  reputation  in  the  West.  But 
he  was  not  only  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty  which  exercised  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  the  East  dur- 
ing the  eleventh  century,  but  was  also, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  second  founder 
of  the  empire.  Never  had  greater  dan- 
gers threatened  the  State  than  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  During  his  long 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years  he  was  the 
absolute  master  of  the  empire,  and  his 
statesmanship  delayed  its  ruin  for  cen- 
turies. He  executed  faithfully  his  treaty 
with  the  Crusaders  up  to  1098.  If  he 
afterward  met  cunning  with  cunning  and 
treachery  with  treachery,  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  discovered  in  Bohemund, 
his  rival  and  enemy,  a  nature  as 
false  and  greedy  as  that  of  any 
GrcBcnlus  esuriens.  To  have  held 
his  head  successfully  against  the  ter- 
rible perils  that  surrounded  him  on 
every, side  Alexius  must  have  had  un- 
common energy,  stubbornness  and  men- 
tal subtlety. 

The  Story  of  Bruges.  By  Ernest 
Gilliat-Smith.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $2.00.)  Bruges  holds 
a  unique  position  as  a  museum  of  the 
history  and  art  of  the  medieval  world. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  town  in  North- 
ern Europe,  and  few  medieval  towns  in 
any  part  of  Europe  possess  so  many 
memorials  of  the  past,  or  have  such  an 
Old  World  flavor.  In  Mr.  Gilliat-Smith's 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  heroic  little  city, 
beginning  iii  the  dim,  mythical  dawn, 
and,  apparently,  destined  to  be  eternal, 
we  have  not  only  a  striking  presentation 
of  its  romantic  and  picturesque  history, 
but  also  of  the  causes  of  its  prosperity, 
grandeur  and  strength,  the  character  of 
its  artistic  production,  and  the  events 
that  led  to  its  stagnation  and  decay. 
Tlie  chapters  devoted  to  the  architects 
and   architecture,   the  ])aintcrs   and   pic- 


tures of  Bruges  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
are  masterpieces  of  comprehensive  criti- 
cism and  enable  us  to  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  great  commune  became  the 
meeting  place  of  Roman  culture  and 
German  genius,  and  how  it  was  that 
their  union  produced  the  delicate  realism 
of  Flemish  art.  The  drawings  in  The 
Story  of  Bruges  have  a  beauty  and 
daintiness  which  render  them  superior 
to  the  illustrations  in  the  other  volumes 
of  the  series,  excellent  though  the  latter 
usually  are.  Some  of  them,  in  the  de- 
lightful sense  of  impressionism  they  con- 
vey, might  have  been  etched  by  Hubert 
Van  Eyck  himself. 

A  Study  of  Social  Morality.  By 
IV.  A.  Watt.  (New  York:  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.)  This 
treatise  is  very  properly  entitled  a 
"  study,"  for  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  running  comment  on  the  many 
writers  on  morality.  The  result  is  highly 
indefinite.  We  have  no  positive,  explicit 
statements, — everything  is  shaded  and 
qualified.  It  may  be  said  that  social  mo- 
rality is  of  this  character.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment of  many  customs  under  the  influ- 
ence of  many  consciences.  Taking  this 
view,  we  may  read  the  book  with  pleas- 
ure, and  not  without  some  profit.  We 
may  lay  it  down  with  no  clear  impres- 
sions, but  we  feel  that  some  suggestive 
observations  have  been  made  on  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
neighbors.  The  style  is  agreeable 
enough,  but  is  affected  by  the  vagueness 
of  the  thought. 

Times  of  Retirement.  By  George 
Mathcson.  (New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Rcvell  Company.  $1.25.)  Dr.  Matheson, 
minister  of  St.  Bernard's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, the  blind  preacher  of  Scotland, 
has  w^onderful  insight  into  the  deeper 
facts  of  the  religious  life.  We  know  of 
no  one  who  equals  him  in  knowledge  of 
the  religious  feelings  as  they  are  stirred 
by  thoughtful  appreciation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  nor  of  any  one  who  can  com- 
ment to  such  profit  on  the  common  texts 
of  scripture.  He  uses  the  Bible  as  a  poet 
and  mystic,  yet  he  has  perfect  sanity  and 
his  feet  are  always  on  the  ground.  This 
is  his  third  volume  of  devotional  medi- 
tations, and  thev  arc  such  as  to  redeem 
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this  species  of  writing  from  the  vacuity 
and  moonshine  to  which  it  had  degen- 
erated. Dr.  Matheson  holds  there  can 
be  no  prayer  without  thought,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  thought  with- 
out prayer.  He  supplies  a  help  to  piety 
one  can  use  without  demitting  his  in- 
telligence. His  writing  has  long  been 
known  through  periodical  literature  in 
Great  Britain ;  it  will  be  well  for  religion 
in  America  if  his  work  becomes  more 
widely  known  among  us.  This  volume 
consists  of  a  biographical  sketch  by  the 
editor  of  Saint  Andrczv,  and  about 
eighty-five  "  meditations  "  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  any  one  of  which 
can  be  read  in  three  minutes,  many  of 
them  being  of  rare  beauty  and  suggest- 
iveness. 

The  Pl'rgatorio  of  Dante  Ali- 
GHiERi.  The  Temple  Classics.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  50  cents.) 
This  volume  completes  the  Temple  edi- 
tion of  "  The  Divine  Comedy."  The 
text,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  Oelsner,  is  faced 
on  the  opposite  pages  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Okey's  prose  translation.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  canto  stands  an  argument 
by  Mr.  Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  canto  are  explanatory  notes 
by  the  text  editor.  For  those  who  care 
to  read  Dante  in  the  original,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  Italian  is  only  superficial, 
the  present  volume  offers  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement. It  can  be  slipped  into  the 
pocket  and  carried  about  easily  on  a 
journey. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  George 
Barker  Stevens.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  75  cents.)  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  recent  work  in  Biblical 
Theology  will  find  much  that  they  have 
read  before  in  this  handbook  of  the 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  and  those  who  arc 
strangers  to  such  work  will  not  find  here 
the  grasp  of  the  subject  and  the  enthu- 
siasm for  it  which  are  necessary  to  en- 
lightenment. Sympathy,  warmth  and  in- 
sight are  required  for  treatment  of  the 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  even  in  a  handbook. 
The  "  New  Testament  Handbooks  "  are 
a  good  series,  but  this  volume  is  careless 
work.  For  example,  the  author  says  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  free  version  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  written  after  a 
long  life  of  reflection,  and  not  an  imme- 


diate report  of  chronicle ;  yet  he  appeals 
to  this  Gospel  frequently,  as  if  it  were 
on  equal  footing  with  the  Synoptics. 

A  Winter  Pilgrimage  in  Pales- 
tine, Italy  and  Cyprus.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  ( New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  $4.00.)  Something  a  trifle 
better  than  this  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  from  Mr.  Rider  Haggard. 
It  is  disappointing;  the  descriptions  are 
generally  inadequate,  there  is  a  frequent 
intrusion  of  the  trivial,  the  prolixity  is 
sometimes  even  irritating,  and  the  nar- 
row insularity  of  the  old-fashioned 
Briton  crops  forth  whenever  America  or 
Americans  are  mentioned.  Italy  is  but 
meagerly  represented  in  the  account;  its 
more  notable  landscapes,  buildings  and 
art  objects  are  usually  dismissed  with 
the  remark  that  some  more  able  pen  has 
already  described  them,  or  may  do  so  in 
the  future.  Of  Cyprus,  however,  Mr. 
Haggard  writes  with  great  fullness.  He 
is  charmed  with  its  physical  aspects 
and  deeply  impressed  with  its  history. 
He  wonders  that  it  is  not  a  more  popular 
pleasure  resort,  for  its  climate,  he  main- 
tains, is  unusually  healthful,  tho  he  ad- 
mits that  the  lack  of  sanitation  is  de- 
plorable. The  renowned  Famagusta, 
the  scene  of  perhaps  the  most  famous 
siege  of  all  time,  holds  him  as  in  a  spell. 
Here  for  eleven  months  (1570-71)  150,- 
000  Turks  battered  away  at  the  walls 
defended  by  a  mere  handful  of  Vene- 
tians, and  when  finally  they  entered  the 
city  they  gave  it  over  to  rapine  and 
slaughter.  Everywhere  in  the  island  the 
blight  of  three  centuries  of  Turkish  rule 
is  apparent.  From  Cyprus  the  author 
sails  for  Haifa,  whence  he  "  tours  "  the 
Holy  Land ;  but  it  is  not  much  that  is 
new  or  important  that  he  gives  us.  Of 
course  those  irrepressible  Americans 
come  forth  again,  much  to  the  author's 
distress. 


Literary   Notes 

The  last  three  numbers  to  reach  us  of 
Riverside  Biographical  Series  are  "  Alexander 
Hamilton,"  by  Charles  A.  Conant,  "  Washing- 
ton Irving,"  by  Henry  W.  Boynton,  and  "  Paul 
Jones,"  by  Hutchins  Hapgood. 

....A  new  magazine,  called  the  Bihliog- 
raflicr,  is  to  be  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.     As  the  name  signifies,  this  periodical  will 
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contain  bibliographies,  fac-similc  reproductions 
of  rare  books,  news  of  book  clubs,  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  buyers  and  collectors. 

....Another  collection  of  quotations  about 
"  Tobacco  "  is  made  by  Mr.  John  Bain,  Jr.. 
and  published  by  the  H.  M.  Caldwell  Com- 
pany. A  collection  of  stories  and  sketches, 
whose  character  is  indicated  by  the  title,  "  Bath 
Robes  and  Bachelors,"  comes  from  the  same 
house. 

...  .In  the  death  of  William  Ellery  Channing 
the  country  has  lost  a  poet  of  some  distinc- 
tion, the  of  imperfect  accomplishment,  and 
one  of  the  few  remaining  survivors  of  the 
group  of  men  which  included  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne and  the  others  who  have  made  the 
town  of  Concord  forever  memorable. 

.  . .  .The  New  England  Society  of  New  York 
is  issuing,  in  a  limited  edition,  "  The  New 
England  Society  Orations,"  being  the  Ad- 
dresses, Sermons  and  Poems  delivered  before 
the  association  in  this  city  from  1820  to  1885. 
The  two  volumes  are  printed  by  the  De  Vinne 
Press,  and  published  by  the  Century  Company 
at  the  price  of  five  dollars. 

....Seventy  volumes  have  now  been  pub- 
lished of  the  great  collection  of  "  The  Jesuit 
Relations  and  Allied  Documents,"  and  the  re- 
maining three  volumes  are  promised  for  an 
early  date.  This  series  of  volumes  contains 
reprints  of  the  "  relations  "  sent  home  by  the 
Jesuit  explorers  and  missionaries  in  America 
from  1610  to  1791.  It  is  edited  by  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites,  Secretary  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin. 

....Readers  of  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's 
papers  in  The  Independent  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  he  has  returned  to  America  to 
lecture  in  various  places  on  his  favorite 
topics.  Tho  Mr.  Bigelow  was  born  in  this 
city  and  educated  at  Yale,  he  has  passed  a 
great  part  of  his  life  abroad,  traveling  every- 
where, thinking  no  more  of  a  trip  to  South 
Africa  from  England  than  if  it  were  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  and  using  a  canoe  for  his 
wanderings  up  and  down  the  historic  rivers 
of  Europe.  In  this  way  he  has  been  able  to 
compose  books  of  mingled  travel  and  politics 
of  a  unique  character.  Such  was  his  "  Pad- 
dles and  Politics  Down  the  Danube,"  his 
■'  Caribec."  his  "  Borderland  of  Czar  and 
Kaiser,"  and  his  White  Man's  Africa,  in 
each  of  which  he  has  made  his  own  observa- 
tions the  starting  point  of  political  discus- 
sion. His  most  individual  work,  however, 
has  been  in  connection  with  the  German  Em- 
pire. For  six  years  he  lived  in  Paris  while 
his  father  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  court  of  Napoleon  III.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  he  was  studying  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  that  time  had  the  good  fortune 
to  become  intimate  with  a  fellow  student  who 
was   afterward    to   I)c   known    as    William    II. 


and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  at 
close  range  some  of  the  great  national  move- 
ments which  have  united  modern  Germany. 
Out  of  these  chances  grew  his  volume  on 
"  The  German  Emperor  and  His  Eastern 
Neighbors,"  and  his  history  of  "  The  German 
Struggle  for  Liberty."  Mr.  Bigelow  is  still 
a  young  man  and  we  expect  many  more  things 
from  his  pen. 

Pebbles 

Mr.  Carnegie's  Christmas  lasts  all  the 
year  around. — TJic  New  York  World. 

....Call  him  Kriss  Kringle,  Santa  Claus,  or 
Carnegie,  as  you  choose. — Boston  Post. 

.  . .  .The  women  are  wearing  a  dirty  looking 
lace  that  they  call  "  oriental." — Atchison 
Globe. 

....A  court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the 
court  of  inquiry  now  looms  up  as  a  horrible 
possibility  of  the  future. — The  Chicago  News. 

. . . ."  Gingham,"  added  the  missionary,  "  is 
as  cheap  as  dirt!  "  "  But  is  it  as  cool?  "  ob- 
jected the  savage  young  person,  for  she  still 
hesitated. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

...."There  is  sex  in  questions."  "How 
so?"  "Why,  'Will  she  have  him?'  is  es- 
sentially masculine,  while  '  Can  she  get  him?  ' 
is   the   feminine   of   it." — Chicago   Post. 

...."The  speaker  seemed  to  think  that  the 
sale  of  liquors  can  be  stopped."  "  But  that's 
nonsense.  You  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the 
Prohibitionists  from  thinking  it  can." — Puck. 

....Ned:  "I  wonder  if  it  amazes  a  girl 
when  a  fellow  catches  her  under  the  mistle- 
toe?" Ted:  "It  must;  she  always  seems  to 
be  rooted  to  the  spot." — Sacred  Heart  Re- 
viczv. 

Willie  ate  an  apple  ripe ; 
Lodged  in  his  tracheal  pipe ; 
When  at  last  he  died  of  choking 
Mother  cried,  "  Oh  how  provoking !  " 
— Cornell  Widow. 

...."DeGraft  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
a])ly  successful  financiers  this  city  has  pro- 
duced in  a  decade."  "  I  thought  he  was 
broke."  "  Broke?  Why,  that  man  can  write 
his  debts  in  six  figures!  " — Indianapolis  Neivs. 

...."I  trust,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said 
the  genial  street  car  conductor  as  the  pas- 
sengers huddled  around  the  heater  and  thawed 
the  icicles  off  their  eyelashes,  "  you  find  the 
car  well  enough  ventilated  this  evening." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

.  . .  .He:  "  My  dear,  we  have  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. I  have  just  received  notice  of  an 
unexpected  increase  of  $10  per  month  in  my 
wages."  She:  "  You  dear,  sweet,  lovely  old 
boy.  How  perfectly  charming  you  are  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  x-raise." — Chicago 
Ti  ihitiic. 
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The  Independent's  Index 

The  index  of  The  Independent  for 
1901,  which  will  be  ready  next  week,  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  subscriber  who  will 
notify  us  that  he  wants  a  copy. 

One    Year     of     the     Twentieth 
Century 

Man  started  his  progressive  career  by 
subjecting  animals  to  his  control — prob- 
ably first  of  all  the  dog,  then  the  ass  and 
the  ox,  and  then  the  horse,  the  camel, 
and  the  reindeer.  These  must  have  been 
comparatively  useless  for  long  ages ;  but 
mastery  came  to  man — as  yet  savage 
man.  Then  came  the  gradual  utilization 
of  wind  power  and  water  power.  All 
civilization,  up  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
depended  upon  these  three  powers,  ani- 
mal, wind  and  water.  Columbus  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  new  continent  by 
wind  power.  All  domestic  economy  de- 
pended on  water  to  turn  wheels  to  grind 
the  corn  and  full  the  cloth.  Steam  power 
began  closely  identical  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
waited  for  the  steam  car  till  1830. 

But  as  late  as  1825  people  frequently 
went  to  church  drawn  by  oxen — more 
often  on  horseback.  Domestic  indus- 
tries were  performed  by  hand,  in  the 
households.  To  make  a  plow  took  five 
days,  and  it  cost  over  five  dollars ;  but  a 
vastly  better  plow  is  made  to-day  in  less 
than  four  hours,  and  at  an  outlay  of  less 
than  one  dollar  of  work.  A  liar  of 
soap  as  made  by  our  mothers  was  a  seri- 
ous task;  and  it  cost  fifteen  times  as 
much  as  the  making  of  a  bar  costs  now. 
Then  came  such  inventions  as  the  sew- 
ing machine ;  setting  free  nineteen 
women  to  do  other  work,  while  the 
twentieth  does  easily  what  it  took  the 
whole  score  'to  do  by  hand.  Our  fathers 
scraped  corn  off  the  car,  over  shovel 
blades,  into  a  half  bushel  measure.  It 
took  over  one  hour  to  shell  a  bushel. 
Now,  by  machinery,  wc  can  shell  sixty 
times  as  much  during  the  same  period. 
I'cn  miles  an  hour  was  held  to  l:)e  flying; 
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now  we  go  sixt^  miles  per  hour ;  and 
the  trolley  proposes  to  take  us  one  bun- 
ded and  fifty  in  the  same  time.  We 
cross  the  ocean  in  five  days  instead  of 
one,  two,  or  three  months ;  and  the  new 
turbine  motors  propose  to  shorten  five 
days  to  three.  We  sit  down  each  morn- 
ing to  the  news  from  all  the  world,  not 
twenty-four  hours  old ;  and  we  eat  food 
collected  from  every  zone.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  families  separated,  they 
bade  each  other  good-by  as  if  for  life ; 
rarely  expecting  to  meet  again,  if  sepa- 
rated by  a  few  hundred  miles.  To-day  we 
talk  with  a  brother  in  San  Francisco ; 
and  turn  around  and  talk  with  another 
in  Montreal.  Our  relations  are  growing 
closer  to  the  whole  world ;  and  our 
chances  are  increasing  for  enjoying  the 
advantages  which  have  been  specialized 
by  sections.  No  one  is  too  remote  from 
the  city  to  expect  to  hear  the  best  music, 
and  to  see  the  finest  spectacular  displays 
of  genius.  An  exposition  means  a  show 
of  progress  for  all  the  people.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  at  the  Pan-American 
means  at  least  seventy-five  thousand 
farmers  and  mechanics ;  while  of  the  rest 
we  know  a  large  percentage  will  come 
from  countries  across  the  ocean,  and 
speaking  fifty  languages.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  steam.  It  is  the  tri- 
umphant cry  of  a  departing  or  waning 
power.  Electricity  meets  us,  with 
pledges  so  much  greater  that  we  are 
losing  the  power  of  being  astonished. 
At  the  present  rate  of  development,  in- 
side of  ten  years  nearly  every  home  in 
the  United  States  will  be  so  wired  to 
every  other  that  wc  can  ask,  before 
breakfast,  after  the  health  of  a  friend  in 
the  pine  woods  of  Carolina ;  can  trans- 
act business  with  Boston  or  Charleston ; 
can  discuss  religion  or  politics  with  our 
club  members  in  forty  towns,  instead  of 
reading  Scott's  Commentaries,  in  a  little 
cottage,  on  an  isolated  farm,  with  our 
wife  and  children.  Something  of  the 
snug  and  peaceful  will  be  lost.  Some- 
thing of  the  undisturbed  faith  of  igno- 
rance ;  but  we  shall  also  be  warmed  by 
the  conviction  that  loneliness  is  forever 
banisliod    from   the   globe.        A   concert 
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linking  a  dozen  towns,  or  a  whole  State, 
is  possible ;  and  the  wise  word  of  a  real 
teacher  may  yet  displace  the  questionable 
value  of  scores  of  amateur  fledglings. 
The  effect  will  be  far  deeper  than  we 
are  yet  willing  to  admit.  Our  master  of 
thought  and  leader  of  sentiment  may  be 
in  India,  or  China,  or  South  America,  as 
readily  as  in  London  or  Boston.  When 
a  soul  gets  kindled  of  God  it  will  shine 
for  all  the  world.  When  a  high  soul 
longs  to  help  lie  will  not  necessarily  wait 
for  the  pen  and  the  publisher.  Books 
will  probably  decrease;  direct  intercourse 
increase  and  enormously  widen  influence. 

Our  ideas  and  sentiments  have 
changed'  as  much  as  our  physical  con- 
ditions ;  and  all  on  the  line  of  tolerance, 
breadth  and  humanity.  The  four  great- 
est events  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
co-education,  which  added  one-half  to 
the  moral  power  of  the  people ;  the 
leaguing  of  labor,  which  readjusted  so- 
cial power,  to  reduce  the  despotism  of 
capital ;  the  culmination  of  religious 
toleration  in  Congresses  and  Parlia- 
ments ;  and  the  utilization  of  electricity 
as  a  power  applicable  to  all  the  indus- 
tries. In  1800  no  woman  in  the  United 
States  could  obtain  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. Such  an  education  was  said  to 
take  her  out  of  "  her  sphere."  She  must 
even  stop  outside  the  door  of  our  aca- 
demies. Labor  one  hundred  years  ago 
was  without  a  voice,  as  well  as  without 
free  schools ;  and  when  steam  built  huge 
factories,  concentrating  population,  it 
began  to  create  millionaires,  and  in  1870 
it  began  to  breed  tramps.  In  1800  what 
religion  had  survivcfl  French  infidelity 
was  rigid  with  damnatory  clauses.  In 
1893  we  gathered,  from  all  the  corners  of 
the  world,  a  great  comparative  school  of 
theologies  at-  Chicago.  Christianity 
proposes  to  stand,  not  by  force  of  prej- 
udice, but  after  enduring  the  compara- 
tive test.  The  close  of  the  century  gave 
us  electricity,  with  which  to  begin  the 
new — the  servant  of  human  industries. 
It  is  revolutionary  in  every  industrial  de- 
partment, while  reacting  on  our  social 
life,  to  accomplish  the  progress  of  half 
a  century  in  a  single  year.  The  telephone 
is  amoral  power;  inculcating  the  Golden 
Rule,  by  making  all  men  our  neighbors. 

The  contrast  is  greatest  of  all  in  edu- 
cational affairs.  Not  only  is  woman 
given  all  the  advantages  of  man,  but  the 


nineteenth  century  has  endowed  us  with 
a  determination  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  teaching  to  a  scientific  level.  Fifty 
years  ago  one-half  our  college  profess- 
ors did  not  know  the  meaning  of  biol- 
ogy ;  now  it  is  a  pitiful  pretense  to  the 
collegiate  name  that  does  not  have  a 
Chair  to  discuss  the  Science  of  Life ; 
while  a  thoroughly  well  equipped  college 
has  no  less  than  four  or  five  departments 
of  biological  investigation.  A  little  after 
the  middle  of  the  century  Darwin  made 
it  impossible  for  Latin  lore  and  Greek 
poetry  to  dominate  schools  planted  to 
make  citizens  of  affairs.  Industrialism 
is  still  gaining  ground.  The  force  of 
training  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  frontal 
brain,  but  to  the  hands  as  tool  users,  and 
to  the  articulating  organs  as  the  eloquent 
pleaders  for  liberty,  life,  love  and  human 
progress.  The  twentieth  century  will 
probably  show  our  greatest  evolution, 
about  equally,  in  School,  in  State,  and  in 
Church.  In  all  three,  industrialism  will 
be  combined  with  culture.  There  will 
be  co-education,  co-operation,  collabora- 
tion. Capital  and  labor  must  become 
allies,  and  share  together  both  prosperity 
and  adversity.  Machinery  is  reducing 
the  necessity  of  long  protracted  and  ar- 
duous labor — making  it  possible,  in  some 
cases,  to  produce  six  hundred  times  that 
which  came  by  hand  labor.  The  change 
most  subtile  and  most  overruling  will 
probably  not  be  the  application  of  science 
to  manufactures,  but  to  agriculture.  Our 
farm  products,  under  the  influence  of 
science,  are  already  doubled,  and  may  be 
quadrupled.  We  shall  have  oranges 
hardy  in  New  Jersey ;  while  apples  and 
pears  will  be  freed  from  core  and  seed. 
The  ideal  life  will  be  a  country  home ; 
with  the  full  illumination  of  modern 
thought  and  invention. 

A  Convocation  Week 

The  establishment  of  Convocation 
Week, by  harmonious  agreement  between 
our  colleges  and  universities  on  the  one 
hand  and  our  learned  societies  on  the 
other,  is  an  event  of  more  importance  for 
the  development  of  learning  and  also  the 
maintenance  of  business  prosperity  than 
would  be  immediately  suspected  by  the 
careless  reader.  Indeed,  the  aforesaid 
reader    has    not    heard    of    Convocation 
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Week,  and  does  not  know  what  it  means. 

There  are  some  fifty  or  more  of  what 
we  may  call  learned  societies  in  this 
country,  devoted  each  to  some  specialty 
of  learning.  They  range  over  pretty 
much  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and 
.art.  They  have  divided  and  subdivided 
as  science  has  developed.  '1  hu.s  one  of 
the  oldest  of  them,  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society,  two  years  older  than  the 
German  Oriental  Society,  is  the  parent 
of  half  a  dozen  societies  devoted  to 
classical  studies,  or  modern  languages 
or  American  folk  lore.  The  number  of 
societies  devoted  to  biology  would  sur- 
prise an  outsider.  There  is  an  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Naturalists,  a  Morpholog- 
ical Society,  an  Association  of  Anat- 
omists, a  Physiological  Society,  a  Society 
of  Bacteriologists,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  more,  even  without  i)assing  over 
into  the  field  of  plants. 

Now  the  members  of  these  societies 
are  for  the  most  part  teachers  in  our  mul- 
titude of  colleges,  universities  and  insti- 
tutes of  technology.  Their  whole  life  is 
devoted  to  these  studies.  But  they  are 
isolated,  their  time  much  taken  up  with 
teaching,  and  yet  each  in  his  laboratory 
or  study  eager  to  advance  somewhat  the 
knowledge  or  the  technical  skill  of  the 
world.  Others  of  them  are  in  charge  of 
the  scientific  work  of  great  business  es- 
tablishments, the  chemists  who  direct 
the  processes  of  manufacture,  tiie  elec- 
tricians who  install  and  control  the  dyna- 
mocs  that  are  revolutionizing  our  sources 
of  power.  All  these  men  are  eager  to 
make  new  discoveries,  to  find  new  and 
simpler  processes,  to  explore  further  the 
depths  of  nature,  and  to  learn  every  new 
fact  or  metnod  that  has  been  revealed  to 
the  genius  of  their  fellows. 

The  best  way  to  stimulate  and  help 
each  other  is  to  get  together  and  talk  over 
their  work.  It  is  essential  that  thev  meet 
in  their  societies.  Their  ambition  is 
stirred  to  ])repare  and  read  instructive 
papers,  which  will  afterward  be  printed 
for  wider  circulation.  But  beyond  the 
papers  read,  and  even  more  helpful,  is 
the  buzzing  about,  as  in  a  hive  of  bees, 
the  talking,  the  discussing,  the  suggest- 
ing, the  mutual  help,  the  meeting  of  old 
classmates,  the  renewal  of  enthusiasms, 
tlie  encouragement  of  the  disappointed, 
the  stirring  out  of  ruts,  tlic  kiiuUing  of 
fresh  ambition. 


The  worth  of  this  to  the  country  call- 
not  be  estimated ;  it  is  beyond  the  reck- 
oning of  dollars  and  cents.  It  gives  to 
education  the  difference  between  a  fresh, 
stirring,  productive  teacher,  and  one  who 
is  satisfied  to  repeat  from  year  to  year  his 
old  lectures  and  experiments ;  and  this 
makes  the  dilTerence  between  the  devel- 
opment of  pupils  into  real  scholars  or 
their  subsiding  into  drones.  It  assures 
the  constant  and  rai)id  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  the  nation,  and  so  of 
its  industries.  It  is  on  educational  con- 
ditions that  national  prosperity  must  rest, 
ii  the  United  States  has  been  forging 
ahead  in  the  international  race  it  has  been 
necause  of  the  rapid  development  of 
knowledge,  coming  out  of  our  admirable 
system  of  education.  If  Germany  has 
become  a  great  industrial  and  commer- 
cial power,  it  has  been  the  product  of  the 
laboratories  of  her  universities.  If  Great 
Britain  has  been  falling  behind,  her 
statesmen  find  the  explanation  in  her  im- 
perfect system  of  education.  Now  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  so 
many  institutions  of  higher  learning 
exist  for  the  people  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  none  in  which  the  teachers 
are  more  ambitious  to  add  to  the  learning 
of  the  world.  This  is  largely  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  quarter  century.  It 
surprises  one  to  attend  the  meetings  of  a 
society  devoted  to  electricity  or  any 
branch  of  physical  research  and  see  the 
multitude  of  young  men.  The  day  is 
jjast  when  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  theo- 
logical teacher  could  speak  of  Hebrew  as 
the  language  which  he  had  sicbciunal 
gelcrnt  itiid  siebenuial  vergesson.  The 
teacher  of  languages  must  now  keep 
aoreast  of  the  best  knowledge  and  add 
thereto.  In  this  way  our  scholars  are 
rapidly  becoming  quite  the  equals  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  take  their  share 
in  teaching  the  world.  It  is  coming  to 
be  the  fact  now  that  our  students  must 
go  to  German  universities  less  to  learn 
what  they  could  not  learn  just  as  well 
here,  but  rather  to  get  the  mastery  of  the 
( jerman  language. 

All  this  requires  a  Convocation  Week. 
\n  agreement  has  been  pretty  much 
made  between  the  societies  and  the  col- 
leges by  which  the  week  in  which  the 
Mew  Year's  Day  comes  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  societies.  This  involves  some 
chanjre  oi  vacation  in  the  colleiies  which 
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'have  allowed  a  vacation  only  between 
'Christmas  and  New  Year's.  But  that 
week  is  not  wholly  convenient,  and  is  too 
short  for  travel  and  meeting,  and  it  in- 
terferes with  the  social  duties  which  even 
■college  professors  owe  to  their  own  fami- 
lies. Accordingly,  a  general  agreement 
is  in  good  measure  already  made  to 
lengthen  the  holiday  vacation  or  other- 
wise release  the  professors,  so  that  these 
meetings  can  be  held  in  a  week  specially 
■devoted  to  them.  We  may  expect  that 
societies  devoted  to  related  objects  will 
meet  at  the  same  place,  just  as  last  week 
the  American  Institute  of  Archeolog}' 
and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Exegesis  met 
in  the  same  building  in  this  city,  and  held 
one  or  two  sessions  in  common.  So  the 
physiologists  or  the  botanists  or  the 
■chemists  will  federate  their  several  socie- 
ties in  a  system  of  mutual  help.  The 
■colleges  will  possess  more  enthusiastic 
teachers,  and  the  field  of  knowledge  will 
'be  more  rapidly  enlarged  and  its  acquisi- 
tions more  speedily  extended.  What  one 
iknows  all  will  know,  and  when  all  know, 
the  next  step  and  the  next  in  knowledge 
■or  in  process  will  be  more  quickly  made. 
We  regard  the  establishment  of  Convo- 
cation Week,  which  goes  into  full  opera- 
tion in  1903,  as  almost  an  epoch  in  Amer- 
ican education,  learning  and  prosperity. 
Even  this  week  some  twenty  societies 
will  inaugurate  the  plan. 


Nicaragua  or  Panama? 

Mere  sentiment  or  prejudice  should 
not  be  permitted  to  prevent  a  careful 
consideration  in  Congress  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Nicaragua  and 
Panama  canal  routes.  The  American 
people  are  about  to  make  a  canal  across 
the  isthmus.  That  is  settled.  All  ob- 
stacles that  existed  in  the  form  of  inter- 
national agreements  have  been  swept 
away.  All  the  technical  information 
that  can  be  required  is  at  hand  in  the  re- 
port of  a  competent  Commission  that  has 
spent  $1,000,000  in  its  work  of  investi- 
gation. Congress  is  ready  to  vote  the 
money.  At  this  juncture  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  having  got  rid  of  a 
president  who  had  not  been  endowed 
with  common  sense,  decides  to  offer  us 
its  property  and  rights  for  $40,000,000, 
our  own  Commission's  estimate  of  their 


value.  The  bill  repurted  in  the  House, 
and  to  be  taken  up  on  the  7th  inst.,  pro- 
vides for  making  a  canal  in  Nicaragua. 
Neither  in  the  House  nor  in  the  Senate 
should  a  route  be  chosen  until  after  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  situation  dis- 
closed by  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
F'anama  Company. 

It  is  true  that  the  Commission  reported 
in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  but  in 
making  this  decision  it  had  in  view  the 
unreasonable  price  of  $109,000,000,  set 
by  President  Hutin  upon  the  Panama 
Company's  property.  Not  until  a  few 
days  before  the  report  was  made  could 
he  be  induced  to  name  any  price  what- 
ever. If  he  had  been  willing  to  take 
$40,000,000  the  report  would  have  been 
modified,  altho  we  cannot  say  that  the 
Commission  would  have  substituted 
Panama  for  Nicaragua.  The  canal  in 
Nicaragua,  says  the  Commission,  will 
cost  $190,000,000;  the  Panama  Canal 
can  be  finished  for  $144,000,000,  which 
the  addition  of  Hutin's  price  would  raise 
to  $253,000,000.  But  the  addition  of  the 
Company's  price  ($40,000,000,  which 
would  cover  the  transfer  of  nearly  $7,- 
000,000  in  stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company)  would  make  the  total  less 
than  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  by  $6,000,000. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  two  routes  are. 
The  Commission  said : 

"  There  are  certain  physical  advantages, 
such  as  a  shorter  canal  line,  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes,  and  a  lower  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation,  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route ;  but 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
for  a  sale  of  its  property  is  so  unreasonable 
that  its  acceptance  cannot  be  recommended." 

The  main  physical  advantages,  as  indi- 
cated upon  the  basis  of  the  Commission's 
plans  for  a  Panama  Canal,  are  a  saving 
of  134  miles  in  length  (49  against  183)  ; 
a  more  direct  passage ;  a  saving  of  more 
than  20  hours  in  transit  (12  against  33)  ; 
only  four  locks  instead  of  eight;  and  the 
possibility  of  eventually  digging  the 
canal  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  "  The 
Panama  route  alone  is  feasible  for  a  sea- 
level  canal ;  "  and  such  a  canal  is,  of 
course,  the  ideal  waterway  across  the 
isthmus.  No  such  canal  can  ever  be 
made  on  the  Nicaragua  route.  To  these 
advantages    should  be  added  the  great 
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difference  in  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation,  $1,300,000  a  year  (the  differ- 
ence between  $3,300,000  and  $2,000,- 
000),  which  is  the  interest  at  3  per  cent, 
on  $43,000,000.  The  difference  in  time 
of  transit  would  really  be  more  than 
twenty-one  hours,  it  is  said,  because  ships 
might  go  through  at  Panama  in  the  light 
of  one  day,  while  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing passage  by  night  might  extend  the 
time  in  the  other  canal  to  three  days. 
The  cost  of  insurance  niight  tie  up  ships 
at  night,  even  if  the  whole  waterway 
should  be  illuminated.  If  the  Panama 
company  should  reduce  its  price  to  $25,- 
000,000,  desiring  to  avoid  an  impending 
loss  of  every  franc  invested  in  its  proj- 
ect, the  advantage  in  cost  would  be  even 
more  apparent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nicaragua 
route  offers  a  slightly  shorter  passage 
from  our  Eastern  ports  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  Asia,  and  between  our  two 
coasts ;  the  presence  of  a  large  lake  on 
the  course  is  said  to  be  advantageous ; 
except  in  the  region  near  the  eastern  ter- 
minus the  country  is  more  healthful  than 
the  Panama  isthmus;  and  agreements  for 
rights  and  territorial  control  can  be  made 
more  satisfactorily  than  on  the  southern 
route.  Colombia  has  offered  to  remove 
all  difficulties  with  respect  to  concessions, 
but  the  way  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
clear,  and  Colombia's  demands  for  share 
interests  and  special  privileges  have  been 
exorbitant.  Moreover,  it  has  not  yet 
been  shown  that  the  present  Panama 
Company  is  lawfully  empowered  to  dis- 
pose of  the  guaranteed  interest  of  the 
swindled  shareholders  of  De  Lesseps's 
company  in  the  receipts  of  a  canal  on  the 
Panama  route. 

There  is  to  be  considered  another  ques- 
tion, which  has  had  no  place  in  any  list 
of  comparative  advantages  that  we  have 
seen.  Tf  the  canal  is  made  on  the  Nica- 
ragua route  it  is  inevitable  that  within  a 
few  years  after  the  completion  of  it  both 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  will  become 
virtually  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  American  people  will  respect  the  in- 
dependence and  political  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  little  republics. 
P.ut  immigration  and  investment  follow- 
ing, the  construction  of  the  canal  will 
change  the  character  and  political  tend- 
encies of  a  majority  of  the  population. 
That  majority  will  by  vote  insist  upon 


closer  relations  with  the  United  States. 
There  are  only  420,000  people  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  only  300,000  in  Costa  Rica — 
in  both  about  half  as  many  as  there  are  in 
Philadelphia.  The  political  change  that 
we  have  predicted  would  take  place  easily 
and  naturally,  and  it  would  be  one  to  be 
desired  for  the  welfare  of  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica  and  the  United  States. 

But  similar  conditions  would  not  be 
found  at  Panama.  The  canal  route  there 
lies  in  the  northern  province  or  state  of 
a  South  American  country  having  a  large 
area  and  a  turbulent  population  of  nearly 
5,000,000.  If  we  should  make  a  canal 
on  that  route  we  could  not  expect  that 
Colombia  would  surrender  her  sover- 
eignty over  the  lands  adjacent  to  it.  The 
canal  made  and  owned  by  the  United 
States  would  be  in  foreign  territory  for 
long  years  to  come. 

This,  as  well  as  the  comparative  phys- 
ical advantages  of  the  two  routes,  should 
be  borne  in  mind  and  have  the  weight  it 
deserves  in  the  discussions  at  Washing- 
ton. It  is  a  consideration  of  much  and 
growing  importance.  But  the  choice  of 
a  route  should  not  be  determined  by  a 
sentimental  preference  for  Nicaragua 
because  American  money  was  spent  there 
when  the  other  route  was  occupied,  or 
because  French  money  has  been  wasted 
and  stolen  by  swindlers  at  Panama,  or 
for  the  reason  that  a  prejudice  against 
the  Panama  project  has  for  years  been 
industriously  cultivated  by  an  unreason- 
able and  irascible  Senator  who  should 
never  have  been  permitted  to  exercise 
any  control  over  so  important  a  question 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Ethics    and    Esthetics    of    Ad- 

vertisingf 

There  are  few  more  encouraging 
signs  of  moral  progress  than  modern 
magazine  advertising.  For  ten  or 
twenty-five  cents  one  can  buy  an  attract- 
ive monthly  trade  review  of  150  pages 
filled  with  well  written  and  enticing  de- 
scriptions of  household  articles  and  nov- 
elties duly  priced  and  pictured.  The 
monotony  is  relieved  by  a  few  pages  in 
the  middle  of  the  volume  containing 
short  stories  and  some  half-toned  gossip 
on  "  American  Beauties  and  ITow  They 
Dress,"   or   "  Celebrities    Kinetoscoped." 
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These  are  very  nice  to  turn  to  when  one 
is  tired  of  looking  at  things  he  cannot 
buy,  but  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  pe- 
riodical has  passed  from  the  literary  por- 
tion to  the  advertising.  Probably  most 
readers  realize  this  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lishers, and  look  over  a  large  part  of  the 
advertising  before  they  read  what  is  still 
called  "  the  body  of  the  magazine."  In 
this  they  show  both  good  judgment  and 
good  taste,  for  it  is  much  more  profitable 
to  see  how  easily  bookshelves  come  apart 
and  how  sweetly  the  piano  can  play  itself 
than  to  read  a  medieval  romance  warmed 
over  from  a  cyclopedia.  The  twentieth 
century  is  more  interesting  than  the 
twelfth,  and  the  typewriter  is  mightier 
than  the  sword. 

What  strikes  one  most  favorably  about 
modern  magazine  advertising  is  its  re- 
markable truthfulness  and  honesty.     It 
used  to  be  thought  that  falsehood  and 
deception  were  necessary  in  commerce; 
that  in  every  bargain  at  least  one  person 
is  cheated,  and  that  no  one  would  buy 
anything  if  he  knew  what  it  was  really 
worth.      Nowadays    few    goods,    except 
patent  medicines,  keep  to  the  old  policy 
of  exaggeration  and  concealment.       If 
we  except  such  phrases  as  "  best  in  the 
world,"  "  cheapest  on  the  market  "  and 
"  indispensable     in     every     household," 
which  are  not  intended  to  be  taken  lit- 
erally and  therefore  must  not  be  consid- 
ered too  seriously,  there  is  wonderfully 
little  misrepresentation  in  magazine  ad- 
vertising.      One  can  turn  over  several 
pages  without  encountering  a  downright 
lie,  and  can  buy  from  the  book  with  as 
much  confidence  as  tho  he  had  the  article 
in  hand.     This  means  that  people  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  in  the  old  maxim,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.     Newspaper 
advertising  is  not  far  behind,  and  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  that  in  time  the  news 
and  editorial  columns  of  a  daily  may  be- 
come as  truthful  and  moral  as  its  adver- 
tising columns.     As  it  is  now,  however, 
many  of  our  most  popular  journals  are 
frequently  obliged  to  refuse  advertising 
contracts  that  contain  the  clause  "  to  be 
placed  next  to  pure  reading  matter,"  be- 
cause, as  they  explain,  they  "  have  no 
such    space    available,"    a    statement    itL 
which  any  judicious  reader  would  con- 
cur. 

Another  »l^  of  ethical  advance  in  ad- 
Yfrtising  is  shown  in  its  sincerity ;  the 


absence  of  adventitious  and  extraneous 
allurement.  The  old  fashioned  trick  ad- 
vertisement is  dead.  Some  ten  years 
ago  the  manufacturers  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  breakfast  foods  advertised  by 
half-column  stories,  beginning  interest- 
ingly, but  ending  abruptly  in  oatmeal.  It 
was  a  most  exasperating  thing,  and 
households  and  clubs  tabooed  the  brand, 
in  some  cases  writing  to  the  company  the 
reason  why.  Evidently  they  came  to 
realize  that  to  make  people  angry  was 
not  the  way  to  sell  goods,  for  now  their 
advertising  is  a  model  of  direct  and 
comely  presentation.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  now  most  magazine  advertise- 
ments draw  attention  to  some  particular 
merit  in  the  article  itself,  whenever  pos- 
sible by  a  photograph,  and  that  the 
words  in  large  type  is  the  name  of  the 
thing  to  be  sold  or  its  use,  not  a  mere 
catch  word.  False  pretense  and  mas- 
querade advertising  are  out  of  fashion. 
If  a  pretty  girl  holds  up  the  candy  or  the 
soap,  or  a  cherubic  youngster  eats  the 
health-food,  so  much  the  better.  The 
picture  in  such  a  case  is  subsidiary,  and, 
according  to  the  principles  of  true  art, 
calls  attention  to  the  object  and  not  to  it- 
self. 

The  goods  themselves  are  more  at- 
tractive than  anything  that  can  be  said 
about  them.  Our  window  decorators 
have  learned  the  same  lesson,  and  cease 
to  use  live  chickens  and  electrical  toys 
to  draw  gazers.  They  show  goods.  The 
drummer  who  "  talks  business  "  will  out- 
sell his  rival  who  talks  mostly  about  the 
weather  and  football.  Bribing  people 
with  furniture  to  buy  soap,  giving  silver 
spoons  away  with  baking  powder,  throw- 
ing in  gold  watches  with  "  Household 
Gems ;  a  Home  Magazine,"  are  all  forms 
of  the  old  way  now  disappearing.  Sugar 
coated  pills  are  out  of  fashion.  Nothing 
but  medicines  in  transparent  capsules 
goes  down  now. 

When  you  bind  your  magazines  by  all 
means  bind  in  the  advertising  pages.  If 
it  makes  too  bulky  a  volume  leave  out 
some  of  the  literature,  for  to  future  gen- 
erations this  will  be  of  the  least  impor- 
tance. It  is  probable  that  they  will  not 
be  interested  in  the  adventures  of  the 
,  woll'groomed  young  man  with  the  iron 
jaw.  who  manipulates  revolutions  in  im- 
ajfinary  German  principalities  and  South 
Ainerieuii  rfepublics,  but  they  will  sfel( 
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in  the  advertising  what  the  people  wrote 
of  their  own  life  without  the  interference 
of  the  editor.  Even  the  most  veritistic 
of  novelists  gives  a  less  truthful  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  times  than 
these  pages  published  by  the  people  at 
their  own  expense.  The  Lacroix  of  the 
future  will  seek  in  them  for  the  costumes 
and  utensils  of  our  century,  and  will  not 
waste  his  time  over  the  pseudo-medieval 
illustrations.  The  philologian  will  find 
here  the  first  use  of  new  words,  and  the 
historian  will  draw  from  the  advertise- 
ments his  most  telling  quotations  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  time.  When 
we  look  over  a  Harper  of  1850  the 
semi-advertising  pages,  the  book  reviews 
and  the  fashion  plates  are  all  that  are  of 
interest  to  us  now.  In  the  book  auction 
of  fifty  years  hence  a  set  of  magazines 
"  with  the  covers  and  advertising  bound 
in  "  will  bring  five  times  the  price  of  the 
ordinary  bound  volumes. 


The  Connecticut  Problem 

"  The  Constitution  of  Connecticut  is 
made  up  of  usages,"  declared  an  early 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  rendered  by  Justice  Paterson  in 
1798,  and  "  its  legislature  originally  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  all  legislative,  judi- 
cial and  executive  authority."  Nearly 
one  hundred  years  later,  in  1877,  Judge 
Loomis,  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court,  declared  that  its  legislature  is  "  as 
omnipotent,  in  a  legal  sense,  as  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,"  except  v/here  limited  by 
express  constitutional  provision. 

The  situation  to-day,  to  reform  which 
a  constitutional  convention  (the  third 
in  more  than  260  years)  is  now  as- 
sembled in  Hartford,  is  one  created  by 
centuries  of  constitutional  usage  and 
legislative  omnipotence.  Out  of  these 
has  been  evolved  a  problem  of  great  in- 
terest historically,  the  modification  of 
that  most  tenacious  of  all  social  develop- 
ments, traditional  rights.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem, too,  of  increasing  menace  to  the 
integrity  of  popular  government  every- 
where, that  of  legislative  encroachment 
and  corruption.  In  Connecticut's  case 
the  problem  is  "  typical ;  "  that  is,  it  is 
not  complicated  by  the  machinations  of 
the  modern  supreme  "  boss,"  as  notably 
in   the   Pennsylvania  case  of  "  ripper " 


legislation.  It  is  a  problem  of  natural 
grovvth,  the  result  of  the  "  steady  habit  " 
early  formed  of  letting  well  enough 
alone.  The  strength  of  this  habit  may 
be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  from  1639, 
when  the  three  towns  of  Hartford, 
Windsor  and  Wethersfield  adopted  the 
"  Fundamental  Orders  " — "  the  oldest 
truly  political  constitution  in  America," 
Bryce  calls  them — to  1818,  when  the 
last  constitutional  convention  met,  the 
original  conception  of  Thomas  Hooker 
stood  unrevised.  It  is  true  that  in  1662 
they  v»^ere  in  effect  "  regularized,"  to 
quote  Bryce  again,  by  a  charter  obtained 
from  Charles  II,  but  this  was  simply  a 
necessary  concession  to  expediency.  This 
long  life  of  Connecticut's  first  constitu- 
tion is  recognition  of  Hooker's  modern- 
ness.  His  instrument  anticipated  not 
only  to-day's  religious  freedom,  not  re- 
quiring of  voters  a  church-membership 
test,  but  as  well  our  familiar  method  of 
combining  representation  of  population 
and  locality,  our  Federal  House  and 
Senate  being  Connecticut's  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  National  Constitution. 
Rather  curiously,  the  Governor's  Assist- 
ants, afterward  the  Senate,  originally 
constituted  the  popular  body,  they  being 
chosen  by  a  general  ballot.  One  method 
proposed  to-day  to  right  the  present  glar- 
ing inequality,  by  which  the  largest  cities 
and  some  of  the  smallest  towns  alike 
elect  two  represent?tives,  is  to  enlarge 
the  Senate  on  the  lines  of  its  original 
conception. 

One  thing  Hooker's  scheme  did  not 
anticipate,  the  evil  of  making  a  legisla- 
ture a  "  court."  Even  where  the  legis- 
lature created  subordinate  courts,  it 
chose  their  judges  annually,  and  judicial 
subservience  to  the  legislature  contrib- 
vited  appreciably  to  the  agitation  which 
led  to  the  holding  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1818.  This  convention  ex- 
pressly provided  for  the  separation  of  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions. But  tradition  proved  stronger 
than  a  constitutional  provision,  and  the 
legislature,  by  judicial  sanction,  con- 
tinued to  intervene  and  administer  an  ir- 
regular justice.  Even  as  late  as  1889 
one  John  H.  Swift,  a  convicted  criminal, 
applied  to  the  General  Assembly  for  a  re- 
mission of  sentence  and  obtained  a  fa- 
vorable report.  Familiarized  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut  thus  have  been  from 
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the  beginning  with  recognized  legisla- 
tive intervention,  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  have  been  indifferent  to  legislative 
encroachment,  even  when  the  right  of 
decision  by  ballot  is  itself  the  issue. 
Thus,  by  choice  of  the  legislature,  the 
candidate  who  receives  less  votes  may 
be  made  Governor  over  the  candidate 
who  receives  more,  if  the  latter  fails  to 
obtain  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast. 
In  the  same  way  legislative  interference 
with  local  government  is  accepted  with 
ineffective  protest,  as  when  cities  of  a 
like  size  are  given  special  and  often 
gerrymandered  charters ;  or  as  when 
county  commissioners,  who  issue  liquor 
licenses,  and  the  judges  of  police  courts, 
are  chosen  virtually  by  a  legislative 
county  caucus.  Similarly,  the  scan- 
dalous evil  of  granting  special  charters 
to  favored  corporations  has  been  allowed 
to  flourish,  it  might  almost  be  said  un- 
challenged. 

These  are  a  few  of  many  illustrations 
of  Connecticut's  problem.  It  has  now 
come  for  serious  consideration  before  a 
constitutional  convention,  one  chosen  on 
the  whole  with  remarkable  freedom 
from  partisanship,  and  containing  not  a 
few  members  of  recognized  standing  in 
politics,  law  and  business.  Whatever  the 
immediate  results  achieved,  vital  issues 
will  be  raised  that  must  be  settled,  and 
in  the  end  settled  right. 


Sir  Robert  Hart's  Advice 

The  best  known  foreigner  in  China 
is  Sir  Robert  Hart,  an  Englishman,  se- 
lected for  his  ability  and  his  honesty  to 
have  control  of  the  collection  of  the  Chi- 
nese customs.  Having  been  for  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese 
Government  as  Inspector  General  or  Di- 
rector of  Customs,  he  knows  the  Chinese 
sympathetically,  and  sees  things  from 
their  standpoint  as  well  as  from  that  of 
the  foreigner.  An  article  by  him  on 
"  The  Missionary  Question  in  China " 
we  find  published  in  The  North  China 
Herald,  which  is  full  of  good  advice  to 
missionaries  and  recognition  of  their 
services. 

Missionaries,  he  sees,  will  surely  be 
sent  to  China  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
will  benefit  many  and  offend  more.  They 
ought,  he  saya,  to  avoid  everything  that 


can  give  needless  offense.  Local  cus- 
toms and  popular  prejudices  need  not  be 
tilted  against ;  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple as  to  site  and  style  of  buildings  ought 
not  to  be  hurt — that  is,  by  building  over- 
topping churches ;  and  above  all  things, 
intervention  in  matters  litigated  ought  to 
be  absolutely  eschewed.  It  is  the  mis- 
sionary's business  to  make  good  citizens, 
and  that  of  the  officials  to  administer  the 
law.  The  best  of  converts  may  give  of- 
fense and  get  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
the  law,  but  in  such  cases  the  missionary 
should  stand  aloof.  In  case  of  persecu- 
tion he  would  advise  the  community  to 
live  it  down,  and  as  a  last  resort  report 
the  facts,  with  proof,  to  the  Legation  at 
Peking  for  the  advice  of  the  Minister. 

As  to  the  behavior  of  the  missionaries 
in  the  late  troubles,  and  especially  their 
efforts  to  secure  indemnification  for  the 
losses  of  their  Chinese  converts,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Hart  declares  the  right  to  restitution 
to  be  beyond  question.  He  seems  in- 
clined to  a  policy  of  renunciation  of 
claims,  but  cannot  blame  the  action  taken 
where  these  claims  have  been  insisted  on. 
This  brings  him  to  the  subject  of  what 
is  erroneously  called  "  looting,"  which  is 
really  confiscation.     He  says : 

"  During  the  siege  we  looted  neighboring 
houses ;  we  thereby  got  food  to  live  on  and 
materials  to  make  sandbags  with.  After  the 
siege  we  had  to  find  quarters  for  ourselves, 
and  we  had  to  furnish  them.  And  we  had  to 
find  food  for  ourselves  and  for  the  Chinese  con- 
nected with  us.  If  we  occupied  other  people's 
empty  houses,  if  we  collected  necessary  furni- 
ture from  other  people's  deserted  houses,  and 
if  we  seized  or  used  food  at  points  where 
there  was  nobody  in  charge  to  buy  it  from,  it 
was  because  necessity  forced  us  to  do  so,  a 
necessity  which  grew  out  of  such  lawless 
doings  as  temporarily  swept  away  all  possibil- 
ity of  living  according  to  law." 

Sir  Robert  Hart,  after  referring  to  the 
abuses  of  looting,  devotes  a  paragraph 
to  the  warm  praise  and  defense  of  Dr. 
Ament.  Before  the  siege  it  was  Dr. 
Ament,  he  says,  who  single-handed  ven- 
tured down  to  Tungchau,  fifteen  miles 
from  Peking,  and  brought  up  the  mis- 
sionary community  "  that  would  prob- 
ably have  perished  there,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  plucky,  timely  and  self-sacrificing 
intervention." 

"  It  was  Dr.  Ament  who  was  set  apart  by 
the  Legation  authorities  to  take  charge  of  what' 
ever  looted  property  was  brought  in  for  the  use 
of  the  Legations — a  tribute  to  his  honesty  and 
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capacity.  Later  on  it  was  Dr.  Ament  who, 
like  or  with  his  colleagues,  with  no  home  of 
his  own  to  return  to,  took  refuge  in  the  palace 
of  a  prince  known  to  have  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  destruction  of  the  missionary  premises 
with  which  Dr.  Ament  was  connected — a  very 
righteous  '  tit-for-tat,'  and  approved  of,  I  be- 
lieve, by  his  national  officials.  Still  later  it 
was  again  Dr.  Ament  who  ventured  outside  of 
artd  away  from  Peking  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  converts  at  various  points,  and,  with 
the  support  of  ofificials,  arranged  in  an  amicable 
manner  for  compensation  for  injuries  and 
losses.  First  and  last,  and  all  through,  Dr. 
Ament  did  excellent  work.  .  .  .  He  stood 
on  delicate  ground,  and — it  is  easy  to  throw 
stones.  To  my  mind,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  missionaries  to  have  left  the  righting 
of  wrongs  to  those  in  authority.  But  the  times 
were  out  of  joint,  everything  was  anomaly, 
and  some  one,  evidently,  had  to  go  to  the 
front ;  and  it  was  the  need,  the  duty  of  the 
minute  that  had  to  be  attended  to,  and  perhaps 
the  wonder  of  it  is  that  there  is  not  more  to 
find  fault  with." 

So  speaks  the  wisest,  the  most  experi- 
enced civil  or  official  foreigner  in  all 
China.  It  is  safe  to  be  governed  by  his 
conclusions.  We  are  proud  of  the  rec- 
ord of  our  missionaries  in  China,  of  Dr. 
Ament,  Mr.  Gamewell  and  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  them ;  and  we  accept  Sir  Robert 
Hart's  advice  as  to  avoiding  litigation 
and  respecting  the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


...  The    Hague    Convention    is 

Arbitration     ,     .  .   °^.^    j     •       -^ 

being    justified    in    its    most 

iridescent  work.  Our  American  repre- 
sentatives deserve  the  credit  for  insist- 
ing on  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
Arbitration,  to  which  the  differences  of 
the  Powers  should  be  referred.  It  was 
hard  to  convince  the  members  that  there 
was  anything  practical  in  the  scheme, 
and  it  was  adopted  with  little  hope  on 
the  part  of  many  that  it  could  ever 
amount  to  anything.  We  know  how 
soon  followed  the  wars  in  China  and 
South  Africa,  and  that  in  the  latter  case, 
when  the  proposition  of  arbitration  was 
made,  the  court  itself  at  the  Hague  de- 
clined to  interfere,  as  the  case  did  not 
come  within  its  rules.  But  now  we  have 
the  probability  that  the  Pan-American 
Congress  in  Mexico  will  agree  that  all 
South  American  nations  shall  accept  the 
Hag^e  Cpnvention  to  settle  all  their  dif- 
ferences by  arbitration.  This  will  prove 
a  magnificent  fruitage  of  what  was  de- 
clarea  to  he  a  barren  project. 


,. ,,  •    •.    ..      J         In   the   course  of  a 
"  Majority      and  ,  , 

arji-^^r-;*   "D        *       letter     on     another 
"  Minority      Reports  ^  .        .  , 

matter  Captain  Al- 
fred T.  Mahan  takes  exception  to  our 
reference  to  the  "  conclusions  of  the  ma- 
jority "  of  the  Schley  Court,  and  to  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  dissent  as  "  virtually  a 
minority  report,"  as  misleading.  He  says 
that  "  there  was  a  set  of  '  findings  '  and 
of  '  opinions  '  of  the  court ;  not  of  a  ma- 
jority. To  this  was  appended  a  minority 
opinion  which  qualified  the  findings  of 
the  court  to  the  extent,  and  only  to  the 
extent,  of  that  minority  opinion."  There 
are  two  views  of  Admiral  Dewey's  de- 
liverance, and  in  the  very  article  to  which 
Captain  Mahan  refers  we  presented  both 
of  them  as  follows :  "  Judge- Advocate 
Lemly  and  others  hold  that  Dewey  sub- 
scribed to  those  parts  of  the  majority 
opinion  as  to  which  he  did  not  specific- 
ally express  dissent;  others  say  that  his 
purpose  was  to  express  disapproval  of 
the  entire  opinion  of  the  majority." 
How,  in  the  face  of  this  impartial  state- 
ment of  both  sides  of  the  question,  we 
are  open  to  a  charge  of  misleading,  we 
do  not  see.  As  to  the  merits :  The  task 
before  Admiral  Schley  was  to  maintain 
effective  blockades  atCienfuegos  and  San- 
tiago, and,  if  he  got  a  chance,  to  destroy 
the  Spanish  fleet.  All  of  these  things 
Admiral  Dewey,  with  ample  evidence  be- 
fore him,  finds  that  he  did.  Now 
whether  Admiral  Dewey,  because  he  said 
nothing  at  all  about  the  adverse  conclu- 
sions relative  to  some  of  Schley's  inci- 
dental proceedings  reached  by  Admirals 
Benham  and  Ramsay — or  the  court,  if 
Captain  Mahan  so  prefers — meant  to 
agree  or  disagree  in  these  particulars, 
only  Admiral  Dewey  knows.  Until  he 
sees  fit  to  enlighten  us,  opinions  will 
doubtless  continue  to  differ. 


.     .  ,  Max  Nordau,  who  claims  to 

«,-,v^^^-         be  an  authority  on   degen- 

Milhonaires  ^.  •        t.-       i  j 

eration,    in    his    long    and 

eloquent  address  to  the  Zionist  Congress 

last  week,  in  Basle,  inveighed  against  the 

degeneracy  of  rich  Jews.     The  richer  a 

Jew  is,  he  says,  the  more  he  is  lost  to 

Jewry.     He  allows  exceptions,  for  how 

could  he  help  it,  with    the    memory  of 

Baron  Hirsch  still  fresh  and  his  bounty 

»till  filling  the  coffers  of  Jewish  benevo- 
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lence?  We  doubt  very  much  if  Max 
Nordau's  statement  is  true  of  Jewish 
miUionaires  in  America.  Here  they  do 
not  separate  from  their  race,  nor  do  they 
fail  of  most  generous  benefactions.  They 
maintain  most  liberal  institutions  of  char- 
ity and  give  their  time  to  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  A  long  list  of  them  could 
be  given.  The  last,  and  one  of  the  best, 
of  their  services  is  in  the  founding  of  a 
well  endowed  Hebrew  college  in  this  city, 
which  win  be  devoted  to  Talmudic  and 
rabbinic  learning,  under  the  charge  of 
the  famous  scholar,  Dr.  Schechter,  who 
is  imported  for  the  purpose.  It  is  likely 
that  the  Cincinnati  Hebrew  College  will 
be  consolidated  with  the  new  college  in 
New  York.  We  see  no  reason  why  New 
York,  even  now  the  greatest  center  of 
Jewish  population,  should  not  also  become 
the  world's  center  of  Hebrew  learning. 
A  New  York  Hebrew  named  Ehrlich  has 
just  published  three  octavo  volumes, 
written  in  solid  Hebrew,  devoted  to  fresh 
and  shrewd  commentary  on  the  Old 
Testamicnt,  such  as  only  a  close  student 
to  whom  the  language  is  native  could 
write,  and  a  fourth  is  to  follow. 


The  Philippine    ^^^  ^^^^  "^^^  ^^  inspired 
Friars  suggestions   as    to    some 

Catholic  movements  we 
look  to  The  Catholic  Citizen,  of  Milwau- 
kee, which  is  a  breezy,  wide  awake  paper, 
not  wholly  absorbed  in  lauding  ecclesias- 
tics and  abusing  Protestants.  We  inti- 
mated a  few  weeks  ago  that  Archbishop 
Chapelle's  mission  to  the  Philippines 
had  not  been  a  success,  and  The  Catholic 
Citizen  says  as  much  in  the  opinion  that 
Rome,  which  "  does  not  change  her  en- 
voys in  the  midst  of  the  transaction,"  re- 
called Mgr.  Chapelle  for  some  cause.  It 
intimates  that  American  priests  will  not 
be  sent  in  any  numbers  to  the  Philippines, 
but  that  American  priests  will  be  put  at 
the  head  of  four  new  dioceses,  and  the 
friars  dispensed  from  their  vows  and 
made  parish  priests,  and  their  lands  sold, 
and  the  Augustinians  and  Dominicans 
will  pass  away  as  political  powers.  That 
is  in  the  line  of  what  seems  to  us  correct 
ecclesiastical  and  political  policy.  We 
see  no  good  reason  why  our  Government 
should  not  take  any  steps  necessary  to 
accomplish  that  part  of  the  program  with 


which  it  is  concerned — namely,  the  pur- 
chase of  these  landed  estates.  We  should 
be  quite  ready  to  have  the  President  send 
a  special  representative  to  Rome,  not  on 
any  ecclesiastical  business,  but  to  arrange 
there  at  headquarters  the  financial  con- 
ditions on  which  these  lands  can  be  sold 
to  the  United  States.  No  one  need  be 
afraid  that  this  would  grow  into  a  Lega- 
•tion  at  the  Vatican. 


_      J.  The    census    of    1900    gives 

„      ,  ,r        some  valuable  facts  about  the 
Population  ,        .  , 

growth  of  our  negro  popula- 
tion in  the  last  half  century.  The  total 
number  of  negroes  in  1850  was  3,638,- 
808 ;  in  1900  it  was  8,834,395.  The  ne- 
groes seem  to  avoid  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  There  were  1,356 
of  them  in  Maine  in  1850;  now  there  are 
but  1,319,  an  actual  decrease.  New 
Hampshire's  number  has  increased  only 
from  520  to  662,  and  Vermont's  from 
718  to  826.  But  Rhode  Island  has  9,092, 
Connecticut  15,226,  and  Massachusetts 
31,974,  or  more  than  Delaware.  Other 
Northern  States  have  a  much  larger 
number;  Kansas  has  52,003,  Indiana 
57,505,  New  Jersey  69,884,  Illinois  85,- 
078,  Ohio  96,901,  New  York  99,232,  and 
Pennsylvania  156,845,  which  is  not  quite 
five  thousand  less  than  Missouri.  The 
increase  in  the  North  is  proportionately 
greater,  through  immigration,  than  in 
the  South,  which  seems  to  prove  that  ne- 
groes prefer  the  conditions  in  the  North. 
Few  who  come  North  ever  return.  But 
in  two  Southern  States,  both  compara- 
tively new,  there  has  been  an  immense 
increase  of  negro  population  in  the  half 
century;  in  Arkansas  from  47,708  to 
366,856;  and  in  Texas  from  58,558  to 
620,722.  The  older  Southern  States 
show  no  such  increase.  Virginia's  526,- 
861  is  now  (with  West  Virginia)  704,- 
221,  Kentucky's  220,992  has  become  284- 
706.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  have  not  quite  doubled 
their  negro  population,  while  Louisiana 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  not  quite 
trebled  the  number  of  their  negroes.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  negroes 
in  the  Southern  border  States  move 
North,  while  those  in  the  Gulf  States 
remain  mostly  where  they  were  born. 
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"Church-Pecked"  ^.^'''S^  ^-  Cable  in 
his  recent  novel,  reiers 
rather  gamely  to  "  church-pecked  col- 
leges "  and  the  immanly  products  which 
they  sometimes  turn  out.  By  the  phrase 
we  understand  him  to  mean  those  "  of 
the  pelican  sort  that  feed  it  raw  from 
their  own  bosoms."  Yet  this  much  may 
be  said  in  defense  of  such  institutions : 
They  are  not  always  responsible  for  the 
effect  produced  by  their  educational  sys- 
tem. Some  men  are  so  sour  by  nature 
that  even  their  piety  must  wear  a  wry 
face.  They  combine  the  meanness  of 
Jacob  with  other  skin  tight  virtues,  so 
that  their  very  goodness  terminates  in 
covetousness.  Their  sins  are  neither  the 
vagaries  of  the  world  nor  the  indiscre- 
tions of  the  flesh,  but  they  result  from 
a  kind  of  inbred  hyprocrisy.  It  is  their 
nature  to  "  church-peck  "  their  own  vices 
into  a  beggarly  semblance  of  righteous- 
ness and  make  use  of  religious  training 
to  become  more  proficient  pharisees. 
They  develop  in  denominational  schools 
just  as  thieves  and  murderers  often  bat- 
ten upon  the  public  charity  that  is-  com- 
mitted by  its  very  doctrine  of  love  to  aid 
the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  poor 
alike.  The  unmanly  man,  who  comes  out 
of  a  "  church-pecked  college,"  will  glaze 
and  gloze  his  meanness  somewhat  more 
than  his  fellow  from  the  State  univer- 
sity, but  the  inner  fiber  will  be  the  same 
beneath  the  rough  or  the  smooth  bark. 

One  of  the  objections  to  postal  savings 
banks  is  the  fear  that,  with  an  imperfect 
civil  service  system,  there  would  be  great 
loss  through  the  dishonesty  or  careless- 
ness of  officials.  The  success  of  our 
money  order  system  dissipates  this  fear. 
It  does  a  business  of  about  a  million  dol- 
lars a  day,  and  is  carried  on  at  thirty 
thousand  offices ;  and  yet  the  loss  to  the 
Government  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
only  $174,  and  this  loss  was  caused  by 
the  payment  of  this  money  to  the  wrong 
man,  who  had  received  the  order  meant 
for  another  man  of  the  same  name.  No 
private  business  could  show  a  better 
record,  and  the  increase  of  business  last 
\  car  was  over  fortv  million  dollars. 

The  marriage  of  Senator  Depew  in 
Nice  has  given  occasion  to  the  publica- 
tion, somewhat  incorrectly,  of  a  nonsense 
verse  which  some  years  ago  Mr.  Joseph 


H.  Cboate  repeated  at  a  big  dinner.    But 
it  was  not  original  with  Mr.  Choate,  but, 
as  we  first  heard  it,  was  concocted  by 
President,  then   Professor,  Hadley  at  a 
social  party  in  Minnesota,  if  we  remem- 
ber aright,  when,  in  one  of  the  games,  he 
was  required  to  make  a  rhyme  for  the 
word  St.  Louis;  and  he  gave  it  thus: 
"  There  was  a  young  man  in  St.  Louis, 
Who  married  a  quick-witted  Jewess ; 
So  bright  are  her  stories, 
That   in  her  he  glories. 
And  calls  her  his  Chatmcey  Depew-ess." 
.•* 

Altho  Senator  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania, 
publishes  an  argument  for  the  renewal 
of  the  expiring  law  excluding  the 
Chinese,  we  rejoice  that  there  is  a  fair 
reason  to  hope  it  will  not  be  re-enacted. 
The  law  is  quite  ineffective,  altho  much 
money  has  been  spent  in  enforcing  it. 
Those  Chinese  that  want  to  get  in  find 
their  way  over  the  Canadian  or  Mexican 
frontier.  Besides,  the  law  is  an  affront 
lo  China,  and  so  long  as  the  Japanese 
are  admitted  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Chinese  should  not  be  also.  We  need 
just  now  to  be  courteous  to  China  if  we 
would  develop  our  commerce  in  Chinese 
ports. 

It  is  a  startling  and  ominous  prophecy 
made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Gammon, 
an  experienced  missionary  in  China,  that 
within  ten  years  China  will  make  another 
and  bloodier  attempt  to  expel  the  for- 
eigner. He  declares  that  she  is  buying 
and  making  vast  munitions  of  war  and 
organizing  her  army  on  correct  lines,  and 
he  believes  that  the  next  attempt  will  be 
gigantic  in  force  and  result  in  universal 
upheaval  and  final  dismemberment  at  a 
terrible  cost.  But  all  that  implies  the 
maintenance  of  the  reactionary  policy  of 
the  old  Dowager  Empress,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  impossible. 

The  uselessness  of  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion in  settling  labor  disputes  is  again 
illustrated.  Here  is  the  first  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  in  New 
Jersev,  which  shows  that  while  there 
have  been  47  labor  disputes  in  the  State 
(luring  the  Board's  incumbency,  its  serv- 
ices were  not  accepted  in  a  single  in- 
stance. Voluntary  arbitration,  as  one  of 
the  Fabian  Tracts  has  said,  can  be 
summed  up  as  a  universal  failure. 
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Mr.  Gage  and  His  Successor 

Mr.  Gage  has  been  a  very  competent 
and  useful  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
When  he  came  to  the  office  he  was  wide- 
ly known  as  a  practical  and  very  success- 
ful banker.  Probably  there  has  never 
been  in  Washington  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  so  well  equipped  by  experience 
and  knowledge  for  that  part  of  a  Secre- 
tary's work  which  relates  to  banking. 
With  respect  to  the  currency  and  other 
subjects  within  the  province  of  the  De- 
partment he  had  views  that  were  broad 
and  sound.  He  earnestly  and  continuously 
promoted  the  secure  establishment  of  the 
gold  standard  by  affirmative  legislation, 
and  his  influence  has  been  persistently 
exerted  for  the  perfection  of  the  statutes 
by  which  that  standard  is  upheld.  Un- 
like some  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  not 
a  politician. 

His  repeated  recommendations  show 
that  while  in  no  way  overlooking  pres- 
ent duties  and  conditions,  he  was  always 
striving  to  procure  legislation  for  com- 
ing conditions  which  he  plainly  foresaw. 
Realizing  the  inconvenience  and  the  evils 
of  an  inflexible  volume  of  currency,  he 
was  advocating  or  devising  plans  for 
securing  the  needed  elasticity.  Foresee- 
ing the  necessity  of  substituting  some- 
thing for  at  least  a  part  of  the  bond  basis 
of  the  national  bank  circulation,  he 
sought  to  familiarize  legislators  and  the 
])ublic  with  the  principles  and  merits  of 
circulation  based  wholly  or  in  part  upon 
assets.  His  recent  report  aflFords  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  in  his  plan  for  issuing 
notes  secured  as  to  one-half  by  bonds  and 
greenbacks,  and  as  to  the  other  half  by 
assets  and  a  guarantee  fund.  He  has 
been  subjected  to  severe  partisan  criti- 
cism because  of  the  relations  between 
the  Department  and  a  great  bank  in  this 
city,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
old  Custom  House.  Tn  that  transaction 
he  may  have  been  unwise ;  but  the  affair 
is  susceptible  of  an  explanation  that  is  in 
no  way  discreditable  to  himself,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  no  one  who  knows  the 
man,  his  record  and  his  character  can 
believe  that  his  motives  were  not  what 
thev   should    have   been.      He   has   held 


office  at  a  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
Whether  it  is  for  rest  or  for  labor  in 
some  other  field  that  he  now  retires,  the 
judgment  of  fair  men  must  be  that  his 
service  has  been  faithful,  intelligent  and 
effective. 

His  successor.  Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw, 
of  Iowa,  is  both  a  banker  and  a  lawyer. 
His  banking  experience  in  a  small  town 
would  of  itself  be  inadequate  equipment 
for  this  office,  but  Governor  Shaw  has 
become  well  known  as  a  forcible  advo- 
cate of  the  gold  standard  and  as  a  careful 
student  of  currency  questions.  His  pub- 
lic addresses  in  reply  to  Bryan  five  years 
ago  first  gave  him  prominence  in  his 
State.  In  1898  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Monetary  Conference  at  Indianapolis. 
There  are  many  indications  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  a  good  selection,  as  he 
did  when  he  offered  the  place  to  Gov- 
ernor Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
constrained  for  personal  reasons  to  de- 
cline it.  Governor  Shaw's  views  con- 
cerning circulation  based  upon  assets 
were  made  known  in  April  last.  Cur- 
rency so  based,  he  said,  contained  "  no 
element  of  danger  except  popular  preju- 
dice," which  would  "  vanish  as  the  ques- 
tion is  discussed  and  explained."  But  at 
present  he  would  prefer,  he  said,  to  seek 
elasticity  by  means  of  a  graduated  tax 
on  currency  that  is  based  on  Government 
bonds. 

J* 

Financial  Items 

There  was  an  increase  of  activity  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  year.  The  output  of  pig 
iron  in  1901  probably  exceeded  16,000,- 
000  tons. 

....  The  record  for  the  price  of  a  seat 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was 
broken  again  last  week,  when  H.  E. 
Montgomery  paid  $80,000  for  a  seat  that 
was  bought  in  1869  for  $400. 

....The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  commonly  called  the  Sugar 
Trust,  has  recently  paid  off  its  mortgage 
of  $10,000,000,  which  was  made  in  1891 
and  would  not  have  matured  until  191 1, 
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....  The  Association  of  Merchants  in 
Berlin  has  sent  to  the  Federal  Council 
a  memorial  asking  for  the  legislative  reg- 
ulation of  trade  combinations  in  order 
that  the  artificial  raising  of  prices  may 
be  avoided. 

.  . .  .According  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Railroad  Gazette,  4,518  miles  of  railroad 
were  built  in  the  United  States  in  1901, 
Texas  leading  (537  miles)  in  the  list  of 
States  and  Territories,  with  Oklahoma 
(398)  second,  and  West  Virginia  third. 

....  The  Corn  Exchange  Bank  will  in- 
crease its  capital  stock  from  $1,400,000 
to  $5,000,000.  It  now  controls  eight 
branches,  and  it  proposes  not  only  to  open 
new  ones  but  also  to  acquire  banks  that 
are  now  independent. 

....  A  valuable  cargo  was  shipped  to 
Europe  a  few  days  ago  on  the  "  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse " — $7,082,583  in 
gold  and  $412,000  in  silver  bullion.  So 
large  a  sum  in  gold  had  never  before 
been  taken  by  one  steamship. 

....It  is  reported  that  the  Carnegie 
branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration will  have  a  new  plant  at 
Homestead,  Pa.,  for  the  production  of 
structural  beams.  Three  thousand  men 
will  be  employed  in  the  mill,  which  will 
cover  ten  acres. 

.  . .  .The  election  of  Judge  J.  H.  Reed, 
of  Pittsburg,  to  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company's  Board  of  Directors  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  indicating  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  company  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  of 
which  Judge  Reed  is  a  Director. 

The    National    Bank    of    North 

America  has  decided  to  double  its  capital 
and  surplus,  making  each  $2,000,000,  the 
object  being  to  absorb  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  President  of 
which,  R.  L.  Edwards,  will  become  the 
President  of  the  consolidated  banks. 

.  . .  .The  National  Shawmut  Bank,  of 
Boston,  has  bought  two-thirds  of  the 
stock  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  that  city,  and  the  two 
banks  will  at  once  be  consolidated.  The 
capital  of  the  first  is  $3,000,000,  that  of 
the  second  is  $1,000,000.  Deposits  of 
both  amount  to  nearly  $50,000,000. 

. . .  .F.  H.  Clergue,  prominently  inter- 


ested in  several  industrial  undertakings 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  is  the  leading  figure  in  the  Al- 
goma  Tube  Works,  Limited,  a  new  com- 
pany incorporated  in  Ontario  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $30,000,000,  for  the 
manufacture  of  tubes. 

....  Reports  from  London  describe  the 
operations  of  the  combination  of  refiners 
of  sugar  in  Germany.  The  great  surplus 
of  German  sugar  is  sold  abroad  by  the 
combination  at  a  loss,  but  the  price  is 
kept  at  a  high  rate  in  Germany,  where, 
owing  to  taxes  and  the  exactions  of  the 
ring,  consumers  must  pay  three  times  as 
much  as  consumers  in  England  pay  for 
the  same  sugar. 

....The  first  dividend  of  the  First 
National  Bank  since  the  capital  was  in- 
creased from  $500,000  to  $10,000,000  is 
a  semi-annual  one  of  10  per  cent.  Since 
it  was  organized  in  1863  this  bank  has 
distributed  $21,310,000  among  its  stock- 
holders. It  holds  the  record  for  the 
largest  dividend.  This  was  one  of  1,900 
per  cent.,  declared  in  connection  with  the 
addition  of  $9,500,000  to  the  capital. 

.  . .  .The  statistical  record  of  what  has 
taken  place  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  National  Currency  law  of  March 
14th,  1900,  has  been  brought  down  to 
November  30th,  and  it  shows  that  of  the 
774  new  banks  organized,  518  are  small 
banks  capitalized  at  less  than  $50,000, 
the  average  capital  of  these  being  about 
$26,000.  Texas  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  with  96,  followed  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  8^ ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Oklahoma  has  39  and  Indian  Territory 
only  two  less  than  that  number. 

....  Dividends  announced  : 

American  Locomotive  Co.  (preferred),  1% 
per  cent.,  payable  Jan.  2ist. 

N.  Y.  Air  Braice  Co.  (quarterly),  2  per  cent., 
payable  Jan.  15th. 

U.  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.,  6  per  cent., 
payable  Jan.  ist. 

Exploration  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  :f!5.oo  per  .share, 
payable  Jan.  15th. 

NATIONAL   BANKS. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent 

Fifth    <•)  N.  Y.  Co S) 

Fourth :<!^  Sen  board .S 

Market  and  Fulton .'") 

SAVINGS   BANKS. 

American 'i^  Oreenwich :tMj 

Bank  for  Savings.   ..    4  Harlem 4 

Bowery 1  Irving 4 

Franklin H^  Metropolitan.  Hii 

German 3V6 


INSURANCE 


The  Scope  of  Accidents 

As  reported  in  the  daily  news,  one 
Miller,  resident  in  Philadelphia,  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  with  symptoms  which 
might  indicate  appendicitis  or  might  in- 
dicate fever,  and  was  reduced  to  a  very 
low  condition,  but  in  a  few  days  began 
to  mend.  With  this  mending  came  a  de- 
sire for  food  and  a  longing  specially  for 
baked  beans ;  he  asked  his  wife  to  pre- 
pare these,  and  particularly  wanted  black 
beans.  The  doctor  in  attendance  is  said 
to  have  consented ;  at  least,  the  beans 
were  prepared  and  eaten ;  severe  pains 
and  death  soon  followed,  and  the  ne- 
cropsy is  said  to  have  shown  that  the 
beans  had  perforated  the  intestines.  The 
widow  sought  to  collect  a  $5,000  accident 
policy  in  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  and  sued  thereon. 
The  company  filed  a  demurrer,  but  the 
case  was  allowed  to  go  to  trial,  and  will 
in  due  time  come  up  in  a  Federal  court. 
Supposing  it  to  be  established  that  this 
dish  of  beans  did  produce  death,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  a  judicial  de- 
cision can  be  procured  that  such  means 
was  "  external,  violent  and  accidental." 
It  must  be  clearly  understood,  as  the  fun- 
damental distinction,  that  accident  insur- 
ance is  true  insurance,  and  therefore 
bears  a  low  premium,  because  accident  is 
a  contingency  which  may  come  to  any 
individual  but  as  to  any  particular  one 
probably  will  not ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
accident  does  not  intervene,  disease 
(which  is  only  a  general  term  for  "  nat- 
ural "  death)  will  come  to  any  and  every 
individual.  Hence. the  rate  on  life  (or 
disease)  insurance  must  be  equal  to  pro- 
viding for  a  total  loss  in  every  instance, 
while  the  accident  rate  has  to  provide  for 
only  the  exceptional  case.  But  as  soon 
as  disease  is  drawn  into  the  line  of  acci- 
dents violence  is  done  to  the  case  and  the 
fund  sustains  a  robbery. 

When  a  decision  comes  in  this  partic- 
ular case  it  may  be  a  fit  occasion  for  com- 
ment upon  the  merits ;  but  it  is  always 
timely  to  point  out  that  no  business  can 
stand  except  upon  a  just  and  business 
basis,  however  statutes  and  decisions  may 
temporarily  interfere.  Whole-life  in- 
lurance  cannot  be  sold  (and  delivered) 


for  the  price  of  term  insurance ;  nor  can 
accident  insurance  be  made  to  lap  over 
into  the  field  of  life  insurance  without 
adopting  the  rates  of  the  latter  also.  We 
are  going  through  a  prolonged  season  of 
statutory  and  sometimes  even  of  judicial 
interference  with  insurance  operations, 
and  the  end  is  not  in  sight ;  but  the  end 
is  sure.  The  rates  will  finally  conform  to 
the  risk.  If  the  law  makes  the  conditions 
the  underwriter  must  make  the  rate,  and 
stability  will  not  be  reached  until  either 
underwriting  has  been  released  or  it  has 
made  its  rate  to  cover  everything.  If 
the  State  undertakes  to  prescribe  rate  as 
well  as  conditions  the  State  must  also  do 
the  insuring. 

Cheapness 

The  man  who  recklessly  or  forgetful- 
ly goes  without  insurance  on  his  proper- 
ty is  still  insured — by  himself;  he  keeps 
the  premium,  and  if  loss  occurs  he  pays 
that  to  himself,  by  bearing  it,  or  falling 
under  it.  If  he  has  property  enough, 
under  conditions  which  furnish  an  "  av- 
erage," and  if  he  also  puts  by  the  equiva- 
lent of  sufficient  premiums  regularly  (as 
all  prudent  corporations  do  which  carry 
their  own  insurance),  the  arrangement 
is  a  satisfactory  one,  and  whether  it  is 
expedient  depends  on  the  particular  case. 
If  the  self-insurer  by  omission  has  a  loss 
he  is  hit;  if  the  over-sharp  man  pays  a 
small  price  for  a  pretended  policy  and 
has  a  loss,  he  is  worse  hit,  for  he  has 
parted  with  the  premium  which  the  other 
man  has  saved ;  yet  neither  may  have 
a  loss.  It  is  in  the  theory,  and  in  ex- 
perience as  well,  that  ships  and  buildings 
may  at  last  go  by  mutual  decay  after 
their  owners  have  kept  up  insurance  on 
them  for  a  life  time  without  having  oc- 
casion to  call  on  the  underwriters  for 
a  dollar. 

Under  priced  insurance  as  respects 
property,  while  very  shortsighted  and 
foolish,  is  therefore  not  necessarily  dis- 
astrous in  every  case.  The  man  who 
ventures  upon  it  takes  the  risk  that  his 
particular  case  will  be  one  of  those  which 
prove  so.  He  lives  in  a  baseless  feeling 
of  security,  but  he  may  not  find  it 
broken,  and  in  that  event  he  is,  at  thf. 
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end.  as  well  off  as  his  more  prudent 
neighbor. 

In  life  insurance  we  come  upon  an  ut- 
terly different  case ;  it  is  constantly  com- 
pared with  and  confounded  with  proper- 
ty insurance,  but  the  two  are  as  far  apart 
as  the  earth's  poles.  The  dift'erence  is 
that  the  event  is  uncertain  in  one  case 
and  certain  in  the  other ;  that  in  one  case 
the  loss,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  may  be  only 
partial ;  but  in  the  other  case  there  is  no 
"  if  "  as  to  the  occurrence  and  the  loss  is 
always  total.  As  in  the  case  of  property 
the  man  who,  for  any  reason,  does  not 
purchase  a  policy  on  his  life  is  his  own 
insurer — a  foolish  one,  evidently,  for  he 
resembles  a  man  who  undertakes  to  do 
everything  for  himself  and  be  literally 
independent  of  others.  The  man  who 
pays  an  inadequate  price  is  liable  to  have 
an  unpleasant  end  to  his  fancied  security 
and  lose  insurance  as  well  as  premium, 
for  in  life  insurance  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  folly. 

This  is  because  no  "  cheapness  "  is 
possible  there.  Nobody  would  be  de- 
ceived into  doing  business  with  a  cheap 
bank,  for  everybody  understands  that  a 
bank  merely  returns  what  has  been  de- 
posited with  it ;  it  claims  no  magic.  No- 
body would  expect  literally  to  buy  money 
on  a  bargain  basis ;  that  goes  only  dollar 
•for  dollar.  But  insuring  life  is  essen- 
tially the  same;  it  is  buying  money,  ex- 
changing money  for  money,  and  every 
dollar  paid  out  must  be  matched  and  pro- 
vided by  a  dollar  put  in.  There  are 
I, GOO  people,  say,  who  expect  to  draw 
$1,000  each;  i,ooo  X  i,ooo  =  i,ooo,- 
ooo;  the  million  dollars  must  be  made 
up  somehow.  The  process  is  one  of  ac- 
cumulation ;  it  must  be  ample  accumula- 
tion or  it  is  failure.  • 

We  almost  weary  of  pointing  out 
over  and  over  so  elementary  and  funda- 
mental a  proposition  as  this.  Does  it 
seem  to  anybody  no  longer  necessary? 
We  would  gladly  think  so,  but  evidence 
to  the  contrary  forbids.  Men  still  act 
foolishly — even  against  their  better 
judgment,  as  they  sometimes  confess — 
and  then  write  to  ask  advice.  We  ever 
have  in  mind  a  joumaHst  who  has  for 
thirty  years  beeen  writing  about  insur- 
ance, as  his  relatives  are  aware,  and  yet 
(to  his  surprise)  he  finds  that  tv^o  of 
ihem,  instead  of  consnltirg  him,   h^ve 


dabbled  with  cheap  life  insurance,  to 
their  own  regret  now,  having  been 
caught  by  the  same  old  specious  claim. 


^ 


The  Forester,  organ  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  P^oresters,  a  fraternal 
society,  announces  that  as  a  means  of 
aiding  the  work  of  securing  new  mem- 
bers "  dispensation  is  hereby  granted  " 
that  during  the  next  two  months  the 
registration  and  certificate  fees  may  be 
omitted  as  to  new  contracts,  and  that 
"  all  courts  "  are  authorized  and  recom- 
mended to  forego  such  fees.  Then  fol- 
lows an  announcement  that 

"  dispensation  is  hereby  further  granted  per- 
mitting Chief  Rangers  to  obligate  and  com- 
municate the  '  private  work '  to  any  candi- 
date who  has  been  duly  balloted  for  by  the 
court  and  elected  to  membership  therein,  and 
also  examined  by  the  Court  Physician,  and 
(after  the  medical  examination  paper  has  been 
carefully  filled  up)  recommended  by  him  to 
the  court  on  Form  No.  59,"  etc. 

The  sharp  demand  for  that  old  imagi- 
nary restorative,  new  blood,  thus  leads 
to  something  at  least  resembling  rebate; 
and,  if  we  can  gather  the  meaning  of 
this  stilted  language,  the  head  authority 
is  to  accept  members  without  action  by 
the  local  lodge.  The  language  is  itself 
the  most  notable  feature.  The  word 
"  dispensation,"  borrowed  from  a  Church 
which  does  have  as  well  as  claim  au- 
thority, is  absurdly  misapplied,  and  there 
is  an  array  of  Chief  Ranger,  Court, 
Court  Physician,  Recording  Secretary, 
Financial  Secretary,  Supreme  Secretary, 
and  so  on.  This  parade  of  tinsel  does 
not  put  money  in  the  Supreme  treasury, 
or  soften  the  harshness  of  the  arithmetic, 
or  change  any  of  the  laws  of  society  and 
human  nature,  or  in  the  smallest  degree 
flatter  death.  To  contribute  the  cost  of 
insurance  or  else  accept  fragmentary  in- 
surance is  still  the  inexorable  alternative. 
But  this  tawdriness  of  Supremes  and 
this  aping  the  titles  of  royalty  is  sup- 
posed to  appeal — and  probably  does  in 
some  degree  forcibly  appeal — to  the  love 
of  high-sounding  mystery.  It  leads  peo- 
ple vaguely  to  imagine  that  if  life  in- 
surance is  only  surrounded  enough  by 
pretense  and  phrases  it  may  somehow 
be  made  to  work  with  less  than  lOO 
cents  to  the  dolUr. 
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D^ufi^c  ^^A    The    President    called    for 
Folitics  and      ,  .  .  .    t  , 

Legislation  ^"^  resignation  of  Internal 
Revenue  Collector  Nunn,  of 
the  Nashville  District,  because  of  that 
officer's  violations  of  the  Civil  Service 
law.  The  Commission  asked  for  the  dis- 
missal of  Nunn  in  1897,  but  without  ef- 
fect. Additional  offenses  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Gage  in 
1898,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  deprive  him  of  his  office.  It  is 
vfeported  that  Governor  Crane  may  con- 
sent, some  months  hence,  to  take  Secre- 
tary Long's  place  at  the  head  of  the  Navy 
Department.  It  is  pointed  out  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  recent  action  of  Germany 
— in  disclaiming  a  purpose  to  acquire 
even  a  coaling  station  in  South  America, 
and  in  reaching  an  understanding  with 
our  Government  before  taking  any  steps 
to  collect  money  owed  by  Venezuela — is 
virtually  a  frank  expression  of  respect 
for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  German 
Empire.  A  large  schooner  yacht,  or- 
dered by  Emperor  William,  is  approach- 
ing completion  at  a  yard  on  the  shore 
of  Staten  Island.  On  New  Year's  Day 
the  Emperor  asked  President  Roosevelt 
to  permit  his  daughter  Alice  to  christen 
this  yacht.  The  invitation  has  been  ac- 
cepted. There  is  said  to  be  no  founda- 
tion in  fact  for  the  report  that  nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  for  a  reassem- 
bling of  the  High  Joint  Commission  to 
consider  the  Alaskan  Boundary  contro- 
versy. It  is  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  send  to  the  coronation  cere- 
monies in  England  a  special  ambassador, 
accredited  personally  to  King  Edward. 
Among  the  names  mentioned  for  this 
place  in  current  gossip  are  those  of  Ex- 
President  Cleveland,  ex-Senator  Wolcott 
and  Andrew  Carnegie.     It  is  not  known 


whether  the  army  and  navy  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Lieutenant-General  Miles  and 
Admiral  Dewey.  There  are  some  indi- 
cations that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  may  consent  to  propose  a  re- 
duction of  30  per  cent,  of  the  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar.  In  the  Senate  the  debate 
upon  the  Philippine  Tariff  bill  will  not 
be  a  short  one.  Some  Republicans  will 
probably  insist  upon  amendments  to  the 
House  bill,  which  imposes  the  full  Ding- 
ley  duties  on  imports  from  the  islands. 
It  appears  that  the  Taft  Commission 
some  time  ago  recommended  that  the 
Dingley  duties  on  the  chief  products  of 
the  Philippines  be  reduced  50  per  cent., 
and  it  will  be  pointed  out  that  the  first 
Tariff  Act  for  Porto  Rico  reduced  these 
duties  85  per  cent,  so  far  as  imports  from 
that  island  were  concerned.  In  addition 
it  will  be  shown  that  the  proposed  tariff 
taxation  on  Philippine  sugar,  hemp  and 
tobacco  is  largely  increased  by  the  in- 
sular export  duties  on  these  products. 
The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
last  week  by  a  large  majority  vote  adopt- 
ed resolutions  expressing  disapproval  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Reciprocity  Con- 
vention in  Washington  because  these 
would  "  render  any  application  of  recip- 
rocal tariff  concessions  impracticable," 
are  "  subversive  of  all  attempts  to  bring 
about  closer  trade  relations  with  our  sis- 
ter nations  and  to  open  new  and  wider 
markets  for  our  products,"  and  are 
"  likely  to  invite  hostile  legislation  "  in 
other  countries.  The  factional  contest 
in  Ohio  between  the  friends  of  Senator 
Foraker  and  those  of  Senator  Hanna, 
over  the  controlling  offices  in  the  Legis- 
lature, has  attracted  some  attention  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, because  of  its  relation  to    the    re- 
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election  of  Senator  Hanna  two  years 
hence.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  drawn 
battle,  Foraker  winning  in  the  Senate 
and  Hanna  in  the  House.  Democrats 
who  opposed  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Attorney-General  Knox 
say  that  pledges  were  given  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Knox's  supporters  that  he 
would  begin  proceedings  in  the  courts 
against  the  Steel  Corporation,  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  other  so-called  trusts. 

_.  -,  ,  The  directors  of  the  Panama 
X  ne  L^anal      /—        ,    ,r^  i      •  i    i 

Q       .         Canal   Company  decided   on 

the  4th  inst.,  at  a  meeting  in 
Paris,  to  offer  the  company's  property 
and  rights  to  the  United  States  for  $40,- 
000,000.  Instructions  were  cabled  to  the 
company's  representative  in  Washington, 
who  laid  the  offer  before  the  chairman  of 
the  Canal  Commission  and  the  President. 
It  was  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  would 
be  passed  with  little  delay  in  the  House, 
where  it  had  been  made  a  special  order 
for  the  7th.  The  Panama  Company's 
offer  will  receive  more  consideration  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  known  that  the  Canal 
Commission  was  restrained  by  President 
Hutin's  unreasonable  price  ($109,000,- 
000)  from  making  a  report  more  favor- 
able to  the  Panama  route  than  the  one 
finally  submitted;  and  some  predict  that 
the  Commission  will  be  reassembled  to 
prepare  a  supplementary  opinion.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  a  few  members  of 
Congress  that  the  choice  of  a  route 
should  be  left  to  President  Roosevelt. 
This  plan  is  said  to  have  the  support  of 
interests  that  desire  to  cause  delay,  be- 
cause it  is  thought  that  the  President 
would  defer  his  decision  until  after  the 
completion  of  a  new  inquiry  concerning 
Colombia's  terms  and  the  transfer  of  the 
Panama  Company's  title.  The  new  pro- 
tocol agreement  with  Nicaragua  provides 
for  a  lease  in  perpetuity  of  a  strip  of  ter- 
ritory six  miles  wide,  along  the  canal 
route,  and  including  the  towns  (Brito 
and  Greytown)  at  the  terminals.  Over 
this  strip  the  United  States  will  have  full 
jurisdiction.  The  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  are  guaran- 
teed. It  is  said  that  at  first  Nicaragua 
was  inclined  to  ask  $20,000,000,  and 
Costa  Rica  $5,000,000,  but  that  the  agree- 


ment provides  for  the  payment  of  sums 
much  below  these  figures. 
.58 

The  Carnegie    ^"  ^^-  Carnegie's  original 
I    ft  ti  offer  of  $10,000,000  for  an 

educational  institution  at 
Washington,  the  money  to  be  given  was 
in  bonds  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and 
there  was  some  objection  to  the  accept- 
ance of  these  securities  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  trust  fund.  It  is  understood 
that  other  securities  have  since  been  sub- 
stituted for  them.  On  the  4th  inst.  prog- 
ress was  made  in  this  great  project  by  the 
incorporation  at  Washington  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  the  incorporators  be- 
ing Secretary  Hay,  Justice  White,  ex- 
Surgeon-General  Billings,  Commissioner 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Superintendent  Wal- 
cott  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  Daniel 
C.  Gilman,  formerly  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  object  of  the 
Institution,  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation,  is  "  to  promote  original 
study  and  research  in  science,  literature 
and  art."  It  is  empowered  "  to  conduct, 
endow  and  assist  investigation ;  "  to  co- 
operate for  this  purpose  "  with  govern- 
ments, universities,  colleges,  technical 
schools,  learned  societies  and  individ- 
uals ;  "  to  appoint  committees  of  experts 
for  the  direction  of  "  special  lines  of  re- 
search ;  "  to  publish  documents,  conduct 
lectures  and  maintain  a  library.  The  af- 
fairs and  funds  of  the  corporation  are  to 
be  in  general  charge  of  a  board  of  twenty- 
seven  trustees. 

_,      -,  ^    Immediately    after    the 

The  Government  r      r   .1 

of  New  York  government  of  the  city 
of  New  York  was 
transferred  from  Tammany's  officers  to 
Mayor  Low  and  his  associates  the  work 
of  reducing  expenses  was  begun.  The 
budget  for  the  present  year,  as  prepared 
and  approved  by  Tammany,  amounted 
to  nearly  $98,000,000.  This  will  be  cut 
down  by  dismissing  employees  who  are 
not  needed,  reducing .  salaries  and  re- 
scinding extravagant  contracts.  In  the 
first  week  nearly  400  employees  were  dis- 
missed. In  some  departments  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  foreman  for  every 
laborer.  Before  taking  office  Mr.  Low 
sold  all  his  shares  of  stock  in  banks,  trust 
companies    or    other    institutions    with 
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which  the  city  has  or  may  have  financial 
relations,  thus  disposing  of  more  than 
$500,000  worth  of  choice  securities.  This 
action  reminded  the  people  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  predecessor  acquired 
large  holdings  of  Ice  Trust  stock  during 
his  term  of  office.  The  question  whether 
liquor  saloons  shall  be  permitted  by  law 
to  remain  open  during  certain  hours  on 
Sunday,  which  was  prominent  in  the  re- 
cent campaign,  still  excites  much  public 
interest.  In  a  recent  address  before  the 
Church  Club,  Bishop  Potter  criticised 
the  present  law  and  asserted  that  pro- 
hibition was  "  an  impudent  fraud  and  an 
impudent  failure,"  which  had  "  educated 
a  race  of  frauds  and  hypocrites  "  wher- 
ever it  had  been  required  by  law.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  in  the  course  of  a 
similar  address,  said  that  the  saloon 
"  filled  a  positive  need  in  a  homeless  city 
or  one  of  half-homed  people,"  and  also 
remarked  that  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  "  made  up  of 
good  women,  who  yet  are  doing  the 
devil's  work."  The  message  of  Governor 
Odell  leaves  no  ground  for  expectation 
that  the  present  excise  law  will  be  modi- 
fied. The  Governor  holds  that  the  city 
should  not  be  authorized  to  settle  the 
question  for  itself  by  a  majority  vote  of 
its  citizens,  saying  that  "  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  a  referendum  be  per- 
mitted to  municipalities  until  sanctioned 
by  the  entire  electorate  of  the  State." 
This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Republican  party,  which  controls  the 
Legislature  by  a  large  majority. 


Cuba  Elects  a  ^^  ^^^  election,  on  the 
President  3ist  ult.,  there  was 
scarcely  any  opposition 
to  the  candidates  of  the  National  party, 
General  Maso  and  his  followers  having 
withdrawn  from  the  canvass,  asserting 
that  the  office-holders  and  the  military 
government  were  so  bound  to  the  sup- 
port of  Palma  that  a  fair  election  could 
not  be  held.  No  disorder  has  been  re- 
ported. Of  the  Presidential  Electors 
chosen,  all  except  8  are  for  Palma ;  and 
he  will  be  elected  President  on  February 
24th  by  the  Electoral  College.  The 
Vice-President  will  be  Dr.  Luis  Estevez, 
formerly  Secretary  of  Justice  in  General 
Wood's  Cabinet.  The  new  President, 
General  Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  received 


the  news  of  his  election  at  his  home  in 
Central  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  lived 
for  the  last  seventeen  years.  In  that 
village,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ramapo  Moun- 
tains, he  has  conducted  a  school  (the 
Estrada  Palma  Institute)  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  Cubans  and  other  Spanish- 
Americans.  He  was  born  in  Bayamo, 
Cuba,  in  1835.  The  son  of  a  wealthy 
planter,  he  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
in  1868,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ten 
Years'  War,  he  joined  the  insurgents, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  General  and  after- 
ward holding  the  office  of  President  of 
the  insurrectionists'  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. The  estates  of  his  family  were 
confiscated,  and  his  mother  was  killed  by 
Spanish  troops.  In  1877  he  was  cap- 
tured, taken  to  Spain  and  confined  in  a 
prison  there,  having  refused  to  regain  his 
liberty  and  estates  by  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Upon  his  release,  a  year  or 
two  later,  he  vowed  that  he  would  never 
return  to  Cuba  until  the  island  should 
have  achieved  its  independence.  In 
Honduras  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  President  and  became  Postmaster- 
General.  From  that  country  he  came  to 
Central  Valley,  and  during  the  recent  in- 
surrection he  was  the  head  of  the  Cuban 
Junta  in  New  York.  He  has  six  chil- 
dren, and  his  oldest  son  is  a  student  at 
Columbia  University.  He  preferred  to 
remain  in  private  life,  but  thought  it  was 
his  duty  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  In  recent  interviews  he  has 
set  forth  his  policy.  While  expressing 
gratitude  to  the  United  States,  he  denies 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  annexation,  saying 
that  his  people  desire  independence.  His 
aim  will  be  to  maintain  and  foster  friend- 
ly relations  with  this  country,  to  develop 
the  island's  agricultural  resources,  to 
promote  sanitary  improvements  in  the 
cities  and  the  education  of  Cuban  chil- 
dren, to  conduct  an  economical  govern- 
ment, to  avoid  ostentatious  display,  and 
to  procure  from  us  the  tariff  concessions 
that  Cuba  so  greatly  needs.  Peace  in 
Cuba,  he  says,  depends  upon  prosperity 
that  shall  give  the  Cuban  people  employ- 
ment. Such  prosperity  can  be  gained  by 
a  reduction  of  our  duties  on  Cuban  sugar 
and  tobacco,  in  return  for  concessions 
in  Cuba's  tariff.  This  country  is  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  complete  its  work 
for  Cuba  by  making  peace  permanent 
on  the  island,  and  a  reciprocal  obligation 
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rests  upon  Cuba  to  show  that  our  sacri- 
fices for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  people 
were  not  made  in  vain.  But  permanent 
peace  can  be  assured  only  by  that  pros- 
perity that  would  follow  a  reduction  of 
our  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  products. 
General  Palma  will  go  to  Cuba  in  April. 
A  small  colony  has  been  established  in  the 
Isle  of  Pines  by  immigrants  from  Iowa, 
and  a  company  organized  in  New  York 
has  obtained  possession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  island,  which  it  appears  to 
regard  as  territory  of  the  United  States. 


In  the 


The    surrender   of    175    men 

T,- ...     .         and  six  cannon  in  Cebu  leads 
Philippines      ,  1       •  •  11.  , 

the  authorities  to  believe  that 
the  island  has  been  pacified.  In  Bohol 
the  insurgent  chiefs  have  given  up  the 
fight  and  surrendered  28  cannon.  Leyte 
is  peaceful,  but  a  cartridge  factory  and 
a  powder  mill  were  recently  found  and 
captured  on  the  coast,  and  the  island 
needs  to  be  watched  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  Samar,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
strict  blockade,  the  opposition  has  not 
been  overcome.  The  insurgents  in  arms 
evade  pursuit  in  'the  interior,  and  the 
people  of  the  island  are  more  unfriendly 
than  ever  to  American  rule.  In  Minda- 
nao General  Davis  asks  that  civil  be  re- 
placed by  military  government  in  the 
province  of  Misamis,  where  the  civil 
officers  are  traitors,  being  members  of 
the  Katipunan  society.  There  has  been 
much  military  activity  in  Southern  Lu- 
zon, where  the  army  has  swept  away 
the  insurgents  in  Laguna  province, 
burning  their  barracks  and  several  small 
liamlets.  In  Batangas  province  General 
Bell  is  making  a  vigorous  campaign,  and 
the  fugitive  insurgents,  escaping  to  Taya- 
bas,  have  been  caught  there  by  the  na- 
tive constabulary.  Among  those  recent- 
ly arrested  in  Batangas  were  three  mem- 
bers of  religious  corporations  who  were 
known  to  be  instigators  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  wealthy  Lopez  family, 
whose  steamships  and  rice  supplies  were 
confiscated.  Even  within  six  miles  of 
Manila  twenty  armed  insurgents  were 
found  last  week  in  barracks.  Pandia 
Ralli,  a  mining  engineer,  while  begin- 
ning work  upon  coal  claims  at  Mavitac 
(Luzon),  a  short  time  ago,  was  attacked 
by  bolomen,  who  killed  him  and  his 
seven     native     helpers.       The     Visayan 


sugar  planters  protest  against  the  im- 
position of  the  Dingley  duties  on  sugar 
shipped  to  this  country  from  the  islands, 
saying  that  only  the  free  admission  of 
their  sugar  will  save  them  from  ruin. 
Hugh  J.  Bonner,  formerly  the  well- 
known  and  efficient  Chief  of  the  Fire 
Department  in  New  York,  has  been  se- 
lected, through  the  agency  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  to  be  Fire  Chief  at 
Manila  and  to  organize  the  fire  service 
in  all  the  cities.  New  engines  from  this 
country  will  displace  the  antiquated  ma- 
chinery now  in  use,  and  American  offi- 
cers will  be  employed. 


Venezuela 


^ 


As  if  Venezuela  had  not  had 


worries  enough  as  a  result  of 
her  recent  troubles  with  Colombia,  she 
has  now  to  face  a  small  invasion  from 
Trinidad,  another  from  Martinique  and 
two  small  insurrections  in  the  interior 
provinces,  while  Germany  threatens  to 
seize  La  Guayra,  the  port  of  Caracas. 
The  invasion  from  Martinique  is  of  con- 
siderable significance.  Senor  Matos,  the 
leader  of  this  insurrection,  has  just 
landed  350  men  and  a  large  number  of 
guns  and  ammunition  on  the  Venezuelan 
coast.  President  Castro  declared  his 
boat  to  be  a  pirate,  so  that  if  she  should 
be  captured  he  could  hang  the  whole 
crew.  But  as  some  of  the  crew  are  for- 
eigners there  will  be  all  sorts  of  in- 
ternational complications  if  any  trouble 
comes  to  them.  The  affair  with  Ger- 
many, however,  is  undoubtedly  very  se- 
rious, because  the  United  States  may 
eventually  be  brought  into  the  dispute. 
Germany  claims  that  Venezuela  refuses 
to  pay  debts  owing  to  her  citizens.  This 
is  not  denied  by  Venezuela.  Her  defense 
is  that  the  debt  is  fraudulently  extortion- 
ate. Germany  proposes,  unless  Castro 
backs  down,  to  seize  the  customs  house 
at  the  port  of  La  Guayra  until  the  in- 
demnity is  paid ;  but  as  Castro  says  he 
will  declare  war  in  such  an  event,  a  fight 
may  take  place.  If  Germany  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  outcome  of  this  dispute, 
England  and  France  will  doubtless  press 
their  suits,  as  it  is  said  that  Venezuela 
owes  each  of  them  large  sums  of  money. 
And  what  kind  of  a  man  is  President 
Castro,  who  thus  seems  to  defy  every- 
body? He  is  said  to  be  quite  ignorant, 
never  having  traveled  outside  of  his  na- 
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tive  land  and  never  having  read  any 
ibooks.  He  is  inordinately  conceited,  has 
an  overmastering  will  and  takes  advice 
from  nobody.  Everywhere  he  is  hated 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  his  dictatorship 
will  last  much  longer.  The  trouble,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
available  man  in  Venezuela  from  whom 
to  expect  a  decent  government.  In  the 
meantime  General  Andrade,  the  lately 
exiled  President  of  Venezuela,  has  ar- 
rived at  Colon. 

_,    ,    ,    ^.  There  are  twelve  Protest- 

Protestantism  .    .  .    . 

.    --    .  ant    missionary    societies 

in  Mexico  1  •  1    u  1    •      A/T 

which  have  work  in  Mex- 
ico, aside  from  a  small  independent 
native  Church  and  a  few  inde- 
pendent workers  supported  from  Eng- 
land. The  mission  organizations  are: 
Friends,  one;  Episcopal,  one;  Baptists, 
two ;  Methodists,  two ;  Congregational- 
ists,  one ;  Presbyterians,  four ;  Seventh 
Day  Adventists,  one.  These  last  have  a 
sanitarium  in  Guadalajara,  modeled  after 
the  Battle  Creek  institution.  The  Nor- 
thern Methodists  also  have  some  medi- 
cal work.  In  round  numbers  there  are 
about  200  missionaries,  ordained  and 
laymen,  men  and  women ;  about  twice 
as  many  native  workers  and  some 
30,000  believers,  with  a  much  larger 
number  of  nominal  adherents.  There 
are  day  schools,  normal  schools  and  theo- 
logical seminaries,  presses  and  religious 
papers,  and  numerous  churches  organ- 
ized in  every  one  of  the  twenty-seven 
States  of  the  republic,  except  Chiapas. 
Many  fine  properties  are  owned,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  cities.  The  different 
evangelical  organizations  have  drawn 
very  near  together  of  late  years,  but 
have  not  yet  taken  the  action  reported 
from  the  Philippines  which  has  placed 
the  denominational  name  in  small  letters 
as  subsidiary  to  the  one  term  Evangelical, 
but  they  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
There  were  somewhat  acrimonious  dis- 
cussions on  comity  and  field  division  in 
the  first  general  conference  of  Christian 
workers,  held  in  Mexico  City  in  1889; 
nine  years  later  Dr.  John  W.  Butler's 
able  paper  on  comity  was  agreed  to  by 
the  second  conference.  There  is  to-day 
a  Mexican  National  Confederation  of 
Sunday  School  Workers,  Christian  En- 


deavor Societies,  Epworth  Leagues  and 
Baptist  Unions,  and  signs  point  to  a 
closer  organic  union  of  some  of  the 
Churches  which  are  still  separate  altho 
bearing  the  same  name.  The  distinc- 
tion between  Northern  and  Southern 
Baptists  has  no  meaning  in  Mexico.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  within  a  few  years 
the  work  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Methodists  will  be  consolidated.  There 
is  talk  now  of  uniting  their  mission  pub- 
lications. A  more  decisive  step  has  al- 
ready been  taken  by  a  portion  of  the 
third,  perhaps  the  largest,  and  surely  the 
most  widely  extended  group  of  churches, 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Several  years  ago  commit- 
tees were  appointed  and  meetings  held 
to  discuss  the  organic  union  of  fivte 
Churches,  namely :  Presbyterians,  North ; 
Presbyterians,  South;  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterians,  South;  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  These  churches  cover  nearly 
the  whole  republic,  arid  care  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  duplicating  workers  in 
any  part  of  the  field.  The  organic  union 
and  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyteri- 
ans has  been  effected.  This  year,  with 
the  hearty  consent  of  the  two  General 
Assemblies  in  the  United  States,  the 
Presbytery  of  Tamaulipas,  southern, 
and  the  Presbyteries  of  Zacatecas,  the 
City  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
united  to  from  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mexico. 
This  independent  Mexican  Church  is 
composed  of  263  churches  and  congre- 
gations, with  5,508  members,  under  46 
ministers  and  18  licentiates,  and  the  con- 
tributions for  the  last  year  reported 
amounted  to  $12,257. 

A  c  nt  r    of    Catholic  writers  claim  that 
en  ury  o        j^-jg  jj^   jg^^  there  wcrc 

Catholicism  .     .  .       ,,  , 

1,000  missionaries  through- 
out the  missions  of  the  world,  there  are 
now  13,500  mission  priests  and  4,500 
mission  lay  brothers,  besides  sisters.  The 
funds  came  mainly  through  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and 
aggregate  $2,000,000.  In  1800  there 
were  187,000  Catholics  in  the  Chinese 
Empire;  now  there  are  1,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  last  century  the  number  of  Catho- 
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lies  in  Indo-China  has  increased  from 
320,000  to  700,000;  in  India,  from  475,- 
000  to  2,000,000;  in  the  United  States, 
from  30,000  to  over  10,000,000;  in  Can- 
ada, from  63,000  to  2,000,000;  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  from  120,000  to  over 
2,000,000;  in  Germany,  from  6,000,000 
to  18,000,000;  in  Holland,  from  800,000 
to  1,488,000;  in  Switzerland,  from  422,- 
000  to  1,233,000;  in  Roumania,  Servia, 
Bosnia,  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  from  a  to- 
tal of  60,000  to  530,000 ;  in  Turkey,  from 
146,000  to  421,000.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  there  were  no  Catholics  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  now  there 
are  1,000,000.  In  Oceanica  there  were 
none;  now  there  are  100,000.  In  Japan 
the  Church  has  since  1850  risen  to  45,000 
Catholics,  and  similarly  40,000  have  been 
created  in  South  Africa.  In  1830  there 
were  but  14,000  Catholics  in  Egypt,  Tu- 
nisia and  Algeria ;  now  there  are  500,- 
000.  These  figures  are  given  to  show 
that  while  the  population  of  the  world 
has  about  doubled,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  quite  held  its  own  proportionally 
and  under  missionary  labors  and  immi- 
gration has  made  even  larger  gains. 

The  death  in  Berlin  of 
Georg  von  Siemens,  presi- 
dent of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  and  the  financial  head  of  the 
Anatolian  Railroad  Company,  will  not 
make  any  change  in  the  prosecution  of 
opening  up  to  civilization  and  busi- 
ness the  old  classic  Oriental  lands  by 
connecting  the  Hellespont  with  the  Per- 
sian Sea.  In  fact,  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  just  recently  secured  from 
the  Sultan  new  concessions  for  the  com- 
pany, among  these  being  the  permission 
for  the  syndicate  to  build  a  bridge  across 
the  Bosphorus.  The  road  is  now  fin- 
ished and  in  operation  as  far  as  Koniah, 
in  the  central  part  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
purpose,  however,  being  to  extend  it  to 
Bagdad,  the  eastern  terminus  being  the 
Arab  town  of  Kurveit,  on  the  Persian 
gulf.  One  of  the  projected  stations  will 
be  erected  amidst  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
Evidently  it  is  the  intention  that  this 
road  shall  be  the  shortest  means  of  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  India. 
From  Koniah  it  is  to  pass  through  the 
Cicilian  Taurus,  and  by  the  bay  of  Alex- 


The  Anatolian 
Railroad 


andrette,  then  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Nisibis  on  the  Tigris,  and  thence  by 
way  of  Mosul  [Nineveh],  Bagdad,  Ker- 
bale  and  Nedshef  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Kurveit.  Branches 
will  be  built  at  various  places,  e.  g.,  con- 
necting Basra  with  the  main  line,  and 
then  one  extension  is  to  go  from  Bag- 
dad to  Hanokin  on  the  Persian  borders, 
the  purpose  being  to  meet  the  hosts  of 
pilgrims  who  annually  cross  the 
borders  at  Hanokin.  The  total  length 
of  the  Anatolian  railroad  will  be 
2,500  kilometers,  and  the  route  has 
been  selected  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tricts that  are  to  be  opened  up  by  the 
project.  Of  special  interest  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  section  between  Alexandrette 
and  the  Tigris.  In  these  regions  a  high 
civilization  prevailed  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  the  whole  territory  is  full  of 
ruins  and  remains  of  historic  cities.  Now 
it  is  the  home  of  marauding  Arab  tribes 
and  these  have  forced  the  caravan  roads 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
far  to  the  northward. 

.  .        Various      witnesses      describe 
.    _  the    state    of    affairs    in    the 

Congo  Free  State  as  worse 
than  it  ever  was  before.  Thus  Captain 
Guy  Barrows,  who  has  returned  to  Lon- 
don after  six  years'  service  in  the  Congo 
Government,  paints  the  conditions  there 
in  colors  almost  incredibly  harsh.  The 
natives,  he  declares,  are  in  practical 
slavery  under  the  whites  who  have  con- 
cessions of  rubber  land,  and  the  whites 
have  favored  cannibalism  where  it  sub- 
served their  purpose.    He  says : 

"  I  have  sworn  testimony  of  the  Belgians 
handing  over  natives  to  cannibal  tribes  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  eaten.  Forced  labor 
prevails  everywhere,  and  '  shot-gun  rule '  is 
the  truest  description  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. The  companies  deriving  wealth  from 
the  collection  of  rubber  are  all  more  or  less 
State  enterprises,  as  a  third  or  half  the  shares 
in  them  is  invariably  held  by  the  Government. 
Latterly  King  Leopold  and  the  Government 
have  made  some  show  of  action  against  the 
agents  of  some  of  the  Upper  Congo  companies, 
but  only  minor  officials  are  ever  touched,  and 
the  so-called  reforms  are  merely  intended  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public." 

This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  words 
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of  M.  Parminter,  a  Belgian  official,  who 
admits  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  was 
talking  with  a  Lieutenant  in  command  of 
a  certain  station,  when  a  detachment  of 
troops  arrived  and  an  officer  held  up  in 
triumph  a  number  of  human  ears 
threaded  together  on  a  string,  while  an- 
other emptied  from  a  bag  a  quantity  of 
negroes'  hands.  The  sole  reason  for 
these  mutilations,  it  is  declared,  was  the 
inability  of  some  villagers  to  pay  their 
taxes.  Captain  Charles  Lemaire,  a  well- 
known  Belgian  traveler,  who  has  recent- 
ly journeyed  across  Africa,  says  that  he 
knows  of  such  outrages  only  by  hearsay, 
but  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  deny  them. 
These  disgraceful  conditions  are  due  to 
the  present  system  of  collecting  rubber 
and  the  methods  of  recruiting  among  the 
natives. 


-.. .  The  Chinese  court  reached  Pao- 

Affairs^  ^^^S  Foo  on  January  3d,  and 
from  there  was  to  set  forth,  Jan- 
uary 7th,  for  Peking,  which  is  eighty 
miles  distant.  Peking  is  decked  out  gor- 
geously in  honor  of  the  return  of  the 
Dowager  and  the  Emperor.  All  the  pal- 
aces, pagodas  and  temples  have  been  re- 
paired and  painted ;  and  the  roofs  of  these 
buildings  viewed  from  the  city  walls  are 
patches  of  shining  yellow  tiles  and  brick. 
The  walls  about  the  Imperial  City  are  a 
bright  crimson,  and  everywhere  there  is 
-brilliancy  of  color.  All  the  nobles  and 
high  officials  of  the  city  are  commanded 
to  assemble  on  the  plaza  between  the 
Temples  of  Heaven  and  Agriculture,  and 
to  prostrate  themselves  while  the  Em- 
peror and  Dowager  pass.  Two  build- 
ings in  the  main  street  have  been  pro- 
vided, from  which  the  members  of  the 
legations  will  be  permitted  to  witness  the 
procession.  Such  a  concession  is  un- 
precedented. The  Dowager  indeed,  in- 
structed and  intimidated  by  fear  and  ex- 
ile, is  evidently  doing  what  she  can  to 
conciliate  foreigners.  She  declares  that 
friendly  relations  with  the  Ministers  are 
to  be  resumed  immediately,  and  that  the 
Emperor  will  grant  an  audience  at  an 
early  date.  Her  edict  mentions  the  par- 
ticular hall  in  which  the  Emperor  will 
receive  the  Ministers.  It  is  in  the  For- 
bidden City,  and  is  the  same  hall  in  which 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  high- 
est nobles  are  received.     This  conforms 


with  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty.  An- 
other edict  appoints  a  special  official  to 
punish  those  who  are  guilty  of  murdering 
a  Belgian  priest  recently  near  Ning-sha 
Foo;  and  this  unwonted  activity  is  re- 
garded as  further  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
conciliate  the  Powers.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  signs  that  the  Dowager  is  at 
neart  any  more  open  to  foreign  ideas  and 
influences.  General  Yung-Lu,  who  is 
very  close  to  her,  has  determined  to  or- 
ganize two  anti-foreign  army  corps  to 
offset  the  commands  of  the  pro-foreign 
leaders.  And  other  acts  of  the  sort  are 
not  particularly  quieting.  More  impor- 
tant than  rumors  of  court  doings  is  the 
letter  from  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  which  claims  to  give 
important  information  obtained  from  Dr. 
Ular,  the  well-known  authority  on  Chi- 
nese affairs.  Dr.  Ular  has  documents 
which  go  to  show  that  China  and  Russia 
had  entered  into  a  mutual  compact  be- 
fore the  disturbances,  by  which  Russia 
was  to  encourage  the  Boxer  movement, 
and  to  protect  China  against  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Western  Powers,  while 
China  in  turn  permitted  Russia  to  occupy 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  These  docu- 
ments, it  is  said,  consist  of  a  code  tele- 
gram from  the  Taotai  at  Canton  to  his 
son,  the  chief  manager  of  a  telegraph 
office  near  the  Russian  frontier;  a  letter 
in  Chinese  from  the  same  writer  to  the 
same  address,  and  an  inclosure  destined 
for  a  high  Russian  official  of  the  Amur 
district. 

Military  Maneuvers        ^^^   ^^^^"^  .  "^^^^^^H^ 
in  Japan  maneuvers  m  Japan 

were  not  on  such  a 
scale  as  those  of  France,  where  20,000 
cavalry  made  an  impressive  charge,  nor 
was  there  any  such  fear  of  assassination 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  get  near  royal- 
ty. But  being  the  first  maneuvers  since 
the  soldiers  of  Japan  fought  in  China 
side  by  side  with  those  of  the  West,  there 
was  an  exceptional  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  foreign  military  attaches  to  witness 
the  strategy,  and  the  Japanese  surpassed 
even  themselves  in  the  cordiality  of  their 
welcome  to  their  foreign  guests.  These 
maneuvers  took  place  November  7th- 
loth,  among  the  hills  fifty  miles  north 
of  Sendai.  The  20,000  troops  were  di- 
vided into  two  armies,  one  of  invasion, 
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the  other  of  defense.  What  gave  the  af- 
fair special  significance  to  Northern 
Japan  was  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 
Everybody  knows  that  his  person  is  re- 
garded with  peculiar  reverence  by  his 
subjects,  but  one  has  to  see  the  long  and 
thoughtful  preparation  for  his  coming, 
and  the  manner  of  his  reception,  to  un- 
derstand the  place  he  has  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  people.  This  Imperial 
visit  was  in  fact  the  all-absorbing  topic 
in  Sendai  for  the  preceding  six  months. 
The  main  roads  of  the  city  were  all  re- 
l  dired  and  sprinkled  with  sand  that  his 
rubber-tired  carriage  might  receive  no 
jolt.  Even  the  road  leading  to  the  heart 
of  the  battle  field  was  constructed  anew 
and  leveled  almost  like  a  railroad.  The 
city  of  Sendai,  with  a  population  of  75,- 
000,  taxed  itself  enthusiastically  to  the 
extent  of  $25,000,  besides  what  individ- 
uals spent  in  decorations.  If  this  were 
compared  with  Greater  New  York,  mak- 
ing a  very  moderate  allowance  for  the 
wide  differenc-e  in  wealth,  it  -\  ould  be  as 
tho  New  York  should  spend  $500,000  of 
city  funds  to  welcome  the  President,  with 
millions  more  spent  in  private  displays. 
The  manner  of  the  Emperor's  reception 
is  significant  of  the  reverential  spirit  of 
the  people.  In  the  newspapers  his  name 
never  appears,  and  whenever  he  is  desig- 
nated as  Tenno  Heika,  a  space  is  left 
just  before  the  title,  as  is  done  here.  ( Al- 
tho  Dr.  Griffis  has  successfully  Anglicized 
"  Mikado,"  it  is  never  used  by  modern 
Japanese.)  And  when  a  public  speaker 
here  has  occasion  to  refer  to  His  Majesty, 
he  often  prefaces  those  words  with  "  I 
mention  him  with  awe."  Since  this  is 
the  dominant  thought  of  the  people,  there 
are  no  stands  from  which  one  may  "  look 
down  "  upon  this  great  Lord  as  he  rides 
by.  A  story  is  told  of  a  very  tall  for- 
eigner, who  once  stood  in  a  Japanese 
crowd,  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest, 
waiting  for  the  passing  of  the  Imperial 
carriage.  A  zealous  little  policeman 
shouted  to  him  to  get  ofif  that  box,  but 
when  he  found  that  the  foreigner's  legs 
reached  to  the  ground,  he  quietly  left 
those  parts.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
climb  fences  or  trees,  or  to  stay  in  the 
second  stories.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  common  people  were  permitted  to 
stand  all  along  the  line  as  close  to  the 
passing  carriage  as  the  officials  were.    It 


rained,  but  all  umbrellas  came  down,  all 
hats  off,  save  those  of  the  foreign  ladies, 
who  were  told  that  the  customs  of  New 
Japan  would  permit  them  to  do  as  they 
would  in  their  own  lands.  Every  morn- 
ing and  evening  his  going  to  and  return 
from  the  mock  battles  were  the  occasion 
of  orderly  crowds  dense  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  for  over  a  mile,  but  not  a  cheer 
was  heard  nor  a  hat  waved.  They  were 
not  even  spectators,  for  they  were  in- 
structed to  stand  with  eyes  bent  to  the 
ground,  and  they  were  as  silent  as  at  a 
funeral.  The  welcome  extended  to  the 
foreign  military  attaches  was  most  cor- 
dial. The  new  Middle  School  was  emp- 
tied of  its  furniture  and  fixed  up  with 
Kitchen,  bathrooms,  barber  saloon,  dining 
hall  and  parlor.  Bedroom  furniture  was 
sent  from  Tokyo,  and  the  foreign  resi- 
dents of  Sendai,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  loaned  their  best  chairs  and 
rugs  for  the  parlor.  The  great  school 
building  was  lined  upstairs  and  down 
with  priceless  gold-leaf  screens,  the  heir- 
looms of  the  noblest  families  of  the 
North.  Many  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Jrlouse  of  Prince  Date,  including  the  gifts 
of  Pope  Paul  V  to  the  Hasecura  Em- 
bassy, were  brought  from  Tokyo  to 
adorn  the  parlor,  and  ancient  Japanese 
armor  with  dwarfed  plants  co  npleted  the 
picture.  Together  with  the  Western 
attaches  came  a  crowd  of  Chinese  war- 
riors outnumbering  all  the  other  foreign- 
ers. A  hundred  or  more  came  as  far  as 
Tokyo,  eager  to  learn  from  those  who 
had  twice  conquered  them  in  recent  wars. 
But  no  Government  is  expected  to  send 
to  these  annual  maneuvers  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  men  stationed  with  the 
legations  as  military  attaches.  The  Chi- 
nese came  uninvited.  Yet  so  strong  is 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to 
aid  this  great  neighbor  in  the  midst  of 
misfortunes  that  thirty  out  of  the  hun- 
dred were  accepted  as  the  Government's 
guests.  The  recognition  of  the  foreign 
community  in  Sendai  deserves  mention, 
since  it  shows  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
way  foreigners  were  treated  before  treaty 
revision.  Five  years  ago  they  would 
have  been  wholly  ignored.  But  on  this 
occasion  the  Governor  and  Mayor  re- 
quested that  five  foreigners  be  added  to 
the  City  Committee  to  aid  in  welcoming, 
the  foreign  attaches. 


A    New    National    Policy 

By  the  Hon.    Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock 


Secretary  of  the  Interior 


AS  stated  in  my  recent  annual  report 
to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,!  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
no  one  question  now  before  the  American 
people  of  greater  importance  than  the 
conservation  of  the  water  supply,  the  re- 
clamation of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West, 
and  their  settlement  by  men  who  will 
actually  build  homes  and  create  commu- 
nities. This  condition  has  received  na- 
tional recognition  in  the  party  platforms 
of  both  great  political  organizations,  as 
attention  is  called  in  both  of  them  to  the 
necessity  of  national  aid  for  the  creation 
of  homes  on  the  remaining  public  do- 
main. 

It  does  not  seem  possible,  however, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  fully 
appreciate  the  serious  condition  of  affairs 
which  now  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
proper  conservation  of  the  public  forests 
and  the  securing  to  home  builders  of  the 
remnant  of  the  great  national  estate 
which  has  been  distributed  in  the  past 
with  such  lavish  hand  as  to  largely  de- 
stroy the  value  of  the  land  laws  as  a  fac- 
tor in  a  denser  settlement  of  the  Western 
States. 

If  the  people  had  reached  a  full  real- 
ization of  the  importance  to  the  nation  of 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  arable  land 
for  pioneers  and  home  builders  and  the 
existing  value  to  already  densely  settled 
communities  of  the  forests  now  open 
upon  the  public  domain  there  would  be 
such  a  demand  for  reform  in  the  land 
laws  and  the  legal  restrictions  for  ad- 
ministration generally  as  would  produce 
instant  results.  As  it  is,  public  interest 
has  been  awakened,  but  not  to  that  point 
of  eagerness  which  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  desired  and  necessary  changes. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  entire 
country  will  awake  as  from  a  sleep  but 
to  discover  their  landed  heritage  has 
practically  disappeared  and  that  what  re- 
mains thereof  must  be  marvelously  im- 
proved and  closely  guarded  to  serve  as 
a  safety  valve  for  increasing  density  of 
population.    There  are  already  unmistak- 


able signs  that  a  new  national  policy  in 
regard  to  the  public  domain  has  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  new  century.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  familiar  with  conditions 
in  the  West,  lost  no  time  in  voicing  his- 
convictions  as  to  the  need  of  practical 
work  on  a  large  scale  to  save  the  forests 
and  store  the  floods  that  they  might  serve 
the  necessities  of  present  and  future 
communities. 

For  several  years  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  been  urging  upon  Congress- 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  timber  upon  the  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved  public  lands. 
The  experience  of  this  Department  has 
been  that  the  present  laws  are  tending 
rapidly  to  destroy  vast  areas  of  valuable 
timber  which  are  far  more  valuable  in 
their  effect  upon  the  climate  and  as- 
guardians  of  the  water  supply  than  in 
their  intrinsic  worth  as  raw  material  for 
the  mills. 

Under  one  of  the  present  laws,  known 
as  "  The  Timber  and  Stone  Act  "  of  June 
3,  1878,  any  citizen  of  the  United  States- 
can  file  upon  and  obtain  title  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  forest  land  by 
paying  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre  for  the  same.  The  law  provides 
that  no  one  person  shall  file  upon  more 
than  one  holding,  but  through  well 
recognized  methods  of  deception  single' 
individuals  have  secured  titles  through 
this  law  to  thousands  of  acres  of  timber 
lands  worth  far  more  than  the  original 
sum  paid  to  the  Government  and  con- 
stantly increasing  in  value,  unless,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  land  is  swept  clean  of 
timber  as  soon  as  title  is  secured.  Unless 
this  law  is  repealed  or  radically  amended 
the  result  will  be  ultimately  completely 
to  destroy  all  of  the  timber  now  found 
upon  the  unappropriated  and  unreserved 
public  domain. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
also  be  given  the  power  to  authorize  and' 
regulate  the  sale  and  use  of  timber  upon 
all  public  lands.  The  need  of  the  passage 
of  such  an  act  is  so  imperative  that  I 
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have  earnestly  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  law  by  Congress  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  keynote  of  the  administration  of 
the  forests  upon  the  public  lands  should 
be  to  increase  their  value  and  to  perpetu- 
ate them  by  wise  use.  The  utility  of 
these  forests  to  the  mining,  grazing  and 
lumber  interests  of  the  country  is  so 
great  and  so  generally  recognized  and  so 
generally  on  the  increase  that  to  give  any 
form  of  management  but  the  best  is  a 
most  serious  blow  at  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  the  West. 

Forestry,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a 
source  of  wealth  produced  by  the  soil,  is 
properly  an  agricultural  subject.  The 
presence  of  properly  trained  foresters  in 
the  Agricultural  Department,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  makes 
the  ultimate  transfer,  if  found  to  be  prac- 
ticable, of  the  administration  of  the  for- 
est reserves  to  that  Department  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  essential  to 
the  best  interests  both  of  the  reserves  and 
of  the  people  who  use  them. 

The  United  States  Government  is  now 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  remaining  public  lands  in  such 
a  way  as  will  benefit  the  entire  country 
and  afford  opportunity  for  thousands  of 
home  seekers  who  are  looking  eagerly 
toward  the  West  for  the  opportunity  to 
become  independent  freeholders.  It  has 
been  shown  by  previous  investigation 
that,  while  one-third  of  the  United  States 
is  still  vacant,  there  are  relatively  few 
localities  where  homes  can  now  be  made. 
This  is  not  because  the  soil  is  barren  or 
infertile,  but  on  account  of  failure  to  se- 
cure an  adequate  water  supply.  There 
is  water  to  be  had,  but  this  water  is 
mainly  in  large  rivers,  from  which  it  can 
be  taken  only  by  great  structures,  or  the 
supply  comes  in  sudden  floods  and  can- 
not be  utilized  until  great  reservoirs  have 
been  built.  It  is  impossible  for  a  labor- 
ing man  or  an  association  of  settlers  to 
build  these  great  works. 

The  pioneer  coming  to  the  arid  region 
found  many  small  streams  from  which 
water  could  be  taken  out  upon  agricul- 
tural land.  He  was  able  through  his  own 
■efforts  to  irrigate  a  small  farm  and  to 
make  a  home.  These  easily  available 
waters  have  been  taken,  and  a  man  can 
no  longer  secure  a  foothold,  altho  there 
•still  remains  600,000,000  acres  of  vacant 


land.  It  is  possible  by  water  storage  and 
by  building  diversion  works  from  great 
rivers  to  bring  water  to  points  where 
such  men  can  utilize  it  and  can  enjoy 
opportunities  similar  to  those  had  by  the 
early  settlers.  Unless  this  is  done  much 
of  the  country  must  remain  barren,  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  eager  to 
become  independent  citizens  must  remain 
as  wanderers  or  tenants  of  others. 

Enough  work  has  been  done  by  private 
capital  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  water 
conservation  and  the  diversion  of  large 
rivers  is  practicable,  but,  like  many  other 
works  of  great  public  importance,  it  can- 
not be  made  a  source  of  profit.  The 
works  of  reclamation  already  constructed 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  unprofitable,  and 
capitalists  are  no  longer  seeking  oppor- 
tunities for  reclaiming  desert  land,  when 
the  probabilities  are  against  their  receiv- 
ing adequate  compensation  for  the  risk 
and  labor  involved. 

The  argument  has  been  presented  that 
if  the  Government  will  not  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  water  to  these  lands  they 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  States,  but 
the  majority  of  citizens  who  have  studied 
the  subject  are  opposed  to  such  action, 
on  the  ground  that  the  vacant  public 
lands  are  the  heritage  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  should  be  held  for 
the  creation  of  homes  and  not  made  a 
subject  of  speculation,  as  has  almost  in- 
variably been  the  case  with  lands  donated 
to  the  States.  The  whole  trend  of  en- 
lightened public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of 
an  expansion  of  industries  and  commerce 
internally  through  wise  action  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  get  rid  of  the  duties  and  opportu- 
nities of  ownership  by  giving  away  this 
valuable  property. 

Two  distinct  conditions  are  to  be 
clearly  distinguished  in  the  problem  of 
water  conservation  for  the  development 
of  the  West.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
localities  where  the  agricultural  lands 
along  the  rivers  have  been  brought  un- 
der irrigation  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
water  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  sup- 
ply, and  where  all  of  the  flood  waters, 
tho  5tored,  would  not  suffice  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  lands  now  partly 
tilled.  The  other  contrasting  condition 
is  where  there  still  remain  vast  bodies  of 
public  land  for  which  water  can  be  pro- 
vided by  means  of  reservoirs  or  by  di- 
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Version  from  large  rivers  whose  flow 
cannot  be  used.  Here  the  construction 
of  works  of  reclamation  in  no  way  af- 
fects lands  now  in  private  ownership. 
Between  these  two  extremes  are  all  va- 
rieties of  intermediate  conditions,  but 
these  may  be  arbitrarily  classed  with  one 
or  the  other. 

Where  there  are  unappropriated 
waters  flowing  to  waste  which  can  be 
brought  within  reach  of  public  land,  it 
is  possible  to  make  provisions  such  that 
the  Government  can  be  reimbursed  for 
its  expenditure.  The  lands  to  be  bene- 
fited by  such  works  should  be  reserved 
for  homestead  entry  only  in  small  tracts, 
each  being  subject  to  the  payment,  be- 
fore the  title  is  finally  passed,  of  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  storing  or  con- 
serving the  water,  such  payment  to  be 
made,  if  desired,  in  installments  extend- 
ing over  a  number  of  years. 

In  the  second  case,  reservoirs,  if  con- 
structed, must  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
in  which  other  public  works  having  to 
do  with  rivers  and  harbors  are  managed. 
The  water  conserved  should  be  used  to 
increase  the  flow  of  the  stream  during 
the  season  of  drought,  regulating  the 
volume  so  that  it  can  be  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage,  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  prevailing  in  the  locality. 
This  is  comparable  to  the  conditions 
where  the  outlet  of  a  harbor  has  been' 
improved  without  reference  to  the  bene- 
fits to  the  owners  of  the  docks  around 
the  shores. 

Water  should  be  brought  to  the  point 


where  the  settlers  can,  with  their  own  la- 
bor, or  by  co-operation,  construct  ditches 
and  laterals  to  reclaim  the  desert  land. 
The  conditions  in  this  case  would  be 
comparable  to  opening  a  rich  tract  of 
land  hitherto  reserved.  The  moment 
the  Government  throws  down  the  desert 
barriers,  or  announces  its  purpose  of  so 
doing,  by  making  possible  the  obtaining 
of  water,  there  will  be  an  eager  rush  on 
the  part  of  home  seekers.  With  the  re- 
quirements of  actual  settlement  and  cul- 
tivation, to  be  followed  by  the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  storing  water,  the  specu- 
lative element  will  be  eliminated,  leaving 
the  ground  free  to  bona  fide  settlers. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  from  the  re- 
cent struggles  for  homes  upon  the  public 
domain  that  every  acre  of  vacant  land  to 
be  supplied  with  water  would  be  imme- 
diately taken  in  small  tracts  by  men  who 
would  not  only  cultivate  the  ground 
when  water  is  had,  but  in  the  meantime 
would  be  available  as  laborers  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  and  would  ulti- 
mately refund  to  the  Government  the 
cost  of  the  undertaking.  In  this  manner 
thousands  of  the  best  class  of  citizens 
in  the  country  would  be  permanently  lo- 
cated in  prosperous  homes  upon  what  is 
now  a  desert  waste.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States  will  sustain  a  population 
as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  country  at 
present  if  the  waters  now  unutilized  are 
saved  and  employed  in  irrigating  the 
ground. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Rebirth 

By  Robert  Quinn 

'/  I  ""IS  sweet  to  feel,  escaping  death's  cold  hand, 
I        Some  part  of  what  we  were  again  may  break 

To  being  through  the  flowermg  earth,  and  take 
A  form  of  beauty  of  our  motherland ; 
Reborn  among  the  trees  and  flowers  to  stand. 

While  playful  winds  the  timid  blossoms  shake 
And  sunbeams  kiss  to  warmth  the  lives  that  wake, 
When  over  wood  and  field  Spring's  rays  expand. 
The  changes  of  the  distant  years  arise 

Before  my  view,  as  at  a  touch  unsealed 
The  future's  portal  lets  a  dreamer  in, — 
I  see  a  child  with  pleasure-lighted  eyes, 
Amid  the  clover  of  a  June-day  field 

Plucking  a  daisy  where  my  grave  had  been. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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PERHAPS  the  best  modern  example 
of  the  mystic  tendency  in  morals 
is  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Bel- 
gian dramatist,  who  has  recently  turned 
essayist  and  moralist.  The  mysticism  of 
this  writer  appears  first  of  all  in  his 
adopting  throughout  the  pose  of  the 
"  sage."  He  is  on  the  lookout  for  some 
"  great  inner  event,"  in  quest  of  some 
"  majestic  sorrow,"  or  else  some  still 
more  "  majestic  happiness."  He  is 
"  carving  out  a  great  moral  personality, 
composed  in  equal  parts  of  himself  and 
an  ideal."  In  other  words,  he  sets  out 
to  be  something  and  do  something  on 
his  own  account,  instead  of  modestly 
taking  his  place  in  the  station  assigned 
him  and  finding  his  greatness  by  losing 
himself  in  the  great  spiritual  forces  that 
work  themselves  out  through  the  faith- 
ful, obedient  soul.  Failing  to  recognize 
the  realities  which  bind  men  to  each 
other  through  their  inherence  in  a  sys- 
tem of  spiritual  relations  which  has  its 
center  and  source  in  one  God  over  all,  he 
must  needs  cast  about  to  discover  other 
ties  to  bind  man  to  man.  These  he  finds 
where  the  mystic  invariably  finds  them, 
in  the  doctrine  of  "  secret  laws  of  sym- 
pathy and  antipathy,  of  elective  and  in- 
stinctive affinities."  We  are  told  that 
"  the  code  of  morality  is  changing — ad- 
vancing with  timid  steps  toward  loftier 
regions  that  cannot  yet  be  seen."  Yet 
intimations  of  what  these  loftier  regions 
will  contain  have  already  been  vouch- 
safed to  the  "  sage."  In  this  sublime 
sphere  sin  can  be  committed  without 
harm  to  the  soul. 

"  She  knows  not  of  them,  and  those  sins 
have  never  come  near  her.  They  were  com- 
mitted a  thousand  miles  from  her  throne;  and 
the  soul  even  of  the  prostitute  would  pass  un- 
suspectingly through  a  crowd,  with  the  trans- 
parent smile  of  a  child  in  her  eyes ;  she  has 
not  interfered,  she  was  living  the  life  where 
the  light  fell  on  her,  and  it  is  this  life  only 
that  she  can  recall.  Are  there  any  sins  or 
crimes  of  which  she  can  be  guilty?  She  will 
feel  no  shame  for  that  which  she  has  not  done. 
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She  can  remain  pure  in  the  midst  of  terrible 
murder.  These  things  are  governed  by  an 
invisible  principle,  and  hence,  doubtless,  has 
arisen  the  inexplicable  indulgence  of  the 
gods.     .     .     . 

"  A  man  shall  have  committed  crimes  re- 
puted to  be  the  vilest  of  all,  and  yet  it  may 
be  that  even  the  blackest  of  these  shall  not 
have  tarnished,  for  one  single  moment,  the 
breath  of  fragrance  and  ethereal  purity  that 
surrounds  his  presence.  Will  the  basest 
thought  or  the  noblest  inspiration  leave  a 
mark  on  the  diamond's  surface?  What  god 
that  is  indeed  on  the  bights  but  must  smile 
at  our  gravest  faults,  as  we  smile  at  the  pup- 
pies on  the  hearth-rug?  and  what  god  would 
he  be  who  would  not  smile?" 

In  such  ideas  as  these,  we  are  told,  we 
shall  find  the  code  of  morality  that  can 
enlighten  us,  "  the  mysterious  morality 
that  holds  sway  in  regions  far  beyond 
our  thoughts."    To  be  sure, 

"  We  must  wait  in  patience  till  this  superior 
conscience  be  gradually,  slowly  formed.  Here 
we  are  no  longer  in  the  well-known  valleys 
of  human  and  psychic  life.  We  find  ourselves 
at  the  door  of  the  third  inclosure,  that  of  the 
divine  life  of  the  mystics." 

All  this  sounds  strange  to  our  un- 
initiated ears,  yet  it  is  the  very  doctrine 
which  for  the  past  half  dozen  years  has 
been  proclaimed  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago  by 
a  series  of  precious  "  Swamis  "  from  the 
Orient,  who  have  led  troops  of  silly 
women  in  their  train  of  captives.  It  is 
impossible  to  refute  this  transcendental 
morality,  for  it  declines  to  enter  the  court 
of  reason. 

"  For,  strangely  enough,  it  is  not  in  reason 
the  moral  life  has  its  being.  .  .  .  He  who 
would  let  reason  govern  his  life  would  be  the 
most  wretched  of  men.  For,  in  truth,  we  are 
beings  quite  other  than  merely  reasonable 
creatures.  The  roots  of  the  most  positive 
morals  lie  hidden  beneath  some  kind  of  mystic 
unconsciousness.  .  .  .  It  is  most  essential 
of  all  that  we  should  attain  the  idea  that  one's 
duty  no  longer  is  looked  on  as  the  choice  of 
our  noblest  feelings,  but  as  the  silent  neces- 
sity of  all  the  nature  within  us." 
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When  we  consult  this  "  silent  neces- 
sity "  as  to  the  demands  of  duty,  "  we 
should  tell  ourselves  once  and  for  all 
that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  soul  to  be- 
come as  happy,  complete,  independent 
and  great  as  lies  in  its  power."  Espe- 
cially must  the  sage  take  care  "  not  to 
dim  the  brightness  of  his  own  soul  that 
he  may  confer  happiness  on  an  inferior 
soul."  Incidentally,  it  is  well  here  to 
note  that  sages  have  a  way  of  classifying 
their  wives  and  husbands,  or  the  people 
with  whom  they  chance  to  be  thrown,  in 
the  very  large  genus  of  inferior  souls,  as 
did  the  great  Marcus  Aurelius  his  Faus- 
tina. Sacrifice  is  a  weakness  against 
which  the  sage  should  be  on  his  guard. 

"  It  is  not  by  self-sacrifice  that  loftiness 
comes  to  the  soul ;  but  as  the  soul  becomes 
loftier,  sacrifice  fades  out  of  sight,  as  the  flow- 
ers in  the  valley  disappear  from  the  vision  of 
him  who  toils  up  the  mountain.  Sacrifice  is  a 
beautiful  token  of  unrest." 

In  this  code  of  morals  the  subjective 
attitude  is  the  only  essential  thing;  to 
what  object  it  clings  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance. 

"  After  all  it  matters  but  little  whether  it  be 
men  or  the  universe  that  we  admire,  so  long 
as  something  appear  truly  admirable  to  us,  and 
exalt  our  sense  of  the  infinite.  .  .  .  The 
extent  of  our  love  for  the  thing  which  we  hold 
to  be  true  is  of  greater  importance  than  even 
the  truth  itself;  whether  it  be  to  man  or  God, 
to  country,  to  world  or  to  error  that  I  truly 
do  yield  myself  up.  The  precious  ore  that 
shall  some  day  be  found  buried  deep  in  the 
ashes  of  love  will  have  sprung  from  the  love 
itself,  and  not  from  the  thing  that  I 
loved.     .     .    . 

"  We  become  truly  just  only  when  it  is 
finally  borne  home  to  us  that  we  must  search 
within  ourselves  for  our  model  of  justice." 

Indeed  justice  itself  is  not  an  aim  of 
supreme  moment,  for  "  wisdom  holds 
life  of  profounder  interest  than  even  jus- 
tice or  virtue." 

"  The  object  of  the  man  who  seeks  his  hap- 
piness in  evil  is  identical  with  that  of  the  up- 
right man.  He,  too,  is  in  search  of  happiness, 
and  what  avail  to  punish  him !  We  do  not 
blame  the  poor  because  their  home  is  not  a 
palace." 

The  reason  why  justice  is  such  a  minor 
matter  with  men  is  because  there  is  no 
justice  in  the  fate  which,  in  this  system, 
stands  in  the  place  of  God.  "  We  are 
wrong  to  desire  an  external  justice,  since 


we  know  that  it  does  not  exist."  Since 
there  is  no  justice  without,  the  sage  must 
learn  to  be  indulgent  with  himself. 

"  He  is  as  a  father  might  be  who  returns  to 
his  home  in  the  evening,  his  days  work  done. 
He  may  find  his  children  playing  dangerous, 
forbidden  games,  the  furniture  scarred,  glasses 
broken  and  lamp  overturned ;  and  shall  he 
therefore  despair?  It  would  certainly  have 
been  better  had  the  children  been  more  obedi- 
ent, had  they  quietly  learned  their  lessons — 
this  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with 
every  moral  theory ;  but  how  unreasonable  the 
father  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  harsh  rebuke, 
could  withhold  a  smile  as  he  turned  his  head 
away !  The  children  have  acted  unwisely,  per- 
haps, in  their  exuberance  of  life;  but  why 
should  this  distress  him?  All  is  well  so  long 
as  he  returns  home  at  night,  so  long  as  he 
ever  keep  about  him  the  key  of  the  guardian 
dwelling." 

In  like  manner, 

"  To  some  of  us  moral  infirmities  are  so 
many  stairs  tending  downwards ;  to  others 
they  represent  steps  that  lead  us  on  high !  " 

Such  is  the  mystic  morality  as  set 
forth  by  its  most  brilliant  modern  ex- 
ponent. Such  will  be,  soon  or  late,  the 
natural  fruit  of  those  mystic  movements, 
whether  theological  or  therapeutic,  which 
are  now  at  work  in  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible to  substitute  instinctive,  elective 
affinities,  vague,  general  reactions,  for 
the  rational  recognition  of  the  concrete 
ties  which  bind  man  and  nature.  State 
and  family  together,  without  soon  or  late 
developing  a  tendency  to  regard  these 
concrete  ties,  which  to  the  plain  man  are 
the  strong  bonds  of  duty,  as  mere  con- 
ventions imposed  from  without,  which 
the  emancipated  may  lightly  ignore. 

These  movements  are  not  in  intention 
or  immediate  outcome  immoral,  but  they 
are  profoundly  unmoral.  They  tend  to 
weaken  the  bonds  which  bind  society  to- 
gether in  mutual  duties  and  rights.  They 
do  not  encourage,  or  even  approve,  the 
flagrant  violation  of  these  rights,  or  the 
overt  neglect  of  these  duties.  They 
simply  thrust  them  so  far  into  the  back- 
ground that  when  temptation  and  pas- 
sion attack  the  soul  that  has  long  been 
oblivious  to  these  ties  they  find  an  easy 
victim ;  for  nature  abhors,  above  all 
things,  a  vacuum. 

Must  we,  then,  abandon  all  aspiration 
for  a  deeper  personal  experience,  and 
content  ourselves  with  the  hard,  dry  for- 
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mula  of  scientific,  evolutionary  ethics? 
Shall  we  simply  adjust  to  our  environ- 
ment, and  set  down  all  concern  for  the 
peculiar  claims  of  the  adjuster  as  effemi- 
nate and  silly  sentimentalism?  Must  we 
with  Mill  and  Bentham  mechanically  pass 
around  mathematically  measured  pieces 
of  the  greatest  happiness  pie?  Must  we 
take  our  balancing  pole  in  our  hand  and 
follow  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  efforts 
to  maintain  a  moving  equilibrium  "  by 
the  subordination  of  simple  excitations 
to  compound  excitations — the  overruling 
of  presentative  feelings  by  representative 
feelings,  and  of  representative  feelings 
by  re-representative  feelings?"  God 
forbid !  Better  the  mystical  moonshine 
of  a  Maeterlinck  than  such  soul  dis- 
section and  desiccation  as  that !  In- 
tegration is  essential  to  our  exces- 
sively differentiated  social  and  spir- 
itual life.  The  demand  of  the  mystic 
for  the  bread  of  heaven  is  right,  and  we 
may  not  put  it  off  with  the  stones  of  a 
materialistic  and  mechanical  philosophy. 
Our  quarrel  is  not  with  his  request,  but 
with  his  answer ;  and  we  shall  not  refute 
his  answer  unless  we  offer  a  better  one 
of  our  own.  Fortunately,  there  are  an- 
swers to  the  mystical  longing  which  are 
far  more  deep  and  soul-satisfying  than 
any  the  mystic  knows  how  to  give,  yet 
which  contain  none  of  the  moral  opiates 
with  which  he  puts  duty  and  devotion  to 
sleep.  In  conclusion  I  will  point  out  but 
three. 

First :  Faith  in  the  Father ;  trust  in  the 
providence  of  God.  As  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  special  providences  lying  idle 
in  the  hand  of  the  divine  caprice,  ready 
to  be  doled  out  whenever  human  orders 
are  properly  presentd  and  ecclesiastically 
countersigned,  Maeterlinck's  doctrine  of 
the  injustice  of  destiny,  the  indifference 
of  fate,  marks  a  decided  advance.  But 
the  intelligent  Protestant  Christian  is  not 
shut  up  to  this  dreary  alternative.  He 
sees  all  the  forces  of  nature,  all  the  move- 
ments of  history,  and  all  the  actions  of 
men,  as  expressions  of  that  fitness  of 
things  to  each  other  which  is  the  divine 
principle  of  creation,  the  providential  or- 
der of  progress.  Natural  forces  fit  each 
other  by  the  inner  necessity  of  a  divine 
geometry.  Human  actions  ought  to  fit 
each  other  by  a  spiritual  necessity  of 
moral  obligation.  Even  bad  acts  fit  some 
phase  of  the  environment  and  serve  some 


desirable  end,  else  they  could  not  be  per- 
formed. Their  badness  lies  in  the  par- 
tiality, the  imperfection,  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  adjustment;  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  bad  act  fits  some  things  and 
serves  some  ends,  it  misfits  other  things 
and  sacrifices  other  ends  which  are  of 
greater  importance  and  higher  claim. 
Between  nature  and  man  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  beneficent  and  beautiful 
harmony.  Indeed,  the  law  of  survival 
of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
compels  such  predominant  harmony  as 
the  first  condition  of  existence.  Evolu- 
tion is  of  necessity  optimistic.  Pessi- 
mism, or  the  survival  of  the  unfittest,  is, 
in  the  light  of  evolutionary  principles,  a 
downright  contradiction  in  terms.  Yet 
the  general  adaptation  of  man  and  his 
environment  to  each  other  does  not  carry 
with  it  complete  adaptation  of  every  par- 
ticular force  to  every  individual  man. 
This  limited  sphere  of  incomplete  adapta- 
tion, the  earthquake,  the  tornado,  the 
stroke  of  lightning,  the  wild  beast,  mag- 
nified and  universalized,  is  what  gives 
Maeterlinck  his  doctrine  of  the  injustice 
of  fate  and  the  divine  indifference.  This 
remainder  of  contingency  in  any  scheme 
of  the  world  must  be  acknowledged.  The 
mystic  exaggerates  it  until  it  stands  for 
the  whole  cosmic  process.  The  Chris- 
tian, if  he  is  wise,  admits  it  and  faces  it. 
But  he  rejoices  so  gratefully  in  the  gen- 
eral goodness  which,  on  the  whole,  has 
so  fitted  the  world  and  man  to  each  other 
that  he  can  accept  incidental  disaster,  and 
even  individual  death,  with  gladness  and 
courage  and  cheer;  for  he  knows  that 
even  the  forces  that  slay  him  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  total  beneficent  process 
to  which  he  owes  all  the  sweetness  and 
joy  he  has  had ;  and  he  has  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  the  same  Power,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  so  kind  and  beneficent  here, 
can  be  trusted  both  with  the  general  wel- 
fare and  his  own  individual  fortunes  in 
the  unseen  and  unknown  forms  which 
subsequent  development  may  take. 

The  only  extensive  and  serious  mal- 
adjustment to  which  man  is  subject  is 
that  which  springs  from  the  blindness 
and  selfishness  of  ourselves  and  our  fel- 
lows. These  evils  indeed  are  great.  Of 
the  pains  and  penalties  that  sin  brings 
into  the  world  no  man  can  escape  bear- 
ing his  share.  But  when  once  we  have 
grasped  the  true  l^w  of  kindness,  when 
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once  we  have  seen  how  beautiful  and 
happy  might  be  man's  Hfe  on  earth  were 
that  divine  law  universally  seen  and 
obeyed,  then  we  find  such  a  joy  and 
delight  in  its  service  that  we  are  will- 
ing and  eager  to  bear  whatever  sor- 
row and  pain  may  be  incidental  to 
a  life  of  devotion  to  such  a  noble 
and  glorious  cause.  Neither  the  in- 
j varies  incidental  to  nature  nor  the  suf- 
ferings that  follow  from  sin  can  cast 
down  or  destroy  the  gladness  and  peace 
of  a  child  who  has  once  seen  his  Heaven- 
ly Father,  a  man  who  has  taken  his  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Thus,  in  place  of  the  blindly  accepted 
and  vmwarrantably  magnified  unjust  fate 
of  the  mystic,  the  Christian  of  the  more 
enlightened  type  finds  the  God  whom 
every  law  of  science  and  every  insight 
of  ethics  attests  as  the  author  of  the  ma- 
jestic harmonies  of  nature  and  the  sub- 
lime ideals  of  social  and  individual  con- 
duct. 

As  its  task  is  harder,  Christianity  has 
stronger  help  than  the  mystic.  Instead 
of  the  sage,  it  has  Christ.  Christ  is  the 
historic  person  who,  in  definite  social 
conditions,  did  precisely  what  all  who 
have  seen  the  vision  of  God  are  striving 
to  do,  but  find  it  so  hard  to  accomplish. 
He  loved  God  and  men.  He  saw  and 
proclaimed  the  blessed  kingdom  that  will 
come  on  earth  when  the  divine  law  of 
love  is  made  the  law  of  all  human  life. 
For  the  love  he  bore  to  his  Father  and 
his  fellows,  for  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom which  love  will  build  up  in  the 
world,  he  cheerfully  lived  and  bravely 
died.  To  him,  and  to  the  impulse  he  gave, 
we  owe  the  measure  of  the  divine  Hfe  of 
good  will  which  the  world  enjoys  to- 
day. In  him  we  see  the  example  and  in- 
spiration of  that  better  life.  For  him  we 
gladly  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  king- 
dom he  came  to  found.  Through  him  we 
gain  strength  to  bear  our  part  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  conflict.  To  him  we 
ascribe  the  glory  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
which  this  glorious  cause  is  bound  to 
achieve.  To  the  power  and  inspiration 
and  hope  and  assurance  of  this  love  of 
Christ  there  is  nothing  in  the  mystic's 
cold  portrait  of  the  sage  that  for  a  mo- 
ment can  be  compared. 

The  third  great  article  in  Christianity's 
creed  is  the  comforting,  sustaining  pres- 
ence of  a  great,  goodly  human  fellow- 


ship, expressed  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This,  however,  is  no  question  of 
"  instinctive  and  elective  affinities,"  a 
fine  phrase,  which,  in  practice,  represents 
little  more  than  what  Plato  termed  "  the 
convincing  and  constraining  necessity 
which  lovers  know ;  "  in  plain  language, 
the  physical  attraction  of  sex.  The 
Christian  fellowship  is  based  on  common 
participation  in  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
of  Christ — the  spirit  of  kindness  and 
good  will,  the  spirit  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Whoever  has  that  is  brother 
and  sister  and  mother  of  Christ,  and  of 
all  who  are  like  him.  And  what  a  good- 
ly fellowship  it  is :  The  miner  who  is 
cheerful  and  faithful  in  the  dark;  the 
sailor  who  is  the  last  to  leave  the  ship 
that  must  sink;  the  soldier  who  fears 
not  to  die  at  his  post ;  the  workman  who 
does  his  best  work,  whether  he  gets  more 
pay  or  less ;  the  employer  who  cares  as 
much  for  his  workmen  as  for  his  profits ; 
fathers  and  mothers  who  toil  early  and 
late  to  give  their  children  the  chance 
they  missed  themselves ;  the  philanthro- 
pist who  gives  time,  thought  and  love 
with  every  cent  of  his  money;  the  re- 
former who  proclaims  unpopular  truths 
at  his  own  expense ;  the  penitent  prosti- 
tute who  would  shield  young  girls  from 
her  own  life  of  shame ;  the  man  who 
scorns  to  treat  the  daughters  and  sisters 
of  other  men  as  he  would  resent  their 
treating  his  own ;  the  merchant  who 
gives  his  money's  worth  in  whatever  he 
sells ;  the  editor  who  makes  a  paper  he 
is  pleased  his  children  should  read ;  the 
lawyer  who  discourages  litigation.  Every 
man  and  every  woman  in  the  whole  wide 
world  who  strive  to  make  the  world 
as  good  and  as  righteous  and  as  happy 
as  their  vision  of  God,  their  study  of 
Christ,  their  sympathy  with  human  needs 
and  ideals  tell  them  it  ought  to  be,  and  is 
destined  by  God's  grace  to  become. 
This  is  the  true  church  of  Christ ;  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Beside  such  a  fellowship,  devoted  to 
such  concrete  ends,  how  the  "  sages  "  in 
their  self-conscious,  self-satisfied  isola- 
tion, bound  only  to  each  other  by  these 
dubious  "  instinctive  and  elective  affini- 
ties," shrivel  into  an  insignificance  too 
small  for  either  laughter  or  tears ! 

Yet  the  true  Christian  will  always 
blame  himself  rather  than  others  for  any 
errors  into  which  thev  mav  fall.     Were 
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our  own  insight  and  experience  set  before 
them  as  clearly  and  rationally  and  per- 
suasively as  it  might  be,  then  surely  they 
could  not  take  up  with  these  beggarly 
substitutes  for  it.  For  the  tendency  to 
chase  the  will-of-the-wisps  that  haunt 
the  malarial  swamps  of  mysticism  to-day 
Christianity  herself  is  chiefly  at  fault. 
We  have  not  interpreted  life  in  terms  of 
sound  science,  certain  history,  clear  phi- 
losophy and  indisputable  ethics,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  such  multitudes  are 
betaking  themselves  to  the  haunts  of  the 
mystic.  Let  us,  then,  not  leave  the  mys- 
tic with  tones  of  harshness  or  blame.  If 
the  world  were  really  as  it  appears 
in  Maeterlinck's  play,  "  The  Blind," 
made  up  of  blind  men  and  women  grop- 
ing for  guidance,  only  to  find  that  the 


priest  who  led  them  forth  lies  dead  in 
their  midst,  the  attitude  of  the  mystic 
would  be  one  of  grandeur.  Such,  as  a 
result  of  early  Jesuitical  training,  ap- 
pears to  be  Maeterlinck's  view.  Let  us, 
then,  give  him  his  due.  Let  us  frankly 
admit  that,  as  Jesus  said  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  mystic  is  the  greatest  of 
those  born  of  women — the  greatest  of 
those  who  have  presented  a  merely  natu- 
ralistic account  of  the  conduct  of  life. 
But  let  us  never  forget,  even  in  our  mo- 
ments of  widest  charity,  let  us  never 
forget  to  add  that  who  is  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  who  touches  but 
the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  Lord  of 
the  concrete  duties  of  everyday  life,  is 
a  thousand  times  greater  than  he. 

Brunswick    Me. 


America    Through    French    Eves 


By  Thomas-  Wentworth  Higginson 


THE  American  traveler  sailing  for 
Europe  takes  with  him  naturally 
the  last  new  novel ;  and  if  an 
American  novel,  so  much  the  better. 
There  were,  I  was  told,  seven  fresh  copies 
of  "  The  Crisis  "  in  the  hands  of  passen- 
gers on  the  German  steamer  by  which  I 
sailed  last  March  for  the  Mediterranean. 
In  returning,  on  the  other  hand,  one  can 
perhaps  bring  with  him  no  more  sugges- 
tive literary  provision  than  half  a  dozen 
of  the  latest  books  by  French  travelers, 
describing  their  experiences  in  the  New 
World.  Since  Frenchmen  are  to  this  day 
the  best  travelers,  as  they  were  originally 
the  best  explorers,  and  inasmuch  as  De 
Tocqueville,  altho  writing  seventy  years 
ago,  is  not  yet  superseded  by  Bryce,  these 
writers  still  furnish  a  good  transition 
from  Europe  to  America  and,  tho  they 
may  make  great  mistakes,  tho  they  may 
not  always  show  even  common  sense,  yet 
their  common  nonsense  may  teach  us  a 
great  deal.  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  ob- 
served, forty  years  ago,  in  an  article  on 
"  The  Stage,"  that  "  the  theatrical  in- 
stinct of  the  Americans  creates  in  them 
an  affinity  for  the  French,  in  which  the 
English,  hating  exhibitions  of  emotion 
and  self-display,  do  not  share ; "  and 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  spirit  of  geni- 


ality in  the  French  which  leads  them  to 
put  even  their  criticisms  courteously  and 
kindly.  Moreover,  the  Frenchman  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  willing  to  travel, 
for  pleasure  or  for  business,  and  not  at  all 
unwilling  to  speak  his  mind  afterward. 
Paul  de  Rousiers  writes  "  La  Vie  Ameri- 
caine;"  C.  de  Varigny  "  Les  Etats- 
Unis ;  "  Max  Leclercq,  "  Choses  d'Amer- 
ique ;  "  Henri  Gaulieur,  "  Etudes  Ameri- 
caines ;  "  De  Coubertin,  "  Universites 
Transatlantiques ;  "  but  there  are  books 
even  later  than  these  with  which  the 
traveler  may  well  fortify  himself.  First 
and  chiefly,  "  Questions  Americaines," 
by  Mme.  Th.  Bentzon  (Mme.  Blanc)  ; 
then  the  remarkable  novel  of  Pierre  de 
Coulevain,  "  Noblesse  Americaine " 
(crowned  by  the  French  Academy),  and 
some  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Paris, 
including  the  "  Impressions  "  of  Claude 
Anet.  To  these  may  be  added  some 
books  only  indirectly  American,  as  the 
"  Etudes  Anglaises  "  of  Andre  Chevril- 
lon,  containing  a  valuable  chapter  on 
"  La  Vie  Americaine ;  "  and  even  the 
work  of  Charles  Legras,  "Chez  Nos  Con- 
temporains  d'Angleterre,"  which  has  a 
very  good  chapter  on  John  Oliver  Plobbes. 
otherwise  Mrs.  Pearl  Mary  Craigie,  who 
was  born  in  Boston. 
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Of  these  I  pass  by  Mme.  Bentzon's 
book  on  the  ground  of  its  very  merits  as 
proceeding  from  a  woman  of  rare  ability, 
who  has  traveled  so  widely  and  repeated- 
ly in  America  that  she  looks  at  things 
rather  from  our  own  point  of  view,  and 
is  sure  to  be  read,  and  probably  trans- 
lated, at  any  rate.  Indeed  a  translation 
of  one  of  the  leading  chapters  is  already 
announced  in  London.  The  other  books 
of  which  I  speak  represent  the  cruder  im- 
pressions of  Frenchmen  on  their  first 
visits  and  show  us  as  we  are  to  stran- 
gers. Claude  Anet,  for  instance,  sees  at  a 
glance  what  English  travelers  rarely  dis- 
cover, that  the  United  States  can  never 
have  a  London  or  a  Paris  on  simply 
geographical  grounds,  that  the  nation  is 
too  large,  composed  of  too  many  sepa- 
rate States,  which  cannot  so  easily  cen- 
tralize themselves  at  any  one  point.  To 
the  New  Yorker,  his  city  seems  the 
metropolis;  to  the  Chicagoan,  Chicago 
seems  the  center  and  New  York  a  land- 
ing place,  a  Liverpool  instead  of  a  Lon- 
don, and  so  on.  So  M.  Chevrillon  pre- 
dicts, perhaps  less  discreetly,  after  de- 
scribing carefully  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Chicago,  that  she  will  soon  be  the 
American  capital  of  the  United  States, 
when  New  York  has  become  merely  a 
landing  place  for  European  emigrants. 
The  same  writer  says,  what  is  probably 
true,  that  a  Frenchman  finds  himself 
more  at  ease  in  Boston  or  New  York 
than  in  England.  French  books  sell  here, 
he  says,  "  as  in  Austria  or  in  Russia." 
France  is  really  known  here;  people 
speak  of  it  with  intelligence  and  curios- 
ity. But  the  essential  difference  is  that 
the  American,  unlike  the  European,  has 
still  what  Chevrillon  acutely  calls  the 
method  of  the  colonist  (la  faqon  du 
colon).  The  European  finds  at  birth  a 
niche  or  frame  {cadre)  into  which  he 
enters;  or,  at  the  most,  there  is  a  family 
council  held  when  he  is  twenty  or  so,  to 
which  the  grandfather  and  the  god- 
mother are  called  in,  to  decide  what  his 
vocation  shall  be,  this  vocation  being 
practically  permanent.  To  the  Ameri- 
can, on  the  other  hand,  his  first  vocation 
is  of  little  importance  (journalisme  on 
cpicerie,  peu  importe  a  VAmericain  son 
premier  metier).  The  world  is  all  before 
liim ;  instead  of  a  caste  he  has  a  career. 

All   this   is   admirable,   but  one   finds 


difficulty  in  explaining  it  to  an  English- 
man. The  Frenchman  sees,  moreover, 
that  while  America  sends  away  its  idle 
rich  men  to  fix  themselves  in  Europe,  it 
receives  from  Europe  only  the  active 
class.  The  first  class  is  therefore  being 
constantly  eliminated  and  the  second  as- 
similated. "  Of  all  feelings,"  says  M. 
Anet,  "  that  of  resignation  is  most  for- 
eign to  an  American."  "  The  Italian,"  he 
adds,  "  seems  a  much  more  skilled  artist 
in  happiness ;  a  strip  of  cool  shadow  un- 
der a  portico,  the  caresses  of  light  on  the 
buildings,  a  pretty  girl  passing  by  lightly 
and  indolently,  a  lively  conversation, 
words  which  pour  forth  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  sound — there  is  enough  to 
occupy  a  half  day  agreeably.  The  busy 
New  Yorker  does  not  know  these  joys. 
But  neither  does  he  know  the  idleness, 
the  poverty  and  the  shaking  of  heads  of 
economists  when  they  read  the  compara- 
tive statistics  of  the  international  ex- 
changes." (I  quote  the  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Lauriston  Ward.) 

In  reading  the  remarkable  novel  of  M. 
de  Coulevain  one  is  interested  to  hear 
that  it  has  already  been  crowned  by  the 
Academic,  and  wonders  whether  this  was 
done  merely  as  a  recognition  of  literary 
style  or  whether  the  Academicians  really 
appreciated  the  finer  quality  which  en- 
ables its  author  to  distinguish  so  well  be- 
tween American  girlhood  and  French 
girlhood.  Not  merely  is  the  greater  ma- 
turity and  practical  capacity  of  the 
American  type  recognized,  but  the  dis- 
crimination between  the  ignorant  inno- 
cence of  the  convent-bred  girl  and  the 
intelligent  innocence  of  the  American  is 
not  only  always  borne  in  mind,  but  is 
stated  frankly.  It  is  complained,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  French  girl  has  more 
dreams  behind  the  convent  walls,  more 
aspirations,  more  spiritual  flights  than 
the  American  college  graduate;  and  the 
author  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
limits  the  American  range  of  conversa- 
tion. It  is  also  recognized  that  the 
American  girl's  habit  of  dominating  over 
men  gradually  disappears  in  dealing  with 
Frenchmen,  and  that  when  a  man  attracts 
her  she  feels  flattered  when  he  takes  a 
tone  of  authority  as  he  would  with  a 
French  girl.  In  the  case  actually  por- 
trayed in  the  novel,  the  American  is,  of 
course,  rich,  and  the  French  lover  is  a 
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young  nobleman  who  has  lost  his  money, 
yet  they  really  attract  one  another,  apart 
from  this,  and  this  gives  a  profounder 
quality  to  the  whole  relation.  She,  of 
course,  wishes  to  give  him  everything 
and  his  pride  makes  him  sometimes  wish 
she  were  poorer.  Yet  this  gives  a  high- 
minded  element  to  the  affair  which  is  a 
delicate  touch  of  literary  skill.  The 
lover's  mother,  herself  a  high  type  of 
French  womanhood,  tells  her  son,  "  One 
needs  to  love  and  esteem  a  woman  very 
much  to  accept  with  her  so  great  a  for- 
tune, when  one  is  poor  one's  self."  And 
remember,  she  adds,  "  that  society, 
usually  so  indulgent  to  masculine  infidel- 
ity, yet  despises  the  man  who  deceives  a 
wife  who  has  enriched  him."  She  goes 
on  to  tell  him  that  she  would  rather  have 
him  go  to  die  in  Africa,  as  he  has  thought 
of  doing,  than  to  have  him  deceive  this 
young  girl ;  reminds  him  that  men  of  his 
race  have  seldom  kept  their  marriage 
vows,  but  that  he  must  be  an  exception, 
and  must  give  her  his  word  as  a  gentle- 
man that  he  will  be  true  to  his  wife ;  that 
she  can  consent  to  the  marriage  only  on 
that  condition,  and  he  gives  to  her  his 
word.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
this,  moreover,  is  said  in  a  community 
v/here  both  law  and  custom  render  the 
assent  of  a  widowed  mother  essential  to 
a  marriage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vow  is  not 
kept,  and  here  comes  in  the  continued 
skill  of  the  narrative.  The  young  wife 
is  of  the  American  type  familiar  to  all 
of  us, — pure,  self-devoted,  affectionate, 
yet  unimpassioned.  The  husband, 
Jacques,  has  had  a  romantic  passion  for 
one  of  his  own  temperament,  who  will 
not  leave  him  undisturbed.  The  young 
pair  go  to  reside  in  his  ancestral  home, 
rebuilt  with  the  young  wife's  fortune. 
All  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  young  marquis 
restored  to  his  own.  He  is  practically 
the  grand  seigneur  of  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood, and  she,  tho  ready  to  interest 
herself  in  all  that  interests  him,  finds  her- 
self a  little  ignored  and,  as  it  were,  passed 
by,  in  the  impression  that  it  is  her  wealth 
alone  that  admits  her  above  her  station. 
This  is  admirably  painted  and  is  a  situa- 
tion more  French  than  ev2n  English,  and 
certainly  not   American.     After  a  time 


she  becomes  a  mother,  and  the  ardent 
happiness  of  the  father,  who  sees  this 
restoration  of  a  dying  race,  is  admirably 
painted,  and  gives  the  most  winning  as- 
pect of  French  character.  But  after  a 
while  the  rival  appears  upon  the  scene, 
and  the  story  develops  in  the  most  skill- 
ful style  of  French  romance — that  is, 
with  keen  analysis,  but  without  coarse- 
ness, and  the  plot  develops.  The  young 
marquis  finally  breaks  his  pledge  to  his 
mother,  a  fall  far  greater  for  a  man  of 
his  class  than  to  break  a  thousand  pledges 
to  his  wife.  The  blow  falls  at  last  after 
two  years  and  the  facts  are  revealed. 
The  outraged  wife  repudiates  all  but  an 
external  relation  with  her  husband,  re- 
taining this  only  for  her  child's  sake ;  but 
he  being  wounded  at  last  in  a  duel,  she 
hastens  to  him  and  finds  her  rival  at- 
tending him  in  his  danger.  "  You  have 
assumed  my  place,"  she  coldly  says.  "  I 
know  it,"  replied  the  other ;  "  I  am  ready 
to  yield  it  to  you,"  and  does  so. 

It  turns  out  that  the  erring  woman  had 
heard  the  marquis,  when  he  first  came 
to  himself,  pronounce  the  name  of 
"  Annie,"  his  wife,  and  had  at  once  "  ab- 
dicated like  a  queen,"  as  one  of  her 
friends  says.  She  dies  afterward  by  her 
own  act,  through  exposing  herself  in  a 
storm ;  Annie  visits  her  on  her  deathbed 
and  forgives  her,  and  the  husband  and 
wife  come  back  to  America  to  live,  re- 
united so  far  as  can  ever  be  possible.  His 
weaker  nature  fades  from  the  scene  and 
the  reader  thinks  only  of  her.  It  is  hard- 
ly possible  for  the  American  mind  to  en- 
joy thoroughly  a  French  handling  of 
such  tragedies;  but  this  book  seems  to 
me  to  have  the  strong  touch  of  "  Madame 
Bovary,"  for  instance,  without  its  merci- 
lessness  of  tone.  The  main  thing  for  the 
reader  is  to  recognize  that  the  French 
and  American  temperaments  are  coming 
to  understand  one  another  better,  so  that 
even  in  a  tale  of  love  and  crime  the 
American  type  of  character,  or  what  is 
regarded  as  such,  is  no  longer  burlesqued 
or  insulted,  but  treated  as  something 
worthy  of  respectful  study  and  some- 
thing with  which  the  French  tempera- 
ment may  form  intelligent  relations 
without  mutual  injustice. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


England    Growing    Weary    of    the    War 

By  Justin  McCarthy 


MORE  and  more  as  the  weeks  go  on 
in  this  gloomy  winter  the  evi- 
dences are  becoming  manifest  in 
London  and  throughout  the  country  that 
England  is  growing  weary  of  the  long 
protracted  and  seemingly  purposeless 
war.  When  the  South  African  campaign 
began  in  the  October  of  1899  we  were 
told  with  confidence  by  those  who  were 
supposed  to  know  best  that  the  struggle 
might  be  regarded  as  sure  to  come  to 
an  end  before  the  approaching  Christ- 
mas. Some  of  us  certainly  did  not  even 
at  the  time  indulge  in  any  such  comfort- 
able anticipation.  Those  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  acquire  any  knowledge 
from  recent  and  remoter  history  concern- 
ing the  character  and  the  ways  of  Eng- 
land's opponents  in  South  Africa  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  Boers 
being  frightened  into  immediate  submis- 
sion by  a  mere  manifestation  of  Eng- 
land's military  strength. 

The  Boers  may  be  described  as  a 
Dutch  race  with  a  blending  of  the  French 
Huguenots,  and  the  existence  of  that 
blending  has  since  been  forced  upon  our 
recognition  by  the  very  names  of  some 
of  the  men  who  have  been  foremost  in 
leading  the  Transvaal  resistance.  Now 
the  French  Huguenots,  as  we  all  know, 
have  shown  themselves  throughout  their 
history  to  be  a  stubborn  and  a  fighting 
race  when  battle  was  forced  upon  them. 
French  Huguenots  did  good  and  great 
service  many  times  in  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land, even  against  the  State  from  which 
they  were  banished  by  religious  persecu- 
tion. The  Dutch  are  memorable  to  all 
time  by  the  struggle  which  they  carried 
on  for  nearly  eighty  years  against  the 
best  generals  and  armies  of  Spain  while 
Spain  was  still  in  the  prime  of  her  power. 
The  Dutch  then  proved  through  three 
generations  of  incessant  war  that  they 
could  not  be  conquered  except  by  the 
process  of  extermination,  and  as  Spain 
could  not  exterminate  them,  they  had  to 
be  set  free  in  the  end.  The  Boers,  then, 
with  their  blend  of  the  Dutch  and  of  the 
French  Huguenots,  might  well  have  been 


regarded  in  advance  as  a  people  no't  like- 
ly to  give  up  their  independence  at  the 
sight  of  a  British  invading  army.  Eng- 
lishmen had  seen  their  fighting  qualities 
only  twenty  years  before  when  the  ill- 
advised  and  unfortunate  attempt  was 
made  to  annex  their  country  in  that 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  victory  of 
the  Transvaal  at  Majuba  Hill.  Yet  the 
government  of  Lord  Salisbury  went  into 
the  struggle  with  a  heart  as  light  to  all 
appearance  as  that  of  the  French  states- 
man who  used  the  famous  phrase  at  the 
opening  of  the  great  war  with  Prussia. 
The  British  forces  failed  to  accomplish 
their  purpose  under  the  generals  who 
began  the  war,  and  then  Lord  Roberts, 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  living  military 
commander  of  England  at  the  present 
day,  was  sent  out  to  put  things  right. 
He  did  his  work,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  well 
as  it  could  be  done  under  all  the  condi- 
tions, and  after  a  long  trial  he  returned 
to  England  with  the  cheerful  announce- 
ment that  the  war  was  over.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  became  only  too  evident  that  the 
war  was  not  over,  but  was,  in  fact,  begin- 
ning to  break  out  once  again  with  re- 
newed energy.  Then  Lord  Kitchener 
was  expected  to  bring  the  whole  busi- 
ness to  an  end,  and  there  wa^  immense 
public  faith  in  what  Lord  Kitchener 
could  do  because  of  the  success  he  had 
accomplished  in  suppressing  the  move- 
ment of  the  almost  unarmed  populations 
in  the  farther  regions  of  the  Nile. 

Another  year  or  so  has  now  passed  and 
the  work  of  subduing  the  Boers  seems 
about  as  far  off  as  ever.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  reason  to  find  fault 
with  the  commanders  who  have  been 
striving  so  long  to  bring  about  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Boers.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  have  done  everything  that  skill  and 
energy  could  do  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject, and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  courage,  the  discipline  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  troops  who  obeyed  their 
orders.  The  British  War  Office  indeed 
must  be  admitted  to  have  broken  down 
completely  under  the  stress  of  the  diffi- 
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culties,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  against  the  command- 
ers, the  officers  and  the  men.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  the  Boers,  Hke  their  Dutch 
ancestors,  are  not  to  be  subdued  except 
by  extermination,  and  the  condition  of 
the  country  over  which  the  campaign  is 
spread,  the  vast  spaces  to  be  traversed, 
the  varieties  of  climate,  .soil,  mountain 
hight,  deep  valley  and  arid  plain  to  be 
dealt  with,  make  it  comparatively  easy 
for  the  Boers  to  prevent  the  exterminat- 
ing process. 

All  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent day  by  day  to  the  British  public  at 
home,  and  a  sense  of  hopeless  weariness 
is  fast  setting  in.  People  are  beginning 
to  ask  themselves  what  likelihood  there 
is  that  any  British  commander  can  suc- 
ceed where  Roberts  and  Kitchener  have 
so  completely  failed.  There  never  really 
was  much  heart  in  the  war  so  far  as  the 
bulk  of  the  English  people  were  con- 
cerned, but,  of  course,  once  the  war  was 
set  going  there  arose  a  passionate  desire 
to  bring  it  somehow  or  other  to  a  tri- 
umphant close,  and  the  man  who  en- 
deavored to  raise  any  public  protest 
against  the  prolongation  of  an  apparent- 
ly futile  campaign  was  promptly  de- 
nounced as  unpatriotic  and  pro-Boer. 
Meanwhile  the  public  debt  of  the  coun- 
try ucj^^n  to  grow  at  a  vast  rate  of  in- 
crease and  the  weight  of  new  taxation 
to  press  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  the 
community.  There  is  at  last  a  large 
party  arising  in  Great  Britain  who  are 
not  afraid  to  proclaim  that  some  terms 
of  honorable  peace  must  be  sought  for 
which  the  Boers  can  accept  without  the 
surrender  of  their  national  independence 
— at  all  events  without  the  surrender  of 
their  right  to  national  self-government. 
The  old  catch-words  about  fighting  to  a 
finish,  carrying  on  the  war  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  leaving  to  the  Boers,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  in  an  unlucky  moment  pro- 
claimed, "  not  a  shred  of  independence," 
are  seldom  heard  in  England  just  now. 
The  majority  of  the  people  everywhere 
are  growing  more  and  more  weary  of 
the  war  and  sick  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment. 

That  Government  has  no  doubt  been 
well  served  for  a  long  time  by  the  con- 
duct of  a  fraction  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
who  deserted  their  old  principles  and 
their  recognized  leaders  and  fancied  that 


they  were  making  themselves  popular 
and  important  by  proclaiming  themselves 
Imperialists  and  declaring  that  the  honor 
of  England  called  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  the 
beginning,  until  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Boers  had  been  accomplished. 
The  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the 
real  and  recognized  leaders,  have  lately, 
however,  taken  a  distinct  and  determined 
stand  against  the  policy  of  the  secession- 
ist Liberals,  and  the  meeting  held  the 
other  day  of  the  great  representative 
Liberal  Federations  has  pronounced  em- 
phatically and  unanimously  against  the 
tactics  of  the  renegades.  The  so-called 
Liberals,  therefore,  who  refuse  any  long- 
er to  abide  by  the  principles  of  true 
Liberalism  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  join 
the  Tory  Party  openly  and  boldly  or  to 
try  to  set  up  a  little  party  of  their  own. 
The  hope  of  the  Liberal  Jingoes  turned 
for  a  long  time  toward  Lord  Rosebery 
and  to  the  possibility  of  his  commg 
boldly  and  decisively  out  as  the  leader 
of  such  a  party.  If  Lord  Rosebery  could 
only  see  his  way  to  such  a  course  of 
action  the  new  party  thus  formed  and 
proclaimed  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
treat  with  the  Tory  Government  on 
something  like  advantageous  terms,  as 
the  Liberal  secessionists  did  at  the  time 
when  they  deserted  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
we  might  see  some  of  the  seats  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  occupied  by  men  like 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Some  of  my  American  friends,  I  am 
sure,  altho  not  indeed  of  the  younger 
generation,  will  have  felt,  as  I  did,  a  re- 
turn of  bright  memories,  mingled  with  a 
deep  sense  of  regret,  when  they  read  of 
the  death  of  Frederick  William  Robin- 
son, the  English  novelist,  who  won  a 
high  reputation  at  one  time  and  cannot 
have  been  quite  forgotten  by  any  who 
then  appreciated  his  works.  Robinson 
was  an  indefatigable  writer  in  his  day 
and  he  reached  his  highest  popularity 
some  thirty  years  ago.  He  wrote  for 
newspapers  and  magazines,  he^  started 
and  edited  some  literary  publications,  but 
his  reputation  was  won  as  a  novelist. 
The  peculiarity  of  his  career,  was  that  he 
wrote  three  distinct  sets  of  novels,  two 
sets  of  which  were  for  a  long  time  pub- 
lished anonymously.  He  became  very 
popular  with  such  novels  as  "  Grand- 
mother's Money,"  "Anne  Judge,  Spin- 
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ster,"   and  many  others  which  bore  his 
name,  but  he  also  produced  two  distinct 
sets    of    novels    anonymously,    one    of 
which    used    to    be    called    the    "  No 
Church "   series,    from   the   title   of   the 
first  of  the  set,  and  the  other  the  "  Owen, 
a  Waif,"  series,  for  a  like  reason.    The 
set  which  bore  his  name  were  distinctly 
popular  novels  written  for  general  cir- 
culation, while  the  others  were  what  I 
may  call  novels  with  a  purpose,  the  one 
set    having    to    do    with    questions    of 
thought  and  faith  and  the  other  with  the 
condition  of  the  lowly  and  the  poor.   For 
a  long  time  the  series  which  began  with 
"  Owen,    a    Waif,"    followed    up    with 
"  Mattie,  a  Stray,"  was  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  some  woman  engaged  in  the 
beneficent   task  of  helping  the  poor  in 
some  of  London's  humbler  quarters.     I 
can  well  remember    the    surprise    with 
which  I  learned  for  the  first  time  from 
Robinson's  own  publisher  that  the  three 
sets  of  stories  were  the  work  of  the  one 
author.     Robinson    had,    I    believe,    no 
other  purpose  in  withholding  his  name 
from  so  much  of  his  literary  offspring 
than  the  fear  that  the  public  might  not 
give  serious  thought  enough  to  the  stories 
written    with    distinct    educational    and 
philanthropic     purpose     if     they     were 
thought  to  come  from  the  brilliant  author 
who  turned  out  so  many  novels  for  the 
delight   of   those   who   got   their   books 
from  Mudie's  Library.     I  used  to  meet 
Robinson  at  one  time,  but  of  late  years 
I  had  lost  sight  of  him  altogether,  altho  I 
never  found  my  admiration  for  his  great 
and  original  talents  growing  any  the  less. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  rising  generation  of 
novel  readers  know  little  about  him,  but 
those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
him  in  his  prime  are  not  likely  to  forget 
the   impression   which   his   books   made 
upon  them^     His  literary  career,  which 
thus  intertwined  three  separate  threads 
of  fiction,  was  unique  and  might  almost 
have  been  called  extraordinary.    He  was 
in   his  seventy-first  year  when  he  died 
the  other  day. 

Much  talk  has  been  set  going  in  Lon- 
don lately  by  the  extraordinary  tribute 
which  William  Ernest  Henley,  the  poet, 
essayist,  editor  and  dramatic  writer,  has 
been  paying  in  a  London  periodical,  The 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  to  the  memory  of 
his  dead  friend,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Henley  and  Stevenson  were  to  all  ap- 


pearance close  friends  and  literary  com- 
panions for  many  years  and  they  com- 
posed ill  collaboration  a  successful  com- 
edy called  "  Beau  Austen,"  which  bore 
the  names  of  both.  Henley  now  finds  it 
convenient  for  some  reason  or  other  to 
inform  the  world  that  its  romantic  wor- 
ship of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  a  man 
was  a  mistaken  sort  of  homage  and  that 
Stevenson,  whatever  his  literary  gifts, 
was  rather  a  poor  sort  of  creature  on 
the  whole.  This  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  meaning  of  the  literary  wreath 


ROBERT   LOUIS   STEVENSON 

which  Henley  now  lays  on  the  grave  of 
his  friend.  Henley  has  many  gifts  as 
poet  and  essayist  and  is,  indeed,  what 
might  fairly  be  called  a  remarkable  man 
of  the  second  order  in  literature.  Many 
of  his  writings  suggest  that  he  does  not 
quite  estimate  himself  as  belonging  to 
the  second  order  and  is  of  opinion  that 
his  proper  place  would  be  among  great 
authors  of  the  highest  rank.  I  never 
knew  him  personally,  although  we  must 
have  had  many  friends  in  common,  but 
he  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  in  him 
a  good  deal  of  what  some  Americans 
would  call  the  "  crank."    Many  critics  in 
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noticing  his  recent  publication  have 
frankly  suggested  that  Henley  is  proba- 
bly displeased  with  the  public  because  of 
the  two  friends,  Henley  and  Stevenson, 
it  has  so  long  persisted  in  giving  Steven- 
son the  higher  place.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  a  great  pity  that  a  literary 
man,  who  was  honored  for  so  many  years 
by  the  close  friendship  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  should  have  thought  it  need- 
ful or  becoming  to  inform  the  public  that 
if  it  had  only  known  Stevenson  as  well 
as  he  did  it  would  never  have  regarded 
Stevenson  as  an  altogether  exalted  and 
ideal  sort  of  personage.  I  suppose  any 
rational  being,  no  matter  how  highly  he 
admired  Stevenson's  books,  would  have 
assumed,  if  he  were  pressed  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  Stevenson 
the  man  could  not  have  been  without  his 
faults,  but  I  can  hardly  see  that  it  was 
a  friendly  office  to  come  forward  just 
now  and  endeavor  to  convince  us  all  that 


if  we  had  known  Stevenson  well  we 
should  never  have  thought  him  a  fitting 
object  for  hero-worship. 

I  have  just  been  reading — or,  to  put  it 
more  correctly,  having  read  to  me — Nor- 
man Hapgood's  "  George  Washington." 
The  book  has  been  to  me  thus  far  a 
source  of  genuine  delight.  One  might 
be  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  little 
new  to  be  said  of  Washington,  but  Nor- 
man Hapgood  has  the  art  which  can  put 
even  old  things  in  a  new  light,  and  many 
of  the  passages  which  relate  to  the  boy- 
hood, the  youthful  bringing  up  and  the 
earliest  military  experiences  of  Washing- 
ton will  be  new  to  most  of  us  and  will 
throw  a  fresh  and  vivid  illumination  on 
the  personality  and  the  career  of  the  man 
whom  all  the  world  admires  and  rever- 
ences. I  feel  certain  that  the  book  will 
find  a  wide  and  a  widening  circle  of  read- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

London,  England. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COURTS,  AND  THE  NEW  TAX  LAW 
By  Charles  H.  Allen 


First  Civil  Governor  of  Porto  Rico 


THE  commercial  future  of  our  new 
possession  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  fertile  island  of  Porto  Rico,  is 
most  promising.  There  is  hardly  a  line 
of  agricultural  activity  which  does  not 
offer  extraordinary  inducements  and 
hold  out  such  probable  returns  in  the  way 
of  profit  that  it  is  certain  American  cap- 
ital will  be  attracted  to  the  island  in  a 
large  way,  and  the  indications  already 
point  to  quite  an  extended  movement  in 
that  direction.  One  of  the  first  inquiries 
likely  to  be  made  by  business  men  will  be 
concerning  the  organization  of  the  courts 
and  their  procedure,  and  the  ever  present 
question  of  taxes. 

A  few  words  at  this  time,  coming  some- 
what in  detail  so  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood, should  be  in  the  nature  of  public 
information,  likely  to  be  appreciated. 

THE    COURTS. 

The  judiciary  of  this  island  was  found 
at  the  beginning  of  the  American  occu- 


pation to  be  the  same  as  in  other  de- 
pendencies of  Spain.  The  highest  court 
was  the  territorial  audiencia,  sitting  at 
San  Juan,  from  which  there  was  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Madrid, 
Spain.  This  audiencia  was  composed  of 
six  judges  and  had  original  criminal 
jurisdiction;  also  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  civil  cases  from  the  courts  of  first  in- 
stance. There  were  also  audiencias  at 
Ponce  and  Mayaguez,  one  at  each  place, 
having  criminal  jurisdiction  only,  and 
each  composed  of  three  judges.  The 
next  in  rank  and  importance  were  the 
courts  of  first  instance  and  instruction, 
of  which  there  were  twelve,  each  having 
a  separate  district.  These  courts  had  each 
only  one  judge  and  exercised  original 
jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  involving  $200 
or  over,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
inferior  courts.  In  criminal  matters  they 
discharged  the  usual  duties  of  an  exam- 
ining court.  Each  municipality  had  also 
a  municipal  judge,  sixty-nine  in  the  is- 
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land.  These  municipal  courts  had  civil 
jurisdiction  of  all  matters  involving  less 
than  $200  and  of  arbitration,  and  in 
criminal  misdemeanor  cases  where  the 
punishment  was  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$65  or  imprisonment  not  longer  than 
thirty  days. 

In  certain  criminal '  cases  they  also 
acted  as  examining  courts,  and  had  a 
limited  probate  jurisdiction,  and  other 
duties  not  necessary  to  mention.  Each 
of  these  courts  of  all  classes  had  a  secre- 
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tary  and  a  staff  of  clerks,  a  prosecuting 
attorney  and  his  assistants,  constables 
and  bailiffs  in  abundance.  All  except 
those  of  the  municipality  were  paid  by 
regular  salaries,  which  were  on  a  liberal 
scale ;  the  officers  of  the  municipal  courts 
were  paid  by  fees  charged  to  litigants. 
There  were  also  in  the  municipal  courts 
substitute  judges,  who  discharged  the 
duties  of  their  principals  when  the  latter 
were  disqualified  by  absence  or  sickness. 
All  these  officers  were  appointed  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Governor-General  of 
the  island.  The  business  in  every  court 
was  retarded  by  many  delays  and  for- 
malities, and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 


such  thing  as  a  speedy  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  in  either  civil 
or  criminal  cases. 

Under  the  military  administration  the 
courts  were  reorganized  by  General  Or- 
ders No.  118,  issued  on  August  i6th, 
1899.  The  courts  of  the  first  instance 
and  instruction  were  abolished,  and  their 
duties  distributed  to  other  tribunals. 
The  municipal  courts  were  retained,  with 
two  associate  judges  added,  and  upon 
them  were  imposed  the  additional  duty 
of  examinations  in  all  criminal  cases, 
their  original  criminal  jurisdiction  being 
somewhat  reduced  and  their  civil  juris- 
diction being  raised  to  $400.  Five  dis- 
trict courts  were  established,  of  three 
judges  each,  having  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  appellate  jurisdiction 
from  inferior  courts,  and  they  were  re- 
quired to  hold  public  oral  trials  under 
forms  of  procedure  established  in  the 
orders.  The  audiencias  were  abolished 
and  their  functions  conferred  on  the  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
highest  court  in  the  island  was  called 
"  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,"  with  a 
fixed  residence  at  San  Juan.  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  chief  justice  and  four  asso- 
ciate justices,  having  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Busi- 
ness in  the  abolished  courts  was  distrib- 
uted among  those  retained  and  created 
by  the  military  authority.  The  alcaldes 
in  each  municipality  were  given  the 
powers  of  police  judges. 

By  General  Orders  No.  88,  issued  on 
June  27th,  1899,  the  military  commander 
estabhshed  a  United  States  provisional 
court,  consisting  of  three  judges.  These 
were  an  American  lawyer  and  two 
army  officers.  This  court  had  a  clerk,  a 
marshal,  and  other  officers  usual  in  the 
corresponding  courts  on  the  continent. 
It  was  clothed  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  such  powers 
somewhat  enlarged  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions. 

Thus  the  courts  of  Porto  Rico,  under 
the  military  government,  consisted  of: 
First,  one  Supreme  Court  of  five  jus- 
tices ;  second,  five  district  courts  of  three 
judges  each ;  third,  sixty-nine  municipal 
courts  of  three  judges  each;  fourth, 
sixty-nine  police  courts,  consisting  of  the 
alcaldes  in  each  municipality,  and,  fifth, 
the  United  States  provisional  court,  with 
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three  judges.  Such  were  the  tribunals 
administering  justice  on  the  island  on 
May  I,  1900,  when  the  organic  act  took 
effect. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  a 
civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  there 
was  established  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  Porto  Rico,  which  was 
granted, 

"  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  cognizant  in  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States." 

This  court  was  also  constituted  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  United  States  provisional 
court  heretofore  mentioned,  and  all  rec- 
ords in  said  court  were  required  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  new  court  thus  created, 
and  the  provisional  court  was  discon- 
tinued. This  court  so  established  was 
duly  organized  on  August  8,  1900,  and 
is  proceeding  with  its  business  in  an  or- 
derly, proper  and  successful  manner. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  amending  the  or- 
ganic law  of  Porto  Rico  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  court  was  enlarged  in  civil  mat- 
ters to  reach  all  cases  involving  $i,goo 
or  more.  This  will  more  than  double  the 
business  in  this  court. 

By  the  organic  act  the  judicial  power 
is  vested  in  the  courts  which  were  then 
established  and  in  operation,  all  of  which 
courts  were  thereby  continued,  and  their 
selection,  jurisdiction  and  form  of  pro- 
cedure was  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was 
at  that  time  with  the  following  excep- 
tions :  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  marshal  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  the  judges  of  the  district 
court  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
all  other  officials  and  attaches  of  the 
other  courts  are  chosen  in  accordance 
with  directions  of  the  assembly.  Power 
to  legislate  fully  in  regard  to  the  courts 
was  also  conferred  on  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. That  body  has  made  only  one 
slight  change  in  the  Supreme  Court,  pro- 
viding that  three  members  shall  be  a 
quorum.  Besides,  it  has  passed  an  act 
creating  a  police  court  in  each  munici- 
pality in  the  island  and  conferring  on 
them  the  powers  formerly  exercised  by 
the  alcaldes  acting  as  police  judges,  and 
enlarging  their  jurisdiction  in  some  par- 
ticulars. Thus  the  judiciary  system  of 
the  island  stands  to-day.  It  is  probably 
best  to  proceed  slowly  with  changes  or 


even  reforms  in  such  important  matters 
as  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  next  session  of  the  as- 
sembly will  make  some  reforms  in  con- 
formity with  the  new  conditions. 

The  Attorney-General  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  judiciary, 
being  the  State's  counsel  in  all  cases 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
island,  and  having  a  controlling  over- 
sight of  all  the  district  attorneys  (fis- 
cales)  in  the  various  districts  of  the  is- 
land. He  is  also  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
being  required  by  the  organic  act  to  re- 
port to  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Governor, 
when  required.  He  is  also  the  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  Governor  and  of  the  other 
members  of  the  executive  council.  Prose- 
cutions against  offending  officials  are 
conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  chief  law  officer  of  the  island,  and 
there  have  been  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  accusations  of  this 
kind  and  many  convictions,  tho  the  ma- 
jority of  the  accused  were  acquitted  on 
trial.  In  the  entire  judicial  department 
of  the  island  there  are  employed  378 
persons,  of  whom  only  five  are  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  personnel  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  at  present  constituted  is  made  up  of: 

Chief  Justice  Jose  S.  Quinones, 
Associate  Justice   Luis   Sulzbacher, 
Associate  Justice  Jose  C.  Hernandez, 
Associate  Justice  Jose  Ma.  Figuerdas, 
Associate  Justice  Jas.  L.  McLeary. 

That  is,  as  at  present  constituted, 
three  Porto  Ricans  and  two  Americans. 
The  American  justices  are  men  of  force, 
capacity  and  integrity,  and  under  their 
guidance  the  procedure  of  the  court  is 
Hkely  to  be  made  to  conform  more  nearly 
to  our  own,  from  month  to  month. 

With  the  courts  thus  reorganized,  jus- 
tice is  being  fairly  and  impartially  ad- 
ministered over  the  island  by  good  men. 

Whatever  changes  seem  necessary  to 
be  made  will  be  attended  to  by  the  legis- 
lature, which  meets  every  year  for  a 
period  of  sixty  days. 

The  success  of  the  administration  of 
justice  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
intelligent  efforts  of  the  native  bench  and 
bar,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  fondantici- 
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pations  of  the  friends  of  Porto  Rico  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

TAXES. 

The  financial  reorganization  of  Porto 
Rico,  undertaken  and  completed  during 
the  first  year  of  civil  government,  was  a 
mighty  undertaking.  The  administration 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  in 
the  office  of  treasurer  Professor  J.  H. 
Hollander,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, who  had  been  loaned  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  the  uni- 
versity, to  inaugurate  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  island  for  the  then  military 
government.  So  when  civil  government 
came  in,  May  ist,  1900,  Dr.  Hollander 
was  made  Treasurer  of  the  island,  and 
at  once  set  about  preparing  a  system  of 
taxation  which  should  be  equitable  and 
fair,  based  upon  the  best  modern  theories 
of  taxation,  and  which  should  yield  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  the  island,  in  lieu  of  the  very  large 
income  from  customs  taxes,  which  item 
must  expire  by  law  in  March,  1902.  And 
it  is  only  fair  parenthetically  to  remark 
at  this  place  that  such  a  system  was  pre- 
pared, which  worked  so  well  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1901, 
was  able  to  proclaim  that  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  had  enacted  and  put  into  ef- 
fect a  system  of  local  taxation  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  island,  and  from 
that  date  was  entitled  to  enjoy  free 
trade  with  the  great  markets  of  the 
United  States. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  The 
question  of  taxation,  painful  always,  was 
particularly  irritating  to  Spanish  mer- 
chants, because  any  change  from  the 
Spanish  law  then  governing,  and  which 
was  to  continue  to  govern  until  changed 
by  the  legislature,  must  be  radical.  The 
effort  thus  far  had  been  to  attempt  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  abrupt  and  radi- 
cal changes,  to  which  the  people  were  not 
accustomed.  But  in  this  case  a  departure 
was  necessary.  The  old  Spanish  law 
contemplated  three  forms  of  taxation,  a 
territorial,  industrial  and  commercial  tax 
— which  practically  amounted  to  a  tax 
upon  the  productive  value  of  the  culti- 
vated area  of  land,  so  far  as  a  land  tax 
was  concerned,  and  all  sorts  and  kinds 
of  taxes  upon  the  food  and  drink,  clothes 
and  amusements  of  the  poor  people,  be- 
cause such  taxes  were  easy  to  collect. 


The  theory  of  the  system  of  taxation 
adopted  for  Porto  Rico  by  the  American 
administration  was  that  every  citizen 
ought  to  contribute  in  the  form  of  taxa- 
tion to  the  support  of  the  insular  and 
municipal  governments,  according  to  his 
economic  faculty  or  ability.  It  should 
seek  to  avoid,  so  far  as  it  could,  unac- 
customed devices.  The  administration 
should  be  absolute  and  final,  and  an- 
other page  in  the  lesson  that  American 
laws  were  carefully  enacted,  but  were 
made  to  be  obeyed. 

The  organic  act  had  contemplated  this 
law  as  an  early,  measure,  and  had  ex- 
pressly provided  that  "  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States  should  not  apply 
to  Porto  Rico,"  hence  by  inference  the 
legislature  was  to  enact  its  own  system  of 
excise  laws,  to  be  a  part  of  its  whole  sys- 
tem of  taxation. 

Inasmuch  as  much  reliable  complaint 
had  been  made  of  careless  and  inefficient 
collections  of  taxes,  both  for  municipal 
and  insular  purposes,  it  was  decided  that 
collections  for  both  should  be  made  by 
salaried  officers  of  the  insular  govern- 
ment, and  distributed  to  the  municipali- 
ties. Such  a  law  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  on  January  31st,  1901,  and  its 
important  features  are  outlined,  as  fol- 
lows: 

REVENUE  ACT  OF  JANUARY  3IST,    I9OI. 

The  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Porto  Rico,  approved  January  31st,  1901, 
and  entitled,  "  An  act  to  provide  rev- 
enues for  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  imposes  a  property 
tax,  a  series  of  excise  taxes,  an  inherit- 
ance tax,  and  effects  certain  important 
administrative  changes  in  the  revenue 
system  of  the  island. 

The  property  tax  went  into  effect  on 
July  1st,  1901,  and  replaced  the  then  ex- 
isting territorial  tax  and  industrial  and 
commercial  tax.  The  rate  of  the  new 
tax  for  the  fiscal  year  1901-1902  and 
thereafter,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico,  is  fixed  by 
the  statute  at  one-half  of  i  per  cent,  for 
insular  purposes,  and  provision  is  made 
that  the  rate  to  be  levied  for  local  pur- 
poses shall  be  upon  the  insular  assess- 
ment and  shall  in  no  case  exceed  an  ad- 
ditional one-half  per  cent.  The  maxi- 
mum direct  tax  upon  property  in  Porto 
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Rico  is  thus  i  per  cent. — less,  probably, 
than  exists  in  any  similarly  circum- 
stanced community  in  the  United  States, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  European  country. 

The  tax  itself  is  different  from  the 
more  advanced  forms  of  property  tax  as 
known  in  the  United  States  only  to  the 
extent  required  by  peculiar  local  condi- 
tions. Real  and  personal  property  not 
specifically  exempted  is  nominally  as- 
sessed at  its  actual  market  value.  The 
list  of  exemptions  includes  all  persons 
whose  property  is  valued  at  less  than 
$ioo;  the  buildings,  appurtenances  and 
land,  not  exceeding  five  cnerdas  in  ex- 
tent, set  apart  for  educational  or  charitable 
purposes,  or  exclusively  for  religious 
worship;  household  furniture;  wearing 
apparel  and  private  libraries. 

Every  effort  consistent  with  safety  and 
equity  is  made  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
taxation  upon  owners  of  encumbered 
property,  as  well  as  upon  the  agricul- 
tural and  debtor  classes  in  general.  In 
accordance  with  this  policy,  not  only  are 
the  working  tools,  the  crops  and  prod- 
ucts of  farmers  and  of  planters  ex- 
empted, but  provision  is  made  for  the 
exemption  of  indebtedness  to  the  amount 
and  extent  of  the  assessment  credits. 
Mortgages  are  treated  as  an  interest  in 
the  property,  so  that  the  mortgagee  will 
be  charged  with,  and  the  mortgagor  ex- 
empt from,  the  taxes  on  the  value  of  the 
property  represented  by  the  mortgage, 
except  where  the  latter  contains  an  un- 
equivocal covenant  making  the  taxes 
payable  by  the  mortgagor. 

A  notable  reform  effected  by  the  new 
.revenue  act  is  the  machinery  of  assess- 
ment. Hitherto  the  assessment  of  prop- 
erty and  incomes  in  Porto  Rico  has  been 
made  by  nearly  two  hundred  separate 
boards,  appointed  by  the  councils  of  the 
sixty-six  municipal  districts.  There  was, 
in  consequence,  no  central  control,  no 
unity  of  administration  and  no  uniform- 
ity of  valuation.  Under  the  new  law  the 
entire  assessment  is  placed  in  charge  of 
a  supervisor  of  assessment  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council.  The  supervisor  of  as- 
sessment appoints  division  assessors, 
with  the  approval  of  the  treasurer,  and 
the  division  assessors  nominate,  and  the 
treasurer  appoints,  enough  district  as- 
sessors to  complete  the  assessment  with- 


in a  convenient  period  of  time.  Tax  ap- 
peals are  heard  in  the  first  instance  by 
selected  groups  of  division  and  district 
assessors  sitting  as  boards  of  review ; 
and  in  the  last  instance  by  the  executive 
council,  sitting  as  a  board  of  equalization 
and  appeal.  The  treasurer  is  authorized 
to  institute  an  annual  revision  and  cor- 
rection of  the  original  assessment  of 
property  between  the  ist  day  of  January 
and  the  30th  day  of  June  of  each  year, 
in  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  for  revision 
and  correction  of  the  assessment  pro- 
vided in  the  original  act. 

Ordinary  corporations  are  treated  sub- 
stantially as  unincorporated  persons  and 
associations,  being  taxed  upon  the  actual 
market  value  of  their  capital  invested  in 
Porto  Rico.  Surety,  insurance  or  build- 
ing and  loan  companies  pay,  in  addition 
to  a  special  stamp  tax  upon  policies,  an 
annual  tax  of  3  per  cent,  upon  the  gross 
amount  of  all  premiums  or  dues  col- 
lected in  Porto  Rico. 

For  the  collection  of  the  property  tax 
the  treasurer  is  empowered  to  divide  the 
island  into  suitable  districts  and  to  ap- 
point not  more  than  nine  collectors  and 
twenty-three  deputy  collectors,  all  of 
whom  are  to  be  bonded  and  salaried. 
The  severity  of  the  Spanish  procedure 
for  the  collection  of  delinquent  taxes 
("apremio"),  whereby  the  property  of 
the  taxpayer  is  forthwith  attached  and 
sold,  is  modified  by  the  adoption  of  a 
period  of  grace  and  of  a  term  of  redemp- 
tion thereafter,  during  which  property  so 
sold  may  be  redeemed,  and  by  the  note- 
worthy provision  that  in  no  event  may 
property  be  sold  for  delinquent  taxCv*; 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  treas- 
urer obtained  prior  thereto. 

Title  II  of  the  revenue  act  (excise 
taxes)  consists  of  three  schedules. 
Schedule  A  imposes  excise  taxes  on  all 
distilled  spirits,  beers  and  wines,  cigars, 
cigarets  and  manufactured  tobacco, 
playing  cards,  proprietary  medicinal 
preparations,  perfumery,  cosmetics  and 
toilet  articles,  oleomargarine,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  matches,  whether 
manufactured  in  Porto  Rico  or  imported 
into  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States 
or  other  countries.  The  rates  imposed  on 
distilled  spirits,  cigars  and  cigarets 
manufactured  in  Porto  Rico  or  imported 
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from  the  United  States  are  but  little  over 
one-half  of  the  internal  revenue  rates 
imposed  in  the  United  States,  being  but 
60  cents  per  gallon  on  rum,  80  cents  per 
gallon  on  other  distilled  spirits,  $1.80  per 
1,000  on  cigars,  $1  per  1,000  on  ciga- 
rets,  and  5  cents  per  pound  on  other 
manufactures  of  tobacco.  The  domestic 
manufacture  of  all  these  articles  is  pro- 
tected against  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  other 
competing  countries  by  a  rate  of  $1  per 
gallon  on  rum,  $3.60  per  1,000  on  cigars, 
$2  per  1,000  on  cigar ets,  and  10  cents 
per  pound  on  manufactured  tobacco  im- 
ported into  Porto  Rico  from  countries 
other  than  the  United  States. 

There  are  four  match  factories  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  this  industry  is  also  pro- 
tected by  a  differential,  15  cents  per  gross 
being  imposed  on  all  matches  manufac- 
tured in  Porto  Rico  or  imported  from  the 
United  States,  while  matches  imported 
from  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  are  taxed  30  cents  per  gross. 
Champagne  is  taxed  $1  per  gallon,  and 
other  wines  and  beers  15  cents  per  gal- 
lon. Playing  cards  pay  2  cents  per  pack, 
and  oleomargarine  10  cents  per  pound. 
The  only  ad  valorem  taxes  imposed  are 
on  articles  on  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assess  a  specific  tax.  Proprietary 
medicinal  preparations,  toilet  articles, 
perfumery  and  cosmetics  pay  5  per  cent., 
and  arms  and  ammunition  25  per  cent, 
of  the  invoiced  value. 

Schedule  B  imposes  license  taxes  on 
dealers  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tail sale  of  distilled  spirits,  cigars,  ciga- 
rets,  and  manufacturers  of  tobacco, 
wines  and  beers,  and  on  arms  and  am- 
munition. Wholesale  liquor  dealers  are 
taxed  $80  per  annum ;  wholesalers  of 
wine  and  beer,  $40 ;  of  cigars,  cigarets 
and  tobacco  products,  $40 ;  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  in  arms  and  ammunition, 
$24.  The  retail  dealers'  licenses  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes.  Those  dealing 
in  liquors,  wines  and  beers  pay  an  annual 
tax  of  $20,  $12  or  $6,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  business.  Retail  deal- 
ers in  cigars,  cigarets  and  manufactures 
of  tobacco  pay  either  $12,  $8  or  $4. 

Schedule  C  imposes  a  limited  number 
of  documentary  taxes.  Bills  of  lading 
for  goods  exported  to  the  United  States 
or  to  other  countries  pay  10  cents  on  each 
copy ;  custom  house  entries  of  goods  im- 


ported from  the  United  States  pay  50 
cents,  and  from  other  countries  $1 ;  in- 
struments attested  by  a  notary  or  re- 
corded by  a  registrar  of  property  pay  $1 
on  the  original  document,  50  cents  on 
each  copy,  and  50  cents  on  the  record 
thereof. 

All  taxes  under  Title  II  are  made  pay- 
able by  the  affixture  and  cancellation  of 
internal  revenue  stamps  in  such  amount 
and  form  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
treasurer.  Manufacturers  and  importers 
are  required  to  furnish  bond,  conditioned 
on  the  faithful  compliance  with  the  law, 
which  shall  in  no  case  exceed  in  amount 
50  per  cent,  of  the  annual  value  of  their 
manufactures  or  importations ;  and  fail- 
ure to  provide  such  a  bond  is  made  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000, 
or  to  imprisonment  from  one  month  to 
one  year. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a  corps  of  internal  revenue  agents, 
who  are  authorized  to  take  oaths  and  to 
certify  to  declarations,  and  who  are 
vested  with  all  the  power-s  conferred  by 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States  on  in- 
ternal revenue  agents  of  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  stocks  of  goods 
subject  to  excise  taxation  and  to  ex- 
amine books  and  accounts  current  relat- 
ing thereto.  Manufacturers  and  import- 
ers who  fail  to  affix  and  cancel  stamps  as 
required  by  law  are  liable  to  a  fine  of 
from  $100  to  $1,000,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
from  one  month  to  one  year;  and  mer- 
chandise on  which  taxes  have  not  been 
thus  paid  is  confiscated. 

Persons  found  guilty  of  the  offense  of 
forging  or  counterfeiting  internal  rev- 
enue stamps,  or  of  erasing  the  marks  of 
cancellation  on  stamps  which  have  been 
used,  or  who  sell,  buy,  or  use  such  coun- 
terfeit stamp  or  stamps  from  which  the 
cancellation  marks  have  been  removed, 
or  who  are  found  in  possession  of  such 
counterfeit  stamps  or  stamps  from  which 
the  cancellation  marks  have  been  re- 
moved, are  liable  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  five  years ;  and,  in  addition,  all 
articles  for  the  payment  of  which  such 
counterfeit  stamps  or  stamps  from  which 
the  cancellation  marks  have  been  re- 
moved were  used  are  confiscated. 

The  treasurer  is  authorized  to  provide 
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collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  in- 
ternal revenue  stamp  agents,  appointed 
for  the  sale  of  such  stamps,  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  stamps  to  supply  the 
needs  of  manufacturers  and  importers  in 
each  locality.  Municipal  corporations  are 
prohibited  from  collecting  consumption 
taxes  on  any  of  the  articles  taxed  by  this 
law  ;  but  municipal  license  taxes  may  con- 
tinue to  be  collected  from  dealers.  The 
treasurer  is  directed  to  apportion  to  the 
various  municipal  corporations,  accord- 
ing to  population,  up  to  June  30th,  1901, 
50  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  all  sales 
of  internal  revenue  stamps ;  and  after 
that  date  15  per  cent,  of  said  sales.  Ar- 
ticles of  domestic  manufacture  exported 
to  the  United  States  or  to  other  coun- 
tries are  exempt  from  excise  taxation,  in 
conformity  with  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  treasurer. 

The  inheritance  tax  is  slightly  pro- 
gressive, varying  in  accordance  with  the 
relationship  of  the  heir  and  the  value  of 
each  separate  inheritance  or  bequest. 
The  first  $200  in  value  of  every  inherit- 
ance, and  all  property  passing  to  the 
wife,  child,  adopted  child  or  grandchild 
of  the  deceased,  are  exempt ;  from  $200 
to  $5,000  husbands  and  lineal  descend- 
ants pay  I  per  cent.,  other  heirs  3  per 
cent. ;  from  $5,000  to  $20,000,  husbands 
and  lineal  descendants  pay  ij^  per  cent., 
other  heirs  45^  per  cent. ;  upon  the  next 
$30,000,  2  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent,  re- 
spectively; and  upon  the  value  in  excess 
of  $50,000,  3  per  cent,  and  9  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. 

Among  the  important  administrative 
modifications  of  the  revenue  act  are  the 
substitution  of  salaried  deputy  collectors 
for  fee-paid  tax  gatherers,  the  annulment 
of  municipal  octrois  or  consumo  taxes 
upon  articles  subject  to  insular  excise 
taxes,  the  release  of  collectors  from  the 
duty  of  disbursing  the  expenditures  of 
the  insular  courts,  and  the  direction  that 
the  treasurer  shall  examine,  periodically. 


the  condition  and  financial  standing  of 
surety,  insurance  or  building  and  loan 
companies,  banks  or  quasi-public  cor- 
porations doing  business  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  shall  revoke  the  license  granted  any 
such  company  whenever  it  shall  appear 
that  its  assets  are  insufficient  to  justify 
continuance  in  business,  or  that  its  con- 
dition is  unsound ;  provided  that,  before 
such  revocation  or  any  publication  there- 
of shall  be  made,  the  executive  council 
shall  have  approved  the  same. 

The  confident  expectations  of  the  au- 
thors of  this  revenue  measure  have  been 
fully  realized,  and  it  will  yield  to  the  is- 
land an  amount  of  income  ample  for  all 
current  needs.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
this  measure  was  so  radically  different 
from  all  tax  laws  heretofore  known  to 
the  Spaniards  and  Porto  Ricans  that  it 
was  violently  denounced  by  those  who 
feared  additional  burdens  from  its  opera- 
tion. The  onset  was  calmly  met,  appre- 
hension was  quieted,  and  in  July  last 
something  like  seventy  thousand  tax  bills 
were  distributed.  In  the  meantime  a 
valuation  of  the  island  upon  a  conserva- 
tive basis  had  been  taken,  showing  a 
valuation  of  over  one  hundred  million, 
against  which  there  was  not  one  dollar 
or  bond  of  insular  indebtedness.  This 
condition  was  in  the  nature  of  a  reassur- 
ance, and  when  the  tax  bills  were  re- 
ceived and  it  was  found  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  had 
been  so  evenly  and  impartially  distrib- 
uted a  natural  reaction  of  feeling  toward 
the  law  took  place,  and  many  of  those 
who  at  first  were  the  stoutest  opponents 
of  the  law  became  its  loudest  supporters. 

So  that  it  may  be  said  for  the  assur- 
ance of  capital  seeking  an  investment  in 
Porto  Rico  that  there  is  every  protection 
in  the  way  of  courts,  and  in  the  assess- 
ment of  taxes,  and  no  one  need  hesitate 
upon  either  of  those  two  important  con- 
siderations. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
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The   Ultra-fashionable   Set    in    American   Society 

By  C.   W.   de  Lyon  Nichols,   Ph.D. 

[Dr.  Nichols  is  the  author  of  "  The  Greek  Madonna"  and  "  The  Decadents,"  both  novels  of  the  ultra-fashionable 
set  that  were  widely  read  in  this  country  and  Europe  when  they  appeared  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  himself  a  member 
of  society  and  a  familiar  figure  at  Newport  for  many  seasons.— Editor.] 


STRANGE  to  narrate,  in  our  free, 
democratic  United  States,  almost 
within  a  decade,  there  has  sprung 
up  an  exclusive  social  caste  as  valid  at 
certain  European  courts  as  an  hereditary 
titled  aristocracy — a  powerful  class  of 
fashionable  multi-millionaires  who  at 
their  present  ratio  of  ascendency  bid  fair 
in  time  well  nigh  to  patronize  royalty  it- 
self. The  approaching  relations  of  this 
ultra- fashionable  set  to  the  new  social  ad- 
ministration at  the  White  House  and  the 
consequent  innovation  there  of  large  pri- 
vate receptions  by  card  interspersed 
among  its  official  levees  are  already  stir- 
ring up  one  of  the  mooted  little  questions 
in  political  circles,  as  well  as  among 
the  leaders  of  the  so-called  hatit  monde. 

This  all-powerful  social  trust,  the  ultra- 
fashionable  set  in  American  society, 
means  in  reality  a  combine  of  not  more 
than  four  hundred  families  scattered 
through  a  very  restricted  number  of 
cities  of  the  republic.  New  York  City, 
notably  Newport-New  York,  contributes 
a  large  quota  of  these  coroneted  families 
of  the  republic ;  Washington,  half  a  dozen 
to  a  dozen  in  the  winter  season,  not  in- 
chisive  of  the  diplomats,  who  are  decreed 
by  fashion  personce  grata;  the  world  over; 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  three  or  four 
families  each  perhaps ;  Baltimore,  four ; 
San  Francisco,  three ;  Virginia,  one ;  Chi- 
cago, two ;  Providence,  four ;  North  Car- 
olina, one ;  South  Carolina,  one,  and  the 
entire  State  of  Connecticut  only  two,  and 
these  practically  summer  residents  from 
iNew  York,  of  whom  one  family  has  not 
for  two  seasons  occupied  its  hereditary 
l^^airfield  County  villa,  built  Italian  fash- 
ion, with  stiff,  formal  flower  gardens; 
and  the  territorial  prestige  of  having  the 
other  of  these  families  as  denizens  is  laid 
claim  to  by  two  rival  summer  colonies, 
Greenwich  and  Stamford. 

The  principal  ingredient  entering  into 
the  composition  of  this  big  social  trust  is 
wealth ;  still,  some  of  the  most  opulent 
families  on  its  lengthy  waiting  lists  will 


not  be  deemed  acceptable  as  members 
without  undergoing  a  tedious  apprentice- 
snip,  with  a  possibility  of  repeated  fail- 
ure. A  family  equipped  merely  with  un- 
absorbed  riches  needs  to  get  into  its  sec- 
ond generation  on  as  short  notice  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  meanwhile,  it  may  be 
found  imperative  for  its  members  to  for- 
sake fatherland  and  kindred  and  become 
A  anderers  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
especially  that  insular  section  of  the  globe 
laid  down  on  the  maps  as  England,  be- 
fore these  aspirants  can  be  adjudged  pre- 
sentable to  the  one  and  only  smart  set  of 
their  native  republic.  Across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  via  London,  a  rather  cir- 
cuitous route  from  New  York  to  New- 
port! 

That  Newport  and  Newport-New 
York  society  is  the  most  d'fficult  of  en- 
tree of  any  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
is  now  almost  a  truism  to  observe,  the 
element  of  caprice  in  its  standards  ren- 
dering its  requirements  puzzling.  Known 
to  any  habituce  of  Newport  is  a  whole 
group  of  families  of  national  repute  who 
have  been  serving  a  probation  for  years 
at  Newport  without  being  able  to  pene- 
trate more  than  half  way  into  the  inner 
circle,  altho  aided  and  abetted  by  millions 
in  hard  cash. 

With  reference  to  wealth  as  a  cachet, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  in  this  social 
exclusiveness  we  are  describing  families 
are  moving  whose  total  assets  of  this 
world's  goods  and  chattels  would  not 
foot  up  to  half  a  million  dollars,  but 
the  majority  of  these  exceptional  in- 
stances in  the  last  analysis  are  found 
to  consist  either  of  celebrated  co- 
lonial houses  which  have  had  wealth 
enough  transmitted  all  along  to  keep 
fashionable,  or  of  persons  related  to  pow- 
erful multi-millionaires  of  the  new  order 
who  have  already  crossed  society's  Rubi- 
con without  having  fallen  victims  to  that 
peculiar  form  of  ossification  diagnosed 
in  Newport  as  the  "  marble  heart." 

However,  the  abstract  fact  of  blood  re- 
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lationship  nowadays  signifies  little  with 
clans  of  plutocrats  imbued  with  scarcely 
any  real  family  spirit.  As  a  social  lead- 
er remarked  to  me  the  other  day,  "  In 
New  York  and  Newport  you  can  no  long- 
er ram  one  person  down  another  person's 
throat  because  he  or  she  chances  to  be  a 
relation."  Furthermore,  both  of  these 
somewhat  anomalous  members  of  the 
smart  set — the  old  family  struggling  to 
keep  above  ground  and  the  parasite  rela- 
tion of  the  nouveau  riche — stand  in  al- 
most hourly  danger  of  being  submerged 
by  rival  accumulations  of  wealth.  So  a 
kinswoman  in  moderate  circumstances,  a 
short  time  ago,  bewailed  her  fate  in  ad- 
verting to  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
and  exclusive  entertainments  given  in  the 
annals  of  the  metropolis :  "  I  never  felt 
so  utterly  alone  in  the  world  as  I  did  at 
my  aunt's  ball." 

Wealth,  then,  allied  to  a  certain  chain 
of  fortuitous  aids,  such,  for  example,  as 
a  big  business  deal  benefiting  one  or  more 
votaries  of  the  ultra-fashionable  set,  or  a 
fortunate  marriage,  or  a  brilliant  trans- 
atlantic social  career,  meteoric  tho  it  may 
be,  form  some  of  the  stepping  stones  to 
social  preferment.  But  these  adjuncts  to 
wealth,  as  the  main  entering  wedge,  it 
must  be  reiterated,  are  capricious  in  their 
effects,  at  times  making  Cassandras  of  all 
•*  social  prophetesses.  A  woman  may,  for 
instance,  be  blackballed  from  admission 
into  the  smart  set  solely  for  the  reason 
of  her  moral  character's  falling  short  of 
the  degree  of  rectitude  exacted,  while 
within  the  charmed  circle  itself  several 
cynosures,  with  equally  as  risque  a  past, 
or  present  for  that  matter,  may  be  dis- 
porting themselves  amid  at  least  the  vir- 
tual plaudits  of  the  ultra-fashionable. 

But  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
and  many  of  our  noblest  charities  are  fos- 
tered by  patronesses  from  the  ranks  of 
the  smart  set  in  society;  and  this  same 
much  praised  and  lampooned  coterie,  al- 
tho  in  their  country-house  life  they  de- 
pend upon  house  parties  from  a  distance 
and  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
"  neighbors,"  often  head  subscription  lists 
for  charities  or  public  improvements  in 
those  localities. 

Altho  a  limited  few  may  use  charities 
and  church  activity  as  a  cloak  for  im- 
morality, still  one  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  immortal 
four  hundred  families  of  which  we  are 


essaying  a  pen  picture  the  majority  are 
persons  of  conservative  morals  and  unaf- 
fected good  churchmanship.  How  this 
safe,  conservative  body  of  individuals  is 
able  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  in  con- 
duct of  the  rapid  and  dissipated  segment 
of  the  smart  set  affords  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  baffling  problems  in  casuis- 
try of  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

Such  a  generalization  or  definition  of 
the  big  social  trust  as  the  caption  of  our 
article  lays  down  would  not  have  been 
possible  ten  years  ago,  because  it  would 
have  been  split  up  into  the  disjointed  so- 
cial sets  of  various  cities.  But  within  a 
decade  New  York  has  been  making  pro- 
digious strides  in  absorbing  the  individu- 
ality of  the  other  cities  of  the  Union  and 
drawing  their  representative  people  to 
the  metropolis,  at  least  during  the  gay 
portion  of  the  season ;  and  what  is  not 
accomplished  in  that  way  in  town  is 
achieved  by  Newport,  New  York's  sum- 
mer Mecca.  The  rich,  untamed  West- 
erner is  descending  upon  us  as  the  Huns 
and  Goths  descended  upon  the  mistress 
of  the  ancient  world. 

The  contrast  in  manners,  dress  and 
conversation  between  a  New  Yorker  and 
a  denizen  of  a  provincial  city  like  Boston, 
or  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  for  instance, 
has  become  as  pronounced  as  that  be- 
tween a  Parisian  and  a  person  coming 
from  the  provinces  in  any  of  Balzac's 
novels,  or  in  real  life.  The  faces  of  our 
good  Americans  from  the  provinces  dis- 
charge themselves  of  expression  some- 
what, upon  entering  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
for  the  first  time ;  they  feel  a  little  heady, 
and  those  people  who  have  been  the  most 
important  and  overbearing  dictators  in 
their  own  towns  weaken  the  most  when 
the  metropolis  has  really  struck  them. 
And  as  to  the  ultra-fashionable  set,  of 
which  they  have  heard  so  much,  it  is  to 
them  a  unique  and  distinct  creation  of 
Almighty  God,  or  the  devil — they  are 
perplexed  to  know  which — for  they  sel- 
dom get  further  than  the  oracles  of  the 
newspapers  or  Tozvn  Topics  in  dissec- 
tion of  these  illuminati  themselves. 

The  protest,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
family  does  not  care  for  society,  which 
is  sometimes  set  up  as  a  cheap  defense, 
can  seldom  be  relied  upon  as  true,  for  the 
average  American  multi-millionaire,  if 
possessed  of  a  modicum  of  social  talent 
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and  a  predilection  for  society,  does  not 
rest  content  until  he  has  gone  to  New- 
port to  be  crowned,  to  London  to  have 
the  coronation  confirmed,  and  perhaps  to 
bring  back  a  real  live  title  in  the  shape  of 
a  son-in-law,  later,  perhaps,  to  have  the 
family  arms  further  blazoned  by  an  in- 
ternational divorce  suit. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger,  the  nov- 
elist par  excellence  of  the  American  ul- 
tra-fashionable set,  says  in  "  Poppaea," 
that  by  the  socially  ambitious  even 
corpses  will  be  used  as  stepping  stones. 
To  such  indefatigable  aspirants  with 
American  shekels  to  incinerate,  London 
and  Rome  offer  great  emoluments.  Let  a 
multi-millionaire  family  from  the  States 
not  sufficiently  well  placed  go  to  Rome 
for  the  Winter,  not  failing  to  stop  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  the  resort  of  the  smart  set 
in  the  Eternal  City.  Certain  Americans 
of  that  category  will  not  go  down  to 
Egypt  for  the  winter — they  may  have 
heard  a  rumor  of  the  plague — and  -need 
to  be  amused  in  Rome,  and  are  conse- 
quently ready  to  unbend.  Seize  your  op- 
portunity. If  an  Episcopalian,  be  sure 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  rector  of 
the  American  Church  in  the  Via  Na- 
tionale ;  dine  him  and  give  liberally  to  his 
parish.  Offer  incense  to  your  Ambassa- 
dor, for  more  of  the  American  smart  set 
attend  an  Ambassador's  receptions  in 
Rome,  where  there  is  less  going  on,  than 
in  other  cities ;  but  do  not  ask  him  for  a 
court  presentation,  unless  sure  of  your 
ground,  for  he  is  allowed  only  six  of 
these  in  a  year.  Get  introduced  at  the 
Palestra  on  the  Quirinal  Hill ;  cultivate, 
above  all,  the  hunting  set.  Lay  siege  to 
the  palace  of  Hayward,  the  honorary  Pa- 
pal Chamberlain,  who  receives  groups  of 
smart  Americans  in  great  state,  regard- 
less of  creed.  But  in  the  main,  affiliate 
with  the  Whites  instead  of  the  Blacks, 
for  the  exclusive  American  coterie  who 
tarry  in  Rome,  as  well  as  those  who  stay 
at  home,  are  nearly  all  Episcopalians  and 
side  with  the  Quirinal  against  the  Vati- 
can. Even  a  personal  audience  with  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himself  will  not  fur- 
ther your  social  campaign  in  the  least; 
an  hour  passed  at  a  levee  at  Honorary 
Papal  Chamberlain  Hayward's  palace 
will  .accomplish  manifold  more.  If  you 
have  prodigious  sums  of  money  to  spend, 
you  might  hand  over  a  check  to  the  King 
of  Italv  to  have  the  carnival  on  the  Corso 


restored  that  season ;  or  should  you 
chance  to  be  a  Catholic,  you  might  do- 
nate to  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII  an  amount 
sufficient  to  gild  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
Either  of  these  investments  would  make 
one  talked  about  throughout  Europe  and 
positively  assure  social  success  abroad. 

On  the  return  trip  from  the  grand  tour 
stop  over  at  Paris  as  a  sort  of  way  sta- 
tion, and  do  a  good  deal  of  shopping,  but 
bear  in  mind  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
is  not  bought  with  a  price  like  Mayfair 
and  Piccadilly.  Push  on  to  London  for 
serious  work,  and  in  order  that  you  and 
your  family  may  play  the  role  of  the 
climbers  with  success,  adopt  above  all  the 
tone  of  the  commercial  spirit.  If  the  fam- 
ily tree  at  home  be  ridiculously  insignifi- 
cant, stand  firmly  in  your  shoes,  for  in 
that  respect  all  Americans  are  equally  ig 
noble  in  the  eyes  of  the  English.  Bu: 
avoid  and  shake  from  yourselves  as  vi- 
pers "  detrimental  "  Americans.  The  so- 
ciety reporters  can  tell  you  in  a  jiffy  who 
they  are.  Don't  waste  time  hunting  for 
returns  from  hospitality  extended  to 
Englishmen  in  America,  but  study  how 
you  yourself  can  subserve  some  influen- 
tial Britisher's  present  needs. 

Put  an  advertisement  in  the  newspa- 
pers, if  the  desideratum  can't  be  obtained 
by  other  means,  offering  handsome  re- 
muneration for  the  services  of  a  reduced 
woman  of  title,  but  of  exalted  social  po- 
sition, as  a  coach  in  the  proprieties  for 
your  wife  and  daughter,  and  in  return  for 
the  benefit  to  accrue  from  her  visiting 
list.  Entertain  lavishly ;  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  stopping  at  Claridge's  and 
not  at  the  Cecil.  Put  yourself  in  the  way 
of  assisting  more  of  the  nobility.  Go  into 
partnership  in  some  sort  of  business  with 
them,  if  necessary.  Your  compatriots 
will  have  less  to  do  with  you  in  London 
than  in  Rome — it  is  nearer  home.  But 
say  nothing;  go  ahead  and  outshine 
them ;  astonish  them  with  the  list  of  no- 
bilitv  present  at  your  dinners.  Give  out 
checks  right  and  left  to  English  newspa- 
per reporters,  and,  above  all,  to  American 
journalistic  correspondents,  if  they  will 
accept  of  them.  Send  in  to  headquarters 
a  subscription  to  help  along  the  war  in 
the  Transvaal. 

Should  any  Englishman  have  the 
bluntness  to  give  vent  to  surprise  at  your 
not  knowing  certain  fashionable  New 
Yorkers  in  London,  assure  him  your  fam- 
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ily  has  been  in  mourning  for  years  and 
years,  and  your  wife  an  invalid  the  rest 
of  the  time.  As  you  are  extremely 
wealtliy  and  entertaining  galore,  your 
Ambassador  may  at  length  succumb  to  a 
Court  presentation.  The  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria's favorite  godson,  the  son-in-law  of 
a  famous  Earl,  whom  I  recently  visited  at 
Windsor  Forest  owing  to  ties  of  family 
connection,  told  me  that  "  an  era  of  un- 
precedented extravagance  had  set  in  of 
late  in  English  high  society."  Now,  this 
state  of  things  is  directly  due  to  the  so- 
cial invitations  and  habits  of  the  Ameri- 
can plutocrat;  so  much  the  more  power- 
ful incentive  he  has,  then,  for  storming 
Newport  by  first  capturing  London. 

Upon  your  return  to  the  States,  in  a 
quiet  way,  yourself  and  family  must  ap- 
parently be  sighing  with  Alexander  the 
Great  that  there  are  no  more  worlds  left 
to  conquer.  To  divest  this  mental  atti- 
tude of  yours  of  figures  of  speech,  you 
must  impress  your  compatriots  by  your 
manner  that  you  have  nothing  either  to 
gain  or  lose  socially.  But  in  reality,  you 
have  a  coup  d'etat  to  perform — a  court 
presentation  to  secure  fully  as  difficult  as 
a  European  one — not  at  the  White  house, 
but  at  Astor  Court.  Not  to  have  dined 
at  the  Astors's  virtually  debars  one  from 
any  sort  of  leadership  in  the  exclusive  set, 
to  say  nothing  of  social  registration 
among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
script families  of  the  new  Republic's  Al- 
nianach  de  Gotha.  Even  for  enrollment 
among  the  nation's  four  hundred  elect 
families  before  adverted  to,  one  must  at 
least  have  received  an  invitation  to  an 
Astor  bi.ll.  It  would  be  far  from  the 
truth  and  an  act  of  rank  injustice  even 
to  intimate  that  the  Astor  family  in  any 
way  caters  to  leadership  or  swaying  of 
scepters  of  any  sort.  At  the  same  time, 
this  exalted  position  is  accorded  them  by 
both  the  tacit  acclamation  and  etiquet 
of  the  combined  social  trust  of  the  United 
States.  Tvv'o  houses  have  existed  in  New 
York  City,  with  corresponding  cottages 
at  Newport,  which  have  practically  been 
resorted  to  as  the  paradise  of  social 
climbers.  The  one  of  these  is  extinct; 
the  other,  both  in  town  and  at  Newport, 
decidedly  on  the  wane — that  is,  less  and 
less  frequented  by  the  smart  set.  So  that 
aspirants  for  the  higher  social  honors  will 
now  have  to  resort  to  the  methods  of  lav- 
ish display  and  business  tact  and  finesse 


prescribed  for  the  London  campaign. 
Better  by  far  than  any  of  these  other  ma- 
neuvers is  a  marriage  outright  into  the 
exclusive  set,  which  every  now  and  then 
can  be  effected  for  a  sufficient  price.  This 
a  fait  acconiHi,  the  other  members  of 
one's  family  can  gradually  be  introduced, 
provided  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  the 
thralldom.  When  safely  arrived  v/ithin 
the  outer  circle  of  the  innermost  elect, 
your  social  sponsor,  as  likely  as  not,  will 
insist  on  naming  your  entire  list  of  guests 
for  your  entertainments,  thus  cutting  off 
a  score  of  intimate  friends,  perchance 
relatives,  who  have  borne  you  upon  their 
shoulders  in  the  upward  ascent.  The  dic- 
tates of  harsh,  unfeeling  policy  may  com- 
pel you  to  throw  them  overboard  perma- 
nently. Conscience  berates  you  for  in- 
gratitude, but  your  mortified  self  love 
does  not  exactly  relish  having  these  props 
and  crutches  upon  which  you  have  leaned 
in  the  day  of  struggle  too  plainly  in  sight 
of  the  new  friends  for  whom  you  have 
bartered  your  independence. 

In  this  new  world,  where  like  things 
are  unlike,  the  portrait  painter  is  seen  to 
take  precedence  far  above  the  man  of  let- 
ters. Scarcely  any  one  in  the  smart  set  can 
write  books  without  losing  caste.  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  is  almost  the  only 
ultra-fashionable  woman  who  has  been 
able  to  do  so  without  peril  of  social  ostra- 
cism. The  average  American  society 
man,  unlike  the  English  nobleman  whom 
he  apes,  has  not  sufficient  education  to 
converse  with  the  eminent  specialist  or 
man  of  letters,  and  does  not  want  him 
around.  He  classes  authors  with  the 
penny-a-liner  v/ho  writes  personal  and 
often  satirical  notes  for  the  yellow  jour- 
nals, or  with  the  society  reporter  whom 
he  orders  his  servants  to  leave  standing 
in  the  hall. 

Ultra-fashionable  life,  to  one  who  has 
not  participated  in  its  gayeties,  might 
seem  like  a  tissue  of  artificiality,  but  it  is 
glaringly  inconsistent,  often  surprising 
one  by  its  naturalness  and  spontaneity. 
Still  its  devotees  are  hedged  in  by  certain 
fixed  conventionalities.  One's  visiting 
list  must  be  rigidly  revised  from  season 
to  season,  persons  too  much  given  to  in- 
troducing new  people  must  be  dropped. 
In  scanning  the  patron  list  of  a  charity 
the  burden  of  inquiry  must  be  who  is  on 
the  roster,  not  particularly  what  are  the 
merits    of    the    philanthropy.     Attend- 
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ance  at  receptions  and  sending  out 
cards  for  '"  days  at  home,"  must  be  gen- 
erally tabooed,  for  to  be  seen  much  at  the 
former  is  apt  to  imply  that  one  has  few 
dinner  invitations,  and  this  whole  form 
of  social  entertainment  is  liable  to  expose 
one  to  meeting  the  hoi  polloi  of  society. 
In  going  to  the  opera  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  first  act  must  be  cut,  for  fear  suspicion 
may  be  aroused  that  one  has  not  dined 
elaborately.  Evening  calling  and  receiv- 
ing of  calls  must  be  abolished,  for  going 
to  the  opera,  giving  a  dinner  or  dining 
out  is  the  de  rigueur  program  for  prac- 
tically every  night  during  the  season  in 
town. 

The  worst  drawback  to  American  high 
life  of  this  type  is  the  alarming  prevalence 
of  divorce.  If  a  more  highly  developed 
degree  of  hereditary  family  pride  re- 
strained conduct,  it  might  have  a  tend- 
ency to  lessen  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  law  is  invoked  to  terminate 
conjugal  woes.  A  well-born  English- 
man or  Frenchman  will  become  a  para- 
gon of  long  suffering  before  consenting 
to  the  family  name's  being  handed  down 
tarnished  by  a  divorce.  The  social  atti- 
tude of  one  or  two  of  our  more  lax  prel- 
ates toward  persons  divorced  on  the  old 
time  statutory  grounds  has  furnished 
lampoons  for  various  London  periodicals. 

In  England  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  are  classed  with  the  nobil- 
ity, the  bishops  being  Lord  Bishops. 
With  the  American  smart  set,  however, 
increasingly  English  its  social  conve- 
nances from  season  to  season,  this  old 
Anglican  idea  about  the  clergy,  which 
obtained   under   the   regime   of   the   old 


Knickerbocker  families,  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. The  increasing  gayety  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  social  diversion  tends 
toward  making  the  presence  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cloth  at  times  hardly  agreeable, 
and  fewer  of  this  somewhat  lugubrious 
calling  are  bidden  even  to  the  dinners 
than  of  old.  Like  the  relations  of  the 
physician  to  this  stratum  of  our  most 
highly  organized  society,  those  of  the 
clergy  are  becoming  more  and  more  ofifi- 
cial  and  mechanical,  so  to  speak — that  is,, 
to  consist  of  burying,  performing  mar- 
riages and  officiating  at  public  services. 
But  with  hostesses  powerfully  affected 
with  Anglomania  the  clergyman  takes 
precedence  before  the  physician  socially. 
Of  titles  purely  ecclesiastical,  altho  con- 
ferred only  upon  perpetual  celibates,  that 
of  monsignor  has  always  had  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  Newport  hostesses,  out- 
classing that  of  bishops,  altho  few  enter- 
tainers understand  precisely  what  the 
title  of  monsignor  means.  But  if  certain' 
of  the  smart  set  are  mentally  a  bit  hazy  aS' 
to  the  spiritual  province  of  monsignors, 
they  have  risen  up  in  arms  en  masse  on 
one  point — they  will  no  longer  tolerate 
stupid  sermons  from  any  clergyman  be- 
cause his  grandmother  was  a  Van  Rens- 
selaer or  his  mother  a  Stuyvesant.  One 
of  Newport's  gayest  leaders,  in  company 
with  her  husband,  systematically  and 
habitually  walked  out  of  her  metropolitan 
parish  church  during  the  singing  of  the 
hymn  before  the  rector's  dull  sermon. 
The  clergyman  soon  discovered  it  to  be 
his  bounden  duty  to  accept  a  bishopric. 
The  theological  decrees  of  fashion  are 
sometimes  final ! 

New  Vork  City. 


The    House    Beautiful 

By  Robert  Gilbert  Welsh 

Graven  upon  the  knocker: 

O  Hate,  go  by !    Love  dwells  within 
And  welcomes  only  kith  and  kin. 

Above  the  fire-place: 

Here,  Friend,  a  dual  comfort  find, — 
Warmth,  my  heart ;  and  Light,  my  mind. 

Within  the  living  room: 

My  bread  was  savorless,  but  Thou 
Hast  shared  it.  Friend.     'Tis  manna  now. 


New  York  Citv. 


Man    Overboard" 


By  Henry  S.   Chandler 


WE  sailed  out  of  New  York  harbor 
on  the  loth  day  of  July  on  the 
steamer  "  Aller,"  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Line.  I  very  soon  made 
the  acquaintance  of  little  Max  Schmidt, 
"  seven  years  old,  almost  eight,"  as  he 
told  me,  who  was  going  with  his  father 
and  mother  to  Germany  to  visit  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  whom  he 
had  never  seen.  He  was  a  sturdy,  stub- 
by chap;  manly,  independent,  polite — 
just  such  a  boy  as  one  likes  to  meet  and 
make  friends  with.  He  spoke  German 
as  well  as  English  and  soon  became 
friendly  with  every  passenger  aboard 
ship.  His  hair  was  light,  not  yellow  or 
golden  or  red,  but  a  sort  of  all  three 
mixed  together,  making  a  sunny  light- 
ish brown  color,  and  it  was  never  smooth 
except  when  he  first  appeared  at  the  table 
or  on  deck.  At  other  times  the  wind  had 
blown  it  every  which  way,  for  he  gen- 
erally snatched  off  his  cap  and  threw  it 
in  his  mother's  lap  as  soon  as  she  had 
seated  herself  in  her  steamer  chair,  and 
he  was  then  ready  for  play. 

He  and  a  rich  old  German  banker 
used  to  play  shuffle  board  by  the  hour. 
When  Max  won  he  would  dance  around 
the  white-haired  gentleman  and  make 
fun  of  him  because  he  pretended  to  feel 
so  badly  at  being  beaten.  When  Max 
was  beaten,  he  would  rub  his  nose  and 
scratch  his  head  in  such  a  funny  way 
as  to  make  you  laugh.  But  he  was  al- 
ways bright  and  cheery  over  it.  A  little 
while  before  luncheon  some  of  the  young 
ladies — and  there  was  always  a  strife 
among  them  as  to  which  it  should  be — 
would  engage  him  for  a  walk,  a  "  consti- 
tutional." This  walk  was  up  one  side 
of  the  ship  and  down  the  other  until  they 
had  been  seven  times  around  the  deck. 
Max  had  one  friend  aboard  ship  with 
whom  he  had  more  fun  and  who  had 
more  fun  with  him  than  with  any  other, 
and  that  was  the  Captain's  Scotch  Collie 
dog,  Robin  Adair. 

A  Scotchman,  from  near  Glasgow,  a 
carpet  manufacturer,  had  crossed  on  the 
"  Aller  "  several  times  and  had  become  a 
great  friend  of  the  Captain's,  and  at  the 
end  of  one  trip  said  to  him,  "  Mon,  T 
weel  send  you  a  present  for  a  companion, 
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a  son  of  one  of  my  best  friends  and  his 
name  is  Robin  Adair,  a  worthy  Scots- 
man." When  the  "  Aller  "  touched  at 
Southampton  on  her  return  trip  Robin 
Adair  was  waiting  for  the  Captain.  He 
was  a  beautiful  dog  with  a  black  body,  a 
broad  white  ruff  around  his  neck,  white 
chest  and  feet,  and  a  white  tip  on  his  tail. 
He  had  been  taught  a  great  many  tricks, 
and  like  many  Scotch  collies,  had  great 
natural  intelligence,  so  much  so  that  he 
understood,  or  seemed  to  understand, 
nearly  everything  that  was  said  to  him. 
Max  soon  learned  what  his  tricks  were 
and  used  to  call  upon  him  to  do  them,  to 
the  great  pleasure  of  the  passengers  and 
of  Robin  himself. 

One  trick  was  this :  Max  would  say, 
"  Robin,  be  a  dead  dog."  Robin  would 
drop  down  on  the  deck  as  limp  and  dead 
as  a  real  live  dog  could  be.  Max  would 
straighten  out  his  tail  and  legs,  pull  him 
around  by  the  legs,  whistle  to  him,  call 
him,  tell  him  dinner  was  ready,  to  "  go 
for  the  cats,"  but  Robin  was  still  "  dead  " 
until  Max  would  say,  "  Look  out  for  the 
cop,"  when  Robin  would  jump  up,  shake 
himself,  and  be  ready  for  something  else. 

Another  trick  was  this :  Max  would 
say,  "  What  do  you  do  when  you  meet 
a  gentleman,"  and  Robin  would  raise 
one  foot  to  his  head  and  make  a  polite 
bow,  then  Max  would  put  his  cap  on 
Robin's  head  and  say,  "  What  do  you  do 
when  you  meet  a  lady?"  and  Robin 
would  take  the  cap  off  with  his  foot. 
Max  would  make  Robin  place  his  head 
in  a  chair  and  tell  him  to  shut  his  eyes 
and  not  look,  and  would  then  go  off  and 
hide,  calling  back  to  him,  "  Don't  you 
peek,"  and  when  he  had  hidden,  Max 
would  sing  out  "  Coop,"  and  Robin 
would  rush  like  the  wind  searching 
everywhere  until  he  found  him.  Do  you 
wonder  that  they  were  great  friends? 

One  day  Max  stood  on  a  seat  about 
six  feet  long  alongside  the  bulwarks, 
leaning  partly  over  watching  the  water 
as  it  seemed  to  rush  by  the  ship,  when 
Robin  came  down  the  ladder  from  the 
bridge  and  walked  aft,  evidently  looking 
for  Max.  When  he  saw  him  he  jumped 
up  on  the  other  end  of  the  seat  on  which 
Max  was  standing    still    watching    the 
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water,  and  running  along  it  with  his 
nose  down  until  he  came  to  where  Max 
was  standing,  suddenly  and  accidentally 
tipped  Max  over  into  the  ocean. 

Many  passengers  saw  it  and  for  an  in- 
stant each  caught  his  breath  and  turned 
white.  Then  some  one  shouted,  "  Man 
overboard."  Max  was  a  boy,  not  a  man, 
but  just  the  same  the  cry  was  "  Man 
overboard."  That's  the  rule  on  board 
ship,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a  man  or 
woman,  or  a  boy  or  girl,  and  I  think  even 
if  Robin  had  fallen  overboard  the  cry 
would  have  been  "  Man  overboard."  In 
almost  no  time  the  Captain  on  the  bridge 
heard  the  cry  and  rang  two  bells  to  the 
engineer  to  stop  the  ship  and  then  jingled 
the  bell  as  hard  as  he  could,  which  meant 
"  Stop  her  as  quickly  as  you  can,"  and 
then  called  down  the  speaking  tube, 
"  Max  is  overboard,  stop  her."  Mean- 
while the  first  officer  had  one  of  the  port 
boats  swung  out  with  sailors  in  her, 
others  standing  ready  to  let  go,  and  just 
then  the  ship's  doctor  came  with  blank- 
ets, brandy  and  other  things  and  got  into 
the  boat.  The  ship  had  now  slowed  up 
enough  to  launch  the  boat  and  down  she 
went,  the  first  officer  shouting  to  the 
men  as  soon  as  they  got  clear  of  the 
ship,  "  Pull  for  your  lives,"  and  the  old 
German  banker,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
not  been  able  to  speak,  yelled  as  best 
he  could,  "  A  thousand  dollars  if  you 
save  him ! " 

Up  on  deck  Max's  mother  and  father 
were  sitting  in  their  chairs  reading  and 
at  the  first  alarm  looked  for  Max.  Three 
or  four  good  motherly  women  rushed  tip 
to  Max's  mother,  tears  streaming  down 
their  faces,  and  she  at  once  saw  that  it 
was  her  Max  who  was  overboard.  She 
said,  "  My  Max,"  and  fainted.  Several 
gentlemen  surrounded  Max's  father  and 
did  what  they  could  to  comfort  him,  tell- 
ing him  a  boat  had  gone  for  Max  and 
that  he  would  be  saved. 

Robin  was  as  wild  and  excited  as 
everybody  else,  racing  around,  looking 
up  to  this  one  and  that  one  with  such  a 
distressed  look  and  fairly  crying,  until, 
not  being  quite  able  to  fully  understand, 
but  feeling  that  something  had  happened 
to  Max,  he  laid  down  by  Max's  mother's 
chair  and  licked  her  hand  and  said  with 
his  intelligent  eyes,  "  Oh,  tell  me  what 
I  have  done  to  Max." 


It  so  happened  that  just  as  Max  fell 
overboard  one  of  the  steward's  helpers 
threw  over  an  empty  orange  box,  which 
the  swash  of  the  ship  carried  alongside 
of  Max,  and  he,  without  knowing  what 
he  did,  threw  his  arm  over  it  and  clung 
to  it.  This  kept  his  head  above  water 
and  the  passengers,  who  were  watching, 
could  see  Max's  sunny  head  in  the  bright 
sunlight  every  time  he  rode  on  top  of 
the  waves,  and  one  of  them  with  a  strong 
opera  glass  got  upon  a  bench,  and  kept 
saying  from  time  to  time,  "  He's  all 
right,  I  see  him,"  long  after  the  other 
passengers  had  lost  sight  of  him.  One 
of  the  officers  stationed  himself  on  top 
of  the  deck  house  with  a  glass  and  a 
flag  with  which  he  signaled  to  the  officer 
in  the  boat  to  keep  it  going  straight  for 
the  sunny  head.  If  the  boat  went  a 
little  to  the  left  the  officer  lowered  his 
flag  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left  if 
need  be.  The  excitement  on  deck  was 
so  great  that  none  of  us  knew  what  we 
were  doing  or  saying,  and  it  grew  greater 
every  moment.  Pretty  soon,  tho  it 
seemed  like  a  long  time,  the  gentleman 
with  the  opera  glass  said,  "  They  are 
getting  nearer,"  "  they  are  almost  up  to 
him,"  "  they  have  stopped  rowing,"  and 
then,  "  they  have  taken  him  into  the 
boat,"  at  which  a  big  cheer  went  up, 
great  strong  men  cried  like  children, 
women  threw  their  arms  around  each 
other  and  laughed  and  cried  at  the  same 
time.  Some  of  the  crew  who  had  come 
on  deck  drew  their  sleeves  across  their 
faces,  but  said  nothing,  while  the  great, 
good  Captain,  who  had  before  this  res- 
cued a  whole  ship's  crew  from  a  sinking 
ship,  blew  his  sun-burned  nose  hard. 

"  They  are  coming  back,"  shouted  the 
passenger  with  the  glass,  and  pretty  soon 
the  boat  was  easily  seen  by  all  and  a 
little  later  a  big  bundle  in  the  doctor's 
arms,  which  we  all  knew  was  Max 
wrapped  up  in  blankets.  Max's  mother 
had  come  out  from  her  fainting  spell 
and  his  father  was  holding  her  in  his 
arms,tellingher  that  their  darling  boyhad 
been  saved  and  that  very  soon  he  would 
be  back.  She  had  not  cried  before,  but 
now  that  Max's  father  had  told  her  that 
he  was  saved  the  tears  ran  down  her 
face,  which,  it  seemed,  had  grown  twenty 
years  older  in  almost  as  many  minutes. 
Now  the  boat  came  up  within  two  or 
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three  ships'  lengths  of  us,  and  all  at  once 
a  small  hand  came  out  of  the  bundle  in 
the  doctor's  arms  and  waved  a  little 
weak  tidings  to  us,  when  such  a  cheer 
was  sent  up  as  would  have  done  the  most 
crusty  old  curmudgeon  good  to  hear. 
The  boat  came  alongside  and  in  no  time 
the  doctor  was  on  board  with  Max,  cold, 
wet,  pale  and  scared,  but  our  Max,  all 
right.  The  doctor  held  him  up  to  his 
mother  for  one  long  hug  and  kiss  and 
then  hurried  down  to  their  stateroom, 
where  already  there  was  a  pile  of  hot 
blankets,  hot  water  bags,  flannels  and  I 
don't  know  what  all.  Max's  wet  clothes 
were  taken  off,  he  was  rubbed  in  alcohol, 
wrapped  up  in  hot  blankets  and  put  in 
bed,  and  the  doctor,  after  mixing  and 
giving  him  something,  said,  "  He  will  be 
all  right ;  let  him  go  to  sleep,  keep  him 
quiet,  and  I  will  come  down  and  see  him 
in  a  couple  of  hours."  When  the  doctor 
went  upon  deck  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  passengers,  to  whom  he  said,  "  The 
orange  box  saved  him  ;  he's  a  good  one — 


never  saw  a  man  as  brave  as  he.  He 
will  be  all  right." 

We  all  wanted  to  embrace  the  doctor 
and  as  many  as  could  grasped  his  hand 
and  slapped  him  on  the  back.  Max's 
German  friend  was  so  delighted  he  could 
not  stand  still  and  kept  saying,  "  I  told 
you  he  would  be  saved,"  tho  no  one  had 
heard  him  say  a  word,  and  crooned  part- 
ly to  himself,  "  My  poor  boy,  my  poor 
boy." 

That  evening  at  dinner  there  was  a 
great  popping  of  champagne  corks,  and 
Max's  health  and  his  father's  and 
mother's  were  drank,  and  every  little 
while  some  one  would  rise  and  say, 
"What's  the  matter  with  Max?"  and 
all  the  others  would  reply,  "  He's  all 
right."  Such  a  jollification  was  never 
before  seen  on  the  "  Aller,"  and  until  the 
passengers  went  to  bed  it  was  one  con- 
tinual festival  of  good  cheer.  The  next 
day  Max  came  on  deck  after  breakfast 
the  same  dear,  smiling,  laughing,  sunny, 
cheery  Max. 

Cranford,  N    J. 


The    New    West    and    the    Old    Fiction 

By  Arthur  Chapman 

Literary  Editor  of  the  '"  Denver  Republican  " 


LEAD  a  Western  man  up  to  a  book 
stall  and  show  him  a  novel  that  is 
warranted  to  contain  a  superfine 
quality  of  prairie  or  mountain  "  atmos- 
phere," and  ten  chances  to  one  he  will 
shy  violently.  If  you  let  him  take  his 
pick  he  will  select  a  New  England  story 
or  a  Southern  dialect  sketch,  or  perhaps 
the  latest  tale  of  rufflers  and  brocaded 
dames.  If  you  inquire  why  he  avoids 
the  Western  fiction  he  will  simply  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  ask  you  for  a  match, 
leaving  you  to  think  that  possibly  there 
is  something  wrong  with  that  "  atmos- 
phere," of  which  you  have  been  boasting 
with  such  unseasoned  assurance. 

Yet  the  books  of  the  West  and  for  the 
West  are  there — hundreds  of  them. 
They  deal  with  all  those  dear  old  lay 
figures  with  which  we  have  been  familiar 
since  infancy  almost— the  loose-jointed 
cowboy,  full  of  strange  drinks  and  beard- 


ed like  the  pard ;  the  "  bad  man  "  of  bale- 
ful eyes  and  quiet  speech,  and  known  as 
the  Cemeteries'  Friend ;  the  miner's 
daughter,  a  mountain  wild  flower  who 
says  "  Dad  "  and  who  has  never  been  to 
a  matinee;  and  then  the  old  miner  him- 
self (bless  him!)  with  his  impossible 
dialect,  his  red  flannel  shirt  open  at  the 
neck,  his  "  pants  "  tucked  in  his  boots, 
and  with  a  claim  which  you  feel  certain 
is  going  to  yield  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces  in  the  last  chapter.  But  why  name 
the  rest — you  know  them  all.  They  have 
been  doing  service  in  Western  fiction 
ever  since  Bret  Harte  found  them  and 
put  them  there,  years  and  years  ago. 
And  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  a  Western  man  of  to-day  reject 
such  hoary  and  time-honored  characters 
when  everybody  knows  they  are  stand- 
ard ! 

Rut,  after  vou  have  rubbed  the  cinders 
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out  of  your  eyes  and  the  dust  of  travel 
off  your  clothes,  you  begin  to  find  that 
the  Western  man  may  have  some  excuse 
for  refusing  to  drink  when  led  to  the 
fiction  spring  at  the  book  stall.  You 
realize  that  the  writers  of  to-day  are  lay- 
ing on  false  colors  and  make  no  allow- 
ance for  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  actual  conditions  of  the  West. 
You  see  that  Bret  Harte's  old  story  mold 
is  being  used  to  turn  out  counterfeits, 
despite  the  fact  that  new  stage  settings 
of  necessity  demand  new  puppets.  And 
yet  such  unreal  fiction  is  supposed  to 
typify  real  conditions  among  the  people 
who  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
of  Waters ! 

Any  weekly  report  of  Bradstreet  or 
Dun  shows  that  a  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  vast  country  that  begins  with 
the  first  up-grade  after  you  leave  Omaha. 
It  shows  that  the  West  has  grown  out 
of  its  dialects,  its  red  shirts,  and  its 
mountain  primroses,  and  that  its  "  pants  " 
are  no  longer  tucked  in  its  boots.  It  is  a 
busy,  manufacturing,  producing  West. 
It  even  has  its  Social  Circles,  one  of 
which  is  always  designated  as  the  Swell- 
est.  It  also  has  its  golf  links,  its  craze 
for  grand  opera,  and  its  men  who  would 
rather  be  hailed  as  chauffeurs  than  as 
princes  of  the  blood  royal.  Strange,  isn't 
it,  that  these  things  never  figure  between 
book  covers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  the  West,  on  both  slopes  of  the 
Divide  from  Canada  to  the  Rio  Grande? 
Recently  a  prominent  firm  published 
a  "  Western  "  book  by  a  writer  whose 
name  is  a  household  world.  It  is  a  story 
about  a  miner  who  goes  from  Colorado 
to  London  to  sell  a  mine.  The  hero,  pre- 
sumably representing  the  Western  miner 
as  a  class,  asks  an  English  hotel  pro- 
prietor :  "  How  much  do  I  bleed  ?  "  This, 
the  writer  delicately  conveys,  is  the  West- 
ern miner's  playful  way  of  asking  how 
much  he  is  to  pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
such  a  slang  phrase  could  come  only 
from  the  Bowery.  Certainly  it  never 
came  from  a  Colorado  mining  camp,  nor 
did  the  rest  of  the  talk  with  which  the 
alleged  miner  regales  open-mouthed 
Londoners.  Slang  is  hurled  right  and 
left,  but  it  is  the  Faddenesque  slang  that 
lost  its  freshness  years  ago,  and  never 
once  is  it  the  real  argot  of  the  camp  or 
trail. 


But  no  man  who  knows  the  West  of 
to-day  is  to  be  deceived  by  such  character 
drawing.  The  average  miner  who  is  at 
work  in  Colorado,  either  prospecting  in 
the  wilds  of  Routt  County  or  behind  the 
air  drill  at  Cripple  Creek  or  Leadville,  is 
a  keen-eyed,  alert  young  fellow  who 
knows  which  foot  to  put  first  in  jumping 
from  an  electric  car  and  whose  talk  does 
not  grate  on  one  like  that  of  the  individual 
who  affects  "  dark  "  and  "  lydy  "  and 
other  Briticisms.  Only  the  other  day  a 
miner  called  on  the  writer  of  this  article. 
He  had  made  his  mark  in  newspaper 
work  and  wore  the  pin  of  a  callege  fra- 
ternity. He  was  well  bronzed  and  his 
hands  showed  the  effects  of  a  rough  kind 
of  work  that  is  religiously  avoided  by 
many  young  men  midway  in  their  twen- 
ties. 

"  I'm  tramming  ore  at  the  Isabella," 
he  said.  "  It's  good,  hard  work,  but  it's 
giving  me  practical  experience.  When 
I  get  through  at  the  mine  there'll  be  a 
special  course  at  Columbia,  and  then  a 
good  thing  down  in  Mexico  as  M.  E." 

And  he  is  not  the  only  college  man  in 
Cripple  Creek  by  any  means.  There  are 
men  who  work  their  eight-hour  shift,  blow 
out  their  candles,  shed  their  dripping 
clothes,  and  go  home  to  wrestle  with 
the  classics  or  to  spend  several  hours  in 
a  neighboring  assay  office,  oblivious  to 
everything  but  the  fascinations  of  chem- 
istry and  the  latest  plans  for  reducing 
refractory  ores.  Most  of  the  great  mines 
have  club  houses  in  which  the  miners 
have  every  luxury,  from  hot  and  cold 
shower  baths  to  a  well  stocked  and  ad- 
mirably kept  up  library.  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Walsh's  Camp  Bird  Mine  in  the  San 
Juan  is  a  model  in  this  respect.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  make  a  Bret 
Harte  miner  fit  the  Camp  Bird  club,  but 
the  Camp  Bird  miner  fits  the  accepted 
standard  of  social  conditions  because 
there  is  no  longer  any  Eastern  or  West- 
ern dividing  line  in  such  matters. 

As  it  is  with  the  miner,  so  with  the 
cowboy.  The  modern  youth  who  figures 
in  the  ranch  life  of  the  West  would  hard- 
ly know  how  to  go  about  roping  a  gate 
post.  He  simply  stands  guard  over  cat- 
tle whose  character  has  changed  with  all 
things  else  in  the  West.  The  broad- 
horned,  wild-eyed  Texas  steer  of  ro- 
mance is  no  more.     The  West  is  stall- 
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feeding  a  lot  of  gentle,  short-horned 
bovines,  whose  tremendous  breadth  of 
shoulder  tells  of  the  Hereford  strain. 
The  Texas  steer,  being  all  horns  and 
hoofs,  and  having  a  vexatious  habit  of 
never  fattening,  has  simply  been  sur- 
vived by  the  fittest  breed.  It  means 
wealth  to  the  Western  cattle  raiser,  but 
death  to  romance,  for  there's  small  glory 
in  throwing  and  branding  an  enormous 
beef  steer  that  cannot  run  faster  than  a 
steam  roller  and  that  has  no  imagination. 
Just  why  the  real  West  is  not  exploited 
in  fiction  is  one  of  those  literary  myster- 
ies that  may  never  be  solved.  But  the 
actual  conditions  cannot  long  remain 
"  undiscovered."  Some  keen-eyed  genius, 
who  recognizes  the  theatrical  untruth  of 
the  accepted  school,  will  catch  the  inter- 
esting phases  of  actuality.  Then  we  shall 
get  some  capital  stories  of  the  big  mines 
with  their  complicated  machinery  and  of 
the  ranch,  minus  the  cowboy  and  the 
roundup.     There  will  be  stories  of  real 


mining  towns,  without  the  stereotyped 
"  bad  men,"  and  stories  of  the  mining 
stock  exchanges  at  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver — places  that  do  not  lack  the  ex- 
citements of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change or  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
even  if  they  lack  the  noise  of  the  better 
known  institutions. 

These  stories  will  not  be  the  result  of 
car-window  observations  or  impressions 
gathered  before  the  expiration  of  a  Colo- 
rado summer  excursion  ticket.  The  In- 
dian will  not  figure  in  '"hem  any  more 
than  he  figures  in  the  streets  of  Denver 
— which  is  about  once  a  year,  when  he 
comes  to  the  Festival  of  Mountain  and 
Plain,  and  when  he  is  regarded  with 
greater  curiosity  than  if  he  strolled  down 
Broadway.  The  actual  people  of  the 
West  will  be  introduced  in  fiction,  and 
the  change  from  artificiality  to  reality 
will  be  welcome,  especially  on  the  sun- 
down side  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Denver,  Col. 


The    Last    Inn 


By  Theodore  Roberts 


SOME  day  I'll  come  to  that  still  place 
And  hid  the  vintner  smooth  my  bed. 
No  hurry  of  departure  there — 
No  waking  when  the  morn  is  red. 

The  same  kind  trees  will  sing  to  me 
Day  after  day,  night  after  night; 

The  wind  that  wanders  in  the  grass 
Will  bring  no  tidings  of  the  fight. 

From  that  still  Hostelry  of  Rest 
I'll   mark  the  seasons  pass  along, 

And  clean  forget  the  things  unwon — 
The  pain  of  the  unfinished  song. 


No  man  will  come,  when  dawn  is  chill, 
(The  false  hopes  of  my  dreams  to  break) 

To  tell  me  that  the  horses  wait. 
Or  of  some  boat  that  I  must  take. 

Night  will  not  find  me  journeying 
(Where  pallid  roads  in  dusk  are  set) 

On  some  fool's  errand  down  the  world — 
Hag-ridden  by  an  old  regret. 

Noon  will   not  find  me  blustering 
About  the  ante-rooms  of  kings — 

A  meddler,  caring  not  what  comes, 
But  junketing  with  many  things. 


Some  day  I'll  turn  my  horse's  head 
To  that  still  Hostelry  of  Rest, 

And  vex  no  more  the  South  and  North 
With  matters  of  the  East  and  West. 

Fredekicton,  N,  B. 


LITERATURE 


English  Romanticism 

It  is  not  with  the  aim  of  belittling  Pro- 
fessor Beers's  excellent  work  that  we  call 
attention  to  the  radical  defects  in  this 
continuation*  of  his  study  of  English 
Romanticism.  On  the  contrary,  we  rec- 
ognize in  the  present  volume  one  of  the 
multiplying  signs  that  criticism  has  come 
of  age  among  us,  and  is  ready  to  speak 
with  something  of  experience  and  author- 
ity. But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Pro- 
fessor Beers's  definition  of  romanticism, 
or  at  least  his  use  of  that  definition,  is  un- 
fortunate. Replying  to  those  who  criti- 
cised his  use  of  the  term  in  his  earlier 
volume,  he  claims  the  right  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  romantic  as  he  sees  fit;  and 
he  does  professedly  limit  it  to  the  diction- 
ary definition  :  "  Pertaining  to  the  style  of 
the  Christian  and  popular  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages."  It  is  not,  however, 
the  actual  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
which  Professor  Beers  would  see  the  ro- 
mantic tone ;  to  the  men  of  that  day  this 
world  was  far  more  realistic  and  rude 
than  it  seems  to  us  far  away.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  very  atmosphere  of  distance,  "  the 
shadows  thrown  by  medieval  beliefs 
across  a  sensitive  imagination,"  which 
gives  the  romantic  tone.  "  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,"  says  the  author, 
"  that  the  romance  is  not  in  the  Middle 
Ages  themselves,  but  in  their  strangeness 
to  our  imagination."  The  question 
arises  immediately :  Is  there  then  nothing 
else  besides  the  Middle  Ages  strange  to 
the  imagination?  Indeed  a  dozen  pas- 
sages might  be  quoted  from  the  verv 
book  before  us,  showing  that  Professor 
Beers  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  truer 
and  more  wide-reaching  nature  of  ro- 
manticism than  his  academic  definition 
would  imply.     In  one  place  he  says : 

"  The   justification    of    romance    is    its    un- 
familiarity — '  strangeness   added   to   beauty  ' — 
'  the  pleasure    of    surprise,'   as   distinguished 
from  '  the  pleasure  of  recognition.'  " 

And  in  another  passage  he  thus  admi- 
rably sums  up  the  elements  of  romance : 

♦A  History  op  English  Romanticism  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Henry  A.  Beers.  New  York: 
Hcpry  Holt  &,  Co.    I1.75. 


"  Emotional  stress,  sensitiveness  to  the  pic- 
turesque, love  of  natural  scenery,  interest  in 
distant  times  and  places,  curiosity  of  the  won- 
derful and  mysterious,  subjectivity,  lyricism, 
intrusion  of  the  ego,  impatience  of  the  limits 
of  the  genres,  eager  experiment  with  new 
forms  of  art." 

In  a  word.  Professor  Beers  has  not 
succeeded  in  harmonizing  his  academic 
sense  with  his  literary  sense ;  his  aca- 
demic definition  is  too  narrow  and  is 
practically  impossible  of  application,  his 
literary  sense  leads  him  at  times,  when  he 
forgets  his  definition,  to  criticise  roman- 
tic productions  with  a  breadth  that  really 
annuls  his  own  theory.  There  is  thus  a 
constant  confusion  throughout  the  book. 
At  one  time  he  limits  himself  absurdly,  so 
as,  for  instance,  to  consider  the  medieval 
novels  of  Scott  and  to  pass  over  the  mod- 
ern tales  which  to  every  reader  are  fully 
as  romantic  as  "  Ivanhoe  "  or  "  Quentin 
Durward."  At  another  time  his  literary 
feeling  sweeps  unrestrainedly  over  the 
whole  field  of  modern  romanticism. 

The  fault  is  at  bottom  a  common  fail- 
ing of  the  academy,  where,  in  literary 
studies  at  least,  the  desire  to  limit  a  sub- 
ject to  pedantic  lines  and  the  delight  in 
mere  accumulation  of  material  are  wont 
to  take  precedence  of  critical  analysis  or 
philosophical  generalization.  It  would 
seem  to  be  this  spirit  of  the  academy  that 
has  prevented  a  critic  who  has  gone  so 
far  in  defining  romanticism  from  going 
a  step  further  and  making  a  definition 
which  would  be  at  once  philosophical  in 
content  and  practical  as  a  guide  in  treat- 
ing the  literature  of  a  period.  Romanti- 
cism, as  we  understand  it,  is  distinguished 
from  classicism  in  that  it  disregards  the 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  Certainly 
such  a  definition  would  have  permitted 
Professor  Beers  to  give  his  literary  sense 
full  liberty,  and  would  have  assisted  him 
to  construct  a  far  more  satisfactory  book. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  go 
through  this  study  of  romanticism  and 
signalize  the  numerous  passages  which 
show  in  detail  a  really  fine  literary  per- 
ception. To  select  a  few  examples  at  ran- 
dom, one  might  cite  Professor  Beers's 
cunning  analysis  (page  81 )  of  the  rhythm 
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of  "  Christabel,"  and,  what  is  a  still 
rarer  achievement,  his  illustration  by  se- 
lection of  verses  whose  rhythm  actually 
illustrates  his  theory.  Again  (page  129), 
there  is  this  bit  of  discrimination  :  "  Keats 
is  the  poet  of  romantic  emotion,  as  Scott 
of  romantic  action."  Or  consider  the  lit- 
erary courage  required  to  make  such  a 
statement  as  this  (page  333)  in  regard  to 
"  The  Earthly  Paradise  :  "  "  I  believe  that 
the  singular  lack  which  one  feels  in  read- 
ing these  poems  comes  from  Morris'  dis- 
like to  rhetoric  and  moralizing,  the  two 
main  nerves  of  eighteenth-century  verse." 
Or  read  in  the  chapter  on  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  the  admirable  characteriza- 
tion of  Swinburne's  poems  "  encumbered 
with  sticky  sweets  which  keep  the  story 
from  getting  forward."  The  book  is,  in 
fact,  replete  with  bits  of  clear  and  pene- 
trating criticism  such  as  these ;  it  shows 
in  parts  a  genuine  insight  into  the  roman- 
tic spirit,  it  is  good  reading,  but  it  is  lack- 
ing in  that  last  essential  of  valid  work — 
architectonics.  And  this  is  due,  more  than 
to  any  other  single  cause,  to  the  incon- 
sistency between  the  author's  academic 
method  and  his  naturally  discursive  lit- 
erary instinct. 


Government  * 

Mr.  Kelley's  two  volumes  on  Gov- 
ernment or  Human  Evolution  are  of 
peculiar  interest  because  of  the  impulse 
under  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
written.  The  author  was  for  many  years 
an  active  man  of  afifairs,  and  came  from 
this  field  into  the  forefront  of  the  move- 
ment for  municipal  reform.  Inspired  by 
the  highest  public  spirit  he  devoted  him- 
self with  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  re- 
forming political  conditions,  and  organ- 
ized certain  notable  movements  in  this 
direction  ;  but  by  his  own  admission  these 
high  hopes  resulted  in  a  success  so 
meager  that  it  amounted  in  his  own  mind 
to  failure,  and  this  chiefly  because  of  the 
complete  lack  of  support  from  the  quar- 
ter from  which  he  had  most  confidently 
expected  it.  This  experience  led  the  au- 
thor to  much  pondering  on  the  ultimate 
cause  of  such  failure,  and  this  he  finds 
in  the  influence  exerted  on  the  present 
age  by  the  false  philosophy  of  individual- 

♦GovRRNMENT  OR  HuMAri  EVOLUTION.  Volumc  2.  In- 
dividualism and  Collectivism.  Bv  Edmond  Kelley.  New 
York  ;  Lonpmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2.50. 


ism.  He,  therefore,  set  himself  the  task 
of  examining  and  refuting  this  theory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  philos- 
ophy and  history,  and  the  result  of  his 
labor  is  given  in  the  two  volumes,  the 
second  of  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
review.  The  task  was  hardly  a  new  one, 
and  yet  the  present  work  possesses  a 
human  and  even  personal  interest  not 
found  in  many  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. In  the  first  place,  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy is  at  once  engaged  in  the  effort  of 
a  reformer  to  explain  the  failure  of  a 
reform.  And,  secondly,  the  motive  of 
the  work  gives  it  a  more  direct  and  prac- 
tical interest  than  attaches  itself  to  a 
purely  philosophical  treatise.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  author  has  given  his  oppo- 
nents too  much  credit  in  attributing  to 
them  a  profound  philosophy  as  the  cause 
of  their  unwillingness  to  take  up  vigor- 
ously a  work  of  reform.  The  real  cause 
lies  rather  in  personal  inertia  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  hard  experience  with  the  in- 
ertness of  the  mass  on  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  present  lim- 
its to  examine  the  details  of  the  historical 
argument  against  individualism,  but  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that,  tho  often 
very  interesting,  it  assumes  too  frequent- 
ly that  the  presence  of  selfish  men  under 
an  individualistic  regime  is  proof  of  the 
unsoundness  of  individualistic  philos- 
ophy. In  the  same  way  the  philosophical 
argument  sufifers  from  a  mixing  of  cause 
and  efifect.  The  general  title.  Govern- 
ment or  Evolution,  shows  the  contrast 
that  the  author  wishes  to  emphasize. 
The  process  of  evolution  is  individualis- 
tic, in  that  it  is  based  on  a  struggle  for 
existence  and  the  survival  of  the  strong- 
est, and  the  growth  of  human  society 
has  been  along  these  lines  of  brutal 
struggle.  In  the  place  of  this  process 
of  evolution  should  be  substituted  gov- 
ernment— that  is,  a  conscious  regulation 
on  the  part  of  society  by  which  struggle 
may  be  eliminated  and  justice  estab- 
lished. But  no  such  distinction  between 
evolution  and  government  really  exists. 
Governments  themselves,  and  all  forms 
of  social  organization,  are  the  products 
of  evolution.  The  process  of  natural 
selection  in  human  history  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  triumph  of  the 
strong  individuals  over  the  weak.  The 
struggle  works  itself  out  between  so- 
cieties primarily,  and   survival  depends 
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upon  the  institutions  adopted  by  the  so- 
cial groups.  Different  political  and  eco- 
nomic arrangements  stand  the  test  in 
turn,  and  ultimately  survive  or  perish 
according  to  their  fitness  for  particular 
stages  of  civilization.  The  conscious 
adoption  by  society  of  new  forms  is  not 
in  opposition  to  the  evolutionary  process, 
as  Mr.  Kelley  seems  to  think,  but  repre- 
sents increased  variations,  in  the  w^ay  of 
adaptation,  on  which  selection  acts.  Any 
degree,  then,  of  either  individualism  or 
collectivism  may  prove  itself  the  best 
method  for  a  given  environment,  and 
this  is  freely  admitted  by  the  so-called 
scientific  socialists.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  true,  as  the  author  asserts,  that  un- 
der the  system  of  nature  the  struggle 
favors  "  bulk  and  muscle,"  for  the  ani- 
mals of  bulk  and  muscle  have  about  all 
perished,  while  the  ant  and  the  beaver 
survive;  nor,  again,  that  under  the  sys- 
tem of  man  the  struggle  favors  merely 
brain  and  nerve,  for  the  survival  of  hu- 
man societies  has  been  dependent  on  the 
development  of  a  spirit  of  co-operation, 
which  is  either  the  cause,  or  the  effect,  of 
altruism,  according  to  one's  theory  of 
ethics. 

The  author's  positive  arguments  for 
collectivism  are  not  new,  and  the  well- 
known  objections  to  the  coUectivist  State, 
especially  one  based  on  equality  of  re- 
wards, which  is  the  author's  ideal,  have 
not  been  answered.  There  is  frequently 
j)rediction  of  as  fanciful  a  nature  as  any- 
thing of  Bellamy's.  On  page  422,  in 
speaking  of  the  advantage  of  State  ad- 
ministration, he  says :  "  It  is  everywhere 
assumed  that  State  administration  is 
good,"  an  assumption  which  evidently 
begs  the  whole  question.  Furthermore, 
the  unmitigated  blackness  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  present  society  suggests  that  his 
observation  has  been  too  strictly  limited 
to  the  worst  conditions  of  city  misery. 
He  states   (p.  350)  : 

"  The  tyranny  of  the  Market  .... 
grinds  humanity  as  in  a  mill,  and  its  results 
sorted  out  are :  A  very  few  millionaires ; 
some  men  of  moderate  fortune ;  a  mass  of 
workingmen  on  the  ragged  edge  of  want;  and 
a  daily  renewed  fifth  of  prostitutes,  criminals, 
lunatics  and  paupers." 

This  could  hardly  have  been  written  by 
one  familiar  with  the  comfort  and  the 
happiness  in  their  work  of  the  vast  mil- 
lions outside  the  slum  districts. 


Despite  all  such  criticisms,  however) 
Mr.  Kelley's  books  are  most  welcome, 
both  for  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
are  written  and  for  the  stimulus  to 
thought  which  they  afford. 

je 

Gorky's  Stories   and  the  Trans- 
lation * 

In  Orloff  and  His  Wife  Maxim  Gorky 
is  seen  in  a  new  light.  Here  he  no  long- 
er deals  with  the  drinking-bouts  of  way- 
ward millionaires,  or  with  people  who  go 
into  raptures  at  the  sight  of  "  Mother  " 
Volga  crushing  their  barges  into  splint- 
ers, as  in  "  Foma  Gordyeeff,"  In  these 
stories  he  describes  the  hungry,  melan- 
cholia-driven, freedom-loving  vagrants, 
and  is  at  his  best.  Indeed,  this  volume 
contains  some  of  his  most  picturesque 
and  powerful  work,  tho  side  by  side  with 
Orloff  and  His  Wife,  Konovaloff,  and 
Men  with  Pasts  we  find  such  a  lame  ef- 
fort as  The  Khan  and  His  Son. 

Gorky's  stories  and  sketches  are  more 
than  mere  stories  and  sketches  of  real 
life.  In  spite  of  their  often  repulsive 
realism  they  are  lyric  poems  wherein 
the  spirit  of  man  is  shown  in  its  eternal 
quest  after  the  meaning  of  life.  Gorky's 
tramp  is  a  purely  lyrical  imagt,  a  symbol 
inspired  by  his  detestation  of  falsehood, 
baseness  and  hypocrisy.  His  heroes' 
hatred  of  life  is  born  of  failure  and  re- 
peated downfalls  and  disappointment, 
and,  in  essence,  Foma,  the  millionaire,  is 
the  same  vagrant  as  Konovaloff,  the 
baker,  or  Orloff,  the  cobbler,  reminding 
one,  in  the  words  of  a  Russian  critic, 
"  of  bare-footed  Socrates,  without  his 
nobleness." 

Gorky  preaches  no  religion  in  these 
inorbid  stories.  There  is  no  method  in 
his  work,  and  he  certainly  lacks  the  art- 
ist's sense  of  proportion.  But  there  are 
pages  now  and  then  full  of  beauty  and 
poetry,  and  on  reading  his  descriptions 
of  nature  one  gets  the  impression  that,  in 
his  realistic  passages,  Gorky,  the  roman- 
tic poet,  is  forcing  himself  behind  a  mask 
of  brutal  realism.  Read  the  death  scenes 
of  Ignat  Gordyeeff  and  of  the  little  boy, 
Senka  Chizhik,  in  Orloff  and  His  Wife 
and  you  feel  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
master. 

•  Orloff  and  His  Wife.  By  Maxim  Corky.  Trans- 
lated by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $i.oo. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  Konovaloff's 
fixed  view  on  his  own  vagabond  life. 
Konovaloff  is  the  poet-philosopher  of 
Gorky's  "  Barefoot  Brigade,"  and  he 
may  be  considered  as  voicing  the  senti- 
ments of  his  miserable  comrades.  When 
the  author  tries  to  prove  to  him  that  he 
is  not  to  blame  for  his  own  wretched  life, 
that  the  social  system  is  at  fault,  Kono- 
valoff replies : 

"  Who's  to  blame  if  I  drink  ?     Pavelka,  my 
brother,  doesn't  drink;  he  has  a  bakery  of  his 
own  in  Perm.     But  here  am  I — I'm  as  good 
a  workman  as  he  is — but  I'm  a  vagrant  and 
a  drunkard   and   I   have  no   longer  any  posi- 
tion in  life.     .     .     ...     And  I'm  not  the  only 

'one — there  are  a  lot  of  us  like  that.  We  must 
be  peculiar  people,  and  don't  fit  into  any  rule. 
We  need  a  special  account  .  .  .  and  spe- 
cial laws  .  .  .  very  strict  laws, — to  ex- 
terminate us  out  of  life !  " 

As  these  stories  constitute  Gorky's 
best  work,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  authorized 
translation,  besides  being  crowded  with 
ridiculous  misinterpretations,  betrays  a 
lack  of  respect  for  the  original  text  that 
is  little  short  of  literary  crime. 
How  far  this  is  true  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  few  examples  taken 
from  the  first  half  of  the  first  short 
story :  % 

Translation :  "  Her  nose  is  all  bloody.  . 
.  .  and  he  keeps  on  banging  her! "  (Page 
5.) 

Original :  "  Her  nose  is  bleeding  .  .  . 
the  blood  keeps  on  streaming." 

Translation:  "He  (the  husband)  ought  to 
give  you  a  good  drubbing  with  a  club  every 
day."     (Page  lo.) 

Original :  "Both  of  you  (husband  and  wife) 
ought  to  be  caned  every  day." 

Translation :  Surrounded  by  lofty  roofs. 
(Page  2.) 

Original :     Surrounded  by  lofty  walls. 

Translation :  "  You  feel  sleepy,"  said  Mat- 
rena,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  do,"  assented  Grishka, 
and  spat  aside,  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom 
it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  whether 
he  feels  sleepy  or  not.     (23.) 

Original :  "  You'll  become  an  habitual 
drunkard,"  said  Motrya,  with  a  sigh.  "  So  I 
will,"  assented  Grishka,  and  spat  aside,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  to  become  a  drunkard 
or  not. 

Translation :  "  They  give  them  wine  .  . 
Six  bottles  and  a  half!"     (41.) 

Original :  "  They  give  them  wine  .  .  . 
Six  and  a  half  rubles  a  bottle.     .     ." 


By  the  Waters  of  Sicily  * 

Of  books  of  travel  there  is  no  end. 
Too  many,  alas,  are  guide-books  and  il- 
lustrated catalogs.  Too  many  are  writ- 
ten by  those  whose  eyes  can  see  no  facts 
except  what  are  already  printed  and 
known  to  every  reader.  In  strong  con- 
trast to  this  style  or  school  of  descrip- 
tive literature  is  By  the  Waters  of  Sicily, 
which  purports  to  be  a  series  of  letters 
to  a  sister  from  a  young  man  sojourning 
in  that  famous  Italian  province.  These 
describe  daily  life  in  Syracuse,  the  an- 
cient Greek  capital  of  the  island ;  Cas- 
trogiovanni,  a  pretty  mountain  town, 
and  Palermo,  the  present  metropolis. 
The  author  has  displayed  wisdom  in  her 
choice  of  these  three  places,  for  they  con- 
tain more  types  of  humanity  than  any 
other  three  or  six  Sicilian  communities. 
The  people  there  are  remarkable  for  their 
polyglot  ancestry.  In  their  veins  runs 
the  blood  of  Greece,  Phoenicia,  Carthage, 
Rome ;  of  Goth,  Saracen,  Crusader, 
Spaniard,  Frenchman  and  Italian.  The 
mixture  has  welded  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly. In  the  same  town  may  be  found 
maids  whose  olive  skins  and  raven  hair 
suggest  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  others 
with  brown  eyes  and  red-gold  locks  like 
those  of  Isabella,  the  Devout. 

Historical  and  political  forces  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  Sicily,  which,  in 
some  respects  and  in  many  districts, 
seems  to  be  of  the  medieval  age  and  not 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Imagine  a 
cart  whose  sides  are  adorned  with  bas 
reliefs  representing  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Last  Supper,  the  Madonna  and  Bam- 
bino, and  the  boy  Christ  disputing  with 
the  rabbis  in  the  Temple,  whose  axles, 
shafts,  and,  often,  hubs,  are  carved, 
painted  and  gilded,  and  whose  squeaking 
wheels  are  six  feet  in  diameter, — and  you 
have  the  fashionable  family  vehicle  of 
the  country. 

The  author  displays  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  journalist  as  well  as  the 
literary  skill  of  the  writer  in  portraying 
the  odd  and  picturesque  features  of 
Sicilian  life.  She  gives  a  wonderfully 
accurate  account  of  what  strikes  every 
traveler  on  the  island,  the  intensity  of 
light  and  color  and  the  absence  of  tints 
and  half-tones.     To  one  accustomed  to 

*  By  thk   Waters    of    Sicily.     Sy    Norma    Larimer, 
New  York  :     James  Polt  &  Co.     $1.75. 
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the  infinite  hues  oi  an  American  or  the 
less  varied  colors  of  an  English  land- 
scape, the  Sicilian  country  gives  a  feel- 
ing of  loss  and  depression,  and  you  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  or  at  the  prosperity  of  organized 
criminality  in  the  famous  or  infamous 
Mafia. 

Its  olive,  lemon  and  orange  groves, 
its  sulphur  mines,  its  vineyards  and  its 
noble  ruins,  Greek,  Roman  and  Saracen, 
are  referred  to  judiciously.  The  larger 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  how  they  look,  live,  think, 
talk  and  behave.  The  letters  are  over- 
flowing with  life  and  sunshine,  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  volume  change 
from  description  and  adventure  into  a 
charming  romance.  A  handsome  colored 
frontispiece  and  seventeen  excellent 
photogravures  enhance  the  enjoyable 
qualities  of  the  work. 

A  Year  Book  of  Famous  Lyrics. 
Edited  by  Frederic  Lazirrencc  Knowles. 
(Boston:  Dana,  Estes  &  Co.)  A 
compilation  of  lyrics,  sonnets  and  shorter 
poems  by  British  and  American  writers 
from  the  early  Elizabethans  to  the  Mod- 
erns. The  selections  are,  on  the  whole, 
commendable,  indicating  judgment  and 
taste  and  a  wide  range  of  reading.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  Longfellow's 
fine  sonnet,  "  Nature,"  which  is  not  usu- 
ally found  in  anthologies,  and  with  three 
of  Mr.  William  Watson's  poems.  Mr. 
Watson's  finest  lines,  however  (those  of 
the  epigram  beginning  "  Forget  not, 
brother  poet"),  are  omitted.  It  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  regrettable  omis- 
sions and  no  less  regrettable  inclusions ; 
but  such  criticism  is  likely  to  descend 
into  mere  caviling,  for  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  individual  taste  alone,  and  no 
two  persons  could  possibly  compile  an 
anthology  of  the  same  selections.  What 
is  most  objectionable  to  us  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  the  arrangement.  Some- 
thing more  fitting  to  the  uses  of  a  "  year 
hook  "  could  have  been  made  had  the 
various  poems  been  placed  under  appro- 
priate dates.  With  many  of  the  poems 
this  was,  of  course,  impossible,  since 
thev  bear  no  conceivable  relation  to  par- 
ticular times,  but  with  others  the  sea- 
sonal significance  is  most  important.  It 
is  hardly  proper,  for  instance,  to  put 
Tenn-vson's    Autumnal    lament,    "  Tears. 


Idle  Tears,"  under  the  date  January  15; 
Emerson's  "  Concord  Hymn  "  could  just 
as  well  have  been  placed  under  April 
19;  and  Whitman's  "O  Captain!  My 
Captain!"  under  April  15.  Objections 
of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied,  and 
there  are  also  some  minor  defects  to 
mention.  The  cutting  of  Byron's 
"  Adieu,  Adieu,  My  Native  Land  " 
(Childe  Harold,  I)  to  two  stanzas  is 
unfortunate ;  one  of  Shakespeare's  son- 
nets addressed  to  Pembroke,  Southamp- 
ton, Hart,  or  whomsoever  his  friend  may 
have  been,  is  humorously  captioned.  "  To 
His  Love."  and  there  is  an  error  in  the 
text  of  Blanco  White's  beautiful  sonnet, 
"  Night  and  Death."  We  should  -have 
felt  better  pleased,  moreover,  if,  in  re- 
printing this  sonnet,  the  editor  had  ac- 
cepted William  Sharp's  emendation  sub- 
stituting "  flow'r  "  for  "  fly,"  making  the 
eleventh  line  read : 

"  Whilst  flow'r  and  leaf  and  insect  stood   re- 
vealed." 

For  all  that  the  book  is  an  excellent  one 
in  itself,  and  it  is  tastefully  printed  and 
bound,  as  befits  an  anthology. 
.58 

The  Isle  of  the  Shamrock.  By 
Clifton  Johnson.  With  illustrations  by 
the  author.  ( New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $2.00.)  Like  Mr.  Johnson's 
two  previous  works,  "  Among  English 
Hedgerows  "  and  "  Along  French  By- 
ways," this  is  a  record  of  a  walking  tour- 
ist's experiences  and  impressions.  Irish 
scenery,  the  many  spots  hallowed  by  his- 
tory, legend  or  romance,  the  villages,  the 
lonely  habitations  of  the  peasants  and 
their  home  life  with  its  wretched  sur- 
roundings, are  pictured  and  described  in 
a  manner  revealing  keen  observation  and 
close  study.  It  is  a  sad  story,  rendered 
all  the  more  so  by  the  author's  simple 
charm  of  narration ;  and,  tho  it  has  often 
been  told,  Mr.  Johnson  contrives  to  give 
it  fresh  point  and  interest.  Where  na- 
ture has  showered  so  many  blessings  it 
would  be  but  natural  to  expect  comfort 
and  happiness  as  the  lot  of-  the  habitants, 
and  yet  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Emerald  Island  the  tourist  finds  only 
poverty,  ignorance,  dirt  and  mendicancy. 
Often  the  home  is  but  a  single  room,  with 
a  low  door  and  a  single  small  window, 
frequently  without  glass.  Into  this 
room,    generally    unfloored     and    often 
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muddy  and  filthy,  there  is  crowded  a 
large  family,  sharing  quarters  with  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  domestic 
animals.  The  pitiable  privation  of  the 
peasants,  which  is  dwelt  upon  at  length, 
is  ascribed  partly  to  landlordism,  but 
largely  also  to  the  prevalent  passion  for 
strong  drink.  The  latter  evil  is,  how- 
ever, far  less  common  than  it  was  a  half 
century  ago,  and  the  former — tlio  upon 
this  point  the  author  is  silent — is  also  be- 
ing corrected.  The  betterment  of  social 
conditions  in  very  recent  times,  due  to 
new  land  laws  and  to  the  extension  of 
local  home  rule  and  of  co-operative  in- 
dustry, is  decidedly  marked,  and  the  Ire- 
land of  ten  years  from  now  will  in  all 
likelihood  show  but  a  faint  resemblance 
to  the  Ireland  depicted  by  Mr.  Johnson. 


him,  sugared  to  the  utmost;  and  if  he  is  not 
talking  he  must  be  eating— his  mouth  seems 
incapable  of  being  at  rest.  If  he  does  not 
sleep  at  night,  up  he  gets  for  cold  meat  and 
spirits  and  water.  If  all  this  does  not  kill  a 
man  it  must  needs  fatten  him.  ...  As 
you  may  suppose,  he  is  very  entertaining,  but 
whether  it  be  that  he  is  really  worsened,  or 
that  after  so  long  an  absence  the  thing  be- 
comes more  striking — I  never  saw  a  human 
countenance  express  such  intense  and  loath- 
some arrogance  of  self-admiration.  It  is  at 
times  quite  fiendish.  His  humor  is  now  to 
be  orthodox,  because  he  has  made  out  some 
metaphysical  arguments  for  the  Trinity. — In 
short,  I  feel  more  than  ever  admiration  and 
astonishment  at  his  intellect,  and  more  than 
ever  grief  and  indignation  at  all  that  it  is 
coupled  with." 


Literary    Notes 

"  Gabriel  Tolliver/'  a  new  novel  by  Mr. 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  begins  in  the  January 
Era.  It  is  a  Southern  story,  beginning  before 
the  war,  passing  rapidly  over  the  actual  time 
of  conflict,  and  developing  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  reconstruction  period. 

...  .In  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Legal  and  So- 
cial Life  in  Edinburgh  and  London,"  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart  records  this  saying  from  the 
table  talk  of  the  historian  Buckle :  "  Men  and 
women  range  themselves  into  three  classes  or 
orders  of  intelligence ;  you  can  tell  the  lowest 
class  by  their  habit  of  always  talking  about 
persons,  the  next  by  the  fact  that  their  habit 
is  always  to  converse  about  things,  the  high- 
est by  their  preference  for  the  discussion  of 
ideas." 

.  ..  .From  the  same  source  comes  this  anec- 
dote of  Tennyson:  "A  little  niece  of  mine 
was  one  day  standing  beside  his  chair;  he 
lifted  her  up  and  placed  her  on  his  knee  for 
half  a  minute,  and  then  he  put  her  down, 
saying :  '  Now  you  can  say  you  have  sat  on 
Tennyson's  knee.'  It  was  kindly  meant,  but 
there  was  a  self-consciousness  in  the  word  and 
in  the  act  which  was  not  infrequently  to  be 
observed  in  the  poet." 

....Some  of  Southey's  letters,  now  for  the 
first  time  published  in  the  January  Atlantic, 
are  good  examples  of  his  most  caustic  writing. 
This  for  instance :  "  Coleridge  is  at  last  ar- 
rived "  (from  Malta  and  Italy),  "little  im- 
proved in  health  of  body,  and  not  at  all  so  in 
health  of  mind.  He  is  grown  very  fat — which 
he  attributes  to  disease  and  his  wife  believes 
it- -the  fact  is  that  he  is  always  eating  and 
drinking -morning.  noon  and  midnight — 
hardly    ever    without    rum    and    water    beside 


Pebbles 

Hewitt:  "Half  the  world  doesn't  know 
how  the  other  half  lives."  Jewett:  "  I  think 
you  overestimate  the  number  of  people  who 
mind  their  own  business." — Brooklyn  Life. 

...."Truthfully  speaking,  sir,"  began  the 
poor  young  man,  "  I  think  your  daughter  is 
without  a  peer."  "  So  do  I !  "  snapped  the 
multi-millionaire,  "  and  I  shall  find  one  for 
her  at  once.  You  may  go,  sir." — Philadel- 
phia Record. 

...  .Archibald:  "Why  do  you  call  cousin 
Pearl  '  Cuba  '  ?  "  His  Brother:  "  Isn't  she 
Aunt  Mathilda's  daughter?  "  Archibald:  "Yes, 
but  I  don't  see — "  His  Brother:  "  Well, 
then,  isn't  she  the  Pearl  of  Aunt  Tillie's?" — 
Pri)iceton  Tiger. 

...  .Backstop:  "I'm  glad  to  see  that  you 
are  making  a  name  for  yourself  as  an  author, 
old  man."  Scriblet  (modestly)  :  "  Yes.  Hon- 
ors are  being  heaped  on  me.  Why,  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  learned  that  my  latest 
book  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  Boston  lib- 
rary."— Harper's  Bazar. 

How  dear  to  my  heart  was  the  brass  kitchen 
faucet. 
The  fizzing  and  spluttering  faucet,  whereat 
I  would  fill  up  a  dipper  and  carelessly  toss  it 

With  very  delightful  results  at  the  cat. 
'Twas  there  I   would  ^o  when  in  summer   I 
thirsted. 
To  fill  up  that  dipper  and  take  a  long  drink ; 
'Twas   there    in   the    winter    the     water   pipe 
bursted 
And  made  of  the  kitchen  a  fine  skating  rink. 

The   brass  kitchen    faucet 
The  spluttering  faucet, 
The  oft-leaky  faucet 

That  fizzed  o'er  the  sink. 

— Poilhiiid   Orcgonian. 
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The  Independent's  Index 

The  index  of  The  Independent  for 
1901,  which  is  now  ready,  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  subscriber  who  will  notify  us 
that  he  wants  a  copy. 

The  Chicago  Discovery 

On  the  eve  of  the  new  year  the  daily 
papers  made  the  announcement  of  a  great 
discovery  in  the  physiology  of  the  nerv- 
ous •  system.  The  basis  for  the  an- 
nouncement was  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Physiological  Society  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Chicago  by  Dr.  Albert  ¥. 
Matthews,  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  paper  contains  a  theory,  novel  in 
some  respects,  that  claims  to  furnish  an 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  nerve 
impulses  are  transmitted.  The  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  new  theory  were  sum- 
marized and  furnished  very  kindly  to  the 
daily  press  by  the  author  himself  the 
evening  before  his  paper  was  read.  From 
that  summary  we  abstract  what  seem  to 
be  the  important  points.  By  anticipation 
also.  Dr.  Loeb,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, discussed  the  popular  bearings  of 
the  new  theory.  As  the  investigations 
that  led  up  to  the  new  theory  were  under- 
taken as  the  result  of  Prof.  Loeb's  in- 
spiration, this  discussion  is  really  part  of 
the  scientific  communication  from  the 
university  to  the  public. 
Dr.  Matthews  says  : 

"  Motor  nerves  contain  or  consist  of  col- 
loidal solution,  the  colloidal  particles  of  which 
carry  positive  electrical  charges.  Nerve 
protoplasm  is  stimulated  by  the  passage  of 
the  colloidal  particles  from  a  condition  of 
solution  to  one  of  gelatinization  or  jellying. 
This  change  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
ions — that  is,  electrically  charged  atoms  or 
groups  of  atoms  which  bear  negative  charges. 
The  colloidal  particles  of  the  nerves  are  held 
in  solution  by  positively  charged  ions,  sodium, 
potassium,  oalcium,  hydrogen,  et  cetera. 
Whenever  in  any  part  of  a  nerve  negative 
charges  are  in  excess,  the  colloids  pass  from 
a  solution  to  a  jelly.  By  these  facts  chemical 
stimulation  is  shown  to  be  identical  with  elec- 
trical.    Mechanical    nerve    stimulation    occurs 


because  particles  are  forced  together,  and  less 
positive  charges  can  reside  on  them." 

Of  these  assertions  some  are  not  new. 
We  have  known  for  many  years  that 
nervous  substance  is  mainly  composed  of 
colloid  material.  More  recently  as  the 
result  of  the  investigations  of  W.  B. 
Hardy,  of  Cambridge,  England,  we  have 
learned  that  colloidal  solutions  carry  on 
their  particles  negative  or  positive 
charges  of  electricity.  The  colloidal  par- 
ticles in  solution  may  be  precipitated  by 
charges  of  electricity  of  an  opposite  kind 
to  that  which  they  usually  carry.  It  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  flow 
of  a  nerve  impulse  is  somehow  associated 
with  a  current  of  negative  electricity. 
The  impulse  itself  is  not  an  electrical 
wave,  for  its  rate  of  transmission  is  very 
dififerent.  All  of  these  facts  the  investi- 
gators at  Chicago  frankly  concede  as  pre- 
viously known,  and  as  helping  to  form 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  new  theory. 
The  idea  that  nerve  particles  might  be 
analogous  to  minute  Leyden  jars  and  be 
discharged  into  one  another,  is  a  com- 
monplace in  physiology,  tho  the  new 
theory  in  less  familiar  terms  seems  to  in- 
sist on  it  so  much.  What  is  novel  in  the 
recent  announcement  is  the  theoretic  at- 
tempt to  show  how  chemical,  electrical, 
mechanical  and  thermic  nerve  stimuli 
may  all  produce  equivalent  effects  be- 
cause of  the  similar  disturbance  of  elec- 
trical conditions  they  set  up. 

To  bring  all  these  disparate  factors  un- 
der one  rubric,  it  is  assumed  that  the  flow 
of  a  nerve  impulse  sets  up  an  electrical 
disequilibrium  in  the  colloid  material  of 
nerves,  that  causes  it  to  pass  from  a  con- 
dition of  solution  to  that  of  "  gelation." 
by  which  we  suppose  gelatinization  is 
meant,  since  it  is  explained  by  the  fa- 
miliar term  "  jellying."  This  crude 
process  of  gelatinization  is  announced  as 
the  explanation  of  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  nerve  impulse  transmission.  Nothing 
is  said  of  the  process  of  degelatinization 
that  must  ensue  before  another  impulse 
can  be  transmitted,  tho,  as  is  well  known, 
the  resolution  of  once  gelatinized  mate- 
rial is  a  more  difficult  problem  than  the 
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original  gelatinization.  Electrical  energy 
is  supposed  to  effect  all  these  changes 
without  any  very  definite  details  as  to  the 
method  in  which  it  accomplishes  its  won- 
derful results. 

The  main  interest  of  the  theory  for  the 
public  is  the  supposedly  easy  explanation 
it  affords  of  hitherto  unexplained  familiar 
nervous  phenomena.  Anesthesia,  for  in- 
stance, is  said  to  lose  all  its  mystery  in 
the  presence  of  the  new  discovery.  We 
are  told : 

"  All  anesthetics  dissolve  fat.  They  reduce 
the  irritability  of  the  nerves  or  protoplasm 
because  the  colloids  in  the  nerve  are  largely 
fat  compounds,  and  more  soluble  in  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  water  than  in  water  alone.  All 
anesthetics  render  the  colloidal  solution  more 
permanent  and  prevent  gelation." 

A  cruder  explanation  of  anesthesia  than 
this  has,  we  venture  to  say,  never  been 
presented.  We  are  told,  in  Dr.  Loeb's 
discovery,  that  "  the  influence  of  anesthet- 
•  ics  is  directly  proportional  to  their  ability 
to  dissolve  fat."  This  is  an  unproven 
assertion,  and  surely  medical  men  will 
not  be  expected  to  believe  that  during  the 
course  of  the  administration  of  ether,  for 
instance,  fat  is  actually  dissolved  out  of 
the  nervous  tissues.  Nothing  so  far 
reaching  as  this  can  easily  have  occurred 
and  yet  the  patient  be  entirely  himself  a 
few  minutes  afterward. 

Drunkenness  resembles  anesthesia,  and 
is  said  to  be  explicable  in  the  same  way 
by  the  new  theory.  As  alcohol  does  not 
dissolve  fat  we  are  left  to  see  the  details 
of  the  action  of  alcohol  for  ourselves. 
The  triumph  of  the  new  theory  is,  how- 
ever, its  ability  to  account  for  the  useful- 
ness of  alcohol  as  a  cure  for  snake  bite. 
As  this  additional  piece  of  information 
occurs  in  all  the  printed  reports,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  it  was  given  out  by  one 
of  the  interviewed  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  fact  that  the  supposed  scien- 
tific explanation  of  this  action  is  given 
makes  it  clear  that  the  snake  bite  portion 
is  no  merely  extraneous  sensational  addi- 
tion.    It  is  said  : 

"  The  effect  of  snake  bite  was  shown  by 
Darwin  to  be  immediate  coagulation  of  the 
nerve  colloids.  This  is  the  way  it  causes 
death.  But  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  dilute 
this  substance,  so  if  the  alcohol  can  reach  the 
nerves  and  the  brain  cells  in  time  it  will  pre- 
vent the  action  of  the  snake  poison." 


Now  all  this  would  be  very  beautiful  if 
alcohol  ever  really  did  any  good  in  snake 
poison.  There  is  a  popular  tradition  to 
the  effect  that  it  does.  Careful  investi- 
gation, however,  has  shown  that  numbers 
of  people  bitten  by  snakes  when  drunk 
have  died,  that  a  number  of  snake  bitten 
patients  have  succumbed  despite  satura- 
tion with  alcohol,  and  that  no  reputable 
set  of  statistics  shows  that  alcohol  ever 
Had  any  beneficial  effect  in  cases  of  poi- 
sonous snake  bite. 

This  is  the  third  scientific  discovery  re- 
ported as  made  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago that  has  been  given  great  notoriety 
in  the  public  press.  Salt  was  proclaimed 
as  a  sort  of  elixir  of  life;  and  we  were 
told  that  the  secret  of  fertilization  had 
been  stripped  of  its  mystery  and  shown 
to  be  merely  a  result  of  special  chemical 
irritation.  The  fate  of  these  two  dis- 
coveries threw  some  discredit  on  Ameri- 
can methods  of  publishing  scientific  ad- 
vance. Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  keep  scientific 
matters  of  interest  from  the  public  press ; 
but  it  would  seem,  in  the  present  instance, 
that  notoriety  was  invited.  This  always 
leads  to  exaggeration  of  the  presumed 
importance  of  a  discovery  and  to  conse- 
quent disappointment  of  the  public. 
Some  of  this  disappointment  inevitably 
reflects  discredit  on  science.  There  cer- 
tainly seems  no  good  reason  why  the 
present  theory  should  have  been  pro- 
claimed as  a  path-breaking  discovery. 
At  most,  it  represents  but  a  single  step 
in  advance,  and  that  founded  on  a  novel 
hypothesis  rather  than  original  observa- 
tions. 

A  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  the 
foundations  of  the  neuron  theory  of  the 
constitution  of  nervous  substance  was  an- 
nounced at  the  International  Medical 
Congress  at  Berlin.  It  attracted  very  lit- 
tle attention,  because  the  modest  discov- 
erer waited  for  confirmation  of  his  obser- 
vations by  others.  Besides,  Koch's  tu- 
berculin occupied  all  minds.  Tuberculin 
is  remembered  only  as  a  great  failure,  but 
Kamon  y  Cajal's  researches  upon  the 
nervous  system  remain  as  some  of  the  best 
work  of  the  last  century.  Great  scientific 
discoveries  are  not  clamorous  for  consid- 
cration  at  their  birth.  The  neuron  theory 
with  its  suggestion  of  the  contractile  vi- 
tality of  the  living  cell  as  the  causp  g{ 
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nerve  impulse  transmission  rather  than 
any  mere  physical  or  chemical  change  re- 
mains to-day  as  the  most  promising  field 
for  work  in  this  intricate  problem  of 
nerve  force  transference,  and  even  the  re- 
cent announcements  from  Chicago  do  not 
seem  to  displace  it. 

Our  Duty  to  Cuba 

A  REVIEW  of  the  life  and  the  recent 
utterances  of  General  Tomas  Estrada 
Palnia  at  once  suggests  the  thought  that 
the  Cuban  people  were  very  fortunate  in 
having  at  their  service  so  ideal  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  to  which  he  has  been 
elected.  His  patriotism  is  proved  by  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence for  more  than  thirty  years.  For 
that  cause  he  fought  almost  to  the  end 
of  the  Ten  Years'  War,  and  then  suffered 
imprisonment  and  exile.  As  a  soldier  he 
attained  high  rank  in  the  Cuban  army. 
He  was  President  of  the  insurgents'  Pro- 
visional Government.  A  native  of  the 
island,  where  he  was  educated  for  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  before  he  began  his  fight 
for  Cuban  liberty,  he  knows  his  people 
thoroughly,  their  good  qualities,  their 
faults,  their  impulses  and  their  aspira- 
tions. 

To  this  knowledge  has  been  added  an 
experience  abroad  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  service  to  him  and  to  Cuba 
in  the  first  years  of  the  republic.  For 
seventeen  years  General  Palma  has  lived 
here  in  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the 
education  of  young  men  from  his  island, 
and  becoming  familiar  with  the  charac- 
ter and  aims  of  the  American  people. 
He  goes  to  Cuba  now  with  a  knowledge 
that  no  other  Cuban  has  ever  had  of  our 
ways  and  our  attitude  toward  the  island ; 
of  the  needs  of  his  people,  and  of  the 
value  to  them  of  the  continued  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States.  The  patriotic 
ardor  of  his  early  years  is  tempered  by 
the  cool  judgment  of  maturity.  His 
varied  experience  and  the  influences  to 
which  he  has  been  exposed  for  nearly 
two  decades  have  fitted  him  completely 
for  the  task  before  him. 

This  is  shown  in  what  he  has  said  since 
the  election.  His  aim  will  be  to  make 
permanent  peace  in  Cuba  by  promoting 
that  prosperity  that  will  give  all  the  peo- 


ple employment.  He  will  avoid  ostenta- 
tion and  teach  economy  in  the  public 
service.  He  abhors  political  intrigue  and 
the  professional  revolutionists  who  are 
the  curse  of  almost  every  Spanish- 
American  country.  He  is  grateful  to  us, 
but  he  denies  that  he  is  in  favor  of  an- 
liexation ;  his  people,  he  says,  for  long 
years  to  come  will  prefer  independence. 
But  he  desires  that  the  relations  between 
the  island  and  the  States  shall  be  those 
of  ever  increasing  friendliness,  and  most 
earnestly  he  longs  for  those  reciprocal 
tariff  concessions  withovit  which  he  can- 
not hope  to  see  Cuba  permanently  peace- 
ful. 

"  You  should  complete  your  great 
work,"  says  this  Cuban  patriot,  "  the 
most  magnificent  undertaking  a  nation 
ever  imposed  upon  itself."  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Root  have  clear- 
ly shown  that  for  "  weighty  reasons  of 
morality  and  national  interest,"  and  by 
"  every  consideration  of  honor  and  ex- 
pediency," we  are  bound  to  give  Cuba  a 
market.  Since  the  war  she  has  had  none 
elsewhere.  General  Palma  also  points 
to  our  moral  obligation,  not  forgetting 
the  similar  obligation  of  his  own  people : 
"  There  is  a  moral  obligation  still  resting 
upon  the  United  States.  This  great  country 
should  help  to  establish  peace  and  prosperity 
in  Cuba;  it  must  do  so  before  its  work  is 
finished.  The  first  task,  that  of  taking  upon 
itself  the  battles  of  a  weaker  people,  was  not 
greater  or  of  more  importance  than  the  second, 
which  is  to  make  peace  permanent.  I  under- 
stand the  people  of  my  country.  They  are 
gentle,  mild,  and  obedient.  They  hate 
tyranny.  They  will  give  allegiance  and  honor 
to  a  just  government.  There  need  be  no  fear 
of  an  uprising  if  employment  is  guaranteed. 
Give  us  prosperity  and  you  will  guarantee 
the  continuance  of  peace.  There  is  not  a 
people  in  the  world  that  will  not  revolt 
against  hunger.  When  T  .spoke  of  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  United  States,  I  should  have 
added  that  a  similar  moral  obligation,  but  a 
deeper  one,  rests  upon  Cuba.  It  is  our  duty 
to  demonstrate  that  the  lives  laid  down  by 
sons  of  American  mothers  in  our  behalf  were 
not  thrown  away ;  that  the  great  trust  of 
the  American  people  was  not  misplaced." 

He  might  have  said  that  our  moral  ob- 
ligation was  made  heavier  and  more 
binding  when  we  required  Cuba  to  ac- 
cept the  restrictions  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment. This  is  true.  But  his  sincere  de- 
sire to  promote   fricndshi])   in   all   ways 
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has  governed   his  utterances  concerning 
those  restrictions  and  the  Tsle  of  Pines. 

What  ought  we  to  do?  How  should 
we  assist  him  in  procuring  for  all  Cubans 
that  employment  which  is  the  basis  of 
permanent  peace?  Simply  by  reducing 
our  duties  on  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco. 
"  If  this  reduction  is  granted,  the  pros- 
perity of  Cuba  will  be  immediate  and 
great;  a  denial  of  it  will  mean  ruin." 
General  Palma  says  that  Cuba  should  ask- 
nothing  that  would  injure  our  industries, 
but  he  thinks  that  one-half  of  the  duty 
on  sugar  might  reasonably  be  cut  away. 
Then  the  Cuban  planter  could  sell  in  our 
market,  his  only  one,  at  a  little  profit ; 
under  the  present  duty  he  can  sell  only 
at  a  loss. 

He  is  right.  Not  only  ought  we  to 
make  this  reduction  of  tariff  duties,  but 
we  should  do  it  without  any  delay. 
Cuba's  need  is  present  and  pressing. 
The  large  new  crop  of  sugar  is  now  made 
unprofitable  by  the  tariff  tax,  which  com- 
pels the  planter  to  sell  for  less  than  i^ 
cents  a  pound.  Congress  should  not 
wait  for  negotiations  with  the  new  Cuban 
Government.  We  may  be  confident  that 
all  the  concessions  for  which  we  can 
reasonably  ask  will  be  made  by  that  Gov- 
ernment in  return  for  the  desired  conces- 
sions on  our  part,  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance for  the  welfare  of  the  island.  Con- 
gress should  at  once  reduce  by  one-half 
the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar,  with  the  ex- 
pressed condition  that  a  continued  main- 
tenance of  the  lower  rate  will  depend 
upon  reciprocal  action  at  Havana. 

Apartment  Life 

Commenting  upon  the  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  private  houses  from  Man- 
hattan Island,  the  New  York  Times 
makes  the  sensible  suggestion  that  we 
would  do  well  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
look  for  the  benefits  which  may  result 
from  the  adoption  of  apartment  house 
life  rather  than  for  the  attendant  evils,  if 
any  there  be. 

No  longer  ago  than  1890  plans  were 
filed  in  a  single  year  for  no  less  than  835 
private  houses,  to  be  constructed  within 
what  is  now  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
The  present  annual  average  barely  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred,  and  it  may  go  yet 
lower,  since  the  only  private  houses  now 
in  much  demand  arc  mansions  for  fami- 


lies of  great  wealth.  The  middle  classes, 
including  a  large  majority  of  business 
and  professional  men,  have  been  forced 
into  apartment  houses,  as  the  wage-earn- 
ing classes  long  since  were  forced  into 
tenements. 

That  this  change  has  been  inevitable, 
and  must  continue,  is  well  understood  by 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  its  causes. 

First  among  these  is  the  enormous 
value  of  land  on  this  narrow  island, 
where  has  been  built  a  city  that  is  well 
described  as  the  second  metropolis  and 
the  first  cosmopolis  of  the  world.  This 
value  has,  for  the  time  being,  been  en- 
hanced by  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  living 
on  Long  Island,  or  across  the  North 
River  in  New  Jersey,  while  doing  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City.  Bridges  and 
tunnels  will  presently  eliminate  this  fac- 
tor, but,  ere  that  is  accomplished,  the 
growth  of  business  interests  and  the  ever 
increasing  pressure  upon  hotel  accommo- 
dations by  that  host  of  pilgrims  from 
every  land  and  clime  who  now  come  to 
New  York,  as  all  the  world  once  went  to 
Rome,  will  have  more  than  made  good 
any  falling  off  of  demand  for  house  room 
for  permanent  residents. 

Co-operating  with  the  high  values  of 
land  must  be  added  a  certain  economy, 
which  the  apartment  in  most  instances 
offers.  Such  items  as  heating  and  light- 
ing, care  of  the  sidewalk,  especially  in 
winter,  and  often  also  domestic  service, 
are  greatly  reduced  by  apartment  con- 
struction. Many  families  also  regard 
the  apartment  as  more  convenient,  even 
as  more  comfortable,  than  the  private 
house.  Stair  climbing  is  eliminated,  as 
are  also  many  features  of  arrangement 
which  "  make  work  "  for  the  housekeeper 
in  the  private  dwelling. 

The  chief  indictment  of  apartment 
house  life  has  been  its  alleged  unfavor- 
ableness  to  domesticity.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  charge  will  stand  un- 
der investigation.  In  one  of  his  delight- 
ful studies  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
gods.  Professor  Washburn  Hopkins  has 
shown  how  monotheism  inevitably  arises 
in  the  religious  development  of  a  migrat- 
ing people.  Moving  on  and  on,  from 
one  home  to  another,  a  migratory  host 
leaves  behind  and  forgets  its  local  gods 
and  shrines ;  the  sacred  springs,  the  mys- 
terious groves,  the  frowning  hill,  the 
haunts  of  elves  and  nymphs.       But  the 
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infinite,  overarching  sky  is  ever  visible, 
and  it  becomes  the  one  supreme  divinity, 
the  all-seeing  and  all-commanding  Zeus. 
A  parallel  evolution,  we  suspect,  goes  on 
in  the  migrating  family.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Spencer,  in  one  of  his  chapters  on  domes- 
tic institutions,  argues  that  the  nomadic 
habits  of  a  pastoral  life  were  a  chief  cause 
of  the  development  of  a  definite  patriar- 
chal family  out  of  the  broader  organiza- 
tion of  the  clan,  in  which  family  life 
scarcely  had  a  separate  existence.  A  like 
effect,  we  imagine,  must  in  many  in- 
stances be  produced  by  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  "  moving."  A  family  that  moves 
every  year  or  two  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  live  more  and  more  within  itself, 
and  find  its  happiness  in  its  own  narrow 
circle.  Local  interests  are  destroyed,  the 
homestead  ceases  to  be  a  reality,  old 
friends  are  forgotten,  new  acquaintances 
are  made  with  less  and  less  freedom,  and 
seldom  ripen  into  strong  attachments. 

It  is  not  family  affection,  then,  which 
we  should  expect  to  see  destroyed  by 
apartment  house  life  and  the  habit  of 
"  moving."  Rather,  it  is  neighborhood 
feeling,  helpful  friendships,  church  con- 
nections and  those  homely  common  in- 
terests which  are  the  foundations  of  civic 
pride  and  duty.  Family  life  may  con- 
tinue to  be  as  pure  and  as  strong  in  New 
York  City  as  it  ever  has  been.  But  to  re- 
create that  neighborhood  instinct,  which 
was  once  so  characteristic  of  Washington 
Square  and  of  Waverley  Place,  of  Green- 
wich village,  of  Chelsea  and  of  Bloom- 
ingdale,  will  hardly  be  possible  when  all 
the  brown  stone  fronts  have  been  re- 
placed by  seven  or  eight  story  apartment 
houses. 

In  what  we  have  said  about  the  sur- 
vival of  family  life  in  apartment  houses 
we  have  assumed  that  a  certain  existing 
prejudice  against  children  in  apartments 
is  not  a  permanent  element  in  the  situa- 
tion. This  we  believe.  Children  have 
undoubtedly  been  objected  to  by  apart- 
ment house  landlords.  But  this  feeling 
probably  goes  with  an  era  of  unspeakably 
bad  taste  in  apartment  house  construc- 
tion. The  first-built  flats  were  unsafe, 
badly  ventilated,  hideously  bedizened  and 
bedaubed.  The  "  decorations,"  however, 
altho  eminently  worthy  to  be  classed  with 
states-prison  offenses,  were  the  apple  of 
the  landlord  eye,  and  children,  who  might 
scratch  or  mar,  were  correspondinglv  in- 


tolerable. The  present  fashion  has  for 
the  most  part  displaced  the  earlier  tawdri- 
ness,  but  it  tends  toward  costly  and  rather 
meaningless  display  in  floors,  walls  and 
other  purely  superficial  things.  All  this, 
in  the  course  of  time,  must  inevitably  give 
way  to  that  sound  taste  which  insists 
upon  honest  construction,  the  presence  of 
genuine  comforts — such  as  large  win- 
dows, solid,  usable  fire  places,  simple  and 
durable  plumbing — and  which  relegates 
mere  decoration  to  that  modest  place 
which  it  must  always  occupy  in  sound 
art.  With  these  changes  accomplished, 
and  greater  attention  given  to  fire  proof 
construction,  to  sunlight  and  to  ventila- 
tion, the  apartment  should  be  as  suitable 
a  place  for  children  as  the  city  house  has 
ever  been. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  apartment 
life  will  become  what  it  is  pre-eminently 
fit  to  be,  a  mode  of  existence  for  relatively 
short  periods  rather  than  for  "all  the 
year  round."  Already  American  fami- 
lies that  can  afford  it  spend  the  summer 
months  in  country  houses,  and  every  in- 
dication points  toward  a  steady  growth 
of  this  habit  until  not  only  the  wealthy, 
but  also  the  middle  class  residents  of 
cities  spend  one-half  or  three-quarters  of 
the  year  outside  of  city  limits.  The  de- 
velopment of  passenger  transportation  by 
electricity,  with  its  possibility  of  travel  at 
one  hundred  miles  or  more  an  hour,  will 
almost  certainly  reduce  city  residence  to  a 
transient  occupation  of  soundly  built  and 
comfortable  apartments,  more  or  less 
"  furnished,"  by  people  whose  real  homes 
are  in  suburb  or  country.  In  these 
changes  we  see  nothing  but  good  for 
mankind.  ' 

Conditional  Gifts 

We  quite  understand  the  argument 
against  conditional  gifts.  A  rich  man 
has  it  in  his  heart  that  a  certain  good 
cause,  which  will  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money,  should  be  provided  for,  but  he 
does  not  think  it  wise,  or  does  not  feel 
able,  to  give  the  whole  sum  required.  It 
may  be  a  college  that  needs  endowment, 
or  a  church  or  hospital  that  needs  to  he 
built.  Accordingly  he  oft'ers  to  give  a 
third  or  a  half  of  the  amount  if  all  the 
rest  can  be  collected  from  the  general 
public  within  a  given  time.  Then  begins 
the  task.     The  president  of  the  college, 
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or  the  financial  agent,  calls  on  every  man 
and  woman  who,  he  thinks,  can  give  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars.  The 
pressure  is  severe ;  it  becomes  crushing 
as  the  limit  of  time  approaches.  Sensi- 
tive consciences  are  whipt  into  unwilling 
beneficence,  for  if  they  do  not  give  the 
whole  amount  will  be  lost.  College  presi- 
dents nearly  die  of  the  strain,  and  the 
givers  feel  that  a  compulsion  has  been 
put  on  them  which  they  are  often  unable 
to  resist,  but  to  which  they  are  not  really 
willing  to  yield.  The  glory  of  the  en- 
dowment goes  chiefly  to  the  man  who 
started  the  subscription,  but  the  burden 
may  fall  quite  as  much  or  more  on  other 
m^n. 

Yet  this  is  the  usual  way  now  of  rais- 
ing a  fund.  Take  Oberlin  College,  for 
example.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  of- 
fered it  $200,000  if  other  givers  would 
raise  $300,000  more  before  January  ist. 
liow  great  was  the  anxiety,  but  it  was  ac- 
complished on  the  last  day.  We  doubt 
not  that  unwilling  gifts  were  squeezed 
out  of  good  men.  The  same  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller made  a  similar  conditional  offer  of 
$200,000  to  Barnard  College,  the  wom- 
an's annex  to  Columbia  University,  011 
condition  of  as  much  more  being  raised 
before  New  Year's  Day.  In  this  case 
the  amount  was  not  raised,  notwithstand- 
ing strenuous  efforts  by  the  treasurer, 
who  had  perhaps  before  that  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of 
the  college  in  securing  its  establishment, 
in  this  case  Mr.  Rockefeller  keeps  his 
offer  open  for  some  time  longer. 

We  may  prefer  outright  gifts,  and 
there  are  advantages  in  the  method  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  employed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  at  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  simply 
duplicates  whatever  all  others  have  given. 
And  Mr.  Carnegie's  way  has  its  advan- 
tages, where  he  either  gives  outright,  or 
requires  that  a  library  established  shall 
be  adequately  maintained.  Yet  the  con- 
ditional gift  has  its  advantages  and  its 
general  success,  as  in  the  million  dollars 
for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation jubilee  fund  and  building,  much 
of  which  was  promised  conditionally. 

The  general  and  pretty  nearly  conclu- 
sive argument  in  favor  of  conditional 
gifts  is  that  the  method  is  successful ;  it 
brings  the  money.  The  college  presi- 
dents are  willing  and  eager  to  take  the 


labor  for  the  Sake  of  the  results.  The 
burden  is  excessive  for  a  short  time,  but 
the  subsequent  relief  is  long.  Ftlrther. 
it  is  well  that  a  pressure  be  put  on  men  of 
moderate  means  to  give ;  they  are  not  too 
ready  to  do  it,  and  the  gift's  they  make 
under  pressure  they  will  find  it  easier  to 
repeat  when  there  is  less  pressure.  Nor 
is  it  a  fair  thing  that  the  great  multitude 
of  capable  men  should  lean  back  on  a  few 
rich  men  who  feel  their  obligation  and 
let  them  take  the  whole  burden  of  public 
benefaction.  Dr.  Pearsons  has  given; 
away  some  millions  of  dollars  in  this  wav 
to  colleges,  and  by  the  conditions  imposed 
has  spurred  others  to  bestow  on  them- 
selves the  privilege  of  liberal  giving,  and! 
at  the  same  time  has  secured  for  the  in- 
stitutions more  than  double  what  he  has^ 
himself  given.  The  end  crowns  this  sort 
of  work,  and  we  see  no  serious  objection! 
to  it,  while  the  advantages  are  manifest! 
and  permanent. 

The    Puzzling    Excise   Question 

A  MORE  difficult  and  confusing  prob- 
lem of  duty  and  casuistry  could  hardly 
be  imagined  than  that  presented  to  the 
people  of  New  York  in  the  present  Sun- 
day excise  question.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists in  the  adjustment  between  what  is 
ideally  best  and  what  is  actually  prac- 
ticable, what  should  be  our  final  aim,  and 
what  we  can  now  accomplish ;  and  the 
difficulty  is  enhanced  by  the  virtual  prom- 
ises of  the  two  recognized  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  reform,  Mr.  Low  and  Mr- 
Jerome.  Both  frankly  declared  that  they 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
present  administration  to  close  all  the 
side  doors  and  cracks  in  the  saloons,  and 
on  this  basis  they  were  elected. 

The  ideal  condition  is  the  closing  of 
all  the  saloons  all  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  all  the  seven  days  in  the  week.  If  ai 
saloon  is  an  evil  Sunday,  it  is  an  evil 
Monday.  We  would  have  all  moral  in- 
fluence, through  education  and  religion, 
employed  to  abolish  the  saloon.  This 
can  be  successfully  done  in  many  places, 
so  that  the  popular  vote  will  then  sup- 
press it  entirely.  But  such  a  condition 
does  not  exist  here.  There  are  so  many 
people  that  want  the  saloon,  who  are  not 
educated  to  understand  its  evils,  that  the 
popular  vote  will  keep  it.    We  are  driven 
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against  our  will  to  the  effort,  not  to  sup- 
press the  saloon,  but  to  restrict  it  as  much 
as  the  people  will  allow.  We  will  close 
it  part  of  the  night ;  we  will  close  it  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  if  we  can,  or  Sunday 
only,  or  all  but  half  of  Sunday,  or  an 
hour  of  Sunday.  We  will  close  it  in  the 
State,  or  in  counties  or  towns  or  Assem- 
bly districts.  Just  how  much  we  can 
close  it  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  but  the 
general  duty  to  close  it  all  we  can  ought 
to  be  clear.  And  this  not  for  any  re- 
Jigious  reason,  not  because  it  is  the  Sab- 
hath  day,  for  the  law  knows  no  religious 
Sabbath  day,  only  a  people's  rest  day,  on 
which  the  people  must  be  protected  in 
their  rest. 

But  there  is  a  strict  law  on  paper  which 
closes  all  saloons  on  Sunday ;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  all  open  on  Sun- 
day, under  one  pretense  or  another,  and 
open,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  they  will  re- 
main more  or  less,  because  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  close  them.  And,  further, 
with  the  present  habits  of  a  great  many 
people,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
saloon  for  the  beer  which  they  believe 
they  need  for  their  Sunday  dinner.  It  is 
an  evasion  to  say  that  they  can  buy  their 
beer  in  bottles  Saturday — well-to-do  peo- 
ple can — but  bottled  beer  costs  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  beer  from  the 
wood,  and,  besides,  only  the  people  that 
have  ice-chests  can  keep  the  beer  fit  to 
drink  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

We  do  not  like  to  let  down  the  bars 
of  law,  for  the  law  is  good.  But  a  good 
law  openly  violated  is  bad,  very  bad. 
Something  must  be  done.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  let  the  wards,  or  election  dis- 
tricts, in  the  city  have  local  option  on 
open  or  closed  saloons.  That  is  good  for 
the  country,  and  for  some  residence  dis- 
tricts in  our  cities.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
do  better,  altho  it  would  open  the  saloons 
by  law  on  Sunday  in  certain  sections 
where  the  people  want  it. 

.\nother  proposal  is  to  allow  the  sa- 
loon to  sell  beer  certain  hours  of  Sunday, 
say  at  noon,  or  during  the  afternoon,  just 
as  bake  shops  are  allowed  to  sell  bread. 
Such  a  change  would  not  make  the  law 
a  dead  letter,  as  at  present.  If  we  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  it.  it  is  not  because 
it  is  a  good  thing,  but  because,  as  a  bad 
thing,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  law  set  at  de- 


fiance by  the  customs  of  the  community. 
It  is  at  least  honest. 

One  other  plan  is  proposed,  and  that 
by  very  good  men,  and  we  are  not  sure 
but  it  is  that  favored  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration of  the  city.  It  is  that,  with  the 
revision  of  the  Raines  law  as  to  fake 
hotels,  there  should  be  not  a  strict  but  a 
judicious  administration  of  the  law 
against  Sunday  saloons.  They  would 
still  keep  them  legally  closed,  but  if  a 
man  goes  in  quietly  by  the  side  door  to 
get  his  Sunday  beer,  and  makes  no  dis- 
turbance, they  would  take  pains  not  to 
observe  it.  There  would  be  no  open  and 
visible  violation,  such  as  would  at  all  dis- 
turb the  peace.  The  very  serious  objec- 
tion to  this  is  that  it  condones  a  real  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  and  yet  perhaps  less 
real  hurt  will  be  done  in  this  way  than  in 
case  either  of  the  other  plans  should  be 
adopted.  It  is  not  to  be  approved,  and 
yet  there  is  no  practicable  plan  that  can 
be  approved,  and  this  fact  is  what  makes 
our  Sunday  excise  question  so  difficult  to 
solve  ethically. 

A  very  interesting  phase  of  the  matter, 
and  a  really  helpful  one,  is  presented  by 
The  Evening  Post,  which  lately  re- 
ported a  leading  German  citizen's 
belief  that  the  German  sentiment  as  to 
the  saloon  is  by  no  means  as  toler- 
ant as  is  generally  supposed.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  Germans  do  not  want  an 
open  Sunday  saloon,  that  they  really  pre- 
fer the  American  Sunday,  and  that  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
will  be  on  the  same  side,  and  that  a 
plebiscite  on  a  local  option  issue  would 
go  against  the  saloon.  This  would  make 
New  York  a  soberer  city  than  Boston, 
which  we  do  not  easily  believe.  And  yet 
we  suppose  this  is  the  view  of  such  Ger- 
mans of  long  American  experience  as 
ex-Mayor  Scliieren.  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Carl  Schurz.  We  hope  they  are  right, 
and  if  we  thought  they  were  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  Dr.  Funk's  proposal  of 
local  option  tried.  That  proposal  has  the 
advantage  that  it  would  close  the  saloons 
entirely  in  certain  sections.  A  law  open- 
ing the  saloons  at  certain  hours  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  honest  and 
of  really  closing  the  saloons  a  part  of  the 
day.  The  plan  favored  by  Mayor  Low. 
Judge  Jerome  and,  we  suppose,  Carl 
Schurz  and  ex-Mayor  Schieren,  would 
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be  the  easiest  to  carry  out,  and  requires 
no  repeal  of  the  law  against  saloons,  and 
would  give  a  quiet  Sunday,  while  not 
sending  the  patrons  of  the  saloon  all  back 
to  Tammany.  We  repeat  that  where  the 
ideal  is  impossible  the  choice  of  a  lesser 
evil  is  not  easy.  But  an  honest  man  has 
the  right  to  choose  a  lesser  evil. 


The   Bible  Fairly  Interpreted 

Our  editorial  two  weeks  ago,  "  Cre- 
denda  and  Horrenda,"  has  stirred  up  a 
number  of  correspondents,  of  whom  per- 
haps the  most  representative,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  trenchant,  is  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Eaton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Western  Recorder.  He  thus 
writes  us : 

Please  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  which 
a  number  of  us  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  answer. 

Do  you  hold  that  we  are  under  obligation 
to  believe  whatever  the  Bible,  fairly  inter- 
preted, teaches ;  and  to  do  whatever  the  Bible, 
fairly  interpreted,  enjoins? 

The  bearings  of  this  question  are  obvious ; 
and  a  clear  cut  answer  from  you  will  help  to 
clear  the  air. 

The  Western  Recorder,  of  which  Dr. 
Eaton  has  long  been  the  editor,  is  well 
known  for  its  firm  advocacy  of  the  stifT- 
est  Baptist  theological  conservatism.  It 
is  the  paper  which  so  vigorously  fought 
against  Professor  Whitsitt  in  the  contro- 
versy which  shook  the  Southern  Baptists 
a  few  years  ago  and  ended  in  Professor 
Whitsitt's  resignation.  We  remember  it 
as  the  paper  which  some  years  ago  gave 
a  remarkable  answer  to  a  woman  who 
wanted  to  know  if  it  would  be  unscrip- 
tural  for  her  to  repeat  a  verse  of  scripture 
aloud  in  a  public  Sunday  school  exercise. 
She  was  told  that  she  could  hardly 
be  guilty  of  a  greater  sin,  as  it  would  be 
using  the  Bible  to  disobey  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Eaton  asks  two  questions.  The 
first  is  whether  "  we  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  believe  whatever  the  Bible,  fairly 
interpreted,  teaches."  To  this  we  give 
the  "  clear  cut  "  answer.  No.  For  ex- 
ample, to  our  literary  sense  the  Bible, 
fairly  interpreted,  declares  in  its  first 
chapter  that  the  world  was  made  in  six 
days  of  the  usual  sort,  with  mornings  and 
evenings.  We  arc  perfectly  familiar 
with    the    evasions    by    which    the   plain 


meaning  is  explained  away,  but  which 
never  deceived  such  a  scholar  of  good 
literary  common  sense  as  was  Dr.  How- 
ard Crosby,  who  once  told  the  present 
writer  that  he  believed  the  world  was 
made  in  six  twenty-four  hour  days  be- 
cause the  Bible  said  so.  We  have  no 
doubt  the  writer  of  Genesis  so  meant  his 
language  to  be  understood,  and  it  was, 
in  fact,  generally  so  understood  until  the 
days  of  geology.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  world  was  made,  nor  that  Adam 
or  Eve  was  made,  in  the  way  described 
realistically  in  Genesis. 

Another  illustration.  We  think  that 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
"  fairly  interpreted,"  indicates  something 
much  more  serious  than  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  catastrophe 
was  expected  to  take  place  within  the 
lifetime  of  some  of  the  disciples.  The 
"  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  "  was  to  ap- 
pear in  the  heavens,  and  the  Son  of  Man 
was  to  "  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  power  and  great  glory,"  and  "  send 
forth  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of 
a  trumpet  "  to  "  gather  his  elect  from  the 
four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to 
the  other."  Now  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  statement,  "  fairly  interpreted  "  as 
a  matter  of  belief,  happened  or  is  justi- 
fied by  anything  that  has  yet  happened ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  Church  discov- 
ered, after  "  this  generation  "  had  passed, 
the  prophecy,  as  they  understood  it,  had 
missed  its  timely  fulfillment. 

We  could  add  a  goodly  number  of 
other  similar  illustrations. 

Dr.  Eaton's  other  question  is  whether 
"  we  are  under  obligation  to  do  whatever 
the  Bible,  fairly  interpreted,  enjoins?" 
Again  we  answer,  No. 

The  Bible,  "  fairly  interpreted,"  seems 
to  us  to  "  enjoin  "  women  to  keep  si- 
lence in  the  churches.  Wc  can  get  no 
other  fair  interpretation  out  of  Paul's 
language.  To  our  mind  it  is  clear  that 
women  now  have  a  right  to  speak  and 
teach,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church  has  reversed  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  said  through  Paul.  That  is,  if  Dr. 
Eaton  prefers,  we  set  up  our  own  private 
judgment  against  Paul's  inspiration  ;  but 
"  we  think  we  have  the  Holy  Spirit  " 
with  us. 

This  is  a  single  example ;  but  it  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  give  a  series  of 
things  "  enjoined  "   in   the  Bible,  which 
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we  are  no  longer  "  under  obligation  to 
do,"  than  it  is  to  give  such  a  series  of 
things  no  longer  to  be  believed ;  and  the 
reason  is  plain.  The  sixty-six  books  in 
the  Bible  were  not  written  by  men  who 
had  the  advantage  of  modern  knowledge, 
but  they  did  have  the  sense  of  right ;  ant! 
when  this  sense  failed,  as  sometimes  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  was  corrected  by 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  in  the  New  in 
the  enunciation  of  great  principles  that 
are  applicable  to  all  new  duties  and  all 
changed  relations.  The  highest  ethical 
philosophy  and  the  deepest  moral  obli- 
gation were  taught  by  Him  who  thereby 
became  the  world's  Master,  when  He 
laid  down  the  rule  of  love  to  God  and 
man,  as  against  not  only  the  rule  of 
selfishness,  but  even  against  the  rule  of 
righteousness,  of  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment makes  so  much.  Justice  is  not 
enough;  love  must  control;  and  out  of 
that  law  of  love  the  Holy  Spirit  dwell- 
ing in  our  hearts  will  draw  all  current 
duties,  and  all  the  truths  and  beliefs  we 
need  to  live  aright.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
contain  truth  enough,  all  the  truth  those 
for  whom  they  were  written  were  able 
to  digest ;  and  they  contain  guiding  prin- 
ciples enough  out  of  which  we  may  con- 
tinue to  educe  all  the  rules  we  need  to 
obey  in  order  to  gain  the  approval  of 
God  and  man. 

"Fianneled     ^udyard     Kipling    is     half 
Fools"  right  and  half  wrong.     We 

like  much  the  energy  of  his 
verse.  He  is  not  doing  art  for  art's  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  lesson  of  his  lines. 
He  is  a  preacher  in  rime,  and  he  makes 
people  hear  him.  Just  now,  and  all  the 
time,  he  is  devoted  to  the  gospel  and 
crusade  of  the  greatness  of  the  British 
Empire.  This  is  because  he  believes  it 
to  be  the  most  beneficent  Government 
that  has  ever  ruled  colonies,  and  he  wants 
its  beneficence  maintained  and  extended. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  is  all  wrong,  but 
history  shows  that  he  is  right,  and  that 
the  rule  of  Britain  in  Cape  Colony  has 
been  far  better  than  the  rule  of  the  Boers 
in  the  Transvaal.  But  that  is  no  argu- 
ment for  conscription.  Great  Britain  has 
so  far  got  along  without  it,  to  her  eco- 
nomical advantage,  and  without  loss  to 
her  relative  power  among  the  nations. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
the  two  great  Powers  that  have  rejected 


general  conscription,  and  they  are  the 
two  richest  and  most  prosperous,  and 
perhaps  most  powerful.  Yet  Kipling  is 
half  right  in  his  poem.  It  seemed  almost 
profane  for  him  to  speak  contemptuous- 
ly of  the  "  flanneled  fools  "  that  devote 
themselves  to  the  wickets  and  the  golf- 
sticks.  England  worships  her  sports. 
And  yet  when  sport  becomes  a  cult  it 
forfeits  its  claim  to  praise.  The  young 
officers  in  the  army  who  think  it  infra 
dig.  to  discuss  the  science  of  war,  and 
who  spend  their  time  in  games  and  par- 
ties, are  just  the  ones  who,  when  war 
breaks  out,  prove  incompetent,  for  all 
their  muscle  and  courage.  War  is  a  se- 
rious thing.  So  is  the  rule  of  the  ocean 
and  the  land  a  serious  thing,  and  they 
are  "  flanneled  fools  "  who  take  no  seri- 
ous part  in  life's  business.  But  the  bulk 
of  Englishmen  do  not  waste  their  days 
at  the  wickets.  They  are  hard  working- 
laborers  with  hand  or  brain,  and  they 
will  take  up  the  business  of  war  only 
wlien  necessity  calls,  which  is  the  best 
way,  and,  in  the  end,  the  safest,  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  honorable,  for  all 
the  South  African  muddle. 

-nu  Tj-  »  •  1  The  American  Historical 
The  Historical      ....  , 

.         .  ^.  Association     is     a     large 

Association       ,      ,  ,     .  ,  ,       => 

body,    and    it    could    not 

scamper  over  into  the  new  Convocation 
Week  quite  so  nimbly  as  did  a  dozen  or 
two  of  the  smaller  scientific  societies. 
But  its  President,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  descendant  of  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  of  one 
candidate  for  that  office,  surprised  the 
members  by  his  opening  address,  in 
which  he  held  that  the  Association 
should  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  cur- 
rent political  life  of  the  country.  He 
woukl  have  provision  made  so  that  some 
leader  of  thought  should  each  year  give 
a  most  carefully  prepared  address  which 
should  be  a  stimulus  and  guide  to  public 
thought.  The  study  of  history,  like  that 
of  economics,  is  very  closely  related  to 
our  political  life.  A  statesman  must  be  a 
student  of  history,  and  the  voice  of  the 
historian  might  well  be  heard  on  public 
affairs.  At  the  same  time  it  might  not 
be  of  advantage  to  the  peace  of  the  His- 
torical Association  if  it  should  enter  into 
the  frank  discussion  of  politics,  a  course 
still  forbidden  by  its  constitution.  Never- 
theless,  we  should     welcome    as    many 
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weighty  addresses  as  may  be  provided, 
assured  that  the  people  will  pass  their 
own  judgment  upon  them,  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  The  study  of  history  is 
now  absorbing  the  thought  of  many  of 
our  ablest  scholars,  and  we  congratulate 
this  American  Association  in  being  able 
to  elect  as  its  President  for  the  year  one 
of  the  highest  recognized  authorities  in 
the  world.  Captain  Mahan. 


The  Pope's  Bible 
Congress 


A  certain  class  of 
Protestants  have  the 
idea  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  no  interest  in  the  Bible,  ex- 
cept to  suppress  it,  and  to  such  it  will 
be  a  surprise  that  the  Pope  has  called  a 
Bible  Congress.  We  are  told  that  he 
has  appointed  a  special  Commission  to 
consider  all  the  questions  connected  with 
biblical  studies,  and  that  the  purpose  is 
to  afford  Catholic  scholars  all  over  the 
world  the  fullest  opportunity  to  state 
their  views  and  difficulties,  and  bring 
them  to  the  direct  notice  of  the  Holy 
See.  Just  how  much  of  a  Congress  this 
will  be  is  not  clear,  for  the  sessions  of 
the  Commission  may  be  private,  instead 
of  public,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  investi- 
gation may  be  carried  on  by  correspond- 
ence. The  advantage  or  the  danger  of 
this  plan  depends  on  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose. It  may  be,  and  indeed  it  so  ap- 
pears, that  the  design  is  to  formulate  a 
rule  of  faith  as  to  the  Bible,  so  as  to 
limit  speculation.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  extremely 
conservative.  The  Higher  Critics  have 
been  almost  wholly  Protestants.  But  of 
late  years  there  have  been  outbreaks  of 
Higher  Criticism  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  some  of  its  representatives,  who,  like 
Lenormant,  were  careful  and  devout  in 
their  utterances,  have  died  in  good 
churchly  repute,  while  Dr.  Mivart,  the 
leading  Catholic  scientist  of  England, 
was  not  long  ago  required  to  abjure  his 
views,  and,  when  he  refused,  he  was  ex- 
communicated. In  questions  of  belief  on 
which  good  men  differ  it  is  dangerous  to 
try  any  but  the  laissez  faire  method — let 
the  scholars  work  out  their  conclusions 
without  interference.  To  anticipate  those 
conclusions  by  closing  the  debate  may 
make  an  explosion,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  if  the  Pope  of  Rome  should, 
by  a  definite    act    of    infallibility,  pro- 


nounce in  favor  of  a  strict  and  inerrant  in- 
spiration, it  would  be  the  severest  blow 
the  Catholic  Church  could  receive.  But 
we  do  not  anticipate  so  unwise  a  conclu- 
sion, nothing  more  than  an  allocution 
of  general  warning  against  excess,  which 
is  always  safe  and  sounds  wise. 

S 

„  .  Irrigation    will,   as   the 

Forestry  in  ^      *=  ^  r    Vu        r 

-.  IT  u-  Secretary  of  the  In- 
New  Hampshire  •;,  , 

tenor  tells  our  readers 

this  week,  be  an  immense  blessing  to  the 
arid  West ;  for  the  better  watered  East 
the  art  of  forestry  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. Private  effort  at  the  preservation 
of  our  forests  is  doing  good  work  in  New 
England  as  well  as  in  New  York.  It  is 
now  about  one  year  since  some  of  the  in- 
fluential citizens  of  New  Hampshire  or- 
ganized a  society  for  the  protection  of 
New  Hampshire  forests.  The  president 
of  this  association  is  the  energetic  ex- 
Governor  Frank  W.  Rollins.  He  reports 
that  they  have  canvassed  the  State  with 
able  speakers ;  endeavoring  especially  to 
reach  the  granges  and  farmers  who  own 
woodland.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  society 
that,  by  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  will  be  possible  to  awaken  a  senti- 
ment strong  enough  to  protect  forest 
trees  from  further  waste ;  and  to  stimu- 
late the  planting  of  new  forests.  The 
society  has  hired  a  forester,  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  subject,  whose  business 
is  to  deliver  lectures,  visit  farmers  and 
lumbermen,  and  show  how  the  forests 
can  be  preserved,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  can  be  used.  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
among  specialists  that  the  timber  supply 
and  the  wood  supply  can  be  just  as  great 
as  at  present ;  while,  under  wise  precau- 
tions and  regulations,  the  forest  shall  not 
be  reduced,  but  increased.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  taking  place  in  Austria 
and  in  France.  New  Hampshire  has  the 
best  spruce  timber  now  remaining  in  the 
United  States  ;  but,  without  strenuous  ef- 
fort, this  will  soon  be  swept  away,  and 
nothing  left  to  take  its  place.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  this  society  that  a  great  deal 
more  can  be  done  by  personal  and  volun- 
tary effort  among  lumbermen  and  farm- 
ers than  by  legislation.  Governor  Rol- 
lins says  : 

"  We  believe  timber  is  a  crop  which  should 
be   harvested,   as   nuich   as    rye  and   oats,   but 
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that  it  should  be  done  in  a  proper  manner, 
looking  to  the  future." 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  these  forestry 
societies  outside  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and,  if  possible,  to  cover  the  whole 
country.  We  believe  in  forestry  as  one 
of  the  most  essential  developments  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  America ;  we  are 
equally  a  believer  in  voluntary  effort  as 
the  most  important  means  of  progress 
and  reform. 


China 


„      .    .      The  Rev.  R.  B.  Peery,  of  the 

Russia  in     ^       ,  ai-     •  ■        c 

Lutheran    Mission     m     Saga, 

Japan,  tells  us  the  follow- 
ing story  of  an  interview  with  an 
old  German-Russian  merchant,  who  has 
spent  35  years  in  Vladivostock,  and  who 
represents  Russian  expectations.  In  the 
conversation,  which  took  place  just  after 
Admiral  Dewey's  feat  at  Manila,  the 
merchant  gave  his  idea  of  Russian  policy 
as  follows : 

"  The  Korean  race  will  be  practically  extinct 
within  one  hundred  years ;  and  all  of  Korea, 
and  China,  too,  down  as  far  as  the  Yangtse, 
will  be  Russian  territory.  Even  now  we  com- 
mon people  are  urged  by  the  authorities  to  go 
into  North  China  and  take  up  land,  and  are 
assured  that  the  titles  will  be  secured  to  us  in 
after  years.  Not  only  will  Russia  be  absolute 
master  of  the  East,  but  she  will  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  world's  civilization  and  dictate  to 
the  other  Powers." 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  then-talked-of 
Anglo-Saxon  Federation,  if  consummated, 
might  put  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Rus- 
sian ambition ;  and  that  England,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia  and  India  in  league 
would  make  no  mean  Power.  At  the  mention 
of  India  he  suddenly  became  very  excited,  and 
replied  hotly : 

"  Young  man,  India  is  not  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  never  will  be.  You  will  yet  live  to  see 
England  driven  clear  out  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. As  for  the  strength  of  an  Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance,  England  is  already  decadent,  and 
is  snubbed  in  all  diplomatic  circles ;  while  the 
United  States  have  more  than  they  can  do  to 
whip  weak,  bankrupt  Spain.  It  is  true  they 
managed  to  sink  their  rotten  old  hulks  at  Ma- 
nila, ^M^  not  until  their  own  ships  were  so  bad- 
ly injured  that  not  one  of  them  was  able  to 
carry  the  news  to  Hong  Kong,  and  they  had  to 
hire  a  merchant  vessel  to  go  there  and  send 
a  cable  message  for  extensive  repairs  to  be 
sent  out  at  once  from  San  Francisco.  No,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  whole Eng- 
lish race  united,"  and  with  an  ugly  scowl  he 
left  me,  so  astonished  I  could  make  no  reply. 

We  made  the  statement  some  time  ago 
that     the    public    school    authorities    in 


New  Orleans  had  closed  above  the  fifth 
grade  in  the  negro  schools  of  the  city. 
This  was  denied  soon  after  by  one  or 
two  New  Orleans  papers  and  "by  the 
Mayor.  It  was  true,  nevertheless.  A 
committee  of  colored  leaders  visited  the 
school  board  and  petitioned  for  the 
restoration  of  the  higher  grades.  This 
was  then  refused,  but  we  are  very  glad 
to  learn  that  the  school  board  has  now 
restored  the  sixth  grade  in  some  of  the 
schools  from  which  it  was  dropped  a 
year  ago,  and  it  was  understood  that 
others  would  be  restored  as  soon  as 
scholars  are  ready  for  them.  Of  course 
those  turned  away  a  year  ago  have  now 
scattered,  and  much  harm  was  done  by 
the  rash  act.  It  was  privately  said  at 
the  time  the  appeal  was  made  that  these 
grades  would  be  reinstated,  but  appar- 
ently they  chose  this  way  to  save  their 
face. 

The  charge  that  English  trades  unions 
limit  the  amount  of  labor  done  by  work- 
men, and  that  this  is  a  serious  cause  of 
the  decline  of  British  industry,  seems 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Light  Company,  at 
Manchester,  where  buildings  costing 
$7,000,000  have  been  put  up  in  a  year, 
when  English  builders  estimated  that  it 
would  take  five  years.  The  trade  union 
average  is  450  bricks  in  a  nine-hour  day. 
but  the  American  manager  managed  to 
get  an  average  of  1,800  bricks,  with  2,500 
on  very  plain  work.  Extra  price  was 
paid,  and  the  slow  men  were  dropped, 
and  in  one  case  of  emergency  twenty 
policemen  were  on  hand.  The  labor 
leaders  declare  that  in  this  country  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  a  given  time  is 
not  limited  by  the  unions,  which  is  as  it 
should  be. 

The  Independent  has  had  in  its  early 
history  such  editorial  relations  with  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  that  we  feel  special 
pleasure  in  learning  that  it  will  still  have 
its  home  on  Broadway.  It  takes  another 
Broadway  corner  a  mile  further  up  town, 
on  Fifty-sixth  Street,  and  will  be  able, 
we  doubt  not,  after  erecting  ample  build- 
ings, to  put  aside  such  a  fund  for  support 
as  city  churches  now  like  to  hold. 
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An  Inquiry  About  "Community 

of  Interest  " 

Thk  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  decided  to  make  an  inquiry 
that  may  lead  to  important  legislation. 
It  has  given  notice  of  this  investigation 
by  issuing  the  text  of  an  order  for  it, 
prefaced  by  a  long  preamble  setting  forth 
the  Commission's  authority  (by  statute), 
and  defining  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
as  follows : 

"  It  appears  to  the  Commission  that  certain 
consolidations  and  combinations  of  carriers 
subject  to  the  Act,  including  the  method  of 
association  known  as  the  "  community  of  in- 
terest '  plan,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
investigation,  to  the  end  that  the  Commission 
may  be  informed  as  to  their  formation,  pro- 
posed purposes  and  modes  of  operation,  to- 
gether with  their  efifects  upon  the  movement 
of  interstate  commerce  and  the  rates  received 
therefor,  and  to  the  further  end  that  it  may 
be  ascertained  whether  such  consolidations, 
combinations  and  methods  of  association  are 
unlawful  under  the  Act,  or  have  the  effect 
of   violating  any   of   its   provisions." 

Subpoenas  have  been  issued  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  many  railroad  officers  and 
shippers  of  freight  at  the  hearing  or 
inquiry,  to  be  opened  in  Chicago  on  the 
8th  inst.  Prominent  capitalists  interest- 
ed in  the  purchase  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific by  the  Union  Pacific,  and  in  the 
agreement  of  the  transcontinental  roads 
concerning  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Burlington,  have  been  requested  to  give 
their  testimony.  It  is  clearly  the  Com- 
mission's purpose  to  draw  out,  if  pos- 
sible, all  the  facts  relating  to  the  recent 
remarkable  movement  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
The  data  thus  obtained  will  be  submitted, 
it  is  said,  to  President  Roosevelt,  who 
may  use  it  as  the  basis  of  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  concerning  railway 
combinations  and  the  powers  that  should 
be  given  to  the  Commission.  The  in- 
vestigation has  no  apparent  connection 
with  the  attempt  of  Governor  Van  Sant, 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  Governors  of  six 
other  Northwestern  States  to  prevent  the 
consolidation  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Great  Northern  roads.  At  their  re- 
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cent  meeting  in  Helena  the  seven  Gov- 
ernors decided  to  attack  the  merger  by 
l)roceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  undertaken  to  make  this  in- 
quiry. It  is  clearly  the  Commission's 
duty  to  become  thoroughly  informed  as 
to  this  extraordinary  movement  in  the 
railway  world.  Congress  also  will  want 
to  know  the  meaning  and  history  of  it, 
and  may  decide  to  make  an  investigation 
of  its  own. 


To  Learn  Our  Methods 

The  latest  acknowledgment  of  our  in- 
dustrial supremacy  by  the  Old  World  is 
seen  in  the  endowment  by  a  Frenchman — 
with  the  cordial  approval  and  aid  of  the 
French  Government — of  an  industrial 
school  at  Chicago,  in  which  graduates  of 
French  colleges  are  to  learn  how  we  do 
things.  It  is  M.  Robert  Lebaudy,  the 
French  sugar  refiner,  who  gives  $i,ooo,- 
ooo  for  such  a  school,  to  be  established 
and  maintained  as  a  department  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  students 
are  to  be  selected  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  200  will  be  sent  to  Chicago 
each  year.  They  will  hold  scholarships, 
and  their  expenses  will  be  paid  by 
France.  The  mission  of  M.  Lazare  Weil- 
ler,  a  representative  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment now  studying  American  indus- 
trial and  educational  methods,  is  con- 
nected with  this  interesting  project. 

England  also  desires  to  take  a  few 
lessons.  The  plan  suggested  by  a  rich 
South  African  mine-owner  has  been  ap- 
proved by  prominent  men  in  London, 
and  in  August  next  a  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  Parliaiuent,  manu- 
facturers, labor  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  the  universities  will  come  over  to 
study  our  methods  in  education,  indus- 
try and  commerce.  With  respect  to  la- 
bor our  English  friends  have  an  object 
lesson  at  home,  in  the  erection  at  Man- 
chester of  a  great  electric  plant  by  an 
American  company  in  one  year.  Eng- 
lish builders  had  said  five  years ;  but  un- 
der American  supervision  each  workman 
was  induced  to  lay  an  avecage  of  1,800 
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bricks  per  day,  and  even  2,500  on  very 
plain  work,  instead  of  the  trade  union 
average  of  only  450. 

Financial  Items 

The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000,000,  has 
obtained  control  of  the  nickel  deposits 
which  the  Nickel  Corporation  of  Eng- 
land owns.  These  are  in  New  Caledonia 
and  Ontario. 

.  . .  .Since  April  ist  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  redeemed  and  canceled 
United  States  bonds  to  the  par  value  of 
$58,714,700,  which  have  been  applied  to 
the  sinking  fund ;  and  the  disbursements 
accompanying  these  redemptions  have 
been  $72,226,845. 

...  .At  the  car-building  works  in  this 
country  142,514  cars  were  made  in  1901, 
against  124,106  in  1900.  These  totals 
do  not  include  the  cars  built  in  railroad 
companies'  shops.  During  last  year  or- 
ders were  placed  for  198,300  cars  and 
4,300  locomotives,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $200,000,000. 

Governor  Crane,  of  Massachu- 
setts, asks  for  legislation  forbidding  that 
close  connection  between  savings  banks 
and  national  banks  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions which  is  shown  in  some  in- 
stances by  the  joint  occupation  of  busi- 
ness offices,  with  a  joint  use  of  the  same 
officers  and  clerks. 

. . .  .The  first  train  from  Port  Arthur, 
on  the  new  Canadian  Northern  Railroad, 
arrived  at  Winnipeg  on  January  2d.  It 
is  said  that  the  company  intends  to  reach 
the  Pacific  by  crossing  the  mountains  at 
two  points — the  Yellowhead  and  Pine 
River  Passes — and  will  extend  its  road 
eastward  to  Quebec. 

....  Another  cut  in  the  price  of  cop- 
per was  announced  last  week,  making 
the  price  123^  cents  a  pound.  The  re- 
duction since  the  second  week  of  Decem- 
ber has  been  nearly  5  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  reported  that  sales  have  been  made 
recently  at  ii)4  cents.  The  price  which 
the  Amalgamated  Company  sought  to 
maintain  was  17  cents. 

.  . .  .Congressman  McCleary,  of  Min- 
nesota, has  addressed  to  the  presidents 


of  2,400  national  banks  a  circular  asking 
whether,  in  their  judgment,  it  would  be 
well  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  permit 
national  banks  in  small  towns,  where 
the  banks  serve  rural  communities,  to 
loan  a  portion  of  their  resources  on  real 
estate  security.  As  to  the  expediency  of 
making  such  a  change  he  expresses  no 
opinion. 

....  Gordon  Macdonald  has  been  ad- 
mitted a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of 
Speyer  &  Co. ;  William  Salomon  and 
Robert  Waller,  Jr.,  have  formed  a  co- 
partnership under  the  firm  name  of  Wil- 
liam Salomon  &  Co. ;  William  L.  Mc- 
Kenna  has  been  admitted  a  member  of 
the  banking  house  of  Redmond,  Kerr  & 
Co. ;  R.  M.  Stuart  Wortley  likewise  be- 
comes a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of 
Edward  Sweet  &  Co. 

....  In  the  statement  of  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  of 
which  U.  H.  McCarter  is  President,  the 
capital  stock  is  seen  to  be  $1,000,000,  the 
surplus  fund  and  undivided  profits  over 
$1,500,000,  and  the  total  resources,  $10.- 
290,490.  The  Vice-President  is  John  F. 
Dryden,  President  of  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Company  of  America,  and  the 
Directors  include  James  W.  Alexander, 
James  H.  Hyde,  Leslie  D.  Ward,  Wm.  N. 
Coler,  Jr.,  and  Forrest  F.  Dryden. 

....The  controlling  interest  in  the 
shaies  of  the  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Company  has  been  transferred 
from  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  a  syndicate  composed  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  George  F.  Baker,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Nor- 
man B.  Ream,  James  Stillman.  Frank 
Tilford,  James  A.  Blair  and  John  S. 
Phipps.  The  stock  has  been  pooled  for 
five  years  in  the  hands  of  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  John  A.  McCall  and  George 
W.  Perkins.  The  capital  and  surplus 
have  been  increased  a  half  a  million  dol- 
lars during  the  past  year  and  are  now 
$4,000,000.  Charles  S.  Fairchild  is 
President  and  Abram  M.  Hyatt  is  Vice- 
President. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced  : 

Excelsior  Savings  Bank,  2/4  per  cent. 
East  River  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent.,  pay- 
able Jan.  10th. 
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The  era  of  speculative  investment,  of 
large  and  quick  returns,  is  passing.  All 
industries  are  settling  down  on  a  more 
conservative  basis.  The  prudent  and 
thrifty  who  have  money  to  invest  look 
first  to  the  safety  of  the  security  and  less 
to  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  best  securities  pay  the  lowest  rates 
of  interest.  Government  bonds  bearing 
3  per  cent,  interest  command  a  premium. 
Absolute  security  of  the  capital  invested, 
with  the  best  rate  of  interest  compatible 
with  that  security,  is  the  thing  sought. 

The  standard  life  insurance  companies 
of  America  are  the  soundest  financial  in- 
stitutions in  the  world.  A  properly  se- 
lected company  afifords  a  security 
equaled  only  by  Government  bonds ;  the 
returns  are  larger. 

Life  insurance  in  America  has  assumed 
an  importance  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
second  only  to  railroads.  It  influences, 
directly  or  indirectly,  every  civilized 
community  and  very  nearly  every  fam- 
ily. It  is  almost  universally  accepted  as 
the  best  plan  for  solving  that  vital  prob- 
lem,— the  desire  of  men  to  secure  to  pos- 
terity the  fruits  of  present  prosperity. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  age  to  dis- 
cuss the  abstract  benefits  of  life  insur- 
ance,— they  are  well  understood.  Pro- 
tection against  the  unexpected  calamity 
of  death  is  now  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  sensible  and  the  prudent.  Most  men, 
and  many  women,  now  believe  that  it  is 
as  important,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  to  equalize  the  chance  of  failure  of 
Ihc  life  of  the  producer  as  it  is  to  equal- 
ize the  chance  of  loss  to  inanimate  matter 
by  fire. 

Man's  first  effort  is  to  get  property, 
his  second  to  enjoy  it  himself,  and  his 
last  to  insure  its  preservation  for  the 
enjoyment  of  others.  All  men  are  not 
able  bv  their  own  efforts  to  accumulate 
enough  property  during  life  to  accom- 
plish this  last  aim.  Life  insurance  makes 
it  feasible  to  promise  that  each  and  all 
shall  have  their  desire  fulfilled. 

The  man  or  woman  who  pays  continu- 
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ously  the  comparatively  small  contribu- 
tion required  each  year,  creates  a  post- 
humous estate  just  as  tangible  as  any 
other  kind  of  property,  and  more  secure. 
It  is  better  than  most  forms  of  property 
because  it  represents  spot  cash. 

With  an  estate  consisting  of  life  insur- 
ance a  man  can  relieve  himself  of  the 
necessity  of  accumulating  property  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  it  to  his  heirs.  It 
is  better  for  peace  of  mind  and  health  of 
body  to  create  the  estate  at  once  by  life 
insurance  than  to  struggle  alone  and  un- 
aided to  accomplish  that  result,  and  per- 
haps fail  before  the  task  is  half  accom- 
plished or  even  commenced. 

Every  prudent  man  or  woman  saves 
money.  The  sole  object  of  saving  is  to 
provide  for  old  age  and  for  protection 
to  dependents  when  the  life  of  the  pro- 
ducer ceases.  Life  insurance  afifords  that 
protection  in  the  only  certain  way ;  an- 
nuity insurance  will  take  care  of  old  age. 

Annuity  insurance  is  fast  coming  into 
vogue  in  America.  In  England  it  has 
for  years  been  a  universally  popular  form 
of  investment.  Its  co-ordinate  relation 
with  life  insurance  and  endowments  af- 
fords protection  for  dependents  and  in- 
dependence for  old  age, — the  two  prime 
objects  of  saving. 

All  the  worry  attending  these  two  ob- 
jects can  be  eliminated,  all  the  uncer- 
tainty and  chance  of  failure  equalized, 
by  an  annual  deposit  in  a  sound  life  in- 
surance company, — the  best  and  most  se- 
cure investment  known,  hardly  excepting 
Government  bonds. 

A  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  can 
contract  with  a  life  insurance  company 
not  only  to  pay  his  family  a  fixed  sum 
upon  his  death,  but  also  to  pay  to  him  a 
fixed  sum  per  annum,  upon  attaining  a 
defined  age,  so  long  as  he  shall  live.  He 
can  make  both  contracts  with  the  same 
corporation,  and  the  certainty  of  payment 
in  both  cases  is  absolute. 

The  adaptabiHt\'  of  life  and  aniuiity 
insurance  to  human  needs  is  marvelous. 
There  is  not  a  fiduciary  contingency  of 
the  future  against  which  it  cannot  pro- 
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vide,  from  an  endowment  or  amiuily  pro- 
vision to  secure  a  college  education  to  a 
marriage  dowry  or  old-age  pension ; 
from  the  lifting  of  a  church  debt  to  the 
protection  of  surviving  partners  in  busi- 
ness against  the  contingency  of  death  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  producing 
members. 

Life  insurance  corporations  are  notonly 
depositors  for  savings,  but  repositories 
.for  accumulated  capital.  They  not  only 
take  the  small  sum  per  annum  and  re- 
turn the  accumulated  capital,  but  take  the 
capital  and  guarantee  the  payment  of 
fixed  sums  per  annum,  varying  in  ratio 
to  capital  invested  in  accordance  with  the 
mimber  of  annuities  to  be  paid.  The 
beneficiary  receiving  the  proceeds  of  a 
life  insurance  policy  can  immediately  re- 
invest the  cash   in  an  annunitv    in    the 


same  corporation  to  better  advantage 
and  with  greater  security  than  in  any 
other  way. 

Life  insurance  and  annuities  not  only 
afiford  a  sure  and  profitable  investment 
from  a  strictly  commercial  point  of  view, 
but  the  fruits  of  thrift,  industry  and  hon- 
esty can  by  this  means  be  made  safe  and 
secure. 

Life  insurance  has  jiroved  one  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  agencies  in  de- 
creasing poverty  and  distributing  the 
community's  wealth  in  the  hands  which 
most  need  it.  The  billions  of  dollars 
which  American  life  insurance  corpora- 
tions have  contracted  to  pay  in  the  future 
are  simply  so  much  guaranteeing  against 
crushing  poverty,  a  burden  alike  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  community. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Reckoning  Day 

The  Maryland  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner has  notified  the  Mutual  Reserve 
that  he  will  not  license  it  for  1902  and 
has  written  an  explanatory  letter  of  con- 
siderable length.  He  has  for  months 
been  receiving  complaints  and  inquiries 
and  cites  one  case  which  he  investigated. 
One  E.  D.  Buckman  took  out  several 
policies  in  the  Mutual  Reserve  in  May 
of  1885,  starting  with  bi-monthly  assess- 
ments of  $3.75  per  $1,000.  In  two  years 
this  assessment  rose  to  $5.63 ;  in  1895  it 
was  $9.03  :  in  1898  it  was  $15.50  ;  in  1809 
it  was  $18.47;  i"  1900  it  was  $20.04;  in 
1901  it  was  $21.76,  or  $130.56  per  year 
for  $1,000.  According  to  a  table  fur- 
nished. say,s  the  Commissioner,  another 
five  years  will  call  upon  Buckman  for 
$1,000  more  (he  having  already  paid 
$2,800).  and  if  he  dies  within  a  .short 
time  a  lien  of  $455.60,  as  he  has  been 
notified,  will  be  deducted  from  his  policy. 
So  the  protection  of  policy  holders  and 
would-be  policy  holders  in  Maryland, 
says  the  Commissioner,  compels  him  to 
refuse  a  renewal  of  the  license  "  unless 
your  action  in  laying  liens  against  the  old 
policy  holders  shaJl  be  revoked."  His 
action  is  not  properly  subject  to  review, 
and  our  only  comment  upon  it  is  that  he 


has  given  a  rather  poor  reason  ;  the  quali- 
fying condition  would  better  have  been 
omitted. 

For  the  demands  of  the  situation  are 
inexorable.  The  Commissioner  declares 
that  to  "  jump  "  the  old  policy  holders, 
now  uninsurable  elsewhere,  to  an  assess- 
ment nearly  six  times  its  original  amount 
and  tag  on  a  lien  besides,  is  virtual  con- 
fiscation ;  he  does  not  charge  in  plain 
terms  that  this  action  is  intended  to  force 
out  these  old  members,  but  says  that  such 
is  its  effect.  Granting  this,  and  also 
granting  that  a  company  whose  necessi- 
ties require  such  a  course  ought  not  to 
do  further  business,  it  does  not  appear 
how  any  policy  holders,  old  or  new, 
could  be  benefited,  or  the  association's 
condition  improved,  if  it  should  abandon 
the  lien  and  the  other  increased  demands 
which  have  produced  the  complaints. 
The  Mutual  Reserve  management  is  try- 
ing to  escape  the  consequence  of  past 
errors.  It  may  succeed,  or  it  may  not, 
but  to  refrain  from  increased  necessary 
charges  now,  merely  because  the  increase 
hurts,  will  not  placate  the  arithmetic  of 
the  case. 

\o  policy  holder,  says  the  Commis- 
sioner, would  have  joined  the  Mutual  Re- 
serve if  he  had  foreseen  the  assessments 
'and  the  liens.     Certainlv  not — unless  he 
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expected  an  early  death.  The  men  who 
joined  readily  believed  the  talk  about  ex- 
tortion by  regular  companies ;  they  con- 
sidered only  the  present,  were  caught  by 
the  notion  of  cheapness,  kept  their  "  re- 
serve in  their  pockets,"  and  perhaps 
praised  their  own  shrewdness.  We  refer 
to  the  subject  once  more  to  emphasize 
once  more  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  beat  the  arithmetic  in  life  insurance. 
The  reckoning  day  waits — but  it  surely 
comes,  and  with  unpitying  sternness. 

Insurance  Statements. 

THE  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  its  ninety-second  annual 
exhibit  of  assets  and  liabilities  shows  that  the 
total  assets  January  ist,  IQ02,  were  $12,170,- 
489,  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  $1,- 
250,114.  The  reserve  for  re-insurance  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  $1,427,457  and  is 
now  $6,894,504.  The  net  income  for  1901  was 
$10,028,122.  The  capital  stock  is  $1,250,000, 
and  the  net  surplus  $2,929,593,  making  a  sur- 
plus as  regards  policyholders  of  $4,179,593. 
The  president  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  which,  by  the  way.  is  the  oldest 
insurance  company  in  Hartford,  is  George  L. 
Chase  and  the  secretary  is  P.  C.  Royce. 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
The  results  of  business  for  the  year  1901,  as 
shown  by  the  forty-second  annual  statement 
of  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  this 
city,  are  extremely  gratifying.  The  total  in- 
come for  the  year  ^yas  $3,050,172,  being  an 
excess  over  disbursements  of  $1,032,299,  and 
an  increase  of  nearly  18  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year.  The  total  assets  January  i, 
1902,  were  $13,370,862,  a  gain  of  $1,028,616, 
and  the  net  surplus  $1,310,131,  an  increase  of 
$27,543.  The  amount  of  insurance  now  in 
force  is  $59,646,669,  which  is  represented  by 
32,422  policies.  This  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  10  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The 
president  of  the  company  is  George  E.  Ide, 
the  vice-president  William  M.  St.  John  and 
the  secretary  is  Ellis  W.  Gladwin. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY  IN  THE  CITY 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  fifty-second  annual  statement  of  the 
United  States  Life  Insurance  Company,  just 
issued,  shows  extremely  satisfactory  results  of 
the  business  done  during  the  year  ending 
December  31.  190T.  The  total  assets  are 
;g8,478.c;i;9,an  increase  during  the  vear  of  ;?io4,- 
948.  The  surplus,  as  regards  policyholders,  is 
J56i 2,558,  which  is  also  again  of  ^32, 735  over 
the  previous  year.  There  has  also  been  an 
increase  in  new  bu.siness  and  in  the  amount  of 
insurance  in  force.  During  the  year  1901  the 
United  States  Life  Insurance  Company  paid 
to  its  policyholders  for  dividends,  death  claims. 


matured  endowments,  etc.,  more  than  ^1,000,- 
000.  The  president  of  the  company  is  George 
H.  Burford. 

NEW    YORK    LIFE    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY. 

The  first  thing  noticeable  on  even  the  most 
careless  glance  at  the  fifty-seventh  annual 
statement  of  the  New  York  Life  is  the  vast 
size  of  the  amounts  given.  Using  the  nearest 
round  numbers  as  more  convenient  for  pur- 
poses of  general  comparison,  assets  now  stand 
$290,750,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  28  mil- 
lions during  1901,  after  1900  had  added  25% 
millions.  Of  course  the  assets  are  exactly 
balanced  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  by 
the  liabilities,  for  everything  belongs  to  (and 
is  therefore  in  a  strict  sense  owed  to)  the 
policyholders,  and  because  (as  another  "  for  ") 
the  New  York  Life  wisely  avoids  the  use  of 
the  misleading  term  "  surplus."  Nevertheless, 
a  surplus  in  the  life  insurance  sense  exists, 
for,  after  legal  and  extra  reserves,  together 
with  the  comparatively  small  item  of  what 
may  be  called  accrued  but  unsettled  current 
liabilities,  are  provided  for,  footing  up  $246,- 
634,644.  there  is  a  remainder  of  $44,108,000. 
Upon  this,  and  with  this  remainder  for  equi- 
table disposition,  the  company  could  lawfully 
discontinue  business. 

Premium  income — in  which  is  included  an- 
nuity purchase-money,  which  has  itself  in- 
creased about  $850,000  over  1900 — is  $56,400,- 
000;  of  this  a  little  less  than  one-third  is  on 
new  insurance.  There  is  hardly  any  item 
which  does  not  show  some  increase,  but  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  outlay  for  procurement  of 
new  business  increases  less  than  the  new  busi- 
ness itself;  indeed,  while  there  is  an  absolute 
increase  in  that  outlay  there  is  a  relative  de- 
crease, the  expense  ratio  on  agents'  accounts 
showing  a  decline  of  one-half  per  cent.  The 
paid-for  new  business  is  $262,443,000.  about  30 
millions  more  than  in  1900;  the  insurance  in 
force  gains  over  163  millions. 

The  securities  owned  arc  spread  out  in  de- 
tail, as  is  customary.  The  notable  thing  about 
the  schedule  is  that  the  company  has  now  dis- 
posed of  all  its  stocks  and  owns  bonds  only. 
The  amount  of  its  stock  holdings  was  com- 
paratively small  a  year  ago,  being  only  about 
three  millions  of  railway,  worth  in  market 
T70  to  200,  and  'zVi  millions  in  the  New  York 
Security  &  Trust  Company,  worth  500.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  great  life  insurance  com- 
panies, nowadays,  to  "  own  "  a  bank  or  two, 
and  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact, 
because  a  company  so  unfortunate  (and  in  the 
view  of  some  persons  so  reprehensible)  as 
to  own  a  large  fund  is  compelled  to  inve.st  it. 
and  bank  stocks  are  remunerative.  So  the 
New  York  Life,  holding  a  majority  of  the 
Security  &  Trust  stock,  "  owned  "  the  com- 
pany. But  in  pursuance  of  a  definite  financial 
policy,  it  has  now  disposed  of  its  $530,000, 
worth   in  market  $1,186,500. 

The  New  York's  statement  of  condition  is 
sure  to  be  read  over.  Those  who  look  at  it 
will  be  impressed.  As  for  those  who  do  not 
feel  interest  enough  to  give  it  so  much  at- 
tention they  may  be  considered   "  negligible." 
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Among  the  Jackson  Day 
speeches  by  prominent  Demo- 
crats was  one  in  New  Haven 
by  Mr.  Bryan,  who  attacked  the  gold 
standard  in  the  interest  of  paper  cur- 
rency, and  remarked  that  the  Republi- 
cans were  a  Trust-ridden  party,  con- 
trolled by  Wall  Street.  He  didn't  believe 
that  the  principles  of  government  now 
accepted  by  that  party  were  understood 
by  the  people.  Therefore  it  was  the  duty  of 
Democrats  to  go  on  teaching  the  public  as 
to  their  real  character.  In  Philadelphia 
there  was  read  a  short  letter  from  Mr. 
Cleveland,  who  said  that  the  inclination 
to  neglect  the  observance  of  Jackson  Day 
"  may  be  counted  among  the  afflictive 
visitations  that  have  lately  weakened  and 
depressed  our  party  organization."  A 
brief  letter  from  ex-Senator  Hill  pro- 
posed as  a  platform  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  State  rights,  no  foreign 
alliance,  opposition  to  monopolies  and 
dangerous  combinations  of  capital,  no 
centralization,  and  home  rule  for  States 
and  municipalities.  Speaking  in  Auburn, 
Me.,  E.  M.  Shepard, Tammany's  defeated 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  urged 
Democrats  to  arouse  themselves  and  op- 
pose the  Republican  policy  as  to  the  tar- 
iff, subsidies,  the  Philippines,  the  in- 
crease of  the  navy,  and  the  combinations. 
There  was  enormous  danger,  he  said,  in 
the  policy  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
proposed  two  new  and  permanent  pillars 
for  our  Commonwealth — an  alliance 
with  great  corporate  interests  and  a  mili- 
tary and  imperialistic  spirit  in  sympathy 
with  them  and  well  fitted  to  promote 
them.  This  policy  would  cause  a  growth 
and  concentration  of  wealth  under  the 
direction  of  a  few  extremely  able  men. 
In  Marvland  the  Democratic  caucus  has 


unanimously  nominated  ex-Senator  Ar- 
thur P.  Gorman  for  Senator.  At  Wash- 
ington the  nominations  of  Governor  Les- 
lie M.  Shaw,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Henry  C.  Payne,  to  be 
Postmaster-General,  have  been  con- 
firmed. An  attempt  was  made  to  connect 
Mr.  Payne  with  a  syndicate  or  company 
that  has  been  trying  to  get  a  lease  of  min- 
ing lands  on  the  Uintah  Indian  reser- 
vation, but  it  was  shown  that  for  two 
years  past  he  had  not  been  interested 
in  the  project.  The  investigation  brought 
to  light  correspondence  not  creditable  to 
certain  persons  who  were  employees  of 
the  Government  in  the  Indian  service 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Wakeman,  recently 
removed  from  the  office  of  Appraiser  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  has  been  asked  by 
the  Government,  and  has  consented,  to 
assist  in  an  inquiry  concerning  frauds 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  im- 
porters of  silks.  He  asserts  that  the 
losses  of  the  Government  by  these  frauds 
have  been  $800,000  a  year.  Joint  resolu- 
tions for  calling  a  convention  to  frame  a 
Constitutional  amendment  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  by  the  direct  votes  of 
the  people  have  been  received  in  Wash- 
ington from  six  States.  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  call  a  convention  when  such  ac- 
tion is  demanded  by  two-thirds  of  the 
States. 

Much  of  the  opposition 
in  Congress  to  the  de- 
sired reduction  of  tariff 
duties  on  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  has 
been  removed ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
this  week  it  was  expected  that  a  reduction 
of  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  duty 
would  be  granted.  The  arguments  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  Root  have 
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had  much  weight  and  Congressmen  have 
received  a  great  many  memorials  from 
commercial  organizations  and  prominent 
citizens.     To  these  have  been  added  the 
earnest  appeals  of  Cuban  planters  and  in- 
dustrial organizations,  asking  Congress 
to  save  the  Cuban  people  from  ruin.     Mr. 
Piatt,  chairman  of  the  Cuban  committee 
in  the  Senate,  is  convinced  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.     It  seems  to  him  and 
to   others   that   a   denial    of   reciprocity 
would  tend  to  cause  annexation.     Chair- 
man  Payne,   of  the   House   Ways   and 
Means  Committee,  now  thinks  that  the 
reduction  can  be  granted  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cuban   Government, 
with  the  understanding  that  reciprocal  re- 
ductions will  be  made  by  that  Govern- 
ment.    The  committee  seems  disposed  to 
act  in   accordance  with  the   President's 
views.     So  strict  a  protectionist  as  Sen- 
ator Gallinger,  who  opposes  tariff  revi- 
sion and  the  pending  reciprocity  treaties, 
says  that  justice  and  wise  statesmanship 
demand  this  reduction  for  Cuba,  because 
our  intervention  has  deprived  her  of  her 
old  markets,  and  also  because  her  adop- 
tion of  the  Piatt  amendment  at  our  de- 
mand has  brought  her  into  a  kind  of  lim- 
ited partnership  with  this  country.    There 
is  to  be  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  this  week,  and  General 
Wood  is  coming  up  from  Cuba  to  give 
testimony.       Mr.    Oxnard,    representing 
the  beet  sugar  interest,  has  been  inclined 
to  consider  a  compromise  measure  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  to  Cuban  export- 
ing sugar  planters  of  a  rebate  of  one-half 
the  duty  for  the  present  year.     But  this 
is  not  regarded  with  favor  either  by  the 
President    or    in    Congress.       President 
Havemeyer,  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  argues 
that  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  should  be  re- 
pealed, saying  that  American  consumers 
would  save  $85,000,000  a  year,  and  that 
the  refiners  would  gain  only  by  an  in- 
crease of  sales.     Senator  McMillan,  altho 
largely  interested  in  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try, is  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent. — In  the  trial  of  Neely  and  Rathbone 
and    Reeves,    at    Havana,    Reeves    has 
turned  against  the  other  two  defendants, 
giving  testimony  showing  that  they  con- 
spired to  rob  the  Treasury,  and  that  they 
hoped  to  steal  much  more  if  Rathbone 
should    be    appointed    Civil    Governor. 
The  Government  has  limited  to  $2.50  per 
thousand  the  price  of  gas  in  Havana  (it 


has  been  $3.75),  and  has  also  reduced  the 
present  charges  for  electric  lighting. 
Havana's  Mayor,  Seiior  Gener,  has  been 
suspended  by  order  of  the  Government, 
upon  charges  of  negligence  that  are  sup- 
ported by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
City  Council. 

The  Isthmian      ^he  Hepburn  bill,  proyid- 
„      .  mg   for   the    construction 

of  a  canal  on  the   Nica- 
ragua route,  was  passed  in  the  House 
last  week  by  a  vote  of  308  to  2,  the  mem- 
bers who  opposed  it  to  the  end  being 
Fletcher,  of  Minnesota,  and  Lassiter,  of 
Virginia.     It  authorizes  the  President  to 
secure  control  of  the  needed  strip  of  ter- 
ritory, and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  make  a  canal  from  Greytown  to  Brito. 
The  Secretary  is  also  to  make  suitable 
harbors,  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the 
canal,  and  to  employ  "  such  persons  in 
the  construction  of  the  canal  as  may  to 
him   seem  wise."     He  is  authorized  to 
make  contracts  for  such  material,  work 
and  defenses  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary.    In  the   debate  Mr.   Hepburn  al- 
most  ignored  the   Panama  project  and 
the  Panama  Company's  offer,  but  was  led 
by  some  who  opposed  him  to  assert  that 
the  company  by  making  the  offer  had 
forfeited    its    concession.     Official    cor- 
respondence in  the  Commission's  report 
proves,  however,  that  the  offer  was  made 
with    the    approval    and    protection    of 
Colombia.    The  strength  of  the  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  giving  this  offer 
due  consideration  was  shown  by  the  vote 
of   102  members    (against   170)    for  an 
amendment  authorizing  the  President  to 
buy  and  finish  the  Panama  canal  if  the 
property  should  be  offered  for  $40,000,- 
000,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  recommend  that  the  offer  be 
accepted.     But  at  the  end  of  the  debate 
the  general  desire  of  members  was  that 
their  names  should  be  found  in  the  list 
of  affirmative  votes,  those  who  preferred 
the    Panama    route    expecting    that    the 
merits  of  the  Panama  proposition  would 
be  fully  considered  in  the  Senate.     The 
Senate  Canal  Committee  is  divided,  a  ma- 
jority preferring  Nicaragua.    The  Secre- 
tary-General  of  the   Panama  Company, 
M.    Edouard    Lampre,    has    arrived    in 
Washington  and  laid  his  company's  offer 
before   the   Commission   and   the   Presi- 
dent.     Mr.    Morgan,   chairman    of    the 
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Senate  Committee,  who  loses  no  possible 
opportunity  to  make  bitter  attack  upon 
the  Panama  Company  and  route,  took  the 
extraordinary  course  of  requiring  his  at- 
tendance before  the  committee  by  sub- 
poena, altho  M.  Lampre  would  gladly 
have  responded  to  a  courteous  request. 
He  was  severely  examined  and  brow- 
beaten for  two  hours  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  gist  of  his  testimony  being  that  the 
company  was  prepared  to  give  a  perfect- 
ly clear  title. 

-.,  ^    -      Bills  for  the  government 

Government  of  .     ,       .  ,        ,  °  ,  , 

^.     „,  ...     .  of  the  islands  have  been 

the  Philippines  11,0. 

mtroduced    by     Senator 

Lodge,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Philippines,  and  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Insular  Affairs.  Both  are  the  re- 
sults of  consultation  with  Secretary  Root. 
Mr.  Cooper's  differs  from  Senator 
Lodge's  chiefly  in  that  it  provides  for  a 
complete  civil  government  after  January 
1st,  1904 — a  Governor,  appointed  by  the 
President ;  a  Senate  or  Council  of  five 
natives,  also  appointed  by  him ;  a  House 
of  thirty  members,  elected  by  voters 
qualified  by  ability  to  read  and  write 
either  Spanish  or  English,  by  owning 
taxable  property,  and  by  one  year's  resi- 
dence ;  and  two  native  Commissioners, 
elected  by  the  Legislature,  to  represent 
the  islands  at  Washington.  The  Lodge 
bill  confirms  the  appointment  of  the  Taft 
Commission  and  ratifies  its  acts.  The 
present  Government  is  empowered  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  lands  by  acts  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  approval;  to  en- 
able Filipinos  now  on  these  lands  to  per- 
fect their  titles  by  lease  or  purchase ;  to 
issue  licenses  for  the  cutting  of  timber 
under  forestry  regulations  ;  to  grant  min- 
ing privileges  under  the  rules  and  restric- 
tions set  forth  and  recommended  in  the 
Commission's  report,  and  to  authorize 
municipalities  to  borrow  money  for  pub- 
lic improvements  and  grant  franchises 
under  the  safeguards  provided  by  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  An  important 
provision  authorizes  the  Government  to 
buy  the  lands  of  the  friars  and  dispose  of 
them  to  actual  occupants.  The  establish- 
ment of  National  Banks  is  permitted,  and 
a  coinage  system  is  devised.  In  general, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
as  to  franchises  and  the  lands  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders  appear  tohavebeen  followed. 


When  the  Philippine  Tariff  bill  is  taken 
up  in  the  Senate,  some  Republicans  will 
ask  that  the  Dingley  duties  on  imports 
from  the  islands  be  reduced  one-half. 
The  President  opposes  a  preferential  re- 
duction of  the  Philippine  duties  on  Amer- 
ican products  (by  reciprocal  agreement), 
because  our  support  of  the  policy  of  the 
open-door  in  the  East  should  prevent  tar- 
iff discrimination  at  Philippine  ports; 
also  because  our  treaty  with  Spain  would 
require  us  to  give  her  the  same  conces- 
sions. But  no  such  obstacles  prevent  a 
reduction  of  our  own  high  tariff  on  Phil- 
ippine products.  Secretary  Root  has  told 
a  House  committee  that  the  army  is 
needed  in  the  islands  to  maintain  the  civil 
government,  and  that  progress  has  been 
retarded  by  the  law  that  prevents  the 
granting  of  franchises.  This  law  keeps 
out  capital.  For  this  reason  many  Fili- 
pinos are  idle,  and  idleness  inclines  them 
to  conspire  against  the  Government. 
Civilization  will  eventually  spread  over 
the  islands,  he  thinks,  but  he  adds  that 
Americans  want  to  give  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury government  to  people  who  have  been 
living  under  one  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
— The  surrender  of  two  of  General  Mal- 
var's  chief  supporters  in  Batangas,  last 
week,  may  soon  be  followed  by  his  own 
submission.  It  is  reported  that  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  has  proposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  that  a  Commis- 
sion of  prominent  Americans  be  sent  to 
Rome,  authorized  to  negotiate  directly 
with  the  Pope  for  a  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  friars.  The  Rev.  A. 
L.  Hazlett,  a  Methodist  Minister  of  Colo- 
rado, who  went  to  Manila  at  the  request 
of  General  McArthur,  to  inquire  as  to  the 
moral  condition  of  the  city,  says  that  it  is 
the  best  governed  city  he  has  ever  seen. 
There  are  now  only  one  hundred  saloons 
in  it,  and  these  are  conducted  under  strict 
regulations. 

.-  .  .  ,  In  Cleveland  the  three-cent 
Municipal        ^  ,.  .  ... 

^      ^.  fare  ordmance  mtroduced  m 

Questions        1       ^-        ,^  •,  , 

the  City  Council  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mayor  Johnson  was  recently 
passed  without  a  dissenting  vote,  altho 
it  had  been  supposed  that  the  influence 
of  the  existing  railway  companies  would 
be  exerted  successfully  with  respect  to 
the  action  of  some  members.  Bids  are 
now  to  be  invited  for  the  construction  of 
new  surface  roads  under  the  res<^riction 
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that  the  price  of  a  ticket  shall  not  exceed 
three  cents.  In  the  State  Legislature  at 
Columbus  a  bill  is  pending  which  pro- 
vides for  the  municipal  ownership  of 
street  railways  in  cities  where  two-thirds 
of  the  voters  express  their  desire  that 
the  government  shall  buy  and  operate 
the  roads.  At  the  coming  election  in 
Chicago  Mayor  Harrison  hopes  to  pro- 
cure the  submission  of  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership  to  the  voters  of  the 
city.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  operation  as 
well  as  the  ownership  of  the  street  rail- 
ways by  the  municipality.  He  said  last 
week  in  a  message  to  the  Council  that 
he  would  never  give  his  consent  for  the 
extension  of  a  railway  franchise  which 
did  not  contain  provisions  making  ulti- 
mate municipal  ownership  possible,  or 
for  the  granting  of  a  new  franchise  with- 
out the  requirement  that  it  should  be 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  In  New 
York  Mr.  Croker  appears  to  have  abdi- 
cated. His  successor,  who  becomes  chair- 
man of  Tammany's  Finance  Committee 
and  will  hold  the  leadership  at  least  so 
long  as  Croker  shall  remain  in  Eng- 
land, is  Lewis  Nixon,  the  ship- 
builder, who  was  chairman  last  year 
of  Tammany's  Committee  of  Five  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  as  to  the  protection 
of  vice.  Mr.  Nixon  was  graduated  with 
honors  at  Annapolis  in  1882.  He  de- 
signed the  "  Oregon  "  and  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts," and  has  recently  conducted  a 
shipyard  of  his  own  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

-,  „.  .      .         A     collision     of     railway 

Collision  in  a  .  ...  -v 

„        J  trams,  causmg  the  loss  of 

seventeen  lives,  took  place 
in  New  York  City  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  the 
tunnel  through  which  the  cars  of  the  New 
York  Central,  Harlem  and  New  Haven 
Railroad  companies  pass  on  their  way 
from  the  Harlem  River  to  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Depot  on  Forty-second  Street.  At  a 
few  minutes  after  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  men  residing  in  the  suburban 
towns  are  on  their  way  to  business  in  the 
city,  an  accommodation  train  from  Dan- 
bury  and  Norwalk,  on  the  New  Haven 
Road,  was  stopped  by  the  movement  of 
switch  engines  just  as  it  was  about  to 
emerge  from  the  subway  at  Fifty-sixth 
Street.  Another  accommodation  train, 
from  White  Plains,  on  the  1  larlem  Road, 
was  approaching  from  the  rear ;  and  the 


engineer  of  it,  John  Wisker,  could  not  see 
the  warning  signals,  owing  to  the  smoke 
and  steam  that  filled  the  tunnel.  The 
locomotive  of  this  following  tram  struck 
with  great  force  the  forward  train,  pass- 
ing nearly  through  the  rear  car,  in 
which  were  about  sixty  passengers,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  were  residents  of 
New  Rochelle.  Fifteen  were  kuled  at 
once  by  the  entering  locomotive,  or  were 
speedily  scalded  to  death  by  the  escaping 
steam;  thirty-six  were  severely  injured, 
and  two  of  these  have  since  died.  All  of 
the  dead — except  one,  a  woman,  who 
perished  with  her  husband — were  busi- 
ness men.  Among  them  were  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  of  the  Union  Bag 
&  Paper  Company  (one  of  the  large  in- 
dustrial combinations),  two  civil  engi- 
neers and  the  manager  of  one  of  the  great 
department  stores.  The  beautiful  subur- 
ban town  of  New  Rochelle  was  sorely 
afflicted  by  the  sudden  deaths  of  so  many 
well-known  residents.  The  scenes  at  the 
wreck  were  of  the  most  horrible  descrip- 
tion. At  that  point  there  are  broad  open- 
ings in  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  or  subway. 
Firemen  and  policemen  and  physicians  at 
once  went  down  from  the  street  on  lad- 
ders, and  saved  many  lives  by  cutting  into 
the  telescoped  car  from  the  top,  rescuing 
those  who  were  pinned  down  in  the  ruins 
and  in  danger  of  being  roasted  to  death 
by  the  engine  boiler,  the  forward  end  of 
which  was  only  nine  feet  from  the  car's 
forward  platform.  A  thorough  investi- 
gation was  planned  and  begun  by  Dis- 
trict-Attorney Jerome.  Wisker,  the  engi- 
neer, was  arrested,  but  has  been  released 
on  bail.  The  intense  popular  indignation 
is  directed  against  the  officers  and  direct- 
ors of  the  New  York  Central  Company, 
and  the  engineer  is  virtually  exonerated. 
The  company's  course  with  respect  to  de- 
sired improvements  at  the  station  and  in 
the  tunnel  for  many  years  past  has 
tended  to  excite  public  hostility. 


T,       •      T-.-  .      J    On  Wednesday  of  last 

Prussian  Diet  and  ,    ,,      ti  •       t^-  ^ 

_,  .  ,  week  the  Prussian  Diet 

German  Reichstag  1,1  ,    •      ,1 

assembled,  and  in  the 

speech  from  the  throne  Count  von  Biilow 

took   a   somewhat   gloomy   view   of  the 

financial  situation.     Among  the  matters 

discussed  in  the  speech  were  the  proper 

housing  of  State  workmen,  the  extension 
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of  the  State  railroads,  the  completion  of 
the  system  of  waterways  and  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  against  the  Polish  agita- 
tion in  the  Eastern  districts  of  Prussia 
which  the  Emperor  treated  as  of  the  most 
serious  importance.  The  next  day  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Finance,  Baron  von 
Rheinbaben,  presented  the  Budget  for 
1902,  in  which  the  ordinary  estimates 
show  a  deficit  of  70,000,000  marks.  This, 
hovv^ever,  had  been  easily  covered,  owing 
to  the  administration  of  Dr.  Miquel, 
which  had  left  a  surplus  of  71,500,000 
marks  at  the  end  of  1900.  Baron  von 
Rheinbaben  estimated  the  Prussian  rev- 
enue at  2,614,167,144  marks,  the  ordinary 
expenditure  at  2,467,457,174  marks  and 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  at  146,- 
709,970  marks.  Compared  with  1901 
the  expenditure  shows  a  decrease  of  34,- 
847,462  marks.  The  chief  reduction  in 
revenue  comes  under  the  head  of  State 
railroads,  the  estimated  profits  of  which 
show  a  decrease  of  32,779,769  marks. 
The  extraordinary  expenditure  includes 
the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  rolling 
stock  for  the  railroads.  On  Wednesday 
the  Reichstag  also  reassembled,  and 
Baron  von  Thielmann's  statement  of  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Empire  was 
notably  pessimistic.  He  declared  that 
affairs  had  become  even  more  unfavor- 
able than  could  have  been  foreseen,  and 
that  receipts  had  fallen  off  considerably, 
owing  to  the  economic  depression  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  individual 
States  of  the  Empire  to  bear  their  mat- 
ricular  contributions.  He  further  de- 
clared that  the  imperial  Budget  for  1901 
was  the  worst  in  years,  and  that  the  great- 
est difficulty  was  experienced  in  maintain- 
ing a  balance  between  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  in  the  estimates  for  1902. 
Herr  Richter  for  several  hours  ridiculed 
Germany's  colonial  policy.  While  re- 
forms in  railroad  management  were  de- 
ferred at  home,  he  said  that  millions  of 
marks  were  sunk  in  malarial  African 
swamps.  Furthermore,  Germany's  land- 
ing at  Kiao-Chau  had  been  effected  as 
easily  as  in  an  operetta,  yet  since  that 
time  47,000,000  marks  had  been  squan- 
dered there.  In  his  speech  opening  the 
Reichstag,  Count  von  Biilow  alluded  sig- 
nificantly to  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
drawing  together  of  France  and  Italy. 
He  said : 


"  The  Franco-Italian  agreements  concerning 
certain  Mediterranean  questions  are  in  no 
way  in  opposition  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 
We  can  regard  the  further  development  of 
affairs  with  all  the  more  tranquillity,  because 
the  situation  to-day  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  1879,  when  the  late  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  Count  Andrassy  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Triple  Alliance.  No  one  can  now 
use  the  argument  prevalent  thirty  years  ago, 
'  If  we  do  not  choose  a  suitable  moment  for 
attacking  Germany  she  will  choose  her  mo- 
ment for  attacking  us.'  To-day,  if  any  one 
should  speak  of  warlike  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the  German 
Empire,  such  calumny  would  fall  to  the 
ground." 

In  referring  to  these  words  of  Count  von 
Biilow's,  Herr  Richter  said  they  were  no 
doubt  addressed  less  to  the  Reichstag 
than  to  another  country — meaning,  of 
course,  England.  And  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  regards  the  speech  as  no  less 
than  a  denunciation  of  the  Dreibund,  and 
an  intimation  that  Germany  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  stand  on  her  own  feet. 

,    As  in  Hamlet's  reading  the 

Germany  and       1  •    r     •    ^  .        £     -c 

.  chief    mterest    of    Europe 

^^  ^"  just  now  is  "Words,  words, 

words."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  British  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, in  his  Edinburgh  speech  of  October 
25th,  declared  that  the  severity  practiced 
by  the  English  army  in  South  Africa  did 
not  equal  that  of  the  German  army  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Since  then  many 
recriminations  have  been  printed  in  the 
German  papers,  and  the  matter  has  finally 
been  taken  up  by  the  Reichstag  on  its  day 
of  reassembling.  After  discussing  the 
economic  crisis.  Count  von  Stolberg- 
Wernigerode  (Conservative)  spoke  of 
the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
Germany  and  other  countries,  and  took 
occasion  to  denounce  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
odious  comparison.  Count  von  Biilow, 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  followed  with 
these  words,  which  were  applauded  by 
the  House : 

"  The  last  speaker  alluded  to  a  reference  an 
English  Minister  recently  made  to  the  Ger- 
man army's  conduct  in  the  Franco-German 
War.  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed,  and  I  think 
all  sensible  Englishmen  agree  with  us,  that 
when  a  Minister  considers  himself  called  on 
to  justify  his  policy — and  such  a  thing  may 
happen — he  does  well   to  leave  foreign  coun- 
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tries  out  of  the  discussion.  Should  he,  how- 
ever, wish  to  adduce  examples  from  abroad, 
it  is  advisable  that  he  should  proceed  with 
caution,  as  otherwise  he  may  incur  the  risk  of 
not  only  being  misunderstood,  but,  also,  of 
hurting  foreign  feelings,  even  tho,  as  I  am 
ready  to  assume,  there  was  in  the  case  of  the 
present  instance  no  intention  of  so  doing. 
This  is  more  regrettable  when  it  happens  in 
the  case  of  countries  which  have  always  main- 
tained their  friendly  relations  undisturbed,  a 
continuance  of  which  is  equally  to  the  interest 
of  both  parties.  It  is  quite  comprehensible 
that  a  people  which  has  become  so  thoroughly 
part  and  parcel  of  its  glorious  army,  as  in 
Germany,  should  revolt  at  any  appearance  of 
the  history  of  our  glorious  struggle  for  na- 
tional unity  being  misrepresented,  but  the  Ger- 
man army  stands  much  too  high  and  its  es- 
cutcheon is  too  bright  for  them  to  be  affected 
by  warped  judgments.  Such  a  critic,  in  the 
words  of  Frederick  the  Great  concerning  tra- 
ducers  of  himself  and  the  German  army,  is 
'  simply  biting  on  granite.'  " 

Naturally  these  remarks  stirred  up  much 
comment  in  England.  Thus  the  St. 
James  Gazette  called  von  Bulow  a  "swag- 
gering Pharisee ;  "  the  Globe  accused  him 
of  "  deliberately  pandering  to  the  lowest 
and  most  ill  informed  elements  of  public 
opinion  in  Germany,"  and  other  papers 
adopted  the  same  tone  of  outraged  feel- 
ings. It  is  said  that  an  effort  was  made 
in  London  to  obtain  some  written  apology 
from  the  Government  for  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's remarks,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
read  in  the  Reichstag,  but  that  such  an 
apology  was  definitely  refused.  Again 
on  January  loth  Herr  Liebermann  (Rad- 
ical Anti-Semite)  made  a  long  and  bitter 
speech,  full  of  invective  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  British  army.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  he  denounced  as  the  most 
wicked  man  on  God's  earth,  and  he  as- 
sailed the  British  army  as  a  mob  of  thieves 
and  robbers  unfit  to  be  compared  with  the 
glorious  Germans.  In  a  general  reply 
to  this  tirade,  the  Chancellor,  Count  von 
Billow,  said: 

"  I  believe  I  shall  be  in  sympathy  with  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  house  when  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  custom  of  abusing  for- 
eign Ministers  from  the  tribune  of  this  august 
house  will  not  become  naturalized  among  us. 
That  would  accord  neither  with  the  usages  of 
the  German  people  nor  the  interests  of  our 
policy.  I  must  at  the  same  time  express  my 
deep  regret  at  the  way  in  which  the  last  speaker 
referred  to  the  army  of  a  nation  with  which 
we  live  in  peace  and  friendship.  As  we  our- 
selves are    sensitive   concerning  the  honor  of 


our  army,  so  we  should  not  abuse  foreign 
armies,  in  which  there  are  brave  men  enough 
who  know  how  to  die." 

In  continuation  he  rebuked  another 
speaker  who  had  contended  that  the  offi- 
cial press  ought  to  have  given  the  lead 
to  public  opinion  in  dealing  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  insult.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Chancellor  said  : 

"  Our  press  and  public  opinion  would  stand 
in  very  low  repute  if,  in  questions  of  national 
honor,  they  stood  in  need  of  a  word  of  com- 
mand from  above.  I  protest  against  the  idea 
that  the  repudiation  of  an  aspersion  on  the 
army  should  have  any  effect  in  changing  their 
policy.  If  this  repudiation  is  to  be  an  excuse 
for  forcing  upon  us  a  different  attitude  in  re- 
gard to  the  war  in  South  Africa,  or  a  pretext 
for  bringing  about  unfriendly  relations  be- 
tween our  people  and  a  people  toward  whom 
we  have  never  stood  in  hostility,  and  to  whom 
we  are  bound  by  weighty  interests,  I  wish  to 
leave  it  beyond  doubt  that  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  anything  of  the  kind.  We  cannot 
let  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy  be  pre- 
scribed for  us  by  speeches,  resolutions,  or  pop- 
ular meetings.  That  policy  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  real  and  permanent  interest  of 
the  country,  and  that  interest  requires  us,  while 
fully  safeguarding  our  independence,  dignity 
and  honor,  to  cultivate  peaceful  and  friendly 
relations  with  Great  Britain." 

How  this  second  attack  and  the  Chancel- 
lor's lukewarm  attitude  was  received  in 
England  may  be  gathered  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  London  Times,  which  de- 
clares that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  friendly 
nation  been  so  grossly  insulted  in  a  for- 
eign Parliament.  The  editorial  then 
adds: 

"  Never  within  our  memory  has  an  insult 
met  with  such  mild  rebuke  from  the  represent- 
ative of  a  friendly  power.  What  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  Ministers  is  a  definite  re- 
pudiation of  calumnious  statements  regarding 
the  British  army.  We  must  state  frankly  and 
emphatically  that  the  limit  of  British  patience 
and  endurance  will  be  overstepped  if  Count 
von  Bijlow  imagines  that  he  can  court  the 
friendship  of  England  and  at  the  same  time 
use  the  King's  uniform  in  order  to  wipe  his 
Parliamentary  feet." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Chamberlain  remains 
undaunted  in  the  midst  of  this  war  of 
words.  Pie  even  adds  to  the  windy  bat- 
tle. Speaking  at  Birmingham,  January 
nth,  he  said  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
animosity  of  foreign  countries  was  by 
some  attributed  to  the  "  indiscreet  oratory 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary."  He  con- 
tinued : 
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"  What  I  have  said  I  have  said.  I  with- 
dravi^  nothing;  I  qualify  nothing;  I  defend 
nothing.  As  I  read  history,  no  British  Min- 
ister has  ever  served  his  country  faithfully  and 
at  the  same  time  been  popular  abroad.  I  there- 
fore make  allowance  for  foreign  criticism.  I 
do  not  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  good 
will  of  foreign  nations,  but  there  is  something 
more  important.  It  is  the  affection  and  con- 
fidence of  our  kinsfolk  across  the  sea.  Even 
our  great  losses  in  the  war  that  has  been  forced 
upon  us  have  brought  in  their  train  one  bless- 
ing of  infinite  and  lasting  importance.  That 
war  has  enabled  the  British  Empire  to  find  it- 
self, and  has  shown  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern that  if  ever  again  we  have,  as  in  the  past, 
to  fight  for  our  very  existence  against  the 
world  in  arms  we  shall  be  supported  by  the  sons 
of  Britain  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  How 
can  I  be  made  responsible  for  what  Lord  Grey 
has  called  '  filthy  lies,'  and  what  Lord  Rose- 
bery  described  as  '  vile,  infamous  falsehoods,' 
which  have  been  disseminated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries without  a  syllable  of  protest,  without  the 
slightest  interference  by  responsible  authori- 
ties? " 

The  Chinese     ^he   Legations   in    Peking 
Court  were    rescued    on    August 

14th,  1900,  and  the  Court 
fled  as  soon  as  it  become  apparent  that 
the  aUies  would  take  the  city.  Now  after 
an  absence  of  almost  seventeen  months 
the  Court  has  returned,  but  hardly  in  a 
state  of  triumph.  The  scenes,  however, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press Dowager  into  the  capital  were 
extraordinary.  At  the  Chien-Men  Gate 
the  Emperor  proceeded  to  the  Temple  of 
the  God  of  War,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Plaza,  while  the  Dowager  was  carried  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  on 
the  east  side.  The  horseshoe  wall  around 
the  ancient  gate  was  crowded  with  Euro- 
peans, who  were  thus  allowed  (contrary 
to  all  previous  custom)  to  look  down  on 
the  royal  family,  and  even  to  focus  dozens 
of  cameras  on  the  Son  of  Heaven.  When 
the  Empress  reappeared  from  the  Tem- 
ple, which  she  had  entered  with  a  num- 
ber of  Buddhist  priests,  she  looked  up- 
ward and  saw  the  members  of  the  Ger- 
rnan  and  American  Legations  imme- 
diately above  her.  Twice  she  bowed  low 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  salutations  of 
the  foreigners.  Her  expression  is  de- 
scribed as  almost  one  of  appeal  when  she 
faced  those  who  had  humbled  her,  and  it 
confirmed  the  opinion  that  she  returns  to 
Peking  in  anxiety  for  her  life.     She  has. 


however,  asserted  her  complete  suprem- 
acy by  giving  an  audience  (January  9) 
in  the  most  sacred  hall  of  the  Forbidden 
City,  which  the  rules  of  the  dynasty  for- 
bid any  woman  to  enter,  and  which  the 
Dowager  has  hitherto  regarded  as  sacred. 
The  Emperor  will  receive  the  foreign 
diplomats  in  the  same  hall — a  great  ad- 
mission from  the  Chinese  court.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  Empress 
Dowager  will  be  present  on  this  occasion, 
in  order  that  no  communications  may 
pass  in  which  she  has  no  part.  Mean- 
while, at  several  audiences  given  to  high 
officials  she  has  sat  at  the  Emperor's  left 
(the  seat  of  honor)  and  dealt  with  the 
officials  as  if  the  Emperor  were  not  pres- 
ent. She  has  signed  an  order  for  the  de- 
capitation of  General  Tung  Fu  Hsiang, 
the  notorious  anti-foreigner  who  is 
charged  with  being  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  the  Belgian  missionaries.  It 
is  thought  that  Tung  Fu  Hsiang's  domi- 
neering treatment  of  the  Empress  while 
the  fugitive  court  was  at  Si-Ngan  is  the 
real  cause  of  his  punishment. 

The  Russian  soldiers  and 
the  British  and  American 
sailors  at  Niu-Chwang 
have  been  squabbling  in  a  way  not  to  in- 
crease the  friendly  feeling  among  foreign- 
ers in  the  Orient.  The  United  States  gun- 
boat "  Vicksburg"  is  wintering  there,  and 
so  is  the  British  sloop-of-war  "  Algerine," 
while  the  town  is  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Russian  soldiers.  Some  sailors 
of  the  "  Algerine "  carried  ashore  six 
rifles  for  use  in  a  theatrical  performance, 
and  the  Russian  administration  sent  a 
force  of  men  to  arrest  them.  These  Rus- 
sians, by  mistake,  broke  into  a  reading 
room  where  a  party  of  "  Vicksburg  "  men 
were  gathered,  and  tried  to  arrest  them 
as  the  guilty  party.  Of  course,  the 
Americans  resisted ;  there  was  a  scuffle  in 
which  the  Americans  employed  chairs  as 
the  best  substitute  for  arms,  but  they 
were  overpowered  and  handed  over  to  the 
United  States  Consul,  who  sent  them  on 
board  the  "  Vicksburg."  The  incident 
roused  a  good  deal  of  bad  feeling,  and 
whenever  American  or  British  sailors  met 
Russian  soldiers  there  was  a  fight,  the 
Russians  generally  getting  the  worst  of 
it, because  they  did  not  know  how  to  man- 
age their  fists.     On  New  Year's  Day  fists 
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were  discarded  for  more  dangerous  wea- 
pons, and  the  Russian  Minister  at  Pe- 
king, M.  Paul  Dessar,  complained  to 
United  States  Minister  Conger  that  two 
members  of  the  "  Vicksburg's  "  crew  had 
fired  a  revolver  at  an  unoffending  Rus- 
sian soldier,  and  wounded  him  in  the  arm. 
He  also  complained  that  on  another  occa- 
sion three  sailors  attacked  a  Russian  sen- 
try and  owed  their  lives  to  the  sentry's 
forbearance  in  not  exercising  his  right  to 
shoot.  The  Administrator  demanded 
that  the  United  States  Consul  try  the  of- 
fenders, but  Commander  Barry  of  the 
"  Vicksburg "  wrote  a  curt  refusal. 
These  conflicts  at  Niu-Chwang  are  made 
more  difficult  of  settlement  by  the  fact 
that  the  officers  of  the  different  na- 
tionalities are  not  in  harmony  among 
themselves.  The  Russian  Administrator 
attempted  to  inforce  a  social  etiquet 
which  the  foreign  officials  refused  to 
recognize.  As  a  consequence  their  rela- 
tions have  been  limited  to  strictly  official 
interviews,  consisting  mostly  in  protests 
against  the  actions  of  the  Administrator 
and  protests  from  the  other  side  against 
the  conduct  of  the  sailors. 


Anti-Protestantism 
in  France 


Not  for  many  dec- 
ades have  the  Prot- 
estants of  France 
been  so  hopeful  as  they  are  now.  La 
Noiivelle  Vie,  the  organ  of  the  middle 
and  mediating  party,  recently  said: 

"  French  Protestantism  is  now  more  power- 
ful, more  energetic  and  more  successful  than 
it  has  been  for  a  hundred  years.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  the  French 
Protestant  Church  numbered  only  171  pastors, 
and  now  there  are  more  than  1,200;  then  there 
were  78  churches,  now  there  are  1,185,  with 
fully  800  more  preaching  places.  And  in  all 
movements  directed  against  public  vice  and 
immorality,  the  Protestants  are  in  the  lead. 
Our  churches  are  prospering  internally  and 
externally." 

Professor  Doumergue  recently  wrote 
enthusiastically  in  the  brochure,  "  L'an- 
cien  pretre  et  le  minister e  evangelique : " 
"  The  Protestantism  of  France  has  never 
developed  such  expansive  power  as  is  the 
case  at  present.  The  masses  are  anxious 
to  hear  the  Protestant  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  many  Departments  whole 
families  and  even  whole  villages  are 
stretching  out  their  arms  with  the  cry. 


'  Come  over  and  help  us !  '  "  The  "  For- 
mer Priest  "  movement  is  spreading  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Abbe  Bourrier  and 
his  Chretien  Frangais,  which  has  now 
become  a  weekly  paper;  and  notwith- 
standing a  controversy  within  the  ranks 
of  these  people  as  to  whether  they  should 
join  one  of  the  existing  Protestant 
churches  or  organize  a  body  of  their 
own,  the  number  of  converts  is  steadily 
increasing.  Quite  naturally  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  has  called  into  evidence 
a  pronounced  anti-Protestant  agitation, 
the  leader  of  which  is  again  the  editor, 
Ernst  Renauld,  the  author  of  the  work, 
"  Le  Peril  Protestant,"  and  other  pam- 
phlets, who  has  not  hesitated  to  make 
the  Protestants  the  cause  of  all  the  ills 
that  have  befallen  France  in  modern 
times.  He  declares  that  his  crusade  is 
"  the  struggle  for  the  religious,  the  po- 
litical, the  social  and  national  disinfec- 
tion of  France."  The  Protestant  pastors 
are  in  his  eyes  "  the  apostles  of  a  pre- 
tended Reformed  and  Prussian  religion," 
and  he  advocates  the  use  of  the  sword 
against  them.  "  Nous  preferons  le  fer  au 
papier  timbre,"  he  says  to  those  who,  like 
the  Pastor  Gambey,  charged  by  him  with 
having  sold  photographs  of  forts  to  the 
Prussian  General  Staff,  brought  him  be- 
fore the  bar  of  justice  and  caused  him  to 
be  fined  4,000  francs  for  slander.  In  a 
French  public  meeting  held  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  anti-Protestant  cause,  at 
which  General  de  la  Roque  presided,  he 
publicly  advocated  the  use  of  brutal  force 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Protestants 
and  even  a  revival  of  the  methods  of  St. 
Bartholomew  night.  Recently  he  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Pays, 
which  had  been  the  organ  of  his  tirades 
for  years;  and  with  the  financial  aid  of 
representatives  of  the  high  nobility  and 
high  army  officers,  the  sum  total  amount- 
ing to  500,000  francs,  he  has  established 
a  new  anti-Protestant  organ  called  La 
Delizrance.  In  the  prospectus  of  the 
new  journal  he  writes : 

"  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  62,000 
Protestant  minority  have  been  ruling  the  36,- 
000,000  Catholic  majority  in  France.  They  are 
the  masters  and  we  are  the  persecuted.  All 
our  statesmen  who  have  during  this  quarter 
of  a  century  been  in  power  and  have  perse- 
cuted the  Catholics  have  been  Protestants. 
We  are  tired  of  being  the  suppressed,  the  per- 
secuted, (he  conquered." 


The    Naval    Law    of    ''His    Utmost 


By  Park  Benjamin 


SINCE  time  whereof  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  it 
has  been  the  law  that  he  who  fights 
for  the  State  must  do  "  his  utmost ;  "  and 
upon  him  who  leads  this  precept  most 
strictly  bears.  On  Christmas  Day  of 
1652  it  was  enacted  into  the  law  of  Eng- 
land governing  her  navy,  and  again  in 
1661,  when  that  law  was  codified  into 
thirty-nine  articles,  it  was  embodied  in 
that  savage  statute,  thirteen  of  the  clauses 
of  which  unconditionally  inflicted  death. 

In  Charles  the  Second's  time  the  pro- 
vision was  modified  so  that  in  lieu  of 
death  there  might  be  imposed  "such  other 
punishment  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
offense  shall  deserve  and  the  court-mar- 
tial shall  judge  fit."  Under  this  took 
place  the  earliest  of  those  famous  trials, 
of  which  the  latest  has  just  ended. 

Of  the  most  typical  of  these  I  propose 
to  tell  the  story. 

In  June,  1690,  a  combined  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  engaged  a  French  fleet  off 
Beachy  Head.  William  the  Third  was 
then  in  Ireland  and  the  sea  fight  occurred 
shortly  before  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  The  brunt  of  the  action  was 
borne  by  the  Dutch  ships,  which  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  the  Earl  of  Torrington, 
failed  to  support.  The  Dutch  were 
crushed,  and  Torrington,  being  defeated, 
was  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
Thames.  The  United  Provinces  com- 
plained bitterly.  Torrington  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  upon  his  return  from 
Ireland  William  ordered  him  to  be  tried. 
A  question  arose  as  to  whether  a  civil  or 
military  tribunal  had  cognizance  of  his 
offense.  Torrington  asked  to  be  heard 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  was 
brought  before  its  bar ;  but  after  consider- 
ing his  plea,  the  House  passed  an  act  em- 
powering the  Commission  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  try  him  by  a  court-martial. 
The  popular  interest  was  intense.  Says 
a  contemporary  account : 

"  Not  a  Street,  nor  Shop  nor  House,  nor 
Tavern,  nor  scarce  a  Church  itself  but  was 
filled  with  Torrington;  the  very  Merchants 
upon   the  'Change  seem'd  to  have  forgot  both 


their  Gains  and  their  Losses  and  all  other 
Business ;  nay,  left  enquiring  after  their  ships, 
to  ask  what  News  from  Torrington.  The 
Wagers  concerning  him  were  almost  infinite; 
and  he  was  try'd,  Acquitted  and  Condemn'd 
at  a  hundred  thousand  Tribunals,  as  many 
times  in  an  hour  as  the  fancy  or  inclinations 
of  the  Persons  sway'd  'em."  ^ 

It  was  charged  that  he  had  attacked 
wrongly ;  had  delayed  in  attacking ;  and 
"  should  have  fought  closer."  He  insisted 
that  he  had  used  his  best  judgment,  and 
ended  with,  "  Upon  my  word,  with  the 
battle  to  be  fought  over  again,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  mend  it  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances."^ He  was  acquitted,  but 
none  the  less  superseded  as  admiral. 

The  law  of  "  his  utmost  "  stayed  as  it 
was.  The  morale  of  the  British  Navy 
deteriorated,  reaching  its  lowest  level  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. There  had  then  been  in  existence 
for  a  long  time  a  series  of  precepts  called 
"  Fighting  Instructions,"  which  essayed 
to  meet  battle  contingencies  by  fixed 
rules.  Fleets  were  commonly  formed  in 
three  divisons.  named  in  order,  the  van, 
the  center  and  rear.  One  of  these  in- 
structions required  that  the  divisions  of 
an  English  fleet  should  engage  corre- 
sponding divisions  of  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  ships  of  each  division  should 
select  their  adversaries  opposite  to  them, 
so  that  at  the  outset  the  action  amounted 
to  a  series  of  duels ;  as  in  the  old  tourna- 
ments, when  the  knights  on  one  side  sin- 
gled out  their  antagonists  on  the  other. 

In  1744  a  great  sea  fight  occurred  off 
Toulon,  when  an  English  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Mathews  engaged  an  allied  French 
and  Spanish  fleet.  Mathews  followed  the 
enemy's  line  until  his  line  but  partly  over- 
lapped it,  and  then  bore  down  upon  the 
ships  nearest  to  him.  This,  not  being  in 
accordance  with  the  rule,  was  demoraliz- 
ing. Some  captains  showed  cowardice, 
others  delay.     The  captains  of  his  own 


1  An  impartial  account  of  some  remarkable  passages  in 
the  life  of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Torrinpfton.  London,  1691. 

^  The  Earl  of  Torringfton's  Speech  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  November,  1695.     London,  1710. 
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leading  ships  instead  of  coming  to  his 
support  deemed  it  wiser  to  maneuver  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  French  van. 
Ultimately  the  French  fleet  escaped,  Ma- 
thews abandoning  the  chase.  There  were 
courts-martial  galore.  Mathews  was 
cashiered.  Among  the  captains  of  the 
leading  vessels  was  Temple  West,  who 
had  violated  the  rule  in  not  attacking  the 
ship  opposite  to  him.  He  was  dismissed, 
but  soon  reinstated.  How  West  heeded 
the  lesson  will  be  told  presently.  Among 
the  members  of  the  court-martial  which 
convicted  Mathews  and  acquitted  his  ju- 
nior was  Admiral  John  Byng,  and  of 
him  more  will  be  said. 

For  nearly  seventy-five  years  the  ques- 
tion of  what  was  "  his  utmost  "  had  been 
left  to  the  determination  of  cou/ts-mar- 
tial,  the  decisions  of  which  had  been  com- 
plicated by  the  "  Fighting  Instructions." 
The  English  Parliament  now  decided  that 
the  navy  needed  a  drastic  tonic.  There- 
fore, in  1749,  it  struck  out  the  discretion- 
ary clause  from  the  law,  and  again  made 
the  death  penalty  unconditional. 

Late  in  1755  England  and  Prussia 
united,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War  began. 
As  early  as  October  the  Newcastle  Minis- 
try knew  that  a  great  military  expedition 
was  fitting  out  in  Toulon,  and  with  sup- 
plies sufficient  for  but  sixty  days ;  this  in- 
dicating that  some  near  point  was  prob- 
ably to  be  attacked.  There  was  great 
fear  in  England  of  an  invasion.  Now 
observe  the  consequences  of  the  altered 
law. 

In  March,  1756,  Admiral  John  Byng 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  with  ten 
vessels,  inferior,  leaky  and  undermanned. 
His  instructions  were  ambiguous,  and  as 
usual  framed  to  protect  the  politicians  in 
office  no  matter  what  might  happen.  He 
was  twenty-seven  days  getting  from  Eng- 
land to  Gibraltar,  where  he  obtained 
some  additional  vessels,  but  found  no  ade- 
quate facilities  for  repairing  his  foul  and 
leaky  ships.  He  stood  on  to  Minorca,  only 
to  discover  the  island  overrun  by  the 
French,  and  the  fort  closely  invested.  He 
essayed  to  communicate,  but  gave  up  the 
attempt  when  a  French  fleet,  fresh  from 
the  dockyard,  clean,  well  equipped  and 
more  formidable  than  his  own,  hove  in 
sight.  He  approached  the  French  column 
diagonally,  his  leading  ships  commanded 
by  Rear-Admiral  Temple  West  (the  same 
who  had  been  punished  for  not  attacking 


the  French  van  in  Mathews'  action)  being 
much  nearer  to  it  than  his  rear  ships. 
Needless  to  say  that  when  Byng  gave  the 
signal  to  engage  there  was  no  hesitation 
on  West's  part  this  time.  Straight  down 
he  swooped  with  all  his  division,  taking 
three  raking  broadsides  for  his  temerity, 
and  then  closing.  Byng,  with  the  cent^ 
and  rear,  essayed  to  reach  the  enemy  by  a 
slanting  course.  The  last  ship  of  West's 
division  became  dismasted  and  unman- 
ageable, checking  the  ships  immediately 
following  her,  including  Byng's  flagship. 
Now  it  was  Byng's  turn  to  remember  the 
fate  of  Mathews.  He  had  reduced  sail 
and  was  endeavoring  to  reform  his  line. 
His  flag  captain  advised  him  to  set  sail 
and  get  "  sooner  down  at  the  enemy." 
Then  says  the  court-martial  record : 

"  Q.  What  was  the  Admiral's  answer  to 
you  upon  offering  this  advice?" 

"  A.  '  You  see,  Captain  Gardner,  that  the 
signal  for  the  Line  is  put  (pointing  to  the 
signal),  and  that  I  am  ahead  of  the  "  Princess 
Louisa,"  and  Durell  and  you  would  not  have 
me,  as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  run  down  as  if 
I  was  going  to  engage  a  single  ship.  It  was 
Mr.  Mathews'  Misfortune  to  be  prejudiced  by 
not  carrying  his  force  down  together,  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  avoid.'  " 

He  did  not  propose  to  do  what  he  had 
already  convicted  Mathews  for  doing. 
The  delay  in  the  eff^ort  to  reform  the  line, 
tho  brief,  was  fatal.  Byng's  center  and 
rear  practically  did  not  get  into  action. 
The  enemy,  having  badly  hurt  the  van 
ships,  drew  away,  doubtless  satisfied  with 
having  prevented  the  relief  of  Minorca. 
Byng  called  a  council  of  war  of  all  his 
captains  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  They  advised  him  that  he  could 
now  do  nothing  to  relieve  Minorca,  and 
to  go  back  to  Gibraltar,  since  that  place 
stood  in  imminent  danger.    He  did  so. 

The  news  of  the  fight  first  reached 
England  through  the  report  of  the 
French  admiral.  It  indicated  that  the 
English  fleet  had  been  beaten  oflF  and  had 
abandoned  Minorca  to  its  fate.  Then 
came  Byng's  report,  in  which  he  virtually 
claimed  a  victory.  The  British  public 
was  first  stunned  and  then  furious. 

Meanwhile,  Byng  at  Gibraltar  was 
gathering  reinforcements  to  return  to 
Minorca  when  a  dispatch  came  supersed- 
ing him  and  ordering  him  to  England. 
He  tore  oflF  his  uniform,  threw  it  over- 
board and  assumed  the  dress  of  a  civilian. 
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On  his  arrival,  he  was  with  difficulty  pro- 
tected from  the  mob.  He  was  taken  to 
Greenwich  Hospital  and  locked  in  a  gar- 
ret. The  Ministry,  eager  to  shield  itself, 
published  his  report,  garbled  by  leaving 
out  his  explanations.  Public  hatred  in- 
creased, and  he  was  hanged  in  effigy. 
Spurious  confessions  by  him  of  cowardice 
were  circulated.  Altho  suffering  severely 
with  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  he  was 
treated  most  rigorously,  and  on  a  false 
charge  of  attempted  escape  bars  were 
put  at  his  windows  and  chimneys,  and  he 
was  subjected  to  the  constant  inspection 
of  his  jailers. 

The  court-martial  convened  to  try  him 
in  December,  1756,  on  board  the  "  St. 
George,"  in  Portsmouth  harbor.  He  was 
forced  to  trial  despite  his  protest  that  es- 
sential and  available  witnesses  in  his  be- 
half were  wanting.  The  full  record  of 
that  court  has  been  preserved.  Some  of 
the  questions  seem  familiar,  such  as  those 
which  inquire  whether  there  was  delay  in 
the  passage  from  England  to  Gibraltar, 
which  investigate  failure  to  communicate 
with  Port  Mahon,  and  those  addressed  to 
his  officers  to  discover  whether  he  showed 
courage  in  battle,  and  whether  his  flag- 
ship interfered  with  the  movements  of 
other  ships  during  the  fight. 

Byng,  in  his  own  defense,  said  that  the 
law  of  "his  utmost"  did  not  mean  "  every 
sort  of  neglect  and  omission,  but  such 
gross  negligence  only  as  indicates  cow- 
ardice or  disaffection."  "  Such  only,"  he 
continues,  "  could  be  penal  or  intended  to 
be  made  capital.  Any  other  construction 
might  expose  the  bravest  man  that  ever 
commanded  to  the  severest  penalties, 
since  a  single  error  in  judgment  might 
render  him  liable  to  the  most  capital  pun- 
ishment." 

The  court  sat  for  about  a  month,  and 
then  produced  twenty-six  findings  and 
thirteen  opinions,  the  latter  being  mainly 
to  the  effect  that  Byng  should  have  adopt- 
ed different  tactics  from  what  he  did. 
Byng,  while  expressly  exonerated  from 
cowardice  or  disaffection,  was  then  con- 
victed of  not  doing  "  his  utmost "  and 
adjudged  to  be  "  shot  to  death."  In  view 
of  his  courage  the  court  unanimously 
recommended  him'  to  the  mercy  of  the 
King.  The  members  individually  ex- 
pressed their  distress  at  finding  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  condemning 
a  man  to  death  "  from  the  great  severity 


of  the  twelfth  article  of  war,  part  of 
which  he  falls  under  and  which  admits  of 
no  mitigation,  even  if  the  crime  should 
be  committed  by  an  error  in  judgment 
only,"  and  it  invited  clemency  "  for  our 
own  conscience  sake  as  well  as  in  justice 
to  the  prisoner." 

The  Admiralty  appealed  to  the  King 
for  a  ruling  as  to  whether  the  sentence 
was  legal.  It  was  referred  to  the  judges, 
who,  having  nothing  to  do  with  equity,  of 
course  found  that  the  sentence  was  within 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

Then  William  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  advised  the  King  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  Parliament  that  the  sentence 
should  be  mitigated.  But  it  was  the 
"  Great  Commoner,"  the  incarnation  of 
the  rising  middle  class  and  the  expositor 
of  its  will,  who  pleaded — and  even  stupid 
George  had  wit  enough  to  reply  that  Pitt 
himself  had  taught  him  to  look  elsewhere 
than  in  Parliament  for  the  sense  of  his 
people.  The  appeal  was  denied,  even  tho 
reinforced  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who 
had  commanded  the  French  force  at  Mi- 
norca. 

So  the  death  warrant  was  issued,  less 
the  name  of  one  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  steadily  refused  to  be  an  accessory 
to  the  proceeding. 

It  was  executed  on  Monday,  March 
14,  1757,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
"  Monarque,"  in  Portsmouth  harbor.  The 
day  was  stormy  and  the  boats  from  the 
fleet  which  surrounded  the  ship  had  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  their  positions.  It 
had  been  ordered  that  Byng  should  be 
shot  on  the  forecastle  of  the  ship  instead 
of  on  the  quarter-deck.  But  from  this 
last  indignity  the  entreaties  of  his  friends 
saved  him.  He  was  confined  in  the  poop- 
deck  cabin.  The  time  of  the  execution 
was  fixed  at  noon.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  hour  he  emerged  from  his  apartment 
dressed  all  in  white,  save  a  light  gray 
civilian's  coat,  and  wearing  a  large  white 
wig.  To  the  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  was  awaiting  him,  he  said,  "  Come 
along,  my  friend,"  and  bowing  farewell 
to  his  attendants,  he  stepped  out  upon  the 
deck. 

The  marines  of  the  "  Monarque  "  were 
drawn  up  under  arms  on  one  side  and  in 
the  waist.  On  the  other  side  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck there  was  a  heap  of  sawdust  and 
a  cushion  for  him  to  kneel  upon.  Nine 
marines  with  loaded  muskets  were  stand- 
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ing  amidships  on  the  hatchway  gratings. 
It  was  a  grim  sight,  but  Byng  unfalter- 
ingly strode  to  his  place.  He  held  in  his 
hands  two  handkerchiefs  and  a  paper.  He 
gave  the  last  to  the  Marshal,  saying, 
"  Remember,  sir,  what  I  have  told  you 
relative  to  this,"  and  then  knelt.  A  friend 
essayed  to  take  one  of  the  handkerchiefs 
from  his  hand  to  bandage  his  eyes.  But 
Byng,  throwing  off  his  hat  and  saying,  "  I 
am  obliged  to  you,  sir ;  I  thank  God  I  can 
do  it  myself,  I  think  I  can,"  coolly  ad- 
justed it.  Then  he  extended  his  hand 
still  holding  the  other  handkerchief,  the 
dropping  of  which  would  be  the  signal 
to  fire,  and  the  marines  took  aim.  After 
a  moment  of  prayer,  the  signal  was  given, 
the  muskets  rang  out  together,  and  he  fell 
upon  his  left  side,  dead,  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart.  Over  his  grave  is  this 
inscription : 

"  To  the  Perpetual  Disgrace  of  Public 
Justice.  The  Honorable  John  Byng,  Es- 
quire, Admiral  of  the  Blue,  fell  a  Martyr 
to  Political  Persecution  March  14th,  in 
the  year  MDCCLVIJ ;  when  Bravery  and 
Loyalty  were  Insufficient  Securities  for 
the  Life  and  Honor  of  a  Naval  Officer." 

The  controversy  provoked  raged  on, 
and  it  is  not  yet  ended.  The  literature  of 
it  now  fills  four  pages  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
Royal  Navy  went  on  to  justify  Black- 
stone's  ecomium  as  Britain's  "  greatest 
defense  and  ornament."  The  victories 
of  Saint  Vincent,  Copenhagen,  Trafalgar 
and  the  Nile  changed  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Thirty-two  years  after  Byng's  death 
the  law  of  "  his  utmost  "  was  again  al- 
tered and  the  discretion  of  the  court-mar- 
tial to  impose  the  penalty  which  it  might 
see  fit  restored ;  and  so  stands  the  law  in 
our  own  navy  at  this  day. 

In  180.S,  after  the  genius  of  Nelson, 
Hawke,  Hood,  Rodney  and  the  rest  of 
that  famous  galaxy  of  admirals  had  re- 
stored the  glory  of  the  "  wooden  walls  of 
England,"  the  law  of  "  his  utmost  "  was 
again  invoked  with  results  far  different. 
Nelson  had  chased  Villeneuve  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  allied  fleet  was  retreat- 
ing to  Europe.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Rich- 
ard Calder,  blockading  the  enemy's  squad- 
ron in  Ferrol,  was  ordered  to  intercept 
the  returning  vessels.  The  action  lasted 
four  hours,  and  Calder  captured  two  of 


the  largest  Spanish  ships.  A  dense  fog 
arose,  so  that,  in  Calder's  judgment,  the 
engagement  could  not  be  continued.  The 
British  nation,  insatiate  of  victories,  loud- 
ly condemned  him.  Nelson  supported 
him,  and  he  was  retained  in  responsible 
command.  Nevertheless,  chafing  under 
the  popular  censure,  he  demanded  an  in- 
vestigation of  his  conduct.  A  court-mar- 
tial was  ordered  to  inquire  into  it  and  to 
try  him  for  not  having  done  "  his  ut- 
most." The  precept  confined  the  inquiry 
to  the  day  of  the  battle  and  his  subsequent 
proceedings,  despite  Calder's  protest  that 
the  limitation  kept  out  important  evidence 
in  his  behalf.  The  court-martial  exon- 
erated him  from  cowardice  and  sentenced 
him — to  be  reprimanded  ! 

The  foregoing  sufficiently  shows  the 
working  of  the  law  of  "  his  utmost  " — 
and  the  gamut  of  penalties  which  it  has 
evoked.  Always  the  accused  has  pleaded 
error  of  judgment,  always  insisted  that 
his  utmost  did  not  imply  all  that  could  be 
done,  but  all  that  his  judgment  dictated 
should  be  done — and  always  has  this  plea 
failed  to  overcome  the  judgment  of 
"  hind-sight :  "  that  ready  faculty  which 
in  the  tranquil  present,  free  from  the 
stress  and  anguish  of  the  past  emergency, 
so  easily  substitutes  what  might  have 
been  for  what  was.  Torrington  lost  his 
rank  even  after  acquittal.  That  Mathews 
and  Byng  were  endeavoring  to  do  their 
duty  proved  of  no  avail.  Calder's  strong 
reasons,  backed  by  his  splendid  record, 
were  equally  futile ;  and  the  vacillatory 
orders  of  strategists  under  the  guise  of 
superior  authority  in  the  most  recent  case 
served  as  no  shield. 

If  these  precedents  are  hereafter  to  be 
followed,  the  law  of  "  Jiis  utmost  "  is  in 
fact  the  law  of  "  the  utmost."  Being  penal, 
it  should  be  certain,  and  might  well  be 
changed  thus  to  read.  Then  puzzling  dis- 
tinctions between  "  errors  of  judgment," 
"  errors  of  conduct  "  and  "  proscribed  of- 
fenses "  will  be  needless.  Everv  naval 
commander  will  understand  that  the  fruit 
of  all  his  previous  training  is  the  recog- 
nition of  what  the  utmost  is — and  that  if 
he  fails  to  do  it,  he  imperils  his  career 
and  perhaps  his  life — with  no  possibility 
of  successful  defense,"  but  only  of  plead- 
ing in  mitigation  of  penalty. 

Either  this,  or  there  may  yet  be  other 
voices  from  the  grave,  speaking  to  us  as 
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Byng's  now  does  over  the  centuries,  in 
the  words  which,  dying,  he  bid  all  to  re- 
member : 

"  Who  can  presumptuously  he  sure  of 
his  own  judgment?  If  my  crime  is  an 
error  of  judgment  in  differing  in  opinion 


from  my  judges,  and  if  yet  the  error  in 
judgment  should  be  on  their  side,  God 
forgive  them,  as  I  do.  The  Supreme 
Judge  sees  all  hearts  and  motives,  and  to 
Him  I  submit  the  justice  of  my  cause." 

New  York  City. 


The    Outlook    for    Cuba 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson 


IF  the  new  Cuban  Government  faced  no 
problem  save  that  of  political  admin- 
istration, its  prospects  would  be  fair- 
ly encouraging,  tho  even  in  that  depart- 
ment there  are  many  signs  of  storm  and 
troubled  waters.  In  this  connection  it 
will  be  wholly  well  for  those  Americans 
who  are  disposed  to  be  over-critical  and 
censorious  to  do  a  little  careful  reading  of 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  new  nation  will  essay  its  task  of 
establishing  "a  stable  government,  capable 
of  maintaining  order  and  observing  its 
international  obligations,  insuring  peace 
and  tranquillity  and  the  security  of  its 
citizens  as  well  as  our  own  "  (Foot  note, 
President's  message,  April,  1898),  under 
many  adverse  conditions,  political  as  well 
as  economic.  Its  limited  revenues  will 
demand  a  rigid  economy  in  the  face  of 
many  necessary  expenses,  and  many  ef- 
forts to  secure  appropriations  for  an  end- 
less variety  of  purposes.  Its  operations 
are,  of  necessity,  intrusted  to  men  wholly 
without  experience  in  governmental  af- 
fairs upon  any  such  scale.  In  that  very 
fact,  in  the  conservatism  born  of  realized 
inexperience  and  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
lies  the  chief  hope  of  wise  and  wholesome 
legislation. 

In  the  person  of  its  Chief  Executive 
Cuba  unquestionably  finds  the  man  who, 
of  all  her  citizens,  is  best  fitted  for  the 
work  of  his  office.  An  ardent  and  pa- 
triotic leader  in  the  Cuban  struggle  for 
national  independence,  Tomas  Estrada 
Palma  brings  to  the  post  for  which  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  chosen  by  the  electors 
on  February  24th  a  ripened  judgment 
and  a  firm  determination  to  exercise  all 
his  powers,  personal  and  official,  in  the 
highest  interests  of  his  country.  He  is 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 


the  pathway  of  the  new  Government,  and 
he  realizes  very  keenly  the  dangers  by 
which  it  is  menaced.  During  the  cam- 
paign, and  even  during  the  entire  term  of 
American  intervention,  General  Palma's 
position  has  been  unique  and  his  course 
peculiar. 

He  is  now  a  man  sixty-six  years  of  age. 
He  was  born  in  Bayamo,  in  Santiago 
Province.  It  is  an  incident  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  the  first  real  battle  of  the  last 
Cuban  revolution  was  fought,  on  July 
I2th,  1895,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
General  Palma's  birthplace.  The  Spanish 
Governor-General,  Martinez  Campos, 
was  in  personal  command  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  numbering  about  5,000  men.  His 
opponent  was  Antonio  Maceo,  Cuba's 
great  military  leader,  with  a  command 
numbering  some  3,600  men.  The  Span- 
iards were  disastrously  defeated,  and 
Campos  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 

General  Palma's  father  was  a  wealthy 
planter.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ten 
Years'  War  (1868-1878)  Don  Tomas 
was  established  as  a  successful  lawyer,  a 
training  which  will  be  of  endless  service 
to  him  in  his  new  capacity.  He  joined 
the  insurrection  of  1868,  and,  upon  the 
death  of  General  Cespedes,  became  Pres- 
ident of  the  Provisional  Government,  His 
father's  property  was  confiscated,  it  is 
said  because  of  the  son's  participation  in 
the  revolt,  and  his  mother  was  killed  by 
Spanish  soldiers.  Near  the  close  of  the 
war  General  Palma  was  captured  and 
sent  to  Spain  as  a  prisoner.  He,  with 
other  military  and  political  prisoners,  was 
released  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Zanjon,  effected  by  Martinez  Campos,  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  and  Maximo  Gomez 
on  the  part  of  the  Cubans,  in  1878.  He 
went  to  Honduras,  where  he  married 
Seiiorita  Guardiola,  the  daughter  of  the 
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President.    While  there  he  became  Post- 
master-General of  Honduras. 

The  revolutionary  government  of  1895 
chose  him  as  the  foreign  representative  of 
that  organization,  with  his  headquarters 
in  New  York.  His  services  during  the 
insurrection  were  invaluable.  With  the 
close  of  the  war  he  retired  quietly,  a  poor 
man,  to  his  liome  in  Central  Valley,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  has  for  some  years  con- 
ducted a  school  for  boys.  He  is  a  man  of 
short  and  stocky  frame,  with  a  square 


TOMAS    ESTRADA    PALMA 

face  and  well  shaped  head.  He  is  the 
father  of  six  children,  and  his  home  life  is 
in  all  ways  delightful. 

His  position  in  regard  to  Cuba  is 
unique  because  of  its  peculiarity.  He  has 
not  been  in  Cuba  since  his  capture  and  de- 
portation in  1877.  He  has  kept  himself 
wholly  apart  from  all  the  political  fac- 
tions and  entanglements  with  which  the 
island  has  been  afflicted  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  tho  keeping  constantly  in  close 
touch  with  Cuban  affairs.  That  has  been 
of  manifest  advantage  to  him.  He  has 
had  no  distinct  partisan  affiliation  to  make 
enemies,  has  asked  for  nothing  from  the 
government    of    intervention,    and    has 


sought  no  recognition  for  his  past  serv- 
ices from  those  whom  he  so  faithfully 
and  efficiently  served.  His  present  posi- 
tion has  been  urged  upon  him,  not  a  little 
against  his  will  and  wish,  and  his  reap- 
pearance in  the  whirlpool  of  national  poli- 
tics is  attributable  only  to  his  genuine  pa- 
triotism, his  love  for  his  native  land,  and 
his  ardent  desire  to  serve  her.  Holding 
the  personal  respect  and  esteem  of  all,  no 
man  can  do  more  than  he  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting interests  and  opposing  parties.  If 
the  new  nation  shall  fail  of  successful 
establishment  it  will  be  through  no  fault 
of  General  Palma's,  but  because  of  condi- 
tions which  are  beyond  any  individual 
control. 

Of  the  main  body  of  Cuban  officials, 
the  Senate,  the  House  and  the  Provincial 
Governors,  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  they 
will  be  like  all  such  bodies,  a  composite  of 
men  of  different  qualities  and  different 
capacities.  Sincere  patriotism  will  sit 
desk  and  desk  with  the  professional  poli- 
tican.  From  the  outside,  they  will  be 
closely  watched  and  sharply  criticised  by 
those  who  would  fain  be  inside.  The 
alert  watchfulness  of  the  "  outs  "  at  this 
supremely  critical  stage  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  influences  in  the  conduct  of  the 
"  ins."  Any  tendency  toward  extrava- 
gance, any  attempt  at  an  undue  central- 
ization of  power,  will  encounter  the  loud- 
voiced  denunciation  of  those  who  would 
themselves  do  very  much  the  same  were 
they  in  control. 

The  constitution  under  which  the  new 
Government  will  act  is,  without  doubt, 
as  suitable  for  its  purpose  as  any  which 
could  have  been  drawn.  It  has  been  sub- 
jected to  no  little  of  American  criticism. 
Secretary  Root,  in  his  last  report,  says : 

"  I  do  not  fully  agree  with  the  wisdom  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  constitution, 
but  it  provides  for  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, .  .  .  and  it  contains  no  features 
which  would  justify  the  assertion  that  a  gov- 
ernment organized  under  it  will  not  be  one 
to  which  the  United  States  may  properly 
transfer  the  obligations  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  under  international  law,  as- 
sumed in  the  treaty  of  Paris." 

The  constitution  was  drafted  by  Cubans 
for  Cubans.  It  is  based  generally  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
is  modified  and  influenced  in  some  of  its 
provisions  by  the  conditions  of  a  political 
life  under  which  the  Cubans  have  lived, 
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and  with  which  they  are  famiHar.  Amer- 
ican comment  upon  it  should  be  made 
with  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
prepared  for  a  different  race  of  people, 
and  with  a  due  remembrance  of  the  fact 
that  America's  first  essay  of  self-govern- 
ment stopped  just  short  of  the  verge  of 
dire  disaster. 

If  the  new  Government  starts  with  a 
limited  revenue,  it  also  starts  with  few 
incumbrances  in  the  shape  of  debts.  The 
so-called  Cuban  debt,  of  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  saddled  upon  the  is- 
land by  the  Government  of  Spain,  was 
distinctly  repudiated  by  the  Paris  Com- 
mission as  an  obligation  of  the  island.  A 
clause  in  the  constitution  provides  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  Republic  of  Cuba  does  not  recognize 
any  other  debts  and  obligations  than  those 
legitimately  contracted  in  behalf  of  the  revolu- 
tion by  the  corps  commanders  of  the  liberat- 
ing army  subsequent  to  the  24th  day  of 
February,  1895,  and  prior  to  the  19th  day  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  date  on  which 
the  Jimaguayri  Constitution  was  promulgated ; 
and  such  debts  and  obligations  as  the  revo- 
lutionary government  may  have  contracted 
subsequently,  either  by  itself  or  through  its 
legitimate  representatives  in  foreign  countries. 
Congress  shall  classify  said  debts  and  obliga- 
tions and  decide  as  to  the  payment  of  those 
that  may  be  legitimate." 

Cuba's  national  financial  obligations 
may  be  said  to  be  limited  to  the  bonds  is- 
sued by  the  Revolutionary  Government  of 
1895,  something  less  than  $3,000,000  in 
their  amount ;  to  the  payment  of  her  sol- 
diers who  participated  in  the  war,  and  to 
sundry  obligations  for  supplies,  etc.,  con- 
tracted during  the  progress  of  the  war. 
General  Palma  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
and  the  loyalty  of  his  people  by  a  hope 
that  the  payment  of  the  troops,  by  far  the 
mightiest  of  Cuba's  financial  obligations, 
may  be  deferred  until  the  treasury  shall 
be  in  condition  to  provide  for  these 
claims  with  due  safety  to  the  national 
finances. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  success  of 
the  new  Government  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  danger  of  foolish  or  incompetent  leg- 
islation as  in  a  field  which  is  quite  beyond 
the  control  of  any  Cuban  government. 
General  Palma  indicates  this  menace  in  a 
recently  published  interview.     He  says : 

"  In  lending  assistance  to  free  Cuba  from 
the  tyranny  of  Spain    the  United   States   as- 


sumed a  moral  obligation  which  has  not  yet 
been  fulfilled.  That  country  is  not  independ- 
ent that  is  denied  prosperity.  The  prosperity 
of  Cuba  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
now  forming  Republic.  The  full  moral  obli- 
gation will  be  discharged  when  this  giant 
among  nations  completes  its  work  by  opening 
the  only  market  that  is  possible  to  Cuban 
products." 

The  menace  to  Cuba's  future  is  eco- 
nomic. Only  upon  a  basis  of  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  industrial  prosperity  is  it  possible 
to  erect  the  structure  of  peace.  The 
United  States  has  declared  that,  to  gain 
her  independence,  Cuba  must  establish  a 
"  stable  government."  Political  stability 
and  sound  order  are  impossible  unless 
there  be  industrial  prosperity.  A  land  of 
poverty  and  hunger  is  a  land  of  discon- 
tent and  unre.st.  The  frequently  submit- 
ted reports  of  Cuban  content  and  pros- 
perity have  been  without  due  justifica- 
tion. The  government  of  intervention 
has  done  much  for  Cuba  in  the  depart- 
ments of  education  and  sanitation.  For 
her  industrial  rehabilitation  practically 
nothing  has  been  done. 

Cuba  now  stands  confronted  with  an 
industrial  and  financial  crisis,  the  precipi- 
tation of  which  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
island  and  most  discreditable  to  American 
administration.  In  this,  rather  than  in 
the  department  of  her  political  adminis- 
tration, lies  Cuba's  danger.  If  her  in- 
dustry fails  her  Government  will  fall. 
Anarchy  would  be  inevitable.  With  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  United  States 
alone,  lies  the  power  to  avert  the  disaster 
and  to  lay  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  a  Cuban  government  may  hope  to 
find  secure  establishment. 

Cuba  is  distinctly  a  land  of  agriculture. 
Sugar  and  tobacco  have  been  and  still  are 
her  principal  products.  The  markets  for 
both  are  depressed.  Sugar  is  now  quoted 
at  a  price  which,  after  the  duty  is  paid  in 
the  American  custom  house,  is  below  its 
actual  cost  to  the  Cuban  planters.  At 
prevailing  prices,  which  show  no  promise 
of  increase,  the  planters  stand  to  lose  from 
^  to  ^  of  a  cent  per  pound,  according  to 
the  varying  cost  of  production.  A  tariff, 
which  we  do  not  need  for  revenue,  of 
.01685  per  pound,  is  now  imposed  upon 
Cuba's  sugar.  Upon  the  promptness  of 
action  and  the  liberality  of  the  American 
Congress  in  reducing  or  wholly  remitting 
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this  duty,  the  future  of  Cuba  hangs  as 
distinctly  as  it  did  upon  the  prompt  ac- 
tion of  that  Congress  during  the  days  ot 
Weyler's  order  of  reconcentration.  No 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  a  Cuban  President 
or  a  Cuban  Congress  can  estabhsh  a  sta- 
ble government  on  a  basis  of  empty  pock- 
ets and  empty  stomachs.  Cuba's  only 
hope  lies  in  Washington.  If  she  be  ac- 
corded that  generovis  treatment  which  we 
can  well  afford  and  which  none  but  pure- 
ly selfish  interests  oppose  ;  if  she  be  shown 
a  generosity  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
withhold,  Cuba  may  hope  for  a  reasona- 
bly successful  establishment  of  that  inde- 


pendent government  pledged  to  her  by 
the  United  States.  She  may  hope  to  see, 
for  a  time  at  least,  a  life  under  that  flag 
for  which  she  has  struggled  and  suffered. 
She  may  hope  to  become  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  and  to  remain  such  until  the  com- 
ing of  a  day  when  a  recognized  communi- 
ty of  interests  shall  find  the  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles  merged  into  the  assemblage  of 
the  States  of  her  northern  neighbor.  In 
the  measure  with  which  the  United  States 
now  withholds,  so  must  Cuba  suffer,  and 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  alike  pay  the 
penalty. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The    Song    of    the    Golf    Ball 


(WITHOUT    APOLOGIES    TO    RUDYARD    KIPLING) 


By  W.  B.  Hooker 


I. 


III. 


YOU  couldn't  kick  a  football  half  a  mile — 
A  tennis  ball  is  ruined  by  the  damp, — 
You  couldn't  loft  a  baseball  o'er  a  stile 
And  land  it  in  an  equatorial  swamp. 
I  travel  with  the  bird  upon  the  wing — 

I  gambol  o'er  the  bunker  and  the  tee — 
And  where  you  couldn't  hide  the  smallest  thing 
You  should  see  them  tear  their  hair  and  hunt 
for  me ! 

With  my  rumble-tumble-fumble-stumble-roll  I 
Oh,  it's  any  place  I  think  of,  there  I  hide. 

So  I  harrow  up  the  wretched  golfer's  soul, 
So  I  hollow  out  his  pocket  and  his  pride  I 


II. 

In  the  silence  of  the  tee  before  the  drive. 

When  it's  good  to  bend  your  knee  and  fix 
your  eye, 
You  can  hear  a  howl  of  wrath  from  number 
five. 

And  see  the  caddie  watch  me  as  I  fiy. 
I'm  the  symbol  of  the  vanity  of  man — 

I'm  the  emblem  of  the  emptiness  of  ends — 
I  can  make  the  Finest  Yet  an  Also  Ran 

And  the  truthful  babble  folly  to  their  friends! 

With  my  foozle-oozle-wander-yonder-whizz ! 
Oh,    the    bunkers    round    about    the    rolling 
green ! 
There  was  never  mortal  vision  that  could  see 
me  with  precision 
Me — the  monarch  of  the  monurneptal  mean ! 
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Through   the  gorge   that  yawns   beneath   the 
seventh  tee — 
Down  the  little  brook  that  runs  across  the 
mead — 
Up  the  weary  slope  that  leads  to  number  three — 
Still  they  fulminate  and  follow  where  I  lead. 
Where  the  bullfrogs  grunt  a  welcome  in  the 
mud, 
Where  the  crickets  chirp  and  chatter  in  the 
grass. 
There  I  lay  me  with  a  heart-convulsing  thud, 
And  I  snicker  at  the  players  as  they  pass. 

With  my  hurry-worry-flurry-scurry-zip ! 

(Andtheman  has  broke  his  driver  into  bits!) 
And  the  dignified  ejaculate  and  skip, 

And  the  calm  shall  have  conniptionary  fits ! 

IV. 
And  the  shots  that  mean  so  much  to  you  alone — 
Little  puts  that  make  you  squint  along  your 
nose — 
Short  approaches  o'er  a  wall  of  mossy  stone — 
I   can  rip  your  very  heartstrings  out  with 
those ! 
With  themashieand  the  putter  and  the  spoon — 
With  the  driver  and  the  brassie  and  the  cleek; 
And  the  thoughts  that  make  you  swell  like  a 
balloon. 
With  the  words  that  shock  your  partners,  if 
you  speak. 

With  my  airy-fairy-scary-wary-flight, 

(Oh,  the  meadow  where  the  corn  is  cool  and 
deep !) 

So  I  drag  'em  onward  morning,  noon  and  night, 
So  T  makc'cm jumpand  gibber  in  their  sleep! 


Leslie    M.   Shaw 


By  George  E.  Roberts 


Dtrbctor  of  the  Mint 


THE  appointment  of  Governor  Shaw, 
of  Iowa,  to  the  great  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  brings  a  new 
man  to  official  life  at  Washington  and  in- 
troduces a  new  figure    in    the    world  of 
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finance ;  for  the  Treasury,  with  its  enor- 
mous receipts  and  disbursements,  its  bond 
operations  and  its  bank  deposits,  is  una- 
voidably an  important  factor  in  the  money 
markets  and  in  the  business  calculations 
of  the  country.  The  new  Secretary,  un- 
like many  of  his  predecessors,  has  never 
been  in  Congress,  or  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice in  any  capacity.  He  has  not  had 
what  is  called  a  career  in  public  life.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  he  had  a  career  in 
the  financial  world  like  that  of  Secretary 


Gage,  who  came  to  the  Treasury  after 
thirty  years'  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  leading  banks  in  one  of  the  im- 
portant financial  centers  of  the  country. 
Four  years  ago  the  man  who  is  now  the 
incoming  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  adjusting  the 
affairs  of  his  law  office  and 
his  other  concerns  in  a  town 
of  3,000  people,  where  he  had 
lived  for  twenty-two  years, 
preparatory  to  taking  the  first 
public  office  he  had  ever  held 
or  sought — to  wit,  that  of 
Governor  of  Iowa.  That  was 
his  first  step  from  private  life, 
and  a  longer  one,  as  Governor- 
ships are  commonly  reached, 
than  the  second,  notable  as  the 
latter  is.  The  two  steps  cover 
an  advance,  a  change  in  sur- 
roundings, position  and  influ- 
ence that  is  extraordinary  even 
in  this  country,  where  we  are 
familiar  with  the  rise  of  pub- 
lic men  from  comparative 
obscurity  to  the  first  places  of 
power. 

Such  unusual  advancement 
must,  of  course,  have  some 
elements  of  fortune  in  it,  but  it 
is  also  apparent  that  the  man 
must  have  unusual  qualities 
fitting  him  for  the  discreet  and 
sagacious  administration  of 
affairs.  The  second  great 
office  to  which  he  has  at- 
tained came  to  him  wholly 
unsought,  without  even  a  friendly  pres- 
entation of  his  name  to  the  President. 
It  was  not  given  to  him  because  of  any 
claims  on  behalf  of  his  State,  for  the 
State  of  Iowa  was  already  represented  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  that  fact  was  a  consid- 
eration against  his  appointment  that  could 
only  be  outweighed  by  the  President's  de- 
liberate conclusion  that  Governor  Shaw 
was  the  very  individual  he  wanted.  It  is 
not  often  that  an  appointment  bears  in  it- 
self such  evidence  of  the  preferment  of  a 
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particular  person.  This  preferment  comes 
at  the  close  of  his  four  years'  administra- 
tion as  Governor  of  Iowa,  where  he 
has  displayed  marked  executive  ability 
and  distinguished  himself  by  force  of 
character  and  his  very  lucid  and  convinc- 
ing discussion  of  public  questions.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  he  responded  more 
frequently  to  invitations  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses, both  within  and  without  the 
State,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
done,  and  he  never  appeared  without 
making  a  distinct  impression  upon  his 
hearers  as  a  keen,  clear-headed  man. 
During  the  Presidential  contest  of  1900 
he  accompanied  Governor  Roosevelt  for 
several  days  upon  the  latter's  tour  through 
South  Dakota  and  Iowa,  speaking  with 
him,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  appoint- 
ment that  has  been  made  is  in  considera- 
ble degree  due  to  the  impression  which 
the  candidate  for  Vice-President  received 
during  these  days  of  contact  and  ac- 
quaintance. 

Governor  Shaw  is  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  he  has  in  him  a  good  deal  of  the  typi- 
cal Yankee,  m.odified  by  Western  influ- 
ence. He  has  the  thrift,  the  nervous  en- 
erg)',  the  keen,  alert  and  practical  mind 
that  suggest  the  New  Englander,  and  he 
has  the  love  of  humor,  the  habit  of  illus- 
trating every  point  with  a  story,  which 
is  perhaps  more  characteristic  of  the  free 
and  easy  West.  He  is  not  a  wealthy  man 
as  wealth  is  reckoned  in  the  large  cities, 
but  he  has  been  a  successful  man  always, 
and  would  have  been  a  successful  and  im- 
portant man  in  any  community  in  which 
he  might  have  lived.  From  his  first  year's 
work  in  Iowa,  husking  com  and  teaching 
school,  to  his  administration  as  Governor, 
whatever  task  or  enterprise  he  laid  his 
hand  to  was  well  and  successfully 
handled.  He  is  too  careful  a  man  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth  by  speculation,  and  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lived  enter- 
prises were  not  on  a  scale  that  yield  great 
wealth,  but  there  is  ample  rivalry  and  op- 
portunity in  such  communities,  as  well  as 
in  larger  ones,  to  develop  the  powers  that 
establish  superiority  anywhere. 
,  Governor  Shaw  came  West  in  quest  of 
his  fortune  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He 
had  a  common  school  education  which 
amply  qualified  him  to  teach  in  the  coun- 
try schools,  and  after  working  a  short 
time  on  a  farm  he  secured  a  school.  It  is 
characteristic  of  him  that  on  the  day  he 


landed  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  looking  for 
employment  he  found  it,  and  that  on  the 
day  his  first  job  was  completed  he  found 
another,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  he 
has  not  had  an  idle  day  since. 

The  first  school  that  he  engaged  to 
teach  was  forty  miles  from  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  he  walked  to  it  rather  than  hire  a 
team.  And  yet,  careful  as  he  was  about 
spending  money,  he  determined  to  take 
four  years  out  of  his  life  for  a  college  ed- 
ucation. He  accordingly  entered  Cornell 
College,  an  excellent  Methodist  institu- 
tion at  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  graduated 
four  years  later,  earning  every  dollar  of 
his  support  throughout  the  course  by  his 
own  labor,  most  of  it  by  selling  books  and 
fruit  trees  in  the  vacations.  He  was  am- 
bitious, determined  and  capable. 

When  he  had  finished  his  collegiate 
course  he  entered  the  Des  Moines  Law 
School,  received  its  diploma  in  1876,  and 
located  in  Denison  to  begin  practice. 
He  soon  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon. 
J.  P.  Conner,  who  now  represents  that 
district  in  Congress,  and  the  firm  was  the 
leading  one  of  that  section  of  the  State 
for  about  ten  years,  wh^n  it  was  dissolved 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Conner  to  the  dis- 
trict bench.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
Shaw  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
practice  was  retained  upon  one  side  or 
the  other  of  nearly  every  important  law- 
suit tried  in  that  county,  and  his  business 
extended  into  all  the  adjoining  counties. 
He  was  known  as  a  lawyer  for  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  he  preparedhis  cases 
and  his  resourcefulness  in  the  court  room. 
In  his  earlier  years  at  the  bar  he  was  not 
considered  a  good  jury  lawyer,  but  he  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  best,  and  this  cul- 
tivation which  he  gave  himself  has  been 
the  secret  of  his  great  success  as  a  polit- 
ical stump  speaker.  He  studied  and  ac- 
quired great  facility  in  the  art  of  present- 
ing a  subject  simply,  clearly  and  with  apt 
illustration.  Few  men  now  equal  him  in 
this  ability. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  a  very  successful  mana- 
ger of  affairs,  and  the  firm  soon  became 
the  custodian  of  considerable  sums  in- 
trusted to  it  for  investment.  This  branch 
of  their  business  grew  until  out  of  it  they 
organized  a  bank.  They  made  farm  loans 
a  specialty.  The  country  was  new,  the 
people  without  capital,  rates  of  interest 
10  per  cent,  and  higher.  Mr.  Shaw  went 
back  to  Vermont,  visited  the  managers  of 
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savings  banks  and  urged  upon  them  the 
advisabihty  of  placing  money  in  Iowa. 
He  persuaded  some  of  these  officials  to 
visit  Denison,  convinced  them  of  the  re- 
sources and  future  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  established  relations  with  them  which 
resulted  in  their  loaning  several  millions 
of  dollars  through  his  firm  to  their  profit 
and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  borrow- 
ers, who  have  as  a  rule  become  rich  and 
independent.  Farm  loans  in  that  locality 
now  pay  only  4^  and  5  per  cent,  and  the 
lands  that  were  then  worth  from  $10  to 
$25  per  acre  are  now  worth  from  $50  to 
$75  per  acre.  Not  one  dollar  of  the 
money  invested  through  Mr.  Shaw's 
agency  was  ever  lost,  nor  was  a  mort- 
gage ever  foreclosed.  Even  in  the  cru- 
cial year,  1893,  every  interest  payment 
was  promptly  met.  When  it  is  considered 
that  these  loans  were  made  to  perhaps 
2,000  individuals,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
business  was  directed  with  unusual  pru- 
dence and  ability. 

Up  to  1896  Mr.  Shaw  had  taken  little 
more  than  the  average  business  man's  in- 
terest in  political  aflFairs.  Always  an  in- 
telligent observer  and  emphatically  a  Re- 
publican, he  was  without  political  ambi- 
tions and  his  energies  were  directed  into 
other  channels.  He  has  been  and  is  a 
leading  layman  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  is  a  strong  organization  in  Iowa. 
He  became  superintendent  of  the  Metho- 
dist Sunday  school  soon  after  he  located 
in  Denison,  and  continued  in  that  capac- 
ity until  he  was  elected  Governor  and 
went  to  Des  Moines  to  live.  He  gave  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  energy  to  this 
school  and  it  was  known  over  the  State 
for  its  success. 

His  useful  career  as  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent might  have  gone  on  without  in- 
terruption if  William  Jennings  Bryan  had 
not  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in 
1896,  and  the  free  coinage  of  silver  be- 
come the  vital  issue  of  the  campaign. 
Bryan  had  spoken  in  Denison  and  made 
an  impression.  Times  were  very  hard ; 
corn  was  selling  in  the  local  market  at 
ten  cents  per  bushel  and  oats  still  lower, 
far  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  men 
with  families  to  support  and  obligations 
to  meet  had  a  feeling  akin  to  desperation. 
Bryan's  nomination  and  appeals  took  hold 
of  them.  The  Republican  party  there 
seemed  almost  on  the  point  of  going  to 
pieces,  as  it  actually  did  in  many  locali- 


ties of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Across  the 
main  street  of  Denison  was  swung  a  great 
banner,  inscribed  "  Silver  Republican 
Club  of  Denison.  Oats  five  cents  a  bushel 
under  the  gold  standard,  how  do  you  like 
it  ?  "  This  club  claimed  to  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  voters  of  Deni- 
son on  its  rolls.  The  Republicans  who 
remained  loyal  were  most  of  them  panic- 
stricken  and  few  of  them  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  combat  the  aggressive  and  con- 
fident enemy.  Congressman  DoUiver 
went  there  hurriedly  to  hold  a  meeting, 
and  it  was  of  the  uproarious  variety  with 
a  saucy,  noisy  opposition  filling  the  house. 
He  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  braced  up 
some  of  the  wavering,  infused  courage 
into  the  Republican  ranks,  but  had  to  go 
elsewhere  and  left  a  terrific  fight  on. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  that 
brought  Mr.  Shaw  into  politics.  Proba- 
bly his  interest  in  the  acute  question  was 
stirnulated  by  the  intimate  personal 
knowledge  that  he  had  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Western  debtor  and  Eastern  cred- 
itor. He  knew  that  the  money  which  had 
been  loaned  to  these  farmers  was  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  men  and  women 
no  better  off  than  the  borrowers.  He 
knew  that  the  latter  had  been  prospered 
by  its  use,  and  he  recognized  that  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  conditions 
there  was  danger  that  a  great  wrong 
might  be  done,  and  he  threw  himself  with 
all  his  energy  and  vitality  into  the  con- 
test. He  knew  the  theory  of  monetary 
science  and  he  knew  how  to  present  it  in 
plain  terms.  He  had  a  clear  conception 
of  correct  principles,  and  his  experience 
before  juries,  his  keen  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  and  of  the  life  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  addressing,  his  use  of  hu- 
mor and  illustration,  his  intensely  practi- 
cal mind,  enabled  him  to  make  a  speech 
three  hours  long  on  this  ordinarily  ab- 
struse subject  and.  keep  every  person  in 
his  audience  completely  attentive  and  ab- 
sorbed. These  speeches  were  very  ef- 
fective because  they  were  educational. 
Not  only  were  they  interesting  to  hearers, 
but  when  published  they  were  widely  re- 
printed, and  occasioned  much  comment 
both  in  the  State  and  elsewhere.  The 
people  who  came  to  his  meetings  in  doubt, 
to  be  instructed,  went  away  satisfied.  He 
had  cleared  up  the  confusion  in  their 
minds,  had  dissipated  the  cloud  of  mis- 
representation and  sophistry  that  envel- 
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oped  the  subject  and  let  daylight  through 
it.  The  State  Committee  pressed  him 
into  service,  and  he  made  over  sixty 
speeches  in  that  campaign,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  his  work  was  largely  in  coun- 
ties which  in  the  following  year  were  de- 
termining factors  in  the  campaign  for  the 
Governorship.  Once  fairly  into  politics 
he  found  that  he  liked  it ;  the  excitement 
and  contests  of  it  were  agreeable  to  his 
alert  and  vigorous  mind,  he  became  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  and  was  nominated. 
Governor  Shaw  is  personally  a  very 
plain,  genial  and  approachable  man,  an 
entertaining  companion  and  a  suggestive 
talker.  His  humor  is  a  prominent  char- 
acteristic and  he  has  a  story  in  point  to 
illustrate  every  argument.  No  one  sees 
a  point  or  sizes  up  a  situation  or  catches 
a  suggestion  more  quickly.  When  he 
had  a  lawsuit  to  try,  his  energy  in  master- 
ing every  detail  was  almost  sleepless. 
When  he  goes  into  a  political  campaign 
no  demands  upon  his  time  or  strength  are 
too  great  to  be  met.    When  he  has  a  mat- 


ter calling  for  his  decision  he  gives  it  the 
most  searching  investigation,  but  he  is 
not  timid  under  responsibility.  Altho  a 
thoroughly  practical  man  of  affairs  he  is 
not  narrow^  as  so-called  "  practical " 
men  frequently  are.  The  term  is  often 
applied  to  men  whose  knowledge  is  lim- 
ited to  the  range  of  their  own  experience. 
Governor  Shaw  is  a  man  of  wide  range  of 
information,  of  a  disciplined  and  pene- 
trating mind,  one  of  the  most  observing, 
receptive  and  adaptable  of  men. 

It  is  true  that  the  affairs  with  which  he 
has  had  to  do  heretofore  have  been  of 
small  magnitude  compared  with  those 
over  which  he  has  been  called  to  have  su- 
pervision, but  the  methods,  caliber  and 
character  of  a  man  can  be  demonstrated 
outside  of  the  large  cities.  They  have 
been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Gov- 
ernor Shaw,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  will  prove  to  be  a  careful, 
sagacious  and  successful  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The    Charleston    Exposition 


By  T.   Cuyler  Smith 


THE  South  Carolina,  Inter-State  and 
West  Indian  Exposition,  which 
was  opened  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
the  first  day  of  December,  1901,  and  will 
continue  until  the  first  day  of  June,  1902, 
marks  an  era  of  Southern  Industrial  ad- 
vancement and  trade  extension. 

Charleston  is  a  most  appropriate  place 
at  which  to  inaugurate  the  twentieth 
century  policy  of  "  Peace,  commerce  and 
honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  en- 
tangling alliances  with  none,"  for  here 
was  begun  the  greatest  war  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Tributary  to  Charleston, 
the  central  deep-water  outlet  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Coast,  are  the  rich  States  of  the 
Southeastern  section  of  this  country,  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  Florida — in  other  words, 
all  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  South  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac,  ex- 
cept a  small  portion  of  Louisiana,  which 
is  more  closely  allied  to  the  Gulf  ports. 
This  vast  territory  extends  over  four  hun- 


dred thousand  square  miles,  or  14.8  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and 
ranges  in  elevation  from  five  hundred  to 
six  thousand  feet.  No  country,  with  the 
exception  of  Italy,  has  such  a  variety  of 
climate,  scenery  and  products  as  the  Great 
Southeast,  to  exploit  which  this  exposi- 
tion is  planned. 

Residing  in  this  favored  country  are 
about  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
Union.  Their  farm  wealth  is  estimated  to 
be  three  billion  dollars,  an^  as  yet  the  soil 
is  but  partially  tilled.  In  1900  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  manufactures  in  the  cot- 
ton States  was  one  billion  dollars,  and 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  products 
five  hundred  millions  more.  Six  million 
spindles  spin  the  cotton  grown  at  the  mill 
side,  and  each  month  sees  new  mills 
springing  up.  Coal,  iron,  lumber,  naval 
stores  and  kindred  products  form  the 
basis  for  varied  manufactures. 

Charleston's  splendid  harbor  is  the  nat- 
ural outlet  for  the  growing  export  trade 
of  the  Southeast,  and  the  chief  purpose  of 
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D.   A     TOMPKINS, 
Manager  of  Textile  Rxhibits 

this  exposition  is  to  develop  more  inti- 
mate commercial  relations  with  the  prin- 
cipal West  Indian  islands,  and  to  expand 
American  commerce  in  these  neighboring 
markets. 

The  West  Indies  are  our  nearest  cus- 
tomers, and  Charleston,  thoroughly  im 
bued  with  progressive  spirit,  is  preparing 
to  show  visitors  from  these  islands  the 
products  and  manufactures  which  the 
people  not  only  of  the  South  but  of  the 
whole  United  States  have  for  the  West 
Indian  markets.  A  special  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  exploit  these  fields  of  trade  in 
Southern  cotton  yarns,  cloth  and  knit 
goods.  During  February  it  is  planned  to 
have  the  War  Department  bring  a  large 
party  of  Cuban  merchants  to  the  Exposi- 
tion on  a  transport,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  teachers  were  carried  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Thus  it  is  calculated  speedily  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States,  for  it 
is  wiser  to  conciliate  the  Cubans  by  these 
rnethods  than  by  coercion  or  a  warlike  at- 
titude. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
newest  of  Southern  expositions  does  not 
seek  to  commemorate  any  past  event  or 
advertise  a  theory,  but  that  it  is  based 
solely  on  the  idea  that  is  important  to  the 


nation  at  large  for  the  American  mer- 
chants to  control  the  West  Indian  mar- 
kets. 

Out  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  River 
and  near  the  wide  waters  of  the  Cooper, 
Charleston  money,  skill  and  labor  have 
built  the  beautiful  "  Ivory  City,"  as  it  has 
been  called  in  contrast  to  the  "  White 
City "  at  Chicago,  and  the  "  Rainbow 
City "  at  Buffalo.  The  grounds  cover 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  with 
two  thousand  feet  frontage  on  the  Ashley 
River.  They  were  once  an  olden-time 
Colonial  plantation,  and  the  mansion  yet 
standing  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  giant 
live-oaks,  near  the  water's  edge,  is  now 
the  Woman's  Building.  A  beautiful  and 
unusual  feature  of  the  grounds  are  these 
live-oaks,  which  are  festooned  with  trail- 
ing gray  Spanish  moss  and  shade  the 
winding  pathways  connecting  the  build- 
ings. These  are  scattered  in  a  most  ar- 
tistic manner  in  this  semi-tropical  forest. 
Beds  of  roses,  tropical  flowers  and  pal- 
mettos enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
section  along  the  river  front,  and  Lake 
Juanita,  where  gondolas  and  small  pleas- 
ure craft  cruise  among  the  islands  and 
electric  fountains,  affords  a  splendid  view 
of  the  distant  shore   of  the   river.     This 
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MRS.   SARAH    CALHOUN    SIMONDS, 
President  of  the  Woman's  Departments 

half  of  the  grounds  is  called  the  ''  Natural 
Section,"  and  the  buildings  here  are  de- 
signed in  the  Spanish  mission  style.  The 
State  buildings,  however,  are  mostly  early 
Colonial.  Low,  red-tiled  roofs,  arched 
fagades,  picturesque  Spanish  gables, 
grilled  windows,  and  the  classic  white  col- 
umns mingle  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 


dark  green  trees.  Near  the  Woman's 
Building  is  a  most  romantic  and  thor- 
oughly Southern  feature  of  the  grounds, 
a  genuine  "  lovers'  lane,"  a  winding  path- 
way along  the  lake,  beneath  the  spreading 
boughs  of  the  live-oaks  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  sweet  oleanders  and  grace- 
ful palms. 

Planned  with  rare  architectural  judg- 
ment, the  Exposition  makes  a  favorable 
first  impression,  as  all  visitors  are  admit- 
ted near  the  Administration  Building, 
and  facing  the  Court  of  Palaces,  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  "Art  Section."  This 
was  originally  the  old  Washington  race- 
track, the  second  laid  out  in  America, 
whose  high  stone  gateways  may  yet  be 
seen  near  the  twenty-three  acres  of  merry 
"  Midway  "  attractions.  The  Court  of 
Palaces  is  an  oval  surrounded  by  the 
three  great  Palaces  of  Cotton,  in  the  cen- 
ter; Commerce  on  the  left,  and  Agricul- 
ture on  the  right,  all  connected  by  colon- 
nades with  graceful  exedrcB.  These 
buildings  are  designed  with  all  the  rich- 
ness of  detail  and  elaboration  of  the 
Spanish  Renaissance.  The  dome  of  the 
Cotton  Palace,  the  central  feature  of  the 
grounds,  is  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
and  rises  to  a  hight  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  above  the  Sunken  Gardens  and 
lake,'which  are  in  front  and  form  the  cen- 


The  Administration  Building 
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ter  of  the  oval.  Here  the  contour  of  the 
level  ground  has  been  changed  into  gen- 
tle slopes  and  broad  terraces,  around 
which  these  palaces,  arcades  and  exedrcB 
extend  in  a  great  semi-circle  nearly  a  mile 


ditorium  and  Administration  Building, 
and  hold  the  five  principal  groups  of  orig- 
inal statuary  of  the  Exposition.  The  Hu- 
guenot group,  representing  an  early  Car- 
olina settler,  his  wife,  child  and  little  son, 


Colonnade  and  Exedra  from  the  Sunken  Gardens 


in  length.  The  entire  Court  of  Palaces  is 
laid  out  to  produce  the  well-known 
"  stage  perspective,"  and  greatly  in- 
creases the  apparent  effect  of  background 
and  distance.     The  result  has  been  the 


which  is  the  work  of  Miss  Elsie  Ward,  a 
young  artist  who  has  displayed  much  skill 
in  the  execution  of  this  group,  and  that 
of  Mother  and  Child,  which  adorns  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  Woman's  Building. 


The  Transportation  Building 


production  of  a  unique  and  most  unusual 
architectural  effect  never  before  attempt- 
ed on  so  large  a  scale.  Slightly  elevated 
above  the  Sunken  Gardens  and  lake  are 
wide  plazas  which  face  the  Palaces,  Au- 


The  Aztec  group  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Louis  A.  Gudebrod,  of  New  York,  who  is 
the  Director  of  Sculpture  for  the  exposi- 
tion. It  portrays  the  Inca,  Atahualpa, 
proclaiming  his  adherence  to  the  ancient 
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faith  of  his  race  when  warned  by  Pizar- 
ro's  priest  to  embrace  Christianity.  An- 
other New  Yorker,  Mr.  Carl  Tefft,  has 
produced  a  striking  piece  in  his  Indian 


placed  in  the  Court  of  Palaces,  after  a 
vag-ue  and  indefinite  protest  from  a  fac- 
tion of  Charleston  negroes.  This  group 
is  intended  to  embody,  as  near  as  possible, 


Palace  of  Agriculture,   Sunken   Gardens  and  Court  of  Palaces  from  Administration  Building 


group,  showing  the  Seminole  Chief  Os- 
ceola, who  died  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Moul- 
trie, on  Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charles- 


that  side  of  the  race  so  ably  advocated  by 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  moral, 
agricultural  and  educational.     The  wife, 
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The  Woman's  Building.     Originally  a  Colonial  Residence 


ton.  The  Negro  Group,  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Lopez,  was  originally  planned  to  stand 
in  front  of  the  Negro  Building,  which  is 
in  the  Natural  Section,  but  was  finally 


in  working  garb,  pauses  on  her  way  to 
market  to  converse  with  her  toiling  hus- 
band, who  leans  on  his  plow  and  anvil. 
Her  supple  figure  and  hopeful  face  form 


The  Sunken  Gardens.     Looking  Toward  the  Auditorium 


Sunken  Gardens.     Looking  Toward  Cotton  Falace 
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The  Aztec   Group 

an  excellent  contrast  to  his  Cyclopean 
torso  and  earnest  visage.  His  features 
are  modeled  from  the  strong  face  of  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  present  an 
excellent  likeness  of  that  leader.     Seated 


among  his  tools  and  books  is  a  young 
technical  student,  who  rests  at  the  noon 
liour,  and,  with  the  characteristic  gaiety 
of  his  race,  strikes  up  his  banjo.  Cotton, 
tobacco  and  bananas  form  the  decorations 
of  this  powerfully  molded  piece  of  stat- 
uary, which  seems  destined  to  receive  na- 
tional, perhaps  world-wide,  attention. 

State  and  city  buildings  have  been  con- 
tributed by  South  Carolina,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 


Ulie  liugueaot  Group. 


Court  of  Palaces. 
Wari 


By  BlsU 


.Mother    aud    Cluld 

Cincinnati,  the  New  England  States, 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  Hondu- 
ras and  Cuba,  with  a  complete  display  of 
West  Indian  resources  and  products. 
Large  exhibits  have  been  sent  by  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Washington,  Utah,  Colorado,  Michigan, 
Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
and  a  special  display  from  the  Dominion 
(if  Canada,  with  exhibits  from  several  of 
ihe  Canadian  provinces. 

The  splendid  Live  Stock  Department 
covers  fifteen  acres  and  is  under  the  di- 
rect management  of  Mr.  George  F.  Wes- 
ton, of  the  Vanderbilt  Stock  Farms  in 
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North  Carolina.  On  the  half-mile  race- 
track an  excellent  racing  calendar  has 
been  arranged  for  the  Exposition  season. 
Automobiles  speed  around  the  miles  of 
pathway  built  for  their  exclusive  use. 

The  extensive  Government  exhibit, 
which  occupies  the  colonnades,  was  sent 
by  special  aKrangement  made  by  Presi- 


dent F.  W.  Wagener  with  the  President, 
who  will  visit  the  Exposition  during  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  heads  of  the  several  de- 
partments. 

The  exhibits  in  the  Cotton  Palace  have 
been  gathered  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
D.  A.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
are  intended  to  show  the  visiting  foreign- 


Negro  Group.    Court  of  Palace* 
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ers  the  quality  and  extent  of  goods  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  suitable 
for  export.  Sixty  leading  cotton  mills  have 
contributed  to  make  this  display  the  most 
complete  of  its  kind  ever  gathered  to- 
gether. The  cotton  machinery  in  opera- 
tion is  intended  to  show  Southern  manu- 
facturers the  different  varieties  of  goods 
that  may  be  made.  Depression  has  re- 
cently been  caused  by  too  many  mills 
making  the  same  class  of  goods.  The  ex- 
hibits in  the  Palaces  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  are  large,  well  selected  and 
comprehensive.  A  walk  through  the 
Mines  and  Forestry,  Art,  Negro,  Trans- 
portation and  Machinery  buildings  shows 
that  care  and  good  judgment  have  been 
used  in  the  selection  of  their  interesting 
contents. 

The  Woman's  Department  is  under  the 
skillful  management  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Cal- 
houn Simonds,  one  of  the  leading  women 
of  Charleston,  assisted  by  committees  of 
representative  women  of  the  Carolinas. 
For  their  exhibits  the  spacious  old  Colo- 
nial mansion  on  the  grounds  has  been  re- 
paired and  a  large  annex  added.  Among 
the  aims  of  this  Exposition  is  the  revival 
of  silk  culture  in  South  Carolina ;  the  ex- 


pansion of  tea-growing  near  Charleston, 

and  the  extension  of  rice  as  an  article 
of  food  in  American  households.  The 
lower  piazza  of  the  Woman's  Building 
has  been  inclosed  in  glass,  and  here  the 
ladies  serve  refreshing  cups  of  tea, 
brewed  from  tea  grown  at  the  Pinehurst 
Farms,  near  Summerville,  S.  C,  a  winter 
resort  not  far  from  Charleston.  The 
American  Tea  Growing  Company  has  a 
large  tract  of  land  and  will  soon  plant  a 
thousand  acres  in  tea  with  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tea  plants  now  in  their 
nurseries.  Passing  through  a  wide  door- 
way the  visitors  enter  the  spacious  hall, 
from  which  a  fine  curved  stairway  leads 
to  the  second  floor.  The  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  Colonial 
Dames  have  rooms  which  contain  fine  col- 
lections of  furniture,  silverware,  glass, 
portraits  and  Revolutionary  relics  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  the  State. 
The  Silk  Committee  have  installed  an  ex- 
hibit of  silk-worms,  cocoons,  reels  and 
raw  silk,  with  several  garments  made 
from  Colonial  silk  which  was  grown  and 
manufactured  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
Their  display  attracts  the  attention  of 
thousands,  and  the  success  of  their  efforts 
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at  practical  silk  culture  has  been  demon- 
strated and  that  the  business  can  be  suc- 
cessfully re-established  on  a  paying  basis, 
which  will  afford  easy  and  congenial  em- 
ployment for  Southern  women  and  girls. 
After  enjoying  this  beautiful  mid-win- 
ter Exposition,  visitors  will  find  old 
Charleston  a  most  interesting  city — a  real 
Colonial  city  in  modern  surroundings.  A 
stroll  down  Meeting  Street  to  the  Battery, 
and  along  the  sea  wall,  with  historic  Fort 
Sumter  in  the  distance,  is  most  enjoyable 


on  a  sunny  winter  morning.  The  great 
mansions  of  the  ante-bellum  planters  that 
line  the  East  and  South  Battery,  Charles- 
ton's most  beautiful  residence  streets, 
preserve  the  classic  and  original  lines  of 
the  architecture  of  early  days.  With 
characteristic  hospitality  many  Charles- 
tonians  have  opened  their  doors  and  aug- 
mented the  local  hotel  facilities,  so  there 
is  no  lack  of  accommodations  during  the 
term  of  this  Exposition. 

Charleston,  S    C. 
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The  Negro  Building 


Because    of   Thee 

Rv  Edwin  O.  Grover 


NO  hint  of  bird  songs  in  the  hedge, 
Or  from  leaf-barren  boughs, 
Yet. I  can  hark  a  silver-throat 
That  sets  my  heart  a-rouse. 
"Love!  Love!  Love!"  it  sings, 

And  "  Love!  "  the  livelong  hours, 
Till  all  my  happy  heart  is  brimmed, 
As  beauty  brims  the  flowers. 


No  glimpse  of  green  upon  the  hills, 

No  promise  in  the  sky, 
Yet  Spring  is  buoyant  in  my  heart. 

For  Love  has  loitered  by. 
"  Love  !  Love  !  Love  !  "  it  sings, 

And  "  Love !  "  throbs  all  my  heart. 
The  little  buds  in  ecstasy, 

And.  hark  !  the  daisies  start ! 


Chill   doth  blow   the   Winter's  breath. 

Bitter  the  biting  cold ; 
Yet  snug  to  leeward  of  wind  and  rain, 

The  balmy   breezes   hold. 
Love,  Love,  Love,  they  bear. 

Love-laden   from   Who   Knows? 
No  hand  but  thine,  dear,  set  their  sails 

From  Southlands  to  my  snows  I 
Chicago. 


The    Note    of    Reality 

By  Teunis  S.   Hamlin,   D.D. 


THE  religious  thought  of  our  day  is 
seeking  more  than  anything  else 
a  note  of  reality.  This  is  sadly 
lacking  in  our  traditional  theology,  which 
is  logical,  metaphysical,  largely  brilliant 
and  profound;  but, -in  St.  Paul's  phrase 
about  the  law,  does  not  "  come," — i.e., 
"  come  home " — to  the  modern  con- 
science. Much  of  it  makes  upon  us  the 
impression  of  being  theoretical,  imagi- 
native and  artificial.  It  may  be  splendid 
as  a  structure  of  speculation,  but  we  dis- 
trust it,  because  we  doubt  the  solidity  of 
the  foundations  on  which  it  rests. 

And  our  distrust  attaches  precisely  to 
the  point  of  its  reality.  It  is  not  true  to 
the  incontestable  facts  of  daily  life.  For 
example,  we  who  are  ministers  studied 
anthropology  in  the  seminaries.  Our 
teachers  were  scholars,  acute  of  mind, 
devout  of  heart,  earnest  of  purpose.  But 
they  were  men  of  the  study.  Some  of 
them  had  once  been  pastors ;  others  pro- 
fessors only.  But  all  had  taken  the  pro- 
fessional point  of  view.  They  analyzed 
for  us  an  ideal  man,  depicted  his  motives 
as  they  conceived  them  to  be,  taught  us 
to  appeal  to  this  typical  man  in  a  fashion 
that  they  thought  should  reach  and  move 
him.  But  no  sooner  were  we  set  to  use 
this  teaching  than  we  discovered  its  un- 
reality. We  could  find  no  such  man  as 
the  mannikin  of  the  class-room.  Those 
among  whom  we  worked,  and  whom  we 
must  win  and  influence,  were  neither  so 
bad  as  the  seminary  sinner  nor  so  good 
as  the  seminary  saint.  They  acted  under 
mixed  motives,  and  so  did  not  fit  our 
clean-cut  theories.  We  soon  recognized 
that  our  appeals  were  in  the  air  because 
our  anthropology  was  unpreachable.  We 
must  unlearn  it,  and  learn  a  system  true 
to  real  life.  The  same  obtained  as  to 
our  theology.  We  learned  a  God  of 
metaphysical  theories  rather  than  of  daily 
providence  and  the  history  of  the  world. 
His  sovereignty  was  worked  out  to  its 
conclusion  regardless  of  his  love,  or  his 
love  regardless  of  his  sovereignty. 
Either  produced  a  God  that  fails  utterly 
to  account  for  human  life  as  we  see  it ; 
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that  leaves  the  universe  a  hopeless  riddle. 
We  tried  faithfully  to  preach  such  a 
God,  but  found  that  he  elicited  no  re- 
sponse from  human  consciences  and 
hearts.  Men  plainly  regarded  him  as 
only  a  vision,  and  not  even  an  alluring 
vision.  He  meant  nothing  real  to  them, 
and  they  turned  away.  So  we  were 
forced  to  a  reconstruction  of  our  theology 
along  lines  of  reality  until  we  found  and 
preached  a  God  closely  correlated  to  the 
daily  experiences  of  men. 

So  also  of  the  Church.  The  jure  di- 
z'ino  form  of  government  we  failed  to 
commend  as  real.  When  we  referred 
men  to  the  New  Testament  they  returned 
to  say  that  Jesus  gave  no  instructions 
about  Church  organization,  and  that  the 
Apostles  and  early  Christians  worked 
out  the  problem  under  the  guidance  of 
circumstances  and  sanctified  common 
sense.  The  claim  that  we  are  the  only 
true  Church  accordingly  falls  upon  men's 
ears  with  no  note  of  reality,  and  they 
promptly  rule  it  out  of  the  list  of  actual- 
ities upon  which  they  propose  to  shape 
their  lives. 

This  search  for  reality  upon  which 
every  minister  of  Christ  finds  himself 
thrust  as  soon  as  he  tries  to  preach  to 
average  men  for  a  genuine  result,  in- 
stead of  scholastically,  and  for  practice 
and  criticism,  in  a  seminary  chapel, 
accounts  for  many  phenomena  often 
wrongly  attributed  to  other  causes. 
There  is,  for  instance,  much  outcry 
against  the  sensational  themes  of  the 
modern  pulpit.  Many  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly inexcusable.  But  are  not  many 
others  a  half-blind  reaching  after  reality? 
Ministers  have  found  that  their  theology 
does  not  grip  men,  but  is  rejected  as 
fanciful  and  visionary.  They  are  in  ear- 
nest to  do  men  good,  but  recognize  that 
they  are  getting  no  access  to  them,  be- 
cause their  world,  with  its  motives,  aspi- 
rations, ideals  and  possibilities,  is  not  in 
the  least  the  world  of  the  average  man. 
They  must  discuss  topics  that  have  the 
note  of  reality ;  and  not  understanding 
how   to  make  their  theology  real,  they 
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take  social  conditions  and  problems, 
amusements,  current  books,  political  is- 
sues, events  of  the  week;  being  certain 
that  at  least  these  will  seem  to  their  peo- 
ple actualities,  and  not  the  fancies  of  the 
secluded  study  and  the  idealized  profes- 
sional life. 

This  thirst  for  reality  in  religion,  and 
profound  dissatisfaction  with  anything 
else,  is  chiefly  modern,  and  to  be  traced 
largely  to  the  influence  of  science.  It 
coincides,  not  only  in  time,  but  in  cause 
also,  with  the  decay  of  superstition.  How 
much  of  the  material  world  about  us, 
that  only  a  short  time  ago  seemed  mys- 
terious and  fanciful,  now  seems  perfectly 
real !  Electricity,  for  instance,  we  re- 
garded either  with  awe  as  an  occult  force, 
or  with  amusement  as  a  pretty  plaything. 
But  now  that  we  travel  every  day  by  its 
power  and  read  every  evening  by  its 
light,  now  that  it  illumines  our  streets, 
cooks  our  food,  warms  or  cools  our 
houses,  carries  our  messages  and  runs 
on  our  errands,  and  all  according  to  en- 
tirely reliable  laws,  we  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  solid  realities.  Similarly  all 
material  phenomena  are  losing  their  pow- 
er to  excite  our  superstitious  fears  and 
hopes,  are  coming  down  out  of  the  airy 
regions  of  fancy  to  the  solid  ground  of 
fact. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  beneficently  true 
than  in  the  matter  of  diseases.  Much 
superstition  still  prevails  about  them,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  daily  growing  less.  A 
singular  instance  of  the  reaction  against 
ordered  knowledge,  so  constantly  met  in 
history,  is  the  rise  of  Christian  Science, 
with  its  denial  of  the  existence  of 
diseases,  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
causes  are  understood  as  never  before. 
The  causes  of  many  diseases  are,  it  is 
true,  still  unknown  ;  but  enough  is  known 
to  rob  all  of  their  mystery.  We  have 
ceased  to  spend  in  idle  wonder  and  specu- 
lation the  time  that  should  be  given 
to  the  cure  of  persons  already  affected, 
and  to  the  protection  of  others  from  con- 
tagion or  infection.  When  we  are  ill  we 
no  longer  speak  of  a  "  divine  visitation," 
either  in  the  sense  of  an  inscrutable  mys- 
tery on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  of 
a  display  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of 
God.  We  look  for  causes  in  defective 
plumbing,  polluted  water,  adulterated 
food,  filth  in  houses  or  streets,  unclean- 
ness  of  person,  intemperance  of  all  sorts. 


We  are  dealing,  not  with  witchcraft  or 
demoniac  possession,  but  with  solid, 
tangible  realities  that  can  be  met  in  the 
open  and  fought  with  weapons  that  we 
understand. 

Such  an  attitude  of  mind  in  things 
secular  naturally  affects  our  views  of 
things  religious.  The  sin  that  is  feared 
and  repented  of  is  "  actual  transgres- 
sion," not  theoretical  offenses  in  hypo- 
thetical conditions.  The  salvation  that 
is  desired  is  moral,  not  forensic.  Penalty 
that  would  stir  the  conscience  must  be 
proportioned  to  guilt.  Rewards  that  in- 
cite to  effort  must  appeal  to  present  crav- 
ings. Standards  of  conduct  must  com- 
mend themselves  as  attainable.  In  short, 
the  religion  that  hopes  to  win  and  con- 
trol men  in  our  day  must  at  no  point  lack 
the  note  of  reality. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  supernatural 
is  to  be  eliminated  from  religion,  which 
is  to  be  brought  down  in  all  respects  to 
our  human  level.  The  demand  is  not  for 
"  natural  religion,"  but  for  supernatural, 
stated  in  terms  that  men  can  understand. 
The  craving  is  to  know  just  as  far  as  we 
can,  how  the  supernatural  deals  with  us 
in  our  daily  life.  No  better  example 
could  be  given  than  the  present  attitude 
of  devout  scholarship  toward  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  This  is  not  at  all  a  denial  of 
inspiration,  but  an  inquiry  as  to  how  in- 
spiration has  worked  and  what  it  has 
done.  The  Book  is  interrogated,  as  the 
earth  is  in  the  interest  of  geology,  the 
heavens  in  the  interest  of  astronomy,  and 
the  only  theory  of  inspiration  that  can 
hope  for  acceptance  is  one  reached  by  in- 
duction from  ascertained  facts.  No  a 
priori  statement  of  what  inspiration  must 
be,  and  must  have  done,  if  it  conflicts  with 
the  plain  facts  of  the  biblical  records,  v-^ii 
hold  minds  saturated  in  all  daily  affairs 
with  the  sense  of  reality. 

Vast  good  may  be  expected  to  flow 
from  this  modern  state  of  mind.  It 
tends  mightily  to  the  sifting  of  truth  from 
error ;  the  "  proving  of  all  things,  and 
holding  fast  only  what  is  good."  It  tends 
to  Christian  Union,  since  the  fine  spun 
distinctions  upon  which  sects  exist  seem 
daily  less  and  less  real.  It  tends  to  the 
reduction  of  theology  to  simpler  terms. 
The  two  great  postulates  of  divine  sov- 
ereignty and  human  freedom  carry  a  con- 
vincing note  of  reality,  as  the  distant  con- 
clusions to  which  they  have  been  specu- 
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latively  carried  do  not.  Hence  the  de- 
mand in  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  a 
briefer  statement  of  faith,  not  less  fun- 
damentally Calvinistic,  but  much  less 
minutely  and  logically  so.  Best  of  all,  it 
tends  to  a  more  convincing  preaching  of 


tne  Gkjspel  of  Christ.     The  Savior  as  a 

real  person,  his  salvation  as  a  real  deliv- 
erance from  actual  sin,  must  be  the  staple 
subject  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Every 
sermon,  whatever  else  it  may  lack,  must 
sound  a  clear,  strong  note  of  reality. 

Washington,  D.  C, 


Leaves    from    the     Diary    of   a    Tramp 

V. 


By  Prof.  John  J.   McCook 

Of  Trinity  College 


OF  the  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
tramps  examined  by  me  nine  or 
ten  years  ago,  only  two  in  every 
hundred  avowed  that  they  "  never " 
meant  to  work,  eighteen  said  they  "  didn't 
know,"  and  fifty-five  had  not  tried  to  get 
work  that  particular  day.  Here  are  all 
the  elements  for  a  guess  that  I  know  of. 
Downright  professionals,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  are  very  rare.  Tho  on  the  road  for 
thirty  years  or  more  our  friend  could  not 
rank  with  them ;  for  he  works  a  good 
part  of  the  time.  Indeed,  there  are  times 
when  he  wholly  refuses  to  be  called  a 
tramp  of  any  kind.  The  very  large  ma- 
jority, I  am  sure,  do  not  exhibit  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  professional  set 
down  by  him. 

Take  the  one  single  incident  of  direc- 
tions for  rendezvous,  memoranda,  etc.,  on 
water  tanks  and  in  stations.  I  have  looked 
for  such  with  but  very  small  success,  con- 
sidering the  bulk  of  the  legends  about 
them,  tho  I  have  found  them.  And  altho 
very  striking  cases  of  selection  among 
houses  for  begging  purposes  have  come 
under  my  notice,  I  have  never  yet  found 
a  perfectly  authentic  instance  of  designat- 
ing mark.  When,  therefore,  the  residence 
of  my  friend,  A.  L.,  was  visited  regularly, 
and  that  of  his  next  door  neiglibor,  P.  B., 
a  lawyer,  neglected,  and  that  of  his  oppo- 
site neighbor,  Sheriff  A.  M.,  shiumed,  I 
am  confident  it  is  all  due  to  oral  communi- 
cation. And  it  shows  what  was  possible 
in  the  days  before  the  telegraph  and  news- 
paper that  when  my  friend  Judge  S.'s  pa- 
tience finally  broke  down,  and  from  being 


the  defender  of  tramps  in  court  and  their 
feeder  at  home  he  told  one  of  them  to  let 
it  be  known  from  Hartford  to  Boston  that 
he  "  would  arrest  the  next  one  that  came 
to  his  door,"  inside  of  forty-eight  hours 
the  plague  had  ceased ! 

There  is  exaggeration,  of  course,  in 
the  statement  that  the  professionals  get 
all  the  alms  and  monopolize  the  missions. 
But  it  would  be  well  if  the  whole  picture 
were  to  be  studied  by  everybody  connect- 
ed with  the  administration  of  charity  and 
justice  and  by  every  householder. 

"  You  hardly  ever  see  any  foreigners 
with  this  class,"  he  thinks,  "once  in  a 
while  a  London  or  a  Liverpool  bum." 
Foreign  born  he  means,  doubtless. 

Speaking  of  that,  you  rarely  find  a  Jew 
tramp ;  and  Jews  are  very  scarce  in  alms- 
houses, jails  and  prisons  here.  But  a 
careful  examination  of  a  printed  vocabu- 
lary of  German  tramp  slang  shows  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  Hebrew  words, 
whether  brought  in  by  Jew  tramps  or 
gleaned  by  native  tramps  from  the  sec- 
ond-hand clothing  shops  in  the  slums,  I 
cannot  say. 

I  shrink  from  quoting  the  closing  pas- 
sage of  his  description,  but  it  should  be 
given  : 

"  I  have  seen  these  kind  of  fellows  traveling 
with  young  boys,  the  boys  doing  the  begging, 
and  I  am  allmost  ashamed  to  tell  it — not  fit 
to  be  written,  that  Human  Beings  will  be- 
come so  low,  but  I  will  tell  the  truth,  they  use 
these  boys  as    .     .     ." 

The   rest   must  be   imasfined.     "  I   have 
saw  them  at  it  in  Box  cars,"  he  says ;  and 
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exclaims :     "  Disgusting,     lower     than 
Brutes." 

Details  of  a  similar  character  have 
come  to  me  over  and  over  again,  and  in 
general  facts  relating  to  licentiousness  of 
incredible  horror  and  impossible  of  be- 
lief but  for  the  concurrence  of  evidence. 
I  do  not  know  that  anything  can  be  done 
about  it  among  tramps  any  more  than 
among  people  of  settled  life.  Now  and 
then  it  forces  its  way  out  in  both  cases 


Whisling  Joe — Brooklyn. 

Yankee     Slim,     Whiskey     Pete,     Yonkers 

Pete. 
Jack  the  Ripper,   London,   Eng. 
Montana  Bill,  May  21,  '91. 
Missouri   Kid,  B.  W.  10 — 90. 
Allentown  White,  B.  W.  10 — 91." 

"  Some  of  these,"  he  adds,  "had  signs 
or  marks  under  their  names,  such  as  Mal- 
tese cross  or  a  star;  some  a  figure  or  a 
letter ;  "  and  "  I  see  thousands  of  these 


Just  a  Common  Drunk."     Station  House,  New  York  City 


and  compels  attention.  For  the  most 
part  it  festers  and  spreads,  equally  in  both 
instances,  in  secret. 

I  have  said  that  written  memoranda 
and  signs  are  not  much  used.    They  are 
used,  however,  and  by  the  kindness  of  a 
locomotive  engineer  friend  I  have  a  num- 
ber in  my  possession,  in  addition  to  the 
few  I  have  found  myself.    And  here  is  a 
list  which  Roving  Bill  sends  me — from 
the  door  of  a  hand-car  house : 
"  Yonkers  and  Slim  and  Boots ;  i — 5,  92  B. 
W. 
Troy  Whitey;  Tunnel  4 — n — 69. 


names  of  all  kinds  on  all  buildings  along 
the  R.  R."  But  they  are  pretty  plainly 
only  signatures  and  contain  but  little  de- 
signed or  adapted  to  give  definite  infor- 
mation for  meeting  or  begging. 

The  religious  tone  which  occasionally 
crops  out  in  this  diary  and  the  specific  al- 
lusions to  "  Priests,  Preachers  and  Mis- 
sions," tempt  me  to  a  word  about  this 
question  of  religion  among  tramps.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  recalled  that  113  out  of 
1,329  examined  in  my  "  Tramp  Census  " 
had  no  religion  and  that  I  guessed  this  to 
be  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
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proportion  in  our  entire  adult  population. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  give  here  the 
religious  preferences  in  numerical  order: 
"  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Methodist, 
Congregationalist,  Presbyterian,  Episco- 
palian, Baptist  and  Dutch  Reformed ; " 
and  some  of  these  were  found  in  numbers 
considerably  beyond  what  their  strength 
in  the  country  entitled  them  to  have.  The 
Episcopalian,  for  instance,  my  own 
Church,  was  much  distinguished  in  this 
regard.  But  plainly  there  is  no  real  de- 
pendence to  be  placed  upon  this  in  the 
way  of  generalization  because  the  facts 
had  to  be  gathered  where  they  could  and 
not,  as  should  have  been,  uniformly  from 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Still,  I  am  convinced  that  Episcopal 
clergymen  are  apt  to  be  worked  more  as- 
siduously than  any  other;  partly,  I  sus- 
pect, because  it  has  come  to  be  known 
that  there  is  a  "  poor  fund  "  in  every  par- 
ish and  that  the  clergyman  is  the  official 
almoner  of  that  fund.  But,  from  the  no- 
madic bum  to  the  accomplished  ecclesias- 
tical confidence  man,  or  dead  beat,  I  con- 


clude by  numerous  private  communica- 
tions that  the  Episcopal  clergyman  is 
commonly  thought  to  be  "  always  good 
for  something  any  way." 

I  once  put  the  question  in  its  reverse 
form  to  an  avowed  "  professional : " 
"  Which  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  clergyman 
for  you  people  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  the  Methodists,"  he  re- 
plied, after  a  pause  for  reflection, 

"  Why,  are  they  not  as  kind  and  char- 
itable as  the  rest  ?  "  I  again  queried. 

"  Oh,  not  that.  They'll  always  give 
you  a  good  meal !  " 

"  What's  the  matter  with  them,  then  ?  " 
I  insisted. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know,  they'll  always 
sit  down  by  you  and  preach  you  a  long 
sermon,  while  you're  eatin,'  so  that  you 
can't  rightly  enjoy  your  food."  And  his 
face  was  perfectly  serious ;  in  fact,  the 
admission  had  the  air  of  being  forced 
from  him ! 

The  poor  "  sisters  "  have  to  suffer  more 
than  the  clergymen,  I  fear.  They  are  not 
safe  early  or  late.     It  is  true,  they  have 


Fourth  Floor,  Seven-Cent  Lodging  Hoiue,  Oaat  Side,  New   York  City 
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themselves  to  thank,  for  where  there  is 
no  supply  there  will  be  no  demand. 

Still,  this  whole  matter  of  giving  food 
is  one  of  acknowledged  difficulty.  If  all 
were  professionals — or  even  like  the 
majority — the  thing  would  be  simple 
enough.  Or  if  there  were  in  every  town, 
as  there  are  m  so  many  German  com- 
munities, private  houses,  or  inns,  or 
refuges  to  which  every  applicant  might 
be  referred,  one's  duty  would  be  plain. 
But  one  does  not  like  to  refuse  when  one 


plicant  for  help,  sent  him,  as,  alas !  so 
often  happens,  by  a  person  of  abundant 
means  and  leisure  on  the  same  street. 
He  received  his  visitor  at  a  side  door  of 
the  church  leading  into  his  study,  over 
which  stood  out,  carved  in  the  stone,  the 
pious  scripture  legend,  "  A  Door  of 
Hope,"  and,  on  hearing  the  case,  broke 

out  with :  "  You  go  back  to  Mrs.  

and  tell  her  with  Dr. 's  compliments 

that  he  thinks  she  might  take  care  of  her 
own   tramps  without    sending    them    to 


Police  Lodging  House,  New  York  City.     Men's  Side 


knows  that  the  applicant  may  be  an  hon- 
est man  in  that  hardest  of  all  hard  pre- 
dicaments, beaten  in  life  and  obliged  to 
confess  it.  The  average  conscience 
would  probably  feel  less  inconvenience 
from  feeding  ninety-nine  professionals 
than  from  sending  one  such  away  starv- 
ing and  despairing. 

This  word  despair  recalls  an  interest- 
ing story  illustrative  of  the  not  infre- 
quent cleverness  of  these  wayfaring  men. 
A  very  busy  clergyman  in  Philadelphia 
was  interrupted  one  morning  by  an  ap- 


him  " — and  retired.  Presently  some 
one  shoved  under  the  door  of  the  parson- 
age a  bit  of  soiled  paper,  on  which  was 
written  the  following: 

"  The  person  whom  you  denounced  so  un- 
ceremoniously this  morning  would  suggest  that 
a  more  fitting  motto  above  your  study  door 
would  be,  '  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter 
here.' 

"  (Signed)  The  man  you  called  a  Tramp." 
As  I  turn  over  the  leaves  of  these  fat 
letters  from  my  roving  friend  I  am  em- 
barrassed by  the    difficulty   of    making 
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choice.  While  in  the  country  the  domi- 
nant note  is  joy  at  freedom,  the  earth, 
air,  sky, — with,  however,  a  constant  re- 
version to  the  minor  chords  of  "  mus- 
ketoes,"  "  knats,"  flies,  insects.  Once 
"  bees,"  and  these  last,  too,  when  he  was 
in  a  peculiarly  defenseless  condition  in  a 
hay-mow,  his  clothes  being  out  for  wash 
and  repair,  so  to  speak ! 

In  town  he  tells  of  Memorial  Day  cele- 
brations, of  saloons,  of  lodging-houses, 
of  companions  "snoring,  rolling,  scratch- 


In  spite  of  a  not  unnatural  desire  to 
avoid  it,  drink  figures  prominently,  if 
not  conspicuously.  Once  he  with  three 
others  contrived  to  accomplish  the  re- 
markable feat  of  "  taping  "  and  empty- 
ing a  keg  of  beer,  which  two  of  them 
had  presumably  "  sneaked  from  some 
brewery."  The  wonder  was  not  so  much 
in  that  alone,  I  hasten  to  say,  for  these 
folk  are  mighty  drinkers  on  occasions,  as 
I  can  testify  from  actual  observation ; 
but  in  this,  that  the  thing  was  done  be- 
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ing,  singing,  drinking,  vomiting ; "  of 
evil  smells,  of  sleeplessness — "  a  man  in 
your  position  can  have  no  idea  how  low 
and  depraved  Human  beings  can  be- 
come." 

On  the  road  he  tells  of  long  "  jumps  " 
on  the  blind  baggage.  He  even  conducts 
me  through  the  companionship  of  those 
frail  ladies  to  whom  he  earlier  attributed 
the  chiefest  of  his  misfortunes  in  life. 
Some  of  these  things  would  richly  pay  for 
transcription  if  there  were  space.  Some, 
as  I  have  said,  woul(J  npt  bear  transcrip- 
tion. 


tween  cars  on  a  train,  while  jumping, 
between  Chicago  and  Valparaiso,  Ind.  "  It 
was  near  all  drank  up  by  the  time  he  was 
put  of,"  he  says,  with  honest  determina- 
tion to  be  accurate.  And  he  well  adds: 
"  I  would  not  of  believed  it  myself  if  I 
had  not  of  seen  it  and  of  Helped  drink 
the  Beer." 

But  it  will  not  do  to  neglect  the  eco- 
nomical and  political  side  of  his  writings. 
We  have  already  heard  him  express  his 
leaning  toward  "  common  property  in 
land,"  with  life  in  the  woods,  but  evi- 
dences are  not  lacking  that  community 
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of  property  in  other  things  is  not  re- 
garded with  entire  disfavor.  Under  date 
of  July  2d  he  writes : 

"  This  morning,  as  I  was  comeing  along  I 
came  across  a  fine  Patch  of  Strawberries;  as 
the  Farmer  was  still  in  Bed  I  climbed  the 
Fence  and  Had  a  fine  Bait  of  lucius  Berries 
■fresh  from  the  vines.  I  don't  think  it  is  much 
Harm  in  taking  a  few  Berries  to  eat,  as  a 
great  many  of  them  will  go  to  waste  any  way 
before  they  are  Picked." 

Realizing,  however,  that  the  social  or- 
der had  not  yet  fully  adapted  itself  to  his 
code,  he  adds : 

"  However  I  would  cast  and  eye  over  to- 
wards the  Farmer's  House  to  ascertain  if 
the  Cost  was  clear  and  that  the  old  Rube,  as 
H.  B's  call  them,  was  not  coming  with  Bull- 
Dog  and  Gun  to  disturb  my  pleasure." 

He  did  not  come  and  there  was  no 
disturbance,  for  only  an  hour  or  two 
later  our  friend  was  able  to  write : 

"  How  well  I  enjoy  this  lovely  Sabbath 
morning  and  how  Happy  I  feel  with  Nature 
adorned  in  her  lovely  Summer  Robes  all 
around   me;    everything   so   quite   except   the 


Rusling  of  the  Breeze  through  the  Butiful 
foliage  and  the  sweet  singing  and  the  warbling 
of  Birds." 

Having  begun,  as  was  fitting,  with 
fruit,  he  had 

"  a  quart  of  good,  strong  Coffee,  Bred,  Cheese 
and  some  cooked  Beef  &  Onions;  and  there  1 
sat  on  the  grass  with  an  umberella  cover  for 
a  Table-Cloth  my  Blue  Handkerchief  for  a 
napkin,  a  lard  can  for  a  Coffee  Pot,  a  small 
Potted  Ham  Can  serving  for  both  cup  and 
saucer  and  I  eat  a  harty  Breakfast  and  I  en- 
joyed it." 

And  thereupon,  what?  As  on  these 
holy  occasions  in  general : 

"  I  filled  my  Pipe  with  tobacco  and  Set  it 
on  fire  and  am  now  enjoying  a  smoke  and 
writing.  ...  I  would  rather  sit  close  to 
this  Butiful  sheet  of  watter  and  write  than  to 
be  in  the  most  luxurous  drawing  Room  in 
this  land." 

And  when  the  writing  was  done  there 
was  still  something  to  look  forward  to, 
for: 

"  I  have  yesterday's  Papers  and  will  spend 
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some  time  in  Reading,  as  I  like  to  keep  posted 
on  what  is  transpiring  in  the  world." 

Can  we  wonder  that  he  bursts  out: 
"  Surely  God  has  blessed  me !  " 

Other  fruits  of  the  earth,  in  their  sea- 
son, go  the  way  of  the  strawberries. 
September  8th,  he  tells  us : 

"  I  had  to  cook  Potatoes  and  green  corn 
several  times  to  fill  up  on,  and  to  drive  Hunger 
from  the  door.  I  procured  the  Corn  and 
Potatoes  in  Fields  as  I  passed  by,  borrowed 
them  you  know." 

This,  however,  is  easily  explained: 
"  I  had  had  quite  a  trying  experience  in 
that  country  as  I  could  make  no  money: 
everybody  was  out  of  work  and  had  no  money 
and  was  giving  it  to  the  present  Democratic 
Administration !  " 

There  is,  besides,  occasional  mention 
of  the  use  of  unoccupied  houses,  while 
railroad  cars  of  all  kinds,  shanties  and 
barns  are  appropriated  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

But  this  mild  heterodoxy  in  respect  to 


the  tuum  is,  as  usual,  altogether  con- 
sistent with  strict  orthodoxy  as  to  the 
menm.  We  have  seen  how  he  used  his 
shoes  for  a  pillow.  On  one  other  occa- 
sion he  has  just  been  buying  a  new  pair, 
and  here  are  the  precautions  he  takes 
against  having  them  stolen: 

"  I  placed  my  Bundel  of  Umberella-Handles 
and  Ribs  for  a  Pillow,  took  of  my  coat  and 
shoes,  tied  my  shoes  to  Bundel  for  fear  a 
H.  B.  might  come  along  and  want  them;  if 
he  did  he  would  haft  to  wake  me  before  he 
got  them  and  then  it  would  be  a  Question  of 
Manhood;  my  combativeness  would  come  to 
the  front." 

These  measures,  conspiring  with  the 
"  downy  grass  "  and  an  extra  "  bundle 
of  umberella  covers "  on  top  of  the 
handles  and  ribs,  procured  undisturbed 
repose ;  and  as  "  the  clock  in  the  church 
tower  was  tolling  five  o'clock  "  the  shoes 
were  carrying  him  five  miles  along  upon 
his  next  day's  journey. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


The    Georgia    School    Fund 

By  Silas  X.   Floyd 


A  BILL  has  been  before  the  present 
session  of  the  Georgia  Legislature 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  so  as  to  divide  the  fund  for  com- 
mon school  education  between  the  white 
and  colored  races  in  proportion  to  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  two  races.  The  school 
fund  for  1901  is  estimated  at  $1,505,127. 
Under  the  division  of  the  school  fund,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  law,  the  negro 
would  receive  about  $250,000.  Under 
the  proposed  law,  if  it  passes  both  houses 
of  the  Georgia  General  Assembly  and  is 
ratified  by  the  people,  the  negro  would 
receive  about  $50,000  only.  For,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  in  the  Comptroller's 
office,  the  white  race  pays  taxes  into  the 
State  treasury  on  $439,000,000  of  prop- 
erty values.  The  negro  pays  taxes  into 
the  State  on  $15,000,000  of  property 
values.  The  legal  rate  for  190 1  is  .0544 
cent  on  each  $100.  This  would  make 
the  white  race  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
the  State  approximately  $2,388, 160,  while 
the  negro  pays  $81,600.  The  per  cent, 
of  the  total  tax  paid  into  the  State  by  the 


negro  race,  then,  is  about  .0329.  This  per- 
centage of  the  total  school  fund  (esti- 
mated at  $1,505,127  for  1901)  would 
give  to  the  negro  approximately  only 
$50,000,  as  already  stated.  ■ 

The  items  for  the  school  fund  for  1901 
were  made  up  as  follows:  Direct  levy, 
$800,000;  poll  tax,  $250,014;  one-half 
rental  W.  &  A.  (or  State)  Road,  $210,- 
006 ;  liquor  license  tax,  $132,343  ;  fees  for 
inspecting  fertilizers,  $16,592 ;  hire  of 
convicts,  $81,297;  dividend  from  Georgia 
Railroad  stock,  $2,046 ;  show  tax,  $4,636 ; 
fees  for  inspecting  oils,  net,  $8,193.  To- 
tal, $1,505,127.  Of  this  amount,  under 
the  present  law,  the  negro  schools  would 
receive  about  $250,000.  The  proposed 
law  would  take  away  about  $200,000 
from  the  negro  schools.  Nothing,  as  yet, 
has  been  said  about  what  is  to  be  done 
with  this  $200,000  if  the  amendment  car- 
ries— whether  it  is  to  be  added  to  the 
white  schools  or  turned  into  the  general 
fund  in  the  treasury. 

The  manifestly  inequitable  distribution 
of   the   fund   as   proposed,   giving  only 
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.0329  per  cent,  to  the  negro  schools,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following'  statement: 
Of  the  poll  tax  of  the  State,  all  of  which 
goes  to  the  school  fund,  the  negroes  pay 
$115,000,  which  is  almost  half  of  the  to- 
tal poll  tax ;  the  negroes  also  greatly  as- 
sist the  lessees  of  the  State  road  to  pay 
their  annual  rental,  because  thousands  of 
negroes  use  the  road  during  the  year  and 
pay  the  same  fare  that  the  white  people 
pay,  and,  in  the  dull  months  of  the  sum- 
mer, there  are  week-day  and  Sunday  ex- 
cursions which,  it  is  conservative  to  say, 
receive  75  per  cent,  of  their  patronage 
from  the  colored  people,  and  which  turn 
into  the  coffers  of  the  railroad  from  $250 
to  $500  for  every  day  they  are  used  for 
excursion  purposes.  As  for  the  liquor 
tax,  no  one  would  seriously  question  the 
fact  that  the  negro  ought  to  get  a  very 
large  proportion  of  that  item  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  when  it  is  said  by  those 
in  a  position  to  know  that,  but  for  the 
negro's  trade,  the  majority  of  the  smaller 
dealers  in  liquor  would  have  to  close  up 
their  business  places ;  and,  then,  there  are 
more  negroes  than  whites  in  the  convict 
camps  of  the  State,  and  of  the  money 
derived  from  this  source  the  negro  ought 
to  receive  at  least  50  per  cent. ;  and  so 
with  the  other  items  in  the  educational 
fund,  no  one  of  which  is  secured  inde- 
pendent of  the  negro.  When  these  things 
are  considered  it  will  be  seen  that  the 


State  is  doing  the  just  and  equitable 
thing  when,  as  at  present,  it  divides,  or 
claims  to  divide,  the  fund  for  education 
according  to  the  percentage  of  school 
population. 

But  there  are  just  two  things  which 
seem  to  cause  the  white  people  of  the 
State  to  desire  a  change  of  some  kind. 
One  is  that,  according  to  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  State  School  Commission- 
er's report,  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
white  children  of  school  age  in  Georgia 
attend  school — the  white  children  are  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  factories — while 
more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  negro  chil- 
dren of  school  age  attend  school.  These 
figures  apply  to  the  rural  districts  only, 
but  they  tell  their  own  tale.  Another 
thing  is  that  the  negro  population  of 
Georgia  is  steadily  refusing  to  die  out. 
According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  white  people  of 
Georgia  for  the  past  ten  years  was  19.5 
per  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  negro  population  was  19  per  cent. 
The  school  population  of  the  negro  in 
Georgia  is  now  about  45  per  cent,  of  the 
total  school  population,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  per  cent,  increase  it  is  only  a 
question  of  one  or  two  more  decades  be- 
fore the  negro  population  of  school  age 
will  outnumber  the  white.  "  Thereby 
hangs  the  tale." 

Augusta,  Ga. 
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By  Julie  M.   Lippmann 

AH,  the  dear,  divine  Madonnas  of  Del  Sarto,  Raphael, 
Fra  Angelico  and  Giotto ;  each  a  wonder-working  spell ! 
I  have  seen  them  all  and  loved  them :  At  their  beckoning  fled  from  Home, 
To  their  Paris,  Orvieto,  Florence,  Fiesole  and  Rome. 

How  the  soul  of  me  was  lifted  to  the  heavenly  hight  of  theirs, 
Mid  sublime  renunciations  and  impassioned  mother-prayers. 
Ah,  the  blessed  Virgin-faces ;  perfect,  drawn  in  faultless-wise. 
Pure  and  calm, unsullied,  gazing  down  at  life  with  sinless  eyes. 

Yet  the  heart  of  me  leapt  higher  than  the  loftiest  frescoed  dome 
At  the  sight  of  those  dear  faces  welcoming  me  back  to  Home. 
Ah,  the  blessed  friendly  faces !  frail  and  faulty,  too,  maybe. 
But  divine  with  human  gladness,  longing,  love  and  sympathy. 

New  York  City. 
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Closet  Drama 

The  subject  of  the  American  drama  is 
one  that,  often  as  it  has.  been  wrung  out, 
is  still  capable  of  yielding  a  curious  re- 
flection or  two.  Germany  has  her  Haupt- 
mann,  France  her  Rostand,  even  Norway 
has  her  Ibsen ;  but  where  in  America,  or 
England  for  that  matter,  is  the  play- 
wright whose  plays  are  fit  to  read  or  the 
dramatist  whose  dramas  are  fit  to  act? 
All  this  every  one  knows  already — but 
here  is  the  point — the  drama  that  is  re- 
ceived with  acclaims  abroad  would  not 
even  find  tolerance  here,  superior  to  our 
own  as  it  is.  Neither  Ibsen  nor  Haupt- 
mann,  in  spite  of  the  cult  of  which  they  as 
foreigners  have  been  made  the  objects  by 
a  few  of  the  more  curious,  could  ever 
have  taken  our  stage  as  native.  The  fact 
is  not  so  much  that  we  cannot  produce  a 
good  dramatist  as  that  the  public  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  whereas 
what  the  public  wants  no  good  dramatist 
would  produce. 

This  is  a  singular  state  of  afifairs,  which 
to  our  conjecture  means,  if  it  means  any- 
thing at  all,  the  utter  failure  of  the  ro- 
mantic principle  as  applied  to  the  stage. 
As  a  race  we  of  English  descent  are  a 
romantic  people.  We  have  never  yet  ac- 
cepted a  genuinely  realistic  or  naturalistic 
art ;  the  chances  are  we  never  will.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  certainly  to-day  with  the  present  dif- 
fusion of  general  information  naturalism 
is  the  breath  of  dramatic  life.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  drama  was  the  only  prov- 
ince that  French  romanticism  failed  to 
reduce.  A  play  by  its  very  nature,  its 
exact  localization  in  space  and  time  and 
the  accurate  ocular  verification  to  which 
it  is  pitilessly  exposed,  is  more  slavishly 
bound  to  the  ordinary  probabilities  than 
is  any  other  form  of  literature.  And 
there  is  nothing  for  it  nowadays,  save 
either  to  accept  unreservedly  the  obliga- 
tions of  verisimilitude,  as  Ibsen  did,  or  to 
throw  them  overboard  and  plunge  reck- 
lessly into  the  wildest  sensational  extrava- 
gances, restrained  only  by  some  flimsy 
tenure  of  scenic  availability,  as  most  of 
our  own  nameless  and  dateless  tinkers 
of  plays  have  done.     But  the  American 


public  will  not  accept  the  former  alter- 
native, nor  letters  the  latter — hence  the 
divorce  between  our  acting  plays  and  our 
literary  drama. 

But,  however  it  fare  with  our  theory, 
the  fact  is  undeniable.  The  English 
drama  is  fast  becoming  a  strictly  artificial 
literary  form,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
ballade,  the  rondeau  and  the  sonnet,  sep- 
arated from  all  vital  connection  with  the 
stage.  In  this  way  it  is  able  to  assert 
on  the  one  hand  its  romantic  liberties  in 
defiance  of  theatrical  consistency,  or  on 
the  other  hand  its  realistic  probability  in 
defiance  of  public  taste,  the  postulate  of 
criticism  in  either  case  being  that  it  makes 
no  pretension  to  acting. 

The  two  pieces*  before  us  illustrate  the 
poles  toward  which  the  drama,  when  cut 
loose  from  the  stage,  tends  to  drift.  They 
are  both  in  blank  verse,  both  in  dialog; 
but  there  all  resemblance  ceases,  and 
there,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  The 
Feast  of  Thalarchus,  ceases  all  resem- 
blance with  the  drama.  Indeed,  almost 
any  other  form  under  the  sun  would  have 
suited  better  the  matter  and  the  concep- 
tion than  this  which  the  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  force  upon  them.  For  in  its 
present  shape,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
the  imagination,  even  when  untrammeled 
by  the  actualities  of  scenic  production,  to 
give  the  situation  reasonable  congruity. 
It  is  like  one  of  those  exasperating  figures 
in  solid  geometry,  in  which,  all  you  can 
do,  the  inside  will  persist  in  turning  out- 
side and  the  outside  inside.  There  is  no 
movement,  no  slightest  pretense  of  dra- 
matic action  or  motive.  The  scene  is  laid 
at  Antioch  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  at  a  voluptuous  banquet  with  the 
usual  complement  of  guests,  bacchanals, 
hetserse,  and  what  not,  during  the  course 
of  which  entertainment  the  host  sees  in  a 
vision  Simeon  the  Stylite  on  his  pillar  be- 
sieged by  demons.  Now  the  curious 
thing  is  that  Simeon  and  his  devils,  tho 
present  only  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
host,  mingle  their  dialog  with  that  of  the 
guests — the  interest,  as  far  as  there  is  any 
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such,  being  the  purely  visionary  one  of 
the  Styhte's  temptation,  which  the  reader 
must  realize  corporally  in  the  midst  of 
the  actual  scene  and  yet  distinguished 
from  it. 

Marlowe,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  another 
matter.  In  the  first  place  it  is  inspired  by 
a  genuinely  dramatic  motive,  and  con- 
tains a  just  element  of  tragedy — the  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  naturally  great  and  noble  na- 
ture, involving  the  lives  of  others  in  its 
fall.  To  be  sure,  the  highest  effect  of 
tragedy  is  not  actually  reached  in  the  exe- 
cution ;  for  altho  one  can  see  what  the 
author  would  have  and  so  co-operate  to 
the  proper  result,  yet  she  does  not  always 
succeed  in  accomplishing  the  result  for 
herself.  As  in  most  dramas  of  the  liter- 
ary sort  the  action  is  rather  feeble  and 
spasmodic,  especially  toward  the  close, 
where  it  fails  to  sustain  its  own  weight. 
But  the  defect  most  fatal  to  tragic  suc- 
cess is  Marlowe  himself.  The  writer  has 
not  a  very  good  grip  of  her  characters — 
Alison,  not  Marlowe,  is  the  personage  of 
the  piece;  and  she  is  so,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, because  her  character  is  essen- 
tially of  the  nebulous,  at  least  of  the  elu- 
sive and  indefinable  kind — a  delicate,  twi- 
light figure,  with  a  subtle  aroma  of  gen- 
tleness and  spiritual  grace,  a  touching, 
not  a  tragic  figure.  Of  course,  one  who 
undertakes  to  make  a  drama  on  an  his- 
torical person  is  under  the  necessity  of 
conforming,  not  to  the  fact,  but  to  the 
general  truth  of  the  tradition.  But  we 
do  not  recognize  this  Marlowe  for  the  Kit 
we  know;  the  lines  he  speaks  are  not 
"  Marlowe's  mighty  line ;  "  the  touches, 
many  of  them,  are  too  pathetical ;  while 
the  whole  character  is  softened,  or  rather 
sentimentalized,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  play — and  here  at  last  is  the  point  that 
we  are  trying  to  make — slowly  succumbs, 
we  are  tempted  to  say  slumps,  in  a  way 
that  is  detrimental  to  the  intended 
tragedy. 

But  all  the  same  the  piece  has  an  atmos- 
phere, tho  that  atmosphere  is  not  so 
much  tragic  as  pitiful.  There  is  some 
poetry,  too,  in  the  verse,  tho  poetry  often 
in  a  minor  key,  particularly  in  the  third 
act;  where  the  measures  get  to  running 
in  one's  head,  as  the  rhythm  of  good  poe- 
try should  do.  And  on  the  whole,  the 
play  is  good  reading  and  of  excellent 
promise  for  the  time  when  the  writer 
shall  have  found  herself  and  her  vein. 


Marcus  Whitman  Again 

Professor  Bourne  discourses  learn- 
edly on  the  authorship  of  the  Federalist, 
the  life  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator, 
the  Demarcation  Line  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI  and  a  half  dozen  other  subjects.* 
His  longest  and  most  important  paper  is 
an  effort  to  demolish  the  "  legend,"  as 
he  calls  it,  of  Marcus  Whitman. 

Few  controversies  concerning  Ameri- 
can history  have  awakened  such  general 
interest  as  the  one  which  rages  over  the 
claims  made  in  behalf  of  this  heroic  mis- 
sionary. The  story  of  how,  by  his  ef- 
forts in  inducing  immigration,  and  par- 
ticularly by  his  daring  and  perilous  ride 
from  the  Columbia  River  to  Washington 
in  the  winter  of  1842-43,  he  saved  the 
Oregon  country  to  the  United  States 
Government,  has  been  told  over  and  over 
again ;  and  quite  as  often  it  has  been 
denied,  both  in  sum  and  in  detail.  Occa- 
sionally the  discussion  has  approached 
the  character  of  a  pitched  battle.  The 
only  tangible  result  up  to  the  present 
time  would  seem  to  be  the  creation  of  an 
active  Whitman  propaganda,  which  seeks 
to  spread  the  story  as  widely  as  possible,  ^ 
and  of  a  stubbornly  resistant  anti- Whit- 
man propaganda  which  strives  to  check 
such  efforts.  The  school  histories  have 
been  the  main  objective  of  both  factions; 
and  tho  the  Whitmanites  have  scored 
largely  in  having  the  story  included  in 
a  number  of  such  works,  there  are  evi- 
dences of  a  reaction  which,  if  continued, 
will  dislodge  Whitman  from  his  place 
of  honor  in  the  list  of  American  patriots. 

The  whole  question  has  become  a  vast 
and  tangled  web  of  conflicting  statements 
and  of  puzzling  testimony,  some  of  it 
being  utterly  inexplicable.  Practically 
every  Oregonian  who  knew  Whitman 
about  the  time  of  the  ride  has  testified 
that  Whitman's  purpose  in  coming  East 
was  partly,  if  not  wholly,  to  secure  the 
retention  of  Oregon  by  the  national  au- 
thorities, and  most  of  these  witnesses 
have  further  stated  their  conviction  that 
his  efforts  were  influential,  if  not  de- 
cisive. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
shown  that  many  of  these  persons  were 
mistaken  in  some  of  the  details  of  their 
testimony,  and  the  imputation  of  com- 
plete error  has  been  laid  upon  them.  The 
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anti-Whitmanites  thereupon  affirm  that 
Whitman's  ride  was  made  solely  in  be- 
half of  the  mission  at  Waiilatpu,  and 
that  it  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
treaty  of  1846. 

Professor  Bourne  seeks  to  reduce  this 
chaos  of  conflicting  testimony  to  order. 
His  industry  has  been  amazing:  he  has 
collected  and  examined  probably  every 
accessible  bit  of  real  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. Every  page  of  his  work  shows  the 
results  of  his  painstaking  analysis  of  the 
data,  and  he  writes  with  such  clearness 
and  force  as  to  make  misunderstanding 
of  his  meaning  impossible.  His  decision 
is  emphatically  for  the  Anti-Whitman- 
ites. 

But  we  cannot  look  upon  the  decision 
as  wholly  satisfactory.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Professor  Bourne  has  settled 
the  controversy.  His  work,  for  all  its 
excellences,  has  some  of  the  very  faults 
he  attributes  to  the  works  of  the  oppos- 
ing faction.  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry, 
who  recently  published  a  book  support- 
ing the  Whitman  claim,  is  rather  cava- 
lierly dismissed  with  the  declaration  that 
he  has  "  won  an  apparent  success  at  a 
sacrifice  of  his  standing  as  a  historical 
investigator."  This  seems  to  us  an  un- 
deserved judgment;  for  Dr.  Mowry's 
vv^ork,  while  not  free  from  historical  de- 
fects, is  a  sincere  and  worthy  contribution 
to  the  subject;  and,  above  all,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  work  that  sacrifices  "  the  au- 
thor's "  standing  as  a  historical  investi- 
gator. Few  fair-minded  persons  will 
read  these  two  books  without  reaching 
the  conviction  that  if  Dr.  Mowry  is  the 
advocate  of  Whitman,  Professor  Bourne 
is  his  prosecutor.  Each,  in  a  measure, 
sorts  and  weighs  the  evidence  to  suit  his 
theory,  and  both  are  at  equal  distance 
from  the  judicial  temper  necessary  to 
give  the  final  judgment. 

Despite  all  the  criticism  of  the  story, 
there  are  many  facts  and  reasonable  in- 
ferences that  stand  out  prominently  in 
support  of  the  claim  made  for  Whitman. 
It  is  admitted  that  when  he  left  Waiilatpu 
he  intended  to  go  to  Washington ;  it  is 
certain  that  he  went  there  before  going  to 
Boston,  and  that  he  discussed  the  Oregon 
question  with  the  Secretary  of  War ;  the 
belief  that  he  discussed  it  with  President 
Tyler  also  is  supported  by  the  statement 
of  L.  G.  Tyler,  the  President's  son.     It 


is  certain  that  in  the  summary  of  his 
trip,  given  to  the  American  Board  of 
Missions  in  Boston,  he  speaks  of  his  pur- 
pose of  aiding  immigration  into  the  Ore- 
gon country ;  and  it  is  evident,  both  from 
his  own  and  others'  expressions,  that  he 
had  intended  to  organize  an  expedition 
to  go  out  in  the  summer  of  1843.  It 
was  only  when  he  found  that  the  lateness 
of  the  season  forbade  that  he  renounced 
the  idea  and  returned  with  the  expedition 
already  organized. 

Another  thing  is  certain — that  Whit- 
man himself  believed  he  had  saved  Ore- 
gon. His  letters  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  November,  1847,  repeatedly 
emphasize  this  belief. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Whit- 
man saved  Oregon.  To  know  that  we 
should  have  to  ascertain  the  exact  meas- 
ure of  the  influence  he  exerted  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  full  effect  of  his  other 
efforts.  These  will  probably  never  be 
determined.  We  know  only  that  he  real- 
ized the  value  of  Oregon,  that  the  secur- 
ing of  Oregon  to  the  United  States  was 
ever  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  put 
forth  every  exertion  to  that  end  which 
lay  within  his  ability.  He  was  a  brave, 
honest,  patriotic  and  resourceful  man. 
and  he  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  twin  objects  of  his  devotion — 
his  church  and  his  countrv. 


Sound  Metric 

It  has  been  a  long-standing  reproach 
against  our  classical  students  that  they 
have  done  almost  nothing  in  original  re- 
search outside  of  the  restricted  and  desic- 
cated field  of  lexicographical  and  syntact- 
ical studies ;  and  for  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  Professor  Goodell's  contribution* 
to  the  Yale  Bicentennial  Publications 
would  be  a  notable  addition  to  American 
scholarship.  Fortunately  the  work  has 
stronger  claims  to  approbation  than  this 
purely  relative  one ;  it  treats  one  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects  of  investigation  in 
a  manner  which  combines  at  once  learn- 
ing and  common  sense.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  melancholy  than  the  long  list 
of  books  on  metric  written  by  men  who 
have  had  no  natural  ear  for  rhythm  and 
no  refined  sense  for  literary  values.    For, 
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whether  in  the  study  of  classic  or  modern 
verse,  the  final  arbiter  must  be  the  innate 
rhythmical  sense  and,  what  is  often  nearly 
akin  to  it,  common  sense.  Any  real  suc- 
cess in  this  field  is  therefore  doubly  wel- 
come. 

The  problem  which  vexed  classical 
writers  on  metric  was  akin  to  the  modern 
problem,  but  not  quite  the  same.  No 
classical  authority  ever  proceeded  so  far 
in  absurdity  as  to  deny  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  rhythm  and  quantity. 
He  was  preserved  from  this  error  by  the 
fact  that  accent  played  a  very  small  part 
in  pointing  ofif  metrical  time  groups,  and 
that  consequently  he  had  nothing  to  dis- 
tract his  mind  from  observing  and  analyz- 
ing time  relations.  His  problem  was  a 
more  delicate  one,  as  Professor  Goodell 
has  shown  in  his  chapter  on  "  Rhythmicus 
or  Metricus."  In  its  simplest  terms  it  is 
briefly  this :  The  general  effect  of  verse 
is  that  of  a  simple  and  regular  metrical 
scheme,  as  if,  for  example,  the  dialog 
portions  of  a  tragedy  were  in  a  fixed 
measure  with  a  long  syllable  always  fol- 
lowing a  short  of  half  its  time  length. 
But  if  almost  any  single  line  is  regarded 
more  attentively,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
rhythm  is  by  no  means  without  variation, 
that  the  metrical  scheme  is,  in  fact,  a 
mere  approximate  designation  of  the  ac- 
tual fluctuating  rhythm.  Each  foot  may 
vary  within  itself  (the  short  syllable  be- 
ing lengthened  and  the  long  syllable  cor- 
respondingly shortened,  or  otherwise), 
and,  to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  one  foot 
may  encroach  on  the  time  of  another. 
Now  ancient  Greek  scholars  divided  into 
two  distinct  and  often  hostile  schools,  ac- 
cording as  they  paid  heed  to  the  general 
impression  of  regularity  or  to  the  partic- 
ular variations  of  quantity.  The  former 
were  called  metrici,  the  latter  rhythmici, 
and  both  were  in  a  measure  right.  Prob- 
ably almost  all  poets  while  actually  com- 
posing have  in  mind  a  regular  metrical 
scheme  from  which  any  variation  seems 
to  them  at  the  moment  as  an  irregularity. 
Goethe  even  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  Roman 
Elegies,  how  he  counted  out  the  meter  on 
his  fingers  during  the  process  of  com- 
position. And  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  we  may  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
true  rhythm,  that  such  a  metrical  scheme 
be  before  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ac- 
tual rhythm  of  a  verse  is  commonly,  as 


has  been  said,  only  an  approximation  to 
this  fixed  scheme,  so  that  the  rhythmici 
were  justified  in  regarding  as  mere 
pedantry  the  schemes  of  the  metrici,  ac- 
cording to  which  every  long  syllable  was 
twice  the  length  of  a  short. 

Now,  in  modern  metrical  studies,  the 
question  has  shifted.  The  metrici  are 
quite  vanquished;  no  one  thinks  that  a 
verse  has  the  regular  schematic  rhythm 
indicated  by  its  name,  and  certainly  there 
is  no  fixed  relation  between  long  and 
short  syllables  in  English.  On  the  contrary 
the  perception  of  the  variation  of  quan- 
tity in  rhythm  has  gone  so  far  as  to  raise 
the  question  whether  quantity  performs 
any  function  whatsoever  in  modern  scan- 
sion. The  question  is,  of  course,  an 
absurdity,  for  rhythm  without  time  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Those  who 
care  to  hear  the  whole  subject  discussed 
in  a  manner  at  once  scholarlike  and  re- 
fined cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  Pro- 
fessor Goodell's  above  mentioned  chapter 
and  to  the  succeeding  chapter  on 
"  Rhythm  and  Language." 

We  have  written  of  the  book  as  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  student  of  literature, 
and  such  it  is  in  large  part, — a  wholesome 
corrective  to  much  that  is  foolishly  and 
ignorantly  written  on  the  subject.  The 
more  technical  parts  of  the  treatise  we 
must  here  pass  over,  with  only  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  sanity  and  clearness  with 
which  Professor  Goodell  discusses  such 
slippery  questions  as  logaoedic  and 
dactylo-epitritic  verse. 


The  Argonauts 

After  reading  this  book*  one  is  ready 
to  grant  (not  being  familiar  with  many 
other  Polish  authors)  that  Eliza  Orzeszko 
may  well  be,  as  her  translator  claims,  the 
greatest  female  writer  and  thinker  in  the 
Slav  world,  if  not  in  Europe.  The  Ar- 
gonauts is  important,  not  only  as  a  book 
of  deep  human  interest  and  of  finished 
and  peculiar  literary  art,  but  also  as  a 
revelation  of  race  characteristics  on  the 
part  of  its  creator. 

The  Argonauts  are  the  modern  seek- 
ers after  the  golden  fleece,  which  they  find 
guarded  by  noxious  dragons  no  less  than 
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did  Jason  of  old.  The  story  portrays 
with  frankness  and  consistency  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  who  molds  a  fortune, 
only  to  be  molded  in  turn  by  it.  "  It 
\,as  the  mansion  of  a  millionaire,"  is  the 
first  sentence,  and  from  that  moment  we 
are  never  out  of  the  presence  of  things 
which  form  the  splendor  of  this  world; 
the  characters  are  men  and  women  of 
wealth,  birth  and  breeding,  of  exquisite 
tc,£te  in  art  and  music  and  dress,  and  in 
the  adornment  of  a  house.  Aloysius 
Darvid,  the  hero,  is  himself  a  man  of 
iron  industry,  the  director  of  gigantic  en- 
terprises, and  master  of  a  palace  from 
which  he  is  forced  to  be  absent  in  order 
that  he  may  increase  his  already  enor- 
mous fortune, — a  palace  whose  mistress 
io  too  weak  to  guard  his  honor  and  her 
own,  but  strong  enough  to  purge  her  soul 
with  remorse  and  shame.  Nothing  in  all 
the  world  really  belongs  to  the  master  but 
the  love  of  a  child  whom  he  has  "  no 
time  "  to  gladden  with  his  presence  till 
there  is  no  longer  any  need.  The  drama 
in  the  soul  of  Aloysius  Darvid  is  inevi- 
table tragedy  from  the  beginning,  yet  the 
attention  is  held  with  no  less  compulsion, 
to  the  end.  The  style  is  extremely  sim- 
ple and  direct,  possessing  the  effective- 
ness gained  by  seeking  not  for  effect. 
When  she  describes  the  entrance  of  an 
actress  into  a  room  full  of  organ  music 
w  J  are  made  to  feel  how  the  loud  attire 
and  shrill  laughter  "  cut  through  the  mu- 
sic of  Bach  like  a  silver  saw." 

The  artistic  unity  of  the  book  is  not 
the  Anglo-Saxon  unity  through  variety, 
but  through  simplicity.  And  the  thought 
is  burdened  with  the  passionate  melan- 
choly of  a  people  whose  fate  it  has  been 
to  play  so  tragic  a  part  on  the  stage  of 
Europe.  One  would  like  to  read  a  book 
of  hers  which  treats  of  the  very  poor — we 
know  of  only  one  other  translation  from 
among  her  forty — to  discover  whether 
she  teaches  a  patient,  passive  submission 
to  the  inevitable  after  the  manner  of  her 
great  countryman. 

The  Mohawk  Valley* 

Mr.  Reid  has  produced  an  interesting 
and  typographically  beautiful  volume  on 
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a  land  which  may  be  called  his  own.  His 
home  is  at  Amsterdam,  and  for  many 
years  he  has  been  known  as  a  devoted 
searcher  after  everything  which  in  any 
way  could  bear  upon  the  history  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  He  has  not  alone  nar- 
rated events  which  relate  to  the  French 
War  and  the  Revolution,  but  has  extend- 
ed his  range  of  vision  to  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  the  missionary  work 
done  among  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians 
themselves  from  whom  this  valley  de- 
rived its  name. 

The  volume  is  a  large  octavo  in  size,  is 
printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  has  full  page 
illustrations  scattered  profusely  through 
it.  An  exhaustive  index  has  been  ap- 
pended, and  there  is  everywhere  obvious 
conscientious  care  in  all  the  statements 
made.  The  author  seems  to  know  every 
foot  of  ground  he  traverses.  While 
many  books  have  been  printed  to  make 
known  these  local  annals,  none  has  risen 
to  such  typographical  dignity  as  his ;  nor 
has  any  writer  displayed  the  same  zeal  in 
determining  the  exact  sites  of  battle  fields 
and  the  associations  of  old  houses. 

The  volume  is  the  last  of  four  which, 
during  the  past  year,  have  been  written 
about  the  early  history  of  this  region  and 
other  parts  of  Central  New  York.  In  the 
spring  was  published  Mr.  Halsey's  vol- 
ume, "  The  Old  New  York  Frontier," 
which  was  followed  several  months  later 
by  Mr.  Chambers's  story,  "  Cardigan," 
and  another  novel,  still  more  closely  re- 
lated to  Central  New  York  in  the  Revo- 
lution, called  "  The  Backwoodsman." 

Mr.  Reid  has  prepared  his  work  some- 
what after  the  older  lines.  He  confines 
himself  to  stating  things  which  actually 
occurred  in  this  historic  valley,  rather 
than  to  presenting  a  co-ordinate  account 
of  the  relations  of  those  events  to  larger 
movements,  whether  these  were  the  tide 
of  emigration,  the  war  with  France,  or 
the  Revolution.  Memorable  figures  that 
pass  across  his  canvas  are  Sir  William 
Johnson,  his  successor  in  ofiice.  Col.  Guy 
Johnson,  his  son,  Sir  John  Johnson,  and 
his  protege,  Joseph  Brant,  not  to  mention 
that  wise  and  beneficent  early  Dutchman, 
Arent  Van  Curler,  whom  the  Indians 
called  "  Corlear,"  a  name  which  they  ever 
afterward  bestowed  upon  Governors  of 
the  province. 
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Dunstable    Weir.      By    Zack.      New    York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  |!i.5o. 

This  book  of  short  stories  is  written 
with  the  same  dramatic  power  and  lit- 
erary finish  which  distinguish  the  au- 
thor's recent  novel,  "  The  White  Cot- 
tage." The  scenes  are  laid  in  "  Dun- 
stable Weir,"  an  English  village  some- 
what inland  from  the  Cornish  coast. 
And  "  Zack's  "  mastery  of  the  Cornish 
dialect  is  so  fine  that  for  her  it  is  not 
so  much  dialect  as  it  is  a  kind  of  snaggle 
toothed  representation  of  old  hard  twist- 
ed human  nature.  With  it  she  turns  up 
the  dingy  edges  of  poverty  and  shows 
the  sturdy  loving  hearts  beneath;  she 
stretches  a  humorous  wrinkle  across  the 
face  of  honest  grime,  and  spreads  a  relish 
of  homely  phrases  over  the  bread  of  the 
poor  keen  enough  to  tease  the  appetite 
of  a  lord.  She  makes  it  the  means  of 
communicating  every  kind  of  thought, 
from  the  quaint  imagery  of  the  humble 
wood  chopping  mind  to  the  most  mys- 
terious problems  in  the  ethics  of  life. 
And  it  is  at  this  point  that  her  work  is 
most  remarkable.  In  each  of  these  sto- 
ries she  fastens  up  in  the  heart  of  some 
stupid  peasant  woman  or  gawky  clown 
a  question  of  love  or  honor  or  justice,  so 
far  reaching  in  its  tragic  significance  that 
we  tremble  for  the  poor  victim.  But  the 
problem  is  as  much  at  home  there  as  if 
she  had  plumbed  the  mind  of  a  sage  with 
it.  She  has  the  faculty  of  discovering 
and  testing  the  moral  deeps  in  sim- 
ple fisherman  nature.  Thus  her  prin- 
cipal characters  show  a  curious  combi- 
nation of  meanness  and  virtue.  They 
appear  to  unite  a  sort  of  red  whiskered 
stinginess  with  some  lofty  motive  which 
raises  them  to  a  peerage  in  determining 
moral  values,  and  yet  distinguishes 
them  from  the  native  noble  ease  of  real 
peers,  who  never  strain  up  through  their 
tribulations,  but  rise  or  fall  by  their 
standards  with  incomparable  courage 
and  poise, — and  that  is  the  ineradicable 
difference  between  the  high  born  man 
and  the  other  who  is  somehow  derived 
from  the  soil,  and  holds  on  to  his  clod 
nature  to  the  last.  Whether  it  is  the 
world  or  the  flesh  or  the  devil  with  which 
he  contends,  the  former  never  parts  with 
his  impenetrable  personal  reserve,  where- 
as the  latter  shows  his  wounds  to  the 
whole  village  and  calls  for  judgment. 
He  squeezes  a  great  issue  into  his  nar- 


row life,  and  fights  it  out  so  meanly  that 
at  best  he  is  only  a  street  corner  hero. 
"  Zack  "  makes  all  this  very  plain  in  her 
dealings  with  the  "  Dunstable  Weir " 
people,  not  by  any  show  of  sentiment, 
but  by  a  course  of  action  that  reaches 
from  each  man's  door  step  down  the 
green  lane  of  life  to  his  grave. 


A  Short  History  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  Roman 
Period.  By  R.  L.  Ottley.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

There  is  quite  too  little  popular  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  history  as  constructed 
by  intelligent  use  of  the  literature  of 
the  Old  Testament.  People  .-know 
the  stories  and  biographical  incidents, 
but  even  those  who  "  teach  "  the  Bible 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  political  move- 
ments in  Palestine  in  Old  Testament 
times,  of  its  social  and  industrial  life, 
and  of  the  development  of  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Few  ministers  could  give  as 
rational  an  account  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory as  a  capable  high  school  stu- 
dent could  give  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Theological  students  are 
set  to  study  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
whose  place  in  the  history  of  Israel  they 
never  learn.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  furniah  manuals  for  the  study 
of  Hebrew  history,  notably  by  Cornill 
and  Kent.  One  of  the  authors  of  "  Lux 
Mundi  "  now  furnishes  a  short  history 
which  excels  in  fitness  for  the  student. 
It  is  painstaking  in  its  references  to  the 
Biblical  text,  and  careful  notes  make 
clear  the  historical  bearing  of  many  Old 
Testament  passages.  It  gives  a  forceful 
sketch  of  the  outlines  of  Hebrew  history, 
and  for  many  will  change  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  a  jumble  of  incidents  to  an 
orderly  account  of  the  early  life  of  this 
great  religious  people.  The  author 
makes  good  use  of  modern  criticism, 
and  treats  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis 
as  legends,  and  the  stories  of  the  patri- 
archs not  as  chronicles  of  individuals, 
but  as  tribal  histories  cast  in  personal 
form. 

Anne  Scarlett.  By  M.  Imlay  Taylor.  Chi- 
cago :     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  ^1.25. 

A  quaint  story  of  colonial  days  in 
Boston,  when  the  "  blue  laws "  kept 
feminine  vanity  in  check,  the  "  ducking 
stool  "  for  scolds   was   a   public   institu- 
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tion  and  women  were  hanged  for  being 
witches.  The  author  shows  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  witch  laws  and  tradition ; 
but  the  story  is  somewhat  marred  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  occasionally 
throws  up  her  hands  and  makes  tritely 
pious  comments  upon  scandalous  situa- 
tions. 


Literary    Notes 

In  the  spring  we  are  to  have  another 
Sherlock  Holmes  book  from  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co. 

....The  Scribners  are  issuing  a  pocket  edi- 
tion of  George  Meredith,  consisting  of  fifteen 
volumes.  Each  volume  is  6V2  x  4^/i  inches  in 
size  and  is  bound  in  red  cloth. 

....Mr.  Joseph  B.  Gilder^  who,  with  his 
sister,  has  edited  the  Critic  since  its  beginning, 
now  leaves  the  magazine  to  associate  himself 
with  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  He  will  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  London. 

....The  third  volume  of  the  Dowden 
Shakespeare  (The  Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  con- 
tains "  King  Lear,"  edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  this  as  a  general 
library  edition.  Were  the  paper  a  trifle  more 
opaque  it  would  be  an  ideal  edition. 

....Mr.  Charles  Evans,  of  Chicago,  has 
completed  his  bibliography  of  books,  pam- 
phlets and  periodicals  printed  in  the  United 
States  from  the  genesis  of  printing  in  1639 
down  to  the  year  1820.  The  work  includes 
about  70,000  titles  and  will  be  published  in 
demy  quarto  volumes  with  large  margins. 

...."The   Love    Sonnets   of   a    Hoodlum" 
come   from    California.      They   are  after   the 
fashion  of  this : 
"  Get   wise   to   how   the   Hoodlum    Sonneteer 

Has  flim-flammed  poor  old  Petrarch's  classic 
Muse, 

Until  the  lady  wobbles  in  her  shoes 
And  does  some  steps  extremely  on  the  queer." 

....Dr.  Germann,  of  Columbia  University, 
gives  the  following  statistics  of  attendance  in 
the  larger  universities  of  the  country :  Har- 
vard, 5,991 ;  Columbia,  5,041 ;  the  University 
of  Michigan,  4,156;  the  University  of  Chicago, 
3,974;  the  University  of  Minnesota,  3,800;  the 
University  of  California,  3,794;  Cornell,  3,700; 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  3,021 ;  Yale, 
2,966;  Pennsylvania,  2,907;  Northwestern 
University,  2,523,  and  Princeton,  1,391. 

. . .  .Two  more  sections  of  the  "  New  English 
Dictionary  "  have  come  to  us.  These  sections 
include  words  from  Kaiser  to  Leisurely;  the 
second  section  alone  contains  1,603  more  words 
and    14,774    more    illustrative   quotations    than 


any  previous  dictionary.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  political  bias  creeping  into  so  impersonal 
a  work  as  a  great  dictionary.  The  only  quota- 
tion given  under  Kaiser  which  refers  to  the 
present  owner  of  that  title  is  from  the  Con- 
temporary Review:  "  The  Kaiser's  chief  of- 
fense in  the  eyes  of  most  Englishmen  was  his 
telegram  of  congratulation  to  President  Kruger 
after  the  surrender  of  Dr.  Jameson." 

. ..  .From  the  "  Poems  "  by  Arthur  Symons 
we  quote  the  following : 

"  The  wind  is  rising  on  the  sea. 

The    windy    white    foam-dancers    leap; 

And  the  sea  moans  uneasily. 
And  turns  to  sleep,   and  cannot  sleep. 

"  Ridge  after  rocky  ridge  uplifts 

Wild  hands,   and  hammers  at  the  land. 

Scatters  in   liquid  dust  and  drifts 
To  death  among  the  dusty  sand. 

"  On  the   horizon's  nearing  line. 
Where  the  sky  rests,  a  visible  wall, 

Grey  in  the  offing,  I  divine 
The  sails  that  fly  before  the  squall." 

Pebbles 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  Scotch  collie  that 
was  not  named  Laddie?"  "Yes,  we  had  one 
once."  "What  was  its  name?"  "Lassie." — 
Smart  Set. 

....  Putting  the  Seal  On. — "  He  gave  me  a 
message  to  deliver  to  brother  George,"  she 
explained,  demurely.  "  Was  it  necessary  to 
kiss  you  in  order  to  do  that?"  demanded  her 
mother.  "  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  it  was  a 
sealed  message." — Washington  Star. 

...."May  I  ask  what  the  middle  '  S  '  in 
your  name  signifies.  Miss  Isabel  ?  "  "  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  De  Crashe.  It  stands  for  "  Shaz- 
zar."  "Shazzar?"  "Yes.  I  was  named 
after  an  eminent  woman  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures — Belle  Shazzar." — The  Homiletic 
Review. 

....Both  in  tennis  and  in  real  life,  love  is 
a  bad  thing.  In  both  cases  it  amounts  to 
nothing,  and,  before  you  get  through,  you 
often  have  to  resort  to  three  balls  to  net 
enough  to  pull  you  through.  You  court,  serve, 
make  a  deuce  of  a  racket — and  when  it's  all 
over,  you've  lost  anyway. — Cornell  Widow. 

"  O,  Mary  Ann,  come  row  with  me 

Upon  the  silent  bay. 
Where    dancing    moonbeams    here    and    there 

Disport  themselves  at  play." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  simple  Mary  Ann, 

"  I   hardly  think   I  ought'r, 
For  I'm  afraid  we'd  seem  to  cast 

Reflections  on  the  water." 

— Cornell  JVidow. 
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The     Columbia     University 
Presidency 

It  is  during  President  Low's  adminis- 
tration that  Columbia  University  has 
risen  from  the  rank  of  a  small  college  to 
that  of  a  great  university.  It  has  ceased 
to  be  a  local,  and  come  to  be  a  national  in- 
stitution. We  no  longer  think  of  it  as  an 
Episcopal  school,  but  rather  as  New 
York's  great  contribution  to  the  learning 
of  all  her  people.  No  other  university  in 
all  the  country  can  rival  it  for  location, 
seated  as  it  is  on  a  commanding  and  yet 
accessible  hight,  within  the  occupied  lim- 
its of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
continent.  It  can  fairly  ask  to  be  the 
chief  pride  of  the  city,  and  the  recipient 
of  the  most  lavish  gifts  of  her  citizens. 

To  this  position  of  considerable 
achievement  and  fully  acquired  promise 
Columbia  University  has  come,  mainly 
during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Low.  To 
be  sure,  the  plans  for  it  had  been  begun 
before  his  election,  and  some  departments 
of  the  university  inaugurated ;  but  it  was 
then  cramped  in  location  and  in  finances ; 
and  it  was  in  the  hopes  of  an  immense  de- 
velopment under  his  direction  that  the 
young  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  College  and  a  successful  and 
wealthy  business  man,  was  called  to  the 
presidency.  Well  did  he  do  his  work. 
The  departments  have  been  increased,  the 
faculty  greatly  enlarged,  the  number  of 
students  multiplied,  the  institution  re- 
moved to  the  unequaled  location  on  the 
hights,  a  noble  series  of  buildings  erected 
and  a  considerable  endowment  raised. 
All  this  has  been  done  by  an  enterpris- 
ing body  of  trustees  and  an  enthusiastic 
corps  of  teachers,  under  the  lead  of  a 
president  who  was  willing  and  eager  to 
pour  his  own  wealth  into  the  service  of 
the  university,  and  so  was  able,  as  one 
of  the  best  among  them,  to  demand  the 
co-operation  of  men  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Low  has  been  a  man  of  affairs 
rather  than  a  scholar.  He  is  such  a  man 
as  the  university  needed  in  its  transition. 
It  is  an  administrator  that  great  institu- 


tions require  for  their  head.  Even  the 
choice  of  able  and  learned  teachers  does 
not,  in  such  institutions,  fall  on  the  presi- 
dent, but  rather  on  the  faculties  of  the 
several  departments.  It  is  the  president's 
business  to  get  the  money,  to  co-ordinate 
the  departments  of  instruction  and  keep 
the  trustees  and  the  professors  in  good 
humor  for  their  work.  He  must  be  a 
man  of  enterprise,  quick  to  see  what  is 
needed,  able  to  get  it,  apt  to  manage  men. 
But  he  does  not  absolutely  need  him- 
self to  be  a  great  scholar,  nor  even  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  nice- 
ties of  education,  and  President  Low  did 
not  claim  such  knowledge.  For  such  in- 
formation he  depended  on  the  faculties 
of  his  several  departments.  Now  among 
the  deans  of  these  departments  there  was 
no  one  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  operations  of  instruction  as 
was  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy;  and 
President  Low  found  him  of  constant  and 
indispensable  help.  In  many  respects  he 
was  like  President  Low.  He  is  a  man  of 
about  forty  years,  a  New  Yorker  by  birth 
and  education,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  a  man  who  has  a  gift  for 
management  and  business,  of  very  large 
educational  power;  and  if  he  lacks  the 
tremendous  advantage  which  Mr.  Low's 
wealth  gave  him,  and  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  duplicate,  he  has  the  added  quali- 
fication of  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
educational  methods  and  men.  If  he 
does  not  possess  immense  learning  in 
philosophy  and  science,  he  is  wonderfully 
well  informed  in  all  their  accessories  of 
instruction  and  education.  We  use  the 
word  education  and  not  pedagogy,  altha 
we  believe  President  Butler  does  not  dis- 
dain the  latter  word,  because  we  would 
not  fling  at  him  a  word  which  seems  to 
us  to  connote  more  nonsense,  fuss  and 
humbug  than  does  the  designation  of  any 
of  the  departments  of  instruction  which 
it  assumes  to  direct.  Pedagogy  and 
Mesopotamia  are  two  "  blessed  "  words. 
In  the  methods  of  education  Professor 
Butler  was  an  acknowledged  chief  au- 
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tKority.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  stir- 
ring, active  young  men,  somewhat  of  the 
Roosevelt  style,  ready  and  able  to  take 
responsibility,  competent  to  present  to  the 
trustees  a  clear  and  well  arranged  balance 
sheet,  a  manager  and  an  executive. 
When  President  Low  was  called  to  be 
Mayor  of  New  York,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  recommend  his  chief  adviser 
and  helper  first  to  be  Acting  President, 
and  then  to  be  made  his  successor. 

No  more  responsible  task  or  more 
grand  opportunity  could  be  offered  to  any 
man,  and  hardly  a  heavier  burden.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know  the  secrets  of  the 
trustees,  but  we  do  know  that  a  fearful 
financial  load  is  put  on  the  new  president 
which  Mr.  Low  found  it  very  hard  to 
carry.  No  one  knows  yet  what  genius 
President  Butler  may  develop  for  raising 
money ;  but  he  cannot  say  Come,  as  could 
his  wealthy  predecessor ;  he  must  say  Go. 
It  was  a  great  merit  of  President  Low 
that  he  insisted  with  his  trustees  that  the 
university's  income  should  be  used  to  sup- 
port and  develop  the  university,  and  not 
spent  in  interest  on  debts  and  annuity 
funds  or  for  the  carrying  of  unproductive 
property.  He  saw  that  he  must  make  his 
income  and  outgo  balance  only  by  gather- 
ing from  year  to  year  the  very  large  sum 
needed  to  pay  those  fixed  charges  that 
were  not  properly  educational.  Not  only 
did  he  give  considerably  over  a  million 
•dollars  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  his  annual  contribution  to 
make  up  the  deficit  has  not  been  less  than 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  pos- 
sible— we  do  not  know — that  he  did  not 
feel  it  wise  to  continue  this  drain  on  his 
private  means  indefinitely ;  it  is  possible — 
we  do  not  know — that  the  trustees,  as  at 
present  constituted,  have  been  too  ready 
to  lean  back  on  his  bounty,  or  have  not 
"been  as  able  as  they  were  to  answer  the 
demands  of  the  situation.  The  old  and 
wealthy  men  of  great  public  spirit  have 
some  of  them  passed  away,  and  their 
places  have  been  taken,  in  considerable 
part,  under  pressure  of  the  young  alumni, 
by  younger  and  less  known  men,  unable 
to  carry  so  heavy  a  load. 

The  success  of  President  Butler  will 
depend  on  his  ability  to  secure  the  finan- 
cial aid  of  rich  men  of  New  York,  who 
are  not  on  his  board  of  trustees.  He 
needs  to  secure  not  less  than  five  million 


dollars  soon  for  an  endowment,  to  save  a 
constantly  recurring  deficit.  If  he  can 
do  this — and  we  trust  and  believe  he  can 
— his  executive  ability  will  secure  him  a 
magnificent  success.  Once  past  the  dan- 
ger line  of  such  burdensome  deficits, 
money  will  flow  in  by  gift  and  bequest, 
and  it  will  be  thought  as  much  of  a  dis- 
credit for  a  rich  New  Yorker  not  to  leave 
a  bequest  for  Columbia  University  as  it 
is  in  Boston  not  to  remember  Harvard  in 
one's  will.  But  if  this  endowment  is  not 
raised,  if  President  Butler  fails  to  balance 
his  budget,  his  trouble  will  begin.  The 
expenses  of  instruction  will  have  to  be 
cut  down,  and  the  promising  young  pro- 
fessors will  accept  better  positions  else- 
where. But  we  expect  no  such  failure. 
There  are  a  plenty  of  men  in  New  York, 
without  going  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  can 
easily  make  Columbia  Universitv  the  best 
appointed  and  maintained  institution  of 
learning  in  the  country,  and  we  believe 
they  will  do  it.  Columbia  belongs  now 
not  to  a  sect,  not  to  a  class,  but  to  Chris- 
tian and  Jew,  to  rich  and  poor.  She 
should  be  made  the  fairest  pride  of  our 
Metropolis. 

The  Responsibility  of  Directors 

The  recent  collision  in  the  Park  Av- 
enue tunnel  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  has  excited  intense 
popular  indignation,  the  object  of  which 
is  not  the  engineer  whose  locomotive 
struck  the  waiting  train  and  killed  seven- 
teen of  its  passengers,  but  the  great  cor- 
poration that  employed  him.  A  large 
majority  of  the  people  in  and  near  New 
York  regard  the  controlling  officers  of 
the  corporation  as  morally  responsible 
for  the  awful  slaughter  of  these  passen- 
gers. Is  this  prevailing  opinion  as  to 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  world's  railway  companies  warranted 
by  the  facts  ?  If  it  is,  what  are  the  reme- 
dies that  should  be  applied  in  this  case, 
and  what  is  the  lesson  of  this  dreadful 
event  concerning  the  duties  of  those  to 
whom  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  such 
corporations  is  intrusted? 

Signals  to  restrain  the  engineer  of  the 
following  train  were  displayed  in  the 
tunnel.  He  says  he  did  not  and  could 
not  see  them,  because  the  tunnel  was  full 
of  blinding  smoke  and  steam.     There  is 
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evidence  that  he  tells  the  truth.  He  is  a 
man  of  good  habits  and  his  record  was 
clean.  There  was  noise,  as  well  as  smoke, 
in  the  tunnel ;  for  sixteen  trains  were 
moving  in  it,  and  one  was  passing  him. 
At  that  hour  the  trains  in  this  congested 
subway  are  but  one  or  two  minutes  apart. 
He  was  late,  and  anxious  to  reach  the  sta- 
tion. And  so  the  collision  took  place — 
the  accident  which  he  had  prayed  every 
day  to  avoid — in  the  tunnel  which  he  had 
never  entered  without  an  oppressive 
sense  of  danger. 

Why  were  the  signals  hidden  by  smoke 
and  steam?  For  lack  of  proper  ventila- 
tion ;  probably  also  on  account  of  the 
unlawful  use  of  bituminous  coal,  for 
which  the  company  had  recently  been 
censured  by  a  Grand  Jury ;  and  for 
the  reason  that  the  company  per- 
sisted in  using  steam  locomotives  in  the 
tunnel  against  the  protests  of  a  Grand 
Jury  and  the  public,  who  held  that  elec- 
tric motors  should  have  been  substituted 
for  them. 

The  history  of  this  terminal  and  its  ap- 
proaches exhibits  the  extraordinary  iner- 
tia of  a  corporation  with  respect  to  rea- 
sonable improvements  at  its  most  impor- 
tant station,  while  it  has  been  engaged 
in  progressive  undertakings  elsewhere. 
Here  is  a  long  and  narrow  pocket,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  three  railways  con- 
verge. With  the  large  growth  of  busi- 
ness its  capacity  has  not  been  increased. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  passenger  trains 
pass  each  way  over  the  four  tracks  of 
the  old  tunnel  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  inadequate  area  of  the  company's 
property  for  the  use  of  trains,  adjoining 
the  station  itself,  is  the  same  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago.  The  constantly  increas- 
ing pressure  of  traffic  has  been  the  cause 
of  frequent  and  annoying  delays  in  trans- 
portation through  this  passageway,  the 
only  one  for  steam  roads  from  the  east 
and  north.  For  years  passengers  using 
it  have  suffered  great  discomfort  and 
been  exposed  to  danger.  It  is  well  known 
that  safeguards  already  long  in  use  on 
some  other  roads  were  introduced  by  the 
Central  reluctantly  and  only  after  public 
indignation  had  been  aroused  by  dread- 
ful collisions.  The  company  has  been 
censured  repeatedly  by  grand  juries,  but 
with  little  apparent  effect.  Ten  years 
ago  an  engineer  who  caused  a  collision 


because  smoke  and  steam  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  see  the  signals  in  the  tunnel 
was  exonerated  by  a  coroner's  jury, 
which  called  for  better  ventilation,  but 
did  not  get  it.  Until  a  few  months  ago 
the  company  had  in  the  tunnel  an  open 
sewer,  with  respect  to  which  the  Board 
of  Health  was  constrained  to  exercise  its 
authority.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  pub- 
lic now  declines  to  censure  Wisker,  the 
engineer  of  the  White  Plains  train,  and 
holds  the  company's  executive  officers 
and  directors  responsible  because  they 
permitted  the  conditions  which  invited  a 
collision  in  the  smoke  and  racket  of  this 
overtaxed  subway? 

The  remedy  generally  prescribed  in 
this  case  is  the  substitution  of  electric 
power  for  steam.  Five  months  ago,  in 
its  declaration  of  censure,  a  Grand  Jury 
said  it  had  been  "  convinced  by  evidence  " 
that  "  to  install  electric  traction  in  these 
tunnels  and  the  approaches  thereto,  every- 
thing required  can  be  had  without  diffi- 
culty, delay,  or  great  initial  expense." 
We  admit  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  conclusively  proved  that  electric 
power  can  now  be  applied  with  entire 
success  to  the  tunnel  and  its  approaches 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  successfully 
used  on  some  other  roads.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  great  resources 
of  the  company  could  not  have  caused  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  if 
they  had  been  employed  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  solve  it.  The  use  of  electric 
force  would  promote  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  passengers.  In  a  tunnel  where 
there  is  no  smoke  or  steam  passengers 
can  breathe  freely,  an  engineer  can  see 
the  signals  and  trains  can  be  shut  out  of 
occupied  blocks  by  an  automatic  with- 
drawal of  electric  current.  Even  if  ex- 
perts and  grand  juries  are  too  sanguine 
about  the  prompt  availability  of  electric 
power,  other  remedies  can  be  applied. 
If  the  present  terminal  is  to  be  retained, 
there  should  be  more  tunnels.  These  can 
be  made  at  each  side  of  the  present  sub- 
way, and  at  a  lower  level.  The  electric 
motors  needed  for  them  would  be  ready 
in  due  time.  The  company  should  also 
enlarge  the  area  of  its  train  yard  near  the 
station,  and  make  an  effort  to  ventilate 
the  existing  tunnel. 

Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  chairman  of 
the  directors,  says  "  there  is  no  limit  to 
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the  money  "  the  road  is  willing  to  spend 
in  making  the  tunnel  safe  and  comfort- 
able for  travelers.  But  the  public  thinks 
there  has  been  no  evidence  of  the  com- 
pany's desire  to  spend  money  without 
limit  for  this  purpose.  The  people  look 
at  the  names  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Rockefeller  and  others  in  the 
Board  and  Executive  Committee;  they 
consider  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen 
represent  great  holdings  of  stock  and  pri- 
vate fortunes  probably  exceeding  a  billion 
of  dollars ;  they  call  to  mind  the  exhibi- 
tions of  their  extraordinary  power  in 
other  undertakings,  and  they  believe  that 
the  same  power  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
erted for  the  improvement  of  this  tunnel 
and  terminal. 

In  this  instance  the  duty  of  the  direct- 
ors is  the  duty  of  men  whose  power  is 
beyond  question.  If  Mr.  William  K. 
Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller — or  even  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt alone — had  decided  two  or  three 
years  ago  that  the  approaches  to  this  rail- 
way station  must  be  made  equal  in  safety 
and  comfort  to  any  similar  approaches  in 
the  world,  who  can  doubt  that  the  work 
of  improvement  would  now  be  com- 
pleted? Where  the  power  is  so  great 
the  responsibility  is  increased,  and  how 
shall  excuse  be  found  for  failure  to  per- 
form the  duty  owed  to  the  public  by  capi- 
talists so  powerful  controlling  great  un- 
dertakings based  upon  public  franchises  ? 
We  are  confident  that  these  gentlemen 
are  grieving  over  the  slaughter  of  those 
tmfortunate  passengers.  But  we  are  not 
so  confident  that  they  have  the  right  con- 
ception of  the  duty  of  a  director  of  a  rail- 
way company.  Many  failures  to  realize 
the  obligations  of  directorship  are  caused 
by  the  interest  of  the  director  in  other  af- 
fairs and  numerous  boards.  But  this  di- 
version of  interest  does  not  deserve  the 
sympathetic  approval  of  the  people,  who 
must  protect  themselves  by  resorting  to 
the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  or  the 
enactment  of  new  ones.  A  neglect  of 
duty  owed  to  the  public  by  those  who  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  railway  corporations 
tends  now  to  stimulate  a  movement  for 
the  public  control  of  railways,  a  move- 
ment that  also  is  assisted  by  the  great 
consolidation  projects  that  may  divert  the 
attention  of  a  director  from  local  ques- 
tions as  to  which  his  responsibility  is 
clearly  defined. 


Criticism 

A  FRIEND  of  the  late  Dr.  Twining  said 
of  him  the  other  day  that  "  in  his  long 
service  as  a  literary  editor,  first  of  The 
Independent  and  later  of  The  Evangel- 
ist, he  always  tried  to  tell  the  truth,  in  a 
spirit  of  generous  appreciation." 

The  conception  of  criticism  which  this 
remark  conveys  is  one  that  has  been  hotly 
assailed,  and  as  hotly  defended  by  critics 
of  more  or  less  pretension,  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  old  Edinburgh  Review. 
There  are  critics  who  cannot  discover  any 
difference  between  kindly  appreciation 
and  hopeless  stupidity.  There  are  critics 
whose  sincerity  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  quality  that  Artemus  Ward  labeled 
"  pure  cussedneSs." 

There  is  a  widely  diffused  feeling  in 
literary  and  in  scientific  circles  that 
American  criticism  has  fallen  upon  evil 
days.  In  the  clubs,  in  the  studios  and 
in  the  meetings  of  learned  bodies  one 
rarely  hears  the  subject  of  criticism  men- 
tioned save  with  sarcasm  or  contempt. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  aver  that  in 
America  to-day  there  is  no  publication 
making  a  specialty  of  criticism  which  en- 
joys the  respect  or  the  confidence  of  our 
best  writers  and  our  most  carefully 
trained  scholars.  One  or  two  such  jour- 
nals, it  is  true,  are  found  on  the  tables  of 
nearly  all  men  claiming  to  belong  to  the 
intellectual  set,  but  this  is  solely  because 
their  news  notes  of  new  publications  and 
their  well-filled  advertising  pages  make 
them  useful  as  bulletins  of  literary  and 
scientific  activity.  Their  circulation  is 
not  sustained  by  their  reviews. 

We  speak  now  of  journals  in  which  all 
criticism  is  anonymous.  Our  remarks  do 
not  in  full  measure  apply  to  the  signed  re- 
views that  appear  in  special  journals  de- 
voted to  particular  branches  of  science  or 
of  scholarship.  A  somewhat  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of  men 
who  read  both  classes  of  reviews  has  led 
us  to  certain  reflections  upon  the  causes 
that  have  produced  in  America  a  meas- 
urably strong  feeling  of  respect  for 
signed  reviews  in  the  technical  journals 
and  an  ill  concealed  contempt  for  anony- 
mous criticism  in  literary  journals  of  gen- 
eral circulation. 

With  or  without  a  basis  of  fact,  a  be- 
lief that  anonymous  reviewing  in  this 
country  is  neither  disinterested  nor  hon- 
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est  is  commonly  held  among  readers  to 
whom  criticism  is  addressed.  We  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  make  inquiries,  and 
we  find  that  with  practical  unanimity 
American  scholars  discover  in  the  un- 
signed review  one  of  two  dominant  mo- 
tives— namely,  first  a  desire  to  pay  off  an 
old  score  or  to  bring  a  rival  into  disre- 
pute ;  second,  a  desire  to  say  "  smart " 
things,  which  are  supposed  to  make  the 
journals  readable,  and  therefore  to  make 
the  writer  a  "  desirable  contributor  "  in 
the  eyes  of  the  editor.  In  partial  explana- 
tion of  this  belief  is  the  further  conviction 
that  editors,  in  sending  out  a  book  for 
review,  follow  the  practice  of  handing  it 
to  a  professional  rival  of  the  author,  and, 
if  possible,  to  one  with  whom  the  author 
has  quarreled.  This  practice  is  supposed 
to  be  based  upon  a  theory  that  the  true 
function  of  criticism  is  to  expose  an  au- 
thor's errors,  or  other  shortcomings. 
But  human  nature  is  frail,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  be  unfair  to  a  rival  under  cover 
of  anonymity  is  often  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  In  the  signed  review  this  temp- 
tation is  offset  by  responsibility.  Over 
his  own  signature  a  man  cannot  treat  his 
rival  unfairly  without  exposing  himself 
to  condemnation. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  say  whether 
the  beliefs  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
concerning  the  general  prevalence  of 
which  among  American  scholars  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  are  justified  by  the  ac- 
tual editorial  conduct  of  American  liter- 
ary journals  at  the  present  time.  We 
prefer,  rather,  to  point  out  what  we  our- 
selves are  satisfied  is  the  one  sound  rule 
by  which  anonymous  reviewing  should 
be  governed.  Whether  The  Independ- 
ent successfully  follows  this  rule  or  not 
our  readers,  and  not  we  ourselves,  must 
say.  We  can  at  least  claim  that  it  repre- 
sents the  ideal  toward  which  we  strive. 

Every  great  publishing  house,  as  is 
well  known,  employs  "  readers  "  to  ex- 
amine and  pass  judgment  upon  manu- 
scripts. The  reader's  judgment  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  publisher  in  writing.  It  is 
always  essentially,  and  frequently  in  liter- 
ary form,  a  critical  review  which,  if  put 
into  the  columns  of  a  literary  journal, 
would  not  be  distinguishable  from  re- 
views written  after  the  publication  of  the 
book.  To  the  initiated,  however,  it  has 
one  quality  that  post  facto  reviews  too 
often  lack.     It  is  written  under  respon- 


sibility and  in  absolute  good  faith.  A 
reader  who  should  fall  into  the  prac- 
tice of  "  turning  down  "  manuscripts 
to  punish  his  own  enemies,  or  to  keep 
his  rival  out  of  print,  or  who  should 
undertake  to  "  work  off  "  upon  the  public 
the  good-for-nothing  productions  of  his 
friends,  would  soon  be  without  employ- 
ment. The  publisher  demands  from  his 
reader  an  absolutely  unprejudiced  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject-matter,  the  scholar- 
ship and  the  literary  quality  of  the  manu- 
script in  hand.  He  demands  also  an  in- 
telligent opinion  of  the  probable  commer- 
cial value  of  the  work.  To  answer  the 
latter  question  the  reader  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  that  part  of  the  reading 
public  to  which  the  book  makes  its  appeal, 
and  must  know  in  advance  whether  the 
work,  whatever  its  substantive  value,  is 
sufficiently  interesting  in  its  manner  to 
insure  its  reasonable  success. 

It  is  this  kind  of  reviewing,  as  we  hold, 
that  the  literary  editor  should  exact  from 
his  contributors.  The  journalistic  re- 
viewer need  not  always  say  precisely  the 
same  things  that  the  reader  of  manuscript 
would  say,  much  less  should  he  always 
word  his  criticism  in  just  the  same  way. 
But  he  should  place  himself  in  the  disin- 
terested attitude,  and,  after  making  the 
same  searching  examination  of  the  work 
that  he  would  make  if  he  were  a  publish- 
er's reader,  he  should  write  in  the  same 
spirit  of  candid  and  responsible  reporting 
of  the  facts.  The  editor,  on  his  part, 
should  view  the  reviewer's  work  as  a  lib- 
eral-minded and  intelligent  publisher 
would  view  it, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  man  who  is  exacting  responsible 
work  and  will  take  nothing  less. 

That  a  great  deal  of  the  criticism  which 
passes  current  in  American  literary  col- 
umns to-day  is  indeed  scandalous  we  fear 
must  be  admittted.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
see  a  childish  laudation  of  trash  turned 
out  by  popular  novelists,  or  columns  of 
platitudes  about  scholarly  productions 
which  the  reviewers  have  not  read  beyond 
the  Table  of  Contents  or  the  Preface ;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  read  biting,  sneering, 
carping,  faultfinding  and  ingenious  mis- 
representation, which  carries  on  its  face 
the  plain  revelation  that  it  is  the  spite  of 
a  mean  nature,  who  is  relieving  his  feel- 
ings. All  this  is  most  unworthy  of  the 
authorship  and  the  scholarship  of  a  great 
nation.     We  need — we  greatly  need — a 
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truthful,  a  candid,  a  responsible  criticism. 
Our  literature,  our  scholarship,  our 
science,  our  art  are  suffering  to-day  from 
the  lack  of  it.  We  believe  that  the  public 
is  ready  for  it,  and  that  upon  editors  rests 
a  responsibility  to  provide  it. 

Children  and  Parents 

Young  lions  never  disappoint  parental 
instincts  by  growing  into  jackals.  They 
are  born  great  and  cannot  change  their 
fate.  But  with  the  human  species  there 
is  a  difference.  Nature  does  not  always 
tag  her  prodigies,  nor  fix  a  limit  to  their 
power.  Every  child  is  at  liberty  to  make 
the  jackal  choice;  and  each  one  inherits 
a  peculiar  gift  of  the  old  ancestral  Adam 
exactly  suited  to  his  mind  and  temper. 
Thus  is  the  necessity  laid  upon  us  of  di- 
recting, coaching  each  one  out  of  his 
little  original  state  of  barbarism  and 
qualifying  him  for  the  civil  and  religious 
duties  of  life. 

The  question  involved  in  every  system 
of  training  is  to  know  how  far  the  child 
is  capable  of  working  out  his  own  salva- 
tion, and  where  to  save  him  the  expense 
of  too  costly  experiences.  It  is  inexperi- 
ence more  than  the  devil  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  children.  And  when  we 
consider  the  lack  of  parental  genius  dis- 
played in  working  out  this  problem 
Rousseau's  cowardice  in  presenting  his 
children  to  the  State  is  at  least  intelligi- 
ble. There  was  a  kind  of  inhuman  wis- 
dom in  his  withdrawal  from  a  position 
which  he  considered  himself  incapaci- 
tated to  fill.  And  while  the  State  found- 
ling system  turned  children  into  mere 
civil  products,  the  modern  family  nurs- 
ery is  often  too  far  removed  from  pa- 
rental associations  for  the  youngsters  who 
grow  up  out  of  it  to  be  altogether  su- 
perior to  these  bottle  babies  of  France. 

Indeed,  the  training  of  children  is  a 
personal  matter  rather  than  a  profes- 
sional or  a  civil  business,  and  one  where 
more  than  the  disposition  to  dictate  laws 
and  expound  ethics  is  required  to  insure 
success.  And  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  some  very  good  people  fail  to  rear 
respectable  families.  They  fall  short,  not 
of  affection,  but  of  sympathy.  They 
have  lost  that  sense  of  youthful  intimacy 
which  is  the  only  basis  of  vital  relation- 
ship with  children.     And  they  have  so  far 


progressed  in  the  still  life  of  spiritual 
rectitude  as  to  be  fanatically  intolerant 
of  those  little  tiptoeing  excursions  which 
children  make  in  the  science  of  living 
beyond  the  borders  of  tedious  proprie- 
ties and  parental  principles.  The  pe- 
culiar failing  of  these  people  is  that  they 
are  always  "  sicking "  the  scriptures 
after  these  brave  little  wanderers  who  are 
still  too  near  their  native  heaven  to  stand 
in  much  danger  of  damnation. 

In  fact  the  inclination  of  most  parents 
is  to  impose  upon  the  very  young  obli- 
gations and  duties  before  they  have  the 
moral  bias  to  fulfil  the  ancient  law  of 
righteousness.  For,  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  evil  is  a  matter 
of  intelligence  and  opportunity;  but  the 
ability  to  live  up  to  so  much  mental  dis- 
cretion is  another  and  older  problem. 
A  child  is  not  rendered  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  bodily  craving  for  stolen 
sweets  because  he  understands  the  sin  of 
theft.  And  however  well  grounded  in 
the  Ananias  doctrine  he  will  risk  cov- 
ering his  little  moral  nakedness  with  a 
few  young  green  lies  rather  than  expose 
a  weakness  to  the  alien  eyes  of  older 
critics.  Modesty  and  self-defense  drive 
him  to  corruption  long  before  he  comes 
within  range  of  the  pulpit  or  commits 
himself  to  the  eternal  order.  And,  as  a 
rule,  no  opportunity  is  given  him  to  out- 
grow his  transgressions  naturally.  That 
inspiring  expectation  is  seldom  held  up  to 
encourage  him  as  is  the  promise  of  ex- 
changing kilts  for  visible  manly 
breeches ;  but  he  is  hurried  upon  the 
rack  of  humiliating  repentance.  His 
real  fall  comes  at  once  through  the 
awakened  sense  of  guilt  and  shame ;  for, 
in  the  beginning,  all  children  live  far 
above  the  mortification  of  a  reprobate 
conscience,  and  their  frailties  result  not 
so  much  from  innate  depravity  as  from 
untutored  innocence  or  the  inherent 
lawlessness  of  lively  flesh.  As  for  re- 
pentance, that  is  a  healthy  revulsion  of 
the  moral  nature  in  stereotyped  sinners, 
but  if  too  frequently  urged  upon  a  child 
it  is  disintegrating,  casts  down  the  spirit 
that  is  in  him  and  enfeebles  his  powers 
of  resistance  before  the  actual  trials  of 
life  begin. 

However,  to  condemn  is  easier  than  to 
suggest  a  better  plan  of  discipline.  If 
we  could  get  a  candid  expression  from 
children  themselves  much  lifrht  mig:ht  be 
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thrown  upon  important  points  in  the  dis- 
cussion. But  they  are  either  too  far  re- 
moved from  us,  or  are  hypnotized  by  us 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  rarely  tell  all 
they  know,  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
shrewder  policy  of  reciting  what  they 
know  we  think  or  wish  to  think  of  them. 

Still  we  venture  the  opinion  that  if 
God  and  nature  punish,  and  if  the  devil 
leers  over  the  top  of  every  child's  cate- 
chism, apparently  the  duty  of  parents  is 
more  particularly  to  accompany  them 
along  the  perilous  way  they  must  go.  To 
terrorize  and  then  leave  them  to  make  the 
journey  alone,  according  to  confusing  di- 
rections, is  hardly  fair.  For  children  do 
not  learn  to  live  by  lines  and  precepts, 
but  through  a  personal  intimacy  with  the 
forms  of  life  about  them.  And  they  too 
rarely  enjoy  the  moral  security  there  is 
in  the  companionship  of  their  legitimate 
elders.  These  are  like  foreign  powers, 
indeed,  friendly,  but  remote  from  the  is- 
lands of  their  young  lives.  Children 
miss  more  than  we  suspect  the  telepathy 
between  them  and  the  power  of  goodness 
in  older  people.  Orphaned  of  this  subtle 
relationship  before  they  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  laws  that  bind  them  to  God 
and  goodness,  they  become  the  step-chil- 
dren of  the  world  at  large,  and  suffer 
their  way  up  or  down  through  great 
tribulations.  No  wonder  so  many  of 
them  wander  into  far  countries  and  waste 
their  substance  in  riotous  living! 

People  who  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
companionship  with  children,  or  who 
consider  it  too  costly  an  obligation  to 
them,  have  no  moral  right  to  become 
parents  at  all.  For  no  system  of  training 
can  take  the  place  of  superior  elder  kin- 
ship. And  if  so  many  young  people  sur- 
vive to  reach  a  noble  maturity,  in  spite 
of  this  common  neglect  of  parents,  the 
fact  only  proves  that  things  are  not  so 
logically  ordained  as  they  appear  to  be, 
so  that  a  man  may  outwit  his  own  destiny 
and  reflect  more  credit  upon  his  progeni- 
tors than  they  deserve. 

Night  Air  and   Health 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  season 
when  the  days  are  shortest  and  the  hours 
of  sunshine  fewest.  We  are  also  at  the 
time  when  respiratory  affections  are  com- 
monest. "  Colds,"  as  they  are  called, 
are,  how?v?r,  set  4own  without  n^ore  ado 


as  due  to  changes  of  temperature,  and 
the  possible  connection  between  these 
bothersome  ailments  and  lack  of  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air  is  very  little  consid- 
ered. If  these  conditions  are  supposed 
to  enter  as  causes  of  the  greater  liability 
to  diseases  of  the  air  passages  it  is  only 
because  of  the  traditional  harmfulness  of 
night  air  and  the  necessity  for  greater 
exposure  to  it  during  the  season  of  short- 
est days.  For  most  people  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  even  for  the  healthy  night 
air  is  not  innocuous,  while  for  the  deli- 
cate, and  especially  for  sufferers  from 
pulmonary  affections,  to  be  out  in  night 
air  is  tempting  fate.  The  free  admission 
of  the  air  at  night  to  the  room  of  an  in- 
valid is  apt  to  be  considered  a  serious 
risk.  Medical  men  are  constantly  plead- 
ing for  more  air  for  the  sick  room  and 
especially  at  night,  but  popular  tradition 
still  holds  its  sway  and  limits  ventilation 
below  the  point  of  proper  wholesome- 
ness. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  a  great 
English  physician  said  that  the  only  pure 
air  at  night  is  the  night  air,  and  pure  air 
is  the  great  desideratum  in  health  or  ill- 
ness. Of  late  there  has  come  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  night  air,  especially  in  our 
large  towns,  is  more  wholesome  than  the 
day  air.  For  one  thing  it  contains  less 
dust,  because  there  is  less  movement  on 
the  streets  to  disturb  dust  accumulations 
and  lift  them  into  the  grasp  of  the  winds. 
How  important  this  matter  of  dust  and 
its  dangers  is  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  recent  European  sani- 
tariums for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
there  is  a  room  adjoining  the  main  en- 
trance where  patients  must  remove  their 
walking  shoes  and  don  house  shoes  and 
where  they  must  brush  their  outer  cloth- 
ing in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
carrying  dust  into  the  living  rooms. 
Dust  is  not  alone  irritation,  but  it  carries 
with  it  many  living  germs,  most  of  them 
harmless,  but  some  capable  of  setting  up 
annoying  catarrhal  conditions  if  they 
happen  to  find  a  resting  place  on  already 
ailing  tissues. 

The  old  prejudice  against  night  air 
is  due  to  the  former  theories  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  malaria.  As  the 
name  indicates,  this  was  thought  to  be 
due  to  bad  air.  Malaria  is  most  fre- 
quently contracted  by  exposure  at  night. 
We  now  know  that  the  reason  for  this 
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greater  liability  to  malarial  affections  af- 
ter nightfall  is  that  the  mosquito  carrier 
of  the  disease  flies  about  only  after  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  over.  Unacclimated 
observers  have  lived  during  the  malarial 
season  in  a  tent  on  the  Roman  Campagna, 
or  in  the  still  more  malarial  country  back 
from  Naples,  and  have  never  suffered 
the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the 
disease.  They  have  not  avoided  the 
night  air,  but  have  avoided  the  mosquito. 
The  night  employees  of  the  Italian  rail- 
ways in  malarial  districts  always  suffered 
severely  from  malaria  until  the  adoption 
of  face  veils  and  gloves,  while  other  pre- 
cautions against  the  mosquito  have  in  re- 
cent years  greatly  lessened  the  amount 
and  severity  of  the  malaria  among  these 
people. 

How  little  medical  men  remain  at- 
tached to  the  old  tradition  of  any  pos- 
sible harmfulness  of  night  air  may  be 
judged  from  recent  discussions  and  ob- 
servations with  regard  to  pulmonary 
diseases.  In  London  during  last  winter 
the  most  successful  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis within  the  city  limits  was  reported 
from  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  where  pa- 
tients who  would  consent  to  the  condi- 
tions were  kept  constantly  night  and 
day  on  an  open  balcony.  Sufferers  from 
pulmonary  hemorrhage  and  from  pain- 
ful tuberculous  pleurisy  were  relieved  of 
their  symptoms  by  this  absolute  open-air 
treatment  where  all  other  remedies  had 
failed.  It  is  well  known  that  consump- 
tive patients  do  very  well  in  tents  even  in 
a  severe  climate,  and  the  rather  drafty 
forest  huts  of  the  Adirondack  region 
have  saved  many  a  life.  In  the  sanitaria 
for  tuberculous  patients  in  the  Alps  it  is 
not  an  imusual  experience  for  the  pa- 
tients "  to  wake  up  and  find  that  several 
inches  of  snow  has  drifted  silently  on 
their  beds  during  the  night." 

A  prominent  physician  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  respira- 
tory diseases  in  tents  said  before  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Association  not 
long  ago  that  if  he  were  to  be  taken 
with  pneumonia  he  would  prefer  to  be 
treated  imder  the  trees  in  the  park  than 
in  the  best  appointed  hospitals.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  mortality  among  soldiers 
from  pneumonia  is  very  low,  tho  their 
irregular  life  and  exposure  to  inclement 
weather  predisposes  them  to  attacks  of 
the  disease  and  their  run-down  condition 


would  seem  to  render  its  prognosis  un- 
favorable. Another  similar  class,  the 
lumbermen  of  camps,  suffer  frequently 
from  pneumonia,  but  seldom  succumb  to 
it. 

For  health  and  illness  one  of  the  im- 
portant conditions  is  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air.  No  old-time  prejudice  against 
night  air  should  be  allowed  to  limit  the 
supply.  Air,  unlike  water,  very  rarely 
takes  up  disease  germs  to  distribute  them. 
Even  influenza,  one  of  the  most  easily 
distributable  of  diseases,  has  never  been 
known  to  spread  faster  than  the  means 
of  communication  between  communities. 
The  unreasoning  fear  of  night  air  is  a 
relic  of  days  when  less  rational  theories 
of  health  and  disease  prevailed.  Sleep- 
ing rooms  especially  need  thorough  ven- 
tilation, and  this  is  even  more  important 
for  sufferers  whose  external  respiration 
is  interfered  with  by  reason  of  pulmonary 
trouble  or  whose  internal  respiration  is 
disturbed  because  of  cardiac  affections. 

S 

The  Model  City 

With  the  relief  from  congestion, 
caused  by  increased  suburbanism,  the 
idea  of  remodeling  city  life  has  taken 
new  forms.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  centralization  of  influences,  and 
the  grouping  of  buildings  to  that  end.  If 
one  were  to  select  the  most  evident  fea- 
ture of  the  ordinary  city,  he  would  surely 
find  it  to  be  the  scattering  and  waste  of 
social  force.  Churches  are  dropped 
about,  without  consideration  of  religious 
utility ;  often  half  a  dozen  in  such  close 
proximity  that  rivalry  and  friction  are 
inevitable  consequences,  religious  devel- 
opment almost  an  impossibility.  Public 
buildings  of  the  civic  sort  are  also  so  scat- 
tered as  to  cause  a  large  amount  of  use- 
less and  costly  travel  from  one  to  an- 
other, making  co-operation  difficult ; 
while,  for  a  stranger,  they  are  not  easily 
to  be  found.  The  distribution  of  school 
buildings  has  been,  as  a  rule,  more  eco- 
nomic, yet  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  At  the  Exposition  projected  to  be 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  1903  it  is  proposed 
to  exhibit  a  model  town.  The  designer, 
Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  tells  us  that  his  very 
first  object  is  to  create  an  official  center, 
each  building  contributing  not  simply  to 
its  own  convenience,  but  to  general  unitv 
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and  utility.  The  fire  department,  the 
hospital  and.  the  police  stations  will  in 
each  district  be  incorporated,  and  the 
buildings  be  immediately  contiguous. 
These  are  correlated  offices,  and  in  all 
cases  the  buildings  should  be  associated 
and  grouped.  But  this  exhibition  will 
go  much  further ;  it  will  try  to  show  that 
the  multifold  workings  of  municipal  life 
can  be  centralized  at  an  advantage  never 
yet  worked  out  by  our  cities. 

Very  much  has  recently  been  said  in 
our  progressive  school  journals  about 
making  the  public  school  the  center  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  town ;  in  some 
ways  the  social  center.  This  means  more 
than  at  a  glance  seems  involved.  It 
means  bringing  together  in  one  asso- 
ciated group  our  town  library,  museum, 
historical  society,  rural  improvement  so- 
ciety, art  schools  and  night  schools,  play- 
grounds, lectures,  and  all  other  efforts  at 
associated  improvement  and  intellectual 
life  and  progress.  In  fine  the  school,  in 
the  minds  of  the  most  progressive  think- 
ers, should  no  longer  remain  disasso- 
ciated from  the  rest  of  community  effort. 
It  should  be  the  heart  of  a  complete  pur- 
pose to  enlighten,  enliven  and  to  educate. 
Whatever  is  vmdertaken  that  can  be 
called  educative  should  be  correlated 
with  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  change  of  plan  which  we  here  advo- 
cate works  not  only  for  the  betterment 
of  the  town,  but  to  inspire  and  stimulate 
the  schools.  It  gives  the  teacher  a  place 
more  positive  and  more  closely  affiliated 
with  the  parent.  The  superintendent 
holds  a  place  of  supreme  influence  over 
all  classes  of  the  community,  not  simply 
over  the  classes  of  school  children.  This 
will  necessarily  establish  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  qualification  for  teachers.  They 
will  hold  a  place  collateral  with  that  oc- 
cupied by  clergymen.  We  believe  that 
this  is  the  next  great  advance  step  in  the 
educational  schedule  of  America. 

This  exhibition  will  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  undertake  to  show  that  the 
greatest  utility  and  the  greatest  beauty 
may  go  together.  There  will  be  plaster 
casts  of  the  most  perfect  hospital  in  the 
world ;  another  cast  will  show  the  most 
complete  harbor  with  its  wharfs ;  another 
will  exhibit  model  roadways,  canals  and 
steamways, — the  viaducts  and  subways 
as  well  as  elevated  roads.  Mr.  Kelsey 
brings  most  of  his  models  from  Europe. 


Yet  he  says  that  the  United  States  is 
easily  ahead,  only  for  this,  that  we  do 
not  pull  together  and  we  do  not  realize 
"  the  interdependence  that  exists  be- 
tween institutions  and  enterprises."  Our 
roads  are  worked  by  and  for  themselves. 
Our  hospitals  stand  apart  as  models  of 
charity.  Some  of  our  municipalities  are 
beginning  to  grasp  the  situation,  and  there 
is  a  general  tendency  to  unity  and  co-ordi- 
nate transit  with  the  great  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Our  telephone  service 
has  certainly  moved  decidedly  in  the  way 
of  aiding  social  reform,  while  the  tele- 
graph and  the  railroad  are  bound  to  ulti- 
mate in  the  same  way.  The  telephone 
has  got  hold  of  the  question  of  distribu- 
tion of  population — discharging  cities  of 
their  congestion,  and  at  the  same  time 
equalizing  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of 
city  and  country. 

Possibly  nothing  will  take  quicker 
hold  of  the  popular  fancy  than  the  model 
market  house,  with  windows  extending 
from  sidewalk  to  rafter,  and  made  of 
glass  slats — so  that  a  continuous  passage 
of  air  is  possible,  while  the  interior  is 
protected  from  stormy  weather.  Such 
exhibitions  of  the  best  designs  for  mu- 
nicipal arrangement  will  be  a  continuous 
object  lesson  that  will  of  itself  compen- 
sate the  people  for  the  outlay  necessary 
to  create  a  great  exposition. 

Associated  with  this  model  city  will  be 
a  crematory  for  the  utilization  of  gar- 
bage. American  towns  are  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  dark  on  this  question  of 
sewage.  Most  of  our  States  still  permit 
villages,  or  even  large  cities,  to  turn  their 
poisonous  refuse  into  streams  that 
should  be  kept  pure  for  fish  to  breed  and 
for  cattle  to  drink — if  not  for  the  use  of 
human  beings.  The  effect  is  as  wide 
reaching  as  it  is  disastrous.  Reasonable 
sport  is  greatly  limited,  while  food  pro- 
duction is  cut  short — in  some  cases  to 
the  extent  of  one-half  of  all  the  food  re- 
quired by  the  community.  There  is  no 
reason  for  tolerating  this  state  of  affairs, 
only  that  the  people  have  to  choose  be- 
tween foul  streets  and  foul  streams.  A 
crematory  in  actual  operation  through- 
out the  whole  summer  will  enlighten 
thousands,  who  will  go  home  to  see  that 
their  knowledge  is  utilized.  Mr.  Kelsey 
proposes  to  go  so  far  as  to  permit  manu- 
facturers to  exhibit  such  apparatus  as 
they  desire,  in  order  to  show  the  best 
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methods  of  disposing  of  rubbish,  waste 
and  garbage. 

Around  this  thought  of  unity  the 
model  town  of  the  future  must  be  shaped. 
Economy  of  social  life  is  fully  as  im- 
portant as  economy  of  individual  or  fam- 
ily life.  There  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  slight  yielding  to  socialistic 
methods,  without,  however,  anything 
like  wholesale  Socialism.  Individualism 
is  too  thoroughly  established  in  Ameri- 
can character  to  be  eradicated.  But  that 
we  shall  become  more  co-operative  and 
more  like  a  family  in  our  municipal  work 
is  certain.  The  family  was  the  origin  of 
the  town.  The  ancient  city  was  only  an 
enlarged  family  home.  It  allowed 
adoption,  and  finally  its  gates  were  open 
to  all  comers.  The  new  town  will  be  the 
restoration  of  the  original  idea  of  fellow- 
ship. It  will  be  the  tun,  or  the  villa,  en- 
larged, and  developed  into  a  modern  cos- 
mopolis.  With  this  will  come  in  a  tend- 
ency to  community  of  interests  and  a 
drift  toward  equalization  of  benefits. 
Society  will  mean  the  advantageous  col- 
laboration of  the  whole.  It  is  desirable 
that  reformers  turn  their  attention  as 
fast  as  possible  from  the  dream  of 
visionaries  to  the  working  out  of  prac- 
tical economic  progress.  We  welcome 
with  special  pleasure  such  an  exposition 
of  town  progress  as  Mr.  Kelsey  proposes. 

Chamberlain   and    Von  Biilow 

Both  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  Colonial 
Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  and  Count 
Von  Biilow,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  might  well  be  in  better  busi- 
ness than  stirring  up  national  animosities. 
It  was  a  piece  of  decidedly  bad  policy  for 
Mr.  Chaml^erlain  to  say  that  the  British 
army  in  South  Africa  had  been  guilty  of 
no  greater  offense  against  humanity  than 
had  the  Prussian  army  in,  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  It  may  be  true,  but  that 
kind  of  language  provokes  defense  and 
recrimination.  And  Chancellor  Von 
Biilow  might  well  have  passed  it  by,  or 
seemed  to  explain  it  away,  instead  of  re- 
senting it.  He  was  quite  too  ready  to 
yield  to  the  passion  of  the  Anglophobists, 
and  his  subsequent  rebuke  of  much 
harsher  language  uttered  in  the  Reichs- 
tag did  not  atone  for  his  fault ;  while 
Mr.    Chamberlain's    resentment    at    the 


Chancellor's  criticism  has  been  quite  too 
freely  expressed. 

Between  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
there  are  special  bonds  of  national  sym- 
pathy. They  contain  people  of  kindred 
race  and  kindred  ideas.  They  can  afford 
to  be  generous  rivals  in  trade,  but  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  enemies. 

Consider  what  is  the  isolated  position 
of  Germany.  On  the  east  is  the  mighty 
empire  of  Russia,  and  on  the  west  France 
— both  recognized  as  her  natural  ene- 
mies, and  the  two  bound  in  a  close  com- 
pact mainly  against  Germany.  It  is  sole- 
ly against  the  boasted  alliance  of  Russia 
and  France  that  Germany  maintains  her 
enormous  military  establishment.  And 
what  allies  has  she  to  depend  upon  ?  Only 
the  dissolving  Dreibund.  Italy  is  tired 
of  the  burden  it  puts  upon  her,  and  has 
now  settled  her  quarrels  with  France, 
and  has  concluded  a  treaty  which  gives 
her  the  option  to  Tripoli  and  its  hinter- 
land. Austria  is  no  sure  friend  of  Ger- 
many, and  remembers  the  war  of  a  gen- 
eration ago.  There  may  be  at  any  time 
a  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
in  that  case,  while  German  Austria  might 
turn  to  its  northern  neighbor,  Slavic 
Austria  would  be  no  sure  friend. 

And  Great  Britain's  "  splendid  isola- 
tion "  is  quite  too  dangerous  a  position 
to  make  her  indifferent  to  her  enemies. 
France  is  always  dreaming  of  war  with 
England,  and  England  is  always  fearing 
a  war  with  Russia.  The  war  in  South 
Africa  has  shown  Great  Britain  that  she 
has  no  friend  on  the  Continent,  unless  it 
be  Italy ;  and  the  prestige  of  the  British 
Empire  has  not  been  raised  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  England  finds  herself 
humiliated,  if  not  weakened,  and  feels 
the  sting  of  unjust  and  mendacious  criti- 
cisms on  her  methods  of  warfare  repeated 
and  willingly  believed  on  the  Continent. 
This  is  no  time  for  Great  Britain  to  anger 
the  strongest  military  nation  in  the  world. 
We  do  not  expect  war,  but  war  is  made 
easy  by  mutual  recrimination  and  conse- 
quent ill-will.  The  Emperor  William, 
we  believe,  wants  to  live  on  terms  of 
good  will  with  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  muzzle  his  Chan- 
cellor. We  doubt  if  any  one  can  muzzle 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  man  who  dared 
to  say  of  Russia,  while  himself  in  re- 
sponsible office,  that  "  he  must  have  a 
long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the  devil." 
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A  Census  of  Nobody  knows  what  is  the 
the  World  population  of  the  world, 
but  the  report  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  issued  last  week,  estimates  it 
as  between  1,500,000,000  and  1,600,000,- 
000.  Of  these  people  China  and  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  each  rule  between  350,000,- 
000  and  400,000,000 ;  these  two  empires 
include  nearly  half  the  population  of  the 
world,  unless  the  population  of  China  is 
grossly  overestimated.  Next  come  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States.  Russia  has 
about  131,000,000  people,  and  that  with- 
out counting  the  inhabitants  of  Manchu- 
ria, which  is  as  good  as  annexed.  The 
United  States,  with  its  new  possessions, 
has  about  two-thirds  the  population  of 
Russia — that  is,  84,233,069,  which  in- 
cludes the  75,994,575  on  this  continent; 
6,961,339,  estimated  in  part,  for  the  Phil- 
ippines ;  953,243  for  Porto  Rico ;  Hawaii, 
154,001;  Alaska,  63,592;  Guam,  9,000; 
Samoa,  6,100;  Americans  in  military  and 
naval  service  abroad  in  1900,  91,219.  The 
population  ruled  by  France  is  almost  as 
great  as  our  own  and  is  reckoned  at 
83,600,000,  but  of  these  over  44,000,000 
are  Arabs,  negroes  or  Chinese,  against 
only  a  little  over  800,000  ruled  by  the 
United  States  who  are  not  full  Ameri- 


cans. 


^ 


Able-bodied 
Indians 


The  annual  Convocation  of 
Episcopal  clergy  of  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory 
has  memorialized  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  large  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis,  the  evil  of  allowing 
Indians  to  lease  their  allotments  instead 
of  cultivating  them,  the  need  of  supply- 
ing the  Indians  with  stock  cattle,  and  of 
making  humane  provision  for  their  aged 
and  infirm,  and  the  importance  of  get- 
ting the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
speedily  into  a  position  of  self-support. 
This  is  right  in  line  with  the  policy  re- 
cently announced  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  good  place  to  enforce  it.  With 
good  land,  both  for  farming  and  stock 
raising,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
draw  rations  and  collect  lease  money  and 
only  one-fifth  of  them  live  on  their  allot- 
ments. An  able-bodied  Indian  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lease  his  land  unless 
he  cultivates  a  good  slice  of  it  himself. 
Then  cut  off  his  rations  and  give  him  a 


chance  to  be  a  man.  An  enterprising 
school  superintendent  among  these  In- 
dians said  in  his  report  last  year,  speak- 
ing of  some  pupils  recently  married : 

"  They  have  a  comfortable  home  and  could 
now  be  living  like  their  white  neighbors  were 
it  not  that  every  two  weeks  they  are  given 
rations  of  beef,  flour,  etc.  Often  the  young 
man  could  earn  more  supplies  than  are  given 
him  in  the  time  he  spends  in  going  after  his 
gratuitous  rations ;  but  it  is  easy  to  drive  up 
to  the  commissary  and  have  some  Government 
employee  weigh  out  to  each  person  4  ounces 
coffee,  7  ounces  sugar,  etc.  This  is  enough 
to  remind  them  that  they  are  Indians;  that 
they  are  not  expected  to  make  their  own  liv- 
ing like  other  people.  I  believe  that  about 
every  boy  in  this  school  has  a  pony,  and  many 
of  them  have  saddles  costing  from  $10  to  $25. 
A  large  majority  of  the  white  boys  in  this 
community  are  not  able  to  own  a  pony  for 
their  exclusive  use,  much  less  a  saddle." 

A  multitude  of  his  friends 
Dr.  Cuyler    celebrated    Dr.    C  u  y  1  e  r  '  s 

eightieth  birthday  last  week. 
From  the  fact  that  the  memory  of  man 
hardly  goes  back  to  the  time  when  he 
was  not  a  social  and  religious  power  in 
our  community,  one  would  imagine  him 
to  be  at  least  a  hundred  years  old ;  but 
when  one  observes  the  freshness  of 
thought  and  vigor  of  voice  which  he 
still  brings  to  the  service  of  city  and 
Church,  one  would  conclude  that  he  was 
still  in  his  young  prime.  We  doubt  not 
that  he  would  still  be  the  wide  awake 
preacher  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Brooklyn  had  not  his 
deafness  made  it  impossible  for  him 
longer  to  do  its  pastoral  work.  The  re- 
markable thing  about  Dr.  Cuyler  has 
been  the  overflowing  vivacity  of  his 
sanctified  service.  He  has  prepared  dur- 
ing these  nearly  sixty  years  more  ser- 
mons than  almost  any  other  man,  and 
done  it  so  easily,  where  other  men  would 
feel  it  a  burden,  that  he  had  time  to  write 
thousands  of  articles  on  religious  themes, 
just  the  kind  that  people  most  enjoy 
reading  and  are  helped  by,  for  The  Inde- 
pendent, The  Evangelist  and  other  pa- 
pers. If  they  were  sections  from  his 
sermons,  no  one  would  suspect  it  from 
the  style,  nor  from  the  manuscript,  which 
always  just  filled  one  foolscap  sheet  of 
close  writing  on  both  sides,  without  era- 
sure. As  pastor  he  was  a  most  faithful 
visitor,  adviser  and  consoler,  for  he  had 
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the  social  instinct  in  its  best  exercise,  full 
of  cheer  and  hearty  laugh  and  sympathy. 
And  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough  he 
has  been  the  active  advocate  of  every  re- 
form and  the  wise  counsellor  in  all  civic 
and  national  patriotism.  We  do  not  think 
of  him  even  now  as  lingering  over  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  past  generation  of 
pulpit  giants,  but  as  the  sempervirent 
good  fellow  of  all  good  men  and  good 
causes,  whose  voice  we  hope  yet  for  many 
years  to  hear  for  temperance,  for  the 
Indians,  for  the  Church,  and  whose  pen, 
we  verily  believe,  will  still  fit  in  his 
fingers  in  the  heavenly  state. 

A  Manhattan     ^^^y    ^^    ^V^'^^   ^t^^ff" 
_..       .  tionalism  has  not  had  the 

eminence  in  New  York  City 
that  it  has  enjoyed  in  Brooklyn  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  often  been  asked,  the  answer 
to  which  has  called  up  some  unpleasant 
memories.  More  than  one  strong  church 
has  been  utterly  lost  to  the  denomination. 
Now  for  the  first  time  within  thirty  years 
a  new  and  promising  strong  church  has 
been  organized  and  has  taken  possession 
of  its  new  house  of  worship  well  this  side 
of  Harlem.  Dr.  Stimson's  energy  and 
wise  management  have  been  seconded  by 
the  generosity  of  many  givers  not  even 
of  the  church  or  the  denomination ;  and 
the  Manhattan  Congregational  Church 
was  dedicated  last  Sunday.  It  is  on  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Seventy-sixth 
Street,  two  miles  above  the  old  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  and  one  mile  above  the  site 
selected  for  the  Tabernacle's  new  build- 
ing. There  is  room  for  another  church 
where  it  is,  and  a  multitude  of  large 
apartment  houses  are  in  the  neighbor 
hood.  There  is  a  vigor  and  intelligence 
about  the  management  of  this  church  that 
have  attracted  to  it  an  unusual  number  of 
progressive  and  scholarly  people,  and  we 
observe  that,  in  connection  with  the  serv- 
ices of  dedication,  two  of  the  leading  in- 
structors of  Columbia  University  were 
ordained  deacons. 

Sir  William   Preece,  one  of 
the    chief   electrical    authori- 
ties of  the  world,  in   a  late 
address  enumerated  the  greatest  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  the  past  century  as 
follows : 


"  I.  The  Principle  of  Evolution. 

"  2.  The   Atomic    Structure   of   Matter. 

"  3.  The  Existence  of  the  Ether  and  the 
Undulatory  Theory  of  Light. 

"  4.  The  Principles  of  Electro-Magnetic  In- 
duction  and   Electrolysis. 

"  5.  The  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of 
Energy." 

Now  each  one  of  these  greatest  discover- 
ies is  essentially  theoretical  rather  than 
practical ;  it  is  a  way  of  thinking  about 
things  rather  than  a  way  of  doing  things. 
The  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph  are 
not  included ;  they  are  inventions  rather 
than  discoveries ;  they  rest  on  a  lower 
plane.  Some  of  these,  as  2,  4  and  5,  have 
become  of  infinite  value  in  the  arts,  but 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  is  of 
more  account  than  any  of  their  practical 
applications,  because  they  include  all 
those  applications,  and  still  more,  be- 
cause the  knowledge  of  great  truths  is 
the  noblest  of  all  acquisitions,  far  better 
than  all  the  products  of  manufacturing 
wealth,  and  so  the  discovery  of  i  and  3, 
altho  of  very  little  practical  application, 
quite  ranks  with  the  other  three. 

The  two  magnificent  maps  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Signal  Office  by  Gen- 
eral Greely,  and  now  published  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  show  every  town  or  hamlet 
known  to  the  Jesuits  or  reported  to  the 
War  Department  by  its  officers  through- 
out the  islands.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
the  multitude  of  red  lines  on  the  maps, 
which  indicate  cables,  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  and  which  penetrate  to  near- 
ly all  corners  of  the  archipelago,  and  to 
remember  that  not  one  of  the  seven  thou- 
sand miles  of  wire  was  in  service  three 
years  ago.  And  it  is  of  interest  to  the 
political  economist  to  know  further  that 
all  the  telegraph  lines  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Government,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  stations  are  open  for  messages 
of  a  private  and  commercial  character. 
Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  what  the 
United  States  Government  can  do  in  the 
way  of  public  ownership  of  telegraphs 
and  telephones.  What  our  Government 
has  done  in  the  Philippines  and  Porto 
Rico  it  can  do  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  no  more  than  Great  Britain  does  in 
the  British  Islands  and  in  her  colonies. 


FINANCIAL 


Railroad  Rates  and  Groups 

Interesting  proceedings  and  events 
in  the  railway  world  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  inquiry  undertaken  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
already  disclosed  many  and  repeated  vio- 
lations of  the  law  by  the  leading  railroad 
companies  and  the  prominent  shippers  of 
provisions  and  grain.  These  violations 
were  openly  admitted  by  the  railroad  offi- 
cers while  testifying  in  Chicago  on  the 
7th  inst.,  and  by  shippers  of  grain,  in 
Kansas  City,  two  days  later.  For  ex- 
ample, D.  T.  McCabe,  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of 
Pittsburg,  admitted  that  his  company  had 
not  maintained  the  rates  filed  by  it  with 
the  Commission,  and  his  examination  was 
then  continued  as  follows  : 

"  Will  you  furnish  to  the  Commission  a 
record  of  the  traffic  in  dressed  beef  and  pro- 
visions on  your  lines  last  year,  showing  the 
tariff  rates  and  the  cuts  on  each  shipment, 
the  names  of  shippers,  and  the  amounts  of  the 
rebates  paid  to  them  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  if  such  records  have  been  kept," 
replied  Mr.  McCabe. 

"  Why   not?  " 

"  Possibly  because  it  was  thought  you  might 
ask  for  them." 

■'  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  those  records 
were  destroyed  to  remove  the  evidence  of  your 
illegal  acts?  " 

"  Frankly,  that  might  be  the  reason  for 
destroying   them." 

"  Who  takes  the  responsibility  for  ordering 
violations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  for 
ordering  secret  reductions  of  rates,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  lines?" 

"  I  am  in  charge  of  traffic  affairs  and  do 
what  I  consider  necessary  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  company." 

The  ofifending  shippers  are  to  be  prose- 
cuted, but  the  railroad  officers  escape  pun- 
ishment because  they  confessed.  Such 
concerns  as  Armour  &  Co.,  however,  will 
not  mind  paying  a  fine  of  $5,000  for  re- 
bates worth  one  hundred  times  as  much. 
The  testimony  will  be  useful  in  promot- 
ing amendment  of  the  statute  by  Con- 
gress. If  neither  law-makers  nor  exec- 
utive officers  shall  be  successful  in  pre- 
venting such  wholesale  violations  of  law, 
Congress  must  be  prepared  for  a  growth 


of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  direct  con- 
trol and  even  ownership  of  the  roads  by 
the  Government. 

Minnesota,  by  its  Attorney-General, 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
7th,  for  an  order  to  prevent  the  virtual 
consolidation  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  railroads  by  means  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  submit- 
ting an  elaborate  argument  against  such 
a  violation  of  her  statutes,  which  forbid 
the  union  of  parallel  and  competing  lines. 
The  decision  of  some  years  ago  in  the 
Pearsall  case  seems  to  indicate  a  favor- 
able response  to  this  application. 

There  is  some  probability  that  the  har- 
mony of  the  railway  groups  will  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  Gould  system,  which  hopes 
to  become,  or  to  include,  a  through  line 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  has 
not  been  definitely  placed  in  the  com- 
munity arrangements  already  made.  All 
sorts  of  statements  have  been  published 
about  the  reported  transfer  of  the  Davis- 
Elkins  West  Virginia  Central  Road,  but 
it  appears  now  that  in  some  way  the  Wa- 
bash (of  the  Gould  system)  has  obtained 
control  of  the  property,  and  that  by 
means  of  it  the  system  will  be  extended 
to  an  Atlantic  port. 

Financial  Items 

The  output  of  the  Mesaba  iron  ore 
district,  which  was  opened  less  than 
ten  years  ago,  has  grown  enormously, 
rising  from  only  613,000  tons  in  1893  to 
8,991,278  in  1901. 

....  The  value  of  the  coins  made  by  the 
United  States  in  1901  was  $134,693,- 
770,  of  which  $101,735,000  was  in  gold. 
The  $30,838,460  in  silver  included  $22,- 
566,813  in  standard  dollars. 

....A  trolley  line  from  Hartford  to 
Springfield  has  been  completed,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  paral- 
leling the  steam  line  of  the  New  Haven 
Company  between  the  two  cities. 

....The  Russian  expedition  engaged 
for  three  years  past  in  exploring  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  has  found 
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evidence  of  extensive  deposits  of  gold  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  river  valleys. 

....The  loans  and  discounts  of  the 
New  York  National  banks^  increased 
from  $474,000,000  in  December,  1899,  to 
$602,000,000  in  December,  1901,  and  the 
individual  deposits  from  $382,000,000  to 
$559,000,000. 

. . .  .The  value  of  the  mineral  products 
of  the  United  States  in  1900,  according 
to  the  Geological  Survey's  report,  issued 
last  week,  passed  the  billion-dollar  mark 
for  the  first  time,  having  been  $1,067,- 
603,606,  against  $971,900,894  in  1899. 

....  Four  seats  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  were  sold  last  week  at 
$80,000,  a  price  that  was  reached  for  the 
first  time  a  few  weeks  ago.  One  of  the 
four  men  who  thus  retired  joined  the 
Exchange  in  1862,  and  two  of  them  had 
been  members  since  1865. 

....At  the  recent  conference  of  the 
teachers  of  science  employed  by  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  the  neglect  of  scien- 
tific teaching  and  industrial  research  in 
Great  Britain  was  lamented.  English  in- 
dustries would  have  saved  millions  of 
pounds,  it  was  said,  if  such  teaching  had 
been  stimulated  and  supported  in  the 
last  thirty  years. 

....  In  a  review  of  the  growth  of  in- 
dustrial consolidations,  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  shows  that  the  aggregate 
capitalization  (bonds  included)  of  the 
consolidations  formed  in  this  country  in 
1901  was  $2,805,475,000,  against  $945,- 
195,000  in  1900,  and  $2,663,445,000  in 
1899.  A  census  bulletin  reports  that  the 
authorized  capitalization  of  such  indus- 
trial combinations  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
(May  31st,  1900)  was  $3,607,539,200. 

....The  following  gentlemen  have 
just  been  elected  Trustees  of  the  New 
York  Security  &  Trust  Company: 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Frank  Tilford,  Nor- 
man B.  Ream,  John  S.  Phipps,  Wood- 
bury Langdon  and  Osborn  W.  Wright. 
The  old  Directors  are  Charles  S.  Fair- 
child,  James  J.  Hill,  James  Stillman, 
John  G.  McCuUough,  M.  C.  D.  Borden, 
B.  Aymar  Sands,  John  W.  Sterling, 
John  A.  McCall,  James  A.  Blair,  George 
W.  Perkins,  Edmund  D.  Randolph  and 
Hudson  Hoagland. 


....  The  earnings  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for  the  last  three 
months  of  1901  were  $29,751,615,  and 
the  total  for  the  nine  months  of  the  Cor- 
poration's existence  was  $84,779,298, 
which  would  indicate  about  $113,000,000 
for  the  full  year.  The  earnings  in  Octo- 
ber were  $12,205,000,  but  in  December 
they  fell  to  $7,750,000.  For  depreciation 
and  reserve  nearly  $10,000,000  has  been 
set  aside,  and  $2,263,000  for  sinking 
fund  on  bonds.  The  surplus  for  nine 
months  was  $19,414,497. 

....  It  is  announced  that  the  American 
China  Development  Company  has  been 
organized  on  a  firm  basis,  that  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  beginning  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  railroad  from  Han- 
kow to  Canton  have  been  subscribed  and 
deposited  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and 
that  a  demand  has  been  made  on  the 
Chinese  Government  for  the  $42,500,000 
of  bonds  promised  in  the  company's 
contract.  The  main  line  will  be  750  miles 
long,  and  it  will  connect  at  Hankow  with 
the  projected  railroad  from  Peking. 

The    London    Daily   Mail   in    its 

statistical  review  of  the  past  year  places 
the  United  States  at  the  head  of  the 
great  nations  in  wealth,  and  the  lowest 
in  the  list  with  respect  to  national  debt, 

as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Per 

Wealth.  Debt.         cent. 

United   States. £16,350,000,000     £221,000,000      1.4 

Great   Britain.    11,806,000,000       706,000,000      6.0 

France 9,690,000,000    1,239,000,000    12.3 

Germany 8,052,000,000       651,000,000      8.1 

Russia 6,425,000,000       711,000,000    11.1 

The  same  journal,  in  connection  with  its 
comments  on  the  iron  industry,  shows 
that  the  output  in  1900,  in  tons,  was  as 
follows : 

Pig  iron.  steel. 

United   States 13,789,242  10,087,322 

Great   Britain 8,908,570  4,901,054 

Germany 8,494,352  4.799,000 

France     2,699,494  1,624,046 

Russia 2,821,000  1.494,000 

The  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  too  low.  Our  output  of  pig 
iron  was  largely  increased  in  1901. 

U.  S.  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  3  per  cent,  (semi- 
annual) payable  on  demand. 

Williamsburg  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  12  per 
cent.,  (semi-annual),  payable  on  demand. 

New  York  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  5  per  cent. 
(quarterly),  payable  Feb.  1st. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Co.,  2j4  per 
cent,  payable  Feb.  loth. 
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Agents  and  First  Premiums 

On  June  13th,  1898,  Hobart  Miller,  a 
Virginian,  was  examined  on  behalf  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  on  the  following  day  paid  to  the 
local  agent  $241.20  as  first  premium  on  a 
$5,cxx)  policy,  on  being  told  that  this 
would  put  the  policy  in  force  at  once, 
"  subject  to  acceptance  by  the  company 
at  its  Home  office."  The  company's 
Home  examiner  wrote  back  to  inquire 
about  some  point  in  the  medical  state- 
ment. On  July  1st,  Mr.  Miller  replied 
to  the  question,  and  added  that  if  the  an- 
swer was  not  satisfactory  he  desired  the 
check  returned  and  the  application 
deemed  withdrawn.  The  company  was 
not  satisfied,  and  sent  its  agent  in  Rich- 
mond notice  of  rejection,  together  with  a 
check  for  the  money.  In  due  course  this 
reached  the  Richmond  agent,  who  for- 
warded it  to  the  local ;  but  when  the  latter 
sought  to  deliver  the  check  he  found  that 
Miller  had  just  died  of  an  attack  of  ap- 
pendicitis. The  executor  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  check  and  sued  for  the  $5,000. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  directed 
a  verdict  for  the  company,  which  was 
given  by  the  jury  without  leaving  their 
seats.  The  executor  appealed  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  which  affirmed  the 
judgment  for  the  company,  holding  that 
no  policy  was  in  existence,  none  having 
been  issued,  and  that  the  application  and 
first  payment  were  subject  to  the  com- 
pany's approval,  the  approval  to  be  in  the 
form  of  a  policy,  which,  when  issued,  be- 
came the  evidence  of  the  company's  obli- 
gation. 

This  case  happened  to  be  more  sharply 
defined  than  usual,  because  the  applicant, 
in  answering  a  supplemental  question, 
said  to  the  company,  in  substance,  if  this 
answer  does  not  suit  you  consider  the 
matter  at  an  end.  In  fact,  the  executor 
could  not  produce  a  policy  to  sue  on,  for 
none  had  been  written ;  he  sued  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  agent,  in  accepting 
the  money,  had  bound  the  company  to  is- 
sue one,  but  he  failed  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence to  support  this  contention.     It  is  a 


common  practice  of  agents,  and  one  ap- 
proved by  companies,  to  secure,  if  they 
can,  payment  of  the  first  premium  when 
the  application  is  signed.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this.  It  cuts  off  any 
change  of  mind  or  procrastination  on  part 
of  the  applicant,  concludes  his  part  of 
the  transaction  at  once  and  makes  the 
policy  a  completed  contract  as  soon  as  the 
application  is  favorably  passed,  and  pre- 
vents any  delay  which  might  otherwise 
occur  if  the  party  should  meanwhile  have 
gone  on  a  journey.  But  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  this  advance  pay- 
ment is  conditional.  To  hold  it  other- 
wise would  obviously  deprive  the  com- 
pany of  all  discretion  over  issues ;  and  if 
the  position  taken  by  the  plaintiff  in  this 
case  were  reasonable  and  good  law  an 
agent  would  only  have  to  accept  the  pre- 
mium and  his  company  would  imme- 
diately be  bound  to  the  risk,  whatever  its 
character. 

Insurance    Items 

....The  Record  (insurance),  which 
holds  such  relationship  to  the  Mutual 
Life  that  it  may  be  assumed  to  speak 
authentically  on  such  matters,  has  a  state- 
ment designed  to  make  clear  the  com- 
pany's position  as  respects  Germany. 
The  Mutual  is  not  seeking  admission  to 
that  country  under  a  new  law,  or  under 
any,  because  it  is  already  there ;  it  has 
invested  largely  in  Prussian  securities, 
owns  a  building  in  Berlin,  and  has  policy- 
holders in  the  country.  It  entered  under 
a  concession  granted  in  1885  and  op- 
erated for  nine  years  under  that  conces- 
sion, when  (in  1895)  the  concession  was 
suddenly  withdrawn,  under  a  misappre- 
hension of  facts,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the 
reason  assigned  was  the  only  or  principal 
reason.  Explanation  of  the  facts  was 
made  and  accepted,  but  the  concession 
has  not  been  restored.  This  condition  is 
quite  different  from  what  would  be  pre- 
sented if  it  were  merely  a  refusal  of  an 
original  application  for  admission,  for  it 
sequesters  a  portion  of  the  company's 
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property,  hinders  its  business,  and  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  do  proper  justice  to 
obligations  already  entered  into  with 
citizens  of  Germany.  The  company 
has  never  denied  the  right  of  Ger- 
many to  make  original  conditions,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  those  conditions ;  but  it  has 
asked  the  intercession  of  this  Govern- 
ment only  in  a  peculiar  case. 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  of  Phila- 
delphia announces  that  its  new  insurers 
after  May  ist  next  will  be  upon  the  3  per 
cent,  basis.  This  is  in  conformity  to  the 
trend  of  the  times  and  the  certainty  of 
some  further  reduction  in  the  average 
rate  of  interest  obtainable.  It  necessarily 
involves  a  revision  of  premium  rates,  and 
the  revision  is  slightly  in  the  upward  di- 
rection. The  annovmcement  will,  in  that 
point,  not  be  agreeable,  but  there  are 
three  comments  which  may  be  made  upon 
it.  One  is,  that  life  insurance,  in  order 
to  be  itself  firm,  must  be  founded  upon 
immovable  facts,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  kick 
at  the  inevitable.  The  second  is,  that  the 
real  situation  is  not  changed  by  the  revi- 
sion, as  to  persistent  members  of  a  life 
insurance  organization  (and  the  persist- 
ent members  are  the  only  ones  whom  the 
life  insurance  scheme  can  ever  serve  or 
fit),  because  whatever  benefits  exist  from 
favorable  experience  under  the  mutual 
plan  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis  will  exist  just 
as  truly  on  the  3  per  cent.,  for  the  results 
will  adjust  themselves  to  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience as  before.  The  third — perhaps 
seemingly  remote  and  theoretical  and  yet 
sound — is  that  inasmuch  as  the  actual 
maximum  net  cost  of  life  insurance,  to 
persistent  members,  is  the  use  of  the  pre- 
miums, if  the  interest  earned  declines  be- 
cause interest  rates  universally  decline  the 
interest  cost  to  such  members  declines 
too. 

.  . .  .The  Travelers,  which  was  the  pio- 
neer in  the  field  of  insurance  against  acci- 
dents, paid  in  1901  a  little  over  a  million 
for  death  and  indemnity  claims  in  that 
field,  distributed  in  14,540  cases.  Manual 
labor  and  trades  caused  the  largest  num- 
ber of  claims  (7,303),  thus  confirming 
the  natural  impression  that  working  with 
the  hands  or  in  connection  with  machin- 
ery includes  the  largest  exposure  to  hurt. 
But  exposure  does  not  end  there,  for  i,- 


387  cases  arose  with  pedestrians.  A  very 
minute  classification  of  causes  would  be 
too  lengthy  for  publication,  and  it  must 
be  assumed  that  these  unfortunates 
slipped  on  some  unstable  substances,  or 
collided  with  various  objects,  or  were 
touched  by  some  one  of  a  thousand  per- 
verse animates  or  inanimates,  for  the  va- 
riety of  causes  of  accidental  hurts  is 
one  of  the  notable  facts  of  the  insurance 
business.  Horse  and  vehicle  come  next 
as  a  cause  of  hurt,  with  1,115  cases. 
Steam  railways  and  ships  hurt  only  305 ; 
sports  and  recreations  (a  very  serious 
matter  they  are)  hurt  520;  the  bicycle  is 
becoming  moderate  or  is  declining  in 
use,  for  it  hurt  only  299;  there  were  501 
persons  who  had  "  something  in  my 
eye  "  which  was  not  grateful  there ;  630 
were  burned  or  scalded,  105  were  hurt 
by  explosions  or  by  firearms,  and  92  were 
bitten  by  animals.  There  is  no  safety,  it 
appears,  in  the  fact  that  one  does  not 
travel  nuich,  for  750  persons  were  hurt  in 
office  or  store.  There  is  no  place  like 
home,  certainly,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  safest  place,  for  1,086  cases 
(the  fourth  in  the  order  of  number)  oc- 
curred "  at  home."  So  there  is  no  im- 
munity for  our  tender  frames,  not  even 
if  we  go  to  bed  and  carefully  draw  up 
and  tuck  in  the  coverings  thereof.  Be 
as  careful  as  possible — against  others' 
heedlessness  as  well  as  your  own — and 
be  particular  to  "  carry  "  insurance,  for 
some  day  it  may  help  carry  you.  The 
moral — according  to  that  old  company — 
is  also  that  we  should  insure  in  the 
Travelers. 

Insurance  Statement. 

WILLIAMSBURGH  CITY  FIRE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  OF  BROOKLYN. 
NEW  YORK. 
The  Williamsburgh  City  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  of  Brooklyn,  has  published  its  forty- 
ninth  annual  statement,  showing  that  on 
January  i,  1902,  the  total  assets  were  $2,234,- 
020,  an  increase  during  the  year  just  ended  of 
$167,721.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$250,000,  the  reserve  for  reinsurance  $690,787, 
reserve  for  unpaid  losses  and  all  other  lia- 
bilities $105,300,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of 
$1,187,933.  This  is  a  gain  over  last  year's 
surplus  of  $64,743.  The  company  has  declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  12  per  cent.,  pay- 
able on  demand.  Marshall  S.  Driggs  is  presi- 
dent. 
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Recent  Appointments 
and  Elections 


The  United  States 
will  be  represented 
at  the  coronation 
of  King  Edward  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  as  Special  Am- 
bassador ;  General  James  H.  Wilson,  of 
Delaware,  for  the  army,  and  Captain 
Charles  E.  Clark,  who  commanded  the 
"  Oregon  "  during  her  memorable  voy- 
age around  South  America,  for  the 
navy.  There  have  also  been  appointed 
three  Secretaries — J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr. 
(Harvard,  '89),  son  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  a  resident  of  London;  Ed- 
mund L.  Baylies  (Harvard,  '79),  a  law- 
yer, of  New  York^  and  William  S.  K. 
Wetmore  (Yale,  '97),  son  of  Senator 
Wetmore,  of  Rhode  Island.  Some  had 
expected  that  Lieutenant-General  Miles 
would  be  selected  to  represent  the  army 
and  Admiral  Dewey  to  represent  the 
navy.  The  failure  to  appoint  either  of 
them  is  connected,  in  the  public  mind, 
with  their  relations  to  the  recent  Schley 
inquiry.  In  a  published  interview  Gen- 
eral Miles  speaks  of  General  Wilson  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry  will  go  to  Madrid  as 
special  envoy  extraordinary  to  represent 
the  President  at  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  coming  of  age  of  Alfonso  XIII, 
the  young  King  of  Spain.  Dr.  Curry 
was  Minister  to  Spain  when  Alfonso 
was  born.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New 
York,  who  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Turkey  by  President  Cleveland  and  re- 
appointed by  President  McKinley,  has 
now  been  appointed  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  ex-President  Harrison. 
The  results  of  last  week's  Senatorial 
elections  had  been  foreseen.     Mr.  Gor- 


man returns  to  the  Senate  from  Mary- 
land ;  Kentucky  sends  ex-Governor 
James  B.  McCreary  (Democrat)  in  place 
of  Mr.  Deboe  (Republican)  ;  Mr.  Fora- 
aker  was  elected  in  Ohio  without  opposi- 
tion. In  his  address  to  the  Legislature 
Mr.  Foraker,  after  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
Mr.  McKinley,  pointed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  "  one  altogether  worthy  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. He  may  be  less  patient  and  more 
aggressive,"  continued  the  Senator,  "  but 
in  intellectual  endowment,  in  scholarly 
culture,  in  broad-minded  Americanism, 
in  integrity  of  character  and  patriotic 
purpose  he  has  never  been  excelled  by 
any  occupant  of  the  White  House."  The 
Senator,  all  of  whose  supporters  in  Ohio 
are  not  in  harmony  with  those  who  fol- 
low his  colleague,  Mr.  Hanna,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  a  second  term.  In  Iowa  Sena- 
tors Allison  and  Dolliver  have  been  re- 
nominated by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
their  party  in  the  Legislature.  The 
President  has  pursued  the  policy  hereto- 
fore announced  with  respect  to  offices 
in  Missouri,  having  recently  appointed 
to  the  offices  of  Collector  and  District 
Attorney  in  St.  Louis  candidates  sug- 
gested by  Republican  Congressmen  and 
opposed  by  Mr.  Kerens,  whose  prefer- 
ences are  also  to  be  ignored  in  appoint- 
ments soon  to  be  made  for  Kansas  City. 
In  Mississippi  prominent  places  have 
been  given  to  two  Democrats.  Another 
appointment  in  that  State  is  that  of  a 
negro,  who  is  said  by  the  press  to  have 
been  a  Democrat  all  his  life  and  to  have 
spoken  in  the  recent  Constitutional  Con- 
vention for  the  provisions  intended  to 
disfranchise  negro  voters.  Lieutenant 
Jarvis,  who  made  the  great  march  over 
2,000  miles  of  ice  for  the  relief  of  the 
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beleaguered  whalers  in  the  Arctic  Sea, 
near  Point  Barrow,  has  been  appointed 
Collector  at  Sitka.  A  report  was  pub- 
lished last  week  that  the  President  had 
said  to  a  newspaper  correspondent  that 
he  had  decided  not  to  reappoint  Collector 
McClain,  in  Philadelphia,  because  the 
latter  had  opposed  the  regular  (Quay- 
Ashbridge)  party  organization  by  sup- 
porting the  recent  reform  revolt  in  that 
city.  He  declared,  it  was  said,  that  he 
would  not  retain  McClain  because  he 
was  a  "  bolter,"  altho  his  official  record 
was  good.  The  correspondent  to  whom 
the  President's  remarks  were  addressed 
now  says,  over  his  signature,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  not  thus  define  his  policy, 
but  informed  his  visitors  that  Federal 
officers  ought  not  to  take  an  active  part 
in  politics,  and  that  McClain  was  to  be 
displaced  because  he  had  been  very  active 
in  the  independent  movement  and  be- 
cause he  had  thus  incurred  the  hostility 
of  both  Senators  and  all  the  Philadelphia 
Representatives.  Governor  Shaw  will 
begin  his  work  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment next  month.  It  was  made  known 
last  week  for  the  first  time  that  during 
his  term  of  two  years  as  Governor  of 
Iowa  he  had  pardoned  or  released  from 
the  penitentiaries  no  less  than  473  con- 
victs, of  whom  22  had  been  sentenced 
for  murder,  26  for  rape,  14  for  man- 
slaughter, 128  for  burglary  or  larceny, 
20  for  fraud,  5  for  perjury  and  4  for 
embezzlement.  He  explains  that  the 
pardons  were  conditioned  upon  the 
reformation  of  the  convicts,  concerning 
155  of  whom  he  has  received  good  re- 
ports. "  In  many  cases,"  however,  he 
found  his  "  confidence  misplaced,"  and 
he  has  been  trying  to  "  recapture  "  some 
who  were  thus  ungrateful.  "  It  is  worth 
while  being  Governor,"  he  adds,  "  just  to 
see  a  family  reunited  and  the  husband 
started  on  the  right  road  after  a  misstep 
that  landed  him  in  the  penitentiary." 
The  published  explanation  apparently 
contains  no  direct  reference  to  those 
convicts  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
murder,  rape  or  burglary. 

The  Senate  Committee  has 
decided  to  report  the 
Philippine  Tariflf  bill  with 
a  reduction  of  one-quarter  of  the  Dingley 
duties  of  imports  from  the  islands.     The 
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Pacific  Coast  would  like  a  larger  reduc- 
tion, altho  it  opposes  slight  reciprocal 
reductions  of  the  duties  on  imports  from 
the  West  Indies.  Senator  Hoar  has 
made  an  appeal  from  the  passage  of  his 
resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  history  of  all  our 
dealings  with  the  Filipinos.  He  wants 
to  question  Governor  Taft  and  the  gen- 
erals and  the  soldiers  about  stories  of 
brutality  and  other  things  as  to  which, 
he  says,  there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony. 
He  asserted  that  he  had  seen  General 
Anderson's  written  admission  that  he 
gave  to  Aguinaldo  a  promise  that  the 
Filipinos  should  have  independence ;  and 
he  expressed  regret  that  "  we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  unholy  office  of  crushing 
the  first  republic  ever  established  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere."  Mr.  Lodge,  his 
colleague,  remarked  that  the  present 
Committee  on  the  Philippines  (of  which 
he  is  chairman)  was  competent  to  deal 
honestly  with  the  subject,  but  would  not 
be  needed  if  a  new  one  should  be  ap- 
pointed. He  didn't  think  that  the  situa- 
tion called  for  such  an  investigation. 
Secretary  Root,  in  an  argument  for  the 
purchase  of  the  friars'  lands,  has  told  a 
House  Committee  that  the  lands  can  be 
bought  for  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,- 
000.  During  a  debate  on  pensions,  in 
the  House,  Mr.  Rixey  (Democrat),  of 
Virginia,  suggested  that  Confederate 
veterans  should  be  admitted  to  the  Sol- 
diers' Homes.  This  was  approved  by 
Gardner  (Republican),  of  Michigan,  a 
Union  veteran,  and  by  De  Armond 
(Democrat),  of  Missouri;  but  protests 
were  made  by  several  Democrats,  among 
them  the  leader  of  the  minority  (Mr. 
Richardson),  who  said  that  the  Con- 
federates had  fought  for  the  disruption 
of  the  Union  and  ought  now  to  "  take 
their  medicine."  Secretary  Root  will 
recommend  the  consolidation  of  the  sev- 
eral supply  departments  of  the  army, 
under  one  chief  officer,  who  is  to  be  a 
major  general.  The  bill  for  a  perma- 
nent Census  Bureau  was  recommitted 
with  instructions  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  admission  to  the  classified  service 
of  the  2,700  clerks  now  on  the  rolls.  This 
would  permit  the  transfer  to  other  de- 
partments, without  examination,  of  those 
soon  to  be  discharged,  who  would  thus 
go  in  ahead  of  waiting  eligibles  on  the 
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Civil  Service  Commission's  lists.  The 
bill  providing  that  silver  dollars  may  be 
exchanged  for  gold  ones  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  House.  The  House  Mili- 
tary Committee  is  in  favor,  it  is  said,  of 
spending  several  millions  on  improve- 
ments at  West  Point.  In  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  bill  prepared  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Representatives,  and  introduced 
last  week,  it  is  provided  that  even  Chi- 
nese residents  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
who  were  born  there  shall  be  barred  out 
at  our  ports.  The  bill  for  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  severely  criti- 
cised during  a  brief  debate  in  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  said  that  it  would  create 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  The  bill  takes 
from  the  Treasury  Department  the  navi- 
gation, immigration,  statistical,  life-sav- 
ing, light-house,  marine  hospital,  and 
other  bureaus,  together  with  the  Coast 
Survey;  from  the  Interior,  the  Patent 
Office,  the  Railroad  Commissioner,  and 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  from  the  State 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce.  To  these  it  adds  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Fish  Commission,  and 
other  branches  of  the  public  service  now 
closely  or  loosely  attached  to  existing 
Cabinet  Departments.  On  Monday  of 
this  week  the  President  transmitted  to 
Congress  the  supplemental  report  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany to  sell  its  property  to  the  United 
States  for  $40,000,000.  The  Commis- 
sion is  unanimous  in  advising  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  changed  conditions 
that  now  exist,  the  most  practicable  and 
feasible  route  for  the  ownership  of  the 
United   States  is  the  so-called    Panama 


route. 


^ 


c  b  d  ^^''^  there  were  indications 
Porto^Rko  ^}  the  beginning  of  this  week 
that  a  concession  of  at  least 
25  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  duty  on  Cu- 
ban sugar  would  eventually  be  granted 
at  Washington,  it  was  also  known  that 
the  protectionist  opposition  to  any  con- 
cession whatever  had  become  very  for- 
midable. The  hearing  bef'ore  the  House 
committee  on  Ways  and  Means  began 
on  the  15th,  and  the  first  testimony  was 
that  of  persons  representing  the  Cuban 
sugar  industry.  One  of  these  is  Edwin 
F.  Atkins,  of  Boston,  who  employs  2,000 


men  upon  his  large  sugar  plantations  on 
the  island.  The  average  cost  of  produc- 
ing raw  sugar  in  Cuba,  he  said,  was  a  lit- 
tle more  than  2  cents  a  pound ;  the  addi- 
tion of  freight  charges  and  our  tariff 
made  the  cost  at  our  ports  4  i-io  cents, 
which  considerably  exceeds  the  selling 
price  (about  3^  cents)  of  similar  sugar 
from  Europe.  The  Cuban  planters  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  reduction  of  one-half 
of  the  duty  (which  is  1.685  cents  a 
pound),  and  a  reduction  of  one-quarter 
would  compel  them  to  sell  at  a  loss.  The 
Sugar  Trust,  he  asserted,  owned  no  plan- 
tations on  the  island.  Miguel  Mendoza 
said  that  a  refusal  to  reduce  the  duty 
would  cause  a  loss  of  $15,000,000  to  the 
planters  on  the  new  crop,  and  that  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  this  loss  would  cost  the 
United  States  much  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  duty  which  Congress  is 
asked  to  cut  off.  Representatives  of  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  interest  and  of  the 
planters  in  Louisiana  and  Hawaii  are  to 
be  heard  this  week.  In  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Proctor  and 
other  protectionists  who  urge  that  a  re- 
duction should  be  made,  are  saying  that 
a  refusal  to  make  any  concession  might 
cause  so  much  misery  and  disorder  in 
Cuba  that  annexation  would  follow,  with 
a  removal  of  all  the  duty.  Senator  Mason 
has  made  a  long  speech  in  favor  of  a  re- 
duction. The  New  England  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association  has  expressed  dis- 
approval of  the  course  of  its  president, 
Mr.  Frye  (who  was  willing  to  grant  a 
reduction  on  tobacco),  and  has  sent  to 
Washington  a  committee  instructed  to 
oppose  any  concession. — In  the  trial  at 
Havana,  Reeves  has  continued  to  testify 
against  the  other  two  defendants,  Neely 
and  Rathbone.  The  latter  has  declared 
that  Reeves's  story  is  false,  and  has 
shown  that  Neely  was  sent  to  him  from 
Washington  with  most  favorable  recom- 
mendations from  Perry  Heath,  then  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General. — In  Porto 
Rico  the  Legislative  Assembly  has  taken 
up  the  codes  prepared  by  the  Law  Revi- 
sion Commission,  whose  aim  has  been  to 
substitute  for  the  Spanish  laws  others 
generally  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
.States.  Both  political  parties  now  sup- 
port the  Administration.  The  War  De- 
partment has  decided  to  establish  a  large 
naval  station  at  a  fine  harbor  on  the  coast 
of  Culebra  Island,  which  is  very  near 
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Porto  Rico,  and  was  ceded  with  it  to  the 
United  States. 

^.     _      .      ,,.  .,    After     the     President 
The  Coming  Visit     ,      ,  ,,  ,     , 

of  Prince  Henry  ^ad  promptly  granted 
Jimperor  Wilham  s  re- 
quest that  his  daughter  Alice  should 
christen  the  schooner  yacht  now  almost 
completed  at  a  shipyard  in  New  York 
harbor,  the  Emperor  decided  that  his 
only  brother,  Henry,  the  "  sailor  Prince," 
should  be  present  at  the  launching. 
Great  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  fitting  reception  of  this  distinguished 
visitor.  Prince  Henry,  who  is  an  Ad- 
miral in  the  German  navy,  will  sail  for 
this  country  February  15th,  taking  pas- 
sage with  his  suite  on  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyds  steamship  "  Kronprinz  Wil- 
helm."  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Ad- 
miral von  Tirpitz,  Imperial  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Navy ;  Vice-Admiral  Baron 
von  Seckendorff;  Adjutant-General  von 
Plessen,  chief  of  the  Emperor's  personal 
military  staff;  Captain  von  Trotha,  the 
Emperor's  Aide-de-Camp,  and  other 
prominent  officers.  The  imperial  yacht 
"  Hohenzollern,"  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Count  von  Baudissin,  has  already 
started  for  New  York,  and  will  arrive 
here  on  or  about  February  13th.  Prince 
Henry  is  due  here  on  the  22d.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  "  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  " 
will  be  met  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Nar- 
rows by  an  American  squadron  com- 
manded by  Rear-Admiral  Evans  and  in- 
cluding the  "  Illinois,"  "  Olympia,"  and 
"  Cincinnati,"  and  that  the  Prince,  after 
he  has  gone  on  board  the  "  Hohenzol- 
lern," will  be  escorted  up  the  bay  to  the 
city  by  the  squadron  and  a  procession  of 
water  craft.  The  program  now  accepted 
provides  that  he  shall  go  to  Washington 
on  the  24th,  call  upon  the  President,  and 
return  with  him  that  evening  to  New 
York,  for  the  launching  of  the  schooner 
yacht  on  the  25th.  On  the  following 
day  the  Prince  is  to  visit  Washington 
again,  where  he  will  dine  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  on  the  27th  be  present  at  the 
services  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley.  He  intends  thereafter  to  visit 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Niagara  Falls, 
and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  sail  for 
Germany  March  8th.  Before  his  return 
a  banquet  will  be  given  to  the  President 
and  others  on  the  "  Hohenzollern,"  on 
which  has  been  placed  by  the  Emperor 


a  splendid  silver  service  of  a  thousand 
pieces,  taken  from  the  imperial  silver 
treasures.  Assistant  Secretary  Hill,  of 
the  State  Department,  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Corbin  and  Rear-Admiral  Evans 
have  been  appointed  to  be  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Prince  during  his  stay. 
The  Emperor  has  commissioned  his 
brother  to  invite  our  yachtsmen  to  take 
part  in  the  regatta  at  Kiel  on  June  26th, 
and  to  ask  that  our  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron shall  attend,  in  order  that  our  sailors 
may  compete  in  the  barge  race.  Field 
Marshall  Count  von  Waldersee,  who 
commanded  the  allied  forces  in  China, 
will  visit  New  York  in  April  with  the 
Countess,  who  was  Mary  Lee,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  New  York  merchant,  before  she 
married  her  first  husband,  Prince  Fred- 
erick of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  com- 
ing visit  of  Prince  Henry  has  excited 
much  comment  abroad,  where  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Em- 
peror's action  is  evidence  of  political 
genius.  In  these  comments  reference  is 
made  to  the  possible  rupture  of  agree- 
able relations  with  England,  the  weaken- 
ening  of  the  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
the  Emperor's  recent  virtual  recognition 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  removing  such  hostility  as 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  German 
Admiral's  course  at  Manila  and  the 
pending  German  tariff  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  acts  of  graceful  in- 
ternational courtesy  require  no  explana- 
tion that  seeks  ulterior  political  motive. 
The  Kaiser  is  reported  to  be  a  great 
admirer  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


The  New  York  "^^'^  ^  coroner's  jury 
Railway  Tunnel  ^^^  takmg  testimony 
concernmg  the  collision 
of  the  8th  inst.  in  the  Park  Avenue  tun- 
nel of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company,  the  officers  of  the  company  an- 
nounced, on  the  15th  inst.,  that  plans  for 
extensive  improvements  in  the  tunnel  and 
at  the  terminal  station  had  been  adopted. 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  suburban 
trains  shall  be  moved  by  electric  force  in 
the  two  outside  tunnels,  which  are  sep- 
arated from  the  central  tunnel  by  walls ; 
that  these  tunnels  shall  be  depressed  as 
they  approach  the  station ;  and  that  the 
incoming  suburban  trains  shall  pass  un- 
der the  present  station,  be  drawn  around 
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on  a  loop,  and  then  go  out  again.  The 
subterranean  station  will  be  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  city's  new  subway  and 
its  station  under  Forty-second  Street. 
The  two  stations  will  be  connected  by 
passageways.  During  the  two  or  three 
days  preceding  this  announcement  the 
company  had  quietly  bought  about  $3,- 
500,000  of  real  estate  lying  between  the 
present  station  and  the  southern  end  of 
the  tunnel.  The  company's  stockholders 
will  be  asked  to  authorize  an  increase  of 
the  company's  capital  stock  from  $115,- 
000,000  to  $150,000,000.  The  cost  of  the 
changes  to  be  made  may  exceed  $10,000,- 
000.  No  attempt  to  use  electric  motors 
in  the  central  tunnel  will  be  made  until 
the  safety  and  efficiency  of  electric  serv- 
ice for  the  suburban  traffic  in  the  side 
tunnels  shall  have  been  demonstrated. 
Testimony  given  before  the  Coroner's 
jury  by  J.  H.  Franklin,  manager  of  the 
tunnel  tracks  and  the  terminal  station, 
shows  that  engineers  had  repeatedly  in 
the  last  ten  years  complained  that  they 
could  not  see  the  signal  lights  in  the  tun- 
nel ;  that  trains  had  repeatedly  run  past 
the  danger  signals ;  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  signal  torpedoes  had  failed  to 
explode ;  that  in  the  blinding  smoke  and 
steam  engineers  were  compelled  to  "  feel 
their  way "  in  this  passage,  through 
which  trains  move  at  a  distance  of  only 
one  or  two  minutes  from  each  other ;  that 
engineers  who  came  in  late  at  the  station 
were  punished  by  being  assigned  to  yard 
engines  or  freight  trains ;  and  that  the 
engineer,  Wisker,  whose  locomotive 
killed  seventeen  passengers  on  the  8th 
inst.,  was  making  his  first  trip  through 
the  tunnel  in  charge  of  an  engine.  Altho 
thus  lacking  in  experience,  he  had  been 
permitted  to  make  this  first  trip  in  the 
busiest  hours  of  the  day. 

J« 
A  Grim  ^t  is  a  grim  record,  that  of 
Record  Ivnchings,  executions,  murders 
and  suicides,  which  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  good  enough  to  compile  for 
us  every  year ;  but  it  is  some  satisfaction 
to  learn  that  the  number  of  lynchings, 
which  reached  their  maximum  of  235 
in  1892,  has  since  pretty  steadily  de- 
clined, altho  in  iQoi  the  number  lynched, 
135,  is  20  more  than  it  was  in  1900.  But 
there  may  be  many  lynchings,  as  there 
are  murders,  that  do  not  get  into  the 
papers.     In  the   South  there  were  last 


year  121  persons  lynched,  14  more  than 
the  previous  year,  and  in  the  North  14, 
against  8  in  1900.  Of  the  121  lynched 
in  the  'South,  83  were  in  the  six  States 
of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Texas ;  while  of 
the  Northern  States,  California  is  credit- 
ed with  6  lynchings,  Montana  with  4,  and 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  with  2  each.  We 
think  there  is  a  steady  growth  of  senti- 
ment in  the  South  against  lynching,  al- 
tho the  number  of  negroes  lynched  last 
year  was  107,  the  same  as  in  1900,  but 
more  whites  were  lynched  and  more 
negroes  legally  executed.  The  number 
of  murders  reported  in  1901  was  7,852, 
which  is  423  less  than  the  year  before. 
It  would  seem  comparatively  safe  to  com- 
mit murder,  for  only  118  legal  executions 
are  recorded.  The  increasing  number 
of  suicides  offers  occasion  for  serious 
thought;  they  numbered  7,245  in  1901, 
as  compared  with  6,755  i"  1900  and 
5,340  in  1899.  About  five  times  as  many 
men  commit  suicide  as  women.  We 
might  think  that  a  loss  of  religious  faith 
was  the  explanation  of  the  increased 
number  of  suicides,  did  we  not  see  that 
more  than  half  are  credited  to  insanity 
and  despondency,  and  did  we  not  remem- 
ber that  the  ease  with  which  various 
poisons  may  be  obtained  offers  some  ex- 
planation of  the  sad  story. 


Latin-America 


The  Pan-American  Con- 
gress, still  sitting  at 
Mexico  City,  deserves  the  congratulation 
of  the  world,  for  a  modus  vivendi  has 
at  last  been  reached  by  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration — the  -  bone  of  con- 
tention of  the  whole  conference — has 
been  definitely  approved  and  ratified. 
When  the  Congress  met  it  was  supposed 
that  the  American  republics  never  could 
agree  on  this  vital  question,  since  some 
had  everything  to  gain  by  arbitration 
and  others  apparently  everything  to  lose. 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Ecuador  and  Bo- 
livia, led  by  Argentina,  were  in  favor  of 
a  most  radical  form  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration ;  while  Chile,  followed  by  Peru, 
was  equally  determined  to  oppose  such 
a  program.  As  neither  side  showed 
any  signs  of  giving  in  it  was  supposed 
that  the  conference  would  split  on  this 
point.  But  last  week,  owing  to  the  con- 
ciliatory efforts  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  all  the  American  Repub- 
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lies  recognized  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion as  defined  in  the  three  conventions 
signed  at  The  Hague  and  expressed  it 
as  a  part  of  the  international  public  law 
of  America.  Altho  the  Congress  has 
up  to  this  time  been  busied  with  little 
else  than  arbitration,  the  special  commit- 
tees have  not  been  idle.  It  will  please 
all  scientific  societies  to  learn  that  reso- 
lutions have  been  adopted  recommend- 
ing the  appointment  of  an  international 
archeological  commission  charged  with 
the  preservation  of  archeological,  an- 
thropological and  ethnological  remains 
existing  in  the  various  republics,  and 
also  suggesting  the  establishment  of  an 
international  American  museum,  which 
shall  be  made  the  center  for  the  work 
of  investigation,  classification  and  inter- 
pretation. In  Venezuela  President  Cas- 
tro is  still  in  the  midst  of  putting  down 
revolutions,  without  great  success,  while 
his  unpopularity  seems  to  be  growing. 
In  Colombia  the  revolutionists  have 
made  some  more  or  less  important 
skirmishes,  but  none  of  them  have  been 
of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  com- 
ment in  this  country.  Argentina  and 
Chile  have  agreed  to  withdraw  their  re- 
spective troops  from  the  disputed  terri- 
tory on  the  top  of  the  Andes  until  the 
final  decision  of  the  dispute  is  deter- 
mined, and  thus  for  the  present  the 
threatened  war  in  South  America  is 
averted.  In  Uruguay,  however,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  real  revolution, 
which  broke  out  at  Asuncion,  the  capital, 
and  which  was  caused  by  the  question 
of  the  presidential  succession.  President 
Aceval,  whose  term  expires  next  Novem- 
ber, has  been  forced  to  resign,  and  Con- 
gress has  placed  the  Government  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vice-President,  Senor  Car- 
vallo.  There  has  been  some  fighting  in 
Congress  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  party  was  killed.  But  reports 
are  so  meager  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  interpret  the  event. 

Opening  of  g"  Thursday.  January  i6th. 
Parliament  ^^'''ijl^c"*  was  opened  by 
the  Kmg  m  person.  There 
was  little  opportunity  for  decoration  on 
the  way  from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
Westminster,  but  large  crowds  were  as- 
sembled to  see  the  King  and  Queen 
driven  past  in  the  ancient  state  coach. 
The  scene  in  the  houses  of  Parliament 


made  up  for  any  lack  of  color  along  the 
route.  Before  Parliament  assembled  the 
Beefeaters  made  the  regular  search  of  the 
vaults  for  a  modern  Guy  Fawkes.  The 
spectacle  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  even 
more  brilliant  than  last  year.  The  hall 
was  crowded  with  officers  of  State,  Am- 
bassadors and  Ministers  in  bright  uni- 
forms, and  peers  and  peeresses  in  gor- 
geous robes.  The  King  escorted  Queen 
Alexandra  to  her  seat  on  the  throne  at 
his  left,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  stood  beside  them.  When  the 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Gen. 
Sir  Michael  Biddulph,  had  summoned 
the  Speaker  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  King  read  his  speech  in  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct voice.     He  said : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen :  Since  the  last 
session  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  welcome 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  from  a 
lengthened  voyage  to  various  parts  of  my  Em- 
pire. They  everywhere  received  demonstra- 
tions of  the  liveliest  aflfection.  I  am  convinced 
that  their  presence  served  to  rivet  more  close- 
ly the  bonds  of  mutual  regard  and  loyalty  by 
which  the  vigor  of  the  Empire  is  maintained. 

"  My  relations  with  other  Powers  continue 
to  be  of  a  friendly  character. 

"  I  regret  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  is  not 
yet  concluded,  tho  the  course  of  operations 
has  been  favorable  to  our  arms  and  the  area  of 
war  has  been  largely  reduced.  Industries  are 
being  resumed  in  my  new  colonies.  Despite 
the  tedious  character  of  the  campaign,  my  sol- 
diers throughout  displayed  cheerfulness  in  the 
endurance  of  the  hardships  incident  to  guer- 
rilla warfare,  and  humanity,  even  to  their  own 
detriment,  in  their  treatment  of  the  enemy, 
which  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

"  The  necessity  of  relieving  those  who  have 
most  felt  the  strain  of  the  war  has  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  again  availing  myself  of  of- 
fers from  my  colonies.  Further  contingents 
will  shortly  reach  South  Africa  from  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

"  I  trust  that  the  international  conference  on 
sugar  bounties  may  lead  to  the  abandonment 
of  a  system  by  which  my  sugar-producing  col- 
onies have  been  unfairly  weighted. 

"  I  have  concluded  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  treaty,  the  provisions  of  which 
will  facilitate  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  under  guaranties  that  its  neutral- 
ity will  be  maintained  and  that  it  will  be  open 
to  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  all  nations. 

"  I  have  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Brazil  referring  to  arbitration  the 
questions  of  the  Guiana  and  Brazil  boundaries. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  King 
of  Italy  has  consented  to  undertake  the  arbitra- 
tion. 
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"  The  rainfall  in  my  Indian  Empire  has  been 
less  abundant  than  was  desired.  The  continu- 
ance of  relief  measures,  altho  less  extensively 
than  in  the  past  year,  will  be  necessary. 

"  The  death  of  Abdur  Rahman  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  succession  of  his  son  and  ap- 
pointed heir,  Habib  Ullah,  who  has  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
between  Afghanistan  and  my  Indian  Empire." 
The  speech  concluded  with  the  mention 
of  a  number  of  bills  to  be  introduced  of 
purely  domestic  interest.  At  one  point 
in  the  speech  there  was  a  violent  depart- 
ure from  the  regular  decorum  of  the 
scene.  When  the  King  alluded  to  the 
humanity  of  the  British  troops  in  South 
Africa,  peers  and  peeresses  and  high  offi- 
cials broke  out  into  loud  and  repeated 
cheers.  The  King  was  manifestly 
pleased  by  the  enthusiasm,  but  the  ofifi- 
cials  of  the  House  showed  evident  dis- 
may, and  signaled  in  vain  that  the  ancient 
traditions  should  not  be  violated.  After 
the  retirement  of  the  royal  party  amid  a 
fanfare  of  trumpets,  the  two  houses  as- 
sembled separately,  and  the  work  of  leg- 
islation began.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Earl  Percy  moved  that  the  election 
from  Galway  City  of  Col.  Arthur  Lynch, 
"  who  is  commonly  and  notoriously  re- 
ported to  have  aided  the  King's  enemies," 
was  an  insult  to  the  House;  but  the 
Speaker  declined  to  accept  the  motion  as 
being  irregular.  In  the  upper  House 
Lord  Rosebery  made  a  witty  speech,  in 
which  he  described  the  message  from  the 
throne  as  one  of  the  most  jejune  ever 
placed  on  the  lips  of  a  monarch.  He  also 
ridiculed  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  "  trailing 
his  diplomatic  coat  and  inviting  anybody 
to  tread  upon  it,"  and  spoke  of  the  exag- 
gerated hostility  felt  toward  England 
abroad. 

Germany  Obstructions  begin  to  multi- 
ply against  the  passage  of 
the  Tariflf  Bill.  The  Agrarians, 
through  their  organ, the  Deutsche  Tages- 
Zeitung,  declare  that  there  is  no  use 
wasting  time  over  the  bill  unless  the  agri- 
cultural duties  are  raised  still  higher. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Social  Democrats 
have  attempted  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment which  would  tax  all  proprietors  of 
more  than  a  hundred  hectares  (247 
acres)  a  sum  amounting  to  ten  times 
the  duty  on  a  double  hundredweight  of 
wheat.  Meanwhile  the  provisional  esti- 
mates   of    Germany's  foreign  trade  for 


1 90 1  have  been  made  up.  They  give  the 
imports  at  5,967,000,000  marks,  a  de- 
crease of  76,000,000  marks  from  the  im- 
ports of  1900.  The  exports  for  1901 
amount  to  4,759,000,000  marks,  being  an 
increase  of  7,000,000  marks  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  actual  value  of 
both  imports  and  exports  is,  however, 
considerably  below  these  figures,  as  they 
are  based  on  the  prices  of  goods  prevail- 
ing in  i900.^The  discussion  aroused  by 
von  Billow's  attack  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  still 
continues,  and  from  both  Austria  and 
Denmark  come  strong  words  of  censure 
upon  the  Chancellor's  attack.  In  the 
lower  house  of  the  Diet  Count  von  Bil- 
low has  made  another  speech  calculated 
to  stir  up  a  commotion.  In  alluding  to 
the  riots  at  Wreschen  he  declared  that 
the  blame  lay  on  the  Polish  agitation 
and  not  on  the  Prussian  school  system. 
Corporal  punishment,  he  said,  would 
hereafter  be  omitted  during  religious  in- 
struction. No  one  prevented  the  Poles 
from  speaking  their  own  tongue,  but  they 
must  learn  German  also  and  take  part  in 
the  German  work  of  civilization.  He 
offered  documents  to  prove  that  the 
Polish  population  of  Posen  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  10^  per  cent,  annually, 
whereas  the  German  population  of  the 
province  is  increasing  only  at  the  rate 
of  2)1^2  per  cent.,  or,  subtracting  the  pro- 
portion of  immigrants,  i^  per  cent.,  in 
five  years.  Summing  up  the  question, 
the  Chancellor  said: 

"I  know  only  one  policy,  just  as  I  know  only 
one,  single,  individual  nation.  The  questions 
at  issue  in  the  eastern  provinces  are  not  reli- 
gious, but  are  national.  There  has  arisen  a 
community  of  Polish  citizens,  which  has  now 
taken  up  the  leadership  of  Polish  agitation  in 
a  fanatical  spirit,  and  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Polish  Colonization  Commis- 
sion. Now  that  these  national  conflicts  are 
forced  on  us,  only  two  possible  courses  are 
open — either  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  van- 
quished without  a  struggle  or  to  protect  our 
skins.  We  cannot  allow  the  roots  of  Prus- 
sian strength  to  rot.  The  Polish  question  is 
the  most  important  before  the  nation,  and  on 
its  settlement  depends  the  development  in  the 
immediate  future  of  our  Fatherland.  Our  pol- 
icy is  unchangeable.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  situation  with  the  existing  legis- 
lation. We  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  members  of  this  House,  but  I  beg  the 
House  to  have  no  doubt  about  the  disloyalty 
of  the  Polish  agitation." 
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University  Discussion  Notwithstanding 

in  Germany  ^'^       eighty-four 

years,  Professor 
Mommsen  is  leading  a  vigorous 
battle  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  State  authorities,  notably  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  upon  the  high  ideals 
of  independent  research.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  distinctively  Catholic  professor 
of  secular  history  to  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  the  University  "of  Strassburg, 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Spahn,  with  the  ex- 
pressed understanding  that  he  is  to  teach 
history  in  the  sense  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  has  aroused  the  German  univei- 
sity  world  and  has  called  forth  protests 
from  all  interested  circles.  The  most 
vigorous  document  of  this  kind  has  come 
from  Professor  Mommsen,  and  is  direct- 
ed against  the  "  confessionalizing  "  of 
the  non-theological  faculties,  with  a  de- 
mand for  the  absolute  independence  of 
scholarly  research.  Numerous  faculties 
have  published  their  assent  to  the 
Mommsen  public  letter.  Especially  has 
this  been  done  by  the  non-Prussian  uni- 
versities, as  the  Prussian  Government 
would  probably  make  it  uncomfortable 
for  any  body  of  men  under  their  juris- 
diction who  should  attack  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  Prussian  universities  only 
Breslau  and  Kiel  have  had  the  boldness 
to  join  their  colleagues  from  Southern 
Germany.  Strassburg,  which  is  the 
only  university  under  control  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  has  also  protested,  all 
but  three  men  signing  the  document. 
The  Government  has  so  far  not  taken 
any  steps  against  these  men,  but  the  lead- 
ing exponent  of  Catholic  scholarship  in 
Germany,  Count  von  Hertling,  has  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Berlin 
historian,  in  which  he  declares  that 
Mommsen 's  claim  that  thorough  research 
must  be  "  voraussetzungslos,"  i.e.,  with- 
out any  prejudgments  or  standpoint 
whatever,  cannot  be  realized,  and  that  it 
is  only  fair  that  representatives  of  Catho- 
lic interpretation  of  history  should  be 
given  a  place  in  the  university  faculties 
in  the  interests  of  fairness  and  "  parity  " 
of  the  confession.  To  this  Mommsen  has 
published  a  reply,  in  which  he  grants 
that  theology  cannot  exist  as  a  science 
without  "  prejudgments,"  and  that  to  a 
certain  extent  this  is  true  of  the  secular 
sciences  too,  but  that  the  representatives 
of  these  dare  not  be  bound  by  any  dogma 


or  doctrines  of  a  particular  Church  in 
their  investigation.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  same  Spahn,  when  he  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  lecture  in  Berlin, 
was  asked  if  in  his  historical  investiga- 
tions he  considered  himself  bound  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
When  he  answered  in  the  affirmative  this 
permission  was  refused  him.  This  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  rights  of  religious,  po- 
litical or  other  prejudgments  in  scien- 
tific research  has  assumed  national  pro- 
portions in  Germany  and  is  carried  on 
extensively  by  the  religious  and  political 
journals.  Even  some  of  those  who  have 
indorsed  the  Mommsen  letter  have  pub- 
lished special  articles  explaining  their 
positions. 

„  ,.  ,.  Everv  three  months  official 
Catholic        ,    ,  •   ^-  r   ^1  •         •  J 

-  Statistics  of  the  gains  is  made 

by  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Austria  as  a  result  of  the  "  Away  from 
Rome "  movement.  The  data  for  the 
third  quarter  of  the  current  year  have 
appeared,  showing  that  the  gains  dur- 
ing these  three  months  have  been  857  in 
Bohemia  alone.  As  the  figures  for  the 
first  quarter  were  627  and  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  912,  the  total  down  to  Octo- 
ber 1st  has  been  2,396.  In  the  German 
districts  the  accessions  are  in  the  same 
increasing  proportions.  In  Vienna  alone 
there  were  260  in  the  third  quarter,  and 
the  total  for  the  nine  months  is  856.  The 
ratio  has  steadily  increased,  and  in 
Vienna  alone  has  this  year  advanced 
form  an  average  of  60  a  month  to  about 
90  a  month.  From  a  rather  unexpected 
quarter  comes  the  news  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic losses  where  in  former  years  the 
energetic  propaganda  of  the  Church 
had  made  serious  inroads  on  Protestant 
grounds.  The  recent  statistics  of  the 
Netherlands  show  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  decreased  numerically  in  that 
land  during  the  past  fifty  years  from  40 
per  cent,  to  33^  per  cent.  The  leading 
Catholic  journal,  De  Tijd,  does  not  deny 
this  decrease,  but  ascribes  it  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  i.  In  the  larger  centers 
of  population  thousands  became  alien- 
ated from  the  Mother  Church ;  2.  The 
poverty  of  the  Catholic  provinces  of 
Brabant  and  Linburg;  3.  The  celibacy 
of  the  many  secular  and  order-clergy, 
who  constitute  fully  two  per  cent,  of  the 
Catholic  population. 


The    Future    of   Cuba 

By  Major-General  Leonard  Wood 

Military  Governor  of  Cuba 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  are 
responsible  for  the  future  of  a 
country  which  at  present  is  popu- 
lated by  2,000,000  people,  but  which,  it 
can  be  safely  predicted,  will  represent 
fully  15,000,000  population  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  considering  the  prospective 
rate  of  immigration.  When  the  Spanish- 
American  war  was  declared  the  United 
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States  took  a  step  forward,  and  assumed 
a  position  as  protector  of  the  interests  of 
Cuba.  It  became  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  politically,  men- 
tally and  morally.  The  mere  fact  of 
freeing  the  island  from  Spanish  rule  has 
not  ended  the  care  which  this  country 
should  give.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  for 
a  nation  such  as  ours  to  take  up  the  de- 
fense of  a  people  such  as  the  island  of 
Cuba  holds,   and  if  they  retrograde  in 


any  respect  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
hold  America  responsible. 

Nature  has  provided  a  climate  and  soil 
which  will  produce  crops  of  such  an 
abundance  and  quality  as  to  render  the 
Cubans  independent  financially  in  a  few 
years,  and  enable  them  to  liquidate  the 
debt  under  which  the  country  is  at  pres- 
ent staggering.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
mortgages  literally  cover  the  principal 
plantations,  the  sugar  and  tobacco  which 
these  yield  annually  will  in  the  near 
future  be  sufficient  to  cancel  such  indebt- 
edness. But  the  people  must  have  an 
outlet  for  their  crops.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  United  States,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  raise  such  a 
barrier  as  will  prevent  the  sale  of  these 
staples  anywhere  except  at  a  loss.  It  is 
useless  to  consider  the  idea  of  selling 
abroad,  for  the  distance  is  such  that  the 
rates  of  transportation,  combined  with 
competition,  render  it  out  of  the  question. 
But  ninety  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
in  the  United  States,  Cuba  is  at  our 
doors,  and  naturally  looks  to  this  coun- 
try for  a  market. 

Suppose  prohibitory  measures  are 
adopted  which  cause  the  enforced  sale 
of  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  at  a  loss. 
It  means  immediate  bankruptcy  for  the 
country.  It  means  general  discourage- 
ment and  apathy,  and  a  dislike  of  Ameri- 
cans which  may  lead  to  future  uprisings 
against  this  country.  Such  uprisings 
may  not  be  serious  in  the  near  future, 
but  with  the  steady  increase  in  population 
already  referred  to  they  may  become 
serious  in  a  few  years.  With  the  people 
impoverished  they  will  have  no  ambition 
to  carry  out  further  plans  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  country  in  a  moral  or  mental 
direction,  and  the  effect  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  by  the  United 
States  at  such  a  cost  of  life  and  money 
will  soon  be  lost.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  world  may  see  the 
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history  of  Hayti  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries reproduced  in  Cuba,  with  all  of  the 
misery  and  degradation  which  they 
typify.  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  re- 
fer to  the  failure  which  has  attended  the 
governing  of  colonial  and  other  pos- 
sessions in  the  tropics.  We  have  in- 
stances besides  Hayti  in  the  West  Indies 
which  form  striking  illustrations.  In 
spite  of  English  domination  of  Jamaica, 
it  is  only  too  true  that  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  that  country  have  steadily  de- 
clined, until  to-day  the  mother  country 
must  expend  nearly  thirty  thousand 
pounds  annually  to  make  up  the  deficit 
caused  by  the  falling  off  in  its  revenue. 
In  Jamaica  is  presented  the  spectacle  of 
a  laborer  working  but  one-half  the  day, 
spending  the  other  half  in  idleness  rather 
than  earn  the  shilling  in  English  money 
which  he  would  receive  for  this  time. 
Progress  is  unknown  and  the  general 
tendency  of  the  people  is  downward. 
Hayti  may  be  called  a  national  wreck, 
altho  other  countries  and  the  West  Indies 
afford  almost  a  similar  parallel. 

The  United  States,  however,  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  conditions  of 
the  islands  referred  to.  It  will  be  held 
responsible,  as  I  have  already  stated,  for 
the  future  of  Cuba.  If  its  legislative 
bodies  adopt  a  policy  which  will  allow 
commerce  with  Cuba  on  a  just  basis,  the 
effect  will  be  to  uplift  the  people,  gaining 
their  permanent  friendship  and  support 
and  greatly  increasing  our  own  com- 
merce. At  present  there  are  2,000,000 
people  requiring  clothing  and  food,  for 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  raised  on  the  island.  It  is 
folly  to  grow  food  crops  when  sugar  and 
tobacco  produce  such  rich  revenues  in 
comparison.  The  United  States  should 
supply  the  Cubans  with  their  breadstuffs, 
even  wine,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
should  clothe  the  people ;  yet  the  cheaper 
grades  of  clothing  are  purchased  prin- 
cipally from  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
our  trade  in  such  staples  as  rice  and  flour 


aggregates  but  a  nominal  quantity,  save 
what  may  be  furnished  to  the  military 
forces  by  the  Government.  The  money 
received  for  their  crops  will  be  turned 
over  in  a  great  measure  in  buying  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States,  consequent- 
ly any  market  which  this  country  offers 
for  their  sugar  and  tobacco  would  open 
up  additional  channels  of  American 
trade  with  them. 

With  funds  to  pay  their  indebtedness 
the  planters  and  manufacturers  will  take 
steps  to  enlarge  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  island ;  to  rebuild  their  sugar  re- 
fineries and  tobacco  factories,  and  to  re- 
habilitate business  conditions  in  general. 
Naturally  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  should  have  precedence 
in  furnishing  machinery,  locomotives, 
cars  and  rails,  materials  for  buildings 
and  bridges  and  the  wide  diversity  of 
other  supplies  required,  as  well  as  fuel 
for  their  furnaces.  With  the  present 
financial  and  commercial  uncertainty  at 
an  end  the  people  of  the  island  will  make 
their  plans  for  the  future  and  come  into 
the  American  market  as  customers  for 
products  of  many  kinds.  As  Cuba  in- 
creases in  population,  so  ought  it  to  in- 
crease in  business  and  wealth,  with  the 
result  that  our  commerce  will  expand 
proportionately.  As  yet  but  a  small  be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  this  respect, 
and  to-day  Spanish  and  other  foreign 
exporters  find  it  profitable  to  maintain 
steamship  lines  across  the  Atlantic  for 
both  freight  and  passenger  business,  even 
with  the  conditions  that  now  prevail. 

I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  Cuba 
welcomes  an  opportunity  to  increase  its 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  no  reason  exists  why  this  country 
should  not  supplant  all  others  in  favor 
with  the  islanders  if  it  acts  justly  in 
framing  laws  which  will  give  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  people  to  free  themselves  of 
their  financial  burden  and  to  show  their 
appreciation  from  a  business  point  of 
view. 

Havana,  Cuba. 
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The    Ottoman    Empire 


By  W.   T.   Stead 


EUITOR   OF  THE    LoNDON    "  REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS 


THREE  years  ago,  when  I  was  in 
Contantinople,  I  excited  consider- 
able astonishment  by  declaring 
that  nothing  was  more  probable  than  that 
the  United  States  might  be  driven  to 
solve  the  hitherto  insoluble  problem  of 
the  ownership  of  Constantinople.  The 
facts  were  simple  and  the  deduction  ob- 
vious, but  there  is  nothing  that  many 
people  are  so  slow  to  recognize  as  the 
salient  facts  of  a  political  situation.  To- 
day, thanks  to  the  operation  of  a  band  of 
brigands  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  the 
eyes  of  the  public  have  been  opened,  and 
both  in  Europe  and  America  the  man  in 
the  street  is  talking  of  possibilities  which 
then  seemed  to  lie  outside  the  range  of 
practical  politics. 

The  incident  which  has  produced  so 
sudden  an  awakening  was  the  capture  of 
Miss  Stone,  an  American  missionary. 
On  the  2d  of  September,  1901,  Miss 
Stone,  when  on  her  way  from  the  little 
town  of  Bansko,  in  Bulgaria,  to  Diuma- 
nia,  in  Turkey,'  crossed  the  frontier  of 
Bulgaria  into  Macedonia,  when  she  was 
waylaid  by  a  band  of  brigands  dressed 
in  Turkish  uniforms,  with  the  red  fez, 
and  carried  off  into  the  mountains,  to- 
gether with  a  Bulgarian  lady,  who  was 
one  of  the  party.  They  were  kept  in 
captivity  in  order  to  extort  a  ransom  of 
£25,000.  The  incident  of  an  American 
lady  being  held  prisoner  in  the  Macedo- 
nian mountains  created  a  great  stir  in  the 
United  States.  Newspapers  took  it  up, 
and  subsequently  a  subscription  was  be- 
gun to  provide  the  money  demanded  as 
a  ransom.  The  machinery  of  diplomacy 
was  set  in  motion,  and  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
question  which,  before  it  was  settled, 
threatened  to  involve  the  United  States 
in  armed  intervention  in  Turkey.  Tn 
view  of  such  a  contingency  people  began 
to  ask  how  Miss  Stone  found  herself  in 
such  a  position,  and  then  the  great  Re- 
public of  the  West  for  the  first  time  be- 
gan to  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
American  missions  in  European  Turkey 


had  advanced  since  1858.  In  1872  the 
Americans  translated  the  Bible  into  Bul- 
garian ;  they  established  a  printing  press, 
book  stall,  and  a  free  public  reading  room 
in  Sofia,  and  they  published  a  weekly 
newspaper.  They  have  twenty  churches 
and  two  thousand  members.  This  propa- 
ganda of  the  Americans  is  not  very  popu- 
lar among  the  Bulgarians,  who  are  Greek 
Orthodox,  but  the  theological  propagan- 
da is  condoned  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent results  from  it. 

The  Russians,  of  course,  dislike  it  even 
more  than  the  Bulgarian  Government; 
but  here  again  the  American  element  in- 
tervenes in  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
Russian  agent  at  Sofia,  M.  Bachmetieff, 
is  married  to  an  American  wife,  and 
Mme.  Bachmetieff  is  a  great  personal 
friend  of  Miss  Stone's,  so  that,  altho 
from  a  high  political  point  of  view  M. 
Bachmetieff  would  be  expected  to  oppose 
Miss  Stone's  actions,  from  a  domestic 
point  of  view  the  influence  of  Mme. 
Bachmetieff,  exercised  constantly  at 
home,  has  made  the  Russian  agent  a 
very  good  friend  and  warm  supporter 
of  the  American  missionary.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  for  any  intelligent  person  not 
to  sympathize  with  the  excellent  work 
which  the  Americ-an  missionaries  are  do- 
ing in  those  regions,  for  the  Americans 
have  not  only  done  the  work  themselves, 
they  have  stimulated  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple to  emulate  their  deeds  and  to  estab- 
lish similar  institutions.  The  most  in- 
fluential woman  in  Bulgaria,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Kossuroth,  was  a  pupil  of  Miss  Stone's. 
She  is  the  first  woman  who  ventured  to 
carry  on  business  on  her  own  account. 
She  was  educated  according  to  Ameri- 
can ideas,  and,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  took  charge  of  the  business 
he  had  left.  Mrs.  Popoff,  the  wife  of 
the  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church  at 
Sofia,  was  educated  at  an  Ohio  seminary. 
Hence  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Miss 
Stone  would  have  sallied  forth  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  village  students,  among 
whom    were    three    Bulgarian    women, 
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whom  she  was  going  to  place  in  charge 
of  schools  in  Macedonia. 

The  incident  naturally  directed  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  to  the  state  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula.  It  familiarized  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  with  the 
permanent  condition  of  the  Turkish 
provinces,  and  it  reminded  the  world  of 
one  of  the  worst  crimes  perpetrated  by 
European  diplomacy.  The  cry  of  the 
men  of  Macedonia,  "  Come  over  and  help 
us !  "  met  with  no  response  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government  of  1875.  The  Russians 
had  helped  them.  By  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  the  whole  of  what  is  known  as 
"  Big  Bulgaria,"  from  the  Danube  to  the 
vEgean,  was  liberated  from  the  blighting 
despotism  of  the  Turks.  At  the  Berlin 
Congress,  at  the  instance  of  Britain  and 
Austria,  Macedonia  was  cut  off  from  free 
Bulgaria  and  thrust  back  into  slavery  to 
enjoy  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the 
Turk.  Of  all  the  crimes  perpetrated  at 
the  Berlin  Congress  this  was  the  worst. 
A  sop  was  given  to  the  conscience  of  Eu- 
rope by  inserting  Article  23  into  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  to  secure  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Macedonia  and  other  Balkan 
provinces  the  right  of  self-government. 
Unfortunately,  as  usually  happens  in 
such  cases,  the  article  remained  a  dead 
letter. 

What  the  result  of  the  capture  of  the 
American  lady  missionary  will  be  it  is 
impossible  to  predict.  Miss  Stone  may 
be  liberated  before  these  pages  see  print, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  she  may  be  sacri- 
ficed, owing  to  alarm  excited  in  the  minds 
of  her  captors  at  being  punished  for  their 
crime.  In  either  case  the  Americans  will  be 
compelled  sooner  or  later  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  seriously.  If  the  brigands  get  their 
money,  the  profit  that  they  have  made 
upon  this  transaction  will  encourage  them 
to  develop  and  extend  the  kidnapping 
business.  More  American  missionaries 
will  be  caught  and  held  prisoners  to  be 
ransomed,  and  thus  the  American  Gov- 
ernment may  be  forced  to  take  action. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Miss  Stone  is 
killed,  the  Macedonian  question  will  at 
once  be  raised — who  can  say  with  what 
consequence? 

Thirty  years  ago  a  couple  of  Ameri- 
cans, Christian  men.  with  heads  on  their 
shoulders,  settled  in  Turkey  and  set  about 
teaching  on  American  methods  the  rising 
youth  of  the  East  in  an  institution  called 


the  Robert  College.  They  have  never 
from  that  day  to  this  had  at  their  com- 
mand a  greater  income  than  $30,<X)0  or 
$40,000  a  year.  They  have  insisted  that 
every  student  within  their  walls  shall  be 
thoroughly  trained  on  the  American  prin- 
ciples, which,  since  they  were  imported 
by  the  men  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  have 
well  nigh  made  the  tour  of  the  world. 
That  was  their  line  and  they  have  stuck 
to  it  now  for  thirty  years. 

With  what  result?  That  American 
college  is  to-day  the  chief  hope  of  the 
future  of  the  millions  who  inhabit  the 
Sultan's  dominions.  They  have  two  hun- 
dred students  in  the  college  to-day,  but 
they  have  trained  and  sent  out  into  the 
world  thousands  of  bright,  brainy  young 
fellows,  who  have  carried  the  leaven  of 
the  American  town  meeting  into  all  prov- 
inces of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  one  great  thing  done  in  the  making 
of  States  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century 
was  the  creation  of  the  Bulgarian  princi- 
pality. But  the  Bulgarian  principality, 
the  resurrection  of  the  Bulgarian  nation- 
ality, altho  materially  achieved  by  the 
sword  of  the  liberating  and  avenging 
hordes  of  Russia,  was  due  primarily  to 
the  Robert  College.  It  was  the  Ameri- 
cans who  sowed  the  seed.  It  was  the 
men  of  Robert  College  who  took  into 
Bulgaria  the  glad  newl  of  a  good  time 
coming  when  Bulgaria  would  be  free. 
And  when  the  Russian  army  of  libera- 
tion returned  home  after  the  peace  was 
signed  it  passed  down  the  Bosphorus, 
and  as  each  huge  transport,  crowded 
with  the  war-worn  veterans  of  the  Bal- 
kan battle  fields,  steamed  past  the  pic- 
turesque crag  of  Roumeli  Hissar,  on 
which  the  Robert  College  sits  enthroned, 
the  troops  one  and  all  did  homage  to  the 
institution  which  had  made  Bulgaria  pos- 
sible by  cheering  lustily  and  causing  the 
military  bands  to  play  American  airs.  It 
was  the  tribute  of  the  artificers  in  blood 
and  iron  to  the  architects  on  whose  de- 
sign they  had  builded  the  Bulgarian 
State. 

But  the  influence  of  the  American  col- 
lege did  not  stop  there.  When  the  Con- 
stitutional Assembly  met  at  Tirnova  to 
frame  the  constitution  of  the  new-born 
State,  it  was  the  Robert  College  gradu- 
ates who  succeeded  in  giving  the  new 
constitution  its  extreme  democratic  char- 
acter ;  and  when,  after  the  Russians  left, 
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the  Bulgarians  began  to  do  their  own 
governing,  it  was  again  the  American 
trained  men  who  displayed  the  spirit  of 
independence  which  baffled  and  angered 
the  Russian  generals.  From  that  time  to 
now  (when  I  visited  Sofia  one  Robert 
College  man  was  prime  minister  of  Bul- 
garia and  another  was  Bulgarian  Minis- 
ter at  Constantinople,  while  a  third,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  them,  was  Bulgarian 
Minister  at  Athens)  Robert  College  has 
been  a  nursery  for  Bulgarian  statesmen. 
So  marked  indeed  has  been  the  influence 
of  this  one  institution,  there  are  some 
who  say  that  of  all  the  results  of  the 
Crimean  War  nothing  was  of  such  per- 
manent importance  as  the  one  fact  that 
it  attracted  to  Constantinople  a  plain 
American  citizen  from  New  York. 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  in 
the  East  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Robert  College.  How  many  American 
citizens  are  aware,  I  wonder,  that  from 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Ararat  all  the  way 
to  the  shores  of  the  blue  yEgean  Sea 
American  missionaries  have  scattered 
broadcast  over  all  the  distressful  land 
the  seeds  of  American  principles?  The 
Russians  know  it,  and  regard  the  fact 
with  anything  but  complacency.  When 
General  Mossouloff,  the  director  of  the 
foreign  faiths  within  the  Russian  em- 
pire, visited  Etchmiadzin,  in  the  confines 
of  Turkish  Armenia,  the  Armenian  Pa- 
triarch spread  before  him  a  map  of  Asia 
Minor  which  was  marked  all  over  with 
American  colleges,  American  churches, 
American  schools  and  American  mis- 
sions. They  are  busy  everywhere,  beget- 
ting new  life  in  these  Asiatic  races.  They 
stick  to  their  Bible  and  their  spelling 
book,  but  every  year  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Armenians  and  other  Orientals  is- 
sue from  the  American  schools  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  American  Constitution. 
And  so  the  leaven  is  spreading  through- 
out the  whole  land. 

Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  remem- 
ber being  much  impressed  with  a  passage 
in  Cobden's  political  writings,  in  which, 
after  describing  the  desolation  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  garden  of  the  East  owing  to 
the  blighting  despotism  of  the  Turk,  he 
asked  whether  it  would  not  be  enormous- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  the  British  trade  in  particular,  if  the 


whole  of  the  region  now  blighted  by  the 
presence  of  the  Turk  could  be  handed 
over  to  an  American  syndicate  or  com- 
pany of  New  England  merchants,  who 
would  be  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  with  instructions  to 
run  it  on  business  principles.  "  Who 
can  doubt,"  said  the  great  free-trader, 
"  that  if  such  an  arrangement  could  be 
made,  before  long  the  desert  would  blos- 
som as  a  rose?  Great  centers  of  busy  in- 
dustry would  arise  in  territories  that 
were  at  one  time  the  granary  and  treas- 
ury of  the  world."  This  beatific  vision  of 
Manchesterdom  has  never  ceased  to 
haunt  my  memory. 

It  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  some  fine  day  there  will 
be  one  of  those  savage  outbreaks  of  re- 
ligious or  imperial  fanaticism  which  will 
lead  some  unhanged  ruffian  who  has  been 
decorated  by  the  Sultan,  or  some  Kurdish 
chief,  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  Islam  on  the  nearest 
American  mission  station.  He  will  sweep 
down  at  the  head  of  his  troops  upon  a 
school  or  manse.  The  building  will  be 
given  to  the  flames,  the  American  mis- 
sionary will  be  flung  into  the  burning 
building  to  perish  in  the  fire,  while  his 
wife  and  daughters  will  be  carried  off  to 
the  harem  of  some  pasha.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  or  more  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  practice  in  these  savage 
regions. 

Such  an  outrage,  after  all,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  kind  of  thing  to  which  the 
Christian  races  of  the  East  have  had  to 
submit  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  victims  have  been  as  white,  as  Chris- 
tian and  as  wretched  as  those  whose 
imaginary  doom  at  the  hands  of  the  Turk 
or  Kurd  I  have  been  describing.  But  in 
the  latter  case  the  girls,  with  their  de- 
voted mother,  who  may  be  subjected  to 
the  worst  outrage  at  the  hands  of  their 
captors,  would  differ  from  the  Armenians 
in  that  they  speak  English.  That  one 
difference  would  be  vital. 

There  are  eighty  millions  of  human 
beings  in  the  United  States,  most  of 
whom  speak  English,  and  each  one  of 
whom  would  feel  that  the  imprisoned 
women  were  even  as  his  own  si.sters.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  news  of  their  in- 
carceration and  outrage  reached  the 
Christian  republic  of  the  West  the  whole 
of  the  eighty  millions  whn   inhabit   the 
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invulnerable  fortress  which  nature  has 
established  between  the  fosses  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  would  start  to  their 
feet  as  one  man,  and  from  the  whole  con- 
tinent would  rise  but  one  question  and 
one  imperative  command.  The  question 
would  be:  "  Where  is  Dewey?  Where  is 
Sampson?  Where  are  our  invincible 
ironclads,  which  in  two  battles  swept  the 
flag  of  Spain  from  the  seas?  Why  are 
our  great  captains  roosting  around  upon 
their  battle  ships  while  such  horrors 
are  inflicted  upon  women  from  Amer- 
ica ?  "  And  after  that  inquiry  would  come 
quick  and  sharp  the  imperious  mandate: 
"To  the  Dardanelles!  To  the  Darda- 
nelles! " 

In  three  weeks  the  commanders  who 
shattered  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila,  and 
drove  the  ironclads  of  Admiral  Cervera 
in  blazing  ruin  upon  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
would  appear  off  the  Dardanelles  to  ex- 
act instant  and  condign  punishment  for 
the  outrage  inflicted  upon  American 
women. 

Nor  would  they  stop  at  the  Darda- 
nelles. The  Stars  and  Stripes  would 
soon  fly  over  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  American  guns  would 
sound  the  death-knell  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty.     No  power  on  earth  would  be 


able  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
can ships,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  Power 
in  Europe  that  would  even  attempt  to 
do  so.  The  patience  of  Christendom  has 
long  been  almost  worn  out,  and  Europe 
would  probably  maintain  an  expectant  at- 
titude while  the  death-blow  was  struck 
at  the  crumbling  relics  of  the  Ottoman 
Power. 

When  the  Sultan  had  fled  to  Stamboul, 
leaving  his  capital  to  the  violence  of  the 
mob,  the  Americans,  to  save  Constanti- 
nople from  the  fate  of  Alexandria,  would 
be  compelled  to  occupy  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine,  and,  as  our  experience  has  long 
shown,  it  is  much  easier  to  occupy  than 
it  is  to  evacuate.  Every  day  that  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  floated  over  the  gates 
of  the  Euxine  would  tend  to  familiarize 
Europe  with  the  idea  that,  of  all  possible 
solutions,  the  indefinite  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Americans  might 
be  open  to  fewer  objections  than  any 
other  conceivable  solution.  Thus,  at  any 
moment,  owing  to  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  normal  incident  in  the  methods  of 
Ottoman  misrule,  Cobden's  dream  might 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  great  Republic  of 
the  West  become  the  agent  for  restoring 
prosperity  and  peace  to  the  desolated 
East. 

London,  England. 


The  Town  o'   Drea 

By  A.  B.  de  Mille 


ni 


By  a  beautiful  stream  lies  the  Town  o'  Dream, 

On  a  beautiful  summer  plain, 
With  bells  achime  a  golden  time 

To  the  tune  of  a  golden  strain. 

The  road  lies  straight  through  a  golden  gate- 
Men  call  it  the   Port  o'   Sleep- 
Where  far  below  dim  waters  flow 
Through  chambers  cool  and  deep. 

O,   fair  and  bright  in  the  broad  sunlight, 
Her  streets  and  her  greening  bowers, 

And  all  day  long  a  sleepy  song 
Murmurs  of  love  and  flowers. 

And  never  a  care  can  enter  there, 

Nor  trouble  to  cause  annoy, 
There  rest  comes  sweet  to  toiling  feet 

And   weary  hearts  find  joy. 


Now  would  ye  know  the  way  to  go 
To  the  beautiful  Town  o'  Dream? 

Ye  must  seek  the  God  of  the  Land  o'  Nod, 
Ruler  of  things  that  seem. 

And  drawing  near  with  humble  cheer 

Ye'll    speak   the   Word  of  Kin, 
And  if  your  mind  is  good  and  kind 

Ye'll  freely  enter  in. 

O,  near  and  far  his  peoples  are, 

And  he  rules   them,   every  one, 
With  a  Pleasance  deep  and  a  Rod  of  Sleep 

At  setting  of  the  sun. 

By  a  beautiful  stream  lies  the  Town  o'  Dream. 

— Weary  are  we  and  fain ; 
Come,  let  us  try  the  portal  high, 

And  win  our  Town  again  ! 
King's  Coi.i.kgk,  Windsok,    N.  S. 


Statehood    for    the    Territories 


By  the  Hon.   N.   O.    Murphy 


Governor  of  Arizona 


THE  people  of  the  Territories  desire, 
above  all  things,  to  secure  State- 
hood. Constitutional  rights  should 
not  be  denied  for  sectional  reasons,  nor 
for  alleged  differences  of  opinion  upon 
public  questions.  It  is  true  that  other 
reasons  are  at  times  given,  in  a  general 
way,  based  upon  assertions  and  in  no  de- 
gree substantiated  by  proofs,  but  the 
facts  are  conspicuous  that  disputed  finan- 
cial theories  and  unwarranted  and  offen- 
sive assumption  of  superiority  because  of 
location,  and  a  selfish  unwillingness  fair- 
ly to  distribute  legislative  power,  too 
often  furnish  the  motives  which  actuate 
the  enemies  of  Statehood  in  their  un- 
patriotic and  un-American  refusal  to  ac- 
cord to  loyal  citizens  of  this  common 
country  the  rights  and  privileges  vouch- 
safed by  the  Constitution.  Such  a  des- 
potic exercise  of  legislative  power  was 
never  contemplated  by  that  inspired  work 
of  our  fathers  which  declared  the  equal- 
ity of  men.  An  opinion  expressed  upon 
the  national  monetary  policy,  or  upon 
any  specific  policy  of  legislation,  by  dif- 
ferent localities,  has  not  in  justice  the 
remotest  relation  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  Statehood.  However,  if  we 
have  been  denied  freedom  because  of 
difference  upon  financial  theories,  it  can 
be  said  truly  that  the  "  silver  question  " 
is  no  longer  a  national  issue. 

Labored  comparisons  showing  the 
ratio  of  population  of  the  new  Western 
States  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  rights 
vested  tinder  the  Constitution,  unless  our 
system  of  government  is  to  be  changed 
and  our  laws,  precedents,  rights  and  cus- 
toms disregarded.  A  favorite  argument 
with  some  is  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
allow  to  a  new  State  with  comparatively 
sparse  population  as  many  Senators  as 
are  allowed  to  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  The  intent  of  the  fathers  was, 
and  the  Constitution  contemplates,  that 
the  Senators  of  each  State  shall  be  Sen- 
ators of  all  the  States,  and  that  the 
smaller  Stages  shall  be  represented  equal- 


ly with  the  largest  in  the  upper  House 
of  Congress.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  thirty-four  Representatives,  who  can 
protect  local  State  interests.  Arizona, 
if  admitted,  will  have  but  one  Represent- 
ative. Does  New  York  fear  the  compe- 
tition? The  people  of  the  Territories 
are  true,  honest  Americans.  Intensely 
loyal  and  patriotic,  they  have  braved  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  pioneer  life, 
and  have  built  up  a  civilization  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  any ;  they  have 
added  an  empire  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion to  this  great  republic ;  they  are  true 
to  their  families  and  firesides.  Why 
should  they  be  denied  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  are  accorded  to  their 
brother  Americans  ? 

The  power  to  expand  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  by  admission  of  new 
States  is  plainly  given,  and,  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  power  by  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  it  has  been 
held  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory not  fit  for  admission  at  the  time, 
but  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  population 
and  condition  warrant.  This  territory  is 
acquired  to  become  a  State,  and  not  to  be 
held  as  a  colony  and  governed  by  Con- 
gress with  absolute  authority. 

Every  argument  and  principle  which 
should  in  justice  and  right  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  admission  of 
the  Territories  rests  simply  upon  their 
ability  to  maintain  themselves  as  States, 
and  the  desire  of  a  majority  of  their  peo- 
ple for  self-government.  No  law  prece- 
dent nor  construction  of  law  can  be 
found  to  the  contrary,  and  while  no  speci- 
fic regulation  exists  for  the  guidance  of 
Congress  in  the  admission  of  States,  the 
law,  as  recognized  by  custom  and  prece- 
dent, has  become  a  fundamental  part  of 
our  national  policy :  that  whenever  the 
people  of  a  Territory  of  this  Union  ex- 
press the  desire  for  self-government  and 
can  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  their 
competency  in  population  and  wealth,  it 
is  not  only  their  right  to  be  admitted  to 
Statehood,  but  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
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Congress  to  admit  them.  This  is  con- 
ceded by  all  of  the  authorities  upon  con- 
stitutional law  and  precedent,  and  any 
other  view  is  repugnant  to  the  inspiration 
and  patriotism  of  the  Republic.  But 
four  States  have  been  admitted  which 
had  more  than  100,000  population  at  the 
last  census  previous  to  their  admission, 
and  three  of  them — viz.,  California,  Kan- 
sas and  Utah — are  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  while  Maine  was  taken  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Eighteen  of  the  States  when 
admitted  had  less  than  .the  apportion- 
ment number  to  justify  one  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  at  the  census  taken 
previous  to  admission,  and  four  States 
did  not  have  a  stifficient  number  at  the 
census  following  admission.  What  is 
particularly  noticeable  and  instructive 
is  the  great  average  percentage  of  in- 
crease immediately  after  self-govern- 
ment is  attained :  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of 
Statehood.  Immigration  into  new  States 
is  large ;  a  greater  stability  to  values  is 
at  once  assured ;  a  stronger  feeling  of 
security  is  felt  by  investors;  capital  is 
more  confident ;  the  development  of  nat- 
ural resources  is  consequently  easier;  a 
better  class  of  public  servants,  who,  when 
they  are  elected,  are  more  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  are  put  in  office, 
and,  above  all,  that  inestimable  right  of 
American  citizenship,  freedom,  is  se- 
cured. 

Occasionally  misinformed  citizens  of 
Territories  have  declared  themselves  as 
opposed  to  Statehood  on  the  ground  of 
economy,  claiming  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  State  government  would  increase 
taxation  to  a  burdensome  degree.  The 
history  of  the  admission  of  every  State 
in  the  Union,  except  Nevada,  disproves 
this  theory ;  the  increase  in  population 
and  taxable  wealth,  as  a  rule,  far  more 
than  compensates  for  the  increased  ex- 
pense. Arizona  receives  less  than  $50,- 
000  a  year  from  Washington  by  reason 
of  the  territorial  form  of  government, 
which  amount,  at  the  present  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  the  Territory, 
amounts  to  less  than  one  and  one-half 
mills  on  the  dollar.  With  Statehood  all 
kinds  of  property  would  increase  in 
value.  It  is  believed  the  people  would  be 
more  careful  in  the  selection  of  legisla- 
tors anrl  other  public  officers;  a  more 
thorough   system  of  assessing  and  col- 


lecting taxes  would  be  adopted,  and  in- 
stead of  assessing  $100,000,000  worth  of 
property  at  $39,000,000,  as  we  do  nyw, 
we  would  require  a  more  perfect  plan 
of  financial  management,  and  the  cost  of 
government  would  be  correspondingly 
reduced.  The  Territories  are  especially 
noted  for  their  fine  schools  and  school 
buildings,  surpassing  in  these  respects 
many  of  the  oldest  States. 

Every  aspect  of  territorial  vassalage  is 
obnoxious  to  free  born  Americans.  The 
people  have  no  say  as  to  who  shall  gov- 
ern them.  Appointees  are  sent  to  the 
Territories  by  the  President,  who,  in  per- 
son or  through  subordinates  whom  they 
appoint,  expend  a  great  part  of  the 
money  collected  by  taxation.  This  is 
surely  "  taxation  without  representation." 
The  remaining  Territories  have  far  out- 
grown the  regulations  adopted  by  Con- 
gress for  their  government.  Our  judi- 
cial system  is  insufficient  and  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  the  entire  machinery  of  the  terri- 
torial system  is  inadequate  and  un- 
American,  and  our  citizens  should  in- 
sist, as  with  one  voice,  upon  emancipa- 
tion. And  if  temporarily  the  expenses 
fall  heavier  upon  the  taxpayer — which  is 
unlikely — this  will  be  a  thousandfold 
compensated.  Now  each  Territory  has 
a  delegate  in  Congress  who  is  a  quasi 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  has  no  vote,  no  rights,  little  influ- 
ence, few  privileges,  so  to  speak,  and 
when  he  solicits  the  assistance  of  Sen- 
ators he  must  act  more  like  an  humble, 
mendicant  than  like  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  commonwealth.  As 
States,  each  of  the  present  Territories 
would  have  at  least  one  Representative 
with  a  vote,  and  two  Senators,  who  could 
accomplish  more  for  their  constituents  in 
one  year  than  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  entire  territorial  life. 

Statehood  has  been  denied  to  Arizona 
because  of  sectional  prejudice,  ignorance, 
imaginary  partisan  policy  and  pure  sel- 
fishness. The  latter  reason  exists  in  the 
fact  that  our  Eastern  brethren  are  un- 
willing to  divide  legislative  representa- 
tion in  Congress.  They  refuse  to  grant 
their  brother  Americans  in  the  West, 
who  are  their  equals  in  every  respect,  the 
same  i)rivileges  under  the  Constitution 
which  they  enjoy,  and  for  which  they 
fought  and  bled.  Many  of  them  affect 
to  believe  themselves  superior  on  account 
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of  the  locality  of  their  residence  in  which 
accident  has  placed  them,  that  they  are 
!)ctter,  their  blood  bluer,  etc.  They  have 
Itccome  very  forgetful  and  selfish.  Upon 
reflection,  it  is  not  so  very  surprising 
that  ignorance  and  prejudice  on  this 
(|uestion  exist  in  some  of  the  older  sec- 
lions  of  the  country.  The  great  Web- 
ster, with  all  the  powers  of  his  mighty 
clocjuence,  opposed  the  annexation  of 
California,  and  declared  the  country  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  "  to  be  a  great 
waste  of  shifting  sands  bordered  by  3,000 
miles  of  bleak,  uninviting  sea  coast,"  and 
another  great  New  England  Senator, 
Winthrop,  declared  that  the  people  he 
assumed  to  represent  would  be  justified 
in  secession  if  the  "  Louisiana  Purchase  " 
were  perfected.  California  is  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  val- 
uable States  of  the  Union,  and  within 
the  "  Louisiana  Purchase  "  there  are  now 
nine  great  States,  besides  the  Indian 
Territory,  Oklahoma,  nearly  all  of  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Senator 
Winthrop  also  opposed  with  great 
vehemence  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

We  are  to  be  congratulated  that  public 
opinion  is  rapidly  changing,  and  the 
views  of  our  Eastern  neighbors  in  re- 
gard to  the  West  are  very  much  modi- 
fied. The  construction  of  great  trans- 
continental railroads,  the  rapid  growth  of 
cities,  tiie  development  of  immense 
wealth  in  Western  properties  and  close 
intercourse,  socially  and  commercially, 
have  lessened  the  jealousies  and  prej- 
udices of  one  locality  against  another  in 
our  common  country,  altho  misunder- 
standing in  a  large  degree  still  exists.  I 
have  heard  Eastern  Congressmen  say : 
"  We  made  a  mistake  when  we  let  in 
some  of  those  Northwestern  States," 
l^resumably  because  of  a  difference  of 
opinions  on  questions  of  national  policy. 
The  admission  of  new  States  is  not  in 
principle  a  political  question,  and  should 
not  be  made  one,  altho  unfortunately  in 
nearly  every  instance  where  a  Territory 
has  been  admitted  to  Statehood  political 
considerations  have  dominated.  Under 
certain  conditions  I  concede  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  the  responsible  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  to  consider  the 
political  efFect  of  making  new  States. 
When  the  two  great  parties  are  nearly 
equally  rci)rcscntcd  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  especially  in   the  Senate, 


and  important  questions  of  national  or 
party  policy  are  to  be  legislated  upon,  the 
party  having  the  majority  and  therefore 
responsible  for  legislation  should  not  be 
blamed  for  hesitating  before  increasing 
the  minority  representation  by  the  admis- 
sion of  States  not  in  political  accord  with 
the  administration ;  but  under  no  other 
circumstances  should  politics  be  consid- 
ered. 

H  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona are  admitted,  and  all  elect  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  which  is  not  probable  in 
more  than  one  of  them,  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  would  not  be  ma- 
terially weakened.  To  those  familiar 
with  conditions  in  the  Territories  it 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  all  three 
should  elect  Republicans.  Who  are 
"we,"  and  who  let  "we"  in?  Upon 
what  is  based  the  offensive  assumption 
that  "  they  "  may  have  the  right  to  refuse 
any  subdivision  of  this  common  coun- 
try any  constitutional  rights  or  privi- 
leges? To  disguise  their  real  reasons 
these  self-constituted  conservators  of  our 
welfare  frequently  assert  that  our  popu- 
lation is  insufficient  to  maintain  a  State 
government.  These  assertions  are  not 
only  untrue  but  concern  matters  of 
which  they  are  ignorant  and  upon  which 
they  are  prejudiced.  The  real  reason 
underlying  their  principal  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  the  Territories  is  the 
purely  selfish  desire  to  prevent  the  same 
rights  being  accorded  to  others  in 
the  nature  of  legislative  representation 
which  they  exercise.  They  do  not  wish 
us  to  have  representation  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  This  is  true,  no  matter 
how  much  they  attempt  to  conceal  their 
motives  by  talking  other  political  or  eco- 
nomical reasons. 

Arizona  cannot  be  classed  with  States 
that  may  retrograde  or  remain  stationary. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory 
increased  $6,000,000  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  every  industry  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  prosperous.  Our  population 
has  increased  104  per  cent,  during  a  dec- 
ade, according  to  the  last  census,  and  the 
percentage  is  much  greater  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  With  producing  mines  of  gold, 
silver  and  copper,  remarkable  in  extent 
and  value,  recognized  as  permanent  for 
a  lifetime  to  come;  great  vallevs  of  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  lands:  millions 
of  acres  of  uplands  and  mesas  for  graz- 
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ing;  the  largest  unbroken  pine  forest  in 
the  United  States,  capable  of  producing 
lumber  for  domestic  building  purposes 
within  the  State  and  exportation  for  a 
hundred  years ;  with  untold  millions  of 
dollars  in  undeveloped  resources,  Ari- 
zona does  not  knock  at  the  doors  of  Con- 
gress as  bankrupt  mendicant,  begging 
for  recognition,  but  with  wealth,  strength 
and  character  she  demands  her  rights 
under  the  Constitution. 

Arizona  has  135,000  people  and  one 
hundred  millions  of  taxable  wealth,  if  it 
were  all  assessed.  Our  citizens  enjoy 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  to 
respond  to  their  country's  call  for  volun- 
teers. On  Cuban  soil,  by  their  bravery 
and  heroic  conduct,  they  won  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Christendom.  An  Arizona 
flag  was  first  hoisted  over  the  ramparts 
of  the  enemy  at  San  Juan,  and  many  of 
the  Territory's  noble  heroes  sealed  with 
their  blood  an  undying  claim  upon  their 
country's  gratitude.       Their  names  and 


deeds  will  evoke  love  and  respect  as  long 
as  the  nation's  history  lives. 

Arizona's  people,  by  their  patriotism 
and  valor,  by  their  thrift  and  ability,  by 
their  loyalty  to  the  Republic,  fealty  to 
national  principles  and  every  considera- 
tion of  true  Americanism,  have  earned 
and  won  the  estimable  privilege  of  self- 
government.  They  all  ask  and  demand 
that  which  of  right  should  be  granted 
and  the  admission  of  the  Territories  into 
the  Union  as  States  without  longer  de- 
lay. In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  territorial 
governments  and  perfect  our  national 
system  on  this  continent:  not  only  be- 
cause the  remaining  Territories  are  thor- 
oughly qualified  and  entitled  to  State- 
hood, but  for  the  further  reason  that  our 
newly  acquired  insular  possessions, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and 
indirectly  Cuba,  present  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  problems  and  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  territorial  government. 

Phcenix,  Arizona. 


The    Family    versus    the    ''  Solitude    of   Self" 

By  Marion  Harland 

[We  have  asked  Marion  Harland  to  comment  on  the  recent  striking  article  by  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  believing- 
that  she  could  as  fittingly  as  any  one  close  a  discussion  which  was  sure  to  bring  to  us  the  letters  of  many  volunteer 
correspondents. — Editor.] 


EVERYBODY  has  heard,  and  next  to 
everybody  has  told,  the  story  of  the 
practical  jest  played  by  Charles  the 
Second  upon  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence. After  a  long  and  learned  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  laid  by  the  king 
before  the  savants,  "  Why,  if  a  fish  be 
put  into  a  bowl  full  to  the  brim  with 
water,  does  he  not  cause  it  to  overflow  ?  " 
an  old  member,  who  rarely  .spoke,  in- 
quired, "  Is  your  Majesty  advised  that 
such  is  the  fact  ?  " 

"  Why,  not  to  my  knowledge ! " 
laughed  the  Merry  Monarch.  "  I  but 
asked  the  question  !  " 

The  accomplished  author  of  a  paper 
published  in  The  Independent  of  De- 
cember 26th  will  forgive  me  for  recalling 
the  stale  anecdote  more  than  once  dur- 
ing the  perusal  of  "  Small  vs.  Large 
Families." 

The  assertion,  reiterated  and  insisted 


upon  by  our  earnest  author,  that  well- 
educated  men  of  this  generation,  as  a 
class,  or  even  as  a  majority,  protest 
against  Higher  Education  for  women 
will  be  news  to  many  readers  besides 
myself.  My  memory,  running  back  to 
a  day  which  Mrs.  Harper  can  know  of 
by  hearsay  alone,  recalls  with  painful 
vividness  the  time  when  to  write  a  book 
discounted  a  woman's  value  in  the  matri- 
monial market,  and  to  make  money  in 
any  way  lowered  her  social  status  ir- 
retrievably. Plain  sewing,  taken  in  se- 
cretly, and  teaching,  done  under  plain- 
tive protest,  were  the  two  reputable  av- 
enues of  employment  open  to  reduced 
gentlewomen.  Nobody  who  was  not 
visibly  reduced — that  is,  deprived  of  all 
masculine  relatives  who  could  support 
her — was  justified  in  attempting  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  Many  a  young  fellow  re- 
signed all  hope  of  home  and  independ- 
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ence  for  himself  because  his  sisters  and 
his  cousins  and  his  aunts  looked  to  him 
for  maintenance,  and  clung  to  him  as 
barnacles  to  the  hull  of  a  ship. 

Higher  education  for  women  is,  in  a 
measure,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  re- 
action of  common  sense  and  common 
justice  from  the  unreason  and  iniquity 
of  all  this.  In  various  sections  of  our 
country  Deborahs  arose  to  judgment 
upon  the  denial  to  the  human  intellect, 
when  encased  in  feminine  form,  of  all 
the  food  it  could  assimilate.  Emma 
Willard  at  Troy,  Mary  Lyon  at  Mt. 
Holyoke,  and  a  half-score  of  other  brave 
women  claimed  and  proved  that  girls 
could  be  educated  as  well  as,  and  more 
easily  than,  boys. 

Those  who  watched  with  me  the  dawn 
of  this  new  era  and  the  brightening  of 
its  promise  into  the  perfect  day  of  the 
confessed  mental  equality  of  the  sexes 
will  bear  me  witness  that,  as  the  standard 
of  scholarship  in  girls'  schools  was  raised 
from  year  to  year,  it  was  the  fathers, 
even  more  than  the  mothers  of  the  pu- 
pils, who  cheered  on  the  innovators. 
Coxcombs,  afraid  to  measure  minds  with 
clever  girls,  and  illiterate  despots,  tena- 
cious of  ancient  traditions,  raised  and 
swelled  the  cry  against  "  blue  stockings  " 
and  "  strong-minded  women."  Sensible 
men  who  knew  the  world,  the  needs  of 
women  and  the  advantages  of  well- 
trained,  well-stored  intellects,  held  out 
strong  hands  to  the  resolute  climbers. 

An  inevitable  sequence  of  the  higher 
education  of  women  was  the  just  de- 
mand for  the  repeal  of  laws  made  when 
they  were,  virtually,  minors  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  The  plea  was,  in 
effect :  "  Now  that  you  have  taken  off 
our  swaddling  bands,  let  us  use  our 
hands  and  our  feet." 

And — let  it  be  remembered  as  long  as 
women's  brains  can  reason  and  women's 
hearts  can  respond  to  generosity  and 
true  manliness — man  gave  us  that  for 
which  we  asked ! 

Fifty  years  ago  Edwin  Whipple,  then 
in  the  front  rank  of  American  essayists, 
wrote,  apropos  of  a  woman's  lecture, 

"  It  is  an  incontestable  truth  that  what  a 
woman  can  do  as  well  as  a  man  could  do  it,  she 
has.  a  right  to  do." 

I   rejoice  that   a   clear-headed,   great- 


hearted New  England  man  said  it.  I 
rejoice  yet  more  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  not  a  sensible,  God-fearing  American 
citizen  who  loves  his  kind  and  his  coun- 
try and  who  reverences  woman  at  her 
best  estate  who  would  not  echo  the 
sentiment,  "  What  a  woman  can  do  as 
well  as  a  man  could  do  it,  she  has  a  right 
to  do."  God  gave  her  the  right,  and  her 
helper,  man,  cannot,  if  he  would,  and 
would  not  if  he  could,  take  it  from  her. 

As  the  natural  result  of  these  changed 
conditions  we  see  the  New  Woman,  per- 
fectly equipped  in  mind,  body  and  estate, 
to  be  the  helpmeet  for  man, — his  true 
yoke-fellow,  and  to  aid  him  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  that  divinest  dream  of  the 
philanthropist,  the  possible  perfectibility 
of  humanity.  She  studies  at  the  same 
desk;  she  sells  at  the  same  counter;  she 
paints  in  the  same  studio;  she  bargains 
in  the  same  stock  market;  sits  in  the 
same  convention  and  lectures  from  the 
same  platform,  and  serves  on  the  same 
school-board  with  what  Frances  Willard 
taught  us  to  call  "  Our  Big  Brother." 
She  walks  the  hospitals  at  his  side,  at- 
tends the  same  clinical  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  consults  with  him  in  the  sick 
room.  He  says  no  longer,  "  Sit  still  and 
be  silent,  and  if  you  are  very  submissive 
and  teachable  you  may  ask  of  me  at  home, 
and  I  will  answer  you  at  my  royal  pleas- 
ure and  in  my  royal  way."  But — "  Come 
and  help  us  straighten  the  crooked  ways 
of  this  world  of  ours,  our  joint  heritage. 
Help  us  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
nigh,  even  unto  our  doors."  There  is 
to-day  but  one  university  in  the  United 
States  which  refuses  to  open  its  doors 
to  women  students. 

If  I  grow  warm  in  refuting  what  I 
feel  to  be  an  unjust  arraignment  of  our 
brotherly  helpers,  it  is  because  I  know 
so  many  such  men ;  I  have  so  constantly 
felt  the  inspiration  of  their  sympathy,  the 
stimulus  of  their  bon  camaraderie,  that 
I  would  be  an  ingrate  were  I  to  with- 
hold testimony  to  that  effect.  Wise, 
large-hearted  men  who  are  leaders  of 
thought  in  America — and  whom  I  must 
also  call  magnanimous  when  I  see  how 
patiently  they  endure  aspersion  of  their 
kindly  motives — are  more  than  willing 
that  we  should  make  the  very  best  of 
ourselves. 

With   these   thoughts   burning   like   a 
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fire  in  my  bones,   I  read,  as  a  strange 
language,  that 

"  Woman  has  never  attempted  one  advanced 
step  which  has  not  been  blocked  by  these  two 
words — Wifehood  and  Motherhood.  .  .  . 
Marriage,  nowadays,  is  by  no  means  so  neces- 
sary to  women  as  men  are  apt  to  think ;  and 
while,  if  all  the  conditions  were  favorable,  the 
average  woman  might  prefer  to  be  married,  she 
may  not  consider  it  worth  the  sacrifices  which 
are  oftentimes  required.  The  number  of  edu- 
cated women  who  take  this  position  is  apt  to 
increase,  so  long  as  men  continue  to  insist  on 
a  certain  amount  of  ignorance  and  a  strong 
constitution  as  the  essentials  of  matrimony. 
After  a  while,  when  they  become  liberal  enough 
and  wise  enough  to  make  intellectual  com- 
panionship, sympathy  of  thought  and  con- 
geniality in  tastes  the  prominent  features,  they 
may  be  able  to  convince  such  women  of  its 
great  advantages." 

"  I  am  not  denyin',"  says  George 
Eliot's  inimitable  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  that 
wimmen  is  fools.  God  A'mighty  made 
'em  to  match  the  men  !  " 

There  may  be,  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  in  free  America,  some  masculjne 
fools  who  stipulate  for  "  a  certain  amount 
of  ignorance  as  an  essential  of  matri- 
mony." With  these  educated  gentle- 
women need  not  concern  themselves. 
Feminine  fools  to  match  them  are  made 
to  order  and  in  abundance.  The  supply 
always  meets  the  demand. 

The  clause  of  the  above  quotation  at 
which  I  pause,  amazed  and  perplexed,  is 
that  which  declares  wifehood  and 
motherhood  to  be  a  block  upon  the 
wheels  of  true  advancement  for  our  sex. 

I  smiled,  not  unkindly,  the  other  day, 
in  reading  the  protest  of  the  President 
of  a  girls'  college  against  the  demand 
that  she  should  be  expected  to  educate 
her  pupils  for  the  duties  of  wives  and 
mothers.  It  was  enough,  she  said — and 
very  sensibly — that  she  should  aim  to 
develop  their  mental,  moral  and,  physical 
powers  judiciously,  teaching  girls  to 
make  the  best  of  themselves,  as  indi- 
vidual women.  The  naive  demurrer 
suggests  inevitably  M.  Jourdain's  aston- 
ishment at  finding  that  he  had  been  talk- 
ing prose  all  his  life  and  never  suspected 
it. 

A  long  stride  will  be  taken  toward 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  dream  I 
spoke  of  just  now  when  "  the  perfect 
woman,  nobly  planned,"  and  brought  up 


to  the  full  measure  of  her  being  by  the 
means  our  protesting  President  pledges 
herself  to  use,  shall  be  joined  in  God's 
own  ordinance  of  marriage  to  the  per- 
fect man,  developed  by  similar  methods 
in  his  scholastic  halls.  And  this,  tho 
president  and  professor  may  have 
wrought  without  conscious  design  of 
improving  the  human  race  in  coming 
generations. 

At  this  point  we  will  follow  our  essay- 
ist's example  and  use  great  plainness  of 
speech.  The  policy  of  education  and 
living  that  contemplates  the  improvement 
of  the  human  race  of  this  generation, 
alone,  is  imperfect  and  shortsighted. 
Each  of  us,  by  the  very  fact  of  our  birth 
and  continued  existence,  has  laid  upon 
us  the  duty  to  leave  the  world  better,  and 
not  worse,  because  we  have  lived  in  it. 

Says  our  essayist : 

"  Think  what  it  means  for  a  woman  to  give 
the  core  of  her  life,  the  beautiful  years  between 
twenty  and  forty-five,  the  time  when  the  men- 
tal powers  are  at  their  best,  when  enjoyment 
in  the  pleasant  things  of  the  world  is  keenest, 
to  the  exacting  demands  of  the  nursery ! 

"  In  demurring,  conscientious  women  do  not 
base  their  objections  on  the  ground  that  '  they 
can  be  something  better  than  the  mother  of 
children,'  but  rather  on  their  right  to  claim  a 
part  of  life  for  what  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  so 
aptly  calls  the  '  Solitude  of  Self.'  " 

Think — let  us  say,  in  like  strain — 
what  it  is  for  a  man  who  loves  books,  art, 
travel,  study  and  leisure  for  scientific 
research ;  whose  "  mind  to  him  a  king- 
dom is  " — nay,  an  empire,  in  breadth 
and  riches, — to  spend  twenty,  twenty- 
five,  thirty  beautiful  years,  the  core  of 
his  life,  in  practising  a  profession  by 
which  he  is  to  enlarge  his  influence,  to 
benefit  mankind  and  lay  up  wealth  to  be 
distributed  for  noble  ends  and  which* 
will  provide  competence  and  luxury  for 
his  declining  years ! 

Yet  how  do  we  characterize  him  who 
buries  himself  in  the  Solitude  of  Self, 
making  present  comfort  and  personal  en- 
joyment the  chief  object  of  an  immortal 
soul,  the  life  that  now  is  the  limit  of  de- 
sire, ambition  and  achievement? 

"  For  the  public  to  insist  that  every  marriage 
shall  result  in  children  is  an  impertinent  inter- 
ference with  private  rights." 

Thus  our  essayist  in  good  round 
terms. 
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The  public  of  this,  and  of  every  age, 
claims  the  right  to  have  a  word  in  what- 
soever menaces  the  public  good.  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  demonstrable  by  di- 
rect physical  evidence  and  according  to 
the  consensus  of  nature,  common  sense, 
domestic,  social  and  political  economy, 
that  marriage  should  "  result  in  chil- 
dren." If  the  statement  sound  bald,  it  is 
because  the  truth  must  sometimes  be 
unclothed.  The  exquisite  tripartite 
physique  of  every  woman  is  fashioned 
with  express  reference  to  that  end.  God 
set  in  her  members,  when  they  were  cun- 
ningly fashioned,  the  stamp  of  this  pur- 
pose, and  appointed  her  mission  to  the 
"  generation  following."  And  God 
makes  no  mistakes.  He  is  never  a  pur- 
poseless, eccentric  economist. 

In  the  "  beautiful  years  "  (I  thank  our 
brilliant  essayist  for  the  phrase!)  dur- 
ing which  her  children  are  growing  up 
about  her  knees,  she  is  making  her  per- 
manent investments  for  the  harvest-time, 
writing  her  messages  of  love,  of  heroism, 
of  faith  and  hope  upon  the  age  which  is 
to  be. 

Naturalists  tell  us  that  the  larvae  which 
are  to  be  queen-bees  by  and  by  do  not 
differ  at  first  from  those  that  are  to  de- 
velop into  workers  and  drones.  They 
are  made  royal  by  the  food  upon  which 
ihey  are  nourished  from  the  instant  they 
leave  the  eg^.  Solomon  might  have  add- 
ed to  his  adjuration  to  the  sluggard, 
"  Go  to  the  bees,  ye  mothers ;  consider 
their  ways  and  be  wise."  The  true  im- 
mortality of  influence  is  not  hers  who 
writes  an  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  or  a  "  Con- 
suelo,"  or  a  "  Corinne,"  or  a  "  Middle- 
march,"  or  paints  "  The  Horse  Fair,." 
or  hews  from  insensate  stone  such  mar- 
vels of  beauty  as  "  Puck  "  and  "  Zeno- 
bia."  Maria  Mitchell,  Mary  Somerville 
and  Caroline  Herschel  wrote  their  names 
among  the  stars.  It  is  the  mother's 
prerogative  to  form  souls  that  will  out- 
live the  stars.  Said  Lincoln  at  Gettys- 
burg: 

"  The  world  will  soon  forget  what  we  say 
here  to-day.  The  world  will  never  forget  what 
those  heroes  did  here  on  that  July  day." 

Eternitv  will  carry  on  and  on  the  story 
of  what  the  mothers  of  the  land  are  say- 
ing and  doing  to-day.  Viewing  the  life 
which  now  is  and  that  which  is  to  come 


from  this  standpoint,  every  wife  should 
accept  motherhood  as  a  patent  of  no- 
bility. She  should  fulfil  the  duties  it 
involves  as  unto  the  Maker  whose  co- 
worker she  is  and  the  race  whose  des- 
tinies are  in  her  hands. 

Thirty  odd  years  ago  I  gat  me  by 
stealth,  as  it  were,  into  a  Woman's 
Rights'  Convention.  Not  that  I  felt 
especially  interested  in  the  movement  as 
then  set  forth,  but  because  I  had  heard 
that  Lucy  Stone  and  Lucretia  Mott  were 
to  be  there  and  I  wished  to  see  them. 
As  I  entered,  furtively,  for  fear  of  being 
recognized  by  somebody,  a  little  man  was 
speaking.  A  little  man,  with  a  little 
voice,  little  hands  and  feet,  a  big  head 
and  very  long  hair.  And  this  was  the 
first  sentence  that  reached  my  ears: 

"  Ladietli  and  gentlemen  !  We  are  gathered 
iiere  to-day  to  contend  with  heart  and  thonl 
and  voithe,  and  if  need  be,  to  the  death,  for 
the  divine  wight"  of  Woman  to  poththeth  her- 
thelf." 

The  small  warrior's  occupation  would 
be  gone  were  he  a  creature  of  to-day. 
Our  woman  "  possesses  herself,"  through 
and  through — as  the  far  Westerners  say 
— "  with  a  vengeance."  She  holds 
houses,  lands  and  stocks  in  her  own 
name ;  she  can  buy  and  sell  and  devise 
her  property  at  her  will  and  pleasure. 
The  New  York  woman's  signature  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  conveyance  of  real 
estate  on  the  part  of  her  husband ;  nor 
can  he,  with  fifty  lawyers  at  his  back, 
will  away  her  dower  right  of  one-third 
of  all  he  possessed.  She  can,  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent,  sell  the  house  over 
his  head  which  he  deeded  to  her  in  the 
days  of  comparative  conjugal  felicity, and 
bequeath  to  whomsoever  she  will  every 
stick,  stone  and  stiver  she  calls  her  own. 
He  must  pay  all  debts  of  her  contracting, 
if  he  beggars  himself  by  so  doing.  She 
may  be  worth  a  million  in  her  own  right, 
and  he  go  into  bankruptcy  through  in- 
ability to  touch  one  cent  of  her  fortune. 
He  must  share  his  wages  with  her  and 
their  children.  Unless  she  chooses  to 
give  them  to  him,  her  savings  all  go  into 
her  own  pocket. 

T  have  seriouslv  pondered  at  times 
upon  the  obvious  humanity  of  establish- 
ing a  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Hus- 
bands and  of  organizing  a  Man's  Rights 
Movement.    What  our  Rig  Brother  has 
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done  for  us  deserves  some  return.  His 
altruism  throws  into  the  shade  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  eider-duck,  who  tears 
out  her  down  by  the  mouthful,  baring 
her  breast  to  the  wind  to  provide  lining 
for  the  family  nest. 

Returning  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  "  block "  in  woman's  true  ad- 
vancement offered  by  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  I  review  our  essayist's  array 
of  the  disadvantages  of  what  I  hardly 
dare,  in  this  connection,  to  call  the  holy 
estates  of  marriage  and  maternity: 

"  It  is  only  in  recent  years,  since  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  children,  that 
the  life  insurance  companies  will  insure  women. 
They  refused,  on  account  of  the  terrible  mor- 
tality in  childbirth,  which,  as  the  ages  go  by, 
counts  more  victims  than  all  the  wars.  Is  it 
not  asking  a  great  deal  of  a  woman  to  face 
death  deliberately  every  few  years  from  youth 
to  middle  age?  " 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  writer  of 
Mrs.  Harper's  intelligence  does  not  chal- 
lenge statistics  rashly.  I  have  none  at 
hand  with  which  to  refute  this  sweeping 
statement.  Wanting  these,  I  must  yet 
be  allowed  to  question  if  the  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies here  referred  to  is  based  upon  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children  born. 
I  have  talked  repeatedly  and  freely  with 
the  medical  examiners  of  several  leading 
companies  with  regard  to  the  rules  regu- 
lating the  issue  of  policies  to  married 
women,  and  have  never  heard  this  given 
as  one  of  the  reasons  that  have  induced 
companies  within  the  last  quarter-century 
to  alter  their  regulations  in  this  regard. 

If  I  am  in  error  I  hope  some  intelligent 
authority  will  set  me  right.  However 
this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
deaths  from  child-birth  have  diminished 
by,  perhaps,  fifty  per  cent,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  "  confinements  "  within 
the  compass  of  two  generations.  Su- 
perior surgical  skill  and  infinitely  better 
nursing  lessen  suffering  and  danger  un- 
til the  talk  of  "  facing  death  deliberately 
every  few  years "  is  an  exaggeration. 
I  dare  affirm,  and  with  little  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
expedients  for  avoiding  child-birth,  un- 
known to  our  grandmothers,  are  respon- 
sible for  more  pain  and  more  chronic  in- 
validism than  the  natural  process  of 
bringing  children  into  the  world  accord- 
ing to  God's  appointment. 


Again : 

"  In  the  pioneer  days  of  our  country  the 
need  of  large  families  was  greater  than  any 
other,  but  that  need  no  longer  exists.  We  are 
already  increasing  more  rapidly  than  necessity 
requires.  If  the  percentage  is  as  great  the  next 
decade  as  the  last  we  shall  have  one  hundred 
million  people  in  the  United  States.  We  have, 
at  the  present  time,  26,111,000  children  of 
school  age.  The  very  least  danger  that 
threatens  us  is  that  of  depopulation. 

"  Why,  then,  the  continual  cry  that  women 
must  be  barred  from  the  colleges  and  the  in- 
dustries lest  it  aflfect  their  capacity  as  mothers  ? 
Instead  of  insisting  upon  larger  families  it 
should  be  urged  that  they  become  smaller." 

Without  troubling  ourselves  again 
with  the  inquiry  as  to  who  they  are 
who  "  continually  do  cry,"  I  observe  that, 
as  in  native  American  families  the  aver- 
age of  children  born  is  already  but  three 
to  each  home,  obedience  to  such  "  urg- 
ing "  would,  approximate  cessation  of 
production  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
born  and  resident  citizens  of  this  great 
and  growing  Republic. 

It  would  keep  on  growing,  neverthe- 
less. No  economic  arguments,  no  glitter- 
ing offers  of  superior  educational  advan- 
tages, no  plea  for  the  "  Solitude  of  Self  " 
as  the  birthright  of  every  woman,  would 
check  the  prolificness  of  the  least  de- 
sirable elements  of  our  "  mixed  multi- 
tude." The  twentieth  century  would 
witness  our  denationalization.  The  mod- 
ern wife  of  "  advanced  "  views  should 
be  patriotic  enough  to  be  willing  to 
furnish  rulers  for  the  land  she  loves 
— strong,  brave,  pure  sons,  trained  to 
become  masters  among  men.  That  large- 
rninded  women,  fully  awake  to  the  cry- 
ing need  of  the  nation  for  the  right  sort 
of  leaven,  do  not  see  in  this  an  ambition 
which  makes  the  "  beautiful  years  "  spent 
in  the  nursery  sublime,  is  a  problem  that 
perplexes  long-sighted  philanthropists. 

"  With  an  apology  for  being  personal," 
our  essayist  gives  several  anecdotes  illus- 
trating the  sentiment  of  men  of  advanced 
views  upon  this  subject.  A  banker,  with 
an  only  son,  would  be  glad  to  have 

"  a  few  more  children,  but  I  am  not  willing  for 
my  wife  or  myself  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
would  be  necessary.  We  are  perfectly  alike  in 
our  tastes ;  we  love  music  and  art,  good  lec- 
tures, the  theater  and  society  in  moderation; 
we  like  to  take  long  walks  and  to  travel.  We 
married  so  that  we  might  enjoy  these  things 
together.     If  every  few  years  there  had  been 
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another  child  we  would  simply  have  had  to 
settle  down  to  a  humdrum  and  commonplace 
existence,  which  would  have  been  unendur- 
able." 

I  leave  the  story  to  speak  for  itself.  If 
the  good  things  enumerated  be  the  best 
life  can  offer  to  heart  and  mind,  the 
banker  is  wise  in  his  generation.  If 
husband  and  wife  are  humdrum  and 
commonplace  in  themselves,  they  have 
chosen  the  better  part. 

"  The  wealthy  president  of  a  corpora- 
tion "  would  give  half  he  is  worth  for  a 
daughter.  "  A  professional  man  of  much 
refinement  and  sensibility  speaks  with 
emotion ; "  another,  "  has  a  beautiful 
house  and  spacious  grounds  which  would 
be  a  paradise  for  children."  One  and  all, 
they  dismiss  paternal  yearnings,  and  sac- 
rific  hopes  of  leaving  children  to  keep 
their  names  alive  upon  the  earth,  because 
of  intense  sympathy  with  the  wives  who 
would  suffer  in  bringing  them  into  the 
world. 

One  more  and  a  final  quotation: 

"  A  man  with  a  keen  love  of  books  and  order 
and  quiet  went  home  every  night  from  his 
large  and  exacting  business  to  a  house  full 
of  little  ones,  a  tired,  nervous  wife  and  in- 
evitable noise  and  confusion.  One  evening  he 
called  on  a  friend,  who  had  been  married  at 
the  same  time,  but  had  no  family.  The  house 
was  in  exquisite  order,  his  friend  was  stretched 
out  in  an  easy  chair  and,  by  a  shaded  l^mp,  his 
wife,  daintily  dressed,  rested  and  fresh,  waS 
reading  aloud.  Looking  about,  he  said  with  a 
sigh :  '  No  man  could  love  his  children  more 
than  I  do,  but  this  was  my  dream  of  marriage !  ' 

"  Must  the  sweetest  dreams  be  prevented 
from  fulfilment  because  of  an  alleged  duty  to 
the  public  when  life  is  so  short  and  contains  at 
best  so  little  of  happiness?  " 

Before  bringing  forward  (without 
apology)  a  companion  sketch  taken  from 
life  to  the  pretty  picture  just  presented, 
let  me  observe  that  a  tired,  nervous  wife 
and  a  disorderly  home  are  not  the  "  in- 
evitable "  accompaniments  of  a  house  full 
of  little  ones.  A  practical  young  matron 
beside  me  suggests  that  "  in  a  well  regu- 


lated household  the  children  are  put  to 
bed  early  enough  to  give  the  parents  the 
quiet  evening  which  was  this  man's 
dream  of  life." 

"  That  is  another  story."  We  have 
not  room  for  even  the  first  chapter  of  it 
here. 

A  month  ago  I  attended  the  funeral 
of  a  devoted  servant  of  the  church,  an 
active  citizen,  a  beloved  husband  and 
father,  who  went  down  to  his  grave  full 
of  years  and  honors.  The  family  con- 
nection is  large  and  every  branch  of  it 
was  represented  at  the  services  held  in 
the  homestead.  The  widow  leaned  on 
the  arm  of  a  stalwart  son  in  the  progress 
to  the  grave ;  the  tender  hands  of  her 
daughters  arranged  her  wrappings,  a 
granddaughter  carried  extra  shawls,  and 
two  grandsons  assisted  her  to  alight 
from  the  carriage.  The  patriarch  of  the 
tribe,  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  walked 
between  a  daughter  and  a  son ;  about  his 
white-haired  sister  hovered  her  devoted 
children,  solicitous  lest  the  winds  of  win- 
ter should  visit  her  too  rudely.  Daugh- 
ters and  sons-in-law  and  grandchildren — 
manly  boys  and  graceful  girls — were 
gathered,  affectionate  satellites,  around 
the  central  group. 

"  I  am  not  comfortless,"  said  the 
widow,  as  I  bade  her  "  good-by  "  after 
the  return  to  the  smitten  home.  "  The 
dear  children  make  life  worth  living." 

The  octogenarian  answered  her :  "  You 
are  right !  They  are  the  best  investment 
one  can  make.  We  know  this  in  old  age, 
if  never  before." 

"  Life  is  short  "  and  the  happiness  it 
contains  for  those  whose  dream  is  of 
present  pleasure  and  ephemeral  amuse- 
ments is  the  frailest  of  bubbles.  Young 
lives,  which  have  sprung  from  our  own, 
are  linked  into  and  welded  with  ours  and 
carry  them  on  into  the  eternities.  To  us 
the  days  never  come  when  we  shall  say, 
"  We  have  no  pleasure  in  them."  Parent- 
hood robs  old  age  of  its  terrors  and  de- 
fies death  itself. 

POMPTON,    N.    J. 
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Our    Consular    System 

By  Albion  W.   Tourgee 

United  States  Consul  at  Bordeaux,  France 


THE  consul  is  valuable  to  a  nation 
seeking  commercial  expansion 
chiefly  through  his  eyes,  and  the 
American  consul  has  no  rival  in  any 
other  consular  service  as  an  observer. 
He  may  not  shine  on  the  golf  links  nor 
have  any  very  wild  ambition  to  dazzle 
society  in  a  foreign  capital ;  he  may  not 
even  be  an  accomplished  cicerone  or  as 
keen  as  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
pursuit  of  commercial  gain  through  offi- 
cial opportunity,  but  he  has  the  irrepress- 
ible desire  of  his  countrymen  to  under- 
stand everything  he  sees  that  is  new.  He 
knows  how  things  are  done  at  home  and 
notes  with  instinctive  readiness  every 
variation  from  accustomed  methods, 
every  awkward  and  antiquated  tool  or 
machine,  as  well  as  every  new  and  im- 
proved one.  He  is  the  scout  of  our  for- 
eign trade,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  our  pro- 
ducers. For  years  he  has  been  doing 
work  which  no  other  consular  service 
can  equal,  because  their  officers  have  not 
had  the  same  training.  They  have  no 
memories  of  the  farm  or  factory  as  real 
facts  in  their  own  lives.  They  may  have 
passed  more  examinations,  but  they  have 
seen  less  and  have  not  learned  to  note  the 
things  of  every  day  life,  to  study  men  as 
well  as  books. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  in  the  United 
States — has,  indeed,  been  the  fashion  for 
many  years — to  speak  with  contemptu- 
ous depreciation  of  our  consular  serv- 
ice. Until  one  comes  to  study  its  work 
somewhat  closely,  he  is  almost  certain  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  it  is  noted  for 
nothing  but  general  incompetency  and 
universal  neglect  of  its  most  important 
functions.  It  is  hardly  strange  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  Instead  of  adapting 
it  to  the  new  economic  conditions,  we 
have  been  steadily  trying  to  restrict  even 
its  former  scope  with  half-defined  duties 
and  ill-defined  powers.  One  of  our  best 
historians  has  assured  us  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  it  was  merely  a  sink 
of  corruption  throughout  Europe.  He 
had  not  time  to  examine  the  policy  which 
made  our  commercial  representatives  in 
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Europe  at  that  time  mere  starved  rats, 
suspected,  maligned,  given  no  opportu- 
nity and    deprived    of    honorable    hope. 
The  general  tone  of  that  element  of  our 
press  which  professes  special  knowledge 
upon  such  subjects  has  for  years  been 
depreciative    to    the    verge    of    absolute 
abuse  of  our  consular  service,  not  even 
scrupling  to  declare  it  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  that  of  other  countries.    Three 
years  ago  I  began  in  earnest  the  study 
of  consular  history — that  is,  the  history 
of  the  consular  systems    of    the  world, 
considered  especially  as  agencies  for  the 
extension  and  regulation  of  international 
commerce.    A  penchant  for  international 
law  and  the  study  of  social  movements 
indicative  of  national  character  had  fa- 
miliarized me  with  the  consular  functions 
in  a  general  way;    but    the    remarkable 
change  in  commercial  conditions  which 
have    occurred    since  a  British  premier 
scornfully  asked  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, "  Who  ever  knew  a  consul  to  be 
a  gentleman  ?  "  led  me  to  believe  that  a 
like  change  was  destined  to  occur  in  in- 
ternattonal  relations  in  which  the  consul 
must  play  a  role  of  constantly  increas- 
ing   importance.'     I    determined,    there- 
fore, to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
evolution  of  the  consular  function  as  at 
present    recognized   by   various   govern- 
ments.    By  favor  of  Hon.  John  Hay,  at 
that  time  our  Ambassador  at  London,  I 
received  from  the  British  Foreign  Office 
a  remarkable  series  of  documents  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Consular  Service.     From 
France    and    other    countries,    through 
friends  and  colleagues,  I  obtained  per- 
haps the  best  collection  of  official  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  this  subject  ever  made, 
while  others  kindly  gave  me  assistance 
with  the  bibliography  of  the  subject.     I 
have  no  desire  to  weary  my  readers  with 
any  detailed  recital  of  this  investigation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  both  surprised, 
delighted  and  annoyed  at  the  conclusions 
forced  upon  me  thereby.     Among  them 
were  the  following: 

I.  That  the  f miction  of  the  consul  as 
the  scout  and   forerunner  of  a  nation's 
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export  trade  is  a  matter  of  very  recent 
origin.  Practically  a  half  century  covers 
its  effective  existence. 

2.  That  in  this  matter  the  American 
consul  excels  all  his  foreign  colleagues. 
Even  with  the  strenuous  efforts  recently 
made  by  the  British  Government  in  that 
direction,  he  has  really  no  competitor 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  commercial 
observer.  It  is  beyond  all  question  that 
the  "  Consular  Reports  "  and  "  Commer- 
cial Relations "  reports  of  the  United 
States  since  1880  constitute  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  commercial  facts,  observations 
and  suggestions  which  cannot  be  excelled 
by  any  other  country,  and  to  which  the 
cyclopedists  and  economists  of  every  com- 
mercial nation  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions. This  is  admitted  by  all  commer- 
cial authorities,  especially  by  those  which 
make  very  often  unacknowledged  use  of 
what  the  industry  and  skilled  observa- 
tion of  our  consuls  has  gleaned  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

3.  That,  instead  of  the  almost  universal 
contempt  which  has  been  visited  upon 
our  consular  service  in  the  past,  its  work 
as  a  corps  of  indefatigable  commercial 
observers  should  be  a  matter  of  universal 
pride  to  the  American  people.  Of  them 
it  can  truly  be  said  in  well  deserved  com- 
mendation : 

"...     there  is  not  one 
Who  less  has  said  or  more  has  done 
*     Than  thou." 

From  the  earliest  period  in  which  this 
curious  official  had  a  half-recognized 
existence  the  consul  has  been  more  or 
less  discredited.  He  has  been  the  inter- 
national representative  of  trade,  and 
trade  has  been  and  still  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  regarded  as  discreditable. 
The  army,  the  navy  and  diplomacy  have 
always  been  accounted  honorable  and 
aristocratic  services ;  but  it  is  less  than 
forty  years  since  the  great  English  states- 
man scouted  the  idea  that  a  "  gentleman  " 
would  ever  condescend  to  consular  em- 
ployment. To-day  the  lowest,  laziest  and 
most  insignificant  diplomatic  attache 
takes  precedence  in  every  capital  of  the 
world  over  the  most  industrious  and 
valuable  consular  representative  of  any 
commercial  nation.  We  followed  in  this 
the  lead  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world, 
and  not  the  least  instructive  feature  of 
our  consular  history  is  the  continuous 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  minimize 


the  consular  function  and  reduce  the 
service  to  a  mere  clerical  force.  Two 
things  have  saved  it.  (i)  The  fact  that 
international  commercial  relations  are 
daily  becoming  more  important  than  po- 
litical relations — the  economic  relations 
of  peoples  more  important  than  the  diplo- 
matic relations  between  courts.  This 
change  alone  must  compel  in  the  near 
future  a  more  serious  consideration  of 
the  consular  service,  and  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  a  more  reason- 
able and  proper  regard  for  a  service  on 
the  perfection  of  which  the  future  of  our 
national  conmierce  so  greatly  depends. 
(2)  Another  thing  which  tends  irresisti- 
bly in  this  direction  is  the  fact  that  with- 
out any  of  the  inducements  which  help 
to  secure  valuable  work  in  other  branches 
of  the  public  service,  the  work  of  our 
consular  officials  has  been  of  a  character 
to  awaken  the  surprise,  the  envy,  and  not 
seldom  the  antipathy,  of  other  countries. 

If  the  army  and  navy  have  increased 
the  national  domain,  the  consular  serv- 
ice has  not  less  faithfully  and  under  most 
discouraging  conditions  showed  the  way 
by  which  the  new  epoch  in  our  history 
may  be  made  tributary  to  our  prosperity 
and  enable  the  Republic  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence to  other  lands  and  peoples,  not 
by  force  of  arms  alone,  but  by  demon- 
strating the  inestimable  advantage  of  re- 
publican institutions  from  a  commercial 
as  well  as  a  political  point  of  view. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  there  have  been  in- 
competent and  unworthy  consuls.  The 
really  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  con- 
sular system  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
United  States  has  not  had  the  effect  to 
wholly  eliminate  desire  or  aptitude  for 
such  work.  That  the  service  needs  re- 
organization is  beyond  doubt.  The  func- 
tion of  the  consul  to-day  is  so  changed 
from  that  of  the  past,  his  relation  to  the 
country  he  represents  and  that  to  which 
he  is  accredited  are  so  different  from 
those  of  yesterday,  that  the  past  of  the 
service  is  itself  a  most  serious  obstacle 
to  its  best  and  most  efficient  development. 
Many  of  the  reforms  that  have  been  sug- 
gested for  its  amendment  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  no  improvement  of  present 
conditions,  but  the  very  reverse.  As  to 
these  features,  however,  I  hope  to  ex- 
press myself  in  a  more  permanent  form 
at  an  early  day.  What  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  at  the  present  time  is  the 
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fact  that  our  American  producers  and 
exporters  seem  likely  to  fall  into  an  error 
exactly  the  reverse  of  their  past, — from 
failure  to  understand  or  appreciate  the 
work  of  our  consuls,  they  have  suddenly 
come  to  expect  of  them  impossibilities. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  American 
business  man  rarely  paid  enough  attention 
to  the  work  of  our  consular  service  to 
preserve  its  reports  for  reference.  Even 
now  he  would  often  rather  ask  the  State 
Department  to  send  out  a  circular  to 
them  than  consult  previous  volumes  of 
reports  in  which  the  subject  of  which 
he  desires  information  has  been  fully 
treated.  Indeed,  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  to  expect  the  consul  not  only  to  find 
new  avenues  of  commerce,  but  to  do  the 
work  which  only  an  expert  in  each  par- 
ticular line  is  capable  of  doing.  Tho  the 
consul  may  discover  fresh  opportunities 
for  profitable  enterprise,  he  cannot  cre- 
ate new  markets  nor  secure  new  trade  in 
old  ones.  Tho  he  may  have  a  general' 
knowledge  of  many  lines,  he  cannot  have 
an  expert  knowledge  of  all.  He  may  be 
able  to  suggest  where  a  commercial  pros- 
pector might  find  it  well  to  dig,  but  he 
cannot  give  all  those  details  of  cost  and 


set  forth  all  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered which  the  inquirer,  if  himself  upon 
the  ground  and  thoroughly  equipped  in 
his  business,  would  perhaps  require 
months  to  determine  and  overcome. 

The  consul  may  give  perhaps  an  hour, 
sometimes  a  day,  to  each  inquiry ;  but  the 
development  of  a  market,  the  evolution 
of  a  demand,  the  organization  of  a  traffic 
in  another  country,  this  requires  the  best 
efforts  of  the  best  trained  brain  in  each 
particular  line,  one  who  knows  all  the 
secrets  of  the  trade,  the  cost  of  production, 
the  risk  of  loss — in  fact,  all  the  multitudi- 
nous contingencies  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  profit.  And  such  a  man's  atten- 
tion all  the  time  will  not  be  too  much  to 
insure  success.  The  consul  may  help  him 
to  avoid  obstacles,  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties, to  dodge  mistakes,  but  he  can  no 
more  do  his  work  than  the  scout  can  do 
that  of  the  artillerist.  The  consul  may 
serve  as  a  sign-board  to  point  the  way  to 
profit,  but  the  only  agency  that  can  suc- 
cessfully develop  and  hold  a  foreign 
trade  is  the  man  who  carries  a  sample- 
case  and  knows  his  business  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

Bordeaux,  France. 


Important      Services     Rendered      by 
Correspondents 


War 


By  Major  George  Forrester  Williams 

Author  of  "  Bullet  and  Shell,"  Etc, 


WAR  correspondents  frequently 
contributed  during  the  Civil 
War  to  the  success  of  an  im- 
portant movement  by  timely  information 
they  happened  to  obtain  during  the  haz- 
ardous rides  between  the  opposing  army 
lines,  and  on  one  occasion  a  correspond- 
ent saved  General  Grant  from  capture. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  mak- 
ing one  of  its  numerous  attempts  to  cut 
ofi  Lee's  railroad  communications  with 
North  and  .South  Carolina,  this  particu- 
lar movement  taking  place  in  the  early 
part  of  March,  1865,  and  since  known  as 
the  second  Hatcher's  Run  or  Boydton 
Plank  Road  engagement.  General  War- 
ren, with  the  Fifth  Corps,  occupied  the 
right  of  the  Federal  line  as  it  formed  in 
a  dense  mass  of  almost  virgin  forest  land, 


his  orders  being  to  keep  his  right  flank 
in  touch  with  the  course  of  Hatcher's 
Creek,  that  ran  through  the  Run.  Mean- 
while General  Hancock  and  the  Second 
Corps  had  been  sent  on  a  wide  detour  to 
strike  and  follow  the  Boydton  Plank 
Road,  which  would  ultimately  lead  him 
up  to  the  Confederate  fortifications  pro- 
tecting the  line  of  the  Southern  Railroad, 
over  which  Lee's  commissary  and  ord- 
nance supplies  were  carried  into  the  City 
of  Petersburg. 

It  was  believed  that  the  creek  followed 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  so  that  Warren's  com- 
mand would  eventually  perform  a  gigan- 
tic wheeling  motion  and  thus  bring  him 
in  touch  with  General  Hancock's  line  and 
put  the  Fifth  Corps  on  the  Confederate 
flank.     But  in  following  the  course  of 
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Hatcher's  Creek  Warren  was  insensibly 
led  away  to  the  right,  and  a  wide  gap 
occurred  in  the  Federal  line,  which  was 
quickly  filled  by  Mahone's  division,  thus 
preventing  the  success  of  Meade's  scope 
of  movements. 

A  correspondent  who  had  accompanied 
General  Warren's  line  until  nearly  noon 
without  seeing  anything  important  or 
decisive,  made  up  his  mind  to  ride  off  to 
the  left,  as  Hancock's  guns  could  be 
heard  there,  pounding  away.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  correspondent  found  that  the 
left  of  Warren's  line  was  in  the  air — 
that  is  to  say,  his  left  wing  was  unpro- 
tected. A  little  further  on,  while  follow- 
ing one  of  the  narrow  horse  paths  so 
numerous  in  all  Virginian  woods,  the 
newspaper  man  noticed  that  countless 
squirrels  were  chattering  in  the  tree-tops 
over  his  head.  Knowing  by  experience 
in  forest  strategy  that  these  noisy  little 
animals  never  took  to  the  tree-tops  en 
masse  except  when  driven  there  by  the 
presence  of  large  bodies  of  armed  men, 
the  correspondent  was  convinced  that 
some  part  of  Lee's  troops  had  pierced 
Meade's  line,  and  therefore  he  rode  on 
at  a  much  faster  gait. 

At  a  sudden  elbow  in  the  narrow  path 
he  was  surprised  at  seeing  General  Grant, 
accompanied  only  by  a  couple  of  order- 
lies. 

"  Excuse  me.  General,"  said  the  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  William  J.  Starks,  of 
The  Herald,  as  he  reined  in  his  horse, 
"  I  don't  think  it's  quite  safe  for  you  to 
go  any  further  on  this  path." 

"Why  not?  " 

"  Because  General  Warren  has  gone 
away  off  to  the  right  in  following  the 
creek,  and  I  believe  there's  a  serious  gap 
in  our  line." 

"  I  thought  Warren  was  getting  lost," 
said  the  Lieutenant-General,  musingly, 
and,  then  turning  to  the  correspondent, 
continued :  "  Well,  suppose  there  is  a  gap 
for  the  time  being,  where's  the  danger?  " 

"  I  believe,  sir,  that  a  strong  force  of 
the  enemy  has  got  in  here,  somewhere." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?  " 

"  My  principal  reason  is  the  presence 
of  those  squirrels  in  the  tree-tops." 

The  General  glanced  upward  at  the 
chattering  squirrels,  eyed  the  correspond- 
ent quizzically,  and  answered  :  "  You  may 
be  right,  sir.    Wc  will  go  back." 

The  little  cavalcade  had  ridden  about 


two  or  three  hundred  yards  when  a  scat- 
tering volley  of  musketry  was  fired 
among  the  trees,  one  of  the  orderlies  be- 
ing hit  in  the  arm  by  a  bullet,  while  an- 
other of  the  leaden  missiles  struck  the 
other  orderly's  steed.  All  four  of  the 
riders  used  the  spur  and  were  soon  out 
of  range.  The  correspondent  lost  his  hat 
during  the  race,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  that  day  wore  a  spare  cap  belonging  to 
one  of  General  Grant's  aides. 

When  General  Gordon  made  his  as- 
sault on  Fort  Steadman,  in  March,  1865, 
he  captured  the  fort  and  a  considerable 
length  of  the  bastions  on  either  side, 
thereby  imperiling  the  inner  line  of  com- 
munications of  Meade's  army.  The  at- 
tack was  begun  before  daylight  and  the 
fierce  battle  that  ensued  between  Hart- 
ranft's  and  Gordon's  commands  was 
fought  out  before  sunrise,  resulting  in 
a  withdrawal  of  the  Confederates  to  their 
intrenched  lines. 

Mr.  Edward  Crapsey,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer's  correspondent,  happened  to 
be  sleeping  in  a  sutler's  tent  near  Meade 
station,  on  the  line  of  the  military  rail- 
road, when  Fort  Steadman  was  attacked, 
and  he  rode  to  the  scene  of  the  battle. 
Being  mistaken  in  the  uncertain  light  for 
a  staff  officer,  the  correspondent  was  un- 
expectedly ordered  by  a  brigade  com- 
mander to  go  and  bring  a  battery  stand- 
ing in  a  gulley  into  action.  Obeying  the 
order  and  manfully  standing  beside  the 
battery  while  it  delivered  a  withering 
fire  on  an  advancing  column  of  the  en- 
emy, the  correspondent  was  greatly 
amused  the  next  day  at  seeing  his  timely 
service  attributed  to  the  staff  officer,  the 
Major  frankly  admitting  that  he  had  not 
been  within  a  mile  of  the  engagement. 

A  correspondent  who  had  accompanied 
General  Custer  on  a  cavalry  raid  toward 
Front  Royal,  during  Sheridan's  opera- 
tions in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  discov- 
ered, while  going  back  to  Cedar  Creek, 
that  a  heavy  force  of  Confederate  infan- 
try was  marching  toward  Sheridan's  left 
flank,  the  threatening  movement  being 
concealed  by  Early's  troops  passing  a 
belt  of  woodland.  The  correspondent, 
Captain  Paul,  narrowly  escaped  capture, 
and  after  a  hot  ride  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing headquarters  in  time  for  his  informa- 
tion to  be  of  value.  Captain  Paul,  who 
represented  The  Times,  then  volunteered 
to  ride  around  the  Confederate  lines  and 
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warn  Custer,  who  otherwise  would  have 
walked  into  a  trap  on  his  return  to  Sheri- 
dan's main  line.  This  feat  he  also  accom- 
plished, the  only  thanks  or  acknowledg- 
ment he  received  coming  from  the  lips 
of  General  Custer, — for  Sheridan  never 
tolerated  correspondents. 

It  was  a  war  correspondent  who,  losing 
his  own  bearings  on  the  morning  of  July 
I,  1863,  ran  up  against  one  of  the  Con- 
federate columns  advancing  toward 
Gettysburg.  Making  good  his  retreat, 
the  correspondent  found  General  Rey- 
nolds and  informed  him  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  Lee's  advanced  corps.  Fight- 
ing ensued  only  an  hour  after  and  Gen- 
eral Reynolds  was  killed.  But  the  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  L.  L.  Crounse,  of  The 
Times,  never  mentioned  his  timely  ex- 
ploit until  long  after  the  war  had  ended. 

While  General  David  Hunter  had 
charge  of  the  Federal  operations  in  the 
Shenandoah,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign  in  1864,  he  was  greatly  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  experienced  scouts. 
Frequently  it  happened  that  his  forces 
marched  into  battles  almost  unprepared, 
because  he  had  no  good  means  of  cor- 
rectly ascertaining  the  movement  of  the 
enemy  on  his  front.  Discouraged,  he 
finally  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  command  by  General  Sheridan. 

One  of  The  Herald  correspondents, 
Mr.  Theodore  Wilson,  was  with  Hunter 
on  his  advance  toward  Front  Royal,  Va., 
and  being  new  to  the  business  of  watch- 
ing the  maneuvers  of  an  army,  and  also 
a  very  venturesome  fellow  by  nature,  he 
was  over-fond  of  trying  to  find  out  where 
the  Confederate  forces  might  be.  Tho 
frequently  cautioned  of  the  danger  at- 
tending his  reckless  rides  to  the  right  or 
left,  Wilson  persisted  and  finally  came 
to  grief,  for  he  was  captured  by  a  Con- 
federate cavalry  patrol  and  hurried  for- 
ward toward  Richmond. 

As  they  passed  through  Early's  forces, 
however,  Wilson  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  his  guards  and  finally  reached  his 
own  lines,  after  a  toilsome  tramp  by 
night  through  woods  and  ravines.  His 
estimate  regarding  Early's  effective 
strength  and  the  hints  he  had  picked  up 


concerning  the  probable  intentions  of  the 
Confederate  General  were  of  great  value 
to  Hunter,  who  never  again  had  occasion 
to  caution  the  correspondent  about  stray- 
ing beyond  the  Federal  lines;  for  Mr. 
Wilson  never  again  tried  independent 
scouting,  having  learned  the  lesson  taught 
the  burnt  child  by  the  fire. 

Speaking  of  General  Hunter  reminds 
me  of  an  amusing  incident  that  occurred 
just  previous  to  his  retirement  from  the 
command  of  the  Shenandoah  army.  The 
footsore  and  shattered  Federal  brigades 
had  been  drawn  out  of  the  Valley  and 
were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful Monocacy  River,  in  Maryland,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Sheridan,  who  was 
bringing  up  two  divisions  of  his  cavalry 
and  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  as 
reinforcements. 

General  Hunter's  headquarters  camp 
had  been  pitched  in  a  bunch  of  towering 
pine  trees,  the  dead  needles  under  their 
trunks  forming  an  agreeable  carpet.  Like 
General  Grant  it  was  the  habit  of  Hunter 
to  wear  a  private's  blouse  while  resting 
in  camp,  which  made  him  look  like  any- 
thing but  an  army  commander. 

One  afternoon  a  correspondent,  whose 
name  it  will  be  merciful  to  conceal,  rode 
up  to  the  line  of  tents,  and  seeing  a  sol- 
dier sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  quietly 
smoking  a  Virginia  corncob  pipe,  asked 
where  he  could  find  General  Hunter. 

"  The  old  man  is  somewhere  about," 
replied  the  soldier,  coolly. 

"  Well,  just  hold  my  horse,  will  you, 
while  I  go  in  search  of  the  General  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  and  the  man  rose  obedi- 
ently and  took  the  bridle. 

"  General  Hunter?  "  said  the  Adjutant- 
General,  when  the  correspondent  renewed 
his  inquiry ;  "  he's  somewhere  about. 
Why,  there  he  is,  holding  that  horse. 
What  does  it  mean?  " 

The  correspondent  turned  on  his  heel, 
went  to  his  horse,  and  mounting,  rode 
off  in  silence,  while  the  General  resumed 
his  seat  on  the  ground  and  laughed  until 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  The  cor- 
respondent sought  another  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents,  not  caring  to  face 
the  ridicule  awaiting  him. 

New  York  City 


A    Sheaf   of   Sherman    Letters 


By  General  James  Grant  Wilson 


WILLIAM  TECUMSEH  SHER- 
MAN (1820-1891),  seven  of 
who-e  well-written  letters  ap- 
pear in  this  paper,  was  the  last  survivor 
of  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  illustrious  sol- 
diers who  held  high  command  in  the 
armies  of  the  North  and  South  during 
our  Civil  War.  He  was  also,  with  the 
exception  of  Thomas,  the  senior  of  the 
group  of  great  Northern  commanders, 
the  others  being  Grant,  Meade,  Sheri- 
dan and  Thomas,  all  graduates  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  as 
were  also  the  trio  of  their  formidable 
foes,  Lee,  Johnston  and  "  Stonewall " 
Jackson,  who  confronted  them  on  many 
a  well-fought  field.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Jackson,  the  writer,  by  some 
happy  chance,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  other  seven  il- 
lustrious soldiers,  and  to  have  served  un- 
der Grant  and  Sherman.  During  a  pe- 
riod of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  pres- 
ent scribe  received  nearly  two  score 
notes  and  letters  from  "  Uncle  Billy,"  as 
he  was  affectionately  called  by  his  troops 
in  the  now  far  away  war  days.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  dated  Headquarters 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Bridg- 
port,  November  i8th,  1863 : 

"  Yours  of  October  twenty-third  from  New 
Orleans  overtook  me  here,  having  marched  the 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps  all  the  way  from  Mem- 
phis. We  move  right  along  to  Chattanooga. 
I  have  no  time  at  present  to  comply  with  your 
request  to  furnish  data  from  which  to  sketch 
my  unimportant  career  for  the  volume  concern- 
ing Union  generals,  to  be  published  by  George 
W.  Childs.  I  prefer  to  leave  that  short  task 
until  I  am  killed  or  dead." 

The  letter  which  follows  was  ad- 
dressed by  Sherman  to  General  Grant : 

Headquarters    Military    Division    of    the 
Mississippi. 
Saint  Louis,  November  13,  1865. 
Dear  General: 

T  received  your  kind  note  a  few  days  since 
and  was  pleased  to  hear  that  you  had  procured 
a  good  house,  convenient  to  your  business,  but 
sorry  as  to  the  ten  years'  credit,  unless  you  see 
some  probable  chance  of  falling  heir  to  a  for- 
tune. You  cannot  lave  a  cent  out  of  your 
salary.     The  tailor  and  baker  and  hackman  and 


all  the  thousand  sharks  that  cut  at  our  car- 
casses know  the  size  of  our  piles,  and  each 
seems  to  think  himself  entitled  to  the  whole. 
I  know  what  family  expenses  are  here,  and  that 
they  are  the  same  or  greater  in  Washington. 
I  doubt  if  I  ever  will  have  as  good  a  time  as 
this  time  last  year,  when  marketing  cost  very 
little,  and  I  know  we  had  the  best  the  coun- 
try afforded.  If  I  were  you  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  obtain  the  consent  of  your  Philadelphia 
friends  to  convert  that  house  into  money  to 
apply  toward  your  Washington  purchase,  but 
somehow  or  other  you  will  bring  it  about,  and 
have  given'  yourself  ten  years. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  invita- 
tion to  come  to  your  house  in  case  I  visit 
Washington.  I  will  most  assuredly  in  such  an 
event  visit  you  as  often  as  possible,  and  I  as- 
sure you  I  hope  that  you  -will  have  as  much 
comfort  and  honor  in  that  house  as  you  can 
hope  for  in  this  busy,  changing  world.  I  have 
been  a  little  under  the  weather  for  a  few  days, 
and  think  I  will  soon  take  a  short  turn  down 
in  Arkansas  by  way  of  variety.  General  Rey- 
nolds went  down  the  day  before  yesterday  to 
prepare  to  muster  out  every  volunteer  in  his 
command  as  soon  as  the  troops  reach  him  that 
are  ordered.     .     .     . 

Even  to  this  day  it  is  not  distinctly 
known  who  was  responsible  for  originat- 
ing the  Red  River  expedition  of  April, 
1864.  It  still  appears  to  be  a  ftlins  nul- 
Hns.  President  Lincoln  remarked,  "  It 
was  none  of  my  progeny ;  "  General  Hal- 
leck  disclaimed  it ;  Grant,  and  Banks,  who 
made  the  campaign,  disowned  it ;  Secre- 
taries Stanton  and  Welles,  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Departments,  made  similar  as- 
sertions, and  General  Sherman  said  not 
many  months  before  his  death  to  the  writ- 
er :  "  The  whole  business,  from  beginning 
to  end,  was  a  blunder !  " 

The  accompanying  letter  treats  of  the 
unfortunate  expedition.  It  is  dated  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  March  29th,  1868: 

I  do  not  think  that  any  letters  passed  be- 
tween Halleck  and  myself  during  the  period 
just  preceding  the  Red  River  campaign,  ex- 
cept through  General  Grant.  I  remember  well 
that  General  Halleck  ordered  the  movement 
and  General  Grant  transmitted  me  the  order 
with  his,  saying  he  did  not  favor  it,  as  the  move- 
ment was  executive,  and  he  wanted  me  to  limit 
the  movement  as  to  time  so  as  not  to  delay 
the  proposed  campaign  from  Chattanooga. 
When  I  was  about  to  start  for  Meridian  I 
wrote  General  Banks  to  the  effect  that  I  would 
be  back  by  March  ut,  prepared  to  help  him  in 
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the  expedition  he  was  then  preparing  for 
Shreveport.  I  returned  to  Vicksburg  about 
the  time  proposed  and  went  down  to  New  Or- 
leans in  the  marine  boat  "  Draina,'"  *  and  soon 
found  that  General  Banks's  plans  were  some- 
what different  from  ours — viz.,  he  proposed  to 
go  into  Texas  from  Shreveport.  I  rather  think 
that  General  Banks  conceived  the  project,  that 
General  Halleck  concurred,  and  ordered  us  to 
assist.  I  know  that  my  opinion  was  that  we 
could  utilize  the  time  in  winter,  when  we  had 
to  lay  by  at  Chattanooga,  by  driving  back  the 
enemy  from  the  river  east  and  west  by  a  short, 
rapid  movement,  such  as  mine  to  Meridian,  and 
that  this  would  enable  us  to  draw  from  that 
quarter  material  reinforcements  for  the  grand 
move  into  Georgia.  If  I  wrote  to  General  Hal- 
leck about  that  time,  of  which  I  doubt,  it  must 
have  contained  some  such  idea.  I  know  that 
General  Grant  wanted  me  to  command  that 
movement,  as  well  as  the  one  to  Meridian,  but 
when  in  New  Orleans  I  learned  that  General 
Banks,  who  ranked  me,  was  to  command  in 
person.  I  was  unwilling  to  go  along,  and  was 
on  my  way  to  resume  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  Huntsville  when  I 
met  General  Grant's  letters  to  succeed  him  in 
the  command  of  the  Military  Division.  From 
the  time  we  took  Vicksburg  there  was  talk  of 
turning  a  strong  force  on  Dick  Taylor,  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  so  as  to  prevent  his  doing 
any  mischief  to  the  river  transports,  and  I 
rather  think  the  matter  was  postponed  from 
lime  to  time  till  it  finally  resulted  in  Bartks's 
expedition. 

Writing  to  a  literary  friend  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  General  Sherman  says: 

"  You  have  brought  out  in  strong  colors  that 
truth  in  which  I  take  most  pride,  that  however 
vehement  my  feelings,  purpose  or  action,  I 
never  failed  in  absolute  allegiance  to  General 
Grant  as  the  Great  Leader  in  the  Civil  War." 

In  the  following  December  Sherman 
alludes  to  the  same  subject: 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  know  my  complete  loy- 
alty to  Grant  at  every  period  of  his  eventful 
career,  and  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  your 
version  of  events,  for  as  you  say  our  joint  la- 
bors afford  honor  enough  for  any  two  men  on 
earth.  I  am  sure  that  I  never  wanted  to  take 
from  him  a  particle  of  fame  or  credit  for  my- 
self, and  I  believe  anybody  who  will  read  my 
memoirs  in  the  spirit  of  truth  will  admit  this 
fact.  General  Grant  has  told  me  more  than 
once  that  he  was  disturbed  by  reports  of 
friends  CBabcock,  I  infer)  that  my  memoirs 
were  unfriendly  to  him,  but  when  he  came  to 
read  them  he  found  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
told  me  so  most  emphatically,  repeating  the 
same  in  the  presence  of  Senator  Conkling,  and 
more  recently  the  statement  was  repeated  by 
John  Russell  Young  in  his  famous  interview 
with  the  General  abroad.  I  have  a  recent  let- 
ter from  the  General  in  which  he  says  that  for 
the  opinions  contained  in  that  interview  he  had 
been  reminded  of  the  criticisms  on  me,  but  ad- 
mitted that  the  interview  contained  much  that 
he  TindoTihtedly  said,  but  not  all  that  he  said." 

♦  So  written,  but  I  think  must  be  a  mistake. 


In  July,  1879,  Sherman  writes: 

"  I'm  afraid  General  Grant  will  banish  him- 
self because  some  of  his  inconsiderate  friends 
wanted  to  make  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco  a 
grand  occasion.  Mr.  Fish  and  I  had  partially 
stopped  that,  but  I  fear  such  representations 
went  by  telegraph  to  General  Grant  in  China 
that  he  has  thought  best  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
till  after  the  nomination  of  the  next  President. 
John  Sherman  is  ambitious  and  strong — has 
more  hold  on  the  respect  of  the  country  than 
its  affections,  and  may  drift  to  the  condition  of 
candidate.  I  don't  understand  why  anybody 
aspires  to  be  President.  I  would  rather  hold 
my  office,  even  if  stripped  of  its  functions,  than 
to  be  subject  to  the  buffets  and  abuse  of  Presi- 
dent, and,  what  is  more,  the  torture  of  appeals 
for  place  and  office.  I  happen  to  be  most  deli- 
cately placed,  .  .  .  things  seem  to  be  drift- 
ing toward  the  conclusion  that  my  brother 
John  and  my  personal  friend  General  Grant 
will  be  contestants  for  the  nomination  of  Presi- 
dent. I  can  and  will  advocate  neither,  and  the 
result  may  be  that  I  get  the  cuffs  and  kicks  of 
both.  So  the  world  goes,  and  we  can  only 
drift  with  it." 

Writing  from  Washington  in  May, 
1880,  General  Sherman  continues  the 
subject  of  Presidential  nominations  for 
that  year : 

"  John  Sherman  appears  as  indifferent  to  his 
chances  of  election  as  any  man  I  ever  saw,  but 
I'm  afraid  that  he  is  human  and  makes  a  great 
mistake  in  aiming  for  the  least  desirable  office 
on  earth.  If  I  was  Grant  I  would  not  risk  the 
third  term,  but  I  am  not,  and  it  is  none  of  my 
business,  therefore  I  keep  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Grant  understands  me  perfectly,  as  does  also 
John  Sherman.  I  was  with  Hancock  at  Old 
Point  and  was  sorry  to  see  that  he  had  a  flea 
in  his  ear,  showing  dispatches  from  some  of 
his  strikers  in  Harrisburg  flattering  him  that 
.  his  chances  for  the  Democratic  nomination  were 
on  the  increase.  I  am  always  sorry  to  see  an 
army  officer  or  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  this  category.  No  man  of  my  acquaintance 
is  less  fitted  for  the  Presidency  than  Hancock, 
and  it  may  actually  spoil  another  good  soldier." 

A  year  later  General  Sherman  writes 
from  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  in 
Washington : 

"  I  advised  the  Warren  Court  of  Inquiry 
only  as  a  necessary  sequel  of  the  Fitz-John 
Porter  inquiry,  which  I  resisted,  but  was  or- 
dered by  President  Hayes.  I  did  not  see  how 
in  common  fairness  we  could  refuse  Warren 
a  court  after  the  President  had  ordered  one 
for  Porter.  I  never  doubted  the  right  or  pro- 
priety, however,  of  Sheridan's  action  in  dis- 
placing Warren  and  giving  the  command  to 
Griffin.  I  have  done  the  same  thing  myself 
and  sanctioned  it  in  others,  because  I  believed 
it  lawful  and  right.  .  .  .  We  have  a  new 
king  every  four  years.  He  must  provide  for 
liis  adherents,  and  that  is  about  all  his  office 
will  admit  of;  and  when  in  addition  he  must 
provide  places  for  his  predecessors,  the  load 
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becomes  too  heavy.  I  believe  in  the  doctrine 
'  stare  decisis  ' — stand  by  the  authorities  and 
decrees.  We  of  the  army  must  stand  by  the 
existing  authorities,  and  I  will  stand  by  Gar- 
field, President-elect,  just  as  I  did  by  Lincoln, 
Johnson,  Grant,  and  Hayes.  The  world  will 
move  on,  it  won't  stop,  and  the  greatest  good 
will  result  from  a  faithful  enforcement  of  the 
system  of  our  Government  as  defined  by  the 
Constitution.  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant,  Hayes 
and  Garfield  have  succeeded  each  other  in 
rapid  order,  but  the  country  goes  on  improv- 
ing, advancing,  enriching  all  the  time,  and 
since  the  days  of  Plymouth  Rock  our  country 
has  never  been  better  nor  richer  than  to-day. 
'  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  the 
country  goes  on  forever.'  ...  In  due  time 
I  also  will  step  aside,  not  expecting  to  make 
a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  great  events." 

Writing  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1881, 
General   Sherman  says : 

"  I  am  just  back  from  Clyde,  Ohio,  where 
we  dedicated  a  statue  to  McPherson  on  his 
grave.  This  is  the  third,  so  his  memory  is 
well  secured.  The  first  is  simply  a  thirty-two- 
pound  gun  reversed  in  a  block  of  marble,  sur- 
rounded with  a  fence  of  musket  barrels,  on 
the  spot  near  Atlanta  where  he  fell,  erected  by 
the  Army  officers  stationed  at  Atlanta ;  the  sec- 
ond the  equestrian  statue  of  him  in  Washing- 
ton and  third  the  simple  bronze  statue  over  his 
grave  in  Clyde.  .  .  .  General  Grant,  with 
all  his  unquestioned  great  qualities,  is  still  a 
mystery  to  many  of  his  best  friends.  Altho  I 
have  been  as  true  and  loyal  to  him  as  the  needle 
to  the  Pole,  he  is  now  cold  and  silent  to  me 
in  a  way  that  I  do  not  understand,  and  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  which  pride  restrained  me 
from  inquiry.  When  it  was  manifest  that  the 
real  contestants  for  the  Hayes  succession  were 
Grant  and  John  Sherman,  I  wrote  him  a  long, 
frank,  friendly  letter,  telling  him  of  my  embar- 
rassment, and  exactly  how  I  felt,  substantially 
that  if  there  were  danger  that  the  political 
power  of  this  country  was  to  pass  to  the  Demo- 
crats, of  which  the  Southern  faction  had  a  ma- 


jority and  consequent  control,  I  believed  the 
loyal  people  of  this  country  would  turn  to  him 
as  their  leader.  But  if  no  such  danger  was  im- 
minent, the  younger  men  would  resist  the 
third,  and  consequent  fourth,  term,  and  insist 
on  another  candidate.  Then  he  was  in  Japan, 
and  I  did  not  believe  that  he  individually 
wanted  to  be  President  again.  But  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  proved  that  he  not  only 
wanted  it,  but  made  his  advocacy  a  test  of  his 
personal  friendship.  Grant  never  answered 
that  letter." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  writer  to  be  able 
to  state  that  friendly  relations  were  soon 
resumed  again  between  the  illustrious 
comrades,  also  to  mention  that  more  than 
once  during  Grant's  last  two  years  of 
life  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
New  World  had  produced  no  soldier  su- 
perior to  Sherman,  and  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  high  rank  among  the  greatest 
commanders  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
If  to  be  brave,  and  highly  educated,  to 
be  thoroughly  loyal,  and  of  unblemished 
personal  character,  to  be  always  pre- 
pared with  either  pen,  rifle  or  sword ;  in- 
defatigable on  the  march ;  omnipresent 
in  battle ;  relentless  in  pursuit ;  to  be  the 
author  of  combinations  exhibiting  a 
strategical  ability  unsurpassed  since  the 
days  of  Napoleon ;  to  receive  the  lavish 
and  always  unqualified  eulogium  of  his 
former  commander,  Grant ;  and  to  have 
been  more  dreaded  by  the  enemy  than 
any  of  our  generals ;  if  to  be  all  this  con- 
stitutes a  Great  Captain,  then  will  his- 
tory award  that  rank  to  William  Te- 
cumseh  Sherman,  and  assign  him  an 
honored  place  in  the  American  Temple 
of  Military  Fame. 

New  York  Crrv 


Distrust 

By  Blanche  Nevin 


IT  is  not  the  mountain,  it  is  not  the  land ; 
And  it  is  not  the  deep,  wide  sea ; 
And  not  the  stretch  of  the  desert  sand 
Can  separate  you  and  me. 

Sweetheart, 
Can  separate  you  and  me. 

II. 
Hands  may  clasp  and  tighten  and  hold. 

And  heart  be  pressed  to  heart, 
Yet  only  shadows  the  arms  enfold. 
If  souls  have  grown  apart. 

Sweetheart, 
If  souls  have  grown  apart. 
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Nor  yet  the  gallop  of  racing  horse 

Can  make  the  distance  wide, 
And  not  the  steam  or  electric  force 
Can  banish  us  side  from  side. 
Sweetheart, 
Can  banish  us  side  from  side. 

IV. 

But  the  cruel  thought,  the  harsh  distrust, 

The  word  that  biteth  sore, 
Each^from  each  apart  could  thrust 
So  far  we  could  meet  no  more, 
Sweetheart, 
In  this  world  never  more. 
Churchtown,  Pa. 


The    School    Reform    in    Russia 


By  Sofja  Lvovna  Friedland 

[  Madame  Friedland  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  a  lecturer  on  Russian  Art  and  Literature.-  Editor.] 


HE  who  firmly  believes — as  a  great 
many  do — that  Russia  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  political  reform  as  re- 
gards her  government  is  as  much  mis- 
taken as  he  is  in  the  idea  that  an  absolute 
government  is  an  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country. 

On  the  contrary,  one  stroke  from  the 
\)tn  of  an  Imperial  Autocrat  has  turned 
twenty  million  serfs  into  free  landown- 
ers, and  before  the  twentieth  century  is 
much  older  a  mighty  monarch's  word 
will  have  freed  the  Russian  masses  from 
their  moral  chains.  Before  compulsory 
education  is  finally  and  definitely  intro- 
duced in  Russia — indirectly,  as  I  shall 
explain  later  on,  it  has  existed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years — a  reform  of  our  entire 
school  system  is  to  be  undertaken  almost 
immediately,  and  indeed  for  many  years 
there  has  been  the  greatest  necessity  for 
such  a  reform.  Altho  a  well-known 
American  pedagog,  after  his  return  from 
a  delightful  trip  to  Russia,  where  he  had 
been  received  by  the  Czar,  had  declared 
our  school  system  to  be  perfect,  the  Rus- 
sian educated  classes  were  not  of  this 
opinion. 

Russia  is  at  the  present  day  passing 
through  a  period  of  emancipation  from 
Western  influences,  from  the  foreign 
yoke  laid  on  her  since  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Every  system  had  been  slav- 
ishly copied  from  Germany  and  France, 
whether  it  fitted  the  Russian  character  or 
not,  and  throughout  centuries  the  idea 
prevailed  that  for  culture  we  Russians 
had  to  go  abroad.  In  1804  the  program 
for.  our  "Gymnasium"  (pubhc  school) 
was  copied  from  the  program  of  the  Ly- 
ceum in  France,  and  later  on  it  became 
entirely  cosmopolitan. 

Russian  society  has  often  been  re- 
proached for  being  too  cosmopolitan.  I 
have  often  heard  foreigners  tell  us  that 
we  know  our  country  too  little.  This 
was  owing  to  our  school  system,  bor- 
rowed from  other  countries.  And  yet 
this  is  not  entirely  the  reason  why  at  the 
present  day  the  old  system  is  doomed. 
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In  1884  Count  Deljanoff,  then  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  introduced  a 
new  school  reform  which  has  justly  been 
termed  the  "  police  system,"  in  our  pub- 
lic education  and  under  which  every  par- 
ticle of  liberty  of  thought  and  action  was 
taken  away  from  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 

Americans,  whose  universities  and 
other  scholastic  institutions  are  free  from 
all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, must  surely  be  surprised  at  the 
severity  exercised  here,  but  not  for  one 
moment  let  them  believe  that  our  stu- 
dents bore  their  fate  patiently.  Even 
before  the  time  of  "  the  police  system  " 
student  riots  were  a  common  matter,  but 
as  in  many  cases  these  riots  took  a  po- 
litical turn  the  students  were  not  the 
gainers,  and  the  whole  thing  was  hushed 
up  before  the  public  knew  much  about  it. 

Our  universities  are  State  institutions, 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  latter  naturally  expect- 
ed to  subject  them  to  the  same  degree  of 
discipline  as  the  other  departments  of  the 
administration.  The  result  we  all  know. 
Student  riots  came  as  regularly  as  Christ- 
mas and  Easter. 

Let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  Russian 
student  himself.  While  he  is  the  most 
unmanageable  of  all  the  students  in 
Christendom,  he  is  also  the  most  educated 
and  most  interesting  of  all,  and  he  begins 
to  be  so  while  still  a  schoolboy  at  the 
"  Gymnasium." 

During  my  travels  in  the  United  States 
I  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  student 
life  at  one  of  your  best  Western  universi- 
ties. I  was  amazed  to  find  how  unedu- 
cated— in  a  broad  sense  of  the  word — the 
students  were.  They  are  well  informed 
as  to  the  politics  of  their  country,  and 
they  turn  out  good  business  men — but 
well  educated,  alas !  they  are  not.  While 
the  American  student  gives  his  entire 
time,  apart  from  his  work,  to  football, 
baseball,  boating  and  other  noble  sports, 
w'  ,  together,  with  his  flirtation  with 
till'  co-eds,  takes  up  every  minute  of  his 
leisure  hours,  the  Russian  student  has 
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become  acquainted  with  the  Hterature  of 
the  world.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  has 
read  the  philosophers,  and  as  he  is  a  born 
idealist,  he  starts  out  to  improve  human- 
ity. He  naturally  first  begins  to  find 
fault  with  his  professors  and  the  univer- 
sity in  general,  and  as  hitherto  he  has 
met  with  little  sympathy  either  from  so- 
ciety or  the  Government,  he  has  openly 
rebelled  and  secretly  conspired. 

The  student  has  always  been  dealt  with 
very  severely,  the  Government  being  de- 
termined that  the  student  class  should 
not  force  the  hand  of  the  State,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  countries. 

Three  years  ago  a  riot  broke  out  in 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  cause 
was  only  a  minor  one,  but  it  had  great 
consequences.  The  students  had  been 
celebrating  "  Founder's  Day  "  at  the  uni- 
versity, and,  being  in  a  jolly  mood,  had 
upset  a  carriage  in  the  street.  A  crowd, 
composed  of  all  street  elements,  had 
gathered  in  a  moment  and  became  very 
noisy.  The  police  tried  to  disperse  the 
mob,  but  the  students  resented  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police  and  before  long  it 
came  to  a  bloody  skirmish  between  gen- 
darmes and  students.  The  latter  were 
arrested  and  their  leaders  were  expelled 
from  the  university ;  some  of  them,  the 
regular  "  bravadoes,"  were  exiled,  but 
have  long  since  returned. 

Here  the  whole  thing  would  have  end- 
ed until  the  next  occasion,  but  student 
riots  make  the  rounds  in  Russia  and  a 
cause  for  them  is  always  found.  Reports 
from  St.  Petersburg  reached  Moscow, 
then  traveled  on  to  Kieff,  and  so  forth 
till  the  foreign  press  grew  loud  in  pro- 
claiming that  political  reasons  were  the 
cause  of  all.  There  was  no  such  thing 
three  years  ago. 

General  Vannovsky  had  just  quitted 
his  position  as  Minister  of  War,  and  as 
he  is  known  to  be  as  impartial  and  honest 
as  he  is  highly  educated  and  experienced. 
Czar  Nicholas  intrusted  to  him  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  student  question.  That 
he  has  proved  equal  to  the  task  is  ex- 
pressed to-day  in  the  fact  that  he  now  oc- 
cupies the  position  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
school  question  is  to  be  solved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  reforms.  General 
Vannovsky  having  the  sympathies,  not 
only  of  society  in  general,  but  also  of  the 


entire  school  element  in  Russia,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  committee  for 
the  reorganization  of  our  schools,  and 
his  assistants  are  the  most  experienced 
pedagogs  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

March  25th  brought  the  following  re- 
script from  the  Czar : 

"  I  invite  the  parents  and  the  homes  of  the 
children  in  my  empire  to  assist  the  commit- 
tee to  whom  I  have  intrusted  the  reorganiza 
lion  of  all  Russian  schools,  beginning  from 
the  elementary  institutions  to  the  university. 
Only  by  the  united  force  of  parent  and  pro- 
fessor lies  the  possibility  of  giving  a  good  and 
practical  education  to  our  younger  generation. 
May  God's  blessing  be  with  parents  and 
pedagogs  in  the  great  work  before  us.     Amen." 

From  this  moment  the  press,  as  re- 
garded the  school -reforms,  was  free  to 
public  opinion. 

Never  in  the  annals  of  the  Russian 
press  and  Russian  literature  in  general 
has  there  been  heard  such  freedom  of 
speech,  such  bitter  reproach  at  the  old 
system,  such  hopes  and  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  language  full  of  scorn  and 
contempt  did  society  accuse  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  old  school  system  which  had 
deprived  the  schools  of  their  former  free- 
dom. 

Away  with  the  classical  education  of 
Europe  !  Away  with  Greek  and  Latin  ! 
Let  us  give  our  children  a  practical  edu- 
cation ;  let  us  have  a  national  school, 
based  on  national  principles,  suited  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  Russian  people ! 

We  have  shown  more  than  once  that 
we  are  able  to  solve  great  problems  with- 
out taking  an  example  from  the  West. 
The  abolishment  of  slavery  was  carried 
out  more  satisfactorily  in  Russia  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  "  Peasant's 
Bank"  is  a  typically  Russian  institution, 
which  has  been  copied  by  the  English 
Government  and  introduced  successfully 
in  Ireland.  The  monopoly  of  alcohol, 
which  has  proved  a  blessing  to  Russia, 
has  been  copied  by  Sweden  and  will  be 
copied  by  other  countries.  Every  inde- 
pendent step  taken  by  our  Government 
has  been  crowned  by  success.  Let  us  be 
independent  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren also ;  let  the  new  reforms  be  en- 
tirely Russian. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  our  liberal  press. 
The  conservative  papers  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  new  experiments,    but    at    any 
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rate  the  great  organization  work  is  in 
good  hands  and  will  be  finished  early 
in  the  fall. 

The  main  object  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  to  unite  the  classical  and  profes- 
sional gymnasiums;  to  abolish  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  Greek  and  Latin,  and  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  study  of  our  own 
country,  her  history,  literature  and  geog- 
raphy, so  much  neglected  after  the 
reforms  of  Count  Deljanoff,  himself 
brought  up  after  the  old  regime  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

Why  are  American  and  German  stu- 
dents so  much  more  patriotic  than  ours? 
Because  their  patriotic  feeling  is  devel- 
oped from  the  moment  they  enter  school. 

It  is  true  that  our  younger  generation 
is  much  better  informed  in  regard  to 
other  countries — the  instruction  given  in 
our  gymnasiums  is  on  broader  lines — but 
it  must  be  in  the  interest  of  every  gov- 
ernment, whether  absolute  or  free,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  country  should  be  pa- 
triots. 

But  the  new  reforms  will  not  only  en- 
deavor to  create  patriotism — this  would 
be  a  hard  task  with  the  lack  of  freedom — 
but  they  will  also  restore  the  liberty 
taken  away  from  our  schools  in  1884. 

The  idea  of  an  autonomy  for  our  uni- 
versities is  as  old  as  the  universities 
themselves.  Unfortunately  the  political 
events  of  1848  were  also  reflected  at  our 
universities,  and  the  question  of  an  au- 
tonomy was  greatly  criticised  by  the 
conservative  party.  It  is  owing  to  their 
influence  that  the  presidents  were  not 
elected,  but  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, altho  the  professors  and  "  decans  " 
continued  to  be  elected  by  the  collegiate. 
The  reforms  of  1864  returned  to  our  uni- 
versities full  independence  and  largely 
increased  their  material  support. 

The  nihilistic  movement  between  1860- 
1875  in  its  epidemical  form  touched 
every  class  of  society,  but  according  to 
statistics  there  was  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  students  involved  in  the  m.anifes- 
tations  outside  of  the  university  walls, 
because  the  students  at  that  time  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  and  they  also 
had  a  strong  support  in  their  professors. 

Unfortunately  in  1884  the  laws  were 
altered.  The  more  liberal  rectors,  presi- 
dents and  professors  were  changed,  and 
their  positions  were  given  to  regular  des- 


pots. The  relationship  between  student 
and  pedagog  grew  worse  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  and  it  resulted  in  a  general 
dissatisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

As  I  said  before,  our  younger  genera- 
tion is  too  intelligent,  too  well  informed 
in  regard  to  the  university  laws  of  other 
countries,  too  high-spirited  to  submit  to 
any  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
authorities,  and  whenever  a  professor  or 
rector  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  of- 
fend a  student,  it  was  done  at  the  cost  of 
both.  More  than  one  murder,  more  than 
one  exile  to  .Siberia,  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  affairs,  which 
reached  its  climax  when  Bogolepoff  was 
elected  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  a 
man  as  conservative  in  his  ideas  on  peda- 
gogy as  he  was  disliked  in  every  way. 

Altho  the  student  riots  of  a  few  months 
ago  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder  of 
Bogolepoff,  which  was  an  entirely  polit- 
ical affair,  yet  the  necessity  became  evi- 
dent that  at  the  head  of  public  instruction 
should  be  elected  a  man  who  would  be 
suited  to  the  more  liberal  movement  of 
the  present  day.  General  Vannovsky  has 
the  full  confidence  of  the  Czar,  and  Nich- 
olas III  proved  himself,  three  years  ago,  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  students,  and  altho 
he  had  felt  compelled  to  send  the  leaders 
of  the  late  disorders  to  the  ranks  for  their 
very  aggressive  position  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment in  general,  he  has  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  student  question  and 
the  reorganization  of  every  kind  of  pub- 
lic school. 

Compulsory  education  will  be  intro- 
duced in  Russia  by  degrees,  beginning 
with  the  districts  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  but  it  exists  in  an  indirect  way 
all  over  the  country. 

Owing  to  a  Government  order  of  eight 
years  ago,  every  factory  employing  over 
three  hundred  workingmen  is  obliged  to 
have  a  free  school  for  the  children  of 
these  men  till  they  are  fourteen.  Every 
regiment  has  compulsory  education  for 
the  sons  of  the  soldiers.  Every  church 
has  a  free  school  for  city  and  village  chil- 
dren, and  a  great  many  more  institutions 
have  free  schools,  and  those  who  know 
the  craving  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  lower  classes  will  understand 
that  when  we  have  schools  enough  com- 
pulsory education  will  hardly  be  needed. 

St.  Pbtersbukg,  Russia. 


Sully    Prudhomme:    A    Poet    of    Science 


By  Prof,   E.  E.   Slosson 

Of  the  University  of  Wyoming 


A  STRIKING  example  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Gosse  calls  "  the  isolation 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind "  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  Sully  Prudhomme, 
who  has  received  the  Nobel  prize  for  the 
greatest  work  in  pure  literature,  is  known 
to  so  few  Americans.  But,  then,  the 
average  American,  even  well  educated, 
would  have  difficulty  in  naming  any  liv- 
ing French  poet  except  Rostand.  Poetry 
is  essentially  untranslatable,  and  those 
whose  literary  education  is  confined  to 
work  done  in  school  know  the  classics  of 
their  ancestors,  but  not  much  of  the  clas- 
sics of  their  contemporaries.  People 
commonly  believe — for  so  they  have  been 
told  by  those  who  ought  to  know — that 
this  is  a  scientific  age,  and  that  good 
poetry  is  impossible  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere ;  any  poetry,  that  is,  except  per- 
haps the  pseudo-antique,  with  themes 
drawn  from  the  Greek  drama,  the  fables 
of  King  Arthur,  or  the  legends  of  the 
Vikings.  To  those  who  hold  that  all 
poetry  is  of  the  past  it  must  be  a  shock 
that  the  prize  for  the  ideal  in  literature 
goes  to  the  man  who  more  than  any  other 
now  living  has  embodied  in  his  verse  the 
new  material  gathered  by  science,  and 
has  best  expressed  the  spirit  of  action 
and  investigation  which  characterizes  the 
age. 

Sully  Prudhomme  is  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  as  well  as  of  Literature,  and  it 
is  to  the  polytechnic  school  that  he  owes 
the  trend  of  his  imagination  and  his 
modes  of  thought.  He  is  not  the  "  Bobby 
Burns  to  sing  the  song  of  steam  "  whom 
Kipling  calls  for.  He  is  not  a  poet  of 
the  people  and  a  writer  of  music-hall 
songs.  But  he  differs  from  most  literary 
men  in  that  he  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  new  poetry  which  science  has  re- 
vealed and  which  is  so  much  grander 
than  that  which  it  has  destroyed,  and  he 
does  not  hold  to  the  theory  that  the  vo- 
cabulary of  three  centuries  ago  is  better 
fitted  to  express  modern  thought  and 
feeling  than  the  living  language  of  to- 
day.   A  poet  who  sings  of  balloons  and 


barometers,    of    submarine    cables    and 
photography,  of  the  origin  of  species  and 
specific  gravity  determinations,  is  an  an- 
noyance to  the  critics.    According  to  the 
prevailing  dogmas  the  sword    is    more 
poetical  than  the    revolver ;    and,  while 
cavalry  may  be  mentioned,  to  speak  of 
torpedo  boats  is  not  good  form.     That 
Sully  Prudhomme  should  introduce  as- 
tronomy is  not  so  bad.     Literature,  even 
the  most  conventional,  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered bound  to  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
but  may  use  in  moderation  some  New- 
tonian conceptions.     But  that  he  should 
talk  of  chemistry  and  biology  is  unpar- 
donable.    What  trouble  it  would  make 
with  our  courses  in  literature  if  the  prac- 
tice   should   become   general !      Literary 
men  might  have  to  know  something  of 
science  in  order  to  understand  the  allu- 
sions ;    and  the  "  study  "  of    literature, 
which  consists  so  largely  in  running  allu- 
sions to  their  holes,  would  become  quite 
a  different  thing  from  what  it  was  in  the 
good  old  days  when  all  permissible  sym- 
bols could  be  found  neatly  classified  and 
interpreted  in  the  "  Reader's  Handbook 
of  Mythology  and  Cyclopedia  of  Meta- 
phors."    Did  not  one  of  our   foremost 
critics    object    to    Kipling's    using    the 
names  of  the  parts  of  a  steam  engine  on 
the    ground    that    the    people — meaning 
those  who  write,  not  those  who  read — 
did  not  know  what  he  meant?    In  Eng- 
lish the  difference  between  the  literary 
and  the  common  vocabularies  is  greater 
than  in  French,  and  there  is  all  the  more 
need  of  poets  bold  enough  to  bridge  the 
gulf  which  separates  literature  from  life. 
The  success  of  Sully  Prudhomme  should 
stimulate  some  of  our  poets  to  develop 
the  deeper  meaning  and  hidden  beauty  of 
our    daily    life    and    modern    modes    of 
thought.    For  example,  we  all  of  us  feel 
the  thrill  of  modern  invention  and  dis- 
covery ;  but  this  feeling  has  hardly  found 
any  expression  in  recent  English  except 
in  Kipling's  "  The  Miracles." 

Among  the  qualities  which  science  will 
tend  to  develop  in  poetry  are  clarity  and 
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sincerity,  and  both  these  are  so  promi- 
nent in  the  poems  of  Sully  Prudhomme 
that  Brunetiere,  as  leader  of  the  Reac- 
tionaries, complains  that  he  is  "  too  con- 
scientious," and  says  he  is  "  too  much 
afraid  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  and  does  not  care  enough 
for  us  simple  and  naive  readers,  who  do 
not  demand  of  him  so  great  exactness, 
and  still  less  so  painful  an  effort  to  attain 
it.*'  Brunetiere  evidently  misses  the  free- 
dom of  phrase  of  the  days  when  poets 
sought  rather  to  be  musical  than  truth- 
ful, and  did  not  care  what  they  said  so 
long  as  they  said  it  beautifully.  But 
granting  that  over-nicety  in  literature, 
whether  it  springs  from  the  spirit  of  the 
savant  or  of  the  artiste,  is  a  blemish,  is  it 
not  possible  that  poetry  can  acquire  more 
of  the  exactitude  demanded  by  modern 
thought  without  losing  any  of  its  charm  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  Sully  Prudhomme  has 
proved  this,  as  has  also  Tennyson  in  our 
own  tongue.  Passages  from  "  In  Memo- 
riam  "  and  "  The  Two  Voices,"  as  well 
as  from  "  Le  Bonheur  "  and  "  La  Jus- 
tice," express  scientific  theories  or  meta- 
physical arguments  as  accurately  as  could 
any  technical  treatise,  and  prove  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  be  false  in  order  to 
be  poetical. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  advance 
of  science  would  make  poetry  impossible ; 
but  we  now  realize  that  science  discloses 
more  mysteries  than  it  solves,  and  that 
anthropomorphism  is  not  idealism,  but 
materialism.  There  is  more  poetry  to 
be  seen  through  the  microscope  and  the 
telescope  than  with  the  naked  eye.  These 
lines  from  "  The  Sunrise "  show  that 
Sully  Prudhomme  ha^;  a  truer  insight 
into  the  significance  of  the  effect  of  sci- 
ence on  poetrv  than  Keats  shows  in  his 
'  Lamia :  " 

"Ah!    les  fils  de  I'Hellade.   avec    des    yeux 
^  nouveaijx 

Admirant  cette  gloire  a  I'Orient  eclose, 
Criaient:     Salut  au   dieu    dont    les    quatre 
chevaux 
Frappent  d'tin  pied  d'argent  le  ciel  solide 
et  rose ! 


"  Nous  autres  nous  crions :  Salut  a  I'lnfini ! 
An  grand  Totit,  a  la  fois  idole,  temple  et 
pretre, 
Qui  tient  fatalement  Thomme  a  la  terre  uni, 
Et  la   terre    au    solei|,    et   chaque   etrc   a 
chaque  etre, 


"  Le  ciel  a  fait  I'aveu  de  son  mensonge  ancien, 
Et    depuis    qu'on    a    mis    ses    piliers    a 
I'epreuve, 
II  apparait  plus  stable  affranchi  de  soutien, 
Et  I'univers  cntier  vet  unc  beaute  neuve." 

Like  our  own  Lanier,  he  does  not  find 
it  necessary  in  his  interpretations  of  na- 
ture to  use  the  old  machines  in  the  liter- 
ary property-room.  No  faculty  has  de- 
veloped so  much  under  the  tutorship  of 
science  as  the  imagination,  and  the  me- 
chanical conceptions  which  were  neces- 
sary in  the  early  days,  when  the  imagina- 
tion of  mankind  was  weak  and  untrained, 
must  give  way  to  a  more  refined  symbol- 
ism. Picture-writing  is  a  primitive  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  language. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  of  our  day  to 
regard  art  as  identical  with  archeology. 
It  is  really  not  necessary  that  Euterpe 
should  always  walk  backward ;  but  she. 
like  most  of  her  sister  muses,  prefers  to 
keep  her  eyes  on  the  past.  The  aloof- 
ness of  litterateurs  as  a  class  and  their 
inveterate  tendency  toward  atavism  keeps 
them  using  the  old  similes,  dulled  and 
rounded  tho  they  are  by  centuries  of  con- 
stant use.  Like  worn-out  coins  they 
should  be  withdrawn  from  circulation 
and  the  mints  again  opened  to  free  coin- 
age— if  we  can  find  men  who  can  make 
us  a  new  circulating  medium  of  thought 
and  feeling.  There  is  no  lack  of  material. 
Every  science  contributes  an  abundance 
of  new  and  striking  symbols,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  remain  unused  because 
of  their  unconventionality.  which  should 
be  regarded  as  an  advantage.  What 
beauty  and  force  the  metaphors  of  sci- 
ence mav  give  to  literature  has  been 
shown  by  Ruskin  and  Tennyson  in  Eng- 
lish prose  and  poetry.  With  a  few  scien- 
tific analogies  Drummond  gave  new  life 
to  old  theological  dogmas,  and  received 
the  reward  that  the  people  are  always 
ready  to  give  to  one  who  translates  an- 
cient truth  into  living  language.  Alden's 
"  Study  of  Death  "  and  Maeterlinck's 
"  Life  of  the  Bee  "  are  examples  of  what 
can  be  achieved  by  those  who  can  handle 
the  new  symbolism.  It  requires  a  master 
hand,  however,  to  use  the  crude  material 
excavated  by  science,  because  it  is  lack- 
ing in  poetical  associations,  and  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  embodying  unas- 
similable  matter.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  that  most  of  our  modern  writers  let 
it  alone  and  keep  to  words  and  thoughts 
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that  they  know  are  poetical  because  poets 
of  the  past  have  used  them. 

It  would  not,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
prove  the  critics  wrong  when  they  say 
that  Sully  Prudhomme  occasionally 
passes  over  the  boundary  of  poetry  into 
prose,  and  even  into  the  prosaic  in  his 
use  of  unconventional  expressions  and  in 
putting  into  verse  ideas  essentially  un- 
poetical.  Here  the  boundary  line  de- 
pends largely  on  the  reader,  and  whether 
he  has  assimilated  his  science  so  that  it 
is  a  part  of  his  life  or  whether  he  keeps 
it  in  his  mental  museum.  Holmes  suc- 
ceeded in  "  The  Chambered  Nautilus  " 
and  failed  in  "  The  Living  Temple,"  al- 
tho  it  would  be  hard  to  say  just  why  the 
anatomy  of  a  moUusk  should  be  more 
susceptible  of  poetical  employ  than  that 
of  man. 

It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that 
Sully  Prudhomme  has  sometimes  failed 
— we  could  any  of  us  do  that — as  it  is 
that  he  has  so  often  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing under  the  domain  of  poetry  so  much 
alien  territory.  It  is  a  great  triumph  for 
the  greatest  of  arts.  He  says :  "  Verse  is 
the  form  most  apt  to  preserve  whatever 
the  writer  confides  to  it,  and  we  can,  I 
believe,  confide  to  it,  besides  all  senti- 
ments, almost  all  ideas." 

"  Le  pinceau   n'est  trempe   qu'aux  sept   cou- 

leurs  du  prisme. 
Sept  notes  seulement  composent  le  clavier  .  .  . 
Faut-il  plus  au  poete?    Et  ses  chants,  pour 

matiere, 
N'ont-ils  pas  la  science  aux  severes  beautes, 
Toute  I'histoire  humaine  et  nature  entiere?  " 

No  living  poet  has  done  more  to  prove 
the  justice  of  this  claim  than  Sully 
Prudhomme.  As  Jules  Lemaitre  says 
of  him,  "  He  has  extended  the  domain  of 
poetry  as  far  as  possible  and  in  two  di- 
rections, on  the  side  of  fancy  and  on  the 
side  of  speculative  thought,  encroaching 
here  upon  music  and  there  upon  prose." 
As  an  example  of  his  use  of  an  as- 
tronomical theme  one  sonnet  may  be 
quoted  (from  "  Les  Epreuves  "  and  pub- 
lished in  Canfield's  French  Lyrics)  : 

LE   RENDEZ-VOUS. 

"  II   est   tard ;   I'astronome  aux  viclles  obsti- 
nees, 
Sur    sa    tour,    dans    le    ciel    ou    meurt    le 

dernier  bruit, 
Cherche  des  iles  d'or,  et,  le  front  dans  la 
nuit, 
Regarde  i  I'infini  blanchir  des  matinees; 


"  Les   mondes   fuient   pareils    a    des    graines 

vannees; 

L'epais  fourmillement  des  nebuleuses  luit; 

Mais,  attentif  a  I'astre  echevele  qu'il  suit, 

II  le  somme,  et  lui  dit:  '  Reviens  dans  mille 

annees.' 

'  Et  I'astre  reviendra.     D'un  pas  ni  d'un  in- 
stant 
II  ne  saurait  frauder  la  science  eternelle ; 
Des  hommes  passeront,  Thumanite  I'attend; 
D'un   oeil    changeant,    mais    sur,    elle    fait 

sentinelle; 
Et,  fut-elle  abolie  au  temps  de  son  retour, 
Soule,  la  Verite  veillerait  sur  la  tour." 

What  seems  most  foreign  to  us  in  the 
poetry  of  Sully  Prudhomme  is  his  fre- 
quent tone  of  sadness,  sinking  at  times, 
as  in  the  "  Voeii,"  into  the  deepest  pes- 
simism. Not  but  what  he  is  cheerful,  for 
a  Frenchman,  but  Frenchmen,  tho  often 
joyful,  are  never  cheerful,  at  least  not  in 
literature.  The  critics  account  for  his 
melancholy  in  various  ways,  after  the 
manner  of  critics  striving  to  read  an  auto- 
biography in  an  author's  works.  An  un- 
happy childhood  is  suggested,  also  dis- 
appointments in  love,  but  whether  these 
are  afifairs  of  the  heart  or  affairs  of  the 
imagination  we  cannot  know  until  his 
love  letters  are  published  by  his  literary 
executioner — and  perhaps  not  then. 
Whatever  may  be  its  cause,  his  melan- 
choly does  not  take  the  personal  and  the- 
atrical form  of  Byron  or  Lamartine,  but 
it  is  a  post-Darwinian  type ;  dry,  clear  and 
cold,  a  theoretical  and  intellectual  de- 
spondency. This  tone  of  disappointment 
and  disillusionment  so  dominant  in  mod- 
ern French  literature  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, or  at  least  cannot  be  felt,  by  us 
as  a  race.  Science  came  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  as  an  inspiration  and  as  a 
servant.  We  at  once  hitched  our  wagon 
to  the  new  star  and  have  been  making 
commendable  progress  ever  since.  The 
French  took  modern  science  as  a  malady. 
By  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  they  felt  themselves, 
like  the  Buddhists,  bound  to  the  wheel 
of  the  law.  When  they  espoused  evolu- 
tion they  felt  themselves  allied  to  the 
brutes.  Each  new  discovery  of  science 
was  hailed  as  the  final  and  complete  gos- 
pel to  man,  and  when  they  found  that  the 
old  problems  were  not  ultimately  solved 
but  merely  stated  in  new  terms  they  ac- 
cused science  of  breach  of  promise. 
Sullv  Prudhomme  takes  refuge,  as  is 
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customary  in  minds  of  his  type,  in  the 
gospel  of  work,  of  helping  humanity, 
altho  they  are  not  entirely  clear  in  ex- 
plaining why  humanity  should  be  helped. 
A  Positivist  poet  would  seem  an  impos- 
sibility, but  we  have  George  Eliot  and 
Swinburne  also  to  prove  that  it  is  not. 
In  "  Le  Bonheur  "  Faustus  seeks  for  the 
meaning  of  life,  first  in  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  refined  type,  then  in 
the  answers  given  to  the  riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse by  ancient  philosophers,  medieval 
theologians  and  modern  scientists ;  but 
he  is  not  satisfied  and  returns  to  earth, 
resolving  to  devote  himself  to  the  rear- 
ing of  a  new  race,  thus  reaching  nearly 
the  same  utilitarian  conclusion  as  the  el- 
der Faust,  tho  by  the  reverse  route.  This, 
practically,  is  not  so  far  from  the  true 
Christian  ideal  as  many  people  suppose, 
for  Christ  taught  that  the  object  of  life 
was  not  feeling  or  knowing,  but  doing. 
Often  in  the  history  of  religion,  esthetics 
on  the  one  hand  or  theology  on  the  other 
has  temporarily  triumphed  over  ethics, 
but  they  were  servile  insurrections.  In 
the  balanced  nature  the  emotions  and 
the  intellect  are  merely  servants  of  the 
will. 

The  theology  of  Sully  Prudhomme 
seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  personification. 
That  is  not  saying  much,  because  that  is 
what    other    people's    theology    always 


seems  to  any  of  us.  A  vague  pantheism 
and  a  clouded  optimism  appear  at  times. 
"  Dieu  n'est  pas  rien,  mais"  Dieu  n'est 
persone :  il  est  tout."  La  Mort  is  to  him 
La  Liberatrice  as  well  as  La  supreme 
Berceuse.  His  philosophy  of  life,  which 
might  be  defined  as  stoicism  in  action,  is 
most  clearly  expressed  in  these  lines 
from  "  Les  Destins,"  quoted  in  Le- 
maitre   {''Les  Contemporains")  : 

"  Oui,  Nature,  ici-bas  mon  appui,  mon  asile, 
C'est  ta  fixe  raison  qui   met  tout  en   son 
lieu  ; 
J'y  crois,  et  nul  croyant  plus  ferme  et  plus 
docile 
Ne   s'etendit  jamais  sous  le  char   de  son 
dieu.     .     .     . 

''  Ignorant   tes   motifs,   nous   jugeons   par   les 
notres : 
Qui  nous  epargne  est  juste,  et  nous  nuit, 
criminel. 
Pour  toi  qui  fais  servir  chaque  etre  a  tous 
les  autres, 
Rien  n'est  bon  ni  mauvais,  tout  est  ration- 
nel.     .    .    . 

"  Ne  mesurant  jamais  sur  ma  fortune  infime 
Ni   le  bien    ni   le    mal,   dans    mon    etroit 
sentier 
J'irai  calme,  et  je  voue,  atome  dans  I'abime, 
Mon   humble   part   de   force   a   ton   chef- 
d'oeuvre  entier." 

Laramie,  Wyoming. 


Intiis 

(Suggested  by  a  poem  of  Sully  Prudhomme) 

By  Curtis  Hidden  Page 
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EEP  in  the  dark  of  soul 
Two  thoughts  dispute. 
And  one  affirms,  and  one 
Can  but  refute. 

The  heart  says,  "  Hope,  believe  ! 

Faith  must  not  move. 
God's  love  cannot  deceive !  " 

The  mind  says :  "  Prove." 

The  mind  says:  "  What  are  we 

More  than  the  clod?  " 
The  heart  says :  "  We  shall  live 

-Again  with  God." 


The  heart  says :  "  This  I  know 

By  strength  of  love !  " 
Mocking  the  mind  repeats 

Its  one  word :  "  Prove." 

The  mind  says :  "  What  is  God  ? 

I  see  him  not !  " 
The  heart  says :  "  God  is  love ! 

Have  you  forgot?  " 

The  heart  says :  "  God  I  know 

Because  I  love." 
Sadly  the  mind  repeats 

Its  one  word :  "  Prove." 


Christian,  Pagan  or  Jew, 

Till  death  shall  come 
We  live  one  long  dispute, 

Our  martyrdom. 

Columbia  Univkksitv.  New  York. 
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Thomas  Jefferson 

The  character  of  the  third  President  of 
the  United  States  was  the  cause  of  end- 
less and  bitter  discussion  during  his  life- 
time and  bids  fair  to  continue  to  be  a  puz- 
zle for  decades  to  come.  The  present 
biographer*  evidently  enters  upon  his 
task  with  a  bias  in  his  subject's  favor.  As 
he  proceeds  he  finds  so  many  things  to 
sustain  an  opposite  opinion  that  he  almost 
goes  over  to  the  opposing  side.  Then 
that  which  was  genuine  and  good  in  the 
subject  appeals  anew  to  his  mind  and  re- 
stores his  balance  of  judgment. 

If  consistency  be  a  jewel,  which  under 
certain  circumstances  one  may  be  permit- 
ted to  doubt,  Jefferson  was  not  that  jew- 
el's owner.  An  entertaining  volume  of 
his  changes  of  opinion  and  self-contradic- 
tion might  readily  be  made  from  his  let- 
ters, diaries  and  state  papers.  These  re- 
late to  nearly  all  matters  of  national  pol- 
icy, or  politics,  characters  or  opinions. 
The  point  that  gives  these  contradictions 
a  more  sinister  look  is  that  the  most  wide- 
ly differing  sentiments  concerning  the 
same  man  or  subject  may  be  found  to 
have  been  written  in  a  public  letter,  or  a 
private  one,  or  in  a  confidential  note,  all 
of  the  very  same  date. 

In  the  beginning  Jefferson  was  not  a 
party  man.  "  If  I  could  not  go  to  heaven 
but  with  a  party,  I  would  not  go  at  all," 
he  said,  and  probably  meant  what  he  said. 
Yet  in  a  very  short  time,  if  not  actually  at 
the  same  moment,  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  forming  what  has  ever  since 
been  an  extremely  well  organized  party. 
Even  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  (dur- 
ing Washington's  first  administration) 
these  party  lines  began  to  appear,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  President ;  and  in  the 
second  year  of  his  Vice-Presidency  (with 
John  Adams  as  President)  we  find  Jef- 
ferson himself  complaining  of  the  situa- 
tion he  had  helped  and  was  then  helping 
to  create.  The  Federalists  were  probably 
as  honest  and  upright  a  set  of  men,  with 
decided  convictions  and  clear  heads,  as 
were  ever  driven  by  their  own  temper  and 
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the  cool  "  poking  up  "  of  skilled  politi- 
cians— and  no  man  was  ever  more  skilled 
in  this  line  than  was  Jefferson — into 
throwing  themselves  overboard.  In  1798 
Jefferson  pretended  to  fear  that  the  New 
England  States  meant  to  secede  from  the 
Union  and  return  to  their  former  alle- 
giance to  Great  Britain.  This  undeserved 
allegation  threw  the  leaders  of  that 
stronghold  of  Federalism  into  a  frenzy 
of  resentment,  and  Jefferson  knew  that 
his  end  had  been  accomplished,  that  he 
should  henceforth  have  nothing  to  do  but, 
in  the  words  of  his  then  friend  and  sup- 
porter, John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  "  Let 
the  Federals  cut  their  own  throats  while 
the  band  played." 

Jefferson,  says  Mr.  Curtis,  was  a  man 
of  high  ideals,  and  he  was  often  embar- 
rassed by  the  inconsistency  between  his 
professions  and  his  practices.  When  one 
first  reads  the  private  note-book  which  he 
calls  his  "Anas,"  it  is,  the  biographer  says, 
"  almost " — but  we  would  rather  say 
quite — impossible  to  resist  the  inclination 
to  question  his  integrity.  For  these  are 
really  "  odious  records  of  malicious  gos- 
sip "  concerning  not  only  those  with 
whom  his  differences  were  open,  but  those 
toward  whom  he  made  pretensions  of  ad- 
miring friendship. 

Jefferson  appears  at  his  very  worst  in 
his  conduct  toward  Washington.  Mr. 
Curtis  thinks  that  Jefferson  so  fully  be- 
lieved in  the  "  sublime  doctrines  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  "  that  his  "  suspi- 
cious disposition  saw  a  conspiracy  in 
every  conference  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents "  against  these  cherished  institu- 
tions, "  until  he  became  a  monomaniac 
upon  the  subject  and  even  accused  Wash- 
ington of  treason."  One  might  consent 
to  accept  this  excuse  for  Mr.  Jefferson's 
conduct  in  the  matter  if  one  could  believe, 
with  Mr.  Curtis,  that  his  imagination  had 
been. imposed  upon  by  its  own  inventions ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  even 
while  he  was  dilating  upon  these  views  to 
his  own  political  sympathizers  he  was 
writing  in  terms  of  the  most  profound  re- 
spect to  and  about  General  Washington, 
and  to  those  who  held  him  in  honor.     Jef- 
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ferson's  own  lips  or  pen  furnish  the  evi- 
dence to  convict  him  of  the  atrocious  at- 
tacks made  upon  his  friend  and  benefac- 
tor through  tlie  medium  of  Freneau's  pa- 
per. Freneau  declared  under  oath  that 
Jefiferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was 
not  responsible,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, for  the  aspersions  upon  General  Wash- 
ington, and  later  on  alleged  that  he  had 
made  this  affidavit  in  order  to  protect  his 
employer  and  patron,  so  that  his  word 
would  not  count  either  way,  were  it  not 
for  unmistakable  testimony  under  Jeffer- 
son's own  hand.  But  this  testimony  was 
not  accessible  in  the  lifetime  of  Washing- 
ton, who,  with  his  accustomed  magnanim- 
ity, refused  to  believe  in  the  treachery  of 
one  so  trusted.  It  was  not  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the  celebrated  Mazzei  letter 
that  this  result  was  achieved.  Mazzei 
was  an  Italian  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
the  New  World  from  the  political 
troubles  of  the  old,  and  had  bought  a 
plantation  not  too  far  from  Monticello  for 
neighborly  visiting.  Afterward  he  went 
back  to  Europe  and  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  Jefferson.  The  latter 
wrote  him  a  letter  containing  assertions 
against  Washington,  the  Senate  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  charging  all  three  with 
"  aristocratic  and  monarchical  tenden- 
cies," and  with  "  betraying  their  country 
under  the  temptation  of  Great  Britain's 
proffered  bribes."  This  letter  was  first 
published  in  an  Italian  paper,  and  was 
thence  translated  into  a  French  paper, 
and  from  this  again  back  into  English. 
At  first  Jefferson,  who  was,  no  doubt,  con_ 
founded  to  find  his  confidential  letter  di- 
vulged, denied  its  authenticity,  but  in 
later  years  on  various  occasions  he  more 
or  less  decidedly  admitted  his  authorship 
of  it  to  many  persons.  The  Mazzei  letter 
succeeded  in  convincing  General  Wash- 
ington of  Jefferson's  perfidy,  and  tho 
with  his  sublime  patience  he  made  little 
or  no  reference  1o  the  matter,  from  that 
time  the  two  "  met  without  any  further 
intercourse  than  a  common  interchange 
of  the  barest  civilities." 

Hitherto  the  so-called  "  true  biogra- 
phers" have  erred  by  presenting  their  sub- 
jects in  the  worst  light  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  cast  upon  them.  Fortunately  there 
were  not  very  .serious  accusations  that 
could  l)e  made.  The  biography  of  Jeffcr- 
^ou  lolls  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  unfair,  for 


it  does  not  dwell  upon  the  seamy  side  to 
the  neglect  of  the  other.  It  is  a  remarka- 
bly well  painted  portrait  of  a  person 
whose  character  nnist  have  been  a  puzzle 
to  himself  as  well  as  others. 

The  Limits  of  Evolution 

The  beauty  of  Professor  Howison's 
style  goes  far  to  overcome  the  asperity 
of  his  subject.  Even  those  to  whom  the 
name  of  Metaphysics  is  repulsive  will 
find  these  essays*  not  unreadable,  while 
thoughtful  men,  to  whom  the  mysteries 
of  our  nature  must  always  seem  deserv- 
ing of  profound  attention,  will  find  here 
the  outlines  of  a  system  that  seems  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  faith  in  personal  im- 
mortality and  in  a  personal  God.  Pro- 
fessor Howison  declares  his  purpose  to 
be  to  illustrate  the  metaphysical  theory 
of  personal  idealism.  Materialism  is, 
for  the  present  at  least,  a  discredited 
philosophy.  Idealism  holds  the  field  ;  but 
if  it  is  to  assume  the  form  of  monism  or 
pantheism  men  are  no  better  off,  so  far 
as  their  higher  emotions  are  concerned, 
than  if  Biichner's  "Kraft  and  Staff" 
were  their  gospel. 

Agnosticism,  it  is  true,  is  professed  by 
thinkers  of  weight,  but  its  weakness  as 
a  system  of  philosophy  is  now  generally 
understood.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  "  Foun- 
dations of  Belief,"  and  William  James, 
in  his  "  Will  to  Believe,"  showed  that 
the  postulates  of  physical  science  implied 
a  tissue  of  metaphysical  assumptions ;  a 
truth  recognized  clearly  by  Huxley  him- 
self. Idealism,  therefore,  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  philosophical  world,  and  with 
good  prospect  of  permanent  possession. 
But  idealistic  philosophy,  as  Professor 
Howison  says,  despite  its  diligent  hos- 
tility to  materialism,  has  usually  been  at 
one  with  its  foe  in  absorption  into  the 
one-and-all. 

"  The  only  vital  difference  it  introduces  is 
to  substitute  for  the  one  material  substance  a 
single  conscious  Subject,  or  Universal  Mind, 
through  which,  and  in  which,  and  for  which 
all  things  subsist — all  things,  including  the 
so-called  other  minds." 

It  is  tindcniable,  therefore,  that  the  main 
drift  of  philosophic  thought  in  the  West 
ern  world  for  the  past  century  has  been 
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increasingly  toward  the  Oriental  view  of 
things. 

Now  monism  is  irreconcilable  with 
personality.  Founded  on  determinism, 
with  its  one  sole  Real  Agent,  "  it  di- 
rectly annuls  moral  agency  and  personal 
freedom  in  all  the  conscious  beings  other 
than  its  so-called  God,"  and  thus  leaves 
this  professed  God  himself  without  genu- 
ine personality.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  Giant  Despair,  Professor  Howison 
has  brought  forward  this  argument  for 
personal  idealism  : 

"  Instead  of  any  monism,  these  essays  put 
forward  a  pluralism  ;  they  advocate  an  eternal 
or  metaphysical  world  of  many  minds,  all  alike 
possessing  personal  initiative,  real  self-direc- 
tion, instead  of  an  all  predestinating  single 
mind  that  alone  has  free  agency." 

We  need  hardly  point  out  that  some  such 
view  as  this  has  always  been  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Church,  altho  it  has 
frowned  on  the  heresies  of  Pelagius  and 
Arminius.  But  our  New  England  di- 
vines, without  letting  go  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  hammered  out  a  theory 
of  free-will  which  required  as  a  meta- 
physical basis  such  a  view  of  causation 
as  is  here  expounded.  According  to 
them,  spontaneity,  freedom  from  causa- 
tive force,  was  essential  to  every  act  of 
will. 

The  many  minds  of  what  we  call  the 
human  race,  says  Professor  Howison, 
form  the  City  of  God. 

"  God,  the  fulfilled  type  of  every  mind,  the 
living  bond  of  their  union,  reigns  in  it,  not 
by  the  exercise  of  power,  but  solely  by  light; 
not  by  authority,  but  by  reason  ;  not  by  effi- 
cient, but  by  final  causation, — that  is,  simply 
by  being  the  impersonated  Ideal  of  every 
mind." 

These  minds  have  no  origin  but  their 
purely  logical  one  of  reference  to  each 
other,  including  thus  their  primary  refer- 
ence to  God.  In  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  they  have  no  origin  at  all— no 
source  in  time  whatever. 

"  There  is  nothing  at  all,  prior  to  them,  out 
of  which  their  being  arises ;  they  are  not 
'  things '  in  the  chain  of  efficient  causation. 
They  simply  are,  and  together  constitute  the 
eternal  order." 

Hence,  relatively  to  the  natural  world, 
they  are  free,  in  the  sense  of  being  in 
control  of  it ;  this  world  of  spirits  is  a 
Pluralism  held  in  union  by  reason;  what 


.\ristotle  called  the  Unmoved  One  that 
moves  all  things. 

This  bald  statement  of  Professor 
Ilowison's  system  conveys  little  idea  of 
the  persuasive  power  with  which  he  pre- 
sents it,  and  we  can  barely  refer  to  his 
argument  for  confining  evolution  to  the 
world  of  phenomena.  The  essence  of  his 
metaphysical  theory  is  its  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  system  of  causation.  Not 
Efficient  cause,  but  Final  cause,  is  not 
merely  the  guiding  and  regulating,  but 
the  grounding  and  constitutive  principle 
of  real  existence ;  all  the  other  causes  are 
its  derivatives.  Professor  Howison 
recognizes  his  indebtedness  to  Hegel,  to 
Kant,  and  especially  to  Leibnitz,  in  his 
Monadology.  We  cannot  trace  these  va- 
rious influences,  but  we  can  enjoy  their 
results;  and  we  feel  justified  in  com- 
mending this  book  to  those  who  would 
not  willingly  let  go  their  belief  in  God 
and  immortality,  but  who  would  yet  have 
it  strengthened  by  a  repetition  of  the  in- 
sidious claims  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion. 

John  Brown  in  Fiction 

Now  and  then  history  thrusts  into  the 
focal  blaze  of  the  world's  attention  some 
human  insignificance  and  forbids  us  to 
smile  at  him,  because  of  his  tragic  situa- 
tion. In  i860  there  was  a  gathering  of 
elemental  forces  which  imported  a  tre- 
mendous outbreak  somewhere  in  Amer- 
ican history.  And,  at  the  psychological 
moment,  an  obscure  tanner  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  who  by  one  act  provoked 
a  nation  into  settling  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  a  great  question,  tho  a  con- 
tinent was  drenched  with  blood  in  the 
course  of  the  argument.  He  was  a 
huge,  hairy,  brute  man,  in  whose  breast 
burned  the  spark  of  a  celestial  idea.  He 
dreamed  of  liberating  the  slaves  in  the 
South,  and  leaped  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose  like  a  gorilla.  He  had 
in  him  the  genesis  of  virtue  and  justice 
along  with  the  lean  fighting  spirit  of 
liberty  which  is  native  to  the  primitive 
man. 

That  the  present  author*  should  have 
selected  the  sternly  tragic  figure  of  this 
old  abolitionist,  John  Brown,  as  a  sort 
of   spirit    level    for   the   kind   of   moral 

*TiME  AND  Chance.     By  Elbtrt  Utibhiitd.     New   Vork 
and  London:     G    P.  Puinam's  Sons.    $1.50. 
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squinting  which  is  so  distinctly  a  feature 
of  this  book,  shows  the  daring  of  an 
agnostical  mind.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard is  capable  of  seeing  the  nakedness 
and  limitations  of  such  a  nature  without 
being  able  to  comprehend  the  informing 
spiritual  fact  of  it.  To  him  John  Brown 
is  a  moral  phenomenon  who  must  be  ex- 
plained at  bottom,  morally.  But  his 
own  relations  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
world  appear  to  be  neither  vital  nor  inti- 
mate enough  to  suggest  the  solution  of 
his  problem.  He  has  no  emphatic  defi- 
nitions of  his  own  for  morality,  nor  for 
those  qualities  of  spirit  which  distin- 
guish a  man  from  his  animal  nature. 
What  he  does  not  know,  he  cannot 
imagine ;  and  his  philosophy  of  Time 
and  Chance  is  the  route  by  which  he 
evades  responsibility  and  skips  into  the 
keen  eyed  skepticism  of  the  agnostic. 
Thus  it  happens  that  while  he  is  able  to 
set  forth  the  outward  circumstances  and 
apparent  contradictions  in  the  life  of 
John  Brown,  he  has  no  terms  to  define 
the  real  dynamic  power  of  such  a  person- 
ality. So  far  as  he  can  judge,  religion 
is  disconcerting  in  its  effects  upon  the 
human  intelligence,  and  furnishes  no  ra- 
tional motive  for  heroism  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind.  Therefore,  he  shortens  the 
stature  of  his  hero  to  fit  under  his  carnal 
notions,  and  limits  him  to  the  impulse  of 
a  sentimental  affection  for  a  woman. 
Now,  women  often  pose  as  divinities  in 
little  figurative  romances  of  social  life, 
but  when  we  read  of  a  real  hero,  we  ex- 
pect him  to  have  a  real  God  somewhere 
upon  whom  he  depends  for  inspiration 
and  courage.  And  it  would  have  been 
more  in  keeping  with  everybody's  notions 
of  eternal  logic  had  John  Brown  been 
represented  as  a  worshiper  of  Jupiter 
rather  than  that  he  should  have  been 
made  the  tool  and  martyr  of  a  mere  fe- 
male fanaticism. 

Mr.  Hubbard  has  the  binding  of  great 
books  in  him,  not  the  making  of  them. 
His  style  is  always  admirably  clear, 
sparkling  with  epigrams  and  often  un- 
fairly dignified  with  scriptural  quota- 
tions. But  if  he  has  any  genius,  it  con- 
sists in  his  knowing  how  to  whip  the 
devil  around  the  stump  when  he  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  moral  issue. 
What  he  is  most  in  need  of  is  a  church 
steeple  to  his  imagination.  He  is  indus- 
trious aufl  intelligent  in  telling  his  tale, 


but  his  thoughts  stick  loo  closely  to  the 
ridges  of  this  present  world.  He  cannot 
make  out  the  distant  skyline,  toward 
which  all  heroes  march  with  the  sun  in 
their  eyes.  He  is  a  master  of  that  kind 
of  smartness  which  sets  off  foolishness, 
but  is  inadequate  for  the  interpretation 
of  heroes,  who  are  often  very  dull  them- 
selves. And  because  of  this  dullness  it 
takes  real  genius  in  the  biographer  to 
show  how  the  spirit  in  them  triumphs 
over  the  lively  mind  in  common  men. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Hubbard  falls  lamenta- 
bly short  of  his  undertaking. 

A  Multitude  of  Counsellors.  Edited  by  J.  N. 
Larned.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  $2.00  net. 

It  was  a  good  idea  to  bring  together 
into  one  volume  these  moral  sentences 
and  theories  of  life  from  all  sources,  be- 
ginning with  the  Precepts  of  Ptah- 
Hotep,  which  is  the  oldest  book  in  the 
world,  and  ending  with  the  wisdom  of 
Thoreau.  The  selections  are  well  made 
and  comprehensive ;  only  the  complete 
omission  of  Plato  leaves  a  curious  and 
altogether  inexplicable  lacuna  in  the  se- 
ries of  teachers.  It  is  probable  that  there 
is  hardly  a  single  sentiment  in  the  vol- 
ume that  could  not  have  been  paralleled 
by  some  quotation  from  Plato's  dia- 
logs, and  for  the  most  part  the  omit- 
ted parallel  would  have  surpassed  the 
included  quotation  both  in  subtlety  and 
beauty.  The  final  impression  left  by 
reading  the  book  is  very  much  what  the 
editor  expresses  in  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  introduction :  "  I  end  it  with  a 
deepened  conviction  that  the  knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil  has  been  complete  in 
the  world  from  the  beginning  of  history, 
and  that  mankind  has  had  nothing  to 
learn  since  but  the  application  of  it." 
Long  ago  it  was  written  in  the  great 
epic  of  India: 

"  Tbis  is  the  sum  of  all  true  righteousness — 
Treat  others  as  thou  wouldst  thyself  be  treated. 

"  A  man  obtains  a  proper  rule  of  action 
By    looking    on    his    neighbor    as    himself." 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Edited  by 

Sidney    Lee.      .Supplement,  3  vols.       New 

York:      The    Macmillan    Company,   $5.00 

a  volume. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  recorded 

the  progress  and  completion  of  this  great 
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undertaking  to  which  these  supple- 
mental volumes  are  now  added.  This 
supplement  contains  a  thousand  articles, 
out  of  which  two  hundred  are  names 
belonging  to  various  epochs  of  medieval 
and  modern  history  accidentally  omitted 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  re- 
maining eight  hundred  are  names  of 
persons  who  have  died  during  the  fif- 
teen years  of  publication.  This  latter 
class  embraces  articles  on  such  persons 
as  Grant  Allen,  Matthew  Arnold,  John 
Bright,  Robert  Browning,  Arthur 
Cay  ley,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Glad- 
stone, Huxley,  Jowett,  Queen  Victoria, 
and  others  of  equal  or  hardly  less  im- 
portance. A  full  Index,  including  the 
Supplement,  is  in  preparation  and  will 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  volumes 
immensely.  It  is  no  more  than  fitting 
that  King  Edward,  not  as  a  critic,  but 
as  the  representative  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  should  have  sent  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  the 
editor,  on  the  completion  of  this  really 
national  work. 

Lake  Geneva  and  Its  Literary  Landmarks. 
By  Francis  Gribble.  New  York  :  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.,  #4.50  net. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  many 
names  of  pre-eminent  significance  are 
associated  with  the  country  about  "  clear 
placid "  Lake  Leman ;  and  the  so- 
journer on  those  fair  shores  finds  his 
attention  divided  between  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  before  him  and  memories  of 
the  many  illustrious  men  who,  for  a  life- 
time or  portion  of  life,  have  looked  on 
the  same  waters  and  hills.  There  was 
Calvin,  whose  stern  religion  seems 
strangely  out  of  harmony  with  his 
chosen  home ;  and  Rousseau,  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  other  single  man,  may 
be  traced  most  of  the  ideas  prevailing 
to-day;  and  Voltaire,  the  great  de- 
stroyer who  cleared  the  way  for  the  new 
thought;  and  Madame  de  Stael,  with  her 
brilliant  circle  of  exiled  friends,  and 
Gibbon,  the  greatest  of  modern  histori- 
ans. And  besides  these  there  are  a  host 
of  others,  such  as  Byron  and  Chateau- 
briand, who,  for  shorter  periods  of  time, 
came  to  these  quiet  shores  for  rest  or 
refuge.  It  is  this  idea  that  has  led  the 
author  to  write  these  chapters  on  the 
literary  landmarks  of  the  lake.  It  is  not 
a  complete  or  even  very  consecutive  nar- 


rative, but  it  tells  us  what  most  of  us 
care  to  know.  The  publishers  have  made 
a  volume  of  great  beauty,  both  as  re- 
gards the  illustrations  and  the  letter- 
press. We  cannot,  however,  commend 
the  cover,  with  its  ostentatious  white  and 
gold. 

The  Gathering  of  Brother  Hilarius.  By  Mi- 
chael Fairle.ss.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.,  $1.25. 

A  tender,  pathetic  tale,  quaintly  told,  of 
the  days  of  Edward  III  and  the  Black 
Death.  Hilarius  is  a  young  novice, 
brought  up  from  infancy  in  a  mid-coun- 
try monastery.  He  longs  for  a  sight  of 
the  great  outlying  world,  and  is  dis- 
patched by  the  Prior  to  London,  where 
he  takes  service  with  a  great  noble.  In 
the  frenzied  exodus  from  the  capital, 
due  to  the  plague,  he  leaves  London  and 
wanders  about  the  country,  ministering 
to  the  dying.  After  many  years  he  re- 
turns to  the  monastery,  of  which  he 
finally  becomes  the  Prior,  and  he  meets 
death  attending  the  victims  of  the  recur- 
rent plague.  A  curious  mysticism  is  in- 
terblended  with  graphic  pictures  of  four- 
teenth century  life.  It  is  an  affecting  and 
well  told  tale. 

Washington  and  Other  American  Addresses. 
By  Frederic  Harrison.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  $1.75. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  note  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  volume  by  Frederic 
Harrison.  Save  when  he  employs  his 
pen  in  promulgating  the  ritual  and  creed 
of  Positivism — that  half-mystical  and 
half-material  system  of  "  Catholicism 
with  Christianity  left  out,"  as  Huxley 
called  it — his  work  bears  always  a  high 
value.  It  is  sincere  and  thoughtful ;  it  is 
weighted  with  learning;  it  is  tempered 
with  sound  judgment,  and  its  style  is 
graceful  and  pleasing.  In  these  ten  ad- 
dresses, recently  delivered  in  America, 
some  of  his  best  work  appears.  The  fine 
tribute  to  Washington  must  so  be  classed, 
and  so  must  the  addresses  on  Cromwell 
and  the  Dutch  Republic.  But  what  most 
appeals  to  us  is  the  brief  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln, which  he  delivered  at  the  banquet 
of  the  Union  League  Club  in  Chicago, 
and  whose  chief  value  lies  in  its  profound 
appreciation  of  one  character  and  its 
revelation  of  another  character — that  of 
the    speaker    himself.      The    judgment 
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passed  upon  Lincoln  is  all  that  the  sin- 
cerest  and  most  reverential  admirer  of 
that  heroic  figure  could  ask ;  but  there  is, 
furthermore,  revealed  to  us,  by  a  long 
excerpt  from  an  earlier  work,  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Harrison  had  rightly  estimated 
Lincoln  at  a  time  when  "  half  the  wise 
and  all  the  great  "  of  England  denounced 
him  with  every  species  of  brutality  and 
insult.  It  is  no  little  thing  to  be  in  the 
right  against  a  multitude,  particularly 
when  that  multitude  comprises  the  cul- 
ture and  the  political  power  of  a  great 
nation.  It  is  Mr.  Harrison's  honor  to 
have  been  right  at  such  a  time — an  honor 
shared,  indeed,  by  men  like  Bright,  Hux- 
ley and  Mill,  but  shared  by  few  others 
except  among  the  working  masses. 
"  They  [the  American  people]  brought 
forth  the  most  beautiful  and  heroic  char- 
acter who  in  recent  times  has  ever  led  a 
nation,  the  only  blameless  type  of  the 
statesman  since  the  days  of  Washing- 
ton," was  Mr.  Harrison's  judgment  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Lincoln. 

The   Man  from  Glengarry.     By  Ralph  Connor. 
New  York:     Fleming  H.  Revel!  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  characters  in  this  book  are  com- 
posed, not  only  of  the  stern  stuff  of  pio- 
neers, but  the  sterner  Scotch  stuff  which 
enters  into  the  men  "  who  in  patience,  in 
courage  and  in  the  fear  of  God  are  help- 
ing to  build  the  empire  of  the  Canadian 
West."  The  author  seems  not  so  much 
to  have  created  them  as  to  have  discov- 
ered them.  The  illusion  of  reality  is 
magnificent.  He  appears  to  have  wan- 
dered into  a  grove  of  men  and  women, 
splendidly  rooted  in  the  soil,  full  of  the 
sap  of  genuine  humanity  and  veined  with 
qualities  that  make  them  more  enduring 
than  the  l)ig  trees  of  a  real  forest.  So 
individual,  so  vital  and  so  subsantial  are 
these  Glengarry  people  that  the  author 
can  venture  to  record  even  the  triviali- 
ties of  their  existence,  for  the  significance 
of  the  persons  gives  color  and  meaning 
to  all  they  do  or  say.  The  style  is  sen- 
lentious  and  manly,  the  story  interesting 
and  the  moral  emphasis  put  precisely  on 
those  qualities  and  acts  which  appeal  to 
noble  and  uncorrupted  natures.  But 
that  which  lingers  with  the  reader  after 
he  lays  down  the  book  is  the  intense  ve- 
racity, simplicity,  definiteness  and  weight 
of  the  characters. 


Deborah.     By  Jame-s  M.  Ludlow.     New  York 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  ^1.50. 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus.  Deborah,  the  heroine,  conceives 
that  Jehovah  has  accepted  her  to  be  "  a 
messenger  of  fire,  of  dagger,  of  deceit 
toward  Israel's  foes,  as  well  as  of  conso- 
lation to  His  people ;  "  and  so  she  be- 
comes a  spy  in  the  patriot  army,  whose 
general  she  aids  in  delivering  the  coun- 
try. The  author,  however,  fails  to  invest 
her  with  any  real  dignity  or  interest,  and 
even  makes  her  ridiculous  by  giving  the 
reader  to  understand  that  she  has  inter- 
preted the  joke  of  two  boys  as  the  call 
of  Jehovah  to  a  great  work.  None  of 
the  characters  grip  us,  and  the  battle 
scenes  are  lifelessly  described  in  words 
that  are  empty  of  trumpet  note  or  ring 
of  steel.  Neither  does  he  seem  to  be 
capable  of  invoking  those  historic  asso- 
ciations which  render  Palestine  the  most 
interestins:  of  lands. 
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Mistress  Joy.  By  Crace  MacGowan  Cooke 
and  Anne  Booth  McKenney.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company,  #1.50. 

This  charming  "  Methody "  maid 
lived  down  in  the  village  of  Natchez  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  spun  wool  in  the 
fire  light  while  her  father  read  psalms. 
In  the  "  Society  "  of  which  he  was  the 
pastor  she  was  a  veritable  little  snow 
l)ird  of  piety.  But  when  circumstances 
carry  her  forward  into  the  gay  society  of 
New  Orleans  she  "  falls  from  grace " 
with  a  buoyancy  that  is  refreshing.  For 
a  time  she  alternates  between  the  sweet 
carnality  of  feminine  whims  and  sea- 
sons of  sincere  repentance.  Finally, 
turning  her  back  upon  temptations  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  she  hurries  back 
to  her  father's  fold  in  the  little  wilder- 
ness town  and  marries  the  right  man. 
Aaron  Burr,  poor  soul,  takes  the  usual 
role  of  "  hoop  snake "  in  the  hillside 
1^'den,  as  he  has  been  made  to  do  in  a 
lialf  dozen  other  novels  this  year,  till, 
indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  he  was 
the  very  devil, — or  how  else  could  he  be- 
guile innocence  in  Ohio,  Kansas  and 
Mississippi  at  the  same  time  as  repre- 
sented ?  However,  Mistress  Joy  is  an 
engaging  young  person,  and  worth 
knowing,  in  spite  of  the  company  she 
sometimes  kept. 
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A  Few  Good  Things 

Two  gentlemen  were  dining  at  one  of 
the  best  known  New  York  clubs.  One 
was  host,  the  other  was  his  guest.  The 
dinner,  abundant,  excellent  in  quality, 
and  well  served,  consisted  of  fewer  items 
from  the  menu  than  the  average  New 
Yorker  would  order.  "  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  dislike,"  said  the  host  in  explana- 
tion, "  it  is  a  vaudeville  course  dinner  of 
indifferent  dishes.  I  want  a  few  good 
things." 

In  that  remark  lay  a  philosophy  which 
might  well  be  applied  to  many  problems 
of  life  in  America,  besides  that  of  the 
dinner  card.  As  a  people,  we  undoubt- 
edly are  overfond  of  the  vaudeville 
course.  We  make  variety  shows  of  our 
houses,  of  our  education,  of  our  pro- 
fessional careers,  and  of  our  calendars  of 
engagements,  social,  civic  and  philan- 
thropic. 

To  Socrates  the  life  of  a  modern  busy 
American  would  have  seemed  to  border 
on  lunacy.  The  philosopher  would  have 
felt  no  surprise  when  told  by  an  experi- 
enced medical  practitioner  that  the 
American  people  pay  untold  fortunes  to 
specialists  in  nervous  diseases  and  to  the 
proprietors  of  sanitariums.  "  Certain- 
ly," Socrates  would  have  explained,  "  did 
not  you  hear  my  Athenian  Guest  remark 
to  Clinias,  of  Crete :  '  For  the  soul  may 
be  brave  without  reason  and  from  na- 
ture; but  on  the  other  hand,  without 
reason  it  never  has  been  prudent  and 
possessed  of  intellect,  nor  is  it  so  now, 
nor  will  it  ever  be.'" 

It  has  become  a  truism  that  in  this 
country  every  man  who  has  enough  to 
do  has  too  much  to  do,  and  that 
the  man  who  isn't  worked  to  death 
is  out  of  a  job.  "  Who  will  take 
the  chairmanship  of  this  committee  ? " 
"  Mr.  A,  of  course."  "  But  Mr.  A  has 
already  ten  times  as  many  interests  in 
hand  as  he  can  attend  to."  "  Certainly, 
we  know  that  he  has ;  that  is  why  we 
must  have  him  for  this  committee.  If 
you  want  anything  done,  apply  to  the 
man  who  is  already  busy."     And  so,  the 


man  who  is  already  busy  is  waited  upon. 
He  is  badgered,  flattered  and  teased  un- 
til, in  sheer  weariness  of  his  tormentors, 
he  assents  to  their  proposition  and  there- 
by contributes  his  fool  mite  toward  help- 
ing to  keep  this  insane  maxim  true. 

What  is  the  result — for  him  ?  The  re- 
sult to  the  community  is  a  bigger  subject 
than  we  wish  to  grapple  with  at  this 
moment.  The  busy  man  awakens  every 
morning  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  he  failed  to  keep  two  or  three  im- 
portant engagements  the  afternoon  be- 
fore, and  that  he  probably  will  make  a 
worse  record  to-day.  While  hurrying 
through  the  toilet — upon  which  an  Eng- 
lishman or  a  Frenchman  would  bestow 
careful  attention,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, not  less  than  taste — the  busy  man 
nervously  turns  the  pages  of  his  engage- 
ment calendar,  and  curses  himself  for 
having  entered  upon  it  a  lot  of  trouble- 
some, uninteresting  and  essentially 
worthless  interviews,  letters  or  meetings. 
Of  course  he  has  no  time  to  "  enjoy  " 
his  breakfast.  If  his  wife  can  get  a 
civil  answer  to  her  inquiry  about  some 
domestic  interest,  or  social  invitation, 
she  is  a  phenomenally  persuasive  and 
tactful  specimen  of  her  sex.  Gulping  his 
coffee,  and  cursing  all  motormen,  con- 
ductors and  street  railway  corporations, 
the  busy  man  finds  himself  three  minutes 
late  by  his  precisely  accurate  watch  as 
he  jams  himself  into  a  crowded  car  and 
proceeds  in  acute  discomfort  to  obtain 
from  his  newspaper  the  modicum  of 
"  literature  "  which  he  finds  time  to  in- 
dulge in  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  day  thus  begun  is  devoted  to  "  tear- 
ing "  from  desk  to  desk,  or  from  office 
to  office.  It  ends  in  an  unspoken  con- 
fession, in  the  recesses  of  the  victim's 
own  soul,  that  he  would  give  all  his 
earthly  possessions  if  he  could  know  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  exactly  where  he 
"  was  at." 

Such  being  the  busy  man's  life,  such 
also  is  the  education  of  his  children. 
They  are  sent  to  the  kindergarten  to  cul- 
tivate their  imaginations  by  means  of 
three  score  and  ten  different    hues    of 
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psychological  iridescence.  They  are 
sent  to  the  grammar  school  to  bring  home 
every  night  the  text  books  of  sixteen 
different  sciences.  Then  they  enter  col- 
lege, to  do  elective  "  stunts "  for  four 
years,  in  five  to  ten  different  "  depart- 
ments "  each  year.  Naturally,  when  they 
graduate  they  are  all  qualified — in  their 
own  estimation — to  be  Administrators — 
with  a  big  A — in  multifarious  important 
fields  of  practical  activity ! 

The  busy  man's  house,  like  his  own 
activities  and  the  instruction  of  his  chil- 
dren, reveals  his  versatility,  often  com- 
bining— "  in  a  modest  way  " — every 
style  of  architecture  known  to  mankind 
from  the  days  of  Cain's  altar  to  those  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower;  while  its  razzle- 
dazzle  "  decorations  "  perpetuate  every 
"  scheme  "  of  frescoing,  whitewashing, 
stucco  sticking,  tapestry  hanging,  burlap 
pasting,  leather  whittling,  copper  ham- 
mering, tile  painting,  glass  staining,  hand 
carving  and  jig  sawing  that  the  human 
mind  has  as  yet  invented. 

Into  this  house  our  busy  friend  brings 
the  necessary  stage  properties  for  his 
continuous  performance  of  "  diversions  " 
and  "  social  duties."  There  is  Louis 
Quatorze  or  Empire  furniture  in  the  re- 
ception room,  and  black  English  oak  in 
the  dining  room.  There  are  Japanese 
bamboos  and  porcelains  in  the  tea  room, 
Turkish  simitars,  feudal  armor,  Fiji 
Island  spears  and  Revolutionary  muskets 
in  the  smoking  room.  In  the  library 
there  are  Shakespeare  folios,  Kelmscott 
impressions  and  department  store  novels. 
But  nowhere,  from  basement  to  roof,  are 
there  ten  cubic  feet  of  unspoiled  space 
where  a  weary  man  could  sit  down  in 
peace    and  reposefully  dream — or  think. 

To  this  wretchedly  busy  man,  this 
amateur  manager  of  a  meaningless 
vaudeville  show  of  life,  we  would  com- 
mend the  serene  philosophy  of  "  a  few 
good  things."  He  will  find  in  it  possibil- 
ities of  satisfaction  such  as  he  has  not 
hitherto  known. 

If  he  will  adopt  it  and  live  by  it  he 
must  begin  by  ceasing  to  be  a  hog. 
When  he  is  rich,  he  must,  with  his  com- 
fortable fortune,  be  content,  and  not  feel 
obliged  to  keep  on  making  money  until 
he  is  a  multimillionaire.  Having  chosen 
his  special  field  of  business  or  of  pro- 
fessional activity,  he  must  give  his  best 
energies  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  and 


not  feel  himself  obliged  to  take  a  place 
on  every  new  committee  or  board  of  di- 
rectors that  his  friends  find  time  to 
organize.  His  house  and  its  belongings 
must  have  the  beauties  of  selection,  fit- 
ness and  simplicity.  The  mind  of  his 
child — and  his  own — must  be  trained  to 
discriminate  values,  not  to  "  want  the 
earth." 

Like  all  true  wisdom  the  philosophy 
of  "  a  few  good  things  "  is  not  new ;  it 
has  the  mellow  quality  of  an  ancient 
intellectual  vintage.  For  it  was  Aris- 
totle who  wrote: 

"  Some  think  that  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  virtue  is  enough,  but  set  no  limit  to  their 
desires  of  wealth,  ^property,  power,  reputation 
and  the  like.  To  whom  we  reply  by  an  appeal 
to  facts,  which  easily  prove  that  mankind  dO' 
not  acquire  or  preserve  virtue  bj'  the  help  of 
external  goods,  but  external  goods  by  the  help- 
of  virtue ;  and  that  happiness,  whether  consist- 
ing in  pleasure  or  virtue,  or  both,  is  more  often- 
found  with  those  who  are  most  highly  culti- 
vated in  their  mind  and  in  their  character,  and 
have  only  a  moderate  share  of  external  goods, 
than  among  those  who  possess  external  goods, 
to  a  useless  extent  but  are  deficient  in  higher 
qualities." 

The    Dangers   of   Liberal    The- 
ology 

Up  to  fifty  years  ago  or  less  what 
would  be  called  a  liberal,  or  New  School,, 
theology  had  to  do  wholly  with  questions- 
of  philosophy,  such  as  bear  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  will.  Now  liberal  theology  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  interpretation 
and  authority  of  the  Bible  as  affected 
by  the  higher  criticism. 

Its  first  conclusion  reduces  the  au- 
thority of  inspiration.  The  Bible  ceases 
to  be  wholly  divine,  and  becomes  in  large 
part — and  we  cannot  tell  in  how  large 
part — human.  It  contains  errors.  It 
must  be  tested  by  standards  which  we 
set  up.  It  is  a  record  of  the  progress 
of  the  generations  seeking  after  God, 
now  succeeding,  now  failing,  but  moving 
onward,  presumably  under  divine  im- 
pulse, but  so  confusing  the  divine  with 
the  human  that  it  is  our  task  to  disen- 
tangle them. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the 
truth  of  this  view  of  the  Bible — and  it 
recognizes  a  human  element  and  a  lit- 
erary structure  which  we  can  no  longer 
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deny — it  indubitably  puts  God  further 
off.  We  no  longer  seem  to  hear  his  very 
voice.  We  hear  Moses,  perhaps,  or 
David,  or  Isaiah,  or  John,  or  Paul,  but 
we  are  not  quite  so  sure  that  we  hear 
God.  What  is  said  may  appeal  to  us 
as  noble  and  true,  but  it  lacks  something 
of  that  external  authority  which  comes 
down  directly  from  the  throne  of  God 
and  compels  instant  and  unquestioning 
obedience.  Now  to  many  people,  to 
most,  the  weakening  of  the  sense  of 
God's  direct  utterance  in  the  Bible  is  a 
distinct  loss  of  control  for  good. 

Again,  the  liberal  theology  converts 
into  myth,  legend,  poetry  or  romance 
much  that  we  had  formerly  believed  to 
be  the  veracious  accounts  of  miracles 
performed  among  men  by  the  visible, 
audible  interposition  of  God.  We  no 
longer  believe,  if  we  accept  the  higher 
criticism,  that  the  world  was  made  in 
six  days,  or  that  Adam  was  made  out 
of  dust  by  a  word,  or  Eve  out  of  a  rib, 
or  that  a  miraculous  Flood  covered  all 
the  earth  ,  or  that  the  miracles  of  Moses, 
Elijah,  Jonah  and  Daniel  are  true  his- 
tory. We  may  hold  that,  as  Winckler  and 
Cheyne  say,  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  and  David  and  Solomon  are  lunar 
and  solar  myths.  We  observe  that  Paul 
puts  no  weight  on  the  beautiful  stories 
of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  and,  if 
we  are  well  inoculated  with  the  higher 
criticism,  we  begin  to  question  whether 
the  miracles  of  our  Lord  differed  from 
the  cures  which  the  imagination  accom- 
plishes to-day.  Even  the  physical  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  discredited,  altho 
witnessed  to,  we  are  told,  by  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  fully  credited  by  Paul  and 
the  Apostles  and  martyrs  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. 

Now  it  is  in  miracles  that,  to  the  com- 
mon apprehension,  God  comes  closest  to 
the  human  race.  If  we  lose  miracles  we 
somewhat  lose  touch  and  sight  of  God, 
and  we  are  thrown  back  for  our  faith 
on  the  evidences  of  natural  theology ; 
that  is,  those  of  us  whose  faith,  first  nur- 
tured in  full  belief  of  the  Bible,  has  not 
been  able  to  reach  that  personal  con- 
sciousness of  an  indwelling  God  which 
some  favored  souls  attain.  Now  the  ar- 
guments of  natural  theology,  valuable  as 
they  are,  seem  cold.  They  leave  God  too 
far  off.  There  is  a  very  great  danger 
that  those  who  accept  the  conclusions  of 


the  higher  criticism  will  not  only  put  a 
lowered  value  on  the  Bible,  but  will  find 
their  faith  in  God  reduced,  and  will  lose 
much  of  that  influence  on  their  lives 
which  comes  from  a  belief  in  an  active 
and  present  God,  who  revealed  himself 
in  miracle  and  theophany  to  patriarchs 
and  apostles,  and  whose  supreme  reve- 
lation was  in  Jesus  Christ.  For  who 
knows  where  we  shall  stop  when  we  are 
resolving  Old  Testament  miracles  into 
myths,  or  how  far  off  from  the  control 
of  our  lives  we  may  be  thrusting  God? 

An  even  greater  danger,  because  it 
intimately  affects  character  and  life, 
which  attends  the  acceptance  of  a  liberal 
theology  is  that  of  the  loss  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  a  religious  life,  by  which  we  now 
mean  a  life  of  unselfish  devotion  and 
consecration,  such  as  is  commanded  in 
the  Word  of  God.  If  the  Bible  is  not 
the  direct  and  authoritative  revelation 
of  God  through  unerring  inspiration,  but 
is  to  be  considered  largely  from  its  lit- 
erary and  historical  side,  as  the  record 
of  the  progress  of  a  people  upward  out 
of  paganism  into  lofty  monotheism ;  and 
if  we  must  for  ourselves  screen  out  the 
imperfections  and  ourselves  judge  that 
which  is  good,  then  we  may  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  set  up  our  own  rules  and  stand- 
ards of  culture  and  self-development  in 
place  of  the  law  of  supreme  and  self- 
forgetting  love  of  God  and  man  which 
the  Christian  religion  makes  the  law  of 
our  lives. 

Now  the  supreme  merit  of  Christian- 
ity as  a  law  of  life  appears  in  its  stringent 
altruism,  in  its  insistence  on  regenera- 
tion, conversion,  a  change  of  heart  from 
selfishness  to  consecration.  This  is  so 
supreme  that  any  Christianity  which 
makes  much  of  the  Bible  makes  it  a 
first  requirement.  Hence  revivals ;  hence 
the  great  waves  of  religious  excitement 
which  have  swept  over  the  country,  and 
whose  object  and  culmination  is  in  the 
conversion  of  men.  It  has  been  sought 
by  revivals,  it  has  been  sought  by  the 
quieter  methods  of  education,  but  the 
end  is  the  same,  that  the  soul  should 
make  the  supreme  resolve,  controlling 
all  after  life,  to  give  its  energies  and 
service  primarily  to  the  honor  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man,  to  the  "  love  of 
being  in  general."  Now,  so  far  as  the 
impulse  for  this  comes  from  a  faith  in 
the  command  of  God  resting  on  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  Bible,  the  loss  of  that 
authority  is  likely  to  weaken  the  sense 
of  obligation  to  begin  and  continue  a 
life  of  such  consecration  as  will  please 
God. 

It  is  true  that  altruism,  living  for 
others,  may  be  a  dictate  of  ethics  even 
apart  from  divine  authority,  so  that  those 
who  absolutely  reject  the  Bible,  or  even 
deny  the  existence  of  God,  may  reach 
the  goal  of  conversion  and  the  new 
heart.  Such  men  have  lived,  doubtless, 
under  all  religions ;  but  it  is  the  unique 
merit  of  Christianity  that  it  defines  the 
duty  of  unselfishness,  makes  love  su- 
preme far  over  justice,  and  supports  it 
with  the  immediate  authority  of  God, 
the  teaching  and  example  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  sanctions  of 
the  eternal  world. 

Those  who  accept  the  liberal  theology 
will  do  a  great  wrong  to  themselves  and 
a  great  injury  to  the  world  if  they  allow 
their  weakened  sense  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  to  weaken  their  sense  of  the 
authority  of  God  in  the  ordering  of  their 
lives,  and  especially  if  they  fail  to  main- 
tain the  obligation  of  every  soul  to  reach 
that  purpose  of  consecration  which  is 
kernel  and  core  of  what  we  call  conver- 
sion, or  regeneration,  or  a  new  heart. 
The  truth  in  this  higher  criticism  and  the 
liberal  theology  must  be  accepted,  and 
truth  in  the  end  is  safe ;  but  in  the  proc- 
ess of  reaching  it  such  serious  dangers 
as  we  have  indicated  must  be  avoided. 

The  Federation  of    Universities 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
State  universities  have  generally  favored 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Univer- 
sity and  private  universities  have  usually 
opposed  it.  Assuming  that  both  parties 
are  equally  sincere  and  equally  selfish,  it 
seems  that  what  one  welcomes  as  an 
ally  the  other  fears  as  rival,  for  it  all 
depends  on  whether  one  thinks  that  a 
National  University  would  complement 
or  supplant  existing  institutions. 

The  Washington  Memorial  Institution 
was  greeted  with  applause  and  hisses  in 
which  the  two  parties  were  strangely 
confused ;  some  favoring  it  because  it 
had  blocked  the  project  for  a  National 
University  and  some  favoring  it  because 


it  cleared  the  way.  No  light  on  this  point 
could  be  obtained  from  the  members  of 
the  Institution.  Exactly  what  form  Mr. 
Carnegie's  benefaction  will  take  is  not 
determined,  so  the  question  is  open  for 
discussion,  of  which  there  is  an  abun- 
dance; for  there  are  apparently  as  many 
people  engaged  in  assisting  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  spend  his  money  as  helped  him  make 
it.  The  most  important  thing  is,  how- 
ever, settled,  that  there  will  be  a  large 
sum  of  money  available  for  the  promo- 
tion of  research. 

What  sort  of  a  university  at  Washing- 
ton will  do  the  most  good  to  the  country 
and  the  world?  In  what  way  can  it  util- 
ize, encourage  and  strengthen  existing 
institutions,  instead  of  duplicating  and 
weakening  them? 

The  first  and  most  important  function 
of  a  National  University  would  be  to  ef- 
fect the  federation  of  universities.  This 
could  be  done  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  autonomy  of  local  insti- 
tutions, and,  in  fact,  there  need  be  no 
official  authority  exercised.  A  body  of 
great  educators  and  investigators,  occu- 
pying a  position  as  head  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  United  States,  and 
endowed  with  large  funds  for  the  promo- 
tion of  research  and  publication,  would 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  all  the 
universities  of  the  country,  and  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  this  influence  would 
be  otherwise  than  for  the  raising  of  ideals 
and  the  strengthening  of  good  tenden- 
cies. Its  control  would  be  all  the  more 
effective  and  the  less  obnoxious  because 
it  would  be  unofficial  and  indirect. 

It  is  not  open  to  question  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  this,  because  it  is  al- 
ready doing  it  on  a  smaller  but  still  very 
extensive  scale.  We  have  an  excellent 
example  of  the  advantages  of  Govern- 
ment supervision  in  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  established  in  each 
State  and  largely  supported  by  national 
funds.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  worked  independently 
without  oversight  or  control  and  with 
very  little  co-operation  between  them. 
The  result  was  that  there  was  a  great 
waste  of  money  in  the  duplication  of  ex- 
periments and  in  fruitless  lines  of  work, 
and  the  funds  were  diverted  from  their 
original  purpose  of  experimentation  in 
the  science  of  agriculture  to  pay  for  the 
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teaching  of  almost  anything,  from  Greek 
to  shorthand.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  gradual 
and  decided  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  work  of  the  stations  in  the  several 
States.  Exactly  how  much  authority  this 
Office  has  over  the  Stations  has  never 
been  determined,  but  it  is  certain  that  its 
real  influence  far  exceeds  its  official  pow- 
er. The  reformation  has  largely  been 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  tact  and  many 
forms  of  indirect  influence.  A  few  quiet 
words  of  counsel  from  Dr.  True  or  Dr. 
Allen  to  a  perplexed  Director  or  Board 
of  Trustees  accomplish  more  than  could 
any  amount  of  statutory  legislation. 

A  National  University  could  by  similar 
methods  become  a  great  help  to  the  whole 
nation  without  impairing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  individual  colleges.  Grants 
of  money  for  expenses  and  apparatus  for 
specific  experiments  of  importance  could 
be  made  to  the  men  who  are  best  fitted 
for  the  particular  work,  and  to  those  in- 
stitutions where  the  facilities  were  the 
greatest,  just  as  the  funds  for  research 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  go  in 
small  sums  just  where  the  money  will  do 
the  most  good.  To  the  struggling  scien- 
tist, who,  perhaps  in  some  small  college 
surrounded  by  those  who  are  indifferent 
to  his  investigations  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  those  who  begrudge  him  the 
time  he  spends  on  them,  yet  pursues  his 
researches  with  success,  the  grant  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  for  apparatus,  speci- 
mens or  publication  would  not  only  help 
him  in  his  work,  but  by  this  public  recog- 
nition give  him  more  power  and  influence 
in  his  local  circle.  A  prophet  is  without 
honor  in  his  own  country  until  he  is 
honored  abroad. 

Another  important  result  from  the 
federation  of  universities  would  be  their 
specialization.  Each  college  should  have 
good  facilities  for  undergraduate  work 
in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  pos- 
sible, for  each  university  to  be  equally 
well  equipped  for  advanced  research  in 
all  directions.  There  are  not  enough 
great  men  in  one  generation  to  go 
around,  and  there  never  will  be  unless 
Galton  carries  out  his  scheme  for  the 
propagation  of  geniuses.  In  what  direc- 
tion   an    institution    should    develop    its 


greatest  strength  depends  in  part  on  the 
men  it  happens  to  get,  and  in  part  on  its 
location,  but  each  university  ought  to  be 
clearly  at  the  head  of  something.  For 
example,  each  State  university  ought  first 
to  include  in  its  museums  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  animals,  plants 
and  minerals  of  its  locality  and  all  the 
books  relating  to  its  history.  Already 
the  process  of  differentiation  is  going  on, 
and  a  student  can  easily  find  out  just  who 
is  the  best  man  in  the  United  States  to 
guide  him  in  his  chosen  work. 

A  National  University  would  conduct 
scientific  explorations  and  archeological 
expeditions  by  calling  to  its  aid  the  best 
talent  in  the  institutions  affiliated  with 
it.  It  would  index  and  abstract  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  scientific  literature. 
It  would  publish  works  of  importance  too 
expensive  for  an  individual  or  a  college. 
It  could  do  much  by  prizes,  medals  and 
degrees.  The  Hodgkins  prize  did  not 
discover  argon  nor  the  Nobel  prize  X- 
rays,  but  the  money  given  to  Rayleigh 
and  Ramsay  and  Rontgen  was  well  spent. 

The  danger  of  political  influence  is 
extremely  slight,  and  those  who  are  al- 
ready in  State  or  National  employ  show 
the  least  fear  of  it.  It  is  probable  that 
freedom  of  teaching  is  as  nearly  perfect 
in  our  State  universities  as  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Agricultural  colleges  have  in 
several  States  suffered  from  partisan 
politics,  but  the  State  universities  have 
almost  entirely  escaped.  Almost  all  the 
scandals  of  recent  years  have  been  either 
in  denominational  colleges  on  account  of 
teaching  something  contrary  to  the  creed 
of  the  Church,  or  in  privately  endowed 
colleges  for  heresy  in  political  economy 
and  sociology,  and  in  many  such  in- 
stances the  expelled  professor  has  sought 
refuge  in  a  State  university.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  free-trader  teaching 
in  a  State  that  is  stoutly  protection; 
an  evolutionist  supported  by  people  many 
of  whom  consider  Darwin  as  synony- 
mous with  the  devil,  and  advanced  so- 
cialistic theories  being  taught  where 
public  opinion  is  bitterly  hostile  to  them. 

In  an  institution  devoted  exclusively 
to  graduate  research  the  danger  of  po- 
litical influence  is  much  less  than  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion. The  average  legislator,  altho  he 
regards  himself  as  competent  to  give  an 
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opinion  on  anything  else,  will  hesitate 
before  he  tackles  a  thesis  "  On  the  Re- 
action between  Diazoacetic  Ester  and  the 
define  Monocarboxylic  Acids,"  or  "  On 
the  Retardation  of  Segmentation  by  the 
Accumulation  of  Rations." 

Nor  is  there  very  great  danger  of  get- 
ting mediocre  men  into  official  position 
in  a  Government  educational  institution 
by  political  pulls.  The  chiefs  and  staffs 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  the 
National  Museum  have  always  been  men 
of  excellent  standing  in  the  scientific 
world.  The  extensive  researches  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  compare  favorably  in  thor- 
oughness and  accuracy  with  similar  work 
of  any  nation  or  society.  The  record  of 
the  past  has  not  been  such  as  to  cause 
any  fear  that  a  National  University  un- 
der Government  control  would  not  be 
worthy  of  its  position  and  assist  materi- 
ally in  "  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men." 

Industrial  Education 

There  is  no  present  social  evolution 
of  more  importance  than  the  drift  toward 
industrial  education.  We  have  watched 
it  rising  in  the  South  among  the  colored 
population,  and  now  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  salvation  also  of  the  white.  Through- 
out the  Union  the  rapid  spread  of  hand 
culture  points  to  a  total  change  in  our 
conception  of  what  it  is  to  be  educated. 
Industrialism  went  out  first  toward  tech- 
nical training  in  the  arts ;  then  to  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  schools,  and 
now  it  is  inaugurating  manual  training 
as  correlated  to  brain  culture.  Manual 
training  in  the  cities  has  been  confined 
to  mechanic  arts  supplemented  by  do- 
mestic science.  As  it  reaches  our  rural 
schools  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  plow  and  the  hoe — that  is.  we  must 
have  garden  schools  with  practical  horti- 
culture and  agriculture.  Supplementary 
schools  for  cooking,  housekeeping,  archi- 
tecture, landscape  gardening,  only  illus- 
trate the  drift  away  from  the  old  classi- 
cal methods. 

So  it  is  that  the  rural  school  is  bound 
to  become  a  very  different  affair  from 
that  which  we  have  received  from  the 
past.     It  will  have  to  be  reckoned  on  as 


a  town  school — for  the  district  school  is 
very  nearly  gone.  We  have  reverted,  as 
we  should  have  done,  to  the  town  unit  in 
education.  It  is  common  sense  as  well 
as  historically  Anglo-Saxon.  But  the 
town  of  the  future,  what  shall  it  be? 
We  have  recently  discussed  the  question 
of  garden  schools,  and  do  not  need  to  re- 
vert to  that  phase  of  the  subject.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  our  schools  will 
be  placed  in  large  plots  of  ground  where 
the  pupils  will  not  only  study  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  botany,  entomology,  geol- 
ogy and  other  primary  sciences,  but  will 
apply  them  to  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture. Further  than  this,  we  must  fore- 
see a  much  greater  change.  If  any  one 
believes  that  a  progressive  people  will  be 
satisfied  to  separate  education  into  sec- 
tions, and  while  the  poorer  get  only  the 
lower  grades,  the  few  get  higher  advan- 
tages, we  believe  them  mistaken.  The 
school  system  of  the  future  will  be  so 
much  better  distributed  that  it  will  equal- 
ize opportunities  for  the  whole  of  the 
people.  Already  our  town  schools  cover 
the  freshman  year  of  college,  and  not  sel- 
dom the  sophomore  year.  Are  we  sure 
that  they  will  not  in  time  cover  consider- 
ably more  ?  The  advance  made  has  been 
mostly  achieved  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
town  school,  with  its  present  momentum, 
will  be  able  to  make  even  greater  ad- 
vance during  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  years.  What  then  is  to  hinder  our 
garden  school  from  including  labora- 
tories and  libraries?  In  other  words, 
are  we  not  on  the  road  to  what  may  be 
called  town  colleges  distributed  over  the 
whole  land  ?  We  know  of  private  schools 
where  laboratory  work  in  chemistry  and 
the  economic  sciences  is  thorough  and 
successful.  Nor  is  the  shop  for  me- 
chanic arts  any  more  an  impossibility 
than  the  garden  for  horticulture.  Such 
a  shop  should  contain  lathes  and  an  en- 
gine as  well  as  minor  tools.  We  have 
at  least  one  in  mind  where  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  construct  most  of  their  own 
tools  under  the  strong  impulse  of  desir- 
ing them ;  to  invent  and  to  devise  new 
methods.  In  this  shop  we  have  an  en- 
gine, the  pattern  for  which  was  made 
Ijy  the  boys.  This  engine  works  in  every 
direction  that  it  is  needed  in  school  or 
living  economy. 
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Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  town  school 
building,  placed  in  the  center  of  what 
would  constitute  a  city  block.  It  has  its 
well  furnished  rooms  for  study,  with  its 
appurtenances  of  blackboard  and  books. 
It  has  also  much  m.ore — for  half  of  the 
rooms  are  for  doing  and  not  for  mere 
studying.  There  is  a  shop  for  wood- 
work; and  another  for  iron  and  brass 
work;  and  another  for  molding  in  clay. 
You  find  a  laboratory,  one-half  of  which 
is  given  to  chemistry,  the  other  to  botany 
and  entomology.  Outside  the  building 
or  buildings  you  find  a  garden,  an  or- 
chard and  a  vineyard.  You  see  that  all 
of  these  are  a  part  'of  the  school — that 
they  are  so  much  applied  botany,  geology 
and  entomology.  In  fact,  this  is  an  ex- 
perimental station  for  the  town.  The 
young  folk  not  only  read  in  books  what 
others  have  seen  or  found  out,  but  they 
find  out  for  themselves ;  they  investigate 
and  create.  There  is  less  discipline  in  a 
school  of  this  sort,  but  there  is  excellent 
order.  You  observe  that  the  teachers 
do  not  look  bored  or  weary,  because  this 
is  life — full  life  and  joyous  life.  By  a 
plan  of  this  sort  school  becomes  some- 
thing not  apart  from  the  bird  and  the 
plant  and  the  human  world,  but  a  part 
of  it  all.  Here  at  last  the  idea  of  the  task 
is  forgotten.  It  is  a  trouble-breeding 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  the 
kindergarten,  which  makes  play  and 
work  synonymous,  belongs  only  to  child- 
hood. All  school  life  should  be  based  on 
this  conception — that  is,  that  real  study 
is  both  interesting  and  delightful. 

Books  have  no  less  value  in  a  system 
of  industrial  education,  but  they  have  a 
changed  valuation.  They  are  esteemed 
for  what  help  they  can  give  to  the  in- 
vestigator. Simply  to  know  a  book  or 
to  be  able  to  read  it  through  or  to  re- 
member all  its  contents  loses  much  of  its 
apparent  value,  for  all  such  value  is  ap- 
parent. To  read  a  book  is  not  so  highly 
appreciated  unless  that  book  has  a  rela- 
tion to  the  work — that  is,  to  the  study  or 
investigation — in  hand.  The  purely 
literary  age  is  giving  way  to  one  that  is 
very  largely  tinctured  with  industrialism. 
To  do,  to  accomplish,  will  come  to  the 
front.  Is  this  intolerable?  It  may  ab- 
rogate much  that  we  have  valued  under 
the  title  of  culture,  but  real  culture,  after 
all,  consists  in  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  true,  beautiful  and  good. 


The    Sophistication   of    History 

If  it  is  said  loud  enough  or  times 
enough,  people  can  be  made  to  believe 
almost  anything.  The  persistent  asser- 
tion that  a  thing  happened  so  and  so  will 
pervert  almost  any  history. 

It  is  to  nobody's  interest  particularly 
to  tell  the  better  side  of  the  period  of 
reconstruction  in  the  South,  but  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  many  people  to  make  the 
story  as  bad  as  possible.  It  was  a  time 
when  it  was  necessary  to  incur  heavy 
debts,  and  when  there  was  some  thiev- 
ing, but  it  was  the  period  when  new  and 
greatly  improved  constitutions  were 
framed  and  a  free  public  school  system 
inaugurated  for  both  races.  In  the  light 
of  history  it  will  be  found  that  the  bless- 
ings of  it  greatly  overbalanced  its  evils  ;. 
but  now  no  one  hears  anything  but 
curses  of  it  from  those  in  power  in  those 
States.  It  is  mostly  a  matter  of  political 
prejudice.  We  hear  much  of  the  terrible 
mistake  of  giving  the  suffrage  to  the 
ignorant  slaves,  but  it  was  a  magnificent 
and  courageous  piece  of  statesmanship, 
and  it  assured  the  permanence  of  the 
free  school  system  for  the  negroes  as 
well  as  the  whites. 

A  recent  article  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  suggested  what 
we  have  said,  in  which,  as  frequently 
before,  he  has  made  the  statements  about 
reconstruction  and  the  folly  of  negro- 
suffrage  in  a  line  with  those  common 
from  his  section  of  the  country.  But  of 
these  we  will  not  speak  further.  It  is 
what  he  says  about  the  negligence  of  the 
North  to  aid  Southern  white  education 
that  calls  for  present  attention,  inasmuch 
as  it,  unintentionally,  of  course,  misap- 
prehends facts  and  sophisticates  history ; 
and  yet,  unless  distinctly  corrected,  it  will 
do  a  lasting  and  serious  wrong  to  the 
good  will  of  the  Christian  patriotism  of 
the  North. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Curry  in 
what  he  says  of  the  unwisdom  of  Con- 
gress in  not  passing  the  Blair  education 
bill,  which  provided  for  national  aid  to 
Southern  education.  But  when  he  says 
that  "  since  then,  with  profuse  hand,  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  money  and 
sent  teachers  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,"  he  goes  be- 
yond our  knowledge.  The  little  sent  to 
Alaska  is  in  line  with  our  fixed  policy 
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for  the  Indians;  nothing  has  been  given 
to  Hawaii ;  Porto  Rico's  money  has 
-mainly  come  from  her  own  treasury,  and 
the  same  is  true  for  the  PhiHppines. 

We  pass  by  what  Dr.  Curry  has  to  say 
of  the  sources  of  support  of  the  negro 
pubHc  and  normal  schools  of  the  South, 
altho  a  very  different  view  would  appear 
on  strict  examination,  and  turn  to  his 
statement  about  Northern  gifts  to  South- 
ern white  education.    He  says : 

"  While  Northern  and  Western  institutions 
have  been  endowed  with  prodigal  munificence, 
and  negro  schools  have  received  from  the  na- 
tional Government  and  ecclesiastical  bodies 
and  individual  benefactors  many  millions,  the 
South  [meaning  the  white  South,  for  schools] 
has  received  from  beyond  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  not  probably,  all  told,  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, after  subtracting  the  noble  Vanderbilt 
gift,  where  a  Southern  woman  is  supposed  to 
have  had  some  healthful  influence.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Washington-Lee,  Rich- 
mond College,  Roanoke,  Sewanee  and  a  few 
others,  have  had  some  acceptable  gifts,  but,  as 
rStated,  not  as  much  as  a  million." 

Such  a  statement  is  very  surprising. 
Passing  over  the  fact  that  negro  schools 
have  received  no  special  gifts  "  from  the 
national  Government,"  only  their  share, 
or  less,  of  the  Agricultural  College 
funds,  used  to  support  what  are  really 
the  negro  normal  schools,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  one  so  long  and  honorably 
devoted  to  Southern  education  should  so 
greatly  underestimate  the  gifts  of  the 
North  for  Southern  white  education. 
Here  not  only  should  the  gifts  for  Van- 
derbilt University  be  included,  but  the 
millions  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  given  by 
a  Massachusetts  man,  of  which  Dr.  Cur- 
ry has  himself  been  the  almoner,  and 
which  has  supported  him  in  his  good 
work.  And  to  the  gifts  to  the  colleges 
mentioned  by  him  should  be  added  the 
much  larger  sums  that  have  come 
through  the  benevolent  societies  of  the 
Northern  churches.  Dr.  Curry  does  not 
seem  to  know  that  they  are  doing  any- 
thing for  white  education,  but  imagines 
that  all  their  money  goes  for  negro 
schools.  But  dozens  of  speakers  are 
preaching  every  Sunday  in  Northern  pul- 
pits for  mountain  whites.  Through  the 
American  Missionary  Association  the 
Congregationalists  of  the  North  have 
given  over  $400,000  for  white  schools 
in  the  South,  considerably  less  than  they 
have  given  for  negro  schools,  but  yet  too 


large  a  sum  to  be  ignored.  The  Presby- 
terians, through  their  Woman's  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  are  now  spending  $80,- 
000  a  year  on  education  for  the  white 
people  of  the  South,  mainly  in  North 
Carolina,  and  have  averaged  not  less 
than  $50,000  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years. 
That  half  million  is  not  to  be  despised. 
And  this  is  besides  what  has  been  given 
by  them  to  such  institutions  as  Mary- 
ville,  Tusculum  and  Washington  Col- 
leges in  Tennessee,  for  which  we  seem 
to  recall  gifts  of  perhaps  $5o,ooo  from 
Mrs.  McCormick  alone.  The  Metho- 
dists, through  their  Southern  Education 
Society,  have  given  nearly  $600,000  for 
white  schools  in  the  South,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  $40,000  more,  not  to  speak 
of  private  gifts.  We  recall  one  gift,  of 
perhaps  $50,000,  to  Emory  College, 
Georgia,  from  Mr.  Seney.  And  the 
Baptists  have  not  been  behind.  Their 
gifts,  through  their  Home  Board,  will 
aggregate  about  the  same  amount,  if  we 
include  some  large  gifts  from  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. A  multitude  of  other  personal 
gifts,  not  denominational,  should  be  re- 
membered, such  as  that  of  Mr.  Aaron 
French,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  started  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  at  At- 
lanta, and  Dr.  Pearsons's  gift,  which  se- 
cured $100,000  of  Northern  money  to 
Berea  College,  the  plea  for  which  was 
for  white  students. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  history  of  Northern  benevolence  has 
been  greatly  misunderstood,  and  its 
amount  seriously  underestimated.  We 
wish  ten  times  as  much  had  been  given, 
for  the  object  is  most  worthy  and  the 
need  great ;  but  Northern  Christians 
have  not  neglected  the  claims  of  the 
white  South.  They  have  been  generous 
in  their  gifts.  If  they  have  given  more 
largely  to  the  negroes,  it  is  because  the 
latter  were  more  needy;  and  especially 
because  the  South  was  not  able  to  estab- 
lish those  schools  which  would  educate 
negro  teachers.  For  this  the  North  was 
almost  wholly  responsible,  as  well  as  for 
nearly  all  higher  education,  while  there 
was  no  lack  of  academies  and  colleges 
for  white  education,  ill-endowed  as  they 
were.  Yet  for  the  mountaineers  of  the 
poorer  South,  Northern  money  has  gone 
freely. 

But  it  is  nearly  time  for  the  white 
South  to  take  the  task  of  endowing  its 
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own  institutions.  In  an  address  last  No- 
vember at  Atlanta,  before  the  Southern 
Cotton  Spinners'  Association,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Edmonds,  editor  of  Manufacturers' 
Record,  Baltimore,  said : 

"  Are  the  whites  of  the  South  to  continue  to 
permit  our  Northern  friends  to  do  more  for 
the  industrial  education  of  the  negroes  than 
we  are  willing  to  do  out  of  our  own  pockets 
aside  for  taxation  for  our  poor  white  boys? 

"Lack  of  means,  do  I  hear?  Yes,  we  have 
been  poor.  God  knows  our  poverty  has  been 
spelled  in  capital  letters.  But  that  condition  is 
becoming  a  memory  for  many  of  us.  We 
have  learned  to  acquire  and  to  accumulate. 
Now  all  must  get  into  the  habit  of  giving." 

We  said  not  long  ago  that  there  is 
plenty  of  money  North  and  South  for 
white  education,  and  advised  the  South- 
ern schools  to  go  for  it.  Manufacturers' 
Record  says : 

"  As  far  as  the  North  is  concerned,  that 
money  must  be  lying  very  low,  if  it  is,  indeed, 
in  existence." 

We  have  shown  that  it  exists,  and  our 
benevolent  societies  have  gone  for  it  and 
got  it. 

The  Boer  Rule 

The  following  letter  is  from  an  Amer- 
ican of  high  distinction : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent  : 

In  your  last  issue  you  say : 

'■  The  rule  of  Great  Britain  in  Cape  Colony 
has  been  far  better  than  the  rule  of  the  Boers 
in  the  Transvaal." 

The  Boers  were  the  rulers  in  Cape  Colony 
until  Britain  proclaimed  martial  law.  The 
Orange  Free  State  in  regard  to  government 
was  wholly  Boer,  and  yet  its  rule  is  admitted 
to  have  been  of  the  best — indeed  the  very  best  in 
Africa.  Since  the  Boers  exceed  the  British  in 
Cape  Colony  by  one-half — three  to  two — the 
government  of  that  colony  was  always  that  of 
the  Dutch  element,  active  .or  acquiescent  and 
approving;  and  the  Boer  is  justly  to  be  cred- 
ited more  than  the  Briton,  being  in  the  major- 
ity, having  the  power  to  direct. 

The  writer  has  noticed  with  regret  and  sur- 
prise that  the  good  and  able  editor  of  The  In- 
dependent, in  what  he  has  written  about  the 
war  against  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Africa  by  Britain,  has  often  suggested 
that  if  it  were  believed  that  the  invader  could 
give  better  government  than  existed,  invasion 
and- destruction  of  nationality  were  justified. 

The  American  doctrine  surely  is  that  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  is  the  only  school  in 
which  the  people  of  a  country  can  develop  to 


higher  things.  Better  far,  surely,  that  the 
Dutch  race  in  Africa  should  be  allowed  to  act 
in  freedom  than  that  a  foreign  power  should 
destroy  their  nationality. 

If  we  have  seemed  to  any  reader  to 
convey  the  impression  that  we  believe 
that  the  power  to  rule  better  gives  the 
right  of  invasion  and  conquest,  we  have 
been  greatly  misunderstood.  We  believe 
that  so  long  as  they  do  not  traverse  the 
rights  of  foreigners  the  citizens  of  any 
nation  should  be  allowed  all  the  political 
education  they  can  get  by  the  self-rule  of 
no  matter  how  much  bad  government  or 
how  many  revolutions.  We  have  said 
that  accordingly  we  ought  to  withdraw 
from  Cuba  and  allow  its  people  to  rule  or 
ruin  themselves.  We  heartily  accept  the 
principles  laid  down  by  our  correspond- 
ent. 

As  to  the  Transvaal,  Britain  made  no 
war  on  that  republic;  she  was  guilty  of 
no  invasion.  It  was  the  Transvaal  that 
declared  war  on  Britain,  and  invaded 
British  Natal  as  soon  as  Britain  began 
to  gather  troops  to  defend  the  border 
against  what  was  the  proclaimed  plan, 
for  which  munitions  of  war  had  long 
been  gathered,  to  expel  the  British  from 
South  Africa. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  Dutch 
and  French  Boers  constitute  the  inajor- 
ity  of  the  population  of  Cape  Colony,  as 
well  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  that 
these  two  districts  have  been  much  bet- 
ter governed  than  the  Transvaal.  But 
certainly  it  is  British  rather  than  Boer 
influence  that  is  to  be  credited  with  the 
superior  legislation  as  to  the  rights  of 
the  native  races  which  prevails  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  only  Boer  perversity  is 
chargeable  with  the  blunders  of  govern- 
ment which  oppressed  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  population  of  the  Transvaal, 
whether  Uitlanders  or  blacks. 


Dr.  Parkhurst's 
Letter 


Dr.  Parkhurst,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
has  written  a  letter  of  friendly  warning 
to  Mayor  Low,  in  which  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  special  effort  has 
been  made  to  enforce  the  Sunday  law 
against  saloons,  and  tells  him  that  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  "  a  Tammany 
administration  that  has  bad  principles 
and    a    reform    administration    that    has 
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good  principles  but  is  afraid  to  use 
them."  The  letter  has  that  admirable 
radical  ring  the  iron  consistency  of 
which  gives  Dr.  Parkhurst  such  power. 
He  demands  that  Mayor  Low,  in  whose 
hands  all  authority  is  concentrated, 
should  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  en- 
force the  law,  and  if  the  attempt  fails,  as 
he  believes  it  will,  that  he  report  to  the 
Legislature  and  ask  a  change  in  the  law. 
But  when  Dr.  Parkhurst  confesses  that 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  law  can  be 
enforced  he  greatly  weakens  his  case. 
He  says  in  an  interview  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt failed  in  the  effort.  He  shut  up  the 
saloons  for  three  Sundays,  but  he 
had  to  put  "  the  entire  police  force 
on  this  one  law,  and  all  of  the  other 
laws  went  by  the  board,"  and  so  he 
had  to  give  up  the  effort.  We  sup- 
pose that  no  laws  can  be  absolutely  en- 
forced, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  go  to  the  limit  of  possibility 
and  not  beyond.  We  presume  that 
Mayor  Low  might  say  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, under  the  Strong  administration, 
had  confessedly  proved  the  impossibility 
of  enforcing  this  law,  and  that  he  could 
only  use  his  best  judgment  in  securing 
the  best  attainable  enforcement  of  all  the 
laws.  He  may  say  that  he  will  execute 
this  law  as  well  as  he  can  without  neg- 
lecting other  laws,  and  that  the  Legisla- 
ture knows  the  conditions  and  is  re- 
sponsible. Dr.  Parkhurst  is  beautifully 
radical,  but  it  must  be  somewhat  discon- 
certing to  the  Mayor  to  be  told  in  one 
breath  that  he  must  enforce  the  law  and 
then  that  it  has  been  proved  he  can- 
not do  it,  but  he  must  prove  it  again. 


„  The    folly    and    the    injury 

of  bounties  paid  by  govern- 
ments to  industries  is  remarkably  illus- 
trated in  the  history  of  bounties  on  sugar. 
The  Frencli  Finance  Minister  declares 
that  the  deficit  in  the  French  budget  is 
due  mainly  to  the  bounty  paid  to  those 
who  make  beet  sugar.  The  German 
budget  shows  the  same  loss,  and  all  the 
German  agriculturists,  except  those  who 
raise  beets,  are  in  despair.  The  same 
trouble  exists  in  Austria,  Russia  and 
Belgium,  and  the  general  competitive 
bounty  system  for  beet  sugar  has  ruined 
the  business  of  Jamaica.  So  wide  is 
■le  injury  done  that  an  international  con- 


ference in  Brussels  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead 
to  the  abatement  of  the  evil.  It  is  this 
beet  sugar  bounty  that  makes  it  necessary 
for  our  Government  to  grant  tariff  con- 
cessions to  Cuba,  and  which  precipitates 
the  fight  of  our  own  cane  and  beet  sugar 
producers  against  what  is  an  act  of  both 
justice  and  mercy  to  Cuba.  When  one 
nation  begins  to  interfere  by  bounty  with 
an  industry,  by  which  it  can  get  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  home  market  and  can 
undersell  the  producers  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, then  must  follow  similar  bounties 
elsewhere,  or  compensative  tariffs,  until 
the  advantage  is  counterbalanced.  The 
argument  that  other  nations  are  giving 
ship  subsidies  is  what  is  depended  on 
for  the  same  policy  here. 

*  We  observe  that  the  Yiddish 
r  ]  ■  t  papers  in  this  city  are  mak- 
ing a  serious  complaint 
against  an  injustice  done  to  Jewish  chil- 
dren in  our  public  schools.  It  is  that  at 
the  Christmas  season  in  many  schools  in 
various  towns  and  cities  the  children  were 
required  to  sing  Christmas  hymns  which 
teach  doctrines  about  Christ  which  Jews 
do  not  believe.  Among  such  hymns  were 
"  Brightest  and  Best,"  "  'Tis  Easter 
Time,"  "  Christmas  Carol,"  "  Onward 
Christian  Soldiers,"  and  the  doxology  in 
praise  of  the  Trinity.  In  one  of  these 
schools  in  Brooklyn  five-sixths  of  the 
children  are  Jews,  and  were  yet  required 
to  join  in  this  Christian  musical  worship. 
That  this  is  wrong  requires  no  argu- 
ment. The  public  school  is  not  to  teach 
religion ;  that  is  remanded  to  the  several 
churches.  The  complaint  of  the  Yiddish 
papers  is  a  just  one.  Religious  freedom 
and  equality  is  a  constitutional  right  of 
all  our  people.  Where  the  pupils  are  all 
Christians,  and  there  is  no  one  to  com- 
plain, such  songs  may  be  fittingly  sung, 
l3Ut  not  where  they  provoke  religious 
hostility. 

The  Independent  recently 
avings     ^.^jigj  attention  to  the  subject 

of  Postal  Savings  Banks  for 
the  people.  The  most  recent  reports 
from  Europe  on  this  subject  are  very  en- 
couraging. In  no  country  is  the  develop- 
ment of  these  banks  and  their  use  more 
promising  than  in  Belgium.  In  this  little 
kingdom  they  already  number  over  15,- 
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000.  The  Government  considers  their 
value  of  supreme  importance  in  creating 
an  economic  public  spirit  and  a  develop- 
ment of  thrift.  The  dividends  in  1900- 
01  have  ranged  from  four  to  five  per 
cent.  The  people  have  entire  confidence 
in  these  banks  and  are  led  constantly  to 
increase  their  small  deposits.  The  elimi- 
nation of  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  un- 
easiness is  no  small  factor  in  creating  a 
peaceable,  prosperous  and  happy  com- 
munity. One  of  the  most  significant 
sights  in  the  interesting  old-time  city, 
Bruges,  is  the  working  men  and  women 
handing  in  their  savings  of  a  Sunday 
morning  to  the  post  office  clerk,  in  charge 
of  the  Belgian  State  Funds  for  Savings 
and  Old  Age.  Sociologists  in  Europe 
hold  that  this  government  supervision  of 
the  earnings  of  labor  furnishes  just  now 
one  of  the  specially  hopeful  signs.  It 
makes  the  poorest  people  capitalists  and 
increases  the  spirit  of  independence.  The 
Canadian  Finance  Minister  reports  that 
the  system  of  Postal  Savings  Banks  in 
that  country  is  so  satisfactory  that  no 
one  would  ever  dream  of  suggesting 
that  it  be  diminished  in  any  particular. 
As  a  demonstration  of  valuable  collectiv- 
ism it  is  there,  as  in  Great  Britain,  an 
unqualified  success.  The  last  statement 
that  we  have  seen  of  the  savings  of  the 
people  of  Canada  in  all  such  banks  is 
over  $42,000,000. 

We  have  been  requested  to  correct  the 
statement  that  a  boarding  school  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  on  whose  extraordinary 
revival  scenes  we  commented  a  few 
weeks  ago,  is  connected  with  the  Chris- 
tian Alliance.  The  Pentecostal  Collegi- 
ate Institute  is  cared  for  by  a  new  de- 
nomination which  we  have  never  yet  reg- 
istered and  which  is  but  eight  years  old, 
and  so  has  been  started  since  Dr.  Carroll 
rounded  up  the  denominations  for  the 
Census  of  1890.  Its  name  is  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pentecostal  Churches  of 
America,  and  it  now  has  churches  in  ten 
States  and  has  two  foreign  missions. 
The  Saratoga  school  has  a  dozen  in- 
structors and  its  catalog  tells  us  that 
the  Principal  is  teacher  of  "  Greek  and 
Holiness."  "  The  study  of  Scriptural 
Holiness  is  required  of  all  students  in 
all  courses,"  and  "  it  requires  every 
officer  and  teacher  to  be  entirely  sancti- 
fied."   Happy  school ! 


The  real  reason  for  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese  is  plainly  given  by  Mr.  Deakin, 
Attorney-General  of  Australia.  He 
wants  the  Japanese  as  well  as  the  Chinese 
shut  out  of  Australia.     He  says : 

"  I  contend  that  the  Japanese  require  to  be 
excluded,  because  of  their  high  abilities.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  the  bad  qualities,  but  the  good  quali- 
ties of  these  alien  races  that  make  them  dan- 
gerous to  us.  It  is  their  inexhaustible  energy, 
the  power  of  applying  themselves  to  new 
tasks,  their  endurance,  and  low  standard  of 
living  that  make  them  such  competitors." 

That  argument  would  justify  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  in  excluding  us  from 
their  countries.  Suppose  that  they  should 
give  tit  for  tat,  what  would  we  say? 
Probably  what  we  once  said  to  Japan 
through  Commodore  Perry. 

Certainly  the  younger  generation  of 
our  first  families  are  proving  themselves 
not  all  "  flanneled  fools."  Not  to  speak 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  belongs  to  the  bluest  blood  and  is 
strenuous  enough,  there  is  the  young 
Vanderbilt,  who  is  inventing  locomotive 
boilers  and  lecturing  at  schools  of  tech- 
nology. Then  here,  only  the  other  day, 
was  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  son  of  the 
millionaire  iron  manufacturer  and  Con- 
gressman, Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and 
grandson  of  Peter  Cooper,  presenting  to 
the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  a 
new  and  extraordinary  electric  light,  in 
which  no  film  is  used,  but  the  light  floods 
the  whole  glass  tube.  That  kind  of  rich 
man  will  merit  no  Kipling  sneer. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  secession 
of  another  of  the  Booth  family,  Mrs. 
Booth-Clibborn,  with  her  husband,  from 
the  Salvation  Army.  She  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  in  Holland,  France 
and  Switzerland.  The  tyranny  of  Gen- 
eral Booth  has  long  been  nearly  intol- 
erable, as  Ballington  Booth,  head  of  the 
American  Volunteers,  discovered  years 
ago. 

The  trustees  of  Williams  College 
could  hardly  have  done  better  than  to  elect 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  as  President.  He  is  the 
son  of  Williams's  inost  famous  Presi- 
dent and  a  man  of  rare  executive  ability. 
His  election  assures  a  wise  and  success 
ful  administration. 
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Who  Pays? 

The  Texas  Commissioner  began  1902 
by  sending  to  all  insurance  companies — 
that  is,  we  suppose,  all  which  do  business 
in  Texas — circular  letters,  informing 
them  of  the  forwarding  of  blanks  for 
their  annual  statements  and  license 
forms.  For  filing  an  annual  statement 
the  charge  is  $20 ;  for  a  certificate  of  au- 
thority, or  for  copies  thereof  for  agents, 
the  charge  is  a  dollar  each.  The  "  an- 
nual occupation  tax  "  on  gross  premiums 
of  fire  companies  is  one-half  per  cent. ; 
on  gross  premiums  of  life  companies, two 
per  cent. ;  on  gross  premiums  of  all  other 
companies,  one  per  cent.  We  suppose 
that  many  persons  will  consider  that  this 
serves  the  companies  right,  for  are  they 
not  corporations?  Texas  people  will  be 
likely  to  feel  especial  resignation,  be- 
cause Texas  is  not  well  stocked  with 
companies  of  her  own,  and  whatever  tax 
is  levied  on  premiums  collected  in  Texas 
by  outside  corporations  apparently  serves 
two  good  ends:  just  so  much  money  is 
prevented  "  from  going  out  of  the  State  " 
and  home  taxation  is  lightened  by  so 
much.  To  pay  one's  insurance  premium 
and  one's  taxes  at  the  same  time  and 
with  the  same  money  is  a  recurring 
dream  which  is  to  come  true  when  mu- 
nicipalities do  their  own  insuring ;  mean- 
while, the  best  approximation  is  thought 
to  be  to  tax  the  companies  smartly. 

The  men  who  view  drastic  insurance 
taxation  with  most  complacency  are 
usually  the  same  men  who  are  most  in- 
dignant at  extortionate  rates  and  most 
eager  to  have  the  companies  restrained 
by  "  anti  "  statutes  of  all  proposed  sorts. 
Strangely,  they  cannot  see  from  cause 
to  effect.  They  cannot — or  they  will  not 
— understand  what  an  insurance  com- 
pany really  is.  They  persistently  believe 
— or  talk  and  act  as  if  they  believed — 
that  associated  capital  in  the  form  of 
stock  insurance  companies  can  be  made 
to  suffer  any  demands  and  has  no  escape 
by  flight.  As  for  corporations  which 
have  no  stock — which  is  literally  true  of 
S40 


a  few  and  in  effect  is  true  of  all  life  in- 
surance companies — they  cannot  think 
this,  for  capital  cannot  be  forced  when 
no  capital  exists ;  it  must  be  that  they 
do  not  think  at  all ! 

This  is  strange — very  strange.  It  will 
be  different,  some  day.  We  do  not  know 
how  soon. 


Insurance  Statements. 

CONTINENTAL    FIRE    INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  this  city,  shows 
as  a  result  of  the  past  twelve  months'  busi- 
ness an  increase  in  the  following  items :  Gross 
assets,  $960,740;  net  surplus,  $390,788;  reserve 
for  insurance  in  force,  $534,786;  premiums 
written,  $671,908.  The  total  assets  are  now 
$11,599,011;  the  reserve  for  re-insurance  in 
force  is  $4,806,903 ;  there  is  a  reserve  for  con- 
tingencies of  $300,000,  the  net  surplus  being 
$4,901,328.  The  President  of  the  Continental 
is  F.  C.  Moore,  and  the  Vice-President  Henry 
Evans. 

HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF 
NEW  YORK. 
The  Home  Insurance  Company,  of  this  city, 
has  just  published  its  ninety-seventh  semi- 
annual statement,  which  is  for  the  six  months 
ended  December  31st,  1901.  The  total  assets 
are  shown  to  be  $15,255,869.  The  reserve  pre- 
mium fund  is  $5,060,677 ;  unpaid  losses  and 
other  claims,  $1,288,849,  and  the  net  surplus, 
$5>9o6,342,  which,  with  the  cash  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  gives  a  total  surplus  as  regards 
policyholders  of  $8,906,342.  Compared  with 
the  statement  of  last  July  this  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $849,419  in  assets  and  $304,527  in  sur- 
plus. A  semiannual  dividend  of  seven  per 
cent,  has  been  declared,  payable  on  demand. 
The  President  of  the  company  is  John  H. 
Washburn,  and  the  Vice-President  is  Elbridge 
G.  Snow. 

^TNA  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  HART- 
FORD, CONN. 
The  annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
.(^tna  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1901,  is  published  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  It  shows  total 
assets  of  $14,071,948,  which  is  a  gain  over  the 
previous  year  of  $714,654.  The  gain  in  sur- 
plus is  $351,119,  the  net  surplus  being  $5,661,- 
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070,  which,  with  the  $4,000,000  cash  capital, 
gives  a  surplus  to  policyholders  of  $9,661,070. 
The  increase  in  reinsurance  fund  and  other 
liabilities  during  the  year  has  been  $363,535, 
and  the  gain  in  net  premiums,  $431,654.  The 
yEtna  Insurance  Company  is  known  all  over 
the  country,  having  agents  in  all  the  principal 
cities,  town  and  villages  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  During  the  eighty-three  years  of 
its  business  life  it  has  paid  losses  aggregating 
nearly  $91,000,000.  The  President  of  the  com- 
pany is  William  B.  Clark. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY,  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

The  first  policy  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  was  dated 
August  2,  1851,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
business  of  the  company  has  shown  a  steady 
and  satisfactory  growth.  The  fiftieth  annual 
statement  just  published  shows  total  assets  at 
the  close  of  business  December  31st,  1901, 
amounting  to  $28,291,564,  a  gain  during  the 
year  of  $2,045,942,  and  a  net  surplus  of  $2,386,- 
140,  which  is  an  increase  of  $61,505.  The  new 
business  for  1901  amounted  to  $20,720,944,  rep- 
resented by  9,199  policies,  and  the  number  of 
policies  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
61.674,  insuring  $146,106,721,  the  last  item  be- 
ing an  increase  for  the  year  of  $9,867,798.  The 
present  financial  condition  of  the  company  is  a 
testimonial  to  its  conservative  yet  progressive 
policy  for  the  past  half-century  and  a  guarantee 
that  the  interests  of  its  beneficiaries  will  be 
protected  in  the  future.  The  President  of  the 
company  is  John  A.  Hall,  and  the  Secretary  is 
Henry  M.  Phillips. 

SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSUR- 
,ANCE  COMPANY. 
During  the  past  year  about  thirty  of  the 
smaller  fire  insurance  companies  have  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  business  owing  to  the  un- 
usually heavy  fire  losses  during  1900  and  1901. 
Among  the  strong  and  well-managed  concerns 
that  have  notwithstanding  these  losses  in- 
creased their  business  is  the  Springfield  Fire  & 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  whose  annual 
statement  has  just  appeared,  and  which  shows 
an  increase  in  assets  of  $739,263,  and  of  rein- 
surance reserve  $593,811.  The  total  assets 
January  i,  1902,  were  $5,898,887,  and  the  re- 
serve for  reinsurance  $2,163,584.  Last  July 
$500,000  was  transferred  from  surplus  to  capital 
account,  the  capital  stock  now  being  $2,000,000 
instead  of  $1,500,000.  This  is  the  principal  rea- 
son for  the  decrease  in  net  surplus,  which  is 
now  $1,287,195.  The  volume  of  business  for 
the  year  1901  was  by  far  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  company,  and  the  stockholders  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  splendid  showing 
made.  The  President  of  the  company  is  A. 
W.  Damon. 


Pebbles 

Whoever  is  Mayor  New  York  City  is 
rotten. — Atchison  Globe. 

This  country  has  199,370  miles  of  rail- 
way, or  vice  versa. — The  Detroit  News. 

Ever  -buy   anything   from   an    "agent" 

that  you  really  needed? — Atchison  Globe. 

...  .Officer:  "Is  your  brother,  who  was  so 
deaf,  any  better?"  Bridget:  "Sure;  he'll  be 
all  right  in  the  morning."  "  You  don't  say 
so."  "  Yes ;  he  was  arrested  yesterday,  and 
he  gets  his  hearin'  in  the  morning." — Denver 
Republican. 

A  good  bishop  once  lost  his  see. 

To  an  oculist   straightway  went  he ; 
"  Good  sir,"  said  the  bishop, 
"  Pray  have  you  in  this  shop 

Something  neat  in  stained-glasses  for  me?" 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 

. . .  .Assistant:  "  Why  were  you  late  to  your 
last  conference,  Mr.  Baskinson  ? "  Baskin- 
son:  "  I  overslept,  sir."  Assistant  (with 
ghoulish  glee):  "Overslept!  Allow  me  to 
inform  you  that  your  conference  was  set  for 
1.30."  Baskinson:  "  Yes,  sir,  but  I  had  a  phi- 
losophy lecture  at  12." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

.  ..  .When  the  day  came  for  taking  the  col- 
lection in  the  Sunday-school,  the  children  were 
asked  if  they  remembered  any  texts  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  A  little  boy  held  up  his 
hand,  and  repeated,  "  The  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted." — Christian  Advocate. 

....  It  happened  in  the  County  Clerk's  office. 
"  I  want  a  lottery  ticket,"  he  said.  "  Certain- 
ly," replied  the  polite  clerk.  He  knew  a  thing 
or  two,  did  the  clerk.  A  little  thing  like  an 
old  joke  could  not  disturb  him.  "  We  don't 
call  'em  lottery  tickets,  but,  of  course,  they  are 
much  the  same  thing."  Then  he  filled  out  the 
marriage  license  and  collected  $3. — Chicago 
Post. 

AN     EXAMINATION     IN     HISTORY. 

...  .1.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  Prankish  his- 
tory. Did  Charles  Martel  personally  conduct 
Tours?  Was  Pippin  an  apple  of  discord 
among  the  Franks?  2.  Who  was  Constantine? 
Constantius?  Cornstarch?  Tell  something 
about  Geiseric's  brother,  Goldbric?  Was 
Rome  captured  by  Paregoric?  Who  was  Can- 
dlestic?  3.  Compare  the  careers  of  Stilicho 
and  Bilighote.  4.  Was  Mohammed  a  Buffalo? 
Who  was  AH?  Was  he  the  person  known  af- 
ter death  as  Paradise  Ali?  5.  Were  any  coon 
songs  written  in  Medinah?  Who  wrote  the 
Mohammedan  hymn,  "Islam,  lam,  lam?"  6. 
During  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian,  how  long 
did  it  take  an  early  Christian  to  become  a  late 
one?  7.  In  history,  which  of  a  Roman's  ears 
is  known  as  the  Roman  frontier? — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


FINANCIAL 


Control  of  Atlantic  Freight 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  Leyland 
steamship  Hne  by  Mr.  Morgan  there 
have  been  persistent  rumors  of  an  im- 
pending consolidation  of  the  leading 
American  and  English  steamship  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  transatlantic  trade. 
Such  a  consolidation,  or  a  traffic  alli- 
ance, based  upon  community  of  interest, 
now  seems  near  at  hand.  Mr.  Ismay, 
Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Pirrie  and  others 
prominent  in  the  management  of  the 
White  Star  and  Leyland  lines,  accom- 
panied by  expert  counsel,  have  sailed  for 
this  country,  and  will  arrive  at  New 
York  before  the  end  of  this  week.  While 
no  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  their  visit  has  been  published, 
many  believe  that  there  is  to  be  com- 
pleted an  agreement  or  alliance  by  which 
the  freight  interests  of  the  Atlantic 
Transport,  American,  Leyland  and  Red 
Star  lines  will  virtually  be  pooled  under 
one  head  with  those  of  the  White  Star — 
and  possibly  those  of  the  Cunard,  Wil- 
son and  other  English  lines. 

The  interests  in  this  country  that 
would  be  directly  concerned  in  such  an 
agreement  are  not  only  the  steamship 
lines  mentioned,  but  also  the  great  rail- 
way systems  recently  associated  by  com-" 
munity  of  influence  and  ownership,  and 
the  Steel  Corporation  ;  because  the  power 
of  a  few  great  capitalists  now  controls 
the  management  of  the  railways,  the 
Corporation,  and  the  American  trans- 
atlantic freight  lines.  It  appears  to  be 
the  purpose  of  these  capitalists  to  add 
control  of  Atlantic  freight  rates  to  their 
control  of  the  railways  and  the  Corpora- 
tion. After  this  has  been  accomplished 
freight  from  all  inland  points  can  be 
billed  through  to  Europe  at  such  a  price, 
or  with  such  an  apportionment  of  the 
land  and  the  sea  charges,  that  steamships 
outside  of  the  alliance  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  compete  profitably.  Great  ad- 
vantage can  at  the  same  time  be  given 
to  the  Steel  Corporation  with  respect  to 
competition  in  Europe  and  at  home.  It 
is  a  great  project,  and  the  expected  de- 
velopment of  it  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest.  Our  capitalists,  who  are 
said  to  be  promoting  it,  may  have  to 
reckon  with  some  competition  in  Canada, 
where  a  similar  alliance  has  recently 
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been  made  between  the  railways  and  ex- 
isting or  projected  steamship  lines  using 
Quebec  as  their  port,  the  purpose  of  this 
alliance  being  to  provide  for  billing 
freight  through  advantageously  to  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  from  Chicago, 
Duluth,  Milwaukee  and  other  points. 

The  shipments  of  fruit  from  South- 
ern California  during  the  present  season 
will  be  about  20,000  cars,  against  24,500 
last  season. 

....  Louis  W.  Hill,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  and  Rich- 
ard A.  McCurdy,  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  have  been  elected 
Trustees  of  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company. 

....  Our  tariff  differences  with  Russia 
do  not  seem  to  have  stopped  the  ship- 
ment of  farm  machinery  to  that  country. 
The  British  steamship  "  Othello "  is 
loading  a  cargo  of  5,000  tons  of  such 
machinery  (mostly  reapers  and  binders) 
at  Philadelphia  for  Russia,  and  the 
"  Alecto  "  will  follow  her  with  5,000  tons 
of  similar  freight. 

....  New  issues  of  loans  and  securities 
in  London  during  190 1  amounted  to 
£159,000,000,  against  £165,000,000  in 
1900,  and  £133,000,000  in  1899.  But 
last  year's  total  included  £72,000,000  in 
new  Government  bonds,  and  there  was 
£48,000,000  of  such  bonds  in  1900,  while 
there  were  no  Government  issues  in  1899. 

The    little    book    of    'i  Statistical 

Tables  "  published  annually,  for  gratui- 
tous distribution,  by  Spencer,  Trask  & 
Co.,  of  27  Pine  Street,  has  always  been 
a  marvel  of  condensation,  wise  selection 
and  convenient  classification.  For  this 
year's  edition,  now  at  hand,  there  has 
been  careful  revision  of  the  very  useful 
tables  of  statistics  concerning  railroad 
shares,  bonds,  earnings,  etc.,  with  an  en- 
largement of  the  record  of  industrial 
companies  and  their  securities.  The 
bond  table  is  remarkably  complete  as  well 
as  compact,  and  will  be  valued  by  in- 
vestors. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced  : 

Audit  Co.  (preferred  and  common),  payable 
Jan.  23d. 

Continental  Insurance  Co.  (semi-annual), 
12^  per  cent.,  payable  on  demand. 

Phenix  Insurance  Co.  of  Brooklyn  (semi- 
annual), 5  per  cent.,  payable  on  demand. 
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Political  ^^  attempt  v/as  made,  at  the 
Topics  beginning  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  by  Democrats 
from  New  York,  to  commit  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  the  support  of  a  platform 
in  which  the  old  silver  issue  was  ignored. 
The  resolutions  setting  forth  that  plat- 
form were  referred  by  a  House  caucus 
to  a  committee,  and  the  committee  re- 
ported last  week  as  follows,  one  member 
dissenting : 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  various  constituencies  and  as 
members  of  the  caucus  made  up  of  such  rep- 
resentatives, we  have  no  power  or  authority 
to  construct  or  promulgate  a  platform  of  prin- 
ciples for  our  party;  that  we  cannot  increase 
or  minimize  the  binding  effect  of  platforms 
of  the  party  heretofore  regularly  made  and 
adopted  by  the  people  in  convention  assem- 
bled for  that  purpose." 

It  was  added  that  Democrats  in  the 
House  ought  to  battle  vigorously  and 
with  undivided  front  for  Democratic 
principles.  A  minority  report  from  Mr. 
Henry,  of  Texas,  calling  for  the  support 
of  the  Kansas  City  platform  until  the 
adoption  of  another,  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  17  to  92,  and  then  the  majority 
report  was  accepted.  Democrats  of  the 
Northeast  regard  the  result  with  some 
satisfaction.  In  New  Jersey,  John  F. 
Dryden  has  been  elected  by  the  Repub- 
licans to  succeed  the  late  General  Sewell 
in  the  Senate.  One  of  the  prominent 
candidates  was  ex-Attorney  General 
Griggs.  A  decision  was  reached  on  the 
iQth  ballot.  Mr.  Dryden  is  President  of 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  Newark,  and  is  also  connected  with 
banking  institutions  and  trolley  railroad 
companies.  Rear-Admiral  Schley's  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  recent  Court 


of  Inquiry  has  been  received  by  the 
President  and  referred  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment. It  may  also  be  referred  to 
Attorney-General  Knox.  During  his  re- 
cent visit  in  the  South  the  Rear- Admiral 
was  welcomed  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Last  week  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  was 
received  there  with  marked  expressions 
of  respect  and  affection.  He  found  it 
necessary  to  say  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  enter  politics,  and  no  aspiration  for 
civil  office.  His  desire  was  simply  to 
be  a  sailor.  General  Miles  has  also  been 
led  by  published  reports  to  disclaim  any 
desire  for  political  office.  He  asks  the 
public  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  reports. 
"  I  have  not  been,"  he  says,  "  and  will 
not  be  a  seeker  for  Presidential  honors." 
Naval  Constructor  Richmond  P.  Hobson, 
hero  of  the  "  Merrimac,"  recently  asked 
the  Navy  Department  to  place  him  on 
the  retired  list,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
his  eyes.  The  Retiring  Board  reported 
that  his  eyes  had  not  been  permanently 
injured,  and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to 
duty  at  the  Charleston  Exposition.  It  is 
understood  that  he  desired  to  enter  poli- 
tics as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ala- 
bama. A  hundred  admirers  of  Senator 
Hanna,  in  Cleveland,  have  given  him  a 
marble  statue  emblematic  of  Peace.  The 
presentation  addresses  related  chiefly  to 
his  recent  efforts  to  promote  amicable 
relations  between  capital  and  labor,  but 
his  political  work  in  the  last  two  national 
campaigns  was  not  overlooked.  Major 
Huxford,  recently  removed  from  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  by  Senator  Hawley, 
says  that  the  Senator  remarked,  in  the 
letter  calling  for  his  resignation,  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  in  like  manner 
called   for  the  resignation  of   Secretary 
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Gage.     Tliere  appears  to  have  been  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  such  an  assertion. 

Tu»  Du-i-     •        The     nation's     pohcy     in 
The  Philippine      ,        ^.  ...      .         >■.       ■', 

o ,    »•  the   rhihppnies   has  been 

Uuestion  ,  ,  .^^         . 

the  subject  of  renewed 
discussion  during  the  last  few  days,  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere.  Debate  upon 
the  tariff  bill  was  begun  in  the  Senate, 
where  the  Democrats  say  that  we  should 
give  up  the  islands  as  soon  as  a  stable 
government  shall  have  been  set  up,  and 
that  trade  with  them  should  be  free  until 
we  relinquish  them  to  their  people.  The 
Senate  Committee  has  amended  the 
House  bill  by  cutting  ofT  one-quarter  of 
the  Dingley  duties  on  imports  from  the 
islands,  but  the  Taft  Commission  asks 
for  a  reduction  of  one-half,  and  the  du- 
ties collected  in  the  last  three  years  have 
been  only  $1,660,000.  In  the  course  of 
his  explanation,  Mr.  Lodge,  having 
charge  of  the  bill,  said  that  when  the  Fili- 
pinos were  ready  to  take  the  government 
in  their  own  hands  we  should  know  it 
and  could  turn  the  islands  over  to  them. 
A  bitter  attack  upon  the  Administration's 
policy  was  made  by  Mr.  Rawlins,  of 
Utah,  who  said  the  islanders  were  vic- 
tims of  tyranny ;  predicted  that  the  Com- 
missioners would  replenish  their  fortunes 
and  return  in  affluence ;  denounced  the 
capture  of  Aguinaldo,  and  urged  the 
American  people  to  stay  the  advance  of 
carpet-baggers  and  trusts  now  and  thus 
prevent  an  increase  of  American  taxes 
so  great  that  "  in  the  end  the  gory  head 
of  the  Republic  "  might  "  be  raised  upon 
a  pike  as  a  terrible  warning  to  any  who 
should  struggle  to  be  free."  It  appears 
that  the  reduction  of  one-quarter  of  the 
duty  leaves  the  import  tax  on  sugar  so 
high  that  the  Filipino  planter  must  sell 
at  not  more  than  i^^  cents  a  pound.  Mr. 
Lodge's  committee,  owing  perhaps  to 
Mr.  Hoar's  recent  resolution,  has  de- 
cided to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  whole  Philippine  question.  In  the 
House  an  appropriation  bill  item  giving 
$500,000  for  a  military  post  at  Manila, 
or  for  "  the  shelter  and  protection  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  "  at  that  place, 
served  as  a  peg  on  which  the  Democrats 
hung  several  speeches  in  denimciation  of 
the  Government's  policy,  which  was 
vigorously  defended  by  the  Republicans. 
On   the   first   roll   call    for  this   item   or 


amendment  Cummings,  of  New  York, 
and  Taylor,  of  Alabama,  were  the  only 
Democrats  voting  for  it ;  and  when  Cum- 
mings was  criticised  by  his  associates 
he  turned  upon  them  angrily,  shaking 
his  fist  and  crying  out :  "  May  I  be  para- 
lyzed if  I  ever  refuse  to  vote  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  soldier !  " 
When  the  contest  was  closed  Chairman 
Cannon,  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, said  to  the  defeated  Democrats : 

"  The  United  States  owns  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  here  or  elsewhere  never 
lets  go  of  a  foot  of  soil  of  which  he  has  once 
had  possession.  Now  let  the  heathen  rage 
and  imagine  a  vain  thing ;  for  we  are  going  on 
to  settle  the  question,  and  you  will  be  criticis- 
ing us  and  making  mouths  at  us  while  we  are 
marching  on." 

Secretary  Root  has  been  telling  the 
House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs 
that  the  Filipinos  should  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  homestead  law  and  that 
the  law  preventing  the  granting  of  fran- 
chises should  at  once  be  repealed.  Forty 
million  acres  of  the  finest  timber  in  the 
world  are  untouched,  he  says,  because 
mill  sites  cannot  be  taken  and  railroads 
cannot  be  built.  Thousands  of  miners  are 
camping  on  mineral  deposits  which  they 
are  not  permitted  to  utilize. — In  a  public 
address  at  Boston,  last  week.  President 
Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  the 
head  of  the  first  Philippine  Commission, 
said  that  neither  Mr.  McKinley  nor  him- 
self wanted  to  keep  the  islands,  but  that 
the  President  felt  that  he  must  keep  them 
for  humanitarian  reasons.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt meant,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  the 
Filipinos  should  have  such  independence 
as  Americans  have.  Dr.  Schurman  be- 
lieved that  a  majority  of  the  American 
people,  "  in  spite  of  the  Jingoes  and  re- 
ligious expansionists,"  desired  that  the 
islanders  should  be  independent.  The 
educated  Filipinos  were  now  unanimous 
for  independence,  and  he  predicted  that 
when  their  organized  government  should 
ask  for  it,  independence  would  be  given 
to  them.  This  excites  comment,  as  it 
seems  not  wholly  in  accord  with  Dr. 
Schurman's  position  in  the  past.  The 
authorities  at  Manila  express  regret  that 
he  has  thus  spoken,  and  say  that  the 
speech  tends  to  delay  pacification.  Gen- 
eral Whcaton  says  men  have  been  sent 
to  prison  in  Manila  for  similar  utter- 
ances.    He  thinks   50,000   soldiers   will 
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be  needed  on  the  islands  for  five  years 
to  come.  Governor  Taft,  who  has  re- 
turned to  this  country,  says  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year  the  army  can  be  reduced 
to  17,000  men,  because  of  the  increasing 
efficiency  of  the  native  constabulary. 

^  , ,    „,         A     treaty     ceding    the 

Denmark  s  West     Danish  West  India  Is- 

India  Islands        j^^^^     ^^     ^j^^     United 

States  was  signed  at  Washington  on  the 
24th  inst.  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Con- 
stantine  Brun,  the  Danish  Minister.  It 
now  goes  to  our  Senate  and  the  Danish 
Rigsdag  for  ratification.  The  price  to 
be  paid  for  the  islands  is  said  to  be  about 
$4,500,000.  It  had  been  expected  that 
such  action  would  be  delayed  for  some 
time,  and  it  was  reported  that  negotia- 
tions had  been  suspended  because  the 
Liberal  party,  now  in  power  at  Copen- 
hagen, feared  the  political  effect  of  some 
popular  disapproval  of  the  projected  sale. 
Denmark  at  first  asked  that  a  plebiscite 
should  precede  the  signing,  that  the  is- 
landers should  have  American  citizen- 
ship, and  that  trade  with  the  States 
should  be  free.  The  opposition  of  our 
Government  caused  these  conditions  to 
be  Avithdrawn,  and  the  treaty  leaves  the 
United  States  free  to  deal  with  the  is- 
lands as  Congress  may  decide.  It  is  said 
that  Denmark  will  take  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  islands  before  the  final  ex- 
change of  ratifications.  An  agent  of  the 
Danish  Government,  sent  to  the  islands 
on  a  mission  of  inquiry,  recently  returned 
by  way  of  New  York.  He  asserted  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  would 
vote  against  a  sale. 

_    .„.        -,  .  At  the  beginning  of  the 

Tariff  on  Cuban  »    ,       ,*=      ,,     . 

p     ,  present  week  the  deci- 

sion of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  concerning  the 
duties  on  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  could 
not  be  foreseen.  The  Cubans  would  like 
to  have  the  entire  duty  on  their  raw  su- 
gar removed,  but  would  try  to  be  content 
with  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  In  the 
committee  the  contest  will  probably  be 
between  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  and 
one  of  about  40  per  cent.,  which  would 
cut  down  the  tariff  from  1.685  cents  to 
I  Cent  a  pound.  Representatives  of  the 
beet  sugar  interests  and  the  cane-growers 
of  Louisiana  and  Hawaii  were  heard  by 


the  committee  last  week.  They  oppose 
any  reduction  whatever,  and  assert  that 
the  movement  for  a  reduction  is  insti- 
gated almost  exclusively  by  the  so-called 
Sugar  Trust ;  but  Mr.  Oxnard,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  beet  interests,  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  President  Roosevelt's  attitude 
was  not  due  to  Trust  influence.  Those 
who  say  that  any  reduction  would  kill 
the  sugar  beet  industry  are  met  by  the 
testimony  of  John  D.  Spreckels,  who  has 
for  years  owned  beet  sugar  factories  in 
California,  and  who  says  that  the  present 
duty  gives  protection  "  in  excess  of  the 
industry's  needs."  A  reasonable  reduc- 
tion, he  says,  would  still  permit  a  legiti- 
mate profit  to  be  made.  Ex-President 
Cleveland  has  written  a  letter,  commend- 
ing the  arguments  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  Root,  saying  that  the  consid- 
erations of  morality  and  conscience  in- 
volved are  more  commanding  than  all 
others,  and  asserting  that  the  arguments 
by  which  the  desired  concessions  are  op- 
posed are  "  fallacious  and  misleading, 
while  their  source  and  the  agencies  of 
their  propagation  cannot  fail  to  be  recog- 
nized by  every  honest  and  patriotic  citi- 
zen with  shame  and  humiliation."  The 
attempts  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  of  the 
Sugar  Trust,  to  assist  the  Cubans  appear 
to  have  done  them  more  harm  than  good 
at  Washington.  Louisiana  men  say  that 
the  reduction  would  enrich  syndicates 
and  the  grandees  of  the  Spanish  aristoc- 
racy. A  reduction  of  the  tobacco  duties 
is  opposed  by  the  cigar  manufacturers 
and  the  Connecticut  valley  planters,  who 
say  that  Cuba  has  already  begun  to  pro- 
duce the  shade-grown  wrapper  leaf 
which  they  desire  to  exclude.  Interest- 
ing testimony  has  been  given  by  Col. 
Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Havana.  Three-fourths  of  the  Cuban 
people,  he  says,  depend  upon  the  sugar 
industry ;  the  cost  of  production  is  about 
2  cents  a  pound,  and  the  selling  price  at 
Havana  about  13^  cents ;  bankers  are  now 
refusing  further  credit  to  planters ; 
Cuban  imports  are  $28,500,000  from  this 
country,  and  $37,500,000  from  other 
countries,  but  a  good  reciprocal  agree- 
ment would  give  us  nearly  all  of  this 
trade.  A  great  majority  of  the  Cuban 
people,  in  his  opinion,  would  now  be  glad 
to  have  the  island  attached  to  the  United 
States  as  a  State  or  Territory.  He  was 
not  convinced  that  such  annexation  was 
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to  be  desired;  and  the  granting  of  the 
needed  tariff  concessions  would  tend  to 
postpone  it. 

je 

Canal  and  Other  Owing  to  the  unani- 
Legislation  "^^^^  supplementary  re- 
port  of  the  isthmian 
Canal  Commission  in  favor  of  the  Pana- 
ma route,  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
Committee  having  the  canal  question  in 
charge  has  been  delayed.  It  is  said  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  are  still  in 
favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  but  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, is  not  acceptable  to  them.  The 
chairman  seems  unable  to  hear  a  word  in 
favor  of  Panama  without  making  angry 
protest,  and  his  report  appears  to  be  in 
accord  with  his  abusive  treatment  of  the 
Panama  Company's  officers  while  they 
were  testifying  before  the  committee — 
treatment  for  which  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates afterward  offered  their  apologies 
to  these  gentlemen.  Those  who  oppose 
the  selection  of  the  Panama  route  in  a 
more  reasonable  way  assert  that  we  can- 
not obtain  a  clear  title  from  the  company, 
owing  to  the  claims  of  the  original  stock- 
holders, or  from  Colombia,  so  long  as 
that  country  is  disturbed  by  a  formidable 
revolution.  The  Colombian  Minister 
says  his  country  will  give  us  control  of  a 
strip  five  miles  wide  on  a  lease  for  200 
years  that  may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  and  will  ask  an  annual  rent, 
which  is  said  to  be  $1,500,000.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  unex- 
pectedly decided  to  consider  at  once  a  re- 
duction of  internal  taxes,  and  will  take 
testimony  concerning  the  tax  of  ten  cents 
a  pound  on  tea  and  the  beer  tax.  The 
removal  of  the  tea  tax  and  a  reduction  of 
the  beer  tax  to  the  rate  imposed  before 
the  war  would  amount  to  $35,000,000, 
and  the  removal  of  the  documentary 
taxes,  as  recommended  by  Secretary 
Gage,  would  make  a  total  of  about  $60,- 
000,000.  The  estimated  surplus  is  $100,- 
000,000.  The  committee  is  said  to  re- 
gard with  some  apprehension  the  growth 
of  popular  support  in  the  West  for  Mr. 
Babcock's  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
taxes  on  certain  iron  and  steel  products. 
In  answer  to  a  petition  from  Iowa  asking 
him  to  use  his  influence  for  a  revision  of 
the  tariff,  and  especially  for  the  removal 
of  duties  which  protect  goods  that  are 
exported  and  sold  abroad  at  prices  lower 


than  those  exacted  for  them  at  home, 
Speaker  Henderson  writes  that  while  it 
is  true  that  some  duties  could  wisely  be 
revised,  business  would  be  disturbed  by 
revision,  and  that  it  is  more  important  to 
reduce  internal  taxes.  Senator  DoUiver, 
of  the  same  State,  speaking  at  the  time 
of  his  re-election,  last  week,  said  that 
many  tariff  duties  had  become  unneces- 
sary and  absurd,  "  no  longer  a  shield  to 
American  labor,  but  in  many  cases  a 
weapon  of  offense  against  the  American 
market  itself."  He  pledged  himself  to 
work  for  "  an  era  of  reciprocity."  In 
the  course  of  discussion  the  Patent  Office 
and  Census  Bureau  have  been  stricken 
from  the  list  of  bureaus  originally 
assigned  to  the  proposed  Department 
of  Commerce.  Labor  leaders  protest 
against  the  absorption  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  by  that  Department,  because 
they  have  been  hoping  that  it  would  be- 
come a  Cabinet  Department  under  its 
present  name.  Senator  Hanna  suggested 
that  the  workingmen  would  be  satisfied  if 
the  new  Department  should  be  called  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Arguments  have 
been  made  in  committee  against  the  pro- 
posed Chinese  Exclusion  bill  by  Eastern 
and  Southern  commercial  interests, 
which  ask  that  the  present  law  be  ex- 
tended until  the  expiration  of  the  treaty 
in  1904,  when  the  whole  question  can  be 
taken  up.  John  W.  Foster,  formerly 
Secretary  of  State,  tells  the  committee 
that  legislation  providing  for  exclusion 
beyond  1904  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
treaty.  Even  the  present  law,  he  says,  is 
in  conflict  with  the  treaty.  The  Pacific 
Coast  supports  the  bill,  and  the  labor 
unions  ask  for  continued  exclusion. 


-,,     _        ,    The  verdict  of  the  Coroner's 
1  ne    1  unnel      .  .  ,, 

_  ,,.  .  jury   concernmg  the   recent 

collision  in  the  railway  tun- 
nel at  New  York,  holds  the  officers  of  the 
New  York  Central  Road  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  life.  The  engineer,  Wisker, 
could  not  see  the  signals  because  of  steam 
and  smoke.  "  We  hold  said  officials  re- 
sponsible," says  the  verdict,  "  for  the  rea- 
son that  during  the  past  ten  years  they 
have  been  repeatedly  warned  by  their 
locomotive  engineers  and  other  employees 
of  the  dangerous  conditions  existing  in 
the  tunnel,  imperiling  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  passengers,  and  they  have  failed 
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to  remedy  said  conditions."  The  officers 
are  also  censured  for  having  failed  to 
adopt  improved  signals  by  the  use  of 
which  this  disaster  could  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  for  enforcing  no  regulation 
as  to  the  speed  of  trains  in  the  tunnel. 
In  their  testimony  the  officers  had  as- 
serted that  the  signal  system  was  the  best 
that  could  be  found.  It  was  shown  that 
engineers  had  repeatedly  passed  the  dan- 
ger signals,  and  the  company's  official  re- 
ports of  eighteen  recent  instances  were 
produced.  The  President  of  the  com- 
pany testified  that  he  relied  upon  the 
Manager  of  the  tunnel  tracks  for  the  con- 
trol of  trains,  and  upon  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer for  the  use  of  good  signals.  The 
Manager  was  recently  a  train  conductor, 
and  the  Engineer  is  a  man  of  36  years 
who,  the  District  Attorney  said,  was  a 
graduate  of  no  technical  school.  Since 
the  verdict  was  announced  the  speed  of 
trains  in  the  tunnel  has  been  restricted 
to  20  miles  an  hour;  the  schedules  had 
required  more  than  30  miles.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  entire  length  of  each  of 
the  dark  tunnels,  one  on  each  side,  will 
be  used  as  only  one  block,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Baltimore  tunnels,  which  are 
about  two  miles  long.  The  company 
may  decide  to  tunnel  under  the  East 
River,  from  the  station  to  Long  Island, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
take  the  empty  trains  back  through  the 
present  tunnel,  after  their  arrival  at  the 
station.  Evidence  concerning  the  colli- 
sion will  be  laid  before  a  grand  jury  by 
District  Attorney  Jerome. 

The  Y  M  c  A  ^"  J""^  30th  the  New 
in  Manhattan  '  ^ork  j^ranch  of  t  h  e 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to  cele- 
brate its  jubilee  anniversary.  The  asso- 
ciation started  here  in  1852  with  educa- 
tional woi'k ;  from  this  it  expanded  so  as 
to  include  physical  instruction,  then 
amusement  and  entertainment,  and  now 
it  is  beginning  to  provide  homes 
for  young  men.  When  it  cele- 
brates its  jubilee  five  new  houses  in 
Manhattan  will  be  nearly  or  quite  com- 
pleted. The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  new  central  edifice  on  the  corner  of 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Seventh  Av- 
enue, to  take  the  place  of  the  old  build- 
ing on  Fourth  Avenue.  It  will  run 
through    to    Twenty-fourth    Street   and 


will  be  nine  stories  high,  the  largest 
building  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  Association  uses.  In  the  basement 
there  is  to  be  a  large  restaurant  supply- 
ing good  food  at  low  prices.  On  the 
first  or  main  floor  are  the  parlors,  recep- 
tion room,  offices  and  the  like.  Class 
rooms  and  club  rooms  will  occupy  the 
second  floor.  The  library  will  extend 
over  the  whole  third  story.  The  gym- 
nasium and  swimming  pool  and  dormi- 
tories (affording  sleeping  apartments  at 
from  $2.50  to  $6.00  a  week)  will  be  on 
the  upper  floors.  The  Harlem  branch, 
on  125th  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue, 
which  has  become  too  crowded  for  con- 
venience, has  now  bought  four  large,  old- 
fashioned  apartment  houses  adjoining  its 
present  site,  and  these  it  will  fit  up  as 
dormitories  for  young  men.  Here  two 
young  men  will  be  able  to  get  a  couple 
of  rooms  together  at  a  cost  of  $3.50  for 
each.  Another  new  building  is  the  John 
M.  Toucey  Memorial  at  Mott  Haven, 
near  the  railroad  yards.  This  is  fitted 
up  as  a  general  club  house  and  is  to  serve 
the  convenience  of  the  engineers,  firemen 
and  other  railroad  employees  who  con- 
gregate at  Mott  Haven,  as  the  building 
on  Madison  Avenue  is  for  the  men  em- 
ployed about  the  Central  Station.  A 
fourth  building  is  Earl  Hall,  on  the 
campus  of  Columbia  University,  a  hand- 
some structure,  that  is  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  students  in  the  associa- 
tion. The  fifth  building  is  the  East  Side 
Branch  on  Eighty-sixth  Street,  a  large, 
convenient  house  intended  to  supplant 
the  now  crowded  home  on  Eighty- 
seventh  Street  which,  when  the  new 
building  is  opened,  will  be  given  up  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  boys. 

St 

g  .  .  .         The  first  important  debate  of 

o    ,•         »    the    session    began     in    the 
Parliament     ^t  r  ^  x 

House  of  Commons  on  Jan- 
uary 2 1  St,  when  Mr.  Frederick  Cavvley 
(Liberal)  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne.  In 
the  debate  which  followed  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain undertook  a  vigorous  defense  of 
the  war,  saying,  among  other  things,  that 
if  the  Boers  believed  they  could  obtain  a 
repetition  of  the  terms  previously  offered 
by  Lord  Kitchener  they  were  quite  mis- 
taken. In  regard  to  the  magnanimous 
treatment  of  the  soldiers  of  the  American 
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Confederacy,  which  had  been  held  up  as 
an  example  to  be  followed  in  South 
Africa,  he  had  this  to  say : 

"  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  parallel.  While 
the  lives  of  the  soldiers  were  spared,  no  polit- 
ical conditions  were  allowed  to  the  Confed- 
erates, while  their  property  was  confiscated  on 
a  tremendous  scale.  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
to  believe  that  an  unconditional  surrender 
would  permanently  alienate  a  conquered  peo- 
ple. It  did  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  although  it  did  not  lead  to  immediate 
harmony.  But,  after  a  period  which  is  a  mere 
trifle  in  the  life  history  of  a  nation,  it  did  lead 
to  complete  reunion." 

Three  days  later  the  debate  on  the  reply 
was  continued  by  John  E.  Redmond,  the 
Irish  Nationalist  leader,  who  moved  an 
amendment  which  raised  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Irish  grievances.  This  brought  a 
spirited  retort  from  Mr.  Wyndham,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  declared  that 
the  United  Irish  League  was  declining 
and  that  it  was  having  a  prejudicial  efifect 
upon  economics.  On  January  2ist  Lord 
Cranborne,  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  made  the  first  official  statement 
in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  the  United  States  during 
the  war  with  Spain.  Mr.  Henry  Nor- 
man (Liberal)  inquired  whether  any 
communication  proposing  or  concerning 
joint  or  collective  action  by  the  European 
States,  in  view  of  the  outbreak,  or  ex- 
pected outbreak,  of  the  late  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Austrian  or  any  other 
Government,  and,  if  so,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  reply  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Lord  Cranborne,  in  reply, 
said  that  no  such  communication  had 
been  made  to  the  Government  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  but  that  imme- 
diately before  the  war  communications 
were  received  suggesting  the  presentation 
of  a  joint  note  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Government  had 
agreed  to  join  in  a  note  expressing  the 
hope  that  further  negotiations  might  lead 
to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulties, 
but  had  first  taken  steps  to  learn  whether 
such  a  note  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
United  States.  The  Government  had  de- 
clined to  associate  itself  with  subsequent 
proposals  which  seemed  open  to  the  ob- 
jection of  putting  pressure  on  the  United 
States  and  offering  an  opinion  on  its  ac- 
tion.     This    statement   of   Lord   Cran- 


borne's  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 
Inquiries  made  at  the  Foreign  Office 
brought  out  the  information  that  Great 
Britain  had  been  twice  formally  ap- 
proached on  the  matter.  The  various 
Chancelleries  of  the  Continental  Powers 
have  all  been  questioned  in  regard  to 
Lord  Cranborne's  statement ;  Austria  ad- 
mits that,  for  easily  appreciable  dynastic 
reasons,  she  did  what  she  could  to  pro- 
mote peace,  but  the  other  countries  deny 
any  attempt  to  exert  influence  on  or  to 
form  a  coalition  against  the  United 
States.  The  denials  are  a  little  amusing 
when  the  known  attitude  of  Germany, 
Russia  and  France  at  the  time  is  consid- 
ered. 

c     ^u  A  f  •         In  continuation  of  the  bat- 
South  Africa        .        f.  ,       ,,11      TIT 
tie  of  words  started  by  Mr. 

Chamberlain  and  taken  up  by  Count  von 
Billow,  the  London  Times  prints  a  long 
list  of  grievances  against  the  scurrilous 
caricatures  and  libels  in  the  German 
press,  and  the  German  papers  are  reply- 
ing according  to  their  wont.  As  regards 
the  actual  war  the  recent  speech  of  the 
King  indicates  that  the  Government  is 
again  hoping  for  a  termination  of  hos- 
tilities. Lord  Kitchener  has  been  au- 
thorized to  expend  £835,000  for  the  ex- 
tension of  railways,  and  this,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  materially  aid  him  in  bring- 
ing the  war  to  an  end.  The  news  from 
Africa  presents  the  conditions  of  the 
Boers  in  very  black  colors  and  goes  to 
confirm  the  rumors,  now  louder  than 
usual,  that  the  Boer  envoys  in  Europe 
are  preparing  to  sue  for  peace.  Dr. 
Kuyper,  the  Dutch  Premier,  has  been  to 
London  and,  it  is  said,  has  sounded  the 
British  Government  on  the  terms  they 
will  grant.  Moreover,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  South  African  repub- 
lics has  met  at  The  Hague,  and  reports 
declare  the  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
manner  of  approaching  England  to  ar- 
range terms  of  peace.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  Dr.  Kuyper  denies  that  his 
London  visit  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
war.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
Government  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  asked  by  Mr.  McLaren 
(Radical)  whether  any  proposals  had 
])ccn  received  on  behalf  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Boers  looking  toward  peace,  replied 
in  these  words : 
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"  No  proposal  of  that  kind  has  reached  us 
on  the  part  of  any  one  able  to  speak  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Boer  forces." 

But  this  answer  is  regarded  as  evasive, 
and  almost  as  a  confirmation  of  the  cur- 
rent rumors.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  Boer  officials  at  The  Hague  and 
Utrecht,  who  for  some  time  had  discon- 
tinued communication  with  Mr.  Steyn 
and  Shalkburger,  are  now  exchanging 
almost    daily    dispatches.       Meanwhile, 


meeting  stronger  bands  than  themselves ; 
3,  territory  to  which  the  Boer  resistance 
is  now  mainly  confined,  for  the  reason 
that  in  these  sections  supplies  can  be 
easily  drawn  from  the  Kaffirs  and  that 
they  are  remote  from  British  railways 
and  of  a  character  difficult  for  the  move- 
ment of  British  troops.  This  last  division 
of  territory  has  been  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  British  columns,  but  in  spite 
of    this    the    Boers    invariably    return. 


from  a  map  constructed  for  the  Lon- 
don Times,  one  may  get  a  pretty 
good  notion  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Transvaal.  By  means  of  shading 
the  territory  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions: I.  Territory  which  has  been  total- 
ly cleared  and  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
single  horsemen  to  move  without  fear  of 
molestation ;  2,  territory  which  has  been 
practically  cleared,  and  in  which  few  sup- 
plies and  no  large  concentrations  of 
Boers  are  to  be  found,  so  that  small 
patrols  may  traverse  the  country  without 


They  can  here  concentrate  sufficiently 
strong  to  overcome  any  force  under  six 
or  seven  hundred  men.  The  clearance 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is 
due  to  the  blockhouse  system,  which  is 
now  being  developed  by  Lord  Kitchener, 
and  whose  lines  are  marked  on  the  map. 
A  trustworthy  computation  of  the  Boers 
still  in  the  field  at  the  end  of  last  No- 
vember makes  their  number  a  little  over 
11,000.  There  are  no  less  than  sixteen 
commandos,  varying  in  strength  from 
50  to  300,  in  the  northeast  districts  of 
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the  Transvaal — that  is,  north  of  the  Pre- 
toria-Delagoa  Bay  line.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  groups  are  under  Vil- 
joen  and  Muller.  In  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  districts  General  Botha 
could  always  concentrate  from  800  to 
1,000  men  at  short  notice.  The  north- 
western districts  could  at  that  time  put 
350  men  in  the  field.  In  the  west  and 
southwest,  under  Delarey,  the  united 
strength  was  computed  at  about  1,900.  In 
the  Orange  River  Colony  there  were 
said  to  be  3,200  men  still  under  arms 
at  the  beginning  of  December. 

The  Archeological    ^he  publication  in  two 
p.   ,  large  volumes  of  more 

than  1,600  specimens 
of  potsherd  (ostracoi)  literature,  found 
in  Egypt,  by  Professor  Ulrich  Wilcken, 
of  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  opens  up 
an  entirely  new  field  of  archeological  re- 
search. The  use  of  pieces  of  broken  pot- 
tery for  inscriptions  of  various  kinds 
dates  back  to  the  second  millenium  be- 
fore Christ.  Specimens  in  large  abun- 
dance are  found  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean lands  from  that  period  through 
the  various  centuries  down  to  the  Arabic 
period  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  Christian 
century.  The  bulk  of  these  has  been 
found  in  "Egypt,  and  Wilcken's  investi- 
gations are  confined  to  these.  Regular 
potsherd  libraries  are  found  in  various 
libraries  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Berlin,  in 
the  Paris  Louvre  and  the  British  Mu- 
seum, with  smaller  collections  in  Bonn, 
Munich,  Heidelberg  and  Strassburg. 
Wilcken  declares  that  such  pieces  of 
broken  pottery  were  used  as  material 
upon  which  to  write  because  of  its  cheap- 
ness, and  in  Egypt  was  accordingly  em- 
ployed chiefly  by  those  officials  who  were 
compelled  to  furnish  themselves  and  those 
with  whom  they  dealt  with  writing  ma- 
terials. They  were  accordingly  used 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  collection 
of  taxes,  and  the  great  mass  of  these 
inscriptions  are  tax  and  other  receipts. 
Among  the  most  important  bits  of  in- 
formation gleaned  from  this  source  is  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  Nile  country  the 
taxation,  especially  in  the  times  of  the 
Emperors,  was  excessive,  and  to  every  pro- 
fession and  every  privilege  heavy  taxes 
were  attached.     In  addition  to  receipts, 


public  and  private,  these  ostracoi  contain 
also  letters,  poetic  extracts,  epigrams, 
etc.  The  two  volumes  of  Wilcken  have 
been  more  than  ten  years  in  preparation 
and  cover  only  part  of  the  subject.  These 
constitute  only  one  of  a  number  of  new 
and  curious  sources  for  archeological  in- 
vestigation discovered  in  recent  times. 
Others  are  the  papyri,  the  inscriptions  on 
vases,  the  sketches  found  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  (graffiti),  the  receipt  tablets  of 
the  Pompeian  banker,  L.  Csecilius  Ju- 
cundus,  the  incantation  formula  found 
engraved  on  lead  rolls,  etc. 

„  .  A  commission  in  Russia  has 
been  at  work  for  fifteen  years 
revising  the  criminal  code  of  the  land 
and  now  at  last  has  reported  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Empire.  The  code,  which,  if 
adopted,  will  replace  the  code  of  1845, 
has  been  submitted  to  various  domestic 
and  foreign  authorities,  among  others  to 
Prof.  Franz  von  Liszt,  of  Berlin,  who 
pronounces  it  an  advance  on  any  code 
now  in  existence.  The  new  code  con- 
tains a  number  of  innovations  in  regard 
to  the  moral  responsibility  of  minors  and 
the  mentally  defective.  It  embraces  less 
than  one-third  as  many  crimes  as  the  old 
code,  the  reduction  being  due  to  more 
exact  definition  and  classification,  but  it 
takes  cognizance  of  certain  newly  de- 
fined crimes,  such  as  blackmail.  Capital 
punishment  is  abolished  altogether,  and 
banishment  by  order  of  the  court  is  not 
admitted,  various  forms  of  imprisonment 
being  substituted  for  this  punishment.  It 
is  believed  in  Helsingfors  that  some  time 
in  February  the  Governor-General  of 
Finland,  General  Bobrikoff,  will  by  the 
order  of  the  Czar  formally  abrogate  the 
constitution  of  the  Grand  Duchy  and 
transform  Finland  at  once  into  a  Rus- 
sian "  Government."  Already  all  new 
recruits  in  Finland  are  required  to  take 
the  military  oath  as  it  is  prescribed  in 
Russia  and  to  swear  that  they  will  "  up- 
hold all  the  rights  and  privileges  apper- 
taining to  his  Imperial  Majesty's  auto- 
cratic power,  as  they  now  exist  or  may 
be  in  the  future."  the  Government  has 
seized  the  old  barracks  left  vacant  by  the 
disbanding  of  the  Finnish  rifle  battalions, 
and  shows  every  sign  of  an  intention  to 
strengthen  its  hold. 


The    Saloon    Problem 


By  the  Rt.   Rev.  Henry  C.   Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Bishop  of  New  York 


f  HAVE  never  dreamed  of  regarding 
I  the  present  saloon  as  either  a  bless- 
ing or  a  necessity,  and  no  word  of 
mine,  whether  uttered  recently  or  at  any 
■other  time,  warrants  any  such  inference. 
I  have  simply  regarded  it  as  an  inevitable 
and  necessary  evil,  until  it  zvas  displaced 
by  something  better. 

To  close  it,  whether  on  Sundays,  or  on 
any  other  particular  days,  is  not  to  dis- 
place it  by  something  worthy  of  public 
respect  and  legal  protection ;  and  my  con- 
troversy is  simply  with  those  who  have 
tio  other  aim,  in  dealing  with  a  mischiev- 


ous institution,  than  to  suppress  it ; 
whereas,  the  only  hope  of  reform  here  is 
in  displacement  by  substitution. 

The  present  proposition  to  close  the 
saloons  on  Sunday  and  otherwise  leave 
them  alone,  is  the  policy  of  those  who  re- 
fuse to  face  facts,  or  to  deal  with  them  as 
their  exigency  demands.  And,  because 
this  is  so,  the  present  agitation  as  to 
closed,  or  open,  or  half  open,  saloons, 
does  not  interest  me  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. It  is  equally  superficial  and  so- 
phistical. 

New  York  City. 


Prince    Henry    Among    Us 

By  Poultney  Bigelow,   M.A.,   F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  "History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty,"  Etc. 


AT  last  we  are  to  have  a  visit  from 
the  royal  house  of  Hohenzol- 
lern,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  any  one  person  to  whom  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  for  us,  as 
Americans,  to  show  hospitality  than  to 
the  sailor  brother  of  William  H.  It 
was  a  happy  inspiration,  this  visit  of 
absolute  monarchy  to  the  stronghold  of 
popular  government !  It  finds  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  visit  of  the  Russian  Auto- 
crat to  the  land  of  the  guillotine  atid 
the  Communist.  The  unexpected  is  al- 
most a  rule  of  politics  in  our  time,  and 
in  diplomacy  extremes  are  constantly 
jostling  one  another.  In  the  days  of  old 
diplomatic  embassies  traveled  slowly 
with  wearisome  trains  and  performed 
nothing  but  well  rehearsed  court  cere- 
monials which  could  be  relished  only  by 
a  small  gathering  of  State  ministers 
huddled  in  the  palace  of  the  monarch. 

To-day  the  court  of  Berlin  approaches 
us  in  the  guise  of  a  blufif  yachtsman — a 
keen  sportsman — who  arrives  on  the 
bridge  of  a  craft  which  he  navigates  him- 
self, whose  mission   is  ostensibly  noth- 


ing more  menacing  than  the  explosion 
of  a  champagne  cork  over  the  stem  of 
a  toy  racing  machine  at  an  American 
shipyard. 

Could  any  mission  be  more  simple, 
more  humane,  more  innocuous  than  the 
one  so  happily  conceived  by  the  German 
Emperor  ? 

Yet  the  press  of  the  world  finds  in  it 
almost  the  only  subject  for  earnest  dis- 
cussion, and  from  one  end  of  our  country 
to  the  other  cities  vie  with  each  other 
in  bids  for  a  visit  from  this  popular 
Prince.  Nor  is  this  strange  when  we 
reflect  that  to-day  the  United  States  is 
a  world  Power  which  can  no  longer 
close  itself  from  Old  World  interests, 
but  which  must,  on  the  contrary,  keep 
in  touch  with  all  its  neighbors.  And  to- 
day a  nation's  neighbors  are  not  only 
the  people  who  dwell  on  its  frontier,  but 
the  ports  10,000  miles  away,  where  its 
merchants  carry  wares  to  market. 

Our  borders  are  not  on  the  Rhine  or 
the  Elbe — in  our  school  g^eographies  our 
only  neighbors  appear  to  be  Mexico  and 
Canada.     But  for  practical  purposes  the 
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United  States  and  Germany  are  next 
door  to  one  another  in  China,  in  South 
Africa — in  short,  in  every  corner  of  this 
world  where  a  German  and  an  Ameri- 
can are  competing  for  trade. 

This  is  not  the  first  embassy  of  Prince 
Henry. 

During  our  Spanish-American  war  he 
was  the  guest  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
ports  of  the  far  East.  Through  Brit- 
ish courtesy  he  coaled  his  ships  at  the 
great  stations  of  commerce  between 
Gibraltar  and  Tokio.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  England  has  policed  the 
world's  highway  between  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Yellow  Sea ;  single-hand- 
ed she  has  maintained  coaling  stations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world's  commerce, 
charted  the  waters,  erected  lighthouses 
and  protected  the  merchant  from  piracy. 
The  world  owes  her  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  of  all  the  world  no  one 
more  than  this  country,  whose  trade 
with  China  and  Japan  has  been  conduct- 
ed through  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  British  Navy,  act- 
ing on  the  maxim  that  in  all  that  part  of 
the  world  there  should  be  fair  play  for 
all,  "  an  open  door  "  to  the  commerce  of 
all  nations. 

Prince  Henry  was  a  welcome  ambas- 
sador to  the  far  East.  In  every  port  the 
Anglo-Saxon  contingent  turned  out  and 
greeted  him  with  warmth,  not  merely 
because  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria,  but  because  in  his  own 
person  he  embodied  a  personal  charm 
which  all  admire — simplicity,  directness, 
energy  and  personal  tact. 

No  one  asked  whether  his  diplomatic 
mission  had  anything  in  it  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  England  or  America ;  it  was 
enough  that  he  was  individually  the 
official  guest  of  the  community,  that  he 
was  a  stranger  traveling  amid  British 
ports. 

In  Hong  Kong  Prince  Henry  met 
Admiral  Dewey,  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  through  the  fault  of  an  en- 
tertainment committee  a  slight  was  put 
upon  the  American  Admiral.  Prince 
Henry  was  not  personally  responsible 
for  this.  On  the  contrary,  the  moment 
he  heard  of  it  he  took  pains  to  correct 
the  impression  by  personal  intercession. 

During  the  Spanish  war  the  attitude 
of  official  Germany  was  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  and  never  more  so  than 


when  the  ships  under  nominal  command 
of  Prince  Henry  were  meddling  with 
Admiral  Dewey  in  Manila  Bay,  in  the 
hot  summer  of  1898.  I  am  speaking 
from  first  hand  information  when  I  men- 
tion here,  at  this  time,  that  the  behavior 
of  the  German  war  ships  in  Philippine 
waters  was  such  as  to  provoke  war. 
Prince  Henry  had  no  personal  feeling  in 
the  matter.  Admiral  Diedrichs  had  no 
quarrel    with    Admiral    Dewey.      Both 


PRINCE   HENRY 

were  merely  the  agents  of  the  Berlin 
Government,  both  servants  of  a  great 
machine,  over  whose  general  direction 
they  had  no  control. 

In  1898  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment concluded  that  it  was  not  then  safe 
to  attack  Admiral  Dewey.  Had  Eng- 
land refused  her  sympathy  to  us  in  that 
critical  year  it  is  my  opinion  that  Ad- 
miral Dewey  would  have  had  on  his 
hands  not  merely  Spain  and  the  Fili- 
pinos, but  a  German  fleet  to  boot,  and 
behind  that  the  sympathy  of  French, 
Austrian  and  other  war  ships  present  in 
those  waters. 

But  such  considerations  should  have 
no   weight   in   our   treatment  of   Prince 
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Henry.     We  should  receive  him  as  the 
messenger  of  good  will  from  an  Emperor 
to   a   Republican   Empire.      We   should 
feel    flattered    by  the    attention,  for    it 
means  that  now,  at  least,  Imperial  Ger- 
many has  waked  up  and  made  the  dis- 
covery that  America  is  a  Power  of  the 
first  importance  and  that  therefore  we 
should  be  honored  by  an  official  visit- 
in  other  words,  that  the  "  Hohenzollern  " 
should   steam   into  New   York   for   the 
same  reason  that  it  dropped  anchor  in 
the  waters  of  Constantinople  or  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
•      In     New    York,    the    metropolis    of 
America,  Prince  Henry  will  see  much  to 
interest  him.       He  will  note  with  pride 
that  from  one  end  of  Broadway  to  the 
other  the  shop  signs  bear  German  names ; 
he    will    probably    receive    the    Staats- 
seittmg  at  his  first  American  breakfast 
and  wonder  why  it  contains  more  news 
of  the  world  than  any  German  paper, 
and    why    it    should    be    so    excellently 
edited.     He  will  discover  that  the  great- 
est German  colony  is  planted  under  the 
Stars  and   Stripes,  and  that  of  all  the 
humbugs   ever   propagated   by    German 
officialism  the  greatest  is  that  which  pre- 
tends that  trade  follows  the  flag.       He 
will  no  longer  wonder  why  Kiao-chau  in 
China  is  a  failure  as  a  colony,  why  East 
Africa  and  Kameruns  are  merely  dump- 
ing grounds  for  officials  and  red  tape. 
He  will  note  that  in  America  the  German 
gets  along  without  much  officialism,  and 
that  when  you  leave  the  matter  of  lan- 
guage alone,  that  question  takes  care  of 
itself. 

Prince  Henry  will  wonder  why  all  the 
beautiful  water  front  of  New  York  is 
not  preserved  as  a  breathing  space  for 
the  poor — a  splendid  marine  park.  He 
will  wonder  how  a  civilized  people  can 
build  monstrous  business  barracks  that 
exclude  the  sunlight  from  the  down  town 
streets  and  injure  the  property  of  neigh- 
boring dwellings. 

He  will  wonder  that  such  a  beautiful 
bit  of  architecture  as  the  Century  Club  in 
Forty-third  Street  should  be  dwarfed, 
shadowed  and  snuffed  out  by  buildings 
that  have  gone  up  all  about  it.  He  will 
find  Trinity  Church  looking  like  a  tooth- 
pick on  its  hind  legs  at  the  head  of  Wall 
Street !     He  will  say  to  himself : 

"  The  American  merchant  is  magnifi- 
cent   (grossartig!).     But  the  American 


municipality  must  be  very  stupid — or 
very  corrupt !  Berlin  is  only  thirty  years 
old — much  younger  than  New  York — 
yet  in  Berlin  we  have  grappled  with  doz- 
ens of  difficulties  that  in  New  York  ap- 
pear to  find  no  solution. 

"  New  York  pours  her  sewage  into  the 
waters  that  are  intended  to  purify  the 
shores  of  her  beautiful  harbor.  In  Ber- 
lin we  use  all  that  as  manure,  and  thus 
add  to  our  national  wealth. 

"  In  Berlin  our  streets  are  constantly 
clean — not  only  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  palace,  but  particularly  in  the  poor 
districts,  where  disease  is  more  likely  to 
arise ! 

"  New  York  is  richer  than  Berlin,  but 
her  streets  are  not  so  well  laid  out,  or  so 
well  maintained ;  they  are  not  so  well 
lighted,  and  many  of  them  are  not  even 
named. 

"  In  Berlin  our  electric  tram  service  is 
carefully  fostered  and  controlled  by  the 
city,  so  that  it  pays  a  handsome  revenue, 
which  goes  to  the  reduction  of  taxes. 
New  York  seems  to  be  owned  by  a  few 
capitalists,  who  manage  the  surface  and 
elevated  railways ! 

"  Berlin  -is  full  of  little  open  spaces, 
where  poor  children  can  play  and  enjoy 
fresh  air.  The  slums  of  New  York  are 
not  savory.  I  am  not  surprised  that  in 
New  York  are  many  Socialists,  if  not 
Anarchists !  " 

And  so  on  I  can  imagine  Prince  Henry 
ruminating  over  the  violent  contrast  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and'  luxury — 
contrasting  it  with  the  unsanitary  and 
squalid  sights  of  Hester,  Baxter,  Mott, 
Elizabeth  and  other  streets  of  our  gor- 
geous city,  which  strangers  rarely  visit, 
excepting  under  police  protection. 

In  Chicago,  Prince  Henry  will  find  the 
same  sort  of  municipal  misery,  only  ten- 
fold worse. 

What  will  come  of  this  mission  no  one 
can  tell.  Knowledge  is  always  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  man,  and  this 
visit  will  not  be  wasted  upon  Prince 
Henry.  He  will  take  a  keen  interest  in 
noting  the  sources  of  our  political,  mili- 
tary and  naval  power.  All  that  he  may 
do  or  see  will  be  reported  to  his  Imperial 
brother,  and  it  cannot  be  amiss  that  offi- 
cial Germany  should  be  informed  by  an 
impartial  observer  on  the  subject  of 
American  life. 

The    Spaniard's    had    the    notion    that 
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Americans  were  all  hucksters  and  cow- 
ards— that  they  would  never  fight.  This 
is  the  popular  notion  throughout  Latin 
Europe  and  Spanish  America.  It  was 
largely  reflected  in  the  German  press  dur- 
ing our  war,  and  sprang  from  a  wide- 
spread official  desire  to  see  us  humiliated. 
Prince  Henry  will  correct  this  impres- 
sion. He  will  see,  let  us  hope,  some  sol- 
diers of  the  regular  army.  He  should 
visit  West  Point  and  spend  a  week  with 
Colonel  Mills  watching  the  work  of  a 
cadet.  He  would,  in  that  way,  under- 
stand how  it  came  about  that  in  the  Civil 
War  the  great  soldiers  on  both  sides 
were  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy. 
He  will  learn  there  that  the  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  of  self  effacement,  of  truthfulness, 
of  personal  courage,  of  patriotism  lives 
in  the  traditions  of  our  military  school, 
and  he  will  also  discover  by  talk  with  the 
men  who  fought  the  Cuban  campaign 
that  the  real  fighting  was  done  by  West 
Point  and  the  regulars,  while  all  the 
glory,  the  promotion  and  the  political  re- 


wards went  to  those  Generals  whose  staff 
officers  consisted  mainly  of  journalists 
and  politicians. 

Prince  Henry  has  much  to  learn  in 
America,  much  that  can  be  learned  only 
by  confidential  conversation  with  well  in- 
formed Americans. 

He  will  not  find  those  men  in  Wash- 
ington, least  of  all  about  the  office  of 
the  Adjutant-General  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

Hail  to  Prince  Henry — the  sailor 
among  Princes,  a  Prince  among  sailors. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  receive  him 
not  as  an  official,  not  as  a  diplomat,  not 
as  an  agent  of  any  bureau.  We  welcome 
him  as  our  guest,  who  is  doubly  dear 
to  us  for  representing  in  his  person  the 
two  sections  of  the  great  Germanic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  families.  May  they  al- 
ways work  together  for  the  good  of  our 
race — for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world 
— for  peace,  good  will,  free  trade 
among  nations. 

New  York  City. 


Richard    Lovelace 


(Died  in  London  1658) 

By  S.   J.   Underwood 


T 


HERE  comes  adown  the  years  a  song, 
Stirring  as  bugle  call, 
So  clear  and  high,  with  duty  strong, 
Yet  wondrous  sweet  withal. 


Two  centuries  its  magic  touch 
Has  swept  the  heart  strings  o'er, 

"  /  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

Darling  of  all,  of  one  the  thrall — 

The  story  old,  yet  new — 
■Off  to  the  wars,  mayhap  to  fall, 

He  wrote  a  farewell  true. 


A  farewell  brave  and   tender,   such 

We  still  its  strains  adore, 
"/  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

O  never  year  but  men  have  vowed 

At  feet  of  lady  fair, 
And  turned  their  backs  on  love  most  proud 

For  truth  to  do  and  dare ; 

To  one  alone  to  voice  his  deed 

Was  given  silver  tongue, 
Poor  Lovelace  gained  at  least  this  meed, 

Men  love  the  song  he  sung. 


Two  centuries  its  magic  touch 
Has  swept  the  heart  strings  o'er, 

"  /  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

SVRACI'SE,    N.    V. 


The    Prospects    ol    Ireland 

By  Arthur  Lynch,   M.P, 

[Colonel  Lynch  is  in  the  anomalous  position  of  an  elected  member  of  Pari  ament  who  cannot  take  his  seat  of 
enter  British  territory  because  his  service  as  an  officer  in  the  Boer  army  would  render  him  liable  to  arrest  for  treason. 
We  have  published  several  articles  by  him  drawn  from  his  experiences  in  the  South  African  war.  — Editor.] 


LET  me  say  at  once,  the  prospects  of 
Ireland  are  good.     It  is  fairly  cer- 
tain that  in  the  near  future  the  Brit- 
ish Government  will  pass  a  remedial  Land 
Bill  for  Ireland,  tending  to  facilitate  the 
purchase    by    tenants    of    the    holdings 
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which  they  now  occupy  under  the  au- 
thority of  ihe  landlords,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  substantial  step  will  be  taken 
toward  the  realization  of  Home  Rule, 
tho  not  under  that  name,  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  operations  of  the 
local  governing  bodies. 

The  present  situation  in  Ireland  does 
not  seem,  at  first  blush,  to  warrant  these 
anticipations.  Recently  several  members 
of  Parliament  and  other  active  agitators 
of  the  United  Irish  League  have  been 
put  in  prison  on  the  ground  of  boycotting 
and  intimidation,  and  conflicts  with  the 
police  have  been  numerous.     The  tone 


of  the  Nationalist  press  is  becoming  more 
excited  and  the  attitude  of  the  Irish 
executive  more  menacing.  Indications 
of  defiance  are  not  uncommon,  such  as 
that  of  the  Council  of  the  County  of 
Roscommon,  which  decided  unanimously 
not  to  use  the  letters  O.  H.  M.  S.  (On 
His  Majesty's  Service)  on  the  official  en- 
velopes, for  the  reason  that  they  are  a 
symbol  of  the  despotism  of  a  foreign 
Power. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  most  re- 
markable demonstration  of  recent  times 
was  the  Galway  election,  which  on  many 
grounds  was  the  most  sensational  that 
has  taken  place  in  Ireland  in  this  genera- 
tion. Altho  I  myself  was  the  central 
figure  of  that  notable  campaign,  I  think 
that  I  can  calmly  estimate  the  currents 
of  ideas  which  it  brought  to  light  and 
indicate  in  an  objective  manner  its  sig- 
nificance. 

At  the  general  election  the  Hon.  Mar- 
tin Morris  was  chosen  as  the  member 
for  Galway,  and  as  the  seat  had  always 
previously  been  recognized  as  a  Nation- 
alist stronghold,  the  result  was  claimed 
as  a  Tory  victory.  It  had  little  of  that 
aspect,  however,  for  the  triumph  of  Mr. 
Martin  Morris  was  mainly  due  to  his 
personal  popularity  and  the  great  au- 
thority in  Galway  of  his  celebrated 
father,  the  witty  Lord  Morris,  whose 
racy  sayings  were  generally  more  re- 
markable for  their  Irish  flavor  than  for 
their  conservative  tendency. 

The  seat  having  become  vacant  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Morris,  I  was  invited  by 
the  Nationalists  to  become  their  candi- 
date, and  as  I  had  already  appeared  be- 
fore the  electors  in  1892,  at  the  time  of 
the  "  split  "  in  the  party,  and  had  since 
become  entirely  reconciled  with  my  for- 
mer opponents,  I  had  little  difficulty  in 
acceding  to  their  desires. 

My  election  address  was  a  measured 
and  calm  statement  of  my  views  with  re- 
gard to  politics  in  Ireland,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  letter,  which  I  had  previously 
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written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Convention  summoned  to  select  the  can- 
didate, I  had  set  forth  that  I  did  not 
think  that  armed  force  could  accomplish 
the  liberation  of  Ireland,  and  that  there- 
fore my  influence  must  be  taken  as 
against  movements  in  that  direction.  I 
considered,  in  fact,  that  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  large  but  vague  programs  ex- 
tremely difificult  of  realization,  we  should 
bend  our  energies  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  definite  policy  not  beyond  our  pow- 
ers, and  that  all  Nationalists  might 
march  together  as  far  as  their  routes  lay 
in  common. 

But  my  declaration,  devoid  tho  it  was 
of  all  personal  offense,  was  made  the 
basis  of  furious  attacks  upon  me  by  the 
"  extreme  "  men. 

Another  "  split "  was  believed  to  be 
imminent  in  Galway,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
securing  the  seat  by  reason  of  the  dif- 
ferences among  the  Nationalists,  the 
Conservative  Party  used  all  their  influ- 
ence to  induce  the  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett 
to  stand  in  their  interests. 

No  more  powerful  candidate  could 
have  been  found,  for  the  great  work  that 
Mr.  Plunkett  has  done  in  Ireland  is 
recognized  and  valued,  even  by  his  po- 
litical opponents.  Indeed,  if  there  was 
any  weakness  in  his  armor,  it  was  proba- 
bly in  the  fact  that  his  views  on  the  Irish 
question  were  rather  too  liberal  and  en- 
lightened for  the  majority  of  his  politi- 
cal friends. 

The  victory  which  the  Nationalists 
won  for  me  is  therefore  the  more  signifi- 
cant. The  issue  before  the  electors  soon 
narrowed  down  to  this,  that,  whereas 
my  opponents  stigmatized  me  as  a  rebel 
and  threatened  me  with  various  pains 
and  penalties  on  that  score,  the  Irish 
Party  took  up  the  word  as  a  challenge 
and  placed  it  foremost  on  their  banners. 

To  be  Irish  was  to  be  pro-Boer  and 
anti-English ;  to  be  English  was  anti- 
Irish.  My  own  moderate  program  was 
speedily  lost  sight  of,  and  the  dissen- 
sions in  the  Irish  Party  which  the  Union- 
ists had  speculated  upon  were  soon  found 
to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Most 
of  the  upholders  of  physical  force,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  voted  for  me,  and  those 
who  remained  obdurate  and,  with  singu- 
lar inconsistency,  supported  the  Govern- 
ment candidate,  were  the  few  who  could 
not  forgive  me  my  moderate  expressions. 


The  significance  of  the  Galway  elec- 
tion did  not  rest  with  Galway  alone. 
Several  of  the  other  counties  took  a  part 
in  the  election  by  throwing  the  weight 
of  their  influence  in  my  favor,  and  since 
the  election  motions  of  congratulation 
have  been  passed  by  great  numbers  of 
representative  bodies  all  over  Ireland. 
Telegrams  arrived  from  Australia  and 
from  the  United  States  during  the  elec- 
toral campaign  advocating  my  candida- 
ture, and  here  again  the  dissentient 
voices  among  the  Irish  in  the  States  have 
been  from  those  who  disapproved  of  my 
concessions  to  the  constitutional  move- 
ment. 

In  short,  it  has  been  shown  that  never 
since  the  best  days  of  Parnell  has  there 
been  such  a  powerful  and  decided  cur- 
rent of  opinion  in  Ireland  demanding 
self-government ;  never  has  the  Irish 
Party  been  more  united  or  more  influen- 
tial, and  never  has  the  general  temper 
of  the  Irish  race  all  over  the  world  been 
more  exasperated  in  its  protest  against 
British  government. 

Yet  it  is  upon  considerations  of  this 
sort  that  I  base  my  hopes  of  a  betterment 
in  Ireland's  condition.  It  has  always 
happened  in  that  country  that  a  period 
of  coercion  has  preceded  a  series  of  more 
or  less  useful  acts  of  Parliament.  The 
reason  is  this :  The  application  of  coer- 
cive measures  has  generally  been  brought 
about  by  a  growing  discontent  and  rest- 
lessness among  the  people,  and  it  has 
invariably  happened  that  this  coercion, 
so  far  from  helping  the  English  Govern- 
ment, has  simply  given  the  necessary 
cohesion  to  the  Irish  Party,  won  for  it 
a  more  vehement  support  among  the  peo- 
ple and  increased  the  determination  of 
all  to  carry  their  point.  The  Govern- 
ment, finding  itself  face  to  face  with  a 
difificult  situation,  has  of  late  years  al- 
wavs  been  content  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
sure by  yielding  in  part  to  Irish  demands. 

Unfortunately,  the  English  authori- 
ties never  know  how  to  concede  grace- 
fully and  to  grant  demands  at  a  period 
when  their  act  would  be  appreciated  as 
a  straightforward  attempt  to  conciliate 
Irish  opinion ;  no  gratitude  is  given  for 
acts  wrung  from  the  Government  on  the 
pinch  of  necessity,  and  so  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  revolve  in  the  same 
vicious  circle. 

But  several  new  elements  have  of  late 
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been  imparted  into  the  struggle.  The 
South  African  war  has  shown  the  weak- 
ness of  England  and  has  aroused  the 
hopes  and  rekindled  the  hatred  of  her 
Continental  foes.  The  attitude  of  Ire- 
land, so  pronouncedly  hostile  to  Eng- 
land in  this  undertaking,  has  been  a 
source  of  weakness  not  only  by  its  direct 
moral  effect  and  by  the  influence  on  pub- 
lic opinion  in  America,  but  also  in  the 
most  m.aterial  way  by  the  limitation  of 
the  recruiting  ground  of  England  for  her 
soldiers  and  sailors.  A  reorganization 
of  the  English  army  is  seen  by  all  to  be 
a  prime  necessity  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  of  England  among  the  na- 
tions, and  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  regard 
to  obtaining  suitable  men. 

The  interest  of  England's  great  self- 
governing  colonies  in  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  Empire  has  also  increased  con- 
siderably of  late,  and  especially  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war ;  and  it  may  be  said, 
without  fear  of  serious  contradiction, 
that  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
these  young  countries,  themselves  enjoy- 
ing free  government,  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  struggle  of  Ireland  for  a  meas- 
ure of  similar  rights. 

The  Liberal  Party,  which  had  former- 
ly adopted  Home  Rule  as  the  foremost 
plank  of  its  platform,  has,  it  is  true, 
formally  thrown  that  plank  overboard. 
But  that  is  not  very  serious.  The  Liberal 
Party  is  at  present  hopelessly  disorgan- 
ized, but  should  it  ever  become  reunited 
and  powerful  enough  to  menace  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Tories  it  will  have  a  far  more 


urgent  need  of  Irish  aid  than  the  Irish 
Party  will  have  of  Liberal  complaisance. 
And,  moreover,  the  English  statesmen  of 
our  time  show  such  a  remarkable  politi- 
cal adaptability — "  moral  versatility," 
one  of  their  noted  writers  has  called  it — 
that  what  they  curse  to-day  they  may 
easily  bless  to-morrow.  Sir  Campbell 
Bannerman,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  even  Mr.  Chamberlain,  may  at 
any  time  surprise  the  world  by  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  Irish  question  on  the 
grounds  of  the  largest  possible  conces- 
sions. Such,  then,  is  the  situation.  Ire- 
land united,  determined,  hopeful ;  the 
Irish  Party  well  organized  and  well  led  ; 
the  influence  of  Ireland  making  itself 
evident  as  a  factor  more  and  more  im- 
portant, whether  for  good  or  bad,  to 
England ;  a  reasonable  program  and  a 
skillful  leader  on  the  Irish  side ;  England 
finding  her  position  in  the  world  more 
and  more  precarious,  yet  carrying  on  a 
vast  policy  while  hampered  with  self- 
created  difficulties ;  less  obstinate  and 
more  enlightened  and,  in  spite  of  the 
present  war  fever,  becoming  more  and 
more  influenced  by  a  strong  leaven  of 
Liberal  sentiment. 

In  America  the  whole  business  would 
have  been  settled  on  a  score  of  occasions 
within  the  last  twelve  years  by  a  fair 
"  deal  "  between  practical  men.  And 
England  is  becoming  an  admirer,  almost 
in  spite  of  herself,  of  American  methods, 
and  that  admiration  is  finding  in  certain 
matters  an  expression  in  imitation. 

Paris,  Fran'ce. 


Scandal 


By  William  Hamilton  Hayne 


FAR  blacker  than  a  raven's  wings, 
It  croaks  and  feeds  on  unclean  things, 
Nor  lets  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
Soften  the  lie  it  burrows  out. 


With  tongue-blades  keener  than  a  knife, 
It    probes    the    bleeding    wounds    of    life, 
Lays  bare  the  motive  and  the  deed, 
And    carrion    makes    from    flower-seed. 


It  mangles  love,  and  smears  with  lust 
Lilies   of  purity   and    trust, — 
Battens  on  sins  of  king  or  slave, 
And  fouls   with   slime  a   new-made  grave. 
Augusta,  Ga. 


Germany    at    the    Close    of    1901 

By  the  Countess  Von  Krockow 


THE  new  century,  on  coming  into  its 
succession,  found  none  of  the 
great  nations  more  changed  ap- 
parently than  Germany.  Other  States 
were  ahered  in  their  poHtical  constitu- 
tion, Hke  France  and  Italy ;  while  others 
were  changed  both  politically  and  social- 
ly, like  Japan.  But  Germans  have  ex- 
changed confederacy  for  federation,  agri- 
culture for  manufacture,  and  the  pursuit 
of  philosophy  for  that  of  wealth  and 
power.  The  very  texture  of  the  people's 
habits  and  ideals  seemed  different  at  the 
end  from  the  beginning. 

Yet  while  this  appeared  to  be  true  in 
general,  it  applied,  after  all,  only  to  the 
outlines  of  the  picture  as  a  whole.  Many 
details  remained  essentially  the  same  and 
promise  to  remain  so  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  come.  Several  are  recognizable 
as  being  even  more  than  one  century  old. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  main  institution 
of  national  life — namely,  the  law  making 
body,  represented  by  the  Bundesrat  and 
the  Reichstag,  and  observe. 

How  modern  appears  its  conformation, 
but  meanwhile  how  very  old-time  Hke 
is  its  chief  business  of  preparing  for 
fighting  its  enemies !  Does  a  foreigner 
ever  hear  much  else  about  it,  save  in  con- 
nection with  this  everlasting  work  of  aug- 
menting the  national  armaments?  If 
symbolized  in  the  figure  of  a  man,  Ger- 
many would  stand  out  as  the  champion 
warrior.  And,  as  such,  while  England  is 
reduced  to  the  mean  role  of  supplying 
men  with  fashions  in  clothes  and  France 
to  supplying  women,  he  would  be  seen 
standing  as  the  pattern  of  all  the  cabinets 
on  earth.  He  has  started  a  fad  among 
rival  governments  for  heaping  up  multi- 
plied instruments  of  war  and  parade.  The 
savage  Goth,  heading  Volkcrwaudcrim- 
geii,  and  marching  with  greedy  hosts  into 
ancient  seats  of  civilization,  followed  and 
copied  by  Vandal  and  Hun,  could  not  be 
pictured  allegorically  at  all  differently  in 
essentials  from  William  II  and  his  Ham- 
burg merchants  invading  China  in  our 
day.  followed  and  copied  by  Russia,  Eng- 
land and  Italy.  No;  the  aggressive, 
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twentieth  century  German  is  not  so  un- 
familiar a  figure  in  history  as  his  new- 
fangled garb  would  make  appear. 

The  Reichstag  demurred  a  long  time, 
but  then  granted  an  increase  to  495,500 
of  the  number  of  soldiers  supported  by 
the  nation  in  barracks.  And  soldiers, 
mind  you,  are  coming  to  be  reckoned 
only  as  one  single  kind  of  man  force. 
Besides  them  you  must  count  the  hun- 
dred thousand  marines,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  chemists  and  engineers  and  gun 
manufacturers  and  shipbuilders.  The 
Government  possesses  its  own  factories 
and  docks  and,  in  addition  to  these,  com- 
mands also  such  private  firms  as  that  of 
the  cannon-maker  Krupp,  with  its  44,100 
employees,  and  the  Vulcan  Shipbuilding 
Company,  with  its  10,000  men. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  no  estimate 
has  been  published  of  the  number  of  men 
that  will  be  required  to  man  the  fresh 
doubling  of  the  fleet,  which  the  Emperor 
asserts  he  must  have  and  which  has  gone 
on  the  past  year  with  energy.  But  what- 
ever the  final  number  may  be,  he  will  be 
granted  it.  The  Social  Democrats  pro- 
test in  vain.  The  majority  of  them  are 
from  the  poorer  classes ;  they  have  noth- 
ing like  the  money  to  spend  on  preaching 
moderation  that  the  great  shipbuilding 
and  cannon-making  corporations  have 
for  bribing  the  newspapers,  nor  the  social 
influence  which  the  clubs  established  for 
increasing  the  fleet  possess,  nor  the  high 
political  posts  that  are  in  the  hands  of 
princes  to  bestow  for  zeal  in  propaganda. 
Liberals  have  absolutely  nothing  in 
Germany,  save  cherished  memories  of  a 
pre-Bismarck  past.  That  past  afforded 
something  for  the  higher  soul  in  man, 
some  ideals  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  the  no- 
tion, among  others,  of  fraternity,  equal- 
ity and  individual  freedom,  and  during 
a  long  time  men  died  for  these.  Now 
they  are  made  to  perish  in  the  service  of 
a  different  god.  1901  A.  D.,  if  embodied 
in  the  shape  of  an  idol,  would  hold  the 
model  of  a  cannon  in  one  hand  and  that 
of  a  factory  in  the  other. 

"  A  factory."    This  brings  us  to  a  con- 
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sideration  of  the  legislation  along  social- 
economical  lines  which  has  been  accom- 
plished or  undertaken  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  closing  year. 

A  bill  passed  the  legislature  extend- 
ing State  Insurance  against  invalidism 
and  old  age  to  further  classes  of  society, 
so  that  it  now  includes  the  class  of  the  in- 
dependent poor  and  nearly  all  dependents 
living  on  salaries  under  $500  a  year. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  confined  chiefly  to 
laborers,  factory  hands  and  servants. 
The  motion  to  provide  for  the  widows 
of  workingmen  was  again  pronounced 
impracticable  by  the  Government. 

Of  the  rejection  again,  also,  by  a  Con- 
servative majority,  in  the  Prussian  Land- 
tag, of  the  Canal  Bill,  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  waterway  between  the  Elbe 
River  and  the  Rhine,  I  have  already  in- 
formed the  reader.  The  Emperor  was 
very  wroth.  And,  as  so  often  before,  on 
being  put  into  this  condition  of  mind  by 
opposition,  the  country  waited  to  see  what 
would  befall.  But  the  only  action  taken 
was  to  dismiss  some  cabinet  officials, 
among  them  the   Minister  von   Miquel. 

The  first  rejection  of  the  bill  cost 
twenty  Landrate  their  posts,  an  action 
which  was  protested  against  at  the  time 
by  the  colleagues  of  the  disciplined  offi- 
cials on  the  ground  that  punishment  for 
speeches  made  in  the  House  was  an  un- 
constitutional measure.  And  Landrate 
are  not  men  to  be  overlooked.  They 
constitute  as  powerful  a  body  as  any  in 
the  Empire.  They  labor  hard  for  the 
throne  on  salaries  cut  down  to  the  actual 
cost  of  living,  plus  the  pomp,  if  one 
wishes  to  call  it  pomp,  of  representation. 
The  matter  being  thus :  Over  each  prov- 
ince in  Prussia  sits  a  President,  over 
each  district  of  the  province  a  Landrat, 
the  Landrat  being  the  petty  god  of  the 
country,  the  President  of  the  town.  The 
Landrat,  too,  used  to  be  a  squire.  The 
old  law  required  that  he  should  own  land, 
know  something  about  what  he  was  to 
rule  over  and  dictate  about.  But  Bis- 
marck changed  the  old  order.  He 
thought  he  saw  a  reason  why  Liberalism 
was  increasing  in  the  slothfulnes*  of  these 
locally  elected  magistrates  of  too  com- 
fortable private  fortunes.  So,  canceling 
the  old  law,  he  sent  young  and  ambitious 
officials  into  the  country  districts  as  can- 
didates for  the  landr'dtUchc  offices.  And, 
with  the  pressure  which  the  central  Gov- 


ernment in  Berlin  knows  how  to  manipu- 
late, sure  enough  the  envoys  were  very 
generally  accepted;  whereupon  they  be- 
gan reforming  things  most  energetically. 
I  lived  through  these  times  and  know. 
The  new  Landrate  found  out  in  a  single 
term  how  every  voter  cast  his  ballot,  and 
they  found  out  likewise  how  to  make  life 
a  worry  for  the  voter  who  cast  it 
"  wrong."  Society  helped  them  by  boy- 
cotting Liberal  merchants,  grocers  and 
artisans ;  the  town  and  village  council,  by 
withdrawing  licenses,  and  so  on.  In 
many  districts  they  succeeded  ultimately 
in  changing  the  Liberal  majority  to  a 
Conservative  one,  and  in  a  great  many 
more  diminished  it.  They  scared  all  the 
old-fashioned,  easy-going  magistrates 
that  were  left,  moreover,  into  greater  po- 
litical activity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  magni- 
tude of  their  real  services  in  the  past,  nor 
of  the  magnitude  of  their  power  for  or 
against  the  throne  in  the  future.  So,  on 
better  thought,  and  in  quieted  down  hu- 
mor, the  word  seems  to  have  gone  forth 
this  past  year  for  the  reparation  in  a 
quiet  way  of  the  punishment  suffered  by 
them.  I  know  I  found  our  Liibener 
Landrat  this  summer,  a  man  who  had 
been  among  "  the  twenty  braves,"  in- 
stalled in  a  new  (tho,  to  be  sure,  a  differ- 
ent sort  of)  post  in  Breslau. 

One  wonders  if  they  will  rebel  again? 
It  is  said  the  Canal  Bill  will  be  presented 
this  coming  year  for  the  third  time  be- 
fore the  Landtag,  and  that,  for  the  third 
time,  its  defeat  will  be  avenged  by  the 
King,  who  has  expressed  himself  as  be- 
ing determined  to  set  the  canal  plan 
through. 

"  I  wonder  at  your  attitude  of  equally 
determined  opposition  to  it,  you  Yiinkers 
of  the  deepest  dye,"  I  said  teasingly  to 
my  hosts  this  summer  when  on  a  round 
of  country  visiting  in  Prussia.  Whereon 
they  would  reply  almost  invariably  one 
of  two  things :  "  We  have  done  enough 
for  future  generations.  Let  our  sons 
vote  for  canals  if  they  wish.  We  mean 
to  take  concern  for  ourselves  a  bit."  Or: 
"Give  us  our  corn  taxes  first !  No  taxes, 
no  canals."  Both  sets  of  responses  com- 
ing promptly  and  so  tersely,  one  felt  that 
the  minds  of  the  speakers  were  made  up 
beyond  any  undoing  and  even  past  any 
more  agitation. 

If  the  commotion  over  the  proposed 
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new  tariff,  which  has  distinguished  the 
public  Hfe  of  the  year  the  most  perhaps 
of  all,  is  due  primarily  to  the  Agrarians, 
Rs  their  adversaries  say,  all  your  cor- 
respondent has  to  record  is  that  the  com- 
motion took  its  start  then  from  a  des- 
perate center.  German  land  proprietors 
are  truly  disconcerted.  Farming  pays 
less  and  less.  The  peasantry  make  their 
losses  good  by  feeding  themselves  worse 
and  worse.  So  do  more  of  the  gentry  than 
would  ever  confess  it.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  selling  off  acres  enough  to  help 
pay  up  arrears.  The  bids  are  too  low,  or 
purchasers  are  wanting  altogether.  In 
brief,  something  must  be  done  to  avert 
the  bankruptcy  of  agriculture,  and  im- 
placably are  the  owners  of  land  resolved 
that  something  shall  be  done. 

If  commotion  has  been  stirred  up  by 
the  mere  drafting  of  the  tariff  increasing 
the  customs  duty  on  foreign  meat  and 
grains,  that  commotion  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  faint,  I  fancy,  when  compared 
with  what  will  ensue  if  the  increase  be 
withheld. 

Liberals  are  not  so  sad  over  the  retro- 
gression of  their  political  ideals,  nor 
burghers  so  disgusted  with  John  Bull, 
nor  the  fastidious  over  the  retention  of 
the  Peking  astronomical  instruments,  nor 
Social  Democrats  over  an  editor  being 
transported  in  chains  to  prison,  as  the 
owners  of  land  are  disgusted  with  the 
times — the  times  that  batten  manufacture 
and  starve  agriculture,  seat  the  specu- 
lator in  a  gilded  coach  and  rob  them  even 
of  their  family  chaise. 

But  let  us  leave  the  everlasting  themes 
of  politics  to  turn  to  the  pleasanter  ones 
of  science,  art  and  literature.  Altho  as 
for  science  and  the  host  of  men  who  ex- 
periment with  jars  and  fluids,  to  discover 
the  forces  of  great  Nature,  there  is  only 
the  one  discovery  by  Dr.  Koch  to  be  re- 
corded as  an  event  of  this  year.  Herr  Dr. 
Virchow's  receipt  of  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Emperor  cannot  be  so  recorded,  tho, 
to  be  sure,  the  indignation  felt  over  the 
medal  not  having  been  something  else, 
might  be.  The  medal  is  wont  to  be  be- 
stowed for  superior  achievement  in  art 
and  science.  Virchow,  however,  is  more 
than  superior.  In  pathology  he  is  su- 
preme. Hence  the  opinion  arose  and 
«;pread  that  he  should  have  been  given  the 
medal  long  ago,  and  .some  supreme  re- 
ward on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee.   Men 


whom  the  world  has  hardly  heard  of  have 
been  raised  in  rank  by  Emperor  William ; 
the  painter  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  for  in- 
stance, Herr  von  Menzel.  And  patriots 
of  a  just  cast  of  mind  therefore  experi- 
enced deep  chagrin  when  Virchow,  a  man 
whom  foreign  countries  the  world  over 
sent  delegates  to  greet,  was  humiliated 
by  a  scanty  show  of  honor  by  his  own 
King.  It  is  no  secret  why,  however ; 
the  famous  scientist  is  a  Liberal,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition  in  the  Reichstag. 

But  here  we  are  back  again  in  politics ! 
What  can  a  chronicler  do,  however? 
Politics  pervade  everything  a  little,  or 
if  not  politics  exactly,  then  the  Emperor's 
will.  It  has  forced  the  monuments  erect- 
ed in  the  capital  to  be  remodeled  accord- 
ing to  his  taste.  Instead  of  a  decrease  of 
royal  interference  in  this  respect  during 
the  year  just  ended,  there  has  been  an 
increase  so  unintermittent  that  the  magis- 
tracy of  Berlin  has  got  itself  into  no  end 
of  trouble  trying  to  stop  it. 

Well,  what  sort  of  a  taste  is  it,  you 
may  ask,  that  official  art  has  been  con- 
strained to  adapt  itself  to?  What  dis- 
tinguishes the  works  of  Begas,  Eberlein 
and  the  men  whom  the  Kaiser  makes  the 
magistrates  of  towns  and  the  deputies  of 
parliaments  enrich? 

It  is  a  grand  art.  Not  great,  not  sim- 
ple in  form,  profound  in  conception,  re- 
poseful in  aspect.  But  imposing;  there 
is  no  gainsaying  that.  It  loves  flowing 
drapery  and  a  good  deal  of  wind  in  it. 
It  loves  male  figures  with  very  straight 
backs,  held  very  erect ;  female  figures 
very  tall  in  size,  very  thin,  and  with  even 
more  drapery  somewhere  about  them 
than  the  male  figures  wear ;  if  not  on 
them,  then  behind  them,  or  over  their 
heads  or  under  their  feet.  Then  lions 
and  war  steeds  and  shields  and  emblems 
without  number ;  and  architecture  and 
horticulture ;  in  short,  it  is  a  scenic  art. 
Each  piece  of  it  is  as  good  almost  as  a 
whole  stage  ;  the  main  figure  has  so  many 
accessories,  all  more  or  less  in  dramatic 
action.  It  continues  the  baroque  art  of 
Schliiter,  develops  it,  and  is  thus  genuine- 
ly Hohenzollernish. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  art,  produced 
outiide  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor,  it 
certainly  this  year  has  gone  more  dis- 
tinctly over  to  what  is  called  the  modern 
style  than  foreigners,  who  have  no  faith 
in  the  capacity  of  Germans  to  be  flippant. 
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would  believe  or  guess  possible.  The 
ambition  to  portray  classic  perfection  of 
form  is  evidently  dead  for  the  time  being. 
What  form  there  is,  however,  is  endowed 
often  with  delicate  import,  and  very  often 
with  decisive  character. 

The  extravagancies  that  were  admitted 
into  the  art  exhibitions  of  the  summer 
months,  finally,  were  worse  and  more  nu- 
merous than  ever  before. 

Strange  to  say,  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  stage  exhibitions.  The  like  of 
the  "  Uberbrettel  "  has  never  been  seen 
before,  either,  and  the  "  Uberbrettel  "  is  a 
creation  of  1901.  What  in  the  world 
may  Uberbrettel  mean,  the  word  not 
standing  in  the  dictionary? 

Oh !  as  for  the  word,  it  is  slang,  hav- 
ing Nietsche's  Ubermensch  probably  for 
its  father.  It  means  songs  of  all  kinds, 
some  decent  and  some  indecent,  but  all 


breezy,  sung  by  authors  or  singers  from 
stages  arranged  in  the  manner  of  cozy 
sitting  rooms,  or  cozy  little  coffee  rooms, 
or  cozy  something  or  other;  and  some- 
times it  means  the  reading  by  authors  of 
their  own  things,  and  sometimes  it  means 
acting  short  pieces.  Always  it  means  to 
be  something  more  clever,  more  refined, 
yet  just  as  naughty  as  the  variety  theater. 
And  tho  the  name  is  German,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Uberbrettel  is  French.  It  is 
the  latest  German  fad. 

Que  voiiles  vons?  as  the  Parisians  say. 
The  rebelliousness  that  is  suppressed  in 
political  life  has  to  take  refuge  in  some 
guise  into  some  art.  The  Uberbrettel 
songs  are  frequently  lyrical  caricatures, 
so  to  speak,  of  events  and  complement 
the  serious  stage,  which  caricatures  insti- 
tutions. 

Berlin,  Germany. 


The    Social    Mission    of    College    Women 

By  Prof.   Albion  W.   Small,   Ph.D. 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago 


WHAT  is  the  best  thing  that  col- 
lege women  can  do  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present 
moment?  No  one  may  answer  ex 
cathedra.  The  final  appeal  must  be  to 
the  judgment  of  college  women  them- 
selves. Without  assuming  that  my  own 
opinion  carries  weight,  I  venture  to  for- 
mulate an  ideal,  in  the  hope  that  virtues 
of  its  own  will  win  attention. 

Certain  premises  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  They  are  not  admitted  by 
everybody,  but  the  college  woman  no 
longer  need  waste  time  discussing  them 
with  her  peers.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  in  this  country  outlived  the  doubts 
which  no  longer  than  twenty-five  years 
ago  still  vexed  college  people  about  the 
mental  equality  of  men  and  women. 
There  are  still  persons  in  every  State  of 
the  American  Union  who  are  not  sure 
that  the  earth  is  round,  or  that  the  air  has 
weight,  or  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
There  arc  likewise  people  who  still  treat 
the  mental  equality  of  the  sexes  as  an 
open  question.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
petent would  rather  say  that  the  prob- 
lem is  more  like  that  of  the  equality  of 


orators  and  poets,  or  of  historians  and 
mathematicians,  or  of  actors  and  singers. 
There  is  no  exact  unit  of  measurement. 
Each  in  his  place  may  be  excellent  be- 
yond rivalry.  We  know  that  men  and 
women  perform  the  same  intellectual 
processes,  that  they  consequently  have 
the  same  faculties,  if  we  may  speak  as 
tho  psychology  had  not  relegated  "  fac- 
ulties "  to  myth-land,  and  that  there  are 
few  kinds  of  intellectual  competition  in 
which  women  have  not  recorded  suc- 
cesses against  men. 

More  than  this ;  while  we  have  recog- 
nized the  futility  of  the  old  discussion, 
we  have  somewhat  clarified  our  percep- 
tions of  mental  unlikeness  between  men 
and  women.  If  we  compare  a  man  and 
a  woman  of  like  mental  grade,  with  like 
training  and  like  information,  we  are 
aware  that  the  mental  output  of  the  two 
persons,  with  reference  to  a  given  sub- 
ject, is  not  the  same.  There  is  a  subtle 
difference  of  quality,  perhaps  like  that 
between  the  same  musical  note  produced, 
for  example,  by  a  cornet  and  a  violin. 
Each  has  the  same  relation  to  other  notes 
higher  and  lower  in  the  scale,  but  neither 
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could  supply  the  place  of  the  other  in  its 
own  series.  The  man's  note  is  a  solecism 
in  the  woman's  life-scale,  and  the  wom- 
an's note  would  be  a  break  in  the  gamut 
of  the  man's  expression. 

No  doubt  influenced  by  these  percep- 
tions, our  views  have  been  changing  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  about  the 
ideal  social  relations  between  men  and 
women.  When  women  were  beginning 
to  assert  the  right  to  be  educated,  as  well 
as  men,  the  campaign  was  largely  con- 
trolled by  leaders — who  hurt  the  cause 
by  overemphasizing  the  assumption  of  a 
competitive  relation  between  men  and 
women.  To  be  sure,  we  are  still  in  the 
midst  of  a  social  and  particularly  an  eco- 
nomic transition,  in  which  competition 
between  men  and  women  is  at  least  tem- 
porarily increasing.  The  transition  will 
not  be  accomplished  so  long  as  there  is 
left  any  unfairness  toward  women  in  the 
terms  of  the  competition.  Equal  pay  for 
equal  work  is  simple  justice.  But  at 
best  social  ideals  that  train  women  to  be 
competitors  with  men  are  like  poisons  ad- 
ministered as  medicine.  They  are  evils 
only  a  little  less  bad  than  the  disease. 
If  we  educate  women  so  that  they  may 
compete  with  men,  we  do  it  to-day,  not 
as  something  desirable  in  itself,  but  as 
tolerable  till  we  can  do  something  better. 
The  ideal  unit  of  society  is  the  equal 
partnership  of  man  and  wife — equal,  not 
merely  in  a  poetic  and  fictitious  sense, 
but  equal  in  mutual  recognition  of  in- 
alienable rights,  and  in  division  of  in- 
evitable duties.  We  shall  make  the  sur- 
est advances  toward  social  improvement 
if  we  regard  all  variations  from  this  ideal 
as  temporary  and  provisional.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  approach  the  highest  pos- 
sible social  state,  bachelorhood  of  both 
men  and  women  will  become  more  ex- 
ceptional. Meanwhile  bachelorhood,  be- 
sides being  to  some  a  temptation  and  a 
curse,  may  to  others,  both  men  and 
women,  be  a  temporary  social  sacrament, 
till  the  moral  standards  of  more  persons 
qualify  them  for  equal  marriage.  In 
general,  however,  our  finer  instincts  testi- 
fy against  competition  and  for  partner- 
ship, as  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  in  all 
efforts  to  adjust  the  relations  of  men 
and  women. 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  so  sure  as  we 
need  to  be  that  women  are  better  than 
men.     We  have  guarded  women   more 


closely.  We  have  put  up  more  barriers 
to  shield  them  from  temptation.  We 
have  put  higher  premiums  on  certain  of 
the  feminine  virtues.  We  have  affixed 
fearful  penalties  to  some  of  women's 
faults.  We  have  not  succeeded  withal 
in  producing  an  essentially  diflFerent  ar- 
ticle of  human  nature  from  that  in  the 
masculine  type.  There  is  nothing  finer 
than  a  thoroughly  womanly  woman,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  thoroughly 
manly  man.  To  say  that  the  man  is  bet- 
ter than  the  woman,  or  the  woman  than 
the  man,  is  like  comparing  the  qualities 
of  a  corn  field  and  an  orchard,  or  of  a 
forest  and  a  river.  In  recent  centuries 
we  have  affected  beliefs  that  make  femi- 
nine nature  a  sort  of  foreordained  anti- 
septic to  neutralize  masculine  virus. 
This  is  merely  an  incident  in  the  rhythm 
of  superstition.  It  is  no  more  true  than 
the  monkish  and  pagan  rating  of  woman 
as  the  incarnation  of  evil.  Whenever 
men  and  women  are  most  free  to  be  them- 
selves, they  rival  each  other  with  about 
equal  success  in  both  goodness  and  bad- 
ness. Never  was  man  so  bad  that  a 
woman  could  not  be  found  to  match  his 
badness.  There  is  no  special  saving 
grace  for  society  in  woman's  nature. 
Character  is  loyalty  to  the  tasks  of  life. 
It  has  to  be  an  acquired  habit  with 
women  no  less  than  with  men. 

I  do  not  claim  that  if  the  foregoing 
premises  be  granted  my  conclusions  fol- 
low of  necessity.  I  pass  to  the  disputed 
ground,  however,  with  the  single  remark 
that  these  considerations  materially  nar- 
row the  range  of  debate.  If  the  question 
of  women's  rights  were  to  be  settled  upon 
the  basis  of  a  purely  individualistic  phil- 
osophy, nothing  could  long  postpone  the 
conclusion  that  women  and  men  are  equal 
and  alike  in  right  to  do  whatever  they 
can  do.  As  individualism  has  become  a 
badly  discredited  pretender  in  the  realm 
of  mutualism,  I  urge,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  social  economy,  that  the  best 
work  which  American  women  can  do  at 
the  present  moment  is  not  political,  as  we 
commonly  imderstand  the  term,  and  the 
best  work  that  college  women  can  do  is 
not  pursuit  nor  encouragement  of  the 
political  ambitions  of  women. 

When  the  proposal  of  female  suffrage 
was  first  debated  seriously  in  this  coun- 
try its  supporters  usually  found  it  worth 
while  to  allege  and  its  opponents  to  deny 
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the    equality,    or    even    superiority,    of 
women  to  men.     After  Anna  Dickinson, 
at  the  hight  of  her  powers,  had  made  one 
of  her  most  briUiant  pleas  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
who  had  introduced  her,  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  that  irresponsibility  to  logic  of 
which  he  was  a  past-grand-master.     He 
gestured  the  applauding  audience  into  si- 
lence,  and   then   exclaimed,    with   more 
than  Delphic  irrelevance,  "  And  yet  she 
cannot  vote !  "     Nobody  worth  a  college 
woman's  challenge  has  any  doubt  to-day 
that  women  might  entirely  displace  men 
as  voters  in  this  country  without  degrad- 
ing the  average  level  of  intelligence  rep- 
resented by  our  ballots.     So  far  as  any 
abstract  "  right  "  to  participation  in  elec- 
tions is  concerned,  it  belongs  to  women 
as  certainly  as  to  men.     Still  further,  if 
the  time  ever  comes  when  the  women  in 
this  country  want  to  vote  and  hold  po- 
litical office  equally  with  men,  they  will 
get  the  dubious  privilege  without  much 
delay.       The  doubt  that  persists  to-day 
touches  not  capacity  nor  civic  right,  but 
social  expediency.     There  be  of  us  who 
would  regard  substitution  of  women  for 
men  as  voters  as  a  lesser  evil  than  ex- 
tension of  the  basis  of  suffrage  by  the  ad- 
dition of  women.     If  we  are  content  to 
rest  our  opinion  either  on  the  ground  of 
equal  capacity,  or  of  equal  natural  right, 
or  of  that  abstract  individualism  which 
substitutes  fictitious  images  for  real  peo- 
ple, we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  wom- 
an's title  to  the  full  suffrage  of  a  politi- 
cal person  is  as  clear  as  man's.     If,  how- 
ever, we  go  beyond  abstractions  to  the 
realities  of  life,  our  certainty  is  disturbed. 
Possibly  the  essential  purposes  of  life  to 
which   all    political    devices   are    merely 
tributary  will  be  gained  in  the  largest 
measure  and  shared  with  the  completes! 
justice  if  we  continue  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labor  by  reserving 
to  men   the  representative   functions   in 
our  political  system.     Until  all  men  and 
women  are  much  more  highly  socialized 
than  we  average  at  present,  it  may  be 
that  the  common  interests  of  men  and 
women  will  be  better  provided  for  as  a 
rule  if  we  do  not  further  complicate  our 
political  machinery. 

With  these  negative  suggestions  as  a 
background  a  positive  answer  to  our 
question  may  be  sketched.  In  so  far  as 
college  women  are  bread-winners  the  an- 


swer should  vary  only  in  detail  from  that 
appropriate  to  the  question :  What  is  the 
best  that  college  graduates  can  do  ?  Un- 
der present  circumstances  it  takes  women 
longer  than  men  to  make  up  their  minds 
that  they  are  to  be  bread-winners  for  life. 
The  business  or  professional  woman 
usually  does  have  therefore  a  somewhat 
different  attitude  from  that  of  men 
toward  the  occupation  that  furnishes  the 
living.  No  different  principles  should 
guide  the  college  woman  who  depends 
upon  her  own  earnings  from  those  that 
ought  to  govern  the  college  man. 

It  may  not  always  be  to  the  same  ex- 
tent the  case,  but  it  is  a  fact  now  that  the 
man  or  woman  who  depends  on  personal 
earnings  for  a  living  has  to  make  a  nearly 
exhausting  specialty  of  the  gainful  oc- 
cupation.    This  will  call  for  more  com- 
ment presently;  meanwhile  I  submit  in 
passing  that  in  such  cases  the  trade  need 
not  be  considered  a  usurper  if  it  becomes 
the  greater  part,  not  only  of  our  business, 
but  of  our  religion.     We  are  likely  to 
serve  the  world  best  by  making  the  most 
of  the  occupation  which  the  world  ac- 
cepts  as   pay   for  keeping  us.       Every 
business  that  has  a  right  to  exist  at  all 
may  be  made  a  center  of  operations  for 
increasing  the  amount  of  right  life  in  the 
world.     The  lawyer  may  work  not  mere- 
ly to  win  cases  for  his  clients  and  money 
for  himself,  but  to  make  his  profession 
more  beneficent  to  society,  to   raise  its 
ethical  standards,  to  turn  more  of  its  in- 
fluence toward  the  amendment  of  faultv 
laws  and  toward  reform  of  abuses  in  ad- 
ministration.      The   merchant   may   not 
only  earn  legitimate  profits,  but  he  may 
turn  his  knowledge  of  his  line  of  goods 
to  the  advantage  of  his  customers.       He 
may  give  them  useful  information  about 
the  quality  of  different  parts  of  his  stock. 
He  may  educate  their  judgment  and  their 
taste.       He   may   invent   economies   for 
them  and  let  them  share  the  benefits  of 
his  discoveries.     The  teacher  may  do  his 
work  in  a  way  that  reminds  one  of  the 
grain-dealer  when  he  sells  a  bushel  of 
feed.       He  heaps  the  measure  up  full, 
then   applying  his  ruler  to  the   rim   he 
sweeps   it  acro.>>s   cne   surtace.   brushing 
back  into  the  bin  every  generous  oat  that 
protrudes  above  the  legal  level.      This  is 
strictly  just,  but  it  would  rot  do  as  a 
symbol  of  the  social  spirit  in  anv  busi- 
ness.    On   the  other  hand   the  teacher 
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may  do  and  be  so  much  more  for  pupils 
in  the  time  not  secured  by  the  contract 
for  school  work  that  the  value  of  the 
unpaid  labor  will  exceed  that  of  the  rou- 
tine service. 

We  need  by  no  means  set  up  a  me- 
chanical barrier  to  confine  ourselves  with- 
in arbitrary  limits,  but  we  may  assume, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  college  grad- 
uate who  is  a  bread-winner  will  have 
the  best  if  not  the  only  chance  to  influ- 
ence life  in  the  business  that  furnishes 
the  income.  If  we  knew  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  occupation  by  which  we 
get  a  living  we  should  not  need  to  quiet 
our  consciences  with  charity  and  reform 
penance.  Jay  Gould  was  not  a  pattern 
citizen,  but  in  organizing  large  business, 
so  that  it  was  self-sustaining  and  secure, 
he  was  more  of  a  social  benefactor  than 
many  of  the  professional  philanthropists. 

But  what  of  the  college  woman  who  is 
not  a  bread-winner  in  the  strict  sense? 
In  principle,  tho  not  in  detail,  the  answer 
should  be  the  same  for  women  who  have 
inherited  independent  fortunes,  and  those 
who  are  wives  or  daughters  of  men  who 
provide  the  income.  Whether  college 
women  not  in  business  expend  a  limited 
or  a  liberal  income,  their  most  important 
vocation  in  our  American  society  is  to 
represent  in  themselves,  and  to  promote 
within  their  sphere  of  influence,  the  ideal 
balance  of  human  life. 

The  distinctive  social  mission  of  col- 
lege women  is  the  counterpoise  of  busi- 
ness. In  our  larger  cities,  at  least,  men 
and  women  in  business  must  be  well  nigh 
monopolized  and  absorbed  by  business. 
They  cannot  lead  well  rounded  lives,  be- 
cause business  so  completely  exhausts 
their  energies.  If  the  more  human  quali- 
ties of  life  are  to  be  preserved  and  de- 
veloped and  distributed  the  service  must 
devolve  principally  upon  the  women  who 
are  not  bread-winners.  They  must  be 
the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  appro- 
priate human  life.  They  must  cherish 
the  ideals,  they  must  uphold  the  stand- 
ards, they  must  perfect  the  programs  of 
thoroughly  worthy  living.  They  must 
take  the  lead  in  life  itself,  while  the  busi- 
ness men  and  women  take  the  lead  in  se- 
curing the  means  and  the  equipments  of 
life. 

It  is  a  serious  gap  in  our  education 
that  we  leave  college  with  such  indis- 
tinct conceptions  of  what  well  rounded 


life  would  be.  We  talk  of  the  college 
spirit,  and  of  the  ideals  that  the  college 
implants,  but,  as  Herbert  Spencer  would 
express  it,  most  of  us  leave  college  with 
the  sentiment  rather  than  the  idea  of 
complete  life.  Addressing  our  argu- 
ment then  to  this  strong  sentiment,  with- 
out attempting  to  fill  out  the  idea ;  if  this 
temper  of  life  is  to  make  itself  general, 
if  it  is  to  prevail  in  any  appreciable  de- 
gree with  the  many,  if  it  is  to  help  society 
scale  up  toward  a  more  genuinely  human 
average,  such  service  as  college  women 
are  best  fitted  to  perform  must  be  en- 
listed to  promote  the  progress. 

We  are  a  nation  of  grubbers  and  hus- 
tlers and  veneerers  and  luncheon-counter 
livers,  with  decent  respect  for  the  morali- 
ties, but  arrested  aspiration  for  the  adorn- 
ments of  life.  How  shall  we  get  sanity, 
balance,  solidity,  symmetry,  repose,  di- 
versity and  completeness  of  life  ?  Surely 
not  by  reducing  ourselves  to  choice  be- 
tween the  equally  illusive  alternatives  of 
the  pleasure  of  business  and  the  business 
of  pleasure.  We  shall  economize  the 
means  of  life  in  securing  the  higher  val- 
ues of  life  only  when  some  one  thinks 
and  lives  the  genuine  life,  and  gradually 
draws  the  rest  of  us  more  and  more  with- 
in the  circuit  of  the  better  spirit  and  pro- 
gram. No  one  is  freer  to  do  this  than 
the  college  woman  who  is  exempt  from 
business  competition. 

It  is  not  for  their  individual  edification 
alone  that  the  world  is  at  least  offering 
to  women  as  freely  as  to  men  the  means 
of  developing  their  best.  We  are  weak 
in  spiritual  elements  which  college 
women  may  reinforce.  More  than  any 
other  class  in  our  society,  they  are  under 
bonds  to  exhibit  in  themselves  the  sort 
of  life  that  most  nearly  reconciles  and 
satisfies  the  various  strivings  in  human 
desires.  They  ought  to  set  the  stand- 
ards and  furnish  the  models  of  life  that 
is  genuine  and  substantial  and  modulated 
and  tempered  and  rounded. 

It  is  not  an  individual  opinion,  but  one 
of  the  most  firmly  established  principles 
of  sociology  that  the  family  itself  aflFords 
the  same  vantage  for  social  service  which 
the  trade,  business  or  profession  offers 
to  the  bread-winning  man  or  woman. 
The  corollary  does  not  follow  that  the 
college  woman  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  sphere  of  cook,  laundress  and  nur- 
sery maid.     This  is  precisely  the  sphere 
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which  balanced  hfe  would  contract  to 
narrower  limits.  We  are  bad  calcula- 
tors, bad  companions,  bad  citizens,  bad 
Christians,  unless  we  reduce  the  drudger- 
ies of  life  to  the  lowest  possible  propor- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  even  more 
unwomanly  suicide  of  her  womanhood  if 
a  family  woman  turns  her  home  into  a 
place  for  getting  a  nap  or  a  lunch  and  a 
change  of  costume  between  public  en- 
gagements. She  surrenders  the  leverage 
by  which  she  may  most  surely  be  a  social 
force  for  a  dissipation  of  her  personality, 
which  is,  in  principle,  more  vicious  than 
the  squandering  of  an  estate.  The  col- 
lege woman,  if  anybody,  should  know 
the  things  that  are  really  worth  living 
for,  and  she  should  realize  that  they  will 
never  be  common  social  goods  until  one 
family  after  another  adds  them  to  its 
possessions.  The  amenities  of  life,  the 
adjustments  of  work  to  rest,  of  amuse- 
ment to  serious  effort;  refuge  from  the 
noise  of  men  and  the  strife  of  tongues  in 
the  market  place  of  business  or  in  the 
Vanity  Fair  of  society ;  impulse  to  prac- 
tical love  of  our  kind,  and  to  working 
faith  in  God  and  man  ;  association  of  per- 
son with  person  in  frank  commerce  of  all 
that  is  humanly  likable — the  arena  for 
all  these  is  first  and  foremost  in  the  home, 
not  merely  as  the  asylum  of  the  family, 
but  as  the  rendezvous  where  families 
may  mingle  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
higher  life. 

Sanitary  science  and  domestic  economy 
pronounce  our  household  art  the  most 
belated  among  modern  industries.  For 
enterprises  on  this  level,  and  for  civiliz- 
ing influences  in  an  ascending  scale  far 
beyond  the  French  salon  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  at  its  best,  college  women 
ought  to  see  that  the  home  furnishes  a 
vocation  and  insures  a  social  function. 
In  his  recent  book,  "The  Social  Prob- 
lem," Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  makes  these  star- 
tling assertions : 

"  In  alluding  to  personal  intercourse,  I  touch 
the  deepest  and  most  deplorable  waste  of  life, 
particularly,  perhaps,  in  the  English  nation. 
.  .  .  Emerson  and  others  have  well  insisted 
that  the  greatest  wealth  of  individual  life  is 
derived  from  well  chosen  friendship.  Yet  care 
in  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  friendship 
is  regarded,  not  merely  by  the  uncultured,  but 
by  the  cultured  classes  as  a  matter  off  indiffer- 
ence, or  even  worse,  it  is  deliberately  sacrificed 


to  the  formation  of  '  useful  connections.'  .  .  . 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  vast 
majority  of  English  people  friendship,  in  the 
sense  of  deep  personal  attachment  and  sym- 
pathy, and  as  distinct  from  family  affection 
and  familiar  acquaintanceship,  is  an  un- 
explored country.  In  other  words,  the  notion 
of  cultivating  social  feeling  is  not  English;  the 
possibilities  of  friendship  are  thrown  to  chance 
and  propinquity;  the  Englishman  closes  his 
heart  as  he  closes  his  front  door,  with  the 
conviction  that  an  Englishman's  home  is  his 
castle,  to  be  fortified  against  intruders." 

If  we  are  disposed  to  answer  Mr.  Hob- 
son  "  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say 
so,"  and  if  we  must  decline  to  take  his 
statements  literally,  yet  they  call  atten- 
tion to  very  real  tendencies  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America,  and  they  may  serve 
as  a  warning  of  evils  to  be  avoided. 

The  same  perspective  which  yields 
these  details  shows  at  the  same  time  that 
American  college  women  have  no  less 
direct  public  obligations.  They  are  con- 
spicuously missing  their  calling  by  try- 
ing to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  What 
doth  it  profit  the  college  woman  of  Bos- 
ton or  New  York  or  Chicago  if  she  be- 
longs to  all  the  clubs  and  charities  and 
boards  and  associations  and  leagues  and 
reform  committees,  and  gets  her  name 
on  the  consolation  list  of  everybody  that 
entertains,  if  in  the  end  she  leaves  a 
specific  impress  nowhere?  Not  all  the 
diflferent  kinds  of  gratuitous  work  that 
society  needs  are  already  in  progress  by 
any  means.  Few  of  the  beneficent  enter- 
prises now  in  operation  are  supplied  with 
as  many  or  as  skillful  workers  as  they 
demand.  The  college  women  who  are 
willing  to  give  a  margin  of  their  time  to 
direct  public  service  should  secure  inten- 
siveness  for  their  work  by  refraining 
from  enlisting  in  all  the  older  move- 
ments besides  inventing  new  ones.  If 
each  would  restrict  herself  to  a  single  line 
of  public  work,  the  available  force  of  col- 
lege women  might  so  distribute  itself  as 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  many  worthy 
philanthropic  organizations  that  are  suf- 
fering for  consistent  and  persistent  sup- 
port. There  is  abundant  work  for  women 
who  can  carry  the  spirit  of  the  balanced 
life  into  our  mercurial  altruistic  activities. 

We  Americans  have  yet  to  learn  that 
quality  of  life  is  not  identical  with  cine- 
matographic succession  of  sensations. 
We  have  not  yet  discovered  the  measure 
of  moderation  in  our  work,  nor  the  meas- 
ure of  diversity  in  our  enjoyment.     In 
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the  relatively  simple  conditions  of  New 
England  before  the  civil  war,  William 
Ellery  Channing  proposed  an  ideal  of  life 
to  which  few  have  attained  in  practice, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  far  within  the  de- 
mands which  we  must  now  impose  upon 
ourselves  in  theory.  Dr.  Channing's 
formula  is  not  too  often  quoted :  "  To  live 
content  with  small  means;  to  seek  elegance 
rather  than  luxury,  and  refinement  rather 
than  fashion ;  to  be  worthy,  not  respect- 
able ;  and  wealthy,  not  rich ;  to  study 
hard,  think  quietly,  talk  gently,  act 
frankly ;  to  listen  to  stars  and  birds,  babes 
and  sages,  with  open  heart;  to  bear  all 
cheerfully,  do  all  bravely,  await  occa- 
sions, hurry  never ;  in  a  word,  to  let  the 
spiritual,  unbidden  and  unconscious, 
grow  up  through  the  common ; — this  is 
to  be  my  symphony."     To  the  more  in- 


tense social  consciousness  of  our  genera- 
tion Channing's  ideal  seems  naively  self- 
centered.  To  us  these  details  would 
seem  to  produce  only  detached  chords. 
Composition  into  symphony  depends 
upon  something  beyond  mere  purity  of 
individual  notes.  Worthy  life,  as  we 
conceive  it  now,  must  include  devotion 
to  progressive  discovery  of  programs  by 
which  each  man  and  woman  at  the  indi- 
vidual best,  and  in  the  individual  place, 
may  illustrate  the  spirit  of  sympathy,  of 
sociability  and  of  service.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  individualistic  ideal  and  pro- 
gram is  the  best  addition  that  the  last 
half-century  has  made  to  the  terms  of 
ethical  standards.  American  college 
women  have  no  more  distinctive  mission 
than  the  vocation  of  example  and  leader- 
ship in  realizing  this  social  conception. 


The    Genesis    of    Reform 

By  D.  Clarence  Gibbonej' 

[Mr.  Gibboney  for  the  past  eleven  years  has  been  the  secretary  of  the  Law  and  Order  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
This  organization  has  been  recognized  by  the  courts  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  agencies  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  ;  its  secretary  has  ever  been  the  militant  force  in  its  endeavors.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  few  men  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  public  morals  have  enjoyed  such  varied  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in 
which  breakers  of  the  law  and  unfaithful  guardians  of  public  office  co-operate  to  debase  the  political  thought  and 
the  moral  tone  of  the  community.— Editor.] 

changed  from  bemused  interest  to  utter 
apathy. 

In  this  dead  time  which  follows  re- 
form's defeat  is  to  be  found  reform's  true 
genesis.  At  no  other  time  does  the  greed 
of  men  in  power — and  their  ruthless- 
ness  as  well — prove  so  apparent.  These 
are  the  days  when  the  ardent  spirit  of  re- 
form should  spring  up,  born  of  fore- 
sight for  the  future,  of  the  chagrin  of 
defeat,  and  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
men,  who,  as  the  "  bosses,"  violating 
their  private  consciences  and  the  duty  of 
their  public  responsibilities,  take  part  in 
political  and  official  brigandage  and  in 
dishonesties  that  are  openly  unashamed. 

No  practical  politician,  I  have,  never- 
theless, learned  from  years  of  unceasing 
endeavor  in  the  cause  of  social  reform 
that  political  and  moral  corruption,  going 
hand  in  hand,  are  sources  of  mutual 
strength ;  and  are  each  bound  to  vanish 
without  the  presence  and  aid  of  the  other. 

The  time  is  at  hand  now  for  clear  con- 
templation of  the  turpitude  of  the  polit- 


WITH  the  ending  of  fall  elections 
which  had  for  their  most  vital 
issue  the  great  need  for  mu- 
nicipal reform  in  large  American  cities, 
the  people  of  the  country  return  to  their 
old  habit  of  regarding  an  election  as  a 
battle  won  or  lost — and  so  go  on  about 
their  business  of  earning  an  honest  liv- 
ing. In  cities  where  the  battle  has  been 
won  the  victors  are  realizing  that  the 
real  struggle  is  beginning  its  second 
stage — the  stage  where  every  measure  of 
the  power  they  have  gained  will  be  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  intrenched  evils 
of  the  past,  and  where  they  must  fight  as 
hard  as  ever  if  they  would  continue  to 
maintain  good  government  in  the  future. 
In  cities  where  the  battle  has  been  lost, 
the  men  who  have  in  their  hearts  the 
virile,  active  spirit  of  good  citizenship 
comprehend  that  they  cannot  rest  under 
defeat ;  that  they  dare  not  rest  under  de- 
feat ;  that  they  must  make  the  fight  anew, 
with  all  the  handicaps  of  dire  discourage- 
ment and  of  a  public  opinion  suddenly 
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ical  boss,  and  of  his  rank  allies.  They 
and  their  evil  consequences  need  most  ur- 
gently now  to  be  studied  in  every  winding 
and  turning  of  their  ways,  from  the  lar- 
ceny of  public  moneys,  the  jobbing  of 
public  contracts  and  the  bartering  of 
franchises  to  the  connivance  with  vices 
and  crimes  of  the  lowest  and  most  soul- 
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destroying  character.  It  is  for  the  citizen 
with  the  active,  earnest,  sincere  mind  to 
let  the  average  voter — who  feels  that  the 
"  campaign  "  is  ended — learn  something 
of  the  depravity  of  fallen  human  beings ; 
to  bring  ever  before  the  public  eye  the 
harsh  facts  of  what  debauched  men  and 
women  will  do  for  cash ;  to  show  in  all 
its  nakedness  their  threat  against  the 
common  weal,  politically  as  well  as  mor- 
ally ;  and  to  reveal  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  "  slum  "  and  "  tenderloin  " 
sections  of  our  great  cities. 

The  people  at  large,  deeply  engrossed 
in  business  affairs,  have  little  time  and 
very  frequently  no  inclination  to  make 
personal  investigation  of  the  man-traps 


set  about  on  every  hand  to  ensnare  the 
weak  and  unwary,  and,  particularly,  the 
intoxicated  and  inexperienced,  who  are 
easily  lured  into  dens  of  vice.  It  is  be- 
cause good  people  cannot  understand  and 
cannot  appreciate  the  true  condition  that 
some  of  the  officials  in  our  large  cities 
are  not  now  in  the  penitentiary.  If,  for 
instance,  one  thousand  of  the  best  citi- 
zens of  any  large  city  were  in  a  position 
to  see  and  visit  for  themselves  the  dens 
such  as  were  recently  visited  by  Josiah 
Flynt  in  Philadelphia,  I  am  sure  they 
could  not  rest  until  they  had  made  some 
effort  to  stop  the  havoc  being  wrought 
among  young  men  and  young  women  as 
well.  Think  of  it,  in  a  Christian  city, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dives  and 
brothels,  "  speak-easies,"  gambling  dens, 
pool  rooms  and  policy  shops  are  con- 
ducted openly ;  are  frequented  and  pro- 
tected by  men  of  the  police  departments 
— all  working  together  to  take  from  the 
thoughtless,  the  innocent  and  the  dissi- 
pated not  only  their  money,  but  their 
character  and  lives.  These  places  are 
the  strength  of  the  "  powers  that  be  "  in 
all  large  cities  where  "  boss  rule  "  still 
prevails. 

The  question  arises,  What  can  be  done, 
and  how?  The  remedy  lies  with  the 
honest  citizens.  There  are  more  re- 
spectable than  disreputable  people  in  a 
great  city.  That  the  vicious  rule  the 
honest  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  reputable  class  and 
their  failure  to  give  proper  attention  to 
their  privileges,  duties  and  opportunities 
as  American  citizens,  and,  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  selfish  and  indefatigable  ac- 
tivities of  the  vicious  element. 

If  the  practical  business  class  were  to 
give,  say,  one-fiftieth  of  the  earnest  at- 
tention to  their  municipality  which  they 
accord  transactions  of  ordinary  trade, 
the  gangs  of  official  rascals  would  give 
way  to  decent,  oath-respecting,  public 
servants.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  least,  one 
city  would  regain  its  old,  time-honored 
standing  at  the  head  of  American  com- 
munities as  an  honest  dwelling  place  and 
as  a  safe  home  morally  for  the  young  of 
both  sexes.  Instead  of  our  elections  be- 
ing controlled  as  they  are,  by  loafers, 
thugs  and  vicious  criminals  of  all  de- 
scriptions, who  owe  their  existence  in 
the  social  order  to  protection  given  these 
classes  at  the  polls  by  the  police,   we 
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should  then  find  that  the  poHce  would 
protect  the  decent  voters.  Brothels, 
gambling  places,  "  speak-easies,"  being 
closed  by  the  officers  of  law,  could  not  be 
utilized  as  vote  hatcheries.  Ordinary 
business  tact,  common  honesty  and  un- 
ceasing vigilance  are  the  only  means 
requisite  to  secure  and  to  maintain,  for 
any  city,  a  clean  government. 

To  secure  permanent  reform  in  a 
"  boss  "-ridden  city,  the  initial  fight  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt  politicians 
is  naturally  the  one  that  seems,  in  the  be- 
ginning, almost,  if  not  absolutely,  hope- 
less. If  successful  it  should,  however, 
be  considered  of '  but  little  importance 
compared  with  the  never-endmg  watch- 
fulness necessary  to  prevent  a  lapse  into 
the  careless,  inactive  state  which  first 
permitted  dishonest  men  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  municipal  affairs.  Good  citizens 
have  usually  failed  to  maintain  an  honest 
city  government,  for  the  reason  that,  af- 
ter winning  a  battle  against  corrupt  pol- 
itics, they  assume  their  representatives, 
being  upright  and  earnest,  will  preserve 
the  hardy  ideals  of  virtue.  The  good 
citizens,  chronically,  let  politics  and  city 
government  quietly  drift  along  until  they 
awake  to  find  their  enemy  has  recovered 
absolute  control  of  the  administration  of 
affairs,  and  is  again  engaged  in  stealing 
everything  in  sight.  The  good  but  care- 
less citizen  grows  discouraged,  and  per- 
haps places  the  responsibility  on  some 
condition,  usually  foreign  to  the  case.  He 
rarely  admits  that  he  himself  is  to  blame. 
Yet  the  blame  is  his,  for  he  has  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  considering  his  duty 
ended  after  his  first  attack  on  a  deathless 
enemy.  He  has  failed  to  continue  to 
give  to  his  city  the  necessary  one-fif- 
tieth part  of  his  time — after  the  elections  ; 
he  has  failed  to  recognize  the  urgent  need 
of  keeping  intact  the  operative  forces  of 
reform ;  he  has  failed  to  preserve  a  com- 
plete, active  organization  in  every  ward 
and  division ;  and  he  has  failed  system- 
atically to  expose  and  thwart  the  schemes 
of  the  crooked  politicians  as  fast  as  they 
were  formed.  He  has  forgotten  the  vital 
thing,  that  a  fighting  organization  is  es- 
sential for  all  times ;  and  that,  without 
it,  victorv  becomes  inevitably  defeat,  and 
defeat   disaster  doubly  irremediable. 

The  crooked  politician  regains  his 
power  because  of  his  ability  to  organize, 
and  because  he  insists  on  organization. 


He  builds  Up  his  organization  by  levying 
blackmail  on  disorderly  houses,  gambling 
dens,  opium  joints,  "  speak-easies,"  and 
all  manner  of  vice.  He  fosters  crime 
because  it  is  the  strength  of  his  organi- 
zation ;  it  supplies  him  money  and  it  fur- 
nishes votes.  All  officials  are  taxed,  and 
every  public  franchise  or  contract  is 
handled  in  a  way  which  materially  aids 
the  "  gang's "  intrenchment  in  power. 
From  janitor  to  mayor,  every  part  of  the 
"  machine "  is  obliged  to  do  its  share. 
No  service  is  neglected.  The  securing 
of  the  release  of  arrested  drunkards,  who 
are  reliable  voters ;  the  furnishing  of  bail 
— more  or  less  reliable — for  habitual  vio- 
lators of  the  law  ;  the  "  padding  "  of  as- 
sessment lists;  the  gratuitous  award  of 
public  property  to  valued  supporters  of 
the  corrupt  party  organization ;  the 
passing  and  signing  of  thieving  ordi- 
nances, if  the  thieves  have  to  work  from 
daybreak  until  midnight — these  and 
countless  other  offices  are  deemed  mat- 
ters of  machine  patriotism,  and  are  the 
secrets  of  the  endurance  in  power  of  the 
crooked  organization  which  is  permitted 
to  develop,  in  any  large  city,  the  field  of 
its  activity. 

The  way,  as  I  have  suggested,  per- 
manently to  overthrow  an  unfaithful  and 
corrupt  gang  of  politicians  and  officials 
is  for  honest,  reputable  citizens  to  or- 
ganize ;  and  to  expect  to  keep  up  the  fight 
evefy  day  in  the  year.  Citizens  should 
begin,  not  a  week  or  two  weeks  previous 
to  an  election,  to  prepare  to  fight  crooked- 
ness in  office,  but  months,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, years  ahead.  Every  victory  should 
be  an  incentive  to  more  earnest  endeav- 
ors and  greater  vigilance.  No  matter 
how  bold  and  defiant  a  violator  of  law 
may  be,  he  cannot  long  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  an  untrammeled  police  depart- 
ment ;  and  no  matter  how  corrupt  a  pi- 
ratical political  machine  may  be,  it  can- 
not long  defeat  the  aroused  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  a  city  or  a  State. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  political  ills. 
Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  continu- 
ously active  public  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  electorate  of  a  community.  It  is  in 
the  analysis  of  the  electorate  that  the  true 
remedy  is  to  be  found.  The  gravest  ills 
of  deteriorated  political  conditions  fall 
upon  those  who  are  most  exposed  to 
moral  dangers,  and  are  most  defenseless 
for   the   exercise   of   individual    power. 
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Curiously  enough,  and  yet  rightly  enough 
under  the  Constitution,  the  real  power — 
which  is  the  power  of  the  franchise — is 
vested  collectively  in  that  great  body 
which,  individually,  is  little  recognized  by 
any  political  force  in  control.  It  is,  nev- 
ertheless, the  average  voter  who  has,  in 
the  mass,  the  final  and  overwhelming 
force ;  and  who  is,  as  the  individual,  for- 
ever the  negligible  quantity. 

With  the  average  voter,  who  is  the 
man  of  average  means,  of  average  in- 
telligence, and  of  average  concern  with 
politics,  the  reformers  must  always  deal, 
as  with  the  influence  which  alone  can  af- 
ford the  practical  relief.  However  lim- 
ited may  be  the  means  of  the  average 
voter,  his  intelligence  is  acute ;  and  al- 
tho  of  all  citizens  he  should  be  the  most 
actively  interested,  his  concern  in  politics 
is  ordinarily  a  matter  of  no  existence. 
The  reform  organization,  in  season  and 


out  of  season — before  elections  and  be- 
tween elections — must  bring  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  average  man  the  directness 
with  which  dishonest  politics  fosters  the 
vices  that  threaten  his  home;  protect 
crimes  which  menace  his  property  and 
his  life ;  and  sustain  corruption  which 
eats  into  his  pocket  through  all  the  chan- 
nels of  extortionate  taxation. 

It  is  only  needful  to  bring  these  facts 
insistently  to  the  mind  of  the  average 
American  citizen  to  convince  him  that  a 
clean  city  government  is,  after  all,  part 
and  parcel  of  his  home,  his  income,  and 
his  real  happiness.  Let  him  ever  realize 
and  practice  that  which  now  ordinarily 
appeals  to  him  as  idle  theorizing,  and  he 
will  comprehend  that  the  wise  exercise  of 
his  right  of  franchise  is  an  act  performed 
directly  in  his  own  interest. 

And,  comprehending,  he  will  act. 

Philadelphia. 


Memories    of    an    ''Old    Grad, 

By  A  Graduate 


TEN  years  ago  I  graduated  from  one 
of  that  great  multitude  of  middle- 
class  colleges  in  one  of  the  mid- 
dle Western  States ;  ten  days  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  return  to  that  college  town  for 
the  first  time  since  leaving  it  the  day 
after  commencement.  The  memories 
that  came  to  me  were  half  of  pain  and 
half  of  pleasure  and  were  altogether 
typical  memories  of  every  old  graduate. 

If  I  had  the  chance  to  choose  a  thou- 
sand times  the  place  to  spend  again  my 
college  days  I  would  take  now  from 
choice  what  I  accepted  then  out  of  ne- 
cessity, that  is.  life  in  one  of  those  so- 
called  "  small  "  colleges,  in  preference 
to  that  in  one  of  the  model  modern 
"  lange  "  ones.  The  student  has  several 
advantages  in  the  first  which  he  can 
never  have  in  the  second.  He  does  not 
lose  his  identity ;  he  preserves  his  indi- 
viduality ;  he  bears  the  consequences  of 
his  own  errors  and  efiforts ;  he  is  thrown 
in  closer  touch  with  chums  and  rivals ; 
he  does  more  hard  work  and  has  more 
fun. 

But  there  is  something  painfully  pa- 
thetic  in   the   experience  of  every   such 


graduate  returning  to  the  scenes  of  such 
a  college  life.  Where  he  used  to  be  so 
well  known,  no  one  knows  him  now,  and 
if  his  name  persists  at  all  in  college  an- 
nals, it  does  so  only  through  association 
with  the  things  that  he  has  long  ago 
forgotten,  while  it  is  forgotten  in  con- 
nection with  those  things  which  he  re- 
members best.  The  grades,  the  honors, 
the  degrees,  the  theses  and  the  valedic- 
tory! He  can't  even  recall  the  figures 
or  the  titles  of  them.  But  the  scores, 
the  touch-down  and  the  home-runs,  the 
elections  and  the  contests,  the  rushes 
and  initiations,  the  larks  and  pranks  and 
scrapes  !  These  are  the  things  that  touch 
his  pride  and  melt  his  heart. 

Since  that  day  of  my  visit  I  have  un- 
derstood how  Rip  Van  Winkle  must 
have  felt  when  he  same  back  to  town. 
I  alighted  from  the  train  and  met  a 
strange  "  cop  "  wearing  "  Sergeant  " 
Finnegan's  old  uniform.  I  walked  up 
the  street  in  front  of  the  house  where  I 
used  to  room  and  saw  a  stranger's  feet 
reposing  on  the  window-sill.  I  passed 
across  the  campus  and  met  strange  new 
students  bearing,  in  the  same  old  languid 
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fashion,  strange  new  text-books.  I  en- 
tered by  the  main  hall  doorway  and 
found  there  a  group  of  unknown  stu- 
dents practicing  an  unfamiliar  college 
yell.  A  strange  janitor  struck  the  gong 
for  "  Period,"  even  "  old  Ajax  "  having 
long  since  gone  to  sleep  for  the  last  time. 
I  passed  on  down  the  corridor,  where, 
when  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a 
hundred  unknown  under-classmen  pour- 
ing from  the  rooms  at  "  Change,"  I 
paused  bewildered,  rubbed  my  eyes  and 
wanted  to  exclaim,  like  Rip,  "  Where's 
'Nick'  Webber?  Where's  'Bob' 
Clark?  Where's  '  Shorty  '  Steward  and 
'  Lengthy  '  Dawson  ?  Where's  '  Ted  ' 
Worthington  and  '  Nin '  Thompson  ? 
Doesn't  anybody  here  know  me?" 

I  found  my  way  out  once  more  and 
across  the  campus  to  the  old,  old  "  stile." 
When  I  had  climbed  astride  of  it  and 
when  the  whole  of  "College  Hill"  had 
spread  itself  in  panorama  at  my  feet,  I 
came  to  feel  strangely  at  home  once 
more,  grew  reminiscent,  and  as  I  sat 
musing,  thought  of  former  days. 

The  noise  within  the  Hall 
had    ceased    at    last    and 


An  Adventure 
Stealing  Signs 


every  one  had  disappeared 
within  except  two  youngsters.  They 
came  walking,  arm  in  arm  behind  me, 
toward  the  stile,  and  from  the  conversa- 
tion that  I  could  not  help  but  hear  I 
knew  that  they  were  laying  plans  to  steal 
a  sign.  Ah,  those  familiar  schemes 
and  those  familiar  signs !  The  first  wild 
escapades  of  every  Freshman  have  to  do 
with  this  species  of  bric-a-brac  collect- 
ing. But  why?  Of  all  the  quondam 
junk  dealers  in  all  the  queer  trash  ever 
brought  together,  why  should  a  Fresh- 
man set  any  value  on  a  barber-pole,  a 
wooden  Indian,  or  gilded  balls  from  a 
pawnbroker's  shop?  Yet  how  well  I 
remember  one  room  where  there  was 
one  each  of  such  ornaments,  and  where, 
in  addition,  these  five  mottoes  hung 
about  the  wall :  "  Keep  Off  the  Grass," 
"  Furnished  Rooms  to  Let,"  "  Umbrel- 
las Mended  While  You  Wait,"  "Pat- 
rick O'Flannigan,  Practical  Horse- 
Shoer,"  "Fresh  Oysters,"  and  "Girl 
Wanted." 

It  was  my  room-mate  who,  one  dark 
night  during  our  first  term,  coming  up 
that  very  street  down  which  those  very 
Freshmen  were  now  disappearing,  spied. 


high  up  and  out  of  reach,  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  rare  specimen  of  that  class 
of  things  we  were  collecting.  He  made 
for  it,  and  after  much  hard  clambering 
and  scrambling,  brought  it  down,  but- 
toned it  beneath  his  coat  and  rushed  off 
home  with  it.  When  he  had  burst  into 
the  room  and  opened  up  his  coat  before 
the  light,  what  was  his  own  chagrin  and 
my  amusement  to  find  daubed  out  in 
great  letters  on  his  waistcoat  the  two 
words,  "  Fresh  Paint." 
g        .  In  our  day  there  had  been  a 

H  I'd  custom    through    long   years 

in  college  that  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  all  students  should  be 
excused  from  recitations  to  participate 
in  a  great  patriotic  service  in  the  chapel. 
Some  local  orator  would  speak  a  speech, 
some  member  of  the  faculty  read  the 
Farewell  Address,  and  students  would 
sing  national  songs  and  hymns  around  a 
flag  at  half-mast.  But  through  former 
years  the  whole  thing  had  developed 
into  such  a  farce  that  in  our  Freshman 
year  the  faculty  decided  not  to  have  any 
holiday. 

Now  this  was  quite  unpardonable,  not 
to  say  treasonable.  Our  patriotic  (?) 
spirits  all  rebelled.  We  all  vowed  to  do 
something,  but,  by  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion, the  "  we "  narrowed  itself  down 
finally  to  "  Bob  "  Clarke  and  myself.  We 
persisted  in  part  because  we  had  a  griev- 
ance, but  in  larger  part  because  we  had 
a  scheme.  It  was  cold  weather.  The 
only  condition  upon  which  college  rou- 
tine could  proceed  was  that  the  house  be 
heated  properly.  The  heat  was  steam 
heat  and  the  steam  was  generated  in  a 
boiler.  All  the  water  in  the  building 
was  contained  in  one  large  tank  on  the 
third  floor.  If  then  by  any  means  that 
tank  could  be  .     We  had  it. 

The  night  before  we  set  a  long  ladder 
and  climbed  up  to  the  window  of  the 
third  story,  inside  which  stood  the  tank. 
We  would  climb  in,  tap  the  main  pipe, 
then  draw  the  water  all  off  through  an 
open  window  on  the  east  side.  We  had 
arranged  the  coupling,  but  when  we  at- 
tempted to  adjust  the  short  piece  the 
main  pipe  came  loose  and  the  water  be- 
gan gushing  through  the  opening.  In 
iiis  excitement  Clarke  let  the  wrench  and 
the  short  piece  of  pipe  drop  out  of  the 
window  to  the  ground.     He  clapped  his 
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hand  across  the  opening  and  held  it 
there  while  I  went  scrambling  down  the 
ladder  for  the  wrench  and  pipe. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  foot  I  also 
was  excited  and  upset  the  ladder,  which, 
in  falling,  broke  in  two.  There  was  poor 
Bob  above,  far  out  of  reach  of  help, 
playing  by  compulsion  the  part  of  the 
little  hero  at  the  Holland  dike,  and  won- 
dering why  I  did  not  come.  I  could 
not  go  to  him  and  could  not  let  him 
know  the  reason.  He  could  not  leave 
the  open  pipe  to  come  and  see.  So  there 
he  stayed — fretting,  fuming,  freezing, 
for  the  forty  minutes  which  it  took  me 
to  go  and  search  and  find  and  lug  an- 
other ladder,  then  climb  up  with  wrench 
and  pipe  to  his  relief. 

The  element  of  his  ad- 
anging  a         yance       from       "  Fresh- 
Boarding  Place        1         M  .1     ,  1 

dom  that  every  sopho- 
more appreciated  most  was  the  privilege 
of  rooming  outside  of  the  Domitory.  But, 
alas !  this  also  meant  boarding  outside ; 
and  this  "  outside,"  in  turn,  for  most  of 
us,  meant  one  of  the  clubs.  Oh,  the 
horror  of  those  Boarding  Clubs !  Each 
one  was  "  managed  "  by  a  student,  who 
was  called,  among  various  groups,  by 
various  playful  names,  such  as  Dad,  the 
Knave  of  Clubs,  the  Unjust  Steward, 
etc.,  etc.  Each  club  had  its  especial  repu- 
tation and  its  own  peculiar  name,  which 
usually  bore  some  relation  to  some  staple 
article  of  food  or  to  some  leading  char- 
acteristic of  the  eaters.  For  example, 
there  were  the  Fish  Market  and  the  Corn 
Crib,  the  Egg  Plant  and  Liver- (y) 
Stable ;  there  were  the  Nine  Muses, 
Twelve  Apostles  and  the  Water  Babies ; 
there  were  The  Inferno  and  The  Kinder- 
garten. Every  one  of  us  that  year  ate 
— or,  rather,  tried  to  eat — at  certainly 
ten  different  tables,  always  with  the 
same  result ;  sooner  or  later  one  after 
another  folded  up  receipted  bills  and 
napkin  rings,  unlike  the  Arabs,  and 
"  silently  stole  away." 

All  save  McCormack.  McCormack 
was  the  "  good  man  "  of  the  class,  even- 
tually an  honor  man  and,  like  all  honor 
men,  peculiar.  He  had  ideals,  conscien- 
tious scruples  and  red  hair.  He  was 
troubled  with  "  palpitating  principles  " 
and  had  what  Dick  Raymond  called  "  in- 
growing ethics."  Besides  this  he  was 
diffident  and  of  all  beings  stood  in  chief- 


est  terror  of  the  girls.  He  longed,  as 
he  put  it,  "  for  decent  food,  home  life 
and  quiet  hours  in  which  to  meditate." 
He  thought  to  get  them  all  by  rooming 
in  a  private  house. 

The  first  morning,  on  entering  the 
dining-room,  he  found  his  place  set  at 
a  table  with  six  lady-boarders  and  him- 
self the  only  man.  He  gulped  his  break- 
fast down  in  haste  and  silence,  paid  for 
it,  then  flew  away  to  intercept  his  bag- 
gage. Finding  a  small  boy,  he  sent  him 
with  a  message  post-haste  to  the  ex- 
pressman, which  read :  "  Do  not  call  to- 
day at  Mrs.  Barnett's  to  take  McCor- 
mack's  trunk  to  Mrs.  Brown,  139  De 
Quincy  Street." 

It  happened  that  in  writing  this  the 
last  half  dozen  words  fell  on  the  last 
line  by  themselves  and  stood  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  signature  and  address.  The 
young  imp,  failing  to  find  the  express- 
man, brought  back  the  note  to  the  ad- 
dress from  which  he  supposed  it  had 
started — that  is,  "  Mrs.  Brown,  139  De 
Quincy  Street."  She  read  it,  and  she 
read  also  between  the  lines  what  she  de- 
cided was  the  real  reason  why  "  that 
young  man  "  had  declined  to  stay  with 
her.  Next  day  the  story  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  every  maid  and  maiden 
upon  College  Hill  that  McCormack  tried 
to  skip  his  board  bill,  but  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
nett  xvas  too  smart  for  him — she  held  his 
trunk. 

"  D"  t  b"  Some  of  the  weirdest  and 
,  p  ,7  most  ravishing  delights  of 
any  college  man  are  memo- 
ries of  life  in  his  fraternity.  These  Greek 
letter  secret  societies  were  Greek  only 
in  that  each  bore  a  name  in  two  or  three 
letters  of  that  language ;  they  were  se- 
cret only  in  particulars  which  are  trifling 
to  look  back  upon.  In  every  college 
there  are,  never  one,  but  always  two,  of 
these  societies  that  hold,  or  try  to  hold, 
the  lead,  and  the  fight  for  dominance 
becomes  a  precious  pastime. 

In  the  spring,  "  when  a  young  man's 
fancy "  and  all  that,  our  chief  per- 
plexity became  our  rivals'  popularity 
with  certain  of  the  ladies.  They  had  in 
their  number  several  musicians,  and 
they  had  a  way  of  serenading  which  was 
so  enticing  that  we  all  grew  green  with 
envy.  Their  custom  was  to  go  in  com- 
pany to  one  after  another  of  the  fair 
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ones'  windows,  render  there  their  trib- 
ute, and  leave  at  each  house  a  combina- 
tion card  with  all  their  names. 

One  day  Ted  Worthington,  walking 
into  one  Phi  Psi's  room,  found  lying  on 
the  table  a  memorandum  of  six  addresses 
where  they  meant  to  call  that  evening. 
Ted  made  a  copy  of  the  list  of  names 
and  hour  of  starting  and  came  off.  He 
went  down  town  and  there  employed  the 
worst  old  organ  grinder  in  the  city,  got 
up  some  imitation  cards  and  sent  out  no- 
tice to  our  boys  to  meet  at  his  room 
shortly  before  eight.  In  due  time  we 
started  with  our  music  (  !)  over  their 
route,  just  ahead  of  them.  We  sere- 
naded the  first  house  and  passed  on.  The 
girls  enjoyed  the  joke  and  when  the  real 
swells  came  along,  derided  them. 

One   of   the    Phi    Psi's,   finding  what 
was  up,  chased  down  town  and  got   a 
warrant  to  arrest  a  party  of  twelve  per- 
sons for  "  disturbing    the    peace."     He 
led  the  police  back  to  the  street  around 
two  corners    of   which    were    the    two 
crowds,  and,  sending  them  around  to  in- 
tercept us,  cut  through  a  side  street  to 
join  his  friends.     But  he  miscalculated 
time  and  distance.     We  had  passed  and 
the  Phi   Psi's  had  just  come  up  them- 
selves when  those  policemen  reached  the 
spot.     The   "  cops "   were   eager   to   do 
their   whole   duty ;   they   did   not   know 
one  crowd  of  students  from  another,  and 
had  b^en  warned  not  to  listen  to  long 
explanations.    They  made  twelve  arrests 
and  took  the  culprits  to  the  police  sta- 
tion.     By   the   time   the   man   who   had 
sworn  out  the  warrant  followed  round 
the  route  and  reached  police  headquar- 
ters, he  was  so  rattled,  the  police  were 
so  chagrined  and  the  justice  was  so  an- 
gry that  he  fined  the  whole  thirteen  of 
them  two  dollars  each. 

One  Way  of    ^"^  ^^^"  ^"  college  Greek 

Getting  Even  "^^^^^  9^^«^^'  the  tUg  that 
comes  is  worse  than  one 
of  war.  Our  rivals  laid  their  plans  and 
got  revenge  on  us  the  following  Satur- 
day night.  That  night  we  had  our  Annual 
Initiation  in  our  hall.  The  custom  was 
to  have,  at  midnight,  on  the  date  of  that 
event,  a  spread  at  Zigler's.  "  Zigler's  " 
was  a  restaurant  kept  by  a  worthy  Ger- 
man who  knew  all  of  us  for  college  boys, 
but  did  not  know,  nor  care  to  know, 
one  from  the  other.    We  had  contracted 


with  him  to  have  a  banquet  ready  for 
fourteen  of  us  at  twelve  o'clock.  At  ten 
o'clock,  while  we  were  still  in  our  hall, 
two  Phi  Psi's  walked  in,  and,  represent- 
ing themselves  as  a  committee,  asked 
what  time  the  boys  had  ordered  supper. 
Twelve  o'clock.  "  Well,  we  have 
changed  our  plans  and — Can't  we  have 
it  at  eleven  o'clock?"  "Zig""  bustled 
round  and  wrought  the  miracle  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  fourteen  men  filed  in,  ate 
up  everything  and  at  five  minutes  before 
twelve  dispersed.  When  we  arrived  it 
was  to  find  the  empty  plates,  "  Zig's  " 
blank  surprise  and,  incidentally,  his  hill 
for  twenty-seven  dollars. 

The  jimior  year  in  college  is  the  easy 
year  so  far  as  studies  are  concerned. 
It  is  a  sort  of  breathing  spell  between 
the  drudgery  of  Sophomore  year  and  the 
spirited  spurt  made  by  the  Seniors  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  catch  up  with  the  elusive 
marks  required  for  degrees.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  year  that  the  student  first  takes 
up  with  outside  departures  which,  as  he 
apologetically  puts  it,  are  necessary  to 
make  of  him  "  an  all  round  man." 

This  work  outside  of  the  curriculum, 
like  ■'  Oninis  Gallia,"  est  divisa  in  partes 
tres.  First,  there  were  the  claims  of  so- 
cial life.  The  syllabi  spoke  learnedly  of 
conic  sections,  curves  and  functions,  but 
we  Juniors  knew  that  "  conic  "  was  but 
"  comic  "  misspelled ;  that  "  curves  "  was 
but  another  name  for  waltzes,  and  that 
every  "  function  "  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
social  one.  Secondly,  there  were  those 
things  which  took  men  off  on  gay  jaunts 
to  the  other  colleges ;  contests,  debates 
and  glee  club  concerts.  Last,  but  never 
least,  there  was  football  at  home,  for  few 
men  ever  "  make  "  the  team  before  this 
year. 

.  Regarding  the  first  of  these, 

oris  s      .^  ^^^^  j^^j^  Stewart's  best 

Mistake  -  .       ,      -^       i  i     .      .     u  • 

friend  would  test  his  pa- 
tience, or  his  worst  enemy  rouse  his 
wrath,  they  had  but  to  pronounce  with- 
in his  hearing  one  of  three  short  words : 
Baroni,  Rats  or  Cactus.  Baroni  was  an 
old  Italian  florist,  whose  place  was  at  the 
foot  of  Webster  Street.  This  "  place  " 
stood  well  back  from  the  sidewalk,  and 
in  other  points  besides  its  architecture  it 
deserved  the  name  of  "  Robber  Baron's 
Castle."  Baroni  was  a  robber  and  it 
was  oil  Juniors  chiefly,  with  their  fierce 
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dff aires  d' amour,  that  he  throve  and  pros- 
pered. "  Cactus  "  bore  relation  to  Jack's 
only  hobby ;  he  was  a  botanist  on  a  small 
scale  and  had  made  a  trip  to  Mexico. 
As  a  result,  in  part,  of  each  of  these  two 
facts,  cacti  were  a  fad  with  him  and  he 
was  known  to  have  some  rare  varieties 
in  his  room.  "  Rats  "  refers— but  wait. 
Jack  had  a  girl.  No  harm  in  that, 
surely;  but  the  girl  was  pretty.  No 
harm  in  that  either,  but  great  inconven- 
ience to  Jack,  for  several  other  fellows 
wanted  that  same  girl.  Now,  Bess  was 
fond  of  flowers ;  so  was  Jack.  Here  was 
their  mutual  bond  of  sympathy  and  Jack 
clinched  it  by  sending  flowers  as  often 
as  the  safety  valve  of  his  jealousy  point- 
ed out  that  there  was  need.  His  deal- 
ings with  Baroni  had  become  so  fre- 
quent that  he  stood  to  him  in  that  rela- 
tion of  implicit  confidence  between  a 
margin-monger  and  his  broker.  One 
day,  when  he  wished  to  do  his  usual 
gallantry  but  had  not  time  to  go  down 
town,  he  gave  a  boy  two  of  his  cards  to 
carry  to  the  florist.  One  bore  the  order 
scratched  in  lead  pencil,  the  other  bore 
his  compliments  and  was  to  go  with  the 
flowers.  Baroni  got  the  cards  mixed 
and  when  Bess  took  the  tissue  paper 
from  her  bunch  of  violets  the  card  that 
fell  into  her  lap  bore  this  inscription : 
"  Do  the  best  you  can  for  tzvo  dollars." 

Selling  Flowers  J^^^"  Jack  heard  this 
to  a  Florist  J^  ^^^^d  and  swore  to 
be  revenged  on  that 
Italian.  He  knew  that  Baroni  knew  that 
he  knew  something  about  cacti.  He 
would  sell  him  one.  If  the  short,  stiff 
tail  of  a  dead  creature  of  suitable  pro- 
portions was  left  sticking  from  the  sur- 
face  of   some   ground,   the   body   being 

buried   in   a   flower-pot .      The   idea 

struck  him  that  day  when  he  saw  a  boy 
throw  out  a  dead  rat  he  had  taken  in  a 
trap.  He  improvised  a  cactus  in  this 
way  and  offered  it  for  sale.  Baroni 
bought  it  for  two  dollars  and  set  it  in 
his  window  in  the  sun. 

The  next  day  happened  to  be  Jack's 
birthday  and  he  went  home  to  spend  the 
season  with  his  people.  It  also  hap- 
pened that  that  day  Bess  passed  that  way 
and  saw  the  cactus.  What  a  rare  coin- 
cidence! She  knew  that  it  was  Mr. 
Stewart's  birthday;  she  also  knew  his 
one   weakness.     She  remembered,  also, 


the  two  dollar  incident;  she  would  heap 
coals  of  fire.  She  paid  Baroni  for  the 
cactus  and  it  was  delivered  in  due  time. 
When,  three  days  later.  Jack  returned  to 
town,  it  was  to  find  the  four  days'  old 
plant  (!)  in  place  on  his  study  table, 
counteracting,  as  it  only  could,  the  dairi- 
ty  perfume  of  a  note  in  Bess's  hand- 
zvriting. 

c^       ...       Every   year  about  Thanks- 
stranded  in         ..-'•'.  ,        „,        /-,    i_ 
„.     .       ,.      givmg  tmie  the   Glee   Club 
Cincinnati       °       ,  °                ,  .  <• 
used    to    make    a    tour    oi 

cities  in  the  State,  the  dates  running  al- 
ways through  a  series  of  five  evenings 
in  one  week.  Nick  Webber  "  made  "  the 
club  that  year.  In  Nick's  case  also 
there  was  a  girl;  he  had  met  her  at  a 
house-party  the  summer  previous  and 
her  people  lived  in  Cincinnati.  Cincin- 
nati was  the  last  town  of  the  series;  the 
club  would  reach  there  Friday  night. 
She  would  surely  be  at  the  concert. 

The  trouble  all  developed  from  the 
way  the  boys  traveled.  Their  baggage, 
landing  'every  evening  in  a  different 
town,  had  to  be  taken  to  a  different 
hotel ;  so  they  only  carried  one  large 
trunk.  This  trunk  contained  their  even- 
ing clothes  by  day  and  their  day  clothes 
by  night,  and  all  were  packed  in  com- 
mon. That  night  being  the  last  of  the 
tour,  they  went  from  the  hotel  to  take 
the  train  for  home  at  midnight.  In  all 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  dressing  and 
packing  after  the  concert  no  one  noticed 
that  Nick  had  not  yet  returned,  and 
when,  just  three  minutes  after  twelve,  a 
single,  breathless  Junior  rushed  into  the 
station,  he  was  left — stranded — in  a 
strange  town,  two  hundred  miles  from 
home,  without  a  cent  of  money. 

What  was  he  to  do?  He  could  not 
pawn  his  watch;  the  shops  were  closed; 
besides,  he  had  no  watch.  He  could  not 
go  to  a  hotel ;  the  hotel  clerks  had  heard 
such  tales  before.  Just  where  he  slept 
that  night  no  classmate  ever  learned, 
but  there  were  guesses  at  a  certain  time- 
honored  practice  and  vague  remarks 
about  a  "  billiard-table."  At  ten  o'clock 
next  morning,  after  breakfast  (time) 
he  was  compelled  to  stand — in  his  dress 
suit — and  ring  the  door-bell  of  a  certain 
home  on  Walnut  Hills,  where,  ten  hours 
earlier,  but  ten  minutes  too  late,  he  had 
said  good  night,  and  borrow  from  her 
father  seven  dollars  for  a  ticket  home. 
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1?    *u  n       Jim    Thompson's    head    was 

Football  V-  11  r     1 1  r      r  i       ii        i 

c,.    ,.  hterally  lull  of  football  that 

Findings  -'    ™,  , 

year.        Ihere     were     other 

things  in  his  head  also,  the  opinion  of 
professors  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. He  was  the  best  half-back  that 
year  in  three  States,  and  withal  the 
smartest,  stupidest,  best,  baddest,  lazi- 
est, most  active  fellow  that  I  ever  knew. 
He  defied  all  known  systems  to  classify 
his  scholarship.  No  student  ever  saw 
him  study,  yet  no  professor  ever  saw 
him  "  flunk."  Of  discipline  he  could 
not  comprehend  even  the  rudiments.  He 
did  just  what  he  pleased  and  what  he 
pleased  was  always  innocent,  but  always 
provoking. 

One  day  in  recitation  in  astronomy, 
when  the  hour  was  just  up,  the  profes- 
sor was  assigning  portions  for  the  next 
day's  lesson.  "  Please  take  paragraphs 
13 — 15 — 19 — 20  .  .  ."  Jim's  mental 
mechanism,  which  was  busy  at  the  time 
creating  a  new  criss-cross  play  on  a 
blank  fly-leaf  of  his  "  Young's  Higher," 
came  to  a  sudden  stop,  as  with  a  click, 
and  he  spoke  up,  "  No.  No.  That  won't 
do.     Change  that  signal !  " 

One  other  day  we  all  sat  through  the 
first  hour  under  Prexie.  The  day  be- 
fore we  had  played  a  hard  game  and 
poor  Jim  was  battered,  bruised  and  tired. 
The  drowsy  atmosphere  and  the  hyp- 
notic tone  of  Prexie's  voice  proved  too 
much  for  him  and  he  fell  asleep.  The 
good  old  doctor  saw  the  humor  of  the 
situation  and  in  his  cool  way  searched 
down  the  roll  to  find  the  proper  man's 
turn  to  recite.  "  Mr.  .  .  .  Mr.  .  .  . 
We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Thompson." 
I  gave  Jim  a  surreptitious  prod.  He 
woke  up — dazed — and  looked  at  me. 
The  first  thing  he  remembered  was  the 
last  place  he  had  seen  me,  so  he  yelled 
out  loud,  from  force  of  habit,  "Down! 
Get  off  my  head!  " 

George  William  Curtis  has  said  some- 
where that  "  It  would  be  well  to  have  a 
university  professorship  of  silence."  We 
certainly  did  not  have  one.  What  we 
did  have  was  a  course  instead,  the  pon- 
derous title  of  which  held  down  the  first 
page  of  each  new  catalog :  "  Rhetoric, 
Poetic  and  Prose  Composition  and 
Forensic  Oratory."  This  course  was  an 
elective  through  the  whole  four  years 
and  was  a  popular  one.    It  was  popular 


partly  because  it  was  easy,  but  still  more 

because  the  taking  of  that  course  was  a 

sine  qua  non  to  membership  in  one  of 

the  two  Literary  Societies,  and  these  in 

turn   marked   out   the   realm   of   college 

politics  and  inter-college  contests. 

x-,,  „  ,    How   the   pale   ghosts  of 

Eloquence  and    ,,  1        r     a    •         1 

Orat  r  rlomer   and   of   Aristotle 

must  have  grown  more 
pale  to  see  tneir  great  fame  waning  in 
this  new  and  glorious  light  of  those  so- 
cieties, and  poor  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  have  crept  away  to  howl  in 
jealous  rage  beside  the  shores  of  Cocy- 
tus!  The  range  of  subjects  which  we 
wrote  on  and  discussed  was  varied,  and 
ranged  from  Spring  and  Steam  in  Fresh- 
man year  to  Senior  ebullitions  on  The 
Absolute  and  on  the  Symphony  of  All 
True  Human  Progress.  Then  the  names 
of  those  Debating  Clubs,  the  Philomo- 
thean  and  Aletheorian !  I  hear  they  have 
disbanded  and  are  now  no  more.  I  hope 
this  did  not  happen  till  they  had  decided 
once  for  all  whether  the  negro  or  the 
Indian  had  suffered  most  from  white 
men. 

Sometimes,  in  his  ambition  to  excel, 
some  student  even  went  the  length  of 
emulating  really  great  men.  One  night 
Jim  Thompson  read  an  essay  on  "  The 
New  South."  The  critic  complimented 
him  in  terms  of  most  unqualified  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Why,  I  think  that  Henry  Grady 
could  not  have  done  better."  "  No," 
Jim  spoke  up,  with  habitual  absent- 
mindedness,  "  I  think  myself  that  was 
his  best." 

One  evening  "  Jake  "  Dawson's  name 
was  drawn  by  lot  in  the  extempore  class 
and  he  was  asked  to  speak  impromptu 
on  some  subject.  Jake  came  from  out 
West,  where  he  had  grown  up  with  the 
country  to  the  length  of  six  feet  seven 
inches  and  was  limber,  lank  and  lumber- 
ing— a  jolly,  great,  good-natured,  bash- 
ful boy.  He  rose,  dragged  his  feet  to 
position,  hitched  up  his  arms,  cleared 
his  throat  with  a  cough  like  the  bark  of 
a  coyote  and  tried  to  begin.  "  Ugh,  Mr. 
Chairman — Ugh  ! — This  is  an  interest- 
ing subject,  Mr.  Chairman — Ugh! — A 
subject  of  great  interest.  There  are,  ah, 
three  ways  of  treating  this  subject,  ah. 
Ugh !  /  do  not  happen  to  think  of  any 
of  them!"  and  sat  down. 
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A     ..  A   ^  ji  ..     To  a   certain   quite 

An  "  Antediluvian  ^       ...  ^ 

gj  jr  familiar     stanza 

there  might  well 
have  been  appended  this :  "  The  student 
who  knows  not  and  knows  that  he  knows 
not,  but  thinks  that  he  can  keep  the  pro- 
fessor from  knowing  that  he  knows  not, 
is  deluded.  Smile  at  him."  With  every 
known  subterfuge  we  were  most  con- 
versant and  employed  them  all  most  fre- 
quently when  we  were  Seniors.  Maybe 
because  that  year  we  had  a  larger  repu- 
tation to  sustain  in  class ;  maybe  because 
we  had  less  preparation  to  sustain  it 
with.  It  was  Jack  Stewart  who  one  day, 
reciting  in  geology,  asked,  "  Professor, 
do  you  not  sometimes  discover  enor- 
mous antediluvian  bluffs  in  this  class' of 
calcareous  deposits  ?  "  The  old  instruct- 
or answered,  with  a  curious  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  "  Oh,  yes,  young  man,  quite 
often."  It  was  a  month  later,  in  reci- 
tation under  Prexie  in  Political  Econo- 
my, that  Jack  one  day  staked  everything 
in  one  such  huge  blufif  and  thereby 
wrought  his  own  ludicrous  downfall. 

The  point  under  discussion  was  the 
Law  of  Probabilities  applied  to  Finance. 
The  author  had  devoted  one  page  to  two 
illustrations.  One  was  regarding  life 
insurance  tables,  thus :  you  cannot  tell 
how  long  this  man  or  that  will  live,  but 
if  you  take  the  average  of  enough  lives 
you  can  get  a  safe  estimate  for  a  work- 
ing theory.  The  other  was  the  case  of 
plagues  that  come  to  farmers  with  their 
crops,  thus :  it  is  not  true  that  "  grass- 
hoppers come  every  seventh  year,"  but 
it  is  true  that,  on  an  average  they  will 
come  about  "  once  in  seven  years." 
Therefore  experience  through  long  years 
has  shown  that,  in  the  long  run,  farmers 
may  reckon  that  one  crop  out  of  seven 
will  be  subject  to  this  devastation. 

Jack's  name  was  called  and  he  rose 
to  recite.  He  had  not  looked  at  the  text- 
book, so  he  stood  still  and  sparred  for 
time  and  an  opening.  Prexie  was  al- 
ways generous  and  led  him  through  the 
first  half  of  the  page  with  leading  ques- 
tions. Jack  recollected  (  ?)  properly  and 
repeated  and  elaborated  every  word. 
But  Prexie  wearied  finally  and  grew  in- 
sistent. "  Now,  Mr.  Stewart,  go  on. 
This  second  illustration  ;  the  one  about 
the  grasshoppers."  Oh,  yes!"  He 
had  it.  "  The  grasshoppers  ?  Well,  you 
cannot  tell  how  long  this  grassshopper 


will  live  or  how  long  that  grasshopper 
will  live "  Prexie  sat  back  compla- 
cently and  we  suppressed  our  growing 
mirth  till  he  had  finished.  The  whole 
class  burst  out  with  one  shout  and  roared 
at  him — when  he  had  parodied  one  illus- 
tration with  the  other  to  the  very  last 
detail,   then  sat  down — beaming. 

.     TT  ^   ,     Some  one  has  said  that 

An  Unexpected      ..  .  ^      ...        . 

yj  J  tact  is  mere  facility  in 

having  pictures  of  one's 

relatives  set  out  in  sight  whenever  they 

call   and  out  of  sight  when  every  one 

else    calls."     This    practice    of    expert 

manipulation    must    be    carried    out    in 

many  more  particulars  in  case  of  calls 

from    professors    on    students    in    their 

rooms.    The  only  member  of  our  faculty 

who   ever   made    such   calls   on   us   was 

Prexie.     Prexie   was   a   mild   man,    but 

fastidious    and    critical.     Consequently, 

his  anticipated  visits  were  occasions  for 

what  Aunt  Chloe  would  have  called  "  A 

bustlin',  clearin'-up  spell." 

Such  clearing-up  meant  that  certain 
articles  of  dress — and  undress — must  be 
gathered  from  the  floor,  ornaments 
reaped  from  walls  and  stored  beneath 
the  mattress,  visiting  students  shut  up 
in  clothes-presses,  implements  of  play  or 
pastime  loaded  in  cupboards,  the  proper 
text-books  opened  at  the  proper  pages 
and  spread  out  in  proper  places,  and  a 
veritable  scene  of  student  revelry  trans- 
muted into  one  of  quiet  study.  Two 
minutes  was  considered  time  enough  for 
this  and  three  would  have  been  ample 
warning.  But,  alas !  too  often  this  short 
space  was  narrowed  down  to  the  few 
seconds  that  elapsed  between  a  sound  of 
rapping  on  the  door  outside  and  the  nor- 
mal echo  of  "  Come  in." 

Because  that  fun  for  others  went 
along  with  such  confusion  for  one  man, 
false  warnings  were  given  sometimes 
and  thereby  tricks  were  played.  They 
could  not  be  played  twice,  however,  on 
the  same  man,  for,  once  deceived,  he  was 
reluctant  ever  to  take  a  real  warning. 
This  reluctance  often  was  productive  of 
as  much  fun  as  prompt  acquiescence,  for 
if  a  real  visitor  got  in  at  such  a  time  he 
found  the  real  scene. 

In  one  instance,  however,  it  long  re- 
mained an  open  question  just  where  the 
confusion  fell.  Bob  Clarke  was  sitting 
in  his  room  one  day.  His  feet  were  on 
the   table   and — but   all   the   scene   may 
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better  be  imagined  than  described.  A 
gentle  rap  came  on  the  door  outside  and 
Bob  called  out,  "Who's  there?"  A 
voice  outside  replied,  "  It's  me,  the  Presi- 
dent." Bob  remained  seated  and  called 
out,  "  Aw,  go  'way,  you  bungling  blun- 
derer.    Where's  your  grammar?     Been 


in  college  four  years  not  to  know  good 
English  ?  Prexie  would  have  said,  '  It 
is  I.'  "  Two  statements  bring  the  nar- 
rative to  an  abrupt  conclusion;  first,  the 
person  did  go  away  without  entering; 
secondly,  it  zvas  the  President. 


First    Maccabees    in    Hebrew 

By  Clifton  Harby  Levy 


THE  finding  of  a  portion  of  the  He- 
brew text  of  Ecclesiasticus  has 
been  paralled  by  the  discovery  of 
a  portion  of  First  Maccabees  in  a  Hebrew 
version.  Many  scholars  agreed  that  the 
finding  of  the  few  pages  of  Ben  Sira  in 
the  Geniza  at  Cairo  points  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  Hebrew  texts  of  other 
Apocryphal  books;  and  the  discovery  of 
this  text  of  Maccabees  is  a  speedy  con- 
firmation of  this  supposition.  It  was 
found  as  long  ago  as  1896  in  a  Paris 
manuscript,  and  then  published  in  the 
"  Mekise  Nirdamin"  (Berlin).  No  no- 
tice was,  however,  taken  of  this  very  in- 
teresting discovery  until  a  few  months 
ago,  when  Dr.  Abraham  Schweizer  repub- 
lished the  text,  together  with  an  exhaust- 
ive examination  of  it  as  to  date  and  value, 
under  the  title,  "  Untersuchungen  ueber 
die  Reste  eines  hebraischen  Textes  von 
ersten  M akkabaeerbuch." 

The  historical  value  of  First  Macca- 
bees raises  the  question  of  a  Hebrew 
original  to  the  rank  of  first  importance, 
and  that  there  was  such  an  original  has 
been  long  suspected,  not  only  from  the 
finding  of  Hebraisms  in  the  Greek  text, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
Church  Fathers  (Origen)  mentions  a 
queer  title  by  which  it  was  known  in  He- 
brew, and  Jerome  speaks  of  "  Macha- 
baeorum  prinium  librum  Hebraicum  re- 
peri." 

In  his  edition  of  the  "  Apocrypha  and 
Pseudepigrapha  "  Kautsch  also  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  was  a  classical  He- 
brew original  of  First  Maccabees.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  a  He- 
brew version  of  a  part  of  the  book  has 
come  to  light  at  last,  but  whether  this 
is  an  extract  from  the  original  Hebrew 
text  or  a  translation  from  the  Greek  into 


Hebrew    is    a    question  which  requires 
consideration. 

The  manuscript  found  in  Paris  by  Pro- 
fessor Chwolson  is  a  part  of  a  medieval 
Hebrew  work,  which  Schweizer  proves 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  com- 
piled during  the  twelfth  century  by  a 
certain  Jacob  bar  Abraham,  as  is  evident 
from  an  acrostic  poem,  whose  initial  let- 
ters furnish  this  name.  As  the  Hebrew 
text  is  much  shorter  than  the  entire  book 
of  First  Maccabees  as  found  in  the  Greek, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  simple 
summary  of  the  entire  book,  or  a  literal 
translation  of  portions  of  the  Greek  text. 

A  cursory  view  of  the  new  text  shows 
that  it  is  by  no  means  an  epitome  of  the 
entire  contents  of  the  book.  This  marks 
it  off  as  altogether  different  from  "  Liber 
Antiochi "  ( Filipowski,  Lond.,  185 1 ) ,  com- 
posed not  earlier  than  the  second  Judseo- 
Roman  war  under  Hadrian  and  from  the 
legendary  Jewish  History,  by  Josephus 
Gorionides  (eighth  or  ninth  century). 
Both  of  these  works  are  largely  unhis- 
torical. 

At  first  view  the  suggestion  that  this 
Hebrew  text  is  a  literal  translation  from 
the  Greek  seems  probable,  tho  upon  more 
careful  examination  some  striking  vari- 
ants will  be  found,  pleading  powerfully 
for  the  originality  of  the  new-found  text. 

There  are  no  less  than  forty-seven  pas- 
sages which  Dr.  Schweizer  has  found  to 
be  in  literal  agreement,  and  these  coin- 
cidences might  lead  us  to  the  belief  that 
the  Hebrew  is  simply  a  translation  from 
the  Greek  text,  for  use  by  those  who 
knew  Hebrew,  but  not  Greek,  were  it  not 
for  such  variants  as  seem  to  point  to  the 
originality  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

In  the  very  first  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter the  phrase  is  always  translated :  "  He 
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(Alexander)  reigned  the  first  over 
Greece."  Commentators  have  explained 
this  by  saying  that  this  was  an  error  of 
the  author  of  First  Maccabees,  who 
should  have  known  that  Alexander's 
father,  Philip,  was  King  of  Greece  before 
him.  The  Hebrew  text  explains  the  diffi- 
culty very  simply,  for  there  we  read, 
"  who  was  at  first  King  over  Greece  " — 
i.e.,  before  he  made  conquests  in  Asia. 
The  Greek  translator  in  using  the  word 
TvpdTepov,  which  may  mean  either  first  or 
at  first,  paved  the  way  for  the  error  of 
all  those  who  translated  the  book  into 
modern  languages — but  the  Hebrew  text 
proves  that  the  author  of  this  book  wrote 
in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

But  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  orginality  of  the  Hebrew  lies  in  1:3. 
The  Greek,  "  And  the  earth  was  quiet  be- 
fore "him,"  is  a  patent  error,  for  Alexan- 
der was  busy  quelling  insurrections  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  The  Hebrew  has  it, 
"  And  the  earth  shook  before  him,"  an 
evident  reference  to  the  fear  inspired  by 
Alexander's  success  in  battle.  The  Greek 
translator  made  an  error  here,  mistaking 
a  single  letter. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  that 
the  Hebrew  text  goes  back  to  an  original 
which  the  Greek  translator  mistook  at 
times  lies  in  i :  43.  There  he  has,  "  Many 
of  the  Israelites  consented  to  his  religion 


and  sacrificed  to  the  idols,"  but  the 
Hebrew  has  this  sentence  as  follows: 
"  Many  of  Israel  transgressed  the  cove- 
nant ;  "  and  the  apodosis,  "  and  they  sac- 
rificed to  idols,"  follows  logically,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Greek.  The  trans- 
lator made  a  common  mistake,  reading 
dalcth  for  resh,  pointing  irrefutably  to 
the  fact  of  his  having  a  Hebrew  text 
before  him. 

Dr.  Schweizer  points  out  more  than  a 
score  of  these  variants,  all  in  favor  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  suggesting  with  ever  in- 
creasing force  that  the  book  First  Macca- 
bees must  have  been  written  originally  in 
Hebrew  and  that  the  text  now  discov- 
ered goes  back  to  that  original.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Paris  manu- 
script is  independent  of  the  Greek  ver- 
sion and  that  it  is  of  great  value  as  a 
proof  that  there  once  was  a  Hebrew  First 
Maccabees  and  that  the  Greek  is  a  trans- 
lation. 

The  suggestion  that  this  manuscript, 
containing  1:1  to  4 :  61 ;  7 :  27  to  9:31 
and  6:  I  to  14,  was  a  popular  work  used 
on  the  Feast  of  Hanukkah,  presenting 
chiefly  the  life  of  Judah  Maccabee,  is 
probably  true.  This  discovery  is  certain- 
ly of  great  importance  to  every  student 
of  Jewish  history  and  of  Apocryphal 
literature. 

New  York  City. 
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By  Paul  Elmer  More 


IT  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a 
professor  of  English  in  a  great 
university  had  the  audacity  to  de- 
clare in  print  that  "  no  one  nowadays 
would  read  Paradise  Lost  for  pleasure !  " 
The  statement  is  a  generalization  from 
the  gentleman's  own  deliquencies  may- 
hap, but  it  does  unfortunately  approach 
too  near  the  actual  truth  to  be  comfort- 
able. Partly,  I  think,  Milton  suflFers  this 
neglect  because  the  real  theme  of  his 
poem  is  not  commonly  perceived,  and  the 
ordinary  reader  from  false  tradition  al- 
lows his  mind  to  seek  out  and  dwell  on 
what  is  not  properly  the  dominant  beau- 
ties of  the  epic.  For,  apart  from  style 
and  execution  (in  which  no  one  would 
deny  supreme  excellence  to  Milton,  so 


that  these  may  be  eliminated  from  the 
question),  the  underlying  motive  of  a 
work  has  much  to  do  with  its  abiding 
hold  on  our  interest,  and  this  is  so  true 
I  hat  a  false  opinion  in  regard  to  a  poem's 
subject  matter  may  deprive  it  of  the 
popularity  rightly  its  due. 

Now,  in  order  to  possess  this  enduring 
vitality,  two  distinct  elements  must  enter 
the  constitution  of  a  great  epic:  it  must 
be  built  upon  a  theme  deeply  rooted  in 
the  national  belief,  and  the  development 
of  this  theme  must  express,  more  or  less 
symbolically,  some  universal  truth  of 
human  nature.  The  first  requisite  is  in- 
deed a  truism  of  the  critics,  who  find  it 
fully  satisfied  in  the  Trojan  war  of 
Homer,  in  the  wanderings  of  .lEneas  and 
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the  founding  of  Rome,  in  the  political 
and  religious  allusions  of  Dante.  Milton 
himself,  in  recognition  of  this  need, 
thought  for  many  years  to  take  the  Ar- 
thurian wars  as  his  subject,  and,  later, 
Tennyson  actually  made  use  of  the  fabu- 
lous Round  Table.  But  this  national  in- 
terest alone  is  not  sufficient.  Behind  it 
there  must  lie  some  great  human  truth, 
some  appeal  to  universal  human  aspira- 
tions, decked  in  the  garb  of  symbolism. 
The  poet  himself  may  not  be  conscious 
of  this  deeper  meaning,  but  there  it  must 
lurk,  hidden  or  manifest ; — such  a  sym- 
bolic truth,  for  example,  as  we  appre- 
hend dimly  in  the  Iliad,  whose  scenes  of 
battle  come,  as  we  read,  to  typify,  vague- 
ly perhaps,  the  inevitable  stress  and 
struggle  of  life.  Like  the  heroes  on  the 
Trojan  plain  we  are  driven  by  an  inner 
impulse  into  the  contention  of  the  world, 
and,  like  them,  we  are  filled  with  futile 
longings  for  repose.  And  the  goal  we 
strive  for  is  like  that  strange,  mysterious- 
ly gliding  symbol  of  beauty  and  joy, — 

"  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium." 

Even  before  the  days  of  Herodotus 
Helen  had  become  an  illusive  symbol  of 
the  beauty  we  seek  and  cannot  find,  and 
the  historian  tells  us  she  never  was  at 
Troy  at  all,  and  this  the  Greeks  discov- 
ered when  they  had  sacked  the  city  and 
"  made  clear  to  mankind  the  lesson  that 
great  wrongs  are  greatly  punished  by  the 
gods." 

These  two  elements,  the  national  basis 
and  the  symbolic  meaning^  are  equally 
necessary.  If  the  national  basis  alone  is 
present  the  poem  loses  its  hold  on  the  read- 
ing world  as  soon  as  its  theme  becomes 
antiquated ;  if  it  contains  in  symbolic 
guise  alone  some  universal  human  truth 
and  is  not  based  on  what  to  the  poet  and 
his  cotemporaries  seemed  a  vital  and  ac- 
tual truth,  it  descends  forthwith  into  the 
chill  atmosphere  of  allegory ;  it  may  be  a 
work  of  curiosity  perhaps,  but  it  can 
never  come  close  to  the  heart  and  take 
close  hold  of  our  aflFections. 

So  strong  is  the  demand  for  a  national 
basis  in  an  epic  that  there  have  not  been 
wanting  scholars  who  regret  that  Milton 
did  not  adhere  to  his  original  theme  and 
treat  the  Arthurian  wars.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  fables  of  Arthur  meant 
nothing  to  England  then  and  mean  noth- 


ing to  her  now,  whereas  the  story  of 
Genesis  was  a  living  reality  to  the  people 
and  the  most  national  theme  imaginable. 
The  literature  of  the  period  was  saturated 
with  Old  Testament  ideas.  And  it  is 
furthermore  true  that  something  in  the 
British  temperament  approached  closer 
to  the  Hebraic  spirit  than  has  that  of  any 
other  people  of  history.  The  zeal  of 
righteousness,  the  hard  activity,  the 
harshness  of  judgment,  the  desire  of  ac- 
quisition,— all  these  things  made  a  sub- 
ject from  the  Old  Testament  truly  na- 
tional in  those  times.  And  even  to-day 
some  echo  of  this  note  still  is  heard  in 
British  verse ;  we  catch  it  in  Kipling's 
"  Recessional,"  in  his  "  Hymn  Before 
Action,"  and  in  his  most  patriotic  poem, 
"  A  Song  of  the  English." 

But  it  is  only  too  sure  that  this  imme- 
diate appeal  of  Paradise  Lost  has  been 
dulled  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  stories 
of  Genesis  do  not  strike  us  as  immediate- 
ly and  literally  true ;  they  even  leave  the 
average  reader  colder  than  the  myths  of 
ancient  Greece,  because  they  are  drawn 
from  a  more  restricted  field  of  our  hu- 
man nature.  If  you  care  to  see  how  far 
the  Hebraic  machinery  of  Cromwellian 
England  falls  short  of  universal  accept- 
ance, read  the  brilliant  analysis  of  Para- 
dise Lost  in  Taine,  where  the  whole  su- 
pernatural and  earthly  plan  of  the  poem 
is  passed  through  the  fires  of  scathing 
sarcasm.  And  yet,  incredible  as  it  may 
sound,  the  ingenious  Frenchman  does  not 
even  mention  the  real  theme  of  the  poem 
he  analyzes  and  ridicules,  the  real  theme 
which  lies  like  a  warming  sun  at  the  cen- 
ter of  this  otherwise  frigid  system,  and 
which  lends  to  the  whole  scheme  endur- 
ing and  universal  significance.  The  abso- 
lute verity  of  the  Hebraic  machinery,  as 
it  appeared  to  Milton  and  his  cotempo- 
raries, gives  to  the  poem  the  necessary 
basis  of  realism  and  sanity ;  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  its  true  but  less  flaunted 
theme  carries  it  quite  beyond  the  narrow 
claims  of  Puritanic  England  and  joins 
it  to  the  epics  of  the  world. 

Sin  is  not  the  innermost  theme  of  Mil- 
ton's epic,  nor  man's  disobedience  and 
fall ;  these  are  but  the  tragic  shadows 
cast  about  the  central  light.  Justification 
of  the  ways  of  God  to  man  is  not  the 
true  moral  of  the  plot ;  this  and  the  whole 
divine  drama  are  but  the  poet's  means  of 
raising  his  conception  to  the  highest  gen- 
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feraiization.    The  true  theme  is  Paradise 
itself ;  not  Paradise  lost,  but  that  "  happy 
rural  seat  "  where  the  errant  tempter  be- 
held 
"  To  all  delight  of  human  sense  exposed 

In  narrow  room  nature's  whole  wealth,  yea 
more, 

A  heaven  on  earth." 

Critics  might  have  learned  this  truth 
from  Tennyson,  who,  with  unerring  in- 
sight, discerned  what  gave  to  the  poem 
its  genuine  value  and  interest.  Not  the 
Titan  angels  or  the  roar  of  angel  onset 
was  to  Tennyson  the  significant  matter. 
"  Me  rather,"  he  sings  in  his  exquisite 
Alcaics, — 

"  Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness, 
The  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  murmuring, 
And  bloom  profuse  of  cedar  arches 
Charm,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean, 
Where  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle." 

There  lies,  you  may  know,  the  veritable 
matter  of  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  the  good 
fortune  of  English  literature  that  the 
Hebraic  preoccupations  of  her  epic  poet 
led  him  to  adopt  a  theme  whose  kernel 
is  that  ancient  ineradicable  longing  of  the 
human  heart  for  a  garden  of  innocence,  a 
paradise  of  idyllic  delights,  a  region  to 
which  come  only  "  golden  days  fruitful 
of  golden  deeds."  Turn  where  you  will 
in  mythology  and  literature  and  you  will 
find  this  pastoral  ideal  haunting  the 
imagination  of  men;  less  pronounced 
possibly  in  early  pastoral  days,  more 
emphasized  as  life  grows  complex  and 
carries  us  away  from  nature.  Were  I  to 
attempt  to  display  its  universality  by  il- 
lustration, I  should  need  to  abridge  the 
libraries  of  the  world  into  a  few  pages. 
It  is  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  Homer 
to  which  Menelaus  was  to  pass  unscathed 
for  his  love  of  Helen's  divine  beauty, 
the  islands  from  which  Tennyson  bor- 
rowed his  picture  of 

"the  island-valley  of  Avilion ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly." 

It  is  the  dream  of  a  Golden  Saturnian 
Age  found  among  many  peoples,  and  so 
well  portrayed  by  Hesiod,  when  "men 
lived  like  the  gods  with  careless  heart, 
far  off  from  labors  and  sorrow."  It  was 
the  theme  of  Theocritus.  From  it  Virgil 
drew  the  tenderest  and  profoundest  note 
of  Latin,  I  had  almost  said  of  European, 
poetry : 


"  O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricolas !  " 

It  is  the  Tir-nan-og  of  the  Celts,  the 
country  of  the  young,  the  Land  of  the 
Living  Heart  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the 
old  Paradise  which  to  the  Irish  peasant 
lies  everywhere  near  at  hand  but  hidden 
from  sight.  And  if  in  more  modern  lit- 
erature we  are  sometimes  disgusted  with 
the  puerilities  and  frigid  conceits  of  Ar- 
cadias  and  Arcadian  romances  from  San- 
nazzaro  down,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
greatest  period  of  our  own  literature,  the 
many-tongued  Elizabethan  age,  where 
the  very  wildernesses  of  verse  are  filled 
with  Pentecostal  eloquence  and 

"  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names," 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  dramas  and 
romances,  the  epics  and  lyrics  of  that 
period,  from  Spenser  to  Milton,  are  more 
concerned  with  this  one  theme  of  a  Gold- 
en Age  wrought  out  in  some  "  imitation 
of  the  fields  of  bliss,"  than  with  any  other 
single  subject.  Shakespeare's  sweetest 
lines  are  devoted  to  the  idyllic  Forest  of 
Arden  and  to  Perdita's  shepherd  home, 
and  you  may  recognize  his  hand  in  a  play 
of  mixed  authorship  when  King  Henry 
cries  out : 

"  Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet ;  how 
lovely !  " 

It  is,  the  world  over,  youth's  vision  and 
old  age's  dream  of  a  happiness  that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea ;  it  is  the  "  trail- 
ling  clouds  of  glory  "  which,  to  Words- 
worth's vision,  follows  us  into  our  in- 
fancy. 

The  ability  to  lend  reality  to  this  dream 
might  even  seem  the  best  test  of  poet's 
power  to  create  the  high  illusion  of  art. 
"  Lycidas "  deals  with  this  theme  just 
as  much  as  the  youthful  "  Pastorals  "  of 
Pope,  but  what  a  chasm  there  lies  be-' 
tween  them.  As  the  poet's  thoughts  and 
aspirations  are  severed  from  the  thoughts 
of  common  men,  he  is  able  without  vio- 
lating artistic  illusion  to  carry  his  scenes 
into  ideal  lands  never  beheld  on  this 
earth.  The  noble  isolation  of  Milton's  soul 
has  taught  him  to  speak  understanding- 
ly  the  ideal  language  of  Arcadia  and 
something  in  our  souls  responds  to  every 
word.  But  in  the  mouth  of  a  worldling 
like  Pope  this  language  becomes  a  gro- 
tesque afiFectation. 

It  should  seem  that  Milton  aimed  de- 
liberately to  gather  up  all  these  fleeting 
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impressions  of  a  golden  pastoral  age  and 
blend  them  into  one  perfect  picture  of 
Eden. 

"  Not  that  fair  field 
Of   Enna,    where   Proserpine   gathering   flow- 
ers. 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world;  nor  that  sweet 

grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspired 
Castalian  spring  might  with  this  paradise 
Of  Eden  strive," 

he  writes  and  enlarges  the  comparison 
through  a  long  paragraph.  There,  in 
that  garden,  dwelt  pure  content  and 
peace,  simple  desires  and  love  and  inno- 
cent cares.  It  would  be  easy  to  go 
through  the  garden  scenes  of  Paradise 
Lost  and  show  how  they  resemble  the 
happy  world  of  Browne's  "  Britannia's 
Pastorals ;  "  and  indeed  those  much  neg- 
lected idylls  would  form  an  excellent 
propedeutic  to  Milton's  severer  treat- 
ment. I  wish  at  least  it  were  permitted 
me  by  space  and  other  requirements  to 
set  side  by  side  the  nuptial  scene  in  Para- 
dise Lost  with  the  noble  passage  of 
Browne's  "  Pastoral  "  (which,  be  it  said 
by  the  way,  furnished  Keats  the  inspira- 
tion for  a  pair  of  famous  stanzas)  begin- 
ning: 

"  And  as  a  lovely  maiden,  pure  and  chaste, 
With  naked  ivory  neck,  and  gown  unlaced, 
Within  her  chamber,  when  the  day  is  fled, 
Makes  poor  her  garments  to  enrich  her  bed." 

The  details  of  the  two  scenes  are  differ- 
ent, but  the  spirit  is  the  same.  In  the 
groves  of  Tavistock,  as  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  dwells  love  whose 

"  encouragement  can  make  a  swain 
Climb  by  his  song  where  none  but  souls  at- 
tain." 

With  wise  propriety  this  pastoral 
theme,  with  its  symbolism  that  embraces 
the  deepest  desires  and  regrets  of  the 
human  heart,  is  set  in  the  middle  books 
of  the  poem,  just  as  a  painter  puts  the 
most  important  object  of  his  picture  in 
the  center  of  the  composition  and  throws 
upon  it  the  brightest  light.  Before  and 
after  are  the  darker  hues  that  direct  the 
eye  infallibly  to  the  dominant  figure.  In 
the  two  opening  books  the  vices  most 
contrary  to  idyllic  happiness  are  pre- 
sented in  vivid  poetical  form  by  means 
of  personification.  As  content  may  be 
called  the  crowning  and  creative  virtue 
of  the  pastoral  world,  so  Satan,  the  Lord 


of  the  demonic  crew,  stands  for  pride 
and  evil  ambition.  And  with  him  are 
Moloch,  grim  and  terrible,  who  cries  for 
violence,  the  destroyer  of  peace ;  Belial, 
whose  "  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth  " 
are  the  degenerate  foil  of  the  shepherd's 
busy  and  innocent  cares ;  Mammon,  the 
prince  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  escape 
whose  contamination  most  of  all  the 
poets  laid  out  their  simple  gardens  of 
content;  and  Beelzebub,  greatest  of  all 
save  Satan  himself,  who  represents  mal- 
ice and  hatred  and  all  passions  most  ab- 
horrent to  the  love  and  loving  kindness 
of  Paradise. 

In  like  manner,  when  temptation  has 
crept  into  the  garden  and  forever  broken 
its  charm  so  that  now  our  sweetest  hopes 
take  on  the  image  of  a  fancied  recollec- 
tion, when  Adam  wakes  to  a  sense  of  his 
guilt,  then  the  angel  displays  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  vast  panorama  all  the  toil 
and  pain  and  lingering  strife  of  actual 
human  existence.  And  between  the 
scenes  in  hell  and  the  prophetic  vision  of 
the  world's  life  lies  the  perfect  vision  of 
pastoral  bliss.  As  Adam  in  his  morning 
hymn  gave  thanks  for  the  glories  of  the 
outstretched,  uncontaminated  earth,  .so 
almost  we  are  ready  to  offer  praise  to  the 
poet's  creative  genius  for  this  sweet 
refuge  of  retirement  he  has  reared  for 
the  imagination. 

Many  have  found  fault  with  the  divine 
action  interwoven  through  the  epic.  We 
may  even  go  so  far  with  Taine  as  to  ad- 
mit that  something  of  primness,  almost, 
it  might  be  said,  of  priggishness,  dis- 
figures the  celestial  household.  But, 
looked  at  in  an  ampler  light,  this  action 
performs  a  needed  office.  The  creation 
passages  permit  the  poet,  as  if  in  antici- 
pation of  Lessing's  Laocoon,  to  expand 
his  pictorial  scenes  by  the  aid  of  narrated 
description.  And  the  senate  of  the  de- 
mons, representing  by  personification  the 
antithetic  vices,  has  its  true  counterpart 
in  the  councils  of  heaven,  where  we  hear 
in  the  colloquy  of  Father  and  Son  the 
divine  love  whose  power  and  wisdom,  so 
the  poet  dreams,  shall  in  the  end  restore 
to  his  creation  the  lost  Paradise  made 
perfect  now  against  temptation  and  de- 
ceit. Meanwhile  the  humble  tragedy  of 
mankind  in  his  loss  of  Paradise  is  raised 
in  grandeur  and  significance  until  it  is 
made  to  embrace  the  drama  of  salvation. 

Nkw  York  City. 
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Sociology  as  a   Science 

In  his  comprehensive  work,  "  The 
Principles  of  Sociology,"  Prof.  Gid- 
dings  argued  that  the  phenomena  of  so- 
ciety were  not  primarily  biological,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  held,  but  psychological. 
"  Society,''  said  he,  "  is  the  result  of  the 
interaction  of  physical  forces  and  psychic- 
al motives."  But  the  higher  the  state 
of  society  the  more  the  psychical  motives 
come  into  play  and  the  less  the  physical 
forces.  The  basis  of  these  psychical  mo- 
tives is  the  "  consciousness  of  kind," 
which  is  Prof.  Giddings's  own  original 
contribution,  and  which  he  elaborates 
as  "  that  pleasurable  state  of  mind  which 
includes  organic  sympathy,  perception  of 
resemblance,  conscious  or  reflected  sym- 
pathy, affection  and  the  desire  for  recog- 
nition." Upon  "  the  consciousness  of 
kind,"  Prof.  Giddings  thinks,  hangs 
all  the  sociological  law  and  prophecy. 
Evolving  this  theory,  and  applying  it  for 
the  most  part  deductively  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  society,  Prof;  Giddings  con- 
structed his  first  book,  which  we  be- 
lieve still  stands  in  the  main  unshaken 
amid  the  storm  it  raised. 

Fortunately  for  the  author  the  present 
volume*  confirms  in  most  essentials  "The 
Principles  of  Sociology."  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  the  study  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  "  consciousness  of  kind  "  by 
the  inductive  or  statistical  method.  Prof. 
Giddings  prepared  a  set  of  tables  and 
then  filled  them  in  from  a  statistical 
study  of  three  American  towns,  two 
American  States,  a  New  York  tenement- 
house  block,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
people,  and  the  Hon^eric  Greek  society 
as  given  in  the  Iliad.  Where  exact  statis- 
tics were  unattainable  or  unusable  the 
principle  of  "  the  more  or  the  less  "  was 
considered  in  the  majority  of  cases  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
The  present  work  contains,  besides  the 
preliminary  discussion  of  inductive 
methods  as  applied  to  sociology,  the  re- 

*  Inductive  Sociologv.  A  Syllabus  of  Methods, 
Analyses  and  Clatsifirations  and  Provisionally  Fermu- 
lated  Laws.  Py  Franklin  H.  GiJHings,  Ph.D.,  LI.  D., 
Pro/fssnr  in  Cohimbia  University,  New  York.  New 
York:    The  Macraillan  Co.    $».oo. 


suits  of  these  tables  stated  in  brief 
affirmative  propositions,  but  so  arranged 
that  the  book  is  a  complete  outline  of 
sociology  in  the  present  state  of  the  sci- 
ence and  could  be  used  as  a  text-book. 
In  all  their  various  details  the  problems 
of  social  population,  social  mind,  social 
recognition  and  social  welfare  are  in- 
ductively synthesized  and  resulting  hy- 
potheses are  thence  provisionally  formu- 
lated. We  have  no  space  to  discuss  the 
details  of  the  book,  except  to  point  out 
that  the  summum  bonum  of  social  or- 
ganization seems  to  be  "  the  development 
of  the  personality  of  the  social  man," 
in  which  respect  Prof.  Giddings  and 
Spencer  are  at  one. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  as  this  book 
is  founded  on  induction  its  results  can 
only  be  verified  after  they  have  been  con- 
firmed by  further  inductive  research. 
And  as  such  an  undertaking  would  take 
about  as  long  as  to  write  the  book  itself, 
we  are  absolved  from  pronouncing  final 
judgment  until  other  sociological  labora- 
tories have  published  their  findings.  In- 
deed Prof.  Giddings  takes  care  to  leave 
the  critics  in  the  lurch  in  the  very 
first  page  of  the  preface.     For  he  says : 

"  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  a 
scheme  of  inductive  method,  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed analysis  and  classification  of  social  facts, 
and  a  tentative  formulation  of  the  more  ob- 
vious laws  of  social  activity,  all  as  a  basis  for 
further  inductive  studies.  If  such  studies 
shall  confirm  this  preliminary  work,  or  if  they 
shall  show  that  it  must  be  corrected,  its  pur- 
pose will,  in  either  case,  be  accomplished." 
[Italics  ours.] 

Inductive  Sociology  deserves  its  chief 
credit  for  its  scientific  method.  Indeed, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  this 
respect  it  has  no  superior  in  American 
scholarship.  Its  conclusions,  however, 
are  and  must  be  imperfect  as  compared 
with  what  will  be  discovered  if  the  in- 
ductive method  proves  available  as  ap- 
plied to  psychological  states  as  well  as  to 
industries. 

But,  imperfect  or  not,  Prof.  Giddings's 
conclusions  are  reached  by  scientific 
methods,  and,  as  Bowley  well  says 
in     his    "  Elements     of     Statistics."    "  a 
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faulty  measurement  made  on  logical 
principles  is  better  than  none,  and  may- 
lead  to  others  with  progressive  improve- 
ment." We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  provisionally  formulated  laws  will  be 
found  full  of  errors,  and  if  this  is  the 
case,  the  newest  and  highest  of  all  the 
sciences  will  furnish  fresh  and  invalu- 
able data  to  the  statesman  and  the  his- 
torian ;  and  the  latter  for  the  first  time 
will  have  the  means  with  which  to  write 
the  true  historv  of  civilization. 


A    Social    Worker's    Autobiog- 
raphy 

This  is  a  fascinating  autobiography,* 
pulsating  with  life  and  feeling  and  ac- 
tion. The  reader  who  cares  only  for  ro- 
mance will  find  here  a  delightful  love 
story ;  the  citizen  who  helps  bear  "  the 
burdens  of  the  world,"  and  thinks  only 
of  civic  improvements  and  reforms,  will 
find  much  to  engage  him ;  and  he  who 
cares  most  for  the  intimately  personal, 
the  human  element,  will  read  this  book 
with  delight.  What  will  prove  its  chief 
charm  to  some,  the  a  regrettable  defect 
to  others,  is  the  naive  frankness,  the  un- 
constrained freedom  of  the  more  per- 
sonal revelations.  The  author  was  ad- 
vised, at  the  beginning,  to  "  put  it  all 
in,"  and  evidently  he  has  done  so.  We 
shall  not  pass  judgment.  The  question 
is  one  of  taste,  for  which  there  is  no  ac- 
counting, and  each  reader  will  judge  by 
his  instinctive  likes  or  dislikes  for  this 
sort  of  thing. 

But  something  more  questionable  is 
the  almost  childish  elation  with  which 
Mr.  Riis  records  his  victories  over  his 
fellow  reporters  and  the  police  and  re- 
lates his  deeds  making  for  social  better- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
our  wish  than  to  detract  in  the  slightest 
from  the  enduring  merit  of  Mr.  Riis's 
efforts  for  the  wiping  out  of  the  slums. 
These  efforts  were  nobly  altruistic ;  they 
were  carried  on  against  heavy  obstacles, 
with  a  courage  and  persistence  that  com- 
pel the  warmest  admiration.  Neverthe- 
less, the  account  is  somewhat  overdone, 
and  the  personal  share  of  credit  claimed 
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by  him  is  rather  unduly  emphasized. 
When  the  history  of  the  city's  civic 
movements  and  their  sequent  results 
comes  to  be  written  it  will  be  told  in  a 
different  way. 

There  are  instances,  too,  wherein  Mr. 
Riis's  judgment  is  badly  at  fault.  The 
closing  of  the  police  lodging  houses  was 
not  such  an  unmixed  blessing  as  he  im- 
agines ;  unquestionably  it  caused  griev- 
ous suffering  to  the  worthy  as  well  as  to 
the  unworthy.  The  author's  laudation 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  to  the  labor 
men  at  Clarendon  Hall  is  also  unfortu- 
nate. Persons  quite  as  earnest  in  the  re- 
form movement  as  was  Mr.  Riis  con- 
sidered the  tone  of  that  speech  needlessly 
provocative ;  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  views  expressed  therein  were  not  the 
views  of  the  Roosevelt  of  two  years  later, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  governorship. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Riis  is  uninformed  about  a 
certain  private  conference,  held  in  the 
early  days  of  the  campaign  of  1898,  be- 
tween Mr.  Roosevelt  and  a  number  of 
labor  leaders,  when  the  former  expressed 
his  changed  convictions  regarding  labor 
and  its  organizations. 

None  of  these  specks,  however,  mar  the 
general  excellence  of  the  book.  It  is,  we 
repeat,  a  fascinating  tale — a  tale  of  love 
and  work  and  hardships,  of  distressing 
vicissitudes,  and  of  final  rest  and  security 
in  a  pleasant  haven.  It  is,  in  the  best 
sense,  a  "  helpful  "  book ;  no  man  or 
woman  can  read  it  without  being  made 
thereby  the  stronger  and  better.  It  is 
a  book  which  encourages  effort,  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  others  ;  and  it  fans  into 
flame  our  smoldering  faith  that  right 
is  destined  to  win  out  in  the  end. 


The  Semitic  Gods 

Professor  Barton,  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
active  of  our  younger  Semitic  scholars. 
He  has  not  confined  his  studies  to  the 
old  round  of  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Ara- 
maic, but  has  added  to  it  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  older  Babylonian  as 
well  as  the  later  Assyrian.  Indeed,  we 
]:)egin  to  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
American   scholars    who  are   taking  up 
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this  very  difficult  branch ;  we  only  men- 
tion Price  and  Radau  for  the  older 
Cuneiform,  and  we  even  find  that  for 
the  later  we  must  add  the  name  of  a 
lady,  Mary  Inda  Hussey,  whose  article 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  on  poly- 
phones  introduces  a  new  scholar  in  this 
line. 

Prof.  Barton's  effort  is  to  show  the 
origin  of  the  Semitic  deities.  In  this 
study  *  he  has  carefully  compiled  the 
views  of  other  scholars,  and  his  notes 
are  a  mine  of  citations.  Yet  his  work 
is  far  from  a  mere  compilation.  He  has 
his  own  original  conclusions  to  main- 
tain, and  he  has  done  it  with  learning 
and  force. 

He  first  argues  that  the  Semites  had 
their  origin  in  the  same  African  cradle 
with  the  Hamites.  At  a  very  early  period, 
perhaps  Glacial,  they  passed  over  into 
Arabia,  when  that  region  was  more  fer- 
tile and  had  not  been  denuded  by  goats 
and  camels.  Here,  on  oases  and  on  the 
steppe,  they  acquired  their  peculiar 
traits.  Especially  marked  was  their  sen- 
sual nature,  which  led  to  their  creation 
of  female  deities,  appropriate  to  a  matri- 
archate.  These  deities  were  worshiped 
with  impure  rites  and  customs,  such  as 
have  prevailed  in  connection  with  the 
cult  of  Astarte  and  Venus.  Then  these 
Semites  passed  over  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, more  than  4,000  years  B.  C,  into 
Babylonia,  where  they  conquered  a  pre- 
vious population  who  used  a  Sumerian 
language  and  had  their  own  male  gods. 
Gradually  the  Semite  goddess,  or  differ- 
entiated goddesses,  of  fertility,  of  fer- 
tilizing rains,  of  bisexual  palm  trees, 
changed  their  sex  and  became  gods,  so 
that  nearly  the  whole  Babylonian  pan- 
theon of  male  deities  had  this  origin, 
only  one  or  two  remaining  of  the  origi- 
nal Sumerian  gods,  such  as  Nergal.  All 
the  rest,  Ea,  Sin,  Bel,  Shamash,  Ram- 
man,  Marduk,  Nebo,  etc.,  were  original- 
ly forms  of  the  primitive  Ishtar-Athtar 
goddess.  If  we  go  north  or  west,  still 
Ashur,  Hadad,  Baal-Melqarth,  Chemosh 
were  originally  female,  and  the  book 
concludes  with  a  chapter  which  argues 
that  not  only  is  Budde  right  in  suppos- 
ing- that  Yahwe  was  a  Kenite  deitv.  but 

*  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins.  Social  and  Religious. 
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that  he,  too,  long  before  Moses  met 
Jethro,had  developed  out  of  the  primeval 
all-mother  goddess  of  Arabia. 

Now  this  is  an  extraordinary  hy- 
pothesis, and  we  confess  that  its  proof 
does  not  convince  us.  Indeed,  the  evi- 
dence seems  quite  too  forced.  One  is 
astonished  as  one  god  after  another,  per- 
haps evidently  solar  or  lunar,  is  evolved 
out  of  the  same  productive  earth-god- 
dess. The  fact  that  every  god  in  turn 
is  a  giver  of  life,  of  children,  or  fruit,  or 
water  is  no  evidence  of  a  primitive  femi- 
nine, rather  the  contrary.  And  in  other 
cases,  as  in  that  of  Yahwe;  there  is  really 
nothing  but  the  assumed  analogy  of 
other  gods  to  support  the  claim  of  such 
origin.  We  cannot  find  that  circum- 
cision tells  for  a  primitive  goddess,  or 
the  oath  "  under  the  thigh,"  or  the  pass- 
over,  or  the  sanctity  of  the  threshold, 
which  are  the  arguments  he  presents. 
Nevertheless  the  development  of  the 
theory  has  brought  together  a  remark- 
able collection  of  very  interesting  facts 
well  worth  study. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  hypercriticism 
that  we  call  attention  to  several  minor 
points.  We  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that 
the  Assyrian  fish-god  holding  a  "  cone  " 
to  a  sacred  tree  is  Ea  (p.  91).  His  ani- 
mal emblem  was  a  ram,  and  equally  the 
Capricorn  with  goat-body  and  fish-tail. 
The  goddess  "  Nina "  (p.  189)  is  not 
riding  on  a  lion,  but  on  a  "  dragon." 
We  are  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  evi- 
dence that  the  cones  inscribed  to  Nin- 
girsu  (p.  193)  are  phallic.  We  cannot 
assent  that  the  miphlctscth  of  i  Kings 
15:13  was  a  column  "carved  into  re- 
volting shapes."  They  are  never  so 
drawn  in  ancient  art.  We  may  mention 
that  a  number  of  errors  have  escaped 
the  proof  reader.  Thus  Baudissin's 
name  is  twice  correctly  given  and  twice 
as  Baudessin.  Such  spelling  as  "  Naran- 
Sin,"  "  Nabopolasser,"  "  Nabo-nidos," 
and  "Father  Schiel,"  pp.  153-156,  need 
correction.    But  these  are  small  matters. 

The  work  is  one  that  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of 
the  author,  even  if  we  cannot  accept  its 
principal  contention ;  for  the  Semitic 
gods  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  as  primi- 
tive as  the  goddesses,  and  both  are  equal- 
ly found  in  the  earliest  literature  and 
the  earliest  art. 
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The  Real  World 

The  motive  in  all  Mr.  Herrick's  nov- 
els is  the  same, — refuge  from  the  chaos 
of  disorganized  living,  and  freedom  of 
the  will  over  the  instincts  of  sex.  This 
particular  story  *  is  the  very  reasonable 
history  of  a  boy,  brought  up  in  poverty 
and  domestic  discord,  who  passes 
through  the  confusion  and  temptations 
of  youth  unscathed,  and  finally  reaches 
that  pivotal  point  in  manhood  where  he  is 
ableto  distinguish  and  deliberately  choose 
between  the  real  life  and  the  more  ambi- 
tious shams  of  living.  The  development 
is  logical  rather  than  sensational.  And 
the  question  involved  of  fidelity  to  com- 
monplace principles  is  an  old  one  that 
has  been  presented  and  admirably  settled 
in  more  than  one  novel  already.  The  au- 
thor is  felicitous  only  in  fitly  naming  it 
and  making  it  the  central  theme  of  his 
book, — in  a  manner  so  pretentious  that 
we  do  not  at  once  discover  the  old  de- 
vice under  this  new  arrangement  of 
morals  and  details. 

John  Pemberton,  the  hero,  is  a  strenu- 
ous, sober-minded,  dull  man,  who  grows 
steadily  upward  through  his  own  illu- 
sions and  uncertainties,  holds  out  with 
ox-like  stubbornness  against  evil  forces 
and  masters  the  power  of  goodness  as 
he  would  master  a  treatise  on  civil  law, — 
by  the  formula  of  "  sticking  at  it," — on 
the  whole,  a  stimulating  personality 
whose  qualities  are  not  intellectual  so 
much  as  they  are  moral  and  everlasting. 

However,  the  author's  disposition  to 
make  the  whole  world  nasty  in  order  to 
contrast  shams  and  subterfuge  virtues 
with  his  model  of  masculine  integrity  is 
more  dramatic  than  truthful.  With  one 
unimportant  exception,  all  the  women  in 
his  story  are  graced  with  an  evil  fascina- 
tion, and  against  their  blandishments  and 
suggestions  the  hero  is  represented  as 
rebelling  and  turning  to  the  magnificent- 
ly virtuous.  According  to  Mr.  Herrick 
this  is  the  logical  way  of  surviving  the 
devil  and  organizing  a  "  real  "  world  be- 
yond the  baleful  influences  of  sex — more 
particularly  the  feminine  sex. 

In  this  "  Real  World  "  Mr.  Herrick 
uses  the  fog  and  bleak,  sea-coast  atmos- 
phere to  produce  the  allegory  of  the  un- 
real,  the   receding,   insubstantial   in   life 


1 1*  The  Reai.  World,     fiy  Robert  Herrick. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 
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itself.  His  style  is  gray  and  the  tone 
of  his  mind  is  somber  rather  than  cheer- 
ful. Apparently  the  iniquities  of  life  in 
general  have  shocked  him  into  a  perma- 
nent sadness.  Only  once  does  he  de- 
scend to  the  red  hysteria  of  passion. 
This,  upon  the  occasion  of  Pemberton's 
final  temptation,  is  marked,  and  suggests 
a  similar  scene  in  a  novel  published  last 
spring,  the  authorship  of  which  is  still 
in  doubt.  In  both  mstances  the  ex- 
travagance is  weakening.  Such  emo- 
tional debaucheries  doubtless  do  occur  in 
real  life ;  but,  like  some  other  decrepi- 
tudes of  humanity,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  decision  and  restraint  of 
the  best  literary  art.  They  belong  to  the 
yellow  journalism  of  our  nature  and  are 
not  decent  when  exposed  along  with  our 
better  deeds. 

jt 

Edwin  Booth.  By  Charles  Townsend  Cope- 
land.  The  Beacon  Biographies.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  75  cents. 

Those  whose  earliest  memories  of  the 
stage  are  the  Shylock  and  Hamlet  of  Ed- 
win Booth  will  welcome  any  book  or 
essay  that  succeeds,  tho  but  slenderly,  in 
preserving  those  images  from  the  touch 
of  forgetfulness.  The  present  little  biog- 
raphy is  written  in  a  vein  of  smartness 
not  quite  consonant  with  the  gravity  of  an 
actor  who  was  everything  except  smart; 
but  it  tells  the  story  of  Booth's  life 
briefly  and  throws  in  now  and  then  a 
word  of  not  futile  criticism  or  comment 
for  which  we  are  grateful.  It  is  good 
to  read  again  a  positive  statement  of 
Booth's  temperance  after  the  first  hard 
struggle  with  an  inherited  appetite  was 
passed.    And  this : 

"  His  eyes  were  dark  brown,  and  so  full  of 
light  that  boys  and  girls  often  kept  the  look 
of  them  as  almost  the  sole  recollection  of  plays 
in  which  they  had  seen  him.  I,  for  one,  saw 
Booth's  Shylock  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  for 
years  after,  I  remember,  the  Jew  to  me  was 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  eyes,  large,  dark,  awful, 
and  bright— above  all,  bright,  and  seeming  to 
give  out  light." 

This  is  well  said  and  true.  Equally 
good  is  Mr.  Copeland's  comment  on 
Booth's  enunciation  of  blank  verse. 
Other  actors  in  the  changed  style  of  act- 
ing may  surpass  Booth  at  various  points, 
hut  it  is  not  likely  that  the  new  method? 
will  again  give  us  the  peculiarly  rich  rcci- 
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tation  of  blank  verse  which  was  Booth's 
greatest  glory.  It  was  art  without  artifici- 
ality, a  rhythmical  cadence,  yet  without  a 
note  of  sing-song,  with  at  times  a  lifting 
of  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a  line  which 
seemed  to  raise  with  it  the  hearer's  emo- 
tion and  carry  him  from  wave  to  wave  of 
feeling.  The  same  effect  may  be  heard 
in  the  best  recitation  of  French  verse,  but 
never  at  present  on  the  English  or  Amer- 
ican stage. 

The  Wages  of  Character.     By  Julien  Gordon. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ^1.25. 

It  is  evident  the  author  of  this 
novel  has  some  very  definite  notions 
about  "  chracter  "  which  do  her  credit 
— tho  we  could  wish  that  she  had 
been  less  severe  in  denying  it  to  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  people  in  her  story. 
Her  text  is  that  jealousy,  however  justi- 
fied by  damaging  evidence,  is  a  malady 
of  the  affectional  nature  which  eventu- 
ally narrows  the  noblest  mind  into  the 
meanness  of  suspicion  and  malice,  and 
tempts  the  tortured  soul  into  petty  vices 
common  to  vulgar  eavesdropping  types. 
But  she  fails  in  the  literary  art  of  con- 
struction. She  does  not  always  keep 
straight  after  the  main  proposition.  And 
in  her  descriptions  of  women  she  in- 
dulges in  too  many  orchard  adjectives. 
One  is  inclined  to  think  of  the  heroine 
as  having  a  sort  of  ripe  fruit  counte- 
nance. 

Sylvia.    By  Evalyn  Emerson.    Boston:    Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  $1.50. 

"  Sylvia  "  is  a  young  American  count- 
ess who  wins  the  distinction  of  being 
called  "  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Eu- 
rope." The  plot  of  the  story  involves 
nearly  every  absurdity  common  to  the 
imaginative  faculties  of  young  lady  nov- 
elists, and  is  developed  in  a  manner  which 
is  melodramatic  to  the  point  of  hysteria. 
The  principal  characters  are  abnormally 
serious  and  wear  their  dress  suits 
throughout  the  romantic  struggle,  to  the 
real  distress  of  easy-going  readers.  But 
the  book  will  have  a  vogue  that  it  could 
not  otherwise  deserve  on  account  of  the 
twelve  drawings  of  "  Sylvia's  "  charming 
face,  made  by  twelve  more  or  less  fam- 
ous American  illustrators,  and  incorpo- 
rated at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 


The  Pines  of  Lory.  By  T.  A.  Mitchell.  New 
York:     Life  Publishing  Co.,  $1.50. 

This  little  novel  is  dedicated  to  "  all 
lovers  of  lovers  and  lovers  of  out  of  door 
things  and  milder  forms  of  folly."  The 
author  is  a  sort  of  literary  buffoon,  see- 
ing nature  from  the  clown's  standpoint, 
and  understanding  sunset  views  with  a 
grotesque  wit  which  renders  such  phe- 
nomena unhallowed  and  commonplace. 
There  is  a  gravity  and  moderation  in 
woodland  nature  which  does  not  fit  in 
with  the  comedy  of  his  spirit.  But  with 
the  "milder  forms  of  folly"  he  is  a  master 
hand,  and  his  stories  are  always  enter- 
taining, in  spite  of  shocking  situations 
and  the  impossible  characters  who  pose 
in  them. 

The  Making  of  Jane.  By  Sarah  Barnwell  El- 
liott. New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.,  ^1.50. 

The  "  Jane  "  referred  to  in  the  title 
of  this  novel  is  not,  as  some  may  suppose, 
a  housemaid  undergoing  the  hardships 
of  domestic  training ;  but  she  is  a  beauti- 
ful, high-spirited  girl  adopted  by  a  wick- 
ed woman  of  the  world  and  tortured  into 
an  unnatural  social  symmetry  by  a  sys- 
tem of  repression  as  effective  as  it  was 
heartless.  The  story  begins  crudely,  but 
develops  in  a  manner  to  surprise  one, 
disclosing  several  characters  of  unusual 
interest — among  them  a  really  fascinat- 
ing villain.  And  the  display  of  unex- 
pected wealth  and  happiness  on  the  last 
page  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  young 
people  who  still  retain  their  romantic 
confidence  in  the  impossible. 

The  Golden  Arrow.  By  Ruth  Hall.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &'  Co.,  $1.25. 

A  colonial  tale  for  boys,  with  the 
scenes  reaching  from  Boston  through  the 
Connecticut  woods  to  the  'little  Baptist 
colony  in  Rhode  Island.  The  characters 
are  those  recklessly  brave  pioneers  who 
have  been  fighting  so  ferociously  for  the 
last  few  years  in  all  the  historical  novels 
of  this  country.  The  author  recites  the 
most  incredible  adventures  in  sentences 
so  simple  and  veracious  that  her  young 
readers  are  not  likely  to  suspect  the  im- 
possibility of  such  exploits.  On  the 
whole,  something  of  the  bloody,  barbaric 
imagination  of  extreme  vouth  is  neces- 
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sary  for  hearty  appreciation  of  the  aver- 
age historical  novel  of  whatever  preten- 
sions, for  they  all  have  in  them  that  fairy 
note  of  pure  exaggeration  which  is  so 
distinctly  a  feature  of  youthful  literature. 

In  Great  Waters.  By  Thomas  A.  Janvier. 
New  York  :     Harper  Bros.,  ^1.25. 

A  volume  of  short  stories,  with  the 
scenes  stretched  here  and  there  along 
shores,  from  the  northern  coast  of  Amer- 
ica across  to  the  dykes  in  Holland, — in- 
deed, wherever  the  earth  appears  to  tip 
perilously  over  into  the  sea.  And  in 
every  instance  the  "  great  waters  "  suck 
out  into  their  depths  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  the  tale.  So  that,  whether  it  is 
the  abandon  of  lovers,  or  the  ribaldry  of 
little  children,  or  the  furious  mirth  of  the 
wicked  that  is  set  forth,  each  is  rendered 
ghastly  by  the  ever-present  knowledge 
that  the  sea  awaits  them  all.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  gallant  resistance,  which  ends 
inevitably  with  the  same  death  stiffening 
under  the  tides.  But  the  author  has 
worked  out  his  notions  with  decision  and 
power,  and  a  horrid  fascination  that  ab- 
solutely sickens  the  imagination. 

Hymns  Historically  Famous.  By  Nicholas 
Smith.  Chicago:"  Advance  Publishing 
Co.,  $1.25. 

Some  thirty  hymns  are  here  included 
which  have  made  their  history,  from  the 
Te  Deiim  and  Veni  Creator  to  the  work 
of  Bonar  and  Miss  Havergal,  with  sup- 
plementary chapters  on  "  Gospel  Songs  " 
and  certain  lyrics  by  American  women. 
Little  or  nothing  of  the  matter  here  pre- 
sented is  new,  and  most  of  it  has  been 
gone  over  again  and  again ;  but  Colonel 
Smith  is  doubtless  right  in  supposing 
that  even  those  who  most  love  and  use 
hymns  are  not  in  danger  of  knowing  too 
much  about  their  origin,  and  that  such 
of  the  clergy  as  attempt  to  lecture  on 
the  subject  would  often  be  thankful  to 
have  such  material  brought  within  their 
reach.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Mr.  Julian's 
"  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,"  which  cov- 
ers the  whole  ground  after  a  fashion,  to 
these  "  popular  "  books  that  nibble  at  a 
few  corners  of  the  field :  perhaps  it  is  a 
pity  that  we  have  nothing  between  the 
two  extremes.  Colonel  Smith's  re- 
searches  have  gone   far  enough   to  at- 


tain general  accuracy,  but  Stephen  the 
Sabaite  did  no  more  than  furnish  a  basis 
or  suggestion  for  "  Art  thou  weary?  " 


Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ. 
For  use  in  advanced  Bible  classes.  By 
Ernest  Devvitt  Burton  and  Shailer  Ma- 
thews.    University  of  Chicago  Press. 

This  volume  gives  a  full  series  of 
lessons  for  the  year  to  be  pursued  by 
Bible  classes.  Professors  Burton  and 
Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
are  providing  in  the  series  to  which  this 
belongs  the  best  course  of  biblical  study 
yet  offered  to  advanced  classes  in  Sunday 
school.  The  great  merit  is  in  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  research  that  is  put 
upon  the  scholar.  In  this  same  connec- 
tion, and  as  an  instance  of  great  value 
on  the  other  extreme  of  compilation,  we 
may  mention  from  the  same  university 
Dr.  Muss-Arnolt's  Theological  and 
Semitic  Literature  for  the  Year  ipoo, 
which  contains  108  solid  pages  of  titles 
of  books  and  articles,  carefully  gathered 
and  classified,  on  theological  and  biblical 
subjects.  Such  a  compilation  is  of  great 
value  to  indicate  sources  for  research. 

Blue  Grass  and  Rhododendron.  Outdoors  in 
Old  Kentucky.  By  John  Fox,  Jr.  New 
York:     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.75  net. 

Mr.  Fox  sketches  the  varied  aspects 
of  outdoor  life  in  the  Kentucky  low- 
lands with  a  charming  grace  and  light- 
ness of  touch.  It  is  another  note  which 
he  strikes  in  depicting  the  life  of  the 
mountains.  The  uplands  are  to  him  the 
more  interesting  half  of  his  province, 
and  we  believe  they  will  prove  so  to  his 
readers.  He  has  an  evident  keenness 
of  observation  and  a  happy  gift  of  de- 
scription, and  he  bears  a  warm  sympathy 
for  the  humanity  he  describes.  His  lone 
mountaineers  are  thus  made  real  to  us, 
and  we  see  them  in  their  daily  life, 
steeped  as  they  are  in  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty, with  primitive  customs  and  yet 
more  primitive  notions  of  social  order 
and  justice.  As  a  literary  work  it  is  well 
written  and  entertaining;  but  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  this,  for  in  a  sense  it  is 
a  contribution  to  a  right  understanding 
of  one  of  America's  great  problems — the 
problem  of  educating  the  Appalachian 
mountaineers. 
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Later  Poems.    By  Alice  Mej-nell.    New  York : 
John  Lane,  Si. 00. 

A  very  slender  volume  of  only  thirty- 
seven  pages — so  "slender  that  a  hasty 
reader  may  come  to  the  end  before  the 
delicate  fragrance  of  it  all  has  had  time 
to  penetrate  his  mind.  And  further- 
more there  is  no  single  poem  here  or 
group  of  poems  whose  excellence  stands 
out  to  every  eye  like  some  of  the 
poems  in  the  earlier  volume,  such  as 
"  Renouncement  "  or  "  Letter  from  a 
Girl  to  Her  Own  Old  Age."  Yet  as  we 
read  these  too  few  later  verses  again 
and  still  a  third  time,  and  savor  them  as 
one  savors  a  new  flower,  we  find  in  them 
at  last  the  same  indescribable  charm, 
only  chastened  now  even  more  than  be- 
fore, so  softened  indeed  as  to  elude  any 
but  the  subtlest  and  most  inquisitive 
taste.  There  is  no  other  poetry  written 
to-day  so  perfect  in  its  own  "  convent 
cell "  of  refinement  as  these  poems  of 
Mrs.  Meynell,  which  come  to  us  at  ever 
rarer  intervals.  So  critical  is  the  poet's 
own  feeling  that  to  criticise  adequately 
would  be  to  quote  the  whole  volume. 

"  Why  wilt  thou  chide, 
Who  hast  attained  to  be  denied? 

Oh  learn,  above 
All  price  is  my  refusal,  Love. 

My  sacred   Nay 
Was  never  cheapened  by  the  way. 
Thy  single  sorrow  crowns  thee  lord 
Of  an  unpurchasable  word. 

"  Oh  strong,  Oh  pure  ! 
As  Yea  makes  happier  loves  secure, 

I  vow  thee  this 
Unique  rejection  of  a  kiss. 

I  guard  for  thee 
This  jealous  sad  monopoly. 
I  seal  this  honour  thine.     None  dare 
Hope  for  a  part  in  thy  despair." 

Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War. 
By  Edward  T.  Cook.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  S5.00. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  valuable 
summary  of  the  history  of  negotiations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal 
has  appeared  in  print.  It  is  thorough 
and  complete  in  scope,  and  fair  in  tone. 
It  is  not  impartial,  in  the  sense  of  show- 
ing no  leaning,  as  the  author  frankly 
admits :  for  he  holds  that  "  substantially 
Great  Britain  has  been  in  the  right  and 
the  Dutch  rei)ublics  have    been    in    the 


wrong."  Yet  despite  his  conviction  of 
the  substantial  justice  of  the  British  posi- 
tion, he  has  furnished  a  model  of  what 
such  a  summary  should  be.  All  phases 
of  the  question,  and  well  nigh  every  con- 
tingent detail,  are  considered.  So  much, 
indeed,  is  given  that  were  it  not  for  the 
masterly  skill  employed  in  arranging  the 
material  the  whole  would  prove  but  a 
blind  wilderness  of  data.  With  the  great 
public,  both  in  England  and  America,  it 
is  probably  true  that  opinions  on  the 
South  African  war  have  become  relative- 
ly fixed,  with  little  likelihood  of  present 
change.  Such  a  book  can,  therefore,  ex- 
ert but  slight  influence  on  current  views. 
Yet  in  the  long  run  it  must  come  to  have 
a  high  value  as  an  authority — as  a  maga- 
zine of  stored  facts  out  of  which,  among 
other  sources,  the  more  permanent  his- 
torical judgment  of  succeeding  times  will 
be  formed.  Mr.  Cook  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  News,  and 
the  substance  of  a  considerable  part  of 
his  book  first  appeared  in  that  journal  in 
the  form  of  editorial  or  special  articles. 
The  matter  was  entirely  rewritten,  elabo- 
rated in  detail  and  weighted  down  by 
copious  quotations  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  by  innumerable  citations  to 
blue  books  and  other  official  documents. 

Captain     Ravenshaw.       By     Robert     Nielson 
Stephenson.     Boston :     L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 

^1.50. 

Captain  Ravenshaw  is  what  Falstafif 
feared  he  himself  might  become,  "  little 
better  than  one  of  the  wicked."  Even 
in  the  pot-houses  and  taverns  of  Eliza- 
bethan London  he  achieves  pre-eminence 
as  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes  and  loose 
morals,  ribald  of  tongue  and  swift  with 
the  sword — a  consummate  master  of  the 
art  of  "  roaring."  But  this  "  bad  man  " 
of  the  period  is  not  incapable  of  generous 
impulses.  In  the  story  he  becomes  the 
savior  of  a  maiden,  whom  he  rescues 
first  from  marriage  with  an  aged  fop 
and  then  from  the  licentious  pursuit  of  a 
court  gallant,  concluding  his  notable 
services  by  marrying  her  himself  and 
living  happily  ever  after — on  her  income ! 
The  story  as  a  story  (and  thus  the  au- 
thor would  have  it  judged)  lacks  what 
Wordsworth  calls  "  inevitableness,"  that 
is,  the  charm  of  spontaneity ;  and  so,  in- 
teresting in  a  way,  it  is  not  compellingl>- 
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interesting.  Considered  as  an  essay  to- 
ward the  interpretation  of  the  private 
life  of  unimportant  people  in  Elizabethan 
London,  the  types  introduced  are  too 
few  and  those  are  too  villainously  noisy 
and  too  noisily  villainous.  The  London 
of  good  Queen  Bess  was  not  Paradise, 
but  was  it  hell  ? 

Treatise  on    International    Law.      By    Hannis 
Taylor.     Chicago :     Callaghan  &  Co. 

This  "  Treatise  on  International  Public 
Law,"  by  our  former  Minister  at  Madrid, 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  compendium 
of  international  law  as  it  stands  to-day ; 
there  is  in  the  volume  much  material  that 
will  prove  of  interest  to  others  than  the 
student  of  diplomacy  and  the  admiralty 
lawyer.  The  layman,  for  instance,  will 
not  pass  over  the  brief  characterizations 
of  the  ancient  State,  of  the  modern  State 
and  of  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  and 
of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  upon  the 
State  system  of  Europe.  Particularly 
suggestive  to  such  a  reader,  also,  will  be 
the  further  material  in  which  the  sources 
of  international  law  are  set  forth,  and  in 
which  is  traced  the  modern  development, 
in  literature  and  in  practice,  of  this 
branch  of  public  law.  This  requires, 
very  properly,  a  cursory  review  of  the 
work  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
science,  from  Grotius  and  Bynkershoek 
to  Martens  and  Snow,  altho,  strangely 
enough,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  forth- 
coming and  highly  important  Digest  by 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Professor  Moore.  The  principal  treaties 
are  considered  in  some  detail,  from  West- 
phalia to  Berlin,  as  is  also  the  extension 
to  the  newly  occupied  continents  of  the 
European  rules,  this  line  of  discourse 
naturally  involving  the  discussion  of  such 
problems  as  those  connected  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Polk  Doctrine. 
The  concluding  three  Parts  of  the  work 
are  more  especially  filled  with  technical 
material,  the  author  giving  detailed  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  in 
time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace,  and  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals.  Every- 
thing l:)ut  the  bulkiness  of  the  volume  will 
make  it  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
Its  value  to  the  professional  man  cannot 
be  considered  here  at  the  length  which 
such  a  work  may  rightly  command,  but  if 
it  secures,  in  association  with  the  other 


volumes  available  or  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, a  position  equal  to  the  author's 
"  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution," 
little  more  can  be  desired. 

The  War  of  the  Civilizations.  By  George 
Lynch.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  ^2.00. 

The  fact  that  China  was  one  of  the 
nations  represented  at  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence gives  a  cutting  irony  to  Mr.  Lynch's 
arraignment  of  the  Allies  for  their  wan- 
tonly destructive  march  to  Peking.  The 
public  still  awaits  a  criticism  of  that  un- 
professional and  dilatory  campaign  from 
the  standpoint  of  military  science,  but  it 
will  take  satisfaction  in  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  that  dignifies  this  account,  which 
otherwise  is  simply  revised  war  cor- 
respondence. The  author's  sympathy 
with  the  Chinese  would  carry  more 
weight,  however,  if  his  knowledge  of  the 
"  Boxer  "  movement  were  more  accurate. 
In  the  representations  upon  which  is 
based  his  hero-worship  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  he  has  evidently  been  imposed 
upon. 

A  Little  Book  of  Tribune  Verse.  By  Eugene 
Field.  Collected  by  J.  G.  Brown.  Den- 
ver :     Tandy,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  ;?i.5o. 

This  collection  was  perhaps  inevitable 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  de- 
sire the  complete  work  of  Eugene  Field. 
In  subject  these  pieces  cover  much  the 
same  range  as  his  later  work, — lullabies, 
"  humorous  "  and  "  Western  "  verse,  and 
parodies.  In  the  first  Field  is  no  more 
than  Stevenson  a  "  Laureate  of  Child- 
hood." Stevenson  expressed  what  a  man 
likes  in  childhood ;  Field,  what  a  mother 
likes.  Witness  his  preposterous  infant 
that  speaks  of  its  eyes  as  "  Mamma's 
jewels — 

"  Set  in  a  bonny  dimpled  face. 
And  shadowed  with  golden  hair." 

Neither  expresses  what  a  child  likes  in 
childhood.  The  other  poems  lose  effect 
by  being  grouped  together,  for  their 
"  humor "  is  of  the  usual  newspaper 
sort, — two  or  three  serious  sounding 
stanzas  with  a  studied  bathos  at  the  end. 
Their  author  would  himself  have  smiled, 
— and  not  altogether  comfortably — at 
the  unearthing  and  republishing  of  these 
early  "  gems  of  wit." 
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Literary    Notes 

Professok  Jeius's  "  Modern  Greece  "  has 
attained  the  dignity  of  the  Eversley  Series. 

....The  American  Historical  Association 
has  awarded  the  Justin-Winsor  prize  for  1901 
to  U.  B.  Phillips,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Graduate  Club,  for  a  monograph  on  "  Georgia 
and  States  Rights." 

....Among  the  more  recent  issues  of  The 
Beacon  Biographies  are  "  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton," by  James  Schouler,  and  "  Samuel  F. 
B.  Morse,"  by  John  Trowbridge.  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.;  75  cents  each.) 

....  At  the  age  of  88  Aubrey  Thomas  de 
Vere  has  died.  His  father  was  Sir  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  the  friend  of  Wordsworth,  and  a 
writer  of  sonnets  much  admired  by  Words- 
worth. Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  son,  was  a  Cath- 
olic and  Celtic  poet  of  no  little  distinction. 

....A  handsome  memorial  volume,  edited 
by  Mr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
contains  a  report  of  the  exercises  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  society's  new  building,  with  a 
description  of  the  building  and  much  interest- 
ing historical  matter. 

....A  committee  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association  is  urging  the  creation  in  this 
State  of  a  State  Record  Commission  furnished 
by  law  with  authority  and  resources  which 
will  enable  it  to  supplement  and,  where  neces- 
sary, control  the  work  of  town,  village,  coun- 
ty and  city  clerks  in  preserving  local  records. 
The  committee  gives  a  deplorable  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  valuable  documents 
are  neglected  and  sometimes  even  deliberate- 
ly destroyed  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State. 
Massachusetts  has  already  adopted  measures 
of  the  kind  demanded  for  New  York,  and  the 
results  have  there  been  most  commendable. 

....These  stanzas  from  "The  Destiny,"  by 
Florence    Brooks,    give    no    adequate    idea    of 
the  passionate   love    lyrics   that   make   up   the 
volume,  but  they  have  a  fine  free  rhythm : 
"  Come  to  me,  little  one,  are  you  afraid? 

See  how  the  storm  blows  keen  on  the  sea. 

Straining  and  streaming,  unfearing,  unreck- 
oning, 

See   the    white    sailing     ships     tossing    and 
beckoning. 

Hear  the  seas  shouting  and  calling  to  me; 

Come  to  me,  little  one,  warrior  maid ! 

"  Child  of  my  heyday,  soul  of  my  blade, 
Slim  as  my  sword  cfnd  as  fiery  and  free. 
See   how    the    storm    skies    are    thundering, 

darkening. 
Loud  is  the  song  of  the  wind  we  are  bark- 
ening, 
Child,  O  my  little  one,  whisper  to  me. 
Wish  me  good  wandering,  warrior  maid !  " 


Pebbles 

i\lRS.  MutiGiNS:  "Your  husband  seems 
like  a  man  with  an  iron  will."  Mrs.  Buggins: 
"  A  pig  iron  will."— Railroad  Gazette. 

...."Ha,  I  will  fool  the  bloodhounds  yet," 
cried  the  fugitive  hoarsely,  and  slipping  on  a 
pair  of  rubbers,  he  erased  his  tracks. — Yale 
Record. 

....There  is  point  in  this  story:  A  burglar 
whose  night  entry  into  the  parsonage  awak- 
ened the  sleepless  pastor,  said  to  his  helpless 
victim :  "  If  you  stir  you're  a  dead  man !  I'm 
hunting  for  money !  "  "  Just  let  me  get  up 
and  strike  a  light,"  pleasantly  replied  the 
dominie,  "  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
the  search." — Boston  Watchman. 

....."Good  morning,  Mrs.  Smythe;  would 
you  please  loan  me  your  horse  blanket?" 
"  Certainly ;  but  what  do  you  wish  to  do  with 
it?"  "I  am  going  to  cover  my  feet  in  the 
automobile.  It  is  dreadfully  cold."  "  A  good 
idea;  and  will  you  loan  me  your  automobile 
coat?"  "What  for?"  "I  am  going  to  the 
horse  show." — Chicago  News. 

. . .  .Many  amusing  stories  have  been  told  of 
the  inquisitiveness  of  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  Chi- 
nese Minister  at  Washington.  His  running 
fire  of  interrogation,  tho  at  times  exceedingly 
embarrassing,  has  been  known  to  result  happily 
for  the  victim,  as  the  following  story  indicates : 

"  Mr.  Wu  was  a  guest  at  a  large  gathering, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  was  intro- 
duced to  one  of  the  debutantes  of  the  season, 
a  modest  and  charming  little  maiden  of  nine- 
teen. The  diplomat  immediately  took  an  in- 
terest in  her  past,  present  and  future,  and,  af- 
ter inquiring  as  to  her  age,  asked : 

"  '  And  you're  not  yet  married  ?  Why 
aren't  you?     Wouldn't  you  like  to  be?  ' 

"  The  girl  blushingly  replied  that  she  had 
no  objection  to  wedded  life,  but  that  nobody 
had  yet  oflfered  himself  as  a  life  partner.  She 
thought  that  satisfied  Mr.  Wu,  who  hurried 
away,  but  not  so.  A  little  while  later  the  pop- 
ular Minister  reappeared,  accompanied  by  a 
young  naval  officer,  lately  out  of  the  Academy, 
whom  he  introduced  something  after  this 
fashion : 

"  '  Miss  Washington,  let  me  present  Mr. 
Turret.  He's  not  married  either,  and  he  wants 
to  be,  for  he  has  just  told  me  so.  You'd  make 
a  fine  young  couple,  just  suited  to  each  other. 
I  hope  you'll  be  happy,'  and  with  that  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Celestial  Empire  withdrew, 
leaving  an  embryo  admiral  and  possibly  a  fu- 
ture society  leader  blushing  crimson  and 
speechless  with  embarrassment. 

"  The  best  part  of  the  story  is  that  within 
half  a  year  Wu's  matchmaking  bore  fruit,  and 
the  young  people  were  married." 

— New   York   Tribun$. 
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More  Expansion 

Once  more  this  era  of  expansion  offers 
fresh  territory  to  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  Hkely  to  take  the  three  Danish 
West  India  Islands.  It  is  the  evident 
lot  of  all  the  West  India  Islands  to  be- 
come first  the  possession  of,  and  later  a 
portion  of,  the  United  States.  That  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  treaty,  and  that 
the  Danish  Rigsdag  will  do  the  same, 
and  that  our  House  of  Representatives 
will  vote  the  money  to  be  paid,  we  do 
not  question.  The  deed  is  now  as  good 
as  done. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  further 
national  expansion,  frightened  pessimists 
who  are  always  expecting  all  sorts  of 
evil,  no  matter  what  we  do.  They  tell 
us  that  the  islands  are  not  worth  the 
price,  that  they  are  a  burdensome  ex- 
pense to  Denmark,  who  would  be  richer 
if  she  could  give  them  away.  Well,  that 
is  a  common  condition  in  business  life. 
A  man  is  often  forced  to  sell  valuable 
property  because  it  costs  him  for  taxes 
and  maintenance  more  than  he  can  af- 
ford, but  for  which  he  has  the  right  to 
charge  a  comfortable  price,  because,  if 
not  worth  his  keeping,  it  is  worth  some 
one's  else  getting.  We  shall  make  the 
islands  a  valuable  possession. 

Then  they  tell  us  that  we  have  no 
right  to  take  the  islands  from  Denmark, 
but  only  from  the  inhabitants.  There 
must  be,  they  say,  a  vote  of  the  people 
there  for  annexation.  Very  well ;  let 
there  be  a  vote.  We  do  not  object,  and 
we  do  not  care  very  much.  The  talk 
about  buying  men,  as  if  they  were  slaves, 
does  not  disturb  us  much.  In  the  first 
place  the  people  have  once  voted  for 
annexation,  and  we  doubt  not  they  would 
do  it  again,  for  it  would  be  greatly  for 
their  interest.  The  only  argument  that 
would  have  any  influence  against  it 
would  come  from  fear  of  a  race  hostility 
in  this  country,  which  might  do  some 
wrong  to  the  colored  inhabitants ;  and 
that  would  not  prevail,  altho  it  might  be 
fostered  by  a  few  Danish  officials  who 
will  fear  that  their  future  office  or  pen- 
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sions  will  be  endangered.  But  the  pro- 
posal to  give  a  plebiscite  on  the  islands 
overlooks  the  Danish  side  of  it.  Den- 
mark is  tired  of  the  burden  and  expense 
and  wants  to  throw  it  off.  She  can  get 
from  us  four  or  five  million  dollars  for 
her  rights  there.  She  knows  she  can 
get  no  other  purchaser,  for  our  Monroe 
Doctrine  stands  in  the  way  and  declares 
that,  while  any  European  Power  can  re- 
duce its  possessions  in  this  hemisphere, 
no  European  Power  can  increase  them; 
that  in  any  change  it  must  be  an  Ameri- 
can Power  that  is  benefited.  Then  Den- 
mark might  conceivably  offer  to  sell  her 
rights  to  the  people  of  the  islands  them- 
selves, and  grant  them  their  independ- 
ence and  microscopic  nationality.  But 
this  they  cannot  accept,  because,  first, 
they  have  not  the  money,  and,  second, 
it  would  be  an  act  of  consummate  folly. 

So  we  are  the  only  possible  buyer,  and 
annexation  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  the  only  salvation  of  these 
islands,  as  it  will  be  for  Jamaica  and  the 
rest  of  them.  They  will  not  thus  be- 
come dependent  or  enslaved  colonies,  but 
will  in  time  become  free  and  independ- 
ent. President  Schurman  says  that  we 
should  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Philippines  shall  become  self-governing 
and  independent.  So  say  we.  When  our 
thirteen  colonies  became  States  in  the 
Union  they  came  as  free  and  independ- 
ent States,  and  free  and  independent 
they  are  still.  They  rule  themselves  and 
rule  the  nation.  There  may  be  Ameri- 
cans who  expect  to  hold  off  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  from 
equal  Statehood  forever,  but  the  people 
will  not  allow  it.  It  is  as  sure  as  any- 
thing in  the  future  that  Hawaii  will 
somehow  get  State  rights  within  half  a 
generation  and  Porto  Rico  within  a 
generation,  and  Cuba  also,  when  it  asks 
the  favor.  If  half  the  width  of  the  Pa- 
cific does  not  frighten  us  for  Hawaii, 
the  whole  width  will  not  frighten  us  for 
the  Philippines,  when  the  time  comes 
for  which  President  Schurman  and  we 
hope. 

This  we  hold,  that  the  United  States 
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is  the  most  favored  and  blessed  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  to 
belong  to  its  territory  and  its  people  is 
the  most  favored  and  blessed  lot  that 
can  accrue  to  our  humanity.  That  is 
because  our  ideals  of  morals  and  of  lib- 
erty and  equality  are  the  highest  yet  at- 
tained in  government.  Not  that  we  have 
yet  attained  our  full  ideal  or  are  yet  per- 
fect, but  there  is  no  sign  that  the  aim  is 
lost,  and  other  nations  are  following  af- 
ter, where  we  have  set  the  example  by 
our  Constitution  of  liberty ;  and  we  hold 
that  as  it  is  a  benefit  to  any  of  the  out- 
lying or  semi-attached  islands  or  regions 
to  come  under  United  States  "govern- 
ment, so  it  is  a  solemn  duty  for  this 
country,  as  the  custodian  and  almoner  of 
liberty,  to  spread  the  mantle  of  its  pro- 
tection over  every  unfortunate  and  im- 
poverished Moabite  Ruth  of  an  island 
that  needs  it.  This  is  a  case  where  we 
gain  and  not  lose  by  giving.  Is  our 
grateful  acceptance  of  our  glorious  heri- 
tage rebuked  as  vainglorious?  We  do 
not  admit  the  rebuke.  We  are  supported 
by  the  acclaim  of  millions  of  alien  immi- 
grants. 

We  see  things  differently  from  what 
we  did  a  generation  ago.  Then  San  Do- 
mingo was  offered  to  us,  and  President 
Grant  had  prescience  enough  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  offer.  The  failure 
of  the  Senate  to  confirm  the  treaty  was 
the  chief  disappointment  of  his  adminis- 
tration. We  are  pleased  to  remember 
that  much  as  we  admired  Senator  Sum- 
ner, The  Independent  earnestly  con- 
demned his  sad  and  mischievous  opposi- 
tion which  killed  the  plan.  Now  our 
people  and  our  Congress  have  a  clearer 
sense  of  our  own  advantage  and  a  high- 
er sense  of  our  stewardship  of  life,  lib- 
erty and  happiness  among  the  nations. 

Honor    and    Expediency    De- 
mand It 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  men  who 
oppose  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar  to  testify  and  argue  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  in  behalf  of  their  own 
pecuniary  interests.  They  have  no  right 
to  misrepresent  the  facts,  but  we  shall 
not  denounce  them  for  using  the  facts 


honestly  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  a  part  of  the  industrial  or  commercial 
advantage  given  to  them  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  But  Congress  is  bound 
to  consider  in  this  case  the  interests  of 
all  the  people,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
producers  of  beet  sugar,  whose  output 
is  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  we 
consume,  or  those  of  cane-growers  in 
Louisiana,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  who 
supply  28  per  cent,  of  it.  The  people  at 
large  are  not  represented  at  these  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  except  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  themselves ;  altho  we 
should  add  that  we  believe  their  inter- 
ests in  this  matter  to  be  fairly  set  forth 
by  the  opinions  of  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  War.  The  sugar  men  stand 
for  the  profits  of  their  factories  and 
plantations ;  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  act  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, for  the  whole  nation. 

It  can  perform  this  duty  only  by  re- 
ducing the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar,  and  the 
reduction  should  not  be  less  than  50  per 
cent.  The  United  States  is  bound  to  do 
this  by  considerations  of  moral  obligation, 
national  honor  and  expediency.  We  end- 
ed Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  partly  because 
the  island  under  that  rule  had  become  a 
constant  source  of  political  irritation  and 
danger,  and  a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
health  of  our  seaboard ;  partly  for  the 
reason  that  we  were  deeply  moved  by 
the  sufferings  of  the  Cuban  people  under 
oppression.  We  served  our  own  inter- 
ests when  we  drove  the  Spaniards  out. 
The  commercial  result  of  that  expulsion 
has  been  a  loss  of  certain  European  mar- 
kets by  the  Cubans,  owing  to  new  tariffs 
against  the  island.  To  us  Cuba  must  now 
look  for  commercial  help.  Here  she  must 
sell  that  crop  upon  which  three-fourths 
of  her  people  live.  We  owe  this  help 
to  the  island  which,  partly  for  our  own 
interest,  we  wrested  from  its  old  com- 
mercial associations,  and  over  which  we 
have  since  retained  absolute  control. 
Before  the  world  and  in  our  own  hearts 
we  are  justly  responsible  for  its  wel- 
fare, so  far  as  that  depends  upon  our 
action. 

When  we  insisted  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment our  moral  obligation  became  even 
more  binding.  That  amendment  does 
not  leave  the  Cubans  free  to  deal  as  an 
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independent  people  with  the  nations  of 
the  world.  It  restricts  their  action  con- 
cerning" the  borrowing  of  money,  the  ne- 
gotiation of  treaties,  and  other  measures 
by  which  an  independent  power  may  bet- 
ter itself  or  obtain  relief  from  depressing 
conditions.  It  requires  them  to  carry  to 
completion,  and  thereafter  to  sustain, 
costly  projects  of  sanitation  as  to  which 
we  have  made  a  beginning.  It  binds 
them  to  maintain  a  good  government 
and  to  preserve  order,  under  the  penalty 
of  the  armed  intervention  of  the  United 
States.  The  requirements  of  the  Piatt 
amendment,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  them  while  under 
duress,  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  Cubans 
if  they  are  to  suffer  industrial  and  com- 
mercial ruin.  Such  ruin  can  be  pre- 
vented only  by  the  tariff  concessions  that 
Cuba  asks  us  to  grant.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  our  military  government  on  the 
island,  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of 
the  President.  For  these  reasons  we  are 
morally  bound  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the 
sugar  which  Cuba  is  now  forced  to  sell 
at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  average 
cost  of  producing  it.  The  alternative  is 
national  dishonor. 

Consideration  of  the  moral  obligation 
continually  suggests  the  argument  for 
expediency  or  purely  material  advantage. 
Only  by  a  condition  of  reasonable  pros- 
perity on  the  island  can  the  maintenance 
of  a  respectable  insular  government  be 
assured,  and  such  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  marketing  of  the  sugar  crop 
at  a  fair  profit.  Bad  government,  dis- 
order, bankruptcy  and  revolution  would 
make  Cuba  again  a  menace  and  a  source 
of  dangerous  irritation.  Such  conditions 
would  put  an  end  to  projects  of  sanita- 
tion, and  our  Southern  States  would 
again  be  exposed  to  costly  epidemics  of 
yellow  fever.  Forcible  intervention,  with 
all  the  evils  in  its  train,  would  follow. 
Wc  should  have  to  do  again  the  work 
so  well  done  in  the  last  three  years  by 
our  military  government  on  the  island, 
and  probably  to  do  it  under  less  favor- 
able conditions.  The  bright  promise  of 
a  contented  and  well-governed  island 
would  not  be  fulfilled,  and  we  should  al- 
ways feel  that  the  deplorable  situation, 
with  all  its  misery  and  cost,  had  been 
caused  by  our  failure  to  respect  our  own 
i)1ain  obligation. 


Prosperity  on  the  island,  with  the  re- 
ciprocal tariff'  concessions  of  the  insular 
government,  will  surely  and  largely  in- 
crease our  exports  for  the  use  of  the 
Cuban  people.  For  some  time  to  come 
their  earnings,  if  they  have  any,  must 
be  spent  in  buying  provisions  and  in  re- 
placing the  various  necessary  possessions 
of  which  they  have  been  stripped  by  war. 
Their  trade  would  grow  under  condi- 
tions of  prosperity,  and  we  should  have 
nearly  all  of  it.  If  a  few  of  our  farmers 
should  lose  a  little  something  in  the  in- 
fant beet  sugar  industry — and  the  evi- 
dence that  they  would  lose  anything  is 
not  conclusive — such  loss  would  be  much 
more  than  covered  by  the  increased  ex- 
ports of  provisions  and  other  agricultur- 
al products.  Cuba's  imports  are  $66,- 
000,000,  of  which  we  supply  $28,000,000. 
With  continued  prosperity  she  might 
spend  three  times  as  much  abroad,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  total  would  be  paid  to 
us.  Is  not  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
escape  from  the  evils  and  dangers  and 
cost  of  Cuban  industrial  ruin  and  politi- 
cal disorder,  as  well  as  for  the  material 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  con- 
cession ? 

There  is  something  in  addition  to  be 
considered  by  our  protected  producers  of 
sugar,  who  protest  against  a  reduction 
of  even  one-tenth  of  a  duty  which  is 
nearly  100  per  cent,  upon  the  price  for 
which  Cubans  must  now  sell  their  output. 
The  annexation  of  the  island  would  be 
hastened  if  the  needed  reduction  should 
not  be  made,  and  annexation  will  mean 
free  trade  in  Cuban  sugar.  Other  sup- 
porters of  the  present  tariff  who  are 
assisting  the  sugar  men  should  also  ask 
themselves  whether  a  denial  of  the  de- 
sired concession  would  not  hasten  that 
general  revision  which  they  want  to  pre- 
vent. We  think  it  would.  As  for  the 
annexation  of  Cuba,  we  regard  that  as 
inevitable ;  but  prosperity  on  the  island 
would  defer  it. 

Congress  ought  to  cut  off  one-half  of 
that  duty  on  sugar,  and  should  do  it 
now.  Honor,  justice  and  expediency  de- 
mand this  action.  The  danger  of  politi- 
cal loss  for  the  Republican  party  lies  in 
the  possible  denial  of  the  concession, 
rather  than  in  a  gracious  and  speedy 
granting  of  it. 
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The  Dangers  of  a  Conservative 

Theology 

We  spoke  last  week  of  the  dangers  of 
a  liberal  theology.  Its  dilution  of  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  inspiration  puts 
God  farther  off  from  the  Ijook,  and  so 
from  man.  Its  critical  attitude  to  mira- 
cles reduces  supernatural  interferences 
with  the  course  of  things,  and  so  the  evi- 
dence they  supply  to  sight  and  sound 
of  God.  Its  doctrine  of  the  progressive 
development  of  religious  truth  magnifies 
the  human  and  diminishes  the  visibly 
divine  element  in  the  Bible,  and  so  weak- 
ens its  supernatural  authority,  and  may 
seem  to  leave  it  open  to  men  to  revise 
their  judgment  of  the  obligation  it  im- 
poses to  a  regenerated  life  of  consecrated 
service  to  God  and  man.  These  dangers 
are  very  serious,  but  a  conservative  the- 
ology has  no  less  dangers. 

We  may  pass  by  the  subjective  danger 
to  the  conservative  himself,  that  of  an 
intolerant  spirit  toward  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent view,  just  as  we  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  combative 
spirit  which  a  liberal  attitude  develops. 
The  intolerant  and  the  combative  are  too 
much  given  to  what  Eichhorn  called 
"  snorting  "  at  each  other. 

One  serious  danger  of  a  conservative 
theology  is  that  it  will  give  the  impres- 
sion to  the  world  that  religion  is  afraid 
of  investigation ;  that  it  has  a  sneaking 
fear  that  its  claims  will  not  bear  investi- 
gation. These  are  days  in  which  the 
hunt  after  truth,  through  every  highway 
and  squirrel-track  of  research,  is  and 
must  be  made,  no  matter  whether  the 
squirrel-track  run  up  a  tree,  or  the  high- 
way lead  to  the  city  of  God.  All  must 
be  explored ;  nothing  is  too  trivial  or 
too  sacred  to  be  neglected.  Milton's  pic- 
ture of  the  eager  search  for  truth,  as  that 
of  Isis  for  the  torn  and  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Osiris,  does  not  over- 
draw the  glory  and  the  obligation  of 
this  spirit  of  investigation  for  truth,  even 
more  passionate  in  our  day  than  in  his. 
If  now  Christian  believers,  instead  of 
encouraging  research  into  the  history  of 
the  composition  of  the  Bible,  resent  such 
research,  and  give  the  impression  that 
the  Book  is  too  sacred  to  be  studied  ex- 
cept under  their  direction  and  within  their 
limitations,  then  the  men  who  are  fired 
with  the  love  of  untrammeled  truth  will 


surely  be  repelled  from  such  a  religion. 
They  will  identify  it  with  superstition. 
Their  contempt  for  the  obscurantist  at- 
titude will  pass  into  contempt  for  the 
religion  which  obscures. 

This  is  no  imaginary  danger.  We  see 
it  all  about  us.  It  percolates  from  teach- 
er to  pupil,  from  the  lecturer  and  essay- 
ist all  through  the  people,  and  largely 
explains  the  sentiment  of  supercilious, 
patronizing  contempt  so  often  displayed 
toward  those  who  hold  fast  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Another  serious  danger  of  a  conserva- 
tive theology  is  that  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  revulsion  which  comes  when 
the  extravagant  nature  of  its  claims  is 
discovered.  Some  men  have  been  hap- 
pily inoculated  in  their  youth  with  a  little 
healthy  skepticism.  They  are  protected 
in  later  years  against  the  virus  of  un- 
belief. But  many  of  us  have  been  taught 
a  mechanical  doctrine  of  the  Bible  which 
makes  it  totally  divine,  with  practically 
no  injection  of  human  weakness  or  error. 
When,  by  some  sudden  inlet  of  light, 
perhaps  by  reading  some  unsympathetic 
book,  such  people  are  wrenched  away 
from  their  old  blind,  unreasoned  faith  in 
an  extravagant  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  wrenched  away 
also  from  all  the  religious  faith  which 
they  had  based  solely  on  the  word  of 
God,  as  they  had  understood  it  to  com- 
mand unreasoning  acceptance  because 
found  in  the  Bible.  When  they  seem  to 
see  the  Bible  undermined,  all  goes.  They 
become  scornful  unbelievers ;  it  may  be 
of  the  silent  kind,  or  it  may  be  that  they 
will  "  snort  "  worse  than  the  advocates 
of  the  opposing  theologies. 

All  this  tends,  of  course,  to  the  dif- 
fusion in  the  community  of  a  disbelief 
not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  in  God  him- 
self. When  those  who  have  been  as- 
sured by  their  religious  teachers  that 
everything  depends  on  an  infallible 
Bible  come  to  find  that  it  is  not  inerrant, 
and  then  throw  it,  as  well  as  its  author- 
ity, aside,  then  they  are  open  to  the  claims 
of  such  authority  as  they  think  they  can 
trust,  the  authority  of  science,  of  geology, 
of  biology,  of  anthropology.  Here  is  the 
explanation  of  a  large  part  of  the  ma- 
terialistic spirit  which  underlies,  where  it 
does  not  overlie,  so  much  of  the  teachings 
that  permeate  public  thought;  or,  if  not 
the    materialism    of    Ilaeckel,  then    the 
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agnosticism  of  Spencer  and  Darwin  and 
Tyndall  and  Huxley.  Why,  the  Bible, 
they  say,  would  require  us  to  believe  that 
the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  that 
Eve  was  made  out  of  a  rib,  that  there 
was  once  a  Flood  which  covered  all  the 
high  mountains.  We  know  better,  they 
say.  We  have  proved  Evolution.  We 
don't  need  to  go  to  the  Bible  for  our 
instruction.  Away  with  it  and  its  priests ! 
Such  an  attitude  is  the  direct  result, 
which  everybody  sees,  of  the  extrava- 
gant conservative  claims. 

The  old  conservatism  is  passing  away. 
It  is  already  past  in  our  halls  of  learn- 
ing. Here  and  there,  like  St.  Helena  in 
the  ocean,  there  may  be  found  a  lone 
scholar  who  resists  all  the  accepted  con- 
clusions of  criticism  and  science ;  but  their 
day  is  past.  The  danger  is  small  now 
in  our  better  theological  seminaries.  The 
chief  danger  is  in  our  country  pulpits 
and  in  our  Sunday  schools.  It  is  there 
that  intolerance  is  still  in  danger  of 
breeding  the  unbelief,  the  infidelity  which 
poisons  the  community  because  it  throws 
off  God,  and  makes  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  a  man  accepts  the  su- 
preme resolve  of  a  consecrated,  and  so  a 
religious,  life.  The  loss  of  God,  and  so 
the  loss  of  the  sense  of  obligation  to  a 
life  of  unselfish  love,  is  the  common  dan- 
ger of  both  a  liberal  and  a  conservative 
theology. 

America's    Inferior    Position    in 

the  Scientific  World 

An  interesting  article  in  the  January 
North  American  Review  by  Carl  Snyder 
contrasts  the  small  list  of  Americans 
who  have  been  eminent  in  science  with 
the  longer  list  of  European  names,  and 
arraigns  us  in  somewhat  the  way  Mat- 
thew Arnold  did  England  when  he  made 
the  startling  but  truthful  statement  that 
the  smallest  German  university  con- 
tributed more  to  human  knowledge  than 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  all  their 
wealth.  Similar  articles  appear  from 
time  to  time,  aiming  to  show  that  Amer- 
ica has  no  art,  no  literature,  no  archi- 
tecture, no  music  or  no  drama  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison  with  the  older 
nations.  Such  writing  has  its  value,  for 
undoubtedly  the  average  American  has 
too  exalted  an  idea  of  the  standing  of 


his  country  in  the  civilized  world.  So 
has  the  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman, 
the  Boer  and  the  Cuban.  But  in  such 
comparisons  it  is  usually  America  against 
the  world,  frequently  the  world  in  all  its 
past  history,  and  we  are  reproached  for 
not  having  in  a  hundred  years  produced 
a  Newton,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Raphael,  a 
Phidias  and  a  Moses.  Mr.  Snyder  avoids 
the  latter  fallacy  to  some  extent  by  de- 
voting his  attention  mostly  to  those 
branches  of  science  which  have  developed 
within  recent  years,  and  where,  as  he 
says,  tho  not  quite  accurately,  "  our  own 
country  has  had  an  equal  chance  with 
any  other."  He  shows  that  in  such  new 
fields  as  electro-chemistry,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, cathode  rays,  neurology  and  bac- 
teriology American  contributions  have 
been  few  and  comparatively  insignificant. 

All  this  has,  unfortunately,  too  much 
truth  in  it  and  it  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  yet  in  his  effort  to  make 
out  a  case  the  author  has  introduced 
some  exaggerations  and  unfair  compari- 
sons. American  scientists  are  dismissed 
with  mere  mention,  while  the  triumphs 
of  foreign  research  are  eloquently  de- 
picted. He  names  Cope,  Leidy  and 
Marsh  "  as  potent  factors  in  establish- 
ing the  truth  of  evolution,"  but  he  does 
not  clearly  show  how  their  work  on 
vertebrates,  together  with  such  men  as 
Lesquereaux  and  Ward  in  paleobotany, 
Hyatt  and  Beecher  in  invertebrates, 
Dana  in  mineralogy.  Hall  and  the  corps 
of  the  national  and  State  geological  sur- 
veys, have  brought  this  country  well 
abreast  of  any  other  in  the  world  in  the 
allied  sciences  of  geology,  paleontology 
and  mineralogy,  altho  until  recently  our 
museums  could  not  compare  with  those 
of  Europe  in  endowment  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Snyder  says  that  "  the  history  of 
this  wonderful  science  (chemistry)  could 
be  written  in  full  detail  without  mention 
of  perhaps  more  than  a  single  American 
name"  (Willard  Gibbs).  On  the  con- 
trary, American  work  occupies  a  good 
many  pages  in  "  Beilstein,"  and  in  any 
organic  chemistry  the  names  of  Remsen 
and  Nef  and  their  pupils  will  be  found 
frequently  in  the  references.  Of  the 
original  matter  published  in  chemistry 
every  year,  amounting  to  20,000  pages, 
American  chemists  contribute  about 
two  thousand.  It  is  true  this  is  not 
our  share ;  we  should  do  at  least  a  fourth 
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of  the  world's  work  in  any  science,  but 
it  is  worth  mentioning.  In  physics,  the 
interferometer  and  the  echelon  spectro- 
scope of  Michelson  (whom  Mr.  Snyder 
calls  Michaelson)  are  as  important  as  the 
electrical  furnace  of  Moissan  (which  he 
spells  Moisson).  He  omits  reference  to 
botany,  where  our  work,  at  least  in  tax- 
onomy, has  been  as  good  as  any.  No 
investigations  on  the  chemistry  of  food 
and  the  way  it  is  used  in  the  human  body 
have  been  made  in  Europe  which  com- 
pare in  extent  and  thoroughness  with 
those  of  Atwater  and  others  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Snyder  lays  special  stress  on 
the  application  of  the  ionic  theory  of 
solution  to  the  mechanism  of  living  tis- 
sues, even  going  so  far  as  to  say  "  that 
if  we  have  a  complete  theory  of  solutions 
we  shall  have  a  complete  theory  of  life," 
but  he  does  not  mention  that  the  group 
of  experimental  zoologists  which  we  as- 
sociate with  Wood's  Holl  have  done  as 
much  as  any  in  this  very  line  of  investi- 
gation. Is  not  experimental  psychology 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  science?  If  so, 
surely  such  men  as  James,  Hall,  Scrip- 
ture and  others  are  entitled  to  credit  for 
having  helped  to  make  it  one. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  rebuttal  of  the 
argument  by  counter  claims,  but  the 
truth  lies  between  Fourth  of  July  rant 
and  fashionable  pessimism,  and  we 
should  know  our  real  position.  Not  one 
of  the  Nobel  prizes  for  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries in  medicine,  physics  and  chem- 
istry, the  most  important  work  in  litera- 
ture and  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
came  to  America,  and,  what  is  worse, 
there  was  scarcely  an  American  name 
mentioned  in  the  competition.  This 
is  to  be  taken,  not  with  resentment  nor 
with  charges  of  partiality,  but  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  judgment  of  a  body  of  men 
as  competent  and  unbiased  by  position 
and  nationality  as  could  be  found. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  origi- 
nal contributions  to  knowledge  the 
United  States  is  not  in  the  first  rank 
with  Germany,  France  and  England,  but 
rather  with  such  countries  as  Russia, 
Italy,  Sweden  and  Japan.  It  is  probable 
that  for  some  time  to  come  the  best  scien- 
tists, like  the  best  apparatus,  will  bear 
the  stamp,  "  Made  in  Germany." 

The  fundamental  reason  for  this  state 
of  things  is  that  in  this  country,  more 
than  any  other,  the  people  rule,  and  the 


American  people  do  not  yet  realize  the 
importance  of  scientific  research.  Our 
universities  are  ranked  in  the  popular 
mind  by  the  number  of  their  students 
and  by  their  athletic  victories,  rather  than 
by  their  output  of  new  learning.  If  a 
rich  man  wishes  to  do  anything  for  sci- 
ence he  usually  thinks  only  of  an  ob- 
servatory with  a  very  big  telescope,  altho 
an  endowed  laboratory  of  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, physiology  or  psychology  is  much 
more  needed  and  would  produce  discov- 
eries more  important  either  from  an  ab- 
stract or  a  practical  point  of  view.  As 
Mr.  Snyder  points  out,  we  have  no  na- 
tional university  like  "the  College  de 
France,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
cannot  accomplish  as  much  in  research 
as  the  Royal  Institution  of  London.  The 
contribution  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  for 
medical  research,  and  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution are  just  what  are  most  needed. 
We  read  enough  and  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  can  talk.  What  we  do  need 
is  to  know  more.  We  are  not  lacking  in 
libraries,  but  we  want  better  stufif  to  put 
in  them.  Yankee  curiosity  can  be  relied 
upon  to  learn  about  any  new  scientific 
discovery  very  quickly  and  Yankee  in- 
genuity will  speedily  apply  it  to  practical 
purposes,  but  so  far  these  two  faculties 
of  our  national  genius  have  been  largely 
supported  by  foreign  importation  of 
ideas.  There  are  grounds  for  the  hope 
that  the  balance  of  trade  in  intellectual 
products  will  in  the  future  turn  in  our 
favor.    As  was  said  by  a  prominent  citi 

zen  of  (let  the  reader  fill  in  the 

blank  with  any  town  he  has  an  aversion 
for),  "When  this  town  does  go  in  for 
culture,  she  gets  there  with  both  feet 
and  don't  take  a  back  seat  for  nobody." 
Let  us  hope  that  the  same  commendable 
enterprise  will  be  shown  in  scientific 
matters  now  that  public  attention  is  be- 
ing directed  toward  our  deficiencies  in 
that  respect. 

The  Evolution  of  the  West 

Reports  of  accomplishments  in  that 
extensive  portion  of  our  country  de- 
scribed somewhat  vaguely  as  "  the 
West  "  indicate  a  measure  and  quality  of 
development  not  fully  comprehended  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  history  of 
the  prairie  States  is  a  record  of  evolu- 
tion. The  striking  incidents,  the  thrilling 
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situations,  the  storms,  the  drouths,  the 
political  upheavals  and  the  financial  dis- 
turbances command  staring  headlines  in 
the  press  and  are  remembered.  The 
everyday  business  life,  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  new  homes  and  the  steady 
progress  toward  independence  fail  to 
reach  the  public  with  the  same  insistence. 
This  is  always  true  of  the  development 
of  a  new  country,  and  in  consequence  ex- 
aggerated ideas  are  entertained  and  the 
real  underlying  basis  of  progress  is  for- 
gotten. 

The  agricultural  West,  which  has 
come  to  mean  the  States  east  of  the 
Rockies  and  extending  to  the  Mississippi, 
has  passed  through  three  distinct  eras : 
Pioneering,  experiment  and  permanency. 
The  first  was  encountered  in  the  days  of 
the  prairie  schooner  and  the  border 
troubles.  In  it  were  laid  social  founda- 
tions and  the  basis  of  government.  The 
second  included  the  boom  period,  when 
financial  bubbles  existed  alike  in  town 
and  country,  and  when  debts  were  as- 
sumed without  a  reasonable  hope  of  pay- 
ment. At  its  end  came  the  hour  of  set- 
tlement, when  the  mortgages  were  fore- 
closed and  the  despairing  comment  of 
the  debtors  attracted  attention  through- 
out the  business  world. 

Out  of  the  stress  of  the  time  of  settle- 
ment came  lessons  of  thrift  and  economy, 
and  these  have  been  of  value  in  the  later 
accomplishments  that  are  strikingly 
shown  in  the  condition  of  the  West  and 
Southwest,  now  come  to  their  heritage. 

A  new  immigration  to  the  Western 
lands  has  been  manifest  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  composed  not  of  fortune 
seekers,  who  are  asking  for  free  land, 
but  of  men  who  have  succeeded  in  some 
measure  in  the  East  and  are  looking  for 
cheaper  lands,  where  they  can  provide 
for  their  families.  Not  less  than  100,000 
people  have  been  taken  through  the  St. 
Paul  gateway  during  the  past  season. 
At  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  similar 
throngs  arc  reported.  The  railroads 
have  carried  the  largest  number  of  home 
seekers  on  their  immigrant  excursions 
since  1887.  Lands  have  been  occupied 
in  sections  deserted  for  a  decade,  farms 
have  been  sold  by  the  thousand,  the  for- 
mer owners  moving  on,  with  the  con- 
tented manner  of  the  Westerner,  to  yet 
cheaper  sections.  The  largest  mileage  of 
new  railroad  built  during  1901  by  any 


State  was  in  Texas,  583  miles,  and  Okla- 
homa territory  came  next  with  427  miles. 
It  is  an  index  of  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  the  Southwest,  for  every  new 
line  means  more  towns,  more  business 
houses  and  more  homes.  Hundreds  of 
men  are  working  now  on  further  exten- 
sions of  the  roads  of  that  section  and  it 
will  be  but  a  short  time  until  the  now  un- 
occupied lands  will  be  as  closely  threaded 
with  steel  rails  as  are  Illinois  and  In- 
diana. This  means  much  in  the  equal- 
izing of  the  handicap  which  has  been 
placd  on  Western  products  because  of 
distance  from  market.  The  West  is 
building  up  a  market  of  its  own  through 
the  encouragement  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, but  it  is  also  coming  closer  each 
year  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  new  period  in  the  evolution  of  the 
West  means  much  both  economically  and 
politically.  The  long  years  of  crowding 
into  the  factory  towns  and  great  centers 
of  distribution  have  caused  some  neglect 
of  the  agricultural  development  along 
practical  lines.  But  now  the  West,  with 
its  more  productive  lands,  has  eclipsed 
the  agriculture  of  the  older  States,  and 
the  changing  of  trade  conditions  has 
caused  a  shifting  of  population  such  as 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  places  of  the  West. 
The  great  grain  and  cattle  districts  are 
recognized  as  permanent  money  produc- 
ers. Under  the  better  understood 
methods  of  agriculture,  and  with  the  aid 
of  irrigation,  where  such  is  feasible,  the 
yields  have  astonished  the  nation.  For 
instance,  the  five  leading  States  of  the 
country  in  the  value  of  wheat  and  corn 
in  1900  were  Kansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska and  Missouri.  Nebraska  pro- 
duced three  times  and  Kansas  four  times 
as  much  as  Pennsylvania,  yet  neither  has 
a  population  of  1,500,000,  compared  with 
6,300,000  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
in  the  development  of  the  West,  and  one 
of  the  least  realized  in  the  older  States, 
is  that  the  West  is  becoming  like  the 
East.  The  era  of  the  sod  house  has 
passed  away.  The  frame  cabin  has 
largely  given  way  to  the  more  commo- 
dious dwelling,  that  is  as  completely  fur- 
nished and  as  modern  in  design  as  those 
of  the  farming  sections  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  The  towns  are  progressing  from 
the  frame  store  with  square  front  to  the 
brick  block  with  electric  lights  and  tele- 
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phones.  The  farmer  on  the  Nebraska 
plain,  twelve  miles  from  town,  served  by 
a  rural  delivery  route,  reads  the  morning 
Associated  Press  news  before  eleven 
o'clock,  and  is  as  familiar  with  the  events 
of  the  world  as  is-  the  farmer  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  New  York.  He  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  as  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  progress  of  events,  and  the 
traveler  is  surprised  to  find  how  complete 
is  his  contentment.  The  old  conception 
of  the  settler  as  a  gaunt,  hungry,  half 
clothed  struggler  with  nature  must  give 
way  to  the  actual  picture — the  owner  of 
a  fertile  farm,  that  is  fenced  and  im- 
proved, that  gives  a  fair  return  every 
year  and  allows  the  farmer  considerable 
enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  of  life  as  well 
as  a  very  generous  supply  of  the  necessi- 
ties. 

The  evolution  of  the  West  does  not 
mean  that  it  has  come  to  a  position  of 
assured  affluence,  as  some  excitable  cor- 
respondents would  have  us  believe,  but 
that  it  has  come  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  its  possibilities,  that  it  is  gaining 
steadily  in  population  and  wealth,  that  it 
has  conquered  some  of  the  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  days  of.  new  settlement  and 
is  on  the  substantial  way  toward  busi- 
ness independence.  This  is  not  every- 
thing, but  it  is  enough  to  mark  a  new 
and  important  era  in  the  development  of 
the  level  lands. 


Tuberculosis  Contagion 

The  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service  that  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  is  a  dangerous  con- 
tagious disease,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
clusion by  the  Treasury  Department  of 
immigrants  affected  by  the  disease,  have 
been  the  source  of  no  little  discussion 
among  medical  men  throughout  the 
country.  A  resolution  was  presented  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  deprecating  any  such 
harsh  measures  and  asking  the  depart- 
ment to  reconsider  the  question  because 
of  the  evils  that  are  likely  to  flow  from 
giving  governmental  authority  to  any 
such  exaggerated  notion  of  the  danger 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  This 
resolution  has  received  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  most  experienced  and  con- 
servative physicians  in  the  city  and  now 


only  awaits  the  presentation  of  more 
definite  details  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  to  be  sent  to 
the  authorities  at  Washington  for  their 
consideration. 

While  we  have  learned  that  tubercu- 
losis is  not  hereditary  but  may  be  con- 
tracted by  contact  with  patients  suffering 
from  the  disease,  it  is  not  contagious 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  only 
communicable.  The  danger  lies  in  the 
sputum  of  the  patient,  and  if  that  be 
properly  disposed  of  the  risk  of  asso- 
ciation with  sufTerers  from  tuberculosis 
is  very  slight.  This  is  no  mere  theoretic 
conclusion,  but  has  been  demonstrated 
often  in  actual  practice.  Physicians  and 
attendants  at  consumptive  hospitals  are 
not  more  liable  to  suffer  from  the  dis- 
ease than  the  general  run  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis among  these  people  is  actualh 
lower  than  among  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  records  of  Brompton  Hos- 
pital for  consumptives  in  London  form 
an  absolute  demonstration  of  this  fact, 
and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  carefully 
kept  statistics  of  the  great  sanatoria  for 
tuberculosis  in  Germany  which  have 
been  running  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

It  is  well  to  arouse  the  general  pub- 
lic to  a  realization  of  the  dangers  of  the 
communication  of  tuberculosis,  but  these 
are  by  no  means  so  serious  as  the  recent 
Government  regulation  would  seem  to 
imply.  As  the  result  of  the  terrorizing 
effect  of  the  declaration  that  tubercu- 
losis is  a  dangerous  contagious  disease 
much  suffering  may  be  inflicted  and  no 
real  good  accomplished.  Already  in  cer- 
tain occupations  men  suffering  from  a 
persistent  cough  are  being  refused  work 
or  are  being  dismissed.  Needless  to  say 
a  chronic  cough  may  be  due  to  many 
causes  besides  tuberculosis.  Not  only 
this,  but  workmen  have  been  questioned 
as  to  the  health  of  their  families,  and 
those  who  have  relatives  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  are  rejected.  These  things 
are  not  possibilities,  but  have  actually 
happened.  In  one  case  a  poor  scrub- 
woman was  refused  her  usual  work  in 
an  offlce  building  because  she  was  sup- 
porting a  tuberculous  husband.  There 
are  many  families  among  the  poorer 
classes  against  whom  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  boycott  as  this  would  cause  un- 
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told  suffering.  There  is  absolutely  no 
need  for  any  such  stringent  precautions. 

The  crusade  against  tuberculosis  is 
the  greatest  movement  in  present  day 
practical  sociology  and  will  eventually 
save  the  greatest  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering. It  must  not  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, as  crusades  are  ever  prone  to  do, 
to  accomplish  serious  unnecessary  evil 
while  working  out  its  beneficent  purpose. 
A  rational  insistence  on  proper  prophy- 
lactic precautions  is  worthy  of  our  new 
century.  A  senseless,  cowardly  dread, 
afraid  of  the  shadow  of  disease,  would 
transport  us  to  the  days  when  epidemics 
deprived  men  of  reason  and  humanity 
and  every  feeling  except  supreme  selfish- 
ness. We  have  had  the  announcement 
of  late  that  various  towns  in  New  York 
and  California  were  about  to  exclude 
tuberculous  patients.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  to  regulate  their  lives  and 
habits  so  that  they  will  not  be  sources 
of  contagion.  The  death  rate  from  tu- 
berculosis in  the  villages  near  the  great 
German  sanatoria  for  consumptives  at 
Falkenstein  and  Gerbersdorf  has  actual- 
ly dechned,  instead  of  increasing,  since 
the  establishment  of  these  institutions. 
The  villagers  have  learned  the  precious 
hygienic  lessons  that  constitute  such  an 
important  part  of  the  sanatorium  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  and  they  have 
profited  by  them. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  communicable,  not  a 
contagious,  disease.  All  of  the  danger  is 
confined  to  the  sputum  of  patients,  and 
if  this  be  properly  cared  for  there  need 
be  no  fear.  Long  ago  the  Chinese  visit- 
or to  the  Occident  thought  the  carrying 
of  a  handkerchief  a  disgusting  proceed- 
ing. The  modern  sanitarian  agrees  with 
the  Oriental  and  adds  the  opinion  that 
it  may  be  a  very  dangerous  habit.  Some 
way  of  disposing  of  expectoration  other- 
wise than  the  linen  excuse  mUst  be  pro- 
vided. If  this  is  done  and  the  sputum 
not  allowed  to  become  dry,  to  be  ground 
up  into  dust  for  future  inspiration,  then 
the  presence  of  tuberculous  patients  need 
occasion  no  dread  unless  the  relations 
with  them  should  go  as  far  as  the  use 
of  eating  or  drinking  utensils,  towels  or 
napkins  or  the  like  in  common  with 
them.  Common  sense  will  restrain  our 
generation  from  ultra-rational  proceed- 
ings in  this  matter  of  the  prophylaxis 
of    tuberculosis,    if    only    governmental 


authority  can  be  kept  from  encouraging 
the  ever  present  tendency  to  extremes 
so  characteristic  of  the  popular  attitude 
toward  disease. 

T  ^  ,.  ,  The  current  newspaper 
International  ,,  tCt        1 

^  rumors     that    our     Naval 

Espionage         „  , 

Department     has     c  o  m- 

plained  to  Lord  Pauncefote  of  the  ex- 
cessive zeal  of  Capt.  Lewis  Bayly,  the 
British  naval  attache  at  Washington, 
make  disagreeable  reading.  Whether 
they  are  founded  in  fact  or  not,  it  is  time 
that  the  system  which  not  only  allows  but 
promotes  espionage  were  brought  to  ari 
end,  in  the  interest  of  common  honesty 
as  well  as  of  international  good  feeling. 
The  recent  biography  of  Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  makes  it  possible  to  quote 
the  authority  of  that  eminent  judge  in 
support  of  such  a  reform.  In  sending 
to  Queen  Victoria  an  account  of  the 
Dreyfus  trial,  of  which  he  was  a  specta- 
tor, he  protested  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  the  practice  of  the  Powers  to 
use  military  attaches  for  discreditable 
purposes.  Referring  to  the  British  mili- 
tary attache  at  Paris,  Lord  Russell  said : 

"  Is  it  not  painful  to  think  that,  received  on 
terms  of  equality  in  French  society,  enjoying 
their  courteous  hospitality,  he  is  nevertheless 
all  the  time,  according  to  his  duty,  playing  the 
part,  in  a  less  or  in  a  greater  degree,  of  a  spy 
upon  France's  military  proceedings  and  ar- 
rangements? For  example,  he  might  this 
evening  be  a  guest  at  the  table  of  M.  de  Gallif- 
fet,  and  yet,  upon  returning  to  his  rooms,  he 
would,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  be 
obliged  to  hold  parley  with  a  treacherous  sec- 
retary of  his  host  whom  he  found  awaiting 
him,  and  who  had  brought  him,  for  payment, 
a  secret  document  of  importance  filched  from 
the  private  bureau  of  his  master." 

The  writer  of  the  report  added  the 
recommendation  that,  if  espionage  of 
this  kind  must  be  kept  up,  it  should  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  different  class 
of  men,  so  that  gentlemen  in  honorable 
service  in  the  army  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  soil  their  fingers  with  it.  Lord 
Russell's  indignation  was  by  no  means 
excessive.  As  long  as  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  war  it  will  probably  be  impos- 
sible to  exclude  the  deception  of  an  en- 
emy from  the  recognized  expedients 
of  actual  hostilities,  but  it  would  surely 
be   practicable   for   the   leading   nations 
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of  the  world  to  agree  to  the  observation 
of  a  higher  standard  in  time  of  peace. 

g  New  Jersey  seems  to  have  made 

_  ,  an  admirable  choice  in  its  suc- 
cessor to  Senator  Sewell.  Mr. 
John  F.  Dryden  was  a  poor  Maine  boy 
who  had  ambition  and  wanted  an  educa- 
tion. He  entered  Yale,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  because  of  sickness.  He 
then  went  into  business,  became  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  organizations  in 
New  Jersey,  and  acquired  considerable 
wealth.  He  is  a  man  of  high  character 
as  well  as  reputation  for  business  abil- 
ity, and  has  not  neglected  his  public  du- 
ties. This  is  one  of  the  kind  of  men 
that  are  fitly  chosen  for  the  most  exalted 
legislative  office.  While  wealth  should 
not  be  allowed  to  buy  a  senatorship,  as  it 
has  in  a  few  cases,  the  qualities  which 
can  acquire  wealth  legitimately  are  good 
qualities  in  a  senatorship  or  any  other 
high  position.  We  hope  the  time  will 
never  come  when  a  man  no  richer  than 
Abraham  Lincoln  or  Henry  Wilson  or 
Garfield  or  Hayes  or  McKinley  cannot 
aspire  to  the  highest  office,  and  equally 
we  hope  the  time  is  far  distant  when 
jealousy  will  shut  out  from  office  a  man 
who  is  as  rich  as  George  Washington,  or 
John  Hancock,  or  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  or 
Seth  Low,  or  Theodore  Roosevelt,  or 
John  F.  Dryden. 

The  Collapse  ,^^^-  ^g.^^  Stanton  Mac- 
ofMaclay  l^^'  ^^^}^S  been  ejected 
from  his  place  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  being  no 
longer  therefore  under  the  prohibitory 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  im- 
posing silence,  now  utterly  and  complete- 
ly collapses.  In  our  issue  of  October  31, 
in  the  course  of  an  interview  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  The  Independent,  he 
stated  that  "  certain  naval  officers  were 
responsible  for  his  reflections  on  Admiral 
Schley,"  and  that  he  "  had  their  letters  " 
to  "  prove  "  it.  He  now  calmly  admits 
that  he  has  no  such  letters.  He  also 
says,  in  an  interview  for  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser : 

"  No  officer  of  the  Navy  or  anybody  con- 
nected with  the  Navy  ever  biased  my  opinion 
in  reference  to  Admiral  Schley,  or  attempted 
to  do  so.  .  .  .  None  of  the  officers  ever 
approved  the  parts  of  the  proof  sheets  reflect- 
ing on  Schley.    I  never  said  so." 


And  finally  he  now  asserts  that  his 
charges  against  Schley  were  based  on 
"  the  official  reports  of  Schley  himself 
principally."  He  also  denies  that  he 
called  Schley  a  coward;  he  only  used 
the  words  "  caitiff  flight  "  and  "  coward- 
ly." The  investigation  undertaken  by 
The  Independent  abundantly  proved 
that  there  was  no  basis  for  Mr.  Maclay's 
statement  that  nearly  every  commanding 
officer  concerned  had  corrected  his  proof 
sheets,  and  therefore  Mr.  Maclay's  denial 
at  the  present  time  was  unnecessary. 
The  Independent  congratulates  the 
very  few  officers — and  especially  Com- 
mander Wainwright — who  refused  to  an- 
swer whether  they  had  thus  aided  Mr. 
Maclay  or  not,  upon  the  exoneration 
which  he  has  now  afforded  them. 

T,,     D  ,,r         Before    the    invention 

The  Roman  Way         ,     ,  ^ 

,  „    ,    ,.  01  the  system  of  pro- 

of Protection  ,       .  -^         .       .    ^ 

tection  of  native  indus- 
try by  tariffs,  drastic  measures  had  some- 
times to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep 
down  foreign  competition.  In  Rev.  6 :  6 
M.  Salomon  Reinach  thinks  there  is  an 
incidental  condemnation  of  a  protective 
decree  of  Domitian.  About  90  A.  D.  the 
vineyards  of  Italy  came  to  suffer  a  severe 
competition  with  those  in  Asia  Minor 
and  France,  and  Domitian  issued  a  de- 
cree that  half  the  vineyards  outside  of 
Italy  should  be  destroyed  and  no  more 
planted ;  and,  as  in  the  modern  days  of 
tariff  and  subsidy,  he  declared  that  the 
motive  was  "  morality."  But  Asia 
Minor  protested,  and  an  advocate,  one 
Scopelianus,  was  sent  from  Smyrna,  and 
secured,  at  least  for  that  region,  a  revo- 
cation of  the  order.  Yet  in  France,  at 
least,  the  order  was  enforced,  and  for 
two  centuries  the  planting  of  vineyards 
was  more  or  less  prevented.  Thus  Rome 
protected  Italian  viticulture  by  forcible 
limitation  of  competition,- but  it  occurred 
to  nobody,  in  all  antiquity,  to  impose  a 
protective  tariff. 


British 
Trade-Unions 


The  hostility  toward  the 
trad  e-union  movement 
which  the  London  Times 
has  maintained  for  many  years,  and 
which  has  recently  developed  into  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  charges  against 
these  unions,  is  sharply  criticised  in  an 
article  in  the  January  number    of    the 
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Contemporary  Review,  written  by  Mr. 
Clement  Edwards.  The  charges  and 
implicatoins  of  the  Times  are  all  aux- 
iliary to  one  general  and  sweeping  al- 
legation— that  the  unions  persistently 
seek  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  individual  workman,  with  the  re- 
sult of  seriously  crippling  British  indus- 
try. In  detail  it  is  charged  that  the 
unions  set  definite  limits  to  the  product 
of  time-workers ;  that  they  oppose  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  payment  by 
piecework  and  working  overtime ;  that 
they  place  unreasonable  restrictions  upon 
apprenticeships,  and  that  they  demand 
an  eight-hour  day.  Mr.  Edwards  has 
made  investigations  for  himself,  and  he 
has  carefully  studied  the  minute  investi- 
gations made  by  the  Labor  Commission, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  Dr.  Schulze- 
Gaevernitz  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb,  and  he  denies  emphatically  that 
any  of  these  charges,  except  those  re- 
lating to  overtime  and  the  eight-hour 
day,  are  true.  Some  shadow  of  truth  is 
given  to  the  accusation  of  limiting  tasks 
from  the  fact  that  the  unions  object  to 
the  "  speeding-up "  of  machinery  to 
dangerous  degrees;  but  the  main  basis 
for  the  accusation  seems  to  rest  on  a 
working  rule  extracted  from  the  code 
of  a  Bradford  Laborers'  Union  (not  a 
trade-union)  which  dissolved  33  years 
ago.  Opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  is  also  specifically  denied,  and 
it  is  shown  by  figures  that  piecework, 
far  from  being  generally  opposed,  is  in- 
sisted upon  by  unions  embodying  57  per 
cent,  of  the  total  trade-union  member- 
ship, while  18  per  cent,  recognize  either 
system,  and  only  25  per  cent,  insist  upon 
time-work.  The  decline  of  apprentice- 
ship is  partly  due,  it  is  admitted,  to  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  unions  ;  but  in  the 
building  trades  it  is  declared  that  its 
present  status  is  the  fault  quite  as  much 
of  the  employers  as  of  the  workmen. 
Regarding  overtime  and  the  eight-hour 
day,  Mr.  Edwards  argues  ably  and  clear- 
ly that  the  attitude  of  the  unions  is  justi- 
fiable, that  it  makes  for  increased  effi- 
ciency, a  lower  unit  cost  of  production 
and  a  high  standard  of  living.  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  many  who  have  studied 
this  whole  question  minutely  that  the 
reasons  for  the  admitted  decline  of  Brit- 
ish industry  are  to  be  sought  in  the  short- 
comings of  Britain's  entrepreneurs  and 


working  capitalists  rather  than  in  the 
attitude  of  the  trade-unions. 

In  an  address  to  Yale  students  on 
"  The  Modern  View  of  Life's  Purposes  " 
President  Hadley  talked  of  the  reaction 
against  the  extreme  worship  of  liberty  in 
business  and  politics.  He  said  it  is  of 
no  use  to  talk  of  going  back  to  authority. 
But  he  had  a  remedy : 

"  We  must  rely  upon  the  development  with- 
in the  inrlividual  of  a  sentiment  identifying  our 
welfare  with  that  of  the  community.  The  les- 
son of  trusteeship  is  what  we  need,  and  what  I 
I)elieve  the  world  is  ready  to  accept  as  a  prin- 
ciple." 

That  is  good  sound  sense,  but  it  is  an  old 
lesson  told,  not  in  the  language  of  the 
pulpit,  but  of  the  professor's  chair.  The 
"  lesson  of  trusteeship "  for  others  is 
simply  the  Golden  Rule,  and  "  develop- 
ment within  the  individual  "  of  such  a 
sentiment  is  precisely  the  chief  function 
of  the  Church. 

Missionary  societies  can  publish  very 
little  beyond  purely  religious  books,  be- 
ing limited  much  as  Bible  societies  are. 
What  is  required  is  a  wider  literature, 
such  as  has,  through  a  special  society,  dif- 
fused in  China  much  needed  information 
in  science  and  history  and  public  affairs, 
and  has  had  an  immense  influence  in  di- 
recting public  opinion  aright ;  or  such 
work  as,  through  a  Constantinople  Liter- 
ature Fund,  the  Rev.  Henry  O.  Dwight 
is  committed  to  for  Turkey.  In  a  late 
issue  of  The  Independent  Mr.  Stead 
spoke  of  the  wonderful  work  of  Robert 
College,  but  the  secret  and  silent  work  of 
the  press  has  a  similar  importance  often 
overlooked. 

In  any  asserted  difference  between  Mr. 
Taft  as  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  military  authorities,  we 
hold  with  Mr.  Taft.  The  true  policy  is 
to  reduce  military  and  to  enlarge  civil 
government.  We  believe  that  the  victo- 
ries of  peace  are  better  than  those  of  war. 
Besides,  the  civil  governors  of  provinces 
are  themselves  soldiers,  and  their  word  is 
as  good  as  that  of  the  soldiers.  We  are 
glad  to  believe  that  with  the  appointment 
of  a  constabulary  the  military  force  in 
those  islands  can  be  reduced  within  a 
year  to  17,000  men. 


FINANCIAL 


Retirement  of  Circulation 

The  retirement  of  note  circulation  by 
the  National  banks  is  restrained  at  the 
present  time  only  by  the  limit  fixed  by 
law,  $3,000,000  per  month.  The  full 
amount  was  withdrawn  in  December. 
Not  only  has  the  limit  for  January  been 
reached,  but  applications  have  been  filed 
covering  February's  $3,000,000,  and  part 
of  the  allowance  for  March.  If  this 
movement  continues,  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable decrease  of  the  currency  by  the 
time  when  a  large  supply  is  most  needed, 
in  the  harvest  season.  The  surrender  of 
circulation  is  due  chiefly  to  the  high  price 
of  the  bonds  which  the  banks  must  have 
as  security  for  the  notes.  This  high 
price,  due  mainly  to  Government  pur- 
chases from  an  increasing  surplus,  is 
caused  indirectly  by  growth  and  activity 
in  business.  Such  growth  and  activity 
call  for  more  currency  rather  than  for 
less.  Thus  currency  based  on  bonds  con- 
tracts when  there  should  be  no  contrac- 
tion. The  present  movement  points  to 
the  expediency  of  providing  for  note  is- 
sues secured  in  part  at  least  by  the  banks' 
commercial  assets. 

For  Railway  Betterments 

Large  earnings  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
railroad  companies  to  spend  great  sums 
upon  improvements  in  the  present  year. 
The  plans  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  call 
for  $50,000,000,  and  perhaps  half  of  this 
may  be  used  in  1902.  The  Union  Pacific 
has  decided  to  spend  from  $25,000,000  to 
$30,000,000.  chiefly  on  its  lines  west  of 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden,  and  on  the  Ogden 
Short  Line.  The  Atchison's  plans  re- 
quire $13,000,000  for  new  equipment 
alone.  Double  tracking  on  the  St.  Paul 
system  calls  for  $6,000,000.  To  the 
Pennsylvania's  $25,000,000  for  rolling 
.stock  will  be  added  other  millions  for 
road  improvements  and  the  beginning  of 
tunnel  work  at  New  York.  The  Central 
may  spend  $10,000,000  on  its  New  York 
tunnel,  and  as  much  more  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Hill's  Northern  roads  will  find  use 
for  $20,000,000.  From  statements  re- 
cently published  one  can  easily  make  up 


a  total  of  $200,000,000  to  be  expended  by 
the  roads  this  year  on  rolling  stock  and 
betterments  of  various  kinds.  The  com- 
panies do  not  mean  to  be  caught  again 
with  an  insufficient  number  of  cars.  For 
want  of  cars  they  have  lost  millions  in 
freights  during  the  last  six  months. 

National  Citizens'   Bank 

Edwin  S.  Schenck,  who  was  recent- 
ly elected  President  of  the  National 
Citizens'  Bank,  is  the  son  of  a  banker 
and  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1867  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  For 
nine  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
Hamilton  Bank,  was  assistant  cashier  in 
1892,  and  was  president  from  January, 
1899,  until  October,  1901.  The  idea  of 
merging  the  banks  in  the  dry  goods  dis- 
trict has  been  talked  of  for  several  years, 
but  nothing  was  done  until  Mr.  Schenck 
carried  through  the  consolidation  of  the 
Citizens'  and  the  Ninth  National  banks. 
The  capital  of  the  Citizens'  has  been  in- 
creased from  $600,000  to  $1,550,000 
and  the  surplus  from  $300,000  to  $800,- 
000.  Henry  Dimse,  formerly  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier  of  the  Twelfth 
Ward  Bank,  is  Cashier,  and  the  direct- 
ors include  James  Stillman,  President  of 
the  National  City  Bank;  Ewald  Fleit- 
mann.  of  Fleitmann  &  Co.,  importers ; 
L.  F.  Dommerich,  of  Oelbermann,  Dom- 
merich  &  Co.,  and  others  well  known  in 
banking  and  financial  circles  in  this  city. 

Financial  Items 

A  CENSUS  bulletin  says  that  the 
gross  value  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  in  1900  was 
$15,003,127,682,  against  $9,372,437,283 
in  1890. 

.  . .  .The  steel  rail  mills  have  already 
booked  for  delivery  in  1902  orders  for 
2,350,000  tons  of  rails,  a  quantity  almost 
equal  to  their  productive  capacity  for 
the  year. 

....  The  City  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York,  of  which  James  Ross  Curran  is 
President,   has    declared    a    dividend    of 
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four  per  cent.,  payable  February  ist. 
The  deposits,  which  have  increased  fifty 
per  cent,  during  the  past  year,  now 
amount  to  $16,000,000. 

....The  Audit  Company,  of  New 
York  has  added  to  its  directorate  Wil- 
Ham  B.  Leeds,  President  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad ;  Du- 
mont  Clarke,  and  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company,  of  Boston. 

....  Subscriptions  received  in  this 
country,  chiefly  by  New  York  houses, 
for  the  new  Imperial  German  loan  of 
300,000,000  marks  were  sufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  issue ;  but  as  the  loan  is 
said  to  have  been  oversubscribed  sixty 
times,  the  American  allotment  will  be 
small. 

....For  the  calendar  year  1901  the 
exports  were  $1,465,514,139,  or  a  little 
less  than  those  of  1900,  but  about  $200,- 
000,000  more  than  those  of  any  other 
year.  Imports  were  $880,405,346,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  $51,000,000  over  1900 
and  of  $50,000,000  over  the  "  record  " 
year  of  1892. 

....The  Trust  Companies  of  New 
York  State  make  a  remarkable  showing 
for  the  past  calendar  year.  Loans  (on 
collateral  and  personal  security)  were 
increased  from  $427,751,480  to  $582,- 
116,006,  and  deposits  (in  trust  and 
otherwise)  from  $642,121,769  to  $792,- 
931,723.  There  was  a  gain  of  $11,000,- 
000  in  profits. 

....  Sales  of  bank  stock  were  made 
last  week  at  the  following  prices :  Bank 
of  Commerce,  352^  ;  Fourth  National, 
238^^;  Chatham,  339^/2;  Oriental,  221; 
Bowery,  334;  Importers  and  Traders, 
627 V2  ;  Bank  of  State  of  New  York,  172  ; 
National  Citizens',  243 ;  Central  Na- 
tional, 205  ;  National  City,  611 ;  National 
Park,  640^^  ;  Hanover,  684.^2  ;  Mechan- 
ics', 302^  ;  Shoe  and  Leather,  125^^  ; 
Bank  of  North  America,  351. 

....  The  actual  output  of  pig  iron  in 
this  country  during  the  last  three  months 
of  T901  was  4,018,455  tons,  or  at  the  rate 
of  a  little  more  than  18,000,000  tons  a 
year.  The  London  Economist's  esti- 
mate of  16,000,000  is  a  little  too  high,  as 
the  total  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  15,- 
500,000.     We  did  not  pass  Great  Britain 


in  iron  output  until  four  years  ago,  but 
the  Economist's  estimate  of  only  8,200,- 
000  tons  for  British  furnaces  last  year 
(a  decrease  of  700,000)  shows  how 
rapidly  and  enormously  our  output  has 
grown  since  1896. 

....  The  portraits  of  Presidents  of 
corporations,  however  unbroken  in  line 
as  a  record  of  business  history,  are  apt 
to  vary  greatly  in  artistic  direction. 
Hence  our  pleasure  in  noting  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Richard  Delafield,  President  of 
the  National  Park  Bank,  of  New  York, 
which  has  recently  taken  its  place  in  the 
Directors'  room.  In  a  broadly  painted 
three-quarters  length,  Mr.  A.  Q.  Collins, 
the  artist,  portrays  a  massive,  forceful, 
kindly  man.  The  face  is  strong  in  char- 
acter and  pose,  with  a  big  sweep  of  hon- 
est line  and  color  which  will  gain  in 
solidity  and  harmony,  as  time  has  proved 
in  earlier  portraits,  like  that  of  President 
Evans,  of  the  Art  Students'  League. 

....  Some  recent  changes  in  the  direc- 
torates of  leading  banks  in  this  city  may 
be  mentioned :  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  John 
A.  McCall,  D.  Willis  James,  James  J. 
Hill,  James  A.  Blair,  John  J.  Mitchell 
and  William  H.  Moore  have  been  added 
to  the  directorate  of  the  First  National 
Bank ;  George  F.  Baker,  President  of  the 
First  National,  becomes  a  Director  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank ;  General  Louis 
Fitzgerald  and  George  J.  Gould  enter  the 
directorate  of  the  Western  National 
Bank;  Edgar  L.  Marston,  of  Blair  & 
Co.,  becomes  a  Director  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' ;  William  Ziegler,  Hampden  E. 
Tener,  Jr.,  Samuel  Crooks  and  Samuel 
S.  Conover  were  elected  new  Directors 
in  the  Irving  National ;  Charles  H.  Mar- 
shall, Cord  Meyer  and  John  S.  Phipps 
become  Directors  of  the  Hanover  Na- 
tional ;  John  E.  Weeks,  of  the  Produce 
Exchange ;  Abraham  Stern,  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadway;  Eugene  G.  Blackford 
of  the  Market  and  Fulton ;  Henry  A. 
Caesar  and  Marcus  M.  Marks  of  the 
Butchers'  and  Drovers';  Robert  H. 
Swayze,  David  F.  Butcher,  Cornelius  B. 
Mitchell  and  Newton  E.  Stout,  of  the 
National  Shoe  and  Leather,  and  William 
J.  Matheson  and  Gordon  Macdonald,  of 
"the  Bank  of  New  York. 

....  Dividend  announced : 
Westinghouse   Electric  &   Mfg.   Co.    (quar- 
terly), 1%  percent.,  payable  Feb.  15th. 
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The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur- 
ance Company 

Owing  to  the  resignation  last  week  of 
Amzi  Dodd,  the  honored  President  of 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Frederick  Frelinghuysen  was 
elected  President.  Mr.  Dodd  became 
Mathematician  of  the  company  in  1863, 
succeeding  Justice  Bradley,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  elected  President  in  1882.  During 
his  thirty-nine  years  of  service,  including 
twenty  years  as  President,  Mr.  Dodd  has 
made  the  Mutual  Benefit  respected  at 
home  and  honored  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  His  resignation  as  Presi- 
dent was  accepted  with  regret,  but  he 
continues  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  also  as  General  Counsel. 

The  new  President,  Frederick  Freling- 
huysen, was  born  in  Newark,  in  1849, 
attended  school  at  the  Newark  Academy, 
and  was  graduated  from  Rutgers  Col- 
lege in  1868.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  a  large 
chancery  practice,  and  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  New- 
ark in  1881.  In  1887  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Howard  Savings  Institution, 
the  largest  and  strongest  savings  bank 
in  New  Jersey.  He  is  the  son  of  Fred- 
erick Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Arthur.  Owing  to  the 
resignation  of  James  B.  Pearson,  for 
twenty-six  years  Vice-President,  Bloom- 
field  J.  Miller  was  elected  Vice-President. 
Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Newark  in  1849, 
was  educated  at  the  Newark  Academy, 
and  in  the  scientific  department  of  Rut- 
gers College,  and  in  1867  entered  the 
service  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  in  the 
Mathematical  Department,  Mr.  Amzi 
Dodd  being  at  that  time  the  Mathema- 
tician. Mr.  Miller  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany both  in  its  mathematical  and  execu- 
tive departments.  In  187 1  he  was  made 
Actuary,  and  in  1882,  when  Mr.  Dodd 
became  President,  he  was  made  Mathe- 
.matician.  He  was  elected  a  Director 
and  Second  Vice-President  in  1894.  The 
Mutual  Benefit,  which  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  more  than  fifty- 
seven  years,  now  has  assets  of  $76,839,- 
027,  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of 


$3,881,005.  The  surplus  is  $4,905,821, 
or,  reckoning  assets  at  the  market  value, 
the  surplus  would  be  $6,477,343. 


Insurance  Statements. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND 
GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  statement  of  the 
United  States  Branch  of  the  Liverpool  and 
London  and  Globe  shows  total  assets  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1901,  of  $10,316,391,  a  gain  of  $511,- 
489.  The  reserve  for  premiums  and  other 
claims  is  $5,716,274,  and  the  net  surplus  $4,- 
600,116. 

NATIONAL  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
In  presenting  its  first  annual  statement  to 
the  public,  the  National  Union  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  of  Pittsburg,  shows  total  assets  of 
$880,169.  The  reserve  for  reinsurance,  losses 
and  other  liabilities  is  $155,451.  The  cash  cap- 
ital is  $500,000  and  the  net  surplus  $229,717. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  J.  E.  Arrott. 

AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Among  the  insurance  statements  appearing 
this  week  is  the  ninety-second  annual  state- 
ment of  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  which  shows  total  as- 
sets January  ist,  1902,  of  $2,360,886.  The  re- 
serve for  reinsurance  and  other  claims  is  $1,- 
544,609,  and  the  net  surplus  $136,713.  The 
capital  stock  is  $500,000.  Thomas  H.  Mont- 
gomery is  President,  and  Richard  Maris  is 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
The  annual  statement  of  the  National  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  just  pub- 
lished, shows  total  assets  of  $5,424,437,  an  in- 
crease during  the  past  year  of  $572,647.  The 
reserve  for  reinsurance  has  increased  in  the 
same  period  $510,066,  being  now  $2,555,486. 
There  was  also  an  increase  in  net  premium  in- 
come of  $782,337.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  is  $1,000,000  and  the  net  surplus, 
$1,481,273.  James  Nichols  is  President,  B.  R. 
Stillman  is  Secretary. 

ATLANTIC    MUTUAL    INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  of  this 
city,  is  published  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
It  shows  premiums  marked  off  during  the  year 
1901  of  $3,512,389;  losses  paid  during  the  year, 
less    salvage    and    reinsurance,    amounting    to 
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$1,659,394.  The  total  assets  are  $10,972,349, 
a  gain  over  the  previous  year  of  $457,609.  The 
usual  interest  and  dividends  are  announced. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  A.  A.  Raven 
and  the  Secretary  is  J.  H.  Chapman. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  AND  TRUST  COM- 
PANY, OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  at  the 
close  of  business  December  31st,  1901,  shows 
assets  amounting  to  $46,144,797,  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  $3,135,164.  The  net  sur- 
plus has  increased  in  the  same  period  $1,540,- 
145,  being  now  $6,831,229.  The  insurance  in 
force  amounts  to  $141,974,722.  The  President 
of  the  company  is  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  and  the 
Manager  of  the  Insurance  Department  is 
Joseph  Ashbrook. 

MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, NEW  YORK. 
The  income  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  for  1901  was  $2,943,825,  and  the 
disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  $2,- 
506,251.  The  assets  January  ist,  1902,  were 
$16,945,830,  and  the  liabilities,  including  a  fund 
of  $100,000  to  provide  for  a  possible  deprecia- 
tion in  assets,  were  $15,136,924,  leaving  a  net 
surplus  of  $1,808,906.  The  annual  statement 
of  the  company  shows  a  gain  in  income,  assets, 
surplus,  new  business  written  and  insurance  in 
force.     The  President  is  Henry  B.  Stokes. 

THE   GREENWICH    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY,    OF    THE    CITY     OF    NEW 
YORK. 
For  sixty-seven  years,  without  interruption, 
the   Greenwich    Insurance    Company,    of    this 
city,  has  conducted  a  successful  business.    The 
sixty-seventh  annual   statement  just  published 
shows  assets  of  $2,070,226,  a  gain  for  the  year 
1901   of  $179,899.     The  reserve  premium  fund 
by  the  New  York  standard  has  increased  dur- 
ing   the    same    period    $183,898,    and    is    now 
$1,307,955.       The    reserve    for   losses    and    all 
other  claims  is  $426,614,   and  the  net  surplus 
$135,656.     The  cash  capital  is  $200,000. 

GRANITE     STATE     FIRE     INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Granite  State 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  of  which  the  Hon.  Frank  Jones  is  Presi- 
dent, is  published  on  another  page  of  this 
issue.  By  comparison  with  the  statement  is- 
sued a  year  ago,  we  find  sub.stantial  gains  in 
the  following  items :  the  assets,  which  are 
now  $580,150,  have  increased  $24,775;  the  re- 
insurance reserve  has  gained  $8,469,  being  now 
$228,520;  the  surplus,  which  is  $101,400,  has 
increa.sed  $5,522 ;  the  total  income  for  the 
year  was  $348,394,  a  gain  over  the  previous 
year  of  $38,066.  The  excess  of  income  over 
expenditures  was  $26,299.     The  net  premiums 


written  in  1901  amounted  to  $326,900,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $21,435.  The 
Secretary  of  the  company  is  A.  F.  Howard. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  AMERICA,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
Those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Pruden- 
tial may  well  be  proud  of  the  record  of  1901, 
as  shown  in  their  twenty-sixth  annual  state- 
ment. The  amount  of  life  insurance  written 
during  the  year  was  over  $273,000,000,  as 
against  $249,000,000  in  1900.  The  income  for 
the  year  was  nearly  $29,000,000,  and  the  total 
assets  January  ist,  1902,  $48,630,571,  a  gain 
for  1901  of  $8,030,580.  The  reserve  on  poli- 
cies is  $41,012,766,  and  the  surplus  to  policy- 
holders $6,864,605,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $454,474.  During  the  twenty-six 
years  of  its  existence  the  Prudential  has  paid 
to  its  policyholders  more  than  $58,000,000,  and 
has  now  nearly  4%  million  policies  in  force 
affording  protection  to  more  than  a  million 
families  by  insurance  amounting  to  over  $703,- 
000,000.  The  policyholders  as  well  as  the  of- 
ficers are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  magnifi- 
cent showing.  The  President  of  the  company 
is  John  F.  Dryden,  who  has  just  been  chosen 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  the  late  Gen- 
eral Sewell. 

THE  STATE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  OF  WORCESTER, 
MASS. 
The  fifty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assur- 
ance Company  shows  that  a  large  and  satisfac- 
tory amount  of  new  business  was  done  during 
the  year  just  ended.  There  were  in  force  De- 
cember 31st,  1900,  29,889  policies,  insuring 
$80,889,097.  On  December  31st,  1901,  there 
were  in  force  32,356  policies,  insuring  $87,424,- 
149,  showing  a  net  gain  for  the  year  of  insur- 
ance in  force  amounting  to  $6,535,052,  and  in 
the  number  of  policies,  2,467.  The  income 
from  premiums  during  the  year  1901  was 
$3,361,074.  Payments  to  policyholders  for 
death  claims,  maturing  endowments,  dividends 
and  policies  surrendered,  amounted  to  $1,740,- 
024,  and  expenses  of  all  other  kinds  to  $793,- 
132.  The  total  assets  of  the  company,  January 
1st,  1902,  were  $18,090,622,  being  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  $1,642,994.  The  net  surplus, 
which  was  also  increased,  is  now  $2,021,552. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth  of  the  com- 
pany during  the  past  ten  years  as  shown  by  the 
following  figures:  Insurance  in  force  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1891,  $42,657,817:  December  31st, 
1901,  $87,424,149,  a  gain  of  $44,766,332;  total 
income  1891,  $1,911,530:  1901,  $4,176,152,  a 
gain  of  $2,264,621:  assets  December  31st,  1891, 
$7,193,637:  December  31st,  1901,  $19,553,609,  a 
gain  of  $12,359,972.  The  President  of  the 
company  is  Col.  A.  George  Bullock.  C.  W. 
Anderson  &  Son,  of  220  Broadway,  are  the 
New  York  agents. 
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Politics  and  Because  employees  in  the 
Legislation  P^^l^^  service  are  constantly 
seeking  the  mnuence  of  their 
members  of  Congress  or  of  other  persons 
to  procure  promotion  or  some  other  ad- 
vantage, the  President  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

"  All  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  of  every  description,  serving  in  or 
under  any  of  the  Executive  Departments,  and 
whether  so  serving  in  or  out  of  Washington, 
are  hereby  forbidden,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, individually  or  through  associations,  to 
solicit  an  increase  of  pay,  or  to  influence  or  at- 
tempt to  influence  in  their  own  interest  any 
other  legislation  whatever,  either  before 
Congress  or  its  committees,  or  in  any  way 
save  through  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
in  or  under  which  they  serve,  on  penalty  of 
dismissal  from  the  Government  service." 

As  to  this,  Senator  Hawley  is  reported 
as  saying  that  the  President  "  may  issue 
as  many  executive  orders  as  he  can  write, 
but  they  will  not  influence  members  of 
Congress,  who  have  certain  rights  and 
prerogatives,  and  will  insist  upon  using 
them."  He  made  these  remarks  after 
calling  upon  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  The  bill  for  a  permanent  Cen- 
sus Bureau  has  been  passed  in  the  House, 
with  the  attachment  that  makes  all  the 
clerks  now  employed  eligible  for  trans- 
fer without  examination  to  any  of  the 
Departments.  This  is  the  provision  that 
has  been  opposed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  In  the  debate  Mr.  Gros- 
venor  said  that  a  continuance  of  the  Com- 
mission's examinations  was  a  "  bunco 
game,"  because  there  were  10,000  eli- 
gibles  on  the  lists.  The  Senate  has  passed 
the  bill  for  a  new  Cabinet  Department. 
The  Geological  and  Coast  Surveys  and 
the  Patent  Office  were  not  included  in  the 


bureaus  taken,  but  the  Census  Bureau  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  covered  in. 
To  meet  the  protests  of  organized  labor, 
the   title   of   the   organization   has   been 
changed,  and  is  now  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.       A  Republican 
House  caucus  has  been  called  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  several  projects  relat- 
ing to  a  reduction  of  representation  in  the 
South  on   account   of   the   disfranchise- 
ment of  negroes.     The  treaty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands- 
has  been  favorably  received  in  the  Sen- 
ate.    Dispatches  from  Copenhagen  deny 
that  Denmark  intends  to  take  a  plebiscite 
before  final  ratification.     Senator  Hoar's 
bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  judges  of 
the  Federal  courts  by  25  per  cent,  having 
been  reported,  Mr.  Stewart  ofifered  an 
amendment  increasing  to  $7,500  the  sal- 
ary of  a  Senator  or  Representative.    This- 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Hawley,  who  said 
that  he  could  remain  in  Washington  only 
by  relying  upon  resources  outside  of  his 
salary.     It  is  again  reported  that  a  bill  is 
to  be  prepared  in  the  Senate  Post  Office 
Committee  for  the  purchase  of  the  tele- 
graph systems  at  a  price  equal  to  the  par 
value  of  their  stock,  by  2  per  cent,  bonds 
that  shall  be  available  as  security  for  Na- 
tional bank  circulation.       In  the  House 
there  has  been  reported  a  bill  for  the  con- 
struction, by  the  Government,  of  a  tele- 
graph cable  from  California  to  the  Philip- 
pines by  way  of  Hawaii,  the  Midways 
and  Guam,  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
War   and    Navy   Departments,   and   the 
rates  to  be  25  cents  a  word  to  Hawaii  and 
50  cents  to  Manila.     At  the  recent  ban- 
quet of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  New  York,. 
eloquent  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
McKinley  were  paid  by  ex-Postmaster 
General  Smith  and  others.    Captain  Hob- 
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son  made  a  long  address  in  favor  of  an 
enlargement  of  the  navy.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks,  Senator  Hanna, 
after  speaking  briefly  but  earnestly  for 
the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  organized  labor,  urged 
that  the  Government  should  not  spend  all 
its  money  on  vessels  of  war,  but  should 
use  part  of  it  in  subsidizing  the  merchant 
marine.  Some  doubt  having  arisen  as  to 
the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  Presidential  succession 
(as  it  has  done  by  law)  in  case  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  joint 
resolution  for  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution giving  such  power  to  Congress. 
A  bill  embodying  Secretary  Root's  rec- 
ommendations for  the  reorganization  of 
the  militia  has  been  introduced,  and  will 
be  taken  up  at  the  present  session.  The 
Senate  Canal  Committee  has  refused  to 
accept  Chairman  Morgan's  report  in 
favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  has 
decided  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Panama  route  and 
the  ability  of  the  Panama  Company  to 
give  a  clear  title.  The  President  desires 
that  the  final  decision  shall  not  be  de- 
ferred until  the  next  session.  A  bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Spooner,  which  is  said 
to  have  the  President's  approval,  provides 
that  the  Panama  route  shall  be  chosen  if 
satisfactory  title  can  be  obtained  and  if 
proper  concessions  from  Colombia  can  be 
procured ;  if  not,  that  the  canal  shall  be 
made  on  the  Nicaragua  route.  The 
President  is  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
for  a  settlement  of  the  questions  raised 
by  the  bill,  and  is  authorized  to  pay  $40,- 
000,000  for  the  Panama  Company's 
rights  and  property,  and  the  canal  work 
is  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 


Cuban  Sugar  and  the 
War  Taxes 


Those  who  ask 
for  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar  could  find  in  the  action  of 
Congress  last  week  little  or  nothing  to 
encourage  them.  At  the  committee  hear- 
ing the  dominating  influence  of  the  do- 
mestic producers  of  beet  and  cane  sugar 
was  clearly  to  be  seen.  A  representative 
of  the  sugar  beet  industry  virtually 
threatened  the  Republicans  with  serious 
political  loss  if  they  should  make  any 
Teductio^.     Dr.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 


reau of  Chemistry  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  testified  and  argued  before 
the  committee  against  any  reduction 
whatever,  attacking  the  pleas  of  the  Cu- 
bans with  much  emphasis,  and  saying 
that  the  islanders  came  before  Congress 
as  "  mendicants  "  and  "  beggars."  It  is 
known  that  the  Secretary  of  his  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Wilson,  also  opposes  any  re- 
duction and  is  thus  at  variance  with  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  with  the 
President.  Proceedings  in  the  commit- 
tee indicated  that  twelve  of  the  seven- 
teen members  were  arrayed  against 
Cuba,  this  majority  including  four 
Democrats.  The  hearing  was  interrupt- 
ed to  receive  statements  from  brewers 
and  others  concerning  the  internal  rev- 
enue taxes,  and  on  the  30th  ult.  the 
chairman  was  authorized  by  unanimous 
vote  to  report  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  all 
these  taxes  that  were  imposed  on  account 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  except  the  tax  on 
mixed  flour.  The  bill  is  now  before  the 
House,  and  it  provides  for  a  reduction 
of  $77,000,000,  the  large  items  being  the 
taxes  on  beer,  tobacco,  wines,  tea,  play- 
ing cards,  theaters,  circuses,  stock  ex- 
change transactions,  billiard  rooms,  etc. 
All  the  changes  are  to  take  eflfect  on 
July  1st  of  this  year,  except  the  repeal 
of  the  tea  tax,  which  is  deferred  until 
January  ist,  1903.  The  sudden  action 
of  the  committee  excited  comment  to  the 
eflfect  that  the  taxes  were  to  be  reduced 
in  order  that  so  great  a  loss  of  revenue 
might  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar.  Therefore  Chairman  Payne  pub- 
lished an  explanation, assertingthatnode- 
cision  concerning  Cuba  had  been  reached, 
but  that  the  committee  had  thought 
that  the  burden  resting  on  our  own  peo- 
ple should  be  lightened  before  we  turned 
our  attention  to  lightening  the  burdens 
of  other  people.  The  President  was 
still  confident  that  Congress  would  even- 
tually make  the  concession  which  he  had 
reconmiended.  On  Saturday  he  invited 
Speaker  Henderson  and  Representative 
Dalzell  to  talk  with  him.  At  this  con- 
ference the  question  was  discussed.  The 
Speaker  fears,  it  is  said,  that  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  would  deprive  the  Repub- 
licans of  their  majority  in  the  House  at 
the  next  election.  There  is  much  more 
support  for  the  Cuban  plea  in  the  Senate 
than   in  the   House.     If  the   House   re- 
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fuses  to  make  a  reduction,  the  Senate 
may  provide  for  it  in  an  amendment  at- 
tached to  the  House  bill  for  a  reduction 
of  war  taxes.  If  the  House  rejects  this 
amendment  the  Senate  may  attempt  to 
relieve  Cuba  by  a  treaty  of  reciprocity. 
Senator  CuUom  has  already  made  a 
speech  designed  to  show  that  the  Senate 
has  Constitutional  power  to  reduce  a 
duty  by  means  of  such  a  treaty  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  House.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  consent  of  the  House  must  be  ob- 
tained. The  delay  has  already  had  some 
effect  upon  the  industry  in  Cuba.  Two 
of  the  largest  sugar  mills  in  Matanzas 
have  stopped  grinding.  President-elect 
Palma  says  that  if  no  reduction  of  the 
duty  is  made  he  cannot  set  up  a  stable 
government  on  the  island.  Anarchy,  he 
adds,  would  follow  our  refusal  to  make 
the  desired  reciprocal  concession,  and  the 
United  States  would  find  it  necessary 
not  only  to  send  troops  to  the  island,  but 
also  to  feed  the  people. 


^ 


Sharp  Debate  on 


The  policy  of  the  Gov- 


..      D,  .,.     .  emment     with     respect 

the   Philippines       -       .1       -ni  -r       • 

to  the  rhilippmes  con- 
tinues to  be  a  prominent  topic  at  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere.  In  the  Senate  the 
debate  upon  the  Philippine  Tariff  bill  has 
been  marked  by  much  bitterness  and 
some  disorder.  The  cabled  comment  of 
General  Wheaton  upon  the  speech  of  Dr. 
Schurman,  that  men  had  been  imprisoned 
at  Manila  for  similar  utterances,  led 
Democratic  Senators  to  attack  the  Gen- 
eral. They  assumed  that  he  had  also 
criticised  the  opinions  of  the  Senate  mi- 
nority, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
did  so.  Mr.  Dubois  said  he  supposed 
that  Wheaton  was  "  some  charity  boy  ap- 
pointed to  West  Point  by  a  Senator  or 
Representative,  and  since  supported  by 
the  Government."  This  was  sharply  re- 
sented, and  it  was  shown  that  Wheaton 
had  a  fine  record,  having  enlisted  during 
the  Civil  War  as  a  sergeant,  rising  to  his 
present  rank  by  merit.  The  Democrats 
insisted  that  the  censorship  was  still  in 
force  at  Manila,  but  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary was  brought  forward.  They  also 
likened  General  Bell's  recent  reconcentra- 
tion  order  to  those  issued  by  Weyler  in 
Cuba.       Mr.  Money  was  making  a  long 


speech,  when  he  was  asked  what  he 
would  do  with  the  Filipinos.  "  Let  them 
go  to  the  devil  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves," he  replied.  There  was  a  sharp 
colloquy  between  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr. 
Tillman.  The  Republicans  had  courage 
to  do  anything,  Mr.  Spooner  said.  "  Ex- 
cept to  defend  the  negro,"  remarked  Till- 
man. The  reply,  that  they  did  not  have 
courage  to  lynch  negroes  or  deprive  them 
of  their  rights,  led  Tillman  to  indulge  in 
a  characteristic  tirade,  declaring  that 
Spooner  was  dealing  with  the  question 
in  "  a  most  infamous  and  damnable  and 
hypocritical  way,"  being  in  favor  of 
butchering  colored  people  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  of  "  shooting  Christianity  into 
them,"  but  not  in  favor  of  permitting 
Southern  whites  to  protect  their  wives 
and  children.  Mr.  Teller  spoke  upon  the 
subject  with  some  signs  of  anger,  and  the 
rules  concerning  interruptions  were  ig- 
nored. On  two  succeeding  days  there 
were  similar  exhibitions  >of  bitter  feel- 
ing, almost  exclusively  on  the  Democratic 
side.  At  last  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 
deserted  his  party  associates  by  making  a 
speech,  substantially  in  support  of  the 
bill,  commending  the  civil  government  in 
the  islands,  expressing  approval  of  its 
purpose,  and  saying  that  the  archipelago 
ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  distinct 
executive  Department  at  Washington. 

Governor  Taft  began 
his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on 
the  Philippines  last  week,  and  it  proved 
to  be  very  interesting  and  comprehensive. 
There  were  forms  of  civil  government, 
he  said,  in  all  the  34  Christian  Filipino 
provinces.  The  Moros  were  friendly,  a 
few  excepted  who  had  always  been  hos- 
tile to  Spain.  The  tour  of  the  Commis- 
sion through  the  islands  was  described, 
the  conference  with  native  delegates  at 
17  capitals,  and  the  appointment  of  tem- 
porary civil  officers.  Their  successors 
are  to  be  elected  this  month.  The  Fili- 
pinos, he  said,  were  remarkably  and  sin- 
cerely hospitable.  The  Moros  were  sub- 
ject to  their  chiefs  or  datos,  who  were 
not  always  under  the  control  of  the 
Sultans,  of  whom  there  are  two,  one  in 
Mindanao  and  the  other  in  the  Jolo 
islands.  There  was  no  insurrection  in 
the  Moro  country.    Under  the  Spaniards 
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there  were  no  roads  in  the  islands,  but 
the  present  government  had  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  roads.  In  nearly  every 
island  there  is  a  backbone  of  mountains, 
practically  impassable.  The  people's  in- 
dustries had  been  interrupted  by  the  de- 
struction of  water  buffaloes,  the  work 
cattle,  three-fourths  of  which  had  been 
killed  by  the  rinderpest.  Governor  Taft 
thinks  that  mules  and  milch  cows  should 
be  imported.  The  Macabebes — there  are 
8,000  or  10,000 — had  been  friends  of  the 
Spaniards  and  had  transferred  their  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States.  There 
had  been  no  radical  disagreement  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  military  powers. 
Differences  in  one  instance  had  been 
reconciled,  and  no  other  had  followed. 
A  census  is  needed.  Probably  there  are 
6,000,000  Christian  Filipinos,  1,500,000 
or  2,000,000  non-Christians  and  1,000,- 
000  Moros.  He  could  not  tell  where  the 
insurgents'  rifles  had  been  obtained.  La- 
guna  (in  Luzon)  and  Samar  are  the  only 
large  provinces  not  yet  organized,  and 
when  these  are  organized  practically  all 
the  territory  capable  of  being  taken  in 
will  be  under  civil  government.  He 
bases  his  hope  of  success  on  the  Fili- 
pino's pride  of  country  and  desire  for 
education.  Only  from  5  to  7  per  cent, 
can  read  and  write  Spanish,  and  there 
is  great  difficulty  because  the  people  of 
one  province  do  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  another.  The  American  teach- 
ers are  making  good  progress,  and  as  a 
rule  the  people  are  anxious  to  learn.  He 
thought  a  Filipino  of  average  intelli- 
gence was  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween an  independent  government  and 
such  a  benevolent  and  paternal  govern- 
ment as  this  country  would  give.  The 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  natives  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage could  scarcely  be  imagined.  At 
present  the  educated  natives  control  and 
oppress  their  own  people.  In  Cagayan, 
a  province  very  rich  in  agricultural  re- 
sources and  fine  forests,  there  is  a  sys- 
tem of  bossism  and  the  bosses  have  al- 
most the  power  of  life  and  death.  The 
common  people  cannot  understand  that 
theirs  is  not  the  only  way  of  living;  Gov- 
ernor Taft's  hope  of  complete  pacifica- 
tion is  not  in  that  ignorance,  but  in  the 
educated  classes.  Three  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Party  are  members 
of  the  Commission,  but  the  Commission 


was  in  no  way  responsible  for  and  had 
not  approved  that  party's  Statehood  plat- 
form. No  one  in  authority  had  given 
any  promise  of  Statehood.  That  ques- 
tion. Governor  Taft  said,  like  the  ques- 
tion of  independence,  was  so  far  in  the 
future  that  he  did  not  regard  it  of  pres- 
ent importance. 

_       .  .      -,         ,.  A  quarrel  between 

Franchise  Corruption       ,    .,^  1.1 

.     „,   -      .  bribers     and     the 

in  St.  Louis  t    -t,    J  u       u  It 

bribed  has  brought 

to  light  and  into  the  courts  at  St.  Louis 
the  proof  of  much  corruption  there  in 
connection  with  the  granting  of  munic- 
ipal franchises.  Three  members  of  last 
year's  Municipal  Assembly  —  Charles 
Kratz,  leader  of  the  majority  in  the 
Council  and  recently  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress ;  Emile  A.  Meisenberg,  a  rich  busi- 
ness man  and  member  of  the  Council, 
and  John  K.  Murrell,  leader  of  a  "  com- 
bine "  of  nineteen  members  in  the  House 
of  Delegates — have  been  indicted,  and 
are  under  arrest,  and  other  men  are  to  be 
prosecuted.  The  controversy  arose  over 
the  disposition  of  $135,000  in  bribe 
money  which  members  of  the  Assembly 
were  to  receive  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
granting  a  franchise  for  the  extension  of 
a  street  railway.  It  appears  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Suburban  Railway  Com- 
pany agreed  to  pay  $60,000  to  members 
of  the  Council,  and  $75,000  to  members 
of  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  $60,000 
was  placed  in  a  safe  deposit  box  at  one  of 
the  city  Trust  companies,  and  the  $75,000 
in  a  similar  box  at  the  office  of  another 
company.  Each  box  had  two  keys,  both 
of  which  were  required  to  be  used  in 
opening  it.  The  railway  company's  man 
held  one  key  of  each  box;  Kratz  held  a 
key  for  the  Council  box,  and  a  key  for  the 
House  box  was  intrusted  to  Murrell. 
The  money  is  still  in  the  boxes  and  has 
been  impounded  by  the  court.  In  the 
Council  the  bill  was  promptly  passed. 
Then  citizens  applied  for  an  injunction. 
The  House  made  great  haste  to  put  the 
bill  through,  but  action  was  prevented 
almost  at  the  last  moment  by  a  restrain- 
ing order.  Because  the  goods  had  not 
been  delivered  the  company  refused  to 
pay.  The  facts  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
closed by  the  company,  possibly  because 
in  no  other  way  it  could  recover  the 
money  from  the  boxes.  A  bench  warrant 
has  been  issued  for  Ellis  Wainwright,  a 
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millionaire  director  of  the  company  who 
is  now  in  Egypt.  The  Prosecuting  At- 
torney is  looking  for  evidence  of  bribery 
in  connection  with  other  franchise  legis- 
lation of  the  past  year  and  with  the  pend- 
ing project  for  a  new  water  supply. 

The  Carnegie   ^^    ^    meeting    of    the 
,      .     .  Trustees   of   the    Carnegie 

Institution  in  Washington 
last  week  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  to  them  a 
deed  conveying  the  $10,000,000  in  regis- 
tered 5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  with  which  the 
Institution  is  endowed.  In  this  deed  the 
purposes  of  the  trust  are  set  forth  as 
follows : 

"  It  is  proposed  to  found  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington an  institution  which,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  institutions  now  or  hereafter  estab- 
lished, there  or  elsewhere,  shall,  in  the  broad- 
est and  most  liberal  manner,  encourage  inves- 
tigation, research  and  discovery,  show  the  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  provide  such  buildings,  laboratories, 
books  and  apparatus  as  may  be  needed,  and 
afford  instruction  of  an  advanced  character  to 
students  properly  qualified  to  profit  thereby. 
Among  its  aims  are  these : 

"  First — To  promote  original  research,  pay- 
ing great  attention  thereto  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  departments. 

"  Second — To  discover  the  exceptional  man 
in  every  department  of  study  whenever  and 
wherever  found,  inside  or  outside  of  schools, 
and  enable  him  to  make  the  work  for  which 
he  seems  specially  designed  his  life  work. 

"  Third — To  increase  facilities  for  higher 
education. 

"  Fourth — To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
universities  and  other  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  country,  by  utilizing  and  add- 
ing to  their  existing  facilities  and  aiding  teach- 
ers in  the  various  institutions  for  experimental 
and  other  work  as  far  as  advisable. 

"  Fifth — To  enable  such  students  as  may  find 
Washington  the  best  point  for  their  special 
studies  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
museums,  libraries,  laboratories,  observatory, 
meteorological,  piscicultural  and  forestry 
schools  and  kindred  institutions  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  Government. 

"  Sixth — To  insure  the  prompt  publication 
and  distribution  of  the  results  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, a  field  considered  highly  impor- 
tant" 

The  Trustees,  it  is  also  provided,  shall 
have  full  power  to  modify,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds,  the  conditions  and  regula- 
tions under  which  the  funds  may  be  dis- 


pensed, in  order  that  these  may  always 
be  applied  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  time;  but 
modifications  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  the  donor,  as  expressed 
in  the  trust,  his  chief  aim  being  "  to  se- 
cure, if  possible,  for  the  United  States 
leadership  in  the  domain  of  discovery 
and  the  utilization  of  new  forces  for  the 
benefit  of  man."  Officers  have  been 
elected,  as  follows:  President,  Daniel  C. 
Oilman;  Chairman  of  the  Trustees, 
Abram  S.  Hewitt;  Vice-Chairman,  John 
S.  Billings;  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott ;  Executive  Committee,  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Elihu  Root, 
J.  S.  Billings,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  Charles  D.  Walcott.  A  tem- 
porary home  for  the  Institution  has  been 
secured.  The  Trustees  intend  to  erect 
an  administration  building. 

Germany  ^^^  battle  in  the  Tariff  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reichstag  goes 
on  from  day  to  day.  January  30th  the 
Oovernment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
fifteen  to  ten  on  an  amendment  requiring 
the  production  of  certificates  of  origin 
of  all  goods  subject  to  duties  that  differ 
in  amount  according  to  the  country 
where  they  are  manufactured,  and,  if 
certificates  of  origin  are  not  forthcom- 
ing, requiring  that  the  maximum  duty  be 
imposed,  except  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  goods.  The 
committee  accepted  this  amendment  in 
spite  of  the  arguments  made  by  the  Im- 
perial Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior, 
who  said : 

"  The  federated  Governments  cannot  ac- 
cept any  provision  making  certificates  of  origin 
an  ordinary  requirement.  I  regret  that  the 
committee  is  devoting  so  much  time  to  discuss- 
ing amendments  that  cannot  become  law." 

The  next  day  the  committee  adopted  an- 
other important  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides that,  unless  treaty  stipulations  pre- 
vent it,  the  same  rates  of  duty  may  be 
levied  on  foreign  goods  and  the  same 
measures  enforced  against  them  as  are 
applied  by  the  country  of  origin  to  simi- 
lar Oerman  goods. — January  27th,  Em- 
peror William,  who  was  born  on  that 
day  in  the  year  1859,  celebrated  his  birth- 
day by  bestowing  territorial  titles  on  all 
the  regiments  which  have  hitherto  borne 
no  distinct  names.  In  his  army  order 
the  Emperor  said : 
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"  In  my  army  are  united  the  traditions  of 
many  German  races  and  lands.  It  is  my  en- 
deavor, indeed  my  duty,  to  cultivate  these 
traditions.  With  us  the  army  and  the  nation 
are  one.  The  history  of  my  country  is  bound 
up  in  the  army.  May  the  new  titles  keep 
alive  the  remembrance  that  the  Empire  was 
created  by  the  capacity  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  be- 
longing to  the  army  to  strive  to  bring  honor 
to  his  race,  or  his  home,  in  rivalry  with  others. 
May  this  thought  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the 
troops  to  cherish  the  spirit  which  alone  in  the 
army  can  bring  the  greatness  of  victory." 

The  Emperor  was  heartily  cheered  when 
he  appeared  on  the  streets,  but  signs  do 
not  fail  that  he  is  held  responsible  for 
the  present  economic  difficulties  under 
which  Germany  is  laboring.  Significant 
of  these  difficulties  is  the  fact  that  out 
of  the  73,000  metal  workers  who  were 
employed  in  1900,  only  about  20,000  are 
employed  now,  and  in  almost  every  call- 
ing the  same  conditions  prevail.  In  Ber- 
lin alone  there  are  50,000  (the  Social 
Democrats  say  between  70,000  and  80,- 
000)  men  eager  to  work  who  can  find 
no  work  to  do.  The  imperial  debt  is 
four  times  as  great  as  it  was  fourteen 
years  ago  and  the-  burden  is  becoming 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  During  the  rising 
prosperity  of  Germany  the  Kaiser  took 
upon  himself  the  credit  for  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  now  it  is  only  natural  that 
he  should  pay  the  penalty  of  his  position. 
But  the  hard  feeling  is  not  confined  to 
popular  distrust  of  the  Emperor.  It 
shows  itself  strongly  in  the  relation  of 
class  to  class.  Recently,  when  the  new 
tariff  was  under  discussion  in  the  Reich- 
stag, Herr  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader, 
declared  that  if  the  tariff  came  into  force 
it  would,  by  raising  the  price  of  bread, 
entail  incalculable  misery  on  the  poor, 
and  he  added  the  warning  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  with  safety  to  reduce 
the  German  workers  to  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation  for  the  sake  of  subsidizing 
land  owners.  At  this  the  responsible 
ruler  of  the  great  land  owning  party 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  declared  that  if 
Herr  Bebel  meant  that  the  workers 
would  revolt  were  such  a  tariff  passed, 
he  for  his  part  would  be  glad  to  see  them 
do  it,  as  then  there  would  be  a  chance 
of  giving  them  a  lesson — of  shooting 
them  down,  in  fact;  and  these  words 
were  cheered  by  his  followers. 


France  ^  ^^  ^  Premier,  M.  Waldeck" 
Rousseau,  presided,  January  29,. 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  Parliament- 
ary Commission  appointed  to  investigate 
the  depopulation  of  France.  How  seri- 
ous this  question  has  become  may  be* 
seen  from  the  figures  of  the  last  census.- 
According  to  this  census  the  total  popu- 
lation of  France  on  March  24th,  1901, 
was  38,961,945,  which  is  an  increase  of 
only  444,613  over  the  preceding  census 
of  1896.  M.  Edmond  Thery  has  drawn 
the  following  table  indicating  the  rapid 
decrease  in  the  birth  rate;  ■' 

PBOPORTION  FOE  10,000  INHABITANTS    OF  MABEIAGES, 
BIRTHS   AND   DEATHS. 

Excess  ol 
births 
Mar-  over 

Years.       riages.  Births.  Deaths,  deathsv 

1815  to  1830 77     314    253     61 

1831  to  1850 79     282    241     41 

1851  to  1870 78     263    238     25 

1871  to  1880 SO     254    237     17 

1881  to  1890 73     239    221     18 

1891  to  1900 75     221    215      6 

1900  77     214    211      3 

M.  Thery  declares  that  these  figures 
prove  what  has  frequently  been  denied 
— they  show,  that  is,  that  the  decreasing 
birth  rate  is  reponsible  for  the  diminish- 
ing increase  of  population.  Marriages 
are  in  the  same  relative  proportion  now 
as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  The  pro- 
portion of  illegitimate  children,  however, 
which  was  only  6.96  for  100  births  in  the 
period  from  181 5  to  1830,  has  risen  to 
over  8  in  the  hundred  at  the  present  time. 
The  Minister  of  War  declares  that  the 
annual  contingent  of  recruits  for  the 
army,  which  is  now  210,000,  will  in  the 
year  191 1  fall  off  to  190,000.  In  Ger- 
many the  birth  rate  is  nearly  double  that 
of  France,  and  in  twenty  years,  other 
matters  not  being  considered,  the  annual 
contingent  to  the  army  will  be  twice  as 
great  as  in  France. — The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  adopted  the  Waterways 
Bill,  a  measure  of  great  importance. 
This  provides  for  an  expenditure  of  60,- 
500,000  francs  on  improvements  of  exist- 
ing canals,  443,000,000  francs  on  the 
construction  of  new  canals,  and  159,000,- 
000  francs  on  improvements  to  the  ports 
of  Dunkirk,  Havre  and  several  other 
places.  Meanwhile  an  earlier  measure  of 
Parliament  is  beginning  to  produce  its 
effects.  The  Government  has  begim  the 
prosecution  of  religious  orders  which 
have  not  obtained  authorization  under 
the  new  Associations   Law.    The  first  to 
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be  attacked  are  the  Jesuits,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  evade  the  law  by  giving  the 
direction  of  their  colleges  to  secular  pro- 
fessors under  external  supervision  and 
by  other  subterfuges.  The  question,  a 
difficult  one  to  settle,  is  now  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  courts. 

J« 

The  Lutheran  is  the 
State  Church  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  is  accordingly  the  offi- 
cially fixed  creed  of  pew  and  pulpit. 
This,  however,  has  not  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  a  number  of  distinctive 
tendencies  that  indicate  considerable  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  an  open  eye 
for  the  practical  problems  of  modern 
Church  life.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  Germany,  there  is  no  section  of  the 
Protestant  Church  anywhere  that  has 
shown  so  marked  an  individuality  and 
such  freedom  from  the  traditional  meth- 
ods and  manners  of  Protestantism  as 
has  been  the  case  in  Denmark.  In  none 
of  these  movements,  however,  is  there 
included  any  pronounced  tendency  to- 
ward the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
There  is  indeed  a  "  Free  "  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark,  but  it 
numbers  only  a  handful  of  pastors  and 
congregations,  and  notwithstanding  the 
support  of  the  powerful  Lutheran  Synod 
of  Missouri  in  this  country,  which  as- 
sumes the  sponsorship  for  all  agitations 
in  Protestant  North  Europe  that  aim  at 
a  severance  between  State  and  Church, 
the  Danish  propaganda  evinces  but  few 
promises  of  success.  Within  the  Danish 
State  Church  there  are  three  distinct 
theological  tendencies.  The  best  known 
is  that  connected  with  the  famous  name 
of  Grundtvig,  which  assigns  to  the  Apos- 
tolic Creed  a  semi-official  prominence  as 
"  the  small  word  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord,"  not  indeed  accepting  the  old 
tradition  that  the  creed  was  taught  by 
our  Lord  to  his  disciples  in  the  forty 
days  before  the  Ascension,  but  holding 
that  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  bap- 
tismal covenant.  In  many  particulars 
this  tendency  is  like  that  of  the  High 
Church  in  England,  emphasizing  also  the 
connection  of  the  Church  with  the  his- 
toric past  by  creed  and  confession,  but 
not  accepting  the  historic  episcopate. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  position  has 
been  the  loss  of  a  number  of  pastors  and 


people  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
On  the  other  hand,   the   Grundtvigians 
glory  in  their  independence  of  thought, 
and  they  are  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
popular     High     School     system     founq 
throughout  the  kingdom.   The  movement 
also  makes  itself  felt  in  the  politics  of 
the  country.    A  second  movement  is  that 
of  "  Inner  Missions,"  the  leader  of  which^ 
Pastor  Beck,  died  only  recently.    Its  aim 
is  intensely  practical' and  evangelical  and 
its  strength  can  be  judged  from  the  facl^ 
that  at  the  recent  convention  in  Copen^- 
hagen   of  the   Danish   Mission    Society, 
held  under  its  auspices,  the  attendance 
was  more  than  1,200,  or  twice  as  large, 
as  the  National  German  Convention  in, 
Eisenach   only   a    few   weeks   ago.      Its, 
tendency  in  general  is  of  the  low  church., 
type,  while  the  third  is  of  a  mediating- 
character  and  includes  the  bulk  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.     The  followers  of" 
Kierkegaard,  the    greatest    Danish    the- 
ologian of  the  past  century,  are  divided: 
between  the  second  and  the  third  classes. 
In  general,  however,  all  of  these  tenden^. 
cies  are  evangelical.     A  prominent  Dan-, 
ish  theologian  recently  wrote :  "  If  yoUj 
want  to  hear  a  regular  rationalistic  ser- 
mon you  must  go  to  Germany.    The  gen-, 
eral  character  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
in  Denmark  is  greatly  superior  to  that 
in  Germany."     The  leadership  of  these 
various  schools  and  tendencies  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  and  this  is  re- 
flected again  in  the    make    up    of    the. 
Parliament  and  of  the  executive  officers. 
The  present  Culture  Minister  Christien- 
sen  was  in  his  younger    days    nothing 
but  a  plain  country  school  teacher  and- 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  a  peas- 
ant.     The   majority   of   the   Parliament 
are  plain  working  people  and  others  from, 
the  lower  walks  of  life,  the  bulk  of  them 
showing   the   religious   preferences   also, 
in  their  parliamentary  work. 

China      '^^   ^^^^   ^^^   Dowager   Empress 
has  given  her  formal   reception, 
to  the  foreign  Ministers.    She  sat  on  the 
throne    in    the  main  audience  chamber, 
while  the  Emperor  was  placed  behind  a, 
table  on  a  low  dais  before  the  throne. 
Formally  the  Emperor  was  recognized  as^ 
the  Sovereign,  but  in  reality  the  Empress 
occupied  the  attention  of  all.     Foreign- 
Ministers,  Charges  d' Affaires  and  Secre- 
taries of  Legations.,  to  the  number  of; 
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nearly  a  hundred,  were  received.  On 
-entering  the  room  the  Ministers  bowed 
thrice  to  the  Emperor,  while  their  suites 
remained  in  the  background.  M.  Czik- 
ann,  of  Austria,  the  doyen  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  delivered  the  address,  to 
which  the  Emperor  replied  in  a  youthful 
voice.  The  Ministers  were  then  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  and  afterward  to 
the  Empress,  who  spoke  briefly  and 
recognized  each  with  a  bow.  The  Em- 
peror's incapacity  was  so  fully  brought 
•out  by  the  ceremony  that  the  question  of 
forcing  the  Empress  to  surrender  the 
government  to  him  is  likely  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  next  day  the  Dowager  Em- 
press and  the  Emperor  received  the  ladies 
and  children  of  the  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  palace.  Mrs.  Conger  read  a 
speech  to  the  Empress,  to  which  the  Em- 
press replied  in  a  friendly  tone.  Later,  if 
we  may  credit  the  report,  the  Dowager 
entered  the  ante-room  to  which  the 
guests  had  retired ;  here  she  grasped 
Mrs.  Conger's  hand,  which  she  held  for 
some  time,  weeping  and  sobbing  loudly 
and  exclaiming  that  the  attack  on  the 
legations  was  a  terrible  mistake.  After 
the  reception  a  banquet  was  given,  at 
which  the  Dowager  sat  at  the  head  of  one 
table  with  Mrs.  Conger  on  one  hand  and 
Mme.  Uchida  on  the  other.  She  talked 
with  animation  and  declared  that  China 
was  ready  to  abandon  its  policy  of  isola- 
tion and  would  adopt  the  best  features 
of  foreign  life.  All  these  concessions 
in  the  formalities  of  etiquet  are  signi- 
ficant, but  a  more  serious  matter  is  the 
attempt  of  Russia  to  establish  a  Russo- 
Chinese  bank.  The  agreement  which 
Russia  was  pressing  Li  Hung  Chang  to 
sign  provided  for  the  evacuation  of 
Manchuria,  but  it  also  was  to  give  Rus- 
sia exclusive  mining  and  railway  privi- 
leges in  the  province,  which  directly  in- 
fringed the  Chinese  treaties  with  Eng- 
land and  other  Powers.  Against  that 
agreement  the  Powers  protested  vigor- 
ously and  effectively.  Now  Russia  seeks 
to  circumvent  them  by  the  establishment 
of  this  so-called  bank  which  is  to  con- 
trol affairs  in  Manchuria,  as  the  Russian 
Government  intended  to  control  them 
openly  and  directly  under  the  proposed 
agreement  with  Li  Hung  Chang.  Against 
this  bank  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the 
TTnited  States  have  entered  a  protest  at 


Peking.  France  has  kept  silent  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  and  Germany  apparently 
aims  to  obtain  similar  concessions  in  the 
Province  of  Shan-Tung, 

Japan  ■^l'  '^^^  opening  of  the  Japanese 
Diet  in  December  the  Minister 
President  of  State  spoke  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms.  He  alluded  to  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  Japan  and  the 
foreign  Powers,  passing  briefly  over  the 
complications  in  North-China.  He  ad- 
mitted frankly  that  Japan  had  been  un- 
able to  obtain  money  abroad,  and  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  this  failure  were,  he 
said,  met  by  postponing  such  of  the 
State's  enterprises  as  could  be  deferred 
without  serious  inconvenience.  As  re- 
gards the  Budget,  he  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  2,500,000  yen  in  the 
grand  totals,  and  that  the  Government 
intends  to  appropriate  this  surplus  for 
use  in  Formosa.  The  ordinary  revenue 
shows  an  increase  of  17,250,000  yen  over 
the  revenue  of  1901,  owing  to  augmenta- 
tion of  taxes,  to  the  development  of  the 
customs  revenue  and  the  earnings  of 
State  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extraordinary  revenue  has  decreased  16,- 
300,000  yen,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
domestic  loans  are  to  be  floated,  and  to 
other  causes.  The  ordinary  expenditures 
show  an  increase  of  16,600,000  yen,  ow- 
ing to  larger  appropriations  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  national  debt  and  to 
money  spent  on  education  and  works  of 
communication.  The  Minister  spoke  of 
certain  new  undertakings  planned  by  the 
Government,  and  said,  among  other 
things,  that  an  experimental  sake  brew- 
ery was  contemplated  with  the  purpose 
of  introducing  reforms  in  its  manufac- 
ture.— Just  at  present  a  dispute  has  arisen 
between  the  Japanese  Government  and 
the  foreign  residents  of  Yokohama.  The 
concessions  to  foreigners  of  "  the  Bluffs  " 
of  Yokohama  for  residence  was  made  at 
a  time  when  the  Japanese  Government 
was  in  a  precarious  condition,  and  when 
Japan  was  not  recognized  as  an  equal 
among  the  Powers.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment attempts  to  collect  a  house  tax  from 
this  concession.  The  foreign  residents 
have  resisted  the  payment  of  this  tax, 
which  is  already  two  years  overdue. 
How  the  dispute  is  to  be  settled  is  not  yet 
apparent. 


Reasons    for    the    Panama    Route 


By  Prof.   Emory  R .  Johnson 

Member  of  the  Isthmian  Canai.  Commission 


THE  supplemental  report  prepared 
by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion and  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent January  i8th  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  Panama  route,  instead 
of  the  one  across  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  report  was  signed  by  all  mem- 
bers and  it  probably,  altho  not  inevitably, 
means  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  Pana- 
ma route. 

The  Commission  began  its  investiga- 
tion two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  dur- 
ing the  extended  period  of  its  labors  the 
various  factors  affecting  the  location  of 
the  route  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  weighed  by  the  Commission.  The 
majority  of  the  Commission  for  some 
time  past  have  felt  that  from  the  physical 
or  engineering  standpoint  the  Panama 
route  possessed  greater  advantages  than 
the  one  across  Nicaragua.  The  Panama 
route  would  be  134.6  miles  shorter  than 
the  Nicaragua  line  from  sea  to  sea,  with 
five  locks  instead  of  eight,  and  with  few- 
er and  easier  curves.  Each  route  is  en- 
tirely feasible,  and  while  some  of  the  en- 
gineering problems  on  the  Panama  route 
present  greater  difficulties  than  do  any 
of  those  connected  with  the  Nicaragua 
line,  none  of  these  engineering  difficul- 
ties presents  an  insurmountable  obstacle, 
and  the  time  of  completing  the  work 
would  not  be  much  greater  at  Panama 
than  at  Nicaragua.  Consequently,  when 
considered  strictly  and  solely  from  an  en- 
gineering standpoint,  the  Panama  route 
is  preferable. 

The  choice  of  routes,  however,  did  not 
depend  entirely  upon  engineering  con- 
siderations. The  more  northerly  route 
would  provide  quicker  communication 
between  the  two  seaboards  of  the  United 
States  and  would  be  somewhat  more  ad- 
vantageous for  all  commerce  between 
the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific. 
The  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Western  South  America,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently pointed  out,  would  be  better 
served  by  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama ;  but,  all  things  considered,  the 
Nicaragua  route  is  a  somewhat  better 
one  for  the  major  portion  of  the  com- 
merce that  would  make  use  of  the  water- 


way. The  commercial  superiority  of  the 
Nicaragua  route,  however,  is  not  felt  by 
the  Commission  to  be  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  very  great  sacrifice  in  cost  of  con- 
struction or  in  the  expense  for  operation 
and  maintenance. 

The  estimated  cost  of  constructing  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  $45,630,704  more 
than  the  cost  of  completing  the  Panama 
Canal,  but  the  offer  received  from  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company  makes  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  two  canals  to  be, 
for  Nicaragua  $189,864,062  and  for 
Panama  $184,233,358.  According  to 
these  estimates  a  canal  can  be  constructed 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for  about 
$5,600,000  less  than  one  across  Nicara- 
gua would  cost.  The  estimated  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  is 
$2,000,000  for  the  Panama  route  and  $3,- 
300,000  for  the  Nicaragua  waterway,  the 
difference  in  favor  of  Panama  being  $1,- 
300,000. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  suggest  a  route  for  a  canal 
to  be  under  the  ownership,  control  and 
management  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently throughout  its  investigations 
the  difficulties  and  costs  involved  in  se- 
curing control  of  each  of  the  routes 
studied  had  to  be  given  careful  consid- 
eration. After  investigating  the  possible 
routes  for  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  between  the  Panama  line  and  the 
continent  of  South  America,  it  was  found 
that  the  choice  of  routes  must  lie  between 
the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  locations. 
From  the  engineering  point  of  view  the 
advantages  were  with  Panama ;  com- 
mercially considered,  the  Nicaragua  loca- 
tion was  superior,  but  not  enough  su- 
perior to  warrant  very  great  sacrifice. 
As  regards  concessions  and  the  problem 
of  securing  control  of  each  of  these  two 
routes,  the  situation  has  been  until  with- 
in a  month  an  extremely  complicated 
one.  The  Nicaragua  route  was  available  ; 
there  were  no  private  claims  to  prevent 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  from  giving 
the  United  States  the  right  of  way  for 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  but  in  Pana- 
ma a  French  corporation — the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company — and  an  Amer- 
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ican     company — the    Panama     Railroad 

Company — owned  by  the  French  cor^ 
poration,  held  concessions  which  prevent- 
ed the  Colombian  Government  from 
granting  to  the  United  States  the  rights 
which  our  country  must  secure  in  order 
to  adopt  that  route.  The  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  during  the  first  year  and 
a  half  of  the  Commission's  work  refused 
to  consider  the  proposition  of  a  sale  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  has 
now  made  three  reports  to  the  President 
and  through  him  to  Congress.  When  its 
preliminary  report  was  made  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  the  control  of  a  route  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  the  United 
States  was  rendered  entirely  impossible 
by  the  refusal  of  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company,  under  the  influence  of  its  Di- 
rector-General, Maurice  Hutin,  to  dis- 
pose of  its  concession  and  property  to 
our  Government.  The  Commission  con- 
sequently recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  Nicaragua  route.  The  relative  ad- 
vantages of  both  lines  were  concisely  set 
forth ;  the  condition  under  which  the 
Commission's  decision  was  reached  was 
analyzed  and  the  opinion  of  the  body  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  execution 
of  the  Nicaragua  project. 

The  final  and  detailed  report  of  the 
Commission  was  made  to  the  President 
last  November.  During  the  year  that 
intervened  between  the  making  of  the 
preliminary  and  final  reports  the  Com- 
mission had  continued  to  urge  upon  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  the  necessity  of 
their  fixing  a  price  which  they  could  ac- 
cept for  their  concession  and  property 
rights.  Mr.  Hutin,  however,  pursued 
the  policy  of  delay,  and  the  result  of  the 
Commission's  effort  was  only  to  secure 
near  the  close  of  its  work  a  statement 
from  the  company  giving  its  valuation 
in  detail  of  its  property  and  rights.  This 
estimate  amounted  to  $109,000,000.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Commission  concluded  its 
final  report  with  the  statement  that : 

"  After  considering  all  the  facts  developed 
by  the  investigations  made  by  the  Commission 
and  the  actual  situation  as  it  now  stands,  and 
having  in  view  the  terms  offered  by  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company,  this  Commission  is 
of  the  opinion  that  '  the  most  practicable  and 
feasil)le  route  '  for  an  isthmian  canal,  to  be 
'  under  the  control,  management  and  owner- 
shi])  of  tiie  United  States,'  is  that  known  as 
the  Nicaragua  Route." 


The  Commission  made  a  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  value  which  the  work  done 
by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  would 
have  for  the  United  States  were  it  to  adopt 
and  execute  the  Panama  Canal  project. 
The  excavation  made,  the  railroad  owned 
by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  its 
surveys  and  engineering  data  were  esti- 
mated by  the  Commission  to  be  worth 
$40,000,000  to  the  United  States.  No 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Commission  to 
ascertain  what  the  various  property 
rights  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
had  cost  that  company.  The  Commis- 
sion's estimate  dealt  entirely  with  the 
value  of  the  property  and  rights  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Panama  route. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commission 
convinced  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
of  the  necessity  for  an  entire  change  of 
attitude  toward  the  United  States.  The 
Director-General,  Mr.  Maurice  Hutin, 
promptly  resigned,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pana- 
ma Company  in  December  last  it  was 
decided  to  offer  to  dispose  of  all  the  com- 
pany's concessions,  property  and  rights 
on  the  isthmus  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  the  figure  named  by  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission — that  is,  for 
$40,000,000.  When  this  offer  was  cabled 
to  Admiral  Walker,  the  President  of  the 
Canal  Commission,  he  conferred  with 
President  Roosevelt,  and  the  Commis- 
sion was  called  together  on  Thursday 
morning,  January  i6th,  to  consider  the 
offer.  After  three  days'  deliberation  and 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  proposition 
the  Commission  unanimously  recom- 
mended its  acceptance  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Panama  route. 

In  view  of  the  discussions  now  cur- 
rent, I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company  has  the 
power  to  make  the  transfer  of  its  con- 
cession and  property  to  the  United  States. 
The  present  company — ^the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company — was  organized  in  1894 
and  is  the  successor  of  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  old  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, of  which  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
was  president.  The  old  Panama  Canal 
Company  began  the  work  of  construction 
in  1883.  In  1889  the  company  became 
insolvent  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  a  French 
court  of  competent  authority,  which  ac- 
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quired  all  the  rights  possessed  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  old  company.  This 
court,  or,  rather,  its  appointed  repre- 
sentative— the  receiver — controls  abso- 
lutely the  property  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  insolvent  company.  The  New 
Panama  Canal  Company  was  organized 
under  the  authority  of  this  French  court. 
Its  operations  have  been  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  that  court,  and  the 
present  ofifer  on  the  part  of  the  New 
Panama  Company  to  sell  out  to  the 
United  States  has  received  the  sanction 
in  writing  of  the  French  court,  the  sole 
representative  of  those  who  have  claims 
against  the  old  Panama  Company. 

As  the  Commission  states  in  its  sup- 
plemental report  of  January  i8th, 

"  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  views  of 
the  Commission  with  reference  to  the  conclu- 
sions reached  (in  its  previous  reports).  The 
new  proposition  submitted  by  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company  makes  a  reduction  of 
nearly  $70,000,000  in  the  cost  of  the  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  according  to 
the  estimates  contained  in  the  former  report. 
.  .  .  The  unreasonable  sum  asked  for  the 
property  and  rights  of  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company  when  the  Commission  reached  its 
former  conclusion  overbalanced  the  advantages 
of  that  route,  but  now  that  the  estimates  of  the 


two  routes  have  been  nearly  equalized,  the 
Commission  can  form  its  judgment  by  weigh- 
ing the  advantages  of  each  and  determining 
which  is  the  most  practicable  and  feasible." 

Accordingly  the  Commission  decided 
that  the  changed  conditions  now  existing 
and  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  upon  which  a  judgment 
must  now  be  based,  made  the  Panama 
Canal  "  the  most  practicable  and  feasible 
route  "  for  an  isthmian  waterway  to  be 
"  under  the  control,  management  and 
ownership  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  there  is  still  one  important  factor 
that  has  not  been  determined,  a  factor 
which  must  in  the  end  control  the  action 
of  the  United  States.  The  territory  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  an  isthmian  canal  must  yet  be  secured 
by  treaty  negotiations.  If  the  Colombian 
Government  will  treat  with  the  United 
States  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberal- 
ity, the  route  ultimately  selected  should 
be  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Should  Colombia  pursue  a  different  pol- 
icy and  shottld  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  offer  special  inducements  to  the 
United  States,  the  more  northerly  route 
should  be  the  one  chosen. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 


Inspiration    and    Error 

By  Austin  Bierbower 


THE  viewsof  ProfessorPearson,ofthe 
Northwestern  University,  on  the 
infallibility  of  Scripture  promise 
to  revive  the  discussion  of  the  methods 
of  inspiration.  The  idea  of  inspiration 
is  that  of  something  communicated  to 
one  who  communicates  it  to  others.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  supposed  to  have  given 
words,  thoughts  or  ideas  to  the  Scrip- 
tural writers,  who  in  turn  gave  them  to 
the  world.  As  to  the  theories  of  inspi- 
ration, some  claim  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
gave  the  words  to  the  writers,  others  that 
he  gave  thoughts  or  impressions  to  them, 
which  they  expressed  as  they  were  best 
able.  According  to  these  several  theo- 
ries, the  differences  of  which  seem  trivial, 
a  great  variety -of  inferences  follow  on 
the  credibility  of  Scripture  and  the  fact 
itself  of  a  revelation. 

According  to  the  first  theory,  the  Holy 


Ghost  acted  like  a  lawyer  dictating  to  his 
stenographer  or  typewriter,  which  might 
be  called  the  dictation  theory  of  inspi- 
ration. The  Holy  Ghost  did  all,  the 
writer  nothing  except  taking  it  down. 
Not  exercising  his  own  judgment,  he  re- 
quired no  qualification  except  ability  to 
write.  He  did  not  impress  his  individu- 
ality on  the  writing.  If  errors  exist, 
they  are  errors  of  the  Deity ;  and,  as  God 
may  be  presumed  to  make  no  errors,  the 
Scriptures  seem,  on  this  theory,  wholly 
infallible.  If  the  amanuensis,  however, 
was  a  bad  speller,  there  might  be  ortho- 
graphical errors  in  the  Bible,  as  also  bad 
punctuation,  bad  paragraphing  and  il- 
legibly written  words,  which  may  have 
caused  errors  in  copies  subsequently 
made.  There  may  also  be  mistakes  aris- 
ing from  a  misunderstanding  by  the 
amanuensis  of  what  was  dictated.     Ont 
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word  is  often  mistaken  for  another,  and 
so  inaccurately  .  set  down.  The  iner- 
rancy of  Scripture  rests  on  the  compe- 
tency of  the  amanuensis  for  his  work.  If 
he  were  slow,  like  some  modern  stenog- 
raphers, and  got  behind  so  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  write  part  from  memory,  he 
might  make  serious  mistakes.  This  ver- 
bal or  dictation  theory  of  inspiration  has 
many  difficulties  and  cannot  be  entirely 
relied  on  for  accuracy.  Tho  the  writer 
needs  less  intelligence  than  on  the  other 
theories,  he  still  needs  some.  That  the 
Bible  may  now  be  infallible,  the  first 
writer  must  have  understood  his  busi- 
ness, small  as  it  was,  and  done  it  scrupu- 
lously, and  all  subsequent  copyists  must 
have  followed  him  with  equal  accuracy. 
To  have  everything  as  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  must  assume  that  God 
not  only  supplied  the  words,  but  fol- 
lowed them  up  and  saw  that  they  were 
correctly  taken  down,  spelling  and  all. 
Even  the  verbal  theory  gives  us  no  infal- 
lible book.  The  inspired  words  had  to 
pass  through  too  many  minds  and  hands 
to  reach  us  as  uttered. 

The  next  theory  of  inspiration  is  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  gave  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ers thoughts  instead  of  words,  and  left 
them  to  express  them  in  their  own  way — 
that  is,  that  he  used  the  writer  as  a  kind 
of  corresponding  secretary.  Instead  of 
dictating  the  document  as  to  a  type- 
writer, he  gave  the  substance  of  what  he 
wanted  said,  as  to  a  lawyer's  assistant, 
and  left  the  writer  to  express  it  from 
memory.  In  this  way  the  writer  must  have 
impressed  his  individuality  on  the  rev- 
elation. The  words  are  his,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  ideas.  One  cannot  write  out 
what  has  been  ordered  without  employ- 
ing some  of  his  own  thoughts.  Ideas 
can  no  more  be  reproduced  accurately 
than  words,  unless  one  has  a  prodigious 
memory. 

On  this  theory  the  revelation  is  the 
combined  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of 
the  writer,  and  so  presumably  contains 
errors  as  well  as  truths.  How  nearly  ac- 
curate it  is  depends  on  the  capacity  of 
the  writer  to  understand  his  superior  and 
reproduce  his  meaning.  A  thoughtful 
man  gets  the  substance  of  what  is  said ; 
one  accustomed  to  repeat  words  ac- 
curately, rather  than  thoughts,  is  more 
literally  correct.  Both,  however,  may 
miss  both  thoughts  and  words;  so  that 


the  Scriptures,  on  this  view,  come  no 
nearer  representing  the  Holy  Ghost  than 
the  letter  of  an  assistant  represents  his 
superior. 

There  is  still  another  theory  of  inspi- 
ration, according  to  which  God  simply 
illumined  the  writer  generally,  and  left 
him  to  communicate  his  thoughts  as  he 
should  deem  advisable.  The  writer,  in- 
stead of  the  writing,  is  inspired.  The 
production  is  his,  not  God's;  and,  while 
the  truth  is  from  God,  it  is  communicated 
to  the  writer  instead  of  to  the  reader.  As 
the  writer  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
knowledge  and  feeling  writes,  the  revela- 
tion is  no  more  perfect  than  his 
judgment  and  general  capacity.  One 
who  leaves  others  to  express  his 
views  gets  it  done  no  better  than  when 
he  leaves  others  to  do  the  deeds  he  wants 
done.  The  words  and  acts  of  men  are 
alike  imperfect,  even  when  the  men  are 
"  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Inspired 
persons,  like  David,  are  not  regarded  as 
faultless,  and  should  not  be  so  regarded 
when  they  write.  The  words  of  the  in- 
spired are  presumably  not  better  than  the 
deeds  of  the  inspired.  The  most  we  can 
expect  of  them  is  that  they  will  do  as 
well  as  they  can,  or  as  well  as  they  do  in 
other  matters.  As  the  Biblical  writers 
were  ignorant  of  many  things,  and  espe- 
cially of  scientific  and  historic  facts,  of 
which  they  must  nevertheless  incident- 
ally speak,  they  must  err  in  some  state- 
ments. Only  as  far  as  they  keep  to  the 
matters  on  which  they  were  illumined 
can  they  be  supposed  to  be  correct ;  and 
what  such  matters  were  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  Presumably  God  did  not 
illumine  or  inspire  the  writers  with  such 
information  as  they  might  get  of  them- 
selves. On  such  subjects  as  history, 
chronology,  dress  and  customs,  the  writ- 
ers needed  no  inspiration  and  we  need  no 
revelation.  Only  in  supernatural  things 
can  we  expect  in  Scriptures  a  revelation  ; 
for,  unless  the  writer  was  lying  in  re- 
gard to  these,  he  was  writing  under  some 
inspiration,  since  he  could  not  know  them 
of  himself.  People  going  to  the  Bible 
for  a  revelation  should  know  what  to 
look  for.  They  are  liable  to  take  the  hu- 
man for  the  divine,  the  words  of  the 
writer  for  the  thoughts  of  God,  and,  in 
general,  the  dressing  for  the  substance  of 
truth. 

Thus  there  are  several  ways  in  which 
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we  can  conceive  of  inspiration,  all  about 
equally  probable,  and  all  leaving  room 
for  possible  and  almost  inevitable  errors. 
The  verbal  theory  supposes  fewest  er- 
rors, but  it  still  implies  some ;  and  while 
it  would  leave  less  work  for  the  reader 
by  requiring  him  simply  to  read,  and  not 
to  "  try  the  spirits  to  see  whether  they 
be  of  God,"  there  is  no  presumption  that 
God  would  make  it  so  easy  for  us — a 
matter  of  mere  translation  and  interpre- 
tation. On  the  other  theories  one  must 
discriminate  and  do  some  hard  reason- 
ing to  know  what  has  been  revealed.  God 
has  simply  given  men  the  means  of  find- 
ing the  truth,  and  they  must  hunt  for 
themselves.  Revelation  is  something  to 
be  studied,  and  men  are  to  seek  the  spirit 
instead  of  the  letter,  and  find  the  mind  of 
God  instead  of  his  words. 

The  question,  accordingly,  is  whether 
God  revealed  words,  truths,  or  general 


impressions,  and  so  whether  the  writer 
repeated,  expressed  or  selected  what  he 
said.  If  the  writer  was  inspired,  did  he 
convey  other  information  than  that  given 
him  by  God?  Was  he  inspired  only  with 
the  particular  truths  written  down,  or  il- 
lumined generally?  And  did  he  tell  all 
he  received  from  God,  or  only  part? 
Was  he  competent,  moreover,  to  express 
what  he  felt  to  be  true,  and  did  he  get 
it  down  accurately?  No  theory  of  reve- 
lation is  a  simple  one,  but  each  theory 
implies  a  liability  to  error.  When  we 
consider  the  imperfection  of  language, 
of  the  art  of  composition,  of  the  sciences 
at  the  time  of  the  revelation,  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  writers  and  of  the 
readers  to  whom  the  revelation  was 
given,  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  should 
be  given  without  containing,  and  without 
communicating,  errors. 

Chicago,  III. 


Substitutes    for    the    Saloon 

By  Ballington    Booth 

General  in  Chief  ok  the  Volunteers  of  America 


'  '\  A /MAT  would  I,  as  President  of 
y  y  the  Volunteers  of  America, 
with  my  knowledge  of  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  suggest  as  a  fitting 
substitute  for  the  saloons  of  Greater  New 
York,  if  they  were  all  permanently 
closed  ?  "  This  I  understand  to  be  the 
question  propounded  by  the  Editor  of 
The  Independent. 

First  and  foremost  let  us  consider  the 
crucial  point,  namely.  What  does  the 
saloon  stand  for  in  the  modern  twentieth 
century  city?  And  in  answering  this 
question  /  speak  quite  apart  from  any 
pernicious  or  baneful  inUuences  connect- 
ed zvith  it. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  saloon 
stands  for  physical  comfort.  It  is  a  car- 
dinal feature  of  the  institution  that  the 
saloon  is  properly  heated  in  the  winter, 
and  that  in  summer  it  is  one  of  the  cool- 
est places  to  be  found.  No  expense  is 
spared  in  respect  of  its  lighting  or  deco- 
rations or  conveniences  to  insure  the  bod- 
ily comfort  of  those  who  enter.  If  a  man 
is  tired,  there  is  not  only  a  place  for  him 
to  sit  down,  but  a  comfortable  chair ;  and 


if  a  man  is  hungry  there  is  a  counter,  the 
free  lunch  of  which  is  secured  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  nickel  with  which  he  buys 
a  glass  of  beer.  If  two  men  want  a  quiet 
corner  in  which  to  arrange  a  matter  of 
business  they  can  obtain  the  use  of  one 
for  an  indefinite  period,  with  the  use  of 
a  table,  at  an  outlay  of  precisely  five  cents 
each  for  lager.  The  degree  of  comfort 
implied  to  a  thinly  clad  man  in  the  change 
from  the  biting,  withering  blast  of  win- 
ter and  the  ice-covered  sidewalk  to  the 
warm,  brilliantly  lighted,  cheery  bar- 
room can  hardly  be  understood  even  by 
the  average  wage-earner.  And  in  the 
burning  heat  of  a  humid,  torrid  summer 
day  the  ice-cold  beverage  and  the  breezes 
created  by  the  electric  fans  are  hardly 
less  welcome. 

And  all  the  year  round  the  free  lunch 
counter,  with  its  supplies  adapted  to  the 
changing  season,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  the  second  place,  the  modern  saloon 
affords  a  rendezvous  or  common  ground 
where  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
can  and  do  meet  upon  not  only  an  equal 
but  a  friendly  footing.     There  the  mer- 
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chant  meets  the  merchant,  the  lawyer  his 
cHent,  and  the  truckman  his  pal.  There 
the  plans  for  the  work  of  the  week  are 
discussed  and  arranged  by  the  master 
builder  or  the  boss  of  the  gang  of  men 
with  those  who  work  under  them. 

In  the  third  place,  the  saloon  forms  a 
social  as  well  as  a  business  center.  Fa- 
cilities are  provided  for  games  and  pas- 
times. The  musical  tastes  of  its  patrons 
receive  attention,  and  not  only  are  instru- 
ments of  many  kinds  continually  in  use, 
but  the  voices  of  singers — male  and  fe- 
male— are  frequently  heard. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  all  those  who 
visit  saloons  ought  to  be  in  church  or 
taking  part  in  some  religious  function, 
the  fact  remains  that  thousands  of  such 
men  either  have  no  religious  convictions 
or  inclinations  at  all,  or  consider  that  an 
occasional  performance  of  some  part  of 
a  religious  system  leaves  them  at  liberty 
to  ignore  any  claims  that  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  may  have  upon  them  either  as 
men  or  as  citizens.  We  must,  therefore, 
finding  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  con- 
dition and  not  a  theory,  seek  to  deal  with 
it  as  best  we  may. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts  I 
unhesitatingly  suggest,  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  large  number  of  men  for 
whom  the  saloon  furnishes  the  advan- 
tages named  above  (but,  of  course,  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquor)  that: 

The  city  should  establish  and  operate 
a  large  number  of  places  of  a  similar 
character  to  the  Squirrel  Inn  on  the 
Bowery,  run  by  the  Church  Temperance 
Society,  and  that  these  places  should  be 
open  all  day  on  Sunday.  Of  course,  they 
could  be  much  larger  than  the  excellent 
institution  named  and  be  fitted  out  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale.  Such  places  have, 
if  I  mistake  not,  for  a  long  time  been 
carried  on  by  private  enterprise  in  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Sheffield 
and  other  British  centers,  as  also  in  Aus- 
tralia. And  they  have  yielded  satisfac- 
tory dividends  to  their  shareholders,  too, 
while  forming  without  doubt  what  a  well- 
known  British  philanthropist  once  called 
them,  "  veritable  oases  in  the  desert." 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  numer- 
ous "  dairy "  restaurants  of  the  well 
known  Dennett,  Childs  and  Bailey  type 


at  many  hours  of  the  day  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  men  are  quite 
willing  to  pay  more  money  for  their  lunch 
away  from  the  saloon  and  its  associations 
than  the  saloonkeeper  asks,  if  only  the 
places  and  the  provisions  are  to  be  found 
in  convenient  and  attractable  situations. 

If  it  be  argued  that  the  number  of 
buildings  obtainable  for  such  purposes  is 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
case,  my  suggestion  would  be  that  the 
city  should  buy  out  a  certain  number  of 
saloons  in  each  ward  for  the  purpose  of 
transforming  them  into  such  establish- 
ments as  have  just  been  described,  and 
keep  them  wide  open  all  day  Sundays. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  vender  of  the 
saloon  property  should  give  an  under- 
taking not  to  engage  in  the  same  busi- 
ness within  a  certain  distance  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  there  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vision made  to  prevent  other  premises  in 
that  ward  from  being  opened  as  saloons. 

Many  would  doubtless  be  apprehensive 
that  such  a  scheme  would  result  in  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  city,  but  all  the  statistics 
as  to  the  working  of  restrictive  and  "  pro- 
hibitive "  legislation  afiford  ground  for 
believing  that  what  pecuniary  loss  the  city 
might  sustain  would  be  far  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture incurred  in  the  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment of  lawbreakers  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  crime,  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  mothers 
and  children  of  hundreds  of  men  who 
now  spend  so  much  money  in  saloons 
that  should  be  devoted  to  the  proper  feed- 
ing and  clothing  of  those  dependent  upon 
them. 

And  again :  While  thousands  of  homes 
would  gain  in  innumerable  ways  under 
such  a  plan,  no  hardship  would  be  in- 
flicted on  the  saloonkeeper  and  his  family 
beyond  that  involved  in  moving  away — 
for  which  he  is,  of  course,  compensated. 
And  experience  encourages  the  belief 
that  in  many  such  instances  the  saloon- 
keeper, instead  of  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness elsewhere,  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  use  the  money  thus  obtained  to  make 
a  start  in  some  other  kind  of  industry. 
I  trust  that  these  suggestions  may  at 
least  prove  an  incentive  to  the  advance- 
ment of  others  in  aid  of  the  general  com- 
munity. 

Nbw  York    Citv 


The    Danish    West    India    Islands 


By  H.   Ernand  Behn 

[Mr.  Behn  was  born  in  St.  Thomas  and  has  lived  there  for  many  years.    He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
islands.— Editor.] 


NOW  that  the  Danish  West  Indies  are 
soon  to  pass  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  change  will  be  welcomed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  islands,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  commercial  advantage  which  they 
may  expect  to  gain,  but  even  more  by 


tvveen  them  and  the  mother  country  has 
in  a  way  weakened,  and  because  there 
has  been  much  intercourse  with  Ameri- 
cans and  as  the  English  language  is 
generally  spoken  throughout  the  islands, 
the  transfer  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out any  violent  shock  being  felt. 


reason  of  the  fact  that  they  know  and 
like  Americans.  For  a  long  time  past 
the  islands  have  not  yielded  any  revenue 
to  Denmark ;  in  fact,  have  been  adminis- 
tered at  a  loss,  and  their  only  hope  for  a 
revival  of  the  prosperity  which  once  was 
theirs  lies  in  union  with  this  country.  As 
their  commerce  has  declined  the  bond  be- 


The  people  of  the  islands  would  wel- 
come annexation  to  this  country,  as  I 
have  said,  and  are  anxious  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  European  Power 
which  has  shown  a  desire  to  attach  them. 
By  taking  over  the  islands  themselves 
the  Americans  would  get  possession  of  a 
port  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
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West  Indies,  and  a  position  which  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  might  have  the  very 
utmost  strategic  importance. 

Saint  Thomas  has  often  been  called 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  West  Indies.  Its  lit- 
tle fort,  with  its  seventy  Danish  soldiers, 
is  not  now  exceedingly  formidable,  but 
the  position  is  ideal  for  the  purpose  of 
defense,  and  if  we  could  suppose  it  in 
possession  of  a  nation  of  very  great  mili- 
tary power  it  would  need  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  see  it  become  a 
great  naval  base  of  vast  strength. 

The  Danish  West  Indies  consist  of 
the  islands  of  Saint  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz 
and  St.  John.  They  were  discovered  by 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  form  part  of  the  Virgin  group,  lying 
southeast  of  Porto  Rico  and  directly  in 
the  track  of  vessels  running  between  Eu- 
rope and  Panama  and  South  America. 
Their  total  area  is :  Saint  Thomas,  53 
square  miles;  Santa  Cruz,  135,  and  Saint 
John,  35.  The  population  is  about  32,- 
000 ;  four-fifths  of  the  people  are  colored. 


The  climate  is  warm  but  delightful, 
never  so  hot  as  one  finds  it  in  New  York 
at  midsummer.  The  thermometer  sel- 
dom goes  above  ninety,  and  the  warmth 
is  tempered  by  the  delightful  easterly 
breeze.  It  is  also  very  healthy  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  excellent.  Yellow 
fever  is  very  seldom  heard  of.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Saint  Thomas  in  1880  was 
15,000,  and  at  that  time  the  death  rate 
there  was  about  29  for  every  1,000 
persons  living.  There  are  three  hos- 
pitals and  an  insane  asylum  in  Saint 
Thomas. 

Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  do  not  oc- 
cur frequently.  The  hurricane  season 
lasts  from  July  25th  to  October  25th. 
One  of  the  worst  hurricanes  that  the  is- 
lands ever  experienced  drove  170  vessels 
ashore  about  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury, and  in  1867  every  vessel  in  the 
harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalia  was  wrecked 
by  an  immense  tidal  wave.  The  harbor, 
however,  is  an  exceedingly  safe  one,  and 
its  depth  is  from  about  30  to  40  feet.  As 
a  provision  against  the  hurricanes  and 


Government  Illll. — A  portion  of  Charlotte  Amalia 
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earthquakes  the  houses  are  generally 
built  of  wood  and  not  set,  as  here,  in  the 
ground.  It  has  been  found  that  these 
wooden  houses  will  hold  together  better 
in  an  earthquake  than  houses  that  have 
walls  of  stone  and  brick. 

Life  in  the  islands  is  delightful.  The 
people  are  among  the  most  hospitable  on 
earth.  The  social  season  there  begins  in 
December  and  lasts  till  April.  During 
that  time  the  harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalia 
at  Saint  Thomas  is  visited  by  war  ships 
of  almost  every  nation  and  as  the  officers 
are  ready  always  for  amusement  ashore, 
there  are  balls  at  the  Government  House 
and  balls  at  the  houses  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal people,  and  more  and  more  balls 
and  dances  on  the  ships,  with  dinner  par- 
ties, picnics  and  moonlight  parties  on 
the  water.  There  is  also  a  little  theatre 
in  Saint  Thomas,  where  dramatic  and 
operatic  performances  were  given  in  the 
heyday  of  the  islands'  prosperity,  but 
its  doors  are  seldom  opened  for  its  orig- 
inal purpose  now. 

The  large  wooden  houses  in  which  the 
people  live  are  built  with  the  idea  of  com- 
fort. The  rooms  are  very  spacious  and 
almost  every  house  possesses  a  large  par- 
lor which  can  be  transformed  into  an  ele- 
gant ball  room. 

There  are  a  good  boarding  house  and 
several  hotels  in  Charlotte  Amalia ; 
also  a  drug  store,  a  Lutheran  church, 
a  Jewish  church,  English  church,  two 
Catholic  churches  and  a  number  of 
churches  of  other  denominations,  which 
are  supported  by  the  people.  The  pre- 
vailing religion,  however,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  There  is  also  a  convent  that  is 
kept  by  the  Sacred  Heart  nuns.  Sunday  is 
kept  strictly,  all  business  closing  up,  and 
the  people  going  to  church.  The  town 
is  lighted  by  gas,  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication has  been  established  with  the 
islands  since  1872. 

In  spite  of  the  large  share  of  enjoy- 
ment which  they  get  from  life  the  people 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies  live  very 
cheaply.  A  fine  large  mansion,  with 
ground  and  broad  veranda,  can  be  ■ 
rented  for  $25  a  month,  and  one  can  have 
a  good  servant  for  about  $5  or  $7 
monthly. 

Food  also  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 
The  meat  comes  from  Porto  Rico,  cattle, 
sheep  and  pigs  being  brought  over  alive. 
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The  waters  about  the  islands  are  teeming 
with  the  choicest  fish,  and  fishing  is  a 
considerable  industry. 

The  colored  people  in  these  islands  are 
the  best  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are 
faithful,  kindly,  moral,  intelligent  and  re- 
ligious. When  slavery  was  abolished  in 
1848  they  continued  to  work  for  their  old 
masters,  and  as  a  result  there  have  always 
been  the  most  cordial  relations  between 
the  people  of  the  two  races. 

In  the  wild  days  of  the  buccaneers  the 
port  of  Saint  Thomas  was  one  of  their 
strongholds,  and  two  of  their  old  forts, 
01  at  least  the  ruins  of  one,  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  hill  that  commands  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor.  There  is  some  romance 
and  legend  from  that  time,  and  more 
from  the  time  of  the  blockade  runners. 
Saint  Thomas  was  one  of  the  places 
where  they  coaled  and  took  on  provisions 
and  put  the  last  touches  upon  themselves 
before  making  a  dash  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles  to  Charleston  or  some  other 
port  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Southern 
States.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Seward  and  Grant  were  so  anxious 
to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  the  is- 
lands after  the  close  of  the  war  of  seces- 
sion. 

There  are  two  docks  at  Saint  Thomas, 
one  being  a  floating  dock  capable  of  rais- 
ing a  ship  of  3,000  tons,  and  the  other  is 
a  marine  slip  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 
There  is  also  a  lighthouse,  which  throws 
its  rays  ten  miles.  There  are  daily  news- 
papers which  publish  the  telegrams  and 
happenings  of  the  islands  as  well  as  the 
orders  of  the  Government.  The  streets 
are  very  well  kept. 

Concerning  the  agricultural  possibili- 
ties of  the  islands,  I  do  not  feel  well 
qualified  to  speak.  St.  Thomas  is  out  of 
the  question  in  that  regard  because  it  is 
practically  one  solid  rock,  and  has  no 
water  supply  save  what  is  collected  in 
cisterns. 

Santa  Cruz  is  diflFerent,  and  is  very 
productive.  The  land  has  not  been  treat- 
ed fairly  and  some  who  have  studied  the 


Black  Beard's  Castle,  overlooking  the  town  of 
Charlotte  AmaJia,  and  situated  on  a  hill  to  the 
north.  This  with  Blue  Beard's  Castle  (to  the 
east)  are  the  two  old  towers  which  tradition 
says  were  the  i-esidences  of  Black  Beard  and 
Bine  Beard  two  centuries  ago.  Nobody  really 
knows  their  origin,  the  it  is  supposed  that  they 
were  strongholds  of  the  old-time  pirates. 


matter  believe  that  a  brief  course  of  fer- 
tilizing would  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
richness. 

Trade  is  at  present  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  The  Germans  use  Saint 
Thomas  as  a  coaling  station,  as  do  the 
French,  English  and  Italian  steamship 
companies.  Eight  or  ten  steamers  stop 
there  every  week. 

In  one  word,  the  Danish  West  Indies 
will  be  an  acquisition  to  this  Govern- 
ment. 

New  York  Citv 


^ 


^ 


The    Louisiana    Purchase    Exposition 


By  'David  R.   Francis 


President  of  the  Exposition  and  Formerly  Governor  of  Missouf 


ON  April  30th,  1903,  just  one  hun- 
dred years  after  Napoleon  signed 
the  Louisiana  Territory  treaty, 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  will 
open  in  St.  Louis.  Like  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  in  1876,  this  World's  Fair 
of  the  new  century  is  to  commemorate 
a  great  national  event,  without  the  oc- 
currence of  which  the  United  States 
could  never  have  attained  its  present 
eminence  as  a  world  power.  The  do- 
main of  our  country,  imperial  in  its  ex- 
tent, was  doubled  by  the  accession  of 
more  than  a  million  square  miles  which 


right  of  discovery  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  Idaho,  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, if,  indeed,  those  three  States  are  not 
included  in  the  Purchase  itself. 

The  official  map  issued  by  the  General 
Land  Office  in  1896  outlined  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  as  extending  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  A  subsequent  map  of  the  Land 
Office  gave  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, or  the  divide,  as  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  Purchase  No  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  boundary  has  been 
made  by  Congress. 

The    Louisiana    Purchase   Exposition 


Administration  Building 


came  to  us  in  exchange  for  the  $15,000,- 
000  paid  to  France.  Twelve  States — 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Louisiana,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota — and  the  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma  Territory,  were  formed 
from  the  purchase.  It  is  easily  seen,  also, 
that  without  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
there  would  have  been  no  republic  of 
Texas,  and  no  subsequent  addition  of  the 
largest  State  in  the  Union,  while  Jeffer- 
son's prompt  action  after  the  treaty  in 
equipping  an  exploring  expedition  to 
proceed  through  the  Louisiana  territory 
laid  the  foundation  which  secured  by 
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Company  looks  upon  Idaho,  Washington 
and  Oregon  as  part  of  the  Louisiana  ter- 
ritory. In  fact,  the  company  feels  that 
the  entire  territory  of  the  United  States 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  should  cherish  a  proprie- 
tary interest  in  this  celebration,  as  every 
State  and  Territory  within  those  limits, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  owes  its 
membership  in  the  Federal  Union  to  that 
great  stroke  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  which  will 
be  celebrated  at  St.  Louis  in  1903. 

The  limits  of  the  territory  acquired 
were  not  clearly  defined ;  there  is  good 
ground  for  argument  that  Texas  was  in- 
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eluded,  and  that  position  has  been  ably 
advocated  by  Hon.  Charles  Culberson, 
Senator  from  that  State,  and  by  many 
other  distinguished  Texans.  In  fact, 
Texas  was  generally  considered  as  part 
of  the  territory  until  1819,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Spain,  or  our  claim  was  abro- 
gated in  exchange  for  the  cession  of 
Florida. 

Napoleon  bitterly  declared,  in  signing 
the  cession,  that  from  that  day's  negotia- 
tions would  arise  "  a  maritime  power  " 
which  should  make  England  tremble.  In 
whatever  way  the  First  Consul's  undying 
hatred  of  the  English  may  be  now  re- 
garded, it  is  certain  that  this  prophecy 
of  his  did  not  overestimate  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Purchase.  Within  the  above 
limits  of  the  original  Louisiana  territory 
grows  one-third  of  the  cotton  raised  in 
the  United  States.  A  billion  bushels  of 
corn  is  no  extraordinary  crop.  The  farm 
products,  including  the  live  stock,  make 
a  total  of  $1,876,184,431  annually,  and 
mineral  products  count  for  $259,909,128. 
A  few  months  ago  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary was  celebrated  in  a  mining  camp 
of  the  Purchase,  which  had  produced 
more  wealth  in  precious  metals  than  any 
like  area  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  There 
is  nothing  that  the  world  needs  which 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  does  not  pro- 
duce, and  most  of  these  products  it  turns 
out  in  great  quantities,  far  beyond  the  ca- 


pacity of  its  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of 
inhabitants  to  consume. 

Thus  a  celebration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
is  in  reality  a  centennial  celebration  of 
the  greatness  of  the  republic.  If  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
had  not  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  Republic  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  that  young  republic  could  have 
survived.  The  acquisition  of  the  Louis- 
iana territory  meant  the  perpetuity  of 
republican  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  That  the  mighty  import  of  the 
anniversary  is  appreciated  by  the  States 
of  the  Union  is  shown  by  the  unanimity 
with  which  all  have  responded  to  the 
proposition  for  a  world's  fair  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  possibility  of  an  international 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  had  been 
latent  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  St. 
Louis  citizens  from  the  time,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  when  James  G.  Blaine,  speak- 
ing before  the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, suggested  a  "  reproach  "  to  the 
people  of  the  trans-Mississippi  country. 
"  My  reproach  to  every  foot  and  every 
inhabitant  of  the  Territory  of  Louis- 
iana," he  said  at  that  time,  "  is  that  on  its 
surface,  which  represents  a  third  part  of 
the  United  States,  there  is  not  a  statue 
raised  to  the  honor  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son."   Except  for  a  bill  for  a  world's  fair 
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introduced  into  Congress  in  February, 
1898,  by  a  member  from  St.  Louis — a 
bill  immediately  lost  sight  of  in  the  ex- 
citement which  followed  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine,  ten  days  later — the  first  formal 
action  looking  to  a  Louisiana  Purchase 
centennial  celebration  was  taken  by  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society  of  St.  Louis 
in  the  spring  of  1898.  A  committee  of 
fifty  men,  fully  representing  the  city's  in- 
terests, was  named  to  propose  plans. 
The  plans  considered  at  that  time  were 
limited  to  a  monument  for  Jefferson,  a 
building  for  the  Historical  Society,  or  the 
creation  of  a  memorial  park.  But  none 
of  these  was  satisfying.  Months  of  de- 
liberation brought  the  conviction  that  the 
centennial  called   for  observance  in  the 


Federal  Government  would  lend  its  aid 
to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  and  grant 
recognition  of  the  Exposition  by  inviting 
foreign  countries  to  participate  therein. 
Encouraging  and  enthusiastic  speeches 
were  made  on  that  occasion  by  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Purchase,  as  well  as  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  representatives 
of  the  judiciary. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress  the 
Federal  Government  pledged  the  desired 
$5,000,000  appropriation  on  condition 
that  the  city  of  St.  Louis  would  first  se- 
cure its  $10,000,000  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

At  the  November  election  of  1900  two 
constitutional  amendments  were  adopted 
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form  of  a  world's  fair.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  committee  of  fifty,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  invited  the  Governors 
of  the  other  States  of  the  Purchase  to 
send  delegates  to  a  convention  in  St. 
Louis.  Every  State  and  Territory  re- 
sponded, and  the  convention  met  January 
loth,  1899,  continued  its  sessions  for  two 
days,  and  indorsed  the  project  of  a 
world's  fair  without  one  dissenting  vote. 
As  the  head  of  the  Executive  Committee 
which  was  then  formed,  I  had  the  honor 
to  present  the  convention's  action  at  a 
world's  fair  banquet  in  Washington  city, 
at  which  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  who  came  from 
Louisiana  Purchase  States,  as  well  as  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  therefrom, 
were  the  guests  of  thirty  members  of  the 
World's  Fair  Executive  Committee.  At 
that  banquet  the  St.  Louis  delegation 
pledged  that  their  city  would  provide 
$10,000,000   for  the   celebration,   if  the 


by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Missouri — one 
authorizing  the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  in- 
crease its  bonded  indebtedness  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000  in  aid  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition,  and  the  other 
authorizing  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
to  appropriate  $1,000,000  from  the  public 
debt  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
State  exhibit  at  said  Exposition. 

Early  in  the  present  year  it  was  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
had  provided  the  $10,000,000  required, 
and  thereupon  Congress,  by  act  ap- 
proved March  3,  1901,  appropriated 
$5,000,000  in  aid  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition.  Thus,  $15,000,000 
have  been  secured  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
an  unprecedented  sum  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. It  should  and  will  enable  the  Ex- 
position Company  to  erect  its  buildings, 
embellish  its  grounds  and  install  its  ex- 
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hibits  on  a  scale  more  complete  and  com- 
prehensive than  that  of  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. 

The  Act  of  Congress  defines  the  Ex- 
position as  "An  International  Exhibition 
of  Arts,  Industries,  Manufactures,  and 
the  production  of  the  soil,  mine,  forest 
and  sea." 

The  Commission  in  charge  has  decided 
upon  the  following  principal  depart- 
ments :  Education,  Art,  Liberal  Arts, 
Manufactures,  Machinery,  Electricity, 
Transportation,  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, Forestry,  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
Fish  and  Game,  Anthropology,  Social 
Economy,  Physical  Culture. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
act  above  mentioned  created  a  National 


tation  to  foreign  countries  to  participate 
in  the  Exposition.  The  President  prompt- 
ly and  cheerfully  complied  with  the  re- 
quest, and  the  proclamation  issued  by 
him  in  accordance  therewith,  and  which 
bears  date  of  August  21st,  1901,  was  the 
last  proclamation  to  which  his  signature 
was  appended. 

President  McKinley  always  expressed 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Exposition,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  that 
prompted  the  celebration,  and  said  to  me 
on  more  than  one  occasion  that  it  would 
be  a  celebration  of  the  great  principle  of 
expansion,  and  that  he  evinced  his  ap- 
proval of  Jefferson's  policy  by  following 
his  illustrious  example. 

President  Roosevelt  has  also  expressed 
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Commission  of  nine  members  to  repre- 
sent the  Federal  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Exposition,  and  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Lady 
Managers.  The  NationalCommission  was 
appointed  by  the  President  within  thirty 
days  after  the  approval  of  the  act,  and  or- 
ganized soon  thereafter  at  the  city  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  but  several  of  its 
members  have  been  selected ;  among 
them  are  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  McCall,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
James  L.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis. 

On  August  T5th  last,  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Carter,  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission, and  myself  visited  President 
McKinley  at  Canton.  Ohio,  and  officially 
informing  him  that  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  grounds  and  buildings  of 
the  Exposition,  requested  that  he  issue  a 
proclamation  formally  extending  an  invi- 


his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Exposition,  and  has  promised  to  its  man- 
agement his  hearty  co-operation. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
will  depart  from  the  plan  of  all  past  ex- 
positions, and  make  life  and  movement 
its  distinguishing  and  marked  character- 
istics. To  this  end  it  will  aim  definitely 
at  an  exhibition  of  man  as  well  as  the 
works  of  man ;  at  the  presentation  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  actual  con- 
duct as  well  as  the  machines  out  of  ac- 
tion ;  at  the  exhibition  of  processes  as 
well  as  of  completed  products. 

In  showing  the  history,  resources  and 
development  of  the  United  States  it  will 
fully  include  Porto  Rico,  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
Guam  and  the  Philippines.  Many  for- 
eign nations  began  their  preparations  for 
participation  in  the  Exposition  even  be- 
fore the  official  invitations  from  this 
country  had  been  sent  to  them. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A    Review    of    Reviews 


By  Upton  Sinclair 


I  HAVE  before  me  a  letter  sent  by  a 
well-known  literary  man,  a  college 
professor,  to  a  young  man  who  had 
written  to  him  about  a  book  which  sev- 
eral publishers'  readers  had  rejected. 
"  The  wise  critics  whom  you  name," 
writes  the  professor,  "  are  eager  for 
everything  that  shows  literary  quality 
and  knowledge  of  life.  Besides  that,  cer- 
tainly the  magazines  afford  outlets  only 
too  easy  and  abundant  for  merit  and 
mediocrity.  If  your  work  had  a  tithe  of 
the  importance  you  attribute  to  it,  it 
would  be  promptly  recognized,  I  can  as- 
sure you."  I  suppose  that  would  be  the 
view  of  the  case  most  people  would  take; 
the  literary  market  was  never  so  wide- 
awake as  now,  they  tell  you,  the  new 
author  was  never  so  eagerly  sought. 
Now  I  should  be  loath  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement to  the  critics  that  I  have 
caught  them  in  a  trap ;  neither  will  I  say 
that  I  have  a  case  which  I  could  prove  in 
court ;  I  shall  content  myself  with  the 
statement  that  a  certain  recent  book  of 
mine  has  had  some  experiences  that  are 
very,  very  curious  and  suggestive,  and 
then  proceed  without  further  remark  to 
lay  the  facts  before  the  reader.  Whether 
or  not  I  was  mistaken  makes  no  differ- 
ence ;  but  once  upon  a  time,  about  one 
year  ago,  I  believed  that  I  had  written  a 
great  book.  I  could  not  find  a  publisher 
for  it,  and  in  the  end  I  published  it  my- 
self. I  wrote  a  preface  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  book,  and  to  tell  it  to  the  reader 
I  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  the 
preface  here.  It  has  seemed  exaggerated 
to  many  people,  I  know ;  but  that  will 
not  interfere  with  the  story  in  the  least. 

"  From  the  Preface  to    '  Sprinptime  and 
Harvest.' 

" For  three  years  the  author  had  been 

dreaming  of  a  novel  which  he  might  write 
when  he  was  strong;  last  spring,  because  his 
heart  was  shaken  with  the  boauty  of  it,  he 
went  away  to  wrestle  with  his  vision.  Be- 
cause he  knew  he  had  to  give  all  his  soul  to 
the  labor,  he  cut  himself  off  absolutely  from 
the  world — found  a  little  cabin  in  the  wilds  of 
Quebec,  where  for  five  months  he  lived  en- 
tirely alone,  doing  a  work  so  fearful  that  now, 
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as  he  looks  back  upon  it,  it  makes  him  tremble. 
Each  day,  as  he  wrought  at  his  story,  the  won- 
der of  it  took  hold  of  him  more  and  more,  un- 
til it  took  the  form  of  a  very  demon  of  beauty 
that  lashed  him  and  would  not  let  him  rest. 
He  burned  out  his  soul  at  this  work.     .     .     . 

"  It  went  to  four  publishers  altogether,  and 
it  brought  him  only  misery  and  suspense. 
Each  one  of  the  firms  sent  for  him  and  par- 
leyed and  hesitated  more  or  less,  but  the 
final  verdict  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
the  Appletons :  '  We  appreciate  the  power  and 
spirit  of  your  work,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
its  success  with  the  general  reading  public  will 
be  enough  to  warrant  us  in  undertaking  it.' 
Subsequently  the  writer  met  the  literary  man- 
ager of  the  Scribners,  who  said:  'Your  book 
has  many  poetical  beauties ;  it  is  burning  with 
sincerity ;  I  was  interested  in  it  enough  to 
read  it  through,  which  is  a  compliment  I  sel- 
dom pay.  But  the  book  belongs  to  none  of  the 
literary  kinds  that  people  buy  nowadays;  it 
deals  with  subjects  that  are  eternal  and  con- 
secrated ;  you  cannot  expect  that  people  will 
be  greatly  excited  about  it.  Ours  is  an  old, 
conservative  firm,  and  we  do  not  like  to  pub- 
lish anything  that  we  are  not  reasonably  cer- 
tain will  have  a  large  sale.' 

"  The  young  author  settled  down  again  to 
the  dreary  routine  of  magazine  writing,  but  in 
the  meantime  his  heart  was  still  with  his  book, 
and  all  his  soul  on  fire  against  the  commer- 
cial judgments  he  received.  He  had  begun  to 
see  that  his  battle  was  only  half  fought;  he 
had  written  a  work  that  was  burning  with 
hatred  of  the  money-getting  ideal  of  life,  and 
now  he  was  being  invited  to  consider  the 
money-getting  power  of  his  protest.  He  was 
learning  the  stern  lesson  that  publishers  are 
not  in  business  for  the  uplifting  of  souls,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  led  upon  crusades  by 
the  preaching  of  any  hermit.  He  concluded 
at  last  that  they  were  quite  right  in  thinking 
that  they  could  not  sell  '  Springtime  and  Har- 
vest ;  '  concluded  that  it  needed  a  conviction 
to  sell  it,  just  as  it  had  needed  one  to  write  it. 

"  He  found  himself  longing  to  get  down  into 
the  arena  and  see  the  fight  through  himself,  to 
carve  out  with  his  own  hands  a  place  in  the 
world  for  his  ideal.  He  was  not  yet  convinced 
that  enthusiasm  and  reverence  were  imagina- 
tions of  his  own  riotous  youth ;  he  believed 
that  there  were  people  who  would  love  his 
book  as  he  loved  it,  and  he  believed  that  he 
could  find  them  and  speak  to  them  in  a  voice 
that  they  would  heed.  He  made  up  his  mind 
at  last  that  he  would  stake  all  that  he  owned 
upon     the   faith     of    his    soul,    and    publish 
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'  Springtime    and    Harvest '    without    another 
day's  delay. 

"  In  accordance  with  that  resolution,  he  and 
his  wife  have  constituted  themselves  into  a 
publishing  house,  under  the  genial  title  of 
'  The  Sinclair  Press,'  and  have  gotten  out 
an  edition  of  the  book,  meaning  to  offer  it  first 
to  their  friends,  and  to  their  fellow-students 
and  teachers.  Afterward  the  author  hopes  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  men  whom  he 
thinks  will  honor  what  he  has  tried  to  do,  and 
thus  to  fight  his  way  onward,  step  by  step, 
until  he  has  reached  daylight.  He  desires  to 
ask  no  favors  of,  and  bring  no  profits  to,  any 
private  money-making  concern,  and  to  keep 
his  book  a  thing  of  Art  to  the  end." 

Now,  whatever  any  one  may  think  of 
that  outburst,  its  sincerity,  I  imagine,  is 
evident.  I  sent  the  book  to  all  the  best 
reviews — about  one  hundred — and  I  sent 
the  preface  to  about  two  hundred  more, 
offering  to  send  the  book  if  desired.  To 
complete  the  picture  of  the  situation,  you 
must  imagine  a  young  man,  just  out  of 
his  teens,  earning  four  hundred  dollars 
by  ghastly  "  pot-boilers,"  spending  it  in 
publishing  his  pathetic  edition,  and  then 
waiting  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and 
in  racking  suspense,  day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour,  for  some  word  of  hope. 
It  was  not  a  beautiful  or  a  happy  ex- 
perience, or  one  that  I  shall  easily  forget. 

I  have  employed  a  clipping  bureau 
and  so  I  think  I  have  before  me  all  the 
reviews  of  "  Springtime  and  Harvest  " 
that  appeared.  It  is  a  sorry  sight,  and  to 
look  at  the  clippings  still  makes  me 
shiver.  Of  the  two  hundred  papers  that 
saw  the  preface,  just  one  asked  for  the 
book — and  then  did  not  notice  it ;  the  rest 
reproduced  the  preface  with  such  high 
courtesy  as  this,  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun:  "  Why  did  he  not  lock  it 
up  for  his  own  delight  and  satisfaction  ? 
The  stupid  world  is  not  worthy  of  such 
masterpieces !  "  Of  the  one  hundred  to 
whom  copies  of  the  book  were  sent — 
copies  which  cost  the  author,  altogether, 
one  dollar  apiece — there  were  thirteen 
that  reviewed  the  story  at  all.  These  I 
have  before  me.  classified  as  well  as  I 
can ;  they  are  all,  except  two  or  three, 
very  short  notices,  several  only  two  or 
three  lines  in  length.  There  is  not  one 
among  them  that  praises  the  book  ex- 
travagantly ;  there  are  only  two  notices 
that. I  might  call  even  cordial,  those  from 
Town  and  Country  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press;    and  there  are  three  others  that 


might  be  called  commendatory  on  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  serious  reservations — 
the  New  York  Stin,  the  New  Haven 
Palladium,  and  the  Pittsburg  Christian 
Advocate.  There  are  four  that  contain 
some  crumbs  of  comfort,  tho  in  the  main 
sternly  admonitory;  they  are  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  the  New  York  Observer,  the 
Boston  Gazette  and  the  Boston  Christian 
Register.  Finally  there  are  four  that  are 
"  slashers  " — the  Rochester  Herald,  the 
Cincinnati  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
the  Boston  Journal,  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun — the  last  two  going  out  of  their  way 
to  be  gratuitously  insulting.  This  is  the 
summary  of  results.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  while  I  sold  some  copies 
among  friends,  I  know  positively  that  I 
sold  not  one  copy  through  book  reviews. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  only  one  or 
two  of  the  important  reviews  paid  any 
attention  to  the  book — that  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  neither  Times,  Tribune, 
Evening  Post,  nor  Critic  found  room  for 
one  line  about  it. 

Now,  if  the  matter  had  rested  there, 
the  joke  would  have  been  on  "  Spring- 
time and  Harvest."  It  would  have  been 
evident  to  all  who  heard  this  tale  of  wo 
that  the  great  wise  editors  had  all  read 
the  book  and  mercifully  forebore  to  say 
anything  about  it.  But  it  chanced  that  I 
had  sent  a  few  copies  to  some  of  the  men 
of  letters  that  I  had  learned  to  revere ; 
and  one  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Edwin  Markham,  who  found  that  the 
book  was  "  touched  throughout  with  the 
hues  of  poetry  and  the  noblest  ideals  of 
life ;  "  and  not  long  after  came  a  letter 
from  a  publisher's  manager :  ''  This  is 
real  literature,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  work  of 
genius,  and  in  predicting  for  its  author 
a  great  future." 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  "  Spring- 
time and  Harvest  "  should  be  published 
once  more.  The  reviewers  had  had  three 
months  in  which  to  do  their  worst,  when 
I  wrote  asking  them  to  stop ;  and  five 
months  later  the  second  book  appeared. 
My  original  title  for  it  had  not  been 
"  Springtime  and  Harvest,"  but  "  King 
Midas."  I  had  been  persuaded  to 
change,  but  was  now  persuaded  to 
change  once  more,  and  so  "  King  Mi- 
das "  it  was. 

And  now,  before  the  fun  comes,  let  us 
make  sure  that  the  situation  is  clear.     I 
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had  observed  that  all  the  reviews  of 
"  Springtime  and  Harvest  "  v^^ere  conde- 
scending and  compassionate.  I  con- 
cluded, rather  wisely,  I  think,  that  it  was 
all  the  fault  of  the  preface.  The  preface 
was  a  "  give-away,"  as  the  slang  has  it; 
the  preface  told  the  reviewer  zvhat  he 
was  to  find — made  him  look  for  youth- 
fulness  and  crudity,  and  made  him  talk 
of  "  better  work  some  other  day,  when 
experience,"  etc.  Let  us  omit  the  pref- 
ace altogether,  I  said  to  the  publishers, 
and  see  how  things  go  then ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  done.  There  was  inserted 
a  note  in  the  review-copies  stating  that 
the  book  has  been  published  by  the  au- 
thor and  called  in ;  but  of  the  name 
"  Springtime  and  Harvest  "  there  was 
nowhere  any  mention. 

And  now  let  us  put  the  two  volumes 
side  by  side  and  look  them  over.  So  far 
as  their  contents  are  concerned,  they  are 
one  and  the  same  book.  There  are  a  few 
changes  in  "  King  Midas,"  but  they  are 
strictly  verbal,  and  would  be  noticed  in 
the  reading  by  no  one.  When  you  com- 
pare the  books  externally,  however,  there 
is  all  the  difference  that  could  be  imag- 
ined. "  Springtime  and  Harvest  "  is  a 
pathetic  little  red  volume,  badly  printed 
on  cheap  paper,  and  badly  bound ;  the 
color  comes  off  on  your  hands  if  you  hold 
it  too  long;  and  inside  there  is  a  preface 
Avhich  tells  you,  with  delicious  naivete, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  forlorn  youth  who 
has  published  it  because  he  couldn't  find 
any  one  else  to  do  so,  and  who  implores 
your  sympathy  because  he  thinks  he  is  a 
man  of  genius.  And  then  you  look  at 
"  King  Midas ;  "  a  very  stately  and  royal 
volume ;  it  is  beautifully  bound  and  has 
an  elaborate  cover  design ;  it  is  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  it  has  four  fine  illus- 
trations ;  it  bears  the  imprint  of  a  well- 
known  publishing  house,  and  what  is  still 
more  to  the  point,  it  comes  with  the  in- 
dorsement, more  or  less  reserved,  of  Mr. 
Markham,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Savage,  Colonel 
Higginson,  Professor  Wendell,  and  Pro- 
fessor Santayana.  Still  more  to  the 
point,  the  publishers  have  inscribed  a  few 
legends  on  the  cover: 

"Full  of  power  and  beauty;  an  American 
story  of  to-day  by  a  brilliant  writer;  no  novel 
we  have  ever  published  equals  this  in  the  won- 
derful reception  accorded  to  it,  in  advance  of 
publication,  in  commendations  from  the  critics 
and  in  advance  orders  from  the  trade." 


In  the  course  of  three  months  of 
suspense,  during  which  I  lived  like  a  man 
on  a  shipwrecked  island  who  picks  up 
shellfish  here  and  there  and  watches  for 
a  sail,  I  received  thirteen  reviews  of 
"  Springtime  and  Harvest."  Out  of  the 
three  hundred  leading  reviewers  of  this 
country,  just  thirteen  found  "  Springtime 
and  Harvest  "  worth  a  line  of  comment. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  "  King  Midas  " 
has  been  before  the  critics  not  quite  eight 
weeks ;  the  first  reviews  began  to  come 
in  after  two  weeks,  and  I  have  fifty  al- 
ready ;  I  shall  have  hundreds  of  them  be- 
fore the  thing  is  over. 

Ev.ery  one  will  grant  that  the  first  and 
most  essential  quality  in  a  book  reviewer 
is  independence.  The  man  must  have 
some  character  and  some  idea  of  art ;  he 
must  know  a  book  when  he  sees  it  and 
must  say  what  he  knows.  There  are  in 
this  country  to-day  hundreds  of  papers 
and  magazines  that  publish  book-notes 
by  the  page,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  read  them ;  is  the  thing 
wholly  a  farce?  Is  the  public  really  im- 
bibing the  grave  comments  of  men  who 
judge  books  by  publishers'  imprints,  and 
bindings,  and  advertising  bombast,  and 
"sales?"  Is  it  really  true  that  a  critic 
can  be  fooled  into  praising  a  book  by  a 
"  boom ;  "  that  a  publisher  can  announce 
a  huge  first  edition  and  print  pages  of  ad- 
vertisements, and  write  press  notices 
about  marvelous  strength,  vivacity  of  in- 
cident, insight  into  character  and  charm- 
ing style,  and  then  have  the  reviewers 
echo  it  all  ad  lib?  Or,  to  put  it  all  into 
seven  words,  "  Can  yon,  tell  reviezvers 
zvhat  to  see?  " 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  if  there 
was  anything  expected  in  "  Springtime 
and  Harvest  "  it  was  youthful  inexpe- 
rience and  crudity ;  youthful  inexperience 
and  crudity  were  scrawled  across  the 
face  of  that  preface,  across  the  cover  of 
the  book,  its  method  of  publication,  the 
very  paper  in  which  it  was  wrapped ;  and 
so  when  I  turn  to  those  thirteen  reviews 
I  find  such  things  as  these :  "  Proofs  of 
immaturity — this  tumult  of  young  blood 
— the  work  is  a  crude  one  showing  the 
youth,  the  inexperience  of  the  writer — 
Mr.  Sinclair  is  doubtless  sincere  in  be- 
lieving that  he  has  produced  a  work 
worthy  of  immortality,  but  he  betrays 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  novice  in  literature — 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  very  young  man — 
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considering  his  youth — etc.,  etc."  To 
sum  the  matter  up, of  the  thirteen  reviews 
live  dwelt  on  these  quahties  expressly, 
two  others  implied  them  by  their  style  of 
treatment — jocular  or  condescending — 
and  three  others  damned  the  book  in  a 
sentence  without  stopping  for  particu- 
lars. That  leaves  three  who  did  not  feel 
the  crudity  or  did  not  mention  it. 

And  now,  when  we  come  to  "  King 
Midas,"  where  have  all  these  glaring 
qualities  gone  ?  Where  is  the  youth,  the 
inexperience,  the  proofs  of  immaturity, 
the  tumult  of  young  blood?  I  exclude 
two  or  three  reviews  that  plainly  con- 
nected "  King  Midas  "  with  "  Springtime 
and  Harvest,"  and  also  half  a  dozen  oth- 
ers where  I  know  in  one  way  or  another 
that  the  reviewer  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of  me.  The  rest,  as  they  came  in,  I 
read  with  the  utmost  care  and  wonder. 
Behold,  there  was  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  immaturity  discoverable!  I  read  thir- 
ty-one reviews  before  I  came  on  one  that 
contained  even  the  slightest  hint  of  the 
fact  that  the  book  was  the  work  of  a 
young  man !  The  "  novice  in  literature  " 
had  suddenly  come  to  display  the  "  mind 
of  a  master,"  according  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune;  the  "  tumult  of  young 
blood  "  had  become  "  musical  and  poetic 
fervor,  at  times  bordering  on  the  in- 
spired," according  to  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can. "  The  enthusiasm  of  a  very  young 
man  "  had  developed  into  "  a  powerful 
current  of  imagination  that  places  many 
parts  of  the  book  near  the  realms  of 
poetry,"  according  to  the  Hamilton  Mad- 
isonensis.  "  The  crude  work  "  had  be- 
come "  a  novel  of  tremendous  power  " 
(Boston  Times),  "a  revelation  of  great 
imaginative  power,  a  splendid  triumph 
of  literary  skill — a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind"  (Grand  Rapids  Herald).  "The 
youth,  the  inexperience  of  the  writer " 
has  developed,  according  to  the  Outlook, 
into  "  workmanship  that  may  be  called 
brilliant."  "  Sincerity  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge are  apparent  on  every  page,"  it 
says ;  and  so  I  could  continue  to  parallel 
every  passage.  To  summarize  the  mat- 
ter in  plain  figures,  out  of  the  thirteen 
reviews  of  "  Springtime  and  Harvest," 
youthful  inexperience  and  crudity  were 
noticed  in  ten ;  out  of  the  fifty  reviews  of 
"  King  Midas  "  received  at  the  hour  of 
revising  these  words,  youthful   inexpe- 


rience and  crudity  are  hinted  at  in  just 

exactly  one — the  Toledo  Blade. 

But  to  pass  on  from  those  particular 
qualities  and  consider  the  reviews  as  a 
whole.  To  make  up  in  the  same  way 
the  percentage  of  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able would  be  curious,  but  it  would  not 
be  accurate,  for  the  percentage  is  really 
as  zero  to  fifty. 

Not  one  of  the  reviews  of  "  Spring- 
time and  Harvest  "  is  the  writing  of  a 
serious  critic,  discussing  a  work  of  art; 
it  is  an  old  and  wise  man  dealing  with  a 
very  small  boy — in  five  cases  patting  him 
on  the  back,  in  four  cracking  him  over 
the  knuckles,  and  in  four  more  knocking 
him  off  his  feet.  But  when  it  comes  to 
"  King  Midas  "  it  is  not  at  all  hard  to 
find  reviews,  real,  serious  reviews  of 
"  King  Midas  " — reviews  of  all  lengths, 
from  the  four  lines  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
which  finds  it  "  a  powerful  piece  of  fic- 
tion, fraught  with  deep  meaning  and  full 
of  good  character  study,"  to  the  column 
of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  which 
predicts :  "  So  thoroughly  out  of  the 
beaten  paths  of  story-writing  that  it  is 
destined  to  be  widely  read  and  much  dis- 
cussed. In  its  dramatic  surprises  one 
of  the  strongest  books  of  the  year."  And 
many  of  these  reviews  are  so  enthusiastic 
that  if  I  had  the  writing  of  them  myself 
I  could  not  think  of  anything  more  to 
say — a  statement  of  tremendous  import, 
as  the  reader  may  believe.  There  is  the 
Detroit  Literary  Bulletin,  which  says : 
"  The  story  is  told  with  earnestness  not 
often  met  with  in  books  of  the  day.  It 
is  intensely  interesting.  The  heroine  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  individual 
women  in  recent  fiction.  It  abounds  in 
dramatic  passages;  the  dialog  is  nat- 
ural, the  characters  real.  It  is  a  story  of 
interest,  yet  a  story  with  a  purpose." 
There  is  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  which 
says :  "  It  arouses  emotion ;  it  stirs  the 
depths  of  feeling;  it  is  a  story  of  a  wom- 
an's soul  in  its  growth  toward  higher 
things.  The  romance  is  dramatic  to  a 
degree.  The  earnestness  of  the  book  is 
remarkable.  Intensity  of  feeling  is 
characteristic  of  the  work.  There  are 
many  powerfully  dramatic  passages  and 
some  vivid  word-painting."  The  Al- 
bany Sunday  Press  places  it  "  essentially 
among  the  most  advanced  efforts  of  mod- 
ern   romantic   literature,"   which   surely 
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ought  to  content  a  young  author  for  his 
first  attempt. 

As  I  read  all  these  things  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  help  wondering  how  it  was 
possible  for  them  not  to  be  found  out 
before.  And  I  could  go  on  in  this  way, 
much  more  diverting  to  me  than  to  the 
reader,  no  doubt,  for  a  very  long  time. 
I  could  quote  interesting  things  about 
every  part  of  the  book,  and  every  feature. 
I  could  show  how  it  was  found  "  deeply 
original  in  conception  and  in  manner  of 
treatment ;  "  how  my  "  descriptive  pow- 
ers are  well  developed  and  well  bal- 
anced ;  "  how,  according  to  the  Seattle 
Times,  "  throughout  the  four  hundred 
pages  the  word-painting  is  perfect ; " 
how,  according  to  the  Boston  Beacon,  the 
book  "  comes  near  being  the  musical 
novel  we  heard  of  when  '  Evelyn  Innes ' 
was  written ; "  how,  according  to  the 
Pittsburg  Commercial  Gazette,  "  even 
George  Moore  has  not  thought  of  using 
the  musical  motif  as  this  young  author 
has  done."     To  sum    up    the    matter,  I 


have  in  hand  at  this  time,  as  I  said,  al- 
together fifty  reviews  of  the  book ;  I  have 
classified  them  as  carefully  as  I  can  into 
(i)  those  that  praise  the  book  without  a 
single  word  or  hint  of  reservation;  (2) 
those  that  are  favorable  tho  containing 
some  reservation;  (3)  those  that  are  un- 
favorable tho  containing  praise,  and  (4) 
those  that  are  wholly  unfavorable.  By 
comparing  these  figures  with  those  of 
"  Springtime  and  Harvest,"  the  reader 
can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  most 
extraordinary  change ;  the  figures  are  re- 
spectively (i)  29,  (2)  13,  (3)  7,  (4)  I. 
It  thus  appears  that  of  "  Springtime  and 
Harvest  "  61  per  cent,  were  unfavorable 
in  the  main,  while  of  "  King  Midas  "  the 
percentage  is  but  16.  Of  "  Springtime 
and  Harvest"  31  per  cent,  were  entirely 
condemnatory,  without  hint  of  merit;  of 
"  King  Midas  "  the  percentage  is  just 
tzvo. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  these 
facts  without  any  word  of  comment. 

Nkw  York  Citv 


Leaves    from    the     Diary    of    a    Tramp 

VI. 
By  Prof.   John  J.   McCook 

Of  TriKity  Collhge 


WITH  all  his  love  of  nature  and  the 
solitary  life  in  the  open.  Roving 
Bill  does  not  despise  or  avoid 
the  habitations  of  men.  Two  or  three 
of  his  letters  are  from  hotels,  with  the 
name  of  the  hostelry  printed  at  the  head 
of  the  sheets.  He  had  once  before  writ- 
ten me  with  great  satisfaction  :  ■ 

"  I  have  got  one  Dollar  in  the  Treasury  this 
morning,  after  paying  all  expences,  Gaining! 
I  want  to  get  the  Treasury  soliid  Financially 
and  surplus  Capital." 

But  at  the  time  of  the  hotel  episode  he 
was  reveling  in  opulence.  For  he  had 
left  the  road  for  a  few  weeks — first  for 
a  farm  and  then  for  a  factory.  At  the 
former,  he  says,  "  I  earned  fifteen  dol- 
lars ;  my  tobacco  and  some  working 
cloths  came  out  leaveing  about  $12;  "  at 
the  latter,  "  I  made  $10."  So,  with  $22 
or  more  in  the  treasury,  a  hotel  was  the 
proper  thing,  of  course ;  and  he  paid  for 


hotel  bills  and  railroad  fares  "  about  $6," 
and  for  "  Bord  and  Washing "  in  the 
factory  town  about  $5.50.  "  And  I 
bought,"  he  furthermore  states,  "  a  suit 
of  cloths,  some  underweare,  socks,  white 
shirt  collars.  Buttons,  socks  and  other 
necessarys,  a  new  felt  hat,  a  valise." 

I  hope  he  never  slept  in  his  hat.  But  it 
is  at  least  a  suspicious  circumstance  that, 
only  a  short  month  before,  he  had  had  a 
gift  of  a  nearly  new  straw  hat,  and  was  in 
general  so  well  provided  with  clothes  by 
his  patriotic  friends  in  connection  with 
Fourth  of  July  festivities  that  he  sent  me 
his  portrait,  taken  at  his  own  expense, 
"to  give  you  some  Idea  of  my  apear- 
ance  when  in  private  life."  In  that  por- 
trait the  straw  hat  was  needlessly  con- 
spicuous, I  thought,  and  the  picture  as 
a  whole  did  not  please  me  as  well  as  the 
one  taken  just  as  he  came  from  the  road. 
I  should  add  his  own  verdict,  however: 
"  It  does  not  do  me  Justice." 
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He  shows  throughout  the  earlier  stage 
of  our  correspondence  a  sturdy  feeling  of 
self-respect.  Indeed,  he  takes  almost  too 
much  pains  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his 
then  calling.  Coupled  with  his  subse- 
quent insistence  that  he  "  looked  like  a 
gentleman  now,"  when  the  only  real  dif- 
ference was  in  his  make-up,  it  arouses 
suspicion,  in  spite  of  one's  self,  that  his 
praise  of  umbrella  mending  was,  like 
much  that  other  authors  have  written  in 
praise  of  poverty  and  old  age,  a  special 


me  the  manufacturing  towns,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  where  everything  goes  free ; 
those  are  the  people  to  patronize  my  busi- 
ness or  any  other  Business ; — not  the  nar- 
row minded  fanatics.  I  don't  care  any- 
thing about  saloons,  but  I  notice  where 
they  are  you  will  find  the  Best  and  most 
liberal  People." 

Not  always  inside  the  saloons,  how- 
ever; witness  the  following,  only  a  week 
later,  written  from  Niagara's  "  Mighty 
Falls:" 


Group  of  Lodgers  Before  Wayfarer's  Lodge,  Boston 


plea  for  the  inevitable.  Only  two  days 
before  this  pride  in  his  newly  wrought 
gentility  I  find  him  breaking  out :  "  Why 
can't  a  gentleman  just  as  well  fix  umbrel- 
las as  practice  law ;  it  is  not  the  business 
that  makes  the  man."  And  again :  "  A 
man  may  mend  umberellas  if  he  has 
brains  to  do  it ;  "  and  again,  "  It  is  not 
the  cloths  that  makes  the  man." 

Similarly  his  enthusiasm  for  the  coun- 
try has  its  metes  and  bounds.  The  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  be  "  very  penurious  and 
superstitious,"  and  "  Self-esteem  is  verry 
prominent   in   their  craneums."     "  Give 


"  Last  night  after  coming  from  my  camp  I 
droped  into  a  saloon  on  the  outskirts.  It 
proved  to  be  an  Italian  joint  and  there  was  a 
conglomerated  mass  of  Human  beings  from 
all  Nations.  The  negro  was  very  prominent, 
all  drunk  and  getting  drunker.  I  just  took  a 
seat  and  took  in  the  show,  it  beat  any  variety 
I  ever  saw,  Polocks,  Italians  and  Negroes  kiss- 
ing and  Huging,  fighting,  shooting  crap.  You 
can  judge  the  sights  for  Sunday." 

Possibly  he  may  have  done  something 
more  than  merely  "  look  on."  At  all 
events,  only  a  week  earlier  and  in  the 
very  letter  in  which  his  personal  indif- 
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ference  to  saloons  is  avowed,  after  giv- 
ing a  detailed  account  of  his  receipts 
and  expenditures,  wherein  it  appears 
that  he  had  made  $3.25  in  three  days 
and  spent  $2.96  in  two,  he  utters  the  fol- 
lowing complaint :  "  Some  way  I  can't 
save  any.  I  made  a  quarter  this  morn- 
ing as  I  came  along — fixed  a  Parisol  for 
an  Italian  lady — or  else  I  would  only 
have  4  cts.  in  my  Pocket ;  "  and  then, 
with  an  attack  of  introspectiveness  and 
candor  not  unworthy  of  Jean  Jacques, 
comes  the  naive  confession,  "  I  will  haft 
to  let  up.  I  am  drinking  too  much  Beer. 
I  don't  drink  anything  else  but  I  can 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  Beer." 

Indeed,  his  only  recorded  collision  with 
the  majesty  of  the  law  is  in  this  connec- 
tion : 

"  As  I  was  comeing  along  last  night  on  the 
sidewalk,"  he  adds,  "  I  Run  into  a  Bull.  I 
had  my  arms  full  of  Bundles,  a  tin  Bucket,  my 
tool  Box,  Bundle  of  Umberellas — I  could  not 
carry  any  more  and  I  had  about  all  the  Beer  I 
■could  well  carry.  I  run  my  bundle  of  umberel- 
Jas   into  the   Bull's  abdomen.     He  jumped  to 


one  side  and  says,  '  What !  Are  you  move- 
ing?  '  I  told  him  yes,  I  was  going  out  in  the 
suburbs  to  rent  a  house." 

This  pacified  the  representative  of  the 
law,  for  "  he  laughed  and  said  I  would 
do  to  travel."  He  adds  the  assurance, 
which  I  can  abundantly  corroborate  from 
many  witnesses,  "  I  can  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  Beer," 

In  another  letter  he  tells  of  a  street 
fakir  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at 
Oswego,  who,  besides  making  him  a 
"  Preasant  of  a  $5.00  Bill  for  my  kind- 
ness," together  with  "  different  lots  of 
his  goods,"  "  told  me  that  he  had  Blowed 
fifty  Bills  last  night  " — denomination  not 
stated — and  "  said  if  he  made  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  day  he  would  Blow  it." 

No  doubt!  And  I  have  numberless 
instances  in  my  notebooks  of  the  most 
surprising  prodigality  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  tramp  class,  of  which  I 
have  personally  witnessed  enough  easily 
to  believe  anything  they  say,  or  that  bar- 
keepers and  others  have  said  to  me  about 


Btiing,  6.80  A.U. — Wayfarer*!  Lodge,  Bostoo 
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them  in  this  respect.    Here  are  a  few  of 

the  entries:  $i8o  spent  in  five  days,  $644 
in  five  weeks,  $200  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
$27  in  three  days,  $40  or  $50  in  a  week, 
$760  inside  a  week,  $28  in  a  single  even- 
ing; $125  in  a  night — $120  by  the  same 
person  the  next  day,  of  which  $100  to 
take  a  "  friend's  "  earrings  out  of  pawn 
and  $20  for  her  sick  mother.  Here  I 
find,  reported  from  an  institution,  nearly 
$6,000  (back  pension)  within  a. month; 
$3,500  same  source,  same  time — and 
cases  of  $500  or  less,  from  the  same  insti- 
tution— a  Soldiers'  Home — so  common 
as  to  be  labeled  "  small  sums,"  and  to 
excite  no  special  remark. 

Gambling,  licentiousness  and  robbery 
account  for  the  larger  part  of  these  ex- 
penditures, of  course ;  but  they  also  in- 
clude a  prodigious  amount  of  drink.  Of 
the  above,  for  example,  one  item  repre- 
sents 125  quarts  consumed  by  a  party 
of  six  in  an  all  night's  carouse.  Another 
of  $28,  represents  a  single  evening's 
treating  by  a  "  bum,"  as  related  by  the 
bartender.  "  Money  is  no  consideration 
with  them,"  he  said.  Forty  glasses  of 
beer  has  been  frequently  given  as  the 
approximate  limit  of  their  daily  consump- 
tion, on  occasions,  while  it  was  once  put 
as  high  as  a  hundred,  "  or  may  be  two 
hundred."  Absolute  accuracy  in  the 
count  was  for  the  most  part  carefully  re- 
pudiated, but  understatement  in  such 
things  is  quite  as  common  as  the  reverse. 

My  friend  is  intensely  interested  in 
all  the  political  and  economical  questions 
of  the  day  and  writes  out  his  views  with 
great  fullness.  One  day,  in  the  summer 
of  1893,  he  "  Met  several  H.  B.'s— all 
of  them  was  going  East  and  all  said  times 
was  verry  Dull  out  West."  Thereupon 
I  wrote  him :  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
rumors  in  the  papers  of  the  West  and 
South  seceding  from  the  East  ?  "  To 
which  he  promptly  replies : 

"  The  money  Barrens  work  to  much  to  the 
interest  of  Europe.  I  don't  blame  the  South 
and  West :  they  are  bound  to  have  their 
Rights ;  the  day  has  gone  by  that  these  two 
great  Powers  the  South  and  West  to  be  gov- 
erned financially  by  the  East.  There  is  any 
amount  of  idle  men  through  this  country  not 
more  than  one  out  of  ten  working." 

He  does  not  quite  despair,  however. 
"  It  is  my  opinion  Congress  will  Re- 
monetize  silver  and  make  every  satisfac- 
tory Law  for  all  parts  of  the  U.  S." 


One  night  he  found  a  barn,  where  he 
had  previously  been  alone,  occupied  by 
"  about  twelve  H.  B.'s  "  and  was  not  un- 
naturally "  greeted  with  the  Remark," 
when  he  "  climbed  up  into  the  Mow," 
"  Say,  don't  step  on  me !  Be  careful,  I 
am  over  here,"  and  so  on.  In  fact  he  had 
"been  at  the  free  Theater ; "  it  was  "near 
twelve,  midnight,"  and  he  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  by  taking  such  accommodation 
as  he  could  find.  But  there  was  com- 
pensation in  the  discussion  he  was  privi- 
leged to  hear : 

"  They  got  into  quite  a  Political  argument. 
Some  of  them  were  Democrats  and  some  were 
Republicans ;  but  the  Democrats  seemed  to 
outnumber  the  Republicans.  One  advanced 
the  Idea  that  the  moneyed  men  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  were  all  Republicans, 
and — he  emphasized  with  an  oath — they  were 
so  mad  that  Cleveland  was  elected  and  Demo- 
cratic Congress  that  they  shut  down  all  the 
mills  and  closed  all  the  Banks  and  took  the 
money  out  of  circulation  to  spite  working  men 
that  voted  the  Dem.  ticket;  and  the  argument 
got  warm  at  times.  Some  of  them  are  very 
ignorant  and  it  makes  me  tiard  to  hear  them 
talk;  others  again  are  farely  well  informed  on 
these  subjects." 

"  My  Ideas  about  the  silver  question  are  the 
same  as  Congressman  Bland's  of  Mo.  He 
spoke  to  the  point  last  week  in  Congress.  And 
my  views  on  the  Tarriff  question  is  to  let  the 
Tarriff  alone  as  it  is;  if  it  must  be  changed 
at  all  they  should  do  so  gradually  not  to  throw 
the  Country  into  a  Panic  By  sudden  changes 
of  the  Tarriflf-laws.  Of  course  the  Democrats 
has  made  no  laws  as  yet,  but  it  is  their  threats 
and  what  their  Platform  purports  to  do  that 
Has  caused  this  presant  stringency  and  Hard 
times."  "  It  is  all  as  plain  as  the  Nose  on  a 
man's  face," 

etc.,  etc. — much  as  we  remember  to  have 
read  in  the  eloquent  speeches  and  able 
editorials  of  the  period. 

In  December  he  writes  about  the 
tramp  laws,  condemning  them  as  "  an 
outrage  on  Humanity,  worse  than  Bar- 
barous; the  chief  fault  being  that  they 
make  no  discrimination." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  Ho 
Bos — just  as  much  difference  as  there  is  in 
Saciety  in  natural  life.  I  am  a  H.  B.  but  I 
don't  Rob  or  Burglarize  or  murder.  I  am  a 
gentleman  when  it  is  Necessary,  and  can 
make  just  as  good  an  appearance  in  Society  as 
any  and  a  great  deal  better  than  some." 

And  to  myself  comes  this  improving 
admonition : 

"  Theory  will  do  but  Practice  makes  perfect 
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I  have  had  the  Practical  Knowledge  but  I 
know  you  have  had  nothing  but  a  theoretical 
knowledge.  Of  course  we  differ.  Can't  Help 
it.  I  refer  you  to  the  Gov.  of  Kansas  once  a 
H.  B.  and  (he)  don't  deny  the  fact.  I  am 
proud  of  what  I  have  been  through  because  I 
know  there  is  know  ordinary  man  could  en- 
dure what  I  have.  Our  Reffermation  is  com- 
ing slowly  and  will  come.  I  want  the  Wilson 
Tarriff  Bill  Passed.  I  think  it  is  the  best  for 
the  H.  B.'s  to  get  them  something  to  eat  and 
get  somebody  to  work  and  down  the  Syndi- 
cates and  Monopolies.  They  are  worse  than 
the  H.  B.'s." 

His  views  at  this  time  seem  to  have 
been  tinged  with  a  gloom  not  entirely  of 
the  season.  For,  having  wearied  of 
roaming  three  months  before,  he  had 
established  himself  in  a  little  repair  shop 
in  a  Western  city,  sending  me  his  printed 
card  and  advertisement,  and  the  venture 
had  not  been  a  success.  And  he  closes, 
accordingly,  with  the  desperate  cry: 

"  Let  us  all  live,  and  we  must  live  at  all 
Hazards.  I  am  going  to  bust  up  my  shop. 
Can't  stand  the  times.  My  landlord  is  a  Pres- 
byterian Preacher  and  his  terms  don't  suit  me. 


these  times.    Write  soon  to  Gen.  Deliv.,  Pitts- 
burgh." 

I  think  there  was  an  inaccuracy  as  to 
the  profession  of  the  landlord,  and  I  fear 
— in  fact,  I  know — that  something  be- 
sides the  tariff  and  the  times  had  to  do 
with  his  insuccess.  Just  what,  my  read- 
ers will  conjecture. 

"  My  opinion,"  he  had  once  written  me, 
"  is  the  Government  should  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  have  good  times  always ;  "  and 
he  here  amplifies  the  precept,  giving  it, 
as  he  loves  to  do.  Biblical  sanction : 

"  You  know  my  position.  I  am  not  a  Rad- 
ical. I  want  all  to  have  their  just  dues,  Rich, 
Poor  and  Ho  Bos  of  all  denominations ;  there 
is  none  Perfect,  not  one  says  Paul." 

Two  years  later  he  develops  this 
thought  at  considerable  length  in  special 
reference  to  the  tramp  question.  I  wish 
there  were  room  for  the  whole  letter, 
but  brief  excerpts  must  suffice : 

"  I  think  and  am  of  the  opinion  (I  may  be 
mistaken,  I  hope  I  am,  but  barely  possible) 
that  this  country,  loved  America,  is  nearing  a 


Steaming  Clothes,  Wayfarer's  Lodge,  Boston 
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crisis  in  her  history.  If  all  the  manufacturing 
plants  in  America  and  the  mines  and  all  im- 
provements were  Running  full  blast  still  there 
would  be  thousands  of  Idle  people  that  could 
not  get  work.     You  say  what  is  the  cause  ?  " 

He  states  it  to  be  (i)  machinery;  (2) 
immigration.  The  latter  could  and 
should  be  stopped.  "  I  believe  in  the 
doctrine  America  for  Americans."  But 
"  Machinery  "  is  different ;  it  "  has  come 
to  stay  and  we  will  still  have  more  ma- 
chinery that  will  take  the  place  of  men  or 
human  Musel."  He  admits,  it  is  true, 
that  there  are  thousands  of  the  unem- 
ployed that  are  worthless,  that  "  won't 
work,  and  live  from  Begging  or  some 
criminal  act."  But,  then,  there  are  also 
"  thousands  that  would  work  and  lead  an 
honorable  life  if  they  had  the  oper- 
tunity ;  "  and  the  "  crisis  of  our  beloved 
America  "  will  come  in  making  laws  to 
"  seperate  the  honerable  unemployed 
from  the  dishonerable  unemployed." 

"  This  is  a  problem  in  the  2d  century  of  this 
U.  S.  existence  for  our  Philosophers  to  Study 
out.  They  can  fence  in  half  a  dozen  Tramp 
farms  in  every  state  in  this  Union  and  it  will 
avail  nothing." 

Because,  through  such  undiscriminating 
treatment, 

"  Numbers  of  inocent  will  suffer  with  the 
guilty;  and  Holy  Writ  says  that  ninety-nine 
guilty  should  go  free  where  one  inocent  man 
should  be  punished.  I  think  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  the  true  foundation  for  all  Laws  of 
man." 

And  now  for  the  remedy: 

"  My  opinion  is,  the  only  way  to  solve  the 


Problem  is  to  Create  a  demand  for  mechanics 
and  labor  in  this  country  and  the  Problem  will 
solve  itself  and  then  all  men  found  Beging  and 
out  of  work  the  authorities  can  find  them  a  job 
and  the  great  Tramp  and  Ho  Bo  nuisance  of 
the  U.  S.  will  be  settled !  " 

Is  not  that  simple? 

In  this  letter  he  sets  the  number  of 
the  unemployed  at  two  millions,  and 
thinks : 

"  A  large  portion  of  America's  population 
is  drifting  back  to  a  nomadic  life  far  worse 
than  the  native  Red  men  of  our  Country,  for 
they  had  a  home  of  some  kind  but  our  present 
nomads  have  no  place  they  call  Home  only  a 
Friendly  Box  Car  or  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and 
in  winter  Jails,  Calibooses  and  Camp  Fires." 

This  pessimistic  view  of  Hoboism  is, 
however,  shaded  off  a  bit  on  the  very  first 
page  of  the  letter,  where  he  tells  me  that, 
in  spite  of  a  long  stretch  of  circus  and 
"  mush-fake  "  experience  since  his  last, 
he  "  came  into  this  city  healthy." 

"  I  think  this  nomadic  life  is  a  healthy  life. 
I  think  if  some  of  you  Proffessors,  students, 
etc.,  would  live  more  of  a  nomadic  life  and  feel 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  air  more  and  take 
more  good  wholesome  outdoor  exercise  and 
live-  more  of  a  rough  and  tumble  life  you 
would  enjoy  better  health  and  live  longer." 

In  short,  fewer  of  us  "  great,  smart 
men  "  would  die  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
"  mankind  would  enjoy  your  usefulness 
a  much  longer  period." 

"  I  was  fifty  years  old  last  May,  he 
declares  (1895)  "  and  I  feel  as  well  as  I 
did  20  years  of  age,  with  the  exception 
of  my  wounds." 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Oranges 

By  H.   Arthur  Powell 

IN  the  rind  dwells  the  good  of  sight ; 
In  the  pulp  dwells  the  good  of  taste ; 
The  smell  of  it  all  is  keen  delight. 
And  never  a  quality  goes  to  waste. 

The  rind  despised? — thine  eyes  are  ill! 

The  pulp  rejected? — thy  palate's  wrong! 
Doth  not  the  scent  delight? — then  kill 

Evil  in  thee,  and  go  forth  with  song! 

Stratford,  Conn. 


The    '^  Black    North 


By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis 


MR.  W.  E.  BURGHARDT  DU 
BOIS  has  lately  finished  his  series 
of  advisory  lecturestothe  negroes. 
Just  now  our  poor  black  brother  is  the 
most  advised  man  in  Christendom.  First 
of  all,  he  has  as  counselor  Booker  T. 
Washington,  whom  God  has  sent  to  pull 
him  out  of  the  slough  as  surely  as  he 
sent  Moses  to  bring  his  people  to  the 
promised  land.  The  next  generation 
may  appreciate  the  common  sense,  the 
piercing  sagacity,  the  moderation  of  this 
black  leader,  but  his  race  do  not  appre- 
ciate it  now.  Each  man  among  them 
who  has  achieved  any  kind  of  an  educa- 
tion shouts  out  a  differing  order  to  the 
struggling  dumb  hosts  below  him. 

"Aim  at  the  highest,"  cries  one.  "  Get 
a  college  education ;  get  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, logic,  tho  you  have  to  earn  your 
bread  as  a  barber  or  a  baker." 

"  Learn  a  trade,"  commands  another. 

"  Go  to  the  North." 

"  Stay  in  the  South." 

"  Make  friends  of  your  old  masters. 
To  follow  peace  with  all  men  is  Christian 
and  expedient." 

"  Fight  for  your  rights  !  Organize ! 
Drill !  Form  into  companies.  Be  ready 
to  strike  when  the  hour  comes !  " 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  negro,  dazed 
and  perplexed  by  this  multitude  of  coun- 
sel, staggers  this  way  and  that  on  his  up- 
ward road?  The  miracle  is  that  he  goes 
up  it  at  all. 

White  men  are  equally  noisy  concern- 
ing him.  "  The  negro  "  is  the  one  theme 
on  which  every  American  feels  compe- 
tent to  pronounce  a  final  judgment. 
Down  to  the  unwashed  emigrant  limping 
on  shore  in  his  rags  each  one  of  them  is 
ready  to  decide  the  place  and  future  of 
the  negro.  Is  he  not  black?  Are  they 
not  white  ?  What  other  authority  do  you 
want?  The  ignorant  white  finds  down 
among  his  squalid  mean  thoughts  a  dis- 
like to  a  dark  skin — just  as  he  may  dis- 
like a  harelip  or  a  hunchback.  But  he 
parades  it  as  "  a  racial  instinct,"  God- 
given,  irremovable,  and  because  he  has 
this  puerile  prejudice  demands  that  a 
whole  nation,  noble  in  their  high  aim, 
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their  courage  and  their  patience,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  perpetual  defeat  and  ig- 
nominy. Could  anything  have  been 
more  ludicrous  than  the  spasm  which 
convulsed  the  country  the  other  day 
when  the  President  asked  Mr.  Washing- 
ton to  dinner?  Your  white  American 
will  sit  calmly  every  day  while  a  negro 
shaves  him,  rubs  his  face  and  hair, 
touches  his  eyes  and  lips  with  his  black 
fingers ;  or  he  will  eat  bread  kneaded  by 
other  black  fingers,  or  meat  which  they 
have  seasoned  and  cooked ;  he  will  put 
his  child  into  the  arms  of  a  black  nurse ; 
he  will  come,  in  a  word,  into  the  closest 
personal  contact  with  the  ignorant  and 
often  unclean  low  class  of  negro,  and  yet, 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  asks  one  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  thought  and  action 
among  Americans,  a  gentleman  by  in- 
stinct and  habit,  to  sit  down  near  him 
and  be  helped  to  the  same  mutton  and 
potatoes  he  shrieks  with  dismay  the  Re- 
public is  in  peril !  Unimaginable  hor- 
rors will  follow  this  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  man  with  a  dark  skin  is  a 
leader  in  thought  or  a  gentleman  in  in- 
stinct and  habit. 

The  most  absurd  explanation  of  this 
action  was  given  by  certain  Southern  ed- 
itors who  gravely  assured  us  that  as  soon 
as  the  negro  was  admitted  to  the  table  of 
the  white,  general  miscegenation  would 
follow !  Nothing  could  stop  the  white 
woman  of  the  South  from  marrying  him. 
The  white  woman  of  the  South  certainly 
had  no  reason  that  day  to  thank  her 
champion  for  his  defense ! 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  negro 
journals  were  much  more  calm  and  tem- 
perate in  their  comments  on  this  inci- 
dent than  were  those  of  their  white  breth- 
ren. They  were  not  unduly  uplifted  by 
the  invitation  to  dinner  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  one  of  their  race.  The  fact  is, 
the  negro  is  less  excited  by  the  desire  for 
social  recognition  than  the  whites  imag- 
ine. This  is  partly  due  to  a  dignified 
self  respect  common  to  the  upper  class  of 
colored  people,  and  perhaps  to  a  certain 
funny  trait  of  self-esteem  common  to 
the  lower  class — a  vanity  which  makes 
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them  ridiculous,  perhaps,  but  which 
comforts  them  enormously  in  their  des- 
perate climb  upward.  It  is  like  the  con- 
ceit and  self-confidence  of  a  child  which 
carries  him  over  obstacles  in  youth,  but 
which  he  outgrows,  and  at  which  he 
laughs  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
him. 

Mr.  Du  Bois  in  the  papers  lately  fin- 
ished takes  his  usual  pessimistic  view  of 
the  fortunes  of  his  race,  but  his  advice 
to  them  is  good,  except  as  it  seems  to 
me,  when,  after  acknowledging  that  the 
negro  can  find  work  in  the  South,  which 
he  cannot  find  in  the  North,  he  insists 
that  he  must  not  for  that  reason  remain 
there.  "A  certain  sort  of  soul,"  he  says, 
"  a  certain  kind  of  spirit  finds  the  nar- 
row repression,  the  provincialism  of  the 
South  almost  unbearable." 

This  may  be  true  of  the  young  edu- 
cated negro  who  has  ambitions  and  long- 
ings in  him  for — he  scarcely  knows  what 
— altho  Booker  T.  Washington  and  my 
friend  the  venerable  Dr.  Crummies  and 
many  other  black  men  whom  I  am  proud 
to  call  friends,  who  are  doing  steady, 
vigorous  work  for  their  race  in  the 
South,  are  apparently  not  tormented  by 
any  such  vague  discontent. 

These  sentimental  objections  to  "  the 
provincialism  of  the  South "  fade  into 
nothingness  in  the  face  of  the  great  fact 
that  the  negro  to  live  must  find  work, 
and  that  his  old  masters  will  give  him 
work,  and  his  new  friends  in  the  North 
will  not.  The  trades  unions  here  shut 
him  out.  But  there  is  not  a  town  in  the 
South  to-day  where  a  black  mason  or 
carpenter  or  blacksmith  cannot  find  work 
and  wages.  The  real  difficulty  there  in 
his  way  is  that,  as  a  rule,  he  will  not 
work  steadily.  Every  capitalist  who  has 
operated  in  the  Southern  States  will  tell 
the  same  story  of  the  negroes  who  would 
work  for  a  week  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
paid  would  "  lay  ofif  to  rest  up  "  for  a 
fortnight.  It  is  this  unconquerable  habit 
of  the  negro  workman  that  has  closed 
factories  and  phosphate  works  from 
Carolina  to  the  Gulf. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  scarcely 
find  a  town  or  village  in  the  South  that 
has  not  its  industrious,  shrewd,  success- 
ful negro — a  mechanic,  a  trader;  an  em- 
ployer of  other  men.  self-respecting  and 
respected  by  his  white  neighbors. 

Th?  supi  of  the  whol?  matter  is,  that 


both  the  white  and  black  leaders  of  the 
race  have  fallen  too  much  into  the  habit 
of  considering  it  as  a  unit,  of  urging  it 
here  and  there,  and  of  prophesying  de- 
feat or  victory  of  it  as  a  whole  people. 

The  fact  is  that  the  defeat  or  success 
of  the  negro,  as  of  the  white,  depends 
upon  himself  as  an  individual.  He  has, 
it  is  true,  to  contend  against  an  absurd 
and  cruel  prejudice.  But  every  man  has 
to  contend  against  some  difficulty — a 
dull  brain,  or  deafness,  or  a  tendency  be- 
queathed by  his  grandfathers  to  drink, 
or  to  lie,  or  to  steal.  Whoever  he  is,  be 
sure  that  he  has  his  fight  to  make. 

The  negro,  almost  without  a  fight,  has 
gained  freedom,  sufifrage  and  education 
— now  he  wants  work  and  has  difficulty 
in  getting  it,  just  as  women  had  thirty 
years  ago.     They  have  it  nozv. 

In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  I  should  like 
to  show  him  that  he  can  succeed,  if  he 
keeps  his  head,  works  steadily  to  his  pur- 
pose, trusts  in  God,  and  deserves  success. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  freed  slave  who 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  sixties.  He 
had  only  learned  to  read  and  write ;  he 
had  not  a  dollar,  nor  a  friend  in  the  city. 
But  he  was  honest,  he  had  keen  mother 
wit,  unflagging  capacity  for  work,  and 
that  fine  natural  courtesy  in  which  his 
race  so  far  surpasses  ours.  He  began 
work  as  a  waiter,  then  became  a  caterer ; 
then  employed  other  men  and  women 
and  made  his  establishment  a  universal 
aid  to  housekeepers.  He  laid  your  car- 
pets, he  draped  your  curtains,  he  cooked 
and  served  your  meals,  he  took  charge 
of  your  moving  and  carried  you  from  one 
house  to  the  other  as  quietly  as  if  you 
were  on  a  magic  carpet.  In  word  and 
work  he  never  was  known  to  be  slack. 
His  business  increased  rapidly.  He  took 
enormous  buildings  into  his  care,  his 
huge  vans  were  seen  in  every  street. 
When  the  town  fell  asleep  in  summer  he 
went  to  a  seaside  resort  and  opened  a 
great  cafe.  When  he  died  he  left  a  com- 
fortable fortune  to  his  children  and  an 
honorable  name.  Everybody  felt  that 
Philadelphia  had  lost  one  of  her  most 
useful  and  worthy  citizens. 

What  one  man  has  done  others  may 
do.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  however,  that 
there  was  not  an  educated  young  negro 
in  Philadelphia  ready  or  willing  to  take 
the  good  will  of  this  man's  business  of 
to  carry  it  on  when  l\e  di?(}. 
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I  have  known  other  freed  slaves  in  the 
same  town  who  unaided  made  their  way 
to  comfort,  even  luxury,  as  purveyors, 
coal  dealers,  even  brokers.  Success  waits 
for  the  black  or  white  man  who  works 


for  it.  No  man  is  the  sport  of  any  god. 
The  negro  leaders  do  irreparable  damage 
to  their  people  by  their  incessant  melan- 
choly wails  of  complaint  and  defeat. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The    New    Science    of    Bacteriology 


By  J.   H.   Stoller 

Professor  of  Biology  in  Union  College 


THE  study  of  bacteria  may  be  car- 
ried on  from  two  quite  distinct 
points  of  view.  Regarding  these 
minute  organisms  in  their  relations  to 
disease,  bacteriology  becomes  a  branch 
of  pathology,  or  the  science  of  diseases. 
It  is  in  this  aspect  chiefly  that  the  sub- 
ject has  claimed  the  attention  of  inves- 
tigators in  recent  years.  In  the  history 
of  any  science  those  phases  of  it  which 
have  a  direct  relation  to  human  interests 
are  naturally  the  first  to  be  cultivated.  A 
science  which  at  the  outset  offered  a  new 
theory  of  infectious  diseases,  with  the  im- 
plied possibilities  in  therapeutics,  or 
methods  of  treating  such  diseases,  was 
sure  to  be  developed  first  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

From  the  other  point  of  view  bacteri- 
ology is  simply  a  branch  of  biological 
science — a  division  of  the  subject  of  bot- 
any, the  most  attractive  of  sciences.  Bac- 
teria are  minute  plants,  and,  like  the 
larger  ones  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
for  the  most  part  are  not  only  harmless 
but  useful  and  beneficent  to  mankind. 
The  study  of  bacteria  from  this  stand- 
point may  be  said  to  have  added  a  new 
department  of  flora  to  systematic  botany. 
It  has  also  resulted  in  important  discov- 
eries concerning  the  role  of  these  organ- 
isms in  many  processes  in  nature.  We 
now  know  that  bacteria  are  a  necessary 
factor  in  that  circulation  of  matter  which 
is  constantly  going  on  between  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  kingdoms  in  nature. 
As  soon  as  an  animal  or  plant  dies,  bac- 
teria seize  upon  the  body  and  break 
down  its  highly  complex  compounds  into 
the  simple  ones  of  the  inorganic  world. 
The  latter  are  then  in  available  form  to 
serve  as  food  for  plants,  whence  they 
may  again  be  lifted  up  into  the  organic 


The  science  of  bacteriology  compre- 
hends the  knowledge  that  has  been 
gained  of  bacteria  by  study  along  both 
the  above  lines.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
science  had  its  birth  in  the  year  1881, 
when  Koch  perfected  a  method  of  culti- 
vating bacteria  upon  solid  media.  Up 
to  that  time  an  insuperable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  these 
organisms  had  been  the  confusing  min- 
gling of  different  species  of  bacteria 
when  any  attempt  was  made  to  study 
them  by  direct  microscopic  examination. 
Suppose  one  examines  with  the  micro- 
scope a  drop  of  impure  water — contain- 
ing decomposing  organic  matter.  In- 
numerable bacteria,  of  various  forms  and 
various  modes  of  action,  are  presented  to 
the  view.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish one  species  from  another,  part- 
ly owing  to  their  extreme  minuteness  and 
partly  to  the  general  similarity  of  their 
forms.  The  observer  would  not  be  able 
to  distinguish,  for  example,  the  typhoid 
fever  bacillus  from  common  and  innocu- 
ous bacilli.  The  difficulty  of  isolating 
any  single  specific  form  was  the  great 
drawback  in  the  study  of  bacteria  until 
the  invention  of  the  method  referred  to. 

If  one  holds  in  the  hand  a  mixture  of 
small  seeds  of  similar  forms  and  sizes  it 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  pick  out 
the  different  kinds.  But  if  these  are  now 
scattered  over  a  considerable  area  of  soil 
and  allowed  to  grow  to  mature  plants, 
the  latter  will  then  be  so  unlike  as  to 
be  readily  distinguished  and  classified 
according  to  their  natural  characteristics. 

This  is  almost  a  parallel  of  what  is 
done  in  the  practical  study  of  bacteria  by 
the  gelatine  plate  culture  method.  Bac- 
teria are  caused  to  be  scattered  through 
a  prepared  nutrient  medium,  and  each 
germ  in  its  own  place  develops  into  a  col- 
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ony  whose  form,  color  and  other  fea- 
tures give  data  for  the  characterization  of 
the  species. 

The  classification  of  bacteria,  or  sys- 
tematic bacteriology,  therefore  rests  upon 
a  different  principle  from  that  employed 
with  reference  to  all  other  plants. 
While  the  latter  are  grouped  according 
to  features  of  the  individual  plant — the 
form,  number  and  arrangement  of  sta- 
mens, pistils,  etc. — bacteria  are  classified, 
as  regards  species,  according  to  features 
presented  by  aggregates  of  like  individ- 
uals, or  colonies. 

The  use  of  culture  media  in  bacteri- 
ology has  been  especially  valuable  in  the 
study  of  those  species  of  bacteria  that 
sustain  a  causal  relation  to  disease.  By 
thus  isolating  forms  suspected  to  possess 
pathogenic  properties  it  has  been  possible 
to  ascertain  much  in  regard  to  the  spe- 
cial conditions,  modes  and  products  of 
their  growth,  the  effects  produced  by 
them  when  introduced  into  the  tissues  of 
living  animals,  their  behavior  with  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  germicides,  etc. 
The  nature  of  a  number  of  diseases,  as 
due  to  specific  germs,  has  thus  been 
learned  and  the  foundations  laid  for  a 
rational  and  scientific  treatment  of  them. 

In  the  same  year  that  Koch  published 
his  method  of  obtaining  pure  cultures  of 
bacteria  he  set  forth  the  results  of  his 
studies  as  to  the  procedure  necessary  to 
establish  the  causal  relationship  of  any 
suspected  species  of  bacterium  to  dis- 
ease. He  stated  that  the  conditions  nec- 
essary to  be  satisfied,  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  etiological  relation  of  any 
species  of  organism  to  disease,  were 
four,  as  follows :  First,  the  organisms 
must  be  found  in  the  blood  or  tissues  of 
the  body  affected  with  the  disease;  sec- 
ond, they  must  be  transferred  from  the 
diseased  tissues  to  artificially  prepared 
media  and  pure  cultures  of  them  ob- 
tained ;  third,  when  material  from  a  pure 
culture  is  inoculated  into  a  healthy  sub- 
ject it  must  produce  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion ;  fourth,  the  species  of  organism  un- 
der investigation  must  be  found  in  the 
tissues  of  the  animal  to  which  the  dis- 
ease has  been  communicated  by  inocula- 
tion. 

Applying  these  methods,  Koch  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  dis- 


tinct affections  to  which  some  of  the  low- 
er animals  are  subject. 

The  way  having  thus  been  opened, 
rapid  progress  was  made  in  this  line  of 
research,  invested  with  so  much  impor- 
tance to  human  interests.  The  most  im- 
portant discoveries  may  here  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  first  ob- 
served by  Eberth  in  1880,  was  in  1884 
first  cultivated  and  described  by  Gaffky. 
The  chain  of  evidence  is  not  quite  com- 
plete with  reference  to  the  specific  in- 
fective character  of  this  organism. 
Eberth's  bacillus  is  undoubtedly  always 
present  in  certain  organs  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially the  intestine  and  spleen,  of  a  per- 
son having  typhoid  fever ;  also,  it  can  be 
isolated  in  artificial  pure  cultures.  But 
owing  to  the  fact  that  animals  are  not 
subject  to  this  disease  it  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated  that  it  can  be  produced  by 
inoculation.  In  other  words,  the  third 
step  in  Koch's  procedure  is  not  practi- 
cable in  the  demonstration  of  the  germ 
found  associated  with  typhoid  fever.  The 
collateral  evidences  are,  however,  so 
strong  that  bacteriologists  and  physicians 
generally  regard  this  disease  as  always 
due  to  its  specific  bacillus.  The  proof 
that  it  frequently  enters  the  body  through 
impure  drinking  water  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  well  established. 

In  1882  Koch  announced  his  discovery 
of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  proved 
by  his  methods  that  the  organism  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  disease.  This  discov- 
ery has  changed  the  whole  theory  of  the 
etiology  of  this  disease,  making  it  not  an 
hereditary — at  least  not  directly  so — but 
a  communicable,  infectious  disease.  The 
germs  enter  the  body  through  the  air 
and  also,  tho  probably  not  frequently, 
throu,^h  the  use  of  milk  and  meat  from 
tuberculous  cows.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  healthy  human  body  is  or- 
dinarily able  to  resist  the  invasion  ot  the 
tuberculosis  germ,  so  that,  while  it  is  an 
infectious  disease,  it  is  not  highly  dan- 
gerous as  such. 

The  discovery  that  erysipelas  is  due 
to  a  specific  organism  was  made  and  ver- 
ified by  Fehleiscn  in  1883. 

In  1884  Koch  i)ubliflied  his  discovery 
of  the  cholera  germ — the  "  comma  "  ba- 
cillus. Like  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fe- 
ver, the  cholera  genn  shows  an  alterna- 
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tion  of  conditions  in  its  life  history.  In 
one  stage  it  lives  outside  the  body,  a  fa- 
vorite habitat  being  in.pure  water;  the 
other  stage  of  its  existence  is  realized  if 
it  finds  access  to  the  human  body,  where, 
changing  its  mode  of  life,  it  becomes  a 
parasitic  organism. 

The  bacillus  of  diphtheria  was  discov- 
ered by  Loffler  in  the  year  1884.  This  is 
an  example  of  a  disease  germ  which  is  lo- 
calized in  a  particular  region  of  the  body, 
but  whose  effects  extend  to  all  of  the 
tissues.  The  bacillus  is  confined  to  the 
false  membrane  of  the  throat,  but  it 
throws  off  a  poison,  called  a  toxine. 
which  through  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  produces  the  general  systemic  de- 
rangement which  constitutes  the  disease. 
The  new  remedy,  anti-toxine,  depends 
for  its  value  upon  the  fact  that  the  serum 
of  the  blood  of  an  animal  to  which  the 
disease  has  been  imparted  by  inoculation 
acquires  a  certain  neutralizing  action 
upon  the  poison  excreted  by  the  bacilli, 
and  so  may  be  used  as  a  curative  agent. 

A  disease  germ  possessing  character- 
istics similar  to  that  of  the  bacillus  of 
diphtheria  is  the  organism  which  is  the 
specific  cause  of  tetanus,  or  lock  jaw.  It 
was  discovered  by  Nicolaur,  also  in  the 
year  1884.  The  natural  habitat  of  this 
germ  is  the  soil,  whence  it  finds  access  to 
the  body  through  wounds.  The  germs 
multiply  locally  in  the  tissues  surround- 
ing the  wound  and  throw  oflf  a  toxine, 
which,  distributed  throughout  the  body 
by  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  produces 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

In  addition  to  the  above  many  other 
discoveries  of  bacteria  occurring  in  as- 
sociation with  disease  have  been  made. 
But  in  many  cases  a  doubt  arises  as  to 
whether  the  organisms  observed  are  the 
cause  of  the  disease  or  merely  incidental 
to  a  diseased  condition  arising  from  phys- 
ical causes.  For  instance,  a  germ  has 
been  isolated  from  the  mucous  secre- 
tions accompanying  the  disease  of  epi- 
demic influenza,  or  grip,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  disease  is  due  to  me- 
teorological conditions  alone,  and  that 
the   germ   occurs   merely    in    association 


with  an  inflamed  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  science-  of  bacteriology 
in  its  relation  to  diseases,  during  the  last 
decade  and  a  half,  have  shown  that  a 
number  of  maladies,  including  several  of 
those  most  common  and  most  destruc- 
tive of  human  life,  are  due  to  specific 
germs,  and  that  these  discoveries  have 
given  a  new  and  scientific  etiology,  or 
theory  of  causes,  for  these  diseases.  In 
regard  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  diseases,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  matter  is  in  the  experimental 
stage,  but  that  some  achievements  have 
been  made  and  that  there  is  warrant  for 
hoping  that  much  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  future. 

The  greatest  triumphs  of  bacteriology 
thus  far  are  in  the  line  of  preventive 
rather  than  in  curative  medicine.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  benefits 
that  have  already  been  derived  from  our 
present  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  infectious  diseases.  We  are  no  longer 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  a  spreading  con- 
tagion like  that  of  Asiatic  cholera ;  the 
success  with  which  that  disease  was  con- 
trolled in  1892  was  largely  the  outcome 
of  our  present  exact  knowledge  of  its  na- 
ture, as  shown  by  bacteriological  re- 
search. The  science  of  sanitation,  in  re- 
lation to  quarantine,  drainage,  water  sup- 
ply, etc.,  has  had  a  new  birth  in  recent 
years,  for  which  thanks  are  largely  due 
to  workers  in  bacteriology. 

Mention  should  be  made,  too,  of  the 
very  important  contribution  which  the 
study  of  bacteria  has  made  to  the  science 
of  surgery.  The  relations  of  these  or- 
ganisms to  inflammatory  conditions  of 
wounds,  and  diseases  following  the  infec- 
tion of  wounds,  have  been  investigated, 
resulting  in  the  now  well  known  meth- 
ods of  antiseptic  surgery,  of  inestimable 
value  in  alleviating  suffering  and  dimin- 
ishing mortality.  To  Lister,  an  English 
surgeon,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man, 
is  due  the  credit  of  introducing  this  sys- 
tem of  surgery. 
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John  Richard  Green 

The  late  historian,  Mr.  Green,  wrote 
a  number  of  papers  on  the  history  of  Ox- 
ford, town  and  university.  The  first  of 
these  were  pubHshed  in  the  Oxford 
Chronicle,  and  the  remainder  in  Macmil- 
lan's  Magazine,  and  the  Saturday  Re- 
view between  the  dates  1859  ^"*^  1871. 
Mrs.  Green  has  now  collected  and  re- 
published these  papers,  under  the  title, 
Oxford  Studies.^  The  task  was  well 
worth  the  doing;  for  the  essays  present 
a  vivid  and  interesting  picture  of  Oxford 
life  that  deserved  permanent  setting  and 
ready  accessibility. 

It  will  be  nineteen  years  in  March 
since  Green's  death.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  the  publication  of  his  Letters  t 
should  have  been  so  long  delayed.  The 
delay  was,  however,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Ste- 
phen tells  us,  unavoidable,  and  perhaps 
it  was  for  the  best,  since  the  letters  come 
now  to  a  larger  audience  than  an  earlier 
time  could  have  furnished.  Every  year 
since  1883  has  added  to  the  circle  of 
Green's  readers  and  consequently  to  th-^ 
number  of  those  who  will  welcome  th-  .; 
intimate  revelations  of  his  life. 

It  is  a  pathetic,  in  some  respects  a  tragic, 
story  which  these  letters  reveal.  Despite 
the  very  considerable  success  of  some  of 
Green's  work,  particularly  the  "  Short 
History  of  the  English  People ; "  despite 
the  dauntless  courage,  the  buoyancy  of 
temperament  which  characterized  him, 
his  life  was  a  hard  struggle  to  the  end. 
He  waged  a  three-fold  contest  with  pov- 
erty, with  ill-health,  and  with  the  over- 
taxing duties  of  a  curacy  in  the  wretched 
East  End  of  London.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-six,  in  the  prime  of 
his  powers,  an  "  inheritor  of  unfulfilled 
renown." 

He  was  most  fortunate,  however,  in 
his  friendships  and  in  his  marriage ;  and 
his  singular  courage  and  hopefulness  en- 
abled him  to  fight  his  battle  with  a  scorn- 
ful disregard  of  besetting  difificulties 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  a  weak- 
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er  man.  His  friendships  seem  to  hav^ 
been  rather  limited  in  number,  tho  this 
was  compensated  for  by  their  warm  de- 
votion. His  first  close  friend,  whom  he 
met  in  his  school  days  at  Oxford,  was 
W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  afterward  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  science.  Later,  in  Lon- 
don, he  became  deeply  attached  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  and  his  wife,  and  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
their  home.  Mrs.  Ward  was  a  second 
mother  to  him,  and  her  death,  in  1862, 
for  a  time  clouded  his  spirit  with  a  sense 
of  utter  desolation.  The  boy  Humphry 
he  loved,  taught  and  watched  over,  and 
Mary  Arnold,  whom  he  came  to  know 
in  her  young  womanhood,  seemed  to  him 
"  the  queen  of  women — absolutely  fault- 
less." "  How  delightful  it  is,"  he  writes 
(1871),  "  that  the  boy  I  love  best  in  the 
world  should  have  such  a  wife."  The 
historian.  Freeman,  had  noticed  Green  at 
Oxford,  and  had  been  struck  by  his  won- 
derful precocity.  Later,  Green  made 
himself  known  to  his  elder,  and 
a  close  friendship  was  begun  which 
continued  through  life.  Other  intimate 
friends  were  Mrs.  Creighton,  the  Stop- 
ford  Brookes,  Canon  Taylor,  and  James 
Bryce,  and  somewhat  apart  from  the  in- 
ner circle  v\'ere  John  Douglas  Cook,  of 
the  Saturday  Review;  John  Addington 
Symonds,  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Dufif, 
Bishop  Stubbs  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
Gladstone  he  occasionally  met  and  ad- 
mired greatly. 

His  personality  was  charming.  As  a 
boy  his  smallness  and  weakness  made 
him  diffident  and  shy,  and  something  of 
this  shyness  seems  to  have  remained 
with  him  through  life.  But  his  sympa- 
thy, his  kindness,  his  ardency  of  spirit 
were  infectious  and  made  him  friends 
whersoe'er  he  went.  He  had  a  genius  for 
helpfulness  ;  his  curate's  work  was  a  con- 
stant and  untiring  ministration  to  those 
in  illness  and  want.  To  his  own  state- 
ment that  people  would  say  of  him  after 
his  death,  "  he  spent  his  life  in  learning," 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  added,  "  and 
in  loving." 

His  conversation  was  brilliant  and  en- 
gaging.    "  You're  a  jolly,  vivid   man," 
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said  Tennyson  to  him  when  he  visited 
the  poet  at  Aldworth,  "  and  I'm  glad  to 
have  known  you ;  you're  as  vivid  as  Ught- 
ning."  His  letters  are  thronged  with 
light  and  graceful  touches  and  with  de- 
lightful by-play.  A  good  example  of 
this  playfulness  is  the  following  para- 
graph. His  tub  of  books  and  belong- 
ings, packed  in  England,  had  failed  to 
reach  him  at  San  Remo,  and  he  writes 
(1870): 

"  '  My  tub  is  on  the  sea,'  as  Byron  sings — • 
the  tub  in  which  I  packed  books,  papers, 
clothes,  everything.  I  am  like  Mariana,  and 
sing  '  it  cometh  not,'  from  my  moated  grange. 
I  sit  there  day  by  day,  hatless,  shirtless,  boot- 
less, bookless,  and  watch  '  the  stately  ships  go 
by  to  their  haven  under  the  hill  '  of  San  Remo, 
'  but  oh,  for  the  sight  of  a  vanished  tub,  or 
the  news  of  a  bark  that  lies  still !  '  '  Tenny- 
son is  a  sweet  poet,'  a  girl  said  to  me  to-day, 
'  you  can  always  find  a  verse  of  his  for  every 
feeling,  every  event'  " 

His  letters  are  replete  no  less  with 
profound  utterances  on  the  beauty  and 
mystery  of  life.  He  had  in  ample  meas- 
ure the  rapturous  "  joy  of  living."  But 
to  him  it  was  the  joy  of  opportunity  for 
work  and  fellow-service.  His  philoso- 
phy of  the  workaday  world  is  best 
summed  up  in  the  following  passage: 
(1870): 

"  '  Respice  finem,'  the  old  monks  used  to  say 
in  their  meditations  on  life — '  consider  the 
end.'  And  so  it  must  be.  To  work  well  we 
must  look  to  the  end ;  not  death,  but  the  good 
of  mankind;  not  self-improvement  in  itself, 
but  simply  as  a  means  to  the  improvement  of 
the  race.  Don't  think  this  too  big  an  end  to 
look  to — one  must  look  greatly  forward  to  the 
great.  In  the  light  of  it,  one  sees  how  the  very 
patience  of  a  thwarted  day  may  be  one's 
'  work  '  to  the  end." 

The  Civil  War 

It  is  now  more  than  a  decade  since 
Professor  Burgess,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  his  "  Comparative  Constitutional 
Law,"  made  a  fundamental  contribution 
to  American  political  science  in  his 
searching  analysis  of  the  American  State 
system  and  in  his  novel  demonstration 
of  the  principles  and  elements  of  the 
"  national  sovereignty  "  and  of  the  "  na- 
tional State."  Five  years  ago,  in  his 
"  Middle  Period,"  he  again  made  a  dis- 
tinct addition  to  American  political  his- 
tory and  for  the  first  time  applied  to  the 


narration  of  events  the  tests  and  charac- 
teristics which  had  made  his  earlier  work 
so  conspicuous.  The  volume  constituted 
a  vigorous  commentary  upon  a  period  not 
fully  exploited  and  only  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. The  same  result  could  not,  at 
this  time,  be  expected  in  any  work  deal- 
ing with  a  period  so  minutely  treated  as 
has  been  that  of  the  Civil  War.  Never- 
theless, the  present  work  *  does  serve  as 
more  than  a  merely  appreciable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  for  it  not 
only  presents  a  very  large,  successfully 
condensed  and  well  arranged  mass  of 
information,  but  it  also  afifords  the  in- 
spiration of  frequent  and  pertinent  com- 
mentary, characterized  by  breadth  of 
view,  by  the  judicial  temperament,  and 
by  clearness  and  independence  of  expres- 
sion. The  two  volumes  are  thus  much 
more  than  either  a  purely  constitutional 
or  military  history.  The  title  page  indi- 
cates an  apparent  intention  that  the  for- 
mer character  should  prevail,  but  of  the 
thirty-three  chapters  at  least  twenty  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  military  events,  and 
very  few  of  the  remaining  chapters  are 
given  up  particularly  to  constitutional 
history. 

Nevertheless,  the  volumes  are,  above 
all  things,  distinctly  human.  The  note- 
worthy chapter  of  the  "  Middle  Period  " 
on  the  Presidential  candidates  of  1824 
will  be  recalled  by  the  characterizations 
of  Davis,  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  with 
which  this  work  begins.  Nor  is  there, 
even  in  the  comments  upon  individuals, 
any  hesitancy  in  the  choice  of  terms,  as 
when  the  work  of  John  Brown  is  spoken 
of  as  "  crime,  and  nothing  but  crime, 
common  crime  and  public  crime,  crime 
that  made  violent  and  destructive  means 
possible  and  actual,  and  seemingly  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  in  the  United 
States  of  that  principle  of  the  world's 
civilization  which  has  decreed  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  all  men."  To  some 
men  this  will  cause  a  sting,  which,  how- 
ever, will  he  lessened  by  the  calmness  of 
the  concluding  words  on  the  Harper's 
Ferry  affair : 

"  It  is  an  affront  to  Divinity  itself  to  assert 
tliat  the  world's  civilization  cannot  be  realized 
except  through  violence  and  destruction,  blood, 
crime  and  sin.  It  is  the  cardinal  fallacy  of 
Orientalism  to  hold  that  what  has  happened 
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must  have  been  inevitable,  not  only  as  to  the 
end  secured,  but  also  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  end  was  secured.  It  is  the  passionate  haste 
of  sinful  man  which  dares  to  hurry  the  plans 
of  Providence  by  the  employment  of  means 
which  rob  the  plans  of  their  glory  and  their 
divinity." 

'  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
such  a  book  will  be  attractive  to  many 
readers,  altho  repugnant  to  some.  The 
anti-nationalist  Southerner  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Garrison  will  not  be  pleased, 
but  the  displeasure  of  each  class  will  be 
that  born  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the 
mind. 

In  addition  to  discussions  of  such  cases 
as  those  of  Merryman  and  Milligan,  and 
of  such  matters  as  foreign  affairs,  eman- 
cipation and  the  relations  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  the  work 
is  especially  minute  and  readable  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  relations  be- 
tween Buchanan  and  the  commissioners 
from  South  Carolina,  and  in  that  recount- 
ing the  subsequent  relations  between  Lin- 
coln and  the  commissioners  of  the  Con- 
federacy. As  has  been  suggested,  the 
military  history  is  given  with  consider- 
able completeness.  There  are  sixteen  fair 
maps,  for  most  of  which  the  publishers 
seem  to  have  resurrected  some  old  plates 
originally  used  about  twenty  years  ago  in 
their  "  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War ;  " 
and  there  is  attached  a  useful  chronology. 
The  index  is  announced  as  not  including 
the  material  "  in  the  Appendices."  The 
Appendices  are  lacking.  The  typography 
is  quite  exact,  altho  Prior  appears  for 
Pryor,  Mitchell  for  Mitchel,  and  Gilmore 
for  Gillmore. 

The  Portion  of  Labor 

Miss  Wilkins  (as  the  majority  of 
readers  will  still  call  her)  is  always  an 
analyst.  Like  Browning,  she  is  primarily 
interested  in  the  soul,  and  apparently 
regards  little  else  as  worth  study.  In 
this  her  latest  work,*  which  has  been 
with  some  reason  hailed  as  her  master- 
piece, she  places  a  cross  section  of  human 
life  under  the  microscope,  and  examines 
it  with  the  tireless  assiduity  of  a  special- 
ist. Many  readers,  who  care  only  for  a 
story  of  adventure,  will  find  this  book 
decidedly  slow :  but  it  contains  the  evi- 
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dence  of  more  cerebration  than  any  other 
Am.erican  novel  of  1901.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  study  of  New  England  life,  but  this 
time  the  scenes  are  not  rural.  Indeed, 
the  chief  character  in  the  novel  might 
be  called  the  shoe  factory,  which  seems 
to  have  a  personality  of  its  own  and  con- 
trols the  destiny  of  thousands  of  people. 
The  smell  of  leather  actually  pervades 
the  pages  of  the  book,  and  one  feels  on 
finishing  it  that  one  has  lived  for  months 
amid  the  whir  of  wheels  and  the  roar 
of  machinery. 

Altho  the  labor  problem  is  constantly 
discussed  by  the  characters,  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  the  work,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  not  a  contribution  to  political 
economy,  sociology  or  socialism.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  would  here  have  found 
a  subject  made  to  her  hand,  and  would 
have  constructed  forthwith  one  of  her 
monumental  treatises  which  she  calls 
novels.  The  artistic  gifts  of  Miss  Wil- 
kins are  of  a  far  higher  order ;  and  altho 
the  moral  aspect  of  life  appeals  to  her 
impressively  (because  she  is  a  woman 
and  because  she  is  a  New  Englander), 
she  is  nevertheless  primarily  an  artist, 
and  "  The  Portion  of  Labor,"  with  all 
its  intense  seriousness,  is  not  without 
the  elements  of  real  art.  The  heroine, 
Ellen  Brewster,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
factory  hands,  is  sketched  for  us  first  as 
a  little  child,  with  an  extraordinarily 
delicate  nervous  organization.  Her 
childish  theories  of  life,  her  dim  percep- 
tion of  the  unhappiness  of  her  elders,  her 
school-day  experiences  of  love,  friend- 
ship and  jealousy,  her  intellectual  birth 
— all  these  phases  are  exhibited  by  the 
skill  of  the  author  in  the  strongest  light. 
Nothing  is  too  minute  for  Miss  Wilkins ; 
she  expends  the  same  amount  of  mental 
labor  in  portraying  a  child's  whimsicali- 
ties as  she  does  in  describing  the  murder 
of  the  capitalist.  This  method  would  be 
intolerable  were  it  not  for  the  touch  of 
genius  that  illuminates  this  process  of 
dissection,  which  we  watch  at  times  with 
the  eagerness  depicted  on  the  faces  in 
Rembrandt's  famous  picture.  The  con- 
struction of  the  story  seems  faulty,  for 
it  has  no  more  plot  than  a  diary ;  one 
event  succeeds  another  in  chronological 
rather  than  in  artistic  fashion.  But  the 
analysis  is  so  keen,  the  observations  on 
life  so  profound  and  suggestive,  and  the 
style  so  brilliantly  metaphorical    that  the 
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book  ali'ords  constantly  to  an  intelligent 
reader  genuine  intellectual  delight. 

As  a  study  of  the  woes  of  humanity 
(for  altho  the  story  agreeably  surprises 
the  reader  by  ending  in  conventional 
happiness  its  pages  deal  in  the  main 
with  grief  rather  than  with  joy)  we  have 
only  one  adverse  criticism  to  make. 
Looked  at  fairly,  the  sorrows  of  the 
characters  arise  from  a  deficiency  of 
cash,  rather  than  a  twist  in  temperament 
or  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  heart.  The 
lack  of  money  is  undoubtedly  the  cause 
of  much  evil,  just  as  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root ;  but  when,  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent families,  their  woes  are  represented 
as  springing  entirely  from  the  inability 
to  pay  the  grocer's  bills  may  we  not 
fairly  complain  at  the  sordid  squalor  we 
are  compelled  to  witness?  It  may  be 
accurately  true  to  life,  but  is  it  the  high- 
est form  of  art?  The  great  tragedies  in 
literature  do  not  have  as  their  central 
motif  the  lack  of  money.  "  O"  'ipus," 
"  Antigone."  "  King  Lear,"  "  Fathers 
and  Children,"  "  The  Scarlet  Letter," 
"  Anna  Karenina," — not  one  of  these 
deals  with  financial  difficulties,  and  not 
one  of  them  but  would  lose  in  power  if 
it  did.  One  wearies  of  the  constant  dis- 
play of  the  empty  purse,  of  the  con- 
tinual shift  to  dodge  the  little  bill,  and  of 
the  continual  presentation  of  the  same. 

The  thing  that  differentiates  this  story 
from  a  mere  picture  of  sordid  difficulties, 
like  so  much  of  the  work  of  Mr.  George 
Gissing,  is  not  merely  the  superior  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  force  of  the 
writer,  but  the  vast  womanly  sym- 
pathy that  underlies  the  whole  book. 
Throughout  the  whole  narration  of  the 
sorrows  and  pleasures  of  these  work- 
folk we  are  conscious  of  the  great 
depths  of  a  woman's  sympathetic  heart, 
which  glorifies  and  ennobles  and  makes 
warm  with  life  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  mere  exercise  of  the  analytical  in- 
tellect. 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel 

This  is  the  eighth  volume  of  Dr. 
Whedon's  Commentary  *  and  corre- 
sponds in  general  character,  plan  and 
scholarly  purpose  to  those  which  have 
preceded  it.     More  than  most  of  them  it 
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has  profited  by  the  discoveries  and  ex- 
plorations made  in  the  East,  and  is  an 
encouraging  example  of  the  very  great 
progress  made  toward  unanimity  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Dr.  Cobern  has  taken  great 
pains  in  the  exhibition  of  the  results  of 
these  explorations  and  investigations  on 
the  Books  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  and  on 
our  conception  of  their  canonical,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say,  religious  authority. 
He  takes  up  the  problem  with  an  open 
mind  unfettered  by  intellectual  restraints 
and  proceeds  to  discuss  the  situation  in  a 
fair,  critical  way  and  in  a  liberal  concep- 
tion of  what  constitutes  inspiration.  As 
far  as  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  concerned 
his  problem  has  been  considerably  light- 
ened for  him  by  the  illumination  of  some 
of  the  dark  spots  and  historic  difficulties 
which,  until  recently,  our  historic  re- 
sources were  no.  sufficiently  developed 
to  deal  with  satisfactorily.  His  entire 
handling  of  the  book  from  an  expository 
point  of  view  and  in  the  ample  introduc- 
tions given  to  it  commends  the  Com- 
mentary to  English  students  and  is  par- 
ticularly satisfactory  from  a  practical 
point  of  viev/.  The  most  difficult  prob- 
lem which  hangs  unsettled  over  this  Book 
is  that  of  the  prophet's  relation  to  the 
Levitical  priestly  law.  Did  Ezekiel  draw 
on  an  older  code  in  existence  before  his 
day,  or  were  no  codes  formed  later  and 
largely  perhaps  by  Ezekiel  himself?  On 
these  points  Dr.  Cobern  inclines  to  the 
conservative  opinion,  agreeing  substan- 
tially with  Dr.  Driver  in  a  frank  state- 
ment that  he  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  substantially  ancient  origin  of  the 
code  as  we  have  it,  tho  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  stake  too  much  on  our  ability 
to  show  that  there  have  been  no  later 
additions.  We  should  not  omit  to  notice 
the  author's  thoroughly  useful  study  of 
the  status,  occupation  and  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  exile. 

The  critical  problem  for  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  not  so  fully  cleared  up.  The 
judicious  expositor  finds  himself  in  the 
presence  of  unsettled  points  which  re- 
quire caution  and  less  positive  conclu- 
sions. The  problem  opens  with  the  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  Daniel  was  an  his- 
toric person?  Dr.  Cobern  would  reply 
that  he  was,  tho  he  is  idealized  in  'he 
book  as  we  have  it.  This,  however,  he 
holds  of  small  importance,  as  the  book 
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is  not  and  is  not  intended  to  be  a  history, 
but  an  apocalypse,  and  in  that  character 
to  contain  a  true  prophecy,  which  is  the 
essential  feature  of  the  book  and  includes 
its  point  and  purpose.  As  to  date  he  is 
satisfied  to  repeat  the  later  conclusion  of 
Delitzsch  that  Daniel  "  as  an  apocalypse 
of  the  Seleucidse  time  has  more  right  to 
canonicity  than  tho  it  were  a  product  of 
the  Achsemenidae  time  which  had  be- 
come estranged  from  its  original  form 
by  later  hands."  The  effect  of  this  view 
is  to  make  Daniel  the  hero  of  the  book, 
but  not  its  author.  He  says  in  spicy  Eng- 
lish : 

"  The  prophecy  which  Jesus  approved  was 
not  written  by  some  Anonymous  the  Little 
who  tells  lies  to  encourage  his  countrymen 
to  a  life  of  truth.  ...  It  was  an  inspired 
reformulation  and  adaptation  of  an  older  his- 
tory to  new  needs  by  a  true  prophet  of  Je- 
hovah." 

This  is  at  least  a  view  which  maintains 
the  dignity  and  inspired  authority  of 
the  book.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
Dr.  Cobern  agrees  with  the  majority  of 
scholars  in  dating  Daniel  in  its  present 
form  from  the  Maccabean  period,  tho  he 
finds  portions  of  it  which  may  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Like  the 
Revelation,  it  was  designed  to  minister 
encouragement  in  troubled  times.  Dr. 
Cobern  presents  his  points  briefly  and  in 
simple,  direct  terms. 

Jane  Austen  :  Her  Homes  and  Her  Friends. 
By  Constance  Hill.  Illustrations  by  Ellen 
G.  Hill.  New  York :  John  Lane.  ^6.00 
net. 

Two  things  the  lover  of  Jane  Austen 
can  never  hear  enough  of:  the  character 
of  the  novelist  herself  and  the  character 
of  the  people  and  places  where  she  lived. 
We  cherish  the  illusion  that  if  full  light 
were  thrown  on  these  two  matters  we 
should  somehow  understand  the  source 
of  that  fine  irony  and  humor  and  that  rare 
perfection  of  art  which  make  "  Austen- 
land  "  the  most  delightful  of  all  holiday 
resorts  for  our  workaday  minds.  Jane 
Austen  and  her  homes — consider  the 
forecast  of  joy  on  opening  a  book  that  be- 
gins: 

"  On  a  fine  morning  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber a  country  chaise  was  threading  its  way 
through  Hampshire  lanes.  In  it  were  seated 
two  devoted  admirers  of  Jane  Austen,  armed 
with  pen  and  pencil,  who  were  eager  to  see 


the  places  where  she  dwelt,  to  look  upon  the 
scenes  that  she  had  looked  upon,  and  to  learn 
all  that  could  be  learnt  of  her  surroundings." 

And  pen  and  pencil  do  their  work  well 
and  in  pleasant  accord,  so  that  in  the  end 
we  really  do  get  a  better  understanding 
— one  cannot  say  of  Austen-land,  for  the 
novels  have  made  that  land  as  well 
known  as  our  own  township,  but  of  the 
sources  which  led  to  the  creating  of  Aus- 
ten-land. Not  only  the  homes  of  Jane 
Austen  are  described,  but  the  places  she 
visited.  Thus  a  chapter  is  given  to  Lyme 
Regis,  the  scene,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  Louisa  Musgrave's  fall,  which  so  in- 
terested Tennyson  when  he  was  there. 
Of  this  little  world  made  so  familiar  to 
all  good  readers,  nothing  better  can  be 
said  than  the  words  quoted  in  the  present 
volume  from  Mary  Russell  Mitford : 

"  Even  in  books  I  like  a  confined  locality,  and 
so  do  the  critics  when  they  talk  of  the  '  Uni- 
ties.' Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  to  be  whirled 
half  over  Europe  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  a 
hero,  to  go  to  sleep  at  Vienna  and  awaken  at 
Madrid ;  it  produces  a  real  fatigue,  a  weariness 
of  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  so 
delightful  as  to  sit  down  in  a  country  village 
in  one  of  Miss  Austen's  delicious  novels,  quite 
sure  before  we  leave  it  to  become  intimate  with 
every  spot  and  every  person  it  contains." 


Within  the  Gates.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co^  $i^$. 

A  drama  of  disembodied  spirits,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  some 
phases  in  the  progression  of  life  after 
death.  The  volvmie  is  written  in  Mrs. 
Ward's  usual  style,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  mystical.  Her  genius 
consists  in  making  the  inconceivable  ap- 
pear even  credible.  And  the  reader  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  hurry  through  the  back 
alley  of  one  star  on  to  the  slag  pavements 
of  another  has  a  very  invigorating 
spiritual  exercise  awaiting  him  between 
the  slcy  ridges  of  this  little  blue  and  gold 
book. 

The  Old  Knowledge.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
New  York:     The  MacmiUan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

An  interesting  story,  founded  not  so 
much  upon  the  fairy  lore  of  Ireland  as 
upon  the  visions  and  sorceries  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  These  visions  are  of 
"  the  old  gods  that  grew  out  of  the  coun- 
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try,  or  that  the  people  made  for  them- 
selves out  of  their  long  thoughts  and  de- 
sires," and  "  the  old  knowledge  "  con- 
cerns them.  The  author  has  secured  the 
usual  local  effects  of  poverty,  rotting  po- 
tatoes and  tearful  sunshine.  But  there 
is  a  foreign  element  in  the  book  which 
mars  it, — a  pair  of  English  lovers,  alien 
to  the  magic  of  their  surroundings,  who 
are  bent  upon  dispelling  illusions  and 
cleaving  to  the  unpoetic  commonplace. 

Literary  Notes 

"  The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Lit- 
erature and  Art,"  published  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.  ($2.50),  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  an 
illustrated  dictionary  embracing  a  great  va- 
riety of  topics.  Everything  is  included,  from 
the  "  Swallow  Song  "  of  the  ancient  Rhodian 
boys  to  an  account  of  the  Library  Building  at 
Washington. 

....  The  London  Times  has  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  a  literary  supplement,  which  is  to 
appear  twice  a  week  and  will  contain  book 
reviews,  dramatic  and  musical  criticism,  to- 
gether with  notes  on  art  and  science.  Such 
a  supplement  is  a  new  thing  in  London  jour- 
nalism. The  publication  of  Literature  by  the 
Times  will  be  suspended.  This  weekly  is  to 
be  merged  with  the  Academy  and  controlled 
by  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind. 

. . .  .We  quote  from  a  paper  by  Geo.  McLean 
Harper  in  the  current  Atlantic:  "On  the 
whole,  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  the 
verdict  of  the  critics  upon  Hugo's  writings  is 
just.  It  might  perhaps  here  and  there  be  a  lit- 
tle more  generous.  But  we  must  remember 
that  Sainte-Beuve  and  Nisard  and  Lemaitre, 
at  least,  began  by  being  ardent  admirers  of 
Hugo.  If  they  lost  their  enthusiasm  and  freed 
themselves  from  his  magic,  we  may  believe 
them  when  they  tell  us  that  the  process  was 
involuntary  and  painful.  They  could  no  longer 
constrain  their  better  judgment.  And  their 
judgment  will  stand." 

....The  second  volume  of  The  Religious 
Life  Series  (E.  P.  Button  &  Co.)  is  the 
"  Meditations  and  Vows  "  of  Bishop  Hall  (b. 
1574).  We  quote  his  meditation  on  idleness: 
"  The  idle  man  is  the  Divel's  cushion,  on  which 
he  taketh  his  free  ease :  who,  as  he  is  vncapable 
of  any  good,  so  hee  is  fitly  disposed  for  all 
euill  Motions.  The  standing  Water  soone 
stinketh :  whereas  the  Currant  euer  keepes 
cleare  and  cleancly ;  conueying  downe  all  noy- 
somc  matter  that  might  infect  it,  by  the  force 
of  his  streamc.*If  I  doe  but  little  good  to 
others  by  my  endcuours;  yet  this  is  great  good 
to  me,  that  by  my  labour  I  keepe  my  selfe 
from  hurt." 


Pebbles 

WiGG :  "  What  a  beautiful  nose  she  has."" 
Wagg:  "  Yes,  that's  her  scenter  of  attraction." 

— Philadelphia  Record. 

. ..."  I  wonder  how  so  many  forest  fires 
catch,"  said  Mrs.  McBride.  "  Perhaps  they 
catch  accidentally  from  the  mountain  ranges," 
suggested  Mr.  McBride.— Good  Housekeeping. 

Simple  Simon  went  a-fishing 

For  to  catch  a  trout; 
He  spied  a  sign,  "  No  Fishing  Here," 
And  there  pulled  sixty  out! 

— Brooklyn  Life. 

Mrs.  Muggins:  "  My  husband  told  me  a 

barefaced  lie  when  he  came  home  this  morn- 
ing." Mrs.  Buggins:  "  The  lie  my  husband 
told  me  had  whiskers  on  it" — Philadelphia 
Record. 

....  Willie  was  playing  on  the  track ; 
Train  collided  with  his  back. 
Judging  from  his  plaintive  squealings. 
Must  have  hurt  poor  Willie's  feelings. 
— Cornell  Widow. 

"I  don't  like  to  -ret  postal  cards,"  said 

she.  "Why  not?"  asked  he.  "Because  I 
can't  spend  half  an  'our  turning  it  over  and 
over  and  wondering  who  it  is  from." — Cincin- 
nati Commercial  Tribune. 

. .. ."  No,  grandfather,  we  must  not  cross 
the  highway  just  yet."  "  And  why  not,  child?  '' 
"  Because,  grandfather,  the  safety  gates  have 
been  raised  at  the  turn  a  half-mile  away,  and 
the  red  ball  is  up  on  the  signal  station  on  the 
hill."  "Yes,  I  see.  What  does  it  mean?" 
"  It  means  that  an  automobile  is  due  and  com- 
ing." "  But  can't  we  get  across  before  it  gets 
here?"  "  Not  on  your  life,  grandfather.  The 
last  man  who  tried  it  was  thrown  clear  across 
yonder  meadow  and  into  a  greenhouse.  Look ! 
There  it  goes !  "  "I  saw  nothing  but  a  whirl 
of  yellow  dust."  "  That  was  it.  Come  now. 
No,  we  must  wait  again.  The  yellow  flag  is 
up  in  the  other  direction.  That  means  a  race. 
There  they  go  !  See  them  ?  "  "I  saw  nothing 
but  more  dust."  "  They  were  too  quick  for 
you.  That  was  a  bunch  of  millionaires.  They 
get  dreadfully  reckless.  Only  yesterday  wc 
picked  up  what  was  left  of  one  of  them  in  our 
front  yard,  and  there  wasn't  enough  of  him  to 
fill  a  peck  measure."  "  Can't  we  cross  now?  " 
"  Dear,  no !  All  the  yellow  flags  are  up  and  all 
the  red  balls  are  up,  and  all  the  signal  men  are 
signaling.  They  are  coming  from  both  ways.  If 
we  have  real  good  luck  we  may  see  a  collision. 
We  get  a  commission  at  our  house  every  time 
we  report  a  collision  to  the  coroner."C  "  But 
how  will  we  get  across?"  "I  guess  we  will 
have  to  walk  up  to  the  covered  bridge  at  the 
corner  of  the  next  block." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 
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Bounty  or  Independence  ? 

What  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of 
sober-minded  American  citizens  toward 
such  a  stupendous  fact  as  a  distribution 
of  $107,360,000  in  gifts  by  rich  men 
within  a  single  year?  This  is  the  sum 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Rossiter  John- 
son, who  keeps  tab  on  such  items  for 
Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  was  con- 
tributed by  rich  givers  to  various 
public  interests,  chiefly  educational,  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1901.  And  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  the  total  of 
such  contributions  since  1893  is  $421,- 
410,000. 

It  strengthens  an  optimistic  faith  in 
human  nature  to  see  rich  men  generous 
and  sensitive  to  their  obligations  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  this  coun- 
try and  for  mankind  that  private  munifi- 
cence chooses  the  highest  objects  for  its 
bounty.  Knowledge,  education,  scientific 
research,  these  help  and  ennoble  the  hu- 
man race  beyond  most  other  agencies  for 
good.  So  far,  then,  as  the  blessings  of 
knowledge  to  them  that  receive  it  and 
the  greater  blessings  of  moral  grace  upon 
them  that  bestow  knowledge  are  con- 
cerned, these  vast  donations  must  be  re- 
garded with  approving  gratitude. 

But  society  and  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  are  many-sided,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  look  beyond  the  obvious  goodness  of 
generosity  in  its  own  essence,  and  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  as  such.  It  may 
be  well  to  ask  how  it  happens  that,  after 
only  a  hundred  years  of  republican  self- 
government,  a  people  which  had  abol- 
ished class  distinctions,  and  among  whom 
there  were  no  very  great  inequalities  of 
wealth,  has  bred  a  group  of  multimillion- 
aires who  can  give  such  largesse  as  Old 
World  princes  never  dreamed  of,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  has  permitted  the 
"  masses,"  as  we  now  have  learned  to  call 
the  great  body  of  our  citizens,  to  look 
upon  gigantic  fortunes  and  generous  be- 
quests as  quite  within  the  order  of  na- 
ture. It  may  be  well,  too,  to  ask  whether, 
if  all  the  best  things  of  life  are  hence- 
forth to  be  given  by  fabulously  wealthy 


"  patrons  "  to  "  masses  "  that  once  boast- 
ed of  their  independence,  a  nation  whose 
affairs  are  so  ordered  can  continue  to  be 
in  spirit,  altho  still  in  name,  a  republic. 

These  questions,  we  say,  it  may  be 
well  to  ask.  Perhaps  the  country  is  not 
yet  quite  ready  to  attempt  to  answer 
them,  but  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
them  can  do  no  harm.  They  can  be  re- 
solved, perhaps,  into  more  specific  ques- 
tions of  detail. 

Old  World  class  distinctions  were 
swept  away  in  the  stress  of  the  Ameri- 
can struggle  for  independence.  And  yet 
that  barbaric  institution  of  inequality, 
slavery,  survived.  And  before  men  were 
aware  of  it  the  growth  of  a  legally  pro- 
tected interest  which  denied  the  very 
postulates  of  liberty  had  become  a  gigan- 
tic power,  which  threatened  to  destroy 
every  vestige  of  that  creed  and  practice 
of  freedom  for  which  the  fathers  offered 
up  their  lives.  Did  the  germs  of  other 
privileged  inequalities  survive  that  revo- 
lutionary storm?  And  have  they,  since 
the  Civil  War,  grown  with  portentous 
rapidity,  until  they  have  become  a  mas- 
terful and  ruthless  power  that  threatens, 
as  ominously  as  slavery  did,  to  strangle 
all  true  independence  and  all  liberty 
worthy  of  the  name  on  the  soil  of  their 
own  chosen  land? 

To  be  still  more  specific :  Can  "  we  the 
people  "  truthfully  say  that  the  gigantic 
fortunes  of  our  bountiful  millionaires 
could  ever  have  been  acquired  if,  in  the 
creation  of  corporate  privileges,  and  in 
the  attempt  to  protect  American  indus- 
tries against  foreign  competition,  the 
principles  of  perfect  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens before  the  law  had  been  observed? 
When  Old  World  castes  and  ranks  were 
destroyed,  were  inequalities  of  legal 
privileges  wholly  swept  away?  Is  it 
true,  has  it  ever  been  true,  that,  leaving 
natural  opportunties  out  of  considera- 
tion, all  American  citizens  enjoy  or  have 
enjoyed  equal  opportunities  so  far  as  the 
law  itself  is  concerned?  And  if  not,  has 
the  ideal  of  the  republic  yet  been  real- 
ized ?  If  not,  and  if  that  equality  is  never 
to  be  established,  can  any  bounds  be  set 
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to  the  portentous  inequalities  of  fortune 
which  have  begun  to  appear  in  our  popu- 
lation? Is  he,  after  all,  a  true  American 
citizen  who  merely  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  says,  "  Ah,  but  we  must  not  restrict 
individual  enterprise  "  ?  Ages  ago  civil- 
ized men  restricted  individual  enterprise 
to  slay  and  to  rob.  Within  our  own  age 
the  American  people  have  restricted  in- 
dividual enterprise  to  make  fortunes  by 
the  labor  of  chattel  slaves.  Would  it  be, 
then,  so  very  terrible  a  thing  to  restrict 
individual  enterprise  to  make  unheard  of 
riches  hy  exploiting  the  inequalities  of 
legal  privilege? 

These  questions,  we  repeat,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  thoughtfully,  soberly, 
and  with  patient  determination  to  know 
the  truth.  Other  questions  of  detail,  too, 
there  are  which  the  foregoing  may  sug- 
gest. What,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  people  of  continually  ac- 
cepting gifts  and  looking  for  "more"? 
Does  this  habit  strengthen  the  fiber  of 
strenuous  men?  Are  knowledge,  culti- 
vation, refinement,  after  all,  greater  bless- 
ings to  a  people  than  a  self-respecting 
independence?  Admitting  that  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  independence, 
would  an  independent  people  be  without 
them  if  the  processes  of  wealth  produc- 
tion and  its  distribution,  instead  of  con- 
centrating ,4,  enormous  fortunes  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  generous  "  magnates,"  to 
be  by  them  bestowed  in  magnificent 
"  gifts,"  tended  to  place  comfortable  for- 
tunes in  the  hands  of  millions  of  sub- 
stantially equal  citizens,  to  be  by  them 
used,  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  in 
promoting  knowledge  and  in  building  up 
in  the  republic  an  educational  system,  the 
very  corner-stone  of  which  should  be  the 
principle  of  manly,  individual  self- 
reliance  ? 

Perhaps,  we  say,  the  American  people 
are  not  ready  to-day  to  answer  definitely 
these  questions.  Are  they  ready  to  en- 
tertain them  and  to  consider  them? 

The  Escape  from    the    Dangers 

of  Theology 

More  than  one  correspondent,  who 
have  read  the  editorials  on  the  dangers 
of  a  liberal  or  a  conservative  theology, 
hav?  written  to  ask  us  how  we  are  to 
escape  from  them ;  indeed,  some  have 
told  us  that  the  dangers,  from  one  side 


or  the  other,  were  fatal,  were  inherent  in 

the  fn'^ity  of  the  one  theology  or  the 
other,  and  could  not  be  escaped.  We 
would  present  a  few  simple  and  patent 
considerations  by  way  of  encouragement. 
The  concern  and  anxiety  seem  chiefly  to 
attend  the  coming  in  of  liberal  theology, 
and  it  is  of  its  accompanying  dangers, 
already  defined,  that  we  would  especially 
speak. 

And  first,  it  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  question  of  the  danger  of  a 
changed  theological  view  is  not  a  primary 
one.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is 
not  the  danger,  but  the  truth  or  error 
of  the  views.  If  they  are  false  they  are 
intrinsically  dangerous;  if  they  are  true 
they  cannot  be  permanently  dangerous, 
but  in  the  long  run  will  be  beneficial. 
What  is  most  wanted  is  a  careful,  frank, 
thorough  investigation,  such  as  is  now 
going  on ;  and  those  who  are  making  it 
witliout  fear  of  results  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged and  thanked,  and  above  all 
things  they  ought  not  to  be  ecclesiastic- 
ally punished  for  doing  what  it  is  their 
duty  to  do.  In  a  fair  field,  without  favor, 
the  result  of  such  investigation  can  be 
relied  upon.  Already,  in  our  view,  the 
liberal  position  in  reference  to  the  Bible 
has  presented  such  arguments  and  ob- 
tained such  general  consensus  of  support 
that  it  practically  holds  the  field.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  old  conservative  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  as  a  product  of  in- 
errant  inspiration  can  be  maintained,  so 
few  are  the  scholars  who  still  hold  to  it. 
If  the  predominant  majority  are  wrong 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  generation  of  young- 
er scholars  to  revise  the  arguments  and 
correct  the  conclusions.  But  with  the 
decision  apparently  already  rendered,  it 
would  be  only  weakness  and  pusillan- 
imity to  worry  about  the  dangers  of  the 
new  views,  as  if  that  could  be  made  an 
argument  to  suppress   investigation. 

For  be  it  ever  remembered  as  a  su- 
preme rule,  that  truth  once  found  is  safe ; 
that  nothing  else  is  safe.  And  be  it  fur- 
ther remembered  that  to  attempt  to  sup- 
press or  discourage  the  search  for  truth 
is  like  attempting  to  screw  a  cap  on  a 
volcano. 

Once  more,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  a  change  for  the  truer  or  better  al- 
ways has  its  accompanying  dangers  and 
evils.  Those  evils  and  dangers  are  the 
stock   argument   of  conservatism.     The 
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change  from  hand  labor  to  machinery 
makes  paupers  of  many  workmen.  The 
introduction  of .  railroads  into  China 
starved  coolie  carriers  of  goods,  and  was 
one  cause  of  the  massacre  of  missiona- 
ries. The  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, with  its  pronouncement  of  the 
rights  of  man,  involved  the  guillotine  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Not  all  whom 
Luther  severed  from  the  authority  of 
Rome  found  a  new  faith  to  bind  them 
to  Christ,  and  bloody  wars  were  the  con- 
sequence of  the  Reformation.  Neverthe- 
less the  Reformation  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  railroads  and  ma- 
chinery, are  good  things  and  are  justified 
by  their  fruits ;  only  it  requires  a  strong 
faith  in  God  and  truth  and  a  large  view 
of  the  philosophy  of  human  progress  to 
'persuade  a  reformer  to  look  over  and  be- 
yond the  "  high-climbing  hills  "  of  visi- 
ble danger,  from  whose  brow,  when  once 
reached,  he  shall  survey  the  "  glistering 
spires  and  pinnacles  "  as  it  were  of  the 
city  of  God. 

But  the  question  recurs :  If  offenses 
must  come,  if  the  great  sacrifice  of  our 
Lord  involved  Peter's  denials  and  Judas's 
betrayal  and  suicide,  how  can  the  danger 
and  loss  inseparable  from  a  revisal  of 
theological  belief  be  made  as  small  as 
possible?  We  know  of  but  one  way, 
and  that  is  that  a  man  keep  in  mind  the 
utter  subordination  of  the  intellectual  to 
the  spiritual  element  in  religion.  Let 
him  hold  fast  to  God,  and  remember  that 
God  no  less  is,  even  if  this  and  that  story 
about  God's  talking  with  men  some  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  should  prove  to  be 
only  an  edifying  tale.  If  God  did  not 
keep  Jonah  alive  in  the  belly  of  the  great 
fish,  or  the  pious  Jews  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace, yet  God  remains  God  and  is  still 
our  Father,  and  we  owe  him  love  and 
service  and  prayer,  and  may  look  for  his 
sympathy  and  care.  The  life  of  conse- 
cration does  not  cease  at  all  to  be  a  duty, 
and  the  purpose  to  live  this  life  of  devo- 
tion to  the  love  of  God  and  man  should 
be  repeated  day  by  day.  But  this  is  sim- 
ply the  religious  life  of  everybody,  what 
there  is  of  it  worth  while,  whether  he 
be  a  liberal  or  a  conservative ;  everything 
else  is  husk  and  chaff.  And  this  is  the 
only  safety^.for  any  one's  spiritual  life, 
and  so  the  only  protection  against  the 
dangers  of  a  change  of  intellectual  base, 
as  it  is  against  the  dangers  that  accom- 


pany any  other  change  of  condition,  such 
as  that  from  riches  to  poverty  or  that 
from  poverty  to  riches.  The  Christian 
spirit  and  the  Christian  purpose  are  ut- 
terly independent  of  these  differences  of 
belief,  for  they  far  underlie  the  froth  of 
creed. 

We  are  well  aware  that  what  we  have 
said  is  very  primary,  very  simple.  We 
are  glad  it  is.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  we 
must  avoid  the  danger  of  irreligion  by 
being  religious,  just  as  we  cease  to  do 
evil  by  learning  to  do  well. 

But  if  there  are  those  that  do  not  wish 
to  be  religious,  that  do  not  wish  to  do 
well,  that  are  held  to  belief  in  God  solely 
by  the  reports  of  epiphanies  to  men  who 
died  thousands  of  years  ago ;  if  there  are 
those  that  can  submit  to  no  discipleship 
of  the  Christ  who  brings  the  prodigal 
son  back  to  a  forgiving  Father,  but  that 
must  first  ask  a  sign,  then  it  may  be  that 
no  sign  will  be  given  them.  Such  there 
will  be,  unspiritual,  irresponsive  prodi- 
gals, glad  to  escape  to  a  far  country. 
Such  there  will  be,  but  were  they  much 
nearer  to  their  Father's  heart  while  liv- 
ing in  the  Father's  house? 

The  Railroad  Problem 

Recent  events  have  given  new  promi- 
nence in  this  country  to  the  question  of 
the  relations  between  the  railroads  and 
the  people.  The  extraordinary  move- 
ment for  the  consolidation  or  grouping  of 
railways  by  purchase  or  "  community  of 
interest  "  is  working  a  revolution  in  the 
railroad  world,  and  has  caused  legal  pro- 
ceedings that  have  been  accompanied  by 
very  interesting  testimony  from  some  of 
the  most  powerful  railway  capitalists. 
An  official  inquiry  has  disclosed  much 
deliberate  violation  of  the  Federal  rail- 
road law  by  responsible  officers  of  great 
companies ;  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  reporting  these  disclosures, 
has  repeated  its  familiar  appeal  for  a 
larger  grant  of  power. 

Without  taking  up  in  detail  the  Com- 
mission's requests  for  various  amend- 
ments to  the  statute  by  reason  of  which 
it  exists,  we  may  safely  say  that  never 
has  the  expediency  of  a  judicious  revi- 
sion of  that  statute,  and  of  adapting  it  to 
present  conditions,  been  more  manifest 
than  it  is  now.  As  it  stands,  the  statute 
cannot  be  enforced  by  the  Commission, 
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and  there  is  some  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion that  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  the  related 
interpretation  of  the  Anti-Trust  law  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  could  not  be  enforced 
with  beneficial  effect  as  regards  either  the 
lailroads  or  the  public.  The  inability  of 
the  Commission  to  enforce  it,  and  the  re- 
peated failure  of  Congress  to  amend  it  by 
giving  the  Commission  greater  power, 
tend  to  mislead  the  people  as  to  the  in- 
fluences that  have  prevented  legislative 
or  executive  action.  A  majority  of  these 
influences  arise  from  the  complex  nature 
of  the  problem  which  the  statute  was  de- 
signed to  solve. 

We  cannot  consider  here  all  the  intri- 
cate questions  involved  in  that  problem. 
They  cover  the  broad  field  of  practical 
operation  in  a  country  that  possesses  40 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  railroads.  But 
all  that  has  recently  taken  place  in  this 
field — the  movement  for  consolidation, 
the  testimony  of  railroad  leaders,  the  ex- 
posures at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the 
recommendations  and  the  admissions  of 
the  Commission — point  to  enforced  pub- 
licity as  the  most  effective  remedy  for 
evils  that  exist.  And  with  this  publicity 
there  should  be  more  intimate  official 
supervision  by  the  Government.  The 
Commission,  in  its  report,  draws  a  dark 
picture  of  the  recent  violation  of  the  law 
by  means  of  secret  rates  and  unlawful  re- 
bates for  the  benefit  of  powerful  shippers 
of  meats  and  grain.  Concerning  the 
shipment  of  meats  it  says  : 

"  While  the  general  public  probably  receives 
some  benefit  from  these  lower  rates,  in  the 
main  these  sums  [the  large  rebates]  swell  the 
profits  of  the  packers.  These  great  concerns 
number  only  about  five  or  six,  and  little  dis- 
tinction in  the  rates  appears  to  have  been 
made  between  them.  The  eflFect  is  to  give  them 
an  enormous  advantage  over  smaller  com- 
petitors located  at  other  points.  Already  these 
competitors  have  mostly  ceased  to  exist.  These 
disclosures  afford  a  pregnant  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  secret  rate  concessions 
are  tending  to  build  up  great  trusts  and 
monopolies  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  in- 
dependent operator." 

Here  v/e  see  that  evil  practice  of  un- 
just discrimination,  against  the  weak  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  powerful,  which  has 
always  excited  public  indignation  and 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  enactment  of 
the  present  law. 

But  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  in- 


quiry and  of  the  exposure  of  this  dis- 
crimination? Public  opinion  has  con- 
strained the  Presidents  of  all  the  great 
railroad  companies,  and  also  the  great 
packing  firms,  to  sign  and  publish  a  new 
agreement,  in  which  the  packers  bind 
themselves  to  ask  for  no  secret  reduced 
rate,  and  the  railroad  companies  forbid 
traffic  officers  to  grant  such  rates,  the 
penalty  being  dismissal. 

This  was  accomplished  by  publicity, 
not  by  an  attempt,  futile  or  otherwise,  to 
enforce  by  legal  proceedings  a  law  which 
the  Commission  has  no  power  to  enforce 
effectively. 

The  Commission  shows  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  (under  the 
Anti-Trust  law)  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
and  Joint  Traffic  Association  cases  have 
"  produced  no  practical  effect  upon  the 
railway  operations  of  the  country,"  be- 
cause the  railroads  still  make  rate  agree- 
ments among  themselves  in  such  traffic 
associations  as  were  otttlawed  by  those 
decisions  ;  but  it  freely  admits  that  it  can- 
not see  how  interstate  railways  could  be 
operated  with  due  regard  to  the  interest 
of  both  the  shipper  and  the  railway  with- 
out the  aid  of  such  association  agree- 
ments. This  points  to  the  possible  need 
of  a  readjustment  of  the  laws  which  now 
forbid  the  use  of  rate  associations. 

The  entire  problem  is  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  engage  the  careful  attention  of 
Congress  at  the  present  session.  The 
Federal  Railroad  law  should,  as  we  have 
said,  provide  for  the  utmost  attainable 
publicity  as  to  rates  and  methods  of 
transportation,  with  intimate  but  reason- 
able official  supervision.  If  the  railroads 
are  hampered  by  existing  laws,  they 
should  be  relieved.  The  aim  of  legisla- 
tion should  be  to  procure  justice  for  the 
people  without  subjecting  the  railroads 
to  injustice.  But  there  is  need  of  thor- 
ough investigation  to  precede  the  enact- 
ment of  the  ideal  law ;  and  such  an  in- 
/vcstigation  should  be  made  by  Congress 
without  delay.  If  rate  agreements,  sus- 
tained by  associations,  are  for  the  inter- 
est of  both  the  railways  and  the  ptiblic, 
the  use  of  them  should  not  be  forbidden. 
Railroad  men  tliemsclvcs  do  not  agree  as 
to  the  value  of  pooling  agreements.  Tes- 
timony should  be  taken  and  argiunents 
should  be  heard  on  this  question.  If 
pools  are  a  good  thing  for  both  the  rail- 
roads and  the  people,  the  use  of  them 
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should  be  permitted.  It  is  said  that  to 
enforce  competition  is  not  consistent  with 
a  statutory  demand  for  uniformity  of 
rates;  also  that  competition  in  the  rail- 
way world  tends  to  increase  rates  rather 
than  to  lower  them.  It  is  Mr.  Hill  who 
says  this.  Congress  should  ascertain 
whether  he  is  right.  Consolidation  low- 
ers rates,  he  says,  and  causes  stability  in 
charges.  As  consolidation,  by  purchase 
or  community  of  interest,  probably  can- 
not be  prevented,  the  soundness  of  these 
assertions  should  be  tested.  In  no  other 
country  can  so  much  information  about 
the  operation  of  railroads,  according  to 
the  latest  methods,  be  obtained  by  an  ear- 
nest committee  of  inquiry,  if  the  gentle- 
men who  possess  it  will  only  let  it  be 
drawn  from  them. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
a  new  law  framed  to  suit  the  views  of 
Mr.  Hill  and  other  railway  men  of  his 
rank  would  be  the  best  kind  of  a  law  for 
the  public.  Not  all  of  the  railroad  capi- 
talists and  rulers  are  philanthropists. 
They  do  not  profess  to  be,  at  least  so  far 
as  their  business  is  concerned.  And 
therefore  the  law  should  first  of  all  pro- 
vide for  full  publicity  and  official  super- 
vision, to  prevent  those  evils  which  Mr. 
Hill  admits  to  be  possible,  and  for  which, 
he  says,  there  should  be  penal  statutes 
"  as  surely  as  there  should  be  laws 
against  highway  robbery  and  piracy." 


The  Charge  Against  the  Critics 

It  is  an  old  game  to  harry  the  critics, 
from  the  days  when  Ben  Jonson  called 
them  tinkers,  who  made  more  faults  than 
they  mended,  to  Burns,  who  deemed  them 
no  better  than  cut-throat  bandits  in  the 
path  of  fame.  In  comparison  with  these 
charges  the  complaint  of  the  young  au- 
thor which  we  publish  this  week  and 
the  various  paragraphs  which  we  have 
ourselves  emitted  on  the  subject  seem 
tame  and  commonplace.  Yet  because  we 
have  pointed  out  how  much  shallow  and 
venal  writing  passes  under  the  name  of 
reviewing,  we  would  not  have  it  sup- 
posed that  we  count  criticism  a  vain  or 
perverse  art.  Corrnptio  optimi  pessima. 
'lb  condemn  criticism  for  the  errors  of 
false  critics  would  be  as  short-sighted  as 
to  condemn  the  church  on  account  of 
those  who 


"  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold !  " 

Consider  a  moment  the  great  function 
of  criticism.  The  historical  sense,  it  has 
been  said,  is  the  chief  creation  of  the  past 
century ;  it  might  be  added  that  the  crit- 
ical history  of  literature  is  the  finest  ex- 
ercise of  that  faculty.  By  literature  we 
do  not  mean  books  that  record  facts 
merely  or  those  that  amuse  merely,  but 
books  that  carry  from  age  to  age  the  high 
endeavor  of  the  race  to  build  for  itself 
a  world  of  faith,  a  world  in  which  beauty 
is  made  real,  human  responsibility  cer- 
tain, and  human  aspirations  assured. 
The  Bibles  of  the  world  are  a  part  of  this 
literature,  and  the  poems  that  invest  faith 
with  beauty,  and  every  true  work  that 
interprets  the  dignity  of  man's  spiritual 
life  are  a  part  of  it.  Now  historical  criti- 
cism is  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate the  scattered  phrases  of  this  long 
document,  and  to  bring  out  the  progress- 
ive harmony  of  their  meaning;  it  is,  in 
a  word,  an  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  human  spirit. 

For  this  work  there  is  needed  the  finest 
sympathy  and  intelligence,  such  as  will 
enable  the  critic  to  follow  and  understand 
the  never  ceasing  flux  of  human  thought. 
But  something  more  is  required.  He 
must  carry  with  him  some  personal  ex- 
perience of  faith  and  some  peculiar  per- 
ception of  beauty,  the  union  of  which  we 
call  taste.  And  with  this  touchstone  of 
taste  he  must  discriminate  what  is  false 
from  what  is  genuine,  and  discover  the 
unchanging  spiritual  truth,  if  such  there 
be,  about  which  this  flux  forever  moves, 
now  concealing  and  again  partially  re- 
vealing what  it  incloses. 

Especially  must  the  critic  be  armed 
with  this  touchstone  of  taste  when  he 
turns  from  criticism  of  the  past  to  the 
reviewing  of  contemporary  works,  where 
he  must  speak  on  his  own  responsibility 
alone,  without  the  support  of  tradition. 
And  if  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  train  the 
mind  to  follow  sympathetically  all  the 
sinuous  windings  of  the  human  spirit  in 
the  past  where  tradition  has  already 
broken  a  path  for  us,  consider  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  amid  the  hurly-burly 
of  a  thousand  present-day  voices  to  hold 
fast  this  canon  of  taste  and  to  discrimi- 
nate what  is  a  true  interpretation  of  life 
from  what  is  trivial  and  meaningless.  So 
hard  is  it  that  the  opinion  has  become  al- 
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most  universal  to-day  that  no  such  canon 
oi  taste  exists,  and  that  the  boast  of  the 
critics  is  a  futile  perversion  of  egotism. 
Glance  at  the  letters  sent  to  certain  of  our 
literary  journals.  They  are  an  endless 
repetition  of  the  same  cry  :  Why  pay  heed 
to  another  man's  judgment?  Read  what 
pleases  you,  and  let  the  critics  wag  their 
beards ! — It  is  the  day  of  rampant  im- 
pressionism. In  matters  of  taste  we  are 
all  in  a  way  to  become  like  the  Chartist  in 
Clough : 

"  What,  and  is  not  one  man,  fellow-men,  as 
good  as  another? 
Faith,  replied  Pat,  and  a  deal  better,  too!  " 

We  would  say  with  Patrick  that  in 
matters  of  taste  one  man  may  be  very 
much  better  than  another,  and  that  hu- 
mility here  is  the  first  step  in  wisdom. 
There  is  no  surer  sign  of  ignorance  and 
crudeness  than  the  common  saying :  "  I 
don't  know  what  is  considered  good,  but 
I  know  what  pleases  me,  and  that  is 
enough  for  me."  It  is  a  hard  and  long 
discipline  to  train  the  taste  so  that  it  re- 
volts from  what  is  false  and  is  able  to 
perceive  and  enjoy  what  is  best ;  but  there 
most  certainly  is  a  best,  and  there  most 
certainly  is  a  faculty  which  can  be  trained 
to  enjoy  it.  The  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  best  and  dwelling  in  communion  with 
it  is  the  much-desired  joy  of  art ;  and  he 
who  has  attained  this  joy,  and  can  ana- 
lyze the  sources  of  this  joy  so  that  its 
nature  may  be  made  manifest  to  others, 
he  is  the  true  critic.  In  historical  criti- 
cism France  has  produced  one  supreme 
master,  Sainte  Beuve ;  France  also  has 
produced  the  greatest  critic  of  contem- 
porary books,  Boileau,  whose  unerring 
taste  did  more  than  anything  else  to  form 
one  of  the  few  great  literary  epochs.  Nor 
is  it  true  that  critics  destroy  each  others' 
work  by  contradictions  among  them- 
selves. The  tradition  of  the  past  has  be- 
come almost  a  unanimity.  Criticism  of 
the  present,  to  be  sure,  is  perturbed  by  a 
host  of  personal  prejudices  which  obscure 
the  working  of  impersonal  judgment ;  but 
even  here,  if  the  multitude  of  irrespon- 
sible voices  are  ignored  and  we  listen  to 
the  few  who  have  authority  to  speak,  we 
shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  di- 
vergence of  opinion  there  has  been  at  any 
given  time,  and  how  largely  the  critical 
opinion  of  that  time  is  carried  over  into 
tradition. 


Criticism  suffers  among  us  chiefly  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  impressionism  is  so 
prevalent  that  its  ofifice  is  regarded  with 
contempt.  Yet  there  is  good  historical 
criticism  written  for  all  that.  It  is  even 
safe  to  say  that  the  one  American  book  of 
the  past  year  which  has  any  claim  to  rank 
as  literature  is  a  volume  of  critical  essays 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell,  and  that  the  one 
such  book  of  the  preceding  year  was  a 
similar  volume  of  essays  by  Professor 
Santayana.  But  these  both  dealt  with 
the  past.  The  task  of  discriminating 
among  new  books  is  made  vastly  more 
difficult  than  ever  before  by  the  inordi- 
nate number  turned  out  by  our  publish- 
ers. No  man  can  keep  track  of  them, 
and  it  is  always  possible  that  some  meri- 
torious work  may  be  crowded  out  of 
notice  by  the  mass  of  rubbish.  But  even 
here  the  task  of  judicious  reviewing  is 
not  impossible.  There  are  at  least  two 
daily  papers  in  this  city  whose  criticism 
of  books  is  for  the  most  part  sound,  and 
is  at  least  never  directly  or  indirectly 
venal.  But,  however  silly  and  contra- 
dictory and  perfunctory  and  perhaps  even 
corrupt  the  mass  of  contemporary  re- 
viewing may  be,  let  no  one  suppose  there- 
fore that  no  real  canon  of  taste  exists,  and 
that  trained  criticism  is  anything  but  a 
high  and  honorable  and  useful  branch  of 
literature. 

The  Distinction  of  Scholars 

Continuing  the  discussion  raised  by 
Carl  Snyder's  paper  in  The  North  Amer- 
ican Rcvietu  on  the  shortcomings  of 
American  learning,  Dr.  Simon  Newcomb 
declares  that  Mr.  Snyder's  picture  is  cor- 
rect for  the  past,  but  hardly  so  for  the 
present,  when  we  see  investigators  of 
the  first  class  rising  up  in  every  field  of 
research.  But  what  he  observes  is  the 
lack  of  understanding  which  our  people 
have  of  the  value  of  such  scholars.  Men 
of  wealth  are  ready  enough  to  provide 
money  to  endow  schools  of  learning,  and 
have  a  general  sense  of  the  importance  of 
science,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to 
value  the  men  they  have.  Faraday  and 
Henry  may  be  compared ;  the  one  recog- 
nized and  supported  and  honored,  while 
the  other  was  kept  busy  teaching  boys 
on  a  meager  salary.  So  Max  Miiller  and 
William  D.  Whitney  may  be  compared, 
not  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  Ameri- 
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can,  but  the  German  in  England  had 
honor  and  leisure  and  opportunity  heaped 
upon  him,  while  the  American  had  to  eke 
out  his  opportunity  writing  text  books 
and  editing  dictionaries. 

The  honor  paid  to  men  of  learning  and 
science  abroad  is  seen  in  the  celebrations 
of  their  work  while  still  living,  as  to  Lord 
Kelvin  in  Glasgow,  to  Stokes  in  Cam- 
bridge, to  Helmholtz  and  Virchow  in 
Germany  and  to  Pasteur  and  Berthelot 
in  France,  all  within  a  few  years,  and 
all  attended  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors by  the  highest  officers  of  State. 
Such  celebrations  would  hardly  be 
thought  of  here.  The  Royal  Society  of 
London  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris  are  known  and  grandly  recognized 
and  finely  housed  by  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments ;  while  our  National  Academy 
of  Science,  which  has  originated  our  mag- 
nificent Geological  Survey  and  has  really 
created  the  scientific  bureaus  of  our  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  its  fores- 
try system,  has  not  even  a  place  to  put 
the  books  presented  to  it  by  foreign  bod- 
ies, and  it  is  doubtful  how  many  Senators 
and  Congressmen  know  of  its  existence. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  is  being  done, 
and  better  and  better,  and  the  recognition 
and  distinction  will  doubtless  follow. 
The  time  will  come  when  others  besides 
botanists  will  know  who  an  Asa  Gray  is, 
and  when  the  name  of  a  Whitney  may 
be  as  familiar  as  that  of  a  Vanderbilt. 
The  grand  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  will  help 
this  result ;  for  its  purpose  and  plan  are 
precisely  in  the  line  of  what  Dr.  New- 
comb  desires.  It  gives  opportunity  and 
distinction  to  the  choice  men  who  are 
capable  of  adding  something  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  too  much  praise  the  defi- 
nite purpose,  combined  with  the  breadth 
and  liberty  embraced  in  the  plan  of  this 
new  institution  at  Washington,  as  devised 
by  Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is  not  a  university. 
Mr.  Carnegie  was  unwilling  to  create  a 
new  rival  which  might  weaken  such  ex- 
isting institutions.  Let  some  one  else 
endow  the  university  which  shall  be 
worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  Washington. 
His  purpose  is  rather  to  help  the  exist- 
ing institutions,  by  making  it  easier  for 
their  original  scholars  to  pursue  unham- 
pered investigations  and  publish  their  re- 
sults. 

The  generous  liberty  which  the  trus- 


tees of  this  fund  are  allowed  in  pursuing 
their  task  of  discovering  and  endowing 
research  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  They 
are  not  tied  to  the  scheme  of  any  present 
narrow  wisdom ;  they  are  held  by  no  dead 
hand.  Here  is  an  admirable  example  to 
others  who  would  endow  institutions  for 
a  special  purpose,  but  who  forget  that  the 
special  purpose  may  become  quite  obso- 
lete. The  world  moves  forward,  and 
this  century's  best  wisdom  may  be  the 
forgotten  folly  of  the  next. 

And  this  new  Carnegie  institution  is 
most  happy  in  its  President.  It  has  been 
the  extraordinary  good  fortune  of  Presi- 
dent Gilman,  by  his  service  as  the  head  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  open  a 
new  era  in  American  education.  It  was 
a  new  type  of  university  which  he  set  up 
on  American  soil.  It  for  the  first  time 
gave  the  full  promise  of  equality  of  in- 
struction with  the  best  of  European  uni- 
versities. It  set  the  pace  for  the  older 
and  the  newer  institutions,  for  Harvard 
and  Yale,  and  equally  for  Chicago  Uni- 
versity and  those  of  California.  Now 
he  is  called  to  give  the  unexhausted 
strength  of  his  matchless  experience  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  foundation 
for  pure  research,  which  has  boundless 
promise  for  the  honor  and  advantage  of 
our  country.  Men  of  wise  judgment, 
well  selected  trustees,  will  see  to  it  that 
the  material  opportunities  so  generously 
provided  are  not  lost,  but  the  immediate 
value  and  product  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift 
will  depend  on  the  tried  and  shrewd  and 
wide  discrimination  of  President  Gilman 
and  the  few  men  who  shall  be  his  nearest 
associates  and  advisers. 

•  ^ 

The    Lingering    Virginia    Con- 
vention 

After  a  long  recess  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitutional Convention  is  again  at  work, 
and  finds  it  a  harder  task  than  ever  to 
keep  the  promises  made  to  the  people 
when  the  convention  was  called.  It  was 
promised  that  the  same  should  be  done 
that  had  been  done  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  namely,  that  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  negroes  should  be  deprived 
of  the  suffrage,  while  not  one  white  man 
should  lose  his  vote.  But  somehow  or 
other  this  promise  delays  its  accomplish- 
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ment.  The  wise  men  find  that  this  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  They  are  partly 
disturbed  by  the  very  reasonable  threats 
that  the  representation  in  Congress  of 
those  States  which  limit  suffrage  will  be 
reduced ;  and  they  are,  we  are  most  hap- 
py to  see,  still  more  restrained  from  ac- 
tion by  a  sense  of  the  unfairness  and  in- 
justice of  every  proposition  by  which  the 
negro  shall  be  treated  differently  from 
white  citizens.  An  admirable  speech  in 
the  convention,  and  one  which  must  have 
much  influence,  is  that  made  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Mcllwaine,  president  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College.  In  it  he  compares  the 
statistics  of  two  counties  in  the  State, 
one  a  western  white  county,  and  the 
other  an  eastern  negro  county.  He  finds 
in  both  a  sad  amount  of  illiteracy,  altho 
greater  in  the  negro  county.  He  then 
compares  the  arrests  and  convictions  for 
crime  in  the  two  counties,  and  he  finds 
that  here  the  relative  position  is  reversed ; 
the  white  county  has  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  arrests  and  convictions  for 
crime  than  the  negro  county.  He  proves 
that  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and 
crime  is  not  to  be  charged  against  the 
negro  only,  but  equally  against  the  white 
people.  His  conclusion  is  of  the  clearest 
and  is  most  vigorously  expressed.  He 
urges  that  there  be  no  more  lying  and 
cheating  at  the  polls,  no  more  false  count- 
ing, no  effort  to  shut  out  a  man  because 
he  is  black,  but  that  absolute  and  equal 
justice  be  granted  to  both  races.  He  would 
have  every  old  soldier  vote,  every  man  who 
pays  a  certain  small  tax,  and  then  he 
would  shut  out  every  man  equally,  white 
or  black,  who  cannot  read  and  write ;  and 
then,  in  order  to  insure  that  votes  are 
counted,  he  would  have  vi7.'a  voce  voting. 
All  this  is  not  quite  to  our  liking;  we 
have  got  beyond  it  hereabouts.  But  it  is 
honest,  it  is  fair  and  decent.  And  it  is 
all  presented  with  such  weight  and  dig- 
nity, and  reinforced  by  such  appeals  to  a 
good  Virginian  sense  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, that  we  cannot  but  hope  that  it  will 
prevail.  It  may  be  that  it  will  be  the 
honorable  distinction  of  Virginia  to  build 
a  dam  and  dike  against  the  further  prog- 
ress of  the  wave  of  constitutional  dis- 
franchisement which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  whole  South.  That  will  give 
new  distinction  to  the  State,  and  a  good 
part  of  the  honor  will  be  due  to  President 
Mcllwaine, 


The    New    Power   and    Woman 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  feeblest  con- 
ception of  the  revolution  or  evolution 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  transfer 
of  the  world's  mechanics  and  enterprise 
to  a  new  power.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
as  to  be  out  of  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
when  steam  took  possession  of  the  world, 
discharging  animal  power  from  a  large 
part  of  its  obligation.  Whatever  elec- 
tricity will  do  for  the  human  race  in  gen- 
eral, it  will  probably  do  more  for  women 
specifically.  If  heating  and  lighting  our 
houses  were  all  the  change  to  be  expect- 
ed, the  abolition  of  dust  from  furniture, 
of  ill-odored  lamps,  of  broken  glass,  and 
of  continuous  scrubbing  would  be 
enough.  But  electricity  promises  a  great 
deal  more.  It  proposes  to  enter  the 
kitchen,  and  render  the  work  of  house- 
keeping so  much  more  simple  that  it  may 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
advent  of  a  power  that  can  wash  our 
dishes  and  do  most  of  the  least  agree- 
able work  marks  more  than  an  evolu- 
tion— it  will  revolutionize  the  shady  side 
of  home-keeping.  If  electricity  can  do 
one-half  it  promises  along  this  line  it 
will  emancipate  woman,  not  only  from 
the  most  disagreeable  toil,  but  from  sub- 
serviency to  a  menial  class,  and  at  the 
same  time  relieve  her  from  the  necessity 
of  admitting  to  our  homes  persons  of 
vulgar  sentiment  and  of  at  least  doubt- 
ful influence.  Smaller  and  cheaper 
homes  will  be  more  benefited  than  those 
of  wealth.  Electricity  has  a  knack  of 
serving  all  alike.  It  will  make  the  poor 
man's  home  brighter  and  cleaner  and 
warmer ;  while,  if  we  are  not  much  mis- 
taken, the  cost  of  living  will  be  consider- 
ably reduced. 

Purely  as  a  sanitary  reform,  the  in- 
troduction of  electric  lighting  and  heat- 
ing will  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon  to 
woman.  The  most  terrible  thing  in  do- 
mestic life  is  being  compelled  to  sweep 
a  dusty  room  ;  and  this  must  be  repeated, 
room  after  room,  and  day  after  day,  the 
year  through.  With  all  our  progress  we 
have  invented  as  yet  no  way  of  over- 
coming the  dust  nuisance.  Anything 
that  reduces  the  villainous  task  of  com- 
bating this  accumulation  of  waste  will 
be  a  benefactor.  Who  can  tell  what  this 
refuse  of  living  is?  Give  it  to  the  spec- 
troscope and  we  find  not  only  metallic 
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and  vegetable  waste,  but  body  waste,  in- 
cluding germs  of  disease;  and  we  know 
that  these  germs  are  made  all  the  more 
dangerous  by  our  ordinary  household  la- 
bor. A  noted  physician,  writing  in  one 
of  our  medical  journals,  says : 

"  When  our  homes  are  heated  by  electricity, 
consumption  and  many  other  diseases  will 
wholly  disappear — not  in  a  day,  or  a  single 
year ;  but  as  surely  as  yellow  fever  disappears 
before  hoar  frost." 

Its  uses  in  the  household  will  reduce 
the  average  danger  of  infection,  and 
place  us  on  what  may  be  called  for  the 
first  time  a  sanitary  basis. 

Meanwhile  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  those  who  constitute  the  servant 
class  will  be  as  much  benefited  as  the 
housekeepers  or  mistresses.  With  coal 
and  gas  bills  left  out  of  the  year's  cal- 
culation, the  average  yearly  expense  of 
the  small  family  will  be  considerably 
reduced,  while  the  labor  of  housekeep- 
ing will  be  lessened  in  the  same  ratio. 
That  is,  heat  and  light  may  be  placed 
in  the  list  of  articles  that  are  almost  free, 
like  water  and  vegetation.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  the  country  heat  and 
light  will  be  furnished  everywhere  from 
the  same  plant  that  runs  trolley  cars. 
Power  from  such  plants  is  already  used 
in  some  instances  to  do  field  work  and 
barn  work ;  it  can  with  equal  facility  be 
carried  into  houses,  to  run  sewing  ma- 
chines and  do  other  domestic  labor,  as 
well  as  furnish  light  and  heat. 

Woman  must  now  become  an  elec- 
trician. This  achieved,  and  she  passes 
into  control  of  the  force  that  not  only 
does  house  work  and  farm  work,  but 
the  force  that  controls  the  age.  This 
places  her  at  a  better  point  of  vantage 
than  the  ballot  could  possibly  do — with- 
out use  of  the  age-power.  In  other 
words,  those  who  command  are  those 
who  control ;  not  simply  those  who  do 
the  voting.  We  suggest  if  it  would  not 
be  a  wise  movement  that  a  large  share 
of  the  women's  clubs  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  the  study  of  economics  and 
history  even,  certainly  from  the  study  of 
current  literature,  to  the  study  of  phys- 
ics. Intimate  knowledge  of  Balzac  will 
be  found  of  less  importance  than  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Faraday. 

The  French  and  German  and  English 
peasants  are  healthy,  robust  rnqthers,  ar\d 


they  keep  a  bad  age  from  degeneracy. 
In  spite  of  the  rottenness  of  European 
town  life,  the  women  are  able  to  keep 
the  stock  up,  and  a  flow  of  fresh  vitality 
is  ever  ready  for  city  absorption.  Our 
American  women  have  less  robustness 
and  less  reserve  power.  We  have  very 
manfully  refused  to  see  our  women 
hitched  with  dogs  and  donkeys  to  plows 
and  carts.  The  differentiation  of  work 
has  confined  woman  too  closely  to  in- 
doors and  less  wholesome  employment. 
But  how  will  it  be  with  automobiles  and 
electric  field  wagons?  How  is  it  already 
with  mowers  and  reapers,  with  steam 
plows  and  electric  wagons?  There  is 
in  the  new  force  a  new  spirit  as  well 
as  form  of  work ;  there  is  a  change  from 
being  driven  to  being  driver.  Woman  on 
the  farm,  with  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  new  power,  can  feel  her  mastery  in 
the  place  of  servitude.  There  can  be  no 
shame  in  being  the  electrician  of  the 
land,  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  of  the 
mechanism  indoors.  We  imagine  that 
the  present  dififerentiation  of  work  will 
be  very  largely  modified,  and  that  men 
and  women  will  co-operate  far  more  in- 
timately in  their  employments. 

Those  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  did  not 
easily  forget  the  unflagging  interest  that 
was  taken  by  all  visitors  in  electric  cook- 
ing, nor  will  they  have  forgotten  the 
high  quality  of  the  products  that  were 
thus  cooked — in  ovens  where  the  only 
power  used  was  electricity.  At  Buffalo 
we  have  some  of  us  seen  the  same  art 
even  more  perfectly  applied.  Out  of 
doors  the  electric  fountain  and  lawn  il- 
lumination is  as  possible  as  lighting  our 
houses.  Word  comes  that  electricity  is 
to  be  applied  in  working  the  English 
dairies.  There  at  least  the  larger  part 
of  the  work  will  be  in  control  of  woman. 
The  revolution  goes  on  about  as  equally 
in  all  the  departments  of  farm  life.  In 
Kansas  it  is  used  for  the  obliteration  of 
weeds,  and  in  other  sections  for  the  ef- 
fective combat  with  locusts.  On  the 
whole,  we  believe  we  are  steadily  pass- 
ing by  the  period  when  the  lot  of  woman 
in  the  country  and  on  the  farm  will  be 
pictured  in  the  colors  used  by  Hamlin 
Garland  or  Edwin  Markham.  We  are 
not  in  danger  of  overstatement  at  this 
point,  but  of  understatement.  Farm  life 
is  certainly  to  be  entirely  revolutionized. 
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and  in  no  respect  will  the  change  be 
greater  than  inside  the  homestead.  It  is 
thoroughly  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
new  power  will  do  as  much  for  the  coun- 
try woman  as  steam  power  did  for  the 
woman  of  the  city.  As  yet  we  have 
barely  touched  the  hem  of  the  changes 
likely  to  be  brought  about.  The  time 
may  come,  after  all,  when  we  can  re- 
peat Emerson's  question  with  courtesy, 
"  Why  need  you  vote  ?  " 


suggested      by      Professor      Pearson's 
troubles,  is  by  a  Methodist. 


The    Northwestern 
University 


The  Northwestern 
University,  which 
gains  a  President,  is 
likely  to  lose  a  professor.  Prof.  Edmund 
J.  James,  of  Chicago  University,  is  elect- 
ed successor  to  President  Rogers  and  has 
accepted.  He  has  had  wide  experience 
as  scholar  and  teacher,  and  besides  his 
other  admirable  qualifications  has  that 
of  being  a  Methodist  and  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Methodist  preachers.  For 
the  Northwestern  University  is  a  Metho- 
dist institution  and  must  uphold  the 
Methodist  faith,  so  that  we  do  not  now 
find  fault  with  the  right  of  the  trustees, 
if  they  see  fit  to  remove,  as  is  likely, 
Prof.  Charles  W.  Pearson  from  his  posi- 
tion in  the  faculty  for  the  fault  of  having 
published  a  paper  in  which  he  declares 
that  miracles  are  a  hindrance  to  faith,  and 
that  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
are  no  more  historical  than  those  of  the 
Old.  We  observe  that  Zion's  Herald, 
which  is  not  a  squeamish  journal  theo- 
logically, unequivocally  demands  his  dis- 
missal, and  Professor  Pearson  himself 
has  told  his  students,  in  a  little  defense 
of  his  views,  that  he  was  probably  speak- 
ing to  them  for  the  last  time.  We  are 
not  sufficiently  informed  of  his  position 
to  know  whether  he  makes  these  attacks 
3n  the  prevailing,  if  not  unanimous,  faith 
of  the  Methodist  Church  from  a  really 
Christian  standpoint  or  not ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  of  the  right  of  a  denomina- 
tional college  to  call  for  the  resignation 
of  a  professor  who  uses  his  place  to  teach 
antagonistic  views.  Yet  we  should  be 
slow  to  apply  to  him  such  words  as 
"blatant,"  '"brutal,"  "libelous,"  and 
"  lamentably  ignorant,"  which  we  see  ap- 
plied by  respectable  Methodist  writers. 
We  may  say  that  the  article  in  our  pres- 
ent issue  on   "  Inspiration   and   Error," 


An  Indian 
Land-Case 


During  the  past  three  weeks 
there  has  been  a  hot  conflict 
waged  at  Washington  over 
proposals  issued  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
to  lease  the  larger  part  of  the  Standing 
Sioux  Reservation  to  cattle  men.  Last 
May  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  were 
all  called  to  Fort  Yates  and  told  that 
Commissioner  Jones  wished  them  to 
make  such  a  lease,  but  in  full  council 
they  refused.  They  said  they  were  in- 
creasing their  own  herds  of  cattle,  that 
their  land  was  good  for  nothing  but  graz- 
ing, that  they  must  have  access  to  water 
for  their  own  animals  and  large  liberty 
of  moving  their  herds  from  place  to 
place,  that  the  few  extra  dollars  that 
would  be  distributed  to  them  would  do 
them  no  good,  and  that  there  would  be 
constant  friction  with  the  white  cow- 
boys. But  the  agent  was  determined 
that  the  cattle  men  should  win,  and  un- 
der threats  and  evident  misrepresenta- 
tion a  sort  of  consent  was  gained  by 
signatures.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  hundreds  of  Indian  families 
would  be  fenced  in  with  nearly  all  the 
grazing  land  the  Indians  were  angry,  and 
their  friends  have  made  it  so  hot  in 
Washington  that  the  proposals  are  held 
up,  and  if  the  lease  is  allowed  it  will  be 
under  much  more  decent  conditions. 
This  is  one  case  in  which  we  believe  that 
Commissioner  Jones  has  been  seriously 
misled,  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  his 
purpose  is  to  use  his  office  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Indians,  and  not  of  any  outside 
parties. 

p.  .  An  important  paper,  read  by 

„    .  .  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  before  the 

British  Aeronautical  Society, 
gives  us  hope  and  directs  us  in  the  right 
Hne  for  aerial  navigation.  He  says  that 
while  M.  Santos  Dumont  has  by  use  of 
the  petroleum  motor  driven  his  balloon 
at  the  greatest  pace  yet  attained,  and  re- 
turned to  his  starting  point  against  an 
adverse  wind,  his  motor  and  balloon  had 
about  as  much  strength  and  lighlncss  as 
possible,  and  cannot  be  much  improved 
upon.  We  must  now  work  on  machines 
heavier  than  air,  and  vSir  Henry  Maxim 
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holds  that,  with  the  petroleum  motor,  and 
aluminum  alloys  as  light  as  aluminum 
and  as  strong  as  steel,  a  flying  machine, 
unsupported  by  a  balloon,  is  not  only 
now  possible,  but  practicable.  We  have 
great  hopes  that  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1904  will 
bring  out  a  really  successful  machine  to 
navigate  the  air,  and  that  America  will 
not  be  behind  in  the  competition.  It  is 
good  play  for  rich  people,  better  than 
yachts. 


the  British 


_.     _  ,     Our  sympathy  has  been 

The  Boers  and  ..     /,     ^-r,   -i-  ■>     •       ,u 

with   the   British   m  the 

South  African  war,  for 
the  sole  reason  that  British  rule  means 
liberty,  while  Boer  rule  means  oppression 
of  all  but  Boers,  whether  natives  or 
Uitlanders.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  atWinberg,  South  Africa, 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hellish,  of  Charlotte- 
town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  fighting 
in  South  Africa,  gives  light  on  the  situa- 
tion. After  referring  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Harmon  and  Mrs.  Harmon 
at  the  Methodist  Parsonage  in  Winberg, 
the  writer  continues : 

Mr.  Harmon  is  one  of  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist pioneer  missionaries  in  this  country.  The 
Wesleyans,  English  Church  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics are  doing  nearly  all  of  the  mission  work 
among  the  natives.  Up  to  some  months  ago 
the  Dutch  Church  discouraged  this  work 
among  the  Blacks,  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
laws,  tho  much  better  than  those  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, have  kept  the  negroes  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion. For  instance — natives  are  only  tenants 
at  will,  and  cannot  own  land.  Only  a  certain 
number  are  allowed  on  a  farm,  and  each  one  is 
restricted  to  a  pass  system,  so  that  if  a  native 
happens  to  cross  a  certain  line,  even  to  attend 
a  church  service,  he  is  liable  to  arrest;  and 
those  who  are  opposed  to  mission  work  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  trespassers. 

Mr.  Harmon  came  from  England  in  1863, 
and  has  labored  here  ever  since.  He  learned 
the  Dutch  and  Basuto  languages,  and 
uses  both  in  his  work.  For  twelve  years  he 
labored  in  Natal,  then  went  to  the  North  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  where  he  opened  a  mis- 
sion, there  being  none  of  any  denomination  in 
that  place.  His  next  move  was  to  Kroonstadt, 
thence  to  Winberg,  where  he  established  more 
mission  stations.  After  a  stay  at  Kimberly  he 
went  South  to  Thaba  N'Chu,  where  the  Cana- 
dians fought  the  battle  of  Hout  Nek.  Here 
Mr.  Harmon  was  a  leader  among  the  people, 
who  were  a  prosperous  and  Christian  nation 
of  Blacks  independent  of  the  Boers.  By  in- 
trigue and  treachery  their  rightful  king  was 
killed,  and  the  Boers,  alleging  a  state  of  an- 


archy, took  over  the  country  and  a  lot  of  church 
property.  He  then  labored  near  the  diamond 
fields,  and  opened  the  Fall  River  Mission, 
which  divides  the  Orange  Free  State  from  the 
Transvaal,  and  now,  after  working  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  country,  this  godly  man  is  once 
more  at  his  old  station  in  Winberg. 

The  mission  work  is  carried  on  hand  in 
hand  with  educational  work,  the  one  being  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  other.  The  district  is 
divided  into  fifteen  circuits,  with  a  white  mem- 
bership of  about  450  and  of  12,200  Blacks,  the 
adherents  being  at  least  twice  that  number. 
The  teachers  in  the  schools  are  nearly  all  na- 
tives, and  were  taught  at  high  class  training 
schools  under  European  instructors.  This  is 
a  most  favorable  showing  of  work  done  during 
these  years,  considering  the  fact  that  the  white 
people  as  a  rule  belong  to  the  Dutch  Church. 
It  is  a  most  noble  work  to  elevate  the  Blacks, 
altho  it  is  a  cause  of  offense  to  the  Dutch,  who 
do  not  approve  of  them  being  educated.  Under 
British  rule  the  lowest  native,  if  industrious, 
will  be  allowed  to  own  any  land  he  might  pur- 
chase, and  will  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head  and 
feel  that  he  is  a  free  man. 


Missionary 
Zeal 


^ 


To  stir  up  the  zeal  of  one's 
own  body  of  believers  by 
showing  what  good  work 
other  believers  are  doing  is  always  legiti- 
mate. This  is  what  a  writer,  the  Rev. 
M.  N.  Trollope,  in  that  English  Ritual- 
istic Anglican  paper.  The  Church  Times, 
does  in  the  following  frank  way,  which 
gives  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  energy  of 
an  American  missionary  in  the  Far  East : 

"  The  '  go  ahead  '  methods  of  the  mission- 
aries of  the  various  Protestant  denominations 
(prevailingly  American)  are  the  puzzle  and 
despair,  as  they  may  well  provoke  the  admira- 
tion and  envy,  of  the  members  of  our  own 
communion.  The  bulk  of  the  people  who  call 
themselves  Catholics  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land have  a  sort  of  idea  that  if  the  English 
Church  is  not  doing  much  to  convert  the  hea- 
then, the  work  is  being  admirably  done  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  it  may  very  well 
be  left.  I  will  be  bold,  however,  to  say,  as  has 
been  said  by  more  competent  judges  than  my- 
self, that  the  people  who  are  making  the  boldest 
bid  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world 
(tho  one  cannot  but  wonder  sometimes  what 
they  are  converting  it  to)  are  the  vast  and  in- 
creasing body  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
various  Protestant  '  Churches  '  of  England  and 
America — Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tionalist.  Baptist,  and  the  like.  In  Korea,  for 
example,  if  Bishop  Corfe,  of  the  English  Mis- 
sion, has  a  staff  of  (at  the  outside)  twenty 
workers  all  told,  and  Mgr.  Martel,  of  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  Mission  (say)  forty, 
the   American   Presbyterians    and    Methodists 
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can  certainly  count  on  close  upon  loo.  The 
same  proportion  holds  good,  roughly  speaking, 
I  believe,  also  in  China  and  Japan,  and  (I  sus- 
pect) in  India  and  elsewhere." 
Jt 
Marcel lus  Hartley,  who  died  a  few 
days  ago,  will  not  be  remembered  in 
years  to  come  for  his  exemplary  life  and 
for  his  great  wealth,  but  for  the  Settle- 
ment House  on  the  West  Side  of  this 
city  which  he  gave  to  the  poor  people 
of  the  neighborhood  and  which  bears  his 
name.  The  Settlement  Houses  have  now 
existed  long  enough  to  have  proved 
their  value,  and  while  they  have  not 
turned  out  to  be  exactly  the  "  picket 
posts  of  an  advanced  civilization,"  ac- 
cording to  the  prophecies  of  their  enthu- 
siastic admirers,  still  they  are  doing  a 
work  such  as  no  other  agency  has  as 
yet  been  able  to  accomplish.  We  know 
of  few  better  ways  in  which  rich  men 
may  obtain  the  grateful  remembrances 
of  their  fellow  citizens  than  to  endow  a 
setflement  as  the  late  Mr.  Hartley  did. 


The  superior  capacity  for  work  of 
American  mechanics  has  often  been  no- 
ticed and  an  explanation  of  it  is  sug- 
gested by  J.  H.  Schooling  in  The  Fort- 
nightly. He  gives  figures  which  show 
that  while  each  Frenchman  drinks  an 
average  of  33.6  gallons  of  spirits,  beer 
and  wine  in  a  year,  and  each  Briton  33.2 
gallons,  and  each  German  30.09,  the 
American  people  average  but  14.7  gal- 
lons. While  the  average  Frenchman 
drinks  31.6  gallons  of  wine  and  beer, 
the  Briton  32.1  and  the  German  29,  the 
American  drinks  but  13.6  gallons,  and 
he  drinks  but  a  little  more  than  half  as 
much  distilled  spirits  as  either  the 
Frenchman  or  the  German.  No  wonder 
that  a  temperance  revival  has  been  well 
started  in  Europe. 

We  presume  that  few  people  will  un- 
derstand the  immense  importance,  for 
China,  of  the  reception  which  the  Em- 
press Dowager  gave,  unveiled,  to  the 
Envoys  of  the  European  Powers.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  has  ever  occurred  before ; 
it  is  an  epoch  in  Chinese  customs  and  his- 
tory. It  would  seem  as  if  this  learned 
lady  had  actually  learned  something  new 
this  last  year.  We  know  that  Sir  Robert 
Hart  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith  have 


grave  forebodings  as  to  what  the  Chinese 
may  do  when  they  have  had  time  to  cre- 
ate an  army,  but  we  think  the  prepon- 
derance of  belief  is  that  China  has  en- 
tered on  a  new  era,  following  Japan,  and 
that  she  will  not  think  it  wise  to  harbor 
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The  reason  why  there  is  no  color  or 
race  line  drawn  in  Hawaii  is  because  the 
white  settlers  were  missionaries  who  ac- 
cepted the  Christian  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  anxious  to  put  the  natives 
on  the  same  plane  as  themselves.  They 
maintained  the  native  ranks  of  queens 
and  chiefs,  with  the  wealth  attached. 
Then  came  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
negroes,  and  all  were  accepted  according 
to  their  ability,  culture  and  wealth,  and 
all  have  equal  entree  in  the  best  society, 
and  Anglo-Saxons  make  no  objection. 
Indeed  the  wealthy  Ah  Fong  daughters 
have  nearly  all  been  sought  in  marriage 
by  American  or  English  husbands. 

President  Eliot,  in  his  Annual  Report 
of  Harvard  University,  punctures  the 
prevalent  conceit  that  athletic  victories 
are  a  profitable  advertisement  to  a  col- 
lege. He  shows  that  in  Harvard  a  suc- 
cession of  defeats  is  just  as  good  as  a 
succession  of  victories,  so  far  as  big  en- 
tering classes  are  concerned.  This  is  a 
really  important  point,  and  may  suggest 
to  some  smaller  colleges  that  after  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  dies  the  parents 
take  their  time  to  consider  what  they 
send  their  boys  to  college  for. 

It  is  not  snobbish,  it  is  only  courteous 
and  decent,  that  we  should  honor  Prince 
Flenry  during  his  visit  to  this  country. 
The  honor  is  paid  to  the  great  and  mag- 
nificent German  Empire  and  German 
people.  And  accordingly  we  have  sel- 
dom seen  an  exhibition  of  smaller  spirit 
than  that  of  the  rich  New  Yorker  who 
refused  to  give  up  his  opera  box  for  one 
night  that  the  Prince  and  his  attendants 
might  be  suitably  entertained. 

None  of  the  Nobel  prizes  went  to  Eng- 
land or  America,  both  countries  having 
abstained  from  competition.  Perhaps 
our  new  Carnegie  Institute  will  see  to  it 
that  Americans  at  least  have  the  chance 
for  the  prize. 


FINANCIAL 


The  Steel  Corporation 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
deserves  commendation  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  long  preliminary  report  con- 
cerning its  financial  condition  and  its 
business  during  the  nine  months  ending 
with  December.  Its  net  earnings  in 
those  months  were  $84,779,298,  and  af- 
ter the  payment  of  dividends  and  interest 
and  the  setting  aside  of  about  $12,000,- 
000  for  sinking  and  reserve  funds,  there 
was  a  balance  of  $19,414,497.  The  Cor- 
poration's stock  and  bonds  on  November 
30th  amounted  to  $1,481,228,005,  and  the 
balance  sheet  for  that  date  shows  a  sur- 
plus of  $174,344,229.  The  report  in- 
cludes a  statement  as  to  the  operations 
of  the  underwriting  syndicate,  of  which 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  were  the  managers. 
It  appears  that  the  syndicate's  profit  was 
at  least  $56,000,000,  which  is  224  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  paid  in,  and  28 
per  cent,  on  the  entire  sum  which  the 
syndicate  might  have  been  called  upon  to 
advance. 

Much  that  the  Corporation  hoped  to 
accomplish,  the  report  says,  in  the  way 
of  avoiding  wasteful  expenditures  for 
unnecessary  enlargement  of  plants  by 
prominent  steel  companies  has  been 
achieved ;  many  economies  have  been  ef- 
fected, and  the  outlook  for  further  im- 
provement in  this  direction  is  most  grati- 
fying. The  prospect  for  the  present  year 
,  is  very  bright.  The  actual  business  al- 
ready booked  exceeds  half  the  annual 
capacity  of  the  Corporation,  and  for  the 
heavier  products,  such  as  rails,  billets 
and  beams,  the  orders  on  hand  will  keep 
the  mills  busy  for  almost  the  entire  year. 
Prices  could  easily  have  been  advanced, 
the  report  says,  owing  to  the  demand, 
but  the  Corporation  declined  to  increase 
them,  "  believing  that  the  existing  prices 
were  sufficient  to  yield  a  fair  return  on 
capital  and  maintain  the  properties  in 
satisfactory  physical  condition,  and  that 
the  many  collateral  advantages  to  be 
gained  in  the  long  run  by  refusing  to  ad- 
vance them  would  be  of  substantial  and 
lasting  value,  not  only  to  the  companies, 
but  also  to  the  general  business  interests 
of  the  country."  In  mild  criticism  of 
this  part  of  the  report  it  may  be  said  that 
the  prices  of  several  important  products 
were  advanced  while  the  Corporation 
was  being  organized  or  a  few  weeks  af- 


ter the  organization  was  completed.  The 
Corporation  was  really  formed  in  Febru- 
ary and  was  legally  completed  in  March. 
The  price  of  rails  was  increased  in  April 
or  May ;  the  price  of  beams,  in  March  or 
April ;  billets  rose  in  those  months.  But 
it  is  true  that  for  some  months  past  the 
Corporation's  influence  has  given  to  the 
market  a  stability  that  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  trade  and  the  general 
business  situation. 

Financial  Items 

The  Rock  Island's  new  road  to  El 
Paso  is  finished,  and  it  may  be  opened 
for  through  traffic  within  thirty  days. 

....  The  pig-iron  output  of  the  United 
States  in  1901  was  15,878,354  tons,  an 
increase  of  2,089,112  over  the  output  of 
1900. 

...  .It  is  understood  that  negotiations 
are  pending  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Mexican  National  Railroad  (extending 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  Mexico  City) 
by  the  Southern  Pacific-Union  Pacific 
group.  The  Mexican  National  is  to  be 
changed  from  narrow  to  standard  gauge. 

.  . .  .According  to  tables  published  in 
Dun's  Revie7v — covering  breadstufifs, 
meat,  dairy  and  garden  products,  other 
food,  clothing,  metals  and  miscellaneous 
articles — the  cost  of  living  in  this  coun- 
try on  January  ist,  1902,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  on  January  ist,  1898,  was  as 
101.59  to  70.94.  These  figures  show  an 
increase  of  43  per  cent. 

.  . .  .All  the  prominent  steamship  com- 
panies doing  business  between  this  coun- 
try and  British  ports  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  by  which  freight  rates  on 
grain,  flour  and  provisions  are  increased. 
The  advance  for  provisions  is  33  per 
cent,  and  the  recent  very  low  rate  for 
grain  is  doubled.  This  agreement  docs 
not  touch  passenger  rates.  The  German 
and  French  lines  are  not  included,  but 
they  may  make  a  separate  agreement 
for  shipments  to  Continental  ports.  The 
influence  of  the  great  railway  groups  in 
this  country  will  probably  be  utilized  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  new  rates.  No 
consolidation  of  companies  has  taken 
place,  but  a  failure  of  the  agreement 
would  probably  tend  to  promote  the  con- 
solidation of  some  of  them. 
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Getting  from  Others 

A  BRIEF  article,  December  12th  last, 
concerning  the  Northwestern  Life  and 
Savings  Company  of  Des  Moines,  has 
called  out  several  letters  of  inquiry  and 
even  of  rather  vehement  remonstrance. 
Except  that,  judging  by  documents  sent 
us,  the  $100,000  capital  is  now  adver- 
tised as  fully  paid  instead  of  one-quarter 
paid,  we  have  found  no  correction  to 
be  required.  The  scheme,  as  already 
explained,  is  in  no  real  sense  insurance ; 
indeed,  the  promoters  frankly  say  that 
it  is  not ;  it  is  a  scheme  to  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds of  lapses,  and  the  sole  motive  is 
the  desire  to  get  others'  money.  If  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  join  a 
pool  and  pay  in  considerable  money  and 
then  generously  depart,  the  funds  they 
leave  behind  them  can  be  divided  among 
the  new  arriving  members,  to  their  ad- 
vantage, provided  the  money  does  not 
fall  subject  to  a  prior  division  among 
stockholders  or  managers.  This  proposi- 
tion, thus  stated,  is  correct,  and  we  have 
never  denied  it ;  therefore  nobody  need 
take  the  trouble  to  write  a  demand  for 
authority  or  a  rebuke  for  attempting  to 
belittle  a  good  thing. 

Another  Des  Aloines  company  of  this 
character  declares  in  its  circular  that  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who  insure 
their  lives  lapse  within  ten  years.  There 
are  two  faults  in  this  statement :  it  is  not 
correct,  and  if  it  was  correct  it  would 
be  irrelevant,  for  the  things  compared 
are  not  alike.  But  then  follows  in  the 
circular  the  supposition  that  just  this 
occurs  with  this  scheme,  and  "  at  the  end 
of  the  ten  year  period  it  will  be  seen  that 
each  of  those  who  has  maintained  his 
contract  has  secured  for  himself  a  hand- 
some property."  Very  clear,  truly;  but 
as  the  whole  argument  is  the  prospect 
of  this  share  in  what  others  have  left  be- 
hind them,  suppose  the  prospect  is  too 
alluring  and  all  or  nearly  all  stay  in  for 
the  division?  It  is  an  assumption  to 
suppose  your  neighbor  will  retire  for 
your  benefit ;  he  may  expect  you  to  retire 
for  his. 

The  Southern  Investment  Company,  of 
Kentucky,  enlarges  upon  the  great  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  accumulation  nowadays, 
largely  because  interest  is  declining,  but 
says  its  reserve  fund  "  is  invested  in  only 
the  best  approved  securies  and  at  this 
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time  is  earning  six  per  cent,  interest, 
compounded  quarterly."  These  two  state- 
ments do  not  agree  well,  and  if  any- 
body knows  of  any  really  safe  invest- 
ments which  pay  this  rate  he  can  earn 
thanks  by  sending  the  information  here, 
for  we  have  large  amounts  of  capital 
which  is  awaiting  such  opportunity. 

What  many  people  desire  is  stated  in 
Isaiah  30:  10,  but  The  Independent 
does  not  propose  to  seek  popularity  by 
furnishing  it.  We  are  not  everybody's 
guardian,  and  those  who  choose  to  take 
their  chances  in  such  schemes  are  quite 
free  to  do  so.  But  we  prefer  that  they 
should  be  aware  what  they  are  doing. 
We  object  to  the  parading  of  such 
schemes  under  the  name  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  to  their  making  misstatements 
about  life  insurance  and  then  arguing 
for  such  misstatements. 

Insurance  Statements. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED,  LON- 
DON, ENGLAND. 
The  sixteenth  annual  statement  of  the 
Lfnited  States  branch  of  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Assurance  Corporation  has  just  been 
published.  It  shows  that  since  December  31st, 
1900,  the  assets  have  increased  $228,181,  and 
are  now  $1,847,585.  The  reserves  for  losses, 
commission,  unexpired  risks,  etc.,  are  $1,202,- 
583,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $141,889. 
The  surplus  as  regards  policyholders  has  also 
increased  from  $558,709  to  $645,001,  a  gain  of 
$86,291.  The  corporation  has  on  deposit  with 
insurance  departments  ancf  United  States  trus- 
tees the  sum  of  $1,516,295.  The  statement  of 
the  head  office  made  March  31,  1901,  shows  a 
surplus  to  policyholders,  including  guaranteed 
capital  not  called,  of  $4,320,805.  Appleton  & 
Dana,  of  Boston,  are  the  United  States  Man- 
agers and  Attorneys.  Edmund  Dwight,  Jr., 
of  76  William  Street,  this  city,  is  the  General 
Agent  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  OF  NEW  YORK. 
The  Germania  Life  issues  it  fifty-second  an- 
nual statement,  showing  progress  in  every  par- 
ticular during  the  past  year.  Surplus  now 
stands  at  $3,833,411  at  4  per  cent.,  which  is 
still  the  legal  standard  in  this  State  as  to  poli- 
cies written  before  1901  ;  on  a  3^/^  per  cent, 
basis,  the  surplus  is  $2,974,059 ;  on  a  3  per  cent, 
basis,  $1,911,960.  The  explanation  of  this  dif- 
ference is  (in  a  sentence)  that  the  lower  the 
expected  rate  of  interest  the  larger  must  be 
the  amount  of  principal  now  in  hand  required 
in  order  to  equal  demands  to  be  hereafter  met. 
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This  statement  of  the  Germania  is  notable  for 
two  reasons :  one  is  that  President  Doremus 
emphatically  and  broadly  repudiates,  as  far  as 
that  company  is  concerned,  all  rumors  that  out- 
side interests  are  about  to  or  possibly  could 
obtain  control  of  life  insurance  companies 
here ;  the  other  reason  is  that  this  is  the  first 
publication  of  a  Germania  annual  statement, 
the  company's  view  of  publicity  not  heretofore 
having  taken  that  direction. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  NEW  YORK. 
The  annual  financial  statement  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  as  usual,  deals  with 
large  amounts  and  shows  substantial  gains  in 
the  different  departments.  The  premium  in- 
come for  1901  was  $51,446,787,  as  against  $47,- 
211,171  the  year  before,  a  gain  of  $4,235,616. 
The  total  income  from  all  sources  was  $65,624,- 
305,  an  excess  over  disbursements  of  $3,171,699. 
The  amount  paid  to  policy  holders  for  death 
claims,  endowments,  dividends,  etc.,  was  $28,- 
679,669.  The  total  assets  are  $352,838,971,  an 
increase  during  the  year  just  ended  of  $27,085,- 
819.  The  policy  reserve  has  increased  from 
$269,191,130  to  $289,652,388,  a  gain  of  more  than 
$20,000,000,  and  the  surplus  account  shows  an 
increase  of  $6,584,560,  being  now  $60,706,582. 
The  dividend  reserve  is  $2,480,000,  an  increase 
of  $40,000  over  the  previous  year.  Insurance 
and  annuities  now  in  force  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,243,503,101.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  under  the 
able  management  of  President  Richard  A.  Mc- 
Curdy  and  his  associates  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  continues  to  increase  in  mag- 
nitude and  strength.  The  vice-president  is 
Robert  A.  Granniss  and  the  general  manager 
is  Walter  R.  Gillette. 

PROVIDENT     SAVINGS    LIFE    ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 
The  twenty-seventh  annual  statement  of  the 
Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance  Society  pre- 
sents some  interesting  facts  and  figures.     The 
premium   income   for   1901   was  $3,470,800,   as 
against  $3,429,537  in  1900.     The  total  expenses 
for    commissions,   taxes,   rents,   etc.,    in    1901 
amounted   to  $1,183,161,   as  against  $1,268,848 
the  previous  year.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
while  there  was  an  increase  of  $41,263  in  the 
amount  received  for  premiums,  there  was  an 
actual  decrease  of  $85,687  in  the  expenses  of 
handling  the  business.     The  net  excess  of  in- 
come   over    disbursements    for    the    year    was 
$1,100,990.     The    total   assets   December   31st, 
1901,  were  $5,116,873,  an  increase  for  the  year 
of  $1,091,538.    There  was  added  to  the  reserve 
for   policyholders   $923,753,    this   reserve    now 
amounting  to  $4,160,313.     The  net  surplus  of 
$765,086  is  also  a  gain  of  $157,488  for  the  year. 
Policies  were  issued  during  1901  to  the  value 
of  $28,409,177.     This  is  just  about  twice  the 
amount  of  new  business  done  in   1896 — only 


five  years  ago.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  under 
the  energetic  direction  of  President  Edward 
W.  Scott  during  the  past  five  years  the  Provi- 
dent Savings  Life  Assurance  Society  has  made 
a  most  notable  progress. 

CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
The  changes  in  figures  of  the  statement  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  which  Col.  Jacob  L.  Greene  is  Presi- 
dent, as  compared  with  the  figures  of  a  year 
ago,  are  neither  many  nor  great ;  they  are  less 
marked  than  in  case  of  any  other  old  and 
large  company  in  life  insurance.  Progress  is 
made,  certainly,  but  growth  in  assets,  amounts 
written  and  at  risk  is  comparatively  slow,  and 
that  largeness  in  figures  to  which  we  are  of 
late  years  becoming  almost  even  blunted  is 
lacking.  This  is  natural,  and  could  not  be 
otherwise ;  the  distinction  and  glory  of  the 
company  is  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and 
the  management  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
For  the  position  of  this  company  is  firmly  that 
insurance  on  life  is  the  one  thing  which  the 
scheme  can  furnish,  and  no  other  human  de- 
vice can ;  that  this  is  its  one  and  true  func- 
tion, connected,  certainly,  with  a  higher  cost 
rate  than  attaches  to  other  financial  work,  yet 
justifiable  by  the  nature  of  the  case;  but  that 
to  extend  the  life  insurance  scheme  to  the  ful- 
filment of  other  functions  not  only  uses  it  for 
work  which  can  be  performed  at  less  expense 
by  other  instrumentalities,  but  perverts  and 
tends  to  endanger  the  life  insurance  scheme 
itself.  Holding  this  view  inflexibly,  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual  keeps  itself  an  organization 
for  insuring  life ;  it  refuses  to  be  drawn  into 
anything  else,  and  gives  up  all  the  advantages 
(whatever  they  may  be)  which  come  from 
mere  size  and  from  the  glitter  of  big  figures. 
That  another  company  wrote  in  1901  more 
business  than  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  after 
more  than  a  half  century,  now  has  outstand- 
ing, does  not  disturb  the  latter ;  it  replies  that 
ihe  cases  are  not  the  same,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence is  foreseen  and  intended,  being  a  differ- 
ence in  policy. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  plants  itself  upon 
the  staying  quality  of  its  insurance,  upon  the 
good  it  has  done  and  is  doing,  upon  the  ex- 
treme low  cost  of  its  work  and  upon  the  con- 
sistency of  its  career.  These  claims  are  ad- 
mittedly high,  and  the  company's  right  to  them 
must  be  conceded.  The  soundness  of  its 
financial  condition  is  not  doubted  anywhere. 
Those  who  want  insurance  for  its  own  sake 
will  surely  be  interested.  Indeed,  the  report 
which  President  Greene  writes  out  at  length, 
as  customary,  will  be  generally  read ;  it  should 
be  read  (if  there  were  no  better  reason)  be- 
cause it  is  distinctive.  There  is  no  document 
presented  in  connection  with  life  insurance 
which  resembles  it. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
iQSurance  Company. 

To  THB  Memrehs  : 

One  more  has  been  added  to  the  many  years  In 
which  by  the  diligent  exercise  of  carefulness,  pru- 
dence, and  economy  your  company  has,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  strength  and  in  a  degree  equaled  by  none 
other,  been  realizing  for  its  great  membership  the 
perfect  intention  and  the  ideal  results  of  life  insur- 
ance ;  absolutely  reliable  protection  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries needing  it,  at  its  actual  and  lowest  annual 
cost  to  the  person  paying  for  it,  with  complete  equity 
between  the  members  :  and  what  is  of  equal  moment, 
it  has  steadfastly  maintained  those  principles  of  ad- 
ministration which  are  essential  to  enduring  success ; 
those  conditions  of  vigorous  vitality  determined  by 
the  selecton  of  sound  lives  in  healthy  localities,  low 
cost  of  business,  the  conservative  extent  and  character 
of  contract  undertakings,  with  their  proper  financial 
basis  and  protection,  which  will  still  enable  it  as  the 
years  go  by  to  fulfil  to  the  letter,  at  least  cost,  and 
to  the  highest  hope  and  trust  of  the  dependent  family, 
the  one  specific  service  which  life  insurance,  alone 
among  human  institutions,  can  render. 

THE  SBCRCT  OF  ITS  SUCCESS. 

It  is  by  resolute  adherence  to  these  principles  and 
the  maintenance  of  these  necessary  conditions,  against 
a  competition  inspired  by  very  different  views,  that 
The  Connecticut  Mutual  has  come  to  that  estate  of  solid 
strength  in  its  membership,  health  and  soundness  in 
its  business,  its  condition,  and  that  steady  uniformity 
of  the  best  results  year  after  year,  which  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  among  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristics of  its   prosperous  and  beneficent  career. 

While  others  strive  for  great  and  rapid  growth,  re- 
gardless of  the  great  cost  and  enormous  waste  of 
business  that  goes  with  their  fierce  competition,  and 
would  persuade  the  public  that  all  who  do  not  adopt 
their  aims  and  follow  their  methods  are  deficient  in 
ambition  and  energy,  your  company  holds  steady  to 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  best  that  life  insurance 
can  do  at  its  very  least  attainable  cost. 

What  better  can  it  do?  What  other  or  different 
thing  ought  it  to  strive  for?  What  other  or  different 
thing  can  it,  or  any  other  company,  undertake  with 
real  success? 

THE  TRUE  AIM. 

For  consider :  Life  insurance  contemplates  and  Is 
adjusted  to  just  one  end  ;  the  immediate  and  sulHcient 
protection  of  those  dependent  ones  who  are  either 
not  at  all  or  Insufficiently  provided  for  In  case  their 
breadwinner  dies,  and  for  whom  he  can  make  no 
other  provision  at  once,  and  can  make  no  other  at  all 
except  by  the  long  process  of  yearly  savings  slowly 
accumulated  in  savings  banks  or  by  investment  in 
safe  securities  bearing  interest  at  a  moderate  rate,  all 
subject  to  Interruption  and  delay  by  unfortunate 
contingencies,  and  to  be  brought  to  an  end  at  any 
moment  by  his  death. 

Life  insurance  changes  all  this.  It,  and  it  alone 
among  human  schemes,  can  provide  at  once.   In   case 


of  death,  the  fund  which  could  have  been  accumulated 
only  in  a  long  lifetime,  which  might  never  have  been 
otherwise  accumulated  at  all,  which  at  best  could  have 
grown  but  slowly,  and  might  have  been  stopped  at  anjr 
time. 

This  is  the  one  thing  life  insurance  can  do  ;  this 
is  the  one  thing  which  no  other  device  of  man  can  do. 
Every  other  thing  that  can  be  done  for  men  with 
money,  and  with  their  money,  can  be  done,  and  best 
done,  by  other  financial  schemes  and  the  Institutions 
designed  and  fitted  to  their  specific  purposes,  but  this 
one  thing  none  other  can  do.  Therefore  must  he  on 
whose  life  others  depend  use  it  for  their  immediate 
and  sufficient  protection. 

THE   EIMITATIOJiJS    OE     I.IEE    INSUR- 
ANCE. 

In  dealing  with  life  insurance  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  influential  factors  in  the  development  of 
our  socio-economic  life,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
not  only  to  recognize  at  its  fullest  use  and  value 
its  true  aim  and  single  function,  but  also  to  recognize 
the  limitations  of  that  function  by  reason  both  of 
the  singleness  of  the  aim  itself,  and  by  certain  inci- 
dents inseparable  from  the  conduct  of  the  business 
as  a  business,  which  incidents  sum  up  their  effect  in 
an  expense  of  management  necessarily  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  class  of  institutions  used  for  the 
care  and  investment  of  money. 

Unfortunately,  the  business  is  and  apparently  can 
be  done  only  by  solicitation,  which  is  costly,  and  it 
demands  the  employment  of  large  office  and  medical 
staffs  and  field  organizations. 

While,  then,  the  service  life  insurance  rendera 
is  unique,  its  cost,  even  when  kept  rigidly  down  to  a 
minimum,  is  unique  as  compared  with  that  of  savings 
banks  or  the  investment  of  money  in  ordinary  safe 
ways. 

But  because  a  man's  duty  to  protect  his  family  is 
imperative,  and  because  he  cannot  otherwise  rightly 
and  fully  discharge  it,  he  is  justified  In  incurring 
that  expense  for  that  purpose.  But  he  is  not  justified 
in  incurring  that  expense  by  using  the  company  to  do 
some  other  and  different  thing  which  can  be  done  by 
some  other  instrumentality  at  far  less  expense. 

Moreover,  a  life  Insurance  company  cannot  under- 
take the  obligations  and  operations  peculiar  to  other 
institutions  without  using  methods  and  subjecting 
its  business  to  contingencies  which  contravene  and 
imperil  the  very  structure  imposed  upon  life  insur- 
ance by  its  own  particular  purpose. 

When  a  life  insurance  company,  in  order  to  attract 
business,  undertakes  to  treat  its  reserves,  created  and 
held  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  all  its  Insurance 
contracts,  as  if  they  were  deposits  in  a  savings  bank, 
subject  to  withdrawal  at  the  will  of  the  depositor, 
and  so  to  be  looked  upon  by  him  as  an  Investment ;  or 
makes  its  policies  seem  to  be  a  "  bond,"  comparable 
in  cost  and  outcome  with  a  real  bond  investment.  It 
not  only  exposes  its  whole  insurance  business  to  the 
sudden  paying  out  of  the  reserves  necessary  to  lt» 
integrity,  but,  if  It  regards  its  premiums  as  "  de- 
posits"  or  as  "installment  payments"  for  the  pur- 
chase of  "  bonds,"  it  has  to  charge  these  deposits  or- 
Installments  with  not  only  their  annual  contribution' 
to  death  losses,  but  with  commissions  to  agents  and" 
other  expenses  which  take  out  of  them  every  year- 
a  large  percentage  on  each  $100  deposited  or  paid  In, 
varying  according  to  the  company's  economy  or  want- 
of  It.  -And  this  stands  In  contrast  with  deposits  la< 
savings  banks  without  any  commissions  at  all  and  butr 
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slight  comparative  cost  of  management,  and  with 
real  investments  in  mortgages,  bonds,  or  good  stocks. 
with  no  expense  at  all. 

rUKSENX  COMI»ETITIOI«. 

Obviously  one  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  life  in- 
surance company,  with  its  necessarily  high  expense 
rate,  to  act  as  his  savings  bank,  nor  to  regard  its 
policies,  however  phrased,  as  real  Investment  bonds, 
nor  to  have  his  life  insurance,  on  which  his  family 
depends,  exposed  to  the  constant  menace  of  the  whole- 
sale withdrawal  by  others  of  the  necessary  reserves 
as  if  they  were  really  mere  deposits  In  banks. 

Yet  It  is  precisely  along  these  lines  that  business 
is  most  sought  to-day,  and  the  companies  seeking 
it  most  eagerly  are  those  that  have  the  heaviest  ex- 
pense rate,  and  the  business  is  secured  in  part  at 
least  through  misapprehension.  The  expense  is  con- 
cealed from  the  policy  holder  for  the  present  by  post- 
poning dividends  for  long  periods  of  years,  with  the 
expectation  also  that  meantime  many  forfeitures  wi'l 
occur  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  outstay  the  period  ; 
the  "5  per  cent,  bond"  sells  through  concealment  of 
its  real  cost  and  of  the  fact  that  for  the  same  money 
one  pays  for  a  $10,000  "  bond  "  he  could  have  instead 
$13,000  cash  down ;  and  the  companies  turn  them- 
selves practically  into  savings  banks,  trusting  to  luck 
that  the  run  may  never  come  which  would  destroy 
them  as  insurance  companies. 

X<ESSOr<i  OK  BXPERIEI^CG. 

And  yet  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
experience  of  the  companies  competing  by  these 
methods  for  great  gi'owth  for  twenty-five  years  and 
more  Is  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
lapses  and  forfeitures  which  have  occurred  and  upon 
which  they  have  depended  for  unusual  profits  to  those 
who  outlived  and  outstayed  the  deferred  dividend 
period,  the  expense  has  been  so  great  that  the  actual 
dividends  have  not  even  approximated  the  estimates 
upon  which  the  business  was  secured. 

THE  soi;::sD  posixio^. 

It  Is  because  there  is  but  just  the  one  thing  that 
life  insurance  can  do  that  no  other  institution  can 
do,  and  because,  at  best,  its  necessary  cost  is  rela- 
tively high,  and  because  any  other  financial  operation 
can  be  better  and  more  cheaply  done  by  some  other 
Institution  organized  for  its  own  specific  purpose,  and 
because  a  life  insurance  company  cannot  do  anything 
that  other  Institutions  specifically  undertake  except 
at  a  disproportionate  and  excessive  cost,  and  yet  more, 
because  any  other  thing  which  other  Institutions 
undertake  Is,  In  specific  aim,  method  and  incident.  In 
conflict  with  and  more  or  less  destructive  of  the  proper 
alms,  methods  and  results  of  life  insurance  and  its 
administration.  It  Is  because  of  these  things  The 
Connecticut  Mutual  has  refused  to  be  led  aside  by 
the  stress  of  competition,  to  deck  out  life  insurance 
in  the  garb  of  something  else,  has  adhered  to  the 
true  and  particular  aim  of  life  insurance  and  Its 
necessary  method,  and  has  thereby  accomplished  Its 
intended  result  of  perfect  protection  at  low  cost  In 
an  incomparable  degree.  It  Is  because  of  these  things 
that  It  still  so  bases  and  frames  and  administers  its 
contracts  as  to  give  to  Its  beneficiaries  sure  protec- 
tion at  least  cost  and  at  annual  cost  to  the  payer  of 
the  premiums,  according  to  his  own  proper  risk  from 
whatever  cause,  protecting  him  against  fraud  by 
others  and  the  cost  of  it,  and  not  taking  anything 
from  him  by  any  device  for  the  benefit  of  some  one 
else. 

It  is  in  Its  business  so  conceived,  so  based,  and  so 


administered,  that  your  company  has  achieved  that 
great  strength,  steady  prosperity,  and  that  steady 
and  great  volume  of  operation  that  have  enabled  it  to 
serve  its  members  to  their  unique  advantage  ;  and  It 
is  in  holding  to  the  same  sure  conditions  and  in  the 
full  fruition  of  their  consequences,  that  it  confidently 
hopes  to  render  a  future  service  of  equal  beneficence 
to  dependent  families,  and  of  equal  value  to  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  them. 

THE  OPER-AXIOnJS  OE  THE  YEAR. 

In  its  main  results  and  in  the  conditions  affecting 
the  future  with  which  it  closes,  the  year  1901  was 
a  satisfactory  one.  The  details  are  given  so  fully 
elsewhere  that  we  shall  here  deal  only  with  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  year's  experience. 

The  new  business  written  was  larger  in  amount 
than  in  the  previous  year ;  the  number  of  lapses  and 
other  terminations  was  considerably  smaller ;  the  in- 
crease In  the  amount  of  business  in  force  was  con- 
sequently greater,  with  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
premium  income  and  in  assets. 

MORXAI^IXY. 

Owing  to  the  age  of  the  company  and  the  remark- 
ably small  proportion  of  lapses  and  surrenders  and 
the  consequent  persistence  of  its  business,  its  risks 
have  come  to  have  a  greater  average  age  than  those 
of  any  other  company ;  it  has  also  proportionately 
larger  resources  in  the  reserves  held  on  the  amount 
at  risk.  Although  from  the  greater  average  age  the 
mortality  is  necessarily  large,  it  is  far  less  than  was 
expected  and  has  been  provided  for  by  these  greater 
resources,  a  corresponding  part  of  which  becomes 
each  year  a  saving  from  the  expected  losses.  This 
saving  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  $595,819. 

The  volume  of  risks,  their  excellent  character,  their 
steady  persistence,  and  the  care  with  which  the  new 
business  is  selected  to  replace  the  old,  all  combine 
to  give  a  mortality  experience  very  favorable  in  rate 
and  very  uniform  on  the  average.  Throughout  the 
entire  history  of  the  company  its  losses  have  been  less 
than  four-fifths  of  those  expected. 

EXPENSES  OE  MCA^JAGEMENX. 

The  same  careful  economy  has  been  exercised  as 
in  all  the  past.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
expenses  incident  to  the  care  and  repairs  upon  fore- 
closed real  estate,  which  have  been  charged  to  expense 
account  rather  than  to  the  property  account,  have 
carried  our  expense  ratio  temporarily  higher  than  our 
usual  standard.  This  difference  will  disappear  aa 
the  property  which  has  caused  it  is  disposed  of.  The 
ratio  for  1901  was  less  than  that  for  1900. 

REAI«    ESTATE.    ir«XERE8X,    A7VD    IN- 
VESXMENXS. 

For  the  seven  years  prior  to  1901  foreclosures  of 
mortgages  were  in  considerable  excess  of  sales.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  however,  the  situation  has  changed ; 
we  took  in  properties  costing  us  $217,814.35  and 
sold  properties  that  had  cost  $868,379.26.  Some  of 
these  sold  at  a  profit  and  some  at  less  than  original 
cost.  Many  of  the  properties  sold  were  among  our 
older  holdings  in  localities  where  changes  of  business 
centers  had  permanently  depreciated  values.  We 
still  have  some  properties  in  like  situation,  which 
will  probably  sell  for  something  less  than  cost,  and 
it  is  our  purpose  to  dispose  of  them  as  it  can  be  done 
without  unnecessary  loss,  and  so  improve  Income  and 
reduce  expense.  Upon  the  greater  body  of  our  hold- 
ings, however,  we  may  reasonably  expect  some  gain 
In  a  fair  market  We  have  made  a  good  deal  of 
money  on  the  whole  on  foreclosed  real  estate. 
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The  large  addition  to  tlie  Home  Office  buiiding,  re- 
ferred to  in  our  last  report,  is  neariiig  completion,  and 
is  being  followed  by  changes  in  and  additions  to  the 
old  which  will  bring  the  two  advantageously  together, 
with  a  good  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  financial  result. 

The  interest  rate  on  desirable  loans  and  securities 
has  tended  to  a  still  further  decline,  with  a  growing 
scarcity  of  satisfactory  investments  for  funds  in  the 
nature  of  a  trust.  We  have  considerably  reduced 
loans  on  real  estate  and  increased  our  holding  of 
first-class  railway  securities. 

The  balance  or  net  profit  of  the  year  upon  changes 
in  securities  and  sale  of  real  estate  was  $88,603.75. 

The  marlset  value  of  our  securities  has  increased 
considerably  during  the  year,  and  they  are  of  a  char- 
acter to  be  least  unfavorably  affected  by  market 
fluctuations. 

Srim^US  AJ>iI>  DIVIDEI»JOS. 

As  the  cost  of  a  man's  policy  in  a  mutual  insurance 
company  is  the  difference  between  the  premiums 
charged  and  the  amount  returned  to  him  by  way  of 
a  dividend,  the  surplus  earned  and  the  surplus  di- 
vided become  very  important  factors  in  his  experience 
with  his  company.  Surplus  can  be  earned  legitimately 
in  only  three  ways :  1,  by  smaller  expenses  than  the 
premiums  provided  for;  2,  by  a  less  mortality  than  is 
provided  for  ;  3,  by  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is 
assumed  as  probable  in  computing  premiums  and  re- 
serves. 

For  many  years  the  competition  has  had  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  expense  account  of  most  companies ; 
it  has  also  led  to  a  good  deal  of  apparently  doubtful 
experimentation  in  the  selection  of  risl<s  and  in  deal- 
ing with  hazards,  and  the  steady  decline  in  the  inter- 
est rate  has  eaten  away  much  of  a  very  important 
Item  of  possible  surplus. 

The  matter  is  of  somewhat  special  interest  to  us 
at  this  time  because  the  disagreeable  task  of  cutting 
dividends  has  been  in  recent  years  and  is  still  being 
quite  largely  performed  by  some  companies,  and  any 
reference  to  their  reduced  dividends  in  comparison 
with  the  increasing  scale  maintained  by  The  Con- ' 
necticut  Mutual  for  now  twenty-one  years,  is  met  by 
the  assertion  that  this  company,  too,  must  presently 
cut  down  its  returns ;  that  the  rate  of  interest  is 
going  down,  and  that  its  surplus  is  already  diminish- 
ing. 

We  have  never  undertaken  to  prophesy.  We  do 
not  try  to  prejudge  events.  We  prefer  to  meet  them, 
and  our  duty  to  you  under  them,  without  pressure 
or  prejudice  from  wrong  preconceptions,  or  from 
having  put  ourselves   in   a  false  position.     When  we 


to  the  persistence  of  the  business,  it  is  desirable  in 
unusually  good  years  to  accumulate  such  margins  of 
surplus  as  may  be  earned,  over  and  above  ordinary 
surplus  earning  capacity,  to  be  used  in  maintaining 
the  dividend  rate  in  the  years  when  the  margins  may 
fall  below.  It  greatly  helps  the  premium-payer,  and, 
the  proper  adjustment  by  post-mortem  dividend  being 
made,  it  works  no  inequity  to  any  one. 

During  the  decade  1870-80  the  company  had  oc- 
casion to  trench  very  largely  on  accumulated  surplus 
in  tliis  manner.  In  1881  its  surplus  was  $3,351,155, 
which  was  0.77  per  cent,  of  its  assets.  The  conditions 
being  untoward,  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  dividend 
scale  to  the  apparent  actual  earning  capacity.  From 
this  point  we  began  to  earn  small  items  of  surplus 
above  the  amount  annually  divided.  In  1882  we  re- 
cast the  premiums  and  reserves  for  all  future  busi- 
ness on  a  basis  of  3  instead  of  4  per  cent,  interest, 
which  cut  down  the  margin  for  expenses  and  increased 
the  amount  required  for  reserve.  Notwithstanding,  in 
1S!»2  the  surplus  had  crept  up  to  $6,059,156.  It  was 
then  deemed  proper  to  liberally  revise  the  scale  of 
division  •  but  the  surplus  continued  to  increase  until 
1898,  when  it  stood  at  $7,521,909.  Since  then  it  has 
been  somewhat  drawn  upon  each  j>ear  to  maintain 
the  long-continued  scale  of  dividend.  How  long  it 
may  be  necessary  to  do  this,  if  it  long  remains  neces- 
sary, or  how  far  we  may  deem  it  wise  and  prudent  to 
continue  the  process,  we  cannot  predict.  It  is  a  just 
and  proper  as  well  as  the  intended  use  of  past  ac- 
cumulations of  surplus,  so  long  as  it  is  safe.  When 
it  approaches  the  questionable  point,  we  shall  stop 
and  frankly  go  upon  a  scale  that  squares  with  the 
facts  and  conditions  likely  to  govern  the  future. 

We  could  spare  over  $2,500,000  from  our  present 
surplus  of  $7,011,010,  and  yet  have  as  large  a  per- 
centage to  assets  remaining  as  when  we  made  the  last 
cut  in  1881,  saying  nothing  of  over  $2,470,000  greater 
comparative  strength  in  our  reserves  by  reason  of  the 
3  per  cent,  interest  assumption. 

We  are  maintaining  the  low  cost  of  business  ;  the 
sales  of  real  estate  will  gradually  reduce  taxes  and 
expenses  and  improve  the  surplus  income,  and  we 
shrunk  our  surplus  last  year  only  $180,308. 

And  our  situation  respecting  the  use  of  surplus 
differs  materially  from  that  of  most  companies  in 
this,  that  the  bulk  of  theirs  is  held  under  a  moral 
though  not  a  legal  or  contract  lien  for  the  deferred 
dividends  hoped  for  by  those  who  outstay  the  next 
one  to  twenty  years.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  It  is 
not  held  as  a  speculation  for  a  few.  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  business  as  a  whole. 

We  ask  careful  scrutiny  of  the  following  record  of 
the  operations  of  fifty-six  years  : 


Received 


COMRI^EXE    KINANCIAI.    HISTORY. 


For  premiums $216,751,123.41 

For  interest 89,762,760.29 


For  rents 

Balance   profit    and    loss. 


8,892,648.73 
1,238,556.90 


Total    receipts $316,645,089.33 

It  has  paid  death  claims  for $109,759,365.91 

Endowments  and  annuities  for 15,449,303.79 

for   surrender    policies 26,691,442.17 

for  dividends.  . 62,379,708.56 

A  total  returned  to  policy-holders  or  their  beneficiaries,  being  98.86  per  cent. 

of  the  entire  premiums  received $214,279,820.43 

"^^^l^''.'°'.'^°'f'::::::::::::::::;::::::::: ;:::::::::::::::::"  loiloiSIs 

Total   expenditures 253,995,506.41 


$62,649,582.92 

. ; ; ; ; 2,627,596.29 

Total  assets $65,277,179.21 


Balance   net   assets,   January   1,   1902. 
It  has  additional  assets    (see  statement) 


can  no  longer  earn  the  surplus  we  are  dividing  and 
can  no  longer  safely  trench  upon  the  large  existing 
surolus  kept  up  for  the  purpose,  to  maintain  the 
nresent  rate  of  dividend,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
say  so  and  to  act  as  the  facts  may  require. 

HISTORY  OK  OUR  SURI»I,US. 

We  only  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  those  in  any 
manner  interested  to  a  few  pertinent  facts  : 

For  many  years  this  company  has  been  governed 
hv  the  Idea  that  while  surplus  should  be  (juite  closely 
illvlded  each  year  so  as  to  make  a  man  s  payments 
ns  small  as  possible,  yet,  as  It  is  impossible  that  an 
ohsolutelv  complete  division  can  be  made,  and  as  a 
gradual    If  small,  annual  reduction  In  payment  tends 


The  Connecticut  Mutual  has  returned  to  its  pollcy- 
lioiders  and  their  beneficiaries  98.80  per  cent,  of  all 
it  lias  received  from  them.  What  it  has  returned  and 
the  assets  it  still  holds  for  the  security  of  its  con- 
tracts are  128.98  per  cent,  of  what  it  lias  received  for 
them,  and  its  expenses  of  management  for  all  that 
time  have  l)een  but  9.13  per  cent,  of  its  total  income. 

It  is  the  simple  fact  that  no  American  company 
matches  this  record.  And  it  is  this  record  of  the 
past,  the  present  maintenance  of  the  conditions  which 
made  it  possible,  and  a  financial  condition  of  unusual 
soundness  and  strength,  that  we  offer  as  the  best 
possible  guarantees  of   the   future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jacob  L.  Gueenb,  President. 

January  21,  1902. 
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rn'i.     T--  ij     r    The     Republicans    of    the 
The  Field   of     ^t  111  1      , 

p  ...  House  held  a  caucus,  last 

week,  to  decide  upon  their 
course  concerning  the  disfranchisement 
of  negro  voters  in  the  South.  Northern 
members,  as  a  rule,  supported  the  Crum- 
packer  resolution,  which  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  as  to  disfran- 
chisement by  Constitution  or  statute  in 
any  of  the  States,  and  to  report  measures 
for  placing  representation  on  a  Consti- 
tutional basis.  On  the  other  hand,  Re- 
publicans from  Southern  or  Border 
States  opposed  this  plan  and  asked  for 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  Election  law. 
Mr.  Cannon  reviewed  the  history  of 
Force  bill  legislation,  and  argued  for  a 
conservative  policy.  No  action  was 
taken,  but  another  meeting  will  be  held. 
Some  think  that  the  party  leaders  will 
prevent  the  adoption  of  any  definite  pol- 
icy at  this  session. — Objection  has  been 
made  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  to  the 
appointment  of  Benjamin  F.  Daniels  to 
be  United  States  Marshal  of  Arizona. 
Daniels  was  one  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
"  Rough  Riders,"  and  he  displayed  ex- 
traordinary courage  at  Santiago.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  been  a  professional 
gambler  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
and  had  killed  a  man ;  but  he  had  prom- 
ised to  forsake  his  old  associates  and  live 
a  correct  life.  The  President  thought 
that  he  was  fitted  by  his  experience  and 
courage  to  be  a  good  Marshal  in  a  moun- 
tain Territory.  In  a  personal  letter  to 
Daniels  he  gave  him  good  advice,  salying 
that  he  had  become  responsible  for  the 
new  officer's  good  behavior.  After  the 
nomination  had  been  confirmed,  dis- 
patches from  Wyoming  declared  that 
Daniels  had  been  not  only  a  swindler  and 


a  desperado,  but  also  a  convict.  The 
official  record  of  his  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  larceny  was  produced. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Hoar  and  his  Judiciary 
Committee  were  sharply  attacked  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Teller  and  other  Demo- 
crats for  making  a  favorable  report  on 
Daniels.  Mr.  Hoar  replied  that  while  it 
was  true  that  Daniels  had  been  a  gam- 
bler, the  man  whom  he  had  killed  had 
been  slain  in  self-defense,  and  the  loss  of 
one  of  Daniels's  ears  in  another  quarrel 
had  been  in  no  way  discreditable  to  him. 
Neither  the  President  nor  the  committee 
had  heard  of  the  man's  prison  record. 
At  the  end  of  last  week  some  of  Daniels's 
friends  were  asserting  that  the  convict 
must  have  been  another  man  of  similar 
name,  altho  he  also  had  lost  an  ear.  The 
President  undertook  to  find  out  whether 
the  new  Marshal  had  really  been  a  con- 
vict, saying  that  if  the  story  were  true  he 
would  revoke  the  appointment.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  nomination  of  Marshal 
Henry  M.  Cooper,  of  Arkansas,  for  re- 
appointment is  regarded  as  a  defeat  for 
Powell  Clayton,  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Republican  machine  in  that 
State. — The  President  has  been  making 
a  personal  investigation  of  the  questions 
raised  by  Rear-Admiral  Schley's  appeal, 
and  has  consulted  several  persons  who 
were  prominent  witnesses  before  the 
Court  of  Inquiry.  Rear- Admiral  Samp- 
son's counsel  have  filed  a  protest  against 
Schley's  claim  that  he  was  in  command 
at  the  battle  of  Santiago.  In  a  letter 
notifying  Sampson  of  his  retirement.  Sec- 
retary Long  quotes  the  highly  compli- 
mentary letter  of  President  McKinley  to 
.Sampson,  written  two  years  ago,  in  the 
course  of  which  credit  for  the  victory  at 
Santiago  is  given  to  the  latter,  as  the  offi- 
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cer  in  command. — A  test  vote  in  the  Con- 
necticut Constitutional  Convention  fore- 
shadows the  defeat  of  those  who  have 
sought  reform  as  to  representation  in  the 
Legislature.  Representation  in  the 
House  at  present  is  by  towns,  and  not 
by  population ;  so  that  42  towns,  with  a 
population  of  693,485,  have  the  same 
number  of  Representatives  that  42  other 
towns  have,  the  population  of  which  is 
only  69,486.  As  each  town  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Convention  by  one  delegate, 
it  was  foreseen  that  the  small  towns  could 
easily  prevent  any  change  to  their  disad- 
vantage. If  the  Convention  adopts  a 
new  plan  withholding  from  the  cities  an 
increase  of  representation,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  rejected  at  the  polls. 

The  Work  of    '^  ^  ^    Senate    has    passed 
^  Mr.    Hoar's    bill    for    in- 

creasing  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  of  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
sourts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
addition  is  about  25  per  cent.  Mr.  Stew- 
art's amendment,  increasing  to  $7,500  the 
salary  of  a  Senator  or  Representative, 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  15  to  44.  The  East- 
ern Senators  voting  for  it  were  Hawley, 
Quay,  Gallinger  and  Wetmore.  Mr.  El- 
kins's  amendment,  increasing  the  pay  of 
a  Cabinet  ofificer  from  $8,000  to  $12,500, 
was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  38  to  21. — The 
annual  Pension  bill — appropriating,  this 
year,  $138,500,000  for  payments  to  pen- 
sioners— as  passed  in  the  Senate  forbids 
the  collection  of  a  fee  or  other  compensa- 
tion for  aiding  the  passage  of  special 
pension  bills,  nearly  5,000  of  which  have 
been  introduced  at  the  present  session. 
Congress  has  received  from  Grand  Army 
posts  many  petitions  asking  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  Commissioner  Evans's  ad- 
ministration.— Senator  Scott,  of  West 
Virginia,  has  made  a  long  speech  in  favor 
of  the  San  Bias  or  Mandingo  Bay  route 
for  an  isthmian  canal.  This  is  the  route 
on  which  a  tunnel  several  miles  long 
would  be  required.  The  Senator  says  the 
canal  could  be  made  in  three  years  and 
that  ships  could  be  drawn  through  the 
tunnel  by  overhead  electric  trolley.  Sev- 
eral persons  have  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Canal  Committee.  One  of  those  testi- 
fying last  week  was  Admiral  Walker, 
chairman  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan asked  him  to  tell  ^hat  hp  knew  ^bout 


the  Government's  recent  negotiations  with 
Colombia  concerning  concessions  that 
might  be  needed.  He  declined  to  speak 
of  these  negotiations  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  of  a  diplomatic  and  confiden- 
tial character,  and  that  inquiry  should 
properly  be  made  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Whereupon  the  irascible  chair- 
man gave  notice  that  he  must  report  the 
Admiral  to  the  Senate  as  a  contumacious 
witness.- — The  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
the  Philippine  policy  drags  its  slow 
length  along,  but  very  little  reference  is 
made  to  the  pending  tariff  bill.  The  new 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Carmack, 
entered  the  lists  last  week  to  denounce 
"  the  whole  policy  of  colonial  empire," 
and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Beveridge.  The 
Commission's  statute  for  the  punishment 
of  treason  and  sedition  was  attacked  by 
Mr.  Ploar  and  Mr.  Tillman.  Mr.  Foraker 
asked  the  latter  where  his  sympathies 
were  with  regard  to  the  insurrection. 
Tillman's  answer  that  they  were  "  with 
the  Filipinos  in  their  struggle  for  lib- 
erty "  led  Foraker  to  say  with  much 
emphasis  that  such  a  declaration  would 
expose  him  to  an  application  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  concerning  treason 
if  he  were  not  protected  by  his  Senatorial 
office.  He  added  that  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly understood  that  our  army  would 
never  come  back  from  the  Philippines 
until  it  should  come  victorious.  Mr. 
Hoar  presented  the  petition  of  Carl 
Schurz,  Dr.  Cuyler,  Mark  Twain  and 
others  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in 
the  Philippines,  in  order  that  the  Fili- 
pino and  the  American  leaders  might 
confer,  and  that  charges  of  cruelty  and 
barbarism  on  the  part  of  the  American 
soldiers  might  be  investigated. 

_  ,  ,      When  they  attempted  to  lay 

»u  'r  a  aside  the  Cuban  tariff  ques- 
the   Tariff        .  ,   ,  ,  ,  -ti    r 

tion  and  turned  to  a  bill  for 

a  great  reduction  of  revenue,  the  Repub- 
licans who  control  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  appear  to  have  overlooked 
both  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  the 
firmness  of  the  President.  They  have 
been  constrained  to  say  that  they  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  now  expected  that  in  some 
way  a  concession  to  the  Cuban  planters 
will  be  made  by  the  House.  The  Presi- 
dent has  held  e^Vfl?st  ^o^f^rences  w\^][\ 
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the  members  of  the  committee  and  has 
left  no  room  for  doubt  in  their  minds  as 
to  his  views  concerning  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress and  the  course  which  the  Repub- 
Hcan  party  should  take.  The  Speaker 
and  these  members  fear,  they  say,  that  a 
reduction  of  the  sugar  duty  would  give 
the  Democrats  several  districts,  in  Michi- 
gan and  other  beet-sugar  States,  that  are 
now  represented  by  Republicans.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  they  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  evidence  that  the  people  of 
the  Middle  West  are  not  hostile  to  such 
revision  of  the  tariff  as  would  be  made 
by  the  enactment  of  Mr.  Babcock's  bill 
relating  to  the  duties  on  steel.  When  the 
committee  voted  on  the  Tax  Reduction 
bill  last  week  a  margin  of  only  one  vote 
prevented  the  addition  of  the  Babcock 
bill  as  an  amendment,  and  for  some  days 
thereafter  there  was  danger  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Republicans  would 
join  the  Democrats  in  the  House  in  at- 
taching the  same  amendment  there.  It 
is  reported  now  that  this  danger  has  been 
averted,  partly  for  the  reason  that  the 
majority  in  committee  has  consented  to 
do  something  for  Cuba ;  but  no  action 
upon  either  question  is  expected  within 
ten  days.  In  the  Senate  the  prospect  for 
concessions  to  Cuba  has  from  the  first 
been  much  more  favorable  than  in  the 
House.  All  the  New  England  Senators, 
altho  protectionists  beyond  question,  will 
vote  for  the  desired  reciprocal  agree- 
ment concerning  trade  with  Cuba,  and 
several  of  them  have  published  their 
opinions.  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut, 
chairman  of  the  Cuban  Committee  and 
an  influential  Senator,  says : 

"  I  am  as  strong  a  protectionist  as  ever,  but 
I  believe  that  proper  and  reasonable  tariff  con- 
cessions can  be  made  on  Cuban  products,  in 
return  for  Cuban  tariff  concessions  on  Ameri- 
can products,  that  would  greatly  benefit  the 
trade  of  both  countries  and  not  appreciably  in- 
jure any  American  industry.  I  think  the  cause 
of  protection  is  being  wounded  now  in  the 
house  of  its  professed  friends,  and  that  the 
free-trader  cannot  injure  that  cause  as  much 
as  protectionists  can  who  insist  upon  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary  customs  dues." 

Cuban  authorities  insist  that  nothing  less 
than  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  will  suf- 
fice, but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
-so  much  will  be  granted.  Several  plans 
for  giving  relief  without  diminishing 
protection  have  been  suggested.  One 
provide.?  for  increasing  the  dutv  on  Ger- 
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man  sugar,  but  that  would  cause  a  tariff 
war.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Morris,  of  Minne- 
sota, would  increase  the  duty  on  all  raw 
sugar,  thus  taxing  both  the  people  and 
the  refiners  for  a  fund  out  of  which  the 
President  is  directed  to  pay  the  Cuban 
planters  one-third  of  the  duty  collected 
on  their  sugar.  Mr.  Newlands  has  made 
a  speech  for  his  resolution,  which  invites 
Cuba  to  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  first  as  a  Territory  and  ultimately 
as  a  State.  The  President  regards  with 
anxiety  the  prospect  of  delay,  partly  for 
the  reason  that  if  action  is  deferred 
Senor  Palma  may  decline  the  Presidency. 
j«     . 

Governor  Taft  was  on 
the  witness  stand  in  a 
Senate  committee  room 
for  six  days  last  week.  The  establish- 
ment of  civil  government  was  difficult  in 
the  beginning,  he  said,  owing  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  insurgents  in  the  months  im- 
mediately preceding  our  national  election 
in  1900.  This  activity  was  designed  to 
influence  the  election ;  and  there  was 
doubt  in  the  islands  as  to  the  American 
policy  because  it  was  possible  that  Bryan 
would  be  successful.  There  was  a 
change  afterward,  and  the  Commission 
had  won  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Quite  naturally,  they  had  not  the  same 
feeling  toward  the  army,  which  had  been 
the  instrument  for  their  punishment. 
For  the  ultimate  success  of  popular  gov- 
ernment the  extension  of  education  was 
indispensable,  but  the  effect  of  this  ex- 
tension would  not  be  felt  for  a  genera- 
tion. In  the  meantime  we  must  rely 
upon  the  small  educated  nucleus  around 
which,  with  the  aid  of  American  control, 
a  stable  government  can  be  erected.  Any 
government  must  fail  there  if  it  lacks 
.'Vtnerican  initiative  and  American  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
carried  on.  All  except  the  guerrillas  now 
want  peace,  and  the  Federal  party — the 
only  one  of  general  organization  in  the 
islands — has  been  a  great  factor  in  the 
work  of  pacification.  After  the  defeat 
of  Bryan,  the  influence  of  this  party,  to- 
gether with  the  new  laws  and  the  civil 
government,  worked  together  to  bring 
about  peace.  Aguinaldo  had  Luna  as- 
sassinated because  the  latter  opposed 
guerrilla  warfare.  Governor  Taft  com- 
mended the  activity  and  courage  qf  tllp 
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soldiers    had    caused    some    retaliation. 
Probably  there  had  been  some  cases  of 
unnecessary  killing,  and  some  of  what 
was  called  the  "  water  cure,"  which  "  con- 
sisted of  pouring  water  down  the  throats 
of  men  until  they  would  swell  up  and, 
becoming    frightened,    would    tell    what 
they  knew."     But  such  acts  were  in  vio- 
lation of  strict  orders.     While  he  was  not 
in  an  attitude  of  favor  toward  military 
rule,  it  was  his  deliberate  judgment  that 
"  never  had   a  war  been   conducted    in 
which  more  compassion,  more  restraint 
and  more  generosity  had  been  exhibited." 
Bell's  concentration  order  had  been  is- 
sued since  he  left  the  islands.     He  had 
told  Bell  that  much  of  it  was  unnecessary. 
But  what  remains  now  of  the  insurrec- 
tion is  a  crime  against  civilization,  and 
the  guerrillas  have  worn  out  their  right 
to  any  but   the   most   severe   treatment 
within  the  rules  of  war.       The  people 
want  peace,  and  are  kept  in  a  state  of  ter- 
ror by  a  few.     The  Commission  had  not 
been  able  to  accept  McArthur's  view  that 
authority  was  vested  solely  in  the  mili- 
tary power,  but  this  difference  had  not 
extended  to  the  control  of  municipalities. 
The  disagreement  with  Chaffee  as  to  one 
habeas  corpus  case  had  speedily  been  rec- 
onciled, at  the  President's  request ;  and 
Governor  Taft  added  that  he  was  on  the 
most   friendly  terms  with   the    General. 
Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, he  remarked  that  the  women  held 
a  superior  position,  and  were  active  man- 
agers   in    affairs.     The    Spanish  Arch- 
bishop had  said  that  if  the  Filipinos  were 
to  have  political  authority  and  privileges, 
these    should    be    conferred    upon    the 
women.       He  had  never  met  a  Filipino 
who  was  not  a  musician.     The  natives  in 
crowds  were  well-behaved  and  courteous. 
They  have  a  capacity  for  skilled  labor, 
but  are  not  industrious.       Many  do  not 
seek  work,  and  therefore  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  Chinese.       Business  men  say 
these  are  needed.     The  people  would  ex- 
clude the  Chinese  not  on  account  of  labor 
competition,    but    because    the    Chinese 
save,   become   merchants   and   overcome 
Filipinos  in  mercantile  life.     As  for  hon- 
esty, the  Filipino  was  neither  so  bad  as 
some  had  painted  him,  nor  so  good  as 
others  had  said  he  was.     Out  of  65,000,- 
000  acres,  5,000,000  are  in  private  hands, 
and  the  friars'  403,000  acres  include  the 
best  lands.     There  is  nothing  more  im- 


portant  than   that   Congress   should   au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  buy  out  the 
friars,  who  then  would  probably  leave  the 
islands.    Nothing  causes  so  much  trouble 
as  this  question  of  the  friars.   He  thought 
they  would  sell  for  a  reasonable  price. 
Most  of  their  holdings  they  obtained  by 
purchase,    and    their    titles    are    sound. 
They  have   ready   money,  and  they  re- 
cently loaned  some  to  promote  a  corner 
in  hemp.     The  main  sources  of  their  ac- 
cumulations have  been  their  high  fees  for 
marriages,    funerals,    christenings,    etc. 
Franchises   for   timber  cutting,   mining, 
electric  lighting  and  trolley  roads  should 
be  granted.     The  incorporation  of  rail- 
way companies  should  be  permitted,  and 
there  should  be  American  banks.     He  de- 
sired to  avoid  the  question  of  government 
ownership  of  railroads  and   telegraphs. 
He  described  the  Commission's  plan  of 
taxation.      The   Filipino   sugar  and  to- 
bacco interests   ask  that  our  duties  on 
these  products  when  brought  from  the 
islands  be  reduced  by  75  per  cent.     The 
Commission  had  asked  for  a  reduction 
of  50  per  cent.,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  75  per  cent,  cut  off.     [The  pend- 
ing bill  makes  a  reduction  of  only  25  per 
cent.]      Such  a  reduction  would  have  no 
immediate  economic  effect  in  the  islands, 
but  it  would  help  the  Commission  in  deal- 
ing with  the  people,  because  it  would  be 
evidence  of  friendly  feeling  in  the  United 
States. — At  the  elections  held  in  the  is- 
lands last  week,   ten  provinces   showed 
satisfactory  majorities  for  the  re-election 
of  the   Governors   originally  appointed. 
In   Tarlac,   Bataan   and   Abra,   Filipinos 
succeed  the  American  Governors.      All 
the  Filipino  Mayors  will  sign  a  petition 
asking   Bishop   Sbarretti,   the  Apostolic 
Delegate,  to  expel  the  friars  and  the  friar 
liishops  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  as- 
serting that  they  are  unfit  to  serve  in  the 
bouse  of  God. 

J« 

The  full  text  of  the 
treaty  for  the  cession 
of  the  Danish  West 
India  Islands  to  this  country  shows  that 
Denmark  agrees  to  sell  for  $5,000,000  the 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John  and 
Sainte  Croix,  "  with  the  adjacent  islands 
and  rocks,"  the  same  being  all  the  terri- 
tory in  those  waters  over  which  Denmark 
now  exercises  jurisdiction.  The  islands 
are  conveved  to  the  United  States  in  full 
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sovereignty.  There  Is  no  provision  for  a 
plebiscite  on  the  islands  before  the  final 
exchange  of  ratifications.  Congress  is  to 
determine  the  civil  rights  and  political 
status  of  the  inhabitants,  subject  to  cer- 
tain stipulations  concerning  non-resident 
Danes  who  own  property  on  the  islands, 
and  such  residents  as  may  prefer  to  retain 
their  allegiance  to  the  Danish  crown.  It 
is  understood  that  all  of  Denmark's  finan- 
cial claims  against  the  colonial  treasuries 
are  extinguished.  This  country  assumes 
certain  obligations.  It  undertakes  to  pre- 
serve the  franchise  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Floating  Dock  Company,  which  will  not 
expire  until  19 18.  It  takes  over  Denmark's 
obligation  to  pay  for  five  years  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $4,000  to  the  West  India  and 
Panama  Telegraph  Company,  an  English 
corporation.  The  colonial  treasury  of 
Sainte  Croix,  in  1876,  undertook  to  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  on  the  shares  of  the  Sainte  Croix 
Fallesstikkerkogierer  Company,  Limited 
(but  not  as  to  the  length  of  its  name), 
which  is  a  sugar  corporation.  Denmark 
originally  loaned  to  this  company  1,414,- 
784  crowns.  The  interest  on  its  securi- 
ties was  not  paid,  and  after  twenty  years 
Denmark  assumed  the  obligation.  The 
treaty  frees  the  United  States  from  all 
liability  under  the  guaranty,  and  the 
company's  affairs  will  soon  be  wound  up 
by  the  Danish  Government.  All  public. 
Government  or  Crown  lands,  buildings, 
fortifications,  etc.,  are  ceded.  The  con- 
gregations of  the  Danish  National  Church 
are  to  retain  possession  of  the  church 
edifices  and  parsonages  now  used  by 
them.  The  colonial  treasuries  are  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  yearly  allowance  to  re- 
tired functionaries,  but  the  sum  of  these 
pensions  does  not  exceed  $2,000.  If  Den- 
mark as  creditor  shall  acquire  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Fallessukkerkogierer  Company, 
it  is  to  have  two  years  in  which  to  sell 
the  same.  The  usual  provisions  are  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  those 
who  desire  to  retain  allegiance  to  Den- 
mark. Any  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague.  In  his  favorable  report,  Senator 
Cullom  points  out  that  the  islands  are  of 
great  importance  in  a  strategic  way, 
whether  the  strategy  be  commercial  or 
military,  because  of  their  relation  to  the 
isthmus,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Amazon. 
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Porto  Rico,  he  says,  is  very  difficult  of 
defense,  but  St.  Thomas,  with  its  fine 
harbor  and  the  adjoining  elevations,  can 
be  "  converted  into  a  second  Gibraltar." 

If  the  Pan-American 
Congress,  just  con- 
cluded, was  not  a 
great  success,  it  certainly  has  not  been  a 
failure.  It  has  seemed  remarkable  to  a 
great  many  people  that  its  proceedings 
were  not  reported  more  fully  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  said  in  official 
circles  at  Washington  that  what  was 
done  in  Mexico  City  was  more  important 
to  Spain  and  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics than  it  was  to  the  United  States, 
our  position  being  more  assured  in  the 
world  than  theirs.  Of  the  nineteen  re- 
publics of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
called  to  this  Congress  all  sent  delegates. 
These  were  the  most  eminent  men  that 
the  Latin  countries  could  offer.  Every 
one  spoke  English,  and  their  number  in- 
cluded cabinet  ministers,  vice-presidents, 
members  of  the  judiciary  and  legislative 
bodies,  and  even  future  Latin-American 
presidents.  All  came  with  definite  pro- 
grams, and  if  these  did  not  always  har- 
monize, the  conference  still  held  together. 
The  chief  outside  incident  of  the  confer- 
ence was  the  formulation  of  the  Diaz 
doctrine,  which  is  explained  as  follows : 

"  The  international  ]aw  of  America  is 
founded  on  peace,  which,  in  turn,  depends  on 
respect  for  the  sovereignty,  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
continent." 

As  to  practical  results  the  adherence  of 
the  American  republics  to  the  principles 
of  The  Hague  Convention  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important.  A  protocol  was 
signed  declaring  that  the  principles  estab- 
lished at  the  three  different  Hague  con- 
ventions should  be  considered  as  Ameri- 
can public  law ;  while  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  now  the  only  American  par- 
ties to  The  Hague  Convention,  should 
jointly  negotiate  with  the  signatory  Pow- 
ers of  The  Hague  for  the  admission  into 
it  of  other  American  nations  when  they 
ask  that  privilege.  This  protocol  is  con- 
sidered a  compromise,  for  Argentina  and 
several  other  republics  wanted  an  agree- 
mer.:  for  absolute  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, which,  it  is  curious  to  note,  the 
United  States  did  not  favor.    Our  coun- 
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try  has  unquestionably  regained  some 
popularity  in  the  eyes  of  her  sister  repub- 
lics by  this  conference,  and  it  was  no  small 
tribute  to  our  motives  that  a  generous 
resolution  was  adopted  applauding  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  construct 
an  isthmian  canal.  Measures  for  sani- 
tary protection,  the  question  of  an  Inter- 
Continental  Railroad,  and  a  Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific  Museum  are  among  the 
other  minor  projects  that  received  en- 
thusiastic support.  The  third  Interna- 
tional American  Congress  will  be  held 
in  a  few  years  and  by  that  time  it  will  be 
seen  what  practical  results  were  achieved 
by  the  present  assembly.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case  most  of  the  things  that  were 
done  are  to  be  tested  in  the  future. 

„  The  Associated  Press  has  come 

fc-urope        .  .  .  ,     . 

in  i8q8  ^"^*^  possession  of  several  im- 
portant documents  touching  on 
the  attempted  interference  with  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish" 
troubles.  The  circular  note  sent  by  the 
Spanish  Government  to  its  representa- 
tives at  the  several  European  courts  is  as 
follows : 

The  Minister  of  State. 
To  His  Majesty's  Representatives  Abroad: 
(Circular  Telegram.) 

Madrid,  March  25,  1898. 

The  Spanish  representative  in  Washington 
has  just  reported  that  he  is  informed  by  the 
United  States  Government  that  on  Monday 
next  the  report  of  the  American  Commission 
on  the  "  Maine  "  catastrophe  will  be  brought 
before  Congress  without  previously  communi- 
cating same  to  us,  or  having  the  Spanish  re- 
port communicated  to  them. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  my  telegram  of 
yesterday,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  sub- 
mission of  that  matter  to  a  popular  Chamber, 
thus  taking  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Executive  power — a  step  which,  in  our  opinion, 
may  provoke  a  conflict  between  the  two  na- 
tions— the  Spanish  Government  deems  it  a 
duty,  and  considers  it  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  governing  international  relations 
between  Christian  Powers,  to  communicate 
these  facts  to  that  Government  and  to  request 
its  friendly  offices  (to  induce)  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Executive  everything  bearing 
on  the  questions  or  differences  with  Spain  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  an  honorable  settlement. 
And  so  convinced  is  Spain  that  reason  is  with 
her,  and  that  she  is  acting  with  prudence,  that 
if  the  above-mentioned  end  is  not  attained  she 
does  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  ■■'  at 
Powers,  and  in  the  last  term  their  arbitration 


for  the  settlement  of  differences  now  pending 
and  of  those  which  may,  in  the  near  future, 
disturb  the  peace  which  the  Spanish  nation 
wishes  to  preserve  as  far  as  compatible  with 
her  honor  and  the  integrity  of  her  territory. 
This  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but  also  for 
the  consequences  which  the  war,  once  begun, 
might  have  for  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
and  America. 

You  will  read  this  telegram  to  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  that  country. 

GULLON. 

It  is  apparent  from  other  sources  that 
Spain  at  the  time  looked  to  Queen  Victoria 
for  aid  in  maintaining  peace,  but  was  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  were  quite  ready  to  do 
the  United  States  a  signal  service.  Spain, 
therefore,  turned  chiefly  to  the  central 
European  States  for  assistance.  Her 
hopes  were  broken  when  Count  Mara- 
vieff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  said  in  regard  to  concerted  action 
of  the  Powers :  "  If  such  a  step  is  con- 
fined to  a  simple  council  it  will  have  no 
result;  and  if  it  implies  anything  resem- 
bling a  threat,  the  result  obtained  will  be 
contrary  to  that  desired."  The  latest  note 
to  the  controversy  is  a  paragraph  in  the 
Berlin  Neiicste  Nachrichten  (thought  to 
be  inspired)  to  this  effect: 

"  The  fact  must  be  certified  that  Lord 
Pauncefote  suggested  to  the  representatives  of 
the  other  Powers  on  April  14th,  1898,  a  step 
which  would  have  been  disagreeeable  to  Amer- 
ica, and  that  this  step  was  frustrated  by  the 
opposition  of  Germany.  This  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  England  and  America,  and  the  offi- 
cials in  Berlin  should  not  be  compelled  to 
prove  their  case  by  publishing  the  documents. 
All  the  attempted  insinuations  against  Ger- 
many in  this  connection  must  fall  to  the 
ground  in  view  of  the  unchallenged  facts." 

In  commenting  on  this  the  London  Times 
says  that  downright  assertions  of  this 
kind  will  soon  make  necessary  the  pub- 
lication of  documentary  evidence  in  the 
interests  of  all  parties. 

^^  „  .  The  communications  be- 
The  South         ^  t-      1       j  a     xj   \ 

tween  England  and  Hol- 
Afncan  War      ,        ,      •  1      .         ^i^„ 

land  in  regard  to  clos- 
ing the  Boer  war  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  are  shown  to  have  been 
(juite  ineffective.  England,  according 
to  the  note  sent  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe  in  reply  to  the  Dutch  proposals, 
could  not  recognize  the  Boer  leaders  in 
Europe  as  representing  the  actual  forces 
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in  South  Africa,  or  as  having  any  control 
over  the  actions  of  those  forces.  Lord 
SaHsbury  in  a  pubHc  speech  has  even  al- 
luded to  the  Dutch  note  in  a  tone  of  flip- 
pancy. After  showing  that  the  fighting 
Boers  were  not  in  sympathy  with  their 
Dutch  friends  in  the  movement,  Lord 
Salisbury  declared  that  "  there  is  no  long- 
er any  question  of  sentiment ;  we  have 
entered  upon  a  matter  of  business  which 
we  must  push  through."  A  recent  at- 
tempt to  capture  De  Wet  has  failed.  He 
was  surrounded  by  British  forces 
strengthened  by  the  block  house  system. 
The  English  lines  closed  in  on  him,  but 
in  the  night,  when  it  was  very  dark,  he 
rushed  his  cattle  at  the  fence,  broke  his 
way  through  the  line  and  escaped.  Lord 
Kitchener's  great  plan,  which  he  has  been 
elaborating  for  months  past,  failed  by  the 
escape  of  De  Wet,  but  was  successful  in 
the  greatest  single  capture  of  Boers  since 
Lord  Kitchener  arrived  in  South  Africa. 
Altogether  twenty-three  columns  were 
employed  in  an  immense  irregular  paral- 
lelogram formed  by  the  lines  of  block- 
houses and  the  railroads  between  Wolve- 
hoek,  Frankfort,  Lindley  and  Kroonstad. 
It  is  estimated  that  De  Wet's  forces 
amounted,  roughly  speaking,  to  2,000 
men.  Lord  Kitchener  personally  superin- 
tended the  final  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  great  move  was  made 
over  a  front  of  forty  miles,  the  advance 
extending  sixty  miles,  with  the  object  of 
driving  the  Boers  against  the  railroad 
line,  where  armored  trains  were  patrol- 
ling and  were  repeatedly  in  action,  shell- 
ing the  Boers  to  prevent  their  crossing 
the  railroad.  De  Wet  succeeded  in  slip- 
ping through  the  lines  to  the  southward. 
Where  Mr.  Steyn  is  is  unknown,  tho  one 
report  says  he  is  with  De  Wet. 


England  and 
Persia 


In  the  midst  of  her  Afri- 
can and  far  Eastern  com- 
plications England  has  still 
time  to  consider  the  difficulties  that  arise 
in  Persia.  Recently  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Mr.  Joseph  Walton  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  Address  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Persia,  where  he  had  lately 
traveled.  He  showed  the  importance  of 
that  country  to  England  both  politically 
and  commercially.  The  English  trade 
with  the  northern  provinces  by  way  of 


Batum  and  Kars,  he  said,  had  been  al- 
most extinguished  by  the  protective  tar- 
iff introduced  by  Russia,  and  now  trade 
with  the  south  was  threatened  by  the 
British  habit  of  clinging  to  old  systems 
and  refusing  to  push  their  trade.  As  an 
instance  of  shortsightedness  in  the  Brit- 
ish Government  he  mentioned  the  re- 
fusal to  guarantee  the  loan  of  £2,500,000 
in  Persia  in  1898.  Lord  Cranborne  at- 
tempted to  defend  this  refusal  on  the 
ground  that  the  security  was  not  such 
as  business  men  would  demand  for  such 
a  loan.  M.  Witte,  however,  had  taken 
another  view  of  the  question.  Altho 
Russia  is  much  poorer  than  England,  she 
advanced  the  money  which  England  re- 
fused and  by  that  transaction  had  ac- 
quired for  herself  a  new  and  command- 
ing position  at  the  court  of  the  Shah,  and 
she  has  not  failed  to  use  that  advantage 
to  the  detriment  of  English  trade  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  English  trade,  Mr.  Wal- 
ton said,  still  remains  in  the  Gulf,  but 
there  is  danger  that  this  too  may  be  in- 
terfered with  by  Russia,  which  has  al- 
ready started  a  subsidized  line  of  steam- 
ers from  Odessa  to  compete  with  it.  The 
Russians  themselves  are  very  sanguine 
of  their  success.  The  other  speakers  who 
followed  Mr.  Walton  were  very  careful 
to  say  nothing  showing  unfriendliness 
to  Russia,  but  their  remarks  all  tended 
to  set  forth  the  necessary  rivalry  between 
England  and  Russia.  Mr.  Cranborne, 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  de- 
clared that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  England  to  maintain  her  supremacy 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our  rights  there, 
he  said,  and  our  position  of  ascendancy 
we  cannot  abandon.  He  said  that 
their  naval  position  must  be  kept  unim- 
paired and  that  no  other  country  would 
be  allowed  to  acquire  a  naval  base  in 
those  waters. 

^  It  is  known  that  the  French  Gov- 

France  ^11  1 

ernment  has  long  been  waitmg 

for  some  opportunity  to  get  control  of 
Moroccan  affairs,  and  a  recent  incident 
may  be  used  as  the  opening  wedge. 
Moorish  marauders  have  just  murdered 
two  French  army  officers.  Captains  Gra- 
tien  and  De  Cressin.  Already  General 
Caze,  who  commands  the  Nineteenth 
Army  Corps,  with  headquarters  at  Al- 
giers, is  preparing  to  mobilize  his  forces 
so  as  to  theaten  the  Moroccan  hinterland, 
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altho  his  action  is  explained  as  a  mere  ex- 
tension of  police  protection.  The  battle- 
ship "Charlemagne,"  which  has  been  tak- 
ing in  coal  at  Toulon,  is  supposed  to  be 
destined  for  Tangier. — Owing  to  certain 
changes  in  the  excise  taxes  the  revenue 
for  January  has  fallen  some  twenty-nine 
millions  of  francs  below  that  of  January, 
1901,  amounting  in  all  to  237,344,300 
francs.  Notwithstanding  this  large 
shrinkage  in  comparison  with  the  returns 
of  last  year,  the  sum  is  very  little  below 
the  budget  estimates  for  the  month,  as 
the  results  of  the  change  in  the  taxes 
were  foreseen. — To  the  people  of  Paris 
the  most  interesting  national  topic  for 
some  time  has  been  the  change  in  the 
management  of  the  Theatre  Frangais. 
This  theatre,  called  also  the  Comedie 
Frangaise  or  the  Maison  de  Moliere, 
which  has  done  more  than  any  other  sin- 
gle institution  to  maintain  French  acting 
as  the  most  artistic  in  the  world,  has  been 
governed  like  a  little  republic.  It  re- 
ceives a  subsidy  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. 
But  the  choice  of  plays  was  until  recently 
left  to  a  chosen  committee  of  actors  and 
actresses,  having  the  rank  of  societaires, 
or  partners,  and  receiving  a  share  of  the 
dividends.  Now  the  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tion has  abolished  this  committee,  and 
placed  the  selection  of  plays  in  the  hands 
of  the  administrator.  There  has  been 
considerable  fluctuation  of  recent  years 
in  the  kind  of  plays  accepted.  The  old 
rule  was  to  adhere  pretty  closely  to  a  few 
of  the  classic  dramas  with  very  occasion- 
ally the  addition  of  some  more  modern 
work.  Recently  this  rule  has  been  a  good 
deal  relaxed,  not  entirely  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public.  The  traditional  cus- 
tom also  was  to  subordinate  the  scenic 
display  to  the  more  intellectual  effect  of 
the  drama,  but  this  rule,  too,  has  been  re- 
laxed and  has  called  out  loud  protests 
from  M.  Sarcey,  the  dramatic  critic. 
What  results  the  present  change  in  ad- 
ministration of  this  historic  theatre  will 
produce  remains  to  be  seen. 


^ 


Germany 


The  remarkable  financial  and 
industrial  depression  which 
Germany  has  been  passing  through  dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  months  as  yet  shows 
no  marked  signs  of  improvement,  altho 


there  are  beginning  to  be  indications  of 
business  activity  in  Berlin.  This,  the 
optimists  say,  is  the  dawn  of  better  times. 
Hie  pressure  upon  the  working  people 
during  this  long  period  has  been  severe, 
yet,  despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
shops  and  factories  have  been  either 
stopped  entirely  or  run  on  half  time, 
there  has  been  no  menace  of  bread  riots 
or  mob  agitation.  If  there  has  been  any- 
thing that  has  mitigated  the  severity  of 
this  crisis,  it  is  the  growing  expansion  of 
the  foreign  trade  (by  $18,000,000  over 
last  year),  and  this  it  is  hoped  will  pre- 
vent the  Reichstag  from  increasing  the 
tariff  and  thus  gaining  the  commercial 
hostility  of  foreign  nations  to  the  jeop- 
ardy of  German  commerce.  Aside 
from  the  tariff  question  the  two  chief 
subjects  of  discussion  during  the  past 
week  were  the  cost  of  the  German  colo- 
nies and  the  Kaiser's  attack  on  Christian 
Science.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is 
stated  by  the  recent  Government  report 
that  there  are  only  3,762  Germans  in  all 
the  German  colonies,  including  officials, 
officers,  missionaries,  women  and  chil- 
dren; and  that  every  one  of  these  colo- 
nists costs  the  empire  $1,428  a  year. 
Moreover,  while  the  colonial  trade  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  five  years  from  11,- 
000,000  marks  to  25,000,000  marks,  the 
colonial  appropriations  during  the  same 
length  of  time  have  increased  from 
7,000,000  marks  to  19,000,000  marks.  In 
regard  to  Christian  Science  or  "  Eddy- 
ism,"  as  the  Germans  call  it.  Emperor 
William  is  so  incensed  at  the  movement 
that  he  has  ordered  hereafter  all  persons 
in  any  way  connected  with  spiritualism 
or  kindred  occult  "  isms  "  to  be  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  imperial  court.  The 
German  followers  of  Mrs.  Eddy  number 
about  200,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  car- 
icatures of  the  comic  papers  and  in  the 
weighty  leaders  of  the  religious  press  as 
"  the  latest  American  importation."  The 
Christian  Scientists  are  said  to  be 
alarmed ;  but  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
done  against  them,  except  the  withdrawal 
of  permission  in  certain  cases  to  use  the 
public  halls  for  their  meetings.  There 
is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Government  to  make  any  "  martyrs."  It 
is  interesting  to  add  that  "  Science  and 
Health  "  is  being  sold  for  twenty  marks 
in  Germany  by  the  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Crusade. 


Our    Independence    in    Agriculture 


By  the  Hon.  James  Wilson 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


THE  possibilities  for  diversity  in  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  are 
such  that  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
saying  our  country  is  in  a  position  to  be- 
come entirely  independent  of  any  other 
nation  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  There  is  good  ground  for  making 
the  prediction  that  developments  in  the 
near  future  will  show  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  to  be  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  practically  every  agricultural 
product  which  Americans  are  now  com- 
pelled to  purchase  abroad. 

Take,  for  instance,  Egyptian  cotton. 
The  Department's  work  with  this  com- 
modity recently  has  produced  very  en- 
couraging results,  and  it  is  believed  that 
it  can  be  successfully  grown  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  a  cotton  of  the  finest  fiber 
and  grade,  which  we  have  been  import- 
ing in  bulk  for  many  years.  But  as  early 
as  1892  the  Department  imported  and  dis- 
tributed seed  of  some  of  the  choice 
Egyptian  sorts,  altho,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  money,  the  work  of  cultivation  was 
abandoned.  Recently,  however,  consid- 
erable seed  has  been  imported  and  the 
outlook  for  this  particular  grade  of  cot- 
ton is  encouraging. 

The  United  States  pays  out  millions  of 
dollars  annually  for  tropical  products 
which  we  ought  to  grow  and  which  we 
can  grow  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  well  established  industries.  Coffee, 
rubber,  bananas,  cacao  and  many  other 
tropical  crops  not  hitherto  grown  by 
us  can  be  produced,  and  attention  has 
been  turned  to  the  best  method  of  suc- 
ceeding with  the  crops.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  coffee  industry  in  Porto 
Rico  furnish  an  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  toward  making  us  inde- 
pendent of  the  tropical  countries  from  an 
agricultural  consuming  point  of  view. 
Among  the  agricultural  imports  of  the 
United  States  coffee  is  second  only  to 
sugar,  our  annual  importations  averag- 
ing $70,000,000,  and  only  a  small  frac- 
tion  of  T  per  cent,  of  this  quantity  comes 

*  From  an'interview  lor  The  Independent. 


from  our  tropical  islands.  The  most  im- 
portant industry  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  rais- 
ing of  coffee  for  European  markets. 
Hence  it  has  received  the  early  attention 
of  the  officials  of  this  Department  in  their 
investigations  of  tropical  agriculture. 
The  use  of  shade  upon  plantations  in  the 
island  and  the  raising  of  seedlings  in 
nurseries,  and  other  practical  improve- 
ments of  culture,  would  double  or  treble 
Porto  Rico's  production  of  coffee,  and 
with  an  increase  of  acreage  in  view,  the 
island  could  be  made  to  produce  more 
than  half  of  the  coffee  consumed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  production  of  several  kinds  of  tea 
in  the  United  States  is  now  assured,  and 
in  addition  to  this  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  experts  who  have  examined  the 
tea  produced  here  pronounce  it  equal  in 
flavor  and  aroma  to  the  best  imported 
leaves.  The  profit  in  the  crop  raised  last 
year  averages  from  $30  to  $40  an  acre. 
During  the  last  year  large  tea  gardens 
have  been  conducted  near  Summerville, 
S.  C,  where  the  soil  appears  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  to  its  growth.  In  1900 
about  4,500  pounds  of  high-grade  tea 
was  produced  and  a  ready  market  was 
found  for  all  of  it.  A  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  green  tea  was  produced 
and  placed  in  operation  in  Summerville. 

Capital  is  always  timid  of  investments 
in  new  enterprises  of  this  kind,  and  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done  to  demonstrate 
the  possibilities  of  the  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  South.  The  labor  problem 
is  an  important  one,  but  Dr.  Charles  U. 
Shepard,  who  has  had  the  tea  raising 
industry  in  hand,  is  training  a  few  young 
men  in  the  technic  of  the  work. 

I  have  recently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  introduction  of  Japanese 
rice  resulted  in  an  increased  production, 
amounting  to  $i, 000,000,  of  this  com- 
modity in  Louisiana,  and  furthermore  that 
the  impetus  given  to  the  work  in  that 
State  and  Texas  led  to  the  investment 
of  not  less  than  $20,000,000  in  the  indus- 
try.    In    I9(X)  about   8,000,000   pounds 
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more  rice  was  produced  than  in  1899,  and 
during  the  last  year  65,000,000  pounds 
more  was  produced  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  With  the  rapid  increase  in 
our  own  production  the  importation  of 
rice  from  foreign  countries  is  falHng  off, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  three  years 
the  imports  have  decreased  from  154,- 
000,000  pounds  to  73,000,000  pounds. 

This  country  imports  over  16,000,000 
pounds,  or  nearly  $800,000  worth,  of 
macaroni  every  year.  This  product  is 
made  from  a  special  class  of  wheats 
which  until  recently  never  had  been  given 
a  thorough  trial  in  this  country.  The 
Department  recently  secured  a  quantity 
of  the  wheats  and  it  has  been  found  that 
they  grow  in  a  wide  extent  of  territory  in 
the  West  and  Northwest.  During  the 
last  two  years  they  yielded  one-third  to 
one-half  more  per  acre  than  any  other 
wheats  grown  side  by  side  with  them, 
and  in  1900,  when  other  wheats  were  al- 
most a  complete  failure  in  the  Dakotas, 
the  macaroni  varieties  produced  a  very 
good  yield  and  the  grain  was  of  an  excel- 
lent quality.  They  have  also  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. I  think  the  time  not  far  distant 
when  we  will  be  raising  all  our  macaroni 
wheats. 

Altho  the  hop  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  for  a  great  many  years,  it  has 
always  been  inferior  as  compared  with 
the  best  European  hops,  and  as  it  brings 
a  lower  price  in  the  market  and  is  not  as 
desirable  as  the  Bavarian  hops,  cuttings 
of  the  best  of  the  latter  were  imported 
last  year.      These    cuttings    have    been 


placed  in  the  hop-growing  districts  of  the 
United  States,  and  promise  to  be  far  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  varieties  grown, 
in  addition  to  maturing  earlier  than 
usual.  American  barleys  are  also  infe- 
rior to  the  Bavarian  barleys.  The  ordi- 
nary varieties  grown  in  America  are 
what  are  called  the  "  six-rowed "  and 
"  four-rowed  "  kinds.  The  "  two-rowed  " 
kinds  of  Europe  are  superior  for  many 
uses.  The  Department  imported  during 
the  last  year  for  experimental  purposes 
a  quantity  of  the  very  best  Bavarian  bar- 
leys, and  they  are  now  being  tried  in  this 
country.  It  is  hoped  by  the  Department 
that  by  growing  this  improved  barley  the 
importation  of  large  quantities  of  the 
product  will  cease. 

Another  importation  which  probably 
will  in  time  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
Southwestern  part  of  the  country  is  that 
of  date  palms  obtained  in  Africa.  A 
number  of  years  ago  a  limited  importa- 
tion of  these  palms  was  made  from 
Egypt,  and  while  most  of  them  were  lost 
through  adverse  climate,  the  shipment 
helped  to  show  the  possibilities  of  date 
growing  in  Arizona  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  date  palm  is  of  especial 
value  in  the  hot  Southwestern  country, 
since  it  thrives  and  bears  fruit  best  where 
the  summers  are  long  and  hot,  as  in  the 
two  States  mentioned. 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  products 
which  offer  opportunities  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  which  in  my  opinion 
would  find  an  extensive  home  market, 
rendering  us,  as  I  have  already  said,  in- 
dependent of  foreign  fields. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Some    Day 

By  Zitella  Cocke 


A    KINDLY  nurse  shall  come  some  day 
To  us,  with  solemn  mien,  and  say, 
"  'Tis  time  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep." 
And  we,  mayhap,  shall  sigh  or  weep 
To  leave  our  playthings  and  our  play. 
And  pray  a  longer  while  to  stay. 
But  she,  unheeding  our  alarms. 
Shall  fold  us  close  within  her  arms. 
Until  upon  her  mother  breast 
We  sink  at  last  to  sleep  and  rest, 
And  wake  to  read  in  Angel  eyes 
Our  welcome  sweet  to  Paradise  I 

Boston,  Mass. 


Adelaide    Rlstori,    Marchioness    Del    Grillo 


By  Salvatore  Cortesi 


Let  my  warmest  and  kindest  wishes 
reach  all  the  dear  friends  who  still  re- 
member me  in  A  merica.  Let  them  know 
that  on  my  8oth  birthday  my  thoughts  go 
back  with  a  grateful  feeling  to  the  happy 
time  I  spent  in  their  great  country. 
Adelaide  Ristori, 

Capranica  del  Grillo. 
RoME,fanuary  iph,  igo2. 

WITH  the  above  words,  written  ex- 
pressly for  The  Independent 
on  the  occasion  of  the  jetes  for 
her  8oth  birthday,  the  great  ItaHan  ac- 
tress speaks  again  to  the  American  pubHc 
which  so  enthusiastically  acclaimed  her 
in  past  years,  and  which  must  feel  a  sort 
of  proprietorship  in  this  renowned  wo- 
man of  a  former  generation,  who  de- 
clared to  me  that  of  all  the  countries  in 
which  she  has  acted — and  she  has  been 
in  every  country  in  the  world  where  the- 
aters existed  in  her  time — the  Uhited 
States  was  the  most  homelike  and  "  siui- 
patico,"  the  most  Latin  in  the  way  of  be- 
mg  easily  moved  and  showing  emotion 
in  applause  and  cordial  regard.  "  I  never 
felt  there,"  she  says,  "  that  sensation  of 
coldness  which  emanates  from  some  au- 
diences. No  shade  or  subtle  touch  of 
acting  was  lost  on  them,  and  when 
pleased,  the  applause  came  spontaneous 
and  heartfelt,  spurring  one  on  to  fresh 
efforts.  The  Americans  are  dear  people, 
and,  altho  I  shall  never  cross  the  ocean 
again,  the  memory  of  my  visits  to  the 
States  is  as  fresh  as  tho  they  had  taken 
place  only  yesterday." 

A  review  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  time  and  cer- 
tainly the  equal  of  any  actress  in  the 
world  is  rendered  much  more  interesting 
by  a  glimpse  of  her,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
in  her  own  home,  surrounded  by  the  ac- 
cumulated souvenirs  of  a  long  life  and 
in  the  company  of  her  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, Donna  Bianca.  who  has  never  left 
her,  and  of  her  son.  Marquis  Giorgio 
Capranica  del  Grillo,  gentleman-in-wait- 


ing to  Queen  Margherita,  and  his  small 
children. 

With  this  picture  in  my  mind's  eye  I 
jumped  into  a  cab,  merely  saying,  "  Via 
Monterone,"  to  which  Cabby  responded, 
much  to  my  surprise,  "  To  the  Ristori  ?  " 
and,  in    fact,  the    palace — as    all    large 
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From  Her  Latest  Photograph 

houses  are  called  in  Italy — in  which  she 
lives  in  the  old  quarter  of  the  city  is 
what  gives  the  street  its  distinction.  I 
was  ushered  into  a  hall,  and  ascending 
a  staircase  of  noble  proportions,  entered 
an  anteroom  and  then  a  reception  room, 
hung  in  red  brocene,  in  the  center  of 
which  stood  an  old  lady,  somewhat 
bowed  from  the  noble,  erect  pose  of  other 
days,  but  retaining  many  elements  of 
beauty  and  that  air  of  distinction  which 
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was  her  chief  characteristic.  She  was 
dressed  in  rich  black  silk,  with  some 
costly  lace  at  her  throat  and  wrists, 
while  there  came  a  whiff  of  delicate  per- 
fume and  a  glint  of  diamonds  as  she 
held  out  her  hand,  half  covered  with 
black  lace  mits.  On  her  head  she  wore 
a  widow's  cap,  Marie  Stuart  in  shape, 
which  recalls  one  of  her  favorite  parts 
of  yore.  After  the  first  greetings  were 
over  she  began  a  personal  tour  of  the 
room,  walking  firmly,  and  speaking  with 
extraordinary  animation.  In  the  recep- 
tion room  the  most  conspicuous  object 
is  a  large  three-quarter  painting  of  her 
as  "  Elizabeth  of  England,"  the  picture, 
perhaps,  best  known  to  the  public  in 
general.  "  Ah !  "  she  said,  "  there  is  a 
tragic  story  connected  with  that  picture. 
I  was  in  New  York  with  my  company 
when  a  young  Roman,  called  Vaini,  came 
to  me  begging  to  paint  my  portrait.  As 
he  had  much  talent  and  had  fallen  on 
bad  times,  I  consented.  One  day  a  picnic 
up  the  river  was  arranged  in  my  honor, 
to  which  he  was  invited.  All  were  in 
the  best  of  spirits  and  it  promised  to 
be  one  of  the  pleasantest  recollections 
of  my  stay  in  the  States,  when,  after 
lunch,  Vaini  rose  and  with  great  humor 
proposed  a  toast  to  me,  and  then  sudden- 
ly, amid  the  general  hilarity  caused  by 
his  words,  tossed  off  his  glass  of  wine 
and,  with  a  theatrical  gesture,  drew  out 
a  revolver  and  shot  himself  dead. 
'  Bravo,  bravo,'  we  all  cried,  thinking  it 
merely  a  piece  of  good  acting,  which  en- 
thusiasm turned  to  horror  and  conster- 
nation when  we  realized  the  truth.  For 
long  I  could  not  bear  to  look  at  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  that  feeling,  of  course,  wore 
off  in  time." 

The  Marchioness's  reception  room  is 
full  of  pictures,  among  which  are  promi- 
nent those  of  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil,  who 
was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  hers,  and 
.  of  Queen  Margherita  of  Savoy,  whom 
she  always  calls  the  "  Good  Queen." 
Opening  out  of  this  is  her  own  sanctum, 
the  walls  also  lined  with  pictures  of  her 
father  and  mother,  her  children,  husband, 
herself,  etc.,  containing  a  large  desk 
covered  with  papers,  on  which  stand 
several  small  objects,  all  souvenirs  of 
one  or  another  of  her  triumphs,  a  small 
table  at  which  her  writing  is  really  done, 
and,  of  course,  the  usual  complement  of 
furniture.      Here    we    settled    ourselves 


and  then  began  a  delightful  hour,  in 
which  she  poured  forth  remembrance 
after  remembrance  with  a  clearness  and 
lucidity  wonderful  in  one  of  her  age. 

"  I  was  four  separate  times  in  the 
United  States,"  she  began,  "my  first  visit 
being  in  1866,  when  I  stayed,  I  remem- 
ber, in  New  York  at  37  West  Sixteenth 
Street,  where  I  played  at  the  Lyceum. 
The  last  time  was  in  the  season  of  1884- 
85,  and  was  a  great  event  for  me,  as  I 
acted  in  English  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
with  Booth,  who  was  of  so  intelligent 
a  genius  as  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  life 
of  any  actress  who  played  with  him.  A 
generation  seldom  produces  more  than 
one  transcendent  genius  in  a  certain  line, 
and  Booth  was  certainly  that  of  the 
United  States  in  drama.  New  York  was 
the  scene  of  another  experiment,  and  if 
I  may  say  so,  triumph  for  me.  My  plays 
in  English  had  gone  so  well  that  I  deter- 
mined to  give  way  to  the  solicitations 
of  many  friends  and  actually  played 
'  Marie  Stuart '  at  the  Bowery  Theatre 
with  German  actors,  I  speaking  English 
and  they  German,  altho  I  did  not  under- 
stand one  word  of  the  latter  language. 
The  success,  after  so  much  trepidation, 
was  particularly  sweet,  and  much  to  my 
amusement  I  often  heard  the  remark, 
'  How  well  she  must  know  German  to  be 
able  to  play  with  such  precision.'  This 
constituted  a  record  for  me  in  another 
sense,  as  it  was  my  last  real  appearance 
on  the  stage,  altho  I  have  since  recited 
for  special  occasions,  the  last  time  being 
only  four  years  ago  in  Turin." 

At  this  point  my  eye  was  caught  by  a 
framed  photograph,  together  with  v^hat 
looked  like  a  letter  yellow  with  age,  to 
which  I  pointed,  saying  that  it  evidently 
had  a  history.  "  Ah !  that,"  she  smiled, 
"  is  very  previous.  All  Americans  will 
remember  the  great  fire  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  New  York.  I  had  sent  there 
some  of  my  photographs  on  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  committee  of  management 
and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter.  One 
day,  while  traveling,  I  received  that  pho- 
tograph there  of  myself  with  that  notice, 
which,  as  you  see,  runs: 

"  Madame  Ristori. 
This  picture  was  saved  from  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  the  night  of 
the  great  fire. 

From  1865  to  1866." 
Adelaide  Ristori  has  had  a  wonderful 
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career,  of  which  she  and  her  family  are 
justly  proud.  One  may  say  that  for 
seventy-six  years  she  was  on  the  stage, 
as  her  very  first  appearance  was  at  the 
age  of  three  months,  and  her  last  at 
seventy-six  years,  when  she  recited  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  granting  of  the  Italian  Constitu- 
tion. Her  debut  as  a  baby  was  interest- 
ing, and,  while  she  created  a  sensation, 
was  not  prophetic  of  the  success  which 
she  afterward  attained.  In  the  little 
play  she  was  concealed  in  a  basket,  to  be 
brought  forth  at  an  opportune  moment 
and  placed  in  the  arms  of  a  stern  grand- 
father, but  no  sooner  was  the  basket  on 
the  stage  than  her  screams  resounded 
through  the  theater,  and  on  her  being 
quickly  extracted,  they  only  increased,  so 
that  not  a  word  could  be  heard  by  the 
audience  and  she  was  carried  ignomin- 
ously  away  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
hilarity  of  the  house.  After  that  for 
three  years  she  was  silent  as  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  when  she  again  ap- 
peared and  again  produced  shrieks  of 
amusement  from  all,  as,  at  a  most  tragic 
moment,  becoming  frightened,  she  fled 
as  fast  as  her  little  legs  could  carry  her 
to  the  wings  and  hid  herself  in  her 
mother's  petticoats.  The  strangeness, 
however,  soon  wore  off,  and  at  four  and 
a  half  she  was  reciting,  with  great  evi- 
dence of  dramatic  power,  small  farces 
and  children's  parts.  At  ten  she  was 
playing  as  little  servants,  at  twelve  as 
large  children,  a  year  later,  as  she  was 
tall  and  mature  for  her  age,  she  was  sec- 
ond actress — what  she  herself  calls  "  a 
real  monstrosity,"  but  what  she  then  did 
was  in  small  companies — and  at  four- 
teen she  became  real  first  lady,  appear- 
ing as  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  in  Silvio 
Pellico's  tragedy  of  that  name,  with  such 
success  that  advantageous  offers  at 
once  began  to  come  in.  In  giving  her 
reminiscences  Adelaide  Ristori  always 
pauses  at  this  point,  as  tho  the  memory 
of  that  period  were  particularly  sweet, 
sighs,  smiles  and  then  goes  on.  From 
that  moment  her  reputation  was  estab- 
lished, but  instead  of  "  starring,"  her 
father  thought  it  best  that  she  should 
enter  the  Royal  Company  in  the  pay  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  contract  being 
that  she,  her  father  and  two  or  three  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters  should  be  &t  the 


disposition  of  the  company  on  a  salary 
of  $600  a  year  for  them  all ;  and,  what  is 
more  singular  still,  they  thought  them- 
selves extremely  lucky  to  get  such  posi- 
tions. Here  her  real  theatrical  educa- 
tion began,  and  this  woman,  one  of  the 
greatest  tragic  actresses  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  says  of  herself,  what  seems 
almost  incomprehensible,  "  My  tempera- 
ment made  me  incline  greatly  to  the 
tender  and  gentle." 

London  was  the  scene  of  one  of  her 
greatest  triumphs,  as  it  was  there  she 
conceived,  what  for  a  foreigner  was  at 
that  time  a  tremendous  step,  the  idea 
of  playing  in  a  language  which  she  bare- 
ly knew.  Mrs.  Wood,  mother  of  the 
celebrated  actress,  encouraged  and 
coached  her,  so  that  after  two  weeks 
she  recited  privately  parts  of  "  Macbeth  " 
with  such  success  that  her  friends  in- 
sisted on  having  the  whole  play  and  in 
public.  It  was  through  playing  "  Mac- 
beth "  that  her  eyesight  began  to  fail, 
the  twenty  minutes  or  so  with  eyes  fixed 
and  staring,  together  with  the  glare  and 
heat  of  the  footlights  caused  such  weak- 
ness that  for  some  time  after  the  play 
was  over  tears  continued  to  flow  down 
her  cheeks. 

"  The  play  which  was  my  favorite,  if 
I  can  be  said  to  have  had  one,  was 
'  Marie  Antoinette,'  and  so  sad  was  it 
that  not  only  the  audience  but  the  actors 
were  touched.  At  the  rehearsals,  espe- 
cially of  the  scene  in  prison,  we  were  all 
so  affected  that  it  was  common  to  see 
tears  on  the  cheeks  of  every  one,  while 
suppressed  sobs  were  not  infrequent." 

Adelaide  Ristori  married  young  the 
Marquis  Capranica  del  Grillo,  who  was 
of  a  noble  Roman  family,  but  not  until 
after  much  hesitation,  lest  matrimony 
might  interfere  with  the  career  which 
had  so  infatuated  her.  However,  it  was 
her  fortune  to  encounter  one  who  loved 
her  art  as  she  did  and  who  enjoyed  her 
triumphs  as  she  herself  could  not  do. 
The  Marquis  left  home  and  country  to 
accompany  her  in  her  wanderings  all 
over  the  world,  and  in  return  received  a 
sincere  affection  and  fidelity  which  never 
wavered.  They  had  four  children,  two 
of  whom  died  in  infancy;  the  remaining 
two  are  Donna  Bianca,  of  most  fascinat- 
ing beauty,  and  Marquis  Giorgio,  whose 
three    children    ^re   her    deligfht.     Such 
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children  were  never  before  seen  and,  if 
one  may  believe  their  grandmother,  never 
will  be  again. 

As  I  rose  to  go  I  made  some  simple 
remark  about  her  husband,  when  she 
said:  "This  anniversary  of  my  8oth 
birthday,  proud  as  I  am  that  my  country- 
men wish  to  honor  me,  and  grateful  as 


I  am  that  other  countries  remember  me, 
will  not  be  a  day  of  entire  rejoicing,  as 
my  dear  husband  died  just  ten  years 
ago  on  my  birthday,  the  29th  of  January, 
after  six  months  of  suffering.  I  wished 
to  change  the  date  of  the  fetes,  but  that 
was  impossible,  as  it  is,  after  all,  a  pri- 
vate grief." 

Rome,  Italy. 


Lincoln's    Social    Isolation 

By  H.  C.  Whitney 

[Mr.  Whitney  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln  from  1859  t'^l  'he  latter's  death.  His  "  Life  on  the  Circuit  with 
Lincoln  "  and  "  Lincoln's  Last  Speech  "  are  among  his  best  known  works.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  has 
held  several  political  offices. — Editor.] 


ON  May  27th,  1856,  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
I  were  staying  over  night  at  De- 
catur, and  in  the  evening  we 
walked  out  to  the  public  square,  and 
when  we  had  reached  a  particular  spot, 
after  verifying  it,  he  said,  partly  to  him- 
self and  partly  to  me:  "Here,  on  this  exact 
spot,  twenty-six  years  ago,  I  stood  alone 
by  our  wagon,  which  contained  all  that 
my  father  and  I  owned  in  the  world." 
This  incident,  and  his  manner  of  viewing 
it,  v/as  typical  and  symbolical  of  his 
entire  career:  for,  altho  his  life  was 
largely  hedged  in  by  crowds  and  his 
career  and  destiny  wrought  out  in  co- 
operation with  others,  yet  his  essential 
self,  the  thinking  part,  was  passed  in  so- 
cial isolation. 

When  he  had  a  difficult  case  to  develop 
and  mature  he  would  be  missing;  this 
was  more  especially  true  of  his  life  on 
the  circuit,  or  when  he  desired  to  make 
an  extra  effort  he  would  hide  somewhere, 
and  in  silence,  isolation  and  secrecy,  by 
reflection  and  self-introspection,  mature 
his  plans.  Nor  would  he  have  any  stated 
or  especial  place  to  conceal  himself ;  the 
unused  back-room  of  a  law-office,  or  an 
obscure  corner  of  a  clerk's,  treasurer's  or 
sheriff's  office — or  a  lonely  bedroom  of 
some  of  the  traveling  bar — the  obscure 
streets  of  the  village,  or  the  woods  or 
country  roads  ;  eacli  and  all  were  alike 
servicealjle,  and  equally  put  in  requisition 
by  him  ;  and  by  lonely  drill  and  mental 
discipline  he  would  grasp  and  compre- 
hend the  whole  scope  and  plan,  and  all 
essential  details  of  the  case  within  the 


compass  of  his  mind  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. 

As  a  law  student  (if  his  sparse  efforts 
in  that  line  may  warrant  such  designa- 
tion), it  was  the  same;  he  would  perch 
himself  on  top  of  a  wood-pile  in  the 
shade,  and,  as  the  sun  intruded,  would 
grind  around  in  the  shade.  One  day  Rus- 
sell Godby,  an  irreverent  farmer  (whom 
Lincoln  used  to  habitually  help  in  hog- 
killing  time)  saw  him  on  top  of  a  wood- 
pile, with  a  book  in  his  hand.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  spectacle :  "  Mawnin', 
Abe!"  "Mawnin'!"  "What's  yer 
readin'?"  said  he,  curiously.  "I  hain't 
a  readin' — I'm  studyin'  " — was  replied. 
"What's  yer  studyin'?"  asked  Godby. 
"  Law,"  said  Abe,  laconically.  Godby 
was  almost  paralyzed :  "  Good  God  Al- 
mighty !  "  gasped  he. 

His  conception,  scheme,  method  and 
chronology  of  emancipation  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rigorous  law.  Several 
of  his  generals,  as  well  as  others  of  his 
supporters,  attempted  to  forestall  him  in 
this.  He  brushed  all  away  and  in  the 
secrecy  of  social  isolation  matured  and 
promulgated  the  final  plan  alone.  To 
mention  a  minor  matter ;  the  house-di- 
vided-against-itself  speech  was  incubated 
and  brought  forth,  full-fledged,  in  the 
silence  and  secrecy  of  social  isolation ; 
nor  could  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  most 
ardent  friends  stay  its  advent. 

On  January  5th,  1859,  the  Legislature 
elected  Senator  Douglas  to  be  his  own 
successor  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
over  Lincoln,  who  was  the  candidate  of 
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the  opposition ;  after  which  the  Demo- 
crats proceeded  to  paint  the  city  very  red. 

I  repaired  at  once  to  the  law-office  of 
Lincoln  &  Herndon,  expecting  to  find 
the  junior  partner  for  the  sympathetic 
offices  of  condolence ;  but  found  instead, 
Lincoln,  alone  and  dejected,  brooding 
over  his  adverse  political  defeat.  I  re- 
gret to  remember,  that,  instead  of  con- 
doling with  him,  so  as  to  lighten  his  dis- 
comfiture, I  abused  him,  as  being  the 
cause  of  his  and  his  friends'  undoing. 

And  I  can  never  forget  the  sad  and 
spiritless  way  in  which  he  defended  him- 
self from  my  attacks.  We  sat  together 
in  the  cheerless,  dismal  office  till  after 
dark,  when  he  went  with  me  to  my  hotel, 
and,  in  fact,  remained  with  me  till  a  late 
hour.  He  said  with  bitterness :  "  I  ex- 
pect every  one  to  desert  me." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  model  citizen,  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  citizen  of  the  whole 
State,  and  ultimately  of  the  whole  nation, 
altho,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  his 
affiliations  were  purely  local  and  quad- 
rated with  Sangamon  alone.  Yet,  with 
larger  experiences,  his  social  and  politi- 
cal horizon  expanded  and  enlarged,  and 
he  was  no  more  intimately  in  touch  with 
the  people  of  Springfield  or  Sangamon 
County  than  with  those  of  Logan  or 
Champaign.  He  deemed  himself  to  be  as 
much  obligated  to  the  people  of  any  other 
village  in  the  bestowment  of  official  or 
other  favors  as  to  those  at  his  immediate 
home.  In  his  appointments  to  office  he 
wholly  ignored  geographical  lines,  except 
that,  fearing  the  charge  of  favoritism,  he 
discriminated  against  his  own  city;  and 
none  of  the  judicial  appointments  for  his 
own  judicial  district  were  from  Spring- 
field. 

And  in  his  entire  administration  at 
Washington  it  was,  in  principle,  the 
same :  he  really  wanted  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter— Judd — from  his  own  State,  but  he 
considered  that  his  State  had  had  enough 
consideration  in  his  own  election.  He  had 
no  more  regard,  in  the  matter  of  execu- 
tive favors,  for  Illinois  than  for  Maine. 
Geographical  propinquity  and  social  pro- 
pinquity had  no  alliance  in  his  mind ;  his 
social  area  embraced  the  whole  State  and 
ultimately  the  entire  nation.  His  field 
was  the  world.  He  dwelt  in  principles 
and  institutions.  To  him  men  were  but 
agents  or  media,  to  originate,  promulgate 


or  enforce  principles,  and  a  man's  local- 
ity had  naught  to  do  with  his  efficiency 
in  that  respect;  and  the  acme  and  high- 
water  mark  of  such  social  pastimes  as  he 
allowed  himself  was  achieved  on  the  cir- 
cuit with  the  "  boys "  (as  we  were 
called)  during  court-time. 

This  catholicity  (as  contradistin- 
guished from  anything  special)  of  asso- 
ciation and  consequent  failure  to  localize 
his  social  and  political  attachments,  will 
serve  to  explain,  in  some  sort,  the  lack  of 
that  ardent  sympathy  for  him  at  home 
which  sometimes  (and  especially  on  elec- 
tion day  in  November,  i860)  cropped 
out.  The  bitterness  of  partisan  politics, 
especially  on  the  part  of  those  who 
deemed  his  anti-slavery  sentiments  as 
recusant  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  aided 
this  feeling,  and  his  omission  to  recog- 
nize his  home  neighbors  sufficiently  in 
the  distribution  of  Federal  offices  all 
combined  to  engender  a  considerable  so- 
cial alienation,  and  prevented  him  from 
being,  as  abstractly  and  on  his  individual 
merits  he  would  have  been,  an  ideally 
popular  citizen.  Not  that  he  was  un- 
popular, but  he  should  have  been  popular 
to  the  verge  of  enthusiasm,  as  he  was 
when  news  of  the  location  of  the  capital 
at  Springfield  reached  the  then  insig- 
nificant little  village. 

He  was  a  most  rigid  supporter  of  all 
laws,  those  which  were  conventional  and 
unimportant  as  well  as  those  which  were 
vital ;  paid  his  debts  and  taxes  promptly ; 
did  not  allow  his  little  real  estate  to  get 
on  the  delinquent  list,  nor  violate  or  omit 
any  other  political  duty.  He  drank  no 
liquor  at  any  period  of  his  life  and  did 
not  visit  a  saloon  (altho  it  was  a  law- 
yer-like habit  to  do  so)  on  any  pretense 
whatever ;  neither  did  he  obtrude  advice 
or  a  pertinacious  temperance  lecture  on 
those  who  did  so.  We  were  once  in- 
vited to  visit  a  primitive  vineyard  in  Ver- 
million County,  and  to  taste  the  several 
varieties  of  home-made  wine.  It  aflfected 
no  one  but  Lincoln,  but  it  did  affect  him : 
"  Fellers,  I'm  getting  drunk,"  said  he, 
comically. 

In  the  vital  matter  of  religion  he  had 
no  opportunity  for  development  in  the 
davs  of  his  vouth ;  and,  in  consequence, 
his  views  were  extremely  latitudinarian, 
but  in  his  more  mature  years  his  reli- 
gious belief  was  modified  thus :  he  be- 
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Heved  in  a  Creator  of  all  things,  who  had 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  possessing  all 
power  and  wisdom,  establishing  a  prin- 
ciple in  obedience  to  which  worlds  move 
and  are  upheld  and  animal  and  vegetable 
life  come  into  existence ;  he  also  fully  be- 
lieved in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  fully  be- 
lieved in  a  superintending  and  overruling 
Providence  that  guides  and  controls  the 
operations  of  the  world,  but  maintained 
that  law  and  order,  and  not  their  viola- 
tion or  suspension,  are  the  appointed 
means  by  which  this  Providence  is  exer- 
cised. Just  after  his  lamented  death  his 
dearest  friend,  Joshua  F.  Speed,  gave  the 
latest  testimony  regarding  the  religious 
attitude  of  his  lamented  friend  and  which 
may  be  implicitly  relied  upon  as  veritable 
truth,  thus : 

"  When  I  knew  him,  in  early  life,  he  was  a 
skeptic.  He  had  tried  hard  to  be  a  believer, 
but  his  reason  could  not  grasp  and  solve  the 
great  problem  as  taught.  .  .  .  He  often 
said  that  the  most  ambitious  man  might  live 
to  see  every  hope  fail,  but  no  Christian  could 
live  to  see  his  fail,  because  fulfilment  could 
only  come  when  life  ended.  .  .  .  The  only 
evidence  I  have  of  any  change  was  in  the  sum- 
mer before  he  was  killed.  I  was  invited  out 
to  the  Soldiers'  Home  to  spend  the  night.  As 
I  entered  the  room,  near  night,  he  was  sitting 
near  a  window  intently  reading  his  Bible.  Ap- 
proaching him,  I  said,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so 
profitably  engaged.'  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  I  am 
profitably  engaged.'  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  if  you 
have  recovered  from  your  skepticism,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not.'  Looking  me  ear- 
nestly in  the  face,  and  placing  his  hand  on  my 
shoulders,  he  said,  '  You  are  wrong,  Speed ; 
take  all  of  this  book  upon  reason  that  you  can, 
and  the  balance  on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and 
die  a  happier  and  better  man.'  " 

He  was  not  polite  or  polished  ex- 
teriorly ;  his  grace  and  amenities  were 
of  the  heart  and  aflfections ;  he  was 
abashed  and  embarrassed  in  the  presence 
of  females — in  fact,  in  any  kind  of  gen- 
teel society  of  strangers.  We  were  once 
being  entertained  at  a  private  house  on 
the  circuit,  and  three  ladies  and  he  and 
I  were  in  the  parlor;  he  took  shelter  be- 
neath my  wing  and  got  along  so-so  until 
I  was  called  to  the  front  door  to  see  a 
client.  Upon  my  return  I  found  him  ill 
at  ease,  a  very  personification  of  awk- 
wardness and  bashfulness.  His  legs  and 
arms  seemed  to  be  in  the  way ;  they  ap- 
peared to  be  committing  a  social  offense 


by  being  there.  But  it  was  seldom  that 
he  went  into  society  anywhere;  he  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  his  boon  companions 
of  the  circuit,  or  frank  solitude.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  Bloomington  Conven- 
tion, in  1856,  several  of  us  attendant 
thereupon  were  guests  at  Judge  Davis's 
house  by  his  invitation,  in  his  absence. 
Lincoln  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all 
present,  including  our  hostess,  who  was 
not  only  a  thoroughly  domestic  lady  of 
rare  attainments,  but  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  style  and  pretensions  as  well. 
Evidently  there  was  no  reason  for  con- 
straint, but  as  we  came  into  the  dining 
room  the  first  time  Lincoln  adroitly  and 
prematurely  sat  at  a  side  of  the  table. 
"  Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  Mrs.  Davis, 
"  I  expected  you  to  take  Mr.  Davis's 
place."  "  I  thought  so,"  said  he,  with  a 
chuckle,  "  and  that's  the  reason  I  hurried 
up  and  got  here.  Whitney's  a  young 
man ;  let  him  run  the  carving." 

He  had  this  marked  peculiarity,  a 
fruit  of  his  social  isolation,  that,  al- 
tho  he  was  the  most  amiable  and 
courteous  of  associates  in  a  case,  yet  if  he 
was  expected  to  take  the  lead  the  opin- 
ions of  his  colleagues  had  no  influence 
upon  him  whatever ;  but  he  would  pursue 
his  own  independent  course  in  its  man- 
agement ;  he  would  not  attempt  to  prose- 
lyte or  antagonize  the  others,  but  when 
he  differed  radically  from  them  he  was 
prone  not  to  reveal  his  views,  but  they 
would  learn  his  views,  differing  from 
theirs  and  sometimes  to  their  dismay,  in 
his  argument  to  the  court  or  jury.  But 
he  was  not  punctilious  as  to  his  position 
in  or  attitude  to  a  case;  and  he  would, 
with  equal  zest,  make  the  argument,  ex- 
amine the  witnesses,  search  authorities, 
draft  pleadings,  conduct  outside  negotia- 
tions and  even,  when  necessary,  run  of 
errands  in  connection  with  the  case. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  on  Sep- 
tember 13th,  1862,  a  party  of  Chicago 
clergymen  visited  the  President  to  urge 
emancipation,  and  that,  in  order  to  draw 
them  out,  he  took  vigorous  ground 
against  it,  altho  the  proposed  docu- 
ment was  then  ready  to  be  issued,  and 
was  issued  some  few  days  later.  Leon- 
ard Swett  says : 

"  Judge  Dickey  telegraphed  to  me  to  go  to 
Washington  to  secure  an  order  he  wanted 
about  the  Fourth  Illinois  Cavalry,  of  which  he 
was  then  Colonel,  and  I  reached  the  capital  the 
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next  week  after  these  clergymen  had  been 
there;  I  got  an  interview  with  the  President 
early  in  the  morning  and,  arising  to  go,  he 
said :  '  How  long  have  you  been  here ;  and  what 
have  you  got  to  do  ?  '  and  being  told  that  I 
came  only  on  the  day  before,  he  said :  '  Sit 
down.  I  want  to  consult  you.  If  you  had  been 
here  a  week  I  would  not  give  a  cent  for  your 
opinion,'  and  then  he  read  me  letters  from 
Wendell  Phillips,  Count  de  Gasparin  and 
others,  and  occupied  all  the  morning  until   12 


o'clock  ...  in  talking  about  an  emanci- 
pation proclamation;  considering  every  objec- 
tion he  could  think  of  against  it — asking  in  the 
whole  interview  my  opinion  of  nothing ;  going 
over  the  whole  question,  simply  making  me  a 
friendly  audience ;  and  yet,  at  the  very  time  I 
was  there,  and  the  very  time  the  Chicago 
clergymen  were  there,  the  proclamation,  in  its 
rough  draft  .  .  .  was  then  written  out  and 
was  lying  in  the  table-drawer  in  the  very  room 
we  were  talking  in." 
Beachmont,  Mass. 


What    a    Catholic    Mission    Is 

By  the  Rev.  A.   P.  Doyle,  C.S.P. 

[Father  Doyle,  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul  (Paulist  Fathers),  is  editor  of  The  Catholic  World  and  is  very- 
active  in  developing  the  efficiency  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  in  organizing  various  movements  for  the  social  better- 
ment of  the  people.  In  such  service  he  may  be  called  the  leading  representative  of  his  Church  in  this  city.  The 
Paulist  Fathers  were  originally  converts  from  Protestantism  and  have  introduced  or  developed  fresh  methods  of 
religious  work,  among  them  the  missions  described. — Editor.] 


AMISSION  in  the  Roman  CathoHc 
Church  is  differentiated  by  its 
essential  characteristics  from  a 
"  revival  "  or  from  "  protracted  meet- 
ings," or  from  any  other  method  em- 
ployed in  non-Catholic  churches  where- 
by dormant  spiritual  energies  are 
aroused. 

The  revival  is  an  appeal  to  the  people 
"  to  have  faith,"  "  to  believe  in  Christ," 
"  to  come  to  Jesus,"  but  with  the  Cath- 
olic people  the  grounds  of  their  faith  are 
so  secure  that  they  offer  a  stable  founda- 
tion and  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  dis- 
turbed. In  giving  a  Catholic  mission 
appeals  are  made  for  right  living.  The 
people  are  exhorted  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments. 

The  pertinency  of  these  remarks  just 
now  is  in  the  fact  that  there  are  going 
on  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the 
Upper  West  Side,  in  two  of  the  Catholic 
churches,  missions  which  are  command- 
ing the  attendance  of  5,000  people  each 
night  and  two-thirds  of  this  number  each 
morning  at  5  o'clock.  These  missions 
are  being  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers,  and  inasmuch  as  they 
are  awakening  a  profound  interest  among 
all  classes  of  people  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  something  of  the  methods 
followed  in  a  mission  and  the  results 
attained. 

Missions  are  held  at  periodical  inter- 
vals in  every  Catholic  parish.  In  the 
larger   city   parishes,   where   the   people 


have  more  to  contend  with  spiritually, 
and  where  there  is  a  constant  coming 
and  going  of  the  parishioners,  the  usual 
interval  is  three  years.  In  country  par- 
ishes, where  the  people  are  more  or  less 
permanent,  every  five  years  is  consid- 
ered a  good  interval.  Missionaries  are 
generally  the  members  of  religious  or- 
ders. They  are  invited  by  the  pastor 
to  "  give  a  mission."  The  date  is  an- 
nounced for  some  weeks  beforehand,  and 
the  people  are  urged  by  the  local  clergy 
to  prepare  for  the  mission.  It  is  plainly 
given  out  that  the  mission  is  intended 
for  every  one  and  that  no  one  can  exempt 
himself  from  its  obligations,  and  that 
no  worldly  affairs  should  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  one's  attendance  at  the 
services.  When  the  missionaries  come 
to  the  parish  they  find  the  people  well 
prepared,  eager  to  listen,  ready  to  learn, 
prepared  to  do.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood among  the  Catholic  people  that 
so  great  a  season  of  grace  as  a  mission 
is  should  not  be  neglected,  and  not  to 
have  come  to  the  mission  is  a  stigma 
that  very  few  care  to  carry.  It  is  not 
difficult  under  the  influence  of  a  senti- 
ment like  this  to  command  the  presence 
of  the  entire  Catholic  population  of  a 
parish. 

So  eager  are  the  people  to  make  a 
mission,  and,  as  a  consequence,  such 
crowds  are  in  attendance,  that  in  a  large 
parish  it  is  often  necessary  to  divide  the 
people  in  order  that  all  may  attend  and 
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be  comfortably  seated  during  the  exer- 
cises. It  is  usual  to  take  the  women 
the  first  week  and  the  men  the  second 
week,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  women  and  the  men  into  the 
married  and  single  people.  In  the  mis- 
sion now  going  on  in  the  church  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers  the  first  week  was  de- 
voted to  the  married  women,  the  second 
to  the  unmarried  women,  the  third  to 
the  married  men,  and  the  fourth  to  the 
unmarried  men ;  and  then  there  is  al- 
ways found  a  large  number  of  non- 
Catholics  in  whom  a  certain  interest  has 
been  awakened  by  the  throngs  attending 
the  services  and  who  are  therefore  de- 
sirous of  knowing  more  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  and  practice.  For  this  latter 
class  a  separate  week  of  instructions  is 
given,  explaining  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  At  the  missions  for  non-Cath- 
olics, in  order  to  give  point  to  their  in- 
quiries, they  are  invited  to  write  out 
their  queries  concerning  doctrinal  mat- 
ters and  place  them  in  a  Question  Box 
that  is  located  in  a  convenient  place,  and 
each  evening  these  questions  are  an- 
swered from  the  pulpit. 

A  good  mission  invariably  results  in 
stirring  up  the  careless  to  a  more  active 
practice  of  their  religious  life  and  in  call- 
ing back  to  practical  Christian  living 
many  who  had  fallen  away  from  their 
duty. 

The  first  note  of  the  mission  is  the 
note  of  penance — that  is,  a  sorrow  for 
sin,  with  a  desire  to  do  something  nota- 
ble in  order  to  make  evident  the  sincerity 
of  the  purpose. 

It  was  the  great  sermon  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  which  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  coming  of  Christ.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  sentiment  of  penance  the 
people  are  aroused  to  make  sacrifices. 
They  shorten  their  hours  of  sleep ;  they 
arise  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
and  are  present  at  the  first  service,  which 
begins  exactly  at  five  o'clock.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  Dr.  Hastings,  the  venerable 
president  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, some  years  ago,  in  an  address  to 
the  students,  tell  of  the  admiration  he 
felt  for  the  Catholic  people,  whom  he 
heard  hurrying  along  to  the  mission  in 
a  neighboring  church  at  half-past  four 
in  the  morning,  the  crunching  of  the 
crisp  snow  under  their  feet  and  the 
cheery  salutations  as  they  ran  along.     It 


is  not  only  the  plain  people  who  are  used 
to  early  rising  who  come  to  the  five 
o'clock  service,  but  the  well-to-do, — 
women  who  have  luxurious  homes  and 
men  who  are  busily  engaged  in  profes- 
sional life  all  day  long.  They,  too,  feel 
that  as  long  as  health  permits  there  is 
no  privilege  of  station  or  wealth  that 
exempts  them  from  the  obligations  of 
early  rising  during  the  entire  week  of 
the  mission. 

.  The  mission  is  usually  a  week  long. 
The  course  of  sermons  is  as  follows : 
Sunday  night  the  soul  is  the  topic,  its 
value  and  the  necessity  of  making  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  save  it.  The  key-note  of 
this  sermon  is  "  What  doth  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ?  "  The  sermons  are  always 
carefully  prepared.  They  are  couched 
not  in  oratorical  phrases,  but  they  are 
made  in  a  powerful  direct  appeal  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  hearer.  The  mis- 
sionary by  his  work  in  the  confessional 
acquires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  He  meets  men  face  to  face 
and  learns  their  thoughts  and  the  inner 
secrets  of  their  souls.  This  knowledge 
becomes  a  most  powerful  lever  in  the 
preaching  of  his  sermons.  His  sermon 
is  no  academic  essay,  nor  is  it  a  ranting 
appeal,  but  it  is  a  well  digested,  practical, 
argumentative  discourse,  convincing  the 
mind  and  touching  the  heart,  and  moving 
the  soul  to  repentance.  The  second 
night's  sermon  is  on  the  enormity  of  sin  ; 
the  third  on  death,  its  suddenness  at  best, 
its  consequences  if  one  dies  an  enemy 
of  God,  and  its  blessing  if  one  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  judge.  The  next 
night's  sermon  is  on  Judgment,  the  Gen- 
eral at  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  Par- 
ticular at  the  close  of  one's  life.  These 
sermons,  following  along  one  after  an- 
other, are  like  the  blows  of  a  battering 
ram  at  the  gates  of  a  fortified  city. 
There  are  few  who  can  resist.  Then 
follows  the  sermon  full  of  sweeting  and 
unction,  "  Come  to  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  burdened  " — a  sermon  of  the 
love  of  Christ  for  sinners,  in  which  the 
poor,  downcast  sinner  is  picked  up  in  the 
arms  of  the  loving  Savior.  The  foun- 
tains of  the  deep  are  broken  up  and  he 
is  ready  to  pour  out  the  story  of  his  sins 
in  the  solitude  of  the  confessional. 

To  get  a  man  to  make  his  confession 
with  deep  contrition,  to  make  him  prom- 
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ise  a  complete  amendment  of  life,  to  urge 
him  freely  and  of  his  own  accord  to  give 
up  all  the  occasions  of  sin,  to  make 
whatever  restitution  the  justice  of  God 
requires  of  him,  to  forgive  his  enemies 
and  be  reconciled  with  those  with  whom 
he  has  quarreled  and  to  purge  his  heart 
of  all  hatreds — these  are  the  ends  to  be 
attained  by  the  mission,  and  only  the  mis- 
sionary knows  how  well  this  is  done  by 
the  machinery  of  the  mission.  The  day 
of  judgment  alone  will  reveal  the  secrets 
of  the  confessional,  but  one  of  the  most 
consoling  things  that  a  confessor  can  en- 
joy as  he  sits  through  the  long  hours, 
sometimes  eleven  and  twelve  in  a  day, 
during  which  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  people  come  to  him  one  after  another, 
is  the  manifest  signs  of  deep  and  thor- 
ough-going repentance.  He  does  not 
know  who  the  penitents  are,  he  does  not 
care.  He  knows  they  are  sinners  with 
a  load  of  sin,  and  while  kneeling  on  the 
other  side  of  a  partition,  through  a  wire 
screen  they  pour  out  their  tale  of  sin. 
This  is  the  best  requital  for  the  long 
hours  of  labor.  The  previous  days  of 
prayer  have  examined  their  consciences 
so  that  they  come  not  merely  to  say  that 
they  are  sinners  in  a  general,  perfunctory 
way,  but  that  they  have  violated  this  and 
that  commandment,  and  that  if  God  will 
blot  out  their  offenses  they  are  deter- 
mined to  walk  in  the  paths  of  rectitude. 
No  one  but  a  Catholic  who  has  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  confession,  who  has  a 
consecrated  friend  in  the  priestly  confess- 
or, one  to  whom  he  can  reveal  the  inner- 
most secrets  of  his  heart,  and  do  so  with 
absolute  confidence,  can  realize  the  joy 
of  the  shriven  heart.  I  have  seen  strong 
men,  who  feared  not  to  face  the  cannon's 
mouth,  but  who  trembled  as  an  aspen 
leaf  when  they  knelt  in  the  confessional, 
but  when  it  was  all  over  they  felt  as 
tho  they  were  floating  on  wings  of  air. 
Their  hearts  were  as  light  as  birds. 

Then  from  the  confessional  they  go  to 
communion,  where  they  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  a  supreme  em- 
brace of  love.  The  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  places  the  standards  of  holy 
living.  No  one  dares  to  approach  the 
altar  unless  he  is  purified  from  sin,  lest 
"  he  would  eat  and  drink  judgment  to 
himself."  When  he  comes  he  has  done 
all  that  human  nature,  assisted  by  grace, 


can  do  to  guarantee  his  perseverance  in 
his  good  resolutions.  He  has  come  of 
his  own  accord,  he  has  made  a  manifesta- 
tion of  heart  in  the  confessional,  he  has 
laid  bare  the  motives  of  his  repentance, 
and  they  have  been  adjudged  worthy;  he 
has  restored  all  ill-gotten  gain  and  re- 
paired whatever  injury  he  has  done  to 
his  neighbor  or  has  given  a  satisfactory 
promise  that  it  would  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible ;  he  has  pledged  his  word  on  his 
knees  that  he  will  keep  the  command- 
ments, and  then,  and  then  only,  is  he  al- 
lowed to  go  to  communion. 

One  may  easily  see  what  powerful 
machinery  for  reformation  of  life  a  mis- 
sion is.  I  have  known  whole  parishes 
regenerated  through  its  influence.  I  have 
known  many  a  soul  completely  trans- 
formed so  that  they  have  cast  their  wick- 
edness behind  them  and  have  become 
whole-souled  in  their  service  of  God. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  say  that  along 
with  the  sermons  goes  a  series  of  instruc- 
tions on  the  nature  of  confession,  on  the 
commandments  and  on  the  means  of 
perseverance.  The  evening  instructions 
preceding  the  important  sermons  are  on 
points  of  Church  teaching. 

The  composite  effect  of  the  preaching 
is  to  produce  a  deep,  strong  and  yet  quiet 
enthusiasm.  There  is  no  physical 
frenzy  about  the  effect,  there  are  no 
exalted  mental  states,  to  be  inevitably 
followed  by  dejection  and  prostration 
when  the  effect  has  worn  off.  There  is 
HO  morbid  moroseness,  nor  any  high- 
strung  resolutions  which  cannot  be  kept. 
It  is  simply  a  quiet,  determined  and  effi- 
cacious resolve  to  avoid  sin  and  love 
God.  Many  ill-regulated  revivals  have 
their  aftermath  in  riotous  backslidings 
and  a  repetition  of  these  sentiments  soon 
disgusts  one  with  all  religion. 

A  mission  deprecates  excitement,  it 
calms  undue  enthusiasms.  It  appeals  to 
the  will  through  the  judgment  and  it 
places  a  man  in  the  attitude  of  serving 
God  as -best  he  can  by  keeping  the  com- 
mandments. 

In  the  missions  now  going  on  in  the 
Upper  West  Side  there  will  be  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  confessions 
heard.  The  mere  statement  of  this  fact 
in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  may 
easily  persuade  one  how  efficacious  a 
means  of  salvation  a  mission  is. 

New  York  City. 


Modern    Olympian    Games    Movement 

By  Henry  J.    Furber,  Jr. 

President  of  the  International  Olympian  Games  Association 


WHILE  the  International  Olympian 
Games  of  1904  are  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  the  real  significance  of 
this  event  is  lost  unless  it  is  understood 
that  the  United  States,  not  Chicago,  was 
designated  as  the  scene  of  this  greatest  of 
modem  athletic  meets.  In  the  broadest 
and  truest  sense,  therefore,  this  is  an  in- 
ternational matter  and  one  which  should 
make  a  universal  appeal  to  the  pride  and 
patriotism  of  every  American. 

Despite  the  great  publicity  which  has 
been  given  this  movement,  its  origin  and 
purposes  are  not  generally  understood. 
For  this  reason,  and  especially  because 
The  Independent  is  so  widely  read  by 
teachers  and  students  in  the  universities, 
colleges  and  schools  of  this  country,  I 
welcome  the  invitation  of  its  editor  brief- 
ly to  outline  its  history,  scope  and  plans. 

With  headquarters  in  Paris  and  hav- 
ing as  chairman  Baron  Pierre  de  Couber- 
tin,  is  the  parent  organization,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  this  impressive 
spectacle  will  be  presented.  This  is  called 
the  "  Comite  International  Olympique," 
composed  of  distinguished  and  of  noble 
and  titled  citizens  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  of  this  celebrated  body  that  it  is  the 
most  notable  guardian  of  the  interests  of 
manly  sports  to-day  existing  anywhere 
in  the  world.  It  is  this  organization 
which  determines  in  what  countries  this 
historic  carnival  of  sports  shall  be  held ; 
and  it  is  active  in  keeping  the  interests  of 
this  noble  movement  so  before  the  Euro- 
pean monarchs  and  leaders  of  the  social 
world  that  it  commands  the  interest  of 
all  the  courts  and  the  capitals  of  fashion. 

Happily  it  is  not  easy  for  the  average 
American  to  feel  surprise  when  any  in- 
international  event  is  "  captured  "  by 
America.  This  seems  to  him  natural,  if 
not  inevitable,  so  accustomed  has  he 
grown  to  the  conquests  which  have 
been  won  by  "  Yankee  push."  But  a 
moment's  reflection  will  convince  him 
tl  ?♦  he  is  entitled  to  feel  a  special  surprise 
atid  gntification  regarding  the  selection 
\''4 


of  the  United  States  for  the  Olympian 
meet  of  1904.  The  reason  is  this :  Sports 
and  pastimes  are  practically  the  business 
of  the  men  who  lead  in  the  social  world 
of  Europe.  These  members  of  the  lei- 
sure class  do  not  largely  give  themselves 
to  business  pursuits,  this  being  against 
their  training  and  traditions.     Many,  if 
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not  most  of  them,  consequently  find  the 
outlet  for  their  energies  in  some  sport  or 
pastime  in  which  they  attain  high  profi- 
ciency— and  feel  as  much  pride  in  that 
as  the  average  American  does  in  making 
a  fortune.  As  a  result  of  these  condi- 
tions— like  or  dislike  them  as  we  may — 
we  find  that  sport  in  Europe  has  evolved 
into  an  "  applied  science "  and  has 
reached  a  high  stage  of  development. 
Keeping  this  condition  clearly  in  view,  is 
it  not  cause  for  peculiar  satisfaction  on 
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the  part  of  all  Americans  that  a  Euro- 
pean committee  should  name  the  United 
States  as  the  scene  of  the  next  "  Interna- 
tional Olympia? " 

The  Olympian  games  were  revived  at 
Athens  in  1896,  sixteen  hundred  years 
after  the  ancient  Greeks  had  celebrated 
the  last  of  the  classic  contests  known  by 
that  name.  The  stadium  was  restored  as 
of  olden  times ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Greece  and  eighty  thousand  peo- 
ple the  sports  of  antiquity  were  repro- 
duced. In  1900  the  games  were  held  in 
Paris,  when  to  the  program  of  ancient 
contests  were  added  many  of  the  present 
age.  In  May,  1901,  the  Comite  Interna- 
tional Olympique  convened  in  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site  for  the 
games  of  1904.  Among  the  aspirants 
for  choice  were  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago.  At  the  end  of  a  pro- 
tracted meeting  it  was  decided  that  the 
next  contests  should  take  place  in  the 
United  States,  and  Chicago,  in  view  of 
its  climate,  location,  hotel  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  was  chosen  as  the  favored 
city. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment and  its  parent  organization.  Di- 
rectly, the  great  event  of  1904  is  in 
charge  of  the  International  Olympian 
Games  Association,  a  corporation  hold- 
ing a  charter  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
In  the  by-laws  of  the  association  it  is 
provided  that  all  profits  above  an  annual 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  shall  go  to  the 
Comite  International  Olympique. 

One  effective  way  in  which  to  indicate 
the  character  and  scope  of  this  enterprise 
is  to  review  the  principal  committees  al- 
ready appointed,  noting  the  personnel  of 
their  membership  and  the  scope  of  the 
work  each  is  to  perform. 

Upon  the  Inter-Collegiate  Committee 
devolves  the  labor  of  bringing  every  uni- 
versity and  college  of  this  country,  not  to 
speak  of  the  leading  educational  institu- 
tions of  other  lands,  into  fullest  sympathy 
and  active  co-operation  with  the  move- 
ment. Of  this  committee  Dr.  William  R. 
Harper,  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  the  chairman,  and  Professor 
George  E.  Vincent  is  vice-chairman.  It 
is  hoped  to  make  the  president  of  every 
college,  big  and  little,  within  the  borders 
of  this  country  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
Collegiate  Committee.  And  if  any  man 
in  America  is  capable  of  this  achieve- 


ment it  is  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

Ranking  with  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Committee  is  that  of  Preliminary  Ath- 
letics. William  Hale  Thompson,  who 
has  made  a  wide  reputation  in  the  West 
as  a  devotee  of  clean  sports,  is  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  one  of  the  reform 
Aldermen  of  the  Chicago  City  Council, 
has  large  business  interests  and  com- 
mands the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
community  and  of  all  who  have  the 
progress  and  elevation  of  athletics  in  the 
West  seriously  at  heart.  No  committee 
will  see  harder  or  more  protracted  work 
than  his  and  upon  none  will  the  success 
of  the  contests  in  1904  more  depend. 

His  task  is  mainly  that  of  inspiring 
every  college,  school,  police  force,  fire 
department  and  athletic  club  or  society  to 
find  its  best  timber  and  develop  it  to  the 
highest  possible  point  through  a  series 
of  progressive  preliminary  contests  lead- 
ing up  to  the  great  finals  of  1904.  To  fa- 
cilitate this  work,  which  involves  great 
detail  and  much  correspondence,  the  as- 
sociation has  opened  an  extensive  ofhce 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding,  whose  name  is 
known  wherever  athletic  sports  flourish, 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Final 
Athletics.  This  body  will  make  the  pro- 
gram of  the  contests,  which  will  occupy 
at  least  a  month,  and  will  decide  who  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  events. 

A  committee  of  first  importance  will 
be  that  of  Spectacular  Display,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Pow- 
ers, the  well-known  theatrical  manager, 
whose  artistic  taste  and  experience  with 
scenic  effects  especially  qualify  him  for 
this  place. 

All  that  relates  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  games, 
pageants  and  spectacles,  will  come  under 
this  committee,  particularly  as  regards 
scenery,  costumes  and  general  artistic 
effect.  The  Greek  circus,  of  the  period 
of  Justinian ;  the  court  of  Rome  in  holi- 
day fete;  the  acrobats  and  contortionists 
of  Aristotle's  day — all  these  splendid 
spectacles  will  be  arranged  for  evening 
attractions,  while  Greek  paeans  will  be 
chanted  by  choruses  of  college  students. 

Each  country  of  the  world  will  be 
called  upon  to  participate  in  all  forms  of 
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standard  athletics,  and  also  to  give  ex- 
hibitions of  its  own  peculiar  forms  of 
sport,  English  cricketers,  Australian 
boomerang  experts,  and  baseball  players 
from  the  United  States  all  having  oppor- 
tunity to  display  the  points  of  excellence 
which  entitle  their  national  game  to  inter- 
national favor.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  said  that  Hon.  Volney  Foster, 
a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the 
recent  Pan-American  Congress,  has  been 
appointed  Commissioner-General  on  be- 
half af  the  International  Olympian 
Games  Association,  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics.  Mr.  Foster  has  also  se- 
cured the  passage,  by  the  Congress  of 
American  Republics,  of  a  resolution  urg- 
ing all  the  governments  there  represented 
officially  and  vigorously  to  co-operate  in 
the  great  athletic  events  of  1904.  Hon. 
John  Barrett,  former  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Siam,  has  been  made  the  Associa- 
tion's Commissioner-General  to  Asia, 
from  which  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
contributions  to  the  exhibition  of  na- 
tional sports  will  come.  Our  Commis- 
sioner-General to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  is 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  delegate  to  the 
recent  Pan-American  Congress. 

Military  athletics  will  form  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  contests  and  will  com- 
mand attractive  prizes.  A  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  has  been  appointed, 
and  Colonel  E.  C.  Young,  First  Regi- 
ment, Illinois  National  Guard,  is  its 
chairman.  It  is  known  that  President 
Roosevelt  takes  especial  interest  in  this 
feature  of  the  Olympian  event,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Governor  of  each  State 
attending  the  pageant  will  bring  with 
him  an  escort,  consisting,  besides  infan- 
try, of  a  troop  or  squadron  of  cavalry. 
Prizes  and  trophies  will  be  given  for  the 
best  showing  in  horses    as  well    as    in 


horsemanship.  The  powerful  National 
Live  Stock  Association  has  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  movement  and  will  render  in- 
valuable aid.  This  organization  has  de- 
termined that  man  shall  not  monopolize 
the  monster  tournament,  but  that  it  shall 
also  show  the  highest  scientific  develop- 
ment of  those  beasts  which  serve  man. 
It  is  said  that,  in  event  of  war  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  United  States  could  not 
muster  horses  enough  for  a  respectable 
cavalry,  our  resources  in  that  particular 
having  been  greatly  depleted  by  the  de- 
mands arising  from  the  Boer  War  and 
other  causes.  It  is  believed  that,  through 
the  interest  awakened  in  the  subject  of 
the  cavalry  horse  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  International  Olympian  Games 
Association  and  the  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  this  condition  will  be  reme- 
died. 

The  games  at  Athens  in  1896  and  those 
at  Paris  two  years  ago  were  attended  by 
representatives  of  many  royal  houses, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  Chica- 
go will  be  similarly  favored.  At  the  same 
time,  in  point  both  of  admission  price 
and  of  accommodations  efforts  will  be 
made  to  make  the  games  of  1904  popular 
in  the  fullest  sense.  In  other  words,  the 
interests  of  the  masses  are  foremost  in 
the  consideration  of  those  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  this  great  enterprise, 
which  is  not  designed  for  profit, 
but  for  the  scientific  and  ethical 
advancement  of  the  race — and  espe- 
cially of  this  nation,  which  needs  en- 
couragement along  the  way  of  whole- 
some, relaxing  and  elevating  sports  and 
pastimes.  We  have  learned  well  how  to 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  this  movement 
will  teach  us  how  to  play — and  to  as  good 
a  purpose  as  we  now  know  how  to  trade 
and  work. 

Chicago.  III. 


Faith 

By  Mary  Applewhite  Bacon 

^  ^    A    H,  fast-shut  doors !  "  she  cried,  how  oft  with  tears, 
f\     And  kisses  on  their  beauteous  stones  let  fall ; 
Finding  in  her  own  hand,  far  down  the  years, 
Untried,  the  key  that  had  unlocked  them  all. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


On    the    Eve    of   the    Session 


By  Justin  McCarthy 


WE  are  on  the  eve  of  the  parliament- 
ary session,  and  there  is  all  the 
usual  excitement  and,  indeed, 
rather  more  than  the  usual  excitement, 
this  time  about  what  the  Government  is 
going  to  do  and  what  chance  there  is  for 
the  Opposition  to  get  into  anything  like 
united  and  working  order.  We  hear  all 
manner  of  rumors  about  grand  projects 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
introduce  great  measures  for  the  com- 
plete reform  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Army,  for 
the  utter  subjugation  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist members,  and  various  other  por- 
tentous schemes  which  are  to  bring  about 
a  new  order  of  things  in  the  work  of 
legislation.  I  have  watched  the  opening 
of  so  many  parliamentary  sessions  and 
have  heard  in  advance  of  so  many 
schemes  designed  for  the  complete  re- 
construction of  everything  and  to  the 
benefit  of  a  Tory  Government  with  a 
large  majority  that  I  have  lost  much 
faith  in  these  legislative  wonder-work- 
ings, and  I  can  await  the  Ministerial  an- 
nouncements with  an  undisturbed  mind. 
Even  when  the  Ministerial  announce- 
ments are  made  I  shall  still  be  found 
somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  probabili- 
ties of  their  being  carried  into  action  and 
shall  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  rely  more  upon  their  sub- 
servient parliamentary  majority  than  on 
the  accomplishment  of  any  particular 
changes  in  legislation. 

I  may  confess,  however,  that  I  do  feel 
somewhat  curious  and  anxious  about 
the  part  which  is  to  be  played  in  the  com- 
ing session  by  the  Liberal  Opposition. 
Nobody  knows  as  yet  whether  Lord 
Rosebery  does  or  does  not  intend  to  act 
with  the  Liberals  or  to  offer  his  services 
to  his  Majesty's  present  advisers  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  reconstructed  Im- 
perialist Government  in  which  Lord  Rose- 
bery must  have  a  leading  place.  Many 
of  the  men  who  but  lately  belonged  to 
the  Liberal  Opposition  have  undoubtedly 
broken  away  from  their  former  chief  and 
their  former  colleagues  and  would  gladly 


go  over  to  the  side  of  the  Tory  Imperial- 
ists if  Lord  Rosebery  would  only  make 
up  his  mind  to  lead  them  and  show  them 
the  way.  Even  if  Lord  Rosebery  should 
not  thus  make  up  his  mind  it  seems  hard- 
ly possible  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  could  ever  again 
take  their  places  as  members  of  the  Lib- 
eral Opposition  or  could  under  any  con- 
ditions be  received  back  again  into  the 
Liberal  ranks.  In  the  meantime  the 
prospect  for  the  Liberal  Opposition  is 
certainly  not  hopeful.  The  hour  has 
come  for  the  reappearance  in  England  of 
a  great  Liberal  Opposition,  but  not  the 
man.  I  have  a  high  respect  and  regard 
for  the  personal  integrity  and  the  polit- 
ical capacity  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman ;  I  have  often  been  in  political 
and  social  association  with  him ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  he  is  strong  enough  for 
the  place.  The  late  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  declared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  one  of  his  humorous  flights  that 
no  man  with  a  double  name  could  ever 
come  to  much  as  a  party  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  Randolph 
was  not  alluding  at  that  time  to  Sir  Hen- 
ry Campbell-Bannerman,  whose  double 
name  had  not  come  up  much  in  parlia- 
mentary life  just  then,  but  to  a  member 
of  the  Tory  party,  and  in  any  case  I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  attach  over 
much  importance  to  the  disabling  effect 
of  redundancy  in  famify  nomenclature. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  one  great  want 
of  the  Liberal  party  just  now  is  a  man 
like  Cobden,  like  Bright,  like  Gladstone, 
or  even  I  would  say  like  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  himself,  if  one  can  suppose 
Lord  Randolph  converted  into  a  Liberal 
leader.  Such  a  man  will  come,  no  doubt, 
in  time — there  are  even  at  present  one  or 
two  men  still  left  in  the  Liberal  party 
who  might  be  looked  to  as  capable  of 
such  a  position,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  emergency  has  yet  called  out  the 
man  and  perhaps,  as  Schiller's  Wallen- 
stein  says,  it  must  be  utter  night  before 
the  guiding  star  will  shine. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  somewhat 
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unlucky  in  one  or  two  historical  illustra- 
tions on  which  he  ventured  in  a  recent 
speech.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  been 
a  great  reader  even  of  any  modern  his- 
tory, and  his  political  opponents  are  in 
the  habit  of  chaffing  him  a  good  deal 
about  the  limited  extent  of  his  studies. 
In  the  speech  which  lately  attracted  so 
much  attention  Mr.  Chamberlain  in- 
dulged rather  more  than  usual  in  his  not 
unfamiliar  mood  of  self-glorification.  He 
declared  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  a 
man  hated  by  foreign  Powers  and  for- 
eign peoples,  but  went  on  to  explain  that 
this  hatred  was  aroused  against  him  only 
because  he  had  helped  to  make  the  Eng- 
land of  the  present  day  a  great  formida- 
ble State,  a  terror  to  all  her  enemies,  and 
so  forth.  He  modestly  went  on  to  point 
out  that  all  great  English  statesmen 
have  been  visited  with  the  same  hate  and 
for  the  same  reason,  and  he  mentioned  the 
names  of  some  English  statesmen  who 
were  thus  honored  like  himself  with  for- 
eign hatred  because  of  their  British 
greatness.  Among  the  names  which  he 
cited  was  that  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
thereupon  a  keenly  critical  leader-writer 
in  the  Daily  News  asks  where  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  got  all  his  recent  historical 
information,  and  who  was  the  historian 
from  whom  he  learned  that  Melbourne 
was  a  great  statesman,  or  that  anybody 
ever  hated  him  except  Mr.  Norton  alone. 
Chamberlain  was  certainly  rather  "  out 
of  it "  to  use  the  familiar  colloquial 
phrase,  for  Lord  Melbourne  was  merely 
an  easy-going,  good-natured,  rather  friv- 
olous sort  of  personage  whom  nobody 
ever  thought  of  investing  with  any  attri- 
bute of  greatness,  who  was  the  butt  of 
Sydney  Smith's  playful  humor  many 
times,  and  whom,  as  the  Daily  News 
writer  observes,  nobody  could  have  hated 
except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Norton. 

It  should  be  explained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  present  generation  of  readers  that 
Mr.  Norton  was  the  husband  of  a  once 
famous  lady  novelist  and  beauty,  to 
whom  Lord  Melbourne  paid  devoted  at- 
tention, and  about  whom  there  was  a  di- 
vorce suit  brought  by  Mr.  Norton,  and 
which  did  not  end  to  Mr.  Norton's  satis- 
faction. Mrs.  Norton  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  famous  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  orator  and  dramatist.  Certain- 
ly until  Mr.  Chamberlain  set  about  pre- 
paring his  recent  speech  no  human  being 


ever  thought  of  describing  Melbourne  as 
a  great  salesman,  or  as  a  possible  object 
of  hatred  to  any  one  except,  indeed,  the 
particular  individual  to  whom  the  satir- 
ical writer  in  the  Daily  Nezvs  made  direct 
reference.  The  article  will  be  sure  to  an- 
noy Mr.  Chamberlain  very  much,  for  he 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  any  comments  in 
newspapers  or  in  public  speech  which 
seem  to  throw  doubt  upon  his  posi- 
tion as  a  man  of  culture.  He  was  much 
offended,  I  have  heard,  by  a  passage  in  a 
former  article  in  the  Daily  News  which 
said  nothing  worse  of  him  that  that  "  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  not  a 
book-worm."  All  this  only  shows  that 
there  are  some  men  in  real  life  whom  no 
endowments  of  fortune  and  no  personal 
success  can  ever  quite  satisfy. 

Joseph  Chamberlain  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  a  Tory  Government,  and 
he  sits  in  the  Cabinet  with  dukes  and 
marquises  and  earls.  He  is  also,  as  he 
says  himself,  and  he  surely  ought  to 
know,  a  great  statesman,  hated  because 
of  his  very  greatness,  by  all  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  Might  not  this  be  enough 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any  one,  and 
why  should  Mr.  Chamberlain  feel  dis- 
pleased even  tho  some  ill-natured  person 
should  venture  to  question  the  extent  and 
the  variety  of  his  reading?  Moreover,  it 
has  to  be  said  that  it  is  in  great  part  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  own  fault  if  his  hostile 
critics  have  become  skeptical  about  his 
studies  in  history  and  in  literature. 
These  malignant  persons  might  never 
have  been  incited  to  any  skepticism  on 
the  subject  if  it  were  not  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain himself  more  than  once  at  an  un- 
lucky moment,  and  fired  no  doubt  by 
wish  to  display  his  book-reading,  ven- 
tured on  some  quotations  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  appropriate  and  had  not 
made  himself  quite  sure  about  the  au- 
thorship of  the  passages  which  he  tri- 
umphantly recited. 

The  death  of  Hon.  Mr.  Richard  Reid 
Dobell,  a  leading  member  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  must  have  caused  a  profound 
shock  to  his  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  death  took  place  near 
Folkestone,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  and  was  caused  by  a  fall  from 
a  horse  which  had  suddenly  taken  fright 
at  the  approach  of  a  motor-car  on  the 
road.    The  Hon.  Mr.  Dobell  had  many 
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friends  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  frame  and 
sound  constitution,  and  appeared  to  have 
hardly  passed  the  prime  of  life.  The 
news  of  his  death  came  on  me  with  a  pe- 
culiarly painful  shock,  for  I  had  parted 
from  Mr.  Dobell  only  a  few  days  before, 
and  he  seemed  full  of  life  and  of  buoyant 
spirits.  I  had  met  him  years  ago  during 
some  of  my  visits  to  Canada,  and  he 
called  on  me  only  the  other  day  in  the 
quiet  seaport  village  where  I  now  pass 
most  of  my  time,  and  we  had  many  pleas- 
ant talks  about  old  friends  in  the  Domin- 
ion and  in  England.  He  was  enjoying  a 
holiday  with  his  family  and  was  planning 
various  amusements  and  delights  for  his 
children  and  his  little  grandchildren.  To 
look  at  him  and  hear  him  talk  with  his 
animated  manner  and  his  cheery  voice, 
one  might  well  have  supposed  that  he  had 
still  many  years  of  a  bright  and  useful 
career  before  him.  He  and  I  were  not  in 
agreement  on  most  political  questions, 
but  that  fact  did  not  make  our  meetings 
and  our  talk  the  less  sociable  and  pleas- 
ant. I  walked  with  him  to  his  hotel  on 
the  last  evening  of  his  stay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  took  leave  of  him  at  his 
door  with  the  hope  that  we  should  meet 
again  before  his  time  came  to  recross  the 
Atlantic.  Only  a  few  days  passed  away 
and  then  I  read  in  the  papers  the  melan- 
choly story  of  his  death.  I  have  had  some 
thrilling  experiences  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
experienced  before  so  sudden  and  grim 
a  contrast  as  that  between  our  genial, 
hopeful  parting  and  the  news  which  so 
quickly  followed  it. 

A  London  magazine  has  lately  hit  upon 
what  seems  to  me  a  new  plan  for  obtain- 
ing light  on  the  births  of  literary  ideas. 
The  editor  of  the  magazine  invites  a 
large  number  of  literary  men  and  women 
to  contribute  toward  a  sort  of  imaginary 
symposium  of  authors.  Each  author  is 
invited  to  tell  the  world  if  he  can — or  if 
she  can,  as  the  case  may  be — how  the 
idea  and  the  inspiration  of  the  author's 
first  work  came  to  him  or  to  her.  Some 
great  authors  have  told  us  unsolicited 
how  they  first  came  to  be  filled  with  the 
idea  of  writing  a  history  or  a  story.  We 
all  remember  the  immortal  passage  in 
which  Gibbon  has  described  the  scene 
and  the  conditions  which  first  created 
within  him  the  desire  to  describe  the  rise 


and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Thacke- 
ray has  told  us  in  one  of  his  novels  that 
the  inspiration  to  write  that  particular 
novel  came  on  him  one  day  while  he  was 
walking  with  his  little  daughters  through 
a  wood  in  Switzerland.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  which  might  be  quoted.  But  it  is 
something  of  a  new  idea,  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  issue  a  circular  invitation  to 
a  number  of  writers  inviting  them  to  tell 
the  world  exactly  how  it  was  that  they 
first  became  possessed  with  the  idea  of 
writing  a  book,  and  why  that  particular 
book. 

I  may  own  that  I  am  curious  enough 
to  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  the 
result  of  this  experiment.  I  hope  that 
the  authors  thus  invited  will  be  quite  sin- 
cere as  well  as  serious  and  will  not  either 
turn  the  whole  suggestion  into  a  mere 
pleasantry  or  bluntly  refuse  to  shed  any 
light  on  the  origin  of  their  literary  proj- 
ects. Probably  in  many  cases  an  au- 
thor would  be  able  to  say  a  little  more 
than  that  somehow  or  other,  he  could 
not  tell  why  or  wherefore,  the  idea  of 
writing  a  particular  book  had  come  into 
his  mind,  and  he  had  thereupon  settled 
down  accordingly  to  do  the  work.  But 
there  must  be  many  cases,  too,  in  which 
some  sudden  chance,  a  sight  seen,  a 
sound  heard,  has  suddenly  awakened  in 
the  mind  of  one  destined  to  become  an 
author  the  thought  of  some  task  which 
had  never  been  there  before,  and  with 
which  the  sight  or  the  sound  had  no  ob- 
vious association.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  history  of  literature  has 
numberless  illustrations  of  this  seem- 
ingly almost  magical  kind,  and  that 
where  the  gift  of  literary  expression  ex- 
ists an  impulse  of  the  merest  chance 
may  sometimes  give  to  it  a  practical  di- 
rection. My  impression  is  that  very  few 
men  or  women  come  to  the  production  of 
a  literary  work  as  the  result  of  a  slowly- 
growing  deliberate  conviction  that  they 
have  a  mission  to  write  and  that  just 
such  a  book  is  the  one  which  they  are 
best  qualified  to  undertake. 

A  very  significant  fact  as  illustrating 
the  general  feeling  of  the  great  body  of 
English  Liberals  was  the  reception  given 
to  the  now  celebrated,  and  justly  cele- 
brated. Miss  Hobhouse,  at  the  immense 
Liberal  meeting  held  some  days  ago  in 
the  great  St.  James's  Hall,  London.  Miss 
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Hobhouse  is  the  brave  woman  whose 
personal  investigation  and  undaunted 
moral  courage  enabled  her  to  show  up 
the  condition  of  the  "  concentrated 
camps  "  in  South  Africa,  where  thou- 
sands of  Boer  women  and  children  were 
caged  by  the  British  military  authorities 
until  disease  caused  by  scanty  food  and 
lack  of  shelter  wrought  havoc  among  the 
children  and  even  among  the  grown 
women — the  "  whelps  and  dams,"  as  Al- 
gernon Swinburne  gracefully  describes 
them.  Miss  Hobhouse  was  occupying 
an  obscure  seat  in  one  of  the  galleries 


when  she  was  recognized  by  some  one 
in  the  crowd,  and  a  tremendous  demon- 
stration in  her  honor  took  place.  She 
had  to  come  on  the  platform  and  receive 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  again  and  again 
renewed  by  the  whole  assembly.  Miss 
Hobhouse,  as  every  one  knows,  carried 
her  point  with  regard  to  the  camps  and 
compelled  the  Government  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  whole  system.  Some  of  the  Lib- 
eral leaders  thought  at  one  time  that  she 
was  going  too  far,  but  all  joined  willing- 
ly in  the  welcome  given  to  her  at  St. 
James's  Hall. 

London,  England. 


The    Opening    Year    of    the   Century    in    Japan 

By  J.   H.   DeForest 


THE  first  year  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  been  exceptionally  quiet 
in  both  foreign  and  domestic  mat- 
ters. To  be  sure  the  Cabinet  of  the 
greatest  statesman  of  Japan,  Marquis  Ito, 
stumbled  and  fell  before  it  could  get  on 
its  feet,  and  his  strongest  party  leader, 
Hoshi  Toru,  was  assassinated  in  his  own 
office.  The  Judges'  strike,  which  result- 
ed in  a  temporary  derangement  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  quieted  down.  Russia 
keeps  a  large  section  of  the  Japanese  in 
a  ferment  over  Manchuria.  And  Japan, 
with  her  floating  capital  all  locked  up  in 
fixed  forms,  tries  to  raise  foreign  loans 
and  fails. 

Just  because  it  has  been  a  compara- 
tively quiet  year  one  is  able  to  see  the 
trend  of  certain  movements  that  have  a 
very  important  bearing  on  the  future  of 
Japan.  Take  education,  for  instance.  It 
is  evident  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  conservative  Department  of 
Education.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
a  marked  hostility  to  private  schools. 
The  graduates  of  such  were  not  admitted 
to  an  equality  with  the  graduates  of  Gov- 
ernment schools  in  entrance  examina- 
tions for  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  they  could 
not  secure  exemption  from  the  three 
years  of  military  duty.  Private  schools 
were  required  to  conform  to  all  the  stand- 
ards of  official  schools.  Not  only  must 
their  grade  and  finances  be  assured,  they 
must  also  be  non-religious.     It  was  this 


attitude  that  tended  to  drive  the  Bible 
out  of  the  large  and  successful  mission 
schools,  that  reduced  the  number  of  their 
pupils,  and  that  made  the  well-known 
Doshisha  trouble. 

The  reason  for  this  conservatism  may 
be  found,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  dread  of 
individualism.  The  national  traditions 
and  life  were  founded  in  the  family  as 
the  unit,  and  since  Western  ideas  were 
finding  expression  in  private  schools 
without  the  supervision  of  Government, 
it  was  feared  that  these  schools  might 
become  hotbeds  of  extreme  individual- 
ism. Christian  schools  especially  were 
ofifensive  in  that  they  exalted  the  worth 
of  the  individual,  and  even  Kato  Hiro- 
yuki,  then  President  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, said  that  the  Christian  principle 
of  worshiping  God  alone  would  tend  to 
imperil  the  Throne.  It  was  this  same 
fear  that  for  years  prevented  the  appear- 
ance of  the  feimily  law,  and  that  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  promulgate  the  civil 
code  at  all. 

The  introduction  of  personal  rights 
into  the  new  laws  seemed  to  the  conserv-, 
ative  Japanese  like  a  dangerous  attack  on 
the  family  and  ♦^^he  stability  of  society. 
Hence  out  of  this  alarm  came  the  cry: 
"  Save  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Ja- 
pan." "  Let  education  be  on  nationalistic 
principles."  Those  were  the  times  when 
foreigners  could  not  appear  on  the  streets 
without  being  rudely  shouted  at  and 
grossly    insulted,   and   ladies   were  spat 
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upon  by  rowdy  students  whose  teachers 
had  set  them  on  by  their  narrow  national- 
istic teachings. 

But  the  opening  century  finds  Govern- 
ment opposition  ended  and  private 
schools  are  now  firmly  established.  If 
Christian  schools  had  been  the  only  pri- 
vate ones  they  undoubtedly  would  have 
met  with  disaster  and  probable  ruin. 
Fortunately,  however,  Japan  had  such 
non-Christian  men  as  Count  Okuma,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Fukuzawa,  who  boldly  stood 
for  the  right  to  establish  schools  of  their 
own.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the 
value  of  Mr.  Fukuzawa's  Keio  Gijiku 
in  the  rapid  progress  of  this  Meiji  era. 
At  a  large  educational  meeting  where  I 
was  placed  by  the  side  of  a  governor,  the 
orator  of  the  occasion  was  lamenting  the 
low  and  dangerous  tendencies  of  Mr. 
Fukuzawa's  teachings,  when  the  Gover- 
nor turned  to  me  and  whispered  with  a 
smile,  "And  I  am  one  of  his  graduates." 
Not  only  has  his  school  made  able  offi- 
cials, but  it  is  the  one  institution  that  has 
powerfully  impressed  the  young  men  of 
Japan  with  the  thought  of  self-reliance 
rather  than  reliance  on  Government  aid, 
and  self-respect  as  the  right  basis  of  re- 
spect for  others.  His  school  has  grown 
from  humble  beginnings  into  a  univer- 
sity, whose  large  buildings  on  a  campus 
of  fifteen  acres  loom  up  on  the  Mita  Hill 
in  the  southern  part  of  Tokyo.  Out  of 
this  school  more  than  any  other  have 
come  the  new  business  men  of  Japan, 
men  taught  to  make  money  not  for 
money's  sake,  but  because  wealth  is  es- 
sential to  national  progress.  His  pupils 
know  how  to  go  ahead  and  take  the  ini- 
tiative without  the  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Count  Okuma's  College  is  now  blos- 
soming out  into  a  university  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  capital.  He  is  a 
splendid  friend  of  private  schools,  and 
has  built  up  an  institution  famed  for  its 
love  of  literature.  Here  liberty  of  re- 
search is  encouraged,  and  helpful  publi- 
cations are  appearing  on  ethics,  religion, 
sociology,  and  history,  from  the  pens  of 
instructors  who  have  studied  at  Yale, 
Harvard  and  other  Western  institutions. 

Count  Okuma  has  taken  great  interest 
in  another  institution  of  learning  that 
must  be  mentioned.  Many  members  on 
the  various  faculties  of  the  New  England 
and  other  colleges  for  women   will  re- 


member Mr.  Naruse's  earnest  study  of 
those  colleges  some  five  or  six  years  ago. 
Returning  to  Japan,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  work  of  establishing  a  university  for 
women.  Penniless  and  unknown,  he 
conquered  all  difficulties,  won  the  confi- 
dence of  people  of  wealth,  secured  an  in- 
troduction to  Count  Okuma,  who  warm- 
ly encouraged  the  project,  so  that  the  ins- 
titution has  opened  with  a  faculty  of  for- 
ty-six members,  several  of  whom  are  pro- 
fessors in  the  Imperial  University,  and  a 
body  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  students. 
The  Japan  Evangelist  says  of  this  event : 

"  The  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  Japan 
during  this  opening  year  of  the  century  is  the 
establishment  of  this  Woman's  University." 

Thus  out  of  the  five  universities  of  Ja- 
pan three  are  independent  of  Govern- 
ment aid.  And  it  may  be  added  that  but 
for  the  influence  of  the  scores  of  private 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  no  Fukuzawa,  nor  Okuma,  nor 
Naruse  could  have  founded  private 
schools  here. 

Intimately  connected  with  education  is 
the  problem  of  reforming  the  Japanese 
language.  From  the  days  of  Viscount 
Mori's  correspondence  with  Professor 
Whitney,  prominent  educators  here  have 
recognized  that  their  language  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  progress,  and  is  incompatible 
with  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  No 
nation  that  has  one  style  for  conversa- 
tion, another  for  correspondence,  another 
for  books,  and  yet  one  more  for  women, 
all  based  on  thousands  of  ideographs,  can 
carry  such  an  amount  of  freight  and  keep 
up  with  world  movements.  The  great 
Fukuzawa  saw  this,  and  was  accustomed 
to  practice  his  writings  on  his  servants 
before  publishing,  not  content  until  he 
had  ex-pressed  his  thoughts  in  language 
that  the  common  people  could  appreciate. 
Even  this  reformer  issued  most  of  his 
works  in  the  written  forms,  but  he  gave 
the  public  his  "  Autobiography  "  in  con- 
versational style.  A  new  impulse  was 
given  to  this  innovation  when  the  first 
Diet  was  opened  in  1890,  and  shorthand 
necessitated  the  reproduction  of  the 
speeches  just  as  delivered.  If  we  except 
a  few  novels,  this  was  the  first  definite 
appearance  of  the  spoken  language  in 
print,  but  it  had  little  welcome  from  the 
public.  Very  slowly  it  is  coming  into 
use,  and  now  addresses  are  often  pub- 
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lished  just  as  spoken,  and  a  society  has 
been  formed  with  branches  in  all  the 
large  towns  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
use  of  the  spoken  language  in  all  literary 
work.  Conservative  traditions  are  solid 
against  this  necessary  reform.  A  college 
professor  recently  told  me  that  he  wrote 
in  the  spoken  language  to  familiar 
friends,  but  that  in  formal  correspond- 
ence it  would  be  considered  impolite.  A 
conspicuous  sign  of  the  growth  of  this 
reform  is  seen  in  the  last  book  of  the  late 
Nakae  Tokusuke  on  "Atheism  and  Ma- 
terialism." That  a  philosophical  work 
should  appear  in  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple is  astonishing.  The  Educational  De- 
partment, too,  is  trying  to  lessen  the  bur- 
den of  memorizing  an  endless  number  of 
Chinese  characters,  and  has  issued  a 
booklet  of  only  1,200  ideographs  as  nec- 
essary to  be  taught  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  has  aroused  the  wrath  of  the 
conservative  teachers  of  Chinese  by  cut- 
ting down  the  hours  of  Chinese  study  in 
the  middle  and  higher  schools.  On  the 
whole,  a  quiet  revolution  is  making  al- 
most a  new  language  for  Japan  which 
will  not  only  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  by  the  people,  but  will 
bring  her  literature  within  easier  reach  of 
outside  nations.  And  it  is  the  hope  of 
many  Japanese  that  this  language  reform 
will  not  stop  short  of  the  adoption  of  our 
alphabet  and  the  abolition  of  all  Oriental 
symbols. 

In  this  connection  a  word  upon  the 
literature  of  New  Japan  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Aston,  in  his  "  Japanese  Litera- 
ture "  (1899),  devotes  sixteen  pages  to 
this  Meiji  Era,  in  which  he  shows  how 
contact  with  Western  thought  has  en- 
couraged a  large  number  of  translations, 
and  greatly  modified  the  drama  and  fic- 
tion. And  tho  modern  methods  of  inves- 
tigation and  the  principles  of  historical 
criticism  are  well  known,  they  have  not 
been  applied  to  Japanese  history.  He 
also  states  that  Christianity  has  not  yet 
put  its  stamp  on  the  literature  of  modern 
Japan. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  stamp  is  not 
labeled  Christianity,  as  such,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognize  the  good  results 
of  Christian  thought  in  scores  of  books 
on  ethics,  religion,  philosophy,  sociology, 
biography,  and  fiction,  which  go  through 
edition  after  edition.    Some  of  the  ablest 


papers  in  the  Empire  are  edited  by  Chris- 
tians. Two  recent  novels,  based  on  the 
Christian  conception  of  a  noble  life,  and 
freely  quoting  Christ's  words,  are  having 
a  splendid  reception,  one  in  five  months 
having  reached  the  sixth  edition,  the  oth- 
er being  in  the  fourth  edition  in  three 
months.  The  Japanese  themselves  have 
repeatedly  condemned  wholesale  the  nov- 
els of  theMeiji  Era  as  being  unfit  for  any 
clean-minded  person  to  read,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  tide  has 
begun  to  turn. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  of  the  old 
Confucian  philosophers  are  making  a 
bold  stand  against  any  and  every  reli- 
gion. The  one  who  has  made  the  great- 
est sensation  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  The  Independent,  November  21st, 
1901,  Mr.  Nakae  Tokusuke.  His  physi- 
cian told  him  last  year  that  at  the  longest 
he  could  live  only  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
this  limited  period  suggested  to  him  the 
title  of  his  final  work,  "A  Year  and  a 
Half."  To  his  second  volume  he  append- 
ed another  title,  "  No  God,  No  Soul,"  de- 
termined that  he  would  not  die  without 
leaving  the  strongest  possible  protest 
against  all  religion.  He  lived  just  long 
enough  to  see  his  book  jump  into  an  un- 
paralleled sale.  In  fifteen  days  it  was  in 
the  seventh  edition.  In  the  opening 
pages  he  boldly  brushes  aside  the  theistic 
thought  of  the  West  thus : 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities  to  see  such  intel- 
lectual giants  as  Descartes,  Leibnitz  and  others 
piling  up  magnificent  language  about  heaven, 
hell  and  immortality,  all  unaware  that  it  is 
mere  wordy  froth.  And  the  majority  of  West- 
ern scholars  to-day  are  dominated  by  the  super- 
stition that  flowed  into  their  veins  with  their 
mothers'  milk — namely,  that  it  is  a  heinous 
sin  to  say  there  is  no  God  and  no  soul.  It  is 
an  infinite  pity." 

Thus  this  stern  Samurai,  with  no  fear 
of  death,  and  no  faith  in  any  hereafter, 
but  with  passionate  love  of  what  he  re- 
gards as  truth,  gave  his  body  for  dissec- 
tion. Consistent  to  the  end,  he  is  said  to 
have  attempted  to  throw  a  teacup  at  the 
famous  Buddhist  priest,  Unsho,  who 
ventured  into  his  room  in  his  last  hour. 

Baron  Kato  Hiroyuki  is  one  of  this 
school.  He  is  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
has  done  a  most  praiseworthy  work  for 
Japan  in  political  and  educational  lines. 
But  he  also  says :  "All  religion  is  super- 
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Stition."  And  in  his  recent  book  on  "  The 
Evolution  of  Morals  and  Law  "  his  ab- 
solute materialism  crops  out  in  these 
words  of  his  preface:  "  Man  is  only  the 
accumulated  hereditary  effects  from  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  animals  who  were 
our  most  distant  ancestors." 

Now  the  stability  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan  depends  upon  reverence  for  the 
throne.  Japan,  like  every  other  nation 
past  or  present,  started  in  the  only  way 
possible  for  a  nation  to  start — by  means 
of  deep  faith  in  a  divine  leading.  Japan 
never  could  have  risen  as  it  did  but  for 
the  moral  strength  and  inspiration  that 
came  from  unwavering  faith  in  the  gods 
and  in  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  The 
one  great  religious  festival  of  the  army 
and  navy  to-day  is  the  Shokonsai,  As- 
sembling the  Spirits  (of  those  who  have 
died  for  their  country).  So  this  ex- 
treme materialism  of  Nakae,  Kato  and 
others  that  proclaims,  "  There  is  nothing 
eternal  but  matter,"  and  that  seems  to 
imperil  the  foundations  of  society,  will 
bring  about  no  such  disaster.  For  the 
Japanese  are  not  what  some  so  glibly 
call  them,  "  A  nation  without  a  religion," 
but  they  are  essentially  a  religious  peo- 
ple that  cannot  be  deprived  of  their  re- 
ligious nature  by  a  few  philosophers  of 
this  transition  period  who  decry  all  re- 
ligion as  superstition. 

As  if  to  warn  foreigners  not  to  take 
too  seriously  these  agnostic  and  atheistic 
writers.  Professor  N.  Hozumi,  of  the  Im- 
perial University,  has  just  published  a 
pamphlet  of  seventy-five  pages  in  Eng- 
lish on  Ancestor  Worship  and  Law,  in 
which  he  says : 

"  The  people,  whether  Shintoists  or  Budd- 
hists, are  all  ancestor-worshipers,  and  it  may 
be  of  some  interest  (to  foreigners)  to  examine 
the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  an- 
cestor worshiper  himself." 

Any  one  desirous  of  studying  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Japanese  family,  the 
reasons  for  marriage,  adoption  and  di- 
vorce, will  find  excellent  material  here. 
But  the  confessed  purpose  of  the  writer 
to  show  that  "Western  civilization  cannot 
make  way  against  the  widespread  and 
persistent  faith  of  the  people  in  ancestor- 


worship  "  is  by  no  means  made  out.  Af- 
ter claiming  that  ancestor-worship  is 
"  the  foundation  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion," and  is  also  "  the  national  wor- 
ship," one  would  expect  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between 
Japanese  law  and  ancestor-worship.  On 
the  contrary,  he  concludes: 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  of  divorce 
has  undergone  a  great  change,  and  the  present 
law  has  only  a  slight  connection  with  ancestor- 
worship,  except  in  adoption." 

Of  course,  such  a  section  as  we  find 
in  the  new  Civil  Code  (1898)  on  Adop- 
tion could  never  appear  in  any  land  that 
has  progressed  beyond  the  ancestor- 
worship  stage.  It  reads  like  the  pages 
of  Roman  law  two  thosuand  years  ago. 
It  takes  forty  articles  of  ten  pages  to 
cover  the  laws  on  this  one  word,  adop- 
tion, while  marriage  is  treated  in  only 
twenty-eight  articles  of  seven  pages.  But 
Japan  is  bound  to  lift  the  family  out  of 
the  ruts  of  ancestor-worship,  with  its 
consequent  irrational  system  of  adoption 
and  its  necessary  degradation  of  woman. 
With  all  the  wonderful  progress  Japan 
has  made  in  education,  in  law,  in  repre- 
sentative government,  and  in  interna- 
tional intercourse,  the  one  place  that 
has  not  kept  a  corresponding  rate  of 
progress  is  the  Japanese  home.  Profes- 
sor Hozumi  is  certainly  mistaken  when 
he  informs  the  English-speaking  world 
that  "  Ancestor-worship  is  universally 
practiced  by  the  people  at  the  present 
moment,"  and  that  "  Western  civilization 
has  had  no  influence  whatever  in  the 
direction  of  modifying  the  custom."  For 
it  has  already  broken  down  the  system 
in  thousands  of  Christian  homes,  to  the 
vast  betterment  of  the  family  life.  I  have 
put  a  bushel,  more  or  less,  of  ancestral 
tablets  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale, 
and  these  were  freely  given  me  by  heads 
of  families  who  said  they  had  no  more 
use  for  them. 

Thus  Nakae  with  his  Atheism,  and 
Hozumi  with  his  Religion,  are  extremes 
which  this  opening  century  finds  here, 
and  between  them  flows  a  wide  stream 
of  more  sober  tiiought  on  themes  that 
are  helpful  to  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

Sbncai,  Japan. 


New    Pigeon    Holes    for    Novels 

By  Mrs.   L.   H.  Harris 


UNTIL  recently  it  has  been  possible 
to  classify  fiction  in  a  general 
way  as,  "  dramatic,"  "  realistic," 
"  sociological,"  "  psychological,"  "  his- 
torical," "  animal,"  "  intimate,"  etc. ;  but 
if  we  are  not  now  actually  afflicted  with 
an  ink-bottle  imagination,  at  least  a  great 
many  more  novelists,  poets  and  snake- 
tailed  geniuses  are  experimenting  with 
the  romantic  ends  of  our  virtues  and 
vices.  On  this  account  we  have  been 
obliged  to  add  other  pigeon  holes  for 
our  literary  judgments  and  more  idioms 
to  our  critical  vocabulary. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  the  thorough- 
bred novels,  of  which  "  Sir  Richard 
Calmady "  is  so  capital  an  example. 
That  was  indeed  the  most  notable  novel 
of  the  past  year  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect, and  had  something  besides  what 
Mr.  Howells  calls  "  the  style  of  distinc- 
tion "  to  recommend  it.  You  could  not 
read  two  chapters  of  the  book  without 
feeling  that  its  chief  distinction  lay  in  its 
grasp  of  a  certain  high  phase  of  life. 
Here  is  no  slavish  fidelity  to  the  canons 
of  literary  art,  but  the  author  has  given 
us  a  literary  interpretation  of  thor- 
oughbred natures,  including  men,  wo- 
men, horses  and  dogs.  Such  novels  are 
never  written  by  American  authors,  or 
of  American  material.  Even  the  better 
bred  horses  and  dogs  in  this  country  have 
only  a  commercial  significance.  And 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  "  ladies  " 
and  "  gentlemen  "  is  our  chief  misfor- 
tune. There  is  not  enough  distinction 
here  between  the  heads  and  tails  of  so- 
ciety. The  fine  gentleman  in  America 
must  be  either  a  Republican,  a  Demo- 
crat, or  a  snob.  The  hauteur,  indiffer- 
ence and  granitic  dignity  of  the  "  Sir 
Richards  "  is  forbidden  him. 

Still,  something  more  than  nationality 
determines  the  scope  of  an  author's 
genius.  Even  most  English  writers  vul- 
garize these  same  types.  Henry  James's 
novels,  for  instance  fwe  may  call  him 
an  Englishman  now)  are  mere  gas  light 
comedies  of  high  life.  For  all  his  talk 
of  "  Sacred  Founts,"  he  never  really 
gets  beneath  the  paint  and  powder  of 
life.  Unlike  Lucas  Malet's,  his  charac- 
ters belong  exclusively  to  the  social 
drama  of  this  present  world  and  his  pow- 
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ers  of  interpretation  never  reach  beyond 
this  little  frivolous,  shortsighted  parable 
of  decorated  human  nature.  The  same 
faults  usually  characterize  the  society 
novel  everywhere.  Apparently  these  au- 
thors have  not  learned  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible for  one  to  write  a  great  book 
as  to  create  the  fiction  of  a  strong  per- 
sonality, noble  or  ignoble,  unless  his 
perspective  extends  beyond  what  he  sees 
and  knows.  Whatever  he  believes,  he 
must  peer  across  the  sky  line  into  eter- 
nity after  God  or  fail  to  stretch  the  wings 
of  his  reader's  imagination.  There  is  a 
vitality  of  the  spirit  more  lasting  than 
the  vitality  of  the  flesh.  But  Henry 
James  does  not  know  this.  He  never 
turns  his  eyes  toward  the  Delectable 
Mountains.  He  cannot  get  beyojid  the 
parading  instinct  of  wearing  a  dress  coat 
and  discussmg  gas-light  passions.  His 
characters  belong  to  the  social  gas-light 
world  exclusively,  not  to  the  eternal  or- 
der where  men  speak  under  the  lights 
of  heaven  and  leave  behind  them  fright- 
ened whispers. 

It  is  but  a  step  in  descent  and  we  are 
in  the  realm  of  impotent  books — novels 
in  which  the  hero  shows  a  kind  of  hys- 
terical impersonal  passion  that  lays  hold 
of  things  falsely  and  accomplishes  noth- 
ing. Richard  Le  Gallienne  is  a  master- 
hand  at  this  kind  of  sentimental  de- 
bauchery. All  his  characters  are  dis- 
gusted, tired,  with  their  feet  sucked  down 
into  a  kind  of  nice  viciousness.  They 
do  not  desire  goodness,  but  a  little  moon- 
light rest — rest  from  the  weariness  of 
old  sensations  that  have  grown  revolt- 
ing. But  they  have  not  in  them  the 
fierce  power  of  a  healthy  repentance. 
The  viciousness  of  such  writers  is  not 
of  the  flesh ;  it  has  attacked  the  brain- 
powers and  made  them  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing anything  but  cotton-faced  abor- 
tions of  sentimentality.  Their  genius  has 
rotted,  and  what  they  write  is  mal- 
odorous. 

At  the  very  opposite  pole  of  art  and 
life  is  all  Sabbath-school  literature,  where- 
in the  imagination  is  stunted  by  an  un- 
learned conscience.  Such  books  are 
rectangular.  The  Church  stands  in  the 
extreme  right-hand  corner  of  commu- 
nity life,  and  at  this  point  the  lines  of 
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everybody's  character  meet  or  diverge. 
Naturally  the  catechism  means  more  to 
the  author  than  the  canons  of  art.  The 
"  Mr.  Sin  "  and  "  Mr.  Righteousness  " 
who  strut  along  the  lines  of  these  angles 
are  as  ludicrous  as  children's  toy  figures 
and  as  unreal.  Inexperienced  writers  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  rashness 
and  indifference  to  the  Providence  of  art, 
which  is  very  Hke  the  real  Providence  of 
God  in  that  it  never  sanctions  the  im- 
possible, tho  ever  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  incredible.  And  they  are 
easily  placed  again,  because,  if  they  are 
conscientious,  they  attempt  to  write  ac- 
cording to  some  previous  writer's  dia- 
gram. They  build  their  little  tale  upon  a 
classical  scaffolding  and  do  their  best  to 
make  ends  meet  at  the  top.  For,  when 
they  have  genius  of  their  own,  they  are 
often  timid.  They  are  like  young  birds, 
ready  to  sing,  but  afraid  to  fly!  These 
little  diagram  stories  are  the  most  pa- 
thetic of  all. 

From  such  innocences  as  these  it  is 
almost  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  fire-brand 
novels,  written  by  the  literary  anarchist, 
who  has  the  ferocious  intelligence  of  the 
educated  savage  and  a  genius  for  de- 
struction. These  are  the  books  poured 
upon  us  by  the  Ibsens  of  the  far  North 
and  the  Gorkys  of  Russia,  Slav  and  Goth- 
ic barbarians  that  threaten  a  new  inva- 
sion into  ordered  life — and  possibly  a 
second  renovation  and  renaissance.  But 
now  it  is  possible  to  see  only  the  flash- 
ing torches  in  their  hands  and  to  hear 
the  discordant  shrilling  of  their  trump- 
ets, and  their  loud  shrieking,  "  Rome, 
Rome  has  fallen !  "  The  taste  that  en- 
joys such  literature  is  crude,  yet  wake- 
ful ;  we  are  warned  to  watch  the  future 
of  these  fire-brand  novels  and  their 
readers. 

And  what  of  old  Rome,  pagan  and 
sensual?  We  have  had  more  than 
enough  heathen  sensuality  in  modern  fic- 
tion. But  sensuality  intimated  the  decay 
of  that  helmeted  paganism  which  still 
belongs  to  the  gallant  old  gods  of  the 
past,  just  as  it  now  indicates  the  bestial- 
ity of  the  modern  imagination.  Still,  we 
have  at  least  one  goat-legged  genius 
among  us  in  the  author  of  "  A  Modern 
Antaeas  " — an  invisible  Pan  who  refuses 
to  confess  his  other  name.  The  manner 
and  spirit  of  his  thought  are  so  distinctly 
pagan  that  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 


him  of  hobnobbing  with  some  little  old 
tell-tale  goddess  who  escaped  ages  ago 
into  the  remote  mountain  fastnesses.  And 
he  shows,  too,  in  a  remarkable  degree 
that  wild  and  innocent  humor  of  the 
ancients  by  which  snowdrifts  were 
changed  into  prim  white  nymphs  and 
the  flight  of  birds  into  happy  omens. 

Since  the  study  of  pedagogy  has  in- 
terested so  many  intelligent  minds,  chil- 
dren are  better  known  in  literature  than 
ever  before.  One  of  them  will  hardly 
last  through  a  whole  book  unless  he 
stands  for  a  type,  so  that  most  of  their 
exploits  and  charming  defalcations  come 
to  us  in  the  form  of  short  stories.  The 
greater  number  of  these  tales  are  sympa- 
thetic, but  in  some  novels  that  begin  with 
the  germination  of  the  hero  the  elaborate 
and  sinister  interpretations  that  go  along 
with  the  child's  prayers  and  fetishes  have 
the  effect  of  adding  to  his  native  scrip- 
tures. An  unfair  advantage  is  taken  of 
his  incomplete  faculties  to  predestine  his 
ultimate  damnation.  That  may  be  called 
the  black  reverse  of  the  pretty  pigtail- 
and-pinafore  psychology  that  forms  the 
wisdom  of  so  many  recent  books. 

The  Hebrew  romances  belong  to  the 
grand  division  of  historical  novels.  But, 
on  the  whole,  they  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful than  some  others  of  this  class. 
The  Jewish  character  is  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation. The  regnant  spirit  of  it  is 
psychologically  hostile  to  the  balance  of 
mankind.  And  there  is  a  pomp  and 
glory  about  his  tone  so  essentially  a  part 
of  the  Jew  that  any  account  of  him,  real 
or  romantic,  must  have  a  religious  sig- 
nificance. His  only  dignity  is  scriptural. 
And  few  writers  are  capable  of  investing 
his  personal  insignificance  with  the  maj- 
esty and  pride  of  his  creed  without  in- 
troducing some  foreign  or  frivolous  ele- 
ment— as,  for  instance,  when  the  author 
of  "  Deborah,"  a  recent  Hebrew  novel, 
causes  his  heroine,  who  has  been  exalted 
to  the  pose  of  a  priestess,  to  mistake  the 
practical  joke  of  two  little  boys  for  the 
voice  of  Jehovah.  Such  a  light  trickery 
is  a  travesty  upon  the  loveliness  and 
beauty  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  pathos 
and  solemn  dignity  of  which  even  Zang- 
will  is  not  always  able  to  interpret. 

Formerly  the  straight  picket  fence 
sentences  of  the  story  writer  never  sug- 
gested the  shade  of  his  thought,  and 
color  was  a  term  not  applicable  to  style. 
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But  either  the  sensuality  of  the  modem 
mind  supplies  the  impression,  or  some 
clever  novelists  have  actually  acquired 
the  pigment  style.  No  matter  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  every  page  is  a  stretch  of 
color — delicate  word-tints  and  gray 
shadows  of  thought,  with  now  and  then 
a  swift  sentence  as  bright  as  the  wing 
of  a  bird.  It  is  the  imt  of  color,  unex- 
pected, ripping  red,  like  some  gay 
thought  flushed  out  of  an  ancient  shade. 
In  "  Stephen  Calinari  "  there  is  a  long 
green  vista  stretching  away  into  the  dim- 
ness of  evening,  as  refreshing  and  real 
as  this  end  of  some  sweet  eternity.  The 
last  of  the  day  is  like  an  opal  with  star 
fires  shining  through.  We  see  twilight 
coming,  and  the  homing  instinct  of  birds 
and  spirits  is  strong  in  us  to  fold  wings 
and  commit  ourselves  to  the  mercies  of 
God,  infirmities  and  all.  These  writers 
are  impressionists  who  paint  arrows  and 
hearts  everywhere  between  the  green 
leaves  of  nature,  but  it  is  not  theirs  to 
interpret  with  words  the  passion  of  love. 
And  what  they  do  is  remarkable  in  no 
other  sense. 

Not  the  shimmering  radiance  of 
mingled  pigments,  but  the  solemn,  deep- 
shadowed  green  of  the  woods  gives  color 
to    another    class    of    novels.     There  is 


something  silent,  enigmatical,  but  real 
in  the  deep  heart  of  the  woods  that  an- 
swers to  the  same  things  in  the  deep 
heart  of  man, — dark  mood  and  bright 
illusions  which  speak  to  the  lowest  or 
highest  mind  in  him.  And  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  modern  fic- 
tion is  a  recognition  of  this  fact  in  the 
development  of  forest  literature.  Sev- 
eral novels  during  the  past  year — notably 
"  The  Beleaguered  Forest  " — have  been 
planned  upon  the  mutual  psychology  of 
men  and  trees.  These  show  a  marked 
difference  between  forest  effects  here 
and  in  the  old  world,  where  every  grove 
was  consecrated  long  ago  by  one  sort 
of  worship  or  another,  so  that  even  yet 
they  are  the  homes  of  gentle  myths, 
dryads  and  good  green  spirits  who 
dwell  in  live  oak  trees.  They  are  influ- 
ences which  foster  student  instincts  and 
the  old  forms  of  classical  thought.  But 
here  in  the  West  our  forests  are  not  only 
unscriptured  by  any  sort  of  mythology, 
they  are  savage,  mysterious,  menacing. 
The  Indian  has  left  a  red  trail  through 
them  all.  And  the  men  who  dwell  in 
them  are  never  students.  They  are  silent, 
serious,  morose,  bewitched  by  the  mur- 
dered ghosts  of  old  tragedies. 

College  Park,  Ga. 
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The    Cross    and    the    Crown 

By  the  late  John  Swinton 

[Altho  Mr.  Swinton  gave  his  best  service  to  the  principles  of  advanced  socialism  and  exhausted  the  property  he 
had  acquired  in  the  publication  of  a  journal  devoted  to  that  cause,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  claiming  a  Scotch  adhesion 
to  the  teachings  of  Calvinism.     The  following  lines  were  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.— Editor.] 

I  waited,  and  no  trumpet  blew. 

No  welcome  word  was  given ; 
The   gate   was   closed,   the   angels   twelve 

Stood  watchful  over  heaven. 
I  said :  "  My  loving  Savior's  there ; 

And  can  I  not  his  face  now  see? 

Ye  angels !  ope  the  gates  to  me !  " 

That  moment,  on  my  heart  he  saw 
A  Cross  of  hallowed  gold ; 

And,  quick  as  the  angelic  sight, 
The  gate  was  inward  rolled ; 

With  holy  boldness  then   I  trod 

The  path  made  for  the  sons  of  God, 
Up  to  the  Great  White  Throne  of  God. 


NE  morn,  through  gilded  clouds  aloft. 

In  the  celestial  air, 
'Mid  myriads  of  gleaming  stars, 

Where  spirits  pure  and  fair 
Chanted  a  new  and  luminous  hymn, 

Far,  far,  through  the  refulgent  skies, 

I  saw  the  Gates  of  Paradise. 

Twelve   sacred  gates   with   angel   guard, 
Twelve  angels  strong  and  true, 

Kept  watch  and  ward  o'er  every  gate, 
And  mystic  trumpets  blew 

Whene'er  a  traveler  passed  in; 

Then  welcomed  him  with  joyous  song, 
Welcome  which  seraphim  prolong. 


And  instant,  as  a  Heavenly  Crown, 

My   little   Cross  appears, 
Encircling  high  my  spirit's  brow, 

While  Jesus  stays  my   tears; 
Now  filled  with  love,  in  love  complete, 

I  cast  it  at  my  Savior's  feet. 

Myself  and  crown  at  Jesus'  feet 


A    Nine-Hour    Day    for    Domestic    Servants 

By  Inez  A.  Goodman 

[Our  readers  will  remember  Miss  Goodman  as  the  author  of  the  article  we  printed  some  weeks  ago  entitled 
"  Ten  Weeks  in  a  Kitchen,"  wherein  it  was  found  that  a  life  of  domestic  service  is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  In  this  article 
Miss  Goodman  offers  some  novel  remedies  for  the  servant  question.— Editor.] 


TWO  or  three  years  ago  a  woman 
weary  with  the  incessant  complaint 
about  domestic  servants  opened  an 
intelligence  office  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  for  first-class  help.  She  said,  "  I 
shall  accept  only  competent,  reliable 
maids  with  long  service  references,  and 
shall  hope  to  do  my  mite  toward  solving 
this  perplexing  problem  which  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  our  homes." 

In  less  than  three  months  she  had 
given  up  the  business,  and  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  her  reason,  said : 

"  No,  it  was  not  the  maids.  It  was  the 
mistresses.  I  could  do  nothing  with 
them.  They  will  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing but  angelic  Amazons." 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  statement, 
and  I  believe  that  very  few  of  our  women 
realize  how  much  they  are  to  blame  for 
the  poor  service  rendered  by  domestics. 

A  friend  called  on  me  not  long  since, 
requesting  my  signature  to  a  petition 
which  urged  the  merchants  to  place  seats 
behind  the  counters  for  the  use  of  female 
clerks. 

"  The  girls,"  she  said,  "  have  to  stand 
on  their  feet  ten  hours  a  day  and  it  makes 
my  heart  ache  to  see  their  tired  faces." 

"  Mrs.  Jones,"  said  I,  "  how  many 
hours  a  day  does  your  maid  stand  upon 
her  feet?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  she  gasped ; 
"  five  or  six,  I  suppose." 

"  At  what  time  does  she  rise  ?  " 
"  At  six." 

"  And  at  what  hour  does  she  finish  at 
night?" 

"  Oh,  about  eight,  I  think,  generally." 
"  That  makes  fourteen  hours.     What 
time  does  she  have  during  the  day  to  sit 
down  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  always  has  time  to  rest  in 
the  afternoon." 
"  How  long?  " 

"  I  think  about  an  hour,  sometimes 
more." 

"  Does  she  have  this  hour  on  wash  and 
ironing  days  ?  " 


"  No-o,  I  suppose  not,  but  she  can 
often  sit  down  at  her  work." 

"At  what  work?  Washing?  Ironing? 
Sweeping?  Making  beds?  Cooking? 
Washing  dishes  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  but  she  can  sit  while 
preparing  vegetables  and  eating  her 
meals."    I  assented  to  this. 

"  Perhaps  she  sits  for  two  hours  at  her 
meals  and  preparing  vegetables,  and  four 
days  in  the  week  she  has  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon.  Acording  to  that,  your  maid 
is  on  her  feet  at  least  eleven  hours  a  day 
with  a  score  of  stair  climbings  included. 
It  seems  to  me  that  her  case  is  more  pitia- 
ble than  that  of  the  store  clerk." 

My  caller  rose  with  red  cheeks  and 
flashing  eyes.  "  My  maid  always  has 
Sunday  after  dinner,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  but  the  clerk  has  all  day  Sun- 
day. Please  don't  go  until  I  have  signed 
that  petition.  No  one  would  be  more 
thankful  than  I  to  see  the  clerks  have  a 
chance  to  sit." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Jones's  sweet 
disposition  that  she  is  yet  my  friend.  I 
have  since  moved  from  her  vicinity,  but 
she  writes  me,  and  I  shall  give  extracts 
from  her  letters  further  on. 

The  American  girl  seeking  a  livelihood 
ought  to  find  her  most  comfortable  and 
profitable  opening  in  domestic  service.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  households  and  their 
mistresses  that  she  finds  service  in  a 
department  store  more  bearable  than  in 
a  home. 

Domestic  service  should  be  a  profes- 
sion for  which  girls  would  take  regular 
training,  and  fit  themselves  for  compe- 
tent housekeepers,  but  no  girl  will  take 
a  course  of  training  to  prepare  for  a  po- 
sition the  duties  of  which  she  knows  her 
physique  cannot  endure.  Neither  will  she 
enter  a  position  which  by  that  fact  will 
debar  her  from  intelligent  society. 

Then  must  we  cut  our  work  down  to 
eight  or  nine  hours  a  day?  This  is  not 
impracticable.  The  majority  of  house- 
holds in  this  country  could  be  put  upon  a 
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nine-hour  basis  within  a  fortnight  if  the 
mistresses  undertook  it  heartily.  It  is 
simply  because  they  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  have  the  maid  always 
within  call  that  it  seems  utterly  imprac- 
ticable to  them. 

In  households  where  a  midday  dinner 
is  served  the  maid  should  be  given  every 
afternoon  for  her  own.  If  the  work  is 
such  that  this  cannot  be  done,  the  house- 
hold is  too  large  for  one  maid,  and,  un- 
less some  member  of  the  family  can  take 
a  part  of  the  duties,  additional  help  is 
needed.  Generally  in  households  where 
but  one  maid  is  kept  the  nine-hour  sys- 
tem can  be  inaugurated  by  sending  out 
the  wash  and  readjusting  the  work 
hours.  Where  an  evening  dinner  is 
served  the  maid  must  be  given  her  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  prepare  luncheon. 

There  may  be  some  households  with 
French  proclivities,  where  rolls,  coffee 
and  fruit  (with  perhaps  eggs)  would  be 
a  satisfying  breakfast.  One  of  the  fam- 
ily could  prepare  such  a  meal  with  the 
chafing  dish,  and  the  maid's  hours  be 
from  nine  a.m.  to  seven  p.m. 

So  to  rearrange  a  household  means,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  careful  thought 
and  some  considerable  annoyance  until 
affairs  shape  themselves  to  the  new  re- 
gime. But  is  it  not  worth  while  to  make 
the  change  before  the  maids  try  to  bring 
it  about  with  unions  and  strikes,  thus 
throwing  our  domestic  world  into  chaos? 
The  whole  history  of  the  labor  movement 
shows  a  slow  but  steady  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor  in  every  trade  and  occupa- 
tion. Is  it  expected  that  household  serv- 
ants will  continue  forever  to  work  four- 
teen hours  a  day  when  their  sisters  in 
shops  and  factories  work  less  than  fifty 
hours  a  week?  Let  me  give  an  extract 
from  letters  of  the  above  mentioned  Mrs. 
Jones : 

"You  must  pardon  my  delay  in  answering 
your  last,  for  I  really  have  a  good  excuse.  1 
have  been  putting  my  household  upon  an  eight- 
hour  basis.  In  spite  of  the  sharp  awakening 
you  gave  me  on  the  subject  I  had  not  intended 
the  reform  at  present,  but  Norah  began  to  talk 
about  it  herself  and  I  preferred  to  inaugurate 
the  system  upon  my  own  suggestion  rather 
than  her  demand. 

"  We  have  been  trying  it  six  weeks  now,  and 
are  in  pretty  good  shape.  Norah's  hours  are 
from  six  to  eleven  a.m.,  and  from  four  to 
seven  P.M.       To  tell  the  truth,   she  is  never 


through  before  eight,  and  it  makes  a  nine-hour 
day,  but  it  is  four  hours  less  than  she  used  to 
work,   and  she   is  very  happy  in  the  change. 

"  Of  course  I  am  doing  some  of  the  work. 
It  was  that  or  get  another  maid,  which  we 
could  not  aflford.  As  I  detest  cooking  I  chose 
the  upstairs  duties  and  every  morning  do  the 
chamberwork.  It  takes  me  about  an  hour.  I 
have  a  stick  dish  cloth  and  wear  old  gloves  so 
that  I  do  not  get  my  hands  wet  (you  know  I 
always  was  fussy  about  my  hands),  and  I  am 
doing  very  well.  Norah  finishes  her  down- 
stairs work  about  nine  o'clock,  and  then  cleans 
one  of  the  rooms.  The  parlor,  dining  room 
and  three  bedrooms  fill  five  days  of  the  week 
and  Saturday  morning  she  bakes. 

"  At  eleven  a.m.  every  day  she  stops  work, 
dresses  and  goes  out  until  four.  I  think  she 
usually  lunches  with  her  sister,  at  any  rate  she 
has  five  hours  of  her  own  in  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

"  My  husband  is  not  home  for  luncheon,  and 
I  prepare  the  meal  for  myself  and  children  on 
the  chafing  dish.  The  children  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  a  picnic,  and  I  leave  the  dishes  for 
Norah  to  wash  when  she  comes  at  four.  The 
only  annoyance  that  I  find  is  in  answering  the 
bell,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  have 
callers." 

A  month  later : 

"  I  really  enjoy  my  new  household  arrange- 
ments. The  chafing  dish  lunch  is  an  institu- 
tion. Both  of  the  older  children  are  learning 
to  handle  the  dish  skillfully,  and  take  great 
delight  therein.  I  have  hired  a  little  negro 
boy  for  two  hours  each  afternoon.  He  washes 
the  lunch  dishes  and  'tends  door.  I  pay  him 
twenty-five  cents  a  week. 

"  In  bad  weather  Norah  remains  at  home, 
and  I  let  her  prepare  luncheon,  but  insist  that 
she  leave  the  dishes  for  Sam.  So  she  go€S 
to  her  room  about  one  o'clock,  and  such  a 
change  as  there  is  in  that  room ! 

"  I  have  always  tried  to  have  my  maids  dec- 
orate their  room  and  make  it  homelike,  but  I 
suppose  the  little  time  they  have  had  for  them- 
selves has  prevented,  for  my  efforts  in  that  line 
have  always  failed.  Now  Norah  calls  her 
chamber  the  Room  Beautiful,  and  if  she  con- 
tinues it  will  really  deserve  the  name.  Cast 
off  curtains,  soap  boxes,  bits  of  carpet,  old 
linen  and  silk  scraps ;  all  find  their  way  into 
her  improvements ;  and  she  is  reading  the 
books  I  placed  long  ago  upon  her  little  shelf. 
She  read  Hale's  '  Man  Without  a  Country ' 
last  week,  and  came  down  singing  the  '  Star 
Spangled  Banner '  with  great  gusto.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  manufacturing  an  American  citi- 
zen to  order." 

Now  these  people  seem  to  be  progress- 
ing favorably  with  prospect  of  success. 
I  thought  that  I  was  doing  bravely  to  cut 
my  maid's  work  hours  down  to  ten,  but 
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others  are  doing  better  than  I.  I  con- 
sider that  Mrs.  Jones  is  giving  her  maid 
an  eight-hour  day,  as  an  allowance  of  one 
hour  should  be  made  for  her  two  meals. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  both  cases  the 
laundry  is  sent  out. 

I  have  been  figuring  a  little  upon  my 
friend's  expense.  She  pays  Norah  three 
dollars,  one  dollar  and  a  half  goes  for 
laundry,  and  twenty-five  cents  to  the  boy. 
It  might  as  well  be  five  dollars,  for  there 
is  always  some  outside  help  necessary  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Five  dollars  a 
week  seems  considerable  for  a  family  of 
small  means,  but  according  to  Ellen  Rich- 
ards in  the  Kitchen  Magazine,  a  cook 
should  be  paid  seven  dollars  a  week,  and 
a  second  girl  five.  At  this  rate,  my 
friend's  expense  for  help  is  very  reason- 
able. 

In  my  own  household  I  pay  my  maid 
two  dollars  a  week.  She  is  young  and 
inexperienced,  and  does  not  at  present 
deserve  more,  as  I  have  to  superintend 
the  cooking.  I  pay  one  dollar  and  a  half 
for  laundry,  making  three  dollars  and  a 
half  per  week — the  ordinary  wages  of 
one  maid.  I  have  for  some  time  given 
my  maid  a  ten-hour  day,  but  she  now  is 
getting  what  is  really  an  eight-hour  day. 
She  comes  at  six  a.m.  and  goes  at  three 
P.M.,  and  has  half  an  hour  for  each  meal. 
We  have  dinner  at  one,  and  a  light  sup- 
per-—which,  of  course,  I  have  to  prepare 
at  six.  Whenever  I  choose  I  leave  the 
dishes  for  her  to  wash  in  the  morning. 

I  find  nothing  impracticable  about  this 
arrangement.  Each  mistress  will  need  to 
arrange  her  own  hours,  but  she  can  bring 
them  down  to  nine  if  she  chooses,  and 
her  pleasure  in  the  accomplishment  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  trouble. 

The  question  of  socialities  will,  I  think, 
be  in  a  great  measure  solved  by  this  nine- 
hour  method.  The  maid  who  has  at  her 
disposal  all  of  the  day  except  nine  defi- 
nite hours,  will  prefer  to  live  at  her  own 
home  and  go  to  her  work  as  a  man  goes 
to  his.  This  will  relieve  the  mistress  of 
all  trouble  about  "  company."  My  maid 
lives  with  a  married  sister  and  comes  to 
me  only  for  work  hours,  an  arrangement 
which  is  pleasing  to  us  both. 

There  are  some  cases  where  this  can- 
not be  done,  where  the  maid  has  no  rela- 
tives near  her  work,  or  the  mistress 
wishes  her  to  sleep  in  the  house.  In  any 
ca^e  if  the  maid  has  no  home  except  that 


of  her  mistress,  she  ought  to  be  given 
some  place  beside  the  kitchen  in  which  to 
receive  company. 

When  I  was  out  at  service  I  was  re- 
quired to  direct  my  parents  to  the  back 
door  and  receive  them  in  the  kitchen,  as 
I  told  in  my  last  article  in  The  Inde- 
pendent. Now  my  father  was  a  college 
president  and  my  mother  of  the  blue 
bloods  of  New  England.  My  friends  say 
that  I  had  no  right  to  complain,  that  the 
daughter  of  such  parents  was  out  of  place 
in  kitchen  service. 

And  why  out  of  place? 

If  through  financial  failure  I  was  com- 
pelled to  earn  my  living,  if  I  had  a  liking 
and  talent  for  cooking,  why  should  I  not 
seek  employment  in  one  of  the  homes  of 
my  country?  And  why,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  sensible,  could  I  not  find  there 
an  agreeable,  homelike  position?  If  we 
are  to  have  intelligent  service  in  the 
kitchen  we  must  make  the  position  one 
that  an  intelligent  girl  will  consent  to  oc- 
cupy. 

Let  me  here  give  another  extract  from 
Mrs.  Jones : 

"  I  have  been  in  great  perplexity  lately. 
Norah's  reading  led  her  to  the  free  library, 
and  from  thence  into  a  literary  club.  Some  of 
the  new  friends  thus  formed  came  to  call  upon 
her.  She  did  not  answer  the  bell,  so  I  went  to 
the  door  and  ushered  the  two  ladies  into  the 
parlor.  I  then  hunted  Norah  and  found  her 
locked  in  her  room.  She  utterly  refused  to 
go  down,  saying  that  she  could  not  receive  the 
ladies  in  the  kitchen.  I  told  her  that  they 
were  in  the  parlor,  and  she  was  welcome  to  see 
them  there.  What  else  could  I  say?  She 
looked  troubled,  but  said  that  she  would  go 
down.  In  a  few  moments  she  descended  in 
tidy  array,  went  to  the  dining  room,  opened 
the  door  into  the  parlor  and  with  a  happy 
smile,  said :  '  Come  this  way,  please,'  and  when 
she  had  them  safely  in  the  dining  room,  shut 
the  door.     Really,  she  did  it  very  well. 

"  She  tells  me  that  one  of  the  ladies  is  a 
dressmaker,  the  other  the  wife  of  a  railroad 
engineer.  I  have  put  a  side  table  in  my  dining 
room  and  two  easy  chairs,  and  bade  her  use 
it  when  she  likes.  I  foresee  some  annoyance, 
but  there  is  one  comfort  about  it.  With  such 
associates  for  her  I  shall  not  so  much  fear 
drunken  loafers  in  my  kitchen  or  night  thieves 
in  my  silver;  and  on  the  whole,  my  household 
is  in  far  better  shape  than  by  the  old  arrange- 
ments." 

How  other  women  may  look  upon  the 
subject  I  do  not  know,  but  as  for  myself, 
I  intend  that  the  little  domain  over  which 
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I  preside  shall  be  a  home,  not  only  for  my  and  the  duties  which   I  require  of  her 

family,  but  for  my  maid.     She  shall  find  shall  never  be  such  as  to  break  the  consti- 

while  under  my  roof,  not  only  a  lodging  tution  of  any  ordinarily  healthy  young 

and  a  workhouse,  but  a  comfortable  home,  woman. 


St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


''Ripping"    As    a    Fine    Art 

by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 

Secretary  of  the  National  Municipal  League 


AS  practiced  in  Pennsylvania,  "  rip- 
ping "  has  become  a  fine  art.  To 
those  communities  not  blessed 
with  a  political  machine,  such  as  we  have 
in  this  State,  "  ripping  "  may  not  mean 
much,  but  to  us  it  means  an  outrageous 
denial  of  the  rights  of  home  rule  and 
local  self-government,  a  concentration  of 
municipal  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

We  first  heard  of  "  rippers  "  and  "  rip- 
ping "  in  1897,  when  Senator  Quay  was 
seeking  means  to  carry  out  his  promises 
of  a  new  charter  to  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  at  the  same  time  subserve  his 
own  ends.  When  hard  pressed  for  the 
leadership  in  1895  Senator  Quay  blos- 
somed out  as  a  reformer,  assuring  the 
voters  of  the  State  that  he  deprecated 
the  tendency  toward  corruption  in  great 
municipalities.  If  successful,  he  averred, 
he  would  apply  the  much  needed  relief 
from  existing  ills.  Municipal  reform 
would  become  an  accomplished  fact 
through  appropriate  legislation.  Pitts- 
burg, politically  speaking,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Magee  and  Flinn,  who  were 
opposing  Quay.  With  the  machinery  of 
this  great  and  growing  city  in  their 
hands  they  were  able  to  control  its  po- 
litical activities.  So  Quay  readily  prom- 
ised the  oppressed  people  of  Pittsburg 
a  new  charter.  He  soon  realized,  how- 
ever, that  a  new  charter  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  change  of  personnel  favor- 
able to  him,  so  when  the  Pittsburg  or 
Rodgers  Charter  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  of  1897  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  provision  which  threw  out  of  ofifice 
the  then  sitting  officials  and  gave  to  the 
Governor  the  power  to  appoint  the  new 
officials  provided  for  in  the  new  charter. 
In  short,  the  Legislature  was  asked  to 
undo  the  work  of  the  voters  of  Pittsburg 
and  to  give  to  the  Governor  the  power 


which  had  previously  been  vested  in  the 
voters. 

Quay  was  unable  to  put  his  bill 
through  because  of  his  narrow  majority 
in  the  Legislature  and  the  hostility  of 
Governor  Hastings,  who  was  known  to 
be  opposed  to  the  scheme.  No  "  ripper 
bill  "  was  introduced  into  the  session  of 
1899  because  of  the  Senatorial  dead- 
lock. 

The  effort  was  revived  with  full  force, 
however,  in  1901,  when  Quay's  victory 
gave  him  and  his  colleagues  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Pennsylvania  machine 
full  control.  They  were  not  after  re- 
form this  time,  but  revenge.  Flinn  had 
continued  his  opposition  and  had  become 
most  obnoxious  to  Quay,  who  determined 
to  drive  him  out  of  business. 

The  whole  force  of  the  State  machine 
and  a  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  lobby 
were  brought  to  bear  to  pass  the  new 
and  improved  "  ripper "  bill.  Flinn 
fought  back  and,  it  is  alleged,  fought  the 
"  devil  with  fire,"  but  Quay  won  and  the 
Flinn  government  in  Pittsburg  was 
"  ripped  out  "  this  time.  Quay  having 
had  a  complaisant  Governor.  The  new 
bill  was  far  more  drastic  than  its  proto- 
type of  1897.  It  not  only  legislated  out 
of  office  the  Mayor,  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  gave  to  the  Governor  the  pow- 
er to  appoint  his  successor  (known  as  the 
Recorder)  to  serve  until  April,  1903,  but 
empowered  him  to  remove  the  Recorder 
and  appoint  another  in  his  place  as  often 
as  he  chose. 

No  sooner  was  Governor  Stone  given 
these  extraordinary  powers  (which  were 
confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court)  than 
the  Flinn  Mayor  of  Pittsburg  was  re- 
moved and  Major  A.  M.  Brown  appoint- 
ed Recorder.  Major  Brown  had  been  in 
office  but  a  short  time  when  he  began 
the  ripping  process,  and  one  after  an- 
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other  of  the  Flinn  adherents  were  de- 
posed and  Brown  men  put  in  their  places, 
including  several  men  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Legislature  in  1901  and 
had  voted  for  Quay  and  the  "  ripper," 
altho  elected  as  Flinn  men. 

The  "  ripper  "  bill  had  been  vigorous- 
ly supported  by  a  group  of  anti-Flinn 
men  in  Pittsburg,  known  as  the  Bigelow- 
Oliver  faction.  Steps  were  immediately 
taken  by  the  new  administration  and  this 
faction  to  use  their  power  to  secure  some 
of  the  new  franchises  made  available  by 
the  notorious  street  railway  acts  of 
1901.  The  Bigelow-Oliver  Syndicate  also 
reached  out  for  other  franchises,  includ- 
ing those  for  electric  lighting.  Flinn, 
however,  retained  control  of  the  City 
Councils  and  of  the  Republican  city  or- 
ganization. He  and  his  colleagues  were 
also  deeply  interested  in  the  Philadelphia 
Company,  an  omnibus  franchise  corpora- 
tion controlling  the  street  railways,  the 
electric  lights,  the  gas  works  and  other 
municipal  services  of  the  city.  He  was 
accordingly  in  a  strong  position  because 
the  consent  of  councils  was  needed  for 
all  franchise  legislation  and  this  could 
not  be  had  without  Flinn's  co-operation. 

When  the  local  "  ripping "  began  it 
was  thought  that  Flinn's  days  as  boss 
were  over.  He  went  at  once,  however, 
to  Governor  Stone,  who  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  his  law  partner, 
who  had  been  nominated  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  well  as  in  his  own  candidacy 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  The  re- 
sults of  the  interview  were  not  disclosed 
until  a  short  time  ago.  Flinn,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  those  who  entertained  the 
opinion  that  he  would  seek  revenge  for 
his  turn  down,  supported  the  regular  Re- 
publican ticket,  including  Justice  Potter. 
Allegheny  County  gave  a  big  majority 
for  Potter,  and  Flinn  became  an  out  and 
out  Stone  man.  In  return  for  this  Re- 
corder A.  M.  Brown  was  summarily  de- 
posed from  office  and  Flinn's  choice,  J. 
O.  Brown,  given  the  place.  In  removing 
the  former  Governor  Stone  said  that  the 
charge  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  make 
the  change  was  untrue.  Many  of  Major 
Brown's  appointees  resigned  at  once,  and 
those  that  did  not  have  been  removed. 
Tried  and  true  Flinn  men  have  been  put 
in  their  places,  and  incidentally  the  Phila- 
delphia Company's  interests  preserved 
and  the  Bigelow-Oliver  plans  frustrated. 


This  new  process  is  locally  called 
"  ripping  th^  ripper."  Not  only  is  Re- 
corder J.  O.  Brown  removing  from  office 
all  of  his  predecessor's  appointments,  but 
likewise  all  the  holdovers  from  the  pre- 
vious Flinn  administration  who  were  in 
the  slightest  degree  lukewarm  during  the 
A.  M.  Brown  regime.  From  time  to 
time  we  find  announcements  like  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  Pittsburgh  papers : 

"  Flinn  orders  more  changes.  Ripping  will 
go  on  to  make  him  absolute  boss.  The  Flinn 
machine  is  planning  another  slaughter  of  city 
employees.  It  is  to  be  commenced  on  the  isth 
of  this  month.  Boss  Flinn  intends  to  make  his 
absolutism  perfect  if  it  is  necessary  to  rip  out 
half  the  present  office  holders." 

Thus  twice  within  six  months  the  city 
government  of  Pittsburg  has  been  en- 
tirely upset  to  serve  factional  political 
ends.  How  many  more  times  it  will  be 
similarly  treated  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
the  Governor  has  the  power  to  keep  the 
kaleidoscope  in  operation  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office,  and  his 
successor  will  enjoy  three  months  of  the 
same  power. 

The  "  ripper  "  act  of  1901  also  affects 
Allegheny  and  Scranton.  The  adminis- 
tration was  changed  in  Allegheny  once. 
In  Scranton  Mayor  Moir  became  Re- 
corder Moir  for  a  time,  but  was  soon 
ousted  because  no  longer  useful  to  the 
factional  ends  in  view. 

The  Legislature  tried  a  little  ripping 
for  Philadelphia,  abolishing  its  existing 
Board  of  Revision,  and  providing  for  a 
new  one  more  amenable  to  the  machine. 
This  proved  a  failure,  as  the  Legislature 
did  not  go  about  its  work  right,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  act  uncon- 
stitutional. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
the  machine,  having  discovered  this  new 
power,  will  allow  it  to  go  unused,  and 
rumors  are  already  rife  that  Philadelphia 
will  have  to  go  through  Pittsburg's  ex- 
perience in  the  event  of  the  election  of 
an  independent  Mayor  in  1903. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
voters  of  Philadelphia.  If  they  elect 
legislators  whom  the  machine  can  con- 
trol they  will  get  and  deserve  a  "  ripper." 
If,  however,  they  assert  their  independ- 
ence and  elect  men  interested  solely  in 
the  public's  welfare,  the  pHg^ht  of  Pitts- 
burg will  be  averted, 

Philadelphia. 
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A  Study  of  Social  Problems 

Dr.  Abbott  holds  high  rank  as  a 
popular  teacher.  His  writings,  whether 
political,  social  or  theological,  are  widely 
read,  and  it  is  unquestioned  that  they 
exert  a  considerable  influence  on  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  thought.  They  have,  in- 
deed, the  rare  power  to  persuade,  even 
when  they  cannot  convince.  The  charm 
of  style  is  felt  at  once ;  the  diction  is  clear, 
rapid  and  forceful,  and  it  is  instinct  with 
a  warmth  of  conviction,  an  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  a  kindly  sympathy  which 
are  but  reflexes  of  the  personality  of  the 
man.  "  The  style  is  the  man,"  say  the 
French,  and  of  no  one  can  it  be  said 
more  truly  than  of  Dr.  Abbott.  Even 
when  the  thought  is  paradoxical  or  vague 
and  confused  there  is  still  felt  the  char- 
acteristic charm  of  utterance. 

But  it  is  with  the  matter  and  not  the 
manner  of  these  essays  *  that  we  have 
most  to  do.  For  an  ethical  teacher  is  to 
be  judged,  not  by  his  style,  but  by  the 
practical  worth  of  his  teachings.  He 
cannot  rest  his  claim,  with  a  Pater,  a 
Swinburne  or  a  Dante  Rossetti,  on  col- 
locations of  felicitous  phrases.  What- 
ever its  sparkle  and  shine,  his  ore  must 
come  to  the  crucible  of  reason  and  assay 
good  or  bad  metal. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  lectures  de- 
livered before  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
and  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston.  It 
is  a  treatment  of  current  problems  in  the 
light  of  a  particular  theory  of  history 
and  of  a  particular  assumption  regard- 
ing the  basis  of  society.  Political  his- 
tory, according  to  the  author,  reveals  a 
conflict  between  two  relatively  fixed  and 
opposite  principles — the  democracy  of 
the  Hebrews  and  the  imperialism  of  the 
Romans — in  which  the  former  has  gradu- 
ally won  so  dominant  a  place  that  it  may 
now  celebrate  its  triumph.  It  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  history  which  appears  fanci- 
ful, to  say  the  least.  It  is  admitted  by 
the  author  that  Hebraic  democracy  was 
mostly  a  matter  of  ideals  held  by  a  few 
persons,  and  that  so  far  as  Hebraic  prac- 
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tice  went,  inequality  of  condition,  des- 
potic government  and  social  caste  gen- 
erally prevailed ;  but  one  looks  in  vain 
for  any  acknowledgment  of  the  existence 
of  a  Roman  republic  or  of  republican 
ideals  current  in  Roman  life.  The  futile 
comparison  is  thus  made  of  two  things 
not  comparable  in  themselves,  and  it  is 
a  purely  fanciful  exercise  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  urge  that  a  conflict  between 
the  assumed  ideals  of  one  people  and  the 
alleged  practices  of  another  has  been  the 
dominating  contest  of  the  centuries.  Any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  dualistic  antago- 
nisms could  be  brought  forward  and  sup- 
ported as  an  historic  tendency,  with  quite 
as  much  show  of  reason.  Why  not  a 
conflict  between  Hebraic  theocracy  and 
the  Roman  ideals  of  civil  supremacy? 
or  between  Teutonic  democracy  and  Ori- 
ental absolutism?  Our  political  and  so- 
cial concepts  are  growths,  woven  of 
myriad  influences.  The  ages-long  strug- 
gle for  power  goes  on,  but  with  an  ever- 
changing  guise,  and  with  the  constant 
change  of  factors.  Hebrew  and  Roman 
have  been  but  incidents  in  the  game. 

F'rom  his  historic  dualism  the  author 
passes  to  a  consideration  of  the  social 
basis.  It  proves  to  be  the  old  figment 
of  "  natural  rights."  Upon  this  unstable 
foundation  of  shifting  sands  he  builds 
his  structure.  Yet  at  the  very  beginning 
its  security  is  threatened,  for,  while  the 
dictum  is  emphatically  set  forth  that 
"  every  man  has  certain  natural  rights," 
it  is  admitted  that  ''  he  may  forfeit  them 
by  his  crimes  [and]  he  may  prove  him- 
self nnoble  to  use  them  with  safety  to 
himself  or  to  others  by  reason  of  his  in- 
competency." It  is  even  conceded  that 
"  there  may  be  other  limitations."  Now, 
a  "  natural  right,"  if  there  be  such  a 
thing,  must  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  social  convenience.  And  yet  this 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  term  after  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  limitations  which 
Dr.  Abbott  puts  upon  it.  The  term  is 
unfortunate,  and,  as  generally  used,  un- 
meaning. It  still  lingers  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Jeflfersonians,  the  Spencer- 
ians,  the  Single-Taxers  and  the  Anarch- 
ists.    But  by  nearly  all  modern  scholrirs 
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of  the  constructive  schools  its  use  has 
been  given  over  and  it  has  been  sent  to 
the  lumber  room. 

When  the  author  passes  to  practical 
and  imm.ediate  matters,  however,  he  is  at 
his  best.  His  justification  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  in  the  Philippines  is 
a  strong  and  brilliant  piece  of  work.  He 
riddles  effectively  the  assumptions  usual- 
ly built  upon  the  doctrine  that  "  Govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  The  chapter 
on  "  Perils  of  Democracy  "  is,  unhap- 
pily, rather  alarmist  in  tone ;  but  the 
chapter  on  "  Safeguards  "  practically  un- 
says the  more  fearsome  apprehensions 
of  the  former.  The  two  lectures  are  not 
unmixed  with  paradox  and  contradiction, 
and  the  reader  may  wonder  that  they 
were  both  written  by  the  same  man. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  shown  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  some  prevailing  dangers, 
and  no  less  a  reasoned  faith  in  their  ulti- 
mate avoidance  or  elimination. 

"  Industrial  Rights  "  are  less  satisfac- 
torily treated.  Here  again  are  shown  the 
perils  of  wide  generalizations  and  sweep- 
ing assumptions.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  author's  attitude  regarding  the 
organization  of  labor.  If  any  one  thing 
regarding  labor  unions  has  been  definite- 
ly ascertained  of  late  years,  it  is  that 
these  bodies  are  for  the  most  part  pure 
democracies,  wherein  the  radical  element 
is  to  be  found  among  the  mass  of  the 
membership  and  the  conservative  ele- 
ment among  the  officers.  And  yet  Dr. 
Abbott  declares  (p.  299)  that  "  trade- 
unions  .  .  .  are  ruled  over  generally 
by  a  directory  scarcely  less  absolute  than 
that  which  governed  the  Revolutionists 
in  the  day  of  Mirabeau."  The  entire 
statement  (pp.  299-300)  regarding  trade- 
unions  is  a  marvel  of  misapprehension 
and  unjust  judgment.  Equally  unfortu- 
nate is  the  attitude  which  he  assumes  on 
pages  106-107.  The  language  is  lacking 
in  definiteness  and  clarity,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  his  meaning,  but  the  tone  is 
unmistakable.  "  If  any  organization  un- 
dertakes to  prevent,"  he  says,  "  any  man 
from  working  when  he  will,  where  he 
will,  for  whom  he  will,  and  at  what 
wages  he  will,  that  organization  violates 
the  essential  right  of  labor."  If  by  this 
enigmatical  sentence  the  author  means  to 
deprecate  the  use  of  force,  he  will,  of 
course,  be  seconded  by  every  good  citi- 


zen. But  if,  as  the  context  suggests,  he 
means  to  deny  the  legitimacy  of  organi- 
zation and  to  deny  to  union  men  the  use 
of  mutual  compact  exercised  upon  them- 
selves and  of  persuasion  exercised  upon 
others,  to  prevent  men  from  working 
when  and  where  they  will,  he  simply 
quarrels  with  the  chief  means  by  which 
labor  has  raised  itself  during  the  last 
century  from  a  condition  of  practical 
servitude  to  one  of  independent  man- 
hood. That  labor-unions  have  faults,  no 
one  will  deny ;  but  the  wholesale  denun- 
ciations of  them  are  as  unjust  as  they 
are  futile. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  presumption 
in  a  layman  to  criticise  the  interpreta- 
tions of  Christ's  social  ethics  made  by 
a  trained  divine.  Yet  some  measure  of 
surprise,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is 
furnished  in  the  entire  avoidance  of  the 
repeated  testimony  of  Luke,  Mark  and 
Matthew  as  to  Christ's  utterances  on  the 
subjects  of  wealth-getting  and  wealth- 
holding.  Shunning  these  more  particu- 
lar precepts,  the  author  uses  the  parable 
of  the  ten  talents  upon  which  to  build 
up  a  social  and  commercial  code.  It  is 
not  within  the  province  of  this  review 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  phase  of 
the  subject;  the  reader  may  study  them 
at  his  convenience  in  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Goal  of  Democracy." 

Of  misstatements  there  are  many,  and 
some  of  them  are  serious.  "  England," 
says  the  author  (p.  331),  "  came  near  to 
a  similar  revolution  [to  that  of  France] 
in  the  great  Chartist  movement,  and  es- 
caped it  by  extending  the  suffrage."  The 
Chartist  movement  reached  its  climax  in 
1848  and  collapsed.  No  succeeding 
change  was  made  in  the  suffrage  until 
1867.  Quite  as  bad  an  error  is  made  in 
declaring  (p.  80)  that  "  nearly  all  "  the 
reforms  demanded  by  the  Chartists  have 
been  initiated.  Of  the  six  planks  in  the 
Chartist  pfatform,  only  two — vote  by 
ballot  and  abolition  of  the  property  quali- 
fication for  members  of  Parliament — have 
been  initiated.  Four — universal  suf- 
frage, equal  representation,  payment  of 
representatives  and  annually  elected  Par- 
liaments— are  still  waiting  for  legal  en- 
actment. It  is  a  mistake  also  to  speak  of 
the  "  social  "  demands  of  the  Chartists. 
Their  aims  were  distinctly  political.  It 
is  a  further  mistake  to  assume  (p.  200- 
201)  that  in  the  United  States  the  unit 
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of  authority  is  the  local  community.  The 
State  is  that  unit.  There  is  furthermore 
the  remarkable  statement  (p.  348)  that 
"  war  can  only  be  carried  on  successfully 
under  an  autocracy."  What  this  means, 
in  the  light  of  history,  would  be  hard  to 
determine.  With  Rome  the  period  of 
conquest  almost  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  duration  of  the  republic;  with  the 
autocracy  of  the  Caesars  war  became  a 
losing  game.  The  republican  Greeks  re- 
peatedly vanquished  the  Persian  invad- 
ers ;  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  Eng- 
land's civil  war  defeated  the  Royalists ; 
the  democratic  Swiss  won  their  freedom 
by  war,  and  democratic  Revolutionists  of 
France,  in  the  pre-Napoleon  days,  waged 
a  brilliantly  successful  war  against  the 
allies.  Finally,  there  is  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  de- 
mocracy for  some  126  years,  and  has 
fought  five  foreign  wars  and  one  great 
civil  war,  with  at  least  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  success. 

A  broad  and  hopeful  outlook  charac- 
terizes the  conclusion  of  the  book.  The 
perils  of  democracy  are  declared  to  be 
great,  but  the  grounds  for  hopefulness 
as  to  the  final  issue  are  admitted  to  be 
greater.  It  is  a  conclusion  that  calls  for 
hearty  concurrence ;  for,  indeed,  no  other 
is  possible. 

The  Renaissance  Ideal 

On  the  rugged  site  of  Urbino  the 
great  founder  of  the  family  had  built  a 
palace  regarded  by  many  as  the  noblest 
to  be  seen  in  all  Italy.  This  palace  he 
had  adorned  with  every  beautiful  and 
rare  possession  of  the  age,  and  hither,  in 
1504,  came  Baldesar  Castiglione,  a  Man- 
tuan  by  birth,  to  serve  the  reigning  lords 
of  the  estate,  Duke  Guidobaldo,  and  af- 
terward Duke  Francesco  Maria.  Cas- 
tiglione's  life  was  not  an  idle  one,  for 
he  went  on  many  missions  of  a  private 
or  public  nature,  going  at  one  time  so 
far  as  to  the  court  of  Henry  VII  of 
England  to  receive  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  on  the  Duke's  be- 
half. 

But  Castiglione  is  remembered  now, 
not  so  much  for  his  part  in  the  events 
of  the  day  as  for  his  Book  of  the  Cour- 
tier* for  in  this  singular  book  the  actual 

♦  Thk  Booif  OF  THE  Courtier,  fly  Count  Bnldfsar 
Castiglione  Translated  from  the;  Italian  and  annotated 
by  Leonard  Eckstein  Opdycke.    y^'\\.\\.  seyenty-one  pof- 


ideal  of  life  which  that  memorable  age 
of  Italy  held  before  itself  is  presented 
with  a  clearness  and  simplicity  and  com- 
pleteness such  as  has  happened  to  hardly 
another  age  of  the  world.  It  is  a  book 
to  read  as  a  supplement  to  Cellini's 
Autobiography,  as  presenting  the  ideal 
in  contrast  to  the  reality  of  the  times. 
The  structure  of  the  work  is  quite  sim- 
ple. In  the  evening  the  guests  at  the 
court  of  Urbino — men  and  women  whose 
names  are  still  significant,  Emilia  Pia, 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Bibbiena,  Pietro 
Bembo  and  others — would  gather  about 
"  my  lady  Duchess,  Elizabetta  Gonzaga  " 
and  surrender  themselves  to  sport  and 
conversation.  How  genial  the  life  was 
in  the  palace  under  the  control  of  the 
gracious  mistress  may  be  read  in  Cas- 
tiglione's  own  words: 

"  Most  decorous  manners  were  here  joined 
with  greatest  liberty,  and  games  and  laughter 
in  her  presence  were  seasoned  not  only  with 
witty  jests,  but  with  gracious  and  sober  dig- 
nity ;  for  that  modesty  and  loftiness  which 
governed  all  the  acts,  words  and  gestures  of 
my  lady  Duchess,  bantering  and  laughing, 
were  such  that  she  would  have  been  known 
for  a  lady  of  noblest  rank  by  any  one  who 
saw  her  even  but  once.  And  impressing  her- 
self thus  upon  those  about  her,  she  seemed  to 
attune  us  all  to  her  own  quality  and  tone ;  ac- 
cordingly every  man  strove  to  follow  this  pat- 
tern, taking  as  it  were  a  rule  of  beautiful  be- 
havior from  the  presence  of  so  great  and  vir- 
tuous a  lady." 

One  evening  the  conversation  turns  on 
the  single  folly  or  excess  that  mars  the 
harmonious  development  of  every  man, 
and  from  this  subject  they  drift  into  a 
discussion  of  the  perfect  courtier,  of  the 
man  who  sets  forth  in  his  body  and  mind 
the  highest  ideal  of  courtly  excellence, 
the  gentleman,  in  a  word,  such  as  these 
men  and  women  of  the  world  conceived 
him  to  be.  And  as  one  after  another 
of  the  guests  adds  something  to  the  gen- 
eral conception,  this  gentleman  grows  in 
completeness.  He  must  be  of  noble 
birth,  he  must  possess  talent  and  beauty 
of  person  and  a  certain  grace  of  action, 
he  must  be  a  soldier  and  a  musician 
and  a  man  imbued  with  literature,  he 
must  be  magnanimous  and  honest  and 
honorable,  he  must  be  a  lover  of  beauty 
acquainted  with  the  Platonic  mysteries. 
But,  above  all,  while  doing  and  master- 
traits  and  fifteen'  autographs  reproduced  by  Edward 
Bierstadt.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $10.09 
net, 
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ing  all  things,  he  must  be  mastered  by 
none.  It  is  the  ideal  of  a  full  personality 
reaching  out  into  every  field  of  thought 
and  activity,  but  yielding  to  no  all- 
absorbing  interest  and  to  no  distorting 
passion ;  it  is  the  ideal  of  Greece,  the 
Nothing  too  much,  colored  by  the  new 
enthusiasm  of  the  renaissance.  How 
jealously  the  gentleman  must  guard 
himself  from  disturbing  the  fine  balance 
of  his  character  may  be  gathered  from 
this  retort  of  a  lady  to  a  soldier,  who 
refused  to  listen  to  the  music  or  to  heed 
any  of  the  entertainments  set  before  him, 
saying  always  that  such  silly  trifles  were 
not  his  business : 

"  At  last  the  lady  said,  '  What  is  your  busi- 
ness, then?'  He  replied  with  a  sour  look, 
'  To  fight.'  Then  the  lady  at  once  said,  '  Now 
that  you  are  in  no  war  and  out  of  fighting 
trim,  I  should  think  it  were  a  good  thing  to 
have  yourself  well  oiled,  and  to  stow  your- 
self with  all  your  battle  harness  in  a  closet 
until  you  be  needed,  lest  you  grow  more  rusty 
than  you  are.'  " 

Elsewhere,  in  explanation  of  the  grace 
that  must  accompany  every  act  of  the 
gentleman,  there  is  a  passage  which  real- 
ly sums  up  the  whole  discussion  in  a 
few  comprehensive  words : 

"  But  having  before  now  often  considered 
whence  this  grace  springs,  laying  aside  those 
men  who  have  it  by  nature,  I  find  one  univer- 
sal rule  concerning  it,  which  seems  to  me 
worth  more  in  this  matter  than  any  other  in 
all  things  human  that  are  done  or  said:  and 
that  is  to  avoid  affectation  to  the  uttermost, 
and  as  it  were  a  very  sharp  and  dangerous 
rock ;  and,  to  use  possibly  a  new  word,  to  prac- 
tice in  everything  a  certain  sprezzatura  [non- 
chalance, unconcern,  contempt]  that  shall  con- 
ceal design  and  show  that  what  is  done  and 
said  is  done  without  effort,  and  almost  with- 
out thought." 

For  one  who  wished  to  draw  a  con- 
trast between  the  pagan  ideal  of  the 
renaissance  and  the  humanitarian  ideal 
of  the  present  day,  there  is  a  world  of 
meaning  in  that  word  sprezzatura,  for 
which  Castiglione  half  apologizes.  To 
one  who  desires  the  full  culture  that 
comes  from  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  great  ideals  of  the  past,  or  who 
wishes  to  correct  the  narrowness  and  in- 
tensity that  always  spring  from  too  great 
absorption  in  the  present,  no  better  read- 
ing can  be  recommended  than  this 
translation  of  //  Cortegiano. 

A  word  of  praise  must  be  added  for 


the  publisher's  iand  illustrator's  work. 
Great  as  the  Italian  renaissance  was  in 
literature,  it  was  far  greater  and  more 
adequate  to  itself  in  the  pictorial  arts.  For 
this  reason  the  portraits  which  are  here 
reproduced  form  a  real  part  and  com- 
pletion of  the  text.  So,  for  instance,  in 
the  superb  portrait  of  Castiglione  him- 
self by  Raphael  one  may  see  embodied 
in  the  flesh  that  very  ideal  of  the  cour- 
tier which  Castiglione  attempts  to  de- 
scribe in  language. 

Casting  of  Nets 

This  novel*  purports  to  be  an  exposure 
of  Roman  Catholic  methods  for  winning 
proselytes  from  Protestant  Churches,  and 
as  such  the  worth  of  the  book  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  veracity  of  the  au- 
thor's representations.  If  he  is  correct 
in  these,  the  inference  is  plain  that  the 
average  priest  is  a  sort  of  conscientious 
fiend  wearing  a  stole.  And  nothing  can 
exceed  the  diabolism  of  his  relations  to 
those  who  come  under  his  influence.  He 
is  a  student  of  psychology  and  of  ways 
and  means  to  stultify  conscience  and  ter- 
rify the  mind  into  a  blind,  unreasoning 
obedience.  He  makes  an  abominable  use 
of  pious  terms  to  cover  the  inhumanity 
of  his  real  intentions.  And  the  result  is 
often  a  startling  perversion  of  the  moral 
nature  even  in  those  guiltless  of  his  mo- 
tives. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple.  An 
English  nobleman  is  engaged  to  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic  girl.  The  problem  of 
a  "  mixed  "  marriage  is  solved  by  a  mu- 
tual pledge  that  neither  will  interfere 
with  the  religious  liberty  of  the  other. 
But  soon  after  the  marriage  the  wife's 
confessor  and  relatives  attempt  to  coerce 
her  into  disregarding  her  promise,  and 
an  effort  is  finally  made  to  terrify  her 
through  the  superstitions  of  her  faith 
into  undertaking  her  husband's  "  con- 
version." The  attendant  confusion  and 
mental  struggles  and  the  final  awaken- 
ing of  her  reasoning  faculties  are  all 
graphically  described.  Disgusted  with 
the  mummery  of  religion  at  Rome  and 
with  the  malice  and  hypocrisy  of  her  tor- 
mentors, she  repudiates  the  doctrines  of 
her  Church  and  becomes  an  Anglican 
Protestant. 

♦Casting  of  Nets.  Bj/  Richard  Bagot.  New  York* 
John  Lane.     $1.50. 
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But  the  author  confines  himself  to  the 
task  of  interpreting  the  effects  of  Roman 
CathoHcism  upon  women.  And  inevit- 
ably this  question  confronts  the  thought- 
ful reader:  Which  is  the  stronger  influ- 
ence in  a  woman's  life,  romantic  love  or 
romantic  religion?  Evidently  much  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  woman. 
Some  are  too  superficial  by  nature  to 
lay  hold  upon  the  mysteries  of  a  real 
affection.  And  to  these  the  scenery,  the 
affectations  of  a  pompous  religion  have 
irresistible  attractions,  as  is  shown  by 
the  disaffection  of  the  Anglican  minis- 
ter's wife  in  this  story.  But  women  of 
whatever  disposition  rarely  adopt  re- 
ligion as  a  matter  of  principle  and  volun- 
tarily. Their  natural  feebleness,  the  un- 
usual burdens  and  pains  which  are  their 
birthright,  thrust  them  back  upon  God 
and  man  for  support.  But  the  manner 
of  their  profession  always  depends  upon 
which  they  consider  themselves  most  in 
need  of, — human  love  or  divine  consola- 
tion. And  it  is  only  when  they  are  de- 
nied the  former  that  they  emphasize  the 
latter.  In  the  natural  order  of  things 
they  make  a  ritual  of  their  earthly  affec- 
tions, and  always  command  the  bights 
of  heaven  through  them,  quite  independ- 
ently of  priests  or  doctrines. 

Yet,  when  the  formula  of  any  creed 
strongly  attracts  them,  the  effect  is  more 
likely  to  be  eccentric  than  normal.  They 
are  too  much  inclined  to  become  hys- 
terically pious  or  hysterically  hypocriti- 
cal. And  for  this  reason  a  woman  is 
rarely  a  fair  example  of  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  a  creed.  She  is  more  likely 
to  be  an  innocent  caricature  of  its  vir- 
tues or  its  vices.  With  the  male  charac- 
ters the  psychological  developments  of 
this  book  would  have  been  impossible. 


Colonial    Furniture    in  America 

This  sumptuous  volume  on  Colonial 
furniture,*  recently  issued  by  the  Scrib- 
ners,  naturally  challenges  comparison 
with  its  predecessor  published  ten  years 
before  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The 
earlier  volume  contained  the  result  of 
ten  or  more  years  of  study  by  Dr.  Irving 
Whitall  Lyon,  an  enthusiastic  and  schol- 
arly collector,  of  Hartford,  Conn.     Dr. 

•Colonial  Furniture  IN  America.  By  Luk^  Vincent 
Locktuood.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $7.50 
net. 


Lyon  confined  his  work  to  the  domestic 
furniture  in  use  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  Mr.  Lockwood's  volume  is  larger 
and  contains  more  than  twice  as  many 
illustrations,  while  of  the  nearly  three 
hundred  objects  represented  only  about 
a  dozen  are  common  to  the  two  books. 
The  scope  also  of  the  later  work  is  more 
comprehensive.  Dr.  Lyon  confined  him- 
self to  New  England  furniture  except  in 
his  investigations  as  to  Windsor  chairs, 
but  Mr.  Lockwood  takes  some  account 
of  that  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
the  South ;  he  carries  on  the  study  into 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
so  as  to  include  the  Empire  period ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  chests,  cupboards,  side- 
boards, chests  of  drawers,  desks,  chairs, 
tables  and  clocks  discussed  by  Dr.  Lyon, 
he  includes  a  chapter  upon  settles, 
couches  and  sofas,  one  on  mirrors  and 
another  on  bedsteads.  In  short.  Dr. 
Lyon's  book  is  that  of  an  investigator 
and  historian,  Mr.  Lockwood's  that  of 
a  collector,  and  as  such  it  ably  supple- 
ments the  older  work.  He  differentiates 
the  Chippendale,  Heppelwhite  and  She- 
raton styles  of  chairs  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, so  that  the  reader  need  never 
afterward  hesitate  in  distinguishing 
them,  and,  by  giving  careful  dimensions 
with  great  frequency,  he  makes  his  work 
of  practical  value  to  the  cabinetmaker 
who  wishes  to  reproduce  the  beautiful 
and  durable  furniture  of  two  centuries 
ago. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  there  would 
be  slight  demand  for  expensively  illus- 
trated books  of  this  sort;  but,  to  show 
how  widespread  the  interest  in  old  furni- 
ture has  become,  it  may  be  noted  that 
more  than  sixty  different  collections, 
museums  or  private  owners,  are  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Lockwood  in  his  descriptions 
of  objects  of  interest.  Forty-five  of  the 
pieces  described  or  mentioned  are  owned 
by  Mr.  William  Miggatt,  of  Wethers- 
field,  Conn. ;  twenty-two  are  in  the  au- 
thor's own  collection,  while  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Andrews  and  Miss  Esther  Bidwell,  of 
Wethersfield,  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Erving, 
of  Hartford,  each  furnish  a  dozen  or 
more  illustrations.  Connecticut,  in  fact, 
has  been  rich  in  old  furniture,  and  many 
private  collections  have  been  made  in  the 
State.  Most  of  the  old  chests  reported 
by  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Dr.  Lyon  seem  to 
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have  been  found  there.  Massachusetts 
has  been  surveyed  by  both  writers  with 
a  large  degree  of  faithfulness,  but  New 
Hampshire  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked. When  we  remember  the  wealth 
and  early  commerce  of  Portsmouth  and 
recall  the  stately  old  two  and  three  story 
houses  filled  to  the  attic  with  furniture 
owned  by  successive  generations  of  the 
same  old'  families  in  that  and  neighbor- 
ing towns, — Kittery,  York,  Berwick, — 
it  seems  surprising  that  only  a  passing 
allusion  should  have  been  made  to  a 
Chippendale  settle,  now  in  Portsmouth, 
and  to  a  chest  of  drawers  bought  there. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  Colonial  furniture  has 
not  yet  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lectors, but  is  still  treasured  by  the  de- 
scendants of  its  original  owners.  Valu- 
able books  of  this  sort  will  make  them 
all  the  more  tenacious  of  their  heirlooms. 
J* 

The  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers.  By  Herman 
Knickerbocker  Viele.  Chicago :  Herbert 
S.  Stone  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

One  of  the  increasing  number  of  books 
in  which  there  is  an  evident  attem.pt  to 
find  in  New  York  (or  even  to  create  it 
when  it  cannot  be  found  ready  made) 
something  of  that  literary  atmosphere 
which  grows  out  of  the  long  gathering 
of  traditions  in  such  cities  as  London 
and  Paris.  And  Mr.  Viele  has  succeed- 
ed better  than  most.  In  the  daily  life  of 
the  old  degenerate  Knickerbocker  fam- 
ilies in  the  boarding-house  on  "  Kenil- 
worth  "  Place  we  do  really  feel  the  an- 
cient traditions  of  the  city  living  on  in 
curious  seclusion  from  the  bustle  of  prog- 
ress all  about  them.  The  escapade  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  when  the  heroine  goes 
down  to  hear  Trinity  bells  ring  out  the 
old  year,  is  told  with  delightful  humor 
and  not  a  little  narrative  skill.  And  the 
wanderings  of  the  hero  and  heroine 
through  the  deserted  snow-l^ound  ways 
about  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Treasury, 
and  their  ride  home  in  the  sleigh  of  the 
quaint  old  Knickerbocker  who  points  out 
the  scenes  of  former  fame — all  this  is 
delicately  and  artistically  told.  But  the 
main  action,  as  is  the  case  of  so  many  re- 
cent American  novels,  is  too  carelessly 
put  together,  and  the  interest  of  the  read- 
er is  allowed  to  fall  and  rise  with  an  un- 
certainty 'hat  shows  lack  of  artistic  train- 
ing.    The  interesting  parts  of  the  story. 


however,  quite  outweigh  the  more  com- 
monplace sections. 

John  Hall,  Pastor  and  Preacher.  A  biography 
by  his  son,  Thomas  C.  Hall.  New  York; 
Fleming  H.  Kevell  Co.,  ^1.50. 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  biography  of 
John  Hall  is  commonplace,  for  John  Hall 
was  not  a  commonplace  man.  He  was 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  in  capacity  for 
work,  in  singleness  and  earnestness  of 
devotion,  in  willingness  to  sacrifice  him- 
self and  be  a  minister  to  his  generation, 
and  his  name  is  written  in  the  book  of 
the  wars  of  the  Lord.  One  marvels  that 
so  great  a  man  could  have  remained  con- 
tent with  the  theology  taught  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  seventy-five  years  ago ; 
but  the  greater  mangel  is  the  largeness 
of  his  heart  and  the  amount  of  hard  work 
he  accomplished. '  The  life  is  written 
without  attempt  at  eulogy  or  critique, 
and  shows  beautiful  loyalty  and  filial 
spirit.  There  is  an  affecting  picture  of 
the  good  man,  still  at  his  pastoral  work 
in  the  last  tragic  days,  exhausted  while 
trying  to  reach  the  top  of  a  long  stair- 
case, his  exhaustion  moving  the  sympa- 
thy of  a  physician  who  did  not  know  who 
he  was. 

The  Last  Words  of  Distinguished  Men  and 
Women.  Collected  by  Frederic  Rowland 
Marvin.  New  York:  Fleming  H,  Revell 
Co.,  ;^i.5o. 

A  miscellaneous  gathering  of  last 
words  and  death-bed  speeches,  including 
apparently  everything  the  author  could 
lay  his  hand  on,  whether  traditional  or 
authentic,  sublime  or  ridiculous.  The 
quotations  range  from  Hadrian's  "  Aiii- 
mida  vagnla  hlandula "  to  Mrs.  Ann 
Hasseltine  Judson's  "  I  feel  quite  well, 
only  very  weak ;  "  from  the  report  thai 
King  Kalakaua,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
mumbled  something  in  his  native  tongue 
to  the  traditional  wisdom  of  Abd-er-Rah- 
man :  "  Fifty  years  have  passed  since  I 
became  Caliph.  Riches,  honors,  pleas- 
ures— I  have  enjoyed  all.  In  this  long 
time  of  seeming  happiness  I  have  num- 
bered the  days  on  which  I  have  been 
happy.  Fourteen."  It  is  interesting  to 
run  through  these  quotations,  altho 
the  final  impression  is  not  particularly 
flattering  to  the  human  animal.  But 
wny  the  loving  dedication,  "  To  my 
Wife  "?    Why  anv  dedication. 
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Blind  Selfishness  at  Washington 

The  situation  at  Washington,  in  the 
matter  of  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar,  is 
highly  discreditable  to  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Everybody  knows  what  the  President's 
opinions  on  this  subject  are ;  and  evi- 
dence is  not  wanting  that  the  Republican 
Senate  stands  ready  to  concur  with  the 
House  in  a  decent  and  honorable  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  But  the  House 
majority,  as  represented  by  the  Speaker, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
powerful  Committee  on  Rules,  is  given 
over  to  a  policy  that  is  intensely  selfish, 
narrow,  stupid  and  contemptible. 

The  bill  for  reducing  the  surplus  rev- 
enue by  $77,000,000,  for  the  preparation 
of  which  the  Ways  and  Means  majority 
suddenly  turned  away  from  the  Cuban 
question,  is  to  be  driven  through  by  whip 
and  spur  when  the  time  for  such  action 
is  ripe.  Not  until  that  deep  cul  in  the 
revenue  has  been  made  is  the  committee 
to  think  of  Cuba  again.  It  is  vaguely 
said  to  be  "  understood  "  that  some  bill 
touching  Cuban  products  will  eventually 
be  reported,  because  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  impressed  by  the 
President's  earnestness,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  suspect  that  public  opinion  is 
against  them ;  but  even  if  a  grudging  and 
inadequate  response  to  the  popular  de- 
mand shall  be  made  some  weeks  hence, 
the  delay  may  be  disastrous.  Cuba  needs 
immediately  the  help  that  reciprocity  can 
give.  Her  sugar  mills  are  beginning  to 
stop  work.  On  the  24th  inst.  her  Elec- 
toral College  wilx  vote  for  Palma,  who 
says  he  cannot  hope  to  set  up  a  stable  gov- 
ernment if  the  needed  reciprocity  is  with- 
held. He  may  decline  to  take  the  office 
to  which  he  has  already  b^en  elected  by 
the  people ;  and  the  island — the  United 
States  also — may  thus  lose  the  helpful 
services  of  an  ideal  Cuban  President. 

The  policy  which  the  Ways  and  Means 
majority  would  like  to  pursue,  but  which 
it  will  be  forced  to  abandon,  surpasses  in 
contempt  for  moral  obligation,  in  narrow 
selfishness,  and  in  political  stupidity  any- 
thing known  in  the  recent  history  of  our 
legislation,  accomplished  or  attempted. 
The  moral  obligation  of  a  nation  was 
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never  more  clearly  to  be  seen  than  in  this, 
instance.  As  we  have  said  before,  so  far 
as  the  welfare  of  Cuba  depends  upon  the 
action  of  this  nation,  the  United  States 
is  justly  responsible  for  it  before  the 
world,  because  we  wrested  the  island 
from  its  old  commercial  associations, 
partly  for  our  own  interest  and  partly  :o 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  its  people,  and 
have  since  exercised  absolute  political 
and  commercial  control  over  it.  But  the 
enforcement  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
Piatt  amendment,  which  we  virtually 
compelled  the  Cubans  to  imbed  in  their 
Constitution,  and  for  which  these  gentle- 
men of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
gladly  voted,  made  our  moral  obligation 
so  plain  and  so  imperative  that  a  failure 
to  see  it,  by  any  one  who  knows  what 
those  restrictions  are,  implies  the  utter 
lack  of  a  moral  sense. 

By  that  amendment  Cuba  is  restrained 
from  borrowing  money  or  selling  her 
markets  abroad,  is  bound  to  malce  and 
maintain  sanitary  improvements  to  meet 
the  cost  of  which  prosperity  is  indispen- 
sable, and  among  other  things  to  preserve 
order  and  have  a  good  government,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  forcible  intervention 
by  the  United  States.  In  short,  Cuba  is 
bound,  at  our  demand,  to  do  things  which 
cannot  be  done  unless  her  industries  are 
prosperous ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
greatest  of  these  industries,  upon  which 
three-fourths  of  the  people  must  rely,  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  admission  of  its 
product  to  our  market  on  terms  that  will 
permit  the  planter  to  make  a  profit.  . 

The  Ways  and  Means  majority  would 
ignore  this  national  obligation,  the  im- 
pending blight  of  Cuban  industry,  the 
history  of  our  dealings  with  the  island, 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  granting 
Cuba's  earnest  request,  and  the  political 
and  commercial  cost  of  withholding  reci- 
procity— all  this  at  the  demand  of  the 
producers  of  enough  beet  sugar  to  sup- 
ply only  6  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  we 
use,  producers  who  are  now  protected  by 
a  tariff  of  nearly  100  per  cent.,  or  twice 
as  much  as  the  average  of  the  Dingley 
duties.  If  there  were  no  moral  obliga- 
tion, the  advantages  to  be  gained  would 
call  for  the  desired  reciprocal  agreement ; 
for  our  exports  to  Cuba  would  be  in- 
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creased  by  millions  of  dollars,  largely  in 
the  interest  of  our  farmers.  This  lesson 
can  be  learned  from  the  effect  of  the 
Blaine  treaty  of  reciprocity  a  few  years 
ago.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account 
may  be  added  up  the  cost  of  Cuban  dis- 
order and  epidemic  diseases,  of  armed 
intervention  and  of  pacification,  all  of 
which  would  be  invited  by  a  refusal  to 
grant  the  reciprocal  concessions  for 
which  the  Cubans  may  justly  and  hon- 
orably apply. 

It  is  a  curiously  short-sighted  policy 
that  by  declining  to  surrender  one-half  of 
an  exorbitant  protective  duty  would  force 
annexation  and  thus  sweep  the  entire 
duty  away.  But  such  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  course  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  majority  would  like  to  take.  Pos- 
sibly the  political  stupidity  of  it  also  will 
in  time  be  revealed  to  the  members  of 
this  majority.  Altho  there  will  be  un- 
fortunate delay.  Congress  will  not  with- 
hold the  concessions  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent so  earnestly  appeals.  But  if  these 
men  of  the  Ways  and  Means  could  pre- 
vail, we  believe  that  at  the  Fall  elections 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  House 
would  melt  away  before  the  indignation 
of  a  popular  protest  against  the  blind 
greed  of  tariff-protected  interests.  The 
danger  of  a  revolt  against  such  protec- 
tion as  many  of  these  interests  enjoy  is 
clearly  seen  by  the  veteran  Senator  from 
Connecticut*  Mr.  Piatt,  whose  loyalty  to 
the  policy  of  protection  is  unquestioned. 
Such  a  revolt  will  not  be  caused  by  a  re- 
fusal to  make  any  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  Cuban  sugar,  because  we  are  confident 
that  a  reduction  will  be  made.  But  the 
course  of  the  Ways  and  Means  majority 
and  of  others  in  the  House  who  would 
like  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  even  the 
thinnest  shaving  from  that  excessive  duty 
is  surely  hastening  that  general  tariff  re- 
vision which  they  desire  to  avoid. 

Inequality  of  Legal   Privilege 

A  WEEK  ago  we  raised  the  question 
whether  the  gigantic  fortunes  that  have 
become  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of 
American  life  could  have  been  amassed 
if  all  the  citizens  of  this  republic  had 
enjoyed  a  perfect  equality  of  legal  privi- 
lege. However  far  we  may  have  de- 
parted from  the  early  ideals  of  our  politi- 
cal system,  we  still  preserve  some  traits 


of  the  Yankee  character.  We  like  to 
answer  a  question  by  asking  another. 
The  Independent  has  been  asked  to 
name  some  of  the  inequalities  of  legal 
privilege  that  have  been  exploited  by  the 
creators  of  great  fortunes. 

Our  task  would  be  easier  if  there  were 
fewer  examples  from  which  to  choose. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  is  not  a  real  dis- 
advantage, for,  possibly,  the  truth  that 
we  wish  our  readers  to  grasp  is  most 
clearly  apparent  in  those  inequalities  of 
legal  privilege  that  are  most  familiar. 

Accordingly,  we  will  pass  by  the  in- 
equalities created  by  our  protective  tariff 
legislation,  which  men  like  Prof.  Wil- 
liam G.  Sumner  have  not  hesitated  to  de- 
scribe by  the  single  word  "  theft,"  and 
call  attention  to  certain  well-established 
policies,  which  have  never  been  subjects 
of  angry  controversy. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  our  national 
life  we  have  created  monopolies  by 
means  of  patent  rights,  trade-marks  and 
copyrights.  We  have  believed  that  this 
has  been  "  good  public  policy,"  becavtse 
it  probably  has  encouraged  invention, 
enterprise  and  authorship.  Neverthe- 
less, the  creation  by  law  of  a  monopoly 
is  the  establishment  of  an  inequality  of 
legal  privilege,  and  that  _  such  an  in- 
equality, resting  upon  patent  rights,  may 
successfully  be  exploited  in  the  creation 
of  great  fortunes,  the  history  of  such 
inventions  as  the  telephone,  the  electric 
dynamo,  the  air  brake,  the  steel-making 
processes  and  the  barbed  wire  is  suffi- 
cient evidence.  From  very  early  days 
we  have  granted  to  private  parties  ex- 
traordinary rights  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  State's  power  of  eminent  domain. 
We  have  permitted  private  individuals, 
singly  or  in  combinations,  to  drive  fami- 
lies out  of  their  homes,  tear  down  houses, 
dig  up  fields  and  lay  iron  tracks  across 
them,  with  such  redress  only  as  a  jury 
in  condemnation  proceedings  mighl 
award.  This,  also,  we  have  believed  to 
be  "  good  public  policy."  On  the  whole 
it  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  tlic 
greater  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
of  our  people.  Nevertheless,  as  with  tlic 
patent  right,  so  here  we  have  to  do  with 
an  inequality  of  legal  privilege,  and  the 
whole  history  of  railway  construction, 
both  for  steam  traffic  and  for  horse  or 
electric  traction  in  cities,  is  an  illuminat- 
ing story  of  the  possibilities  of  exploiting 
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inequality  in  the  creation  of  private  for- 
tunes. 

Since  the  Civil  War  we  have  been 
creating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  legal 
personalities  called  corporations.  The 
most  important  characteristic  of  the  cor- 
poration is  the  limited  liability  of  its  in- 
dividual shareholders,  and  the  very  slight 
responsibility  to  which,  by  the  actual  tra- 
ditions of  the  courts,  individual  direct- 
ors of  corporate  bodies  are  held.  In  a 
private  partnership  each  partner  is  liable 
for  all  debts  of  the  firm,  whether  con- 
tracted with  his  own  knowledge  or  not. 
We  have  believed  that  it  has  been  "  good 
pul)lic  policy "  to  establish  the  law  of 
limited  liability.  It  has  made  possible 
great  accumulations  of  capital  under  one 
management,  and  thereby  made  possible 
the  achievement  of  undertakings  which 
partnerships  would  never  have  ventured 
to  assume.  Nevertheless,  a  limited  li- 
ability of  the  corporation  stockholder,  set 
over  against  the  unlimited  liability  of  the 
partner  in  a  firm,  is  an  obvious  inequality 
of  legal  privilege.  And,  if  it  were  not 
an  almost  boundless  field  for  explbitation 
in  the  creation  of  private  fortunes,  we 
probably  should  not  see,  as  we  now  do 
see,  a  progressive  merging  of  small  cor- 
porations into  those  gigantic  combina- 
tions that  we  inaccurately  call  "  trusts." 

But,  some  reader  may  object,  the  in- 
equalities here  alleged  are  merely  nomi- 
nal, since  any  one  who  invents  may  ap- 
ply for  patent  rights ;  since  any  one  who 
chooses  to  buy  the  stock  of  a  railway 
corporation  can  participate  in  franchise 
privileges,  and  since  any  business  part- 
nership may,  if  it  choooses,  reorganize 
as  a  corporation. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  true,  and  if  it 
were  the  whole  truth  the  objection  would 
be  well  taken.  There  is,  however,  one 
more  fact  which  changes  the  complexion 
and  the  significance  of  everything. 
.  'That  fact  is,  that  withdut  any  legal 
restriction  whatsoever,  corporate  powers, 
privileges  of  eminent  domain  and  mo- 
nopoly rights  in  inventions,  may  he  com- 
bined in  one  and  the  same  business  en- 
terprise and  controlled  by  the  same 
hands.  Precisely  this  combination,  as 
everybody  knows,  has  been  the  domi- 
nant phenomenon  of  the  American  busi- 
ness world  in  tliese  last  ten  years.  And 
this,  as  everybody  also  knows,  is  the 
creation  of  resistless  monopoly,  securely 


based  on  legal  privilege  with  power  to 
crush  the  lesser  business  rival,  with  pow- 
er to  bar  out  from  the  choicer  business 
opportunities  all  newcomers  who  do  not 
bring  with  them  vast  fortunes,  already 
created  through  an  enjoyment  of  privi- 
leges in  the  past. 

Such  being  the  facts,  we  again  raise 
a  question ;  not  the  question  whether 
patent  rights,  franchises  and  the  cor- 
porate form  of  organization  should  be 
done  away  with ;  not,  in  short,  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  should  be  absolutely 
no  inequalities  of  legal  privilege,  but  the 
question  whether  no  limit  whatsoever 
should  be  set  to  the  exploitation  of  these, 
or  other,  legal  inequalities.  Shall  it  con- 
tinue to  be  the  policy  of  legislatures  and 
of  courts  to  allow  to  artificial  personal- 
ities— great  corporations — owning  mo- 
nopoly rights  conferred  by  law,  all  the 
other  rights  and  privileges,  all  the  other 
immunities  which  are  guaranteed  by  law 
to  natural  persons?  If  the  American 
people  inclines  to  answer  this  question 
affirmatively  we  shall  beg  once  more  to 
ask  again  the  further  question,  which  we 
put  last  week,  namely,  If  bounds  are 
never  to  be  set  to  the  exploitation  of 
inequalities  of  legal  privilege,  "  can  any 
bounds  be  set  to  the  portentous  inequali- 
ties of  fortune  which  have  begun  to  ap- 
pear in  our  population  ?  " 

Federation  of  Churches 

A  YEAR  ago  there  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia  a  new  society,  with  a  very 
large  purpose,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  to  unite  the  Christian  bodies  of  this 
country,  or  all  such  as  would  be  willing 
to  take  part,  in  the  task  of  evangelization, 
which  is  the  principal  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  For  a  dozen  years  there 
have  been  springing  up  here  and  there 
little  local  church  unions  or  federations 
for  temporary  service,  very  much  stimu- 
lated by  some  admirable  dreaming  vi- 
sions, which  seemed  quite  too  Utopian  to 
be  ever  realized,  by  Dr.  Gladden  in  The 
Century.  Then  there  was  started  in  this 
city  an  extraordinary  local  organization, 
in  which  the  Episcopalians  took  an  espe- 
cially active  part,  which  began,  and  still 
carries  on,  a  series  of  very  careful  reli- 
gious censuses  of  assembly'districts. 
These  have  been  of  the  utmost   value. 
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The  families  unattached  to  any  church 
were  put  in  relation  with  such  churches 
as  they  might  prefer,  Protestant,  Catho- 
lic or  Hebrew,  with  great  advantage  to 
them,  and  greatly  strengthening  some 
feeble  churches.  This  work  extended  to 
other  cities,  where  a  like  work  was  done. 

Meanwhile  two  other  examples,  of  a 
somewhat  different  kind  of  Church  unity, 
offered  their  influence.  One  of  these  was 
the  formal  alliance  of  the  Free  Churches 
of  England,  including  all  but  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Its  representatives  vis- 
ited this  country,  and  showed  how  this  al- 
liance had  given  them  courage,  and  had 
also  established  a  sort  of  court  of  appeal, 
which  has  prevented  wasteful  rivalry. 
The  other  example  came  from  the 
"  Dirigo  "  State  of  Maine,  where  nearly 
all  the  evangelical  denominations  are  in  a 
formal  fellowship  which  forbids  any- 
thing rnore  than  a  righteous  emulation, 
and  which  has  resulted  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  useless  competing  churches  in  a 
number  of  towns,  and  has  prevented  the 
establishment  of  others. 

It  was  time  for  a  national  organization, 
such  as  had  been  favored  by  the  Congre- 
gational National  Council  three  years 
ago.  At  Philadelphia  such  a  Federation, 
with  national  aims,  was  started,  but  with 
modest  plans  of  work.  It  has  been  in 
operation  one  year,  and  its  first  anniver- 
sary was  attended  in  Washington  last 
week.  The  task  of  the  year  has  been  to 
organize  federations  in  a  number  of  cit- 
ies, and  to  start  State  Federations.  Such 
State  bodies  have  been  established  in 
Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  Ohio ;  and 
in  many  cities,  as  far  West  as  Detroit, 
local  federations  have  begun  their  char- 
acteristic work  of  districting  cities  and 
visiting  every  family. 

Now  this  is  of  a  double  benefit.  Of 
course  the  primary  business  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  service  for  men,  and  the 
work  done  for  the  individual  families  or 
persons,  discovering  them,  refreshing 
their  spiritual  appetites,  bringing  them 
under  the  influences  of  the  Church,  is  the 
prime  service,  and  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  united  effort  of  the  churches 
engaged  in  this  work.  But  beyond  this, 
the  union  itself  is  a  separate  and  objective 
good.  It  would  be  worth  working  for  if 
it  were  the  final  instead  of  the  subsidiary 
object.  A  regiment  will  not  only  do  bet- 
ter fighting  than  will  a  mob,  but  it  makes 


a  handsomer  show  of  loyalty  to  the 
world.  President  Roosevelt,  when  he 
received  a  delegation  of  the  conference, 
told  them  that  there  were  targets  enough 
to  shoot  at  without  shooting  at  each 
other.  The  divisions  of  Christendom 
are  not  edifying,  whether  local  or  na- 
tional. The  closer  they  can  come  to- 
gether the  less  the  scandal,  and  the  fairer 
seems  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Yet  one  other  aim  was  set  before  the 
conference.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
formal  alliance  of  all  our  Christian 
Churches — or  perhaps  we  should  say 
Protestant  Churches — in  a  national  Fed- 
eration. A  Catholic  paper,  speaking  of 
the  coming  conference  in  Washington, 
declared  that  if  the  Protestant  Churches 
were  uniting,  it  must  be  that  they  are 
planning  some  new  war  against  the  Catho- 
lics, because  they  never  join  hands  except 
to  fight  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is 
hardly  a  fair  statement,  for  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  the  Catholic  Church 
federate  for  Christian  work  with  Protes- 
tants. In  such  a  federation  the  Catholics 
exclude  themselves,  while  it  is  not  to  op- 
pose Catholics,  but  simply  to  do  their 
own  work  better,  that  such  a  federation 
is  devised.  A  national  federation  can- 
not now  be  accomplished  before  1905,  as 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  meetings  of 
national  Conferences  or  Conventions  of 
Churches  which  meet  but  once  in  three  or 
four  years.  They  will  all  be  asked  to  ap- 
point representatives,  who  shall  meet  in 
1905  and  organize  for  the  denominations 
in  this  country  such  a  union  as  now  em- 
braces the  Free  Churches  of  England. 
And  we  are  very  glad  to  report  that 
among  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Federation  are  clergymen  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

In  his  admirable  address  to  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  of  the  country,  Dr. 
Bradford,  Moderator  of  the  late  National 
Council  at  Portland,  Maine,  says : 

"  The  reunion  of  Christendom  should  be  a 
subject  of  prayer  and  endeavor.  The  place 
to  begin  this  movement  is  among  the  local 
churches  of  every  community." 

Dr.  Bradford  is  right.  There  is  not  a 
township  in  the  land,  with  two  churches, 
in  which  they  should  not  unite  forces  in 
harmonious  effort  to  evangelize  the  com- 
munity. If  they  don't  know  how  to 
do  it,  let  them  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federation  of  Churches,  Rev. 
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E.  B.  Sanford,  at  the  Bible  House,  in 
this  city,  for  directions.  Then  it  is  the 
part  of  our  ecclesiastical  statesmen  to  pro- 
vide that  visible  national  reunion  which 
will  be  something  more  than  a  spectac- 
ular show.  This  last  week  we  have  news 
that  four  denominations  at  work  in  North 
China  have  joined  forces  for  educational 
work,  supporting  their  colleges  in  com- 
mon, thus  getting  out  of  each  other's 
way ;  and  that  they,  with  other  denomina- 
tions, are  laying  plans  for  establishing 
one  strong  Christian  Church  in  China. 
Let  it  be  accomplished.  Let  not  the 
governing  boards  at  home  block  the 
scheme.  But  let  the  example  be  set  here, 
without  waiting  for  Chinese  Christians 
to  remind  us  that  there  is  "  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism." 

Kipling's  "The  Islanders" 

The  discussion  of  Kipling's  poem, 
"  The  Islanders,"  has  been  hot  and  some- 
what bitter,  and  it  has  been  extensive 
enough  in  the  British  press,  so  that  it 
would  seem  to  have  already  accufnulated 
as  much  criticism  as  is  required  for  pos- 
terity to  put  its  seal  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval on  other  poems.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  a  poem  of  power,  for  it 
has  the  distinction  of  proving  an  actual 
social  and  political  force.  It  is  more  than 
an  incident,  it  is  a  factor  in  the  history  of 
the  South  African  war,  and  it  has  power 
enough  to  shake  the  Ministry.  Partly 
because  it  is  not  our  war,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  has  not  had  such  general  circu- 
lation here  in  the  February  World's 
Work  as  the  copyrighted  lines  had  in  the 
London  Times,  our  American  public  has 
taken  scant  part  in  its  discussion. 

The  meter  is  that  of  loose  and  almost 
lawless  hexameters,  just  one  foot  shorter 
than  the  same  author's  elegy  to  Walter 
Balestier,  altho  one  line,  the  fourth, 
blunders  into  a  heptameter.  ■  To  the  poet 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  first 
syllable  is  accented,  or  whether  one  or 
two  short  syllables  precede  the  first  ac- 
cent, just  as  any  foot  in  the  line  may  be 
of  two  or  three  syllables,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  couplet : 

"  Then    were    the   Jiulgmcnts    loosened ;    then 
was  your  shame  revealed, 

At  the  hands  of  a  little  people,  few  hut  apt 
in  the  field." 

Even  three  unaccented  syllal)lcs  may  suc- 


ceed each  other  if  divided  by  a  cesura, 
as  in  the  line  : 

"  When  your  strong  men  cheered  in  their  mil- 
lions, while  your  striplings  went  to  the 
war." 

But  we  would  not  speak  of  Kipling's 
interpretation  of  quantity  or  alliteration, 
for  the  poem  has  other  than  formal  merit. 
What  gives  it  power  is  the  unusual  pas-* 
sion  that  pervades  it.  It  fulfils  the  Mil- 
tonic  rule  that  poetry  must  be  "  passion- 
ate and  sensuous."  For  invective  and 
sarcasm  combined  we  recall  nothing  in 
contemporary  literature  to  compare  with 
it ;  indeed,  the  sarcasm  is  a  new  and  fresh 
note. 

The  criticisms  of  the  poem  have  in 
good  part  missed  its  purpose,  and  have 
had  to  do  with  minor  matters.  Some  have 
abused  it  for  "  mouthing."  But  poetry 
must  mouth.  What  mouths  more  than 
Tennyson's  "  Charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade :  " 

"  Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them. 
Volleyed  and  thundered  "  ? 

The  mouthmg  that  Hamlet  would  not 
have  was  the  mouthing  of  the  actor,  not 
of  the  poet.  Nor  is  the  poem  a  tirade 
against  the  wickets  and  goals  of  sport. 
To  be  sure,  with  a  word  he  cuts  off  the 
heads  of  the  "  fools  "  and  "oafs  "  who 
care  for  nothing  else,  and  he  says  no 
more  than  ought  to  be  said  in  contempt 
for  those  who  give  their  best  thought 
and  study  to  football  or  cricket,  for  they 
deserve  it.  We  have  them  here,  boys 
that  go  to  college  not  to  study,  but  to 
put  the  shot  or  kick  the  pigskin  or  pull  an 
car.  They  are  a  bane  of  our  colleges. 
President  Eliot  says  athletic  supremacy 
brings  a  college  no  students.  It  is  almost 
true  of  our  colleges,  what  an  Athenian 
poet  said  of  Greece,  "  Of  all  the  ten  thou- 
sand evils  that  afflict  Hellas,  not  one  is 
worse  than  its  tribe  of  athletes." 

What,  then,  is  the  central  lesson  of  this 
really  great  poem?  It  is,  that  work  is 
more  serious  than  play.  The  work  of 
war,  when  that  is  to  be  done,  to  be  given 
quite  as  earnest  attention  as  the  national 
games : 

"As  it  were  almost  cricket,  not  to  be  mastered 
in  haste. 
But  after  trial  and  labor,  by  temperance,  liv- 
ing chaste. 
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As  it  were  almost  cricket — as  it  were  even 

your  play — 
Weighed  and  pondered  and  worshiped,  and 

practiced  day  on  day." 

This  time  it  is  war  that  ought  to  be  lifted 
to  the  respect  given  to  play ;  to-morrow  it 
will  be  the  development  of  mechanic  arts 
or  commerce.  Kipling's  lesson  from  the 
failures  in  war  is  the  same  lesson  that 
Lord  Rosebery  and  a  multitude  of  other 
Calchases  have  these  last  five  years  been 
preaching  in  the  branches  of  industry  and 
trade  of  which  Germans  and  Americans 
have  been  robbing  Great  Britain.  Eng- 
lishmen have  not  been  taking  serious 
things  seriously  enough.  Military  offi- 
cers have  thought  it  "  bad  form  "  to  dis- 
cuss military  problems  in  their  hours  of 
leisure — better  dances  or  racquets.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  have  blundered  so  in 
South  Africa.  One  that  watched  what 
they  did  in  the  siege  of  Peking  could 
understand  the  failures  in  Natal.  When 
the  siege  of  Peking  began,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  converts  crowded  the 
Methodist  compound,  instantly  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  them  for  support  and 
defense.  Committees  were  appointed, 
and  a  responsible  chairman  appointed  for 
each,  and  a  system  of  fortification  imme- 
diately begun.  Then  came  the  orders  that 
all  should  immediately  go  to  the  large 
British  Legation  grounds.  What  was 
found  there?  Not  one  thing  done  for 
defense  or  support,  beyond  a  few  hours' 
labor  in  piling  bricks — no  organization 
of  any  sort.  There  were  attaches  and 
soldiers  of  all  the  legations.  What  was 
then  done?  Simply  the  committees  al- 
ready organized  by  the  American  mis- 
sionaries were  taken  over  and  enlarged, 
and  an  American  missionary  put  at  the 
head  of  each,  even  of  fortification ;  only 
the  medical  and  surgical  work  under  the 
surgeon  of  the  British  Legation.  It  was 
a  most  humiliating  condition  of  affairs, 
that  the  confession  of  unpreparedness 
and  incompetency  had  thus  to  be  made. 
This  illustrates  the  flanneled  folly  which 
stirs  the  passion  of  Kipling  when  he  sees 
the  skill  at  cricket  and  the  ineptitude  for 
war  of  those  to  whom  was  bom  "  the 
lordliest  life  on  earth,"  by  which  he 
means  not  the  life  of  a  soldier,  but  the 
life  of  a  British  citizen  : 

"  Ancient,   effortless,   ordered,   cycle   on   cycle 
set — 


Life  so  long  untroubled  that  ye  who  inherit 

forget 
It  was  not  made  with  the  mountain,  it  is  not 

one  with  the  deep, 
Men,  not  Gods,  devised  it.     Men,  not  Gods, 

must  keep." 

So  it  is  not  merely  the  lesson  of  com- 
pulsory service,  of  a  required  year  given 
to  the  art  of  war,  that  Kipling  would 
teach.  It  is  the  larger  lesson  of  the  recog- 
nized seriousness  of  work  as  against 
play,  in  the  arts  whether  of  war  or  of 
peace.  If  there  is  danger  of  invasion  or 
war,  of  "  the  low  red  glare  to  the  south- 
ward when  the  raided  coast  towns  burn," 
then  "  a  year  of  service  "  is  not  too  much 
to  give  in  defense  of  "  the  lordliest  life  on 
earth."  What  is  needed  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  affectation  that  avoids  the  show  of 
treating  serious  things  seriously,  and  the 
folly  which  imagines  that  work  worth 
while  can  be  done  without  training  and 
thought.  We  go  to  school  to  study.  The 
studies  are  the  things  best  worth  talking 
about.  We  go  to  war  with  grim  purpose, 
not  as  a  careless  by-play.  We  make  a 
business  of  our  business,  and  not  a  heed- 
less pastime.  It  is  the  condition  of  success 
for  individuals  or  for  a  nation,  in  war  or 
peace,  that  Kipling  sets  before  us ;  and 
the  lesson  is  good  for  America  as  for 
Britain,  altho,  fortunately,  we  are  al- 
lowed to  think  lightly  of  the  dangers  of 
invasion  and  can  give  our  energies  to  the 
victories  of  peace.  But  in  peace  or  war, 
for  Britain  or  America,  for  nation  or  in- 
dividual, the  lesson,  as  in  ^sop's  fables, 
is  told  in  the  last  line  of  the  poem : 

"  On  your  own  heads,  in  your  own  hands,  th« 
sin  and  the  saving  lies." 

Lovers  and  Husbands 

There  is  no  economy  in  love.  It  is 
the  one  poetic  extravagance  of  nature 
through  which  a  man  occasionally  falls 
heir  to  all  the  joys  of  a  pagan  heaven. 
The  first  stages  of  it  are  marked  by  syl- 
van fancies  and  the  awakening  of  old  Ar- 
cadian instincts.  Every  lover  true  to  his 
type  longs  for  the  pastoral  privileges  of 
shepherd  swains,  and  for  a  reed  flute.  In- 
deed, with  men  love  is  always  vernal,  and 
operatic  in  a  great  or  small  way,  just  as 
in  women  it  is  hymnal  and  devotional. 
It  is  a  harmony  of  the  spirit,  piercingly 
sweet,  but  so  dependent  upon  romantic 
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conditions  that  when  these  are  removed 
the  liarmony  passes  like  a  prophecy  that 
has  been  fulfilled. 

But  the  ideal  lover  rarely  makes  the 
ideal  husband.  For  he  is  the  happy  victim 
of  this  enchantment,  which  changes  his 
nature  and  inspires  him  to  fill  an  unreal 
part.  He  is  not  himself,  but  the  pagan 
god  likeness  of  himself,  full  of  heavenly 
lies,  passionate  hopes  and  noble  conceits. 
He  has  been  translated  to  a  bright  re- 
gion, known  only  to  lovers  and  good 
fairies,  where  the  very  soul  evaporates 
into  tender  sentiments  and  where  the  na- 
tive scriptures  are  lovers'  vows.  But 
since  he  is  more  emotional  than  rational, 
more  intelligent  than  practical,  and  more 
eloquent  than  truthful,  he  is  not  to  be 
taken  at  his  word  or  judged  by  the  gold- 
en wings  of  his  fancy.  He  is  a  poetic 
eciuation  in  human  nature,  to  be  worked 
cut  and  reduced  to  his  lowest  terms  in 
the  economy  of  married  life.  The  result 
will  prove  to  be  the  dust  and  bones  of  an 
average  man  who  may  or  may  not  be  a 
gifted  husband. 

For  once  love  is  married,  it  becomes  at 
best  an  honest,  prosaic  affection,  weaned 
from  all  the  muses  of  poetry  and  passion. 
The  very  purposes  and  directions  of  it 
are  changed ;  and  the  lover  who  showed 
a  delicate  decision  in  the  choice  of  flow- 
ers for  his  lady-love  may  now  discover  a 
heartless  indifference  to  )iis  wife's  pot 
plants,  and  a  vulgar  shrewdness  in  dis- 
cussing household  economies.  He  has 
passed  the  operatic  stage  of  love  and 
takes  seriously  to  the  prose  of  an  unim- 
aginative existence.  He  develops  the 
delving,  financial  energies  of  baser  mor- 
tals, and  displays  a  confidence  in  the 
eternal  love  of  his  wife  that  is  absolutely 
maddening  to  the  coquettish  nature  of 
women.  And  it  is  at  this  decimal  point 
of  affection  that  she,  who  never  has  been 
so  much  in  love  as  she  was  in  love  with 
being  magnified  and  completed  by  love, 
grows  hysterical  over  the  loss  of  her  dear 
lover.  Being  no  sort  of  a  philosopher, 
she  cannot  understand  the  lover  was 
ephermeral  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
while  the  husband  is  a  fixed  institution, 
scripturally  ordained  and  highly  respect- 
ed by  society.  This  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  lover ;  for,  however  nnich  all 
the  world  loves  a  lover,  it  never  takes  him 
seriously,  nor  quite  respects  his  motives. 

And,  come  to  think  of  it,  that  is  a  wise 


providence  which  evolves  the  hi*sband 
out  of  the  lover,  the  thinking  domesti- 
cated married  man  out  of  the  irrational, 
romantic  male  being.  In  the  first  place, 
the  lover  is  incapacitated  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  own  personality  to  help 
along  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  general. 
His  faculties  are  too  intensely  concen- 
trated upon  the  realization  of  an  individ- 
ual paradise  to  facilitate  anybody's  else 
millennium.  And  finally,  if  all  men  were 
lovers,  we  should  have  more  songs  in- 
deed, but  less  wheat ;  more  vows,  but  not 
so  much  virtue ;  more  duels  and  fewer 
missionaries.  Life  would  be  a  livelier 
drama,  full  of  ecstasy  and  suicides ;  but 
getting  born  would  not  be  nearly  so  wise 
or  so  legitimate.  All  young  women 
would  pose  as  goddesses,  and  all  the  old 
ones  would  change  into  the  sinister  role 
of  hags  and  witc.ics.  Society  would  take 
off  its  superfluous  clothing  and  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Cupid's  moth- 
er. Our  national  c  institution  might  be 
an  epic,  but  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  ef- 
fective in  matters  of  tarifif  and  revenue. 
And  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time 
when  we  should  be  driven  to  gather  our 
figs  from  thorns  and  grapes  from  thistles. 
In  short,  it  is  the  hard  hoofed,  time 
serving,  law  abiding,  close  fisted  married 
man  who  feels  the  responsibility  of  a 
coming  generation  and  lives  up  to'his  ob- 
ligations. He  sees  to  it  that  the  world 
goes  around  properly,  and  he  it  is  who 
saves  the  two  ends  of  it  from  romantic 
destruction. 

"  Graft  " 

"Graft'''  is  a  word  that  belongs  to  the 
thieves'  argot  and  is  not  yet  in  the 
dictionaries.  It  has  become  familiar 
through  the  social  studies  of  writers  on 
our  submerged  tenth  and  our  Tammany- 
ized  police  service.  Mr.  Jerome  and 
Josiah  Flynt  have  made  free  use  of  it, 
and  we  have  learned  from  them  that 
both  divekeepers  and  wardmen  know  the 
pinching  merits  of  "  graft." 

But  the  taint  of  "  graft  "—that  is.  of 
illegitimate,  secret  profit  for  protection 
or  contract,  is  of  a  wider  range,  and  is 
infecting  classes  of  business  or  profes- 
sions that  claim  honorable  rules  and  tradi- 
tions. A  few  examples  that  have  come 
under  late  observation  of  a  single  per- 
son may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  what 
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the  evil  is  and  what  the  word  is  rising 
to  mean  as  it  emerges  from  the  slums. 

A  butcher  in  New  York  is  approached 
by  the  new  cook  of  a  family  which  he  has 
long  served.  She  demands  five  dollars 
a  month,  or  their  meat  will  be  ordered 
elsewhere.  He  refuses,  since  the  family 
are  old  customers  of  his,  and  she  says 
she  will  make  him  do  it  or  will  take  away 
his  trade.  He  still  refuses,  and  she 
burns  or  spoils  whatever  meat  is  sent 
to  the  table.  The  lady  writes  to  her 
butcher  to  know  why  the  quality  of  his 
meat  has  so  deteriorated,  and  when  he 
seeks  an  interview  and  explains  the 
reason,  she  says,  "  That  is  nothing  to 
me ;  I  can  get  a  new  butcher  any  day,  but 
a  good  cook  is  hard  to  find.  Make  it 
right  with  the  cook  and  I  don't  want  to 
hear  anything  more  about  it."  He  gives 
the  cook  her  five  dollars  and  makes  the 
bill  seven  dollars  larger. 

A  teacher  of  a  select  school  for  girls 
comes  to  an  artist  and  says  that  one  of 
her  pupils  has  asked  for  the  name  of  a 
good  instructor  in  painting.  But  before 
introducing  the  pupil  she  requires  a  per- 
centage guaranteed  of  the  tuition  to  be 
paid. 

A  young  lawyer  is  approached  by  a 
manufacturer  of  bricks,  who  promises 
him  a  per  cent,  if  he  will  induce  his 
clients,  who  are  building  a  large  block, 
to  use  his  bricks  in  their  houses.  He  re- 
fuses ;  but  how  many  architects  demand 
such  toll? 

A  druggist  offers  a  physician  a  per 
centage  on  all  prescriptions  sent  to  his 
shop.  He  knows  it  is  a  very  common  prac- 
tice, but  he  refuses  as  a  matter  of  honor. 
He  is  asked  to  take  stock  at  a  nominal 
rate  in  land  companies  in  North  Carolina 
and  on  Barnegat  Bay,  with  house  lots 
thrown  in,  if  he  will  only  send  his  pa- 
tients to  these  places.  And,  finally,  he  is 
promised  a  fortune  from  a  certain  pill 
company,  in  return  for  a  ten  dollar  in- 
vestment, accompanied  by  the  promise 
that  he  will  prescribe  that  pill  at  least 
once  daily.  He  knows  that  this  is  done 
by  a  neighboring  physician. 

A  Jewish  missionary  of  various  rec- 
ord writes  to  his  numerous  credulous 
supporting-  contributors  in  this  and  other 
countries  that  he  wishes  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
to  make  enormous  profits  out  of  a  gushing 
oil-well  company  in  Texas.     He  declares 


that  he,  as  a  missionary,  has  not  the 
slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  the  con- 
cern, but  that  he  hopes  his  contributors 
will  give  to  his  mission  a  good  share  of 
the  large  profit  sure  to  accrue,  and  that 
they  will  subscribe  through  his  honest 
friend,  the  Rev.  John  Doe,  D.D.,  who 
will  in  a  day  or  two  send  full  prospectus 
of  particulars.  But  this  is  not  a  case  of 
"  graft,"  if  the  first  of  the  two  ministers 
in  the  scheme  really  gets  no  pay  for  the 
sale  of  his  list  or  for  his  letters,  and  none 
of  the  commission  on  the  sales,  dollar 
shares  for  seventy-five  cents,  which  he 
virtuously  disclaims. 

"  Graft  "  is  becoming  such  a  prevalent 
sin  that  one  can  hardly  offer  to  do  a  dis- 
interested favor  without  being  suspected 
of  being  in  the  pay  of  some  money-mak- 
ing concern.  It  has  quite  transcended 
the  limits  of  politics  and  police. 

„...  We  believe  it  was  in  1899 

.  ,      that    the    Superintendent 

Improvements         r    r^   1        1       •        /^     .1 

of    Schools    m    Carthage, 

Mo.,  ofi:"ered  twenty-four  prizes,  to  be 
awarded  to  those  pupils  who  made  the 
best  showing  in  raising  vegetables  and 
flowers  and  in  planting  vines.  The  gen- 
eral intent  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  cul- 
tivate the  taste  for  gardening  in  the  chil- 
dren and  to  get  rid  of  unsightly  objects, 
replacing  them  with  the  beautiful.  The 
children  entered  into  the  movement  with 
enthusiasm,  and  soon  every  unsightly 
fence  and  wall,  old  shed  or  building  was 
covered  with  vines,  while  the  front  yards 
of  the  town  blossomed  and  rear  yards 
were  made  tidy  with  beds  of  vegetables. 
Fifteen  hundred  entered  the  contest.  The 
next  year  the  struggle  was  repeated,  and 
still  further  progress  was  made.  It 
proved  to  be  a  very  effective  way  for 
beautifying  the  town  and  for  making 
manual  training  a  practical  part  of  edu- 
cation. The  plan  worked  so  well  that  the 
State  Superintendent  of  S^-hools  recom- 
mended its  general  adoption.  The  city 
of  St.  Louis  h\s  now  taken  up  the  move- 
ment, preparatory  to  the  great  fair  of 
1893.  The  Engelmann  Botanical  Society 
proposes  to  distribute  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars in  prizes  for  the  most  beautiful 
yards  created  by  the  children  of  the  city. 
The  examining  committee  will  consider, 
not  only  flowers  and  trained  vines,  but 
cleanliness  and  good  order.     The  chief 
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point  to  be  considered  will  be  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  yard  or  garden  to  ex- 
press an  idea — that  is,  not  to  encourage 
a  jumble  of  pretty  things,  but  the  crea- 
tion of  a  beautiful  whole.  All  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city  are  entitled  to  compete, 
and  the  smallest  back  yard  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
Miss  Isabella  Mulford,  President  of  the 
Society,  and  Dr.  Trelease,  the  eminent 
botanist,  have  specially  interested  them- 
selves in  the  movement.  The  idea  is  so 
good  that  it  will  probably  follow  sharp 
after  tree-planting  and  arbor  day  as  a 
national  blessing.  Old  Home  Week  in 
New  England,  and  in  New  York  State 
as  well,  might  inaugurate  something  of 
the  same  sort  in  the  way  of  renovating 
our  towns  and  villages.  It  would  not  be 
a  bad  idea  if  the  Free  Seed  distribution 
from  Washington  took  the  form  of  seeds 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  America,  and 
the  whole  business  were  given  over  to 
the  Department  of  Education. 


Professor  Pearson's 
Heresies 


We  have  received 
copies  of  the  two 
pamphlets  published 
by  Prof.  Charles  W.  Pearson,  for  which 
his  resignation  of  the  chair  of  English  lit- 
erature in  Northwestern  University  is  de- 
manded. We  offer  no  criticism  of  the  de- 
mand of  the  trustees  for  his  resignation. 
The  Methodist  Church  maintains  North- 
western University  as  a  Methodist  insti- 
tution, and  his  teachings  are  clearly  not 
those  of  the  Methodist  Church.  That 
Church  believes  in  miracles,  which  Pro- 
fessor Pearson  does  not.  He  frankly  ad- 
mits that  he  believes  in  no  miracles,  not 
even,  we  suppose,  in  the  bodily  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  The  miracles  as- 
cribed to  our  Lord,  such  as  walking  on 
the  water,  and  feeding  the  multitudes,  he 
says  are  no  less  legendary  than  those  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  Yet  he  holds  to  Christ 
and  his  teachings  and  proclaims  himself 
a  reverent  disciple  of  the  Teacher  of  Naz- 
areth. Such  a  man  may  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian, so  far  as  life  and  character  are  con- 
cerned, which  is  the  most  important  of 
all  things,  even  if  his  theology  falls  far 
short  of  what  would  make  a  good  Meth- 
odist or  Presbyterian.  It  is  a  question 
for  the  Churches  to  settle  for  themselves 
how  far  they  are  at  liberty  to  exscind  and 
drive  out  Christians  who  choose  to  hold 


to  no  more  of  Christianity  than  the  wor- 
ship in  spirit  and  in  truth,  but  who  reject 
supernaturalism.  It  is  far  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  inclusion  than  on  that  of  ex- 
clusion, in  our  view. 

„       -  .  The   Revised   Version   of 

T3  J  0-U1  the  English  Bible  has 
Revised    Bible     ,  .     °,       ,         ,         .     , 

been  m  the  hands  of  the 

people  now  for  about  a  dozen  years ;  and 
the  American  Revision  of  that  Revision 
has  been  issued  in  a  single  edition.  But 
these  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  firms 
that  publish  them,  and  have  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  British  and  American 
Bible  Societies,  from  which  only  we  can 
expect  cheap  editions  and  general  circu- 
lation. Has  not  the  time  come  for  these 
Societies  to  take  into  serious  considera- 
tion their  duty  to  the  best  versions  of  the 
Bible  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  publish  ? 
Can  they  long  defend  their  course,  if  they 
should  persist  in  distributing  an  inferior 
and  incorrect  Bible,  when  a  better  and 
more  nearly  correct  Bible,  prepared  un- 
der the  best  auspices,  is  at  their  hands? 
We  do  not  ask  that  they  retire  the  pres- 
ent Authorized  Version ;  we  only  ask  that 
they  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  adding  another  version  to  their  present 
one,  just  as  they  publish  freshly  revised 
versions  of  Chinese  or  Spanish  Scrip- 
tures. We  shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  our 
Christian  denominations,  in  their  national 
bodies,  ask  our  Bible  Society  to  do  this, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  request 
would  be  long  refused.  There  might  be 
a  little  infelicity  about  the  American  So- 
ciety's publishing  the  American  Revi- 
sion, while  the  British  Society  publishes 
the  English  Revision,  but  they  differ  so 
little  that  no  one  but  a  careful  reader 
would  discover  the  variations ;  and  we  are 
entitled  to  print  the  best,  which  is  ours. 

That  there  has  been 
a  real  and  unwise 
d  i  s  c  r  i  m  in  ation 
against  the  two  colored  regiments  in  the 
Philippines  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 
It  is  not  said  that  there  is  discrimination 
practiced  against  the  colored  regulars 
with  regard  to  promotion  within  the 
regular  army.  But  there  were  in  the 
Philippines  two  regiments  of  colored 
volunteers,  the  Forty-eighth  and  Forty- 
ninth,   having  an   aggregate  of  75  offi- 
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cers,  and  during  all  the  time  of  the  serv- 
ice not  one  of  these  officers  was  put  upon 
any  special  duty  or  given  any  civil  ap- 
pointment, while  from  the  white  volun- 
teer regiments  such  appointments  were 
very  numerous.  The  officers  of  the  white 
regiments  were  given  opportunities  to 
take  the  examinations  for  appointment  to 
the  reg^ilar  army ;  by  some  method  the 
colored  officers  were  shut  out  of  such 
opportunities  both  in  the  Philippines  and 
after  reaching  home.  Colored  officers 
were  given  to  understand  (by  inference, 
not  by  direct  statement)  that  it  was  "  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  ap- 
point colored  men  in  these  islands." 
Colored  soldiers  were  flatly  informed 
that  they  would  not  be  appointed  on  the 
police  force  in  Manila,  a  force  made  up 
of  discharged  soldiers.  Colored  teachers 
were  at  first  positively  passed  over  in 
selecting  teachers.  This  is  changing. 
Colored  volunteer  officers,  after  being 
discharged  with  unexceptionable  records, 
with  best  testimonials  and  with  a  will- 
ingness to  stand  or  fall  by  the  examina- 
tions, applied  for  positions  in  the  regu- 
lar army  and  in  the  Philippine  troops, 
only  to  be  disappointed  and  to  see  long 
lists  of  white  men  appointed.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  announce  the  appointment  of 
two  colored  lieutenants  and  also  the  first 
colored  hospital  steward  in  the  regular 
army.  There  are  now  in  the  regular 
army,  colored :  2  captains,  4  chaplains 
and  2  lieutenants — 8  officers  in  all. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  world- 
wide importance,  but  it  is 
one  of  curious  interest,  that 
Prof.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  of  Chicago 
University,  informs  us  of  in  this  note  to 
The  Independent: 

Among  some  Greek  papyri    which  have  late- 
ly come  into  my  hands  is  a  small,  clearly  legi- 
ble slip  which  is  almost  unique.     It  is  a  ticket 
entitling  the  holder  to  a  ride  upon  the  canal 
that  passed  through  Karanis,  the  modern  Kom 
Ushim,  in  the  Fayiini.  The  few  lines  are  com- 
pletely preserved,  and  give  the  name  of  the  pas- 
senger,  the   place   from   which   he   sailed,   and 
apparently  the  captain  or  pilot's  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  had  paid  his  fare.  The  lines  read : 
"  Ptolemaeus,  son  of  Panomieus, 
Passenger  from  Karanis; 
Isidorus,  son  of  Isidorus,  pilot 
Even  full." 
The  only  difficulty  with  the  text  is  the  last 
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line,  in  which  the  first  word  probably  means 
that  the  passenger  has  paid  his  fare,  and  the 
second  that  he  is  going  the  full  distance  trav- 
eled by  the  boat.  The  papyrus  measures  2% 
by  3%  inches,  and  has  been  four  times  folded — 
or  perhaps  rolled  and  crushed — the  shorter 
way.  A  similar  document  lately  published  by 
Messrs.  Grenfell  &  Hunt  (Amherst  Papyri,  II, 
p.  149)  entitles  two  passengers,  Alexas  and 
Kopres,  to  transportation  from  Bacchias,  the 
modern  Umm  el  'Atl,  also  in  the  Fayum.  It 
reads : 

"  Bacchias  passengers : 

Alexas,  son  of  Hekusis; 

Kopres,  son  of  PublCius?]  " 
and  on  the  verso  has  the  words  "  From  (or  of) 
Bacchias."  The  Amherst  ticket  is  from  the  sec- 
ond or  third  century  A.  D.,  mine  probably 
from  the  second.  The  towns  were  not  far 
apart,  but  lay  on  different  canals,  Karanis  on 
what  is  now  the  Bahr  Wardan,  Bacchias  on 
the  Bahr  Tamia.  The  two  are,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  boat  tickets  from  ancient  Egypt 
thus  far  announced. 


We  heartily  indorse  the  proposition 
that  active  measures  be  taken  to  protect 
the  fast  disappearing  game  in  Alaska.  In 
our  possessions  there  some  of  the  largest 
and  finest  wild  animals  in  existence  sur- 
vive, but  will  soon  be  exterminated  if  not 
protected  by  law.  There  is  the  largest 
species  of  moose,  the  largest  of  caribous, 
the  largest  of  bears,  with  magnificent 
mountain  sheep  and  goats.  They  live 
where  there  can  be  no  agriculture.  It 
should  be  made  a  magnificent  game  pre- 
serve like  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

It  is  a  matter  for  great  congratulation 
that  Congress  has  passed  the  bill  forbid- 
ding Americans  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  or  opium  in  such  Pacific  islands 
as  the  New  Hebrides,  that  are  not  under 
the  rule  of  any  civilized  Power.  This  is 
a  bill  for  which  the  missionary,  Dr.  John 
G.  Paton,  has  pleaded,  and  will  protect 
the  natives  against  American  rum. 

We  record  with  especial  gratification 
the  decision  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  Virginia  rejecting  by  a  majority 
of  one  a  proposition  to  adopt  the  "  grand- 
father clause."  It  is  a  good  omen  of 
lionesty  and  inspires  hope  that  all  simi- 
lar unfair  propositions,  meant  to  dis- 
criminate on  mere  race  lines,  will  be 
defeated. 
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Senator  Elkins's  Railroad  Bill 

The  bill  "  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction 
and  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,"  introduced  by  Senator  El- 
kins,  deserves  attention  mainly   for  the 
two  reasons  that  it  permits  the  railroads 
to  make  pooling  and  rate  agreements,  and 
that  it  comes  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate    Committee   on    Interstate    Com- 
merce.      In  that  office   Mr.   Elkins   re- 
cently  succeeded  Mr.  Cullom,  who  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.     This  Elkins  bill,  which 
probably  is  acceptable  to  a  majority  of 
the  committee,  differs  in  some  vital  points 
from  the  bill  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Mr.  Corliss,  of  Michigan,  which  repre- 
sents the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  West- 
ern shippers  and  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law  Convention.     Both  bills  con- 
fer upon  the  Commission  authority  to  or- 
der the  adoption  of  just  and  reasonable 
rates  in  place  of  rates  found  by  it  to  be 
unjustly  discriminative  or  unreasonable, 
such  order  to  be  reviewable  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts.       But  while  the  Corliss  bill 
provides  that  the  rates  ordered  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  in  force  during  the 
interval  between  the  appeal  to  the  courts 
and  the  final  decision,  the  Elkins  bill  pro- 
vides that  "  pending  such  review  the  said 
order  shall  be  suspended,"  unless,  upon 
a  hearing,  the  court  shall  otherwise  di- 
rect.    As  two  or  three  years  may  elapse 
before  a  final  decision  by  the  court  of  last 
resort,  the  Elkins  bill,  in  this  matter  of 
continuing  or  suspending  the  order  for 
just  rates,  appears  to  be  much  more  in 
favor  of  the  railroads  than  of  the  public. 
The  Corliss  bill  does  not  repeal  the  ex- 
isting prohibition  of  pooling  agreements, 
or  grant  power  to  make  those  rate  agree- 
ments which  have  been  declared  unlaw- 
ful by  the  decisions  in  the  Trans-Mis- 
souri and  Joint  Traffic  Association  cases, 
under  the  Anti-Trust  law.       Herein  lies 
the  most   important   difference   between 
the   two   measures ;   for  the   Elkins  bill 
says: 

"  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  or  more 
common  carriers  to  arrange  between  and 
among  themselves  for  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  rates.  It  shall  also  be  lawful 
for  such  carriers  to  agree,  by  contract  in  writ- 
ing filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, upon  the  division  of  their  traffic  or 
earnings,  or  both." 
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That  is  to  say,  both  pooling  and  rate 
agreements  are  permitted  and  made  law- 
ful ;  but  the  contracts  are  to  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  corrective  orders 
of  the  Commission,  and  the  orders  are  to 
be  reviewable  by  the  courts  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  above  for  orders 
concerning  unjust  rates. 

Heretofore  the  views  of  a  majority  in 
Congress  have  not  permitted  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  allowing  agreements  for 
pooling.  Thus  far  there  is  no  evidence 
that  a  majority  for  pooling  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  present  Congress.  But  it 
has  been  the  opinion  of  some  advocates 
of  pooling  that  no  law  increasing  the 
powers  of  the  Commission  can  be  passed 
if  it  does  not  at  the  same  time  make  pool- 
ing agreements  lawful.  Therefore,  if 
the  Senate  Committee  insists  upon  pool- 
ing, there  may  be  no  legislation  on  the 
question  at  this  session. 

Financial  Items 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  National  Park 
Bank. 

....  The  Standard  Oil  Company's  first 
dividend  for  the  present  year  is  20  pei 
cent.,  or  about  $20,000,000.  Forty-eight 
per  cent,  in  all  was  paid  in  1901,  and  also 
in  1900. 

....  All  the  American  companies  that 
manufacture  steel  springs  for  railway 
equipment  are  to  be  consolidated  in  a  cor- 
poration called  the  Railway  Steel  Spring 
Company,  which  will  have  a  capital  of 
$20,000,000. 

....  James  J.  Hill  and  Marcellus  Hart- 
ley Dodge,  grandson  of  Marcellus  Hart- 
ley, were  elected  Directors  last  week  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
Mr.  Dodge  was  also  elected  a  Director  of 
the  American  Deposit  &  Loan  Company. 

....  Dispatches  from  Liverpool  say 
that  the  recent  agreement  of  the  Atlantic 
steamshi])  companies  concerning  freight 
rates  has  been  followed  by  another  that 
raises  the  minimum  rate  for  saloon  pas 
sengers.  A  similar  agreement  as  to 
freight  has  been  signed  by  all  lines  from 
Canadian  ports  to  ports  in  Scotland. 

.  . .  .Dividend  announced  : 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  (preferred  and  com- 
mon), $2.00  per  share,  payable  April  1st. 


INSURANCE 


A  Misconception 

The  transfer  of  Governor  Shaw,  of 
Iowa,  to  the  Treasury  Department  recalls 
that  in  1900  he  declined  to  approve  a 
valued  policy  law,  saying  of  it  to  the 
Legislature  this : 

"  In  order  to  reduce  the  loss  to  the  minimum 
there  must  be  some  inducement  for  the  owner 
of  the  property  to  throw  water  rather  than  oil 
on  incipient  fires.  .  .  .  Overinsurance  and 
overvaluation  are  conducive  to  fraud,  perjury 
and  arson ;  they  breed  crime — the  most  dan- 
gerous and  demoralizing.  Commonwealths 
which,  in  obedience  to  a  false  public  clamor, 
have  engrafted  a  contrary  principle  upon  their 
insurance  laws  have  reaped  the  whirlwind,  and 
in  the  end  honest  insurants  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  increased  rates." 

If  this  law  has  any  foundation  which 
could  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  defi- 
nite statement  it  is  this :  An  insurance 
policy  is  a  bet  which  the  company  makes 
with  the  property-owner,  sum  insured 
against  premium,  that  a  certain  piece  of 
property  will  not  be  destroyed  by  fire 
during  a  specified  term.  The  bet  may 
be  a  thousand  dollars  against  five,  which 
means  that  the  company  gives  heavy 
odds ;  no  matter  alDOUt  that — they  com- 
pute the  chances  and  make  their  own 
figures,  and  when  they  lose  the  bet  they 
ought  to  pay  up  like  gentlemen,  without 
dodging  or  whining,  and  if  they  will 
not  do  so  otherwise  the  law  ought  to 
make  them.  This  conclusion  would  be 
sound  if  this  definition  of  insurance  were 
correct.  But  altho  insurance  is  correct- 
ly spoken  of,  in  a  mathematical  sense,  as 
a  wager  on  chances,  it  is  not  such  in 
any  other  sense.  A  fire  insurance  policy 
is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  up  to  a  named 
limit,  for  loss  actually  incurred.  A  limit 
must  be  named  for  the  indemnity,  be- 
cause there  is  a  limit  on  the  considera- 
tion paid,  and  also  a  necessary  limit  to 
the  risk  assumed  in  any  one  case.  A 
company  has  no  more  right  than  an 
owner  has  knowingly  to  overinsure ;  but 
the  proposition  that  the  complete  de- 
struction of  a  building  is  ipso  facto  an 
unimpeachable  claim  for  the  full  insur- 
ance is  repugnant  to  reason. 

The  latest  insurance  retirement  is 
that  of  the  Citizens'.  This  company  was 
organized,  in  1836  as  the  Williamsburg 
Fire,  and  reorganized  in  1849  under  the 


present  name.  It  was  one  of  the  moder- 
ate sized  companies,  having  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  A  year  ago  its  assets  were 
$801,483;  surplus  over  all,  $106,110;  in- 
come in  1900  was  $717,584;  net  pre- 
miums (all  fire)  were  $683.4^1  ;  disburse- 
ments were  $757,133.  pf  which  $458,693 
was  fire  losses.  Its  insurance  in  force,  a 
year  ago,  was  $75,311,548.  In  Mav 
of  1900  the  friends  of  President  Walton, 
who  has  been  conspicuous  and  esteemed 
in  underwriting  circles,  celebrated  the 
completion  of  his  half  century  of  sjrvice 
with  the  Citizens'.  During  the  past  year 
thirty  companies  withdrew,  some  of  them 
large  and  important,  and  the  process  is. 
a  continuing  one.  Against  the  impres-. 
sion  that  fire  insurance  is  monopolistic 
and  profitable  is  the  visible  fact  that  capi- 
tal, while  legally  free  to  enter  the  field, 
prefer  to  withdraw  from  it  instead. 

Insurance  Statements. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE,  OF  LONDON. 

The  United  States  branch  of  the  Sun  Insur- 
ance Office,  of  London,  issues  its  annual  state- 
ment for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1901. 
showing  total  assets  of  $2,716,456.  a  gain  for 
the  year  of  $121,382.  The  reserves  for  un- 
earned premiums  and  other  liabilities  are 
$1,784,313,  and  the  surplus  over  all  liabilities 
$932,143.  This  company  has  been  in  active 
business  since  1710.  The  Resident  Manager  is 
J.  J.  Guile. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 
The  thirty-second  annual  statement  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Company 
show?  a  successful  year  just  past.  The  total 
assets  January  ist,  1902,  were  $3,474,683;  the 
reserve  for  reinsurance  was  $1,241,320,  and  the 
net  surplus,  $1,017,832,  all  being  an  increase 
over  the  statement  for  the  previous  year.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  Uberto  C.  Crosby. 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
During  the  year  just  ended  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  issued  26,249  policies 
insuring  $62,153,057.  The  fifty-fourth  annual 
statement  shows  total  receipts  for  the  year 
1901  amounting  to  $12,033,133,  as  against  $10,- 
935.981  for  the  year  1900,  a  gain  of  $1,097,152. 
The  total  assets  have  increased  $4,780,872,  be- 
ing now  $48,679,021.  The  surplus  has  also  in- 
creased $429,154.  and  is  now  $6,285,334.  The 
trital  insurance  outstanding  December  31st, 
1901,  on  99.083  policies  was  $242,051,662.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  Harry  F.   West, 
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the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Henry  C.  Brown. 
n.  C.  Lippincott  is  Manager  of  Agencies. 

;etna  life  insurance  company, 
hartford,  conn. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  for  the  .^tna  Life 
Insurance  Company,  as  shown  in  its  fifty- 
second  annual  statement,  which  appears  in 
condensed  form  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
The  total  assets  increased  during  the  year 
$3,517,605,  and  amounted  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1902,  to  $59,609,691.  The  reserve,  by  the 
four  per  cent,  standard,  on  old  business  and 
on  a  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  standard  on 
policies  issued  in  1901,  amounts  to  $52,270,264. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  special  reserve 
of  $2,016,345.  The  guarantee  fund  in  excess 
of  requirements  by  the  company's  standard  is 
$5,323,081,  and  by  the  legal  standard  of  Con- 
necticut and  other  States,  $7,367,332.  The 
premium  income  for  1901  was  $9,219,773,  or 
nearly  $1,000,000  more  than  in  1900.  New 
business  written  in  1901  amounted  to  $25,- 
141,075,  the  total  amount  of  life  insurance  in 
force  January  ist,  1902,  being  $201,278,283. 
The  President  of  the  company  is  ex-Governor 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley. 

THE    EQUITABLE    LIFE    ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

That  the  ye.nr  1901  was  a  prosperous  one 
for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  is 
shown  by  their  forty-second  annual  statement, 
which  is  just  published.  During  the  year  just 
ended  new  business  was  written  to  the 
amount  of  $245,912,087,  an  increase  over  the 
new  business  for  1900  of  $38,825,844.  Not- 
withstanding this  large  increase  in  new  busi- 
ness the  expenses  were  less  in  proportion  to 
income  than  in  1900.  The  premium  income 
for  1901  was  $48,712,002,  an  increase  of  $3,- 
392,863  over  the  previous  year.  The  amount 
received  for  interest,  rents,  etc.,  was  $15,- 
662,603,  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned  dur- 
ing the  year  being  higher  than  that  for  1900. 
Total  assets  December  31st,  1901,  were  $331,- 
039,720,  a  gain  of  $26,441,656.  The  assurance 
fund  or  reserve  liability  is  $256,007,493.  The 
conservatism  with  which  the  actuaries  of  the 
society  have  made  the  valuation  of  its  poli- 
cies is  .shown  by  the  fact  that  the  reserve  as 
computed  1)y  them  is  larger  than  the  independ- 
ent valuation  made  by  the  New  York  Insur- 
ance Department.  The  total  liabilities  are 
$259,910,678,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $71,129,042. 
which  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$5,279,041.  Dividends  paid  to  policy-holders 
in  1901  amounted  to  $3,742,519,  and  the  total 
amount  paid  to  policy-holders,  including  death 
claims,  endowments,  annuities  and  surrender 
values  was  $27,714,621.  The  total  amount  of 
insurance  now  outstanding  is  $1,179,276,725. 
The  President  of  the  society  is  James  W.  Alex- 
ander, and  the  Vice-President  is  James  H. 
Hyde. 


Pebbles 

"Do  the  Smiths  keep  a  servant?"  "No. 
They  engage  a  good  many,  but  they  don't  keep 
them." — Tit-Bits. 

Georgie  on  the  railroad  track 
Listening  to   the  engine's   squeal. 

Now   the  engine's  coming  back. 
Scraping  Georgie  off  the  wheel. 

— Cornell  Widow. 

.  . .  ."  Your  work  bears  the  closest  kind  01 
inspection,"  remarked  the  girl  with  the  Julia 
Marlowe  dimple.  "  What  infinite  pains  you 
must  take  with  it!"  "Perhaps,"  replied  the 
artist,  "  but,  do  you  know,  I  enjoy  the  pains." 
"  Then,"  she  rejoined,  with  a  bright  smile, 
"  you,  too,  pursue  art  for  art's  ache." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

...  .A  well-known  novelist  had  become  thor- 
oughly tired  of  being  interviewed  for  the 
press,  and  decided  to  "  choke  off "  the  next 
man  who  dared  to  ply  him  with  questions. 
"  What  was  the  highest  price  ever  paid  you 
for  a  story?"  asked  the  last  interviewer. 
"Three  hundred  thousand  pounds!"  replied 
the  man  of  books.  "  And  it  was  paid  me  for 
only  three  words."  "How  do  you  mean?" 
inquired  the  puzzled  young  man.  "  '  I  love 
you '  were  the  words.  I  told  them  to  the  lady 
who  is  now  my  wife." — Tit-Bits. 

....  Professor  Miinsterberg  is  said  to  see  the 
American  world  through  German  eyes  with 
Harvard  astigmatism.  His  praise  of  Ameri- 
cans to  Germans  and  of  Germans  to  Americans 
reminds  us  of  the  eminent  Englishman,  not 
noted  for  tact,  who  abruptly  left  his  place  be- 
side Lady  A  and  took  a  seat  beside  Lady  B. 
He  afterward  explained  to  his  nervous  wife 
that  it  was  because  of  a  draft  from  a  window. 
"  I  hope  you  explained  it  to  Lady  A,"  she 
ejaculated.  "Well,  no,"  he  confessed;  "but 
I  did  to  Lady  B." — Spring^cld  Republican. 

....Governor  Shaw,  of  lowq,  the  recently 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tells  this 
story  of  a  personal  experience  while  trying  a 
case  in  an  Iowa  court.  A  boy  about  fourteen 
years  old  had  been  put  on  the  stand,  and  the 
opposing  counsel  was  examining  him.  After 
the  usual  preliminary  questions  as  to  the 
witness's  age,  residence  and  the  like,  he  then 
proceeded:  "Have  you  any  occupation?" 
"  No."  "  Don't  you  do  any  work  of  any 
kind?"  "No."  "Just  loaf  around  home?" 
"  That's  about  all."  "  What  does  your  iather 
do?  "  "  Nothin'  much."  "  Doesn't  he  do  any- 
thing to  support  the  family?  "  "  He  does  odd 
jobs  once  in  a  while  when  he  can  get  them." 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  your  father  a  pretty 
worthless  fellow,  a  dead  beat  and  a  loafer?" 
"I  don't  know,  sir;  you'd  better  ask  him. 
He's  sittin'  over  there  on  the  jury." — Con- 
gressio)ial  Record; 
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o  ,.^.    ,    The    new     Postmaster-General 

Political     ,  ,      . ,     ,     1  r 

™     .        has  decided  that  postmasters  of 

the  fourth  class,  of  whom  there 
are  more  than  70,000,  shall  not  be  re- 
moved, except  for  cause  shown  by 
charges  preferred  and  sustained.  No 
one  holding  one  of  these  small  offices  and 
giving  satisfactory  service  is  to  be  re- 
moved merely  to  make  room  for  another 
person  at  the  request  of  the  member  of 
Congress  from  the  District.  This  is  the 
policy  of  the  merit  system,  of  which  the 
President  has  been  so  conspicuous  an  ad- 
vocate. The  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
House  Republican  caucus  concerning  the 
disfranchisement  of  negroes  in  the  South 
came  to  nothing.  Interest  in  the  move- 
ment had  been  waning,  owing  to  the  op- 
position of  party  leaders.  At  the  ad- 
journed meeting,  Mr.  Payne,  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
moved  that  all  pending  resolutions  and 
projects  be  referred  to  the  Republican 
majority  of  the  Census  Committee.  This 
motion  was  lost,  36  to  56,  and  then  for 
want  of  a  quorum  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. Possibly  an  investigation  by 
a  special  committee  will  yet  be  ordered. 
It  is  reported  that  the  poll-tax  provision 
in  Alabama's  new  Constitution  has,  tem- 
porarily, at  least,  disfranchised  45,000 
white  voters.  The  President  has  refused 
to  approve  the  recommendations  of  the 
army  board,  giving  him  the  brevet  rank 
of  Colonel  for  gallantry  in  action  at 
Guasimas.  and  of  Brigadier-General  for 
gallantry  in  the  battle  at  San  Juan.  He 
journeyed  hastily  on  the  9th  inst.  to  the 
school  at  Groton,  Mass..  where  his  oldest 
son  was  dangerously  ill,  but  four  days 
later  the  prospect  of  the  boy's  speedy  re- 
covery permitted  him  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington.   He  has  declined  to  reappoint 


the  negro  postmaster  at  Athens,  Ga., 
naming  a  white  man  for  the  place,  in 
response  to  the  wishes  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, who  are  a  very  large  majority  of 
those  whom  the  office  serves.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  learned  that  Daniels,  the 
"  Rough  Rider  "  appointed  to  be  mar- 
shal of  Arizona,  was  really  a  discharged 
convict,  for  when  the  man  arrived  at 
Phoenix,  last  week,  he  discovered  that  his 
commission  had  been  revoked.  Memo- 
ries of  the  old  sealing  controversy  are  re- 
vived by  the  order  of  the  Collector  of 
Alaska  directing  his  deputy  at  Unalaska 
to  close  that  port  against  British  vessels 
from  Canadian  ports  that  are  accustomed 
to  fit  out  there  for  unlawful  pelagic  seal- 
ing. Several  women  of  prominent  fami- 
lies in  Washington,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe,  have  complained  to 
Secretary  Shaw  of  the  treatment  to 
which  they  were  subjected  on  the  land- 
ing dock  in  New  York  by  inspectors  of 
passengers'  baggage,  alleging  that  the  in- 
spectors are  insolent  and  generally  unfit 
for  the  work.  They  also  urged  that  the 
limit  of  the  value  of  such  baggage  to  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  should  be  raised 
from  $100  to  $1,000.  The  Secretary  will 
make  an  investigation,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  methods  of  inspection  will  be 
improved.  Having  shown  that  Senator 
Lodge  was  the  author  of  the  six  words, 
in  the  Republican  platform  of  1896, 
pledging  the  party  to  "  promote  "  an  in- 
ternational agreement  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  ex-Senator  Chandler  has 
given  to  Mr.  Lodge  a  cigar  box,  suitably 
inscribed  and  made  of  material  composed 
of  sixteen  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold. 
At  a  meeting  of  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  Baltimore,  last  week,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hemstreet  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  the 
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late  President  McKinley,  saying  that  at 
Buffalo  he  had  "  reaped  only  what  he 
had  sowed,"  because  he  had  permitted 
the  canteen  to  exist  in  the  army.  Dr. 
Hemstreet  was  sharply  reproved  by  his 
associates.  In  the  Connecticut  Consti- 
tutional Convention  the  small  towns  have 
shown  their  power  by  giving  a  large  ma- 
jority ( 1 06  to  42)  for  a  new  basis  of  rep- 
resentation that  even  reduces,  relatively, 
the  present  representation  of  the  cities. 
The  42  votes  were  cast  by  delegates  rep- 
resenting two-thirds  of  the  population. 
Much  disorder  was  caused  when  a  city 
delegate  offered  a  resolution  calling  for 
final  adjournment  and  for  a  new  Conven- 
tion. The  resolution  was  declared  to  be 
out  of  order,  and  all  reference  to  it  was 
stricken  from  the  record. 


Tu    o  u      'TO-     The     majority     mem- 
The  Cuban  Tariff      ,  ^     .•'      ,/.  , 

^      ,.  bers  of  the  Ways  and 

Question  , ,  /-..,, 

Means      Committee 

yielded,  at  the  end  of  last  week,  to  the 
growing  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and 
gave  notice  that  the  question  of  reciproc- 
ity with  Cuba  would  be  considered  this 
week,  after  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Re- 
duction bill.  They  had  at  last  been  able 
to  count  a  majority  in  the  House  for  a 
rule  or  order  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  providing  that  this  bill  should  go 
through  without  amendment,  that  debate 
upon  it  should  begin  on  Monday,  and 
that  the  vote  should  be  taken  on  Tues- 
day afternoon.  There  had  been  some 
danger  that  either  a  Cuban  reciprocity 
bill  or  the  Babcock  bill,  which  reduces 
the  tariff  duties  on  steel,  would  be  at- 
tached as  an  amendment  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Democrats  and  a  minority  of 
the  Republicans,  but  it  is  said  that  this 
danger  was  averted  by  the  action  of  Mr. 
Babcock,  who  is  interested  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  beer  tax.  Early  in  the  week 
it  seemed  that  the  Ways  and  Means  ma- 
jority was  still  inclined  to  take  no  action 
concerning  Cuba,  and  it  was  reported  by 
the  press  that  votes  for  the  ironclad  rule 
had  been  obtained  by  promises  that  no 
reduction  of  the  sugar  duty  would  be 
made.  It  was  known  also  that  the  Speak- 
er was  opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  Cuban  sugar.  But  the  Presi- 
dent continued  his  efforts  for  the  desired 
reciprocal  concessions,  and  many  promi- 
nent protectionists  assisted  him,  believing 


that  the  protective  policy  was  in  some 
danger.       Ex-Secretary     Cornelius     N. 
Bliss,  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Protective    Tariff    League,    urged    the 
Union  League  Club  in   New  York,  of 
which  he  is  President,  to  help  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  this  matter.     "  We  are  bound  by 
every  sentiment  of  honor  and  justice,  as 
well  as  by  enlightened  policy,"  said  he, 
"  to  give  Cuba  the  protection  and  assist- 
ance she  asks,  despite  the  opposition  of 
short-sighted      and      selfish      interests." 
Senator   Depew  pointed  out  our  moral 
obligation  and  asserted  that  a  refusal  to 
grant  the  concessions  would  excite  public 
sentiment  "  against  the  whole  protective 
policy."    At  a  meeting  of  the  Silk  Asso- 
ciation, ex-Attorney-General  Griggs  said 
that  the  question  was  not  one  of  politics 
or  protection,  but  one  of  honor  and  jus- 
tice.   Robert  P.  Porter,  a  prominent  pro- 
tectionist, thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
situation  in  Cuba,  asserted  that  our  pro- 
ducers of  beet  and  cane  sugar  would  not 
suffer  any  loss  even  if  the  entire  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar  should  be  removed.     The 
beet  sugar  men  asked  the  committee  to 
send  a  Commission  to  Cuba,  intimating 
that  inquiry  there  would  show  that  the 
condition  of  the  planters  had  been  mis- 
represented ;  but  on  Friday,  as  we  have 
said,  the  committee    yielded    and    gave 
noitce  that  it  would  consider  the  question 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  Root.     On  Saturday  the 
President  held   a   long  conference  with 
Senators  Aldrich,  Allison  and  Spooner. 
Speaker  Henderson  and  Representatives 
Cannon   and   Grosvenor — the   men   who 
are    most    influential    in    directing    the 
course  of  legislation — and  urged  them  to 
take  action  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  the  Tax  Reduction  bill.     It  is  under- 
stood that  in  case  of  delay  he  will  send 
to  Congress  a  special  message.     In  re- 
turn  for  the  sugar  concession   Cuba  is 
not  only  willing  to  make  reciprocal  rates 
that — in  the  opinion  of  the  Havana  Col- 
lector.   Colonel    Bliss, — would    give    us 
three-fourths     of    her     present     import 
trade    ($37,000,000)    with    Europe,   but 
also    to    confine    her  carrying  trade  to 
American  and  Cuban  vessels.    The  value 
of  such  an  agreement  as  to  the  shipping 
trade  would  be.  it  is  said,  very  great,  be- 
cause the  United  States  would  thus  in  a 
short  time  obtain  possession  of  the  entire 
carrying  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
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be  in  a  position  to  control,  at  the  opening 
of  the  canal,  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  re- 
ported that  our  naval  stations  in  Cuba 
will  be  at  Havana,  Cienfuegos,  Nipe  and 
Guantanamo,  and  that  the  Isle  of  Pines 
will  be  retained  as  a  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

Work  and  Talk    ^he  bill  for  taxing  oleo- 
„  margarine    has    been 

in  Congress  °  ,  •         •         ^i 

passed      agam     m     the 

House,  where  it  was  passed  in  the  pre- 
ceding Congress  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 
It  imposes  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound  on 
oleomargarine    colored    in    imitation    of 
butter,  and  one  of  only  one-quarter  of  a 
cent    on    the    same    product    uncolored. 
Keepers    of    restaurants    or    boarding- 
houses  who  color  oleomargarine  are  held 
to   be   manufacturers   and    must    pay   a 
heavy  special  tax.     Provision  is  made  for 
the  sanitary  inspection  of  places  where 
butter  is  "  renovated,"  and  for  labeling 
the  product.     The  original  promoters  of 
the  bill  complain,  however,  of  an  amend- 
ment which   permits    States   to   deal   as 
they    please    with    oleomargarine    made 
and   sold   for  consumption   within  their 
boundaries.       For  the   fourth  time  the 
House  has  passed,  this  time  unanimously, 
the     resolution     for     a     Constitutional 
amendment    permitting   the    election    of 
Senators    by    direct    popular    vote.     A 
House  committee  has  been  taking  testi- 
mony concerning  a  bill  limiting  the  work 
day  to  eight  hours  for  all  work  done  un- 
der Government  contracts,  which  is  op- 
posed by   the  Carnegie  and   Bethlehem 
steel  companies,  the  Cramps'  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  ^d  other  concerns.     The 
labor  unions  are  also  sending  petitions 
asking  that  all  naval  vessels  shall  be  built 
in  Government  yards.     Their  opponents 
say  that  this  policy  would  increase  the 
cost  by  at  least  15  per  cent.     The  resolu- 
tion for  a  Constitutional  amendment  de- 
ferring Inauguration  Day  until  the  last 
Thursday  in  April  has  been  reported  fa- 
vorably in  the  Senate.     There  will  be  a 
contest  over  that  part  of  the  forthcoming 
postal  bill  that  substitutes  in  the  rural 
free  delivery  the  contract  system  for  the 
appointment  of  salaried  carriers.     A  bill 
has  been  introduced  that   embodies  the 
recommendations  of  Secretary  Root's  re- 
cent report.    It  consolidates  the  Quarter- 
master's,  Subsistence   and   Pay   depart- 


ments under  the  direction  of  a  Major- 
General,  and  creates  a  General  Staflf, 
composed  of  a  Lieutenant-General  and 
thirty-six  other  officers.  A  remarkable 
attack  upon  Secretary  Hay  was  made  in 
the  House  last  week  by  Representative 
Wheeler  (Democrat),  of  Paducah,  Ky., 
who  has  been  profoundly  disturbed  by 
the  existence  of  pleasant  and  polite  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain.  He  remarked  that  Mr.  McKin- 
ley,  "  egged  on  by  a  pitiable  flunkey  in 
the  State  Department,  had  stretched  his 
arms  across  the  water  to  embrace  the 
historic  enemies  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." Our  "  flunkeyism  and  disgraceful 
sycophancy "  had  made  us  a  laughing 
stock  at  every  European  court.  He 
hoped  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Americanism 
would  induce  him  to  "  boot  out  of  the 
State  Department  the  man  who  has 
brought  us  to  this  humiliating  condi- 
tion." "  This  man  Pauncefote,"  he 
added,  "  ought  to  be  ordered  to  take  the 
first  ship  home."  Concerning  the  visit 
of  Prince  Henry  he  was  pleased  to  say 
that  "  the  Anglomaniacs  and  European 
maniacs  "  were  "  falling  over  each  other 
to  get  to  see  a  little  Dutchman  come  over 
and  take  charge  of  a  little  ship."  For 
all  this  and  much  more  in  the  same  strain 
he  was  roughly  handled  by  Mr.  Grosve- 
nor  and  other  Republicans,  but  in  reply 
he  simply  repeated  the  essence  of  his  of- 
fensive statements.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a 
warm  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Boers. 

'ru  TT-i-  •  The  question  of  the  Philip- 
The  Filipino  .  ^  .  ,.,,4.1  1  j- 
Problem  P'"P  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^^  leading 
topic  at  Washington.  In 
the  Senate  most  of  the  long  speeches 
against  the  Government's  policy  have 
been  delivered.  Mr.  Turner  spoke  for 
the  better  part  of  two  days,  and  Mr. 
Teller  took  as  much  time.  Their  argu- 
ments and  denunciations  are  now  fa- 
miliar to  the  public.  Mr.  Teller  spoke 
at  times  with  much  bitterness.  He  gave 
notice  of  an  amendment  declaring  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  United  States 
not  to  annex  the  islands  permanently, 
but  to  assist  them  in  setting  up  a  gov- 
ernment suitable  to  their  condition,  and 
then  to  protect  them  until  they  shall  be 
able  to  protect  themselves.  Mr.  Carmack 
introduced  a  resolution  (evidently  aimed 
at  the  Federal  party's  memorial)  declar- 
ing that  this  country  regards  with  ex- 
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treme  disfavor  any  movement  liaving  for 
its  object  the  early  or  ultimate  admission 
of  tlic  islands  to  the  Union  as  a  Terri- 
tory cv  State,  and    that    to    confer    the 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zenship upon  the  Filipinos  would  destroy 
the  integrity  of  that  citizenship  and  de- 
grade the  character  of  our  Government. 
Mr.    Foraker   caused    some    surprise   by 
offering  an  amendment  cutting  ofif  75  per 
cent,  of  the  Dingley  duties  on  imports 
from   the   islands.     The   House   cut  ofif 
nothing,  and    the    pending    Senate    bill 
takes  ofif  only  25  per  cent.     Severe  de- 
nunciation by  the  Democrats  of  the  new^ 
treason  and  sedition  laws  in  the  islands 
was  answered   by   plain  proof  that  the 
similar  laws  of  our  own  States  are  equal- 
ly  severe  and    in    some   instances   were 
simply  reproduced  at  Manila  by  the  Com- 
mission.    The  most  stringent  provisions 
were  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Senator  Car- 
mack's   own    State   of   Tennessee.      Mr. 
Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  could  not  refrain 
from  replying  to  some  statements  of  the 
Democrats.    When  he  produced  evidence 
of  progress  toward  peace  and  content- 
ment in  the  islands,  Mr.  Hoar  ridiculed 
the  recent  elections,  saying  that  the  law 
permitted  no  voter  to  advocate  a  policy 
of  independence.     He  also  ridiculed  the 
new  schools,  alleging  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  could  not  be  read 
in  any  of  them.     Mr.  Piatt  rebuked  him 
with  much  vigor.    The  American  people, 
he    said,    would    note    with    regret    Mr. 
Hoar's  sneers  at  their  efiforts  to  educate 
the    children    in    the    Philippines.      He 
pointed  to  the  great  work  of  the  Taft 
Commission.     The   treason   law,   he   as- 
serted, was  aimed  at  those  who  in  secret 
places  plotted  massacres,  and  did  not  pre- 
vent the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.      If   we   were   a   Govern- 
ment worthy  of  the  name  we  would  al- 
ways    put     down     armed     insurrection 
against   the    sovereignty   of   the    United 
States.      Mr.    Teller    admitted    that    he 
would  vote  to  support  the  army  in  the 
islands,  because  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  wish  disaster  to  American  arms. — 
A  long  memorial  from,  the  Filipino  Fed- 
eral party  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
bv  Secretary  Root.     It  was  adopted  in 
November.    The  Federalists  ask  for  civil 
rule  and  annexation   or  federation — not 
for  a  colonial  government,  of  which  they 
have  had  more  than  enough,  nor  for  in- 


dependence, which,  they  say,  would  cause 
disorder,  anarchy  and  chaos.  They  ask 
Congress  to  declare  that  the  islands  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States, 
— a  Territory,  like  Arizona,  with  the 
right  to  become  a  State.  This  Territory, 
they  say,  should  have  an  appointed 
Executive,  a  Senate  containing  a  bare 
majority  of  Filipinos,  and  two  Delegates 
in  the  House  at  Washington.  The  peti- 
tioners urge  the  United  States  to  assist 
them  in  getting  rid  of  the  friars  and  to 
grant  general  amnesty.  This  memorial 
comes  from  the  party  which  is  now  repre- 
sented in  the  Commission,  and  upon 
which  Governor  Taft  and  his  associates 
have  continually  relied  for  valuable  help 
in  establishing  civil  government  and  pro- 
moting peace. — At  a  banquet  in  Boston 
on  Lincoln  Day,  Secretary  Long  said 
that  the  question  of  Filipino  independ- 
ence, now  academic,  would  in  the  future 
be  a  vital  one.  After  the  execution  of 
our  trust,  and  when  the  ability  of  the 
islanders  to  govern  themselves  has  been 
assured,  he  continued,  the  Filipinos  will 
determine  their  political  status — whether 
they  will  walk  alone,  or  hand  in  hand 
with  us,  as  Canada  with  England ;  and 
we  shall,  or  ought  to,  respect  their 
wishes.  Some  significance  is  attached 
to  this,  as  the  utterance  of  a  member  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  Cabinet. 

_        -.  . ,     Continuing  his  testimony,  in 
^     '.  Washington  last  week,  Gov- 

ernor Taft  spoke  of  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  members  of  the  Commission. 
At  first  he  had  received  $12,000.  and  each 
of  his  associates  $10,000.  to  which  was 
added  for  each  member  $5,500  as  an  al- 
lowance for  expenses.  As  Civil  Governor 
and  Commissioner  his  salary  is  now  $20.- 
000  and  that  of  a  Commissioner  is  $15.- 
000.  But  the  cost  of  living  is  verv  high. 
The  Governor  occupies  the  Malacanan 
Palace,  for  the  lighting  of  which  he  pays 
$1,500  a  year,  while  $3,000  more  is  ex- 
pended for  servants  that  are  needed.  Of 
the  $17,500  received  he  had  only  $1,500 
left  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  would 
have  had  nothing  if  his  illness  had  not 
prevented  him  from  giving  such  enter- 
tainments as  are  expected  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's Palace.  The  other  Commission- 
ers were  not  able  to  save  anything.  The 
Filipinos,  he  said,  were  not  ready  for  the 
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jury  system.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  them 
were  too  ignorant,  and  they  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  corruption  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  Commis- 
sion had  encouraged  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  party  in  the  interest  of  peace.  In 
answer  to  questions  concerning  that 
party's  memorial,  just  received  by  Con- 
gress, he  said : 

"  The  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to-day  is  such  that  the  ex- 
tension of  constitutional  rights  now  would  in- 
terfere very  much  with  the  establishment  of 
a  successful  government.  A  government  ought 
to  be  established  under  American  guidance,  un- 
der which  the  Filipinos  should  gradually  im- 
prove their  knowledge  of  what  individual  lib- 
erty is  and  of  what  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment IS ;  and  subsequently  the  time  will  come 
when  the  United  states  and  the  Filipino 
people  together  can  agree  as  to  what 
their  relations  shall  be.  Whether  the  islands 
shall  be  a  quasi-independent  colony,  as  Austra- 
lia and  Canada  in  relation  to  England,  or  a 
State  in  the  Union,  is  a  question  so  far  in  the 
future,  and  so  dependent  on  the  success  of  the 
operation  of  a  stable  government  now,  that  I 
have  reached  no  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
The  question  whether  the  Filipinos  should  be 
admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  American  citi- 
zenship I  would  not  answer  two  or  three  gen- 
erations before  it  arises." 

He  would  not  favor  giving  the  Filipinos 
a  promise  of  even  our  Territorial  form 
of  government.  To  turn  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands  to  the  people  now 
would  cause  anarchy,  and  it  would  then 
be  necessary  for  this  country  to  do  over 
again  all  the  work  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  Visit  of  Prince  Henry  sailed  from 
Prince  Henry  Bremerhaven  on  Satur- 
day last,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  he  will  arrive  at  New  York  on 
the  22(1.  The  imperial  yacht  "  Hohen- 
zollern,"  from  Kiel  by  way  of  St. 
Thomas,  came  into  the  harbor  on  the 
1 2th  and  was  docked  at  Hoboken.  Her 
commander,  Rear-Admiral  Count  von 
Baudissin,  was  directed  by  the  Kaiser  to 
lay  a  wreath  upon  the  grave  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Goelet's  daughter,  who  died  a 
few  days  ago  and  whom  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  had  known  in  Europe. 
Elaborate  preparations  have  been  made 
for  the  gala  night  of  opera  in  New  York. 
All  of  the  great  singers  of  the  company 
will  be  heard,  in  acts  from  six  operas — 
— "  Lohengrin,"  "  Carmen,"  "  Tann- 
hiuser,"    "Aida,"    "  La   Traviata,"    and 


"  Le  Cid."  A  story  was  published  that 
the  Prince  had  sent  to  Admiral  Dewey, 
who  is  now  in  Florida,  a  letter  apologiz- 
ing for  an  incident  at  Hong  Kong  and 
also  for  the  very  annoying  attitude  of 
Vice-Admiral  Von  Diedrichs  and  his 
squadron  in  Manila  Bay.  No  such  letter 
was  sent,  but  regret  was  expressed  by 
the  Prince  at  the  dinner  recently  given  to 
him  by  Ambassador  White  in  Berlin,  and 
with  his  consent  a  report  of  his  remarks 
was  forwarded  to  the  Admiral  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Embassy.  "  I  know  you 
Americans,"  said  the  Prince,  "  feel  very 
sore  about  affairs  in  the  East,  and  I  do 
not  blame  you.  I  myself  made  a  mistake 
when  at  Hong  Kong,  at  a  dinner  on  the 
'  Deutschland. '  "  This  refers  to  the  or- 
der of  the  Prince's  toasts.  The  Admiral 
was  offended,  and  on  the  following  day 
Prince  Henry  went  on  board  the  "  Olym- 
pia,"  as  he  now  says,  and  apologized.  At 
this  dinner  in  Berlin  some  acknowledg- 
ment also  of  error  in  Germany's  attitude 
at  Manila  appears  to  have  been  made. 
The  Prince  sent  to  Admiral  Dewey  an 
expression  of  sincere  regard. 

~,.      o  On  February  12th  the  offi- 

The  Powers       •   1    r^    •   7       "^      ■  e    t~> 

g  cial  Ketchsanseiger,  of  Ber- 

lin, published  two  docu- 
ments in  order  to  clear  up  the  question 
of  the  attitude  of  Germany  to  the  United 
States  in  1898.  The  first  is  dated  Ber- 
lin, April  15th,  1898,  and  is  a  communi- 
cation addressed  to  the  Emperor  by 
Count  von  Biilow,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  telegram  from  Dr. 
von  Holleben,  the  German  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  Dr.  von  Holleben, 
in  this  telegram,  says  that  the  British 
Ambassador  has  just  taken  the  initiative 
in  a  new  collective  step  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  great  Powers  in  Washing- 
ton, and  he  sends  the  general  drift  of 
this  note  which,  at  Lord  Pauncefote's  re- 
quest, each  of  the  six  representatives  is 
to  telegraph  to  his  respective  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Holleben  adds :  "  Personally 
1  regard  this  demonstration  somewhat 
coldly."  And  the  Emperor  has  appended 
the  following  marginal  note  : 

"  I  regard  it  as  completely  futile  and  pur- 
poseless, and  therefore  prejudicial.  I  am 
against  this  step." 

The  other  document  published  by  the 
Reichsanzeiger  is  the  exact  text  of  the 
communication    sent,   according   to   this 
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authority,  to  the  various  Powers  at  Lord 
Pauncefote's  suggestion,  which  calls  for 
a  collective  expression  from  the  great 
Powers  of  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  memorandum  of  the 
Spanish  Minister,  of  April  loth,  as  offer- 
ing a  reasonable  basis  for  an  amicable  so- 
lution and  as  removing  any  grounds  for 
hostile  intervention  which  may  have  pre- 
viously existed.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, February  12th,  Henry  Norman 
(Liberal)  questioned  Lord  Cranborne  in 
regard  to  this  Berlin  publication.  Lord 
Cranborne's  reply  was  definite  and  de- 
cided. He  said  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  never  proposed,  through  its 
Ambassador  at  Washington  or  otherwise, 
any  declaration  adverse  to  the  action  of 
the  United  States  in  Cuba,  and  that  on 
the  contrary  the  Government  had  de- 
clined to  assent  to  any  such  proposal.  The 
explanation  of  this  conflict  between  the 
statements  of  Germany  and  England  is 
apparently  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
when  the  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  six  Powers  was  held  in  the  British 
Embassy  on  April  14th,  1898,  it  was  held 
there  because  Lord  Pauncefote  was  the 
Doyen,  and  not  at  his  own  suggestion. 
The  note  did  not  emanate  from  Lord 
Pauncefote.  It  has  become  known  that, 
when  the  sentiment  in  England  was  run- 
ning strongly  for  Spain,  Lord  Salisbury 
took  the  unprecedented  step  of  communi- 
cating with  the  editors  of  the  leading 
Conservative  papers  and  urging  them  to 
desist     from    criticism     of    the    United 

States. 

Jft 

X-  ,  J  J  On  January  30th  an  agree- 
England  and     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^^^  ^^  London 

Japan  ^^    j^^^.^    Lansdowne    for 

England  and  by  Baron  Hayashi,  the 
Japanese  Minister  for  Japan,  which 
practically  constitutes  an  alliance  between 
the  two  countries.  On  February  nth 
a  Parliamentary  paper  was  issued  giving 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  as  follows : 

"  The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ja- 
pan, actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  and  general  peace  in  the  ex- 
treme East,  and  being,  moreover,  especially 
interested  in  maintaining  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  and 
in  securing  equal  opportunities  in  those  coun- 
tries for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  na- 
tions, hereby  agree  as  follows : 


"  Article  I.  The  high  contracting  parties, 
having  mutually  recognzed  the  independence 
of  China  and  Korea,  declare  themselves  to  be 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  tend- 
encies in  either  country.  Having  in  view, 
however,  their  especial  interests,  of  which 
those  of  Great  Britain  relate  principally  to 
China,  while  Japan,  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
ests she  possesses  in  China,  is  interested  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  politically,  as  well  as  com- 
mercially and  industrially,  in  Korea,  the  sig- 
natories recognize  that  it  will  be  admissible 
for  either  of  them  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  indispensable  in  order  to  safeguard 
those  interests  if  these  be  threatened  either 
by  the  aggressive  action  of  any  other  Power, 
or  by  disturbances  arising  in  China  or  Korea, 
necessitating  the  intervention  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  subjects. 

"  Article  II.  If  either  Great  Britain  or  Ja- 
pan, in  defense  of  their  respective  interests,  as 
above  described,  should  become  involved  in  a 
war  with  another  Power,  the  other  contract- 
ing party  will  maintain  strict  neutrality  and 
use  its  best  efforts  to  prevent  other  Powers 
from  joining  in  the  hostilities  against  its  ally. 

"  Article  III.  If,  in  the  above  event,  any 
other  Power  or  Powers  should  join  in  hostili- 
ties against  that  ally,  the  other  contracting 
party  will  come  to  its  assistance  and  will  con- 
duct war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mu- 
tual agreement  with  it. 

"  Article  IV.  The  contracting  parties  agree 
that  neither  of  them  will,  without  consulting 
the  other,  enter  into  separate  arrangements 
with  another  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
interests  above  described. 

"  Article  V.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  the  above  men- 
tioned interests  are  jeopardized,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments will  communicate  with  one  another 
fully  and  frankly. 

"  Article  VI.  That  the  agreement  come  into 
effect  immediately,  remain  in  force  for  five  years, 
and  ])e  binding  for  a  year  after  either  party 
denounces  it,  but  if,  when  the  date  fixed  for 
the  exi)iration  of  the  agreement  arrive  either 
party  thereto  is  actually  engaged  in  war,  the 
alliance  shall,  ipso  facto,  continue  until  peace 
is   concluded." 

In  explanation  of  this  agreement  Lord 
Lansdowne  declares  that  throughout  the 
troubled  events  of  the  past  two  years 
England  and  Japan  have  been  in  close 
communication.  "  We  each  desired,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Chinese  Empire  should  be 
preserved,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
(listurl)ance  of  the  territorial  status  quo, 
either  in  China  or  the  adjoining  regions." 
As  the  Far  Eastern  policy  of  the  two 
countries  was  identical,  they  entered  into 
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this  compact.  The  measure,  however,  is 
merely  precautionary,  according  to  offi- 
cial explanation,  and  does  in  no  way 
threaten  the  present  position  or  legitimate 
interests  of  other  Powers. 

u  .u  n-  .  The  publication  of  the 
How  the  Treaty       ,-,    .  ■   ,     t  a 

is  Taken  British-Japanese  Agree- 

ment came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  the  press,  and  even  to 
Parliament,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Cabinet  in  England  has  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  treaties  without  the 
consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Legislature. 
J  he  London  papers  for  the  most  part  ex- 
pressed some  bewilderment  at  the  sudden 
information  and  rather  faint-hearted  ap- 
probation of  the  measures.  "  Our  mag- 
nificent isolation  has  come  to  end  with 
a  pretty  sudden  shock,"  is  the  comment 
of  the  Daily  News,  and  these  words  ex- 
plain the  general  hesitancy  in  accepting 
the  new  position.  Some  of  the  papers, 
however,  are  unreserved  in  their  ap- 
proval. The  Times  thinks  the  agree- 
ment is  calculated  to  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  the  situation  in  China.  As  re- 
gards Russia,  it  declares  that  the  vacil- 
lating policy  of  the  English  Government 
toward  affairs  in  the  Far  East  has  ten- 
dered to  encourage  that  nation  in  its  ad- 
venturous activity,  and  that  the  present 
clear  and  definite  statement  will  promote 
a  more  satisfactory  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  Lord  Cranborne,  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
gave  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
treaty.  He  said  that  the  substance  of  the 
agreement  had  been  communicated  to  the 
United  States  before  publication.  The 
United  States  did  not  express  any  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.  Throughout  all  the 
doings  in  China,  he  declared  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  had  been  of  the  most  cor- 
dial nature.  At  almost  every  crisis  and 
in  the  case  of  every  small  difficulty  which 
arose  during  the  negotiations  at  Peking, 
the  representatives  of  the  two  countries 
had  always  acted  together.  His  state- 
ment that  the  agreement  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived the  full  approval  of  the  United 
States  was  heard  with  cheers.  Lord 
Cranborne  also  said  that  Russia  had  by 
the  agreement  of  1898  recognized  Ja- 
pan's special  position  in  Korea,  and  that 
almost  every   Power  had   indorsed  the 


principle  of  the  "  open  door  "  and  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  China,  so  that  the 
new  treaty  was  in  no  wise  an  innovation. 
Great  Britain  could  not  accept  the  policy 
of  spheres  of  influence;  she  wanted  the 
whole  of  China  open  to  industrial  enter- 
prise. Her  navy  and  Japan's  army  were 
sufficient  together  to  maintain  the  desired 
policy.  The  comments  in  the  press  of 
other  countries  have  been  for  the  most 
part  moderate  and  even  friendly  to  the 
treaty.  Russia  outwardly  at  least  sees 
no  menace  against  her  in  the  new  alliance 
of  her  two  rivals.  It  is  asserted  in  St. 
Petersburg  that  the  treaty  coincides  with 
the  principles  which  Russia  has  already 
established  as  the  basis  of  her  policy  in 
the  Far  East.  The  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  writes  that  the  re- 
cent invectives  in  the  German  press 
against  England  would  have  led  one  to 
expect  an  outburst  of  indignation  over 
the  alliance,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it 
is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  two 
countries  have  taken  a  wise  step.  In 
Paris,  at  least  one  paper,  the  Liberie, 
bitterly  accuses  Russia  of  want  of  fore- 
sight in  allowing  this  agreement  to  be 
made.  Japan,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
has  received  the  announcement  of  the 
treaty  with  enthusiastic  delight.  It  is 
the  first  example  of  an  agreement  of  this 
kind  between  an  Oriental  and  an  Occi- 
dental country,  and  the  action  of  Eng- 
land is  looked  upon  as  a  great  historical 
event,  and  as  a  peculiar  honor  to  Japan. 

The  London     ^he    County    of    London 
Census  contains  an  area  of  74,839 

statute  acres  and  has  a 
population  of  4,536,541.  In  1801  the 
population  was  just  a  little  more  than 
one-fifth  of  this  number.  Of  the  males, 
1,292,594  are  unmarried,  777,363  are 
married,  and  72,128  are  widowed.  Of 
the  females,  1,403,842  are  unmarried, 
793,097  are  married,  and  197,517  are 
widowed.  The  females  enumerated  in 
London  exceed  the  males  by  252,371. 
There  are  1,118  females  for  every  1,000 
males,  which  contrasts  with  1,116  for 
every  1,000  at  the  census  of  1891.  The 
number  of  children  of  school  age  (three 
and  under  fourteen  years)  is  968,007,  of 
whom  481,060  are  boys  and  486,947  girls. 
Of  the  135,377  foreigners  79,804  are 
males  and  55,573  females.  Natives  of 
Russia  are  now  the  most  numerous,  hav- 
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ing  increased  since  the  last  census  from 
12,034  to  38,117.  Germany  stands  sec- 
ond with  27,427,  having,  however,  in- 
creased by  no  more  than  507  persons 
since  1891.  Russian  Poland  follows  with 
15,4^0,  showing  also  only  a  trivial  in- 
crease. France  is  fourth  in  importance 
with  11,264 — ^o  material  increase;  and 
Italy  fifth  with  10,889,  o^"  more  than 
double  the  number  returned  in  1891. 
The  total  number  of  separate  tenements, 
which  had  been  937,606  in  189 1,  rose  to 
1,019,546,  the  increase  being  equal  to  8.7 
per  cent.  Of  this  total  the  tenements 
containing  five  or  more  rooms  increased 
13.2  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of 
those  with  less  than  five  rooms  did  not 
exceed  6.6  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  larger  tenements  was  therefore 
exactly  double  that  shown  in  the  smaller 
tenements.  Stated  in  another  way,  the 
tenements  with  j&ve  or  more  rooms  were 
equal  to  32.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  tene- 
ments in  1 89 1,  and  to  34.1  per  cent,  at 
the  recent  census,  while  the  percentage 
of  the  tenements  with  less  than  five 
rooms  declined  from  67.3  to  65.9. 

A   .•  c      •      TVA  ,     T  h  e      Germans 

Anti- Foreign  Movement  1        •       •         ^ 

^  „  .        .  .         are  begmnmg  to 

in  German  Universities  °  °     f. 

reap     some     o  i 

the  disagreeable  results  of  having  such 
excellent  universities  and  polytechnic  in- 
stitutions. The  foreign  element  among 
the  students  has  become  so  large  that  a 
regular  movement  has  been  inaugurated 
looking  toward  a  curtailment  of  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  non-Germans. 
The  agitation,  which  began  among  the 
polytechnic  schools  and  was  first  formal- 
ly launched  at  Munich,  has  come  from 
the  student  body  and  not  from  the  facul- 
ties or  other  authorities,  the  students 
claiming  that  the  large  number  of  for- 
eigners crowds  the  Germans  out  of  the 
laboratories,  class  rooms,  etc.,  and  that 
the  poor  preparatory  work  of  these 
strangers  interferes  with  the  progress  of 
the  better  prepared  Germans.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  movement  is  direct- 
ed chiefly  against  the  Russians,  and 
more  particularly  against  Russian 
women.  This  appears  to  a  certainty 
from  the  recent  petition  of  the  Hsille 
medical  students,  asking  to  be  relieved 
of  some  twenty-five  Russian  women  who 
are  working  in  the  anatomical  depart- 
ment of  that  institution.     In  Heidelberg 


similar  petitions  were  signed  and  some 
relief  has  been  secured.  The  movement 
is  evidently  becoming  national  in  charac- 
ter, and  in  recent  weeks  has  brought  out 
the  Berlin  students  especially  against  the 
Polish  men  and  women  in  that  school, 
who  had  hissed  Professor  Schiemann  in 
the  lecture  room  because  this  historian 
had  taken  a  "  Prussian  "  view  of  the  Pol- 
ish revolution  of  1830.  A  largely  at- 
tended indignation  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man students  was  held,  in  which  resolu- 
tions were  passed  asking  the  authori- 
ties not  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  the 
school  foreigners  who  are  not  sufficient- 
ly prepared.  In  this  petition  the  interest- 
ing fact  is  stated  that  the  Government 
spends  about  five  hvmdred  marks  extra 
for    every    student    in    that    university. 

_  ,        ,.        ,   The  effort  to  bring  Hin- 

Reformation  of     ,    .  ,      ,1       1        1      /• 

,  .  duism  up  to  the  level  of 

Western  freedom  and  cul- 
ture is  aided  and  directed  in  good  meas- 
ure by  the  Indian  Social  Congress,  whose 
annual  meeting  was  held  last  December 
in  Calcutta.  Such  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed as  female  education,  polygamy, 
foreign  travel,  remarriage  of  widows, 
temperance,  the  raising  of  the  age  for 
marriage  of  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
claims  of  lowest  castes  of  Hindu  society. 
It  shows  the  bondage  of  Hinduism  to  old 
rules,  that  while  this  Conference  dis- 
cussed the  possible  intermarriage  be- 
tween divisions  of  the  same  caste,  it  did 
not  venture  to  put  on  its  program  inter- 
marriage between  different  castes.  It 
discussed  the  question  whether  those  who 
have  once  been  baptized  can  be  received 
back  into  Hinduism,  but  general  religious 
liberty  was  hardly  thought  of.  Mean- 
while the  Christian  bodies  in  India  are 
coming  together.  Last  year  all  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Reformed  mission  Churches 
in  South  India  united  under  a  new 
irenic  confession  of  faith  and  a  simple 
constitution.  This  stirred  up  the 
Churches  in  North  India,  and  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  consider  a  plan  for  unit- 
ing all  the  Reformed  Churches  in  India 
has  lately  agreed  to  recommend  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plan  of  the  South  India 
Churches  and  unite  with  them,  which 
will  doubtless  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  conferences  can  be  held 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee adopted. 


The    Referendum    in    the    United    States 

By  John  Bates  Clark,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Columbia  University 


ARE  we  to  have  referendum  in  Amer- 
ica? If  what  we  mean  by  that 
word  is  the  power  to  control  legis- 
lation, the  question  is  equivalent  to  ask- 
ing whether  we  are  to  have  democracy  in 
America.  The  self-government  that  we 
have  consists  more  in  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  measures  that  the  Government 
will  adopt  than  it  does  in  the  mere  select- 
ing of  the  men  who  shall  do  the  govern- 
ing. In  the  selection  of  men  we  have 
comparatively  little  power.  The  bosses 
do  the  nominating  and  we  ratify  the 
nominations,  tho  in  the  ratification  we 
have  a  choice  between  two  nominees. 
We  usually  elect  them  on  some  issue,  and 
the  election  determines  at  least  one  action 
which  the  Government  will  take ;  but  it 
leaves  undetermined  a  vast  number  of 
other  issues  over  which  the  actual  power 
of  the  people  is  small.  We  manage  to 
control  general  policies,  but  over  every- 
thing of  a  detailed  character  we  allow 
our  rulers  to  have  their  way.  Their  way 
is  mainly  the  boss's  way,  and  that,  too 
frequently,  is  the  way  of  the  men  who 
make  compaign  contributions. 

The  real  issue,  then,  is  whether  we 
shall  do  our  self-governing  in  an  awk- 
ward and  imperfect  manner,  which  in- 
vites corruption,  or  in  a  direct  and  effi- 
cient way  which  tends  to  suppress  cor- 
ruption. Contributions  that  figure  so 
largely,  and  in  a  moral  way  so  badly,  in 
American  political  life  come  because  the 
legislator  is  able  actually  to  "  deliver  the 
goods  "  that  are  contracted  for.  If  he 
could  not  do  it,  or  if  there  were  even 
much  uncertainty  as  to  his  ability  to  do 
it,  contributions  would  either  be  not 
forthcoming  or  would  be  forthcoming  on 
a  much  smaller  scale. 

Quite  long  ago  an  Englishman  spoke 
of  Switzerland  as  the  "  accursed  country 
of  the  referendum."  "After  one  has 
with  great  difficulty  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  in  the  Legislature."  said  he,  "  it 
is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether 
the  people  will  not  defeat  it."  The  man 
actually  thought  that  he  was  arguing 
against  the  referendum.  Would  it  not 
be  well  for  the  people  of  America  to  have 
the  option  of  defeating  now  and  then  a 


measure  which  some  one  has  "  with 
great  difficulty "  and  expense  forced 
through  the  legislative  body?  The  most 
essential  issue  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  expense,  in  cases  where  that  is  in- 
curred, would  either  become  less  or  van- 
ish altogether  if  the  referendum  were  im- 
pending. The  man  who  gives  his  check 
for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  or- 
der to  get  a  bill  through  a  lawmaking 
assembly  can  obviously  not  rely  upon  the 
popular  support  for  it.  The  presumption 
is  against  a  bill  of  that  character,  and  if 
the  single  fact  of  the  costliness  of  it  were 
to  become  known  or  suspected,  the 
chances  that  the  referendum  would  be  ap- 
plied to  it  and  that  the  bill  would  be  de- 
feated would  be  very  great.  Large  ex- 
penditures are  rash  and  unbusinesslike 
expenditures  where  legislation  is  passed 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  people  and  is 
liable  to  be  revised  by  them. 

Of  course,  all  legislation  can  in  some 
way  be  revised,  and  if  necessary  reversed, 
by  the  popvilar  vote,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out any  change  in  our  constitutional 
forms.  If  corrupt  measures  are  passed, 
can  we  not  turn  out  those  particular  ras- 
cals who  enact  them  and  put  in  others? 
The  troubles  connected  with  that  policy 
are  numerous  and  serious.  If  the  new 
men  whom  we  put  in  are  adherents  of  an- 
other political  machine,  henchmen  of  an- 
other boss,  the  practical  gain  may  be 
small  and  transient.  The  change  of  par- 
ties may  do  the  one  thing  that  we  are  de- 
termined to  have  done,  since  it  may  re- 
verse one  particular  measure,  but  it  will 
leave  the  field  open  for  other  measures 
many  of  which  may  be  as  corrupt  as  the 
one  that  we  suflFered  from  before. 

"  Measures,  not  men."  used  to  be  the 
popular  political  cry.  Some  years  ago 
we  grew  tired  of  it  and  were  even  in- 
clined to  substitute  the  opposite  cry, 
"  Men  and  not  measures."  We  found 
that  accepting  unworthy  men  in  order  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  our  general  line  of 
policy  was  often  in  the  end  a  losing  bar- 
gain, for  it  involved  accepting  a  multi- 
tude of  more  detailed  enactments  which 
these  unworthy  men  were  sure  to  g^ve  ns. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that,  whichever  cry 
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we  adopted,  we  adhered  to  the  system 
which  merged  in  one  the  choice  of  men 
and  the  dictation  of  measures.  We  could 
not  do  the  two  things  separately  and 
therefore  we  could  not  do  either  in  any 
satisfactory  way.  We  cannot  now.  Dictat- 
ing measures  in  and  by  the  act  of  choos- 
ing men  is  a  hopelessly  clumsy  way  of 
governing  ourselves.  Ultimately  we 
must  have  more  power  than  we  now  have 
to  choose  men ;  but  we  must  certainly 
have,  in  the  near  future,  very  much  more 
power  to  control  measures. 

In  two  years,  if  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  takes  no  action  on  the  excise  ques- 
tion, the  people  of  New  York  City  will, 
in  their  present  clumsy  way,  apply  the 
referendum  to  that  issue.  The  election 
of  1903  will  become  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent an  appeal  to  the  people  concerning 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to 
saloons.  Can  they  decide  that  question 
on  its  merits?  If  they  want  one  result, 
they  will  have  to  accept  with  it  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  by  Tammany  Hall, 
with  everything  which  that  means.  If 
they  want  the  other  result,  they  will  ac- 
cept with  it  government  by  those  who  are 
called  the  Fusionists.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  separate,  in  this  instance,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  measure  from  the  election 
of  the  party  that  is  to  rule.  Is  it  well  to 
stand  where  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
action  that  the  people  really  want  would 
have  to  mean  a  return  to  Tammany? 
This  is  only  one  striking  instance  of  the 
evil  that  comes  from  dictating  measures 
in  and  by  the  act  of  choosing  men.  With 
the  institution  of  the  referendum  in 
working  order  we  could  first  determine 
what  policy  we  will  adopt  in  regard  to 
saloons,  and  then  we  could  select  the 
men  to  whom  we  wish  to  intrust  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  city. 

It  is  discouraging  enough  to  try  to 
purify  American  politics.  It  means 
eternal  vigilance,  but  it  also  means  eter- 
nal work  against  unnecessary  difficulties. 
We  could  remove  many  inducements  to 
corruption  if  we  chose  to  do  it.  We 
could  put  the  bosses  where  they  could  not 
receive  large  pay  for  political  "  goods  " 
because  they  could  not  promise,  with  any 
confidence,  to  deliver  them.  Wc  could 
put  the  people  where  they  could  detect 
the  rottenness  of  such  compacts,  and  in  a 
glaring  case  would  be  sure  to  defeat  them. 
We  could  make  it  possible  for  voters  to 


have  their  way  in  controlling  measures  of 
government  without  being  forced,  when- 
ever they  prescribed  a  measure  through 
the  medium  of  an  actual  election,  to  accept 
with  it  men  and  rings  that  they  do  not 
want  in  general  control  of  the  State. 

Of  course,  there  are  objections  to  the 
referendum.  It  would  involve  a  little  la- 
bor on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  would 
cost  something.  That  objection  counts 
for  so  nearly  nil  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
stating.  The  people  will  never  purify 
political  life,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  would  do  it,  at  any  such  trifling  cost 
as  this  would  entail. 

"  The  referendum  would  not  be  used 
frequently."  As  if  that  were  an  argument 
against  it !  A  potential  referendum  costs 
nothing  and  is  often  as  good  as  an  actual 
one.  The  fact  that  the  people  can  re- 
verse an  objectionable  measure  often 
forestalls  and  prevents  it,  and  the  popular 
vote  is  then  unnecessary.  In  a  way  we 
may  say  that  the  referendum  works  most 
effectively  when,  as  far  as  the  actual  vot- 
ing goes,  it  does  not  work  at  all.  The 
mere  power  of  the  people  to  vote  on  an 
impending  bad  measure  works  prevent- 
ively, and  the  prevention,  in  that  case, 
forestalls  the  vote.  In  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  it  the 
voting  works  curatively,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  necessary  often  to  resort  to  it  is 
a  chief  reason  for  favoring  the  system. 

"  You  can  never  get  a  full  vote  in  ap- 
])lying  the  referendum."  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  you  cannot.  In  some  impor- 
tant cases  you  can.  The  cases  in  which 
you  do  not  draw  out  a  full  vote  are  those 
in  which  many  persons  have  no  decided 
opinions  and  wishes.  Those  who  have 
opinions  and  wishes  that  are  worth  ex- 
pressing represent,  on  such  an  issue,  the 
real  popular  choice.  They  are  probably 
men  who  know  more  about  the  measures 
and  about  the  way  in  which  they  would 
affect  the  well-being  of  the  public.  The 
vote  decided  by  such  men  is  far  from 
being  worthless,  since  it  may  register  the 
only  decision  that  can  in  any  sense  claim 
to  have  the  popular  will  behind  it.  Very 
important  in  this  connection  are  two 
facts — namely,  first,  that  any  conspicu- 
ously bad  measure  would  be  apt  to  draw 
out  a  full  vote;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
would  be  hazardous  for  any  corporation 
to  pay  much  to  a  boss,  in  order  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  a  bill,  if  it  were  after- 
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ward  to  take  its  chance  on  the  issue  of  a 
vote  in  which  even  a  minority  of  intelli- 
gent citizens  should  take  part. 

There  is  danger  that  we  may  sacrifice 
something  of  the  essence  of  democracy  in 
order  to  save  one  of  the  names  by  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  it.  We  have 
long  been  proud  of  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  developed  the  "  representative  " 
principle.  We  early  discovered  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  direct  self-government 
by  a  populous  nation,  and  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  selecting  a  few  men  to  do  the 
governing,  presumably  as  we  would  like 
to  have  them.  Very  early  we  began  to 
assert  the  right  to  prescribe  what  they 
should  do  after  their  election,  and  now 
we  know  that  we  must  do  that  at  every 
step  if  self-government  is  to  be  a  fact. 
The  representatives  must  actually  repre- 
sent, and  we  must  continually  strive  to 
make  them  do  it.  In  reality  we  rescue 
the  representative  principle  when  we 
make  them  do  it.  A  large  measure  of 
dictation  by  the  people  makes  it  possible 
to  allow  the  original  framing  of  laws  to 
be  done  by  a  few  men,  and  if  these  men 
are  compelled  to  be  true  servants  of  those 
who  elect  them,  the  system  is  successful. 

A  very  striking  fact  is  that  on  major 
questions  affecting  the  public  welfare  the 
referendum  actually  allows  legislators  to 


use  their  own  judgment  to  an  extent  to 
which  they  scarcely  dare  to  use  it  now. 
They  now  legislate  "  with  the  ear  to  the 
ground,"  lest  in  revising  their  action  by 
the  present  clumsy  method  the  people 
turn  them  out.  If  a  great  measure  were 
destined  to  be  acted  on  by  the  people 
without  danger  to  their  representatives 
these  men  would  be  better  able  to  make 
the  preliminary  decision  in  an  unbiased 
way.  The  defeat  of  a  measure  not  taint- 
ed by  corruption  would  not  necessarily 
carry  with  it  the  condemnation  of  the 
men  who  executed  it.  Not  less  dignified 
and  much  more  secure  than  it  now  is 
would  be  the  position  of  a  legislator  in  a 
State  having  the  referendum. 

The  problem  is  not  whether  we  shall 
or  shall  not  dictate  measures.  We  are 
trying  to  do  that  in  a  clumsy  way,  which 
makes  politics  corrupt,  and  causes  poli- 
cies to  reflect  very  imperfectly  our  actual 
will.  We  can  do  it  in  a  more  efficient 
way,  and  in  the  process  we  can  purify 
and  elevate  our  political  life.  The  great- 
est "  evils  of  democracy "  come  by  a 
thwarting  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  the  reformatory  spirit  should 
make  common  cause  with  the  present 
popular  tendency.  Honest  politics  and 
real  self-government  go  together,  and 
prosperity  goes  with  them. 

New  York    City 


The    Commercial    Future    of   Japan 

By  Marquis  Hirobumi   Ito 

[The  following  article  is  an  authorized  interview  by  the  greatest  of  Japanese  statesmen  and  founder  of  its  con- 
stitutional government.  It  was  given  to  a  representative  of  The  Independent  and  is  the  only  statement  made  by 
him  for  publication  during  his  tour  of  the  world.  The  striking  success  of  his  diplomatic  mission  in  securing  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  gives  special  interest  to  the  article  at  this  time. — Editor  ] 


AS  all  the  world  knows,  Japan  has 
seen  great  changes  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  Many  of  these 
changes  are  so  obvious  that  the  most 
cursory  reader  of  contemporary  history 
must  have  noticed  them.  Among  these 
are  the  development  of  an  army,  a  navy, 
a  diplomatic  and  consular  service  and  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  Diet  in 
which  the  whole  people  have  representa- 
tives. None  of  these  things  existed  in 
1870.  They  have  come  into  being  with 
a  rapidity  that  is  startling  even  to  the 
Japanese  themselves.  Furthermore,  in 
spite  of  this  rapidity,  the  development 
has  been  normal.    It  has  been  in  harmony 


with  Yamato  Damashii — the  spirit  of  the 
Japanese  people. 

But  there  have  been  other  develop- 
ments in  Japan — the  New  Japan — which, 
tho  by  no  means  so  obvious  as  those  I 
have  mentioned,  are  of  great  importance. 
Japanese  commerce,  for  instance,  has  de- 
veloped rapidly  in  the  past  six  years. 
Since  the  war  with  China  the  tonnage  of 
the  merchant  marine  has  increased  from 
80,000  tons  to  over  500,000  tons,  while 
the  total  capitalization  of  stock  compa- 
nies and  other  commercial  enterprises  has 
advanced  from  $25,000,000  to  something 
like  ten  times  that  amount. 

Such  increase  is  significant.    It  shows 
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the  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  es- 
tablish herself  in  a  secure  position  com- 
mercially, that  she  appreciates  the 
achievements  of  peace  as  thoroughly  as 
achievements  by  force  of  arms — prefers 
them,  in  fact — and  particularly  that  she 
has  come  to  realize  the  value  of  credit 
in  business  affairs ;  she  could  not  have 
increased  her  business  operations  so  con- 
siderably otherwise,  for  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  do  business  in  Japan  without  credit 
than  it  is  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance 
to  Japan  and  it  is  one  that  has  not  yet 
received  due  recognition. 

This  lack  of  recognition  is  not  remark- 
able, however,  when  one  looks  into  the 
matter.  It  springs  largely  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  merchants  who  took  up 
residence  in  Japan  soon  after  the  visit  of 
Commodore  Perry  and  the  opening  of 
several  treaty  ports.  Previous  to  that 
Japan  had  been  practically  shut  off  from 
foreign  intercourse  for  over  two  hundred 
years.'  The  Dutch,  it  is  true,  had  permis- 
sion to  send  one  ship  a  year  to  Nagasaki 
for  purposes  of  trade,  but  communication 
between  the  foreigners  and  the  natives 
was  under  the  severest  restrictions.  In- 
ternational trade,  therefore,  and  the  regu- 
lations to  which  it  conforms  were  un- 
known to  the  people  of  Japan.  The  feu- 
dal system  was  in  full  operation.  The 
upper  classes,  especially  the  samurai  or 
gentry,  looked  down  upon  merchants, 
who  were  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  social- 
ly, being  below  both  the  farmers  and  the 
artisans.  Vexatious  laws  often  ham- 
pered the  merchants  then,  and  trade  was 
not  only  in  contempt  but  was  almost  im- 
possible. Merchants  lived  rather  by  their 
wits  and  cunning  than  by  their  integrity 
and  broadmindedness.  It  was  a  case  of 
giving  a  dog  a  bad  name.  The  merchant 
— who  was  a  petty  tradesman  really — 
lived  up  to  his  reputation — or  down  to 
it — and  was  not  admirable. 

So  it  was  that  the  merchants  who  fol- 
lowed Commodore  Perry's  coming  found 
a  low  commercial  morality,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  unjust  to  say  that  they  them- 
selves were  in  some  instances  rather  of 
the  adventurous  class  and  not  over  scru- 
pulous in  their  dealings.  First  arrivals 
are  greedy  by  reputation.  At  any  rate 
the  superiority  of  foreign  business  meth- 
ods was  not  at  once  apparent  to  the  native 
Japanese    merchant.      He    looked    upon 


foreigners  as  barbarians  and  did  not 
scruple  to  get  the  best  of  them  when  he 
could.  He  thought  this  rather  patriotic, 
and  unquestionably  he  acted  very  badly 
indeed.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said 
for  him  in  his  contract-breaking  opera- 
tions is  that  he  was  impartial.  All  for- 
eigners of  whatsoever  nationality  re- 
ceived the  same  treatment. 

The  seaports,  which  by  treaty  were 
open  for  trade,  were  exactly  the  sort  of 
places  in  which  the  ill  effects  of  this  low 
standard  of  commercial  morality  could 
develop.  Business  between  foreigners 
and  natives  was  prohibited  outside  a  ra- 
dius of  24  miles  of  the  center  of  each 
treaty  port,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  foreign  merchants  of  many  national- 
ities were  crowded  together  in  small 
areas  at  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and 
Hakodate.  The  fifth  treaty  port,  Niigata, 
did  not  attract  foreign  trade.  In  these 
restricted  areas  little  of  the  true  spirit 
of  Japanese  life  was  evident.  Society 
therein  did  not  belong  to  any  particular 
•country,  tho  among  foreigners  British 
influence  predominated.  Except  in  a 
business  sense  there  was  little  intercourse 
between  foreigners  and  natives.  The 
Japanese  did  not  understand  the  ideas 
of  foreign  merchants,  while  the  foreign 
merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  little 
of  the  empire  as  a  whole,  and  judged  the 
Japanese  character  by  the  experiences 
they  had  with  natives  in  small  communi- 
ties distant  from  each  other, — natives 
who  as  a  class  were  not  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  their  own  countrymen.  Of 
course,  misunderstandings  and  trouble, 
more  or  less  serious  to  commercial  ad- 
vancement, were  continuous.  It  is  these 
seaports,  however,  that  have  given  to  the 
world  the  commercial  reputation  she  has 
not  enjoyed  hitherto. 

This  has  been  one  of  Japan's  misfor- 
tunes, but  happily  the  conditions  have 
changed.  Class  distinctions  and  treaty 
ports  are  of  the  past.  Merchants  sit  in 
the  Diet ;  even  the  Eta,  who  had  no  class 
at  all,  has  risen  to  that  distinction.  Inter- 
marriage is  legal  between  any  two  grades 
of  society,  so  that  the  grades  have  prac- 
tically disappeared.  The  samurai  as  a 
class  do  not  exist,  for  with  the  abolition 
of  the  feudal  system  reason  for  their 
being  disappeared.  Even  the  forms  of 
speech  which  formerly  indicated  differ- 
ences in  rank  are  modifying.     In  social 
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relationships  the  old  barriers  are  down. 
Japan  is  becoming  democratic.  In  this 
process  of  readjustment  the  merchant 
class  has  profited  greatly.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  trade,  both  from  the  national 
and  the  individual  standpoint,  have  ap- 
pealed to  all  conditions  of  men.  That 
commercial  prosperity  brings  honor  to 
the  nation  is  an  idea  new  to  many  native 
minds,  but  nevertheless  accepted  as 
worthy  of  the  utmost  effort  in  develop- 
ment. So  it  is  that  men  who  would  have 
scorned  mercantile  pursuits  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  are  now  keenly  engrossed 
in  them.  The  sons  of  wealthy  nobles  are 
in  counting  houses  abroad  studying  for- 
eign methods,  prominent  merchants  are 
putting  their  sons  in  business  colleges 
and  are  apprenticing  them  in  foreign 
commercial  houses,  the  Government  has 
established  commercial  schools  of  a  high 
order  throughout  the  empire,  the  various 
chambers  of  commerce  are  sending 
agents  abroad,  Japanese  merchants  are 
making  tours  of  the  world  (several  hun- 
dred of  them  making  a  special  study  of 
foreign  methods  at  the  Paris  Exposition), 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  is  sending  practical  trade  stu- 
dents to  the  world's  great  marts  to  find 
out  what  Japan  can  do  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  manufactured  articles  in  their 
centers. 

The  old-time  merchant  is  gone,  if  not 
forgotten,  and  in  his  place  is  a  new  sort, 
trained  and  experienced,  with  the  honor 
of  his  country  and  his  profession  at 
heart  and  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value 
of  integrity  in  commercial  transactions. 
Under  the  new  treaty  the  restrictions 
of  the  treaty  port  have  passed  away. 
Foreigners  may  trade  as  freely  in  the 
interior  as  the  Japanese  themselves. 
They  no  longer  require  passports,  they 
may  lease  land,  put  up  factories,  form 
companies,  and  buy  railway  or  Govern- 
ment bonds.  They  thus  have  opportunity 
to  acquire  more  generous  views  of  the 
native  character  and  to  wear  away  the 
old  prejudices  acquired  in  the  treaty 
ports.  With  the  interchange  of  ideas 
that  travel  within  Japan  on  the  part  of 
foreign  merchants  and  travel  without 
on  the  part  of  native  merchants,  relations 
between  the  two  have  improved  vastly 
and  public  opinion  in  Japan  has  made 
notable  change  of  front. 


In  the  old  treaty  port  days,  for  in- 
stance, Japanese  guilds  showed  much 
partiality  to  natives  in  international 
transactions,  but  were  hard  on  the  for- 
eigner, sometimes  threatening  boycott  if 
he  did  not  agree  to  their  terms.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  idea  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  patriotism  in  such  methods.  But 
more  recently  a  case  came  to  public  no- 
tice of  a  certain  Japanese  bank  which 
had  put  itself  under  obligations  to  the 
Russia-China  Bank.  The  cashier  of  the 
Japanese  bank  had  signed  certain  papers 
and  afterward  the  Russia-China  Bank 
made  a  claim  for  money.  On  technicali- 
ties the  Japanese  bank  might  have  evaded 
payment,  but  public  opinion,  as  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  showed  abundantly, 
was  so  strong  against  a  dishonorable 
settlement  that  the  Japanese  bank  did 
not  venture  to  protest.  This  shows  that 
the  ideas  of  Japan's  commercial  honor 
which  the  treaty  port  merchants  have 
spread  abroad  after  many  unhappy  ex- 
periences may  need  amending. 

Among  other  points  in  recent  com- 
mercial developments  in  Japan  one  may 
mention  that  the  merchant  marine  is  now 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
themselves,  many  of  the  vessels  indeed 
being  built  in  Japanese  shipyards  by 
Japanese  workmen  under  the  direction 
of  Japan's  engineers  and  paid  for  by 
Japan's  capital.  Generally  this  has  been 
done  by  private  companies.  The  pater- 
nalism that  critics  have  referred  to  is  no 
longer  popular.  The  Government  does 
not  go  into  partnership  with  promoters 
of  new  enterprises.  It  lets  them  quite 
alone,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the 
law.  They  are  out  of  swaddling  clothes 
and  many  of  them  are  learning  to  walk 
as  erectly  as  similar  offspring  in  other 
lands.  The  opposition  to  foreign  capital 
has  disappeared,  and  by  Government  ar- 
rangement adequate  security  can  be  had 
where  formerly  public  opinion  would 
have  discountenanced  looking  for  money 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  empire.  The 
reports  of  foreign  consuls  in  Japan  in- 
dicate that  decisions  of  the  Japanese 
courts  are  just,  and  as  extraterritoriality 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  this  should  be  an 
evidence  of  Japan's  good  faith  and  de- 
termination to  maintain  a  place  high  and 
honorable  in  the  comity  of  nations. 

London,  England. 


The    Prayer 

(AN  INDIAN  STORY) 
By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 

Author  of  "  The  Light  of  Asia,"  Etc. 

nniBRAlL,  tJic  Lord  of  Angels,  on  a  night — 
Clad  in  gold  plumage  of  a  Homa-bird — 
Sate  on  the  Toba-tree,  which,  tall  and  zvhite, 
Spreadeth  in  Paradise;  and  there  he  heard 
The  prayers  of  men  pass  unto  Allah's  Throne, 
Myriads  and  myriads,  like  the  ivind's  long  moan. 

And,  as  the  zvind's  wail  seems  unmarked  to  go, 
Without  an  anszvering  voice  to  bid  it  cease, 

Saz'e  if  the  billozvs  clamor  to  its  zvo. 
Save  it  find  pity  in  the  sighing  trees; 

So  all  unheeded,  through  the  spangled  skies 

The  crying  of  Earth's  children  seemed  to  rise. 

"Perchance  ye  pray  not  zvell — perchance  ye  pray 
For  things  zvhich  plague  by  zvishing;"  Tibrail  said. 

"  Wide  is  the  ear  of  Allah;  night  and  day 

All  zvords  and  thoughts  do  enter  there!    The  Dead 

Live  in  His  love;  the  living  cannot  die 

Without  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  being  nigh. 

"  Why  note  I  no  man  anszveredf  "    Suddenly 
Athzvart  that  zvind  of  zvailing  drew  a  word 

Softer  than  any  music  that  may  be, 

Szveeter  than  lover's  z'oice  zvas  ever  heard; 

Yet  holding  thunder's  majesty.     God  spake, 

And  said:  "  Yes!  Dearest!  For  thy  strong  loz>e's  sake! 

Then  Tibrail:  "  Who  is  this    that  zvins  to-night, 
Such  '  Yea '  from  Allah  to  a  single  plea? 

I  zvill  pass  dozvn  along  the  lanes  of  light 
The  happy,  holy  man  of  men  to  see! 

For  angels  taste  not  any  joy  in  heaven, 

So  glorious  as  the  grace  of  the  Forgiven." 
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Thus  the  Archangel  wended,  golden-winged 
And  tracing  back  the  pathivay  of  the  prayer, 

Lighted  in  midst  of  Indian  city,  ringed 

With  red  avails;  and  a  river,  broad  and  fair, 

Threaded  its  palaces;  yet,  not  from  those 

The  cry  zvhich  Heaven  had  stooped  to  answer  rose. 

Forth  from  a  little  suburb-Pint  it  came 

Where,  on  her  face  before  an  Idol,  kneeled 

A  girl  of  the  bazars,  whose    7vage  of  shame. 
Spent  upon  cakes  and  fruit,  did  feasting  yield 

To  a  gray  famished  mother,  and  frail  child, 

For  joy  of  that  good  food  nozv  glad  and  wild. 

But  she,  her  forehead  on  the  dust,  within. 

With  dry  mouth  murmured  to  that  block  of  brass: 

"  Oh,  unnamed  Lord!    Let  not  my  daily  sin 
Prevent  that  to  Thy  daily  grace  I  pass! 

Keep  these  I  love,  and  them  to  Szvarga  take. 

And  me,  zvhen  all  is  done  for  love's  dear  sake." 

Then  mused  th'  Archangel:  "  Have  I  then  mistook 
Mine  earthly  flight  f    Can  such  a  She  as  this 

Have  place  before  the  righteous f    Such  eyes  look 
Straight  in  the  face  of  Heav'n,  and  reach  its  bliss 

One  of  a  crore ;  and  be  elect  to  die 

By  the  great  Kiss  of  God-life's  ecstasy?" 

But  zvhile  Tibrail's  radiance,  in  that  room 
Unseen  still  lingered,  fell  the  voice  again, 

In  low,  majestic  music  thro'  the  gloom. 

Uttering:  "  Yea,  bring  her  into  peace  from  pain! 

Hers  zvas  the  purest  prayer  of  all  zvere  said! " 

And  in  the  morning,  Gunga  Bai  zvas  dead. 

London,  England. 
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The    Vatican    and    the    Philippines 

By  Salvatore  Cortesi 


THE  settlement  of  the  Philippine 
question,  which  is  in  large  part 
religious  and  ecclesiastical,  is  at 
present  the  most  important  problem 
which  the  Vatican  has  before  it. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Hispano- 
American  war,  when  the  Philippines 
came  under  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States,  the  Washington  Government  saw 
at  once  the  necessity  of  an  understanding 
with  the  Vatican  so  as  to  facilitate  a 
definite  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
islands.  Mr.  McKenna,  then  Attorney- 
General,  was  charged  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  this 
end,  and  he  found  in  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
to  whom  he  turned,  a  willing,  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  medium  for  the  laying 
of  the  desideratum  of  the  Executive  be- 
fore the  Holy  See. 

The  chief  point  in  this  problem  con- 
sisted in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Friars,  to 
whom  all  the  evils  of  the  unfortunate 
Filipinos  are  attributed.  The  negotia- 
tions with  the  Roman  Curia  were  so  ably 
conducted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
that  they  were,  on  the  whole,  most  satis- 
factory, and  the  Vatican  appeared  to 
agree  with  the  views  expressed  from 
Washington.  However,  from  that  mo- 
ment dates  the  first  hitch,  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  procedure  on  the  part 
of  Washington  and  Rome,  and  to  dif- 
ferent readings  of  "  yes  "  and  "  no." 
To  the  Americans  "  yes  "  meant  that  the 
Friars  would  leave,  if  not  at  once,  at  least 
within  a  limited  period,  while  to  the  Vati- 
can it  signified  a  lengthy  process  to  be 
consummated  in  an  unlimited  time. 

When  a  prelate  came  to  be  appointed 
to  carry  out  in  the  Philippines  the  plans 
which,  on  both  sides,  it  was  believed  had 
been  agreed  upon.  Cardinal  Gibbons  pro- 
posed Monsignor  Chapellc,  a  great  favor- 
ite of  his,  whose  career  he  has  been  in- 
strumental in  furthering,  altho  by  many 
the  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans  was  not 
so  highly  considered.  The  Cardinal, 
however,  it  seems  made  this  choice  for — 
besides  his  personal  liking — two  reasons : 
])ccause  Monsignor  Chapelle  during  his 
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sojourn  in  Washington  as  pastor  of  St. 
Matthew's  had  become  socially  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  the  highest  standing 
in  politics,  and  because,  altho  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  Archbiship,  he  is  French 
by  birth.     Cardinal  Gibbons  thought  to 


MGR.  SBARETTI, 
Tlie  New  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  Philippines 

thus  please  the  Vatican,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  universal  character  of  the 
Roman  Church,  leans  toward  the  Latins, 
and  looks  askance  at  the  modern  ways 
and  ideas  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whom 
she  desires  to  curb  by  the  appointment 
of  Latin  prelates  to  the  higher  positions. 
The  manifestation  of  this  tendency  be- 
gan with  the  sending  of  Monsignor  Sa- 
tolli,  now  Cardinal,  as  Papal  Delegate  to 
Washington,  followed  by  Monsignor 
Martinelli,  still  there  in  that  position.  It 
continued  with  the  choice  of  Monsignor 
Chapellc  as  yVpostolic  Delegate  to  Cuba 
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and  the  Philippines,  and  that  of  Mon- 
signor  Sbaretti  as  Archbishop  of  Havana, 
who  is  now  to  replace  Monsignor 
Chapelle  at  Manila,  while  the  same  atti- 
tude is  seen  in  the  already  announced 
nomination  of  Monsignor  Falconio,  an- 
other Italian,  to  succeed  the  present  Dele- 
gate at  Washington. 

Monsignor  Chapelle,  who  has  never 
ceased  to  be  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans 
and  was  already  Apostolic  Delegate  in 
Cuba  when  appointed  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity to  the  Philippines,  asked  to  come 
to  Rome  before  going  to  fill  his  new  post. 
The  American  Government  was  some- 
what surprised  that  when  starting  for 
Manila  Archbishop  Chapelle  was  ap- 
pointed Apostolic  Delegate  there,  thus 
being  in  direct  dependence  on  the  Holy 
See.  The  divergence  in  the  reading  of 
the  agreement  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
cided upon  became  more  evident  when 
the  new  ApostoHc  Delegate  entered  upon 
his  duties.  He  thought  he  was  faith- 
fully following  the  instructions  received 
from  Rome,  while  the  American  officials 
considered  him  almost  a  traitor.  Mean- 
while his  position  soon  became  unten- 
able. Monsignor  Nozaleda  de  Villa,  the 
Spanish  Archbishop  of  Manila,  quar- 
reled with  him  and  accused  him  of  in- 
tentionally ignoring  the  rights  granted 
to  the  Friars  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which 
ceded  the  Archipelago  to  the  United 
States ;  the  military  authorities  accused 
him  of  conspiring  with  the  insurgents, 
and  the  complaints  went  to  such  lengths 
that  General  Otis  threatened  to  have  him 
arrested.  Meanwhile  the  Vatican  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  his  work  be- 
cause of  the  antipathies  he  aroused  and 
the  management  of  the  difficulties  he  en- 
countered, so  he  was  recalled,  and  kept  in 
Rome  for  about  a  year  so  that  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  he  had  acquired  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  Philippines,  and  thus  a 
more  favorable  condition  of  affairs  be 
prepared  for  his  successor. 

At  the  Vatican,  even  among  the  Cardi- 
nals, opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  best 
policy  to  follow  with  regard  to  the  Fri- 
ars. Some  have  openly  declared  the  ad- 
visability of  removing  them  as  soon  as 
possible  from  the  islands.  Among  these 
are  Cardinal  Satolli,  who,  because  of  his 
long  service  in  the  United  States,  is  more 
competent    to    judge    the    feelings    and 


wishes  of  the  American  people  than  the 
other  members  of  the  Sacred  College; 
Cardinal  Agliardi,  one  of  the  cleverest, 
most  enlightened  and  progressive  of  the 
princes  of  the  Church,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  Papal  Nuncio  at  Vienna ;  and, 
finally.  Cardinal  Cavagnis,  who,  speaking 
of  the  Philippines,  said,  "  Bisogna  fare 
casa  nuova,"  a  characteristic  phrase 
which  means  "  We  must  clear  the  house." 
However,  the  party  favorable,  if  not  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  religious  orders, 
at  least  to  the  recall  of  the  Friars  in  such 
a  gradual  way  as  to  take  a  very  long 
time,  is  certainly  at  the  present  moment 
the  strongest.  The  Dominicans,  Augus- 
tinians.  Recollects  and  Franciscans,  be- 
sides being  supported  in  Rome  by  the 
generals  of  their  orders  and  by  those  of 
their  fellow  monks  who  occupy  high  po- 
sitions in  the  inner  circles  of  Catholicism, 
have  the  assistance  of  all  the  other  mo- 
nastic orders,  and  in  this  special  question 
of  the  Jesuits  also,  who  generally  are  at 
war  with  the  Dominicans.  So,  taking 
for  instance  the  Sacred  College,  we  find 
that  eight  of  its  members  are  directly 
interested  in  the  support  of  the  Friars — 
namely.  Cardinals  Oreglia  di  Santo  Ste- 
fano.  Chamberlain  of  the  Church,  doyen 
of  the  Sacred  College,  as  he  was  for  a 
short  time  a  Jesuit ;  Steinhuber,  a  learned 
Jesuit ;  Gotti,  a  Carmelite,  considered  the 
most  probable  successor  of  Leo  XIII ; 
Ciasca,  an  Augustinian,  for  a  long  time 
secretary  of  the  Propaganda  Fide  and 
very  influential  there ;  Pierotti,  a  Domini- 
can ;  Celesia,  a  Benedictine ;  Vives  y 
Tuto,  a  Capucine ;  and,  finally,  Marti- 
nelli  himself,  an  Augustinian. 

Eight  cardinals  are  a  very  considerable 
number  even  taken  by  themselves,  but, 
naturally,  there  are  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  follow  their  lead, 
among  whom  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
counted  the  other  Spanish  cardinals  be- 
sides Vives  y  Tuto,  who  are  now  only 
three  but  will  soon  be  four,  when 
the  red  hat  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Cascajares  y  Azara  is  filled.  Thus 
the  Friars  end  by  commanding  an 
influential  group  among  the  cardi- 
nals which  at  the  minimum  comprises 
twelve  votes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  even  cardinals  are  human,  and  that, 
the  Sacred  College  being  the  body  in- 
trusted with  the  election  of  the  new  Pope, 
no  one  who  wishes  to  put  forward  his 
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candidature  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  de- 
sires to  act  so  as  to  alienate  the  good  will 
of  even  one  cardinal,  especially  now  as, 
notwithstanding  the  fine  health  of  the 
Pope,  a  conclave  is  considered  always 
imminent. 

Every  one  knows  that  altho  there  is 
no  precedent  of  a  cardinal  Secretary  of 
State  being  elected  to  succeed  the  Pope 
whom  he  had  served,  still  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla  will  have  every  chance  of  doing  so, 
and  if  he,  because  of  his  office,  should 
take  the  measures  which  would  offend 
the  Friars  in  the  Philippines,  and  render 
their  supporters  in  Rome  discontented,  it 
is  only  natural  that  he  should  hesitate 
and  temporize.  According  to  the  most 
authoritative  sources  this  is  the  reason 
he  would  prefer  that  the  measures  taken 
with  regard  to  the  religious  orders  should 
appear  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Vatican 
by  the  American  Government.  Judging 
by  what  he  says,  he  is  animated  by  the 
most  friendly  feelings  toward  the  United 
States.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
with  me  on  this  subject  he  said: 

"  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  instructions 
which  the  Vatican  will  give  to  Monsignor 
Sbaretti,  the  new  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the 
Philippines,  altho  I  think  it  best  that  some  de- 
tails should  remain  private,  because  otherwise  it 
would  render  his  task  more  difficult  with  the 
clergy  there.  The  whole  and  chief  stress  of  his 
instructions,  I  may  say,  lies  in  the  recommenda- 
tion to  work  in  harmony  with  the  American 
authorities  for  the  pacification  of  the  islands 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith  there." 

Even  those  who  are  openly  favorable 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Friars  think 
that  such  a  measure  cannot  be  taken  sud- 
denly and  in  a  general  way,  as  there  are 
no  clergy,  either  American  or  of  other 
nationalities,  ready  to  substitute  for  them 
— that  is  to  say,  a  clergy  capable  of  under- 
standing the  language,  the  customs,  the 
needs  and  the  aspirations  of  the  natives. 
Such  a  clergy  will  have  to  be  gradually 
formed  and  will  very  likely  be  American, 
trained  either  at  the  American  College  in 
Rome  or  in  the  United  States. 

When  Monsignor  Chapelle  left  Rome 
for  New  Orleans  he  took  with  him  a  few 
students,  whom  he  expected  to  be  joined 
by  others,  and  these  were  ultimately  to 
go  as  missionaries  to  the  Philippines. 
This  procedure  will  perhaps  be  followed 
in  other  dioceses  and  may  be  considered 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Friars. 


What  the  Vatican,  without  distinction 
of  parties  or  opinions,  will  fight  against 
is  the  loss  of  the  6,559,900  Catholics, 
which,  according  to  the  Church  register 
of  1898,  exist  in  the  Philippines.  This  is 
almost  the  entire  population,  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  Friars  they 
think  over  5,000,000  Filipinos  would  be 
left  for  more  than  a  generation  without 
priests,  sacraments  or  the  blessedness  of 
religion.  The  native  priests  amount  al- 
together to  about  650,  and  have  been 
trained  in  the  seminaries  established  by 
the  Friars  and  formed  on  the  experience  of 
ten  generations.  But  they  are  insufficient 
in  numbers  to  the  needs  of  the  large 
population  of  Asiatic  Christians.  Out  of 
the  967  parishes  and  missions  767  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Friars,  158  in  those 
of  secular  priests  and  42  only  in  those 
of  Jesuits. 

As  can  easily  be  understood,  the  Vati- 
can does  not  agree  with  the  views  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  Taft  Commission, 
which  they  consider  composed  of  anti- 
Catholics,  without  tolerance  toward  what 
is  the  only  religion  of  the  islands.  The 
Taft  Commission,  they  say,  proposes  the 
direct  interference  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  this  is,  they  add,  not  only 
against  ordinary  custom,  but  also  abso- 
lutely prohibited  by  the  American  Con- 
stitution. The  exclusion  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  Philippine  schools,  which 
means  the  exclusion  of  Catholic  instruc- 
tion only,  as  the  population  is  entirely 
Catholic,  is  for  that  reason  considered 
by  the  Vatican,  not  as  an  application  of 
that  freedom  of  creed  which  is  one  of 
the  foundations  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution, but  as  an  attempt  on  the  religious 
liberty  of  the  Filipinos  under  the  appear- 
ance of  enforcing  American  legislation. 
And  they  predict  that  the  Archipelago 
will  become  for  the  United  States  what 
Ireland  is  for  England,  where  in  1839 
education  was  put  under  Presbyterian 
direction. 

This  question  of  the  schools  is,  in  fact, 
a  very  sore  one  at  the  Vatican,  as  they 
think  that  education  in  the  Philippines 
has  a  history  and  traditions  which  should 
be  respected,  for  the  Jesuits  founded  a 
teaching  institution  there  in  1601,  the 
Dominicans  a  university  in  1619,  the 
Jesuits  a  higher  school  which  was  de- 
clared a  pontifical  university  in  1621. 
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With  regard  to  property  and  real 
estate,  centered  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
hands  of  the  religious  orders,  the  Vati- 
can seems  to  be  ready  to  agree  that  all 
which  has  come  to  the  Friars,  not 
through  purchase  or  for  purposes  of 
worship  but  through  the  other  offices 
which  they  held  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish dominion,  such  as  schools,  public 
buildings,  etc.,  should  be  given  up,  trust- 
ing to  the  generosity  of  the  United  States 
for  adequate  compensation. 

Finally,  there  is  another  very  important 
financial  consideration,  in  which  the  Vati- 
can wishes  to  placate  the  Friars  and  the 
Spanish  element.  The  income  of  the 
Church,  of  which  $4,000,000  a  year  are 
required  to  maintain  the  Vatican  alone, 
has  for  some  time  been  gradually  dimin- 
ishing, owing,  in  Italy,  to  the  struggle 
between  Church  and  State ;  in  Austria  to 


the  anti-German  attitude  of  the  papacy; 
in  France,  to  its  excessive  lenience  to  the 
Republic  and  in  Poland  to  its  under- 
standing with  Russia ;  so  that  the  Holy 
See  now  depends  principally  on  the  Span- 
ish elements  and  upon  the  Irish  in  Ire- 
land and  America. 

The  Philippine  question,  because  of  its 
importance,  has  aroused  in  the  Vatican  the 
hope  of  having  one  of  their  long-standing 
aspirations  satisfied — viz.,  an  American 
representative  to  the  Holy  See.  Their 
hopes  do  not  go  so  far  as  an  Ambassador 
or  Minister,  but  they  would  be  quite 
satisfied  to  begin  with  a  semi-official 
diplomatic  Agent  or  a  simple  Commis- 
sioner. 

But  is  it  possible  for  the  Government 
at  Washington  to  meet  this  desire  with- 
out violating,  if  not  the  word,  at  least  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution? 

Rome,  Italy 


The    Explanation   of   Wireless    Telegraphy 

By  Rear  Admiral  R.   B.  Bradford,  U.  S.  N. 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment. 


WIRELESS  telegraphy  is  at  pres- 
ent exciting  much  attention  all 
over  the  world.  Its  field  of  use- 
fulness is  essentially  on  the  sea.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  be  of  much  service  on 
land,  where  aerial  telegraph  lines  can  be 
established. 

Ships  of  all  Continental  navies  are  be- 
ing supplied  with  wireless  telegraph  ap- 
paratus, also,  to  some  extent,  those  of 
the  small  navies  of  South  American 
countries. 

It  is  a  popular  idea  that  the  system  is 
entirely  the  invention  of  Mr.  Marconi, 
and  that  he  has  a  monopoly  of  effective 
appliances  for  the  purpose.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  error.  At  present  the  appa- 
ratus is  manufactured  by  two  firms  in 
Germany,  two  in  Paris,  and  one  in  Lon- 
don, the  latter  being  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Marconi  has  patented  certain 
apparatus  in  England,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  these  patents  would  be  sustained  by 
the  courts.  There  are  certain  companies 
in  the  United  States  that  have  patented 
inventions  in  connection  with  wireless 
telegraphy.    There  is  no  company,  how- 


ever, in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  that  is  to-day  prepared  to 
provide  wireless  telegraph  apparatus  for 
use  or  experiment.  The  policy  of  the 
American  companies  appears  to  be  chiefly 
to  control  patents  for  money  making 
purposes. 

The  English  and  Italian  navies  use  the 
Marconi  apparatus,  the  Russian  and 
French  navies  a  French  apparatus,  the 
German  navy  a  German  apparatus.  Other 
navies  purchase  indiscriminately  from 
various  firms,  evidently  for  testing  pur- 
poses. 

A  complete  set  of  wireless  telegraph 
apparatus,  sufficient  to  provide  one  sta- 
tion with  both  transmitting  and  receiv- 
ing appliances,  costs  about  $1,500.  both 
in  Germany  and  France.  The  Marconi 
Company  supplies  the  same  for  about 
$1,000,  but  requires  a  royalty  of  $500  a 
year  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

In  addition  to  ships  of  foreign  navies, 
many  transatlantic  passenger  steamers 
have  been  supplied  with  this  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
one  another  at  sea,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  announcing,  through  shore  sta- 
tions, their  approach  to  or  departure 
from  land. 

In  the  North  Sea,  and  to  some  extent 
elsewhere,  lightships  and  shore  stations 
have  been  placed  in  communication  with 
one  another  by  means  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. It  is  very  useful  for  such  com- 
munication and  permits  the  masters  of 
distant  lightships  to  report  wrecks,  ves- 
sels in  distress,  etc.,  etc. 

The  apparatus  is  by  no  means  perfect. 
It  will  not  work  in  very  hot  weather ; 
why,  is  not  fully  known.  After  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  past,  however,  messages 
are  transmitted  without  difficulty.  Mes- 
sages can  be  sent  during  fog  and  bad 
weather;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  is  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  fog.  Cold  weather  does  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  its  use.  Commu- 
nication, however,  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely 
interrupted  during  the  prevalence  of 
thunder  storms. 

When  the  transmitting  apparatus  at 
a  wireless  station  is  in  operation, 
no  other  transmitting  apparatus,  with- 
in its  radius  of  effect,  can  be  used 
without  conflicting  with  the  message 
being  sent  by  the  first  mentioned  and 
rendering  it  entirely  unintelligible.  This 
quality  is  known  as  "  interference  "  and 
is,  of  course,  a  very  great  drawback. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  makers  that  the 
difficulty  of  "  interference  "  may  be  over- 
come by  tuning  the  apparatus  used  so  as 
to  create  a  certain  syntony  of  waves. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any  prac- 
tical appliances  accomplishing  this  result 
have  been  devised.  If  all  stations  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  person 
this  difficulty  can  be  arranged.  While 
messages  may  be  received  and  read  at 
all  stations  within  the  radius  of  effect 
of  the  transmitter,  a  message  may  be  kept 
secret  by  the  use  of  codes. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  what  a 
great  advantage  this  system  is  at  sea,  as 
it  enables  a  ship  to  report  her  location 
and  condition,  or  ask  for  assistance  from 
other  ships  many  miles  away  (probably 
at  least  60  to  100).  without  difficulty. 
Messages  can  be  transmitted  over  the 
sea  with  much  more  facility  than  over 
the  land,  and  probably  about  twice  as 
far.  The  range  of  this  apparatus  for  in- 
telligible signals  is  at  present  unknown. 


It  is  being  increased  by  the  use  of  more 
powerful  appliances. 

Another  illustration  may  be  made  of 
its  military  value.  For  instance,  suppose 
a  flagship  is  anchored  in  Havana  Harbor, 
with  look-out  vessels  stretched  across 
Florida  Channel ;  or  across  the  Yucatan 
Channel ;  or  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  or  all  three  combined ;  she  may 
then  receive  reports  at  will  of  any  sus- 
picious circumstance,  the  approach  of  a 
hostile  fleet,  or  any  other  information 
necessary  for  effective  action. 

Perhaps  I  may  convey  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  involved  in  the  use 
of  wireless  telegraph  apparatus.  It  is 
based  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  an 
operator,  with  a  certain  delicate  appara- 
tus, to  detect  the  arrival  of  the  so-called 
Hertzian  waves,  or  electric  pulsations, 
which  are  radiated  in  all  directions  with 
the  velocity  of  light,  on  the  discharge  of 
an  ordinary  electric  spark.  These  waves 
may  perhaps  be  best  conceived  by  refer- 
ring to  the  effect  of  throwing  a  stone  into 
the  center  of  a  placid  and  quiet  pool.  Just 
how  far  they  travel  is  unknown,  it  proba- 
bly depends  somewhat  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  electric  spark ;  in  fact,  this  has  been 
fairly  well  demonstrated.  We  are  not  so 
much  interested,  however,  in  the  jour- 
neys of  these  waves  as  in  the  distance 
from  the  operator  at  which  we  can  detect 
their  presence.  It  is  also  a  fairly  well  es- 
tablished fact  that  Hertzian  waves  follow 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  are  parallel 
to  it. 

Suppose  we  now  erect  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  near  the  transmitting  station 
a  vertical  wire  or  other  good  conductor 
of  electricity.  If  insulated  from  the  earth 
it  may  be  utilized  to  transmit  a  current 
of  electricity  and  discharge  a  spark  into 
thje  air. 

For  generating  electric  sparks  the 
Ruhmkorff  coil  is  ordinarily  used.  This 
will  probably  be  remembered  as  an  old 
laboratory  friend.  An  ordinary  voltaic 
battery  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
Ruhmkorff  coil.  To  obtain  a  greater 
distance  of  transmission,  however,  a  dy- 
namo is  used  instead  of  a  voltaic  battery 
and  a  larger  induction  coil  than  the  ordi- 
nary Ruhmkorff  type.  In  its  simplest 
form  the  battery  or  dynamo  is  placed  in 
the  circuit  of  the  primary  of  the  induc- 
tion coil,  in  which  there  is  also  placed  an 
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ordinary  telegraph  make-and-break  cir- 
cuit key.  One  pole  of  the  secondary  wind- 
ing of  the  induction  coil  is  connected  with 
the  ground  and  the  other  pole  is  con- 
nected to  the  transmitting  aerial  wire, 
already  alluded  to.  This  wire  is  usually 
supported  by  a  mast  from  100  to  200  feet 
high.  In  the  last  mentioned  circuit  is  a 
spark  gap,  across  which  electric  sparks 
are  constantly  passing,  when  the  primary 
circuit  is  completed  by  pressing  down 
the  break  circuit  key.  The  latter  is 
handled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordi- 
nary telegraph  key,  being  kept  closed  at 
short  or  long  intervals  as  required  when 
using  the  dot-and-dash,  or  Morse  code. 

The  simple  apparatus  just  described  is 
now  somewhat  complicated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  transformer  and  condenser, 
which  apparently  have  the  effect  of  in- 
tensifying the  spark  and  therefore  in- 
creasing the  range  of  perceptible  signals. 
They  in  no  way,  however,  change  the 
principle  of  the  transmitting  messages. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  receiving  sta- 
tion. The  essential  instrument  of  the  re- 
ceiving apparatus  is  called  a  coherer.  It 
consists  of  two  metal  plugs,  or  electrodes, 
separated  a  short  distance  from  each  other, 
about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch,  placed 
in  a  glass  tube,  or  some  other  tube  of  in- 
sulating material,  with  the  intervening 
space  partially  filled  with  loose  metal 
filings,  usually  of  steel,  iron  or  nickel. 
It  is  also  usual  to  have  these  filings  semi- 
oxidized.  This  instrument  was  invented 
by  Branly  and  not  by  Marconi,  as  popu- 
larly supposed.  The  metal  filings  in  the 
condition  described  do  not  afford  a  suf- 
ficiently good  conductor  to  permit  an 
ordinary  voltaic  current  to  pass  from  one 
electrode  to  the  other.  When,  however, 
a  spark  jumps  across  this  small  interval 
in  the  coherer  the  metal  filings  appear 
to  arrange  themselves  in  line  from  one 
electrode  to  the  other,  sufficiently  close 
to  give  good  metallic  contact,  and  there- 
by complete  the  circuit  of  a  local  battery 
already  connected  to  the  electrodes.  It  is 
plain  that  this  local  battery  may  be  made 
to  do  certain  work,  such  as  operating  an 
ordinary  sounder  or  recorder. 

We  must  now  establish  a  connection 
between  the  Hertzian  wave  coming  from 
the  distant  station  and  the  spark  which 
passes  through  the  coherer  in  order  to 
establish  a  practical  working  apparatus. 


At  the  receiving  station  is  an  aerial  wire, 
supported  as  at  the  transmitting  station. 
Sometimes,  to  multiply  effect,  a  number 
of  aerial  wires  are  supported  by  masts, 
all  of  which  wires  are  brought  together 
before  connection  is  made  to  the  instru- 
ment. Sometimes  the  length  of  the  aerial 
wire  is  increased  to  400  or  500  feet  by 
means  of  a  balloon. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  effect 
of  the  Hertzian  waves  will  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  conduct- 
ing surfaces  impeding  their  progress.  It 
appears  that  when  the  wave  arrives  it 
creates  in  the  wire  a  certain  electric  pulsa- 
tion, current,  or  effect,  which,  passing  into 
the  operating  room,  is  led  through  the 
primary  of  an  induction  coil  and  then 
to  earth.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
wire  is  more  effective  if,  instead  of  being 
exactly  vertical,  it  inclines  to  the  vertical 
somewhat  less  than  45  degrees.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  transmitting 
station  the  poles  of  the  secondary  coil 
are  practically  connected,  one  to  the  earth 
and  the  other  to  the  air.  We  now  com- 
plete the  circuit ;  the  electric  wave  passes 
through  the  air,  is  caught  by  the  vertical 
wire  and  goes  to  earth,  doing  certain 
work  en  route.  That  work  is  to  excite 
the  primary  of  an  induction  coil,  which 
in  turn  excites  the  secondary  winding  of 
the  coil  connected  directly  to  the  elec- 
trodes of  the  coherer.  This  produces  the 
effect  described.  The  little  break  of  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch  is  bridged  over, 
the  local  battery  comes  in  play,  and  the 
sounder  or  recorder  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion. There  are  certain  transformers, 
condensers,  etc.,  used  to  magnify  this 
effect  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
discuss. 

The  essential  features  of  the  appara- 
tus have  now  been  described,  with  one 
exception.  We  have  changed  our  co- 
herer from  a  non-conducting  instrument 
to  one  which  readily  conducts  the  current 
of  the  local  battery;  it  therefore  is  not 
in  condition  to  repeat  the  work  already 
described,  and  it  must  be  restored  to  its 
original  status  before  the  arrival  of  an- 
other Plertzian  wave  can  be  signaled. 
In  the  same  circuit  as  the  local  battery  is 
what  is  known  as  a  "  tapper,"  consisting 
of  a  hammer  worked  by  an  electric  mag- 
net, which,  every  time  the  circuit  is 
closed,  gently  taps  the  coherer  in  the  cen- 
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ter;  this  tap  causes  the  metal  filings  to 
drop  from  the  positions  arranged  by  the 
spark  to  irregular  positions,  thus  break- 
ing the  circuit  of  the  local  battery.  An- 
other wave  comes  along,  the  act  described 
is  repeated,  and  this  is  kept  up  indefi- 


nitely. The  operator,  by  keeping  his  key 
down  short  and  long  intervals,  causes  the 
receipt  of  dots  and  dashes,  and  thus  the 
signification  of  the  waves  is  made  com- 
plete. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The    Negro    Problem 

By  Henry  W.    Blair 


[Mr.  Blair  was  formerly  United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  was  the  author  of  the  famous  Blair 

bill  which,  had  it  passed,  was  to  provide  at  the  Government's  expense  extensive  public  education  in  the  South. 

Editor.] 


IT  is  interesting  to  note  the  revived  dis- 
cussion of  the  education  of  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  South. 

But  there  is  no  problem  of  race  il- 
literacy in  this  country. 

The  education  of  all  the  people  is 
necessary  rather  than  that  of  any  race 
or  class,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Even  if  the  colored  population  was 
provided  with  means  and  opportunity  for 
education  above  the  Northern  standard, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  rise 
unless  their  white  environment  was  edu- 
cated also.  How  can  mere  education, 
whether  in  books  or  improved  industrial 
methods,  enable  the  impoverished  de- 
scendants of  savages  who  have  been 
slaves  for  two  a,nd  one-half  centuries  to 
break  through  the  inflexible  strata  of  un- 
educated and  prejudiced  white  domina- 
tion which  rests  upon  them  like  a  ge- 
ological deposit? 

The  negro  has  never  been  more  truly 
the  inferior  of  the  white  man  in  actual 
condition  than  the  Saxon  once  was  of  the 
Norman,  and  it  was  only  as  the  Norman 
himself  was  softened  and  civilized  by  the 
influence  of  increasing  intelligence  and 
the  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood  that 
the  comparative  homogeneity  and  free- 
dom of  modern  society  became  possible. 

Neither  freedom  nor  slavery  is  the 
creature  of  positive  law.  Both  are  con- 
ditions, and  positive  law  does  but  recog- 
nize that  which  already  exists.  Except 
as  it  may  facilitate  effort,  these  condi- 
tions cannot  be  changed  by  law.  The 
true  way  to  help  the  black  man  is  to  help 
the  white  man  also,  and,  if  either  must 
be  neglected  for  the  time,  both  in  the  end 


will  be  most  benefited  by  helping  the 
white  man  first ;  not  because  he  is  white, 
but  because  he  is  on  top  and  is  the  more 
numerous  and  important  element  in 
American  Society. 

Of  the  Southern  whites  the  element 
most  important  to  be  reached  is  the  three 
millions  of  pure  blooded  native  white 
men  who  live  among  and  upon  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains  and  their  eastern  and 
western  slopes  and  valleys,  extending 
from  Maryland  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Like  their  mountains,  these  men  are 
the  backbone  of  the  South.  They  never 
have  had  a  fair  chance,  except  as  indi- 
viduals under  the  greatest  diflftculties 
they  have  made  it  for  themselves. 

They  have  been  more  cursed  by  slavery 
than  the  slaves,  and  this  is  generally  true 
of  the  white  men  of  the  South.  They 
and  their  descendants  furnished  the  most 
and  the  best  fighting  men  of  their  sec- 
tion in  the  Revolutionary  and  every  na- 
tional war  since  the  Revolution,  and 
without  them  there  would  have  been  no 
Confederate  Army  of  whose  valor  the 
whole  nation  is  justly  so  proud. 

Give  these  people  and  the  white  masses 
of  the  whole  South  a  chance  and  they 
will  soon  comprehend  that  there  can  be 
no  true  freedom,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness for  the  majority  of  one  race  unless 
there  are  equal  opportunities  and  rights 
secured  to  all.  In  keeping  our  brother 
we  keep  ourselves.  If  Abel  dies  by  vio- 
lence the  fate  of  Cain  is  still  worse. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  true 
way  is  to  approach  the  colored  people 
through  the  white  environment. 

Take  care  of  the  white  race.     Give  to 
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the  "  common  people  "  (how  I  hate  that 
expression,  as  tho  there  were  any  un- 
common people)  of  the  South  adequate 
education  and  opportunities  in  life.  As 
their  intelligence  increases  their  preju- 
dices will  disappear,  and  in  self-defense 
they  will  see  to  it  that  the  colored  people 
have  the  same  schools  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights 
before  the  law  which  they  possess  them- 
selves. To  educate  the  white  man  is  the 
negro's  only  hope.  You  can  do  little 
for  him  so  long  as  you  neglect  the  white, 
and  there  are  more  white  children  need- 
ing education  than  there  are  colored,  in 
the  South.  The  white  population  is  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

It  was  the  leading  feature  of  the  so- 
called  Blair  Education  Bill  that  it  covered 
the  whole  ground  and,  in  joint  distribu- 
tion with  funds  of  the  States,  gave  to 
every  child,  regardless  of  race  or  condi- 
tion, equal  and  adequate  opportunities  to 
prepare  for  the  struggles  of  life. 

If  that  bill  had  become  law  there  would 
have  been  no  "  Southern  educational 
problem  "  such  as  now  is  and  always 
will  be  until  the  great  work  which  that 
measure  proposed  is  taken  up  by  a  chas- 
tened and  repentant  nation  and  in  some 
form  of  effort  is  faithfully  performed. 

But  what  about  a  practical  remedy? 
Why  not  organize  an  educational  trust 
or  combine  and  invest  ten  millions  a  year 
in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  Southern  chil- 
dren, who  now  do  so  lack  for  the  meat 
of  intellectual  life?  Give  it,  as  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  proposed  to  do,  through  State 
agencies,  but  so  distributed  with  State 
funds  as  to  give  each  child  an  equal  share 
of  all  funds  combined.  You  can  trust 
the  South,  as  well  as  you  can  the  North, 
faithfully  to  apply  these  funds  and  to  ful- 
fil the  pledge  upon  which  they  would  be 
received. 

There  are  twenty  men  in  the  United 
States  any  one  of  whom  could  do  this 
work  alone.  Never  before  was  there 
such  a  need  nor  such  an  opportunity,  nor 
the  men  who  could  embrace  it  at  any 
time  nor  in  any  land.  If  they  would  do 
this  how  glad  and  proud  St.  Peter  would 
be  to  let  them  all  in  through  the  gate  into 
the  city.  .  Uncle  Samuel  has  neglected 
and  refused  in  this  regard  to  do  his 
"  plain  duty."  Deservedly  suffering  for 
this  at  home,  he  is  now  spending  his 
energies  upon  the  people  and  the  chil- 


dren of  the  outside  world.  What  a  mis- 
sionary he  is,  saving  the  world  with  Bible, 
sword  and  school,  and  losing  his  own 
soul !  I  am  content  that  if  need  be  we 
spend  the  four  hundred  millions  for  the 
Filipinos,  but  why  not,  then,  one  hun- 
dred millions  for  three  times  the  same 
native  population,  who  are  just  as  needy 
of  the  help  and  who  will  die  for  the  flag, 
as  their  fathers  and  brothers  have  done, 
in  every  war  for  our  institutions. 

What  does  not  this  country  owe  to 
Andrew  Carnegie  !  If  he — or  some  other 
man  like  him^and  there  are  others — or 
a  combination  of  such  men  would  give 
ten  millions  of  dollars  yearly  for  ten 
years  to  be  distributed  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Education  Bill  among  the 
common  schools  of  the  South  in  such  a 
way  as  to  equalize  privileges  among  all 
the  children  of  school  age,  with  such  nor- 
mal and  industrial  training  as  might  be 
practicable  in  suitable  localities,  what  an 
incubus  it  would  lift  from  the  darkened 
destiny  of  this  country ! 

I  can  see  their  immortal  names  carved 
over  the  doors  of  the  little  red  school 
houses  of  the  South,  yea,  of  the  whole 
country,  until  the  end  of  time.  How 
Uncle  Sam  would  feel  his  eternal  shame 
that  he  did  not  do  it  himself,  and  what 
an  object  lesson  to  the  world ! 

Would  it  be  "  mendicancy  "  for  these 
Southern  children  to  receive  this  benefit, 
or  disgraceful  to  their  war-impoverished 
parents,  who,  in  field  and  forest,  at  the 
forge  and  in  the  factory,  have  produced 
their  full  proportion  of  all  this  wealth, 
that  some  of  it  was  returned  to  their 
children,  when  the  citizens  of  New  York 
are  gratefully  accepting  five  millions  of 
dollars  from  Mr.  Carnegie  to  buy  books, 
and  buildings  to  keep  them  in,  for  the 
education  of  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren for  all  time  to  come  ?  How  such  an 
act  would  melt  the  heart  which  now  hard- 
ens toward  the  owner  of  wealth,  and 
either  silence  the  complaining  tongue  or 
turn  the  curse  to  a  blessing.  How  easy 
this  thing  would  be !  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities can  never  do  it.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  all  like  agencies  com- 
bined, do  not  and  cannot  reach  one  child 
in  a  thousand,  no,  not  one  child  in  ten 
thousand. 

The  natural  increase  outstrips  the  work 
of  all  existing  agencies,  except  the  com- 
mon schools,  many  times  over,  and  they 
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need  at  least  twice  the  money  at  their 
command.  Besides  this,  children  must  be 
educated  at  home  industrially  as  well  as 
in  common  knowledge.  They  cannot  be 
herded  at  Tuskegee  or  anywhere  else. 
All  such  institutions  combined  are  and 
can  be  no  more  than  a  single  dose  of 
medicine  in  a  crowded  hospital. 

Do  all  for  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  for 
Shaw  University,  the  Georgia  Industrial 
College  and  all  the  rest  that  is  now  be- 
ing done,  and  more ;  but  let  not  this  na- 
tion, and  especially  let  not  the  wealth  of 
this  nation,  which  so  needs,  and  more  and 
more  will  require  hereafter,  the  protec- 
tion of  intelligent  citizenship,  suppose  for 
an  instant  that  these  institutions  will  ever 
do  the  work,  or  seriously  begin  to.  That 
work  will  grow  faster  than  they  do  a 
hundred  fold. 

They  are  of  little  consequence  com- 
pared with  the  common  school,  and  the 
common  school — how  I  like  that  name, — 
once  established  is  about  all  the  South 
needs,  or  that  any  people  needs,  to  qualify 
them  and  their  children  for  the  experi- 
ences of  common  life,  which  is  the  hap- 
piest life  that  human  beings  can  live. 

Ten  years  would  cover  the  average 
common  school  life  of  two  generations. 
Two  generations  thus  educated  will  for- 
ever thereafter  educate  their  children 
themselves.  If  not,  such  a  people  would 
hardly  be  worth  saving — let  them  go. 

Wealthy  men  of  the  North,  and  of  the 
whole  country,  is  there  not  something  in 
this  worthy  of  your  attention?  If  the 
Blair  Education  Bill  had  become  a  law, 
to-day  there  would  have  been  no  problem 
of  negro  or  of  Southern  education,  nor 
of  lynching  more  than  at  the  North,  nor 
of  cheap  labor,  suppressed  suffrage  and 
reduced  representation  because  of  a  vio- 
lated constitution  of  the  South. 

Slavery — that  is  to  say,  the  conditions 
which   constitute   slavery — by   this   time 


would  have  been  abolished  in  reality,  or 
well  advanced  in  that  process  of  "  ulti- 
mate extinction  "  of  which  Lincoln  spoke 
and  of  which  the  war  and  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  were  but  the  initial 
steps. 

Twenty  years  ago,  and  for  ten  years 
thereafter,  incessantly,  /  told  you  so. 
Some  people  who  now  know  better 
laughed  me  to  scorn.  It  was  as  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  There 
is  no  avoiding  the  issue.  You  can  climb 
up  no  other  way.  You  must  educate  the 
children  or  lose  your  own  liberties.  Let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  The  nation 
seems  to  be  awaking  at  last.  Men  whose 
effort  was  fatally  misdirected  once  now 
seem  disturbed  over  the  situation.  The 
American  people  may  rest  assured  that 
situation  will  become  worse  and  worse 
before  it  will  become  better. 

Mental,  moral  and  religious — not  sec- 
tarian— education  is  the  only  remedy. 

It  is  of  no  use  still  longer  to  reject  it 
or  to  vainly  fancy  that  it  is  now  being 
efficiently  applied.  Education  in  the  com- 
mon school  must  be  made  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone or  the  building  will  not  rise. 

Our  great  captains  of  industry  have 
moneyed  resources  greater  than  the 
Roman  Empire  in  its  prime.  Will  not 
some  of  them  take  up  this  neglected 
work  and  save  the  Republic  by  providing 
the  means  of  adequate  primary  education, 
which  are  now  denied  to  not  less  than 
ten  millions  of  American  children  ?  Why 
will  not  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller begin  with  the  masses,  among 
whom  they  originated  themselves  ?  Christ 
began  with  the  poor. 

This  is  the  duty  of  the  nation,  but  the 
nation  has  been  callous  and  heartless,  and 
the  remedy  should  be  immediate. 

It  would  be  easy  to  organize  this  win- 
ter and  put  every  child  in  America  into 
a  good  school  within  a  year. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


^  ^ 


An    International    Episode    in    Peking 


By  Stephen  Bonsai 

Author  of  "The  Fight  for  Santiago,"  Etc. 


AS  a  sightseer  my  outlook  was  poor. 
Beng,    my   boy,   was   not   only   a 
brute,  but  a  bungler — a  gawk.  He 
had  at  least  half  a  dozen  spoilt  expedi- 
tions to  answer  for,  and  he  did  not  ex- 
hibit the   slightest   signs  of   depression, 
not  to  mention  contrition,  which  was  ir- 
ritating.   There  were  indeed  times  when 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Beng  was 
in  the  pay  of  the  reactionary  party,  who 
had  heard  perhaps  of  my  dinner  with  the 
reformers     and     were     determined     to 
thwart  the  purpose  of  my  visit  to  the 
northern  court.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
was    quite    clear    that,     however     well 
planned  an  expedition  might  be,  the  mo- 
ment Beng  joined  it  all  hope  of  success 
should  be  discarded,  and  there  was  a  mo- 
notony in  our  fiascos.    They  all  ended  in 
the    sarrte    forlorn   and   dismal   way — in 
some  foul-smelling  swamp,  up  against  a 
dead  wall,  or  at  the  end  of  a  blind  alley 
dotted  with  dung  heaps,  amid  the  exult- 
ant shouts  of  a  hundred  or  so  of  Pe- 
king's most  noisy  boys.     But  what  did  it 
matter    to    Beng,    whose    nostrils    were 
purely  rudimentary  and  whose  nervous 
system  was  a  survival  of  the  stone  age? 
Then   we   would   travel   home   again — I 
disappointed,    Beng    delighted,    for    the 
sooner    I   was    disgusted    and    gave   up 
sightseeing  for  the  day    the    longer    he 
had  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  north- 
ern capital,  which,  tho  he  asserted  that 
he  was  born  in  the  Tartar  city,   I  was 
forced  to  conclude  he  was  visiting  for 
the    first    time — with     his     eyes    open. 
(Here,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  not 
inspired  by  affection,  nofa  bene,  I   will 
say  a  good  word  for  the  city  of  the  Great 
Khan.     It  is  not  by  any  means  as  evil- 
smelling  as  its  fame.     Of    course,  it  is 
not  fragrant,  nor  can  you  compare  the 
streets  with  those  of  Paris  or  London, 
but  if  you  have  lived  in  Tokio,  where 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 
forced  cultivation  of  rice  not  only  takes 
possession  of  the  earth  but  of  the  at- 
mosphere, you  will  generally  be  able  to 
go  around  Peking  with  your  handker- 
chief in  your  pocket.) 


After  a  visit  to  the  Temple  of  Agricul- 
ture, where  the  gates  were  closed  when 
the  guardians  saw  Beng  yet  a  great  way 
off  and  I  was  still  masked  in  the  interior 
of  a  Peking  cart,  I  could  not  but  regard 
the  situation  as  desperate,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  Beng  and  I  must  part.  I 
recognized  in  him  a  "  hoodoo  "  to  be  got- 
ten rid  of  at  any  cost.  At  this  juncture 
Mr.  H.  came  forward  and  in  the  most 
generous  way  placed  William  at  my  dis- 
posal. In  Peking  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  simply  say  plain  William,  but  for  the 
edification  of  outsiders  I  shall  add  that 
William  comes  from  Chefoo-side,  where 
early  in  life  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  adopted  into  a  missionary  family  who 
taught  him  many  good  and  useful  things 
in  matters  of  religion  and  deportment; 
and  also  to  shave  foreign  devils  while 
they  are  asleep  in  the  morning  without 
in  any  way  disturbing  their  slumbers. 
To-day,  William,  in  Peking,  if  not  in 
Berlin,  the"  only  William,"  wears  a  button 
in  his  cap  and  a  feather  or  two  bestowed 
by  Imperial  favor.  He  also  carries,  care- 
fully guarded  in  a  little  bag  he  wears 
about  his  neck,  letters  from  the  late  Vice- 
roy Li  Hung  Chang,  and  from  Mr.  John 
Foster,  which  prove  beyond  the  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt  that,  whether  viewed 
through  Eastern  or  Western  spectacles, 
William  is  a  treasure  of  a  boy. 

I  immediately  set  the  machinery  roll- 
ing by  which  I  hoped  to  return  Beng  to 
cur  consul  in  Tientsin,  to  whom  I  was  in 
the  first  instance  indebted  for  him.  Wil- 
liam, the  borrowed  boy,  listened  to  the 
iiiquiries  I  was  making  as  to  the  chance 
of  finding  a  cargo  junk  in  Tung-Chow 
for  Beng's  transportation,  and  then  left 
the  room,  not  softly  as  was  his  wont,  but 
almost  abruptly.  In  a  moment  he  re- 
turned and  with  him  Mr.  H.,  his  legiti- 
mate master,  who  shouted  anxiously: 
"  You  haven't  discharged  Beng,  have 
you?" 

I  admitted  that  I  had  not,  but  that  his 
dismissal  was  decided  upon  and  that  in 
a  very  few  days  I  hoped  to  receive  the 
assurances  of  our  consul  that  Beng  had 
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resumed  his  normal  occupation  of  carry- 
ing bales  of  cotton  and  sacks  of  rice  along 
the  Tientsin  Bund.  Mr.  H.  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "  Well,  thank  goodness,  I 
haven't  come  too  late."  He  sat  down  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"  You  mustn't  think  of  dismissing 
your  Tartar  in  this  way,  with  or  without 
a  month's  salary,"  he  said  in  the  some- 
what dictatorial  tones  which  the  old  China 
hand  cannot  restrain  himself  from  using 
to  the  griffin. 

"All  right,  I  won't,"  I  answered  meek- 
ly. The  master  of  the  borrowed  William 
was,  of  course,  a  man  to  be  placated. 
"  But  I  don't  see  why  all  this  fuss.  I 
only  mean  to  stay  here  a  month  more,  and 
what  I  propose  to  do  is  to  give  him  his 
wages  and  my  blessing  now  instead  of  a 
month  later.  I  don't  think  Beng  would 
be  grateful  to  you  if  he  knew." 

"Ah,"  snorted  the  old  China  hand, 
"  you  Westerners  never  lose  sight  of  the 
main  chance,  but  with  Beng  it  is  not  a 
question  of  money  at  all,  but  of  reputa- 
tion— of  '  face.'  You  can  keep  William ; 
you  can  have  him  every  morning  after  he 
has  shaved  me,  but  you  must  keep  Beng, 
too.  You  can  have  two  boys  and  the  ar- 
rangement will  excite  no  comment  be- 
yond a  remark  that  you  are  a  very  im- 
portant, consequently  a  very  helpless, 
person,  and  may  well  need  the  services 
of  both  of  them.  You  can  have  William 
and  welcome,  but  you  must  contrive  to 
keep  Beng  employed  so  that  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  shall  have  the  remotest 
suspicion  that  he  has  been  superseded. 
If  he  did,  remember,  Beng  is  quite  capa- 
ble of  committing  suicide  on  your  door- 
step, and  then  there  would  be  the  dickens 
to  pay  both  for  you  and  William." 

I  promised  to  have  my  final  settlement 
with  Beng  on  the  Bund  at  Tientsin,  and 
Mr.  H.  went  on  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
tragedy  which  had  only  been  averted  by 
his  opportune  arrival. 

"  Mark  what  I  say  and  you  will  get  an 
idea  of  how  stern  the  struggle  for  life  is 
in  China.  A  man  out  here,  whether  he 
be  a  boy,  a  mafoo,  a  coolie,  or  a  minis- 
ter, who  loses  his  place,  is  just  about 
done  for.  He  can  rarely,  if  ever,  hope  to 
get  another,  and  so,  rather  than  die  of 
starvation,  he  generally  kills  himself.  In 
fact,  a  man  in  this  position  owes  it  to  his 
family  and  relations  to  commit  suicide." 


"  Why,  how  is  that?  "  I  gasped.  These 
old  China  hands  are  so  hard  to  follow. 

"  Well,  you  see,  he  commits  suicide  on 
the  door  step  of  the  man  who  has  been 
responsible  for  his  humiliation.  Then  the 
police  and  the  family  come  around  and 
suggest  murder,  and  the  householder  is 
generally  very  well  pleased  with  an  op- 
portunity to  '  settle  '  with  the  blood  rela- 
tions of  the  corpse  for  a  hundred  taels  or 
so.  Many  a  man  by  cutting  his  throat 
under  these  circumstances  has  set  his 
family  up  for  life." 

I  cried  enough  and  promised  to  do 
everything  I  could  to  keep  Beng  from 
thoughts  of  suicide. 

"  You  must  keep  your  boys  on  the  run, 
concurrently  as  it  were.  Keep  Beng  full 
of  business  and  then  he  will  never  suspect 
he  has  been  superseded." 

This  obligation  was  rather  onerous, 
but  with  the  picture  of  Beng  bathed  in  his 
own  blood  upon  my  doorstep  and  the 
menacing  mob  of  blood  relations  al- 
ways before  me,  I  never  left  him  idle. 
The  first  duty  of  the  day  was  to  cut  out 
work  for  him.  I  generally  sent  him 
down  to  the  Chien  Men  to  buy  a  candle, 
and  then  the  moment  he  was  out  of  sight 
slipped  ofi:'  with  William  upon  one  of  our 
tours  through  the  city.  In  the  evening, 
on  our  return,  Beng  would  be  found 
vvaiting  our  coming,  with  or  without  the 
candle,  but  always  with  the  idea  that  he 
had  put  in  a  hard  day's  work. 

William,  in  addition  to  being  the  excel- 
lent barber  I  have  described,  was  a  con- 
summate valet.  It  was  ludicrous  to  no- 
tice, as  I  did  every  morning,  how  the 
Chefoo  boy  has  learned  all  the  tricks  of 
the  English  servant  in  the  matter  of  lay- 
ing out  clothes.  I  always  submitted  to 
his  sumptuary  arrangements  except  in 
the  matter  of  trousers.  William  would 
never  lay  out  white  ducks,  but  always 
yellow  chefoo  silk  or  drills  of  about  the 
same  color.  I  spoke  to  him  several  times 
of  my  wishes  in  the  matter,  but  without 
success,  and  found  at  last  that  I  had  to 
put  up  with  his  personal  prejudice 
against  white  trousers  and  fetch  them 
from  the  wardrobe  myself. 

One  day,  having  early  in  the  morning 
dispatched  Beng  upon  his  daily  wild 
goose  chase,  William  and  I  were  riding 
slowly  along  the  great  broad  street  of  the 
Western  Triumph.    Catching  sight  of  a 
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new  print  shop,  I  dismounted  and  was 
examining  the  grotesque  illustrations 
that  were  on  view  when  suddenly  my  at- 
tention was  unpleasantly  distracted  by  a 
sharp  pain  in  the  leg.  Looking  down,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  mangy  cur  slink- 
ing away  and  saw  that  my  white  trousers 
were  already  drenched  with  blood.  In  a 
moment,  William,  the  picture  of  wo, 
stood  beside  me,  and  other  bystanders 
crowded  around.  It  seemed  as  tho  it 
were  expected  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing, so  rather  childishly,  I  remarked : 

"  Why  in  the  world  did  he  pick  me 
out?" 

"  O,  Mr.  Bons,"  answered  William, 
"  the  white  trousers.  .  .  .  If  .  .  ." 
then  he  compassionately  relapsed  into  si- 
lence. 

As  he  started  to -help  me  to  a  cart  our 
way  was  blocked  by  a  boy  who  carried  in 
his  hand  a  tall  red  visiting  card. 

"  This  boy's  master  has  seen  it  all," 
said  William.  "  He  is  a  merchant  from 
Tientsin,  and  he  asks  permission  to  come 
present  the  compliments  of  condolence." 
Now  to  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the 
East  this  would  seem  to  have  been  noth- 
ing but  a  piece  of  ill-timed  politeness, 
but  to  me,  who  have  lived  in  Eastern 
cities  famed,  at  least  in  comparison  with 
Peking,  as  the  homes  of  courtesy  and 
kindly  feeling,  the  inquiry  came  as  an 
overwhelming  surprise.  I  could  tell  of 
Eastern  capitals,  had  I  the  mind  to, 
where  the  biting  of  a  foreigner  by  a  mad 
dog,  or  any  similar  contretemps,  would 
have  excited  no  other  remark  than  per- 
haps a  "  Good  dog !  Bite  him  again  !  " 
under  the  breath. 

The  Tientsin  merchant  had  watched 
the  whole  proceding  from  his  cart.  He 
was  a  large,  rotund  man,  with  a  flabby 
face  and  very  gentle,  almost  feminine, 
eyes.  He  came  puffing  and  blowing 
across  the  dusty  road  of  the  Western 
Triumph,  and,  his  face  glistening  with 
beads  of  perspiration,  began  to  make  not 
merely  compliments,  as  had  been  an- 
nounced, but,  according  to  William,  who 
was  a  glib  and  I  believe  faithful  inter- 
preter, an  eloquent  defense  of  the  city  and 
apologies  for  the  dog. 

"  He  says,  Mr.  Bons,  you  shouldn't 
think  the  dog  made  directly  for  you.  He 
v/as  just  going  along  hungry  for  a  bite 
and  he  bit  you.  If  a  Chinese  or  a  Man- 
chu  had  been  standing  where  you  were 


he  would  have  bit  him.  It  wasn't  anti- 
foreign  feeling  at  all,  he  thinks,"  con- 
cluded William. 

Then  William  had  a  few  words  with 
the  merchant  which  he  did  not  think  of 
sufficient  importance  to  translate,  but  I 
caught  him  pointing  at  my  white  trous- 
ers, which  were  not  so  white  now,  and 
the  kindly  Tientsin  merchant  raised  his 
shoulders  and  his  eyebrows  as  much  as  to 
say :  "All  is  explained."  It  was  evidently 
their  opinion  that  a  man  who  insisted 
upon  wearing  white  trousers  should  ex- 
pect something  of  the  kind  to  happen  to 
him. 

I  was  getting  rather  bored,  so  charging 
William  to  make  known  to  the  kindly  old 
gentleman  that  I  regarded  the  painful  oc- 
currence as  an  accident  which  might  have 
happened  in  any  capital,  and  that  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  attach  any  political  impor- 
tance to  it,  I  hobbled  to  the  cart.  Then 
in  the  burning  heat  we  drove  from  med- 
ical missionary  compound  to  compound, 
the  pain  of  my  wound  and  the  fever  of  it 
increasing  with  every  jolt.  At  each  and 
every  place  I  found  the  American  or  Eu- 
ropean doctor  absent  at  the  Hills  or  visit- 
ing, and  I  did  not  care  to  intrust  my  leg 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  Chinese 
assistants ;  but  at  last  I  did  unearth  a 
French  doctor,  who,  as  I  learned  when 
the  bill  came  in,  had  no  thought  of  laying 
up  treasure  in  heaven,  and  the  leg  was 
duly  cauterized.  The  chase  had  been  a 
long  one,  and  it  was  several  hours  after 
my  accident  before  we  came  to  a  halt  op- 
posite the  hotel  in  Legation  street,  but 
there  was  my  Tientsin  merchant  again, 
or  rather  his  boy  with  the  great  placard 
of  a  visiting  card  and  the  request  that  his 
master,  who  had  followed  me  in  all  my 
wanderings,  might  again  be  permitted  to 
pay  me  the  compliments  of  condolence.  I 
put  a  bridle  on  my  feelings,  which  under 
the  influence  of  the  fever  and  the  ride 
had  assumed  a  somewhat  anti-Chinese 
complexion,  and  I  must  say  that  this  time 
the  merchant's  remarks  were  short  and  to 
the  point.  He  said  he  thought  it  a  pity 
that  all  the  wise  doctors  from  the  outside 
should  go  away  to  the  Hills  at  once,  and 
then  with  his  best  wishes  for  my  com- 
plete recovery  he  withdrew.  "  May  the 
unicorn's  hoof  bring  you  good  luck!  "  he 
shouted  as  I  hobbled  into  the  hotel. 
"  May  your  sons  be  many." 

"  May  you  never  be  bitten  by  a  dog  of 
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the  cross  kind !  "  I  answered,  and  our  in- 
terview, our  last  interview,  as  I  thought, 
was  over. 

The  next  morning  I  was  very  poorly, 
indeed.  The  "  dog  bite,"  as  William 
called  my  wound,  was  not  so  bad,  but  the 
cauterization.  I  was  not  to  move  for 
days.  Above  all,  promenades  in  a  Pe- 
king cart  were  forbidden.  I  lay  stretched 
out  on  a  lounge.  Kind  friends  sent 
books,  fruits,  flowers,  but  the  thought  of 
several  days'  confinement  in  my  hotel 
quarters  was  anything  but  cheering. 
Shortly  before  noon  William  appeared 
with  a  great  red  visiting  card.  His  face 
was  perplexed. 

"  Mr.  Bons,  that  one  Tientsin  man  bot- 
tom side.  He  say  he  owe  you  compli- 
ments of  pain,  and  he  bring  you  a  poem 
he  writ  while  he  ride  after  you  yesterday 
afternoon." 

I  think  it  was  the  poem  that  fascinated 
me.  It  would  be  of  right  uneven  meas- 
ure, I  thought,  written  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  at  all  events,  whatever 
the  motive,  I  decided  to  be  polite  (it  is  so 
easy  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do), 
and  ordered  William  to  show  him  up. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  appeared.  In 
one  hand  was  a  stick  upon  which  perched 
a  sleepy-looking  sparrow,  in  the  other  a 
substantial  roll  of  paper  in  which  I  recog- 
nized a  poem  of  many  feet.  He  put  the 
poem  down  on  the  table,  and  I  recognized 
the  rustle  of  unprinted  MS,  which  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  same  in  all  languages, 
but  the  stick  upon  which  the  bird  perched 
he  still  held  in  his  hand.  After  compli- 
m.ents  tea  was  brought.  As  the  poet- 
merchant  stated,  he  had  committed  all 
his  thought  in  regard  to  the  accident  of 
yesterday  to  paper,  and  as  I  admitted  the 
subject  was  still  a  painful  one,  we  talked 
of  other  things  and  he  told  me  much 
about  his  life  and  his  way  of  thinking 
which  was  interesting.  To  begin  with  he 
loved  birds  and  despised  dogs.  Then  he 
flushed,  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow,  and  through  William  asked  my 
forgiveness  for  mentioning  the  unspeak- 
able animal.  He  was  a  rice  merchant 
from  Tientsin,  he  said,  to  change  the 
subject,  and  most  of  his  life  had  been 
spent  in  buying  and  selling  this  prosaic 
but  useful  commodity.  But  the  thirst  for 
learning  was  in  him.  His  leisure  mo- 
ments were  spent  in  reading  the  classics, 
and  for  some  years  past  his  business  po- 


sition had  been  so  assured  that  he  was 
able  to  come  to  Peking  for  a  month  or 
two  every  summer.  He  lived  with 
priests,  men  of  great  learning,  who  were 
able  to  carry  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
thousand  ideographs  in  their  heads,  in  a 
Taoist  monastery  outside  the  gates, 
where  he  would  be  honored  if  I  should 
condescend  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  him. 
There  were  shade  trees  and  fountams 
and  song  birds  in  the  monastery,  and  no 
reports  from  the  rice  market  in  Tientsin, 
so  he  wrote  a  poem  every  day,  and  he 
gave  a  shy  look  at  the  roll  of  MS.,  and 
then  in  a  spasm  of  embarrassment  with- 
drew. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  put  William  to 
work  on  the  poem,  but  after  an  hour  he 
could  only  say :  "  Your  dog-bite  he  say 
hurt  him  whole  lot."  But  later  one  of 
the  Chinese  secretaries  of  legation  came 
in  and  I  put  him  to  work.  "  It  is  simply 
beautiful,"  exclaimed  this  sinologue  in 
ecstasy.  "  Listen  to  what  he  says : '  Blow, 
blow,  favorable  and  kind  west  winds,  and 
bring  to  the  stricken  youth  in  a  far  away 
city  the  fragrance  of  his  ancestral  or- 
chards.' " 

But  it  was  not  all  funny.  The  poet 
went  on  to  suggest  that  he  would  proba- 
bly die  unless  he  received  written  assur- 
ances from  me  that  I  regarded  the  whole 
afifair  as  an  inevitable  accident.  He 
could  not  hope  to  sleep,  he  protested,  un- 
less I  gave  him  a  written  guarantee  that 
I  harbored  no  ill  feeling  toward  him  or 
his  race,  whatever  I  might  with  justice 
think  of  the  dogs  of  Peking.  So  it  was 
that  our  poetic  liaison  began.  I  entered 
upon  it  in  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  but 
subsequently  there  was  many  a  moment 
of  despair  when  the  words  would  not 
come,  let  alone  the  images.  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  who  was  greatly  amused  by  the  un- 
usual incident,  sent  me  down  Cicero's 
"  De  Amicitia  "  and  I  rang  the  changes 
on  that.  It  helped  me  a  great  deal,  but 
there  were  times  when  William,  with  his 
natural  shrewdness  appreciating  the  sit- 
uation, used  to  say,  "  Mr.  Bons,  why  you 
no  say  your  dog-bite  leg  too  sick  to  hold 
a  pen  ?  " 

But  I  put  this  suggestion  of  deliver- 
ance away  from  me.  The  literature  of 
the  East  and  the  literature  of  the  West 
were  met  in  tournament ;  unborn  genera- 
tions would  know  of  the  result.  Should 
it  be  said  that  the  West,  through  its  un- 
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worthy  representative,  was  not  even  as 
prolific  as  the  word-sparing  East? 
Never!  And  I  returned  to  the  charge. 
Every  morning  I  had  a  poem  from  the 
Tientsin  rice  merchant  from  where  he 
sat  outside  the  city  embowered  in  flowers 
and  trees,  and  every  evening  I  dispatched 
my  answer  by  Beng  to  the  Taoist  monas- 
tery.    It  kept  him  out  of  mischief  and 


from  having  the  sHghtest  idea  that  he 
had  been  superseded.  It  was  weary 
work  to  me,  however,  and  I  was  not  sorry 
when  the  time  came  to  start  for  the  Great 
Wall  and  the  Ming  tombs.  As  I  told 
William,  and  I  think  I  proved  it  by  my 
toil  those  hot  days  in  Legation  street,  we 
Western  poets  are  a  proud  race. 

Pbking,  China. 


When    the    King    of    Spain    Was    an 
Northern    New    York 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson 

Author  of  "In  the  Hands  of  the  Red  Coats,"  Etc 
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THE  presence  of  a  King  of  Spain 
as  an  exile  in  the  United  States, 
familiar  as  it  was  fourscore  years 
ago,  has  been  almost  forgotten  in  these 
later  days  when  the  court  across  the  sea 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
cans away  from  the  past  to  the  problems 
and  perplexities  of  the  present.  But  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  at  one  time  King  of  Na- 
ples and  later  King  of  Spain,  landed  as  a 
royal  exile  upon  our  shores  in  1815,  and 
three  years  afterward  made  his  way  to 
his  great  possessions  in  Northern  New 
York  and  along  the  northern  border. 

The  experiences  of  the  Bonapartes  in 
Baltimore  and  Bordentown  have  been 
dwelt  upon  by  our  historians,  and  are 
somewhat  familiarly  known  by  our  peo- 
ple, but  the  fact  that  one  of  the  family 
was  an  extensive  landowner  in  the  Em- 
pire State  and  perhaps  the  first  of  the 
summer  sojourners  in  the  region  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Thousand 
Islands   is  not  so  well  known. 

Count  de  Survilliers,  as  the  royal  Jo- 
seph preferred  to  be  known,  was  the 
owner  of  150,000  acres  in  Jefferson  and 
Lewis  counties.  A  local  writer  has  re- 
corded the  story  of  the  purchase,  which 
he  declares  was  eflfected  after  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

M.  Le  Ray,  the  father  of  the  young 
Frenchman  who  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  very 
active  in  developing  the  northern  coun- 
try, was  a  very  ardent  friend  of  the  Bo- 
napartes, and  at  the  time  of  the  downfall 
of  their  fortunes  hastened  to  Blois  with 
the  offer  of  his  friendship  and  aid  to  Jo- 


seph, for  whom  tradition  informs  us  he 
cherished  an  especially  warm  feeling. 

The  unfortunate  ex-King  was  speedily 
found,  and  the  two  men  were  soon  con- 
versing about  the  sad  condition  of  affairs 
while  they  were  dining  together.  Lift- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  table,  Le  Ray  be- 
held a  train  of  wagons  passing  them  in 
the  street  and  Joseph  quickly  explained 
that  they  were  laden  with  his  own  pos- 
sessions, among  which  were  large  quanti- 
ties of  silver  and  many  diamonds.  There 
was  danger  that  the  valuables  might  be 
seized,  and,  acting  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  King  Joseph  urged  his  com- 
panion to  take  the  silver  and  diamonds 
to  the  value  of  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  and  give  him  their  equivalent  in 
land  in  the  new  country  beyond  the  sea, 
where  Le  Ray's  son  held  great  posses- 
sions. He  would  not  listen  to  the  pro- 
test that  there  could  be  no  fair  bargain 
where  only  one  of  the  parties  was  famil- 
iar with  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  rather  trust  his 
friend's  word  than  rely  upon  his  own 
judgment,  and  in  that  particular  perhaps 
the  royal  exile  was  not  wrong. 

At  all  events,  the  bargain  was  com- 
pleted, altho  Le  Ray  insisted  that  it 
should  not  be  considered  as  binding  until 
Joseph  had  personally  inspected  the  land 
he  desired  to  purchase.  The  ex-King 
came  and  saw  and  was  satisfied  but  to 
the  honor  of  them  both  it  may  be  said 
that  later,  in  1820,  when  the  silver  and 
diamonds  took  one  of  their  peculiar  and 
unacountable  falls  in  value,  for  the  silver 
problem  was  not  unknown  even  in  those 
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days,  the  number  of  acres  which  Joseph 
owned  was  reduced  to  26,840,  and  the 
royal  exile  was  forced  to  be  content  with 
that  meager  holding  of  land  in  Northern 
New  York. 

Upon  these  possessions  Joseph  Bona- 
parte erected  three  dwellings.  Near  the 
village  which  is  now  known  as  Evans 
Mills  he  built  a  home  for  Madame  Dela- 
folie ;  at  Natural  Bridge  he  erected  an- 
other designed  especially  for  his  own 
use  in  the  summer  time;  and  on  the 
shores  of  Perch  Lake,  in  the  present 
township  of  Pamelia  was  a  third,  a  stone 
chateau,  which  he  planned  to  occupy  in 
winter.  But  while  the  charms  of  soli- 
tude and  the  wilderness  were  all  well 
enough  in  summer,  the  King  soon  dis- 
covered that  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  far  more  congenial  than  the  tre- 
mendous snowfalls  and  the  bitter  cold  of 
the  region  swept  by  the  winds  from  off 
the  great  lakes,  and  the  royal  abodes 
were  abandoned  each  autumn  when  the 
leaves  fell  from  the  trees.  His  journeys 
through  the  country  in  the  autumn  and 
springtime  are  still  related  by  the  "  old- 
est inhabitants,"  who  received  their  sto- 
ries from  their  fathers,  many  of  whom 
were  eyewitnesses  of  the  majestic  spec- 
tacles. 

According  to  the  stories  the  royal 
exile's  houses  were  furnished  in  great 
magnificence,  the  guests  dined  from  gold 
plates,  and  other  things  were  in  due  pro- 
portion, while  upon  his  journeys  to  the 
great  cities  he  had  a  pageant  which  be- 
wildered the  minds  of  the  few  simple 
country  folk.  With  him  at  all  times 
were  M.  Carat,  his  cook,  butler,  valet  and 
page;  and  these,  with  his  own  servants 
and  those  of  his  guests,  made  a  proces- 
sion of  which  the  natives  never  tire  in 
speaking  until  this  day. 

On  one  of  his  journeys  to  New  York 
the  following  incident  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred :  The  King's  train  had  stopped 
over  night  at  the  inn  of  a  worthy  Dutch- 
man in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  After  a 
night  of  carousing,  Joseph's  secretary  re- 
quested the  bill  for  the  lodging  of  the 
company,  and  was  informed  that  the 
amount  due  the  boniface  was  the  modest 
sum  of  $200.  The  bill  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  among  the  royal  travelers, 
and  many  were  the  jovial  comments  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  exile,  who,  with 
all  his  excellencies,  did  not  include  fru- 


gality among  them.  At  last,  urged  on 
by  his  companions,  the  secretary  returned 
the  bill  to  the  landlord  and  soberly  re- 
quested an  itemized  statement,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  no  doubt  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  demand  made  upon  the 
company. 

This  was  a  liberty  as  unheard  of  as  it 
was  unwarranted,  and  the  worthy  Dutch 
boniface  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to  ex- 
press his  indignation.  However,  aided 
by  his  capable  wife,  he  assailed  the  prob- 
lem, and  at  last,  after  much  labor,  pre- 
sented an  itemized  bill. 

All  the  items  the  frugal  pair  could 
think  of  only  reached  a  grand  total  of 
$50,  but  at  last  the  host  completed  his 
statement  and  forced  a  balance  by  adding 
the  item  :  "  To  making  in  mine  house  one 
big  fuss — $200." 

The  King  laughed  a  royal  laugh,  paid 
the  bill  in  the  presence  of  his  delighted 
companions,  and  the  guests  departed, 
leaving  the  good  Dutchman  a  richer  and 
doubtless  happier  man  than  when  they 
came. 

"  The  fault  of  the  Dutch 

Is  paying  too  little  and  asking  too  much." 

Among  the  many  benefits  the  land 
owner  bestowed  upon  the  region  he 
owned  was  to  give  his  name  to  a  lake  sit- 
uated not  far  from  one  of  his  houses,  and 
which  still  rejoices  in  the  title  of  "  Bona- 
parte Lake."  Visitors  speak  of  its  beau- 
ty, and  enthusiastic  fishermen  make  casts 
there,  but  the  most  of  the  latter  class  de- 
clare that  beauty  and  scenery  are  the  only 
"  live  "  things  to  be  found.  Either  re- 
publican trout  rebel  at  the  name  of  the 
water,  or  refuse  to  rise  in  a  lake  which  is 
a  relic  of  effete  monarchies.  In  any 
event  the  fish  do  not  bite  there. 

Recently,  in  a  cave  adjoining  the  lake, 
the  framework  of  a  rude  skifif  was  found 
and  near  it  the  skeleton  of  a  woman.  Im- 
mediately the  "  oldest  inhabitants  "  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  and  made  mention 
of  the  romantic  disappearance  of  a  young 
lady  from  one  of  the  King's  houses  in  the 
summer  of  18 16,  and  no  one  disputed,  for 
no  one  knew. 

The  exile  had  not  been  in  the  region 
very  long  before  he  began  to  fear  that 
there  might  be  some  flaw  in  the  title  of 
his  broad  acres,  as  his  own  individuality, 
as  well  as  his  citizenship,  was  somewhat 
uncertain.  He  knew  he  was  not  the  King 
of  Spain,  that  at    least    was    apparent. 
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Neither  was  he  King  of  Naples.  He  was 
not  an  American,  and  the  Frenchmen  de- 
clared he  was  none  of  theirs. 

At  last  he  petitioned  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  grant  him  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  titles  to  the  land  in  his  own 
name,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  His  pathetic 
appeal  declared  that  "  not  being  of  the 
number  of  those  who  would  wish  to 
abandon  this  land  of  hospitality,  where 
the  best  rights  of  man  do  prevail,  I  am 
nevertheless  bound  to  my  own  country 
by  ties  which  misfortunes  render  sacred." 
The  chosen  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple were  so  moved  by  the  pathos  of  the 
royal  plea  that  a  special  act  was  passed 
March  31,  1825,  and  the  man  who  had 
been  twice  a  king  was  made  happy  be- 
cause he  was  now  the  acknowledged 
monarch  of  all  he  '"  surveyed,"  and  his 
rights  there  were  none  to  dispute.  But 
the  exiled  King  did  not  apparently  find 
that  his  head  rested  any  more  easily  on 
the  pillows  among  the  firs  and  pines 
than  it  had  when  wearing  the  crown  of 
gold. 

The  unsettled  country  was  decidedly 
lonely,  and  King  Joseph  was  compelled 
to  busy  his  royal  head  in  discovering 
means  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  the 
long  summers.  In  addition  to  his  large 
retinue  of  servants  he  had  with  him  Mar- 
shal Grouchy,  whose  obedience  to  the  let- 
ter rather  than  to  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Napoleon's  orders  was  said  to  have 
brought  defeat  at  Waterloo.  To  an  un- 
prejudiced observer  it  sometimes  seems 
as  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  small 
share  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Lit- 
tle Corporal's  defeat,  but  then  little 
things  like  that  do  not  count  for  much 
in  explaining  the  cause  of  a  battle  being 
lost. 

Here,  too,  in  the  great  northern  wilder- 
ness, along  with  the  ex-King  of  Spain, 
were  Count  Real,  who  was  Napoleon's 
prefect  of  police,  and  the  Due  de  Vin- 
cennes,  who  was  considered  a  great  phi- 
losopher in  his  day.  M.  Pigeon,  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  for 
the  number  of  astronomical  instruments 
he  brought  with  him  into  the  new  coun- 
try, was  there.  Plis  fame  may  have  rested 
upon  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  but 
his  notoriety  arose  chiefly  from  the  vow 
he  had  made  upon  leaving  France,  that 
he  would  never  wear  a  covering  upon  his 
head  until  the  Emperor  should  come  into 


his  own  again.  '  Doubtless  he  found  a 
heavy  mass  of  hair  a  useful  if  not  an  or- 
namental covering  in  that  chill  region, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  faithfuly  adhered  to 
his  vow  until  the  news  of  the  Emperor's 
death  was  received.  What  a  bonanza  he 
would  have  been  for  those  lunatics  who 
delight  to  make  strange  wagers  during 
Presidential  campaigns. 

Louis  Peugnet,  an  officer  in  the  corps 
d'elite,  captain  of  the  Emperor's  body- 
guard and  ever  wearing  upon  his  breast 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  which 
the  Emperor  himself  had  placed  there 
with  his  own  hands,  was  also  a  compan- 
ion of  the  ex-King,  as  well  as  Camille 
Armand,  Colonel  Jermoux,  and  others 
whose  names  were  well  known  through- 
out the  stirring  times  when  the  Emperor 
was  in  power.  Many  of  these  men  pur- 
chased land  and  became  permanent  col- 
onists, but  Joseph  Bonaparte  never 
could  prevail  upon  himself  to  pass  a  win- 
ter on  his  great  northern  possessions. 
Indeed,  four  summers  seemed  to  have 
provided  an  "  adequate  sufficiency." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  royal 
exiles  were  plotting  and  planning  for  the 
great  brother  himself  to  join  them.  In- 
deed, it  is  said  a  house  was  erected  at 
Cape  Vincent  which  was  designed  for  his 
use,  but  again,  as  at  Waterloo,  there  were 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way,  only 
in  this  case  it  happened  to  be  the  vigil- 
ance of  Sir  Pludson  Howe  rather  than 
the  too  implicit  obedience  of  Marshal 
Grouchy. 

In  a  letter  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  re- 
ceived announcing  the  death  of  the  Little 
Corporal,  Count  Bertrand  wrote  from 
the  place  of  exile : 

"  The  hope  of  leaving  this  dreadful  region 
often  presented  itself  to  his  (the  Emperor's) 
imagination.  We  sometimes  fancied  we  were 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  America ;  we  read 
travels ;  we  made  plans ;  we  arrived  at  your 
house ;  we  wandered  over  that  great  country, 
where  alone  we  might  hope  to  enjoy  liberty. 
Vain  hopes !  vain  projects !  which  only  made 
us  feel  doubly  our  misfortunes." 

T  was  not  able  to  learn  the  methods  and 
means  by  which  the  plotting  exiles  com- 
municated with  the  banished  Emperor, 
but  then  a  little  thing  like  that  ought  not 
to  be  dwelt  upon.  It  mars  the  story  and 
arouses  the  ire  of  the  natives  who  proud- 
ly f)oint  to  the  very  house  which  was 
designed  for  Napoleon's  use  in  Northern 
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New  York,  and  that  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
proof  enough  for  all  except  the  most 
skeptical,  and  nothing  would  convince 
them. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  soon  parted  with 
many  of  his  acres  in  the  wilderness,  some 
by  sale  and  some  by  gift,  and  still  had 
land  enough  and  to  spare.  Among  his 
gifts  was  one  of  a  large  tract  of  land  for 
his  nephew,  Joachim  Murat,  who  seems 
to  have  been  far  more  enterprising  than 
his  uncle  ever  was.  He  dug  canals,  built 
dams,  erected  blockhouses,  storehouse 
and  dwellings,  and,  indeed,  laid  out  a 
town  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  modem 
dealer  in  real  estate.  He  even  named 
the  "  city,"  which  he  saw  in  his  visions 
and  dreams,  Joachim ;  but  somehow  the 
lots  failed  to  sell,  the  settlers  did  not 
come,  and,  altho  the  young  man  is  said  to 
have  labored  faithfully,  to-day  scarcely 
one  stone  remains  upon  another  to  mark 
the  place. 


Not  long  afterward  there  was  a  pros- 
pect in  France  that  the  interests  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  were  about  to  be  re- 
nved,  and  the  ex-King  of  Spain  speedily 
forgot  his  devotion  to  the  land  "  where 
the  rights  of  man  do  best  prevail,"  and 
sailed  for  home.  His  great  interests  in 
Northern  New  York  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  agent.  Judge  Joseph  Boyer, 
and  soon  afterward  sold  to  John  La 
Farge. 

Four  summers  had  Joseph  Bonaparte 
passed  on  his  possessions,  but  to-day 
about  all  that  remains  indicative  of  his 
sojourn  are  the  lake  with  the  royal  name, 
the  faded  green  velvet  hunting  suits  of 
the  ex-King,  and  the  stories  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants,  which  exceed  all  else  in  size, 
variety  and  number. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  present  rulers  of 
Spain  might  be  able  to  discover  more,  but 
all  we  can  say  to  them  is  to  bid  them 
come  and  investigate  for  themselves. 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


Trouble    in    the    Jungle 

By  Sydney  Reid 


THE  jungle  was  all  astir  as  with 
presage  of  some  great  event; 
from  every  side  there  came  the 
hushed  whisperings  of  secret  conference. 
Above  rode  the  moon  and  stars  in  a 
perfect  sky,  and  full  in  the  white  light 
stood  Hathi  and  his  three  sons,  their 
backs  to  the  Council  Rock,  their  faces 
toward  the  jungle.  Two  paces  in  ad- 
vance of  them  was  Mowgli,  with  Kaa  on 
his  right  side  and  Gray  Brother  on  his 
left.  Others  of  the  Seeonee  Pack  were 
about  him. 

As  the  eye  of  the  spectator  became 
more  accustomed  to  the  scene  the  forms 
of  Wahb's  Nephew,  Galopoff,  A'tim, 
Shag,  Brer  Rabbit,  Baloo,  the  Blue  Bears 
Bagheera,  Old  Man  Kangaroo  and  The 
Other  Mugger  could  all  be  discerned, 
mingled  with  lions,  tigers,  hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses,  jackals,  coyotes,  deer,  buf- 
falos,  wild  pigs,  red  dogs,  gorillas, 
orang  outangs,  chimpanzees,  horses, 
beavers,  ants,  wasps,  bees  and  all  the 
other  characters  who  have  been  lending 
such  a  delightful  woodland  flavor  to  re- 
cently published  literature. 


At  a  signal  from  Mowgli  Hathi  and 
his  sons  raised  their  trunks  and  trum- 
peted for  silence ;  whereupon  a  deep 
hush  fell  on  all  that  assemblage. 

Clear  and  loud  there  rang  out  the  voice 
of  the  jungle's  Lord. 

"  I  have  summoned  and  ye  are  here. 
Good  hunting  to  all !  " 

"  Good  hunting  !  "  chorused  the  flesh 
eaters.  The  eaters  of  grass  kept  silence 
and  shrank  toward  the  shadows. 

"  I  have  come  from  afar,  because  of 
the  Master  Word  brought  by  Chil. 
What  do  we  here,  Mowgli  ? "  growled 
a  lion. 

"  Because  of  the  Law  ye  are  come ;  we 
jungle  folk  be  all  of  one  skin,"  said  Mow- 
gli. "  It  is  a  thing  that  touches  our 
honor.  The  man-pack  are  ceasing  to 
read  the  books  about  us." 

Loud  snorting,  growling  and  grum- 
bling come  from  all  directions,  and  Kaa 
raised  his  head  and  hissed  violently. 

"  Two  rains  ago  we  jungle-folk  were 
most  popular  of  any  in  the  world,  now 
we  don't  sell  a  hundred  copies  a  month," 
continued  Mowgli.       "  For  this  are  ye 
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summoned,  grass  eaters  and  flesh  eaters, 
Hathi  and  Kaa,  Seeonee  Pack,  Shag, 
Wahb's  Nephew  and  all  others.  Ye  have 
come  to  the  Council  Rock  to  hear  and 
give  wisdom  that  we  may  know  why  we 
have  fallen  and  how  we  shall  be  raised  up 
again." 

"  How  many  copies  a  month?  "  asked 
a  lion. 

"  Only  a  hundred,  now,"  responded 
Mowgli. 

"  And  I  was  thinking  about  writing  a 
book,"  said  the  lion  in  a  tone  of  deep  dis- 
gust. 

The  harsh,  crackling  laugh  of  the 
hyena  suddenly  rang  out. 

"  Do  you  see  anything  ridiculous  in 
the  suggestion  that  my  husband  should 
write  a  book  ?  "  asked  the  lioness  angrily. 
"  Anybody  with  half  an  eye  can  see  by 
his  mane  that  he  is  literary,  and  Mr. 
Jackal,  who  is  a  perfect  judge  in  such 
matters,  declares  that  he  is  a  genius." 

"  True,  true,"  cried  the  jackal,  "  a 
most  amazing  genius." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  hyena  cour- 
teously, "  You  mistake  me.  That  laugh 
of  mine  is  due  to  a  nervous  affection.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  your  husband  can 
produce  a  book,  and  if  he  does  I  will 
cheerfully  criticise  it." 

At  this  the  lion  growled  horribly  and 
lashed  his  tail,  but  the  hyena  looked  in- 
nocent of  having  given  offense. 

"  Why  have  we  fallen  and  how  shall 
we  be  raised  again?"  repeated  Mowgli. 
"  Those  are  the  questions.  Speak,  breth- 
ren, let  us  hear  your  wisdom,  for  in  mat- 
ters like  this  we  be  all  of  one  skin." 

"  The  trouble  is  that  this  whole  animal 
fiction  business  has  gone  to  the  dogs," 
said  Brer  Rabbit,  stepping  briskly  for- 
ward and  speaking  with  that  air  of  im- 
portance which  is  often  to  be  noted  in 
little  people. 

"  We  have  Bob,  the  Son  of  Battle,  Red 
Wull,  the  Seeonee  Wolf  Pack,  A'tim, 
Red  Dog  and  dear  knows  how  many 
more — dogs,  dogs,  dogs.  The  reading 
public  has  been  hounded  with  dogs,"  he 
continued.  "  There's  been  a  plague  of 
dogs  almost  as  bad  as  the  plague  of 
Scotch  ministers  that  came  before." 

As  Brer  Rabbit  concluded  his  address 
Red  Dog  let  out  an  ominous  growl  and 
made  a  savage  dart  at  him.  Brer  Rab- 
bit immediately  put  his  importance  in  his 


pocket,  and  with  swift  leaps  made  off 
through  the  jungle,  the  pursuer  close 
upon  his  heels. 

"How  is  that?"  inquired  a  nilghau, 
timidly ;  "  I  thought  that  we  were  to  have 
free  discussion." 

"  That  was  an  accident,"  said  Mowgli, 
slightly  embarrassed.  "  You  thought 
well.  Here  all  are  met  as  friends. 
Brethren  of  the  jungle,  I  command  you 
by  your  allegiance  to  me  that  ye  do  no 
violence  for  opinion's  sake ;  nor  suffer 
any  to  be  done  here.  Bagheera,  Baloo, 
Kaa,  Hathi,  Seeonee  Pack,  see  to  it." 

Then  the  man-cub  spoke  again,  ad- 
dressing all : 

"  Brer  Rabbit  says  that  the  trouble 
with  animal  fiction  is  that  there  has  been 
a  plague  of  dogs.  In  considering  his 
suggestion  let  us  remember  that  he  is 
prejudiced  against  dogs.  What  other 
suggestion  do  I  hear  as  to  the  cause  of 
trouble?" 

"  It  isn't  the  dogs  or  wolves  that  have 
made  trouble,  O  Mowgli,"  said  Gray 
Brother,  standing  out  in  front  of  all. 
"  It  is  the  bandar-log — too  much  bandar- 
log; Love  Letters  of  a  Distinguished 
Chimpanzee,  Reminiscences  of  an  O- 
rang  Outang,  Bon-Mots  of  a  Gorilla. 
All  such  things  concerning  the  bandar- 
log tend  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  class 
of  literature  with  which  we  are  identified. 
The  manners  of  the  bandar-log  are  not 
for  polite  society.  No  wonder  the  man- 
pack  is  disgusted." 

This  speech  was  very  ill-received  by 
the  chimpanzees  and  orang  outangs, 
while  from  overhead  came  the  sound  of 
coughing  and  barking,  followed  by  such 
a  rain  of  bark,  twigs  and  heavier  missiles 
that  Gray  Brother  retired. 

"  It  is  not  from  such  as  you  that  we 
shall  learn  manners,"  roared  a  gorilla. 
"  Call  to  mind  what  David  Harum  said 
about  the  happy  conjunction  of  dogs  and 
fleas." 

"  Enough  !  Enough !  "  cried  Mowgli. 
"  Let  us  proceed  with  the  discussion,  and 
have  no  more  of  these  undignified  per- 
sonalities." 

Kaa  now  glided  to  the  front  and  made 
an  exclamation  point  of  himself  as  he 
faced  the  audience. 

"  It's  the  imitators,"  he  said,  "  the  rank 
imitators.  We  Originals  of  the  Jungle 
were  all  right,  and  appeared  to  applaud- 
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ing  thousands  everywhere,  but  these  imi- 
tators have  made  our  business  common. 
No  wonder  audiences  are  tired  when 
some  old  Superfluous  Lags  takes  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  and  does  nothing  but 
chew  grass  and  wail  his  doleful  plaint 
about  '  Twenty  Years  Ago '  through- 
out the  whole  five  acts.  I  might  be  per- 
sonal if  I  chose — " 

Kaa  looked  viciously  at  Shag,  who  had 
struck  a  melancholy  attitude  and  was 
ruminating  slowly  in  the  forefront  of 
the  horned  phalanx.  The  buffaloes 
tossed  their  heads  and  lowed  dissent. 

"  There  has  not  been  enough  grass 
chewing  in  our  class  of  books,"  said  a 
nilghau  with  the  boldness  of  desperation  ; 
"  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  flesh  eaters.  In  other  departments 
of  recent  literature  one  finds  the  principal 
characters,  who  hold  the  public  admira- 
tion, do  nothing  but  chew  grass  from  the 
first  chapter  to  the  last.  The  flesh  eat- 
ing spirit  is  antagonistic  to  the  esthetic 
impulses  of  the  present  century." 

A  tiger  made  a  nervous  movement 
toward  the  speaker,  licking  his  lips  in  a 
tentative  sort  of  way,  and  the  nilghau, 
without  waiting  for  a  further  demonstra- 
tion, of  disapproval,  sped  for  his  life. 

Coughing,  rustling  and  barking  over- 
head and  another  shower  of  missiles  fall- 
ing down  showed  that  the  gray  apes 
were  present  in  force,  altho  they  had  not 
been  invited  to  the  conference,  and  that 
they  were  determined  to  make  themselves 
as  unpleasant  as  possible. 

Kaa  glided  away,  silent  as  a  shadow, 
and  soon  choking  squeals,  followed  by 
scurrying  among  the  high  leaves  and 
branches,  were  heard.  Then  the  great 
rock  python  reappeared  and  resumed  his 
place  in  the  council.  His  countenance 
bore  an  expression  of  gravity  and  de- 
corum suitable  to  the  occasion,  but  there 
were  certain  protruberances  in  his 
lengthy  form  that  suggested,  to  those 
who  knew  his  abilities,  that  his  excursion 
had  not  been  for  nothing. 

Mowgli  spoke  again : 

"  Brer  Rabbit  suggests  that  we  are  suf- 
fering from  too  much  dog;  Gray  Brother 
thinks  it  is  too  much  bandar-log;  Kaa 
says  too  much  grass  chewing,  the  nil- 
p^hau,  who  forgot  to  give  his  name,  says 
there  is  not  enough  grass  chewing.  Let 
us  hear  from  others." 


Hathi  and  his  three  sons,  who  had  been 
silently  rocking  in  their  customary  way 
throughout  the  conference,  now  spoke 
for  the  first  time : 

"  It  can't  be  grass  eating  that  is  at 
fault,"  he  said ;  "  my  people  have  held  an 
honored  place  in  literature  for  three  thou- 
sand years,  tho  they  have  eaten  grass 
all  that  time." 

"  I  think  that  the  chief  cause  of  trouble 
is  the  lack  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lishers," said  a  matronly  hippo.  "  I  have 
written  a  book  which,  all  my  friends  de- 
clare, is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  entitled 
'  Sentimental  Reflections  of  a  Lady  Hip- 
popotamus.' That  book  I  have  submit- 
ted to  twenty  different  publishers,  who 
have  all  declined  to  print  it." 

The  hippo  said  this  quite  tearfully,  and 
expressions  of  sympathy  were  heard  in 
various  quarters. 

"  I  agree  with  the  last  speaker,"  said 
a  rhinoceros;  "the  subjects  in  much  of 
the  animal  fiction  nowadays  are  not 
properly  chosen.  I'm  sure  there  was  no 
occasion  for  an  Autobiography  of  a 
Grizzly ;  an  Autobiography  of  a  Two 
Horned  Rhinoceros  would  have  been 
much  better.  I  could  have  furnished  it 
— privately  illustrated,  too." 

Wahb's  Nephew  gave  a  loud,  fierce 
"  whoof !  "  and  raised  a  ponderous  paw 
as  tho  minded  to  respond  with  a  buffet, 
but  Mowgli  held  up  a  warning  hand. 

"  I  think,"  said  a  fox,  "  that  the  main 
trouble  is  caused  by  the  false  adjustment 
of  values  in  the  animal  books.  Too  much 
importance  has  lately  been  given  to  mere 
strength — to  brute  force — and  not 
enough  to  intelligence." 

Murmurs  of  applause  for  this  senti- 
ment came  from  beavers,  ants  and  bees 
and  all  the  other  assembled  craftsmen, 
but  Kaa  hissed,  the  lions  and  tigers 
growled  and  Bagheera  yawned  in  an  in- 
sultmg  manner. 

"  Sometimes  force  and  intelligence  are 
united,"  suggested  Hathi,  and  his  sons 
nodded  their  entire  agreement. 

"  My  idea  is  that  if  the  man-pack's 
books  about  us  are  failing  we  might 
mend  matters  by  turning  round  and  writ- 
ing books  about  them,"  said  Tudor 
Jenks'  clever  little  pony  Galopoff. 

"  There's  a  bloomin'  lot  in  that,  my 
son,"  assented  an  old  London  hack 
horse.     "  Just  to  show  'ow  it  'ud  go,  I'll 
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recite  yer  a  poem  by  myself,  which  is 
quoite  in  the  roight  stoyle." 

This  was  unexpected,  and  the  animals 
stared  while  the  hack  horse,  after  cough- 
ing a  few  times  and  switching  his  tail 
nervously,  delivered  the  following : 

'ail  rudyard,   bloom  in'  rudyard  ! 
'Ail  Rudyard,  Bloomin'  Rudyard 

With  the  laurels  on  yer  brow ! 
Give  us  yer  'and,  an'  tell  us  true 

Wot  yer  a-doin'   hov  now. 
Hare  yer  to  moike  bus  loff  again 

From  monarch  down  to  coster, 
Or  'ave  us  blubberin'  loike  yer  did 

'Long  o'   the   Mary  Glo'ster? 


'Ip  'ip  'ooray  fer  Ruddy ! 
By  heverything  that's  Bloody 
We'd  wyde  through  hoceans  muddy 

To  shyke  'is  bloomin'  'and. 
O  'e's  the  muse's  fawncy, 
'E  chawms  loike  necromawncy — 
'Is  tyles  they  do  entrawnce  me — 

'E  beats  the  blawsted  band. 

Yer  set  our  'arts  a-drummin' 

With  yer  roll  in'  battle  song, 
Yer  Captains  wot's  Courageous 

Lugs  the  Fishin'  Folks  along, 
Ther  Nobs  cawn't  moike  no  knight  o'  you, 

No  night,  fer  blind  my  hye — 
Yer  Bleedin'  Pocket  Shykespeare — 

Yer  shoine  as  bright  as  dye. 
Chorus:  'Ip  'ip,  etc. 

Say,  'ow's  my  friend  Mulvaney, 

An'   Ortheris  an'   Learoyd? 
That  Krishna  story  moide  me  loflf 

Until  Hi  almost  doyed. 
'Ow  did  the  Sergeant's  marriage  lawst — 

Was   there  a  bally   row? 
Oh,  I  dessay — but  then  they  both 

Was  served  right  any'ow. 
Chorus:  'Ip  'ip,  etc. 

Yer  lookin'  foine  an'  cockey 

In  yer  bleedin'  steamer  tog, 
We're  mortal  pleased  to  'ave  yer  'ere, 

An'  sorry  when  yer  jog. 
Soy!     Ven  yer  go  jist  toike  frum  me 

To  Halbion  so  chalky. 
My  duty  to  'is  Majesty, 

An'  koind  regards  to  Stalky. 
Chorus:  'Ip  'ip,  etc. 

Mowgli  led  the  applause,  and  the 
Seeonee  Pack  set  up  a  howl  like  that  with 
which  their  canine  cousins  are  wont  to 
greet  the  moon. 

"That,"   said    GalopoflF,    "is   what    I 


should  call  a  case  in  point.  There  is  a 
worthy  poem  about  a  prominent  man  by 
one  who  has  doubtless  drawn  him 
well — " 

"  Hi've  drawn  'im  well  many  times," 
said  the  hack  horse,  proudly. 

"  I  could  write  an  interesting  book 
about  a  man,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  Blue 
Bears ;  "  the  title  would  be  '  An  Appre- 
ciation of  Ananias." 

"  I  dare  say  that  you  have  suflfered 
from  misrepresentation,"  commented 
Galopofif,  sympathetically.  "  So  have  we 
all.  I  never  said  one-half  of  what  you 
will  find  in  my  book,  presented  as  coming 
from  me,  and  what  I  did  say  has  not  been 
correctly  reported." 

"  There  was  a  man  in  our  country  with 
whom  I  got  quite  well  acquainted,"  re- 
marked the  gorilla.  "  Our  people  kept 
him  in  a  cage  and  excursion  parties  used 
to  come  from  all  over  to  look  at  him. 
He  was  quite  intelligent  and  full  of 
tricks.  We  were  able  to  teach  him  some 
of  our  language,  so  that  at  last  he  could 
converse  in  a  broken  sort  of  way,  tho 
his  pronunciation  was  very  amusing. 
He  said  his  name  was  Garner." 

"  Where  is  he  now?  "  asked  the  lion  in 
a  tone  that  evinced  considerable  interest 
— his  country  adjoins  that  of  the  gorilla. 

"  He  escaped,  and  I  don't  know  where 
he  went." 

"  Well,  what  of  him  ?  "  asked  Galopofif. 

"  Why,  he  would  afford  me  material 
for  a  book  about  '  Man,  a  Degenerate 
Animal.'  I  studied  him  very  closely  and 
found  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  grow- 
ing his  own  clothes,  and  that  his  teeth 
were  so  weak  that  he  could  no  longer 
gnaw  bones.  He  had  no  hide  on  him  to 
speak  of,  it  was  almost  as  tender  as  raw 
flesh,  and  he  always  kept  his  feet  cov- 
ered— in  fact,  they  were  one  of  his  ten- 
derest  points." 

Loud  laughter  greeted  this  part  of  the 
gorilla's  description,  and  all  the  hoof- 
bearers  stamped  jovially  to  emphasize 
their  appreciation  of  man's  degeneracy. 

"  Then  his  eyesight  was  so  weak  that, 
in  comparison  with  us,  he  was  almost 
blind,  and  his  nose  was  of  no  use  to  him 
at  all — pah,  he  couldn't  follow  any  sort 
of  a  trail  by  it." 

All  the  animals  laughed  again. 

"  No  offense  to  Mowgli,  who  is  of  a 
different  sort,"  continued  the  gorilla. 
"  but  we  used  him  as  a  terrible  example 
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to  frighten  our  children  by  showing  what 
they  might  become  if  they  departed  from 
our  ways." 

"  You  were  pretty  careless  to  let  him 
go,  I  think,"  remarked  the  lion  who  had 
spoken  before. 

"  It  wasn't  my  fault,"  said  the  gorilla. 
"  There  was  a  great  row  going  on  about 
it  when  I  left  home." 

"  Such  a  book  as  you  suggest  might  be 
interesting  and  useful,"  interposed 
Galopoff,  "  but  who's  to  buy  it  ?  That's 
the  main  question  nowadays." 

"  I'd  like  to  say  a  word  about  Mr. 
Seton-Thompson — Thompson  Seton  I 
mean  " — remarked  a  lady  bear.  "  I  think 
it  would  be  the  proper  thing  for  us  to 
protest  against  tlie  new  sort  of  hunting 
which  he  has  begun.  You  go  through 
the  woods  and  see  dinner  all  ready  pre- 
pared for  you,  and  without  considering 
where  it  comes  from  you  approach  and 
partake,  when,  lo  and  behold,  something 
snaps  and  there's  your  picture  taken 
without  by  your  leave,  or  anything,  and 
without  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  ar- 
ranging your  hair.  That's  what  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  I  never  was  so  morti- 
fied and  embarrassed  in  all  my  life.  I'm 
sure  that  I  must  have  looked  a  fright." 

There  were  murmurs  of  sympathy,  but 
Mowgli  called  for  order,  and  reminded 
his  hearers  that  they  were  straying  from 
the  subject. 

The  Other  Mugger  of  Mugger's 
Ghaut  protruded  his  head  a  little  fur- 
ther from  the  river  in  which  his  body  lay. 

"  I  attribute  the  mischief  that  has  come 
to  animal  fiction  to  reckless  writing,"  he 
said.  "  A  grave  injustice  has  been  done 
to  the  memory  of  a  late  lamented  rela- 
tive of  mine,  who,  tho  a  most  estimable 
character,  has  been  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  very  unenviable  light  by  one  of 
the  most  prominent  animal  authors.  The 
reading  public  is  not  blind  to  these 
things." 

"  There  is  a  much  more  serious  charge 
against  that  same  author,"  growled 
Wahb's  Nephew.  "  The  Yankee-log,  who 
were  his  greatest  readers,  now  think  him 
immoral." 

"  What  has  morality  to  do  with  art?  " 
asked  Mowgli    impatiently. 

"  Perhaps  nothing;  but  it  has  much  to 
do  with  the  sale  of  books  to  the  Yankee- 
log.  They  think  he  is  a  great  artist,  and 
they  forgave  him  all  his  flings  at  them 


and  their  ways,  but  when  they  caught 
him  chattering  and  grimacing  at  the  Boer 
man-pack  when  their  enemies  piled  upon 
them  as  thickly  as  the  bandar-log  piled 
upon  Bagheera  and  Baloo,  they  stopped 
reading  his  books  and  said  a  Master 
Word  to  him." 

"  What  Master  Word  ?  "  cried  Mowgli, 
greatly  excited  by  the  suggested  criticism 
of  one  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted. 

"  '  Brother,  your  tail  hangs  down  be- 
hind,' "  said  Wahb's  Nephew  with  great 
distinctness. 

Mowgli  gave  a  yell  of  rage  and  drew 
his  skinning  knife,  preparing  to  spring  at 
the  throat  of  Wahb's  Nephew,  but  at  the 
same  moment  Baloo,  who,  being  old  and 
fat,  had  been  sleeping  throughout  the  en- 
tire conference,  woke  up,  and  seeing  the 
grizzly,  growled  : 

"  Did  you  address  that  last  remark  to 
me,  sir." 

"  To  you  or  any  one,"  said  Wahb's 
Nephew  firmly. 

Baloo  did  not  know  what  the  last  re- 
mark had  been,  but  to  admit  that  would 
have  been  to  admit  that  he  had  slept  in 
council.  He  aimed  a  blow  at  the  grizzly, 
therefore,  but  the  latter,  easily  parrying 
his  effort,  returned  a  buffet  of  such 
mighty  force  as  rolled  the  professor  of 
lungle  Law  over  and  over  at  Mowgli's 
feet. 

Mowgli's  knife  flashed  on  high,  but 
Wahb's  Nephew  knocked  it  from  his  hand 
and  sent  the  Lord  of  the  Jungle  reeling 
across  Kaa. 

The  Seeonee  Pack  now  threw  them- 
selves on  Wahb's  Nephew,  who  knocked 
them  right  and  left  as  if  they  were  dry 
leaves.  He  would  have  disposed  of  them 
quickly  but  that  Kaa  gave  him  a  mighty 
blow  with  his  snout,  thus  upsetting  his 
plans  and  distracting  his  attention ; 
Mowgli  also  attacked  him,  assisted  by 
Bagheera,  and  Hathi  and  his  sons 
sounded  the  charge,  while  The  Other 
Mugger  of  Mugger's  Ghaut  crawled 
slyly  up  behind,  hoping  to  seize  the  griz- 
zly and  pull  him  back  in  the  river. 

But  Wahb's  Nephew  was  not  to  be  left 
alone ;  the  lion  and  the  lioness  sprang  for- 
ward to  aid  him,  as  did  the  gorillas,  the 
orang  outangs,  chimpanzees,  rhinocer- 
oses, hippos  and  buffaloes. 

A  rhinoceros  charged  Mowgli  and 
tossed  him  ;  Kaa  wrapped  himself  around 
the  assailant  of  the  Lord  of  the  Jungle 
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and  strained  till  his  forehead  was  covered 
with  persperation ;  but  the  rhinoceros 
merely  smiled,  the  pressure  did  not  even 
start  the  first  rivet  of  his  armor.  He 
rammed  Hathi  in  a  way  that  lifted  that 
veteran  clear  of  the  ground.  Hathi 
aimed  a  terrific  blow  with  his  trunk  at 
the  rhino,  but  it  landed  full  on  Kaa,  who 
hissed  with  impotent  rage.  The  smile  of 
the  rhinoceros  broadened,  and  selecting  a 
sharp  angle  of  the  Council  Rock  he  be- 
gan systematically  to  rub  Kaa  against  it 
as  if  the  big  python  was  a  nutmeg  which 
he  had  contracted  to  grate. 

Kaa  never  had  had  such  treatment  in 
his  life,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  lost 
enough  material  to  make  several  new 
coats.  With  one  last  loud  hiss  of  rage 
and  pain  he  let  go  of  his  intended  victim 
and  made  oflf  at  his  best  speed  for  a  soft 
medicinal  mud  bath  which  he  sometimes 
patronized  and  often  recommended  to 
afflicted  friends. 

At  the  same  time  a  mouse  charged  the 
elephants  with  all  the  reckless  impetu- 
osity of  his  race,  and  they,  unable  to  en- 
dure the  onset,  fled  in  maddest  rout,  fol- 
lowed by  Mowgli,  Bagheera,  Baloo,  the 


Seeonee  Pack  and  all  of  that  party,  ex- 
cept The  Other  Mugger  of  Mugger's 
Ghaut,  who  slowly  sank  in  the  river  till 
only  his  rough  nose  lay  along  the  top, 
looking  like  an  old  bark-covered  log. 

The  battle  raged  away  and  away 
through  the  jungle,  leaving  a  track  that 
one  might  see  for  three  whole  days  be- 
fore the  new  green  things  arose  to 
cover  it. 

When  the  last  sound  of  pursuers  and 
pursued  had  ceased  to  come  back  to 
Council  Rock  Mang  the  Bat  flew  out 
of  the  darkness  and  floated  above  The 
Other  Mugger's  nose. 

"  What  started  the  row  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  The  Master  Word  that  the  Yankee- 
log  said  to  our  literary  father,"  answered 
The  Other  Mugger. 

"  What  was  the  Master  Word  ?  "  asked 
Mang. 

"  *  Brother,  your  tail  hangs  down  be- 
hind,' "  responded  The  Other  Mugger, 
sinking  lower  in  the  river  and  resuming 
his  imitation  of  an  old  log. 

"Oh!"  said  Mang  the  Bat,  and  he 
flew  back  into  the  shadows. 

New  York  City. 


Sir    John    Lubbock's   Queen    Ants 

By  Henry  C.   McCook 

Author  of  "Honey  and  Occident  Ants,"  Etc. 


MOST  persons  are  familiar  with  the 
terms  "  queen  bee  "  and  "  queen 
ant."  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  their  exact  value  is  well  under- 
stood outside  the  circle  of  special  observ- 
ers. The  current  idea  of  a  queen  is  that 
of  a  ruler  with  power  absolute  or  limited. 
No  such  being  has  place  within  an  ant 
hill.  In  a  mature  formicary  the  queen's 
sole  function  is  to  produce  eggs  from 
which  the  ant  family  is  recruited.  Ex- 
cept in  the  first  stage  of  a  new  commu- 
nity, she  does  not  take  care  of  these  eggs, 
for  the  workers,  who  are  undeveloped  fe- 
males, seize  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
dropped,  and  bear  them  away  to  the 
nurses,  that  none  of  the  precious  atoms 
may  be  lost. 

The  life  of  an  ant  community  is  or- 
ganized   around    the    fertile    female    or 


queen.  She  is  the  subject  of  unremit- 
ting attention  from  the  workers,  who  at- 
tend her  in  all  her  movements.  These 
attendants  or  "  courtiers  "  surround  their 
queen,  and  as  she  moves,  the  environing 
circle  moves  with  her.  Sometimes  her 
movements  are  regulated  by  the  cour- 
tiers, who  close  in  upon  her,  and  by 
methods  of  persuasion  which  occasion- 
ally have  the  flavor  of  a  mild  force,  com- 
pel her  to  one  direction  or  the  other. 
The  relation  of  these  courtiers  to  the 
queen,  and  their  methods  of  caring  for 
her  and  for  the  eggs  which  she  deposits, 
form  a  most  interesting  chapter  of  nat- 
ural history.  But  the  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle, in  response  to  the  editor's  request, 
is  to  record  a  single  example  of  the 
touching  interest  which  focuses  upon  the 
queen  of  a  formicary. 
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This  was  observed  while  visiting  Sir 
John  Lubbock  (Lord  Avebury)  one 
summer  morning  at  his  home  in  London. 
This  distinguished  naturalist  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  two  ant  queens  of 
Formica  fusca  to  a  great  age,  one  of 
these  having  reached  the  vast  antiquity 
of  over  fourteen  years !  Her  longevity 
was  due  to  the  careful  protection  extend- 
ed by  Sir  John  and  his  attendants ;  for  it 
is  true  of  emmet  herds,  as  well  as  of  do- 
mestic animals,  that  they  thrive  under 
human  protection.  As  I  greeted  Sir 
John  on  the  morning  referred  to,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with 
him  and  some  of  his  friends,  I  inquired 
at  once  about  the  health  of  his  ancient 
queen. 

"Alas,  Doctor,"  he  replied,  "  I  have 
sad  news.    My  old  queen  is  dead." 

"  Dead  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  "that  is  sad 
news,  indeed.     When  did  she  die?  " 

"  Only  last  night,"  was  the  response. 
"  And  I  have  not  yet  told  even  my  wife 
about  it,  for  I  dare  say  she  will  feel  as 
badly  over  the  loss  as  I  do." 

Perhaps  this  may  seem  trivial  to  the 
ordinary  lay  mind ;  but  to  Sir  John  and 
to  the  writer  it  was  a  matter  of  some  mo- 
ment, for  it  ended  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting experiments  as  to  the  prolonged 
life  of  invertebrate  creatures  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

"  May  I  see  the  queen?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  she  is  just  here  in  the  adjoining 
room." 

Turning  aside  from  the  waiting  com- 
pany of  eminent  persons  who  were  to  sit 
with  us  at  breakfast,  we  went  to  see  the 
dead  queen.  She  was  in  one  of  the  cham- 


bers, or  open  spaces,  excavated  by  the 
workers  within  one  of  the  artificial  for- 
micaries which  Sir  John  had  provided. 
She  lay  on  her  back,  with  her  six  legs 
turned  upward  and  bent  in  the  rigor  of 
death.  A  crowd  of  workers  surrounded 
her.  Some  were  licking  her,  as  tho  in 
loving  care  of  her  toilet.  One  would  nip 
an  antenna,  another  a  leg,  and  thus  by 
various  solicitations  they  sought  to 
arouse  her.  It  was  curious,  and  touch- 
ing as  well,  to  watch  their  methods  of 
expressing  their  manifest  emotion. 

"  They  have  not  yet  accepted  the  fact," 
said  Sir  John,  "  that  their  queen  is  really 
dead.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  they  are  fully 
persuaded  thereof.  They  have  been  sur- 
rounding her,  and  trying  to  get  some  re- 
sponse from  her  ever  since  she  died." 
And  thus  it  was  still  when  we  left  the 
royal  death  room. 

Doubtless  the  reader  will  share  with 
the  writer  his  curiosity  to  know  the  end 
of  this  touching  scene.  I  give  it  in  Lord 
Avebury's  words,  written  in  response  to 
a  note  of  inquiry : 

"  The  particular  queen  which  you  saw,  I 
took  from  the  nest ;  for,  as  beinj^-  the  oldest  in- 
sect on  record,  I  thought  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  preserve  her.  There  was,  moreover, 
another  which  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
about  a  year  subsequently.  The  two  belonged 
to  the  same  nest.  The  ants  behaved  to  her  as 
in  the  case  you  saw.  When  they  moved  they 
carried,  or  rather  dragged,  her  about  with 
them.  After  a  time,  however,  she  fell  to 
nieces,  and  they  gradually  paid  her  less  and 
less  attention.  Finally  they  carried  the  re- 
mains out  of  the  nest.  This,  I  doubt  not,  is 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  one  you 
saw." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Diary 

By  Florence  Wilkinson 

HAT  matters  it  on  such  or  such  a  date  But  we  so  altered  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
What  did  betide?  It  will  seem  vain; 

We  have   the   present  glory;    what  is  This  brook  song  and  those  tender  words  we 
worth  spoke, 

Aught  else  beside?  An  idle  strain. 


"  Nay,"  said  the  other,  "  when  we  read  this  "  Nay,"  said  the  other,  "  if  this  golden  hour 
page  We  do  enshrine. 

Some  future  day,  Long  afterward  'twill  walk  like  morning 
The  old  forgotten  joy  will  be  renewed;  with  us, 

Ah,  who  can  say?  "  Our  youth  divine." 

Unadilla  Forks,  N.  V. 
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Art  and  Nature  in  Japan 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  the  blend- 
ing of  contrary,  one  would  say  mutually 
destructive,  ideals  of  life  into  one  rare 
and  exotic  compound  be  better  observed 
than  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  are  by 
nature  a  people  of  esthetes,  a  people 
whose  keenness  of  eye  for  the  prettiness- 
es  of  life,  for  the  harmonious  contrasts 
of  color  and  line,  has  added  a  new,  altho 
not  as  some  would  claim  a  supremely 
important,  province  to  art.  But  on  this 
esthetic  sense  has  been  grafted  a  system 
of  religion  borrowed  from  the  most  aus- 
terely religious  people  of  history.  The 
resulting  compound  is  extraordinary. 
The  impcrmanence  of  all  things,  even 
including  what  we  call  our  individual 
personality,  the  sense  of  illusion  in  all 
phenomena,  out  of  which  sprang  the  pro- 
found tragedy  and  the  exultant  joy  of 
Hindu  experience,  has  had  the  effect 
among  the  Japanese  of  intensifying  to 
the  last  degree  their  esthetic  perception 
and  understanding  of  every  fleeting  im- 
pression of  form  and  color.  It  has  made 
them  at  once  impressionists  and  realists. 
The  aim  of  their  art  is  to  reproduce  the 
impression  of  a  moment,  but  because  this 
impression  must  convey  the  appearance 
of  what  is  i;i  a  state  of  continual  flux  and 
change,  the  artist  throws  his  whole  soul 
into  the  observation  of  that  transitory 
form  and  attempts  to  reproduce  it  with 
detailed  and  scientific  precision.  And, 
again,  because  this  law  of  impermanence 
denies  the  final  validity  of  personal  exist- 
ence, the  artist  endeavors  always  to  por- 
tray not  an  individual,  which  in  itself  has 
no  permanent  significance,  but  a  type 
from  whose  norm  the  individual  as  such 
is  an  undesirable  departure. 

To  the  study  of  this  wonderful  art,  Mr. 
Menpes,  himself  an  artist,  has  devoted 
the  best  strength  of  his  life.  The  present 
work  *  is  not  indeed  a  philosophical 
or  technical  treatise,  but  rather  a  record 
of  his  pergonal  experiences  in  Japan, 
where  he  lived  in  close  sympathy  with 

♦Japan:  A  Record  in  Colour.  Pv  Mortimer  Menprs. 
Transcribed  by  Dorothy  Menpes.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    $6.00. 


artists  and  craftsmen  of  every  sort.  And 
this  record,  transcribed  by  his  daughter, 
is  throughout  as  entertaining  as  a  novel, 
so  lightly  and  pleasantly  written  that  one 
may  easily  glide  through  to  the  end  with- 
out perceiving  the  full  weight  of  the  les- 
son which  the  book  is  intended  to  convey. 
The  illustrations,  lithographic  reproduc- 
tions in  color  from  sketches  made  by  the 
author,  form  a  real  part  of  the  argument 
and  are  the  most  satisfactory  color-prints 
we  remember  ever  to  have  seen.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  volume  is  a  de- 
light to  the  eye. 

To  those  who  admire  the  western  habit 
of  piling  together  a  thousand  and  one 
beautiful  objects  until  the  dwelling  of  one 
of  our  rich  men  becomes  an  incongruous 
and  meaningless  museum,  we  commend 
Mr.  Menpes's  chapters  on  Japanese  house 
decoration.  The  care  devoted  by  a  Japan- 
ese gentleman  to  this  matter  is  beyond 
even  the  comprehension  of  a  western 
mind.  So  when  Mr.  Menpes  with  a 
Japanese  friend  visited  the  great  actor 
Danjuro,  his  attention  was  called  to  an 
exquisite  kakemono,  which  hung  on  the 
wall  and  was  the  only  decoration  the 
room  possessed.  When  he  admired  the 
picture  his  friend  exclaimed : 

"Ah,  I  am  so  glad!  for  Danjuro,  the  great 
master,  when  I  told  him  you  were  coming  and 
that  you  were  a  painter,  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions about  you.  He  took  pains  to  discover 
the  quality  of  art  that  appealed  to  you,  and 
the  side  of  nature  that  you  liked  best.  He 
also  wished  to  know  your  favorite  flower,  and 
which  kind  of  blossom  you  loved  the  most — 
whether  you  preferred,  as  he  did,  the  single 
cherry-blossom,  or  the  double.  This  Danjuro 
was  unable  to  find  out ;  if  he  had  known  he 
would  have  chosen  a  kakemono  of  flowers  for 
you.     But  I  am  glad  you  like  the  picture." 

The  setting  of  a  single  spray  of  flowers 
in  a  vase  is  among  the  Japanese  a  fine  art, 
to  the  learning  of  which  a  man  may  de- 
vote seven  or  fourteen  years.  But  pos- 
siblv  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  book 
is  that  which  touches  on  the  proper 
method  and  limits  of  imitating  nature  in 
art.  To  read  the  account  of  Danjuro's 
study  of  drunkenness  for  the  stage  and 
the  relation  of  how  the  Japanese  artist 
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strives  to  imitate  nature  by  selecting  from 
her  indiscriminate  display  and  correcting 
her  (making  her  more  natural,  he  would 
say)  where  she  fails  of  her  end,  and  then 
to  read  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  "  Dis- 
courses "  on  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
inn'tation  would  be,  perhaps,  the  best 
means  to  free  our  minds  of  much  rubbish 
in  connection  with  a  subject  on  which 
more  cant  is  talked  and  written  to-day 
than  any  other, — the  ever  repeated  and 
unreflecting  cry  to  admire  nature  and 
surrender  ourselves  completely  to  her 
guidance. 

Poetry  and  Criticism 

Without  going  quite  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert with  George  Eliot  that  every  critic 
carries  in  his  bosom  the  ashes  of  an  ex- 
tinguished poet,  one  may  believe  as  a 
matter  of  experience  that  the  highest 
offices  of  poetry  and  criticism  are  very 
rarely  united  in  a  single  individual — are 
even  in  some  measure  mutually  incom- 
patible. To  the  general  observation  Mr. 
Santayana,  as  far  as  appears  from  this 
book,*  offers  no  exception.  Emanating 
from  another,  these  poems  would  have 
seemed  only  of  a  high  order  of  excellence 
as  relieved  against  the  common  body  of 
contemporary  verse,  with  its  painfully 
marked  characters  of  insincerity  and 
amateurishness.  But  the  work  of  a  critic 
who  has  made  one  of  the  few  recent  con- 
tributions to  the  permanent  stock  of 
poetic  criticism  (for  so  we  rate  his  essay 
on  the  "  Elements  of  Poetry  "),  they  fall 
into  a  comparatively  inferior  position  as 
the  less  serious  aspect  of  a  first-rate  gift 
whose  chief  significance  is  to  be  sought 
elsewhere.  In  their  own  class  they  will 
rank  well ;  but  while  his  essay  on  poetry 
may  be  coupled  without  impropriety  with 
that  of  Mr.  Theodore  Watts — that  is, 
with  the  very  best  of  its  kind — his  poetry 
itself  will  hardly  sustain  a  parallel  com- 
parison. 

In  this  essay  Mr.  Santayana  finds  the 
highest  exercise  of  the  poetic  faculty — 
absolute  poetry,  as  it  may  perhaps  be 
called  in  effect — to  consist  neither  in  the 
creation  of  character,  for  character  is 
necessarily  limited  and  "  comprehend- 
ed ;  "  nor  in  the  delineation  of  landscape, 
even  when  that  landscape  is  as  broad  as 

*A  Hermit  ov  Carmei,  and  Other   Poems.     £)>  George 
Smntaytta.     New  York:     Chas.   Scribner's  Sons.    $1,25. 


the  theater  of  human  activity;  nor  yet 
altogether  in  the  invention  of  "  plot,"  in 
spite  of  the  pasturage  it  affords  the  pas- 
sions— but  rather  does  absolute  poetry 
consist  in  the  placing  of  character,  suit- 
ably provided  with  an  "  environment  " 
and  a  "  dramatic  situation,"  in  such  a 
light  that  it  shall  be  viewed,  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  "  cosmical  "  ratios,  un- 
der the  aspect  of  eternity.  It  is  this 
recognition  and  suggestion  of  a  whole 
beyond  the  partial  limits  of  any  one  hu- 
man transaction,  at  once  a  complement 
and  an  appraisal,  which  constitutes  the 
standard  of  great  poetry  and  for  which 
the  subordinate  elements  of  euphony, 
measure,  sensuousness  and  the  like  exist. 

In  accordance  with  the  idea  herein  im- 
plied that  the  highest  poetry  is  by  no 
means  of  a  lyrical,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
of  an  epic  or  dramatic  type,  the  first  two 
poems  in  the  collection  before  us,  "  A 
Hermit  of  Carmei  "  and  "  The  Knight's 
Return,"  by  far  the  most  considerable 
of  the  book,  are  cast  in  a  free  dramatic 
form,  with  scope  for  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive elements — a  form  in  itself,  tho 
another  instance  of  the  modern  degen- 
eration of  literary  species,  seemingly  bet- 
ter fitted,  if  anything,  for  the  exhibition 
of  "  states  of  consciousness  "  in  writing 
than  Browning's  "  dramatic  monologue." 
The  "  fable  "  of  these  two  pieces,  serving 
as  pendants  the  one  to  the  other,  is  not 
uninteresting,  tho  hardly  new ;  the  "  les- 
son "  involved  by  no  means  inessential — 
renunciation  and  again  renunciation  as 
the  condition  of  growth  material  and 
spiritual.  But  there  is  something  lack- 
ing— almost  indefinable  it  is ;  but  surq- 
ly  a  lack,  else  why  should  the  residuum 
be  so  purely  formal? — that  high  and 
vibrant  strain  of  verse,  perhaps,  which 
sets  the  imagination  ringing  with  a  mul- 
titudinous echo,  the  rapturous  subjective 
overtone  in  which  the  spell  of  English 
poetry,  essentially  romantic,  chiefly  re- 
sides. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously rate  the  poet  in  Mr.  San- 
tayana so  high  as  the  critic.  Tho  in  the 
former  capacity  he  has  a  fine  taste,  a 
sound  knowledge,  no  despicable  knack, 
and,  above  all,  a  noble  aim,  yet  his  verse 
written  in  the  best  tradition  leaves  us 
cold  ;  aspiring  to  a  classical  severity  it  of- 
ten succeeds  in  being  only  austere;  while 
sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  flats  to  a 
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note  very  like  that  French  commonplace 
or  matter  of  fact,  which  is  the  poetic  view 
of  the  prose  virtue  of  lucidity  or  common 
sense,  the  result  of  the  transportation  of 
the  critical  faculty  into  poetry.  And  yet, 
after  all,  it  can  be  considered  only  as  en- 
couraging- that  the  garden  of  English 
poetry,  at  a  time  when  it  should  seem  to 
be  hopelessly  choked  with  such  under- 
growth of  poetasters  and  what  Mr.  Swin- 
burne expressively  calls  poeticules, 
should  bring  forth  a  plant  so  generally 
sound  and  sturdv  as  this. 


A  Life-Long  Boyhood 

It  is  disconcerting,  at  the  outset  of 
the  story  of  an  author's  life,  to  read  that 
his  writings  are  "  the  creation  of  some- 
thing entirely  apart  from  the  man  whose 
genius  produced  them."  If  there  were 
two  Eugene  Fields, — as  Mr.  Thompson 
premises — those  who  reflect  that  he  chose 
under  no  special  compulsion  to  be  a 
writer,  and  that  much  of  his  pleasantry 
in  recreation  was  to  bombard  his  friends 
with  verses  and  epistolary  squibs,  will 
raise  several  unsatisfied  questions  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Thompson's  two  volumes. 
As  a  study  of  Field's  apparent  contra- 
dictions, in  fact,  this  biography,*  altho 
intimate  and  genial,  and  frequently  hap- 
py in  its  judgments,  quite  as  frequently 
misses  its  chance  for  constructive  criti- 
cism. It  is  personal  and  appreciative 
without  the  finer  breath  of  sympathy  that 
might  have  disclosed  the  half-formed  in- 
terests and  the  creative  impulses  that 
later  took  shape  in  books.  We  would 
give  a  score  of  pages  from  the  long  chap- 
ters on  Eugene's  father's  early  love 
troubles  and  the  Dred  Scott  case  for  a 
hint  of  the  talk  that  passed  on  those  fair 
evenings  "  when,  according  to  our  com- 
pact, we  walked  and  talked  at  Field's 
expense,  instead  of  supping  at  mine." 
The  picture,  external  tho  it  is,  of  this 
man  who  carried  life-long  drudgery  and 
responsibility  with  the  jauntiness  of  boy- 
hood, is  an  engaging  one,  and  leaves  us 
willing  to  look  further  for  clues  to  the 
habits  of  thought,  the  preoccupation  with 
children,  and  the  bibliomania  of  "  the 
good  knight  saiis  peur  et  sans  monnaie." 

*  EucENK  FiBLD.  A  Study  in  Heredity  and  Contradic- 
tiont.  By  Slason  Thom/ison.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $3.00  net. 


The  astonishing  part  of  Field's  career 
is  -his  abrupt  change  from  a  bookless  and 
convivial  life  with  men  of  affairs  to  the 
specialized  dilections  of  one  who  has 
passed  through  the  discipline  of  standard 
reading.  If  the  "  Love  Affairs  "  is  to  be 
trusted,  his  college  acquaintance  with 
literature  comprised  "  the  poems  of  Vil- 
lon, the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  and 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson."  His  li- 
brary (not  counting  the  inherited  books 
that  for  years  he  kept  boxed  in  St.  Louis) 
was,  until  his  thirty-third  year  a  copy  of 
Bartlett's  Quotations,  Cruden's  Concord- 
ance, and  a  King  James  Bible.  Nor 
was  this  wholly  because  of  poverty. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  lobbying 
and  office  horse-play  which  took  up  his 
time  were  distasteful  to  him.  His  writ- 
ing at  this  period  was  for  the  most  part 
in  the  vein  of  newspaper  humor, — the 
crude  incongruity  of  the  "  Tribune 
Primer,"  and  ephemeral  sallies  in  verse. 
Then,  within  two  months  after  his  re- 
moval to  Chicago,  we  find  him  absorbed 
in  British  ballads,  and  a  little  later,  in 
Horace.  The  reason  for  such  a  somer- 
sault in  tastes  is  probably  that  Field's 
genius  was  essentially  that  of  a  mimic. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  ambitious 
promptings  to  self-improvement  in  his 
new  course.  His  dippings  into  English 
standard  authors  seem  to  have  influenced 
him  as  little  as  his  reading  of  Goethe, — 
whose  name  he  delighted  to  rime  with 
teeth.  He  began  reading  simply  because 
his  new  companions  were  reading,  and 
he  took  up  their  special  interests  with 
the  freshness  of  a  new  playfellow  at  their 
game.  The  occasional  verse,  in  which 
these  volumes  abound,  shows  at  this 
point  the  inspiriting  effect  of  his  new 
learning  in  the  increasing  range  and 
command  of  its  word-play,  but  it  is  at 
its  best  in  happy  echoes  or  parodies  of 
Watts  and  balladry. 

It  was  the  gift  of  mimicry  and  parody, 
of  course,  that  made  "  'Gene  "  the  soul 
of  convivial  gatherings.  But  to  his  inti- 
mates the  winning  trait  of  his  nature 
seems  to  have  been  his  unfailing  boyish- 
ness. It  was  the  spirit  of  boyhood, — 
not  wit,  which  could  hardly  be  claimed 
for  the  liberties  with  names  and  facts 
that  made  up  much  of  his  fun,  nor  deli- 
cate and  chivalrous  feeling,  which  would 
have   checked   his   practical   joking,   but 
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the  boy's  insuppressible  and  unreflecting 
delight  in  company  for  its  own  sake, 
that  made  him  rich  in  friendships.  There 
was  no  withstanding  a  fellow  who  would 
spend  hours  writing  verses  or  decorating 
a  letter  to  you,  even  if  the  reckonings 
of  suppers  together  always  fell  to  you, — 
a  circumstance  he  would  be  the  first  to 
note  with  innocent-eyed  dismay.  It  was 
apparently  a  boyish  instinct  that  made 
him,  with  all  his  fooling,  averse  to  the 
reputation  of  a  Merry  Andrew, — the  in- 
stinct that  demands  the  other  fellows  to 
make  part  of  the  game.  In  work  or 
play,  in  the  verses  he  printed,  or  those 
he  tossed  over  an  office  partition  to  his 
friend,  he  seems  to  have  been  equally 
absorbed,  provided  there  was  comrade- 
ship in  it.  And  his  resulting  imprudence 
of  time  and  health  are  remembered  less 
as  the  prodigality  of  genius  than  as  a 
touching  and  boylike  indifiference  to 
values  where  good-fellowship  was  at 
stake. 

A  Modern  Antaeus 

After  diddling  the  public  with  the 
sentimental  effusions  of  a  person  whose 
death  is  duly  recorded  in  the  preface,  the 
writer  of  "  An  English  Woman's  Love 
Letters  "  shovild  have  had  the  good  taste 
to  remain  decently  dead.  In  acknowledg- 
ing his  authorship  this  time,  logically,  he 
could  only  claim  to  be  the  "  editor  "  of 
the  lady's  love  letters. 

Still,  there  is  enough  in  common  be- 
tween the  two  novels  to  indicate  the  same 
author,  altho  this  later  one  *  is  not,  as  we 
might  have  expected  it  to  be,  the  other 
half  of  that  first  mysteriously  tragic 
story.  But  the  point  of  resemblance  is 
found  in  the  same  pagan  spirit  which  was 
so  distinctly  the  inspiration  of  the  wom- 
an's lark  songs  about  love  and  happiness. 
Evidently  the  author  is  gifted  with  a 
heathen  genius  for  interpreting  the  for- 
tunes of  life  according  to  the  ancient 
omens  of  talons  and  tail  feathers.  He 
has  entered  into  the  Orphic  spirit  of  myth- 
ology and  vitalized  it ;  and  whatever  may 
be  said  of  his  motives,  the  Greek  beauty 
of  his  literary  style  is  beyond  criticism. 
It  is  not  noble  in  the  Parthenon  sense, 
but  it  is  nimble,  wild,  and  satyr-hoofed, 

♦  A  Modern  Ant>«us  By  the  A  ut/iot  0/  "  An  English 
Woman's  Love  Letters.'^  New  York:  Doubleday.  Pafie 
&  Co.     $1  so. 


like  some  incantation  of  an  invisible  Pan, 
luring  his  victim  over  green  mountain 
precipices. 

The  greater  part  of  the  story  is  germi- 
nal. And,  true  to  the  nature  of  happy 
youth  (which  is  made  up  of  digressions 
from  one  joy  to  another,  outside  the  log- 
ical lines  of  development),  the  narrative 
is  continually  interrupted  to  tell  inde- 
pendently of  some  freak  or  sweet  mad- 
ness in  the  young  hero,  who  is  derived 
from  a  puddling  childhood,  very  similar 
to  the  water  ways  of  ordinary  urchins. 

Now,  all  children  are  amphibious,  and 
have  little  tadpoling  instincts  after  a  mud 
and  water  existence,  and  all  children 
show  the  same  lively  disposition  to  skir- 
mish with  their  particular  gods  and  he- 
roes ;  but  the  distinction  we  have  here  is 
in  giving  a  mythological  interpretation  of 
such  adventures.  And  because  the  bar- 
baric imagination,  the  pagan  freshness 
of  the  author's  mind  render  him  capa- 
ble to  a  remarkable  degree  of  portray- 
ing this  sun  and  dew  period  of  existence, 
for  this  reason  his  little  Antaeus  is  a  de- 
lightful young  person  to  know. 

The  fault  of  the  story  lies  in  the  very 
conception  upon  which  it  is  based.  Thus, 
in  the  final  developments,  the  hero  proves 
to  be  only  the  frail  half  brother  to  the 
noble  Greek  from  whom  he  takes  his 
name.  He  fails  to  gripe  his  Herculese 
with  the  rude  strength  of  the  old  earth- 
born  Antaeus.  He  is  feeble,  without  the 
mystery  of  oracles  to  excuse  his  feeble- 
ness. And  the  whole  plan  of  his 
character  is  marred  by  modern  condi- 
tions and  modern  scruples.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  place  for  him  now  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  The  instincts  of  a 
race  change  along  with  the  growth  of 
mind  and  restraint  of  customs.  Instead 
of  natural  innocence  and  a  gifted  heel, 
the  Modern  Antaeus  depends  more  upon 
heaven  than  upon  earth  for  refreshment 
of  strength.  The  analogy  would  be 
pious,  therefore,  giving  the  story  a  reli- 
gious significance,  very  far  indeed  from 
what  it  is  the  author's  intention  to  give. 
The  difficulty  is  that  he  understands  the 
sentimentality  of  mythology  better  than 
he  understands  pagan  psychology.  There 
is  something  daringly  unscrupulous  in 
the  heathen  type,  a  ferocious  courage, 
stripped  bare  of  all  mercies ;  and  there  is 
a  fatal  intimacy  between  the  man  hero 
and  his  earth  god  at  the  shrewd  point  of 
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their  injustice  in  dealing  with  each  other. 
And  for  this  reason,  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  that  our  Modem  An- 
taeus should  have  a  Christian  system  of 
n:orals  with  nothing  better  than  pagan 
instincts  to  defend  them. 

But  no  writer  of  the  present  day  better 
understands  the  tragedy  of  silence,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  overthrow  of  the  moral 
nature  in  a  man.  The  victim  is  pressed 
out  into  eternity,  dumb  and  horror-strick- 
en. The  human  soul  is  beaten  back  into 
bitter  dust,  and  nothing  remains  but  si- 
lence and  irremediable  disaster. 

Marietta.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  New 
York:     The  Macmillan  Co.,  ;^i.5o. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  not 
lawful  in  Murano  for  any  foreigner  to 
learn  the  art  of  glass  making.  The  glass 
makers  were  a  sort  of  nobility,  whose 
daughters  the  patricians  of  Venice  mar- 
ried without  affecting  their  own  or  their 
children's  rank.  And  this  pretty  Vene- 
tian romance  is  founded  upon  the  legend 
of  a  poor  Dalmatian  peasant  who  learned 
the  art  while  tending  his  master's  fur- 
nace and  also  fell  in  love  with  the  beauti- 
ful daughter,  already  betrothed  to  a 
nobleman  of  Venice.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a 
learned  man  in  the  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  Italy,  as  well  as  a  gifted  artist. 
And  readers  who  delight  in  the  splendors 
of  his  purple  and  gold  style  will  find  this 
novel  exactly  suited  to  their  fancy. 

The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife.  Re- 
corded by  the  Gardener.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  5i-5o- 

Books  and  their  reception  by  the  read- 
ing public  remind  one  of  the  pictures  of 
the  Paris  Salon.  Let  a  prize  be  given 
one  year  to  a  painting  of  Judith  with  the 
gory  head  of  Holofernes,  and  the  next 
year  the  Salon  swims  with  blood.  If  a 
quiet  group  of  nuns  in  a  convent  garden 
receives  honorable  mention,  we  have  a 
succession  of  paintings  of  nuns,  in  groups 
or  alone,  indoors  or  out  of  doors.  This 
book  of  the  commuter's  wife  belongs  dis- 
tinctly to  the  school  of  "  Elizabeth  and 
Her  German  Garden."  It  has,  however, 
with  the  same  attractive  subject  and 
grace  of  style  the  distinction  of  a  sweet 
spirit.  The  man  of  wrath  gives  place  to 
the  commuter,  a  much  more  agreeable 
person.     He  and  his  charming  gardener 


live  in  the  real  cotmtry,  "not  a  tailor- 
made  suburb,"  and  their  home  life  is  as 
delightful  as  their  flowers.  The  strug- 
gles of  suburbans  with  servants  and  other 
grim  necessities  of  life  form  a  humorous 
background  for  a  charming  story,  told 
as  only  a  widely  read  and  cultivated 
woman  could  tell  it.  The  gardener's 
father,  the  physician  with  his  favorite 
copy  of  Dodven's  Herball,  we  are  glad 
to  know.  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
with  bits  of  garden  where  flowers  grow 
in  as  reckless  profusion  as  in  a  seeds- 
man's catalogue.  In  short,  any  one  who 
likes  to  spend  an  hour  among  pleasant 
people  or  who  loves  flowers  will  enjoy 
this  "  Boke  of  a  Garden." 

Th«  House  With  the  Green  Shutters.  By 
George  Douglas.  New  York:  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  title  prepares  us  for  a  detecthrc 
story,  and  we  look  for  the  influence  of 
Conan  Doyle  and  Anna  Katharine  Greem. 
Vain  presage!  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  a  remorseless  analysis  of  life 
in  a  little  Scotch  village.  It  begins  like 
a  comedy,  steadily  deepens  in  intensity, 
and  ends  in  a  hideous  melodrama  of 
murder  and  suicide.  That  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  book  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  story  a  drunken 
son  brains  his  father  with  a  poker,  and 
later  takes  poison.  His  mother,  who  ex- 
hibits to  the  reader  her  breast  eaten  all 
out  with  cancer,  then  takes  counsel  with 
her  daughter,  who  punctuates  her  wails 
with  spitting  blood  (she  has  consunap- 
tion),  with  the  result  that  the  liwo 
wretched  women  drink  the  remainder  of 
the  poison,  and  make — to  use  the  moth- 
er's phrase — "  a  clean  sweep  "  of  the 
family.  It  is  a  bad  bird  that  fouls  its 
own  nest.  The  author  is  apparently  ai 
Scotchman,  and  yet  in  this  Scotch  village- 
there  is  not  a  single  persorj  of  either  ^■eir- 
der  who  could  obtain  a  certificate  of 
good  character.  If  this  be  Scotch  life„ 
we  are  glad  it  is  three  thousand  miles 
away.  And  yet  it  is  not  a  cheap  story 
of  horrors.  On  the  contrary,  the  author 
possesses  literary  gifts  of  an  exceeding- 
ly high  order,  and  the  hero  is  at  times 
terribly  impressive.  We  deeplv  regret 
to  see  so  much  mental  power  and  such 
literary  talent  wasted  in  the  portrayal  of 
characters  for  whom  the  author  has  ap- 
parently as  little  sympathy  as  the  reader. 
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The  Pact  of  th-.  Island  Empires 

An  event  of  the  first  importance  for 
the  future  history  of  the  world  is  the 
pubHcation  of  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan.  Now  we  know  why 
Marquis  Ito  resigned  his  premiership  of 
the  Japanese  Cabinet  and  took  a  trip  "  for 
his  health  "  around  the  world.  He  visited 
Washington  and  the  European  capitals, 
from  London  to  St.  Petersburg,  found 
that  he  could  not  secure  by  treaty  with 
Russia  the  objects  which  Japan  desires, 
and  then  "  for  his  health,"  as  the  winter 
trip  would  be  dangerous  for  him,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  on  his  way  to  Japan 
by  the  Red  Sea  route.  There  he  again 
saw  the  British  Premier  and  there  he 
speedily  agreed  with  Salisbury  and  Lans- 
downe  on  a  treaty  which  settles  for  some 
time  the  course  of  events  in  the  Farther 
East  The  secret  was  well  kept,  and  the 
announcement  was  the  greatest  diplo- 
matic surprise  of  recent  years. 

No  wonder  the  world  was  surprised. 
Great  Britain's  splendid  isolation  has 
been  her  boast.  But  here  that  isolation 
has  been  broken,  and  not  by  treaty  with 
any  nation  of  Europe  or  America,  but 
with  the  one  new  nation  of  the  East,  the 
one  nation  outside  of  Christendom  worth 
considering.  Now  the  two  mighty  island 
empires  of  the  world  are  in  mighty 
league,  for  peace  or  war,  with  a  com- 
bined power  which  no  foe  would  be  will- 
ing or  able  to  meet.  It  is  a  wonderful 
achievement,  and  one  to  excite  enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  its  courage  and  its 
purpose. 

For,  consider  what  it  can  and  will  do. 
We  give  its  provisions  elsewhere.  It 
declares  its  purpose  to  respect  the  integ- 
rity of  China  and  Korea.  That  is  a  re- 
nunciaticm  on  the  part  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  of  designs  of  annexa- 
ti<Mi.  But  it  declares  that  its  further  pur- 
pose is  to  withstand  the  dismemberment 
of  either  China  or  Korea  by  any  other 
Power.  The  one  Power  against  which 
this  combination  is  directed  is  Russia. 
Russia  now  holds  and  administers  Man- 
churia, which  is  a  part  of  China,  and 
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which,  under  the  understood  interpreta- 
tion of  this  treaty,  is  to  remain  a  part  of 
China.  But  Russia  has  doubtless  in- 
tended to  keep  her  hold  of  Manchuria, 
and  she  had  a  clear  purpose  to  secure  a 
port  in  Korea.  Both  these  purposes  the 
treaty  blocks. 

For,  if  Japan  alone  should  interpose 
a  veto  to  Russia's  further  extension  of 
her  territory,  she  would  probably  have 
the  advantage  in  a  war.  Russia  could 
not  bring  a  fleet  to  the  Pacific  to  match 
the  Japanese  fleet;  while  Japan's  splen- 
did army  could  be  more  speedily  set 
down  in  Korea  or  Manchuria  than  Rus- 
sia could  transport  her  army,  inferior, 
probablv,  in  discipline  and  equipment,  if 
much  larger  in  numbers,  by  the  way  of 
the  unfinished  and  unfurnished  single 
track  Siberian  Railway.  Japan  would 
hold  all  the  ports,  and  Russia  would  have 
to  call  the  help  of  the  French  fleet.  That 
combination  would  overcome  the  Japan- 
ese, but  here  the  treaty  puts  the  mighty 
and  invincible  British  fleet  behind  that 
of  Japan.  This  seems  positively  to  as- 
sure peace  and  the  declared  object  of  the 
treaty,  the  integrity  of  China  and  Korea. 

This  gives  China  and  Korea  a  chance 
to  test  their  ability  to  follow  the  example 
and  accept  the  tutelage  of  Japan  and  in- 
troduce and  assimilate  the  conditions  of 
modern  civilization.  .They  are  now  p>ro- 
tected.  China  and  Korea  can  snap  their 
fingers  at  Russia.  The  first  result  of  the 
announcement  was  the  refusal  by  China 
to  accept  an  unfavorable  Manchuria  Con- 
vention that  was  being  forced  upon  her. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  if 
left  alone,  and  given  the  chance  that 
Japan  had,  China  and  Korea  can  make 
worthy  nations.  This  treaty  bids  Russia 
and  Germany  and  France  to  keep  their 
hands  oflF,  and  Great  Britain  immediately 
proclaims  her  own  sincerity  by  practical- 
ly withdrawing  from  Wei-hai-wei.v_  Ger- 
many will  not  be  able  to  extend  her  terri- 
tories in  Shantung,  unless  at  the  cost  of 
joining  both  Russia  and  France  in  a 
naval  war  against  Great  Britain,  in  which 
case  she  would  have  to  consider  whether 
the  United  States  would  remain  ncotral. 
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Beyond  question  this  treaty  rehabili- 
tates Great  Britain  in  the  East.  It  is  a 
distinct  advantage  there  to  both  parties 
to  it.  Japan  would  not  have  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  the  fruits  of  her  war  with 
China  if  she  had  then  had  the  backing  of 
Great  Britain.  The  bearing  on  Russia, 
Germany  and  France  is  equally  clear;  it 
estops  their  possible  or  probable  advance. 
It  is  aimed  at  them,  and  especially  at 
Russia,  altho  the  Russian  press  makes  a 
virtue  of  the  situation  and  declares  that 
Russia  is  equally  pledged  to  the  integ- 
rity of  China,  and  so  has  no  objection 
to  the  treaty. 

But  for  Great  Britain  there  is  another 
serious  danger  to  be  considered.  It  is 
true  that  the  treaty  protects  British  in- 
terests in  the  Far  East;  but  what  will 
Russia  do,  if  she  is  diverted  for  a  while 
from  her  purpose  in  the  East?  That  she 
will  hold  on  to  Manchuria  as  long  as  she 
can  we  may  believe ;  but  if  she  can  make 
no  advance  there,  or  must  withdraw, 
where  will  she  make  her  next  move? — 
for  move  she  will.  Possibly  in  Turkey, 
but  more  likely  in  Persia  and  Afghanis- 
tan, and  in  either  country  she  must  meet 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  to  the  advantage 
of  Great  Britain  that  Russia  should  reach 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  effort  to  annex 
Persia  or  Afghanistan  would  involve 
either  war  or  a  division  of  both  coun- 
tries between  the  two  Powers.  In  a  war 
over  these  territories  of  Western  Asia 
Great  Britain  could  ask  or  get  no  help 
from  Japan  nor  from  any  other  Power. 
The  help  of  France  given  to  Russia 
would  be  purely  on  the  sea,  where  Eng- 
land could  probably  hold  her  own;  but 
such  a  war  is  not  probable.  The  fighting 
would  probably  be  confined  to  the  land 
forces,  and  we  think  that  with  all  India 
to  draw  recruits  from,  Russia  would  find 
that  she  was  well  matched.  Yet  here  lies 
the  danger. 

America  is  not  directly  concerned.  We 
maintain  our  "  splendid  isolation."  It  is 
not  our  policy  to  tie  ourselves  to  possible 
war  in  concert  with,  or  against,  any  other 
nation.  And  yet  the  United  States  can 
only  sympathize  with  the  purpose  of  this 
compact.  Its  purpose  is  our  purpose, 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
China,  and  the  consequent  open  door  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  which  we 
have  championed.  Thus  far  we  can  be 
asked  to  give  nothing  but  sympathy,  and 


that  moral  support  which  may  be  worth 
much  or  little.  Yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  Great  Britain  has  interests 
in  the  East  which  are  imperiled,  so  have 
we.  We  are  nearer  to  China  than  is 
England,  and  our  trade  may  soon  be 
equal  to  hers,  and  the  shutting  up  of 
Manchuria  would  mean  as  much  to  us 
as  to  her.  The  time  may  come  when  we 
shall  awake  to  a  sense  of  our  duty  as  a 
nation  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
We  can  imagine  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  add  our  veto  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  and  the  possession  of 
the  Philippines  and  of  a  powerful  and 
well  equipped  fleet  will  give  us  elements 
of  strength  that  will  make  for  influence 
and  peace. 

Unlimited  Legal  Privileges 

The  widening  inequality  of  private 
fortune,  which  threatens  the  future  of 
republican  institutions  in  America,  would 
not  have  been  possible  if  we  had  not 
created  legal  privileges  for  daring  finan- 
ciers to  exploit.  Whether  we  shall  fur- 
ther subject  the  "  masses  "  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  to  the  power  and  the 
patronage  of  a  class  of  multimillionaires 
until  the  American  republic,  like  the 
Roman  republic  of  old,  has  become  a 
mere  tradition  of  history,  the  people 
themselves  must  say.  By  continuing  to 
create  inequalities  of  legal  privilege  they 
can  transform  the  republic  into  a  pluto- 
cratic empire,  composed  of  millions  of 
toiling  coloni  working  without  material 
reward  or  inward  joy  to  pander  to  the 
lusts  and  ambitions  of  a  pitiless  circle  of 
tribute  takers.  The  transformation  can 
be  prevented  by  reversing  a  policy  that 
perhaps  we  have  too  long  maintained, 
and  by  studying,  henceforth,  the  possi- 
bilities of  equality  before  the  law. 

Our  phrase,  "  inequality  of  legal  privi- 
lege," is  tautological,  but  we  have  used 
it  because,  in  this  instance  as  in  many 
others,  the  tautological  phrase  is  emphat- 
ic. Any  privilege,  in  the  legal  sense  of 
the  word,  is  a  special,  a  particular,  an 
extraordinary  right;  something  apart 
from  the  great  body  of  common  rights 
which  all  citizens  enjoy.  The  creation  of 
any  privilege,  therefore,  is  the  creation  of 
legal  inequality.  All  special  legislation 
is  a  creation  of  legal  inequality.  The 
creation  of  a  legal  or  artificial  personal- 
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ity  is  a  creation  of  privilege  and,  there- 
fore, of  legal  inequality.  Above  all,  most 
extraordinary  is  the  creation  of  inequal- 
ity by  a  bestowal  upon  any  corporation 
of  the  right  to  resort  to  condemnation 
proceedings  and  to  evict  men  from  their 
holdings  of  land  through  an  exercise  of 
the  State's  power  of  eminent  domain. 

In  the  nature  of  things  those  who  en- 
joy privileges  have  greater  opportuni- 
ties to  get  rich  than  those  who  are  with- 
out privileges.  Conceivably,  however, 
the  privileges  might  be  too  unimportant 
to  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the  economic 
struggle  for  existence.  No  one  need  pre- 
dict disaster  to  popular  institutions  be- 
cause the  inventor  of  an  unimportant  im- 
provement in  the  carpenter's  bit  or  the 
blacksmith's  hammer  is  granted  a  patent, 
or  because  the  author  of  a  book  of  verses 
receives  a  copyright.  It  is  when  legal 
privilege  gives  control  of  vast  commer- 
cial or  industrial  opportunities  that  the 
people  should  arouse  themselves  to  un- 
derstand exactly  what  they  are  doing  and 
what  will  come  of  their  policy.  It  is  in 
the  creation  of  legal  privileges  practically 
without  limit,  and  in  the  permission  to 
exploit  legal  privilege  zvithout  limit  that 
danger  lies. 

Let  us  look  at  an  example,  one  which 
is  at  this  moment  engaging  general  at- 
tention. Years  ago  privileges  were 
granted  by  acts  of  the  State  Legislature 
at  Albany  to  numerous  unimportant  cor- 
porations to  lay  iron  tracks  in  the  streets 
of  New  York  City  for  horse-car  traffic. 
This  was  legal  privilege,  involving  both 
the  corporate  form  of  organization  and 
the  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  State's 
eminent  domain.  It  enabled  a  few  fami- 
lies to  make  moderate  fortunes.  No 
company,  however,  occupied  many  miles 
of  streets.  In  the  course  of  time  con- 
solidations were  efifected.  Some  compa- 
nies bought  out  others,  some  companies 
leased  lines  of  others.  At  length  a  new 
factor  was  thrown  into  the  problem. 
Electricity  was  successfully  applied  to 
both  motor  and  stationary  machinery. 
Patent  rights  of  incalculable  financial 
value  were  secured  by  corporations.  Com- 
bination on  a  great  scale  at  once  began. 
The  Third  Avenue  Railway  Company  and 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company 
appeared  in  the  politics  and  in  the  streets 
of  New  York.  One  after  another,  and 
with   great   rapidity,   the   old   street   car 


companies  disappeared  from  observation. 
They  had  been  bought  out  or  taken  over 
on  leases  by  the  new  corporations.  In 
each  case  the  stock  of  the  disappearing 
concern  received  a  high  valuation.  Other 
stocks  and  bonds,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
were  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  "  water," 
and  enormous  interest  obligations  for  a 
traveling  public  to  pay,  came  into  exist- 
ence. Yet  the  final  stage  of  this  "  inte- 
gration "  of  corporate  organizations  had 
not  been  reached.  The  Metropolitan  in- 
terest absorbed  the  Third  Avenue  inter- 
est, and  now  a  further  deal  is  under  way. 
The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany leases  its  interests  to  the  "  Inter- 
Urban  Street  Railway,"  and  the  latter, 
in  turn,  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  Metro- 
politan Securities  Company,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet. 

Here,  we  ask  our  readers  to  observe, 
is  an  indefinite  extension  of  legal  privi- 
lege, an  indefinite  expansion  of  oppor- 
tunity to  create  fortunes  by  the  exploita- 
tion of  privilege.  The  whole  process,  we 
beg  our  readers  also  to  observe,  is  tech- 
nically legal  from  beginning  to  end. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
language  of  those  hot-headed  critics  of 
our  economic  conditions  who  call  the 
great  corporation  magnates  "  gangs  of 
robbers."  The  corporation  magnates  can 
well  afford  to  keep  within  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Their  chief  opportunities  are 
not  secured  to  them  by  high-handed  il- 
legality. They  are  obtained  in  the  au- 
thentic form  of  legal  privileges,  bestowed 
by  the  people.  If  the  destruction  of  re- 
publican equality  is  threatened,  the  peo- 
ple themselves  are  to  blame. 

Yet  the  blame  is  not  that  which  is  de- 
served by  such  as  knowingly  commit 
folly.  It  is  reasonably  clear  that  the 
American  people  have  not  yet  compre- 
hended the  difference  between  a  moral 
obligation  and  a  mere  policy  of  expedi- 
ency, or  the  difference  between  a  policy 
which  is  expedient  within  certain  bounds 
but  which  may  become  in  the  highest  de- 
gree inexpedient  if  indefinitely  extended. 
The  average  American  undoubtedly 
thinks  of  private  property  as  sacred,  as 
a  moral  institution  not  to  be  discussed 
in  the  language  of  expediency.  He  has 
drifted  into  a  habit  of  thinking  of  privi- 
leges created  by  law,  and  enjoyed  by 
corporations,  as  equally  sacred  with  the 
private  property  of  an  individual  citizen 
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in  his  homestead  or  his  shop.  He  forgets 
that  while  the  older  forms  of  private 
property  are  grounded  in  common  rights 
enjoyed  equally  by  all  men  of  reasonable 
thrift,  the  newer  forms  of  corporate 
privilege  are  highly  special  creations,  the 
existence  of  which  in  any  community  is 
purely  a  question  of  expediency,  and  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  a  question  of  moral 
right.  Above  all,  they  forget  that  even 
if  these  highly  specialized  privileges  can 
be  shown  to  be  expedient  on  a  small  scale 
and  when  kept  within  limits,  they  may 
be  highly  inexpedient  when  created  with- 
out limit  or  restraint  of  any  sort. 

To  bring  our  argument  to  a  point,  we 
put  a  case  to  our  readers  soberly  to  think 
about.  If  it  is  good  public  policy  to  cre- 
ate a  corporation  to  do  a  specific  kind  of 
work,  and  to  enjoy  specific  privileges,  is 
it  equally  good  policy  to  permit  that  cor- 
poration to  lease  its  privileges  and  op- 
portunities to  another  corporation  which, 
in  like  manner,  may  lease  yet  other  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  from  yet  other 
corporations  without  limit,  and,  having 
combined  all  these  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities under  one  control,  proceed  at 
pleasure  to  lease  them  all  to  a  yet  greater 
corporation,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum? 
How  long  do  our  readers  suppose  that 
such  republican  institutions  as  the  found- 
ers of  our  nation  dreamed  of  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  if  no  limit  is  ever  to  be 
set  to  the  creation  and  exploitation  of 
legal  privilege? 

Great    Fortunes    That    Have 
Grown  in  Foul  Soil 

When  the  rapid  growth  of  enormous 
private  fortunes  is  due  to  continuous  and 
unpunished  violation  of  law,  the  ques- 
tions suggested  by  it  may  be  not  less  im- 
portant than  those  considered  above  in 
what  has  been  said  there  about  the  un- 
limited exploitation  of  the  inequalities 
of  legal  privilege. 

The  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of 
American  private  fortunes  are  those  de- 
rived chiefly  from  industrial  combina- 
tions and  railroads.  In  the  case  of  rail- 
road fortunes,  as  a  rule,  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  accumulation  has  been 
drawn  from  combinations  of  manufac- 
turers ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  recent  years 


the  so-called  "  trust  "  fortunes  have  been 
increased  by  a  considerable  interest  in 
railways.  These  two  sources  of  great 
wealth  are  closely  related,  however,  in 
another  way,  of  which  the  public  has  had 
some  knowledge  for  years  past.  We  re- 
fer to  the  unjust  and  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation in  railway  freight  rates. 

"  It  is  incontestable,"  says  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  in  its  recent  final  re- 
port, "  that  many  of  the  great  industrial 
combinations  had  their  origin  in  railroad 
discrimination.  This  has  been  empha- 
sized many  times  in  the  history  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  of  the  great 
monopolies  dealing  in  live  stock,  dressed 
beef  and  other  products."  Information 
as  to  such  discrimination  at  the  present 
time,  the  Commission  says,  is  "  difficult 
to  obtain,"  because  it  involves  proof  of 
criminal  conduct.  But  a  large  quantity 
of  it  was  , obtained  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  as  this  very  re- 
port shows.  There  is  much  testimony 
on  this  point  in  the  volumes  published  by 
the  Industrial  Commission  and  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  railroad  Commission.  In 
his  supplementary  statement  of  thirty 
pages,  Mr.  Phillips  (of  the  Industrial 
Commission)  makes  an  efifective  use  of 
it,  saying  that  such  discrimination  is 
shown  by  the  Commission's  investiga- 
tions to  have  been  "  the  most  potent  fac- 
tor in  establishing  and  maintaining  mo- 
nopolies." 

The  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law  were  based,  said  the  Senate 
Committee  when  the  bill  was  reported, 
"  upon  the  theory  that  such  discrimina- 
tion is  the  paramount  evil  chargeable 
against  the  operation  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  United  States."  The 
law  has  not  been  enforced ;  the  evil,  altho 
less  widely  prevalent,  still  exists.  Some 
combinations  that  were  founded  upon 
and  nourished  by  it  have  become  so  pow- 
erful and  rich  that  they  no  longer  depend 
so  much  upon  these  unjust  and  unlawful 
advantages.  But  there  is  evidence  in 
the  Commission's  report  that  they  still 
make  use  of  them. 

While  it  is  true  that  combination  per- 
mits some  economies  of  production  and 
distribution,  it  is  by  means  of  unlawful 
rate  discrimination  rather  than  by  such 
economies  that  some  of  our  greatest  cor- 
porations have  driven  small  competitor? 
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to  the  wall.  And  in  some  instances, 
where  independent  competitors  are  still 
engaged  in  business,  freight  rates  skill- 
fully arranged  with  respect  to  their 
sources  of  supply  and  their  markets  are 
now  continually  working  to  their  serious 
disadvantage.  This  is  a  matter  of  trust- 
worthy testimony.  The  proofs  can  be 
found  in  the  Commission's  book  and  in 
official  reports  to  which  reference  is 
therein  made. 

There  are  no  darker  pages  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilized  human  industry  than 
those  which  tell  the  story  of  this  wicked 
secret  discrimination — "  always  in  favor 
of  the  strong  and  against  the  weak,"  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
says — by  which  so  many  honest  citizens 
have  been  inexorably  forced  to  financial 
ruin  or  excluded  from  their  chosen  in- 
dustry for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  hard 
hearted  men.  There  is  nothing  so  hos- 
tile to  the  spirit  of  fair  play  that  lives  in 
the  breasts  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people.  And  this  discrimina- 
tion has  been  practiced  by  agreeing  cor- 
porations, railway  and  manufacturing,  to 
which  the  people  have  given  the  powers 
thus  abused. 

Some  of  our  greatest  private  fortunes 
which  loom  up  to  make  a  new  sky-line 
for  the  American  social  system — like  that 
which  the  towering  structures  of  New 
York  present  to  the  eye  of  the  sight-seer 
in  the  upper  bay — have  grown  rankly  in 
this  foul  soil  of  cruel  injustice  and  even 
criminal  violation  of  law.  The  power 
accompanying  the  wealth  thus  gained  has 
been  used  skillfully  to  increase  the  accu- 
mulation by  devising  new  schemes  of 
combination,  by  exploiting  municipal 
franchises  and  by  projects  of  overcapi- 
talization and  inflation  which  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
years  these  fortunes  have  risen  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  now  the  ideal  measure 
of  wealth  has  been  so  enlarged  that  a  cor- 
poration financier  whose  accumulations 
are  estimated  to  be  $40,000,000  explains 
his  retirement  from  business  by  the  re- 
mark that  he  has  never  desired  to  be  "  a 
very  rich  man." 

With  respect  to  fortunes  having  the 
origin  and  growth  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  immediate  question  is  not 
whether  the  existence  of  such  accumu- 
lations in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  is  for 


the  public  good,  or  whether  the  exploita- 
tion of  inequalities  of  legal  privilege 
should  be  restrained  by  new  limits,  but 
whether  the  acquisition  of  enormous 
wealth  by  clearly  unjust  and  unlawful 
means  should  not  be  prevented.  Even 
if  the  mere  existence  of  such  gigantic 
fortunes  be  not  a  menace  to  the  public 
welfare,  there  is  such  a  menace  in  the 
acquisition  and  the  continuous  enlarge- 
ment of  them  by  injustice  and  violation 
of  law.  And  so  to  our  question  there  is 
but  one  answer.  But  the  problem  of  pre- 
vention is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  solved. 
For  some  years  past  little  or  no  progress 
toward  the  solution  of  it  has  been  made 
by  either  legislators  or  courts.  Earnest 
consideration  of  it,  so  clearly  demanded 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people, 
has  been  avoided  at  Washington.  If  it 
shall  continue  to  be  neglected  by  Con- 
gress the  public  will  gradually  but  surely 
reach  the  conclusion  that  in  Government 
ownership  of  the  railways  lies  the  only 
remedy. 

"  The    Americanization    of    the 
World  " 

Mr.  William  T.  Stead  is  a  master  of 
sensations,  and  the  title  of  his  Review  of 
Reviews  "  Annual  "  is  another  proof  of 
his  skill.  His  proposition  is  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  are  being 
rapidly  adopted  by  other  nations,  and  that 
it  is  far  from  unlikely,  now  that  we  have 
begun  to  expand,  that  the  other  nations 
should  seek  annexation  or  a  looser  fed- 
eration with  us. 

For  see  what  has  already  happened. 
Canada  is  more  American  than  English. 
To  be  sure  there  is  now  little  talk  of  an- 
nexation, but  very  wise  men  expect  and 
desire  it.  To  the  South  the  United 
States  has  not  only  set  the  example  for 
the  constitution  of  every  Government, 
and  Brazil  is  the  last  country  to  expel  its 
empire  and  set  up  a  republic ;  but  the 
Isthmian  Canal  will  enhance  the  gravita- 
tion which  draws  all,  at  least  of  North 
America,  toward  its  predominant  center. 

When  we  look  across  the  Atlantic, 
there  first  is  Ireland,  an  island  whose 
people  detest  their  British  connection  and 
would  be  delighted  if  some  opportunity 
should  give  them  the  liberty  to  join  the 
country  to  which  millions  of  their  people. 
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who  show  a  genius  for  government,  have 
gone  before.  And  if  Ireland  should  de- 
cide to  secede  England  would  not  say  no. 
We  are  not  so  sure  of  this  as  is  Mr.  Stead, 
but  when  Ireland  proposes  to  leave  Eng- 
land for  this  little  governmental  trip 
across  the  Atlantic,  why,  as  Mr.  Stead 
suggests,  should  not  the  larger  island 
follow?  In  such  a  union,  he  says,  Great 
Britain  would  not  be  the  predominant 
partner.  Already  the  primacy  in  popu- 
lation is  with  us,  and  the  primacy  in  en- 
terprise and  trade  as  well  is  now  either 
acknowledged  or  feared.  What  a  grand 
thought  it  would  be,  that  of  the  union 
of  all  the  English  speaking  nations  in  one 
trust  of  nations !  The  British  Colonies 
would  all  follow,  if  they  do  not  precede. 
The  idea  is  inspiring,  and,  we  may  say, 
intoxicating — first  Jamaica,  then  Canada, 
then  Australia  and  South  Africa.  When 
Australia  a  few  months  ago  created  its 
new  constitution,  it  went  for  its  model 
not  to  England,  but  to  the  United  States. 
Already  every  British  colony  is  in  its  in- 
stitutions and  character  more  like  the 
United  States  than  like  England.  Not 
one  of  them  has  a  hereditary  nobility ;  not 
one  of  them  has  an  established  Church; 
and  the  nobility  and  the  Church  are  the 
peculiar  and  picturesque  institutions  of 
Great  Britain  which  distinguish  that 
country  from  the  United  States. 

But  how  about  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Mr.  Stead  has  the  hardihood,  or  the 
prophetic  vision,  to  see  the  future  Amer- 
icanization of  the  non-English  speaking 
nations.  The  German  emigration  per- 
sistently comes  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  reflex  wave  of  influence  is  of  im- 
mense power.  At  present  Emperor  Wil- 
liam is  the  great  protagonist  of  Ameri- 
can influence  in  Europe;  but  he  utterly 
fails  to  drive  Germans  into  the  German 
colonies  of  Africa.  The  effort  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  to  establish  a  commer- 
cial Zollverein  against  the  United  States 
is  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  first  step 
toward  the  federation  of  Europe  with 
America,  of  Germany,  of  Austria,  of 
France,  already  Americanized  in  its  form 
of  government,  and  of  the  rest,  will  come 
through  reciprocity  treaties,  but  it  will 
not  stop  there. 

One  of  the  oddest  chapters  in  Mr. 
Stead's  "  Annual  "  is  that  in  which  hi 
treats  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Ameri- 
can missionaries  are  rapidly  disentegrat- 


ing  the  hard  ignorance  and  submissive- 
ness  of  the  people.  The  capture  of  Miss 
Stone  has  stirred  the  Americans  to  deep 
indignation.  Robert  College,  the  Girls' 
College  at  Constantinople,  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College,  and  other  similar  in- 
stitutions, have  had  a  mighty  influence 
in  educating  the  youth  of  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  in  the  principles  of  American 
liberty.  Young  Turkey  is  American 
where  it  is  not  French.  Cobden  once 
suggested,  half  playfully,  that  Turkey 
should  be  handed  over  to  an  American 
syndicate  for  government. 

And  China?  And  Japan?  Why, 
Japan  is  already  half  Americanized.  It 
was  Commodore  Perry  that  opened  Ja- 
pan, and  the  Japanese  have  just  set  up  a 
monument  in  his  honor.  It  was  Ameri- 
cans that  were  the  first  tutors  of  Japan 
in  modern  civilization.  Japan  and  China 
sit  opposite  to  America,  our  neighbors 
across  the  neighborly  sea.  We  have  just 
begun  the  direct  Americanization  of  the 
Philippines,  with  our  teachers  and  our 
Taft;  and  we  have  been  foremost  with 
our  missionaries  in  China;  and  we  have 
taken  a  front  rank  in  the  eflfort  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  China,  as  we  have 
to  infuse  it  with  the  ideas  of  Christianity, 
while  never  seeking  to  secure  any  terri- 
torial possessions  at  her  expense,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Olney's  fear. 

And  India?  India  goes  with  Great 
Britain,  and  America's  influence  is  now 
not  small  in  India,  as  one  sees  who  reads 
Secretary  Barton's  report  of  his  visit  to 
the  American  missions  in  India,  where 
many  hundreds  of  our  countrymen  are 
at  work,  and  where  a  Chicago  girl  is 
Vice-Empress. 

In  this  remarkable  brochure  Mr.  Stead 
is  only  repeating  and  illustrating  the 
ideas  presented  nearly  ten  years  ago  by 
that  extraordinary  millionaire  and 
prophet,  Mr.  Carnegie.  It  was  so  long 
ago  that  he  published  his  article  "  Look 
Ahead,"  in  The  North  American  Review, 
which  he  has  since  followed  with  his 
"  Triumphant  Democracy."  His  favorite 
thought  is  of  a  federation  of  the  English 
speaking  world,  the  leadership  of  which 
belongs  to  America.  Mr.  Frank  Stock- 
ton is  right  when  he  says  that  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  cost  us  the  loss  of  Britain. 
Mr.  Carnegie  expects  that  what  was  lost 
on  either  side  then  will  be  recovered  by 
both.     He  wrote  in  1892: 
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"  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  but  I  say 
that  as  surely  as  the  sun  in  heaven  once  shone 
upon  Britain  and  America  united,  so  surely  is 
it  one  morning  to  rise  and  shine  upon  and 
greet  again  the  Reunited  States  of  the  British 
American  Union." 

It  is  a  fair  and  not  a  far  vision  of 
prophecy ;  a  farther  vision  was  that  of 
Tennyson's  "  Federation  of  the  World." 
The  old  men  are  wise  who  see  visions  and 
the  young  men  who  dream  dreams.  We 
live  in  an  age,  like  that  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  when  visions  and  dreams 
come  true. 

Governor  Taft's  Testimony 

It  is  proper  that  the  Senatorial  inves- 
tigation into  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the 
Philippines  should  begin  with  the  elabo- 
rate testimony  of  the  man  who  best 
knows  the  whole  facts — namely,  Gover- 
nor Taft  himself.  We  have  given  else- 
where a  resume  of  his  statements,  and 
we  need  here  to  say  little  more  than 
that  his  clear  and  frank  elucidation  of  the 
conditions  there  should  receive  the  credit 
and  carry  the  weight  which  they  can 
properly  claim. 

What  we  want  especially  to  make  clear 
is,  that  the  military  period  in  the  archi- 
pelago is  now  substantially  ended,  and 
that  we  should  not  speak  or  think  of  war 
as  going  on  there,  but  should  understand 
that  this  is  a  period  of  civil  reconstruc- 
tion. The  military  posts  should  be  with- 
drawn with  all  speed,  and  the  soldiers  as 
little  as  possible  in  evidence.  In  place  of 
soldiers,  a  native  constabulary  must  now 
preserve  the  peace,  and  native  officials  be 
utilized  just  as  far  as  can  be  done  with 
an  honest  administration.  We  can  well 
understand  that  General  Chaffee  will 
naturally  magnify  his  office  and  desire  to 
maintain  its  continuance,  but  the  policy 
of  peace  is  not  that  of  war.  We  conceal 
our  soldiers  ;  we  put  our  police  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

In  this  connection  we  must  consider 
the  very  important  petition  presented  to 
Congress  by  the  largest  and  the  most 
loyal  of  the  parties  that  have  sprung  up 
among  the  Filipinos.  What  they  ask,  as 
the  chief  boon,  is  no  more  than  ought  to 
be  granted — namely,  the  full  annexation 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  or- 
ganization as  one  or  more  territories  of 
the  United  States,  with  representation  by 


a  delegate  or  two  in  Congress.  Our  aim 
is  no  less  the  liberty  and  self-government 
of  all  the  territory  acquired  by  us  than 
it  is  the  aim  of  our  scuttling  opponents. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day  or 
a  year,  but  we  have  already  made  splen- 
did progress  toward  it;  and  we  shall  go 
forward  and  not  backward.  We  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  not  be  our  policy  to  "  ad- 
minister "  our  new  possessions,  but  to 
have  them  administer  and  govern  them- 
selves, under  our  protection.  At  present 
the  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  consumma- 
tion is  likely  to  be  the  army.  While 
there  is  co-operation,  to  a  certain  extent, 
between  the  civil  and  the  military  gov- 
ernment, yet  the  great  majority  of  the 
army,  rank  and  file,  by  an  old  heritage, 
are  imbued  with  the  "  nigger  "  theory  as 
applied  to  the  natives  of  the  islands,  and 
look  down  on  them  with  a  contempt 
which  is  slow  to  allow  that  they  can  hold 
honorable  office  and  be  fit  to  rule.  This 
has  done  and  is  doing  great  harm,  and 
yAW  do  more  until  Congress  stands  by 
and  extends  the  principles  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Philippines  as  outlined 
by  President  McKinley,  and,  we  believe, 
firmly  maintained  by  President  Roose- 
velt. 

It  is  unfortunate,  tho  quite  natural, 
that  the  daily  press  should  be  so  depend- 
ent on  the  Associated  Press  for  their 
news  from  the  Philippines.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  correspondent  is  an  ex-offi- 
cer of  the  British  Army,  who  tried 
orange-raising  in  Florida,  then  became 
correspondent  when  we  were  fighting  in 
Cuba.  He  acquired  a  great  hold  on  Gen- 
eral Chaffee — a  thing  nearly  unprec- 
edented with  correspondents — and  dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  Peking  he  messed 
at  General  Chaffee's  table.  Since  he  was 
transferred  to  Manila,  about  September 
1st,  the  cables  home  have  given  daily 
bulletins  of  what  General  Chaffee  was 
doing.  Besides  the  fair  share  of  facts 
there  have  been  wild  rumors  and  unveri- 
fied statements  of  every  description, 
mostly  cabled  as  facts,  and  usually  after- 
ward disproved  in  the  course  of  events. 
He  apparently  does  not  know  much  of 
American  civil  institutions,  and  he  ap- 
parently cares  less.  Rarely  does  he  take 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  is  going  on 
in  civil  government  circles  (under  which 
are  now  the  largest  and  most  important 
parts  of  the  archipelago.)     As  he  and  the 
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only  other  correspondent  of  a  New  York 
paper  "  syndicate "  pretty  largely,  the 
only  other  source  of  cable  news  is  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  Associated  Press. 
Thus  a  very  imperfect  impression  of  the 
situation  has  been  given  to  people  at 
home  the  past  four  months.  If  General 
Chaffee  had  spent  less  time  worrying 
about  perfectly  well-disposed  and  peace- 
ful provinces  under  the  Civil  Governor 
and  more  time  attending  to  those  prov- 
inces under  his  own  control,  the  situation 
in  the  only  two  remaining  foci  of  insur- 
rection, Samar  and  Batangas,  would,  we 
are  convinced,  long  since  have  been  bet- 
tered. 

We  deeply  regret  that  Mr.  Taft  should 
have  been  obliged  to  confess  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  cases  of  cruel 
tortures  of  Filipinos,  mostly  committed 
by  Macabebes,  but  in  some  cases  by 
American  soldiers,  in  their  search  for 
concealed  arms.  The  disgrace  cannot  be 
denied,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  crime  has  been  punished.  Other  con- 
ditions, as  to  the  encouragement  of  in- 
toxication and  vice,  have  been  far  from 
creditable,  altho  we  have  not  felt  it  our 
duty  to  exploit  them.  The  sentiment 
among  army  officers  on  these  subjects  is 
distinctly  lower  than  among  the  people. 
It  is  sad  that  our  soldiers  should  enter 
the  army  temperate  and  chaste,  and  come 
out  with  an  increased  percentage  that  are 
intemperate  and  dissolute.  We  know 
that  an  army  is  no  school  of  morals,  and 
for  this  reason  also,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  Filipinos  themselves,  we  de- 
sire the  speediest  substitution  of  civil  for 
military  rule  in  the  archipelago. 

Paderewski's  Opera 

While  it  may  be  true  in  the  sphere  of 
commerce  that  demand  always  creates  a 
supply,  in  the  musical  world  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  There  has  been  for 
many  years  a  great  demand  for  new  and 
good  operas,  but  the  supply  has  been 
exceedingly  limited,  altho  a  fortune 
awaits  the  successful  composer.  It  is 
true  that  Italy  produces  at  least  half  a 
hundred  new  operas  every  year,  and  Ger- 
many almost  as  many ;  but  usually  all  of 
these  are  annuals,  flourishing  one  brief 
season  (if  they  survive  the  first  three 
nights,  which  seldom  happens),  and  then 
passing  out  of  sight  and^j^^iory. 


In  view  of  these  facts,  an  operatic  suc- 
cess means  a  great  deal  more  than  a  lit- 
erary success,  which  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day occurrence,  while  of  successful 
operas  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  have 
been  written  since  the  death  of  Wagner, 
nearly  two  decades  ago.  One  must  bear 
these  things  in  mind  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  joy  of  music-lovers  over  the 
genuine  success  of  Paderewski's  first 
opera,  "  Manru,"  which  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  America  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House  last  Friday,  amid 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  such  as 
had  not  been  witnessed  there  for  years. 
It  meant  for  opera-goers  an  addition  to 
the  limited  list  of  popular  operas,  which 
is  ever  getting  smaller;  it  meant  the  op- 
portunity not  only  of  enjoying  some  good 
new  music,  but  of  hearing  favorite  sing- 
ers in  new  roles. 

Inasmuch  as  Paderewski  has  been  for 
years  America's,  and  especially  New 
York's,  favorite  among  all  visiting  or 
other  musicians,  it  is  natural  to  suspect 
that  his  personal  popularity  had  more 
or  less  to  do  with  the  cordial  reception 
of  his  opera.  No  doubt  it  had.  It  was 
]/artly  responsible  for  the  house  being 
crowded,  instead  of  half  empty,  as  it  is 
apt  to  be  when  a  novelty  is  produced. 
The  public  has  been  fooled  so  often  that 
it  has  become  wary.  But  in  Pader- 
ewski every  one  had  confidence,  for  he 
was  known  to  be  an  excellent  composer 
as  well  as  the  greatest  of  living  pianists. 
There  was,  moreover,  the  knowledge 
that  "  Manru  "  has  been  produced  since 
last  May  in  six  foreign  cities  already — 
I^resden,  Lemberg,  Cracow,  Amster- 
dam, Cologne  and  Zurich — invariably 
with  success.  There  was,  therefore,  lit- 
tle risk  of  disappointment,  and  the  ticket 
speculators  who  understood  the  situation 
reaped  a  rich  harvest. 

When  Paderewski  sits  at  the  piano  in 
Carnegie  Hall  nothing  is  ever  applauded 
(|uite  so  frantically  as  his  playing  of 
Liszt's  Hungarian  rhapsodies.  These 
rhapsodies  are  epics  in  which  Liszt  has 
woven  together  Magyar  melodies  of  love, 
war  and  various  other  pursuits  and  pas- 
sions that  stir  the  human  soul.  Pader- 
ewski's "  Manru  "  may  be  looked  on  as 
a  dramatic  rhapsody  of  a  similar  scope ; 
but  while  Liszt  borrowed  his  tunes  from 
the  gipsies,  Paderewski  had  to  create  his 
own.     The  spirit,  however,  is  the  same 
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in  both  cases — a  wild,  lawless  rhythmic 
abandon  which  makes  the  music  usually 
sound  like  an  improvisation,  after  the 
fashion  of  gipsy  bands.  In  being  a 
gipsy  opera  "  Manru  "  resembles  *'  Car- 
men," the  most  popular  of  all  operas 
apart  from  the  Wagnerian  repertory. 
Paderewski  has  not  escaped  the  Wagner- 
ian influence  as  regards  the  structure  of 
his  opera,  the  continuous  orchestral  mel- 
ody, and  the  use  of  leading  motives ;  but 
apart  from  that,  his  music  is  nearly  al- 
ways his  own.  There  is  but  little  sug- 
gestion of  Bizet's  opera  in  it. 

Nor  does  the  plot  of  "  Manru  "  in  any 
way  resemble  that  of  "  Carmen."  In 
Bizet's  opera  the  interest  centers  in  a 
gipsy  cigaret  girl,  who  ensnares  one 
man  and  subsequently  abandons  him  and 
bestows  her  fickle  love  on  a  toreador. 
In  "  Manru  "  the  interest  centers  in  a 
man — a  gipsy  who  abandons  his  wife  of 
another  race  and  goes  back  to  his  first 
love,  a  black-eyed,  coquettish  gipsy 
maiden.  But  in  this  case  we  have  some- 
thing more  complex  than  a  story  of  in- 
dividual fickle  passion.  Manru  strug- 
gles hard  and  persistently  against  his 
fickle  gipsy  impulses,  but  the  combina- 
tion against  him  finally  becomes  irresisti- 
ble. Apart  from  the  charms  of  the 
gipsy  maiden,  there  is  the  offer  of  his 
tribe's  chieftainship,  and  the  contemptu- 
ous treatment  of  the  Galicians  in  his  new 
sphere.  But  all  these  things,  and  even 
the  irresistible  gipsy  impulse  to  roam 
about  homeless,  might  have  been  over- 
come had  it  not  been  for  the  gipsy  fiddle. 
Music  aggravates  the  gipsy's  nature  to 
a  frenzy  of  lawlessness,  and  when  the 
magic  charm  of  gipsy  music  was  added 
to  the  other  motives  and  temptations, 
Manru  was  lost. 

It  was  doubtless  this  phase  of  the  plot 
that  appealed  most  powerfully  to  Pader- 
ewski's  imagination.  It  was  a  challenge 
to  the  composer  to  show  that  an  art- 
musician,  no  less  than  these  wild  fiddlers, 
caft  write  strains  illustrating  the  irresti- 
ble  sway  of  music  over  those  susceptible 
to  its  charms.  And  he  has  succeeded 
marvelously.  His  gipsy  music  is  more 
characteristic,  has  more  local  color,  than 
Bizet's ;  and  while  his  fount  of  melodic 
invention  flows  less  freely,  in  rhythmic 
variety  and  impulsiveness  he  excels  even 
the  immortal  composer  of  "  L'Arlesi- 
enne,"  while  his  orchestral  score  is  a  joy 


from  beginning  to  end.  Allowing  for  all 
shortcomings,  inevitable  in  a  first  work 
for  the  stage,  "  Manru  "  may  be  safely 
pronounced  the  best  grand  opera  written 
since  the  appearance  of  "  Carmen." 

Before  the  date  of  another 


Welcome  to 
Prince  Henry 


issue  of  The  Independ- 
ent Prince  Henry  may  be 
expected  to  reach  New  York.  Despite 
occasional  insulting  abuse  by  congenital 
silliness,  whether  from  New  York  or 
Kentucky,  the  American  people  give 
warm  welcome,  with  no  touch  of  flunkey- 
ism,  to  the  representative  of  the  great 
German  nation,  who  comes  on  a  graceful 
errand  of  courtesy  and  comity.  Germany 
has  sent  to  the  United  States  a  magnifi- 
cent body  of  citizens.  We  have  occa- 
sion to  love  and  honor  Germany  for 
much  that  she  has  taught  us  and  for 
many  sons  that  she  has  generously  given 
us.  We  accept  the  good  will  of  the  Em- 
peror, whom  we  recognize  as  possessed 
of  more  sturdy  ability  and  generous  pur- 
pose than  any  other  ruler  that  sits  on  a 
throne.  He  is  the  worthy  son  of  his 
German  father  and  his  English  mother; 
and  so  is  Prince  Henry.  So  we  join  our 
"Hoch!"  and  our  "Hurra!"  to  the 
cheers  that  meet  him,  and  we  are  glad 
that  we  have  a  President  and  a  Mayor 
who  can  give  him  a  fit  reception.  We 
are  friends  to  all  the  world ;  may  we  ever 
be  friends  with  Germany. 

.    Q  .         We  have   had  a  good  many 

„  ,  .  ,  centennials  of  social  and 
Centennial        .    .         „   .         .  „  , 

CIVIC  affairs,   but  on   I^ebru- 

ary  nth  last  was  celebated  an  economic 
centennial  of  an  occurrence  that  revolu- 
tionized the  nineteenth  century.  On  that 
day,  in  1802,  Jesse  Fell  gathered  some  of 
his  neighbors,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  to  show 
them  how  a  pile  of  "  black  rocks,"  piled 
in  his  grate,  would  burn.  His  visitors 
were  skeptical  and  scoffing,  but  they 
warmed  themselves  by  the  fire,  which 
they  found  to  be  as  "  good  as  that  of 
hickory  logs."  This  little  event  opened 
to  the  world  not  only  vast  deposits  of 
fuel,  but  enabled  steam  to  become  the  new 
power  of  the  world.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  age  which  developed  enor- 
mous manufactories,  opened  the  whole 
continent  to  settlers,  and  enriched  the 
nation  more  than  if  there  had  been  a  dis- 
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covery  of  gold  ani  silver.  Some  bitu- 
minous coal  had  been  previously  used, 
and  there  were  traditions  that  anthracite 
had  been  somewhere  burned  before  this 
date;  of  this  little  is  known.  During 
the  century,  from  1802  to  1902,  the  out- 
put of  coal  went  from  zero  up  to  270 
millions.  The  whole  world  to-day  hangs 
upon  the  development  of  these  mines. 
Civilization  may  be  said  literally  to  de- 
pend upon  the  black  rocks  of  Jesse  Fell's 
grate.  The  coal  famine  of  the  last  two 
years  has  shown  that  even  a  check  in  the 
output  closes  the  factories  of  Germany, 
England  and  America  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  obliged  to  question  whether 
the  steam  age  is  not  near  its  close.  Our 
new  naval  ships  are  being  adjusted  to 
the  use  of  oil.  No  one  of  our  centen- 
nials deserves  consideration  on  the  part 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  more  than 
this  which  was  commemorated  so  quietly 
at  Wilkes-Barre. 


J  a  .  1       The  Waterbury  fire,  a  few 

Inflammable  ,  .-',', 

pj  weeks  ago,  mvolved  a  loss 

of  $2,000,000,  and  now  the 
Paterson  fire  costs  nearly  $10,000,000. 
It  is  not  two  years  since  a  fire  in  Ottawa, 
Can.,  caused  a  loss  of  $20,000,000.  We 
honor  the  self-reliance  of  Paterson  that 
asks  no  outside  help,  but  cares  for  its 
own  suflFerers.  But  such  terrible  con- 
flagrations raise  the  question  why  we 
should  build  houses  that  will  burn  down. 
It  is  solely  because  at  the  first  instance 
wood  is  cheaper  than  stone,  brick  or 
metal.  And  yet,  when  we  come  to  reckon 
paint,  repairs,  insurance  and  fires,  it  is 
not  clear  that  we  ought  not  to  discard 
wood  for  non-inflammable  materials.  It 
is  perfectly  easy  to  build  a  house  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  wooden  sleepers  or 
beams  over  the  cellar  to  catch  from  the 
furnaces  and  joists  of  wood  to  be  ignited 
by  flues,  or  kindled  by  crossed  electric 
wires.  A  kitchen  can  have  floors  and 
walls  such  that  no  coal  from  a  stove  and 
no  explosion  from  the  kerosene  which 
the  servant  will  use  in  starting  the  fire 
will  find  anything  to  bum.  We  may  yet 
use  polished  metal,  or  marble,  or  tiles  in 
place  of  door  and  window  casings  and 
floors,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  beau- 
ty, safety  and  health.  Here  is  a  field  for 
much  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  architects, 
to  avoid  absolutely  the  use  of  wood  and 
make  dwellings  so  really  fire-proof  that 


the  burning  of  a  curtain  in  a  room  wouU' 
be  as  safe  as  the  kindling  of  paper  ii. 
the  fire  place.  We  don't  half  know  the 
beauty  of  color  of  tiles  that  Orientals 
have  learned,  and  have  forgotten  the 
charm  of  tesselated  floors  and  ceilings, 
while  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  think 
what  can  be  done  with  sheets  of  metal 
where  we  still  persist  in  putting  wooden 
casings  and  dadoes. 

There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  our 
national  government  will  lay  and  operate 
the  cable  to  the  Philippines,  by  way  of 
Hawaii  and  Guam,  as  it  now  owns  the 
telegraph  and  cable  lines  about  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  House  Committee  in  charge 
reports  in  favor  of  such  Government 
ownership,  and  supports  it  by  the  exam- 
ples of  Great  Britain  and  France.  It 
will  cost  but  ten  million  dollars,  and 
would  be  a  public  utility  of  prime  impor- 
tance, and  should  not  be  added  to  the 
list,  already  too  long,  of  monopolies  al- 
lowed to  private  parties. 
<^ 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  M. 
Santos-Dumont's  repeated  successes  and 
failures  with  his  airships  is  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  first,  that  a  big  bal- 
loon is  not  a  real  airship  and  never  can 
be  made  of  any  practical  use.  It  is  noth- 
ing but  a  costly  toy  for  rich  men,  and 
the  experiments  made  with  it  are  scien- 
tifically important  only  as  they  lead  the 
way  to  what  is  sure  to  follow,  namely, 
an  airship  with  no  balloon,  that  conquers 
gravity  by  sheer  force,  one  of  Professor 
Langley's  type. 

Not  yet  have  we  received  news  of  the 
release  of  Miss  Stone  and  Madame 
Tsilka,altho  it  is  known  that  their  ransom 
has  been  paid  and  their  release  can  con- 
fidently be  expected.  After  that  will 
come  some  sharp  investigation  of  the 
blunders  of  those  who  have  messed  the 
negotiations,  and  some  vigorous  diplo- 
matic correspondence  with  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria. 

Young  Teddy  Roosevelt  is  no  more 
than  any  other  boy,  but  he  represents 
more  to  us,  because  he  is  the  son  of  our 
President;  and  it  is  right  that  all  of  us, 
and  the  rulers  of  other  nations,  should 
sympathize  with  the  joy  of  his  parents 
at  his  recovery. 


FINANCIAL 


Loaning   the   Surplus  to    Banks 

Two  bills  recently  introduced  in  the 
House  are  regarded  with  much  interest 
by  bankers  and  others  who  desire  that 
the  Treasury's  surplus  shall  be  available 
as  a  part  of  the  stock  of  money  in  circu- 
lation for  business  uses.     Both  provide 
for    deposits    with    the    national    banks 
without  bond  security,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest.     Mr.  Sulzer's  bill  "  di- 
rects "  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
deposit  "  all  surplus  funds  "  with  banks 
having  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $500,- 
000  and  a  surplus  that  does  not  fall  be- 
low that  sum.     The  deposits  are  to  be  a 
first  lien  on  the  bank's  assets,  and  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid. 
The    second    bill — introduced    by    Mr. 
Pugsley,  the  president  of  a  national  bank 
at  Peekskill,  N.  Y. — takes  in  small  banks 
and  gives  the  Secretary  much  freedom  of 
action.  The  requirement  as  to  capital  and 
surplus  is  cut  down  to  $100,000  for  each 
of  the  funds,  and  the   Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  deposit  not  "  all  "  of  the  sur- 
plus, but  such  portion  of  it  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000  as   "  in   his   discretion   may 
seem   proper  to  prevent   the  absorption 
of  money  in  the  Treasury."     Interest  is 
not  to  be  less  than  2  per  cent.     Under 
the   Pugsley   bill   the   deposit   must   not 
exceed   one-half   of   a  bank's   combined 
capital    and    surplus ;    the  Sulzer  bill's 
minimum  is  the  sum  of  these  two  funds. 
As  to  the  safety  of  deposits  made  un- 
der the  Sulzer  plan  there  seems  to  be  no 
question.     The  Secretary  shows  that  if 
the    surplus    in    excess    of    $50,000,000 
working  capital  had  been  deposited,  since 
the  enactment  of  the  national  banking 
law,  in   clearing-house  cities  in  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  of  each  bank  therein, 
with  no  other  security  than  a  prior  lien 
upon  the  bank's  assets,  the  Government 
would  have  lost  nothing,  and,  at  2  per 
cent.,  would  have  received  $32,000,000  in 
interest.    We  do  not  know  that  a  similar 
inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  effect  of 
including  the  small  banks  that  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  Pugsley  bill.     A  majority 
in  Congress  would  probably  prefer  the 
wider   range   of  the   Pugsley  plan.      If 
there  should  be  reason  to  think  that  un- 
der that  plan  the  security  would  be  in- 
sufficient, provision  could  be  made  for  a 
guarantee    fund,    as    recently    suggested 
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by  Secretary  Gage.  Some  think  that  the 
smaller  banks  could  not  promptly  repay 
the  deposits  on  demand  without  causing 
some  local  financial  disturbance.  On 
this  point  opinions  differ. 

The  two  bills  afford  a  basis  of  sugges- 
tion upon  which  the  committees  should 
perfect  a  plan  for  a  safe  distribution  of 
the  surplus  in  excess  of  $50,000,000, 
without  bond  security  and  upon  terms 
requiring  the  payment  of  interest. 

Financial    Items 

The  price  of  a  seat  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Stock  Exchange  has  risen  to  $9,125, 
from  $225  in  1898  and  $4,500  in  Decem- 
ber last. 

....  The  directors  of  the  Illinois  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  (Chicago)  have  voted 
to  pay  President  John  J.  Mitchell  $40,000 
a  year,  which  is  the  highest  bank  salary 
paid  in  the  West. 

....  The  existence  of  a  combination 
among  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
paper  having  been  ascertained  by  official 
inquiry,  the  Dominion  Government  has 
reduced  the  protective  duty  on  the  paper 
used  by  newspaper  publishers  from  25  to 
15  per  cent. 

.  . .  .Edgar  J.  Levey, ex-Deputy  Comp- 
troller of  New  York,  is  the  President 
of  the  Title  Insurance  Company,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars.  John 
D.  Crimmins  and  Charles  T.  Barney  are 
Vice-Presidents.  The  Directors  include 
Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  William  F.  Havemeyer 
and  Henry  W.  Taft. 

.  . .  .On  February  ist  the  record  for 
the  output  of  the  iron  furnaces  was  again 
broken,  the  weekly  capacity  of  furnaces 
then  in  blast  having  been  340,612  tons, 
against  298,460  on  January  ist,  and  324,- 
761  on  December  ist,  which  was  the 
highest  up  to  that  date.  Stocks  on  hand 
declined  in  January,  altho  the  month's 
output  exceeded  1,450,000  tons.  The  de- 
mand for  steel  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  domestic  producers. 
Steel  rails  will  be  imported  to  some  ex- 
tent because  the  rail  mills  can  promise 
no  deliveries  this  year  beyond  the  orders 
for  3,225,000  tons  that  are  already  on 
their  books. 


INSURANCE 


Explosions  and  Insurance 

Sufferers  by  the  recent  fierce  subway 
explosion  in  Park  Avenue  naturally  cast 
about  them  for  available  remedy,  and  it 
has  already  been  announced  that  some  of 
them  intend  to  try  to  hold  the  insurance 
companies  responsible.  This  raises  an 
important  practical  question — the  same 
question  raised,  and  not  yet  settled,  in 
the  memorable  Tarrant  case.  In  the  two 
damaged  hotels  it  is  not  claimed  that 
any  fire  was  present,  either  before  or  af- 
ter the  explosion;  hence  the  question  is 
one  of  consequential  damage.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  altho  policies  do  not  in  spe- 
cific terms  insure  "  against  "  explosion, 
there  may  be  a  good  claim  under  them  in 
consequence  of  an  explosion,  just  as 
there  are  consequential  claims  daily  for 
damage  by  water,  which  falls  in  the  same 
category.  So  let  us  see  what  the  policy 
contract  says.  The  subject  of  explosion 
is  covered  therein  by  four  lines,  thus : 

(Among  specified  causes  for  which  liability 
is  expressly  denied)  "  or — unless  fire  ensues, 
and,  in  that  event,  for  the  damage  by  fire  only 
— by  explosion  of  any  kind,  or  lightning;  but 
liability  for  direct  damage  by  lightning  may 
be  assumed  by  specific  agreement  hereon." 

"  If  a  building  or  any  part  thereof  fall,  ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  fire,  all  insurance  by  this 
policy  on  such  building  or  its  contents  shall 
immediately  cease." 

This  may  possibly  be  subject  to  varied 
interpretations  judicially,  but  to  the  com- 
mon understanding  it  ought  to  be  plain. 
If  lightning  calls  on  you  and  plays  any 
of  its  pranks  with  your  house  you  have 
no  recourse  under  your  fire  policy  unless 
the  house  is  fired,  and  then  you  can 
claim  only  for  what  the  fire  does.  So  as 
to  any  explosion.  A  fire  caused  by  an 
explosion  is  covered ;  other  explosive  re- 
sults are  not.  Damages  by  water  perco- 
lation, and  such  minor  droppings  as  ceil- 
ings and  window  frames,  are  probably 
not  included  in  the  words  "  or  any  part 
thereof  fall,"  and  perhaps  no  part  of  the 
Park  Avenue  hotels  fell,  in  the  sense  of 
the  second  clause  cited  above ;  but  in  the 
Tarrant  case  some  buildings  did  fall,  and 
if  fire  followed  it  was  not  material,  for 
nothing  was  left  for  fire  to  do. 

But  "except  as  the  result  of  fire?" 
It  was  claimed  in  the  Tarrant  case  that 


the  Tarrant  building  burned,  then  ex- 
ploded; hence  that  the  fire  in  Tarrant's 
really  destroyed  buildings  where  no  fire 
was.  The  claim  is  now  that  the  powder 
shanty  took  fire,  and  that  fire  was  there- 
fore the  cause  of  all  the  damage.  We 
will  not  now  discuss  this,  but  only  point 
out  the  difficulty:  before  the  claimants 
can  get  any  standing  upon  which  to  ar- 
gue some  other  point  they  must  go  back 
of  the  explosion  and  prove  affirmatively 
the  prior  fire  alleged. 

February  12th  was  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  election  of  John  A.  Mc- 
Call  as  President  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  as  a  tribute  to 
their  presiding  officer  the  agents  suc- 
ceeded, between  January  ist  and  Febru- 
ary I2th,  in  securing  $53,000,000  of  new 
business.  Mr.  McCall  thinks  that  $300,- 
000,000  in  new  paid  for  business  can  be 
obtained  during  the  year  1902.  The 
popularity  of  life  insurance  has  never 
been  as  great  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  as 
much  of  a  necessity  to  insure  your  life 
as  it  is  to  insure  your  house,  as  is  proved 
by  the  large  amount  of  new  business  be- 
ing done  by  the  leading  life  insurance 
companies  of  the  country. 

Insurance  Statements. 

PHCENIX   ASSURANCE   COMPANY,   OF 
LONDON. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  United  States 
branch  of  the  Phoenix  Assurance  Company,  of 
London,  shows  total  assets  at  the  close  of  1901 
amounting  to  $2,879,050,  and  a  surplus  of 
$437,049.  The  office  of  the  United  States 
branch  is  at  37  and  39  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  and  the  Manager  is  A.  D.  Irving. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  BOSTON, 
MASS. 
The  financial  statement  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  as  taken 
from  its  fifty-eighth  annual  report,  shows 
premium  receipts  for  1901  of  $4,231,685,  as 
against  $4,059,410  in  1900.  The  total  receipts 
for  1901  were  $5,628,497,  a  gain  of  more  than 
$250,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  year's 
payments  to  policyholders  for  death  claims, 
matured  endowments,  distribution  of  surplus, 
etc.,  amounted  to  $3,039,101.  The  total  assets 
January  ist,  1902,  were  $32,721,633,  an  in- 
crease during  the  past  year  of  $1,796,661.    The 
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total  liabilities  were  $29,251,142,  leaving  a  net 
surplus  of  $3,470,491,  a  gain  of  $426,993.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  Benjamin  F. 
Stevens. 

WASHINGTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  NEW  YORK. 

During  1901  the  Washington  Life  Insurance 
Company  wrote  new  business  amounting  to 
$16,422,198,  and  paid  to  policy  holders  $2,189,- 
603.  The  total  income  for  the  year,  as  shown 
by  the  forty-second  annual  statement,  just  is- 
sued, was  $3,340,874.  The  total  assets  January 
1st,  1902,  were  $16,232,863,  and  liabilities 
amounted  to  $15,617,026.  The  president  of  the 
company  is  W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  and  the  vice- 
president  is  E.  S.  French. 

PHCENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
The  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  issued  its  fifty-first  annual  statement 
showing  total  assets  January  ist,  1902,  of  $14,- 
409,255.  This  is  a  gain  during  the  year  1901 
of  $1,130,544.  The  policy  reserve  by  the  three 
per  cent,  standard  has  increased  in  the  same 
period  $1,036,386,  and  is  now  $13,547,257.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  special  policy  reserve 
of  $154,895  and  a  surplus  over  and  above  all 
liabilities  of  $624,728.  This  is  $60,072  larger 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  premium  receipts 
for  1901  were  $2,651,583  and  the  insurance  in 
force  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $65,- 
872,834.  The  President  of  the  company  is 
Jonathan  B.  Bunce ;  the  Vice-President,  John 
M.  Holcombe,  and  the  Secretary,  Charles  H. 
Lawrence. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  OF  BOSTON, 
MASS. 
On  the  22d  of  April  of  the  present  year 
the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  will  have  reached  the  completion  of 
its  fortieth  year  in  the  business  of  insuring 
lives.  The  financial  statement  for  the  year 
1901  is,  therefore,  its  thirty-ninth  annual  state- 
ment and  it  shows  evidence  of  the  continued 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  institution.  The 
total  income  for  the  year  was  $10,212,254,  a 
gain  of  $1,225,519  over  the  previous  year.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
earnings  of  interest  alone  for  the  past  year 
were  nearly  double  the  entire  income  of  the 
year  in  which  the  present  management  as- 
sumed control.  The  total  assets  December 
31st,  1901,  were  $19,688,832,  a  gain  of  $2,798,- 
879.  The  increase  in  surplus  was  $413,743. 
the  net  surplus  being  $2,291,076.  The  amount 
paid  to  policyholders  for  death  claims,  ma- 
tured endowments,  etc.,  was  $3,624,870.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty-nine  years  of  its  existence  the 
company  has  distributed  among  its  policy- 
holders the  sum  of  $33,465,901.  The  Presi- 
dent is  Stcpli'.'n   TI.   Rhodes. 


Pebbles 

How  a  girl  loves  to  confess  to  her  lov- 
er that  she  has  sewed  on  Sunday ! — The  Evan- 
gelist. 

...  .In  cold  weather,  a  woman  feels  perfect- 
ly comfortable  if  she  has  a  little  something 
thrown  around  her  shoulders. — Atchison 
Globe. 

.  . .  .The  President  has  already  begun  on  his 
next  message.  It  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
historical  novel,  with  the  dramatic  rights  re- 
served, and  be  issued  uniform  with  the  library 
of  the  world's  best  literature. — Life. 

...."I  offer  you  my  love,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  bitterness,  "  and  you  offer  me  your 
friendship  and  good  wishes !  No,  Pulsatilla, 
there  can  be  no  such  reciprocity  as  that  be- 
tween us  two !  "  "  So,  then,"  said  the  young 
woman,  coldly,  "  it's  annexation  or  nothing, 
is  it?" — Chicago  Tribune. 

....A  Sunday  school  teacher  recently  told 
her  class  about  the  cruelty  involved  in  dock- 
ing horses.  "  Can  any  little  girl  tell  me,"  she 
said,  "  of  an  appropriate  verse  of  Scripture  re- 
ferring to  such  treatment?"  There  was  a 
pause,  and  then  a  small  girl  arose,  and  said, 
solemnly:  "What  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  no  man  put  asunder." — The  Anti-Vivisec- 
tionist. 

Georgie  ate  a  watermelon 
That  had  grown  beside  the  gorge; 

With  ten  seeds  in  his  appendix, 
Georgie's  parents  planted  George. 

In  the  spring  Pa  sold  ten  melons 

That  had  grown  most  wondrous  well. 
Tho'  Pa  knew  that  Georgie'd  helped  'em, 
Something  told  him  not  to  tell. 

— Cornell  Widow. 
....A   recent  magazine  contained  an   inter- 
esting account  of  how  a  certain  prince  won  a 
fair   princess   by   proving   to   the   stern   father 
that   since   he   had   one   Bim-Bam   he   threre- 
fore  had  two  Bim-Bams.     Divested  of  the  ex- 
traneous matters  of  love  and  pomp  the  story 
sets    forth    this    algebraic    solution,    beginning 
with  the  undisputed  equation : 
a  =  X. 
Multiplying  both  terms  by  x  we  have : 

a  x  =  x'^. 
Subtracting  o'  from  each  term — 

ax  —  a'  =  x^  —  0^. 
Factoring — 

a{x  —  a)  =^  {x -'r  a)    {x  —  a). 
Eliminating  x  —  a  gives — 
a^=  x-\-  a. 
Substituting  a  for  x  as  authorized  by  the 
first  equation  gives  us — 

0  =  20, 
and   therefore 

I  =? 
— Metaphysical   Magasine. 
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The  Field  of  ^^  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Politics  House  Repubhcan  caucus, 
to  consider  the  disfran- 
chisement of  negro  voters  in  the  South, 
action  was  taken,  altho  only  86  members 
were  present.  There  was  adopted  with- 
out dissent  a  resolution  asking  for  an 
investigation,  to  be  made  by  a  select  com- 
mittee. The  matter  now  rests  with  the 
Committee  on  Rules. — In  New  York  last 
week,  prominent  Democrats  assembled 
at  the  Manhattan  Club  for  the  purpose, 
it  was  said,  of  promoting  harmony  in  the 
party.  Mr.  Bryan  was  not  invited.  A 
long  address  was  made  by  Ex-Senator 
Hill,  a  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination  in  1904,  who  outlined  a  party 
policy.  While  Mr.  Hill  spoke  at  the  be- 
ginning against  a  permanent  system  of 
colonial  dependencies,  and  for  granting 
tariff  concessions  to  Cuba,  he  gave  the 
greatest  prominence  to  revenue  reform  as 
the  issue  which  Democrats  should  most 
earnestly  advocate.  "  A  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only,"  he  said,  was  the  great  per- 
manent issue  in  support  of  which  Demo- 
crats were  united,  while  there  was  some 
division  in  the  Republican  party  concern- 
ing protection.  As  to  silver,  a  simple 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  international  bimetallism  would 
be  sufficient.  His  platform  also  included 
home  rule  for  the  States,  the  regulation 
and  control  of  corporations,  the  election 
of  senators  by  direct  vote,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  sympathy  for  the  Boers,  and 
"  no  irredeemable  paper  currency."  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  he  said,  would  be  nominated 
in  1904,  and  the  Presidential  patron- 
age was  now  being  used  unscrupulously 
to  insure  this  nomination.  Colonel  E.  C. 
Wood,  of  Oregon,  caused  some  alarm 
by  saying  that  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 


publicans were  for  special  privileges  in 
legislation  when  they  had  the  power  to 
use  them ;  by  speaking  for  the  opening  of 
theaters  and  saloons  on  Sunday;  and  by 
opposing  the  handing  down  of  landed 
property  from  one  generation  to  another. 
— The  Kansas  Populists  are  trying  to  de- 
cide whether  they  shall  affiliate  with  the 
Democrats  or  keep  up  a  separate  organi- 
zation. A  law  passed  by  the  Republi- 
cans, designed  to  prevent  the  nomination 
of  the  same  candidates  by  two  distinct 
parties,  has  given  them  much  annoyance. 
About  half  of  them  are  willing  to  join 
the  Democrats,  but  other  Populists  fear 
that  the  Democrats  will  nominate  Hill, 
or  Gorman,  or  some  other  "  Eastern  gold 
bug." — At  the  recent  election  in  Pitts- 
burg the  local  Republican  machine  was 
defeated  by  a  combination  of  Democrats, 
Quay  Republicans  and  Independents. 
After  the  "  ripper  "  legislation  deprived 
the  city  of  home  rule.  Governor  Stone 
appointed  a  Recorder  (Mayor)  in  the 
interest  of  the  Quay  machine  and  in  op- 
position to  the  Anti-Quay  Republicans, 
whose  leader  was  State  Senator  Flinn. 
Afterward,  becoming  ambitious  to  suc- 
ceed Penrose  or  Quay  at  Washington, 
the  Governor  removed  his  first  Recorder 
and  appointed  another  in  the  interest  of 
the  Flinn  machine,  whose  support  he  de- 
sired. Thus  he  offended  the  Quay  Re- 
publicans of  the  city,  who  joined  the 
Democrats  and  Independents  in  a  citi- 
zens' movement  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Flinn  organization.  This  combination 
elected  a  Comptroller  by  8,000  majority, 
and  obtained  control  of  the  Common 
Council.  The  Governor's  candidate  for 
the  office  he  now  holds  has  been  Attor- 
ney-General Elkin ;  but  Senator  Quay 
gives  notice  that  he  will  oppose  this  man, 
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saying  that  his  candidate  is  Ex-Senator 
"  Don  "  Cameron.  There  was  another 
political  revolution  in  Harrisburg,  where 
Vance  C.  McCormick  (Yale,  '93),  a 
young  Democrat,  was  elected  Mayor  by 
2,000  majority.  In  Philadelphia  the  Re- 
publican regulars  won  by  a  very  large 
majority. — Secretary  Long  now  admits 
that  he  intends  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet 
within  a  short  time.  Justice  Gray,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  having  recently  suffered 
a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  may  soon  re- 
tire from  the  bench.  It  is  said  that  his 
successor  will  be  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  now  chief  justice  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court.  The  President 
has  nominated  James  P.  Piatt,  son  of 
Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  that  State,  in  place  of  Judge  Town- 
send,  promoted.  He  has  also  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  recommended  that 
Naval  Constructor  Richmond  P.  Hobson 
(of  the  "  Merrimac")  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list;  and  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced providing  for  the  retirement  of 
Hobson  at  the  rate  of  pay  allowed  when 
retirement  is  due  to  disability  resulting 
from  long  and  faithful  service.  In  Dela- 
ware, Addicks  has  begun  a  new  cam- 
paign for  the  Senatorship,  and  is  threat- 
ening his  Republican  opponents  with  a 
defeat  of  the  party  if  they  reject  his 
propositions  concerning  the  holding  of 
primaries. 


Disgraceful  Fight     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  disgrace- 
..V    o      r        ful  scene  in  the  Senate 
.     in  the  Senate         1     ^      o   ^      j  rj. 

last  Saturday  after- 
noon during  the  progress  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  Philippines.  Two  Sena- 
tors came  to  blows,  and  fought  un- 
til separated  by  their  associates  and 
the  sergeant-at-arms.  Mr.  Tillman, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  finishing  a 
speech  in  his  characteristic  manner,  mak- 
ing charges  of  selfish  and  corrupt  mo- 
tives against  the  Republicans.  He  as- 
serted that  the  ratification  of  the  Paris 
Treaty  had  been  secured  by  improper  in- 
fluence. Mr.  Spooner  insisted  that  he 
should  name  the  Senator  whose  vote,  in 
his  belief,  had  thus  been  obtained.  He 
replied  that  his  own  colleague,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laurin,  had  received  the  federal  patron- 
age of  South  Carolina  after  voting  for 
the  treaty,  and  that  he  knew  improper  in- 


fluences were  brought  to  bear  in  this  in- 
stance. McLaurin  was  temporarily  ab- 
sent, doing  committee  work.  He  entered 
the  chamber  a  few  minutes  later  and 
with  indications  of  much  emotion  rose  to 
a  question  of  personal  privilege.  He 
spoke  with  deliberation  and  sharp  em- 
phasis. Having  referred  to  Tillman's 
charge,  he  continued :  "  I  now  say  that 
the  statement  is  a  wilful,  malicious  and 
deliberate  lie !"  Tillman,  who  had  been 
sitting  three  seats  away,  at  once  sprang 
for  him,  sweeping  aside  or  climbing  over 
Mr.  Teller  in  his  eager  progress.  He 
struck  wildly  at  McLaurin,  who  was  ad- 
vancing to  meet  the  attack,  and  hit  him 
on  the  forehead.  McLaurin  promptly 
countered  upon  Tillman's  nose,  and  then 
the  two  men  clutched  each  other  and 
fought  until  they  were  separated  by  Sen- 
ators Warren  and  Scott  and  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms, who  forced  them  into 
their  seats.  Tillman  wiped  blood  from 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief.  The  Sen- 
ate, profoundly  shocked,  had  uttered  not 
a  word.  McLaurin  coolly  rose  and  said 
he  desired  to  resume  his  remarks  "  which 
had  been  so  unceremoniously  inter- 
rupted." But  he  and  Tillman  were  at 
once  called  to  order,  and  the  Senate  went 
into  executive  session.  Behind  the  closed 
doors  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring 
both  the  Senators  to  be  in  contempt  of 
the  Senate  and  referring  the  matter  to 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions for  a  report  as  to  the  action  to  be 
taken.  When  the  doors  were  opened  the 
two  Senators  were  permitted  to  apolo- 
gize. Tillman  prefaced  his  apology  by 
saying  that  under  such  provocation  he 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise.  Mc- 
Laurin could  not  admit  that  he  was  really 
in  contempt,  but  he  apologized,  saying 
that  he  had  been  sorely  tried  and  had 
felt  compelled  to  resent  Tillman's  charge. 
He  began  to  say  what  he  should  do  "  if 
there  is  any  more  talk  of  that  kind,"  but 
was  restrained  and  silenced  by  Senators 
near  at  hand.  The  apologies  do  not  end 
the  matter,  which  will  be  considered  by 
the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred. 
It  is  said  that  Tillman  will  be  required 
either  to  prove  his  charge  against  Mc- 
Laurin or  to  withdraw  it.  This  charge  is 
really  directed  against  the  late  President 
McKinley  as  well  as  against  McLaurin, 
and  Senator  Hanna  is  one  of  those  who 
will  insist  upon  a  retraction.    A  consid- 
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For  Reciprocity 
with  Cuba 


erable  number  of  Senators  would  be  glad 
to  see  Tillman  expelled. 

The    Republican    mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and 
Means    Committee    on 
Saturday  last  reached  an  agreement  as 
to    their    policy    concerning    reciprocity 
with  Cuba.     After  three  of  them — Gros- 
venor,  Dalzell  and  Russell — had  been  in 
conference    with    the    President    at    the 
White  House,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
providing  that  the  committee  should  re- 
port a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  "  with  the 
Cuban  Republic,  when  established."    The 
reduction  of  our  tariff  duties  in  such  a 
treaty  is  limited,  by  the  resolution,  to  20 
per  cent. ;  the  Cuban  duties  upon  our 
products  must  be  less,  by  a  "  substan- 
tially equivalent  concession,"  than  the  is- 
land's duties  on  imports  from  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  there  is  imposed  the  condition 
that  "  Cuba  shall  first  enact  our  immi- 
gration laws."     This  decision  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  a  House  caucus,  to  be 
held  Tuesday  evening.     Before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  it  was  understood 
that  seven  of  the  eleven  Republicans  op- 
posed any  reduction  whatever,  and  that 
a  majority  preferred  the  payment  of  a  re- 
bate to  the  Cuban  planters.     But  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  have  voted  for  a  rebate. 
If  the  reduction  should  be  only  20  per 
cent.,    the  planters  would  still  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  their  sugar  at  a  considerable 
loss.     A  reduction  of  about  50  per  cent, 
is  required  to  give  them  a  small  profit. 
The  policy  of  the  resolution  is  one  of  de- 
lay, for  the  Cuban  government  may  not 
be  established  until   six  weeks  or  two 
months  hence.     The  hostility  of  Speaker 
Henderson  toward  a  reduction  is  clearly 
shown  in  a  letter,  published  last  week, 
addressed  by  him  to  J.  H.  Funk,  of  Iowa, 
who  had  told   him  that  "  a  storm   was 
brewing,"  and  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  condition   of  public   sentiment   con- 
cerning reciprocity  with  Cuba  and  tariff 
revision.     The  Speaker  replied  that  the 
influences  asking  for  reduction  were  the 
Sugar  Trust,  the  capitalists  interested  in 
Cuban   railroads,    the   American    syndi- 
cates   owning    plantations,    and,    lastly, 
"  the  Cubans  themselves  who  have  capi- 
tal."    He  then  sought  to  place  in  a  most 
favorable   light    the    opposition    of   the 


sugar  beet  industry,  as  representing  the 
farmers'  interest  in  the  protective  policy. 
He  had,  he  said,  "  stood  side  by  side  with 
the  President  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  "  in  trying  to  devise  a  plan  to 
help  Cuba  without  injuring  American 
farmers,  but  our  own  people  were  saying 
that  we  had  shed  blood  and  money 
enough  in  Cuba  without  slaughtering  our 
farming  interests.  He  doubted  whether 
the  House  could  be  carried  in  opposition 
to  the  sugar  beet  influence.  He  would 
like  to  have  parts  of  the  tariff  changed, 
but  such  changes  could  not  be  made  with- 
out opening  the  door  for  a  general  revi- 
sion, which  he  desired  to  avoid.  In  New 
York  there  was  held,  last  week,  a  mass 
meeting,  called  by  prominent  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  at  which  earnest 
addresses  for  the  desired  reduction  of 
the  sugar  duty  were  made  by  General 
Woodford  (the  presiding  officer),  Ed- 
ward M.  Shepard,  Bourke  Cockran  and 
Edward  Lauterbach.  The  resolutions 
adopted  call  for  a  reduction  of  not  less 
than  50  per  cent. 

The  Work  of      ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    *^^    P"^' 
Coneress  chase  of  the  Danish  West 

India  Islands  has  been 
ratified  in  the  Senate  without  amend- 
ment and  by  unanimous  vote.  In  the 
House  the  War  Tax  Reduction  bill  was 
passed  without  debate.  While  the  iron- 
clad rule  preventing  the  addition  of  any 
amendment  was  pending,  there  was  a 
brief  discussion.  Democrats  denounced 
the  rule  as  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  exer- 
cise of  power.  They  also  attacked  the 
tariff;  altho  one  of  them — Mr.  Under- 
wood of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee— said  that  they  desired  to  amend,  not 
by  providing  for  a  general  revision,  but 
by  calling  for  reciprocity  designed  to 
extend  our  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Babcock 
was  challenged  to  assist  the  Democrats 
in  the  interest  of  his  bill  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  steel,  but  he  refused  to  do  so. 
Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  the  Democratic  leader  surprised  the 
Republicans  by  asking  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  unanimous  consent.  No  one 
objected,  and  the  bill,  cutting  off  ^yy,- 
000,000  of  taxes,  was  passed  by  unani- 
mous vote.  Thus  two  days  of  debate 
were  avoided.  Mr.  Hanna  says  the  beer 
tax  ought  to  be  retained  for  the  proposed 
ship  subsidy.     The  Senate  may  vote  to 
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keep  some  of  the  taxes  that  the  House 
has  repealed.  The  House  Committee  on 
Territories  has  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
port bills  for  the  admission  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  to  the  Union 
as  States.  The  majority  report  of  the 
House  committee  concerning  the  Pacific 
cable  is  an  elaborate  argument  in  sup- 
port of  Government  ownership.  It  is 
held  by  some  that  China's  recent  grant  to 
an  Anglo-Danish  company  of  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  to  land  a  cable  in  that 
country  is  in  violation  of  our  treaty  with 
China,  and  also  of  the  principle  of  "  the 
open  door."  The  Lodge  Consular  Re- 
form bill,  which  practically  puts  the  con- 
suls under  civil  service  rules,  has  been 
favorably  reported  in  the  Senate.  The 
Census  bill,  containing  the  provisions 
against  which  the  friends  of  the  merit 
system  have  made  earnest  protest,  has 
gone  to  the  President;  and  by  some  the 
prediction  is  made  that  he  will  veto  it. 
Several  Republicans  have  replied  in  the 
House  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  extraordinary 
attack  upon  the  Administration  for  its 
civilized  attentions  to  Prince  Henry  and 
King  Edward.  In  an  amusing  speech 
Mr.  Boutell  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
course  taken  by  Democratic  Administra- 
tions in  similar  cases,  pointing  to  the  offi- 
cial correspondence  as  to  the  costume 
to  be  worn  by  a  Democratic  Ambas- 
sador at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  to 
the  reception  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  State  (Ken- 
tucky), and  to  President  Cleveland's  offi- 
cial attentions  to  Queen  Liliuokalani  at 
the  White  House.  These  were  men- 
tioned as  examples  of  what  was  called 
"  truculent  sycophancy "  by  Wheeler, 
who  appears  to  think  that  the  adjective 
"  truculent  "  is  derived  from  the  verb  "  to 
truckle."  Mr.  Hamilton,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  made  an  interesting  speech  in 
defense  of  "  trust  "  combinations,  using 
arguments  that  were  political  and  par- 
tisan rather  than  economic.  The  Illinois 
Press  Association  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  have 
asked  Congress  to  put  wood  pulp  on  the 
free  list  and  reduce  the  duty  on  paper. 

.    .    ,    ,       The  progress  of  the  steam- 

Amvalof       ^i^j/  '^ronprinz      Wil- 

Prmce  Henry     ^^^^^  „  ^^^  ^^  retarded  by 

head  winds  and  a  storm  that  Prince 
Henry  did  not  arrive  in  New  York  until 


noon  on  Sunday  last.  As  the  ship  came 
up  from  the  lower  bay,  salutes  were  fired 
at  the  forts;  and  after  Rear- Admiral 
Evans  had  gone  on  board,  off  Ft.  Wads- 
worth,  there  were  salutes  from  the  guns 
of  the  battleship  "  Illinois "  and  the 
cruisers  "  Olympia,"  "  Cincinnati  "  and 
"  San  Francisco."  At  the  dock  the 
Prince  and  his  suite  left  the  great  pas- 
senger steamship  for  their  quarters  on 
the  imperial  yacht  "  Hohenzollern," 
where  the  visitor  was  met  and  welcomed 
by  Mayor  Low,  the  representatives  of 
the  President,  Rear-Admiral  Barker, 
General  Brooke  and  a  special  representa- 
tive of  Admiral  Dewey,  who  is  detained 
in  Florida  by  the  illness  of  his  wife. 
Some  hours  later  the  Prince  called  upon 
Rear-Admiral  Barker  at  the  Navy  Yard 
and  upon  General  Brooke  at  the  army 
post  on  Governor's  Island  and  spent  half 
an  hour  on  the  "  Illinois."  Having 
passed  the  evening  as  the  guest  of  a  Ger- 
man club,  at  midnight  he  started  for 
Washington,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
President  and  then  to  return  for  the 
launching  of  the  Kaiser's  yacht. 

^  - .,      Fire  was  discovered  in  the 
Loss  of  Life       --  r     .1 

„  ,  ,       fine    armory    of    the    71st 
in  a  Hotel         t-.       •  .      ■       -kt  -xr     1 

Regiment,    m    New    York, 

on  Park  avenue,  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  at  1.30  a.m. 
on  the  22d.  For  a  time  it  was  watched 
with  interest  by  some  of  the  guests  in 
the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  directly  oppo- 
site ;  but  at  2.30  A.M.  the  lives  of  500  per- 
sons in  the  hotel  were  in  great  danger 
because  the  hotel  itself  was  burning.  It 
is  a  structure  seven  stories  high,  sur- 
rounding a  large  court,  and  was  erected 
by  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart,  who  intended 
that  it  should  be  a  hotel  for  self-support- 
ing women.  It  was  supposed  to  be  fire- 
proof, and  some  of  the  alarmed  guests 
were  told  by  the  clerks  that  they  could 
safely  return  to  their  beds  because  it  was 
so  well  protected.  But  before  the  fire 
was  extinguished  seventeen  guests  had 
been  killed  by  suffocation  or  the  flames, 
or  because  they  leaped  from  the  windows. 
The  fire  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ele- 
vator shaft  and  spread  from  the  shaft 
through  some  of  the  upper  stories.  Sev- 
eral perished  in  the  corridors.  Many 
were  saved  only  by  the  remarkable  dar- 
ing and  heroism  of  firemen  and  police- 
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men.  Among  the  dead  were  Colonel 
Alexander  M.  Piper,  a  retired  army  offi- 
cer of  distinguished  career;  Colonel 
Charles  L.  Burdette,  a  prominent  attor- 
ney and  soldier,  of  Hartford ;  Acton 
Norman,  a  millionaire  mine-owner  of 
Colorado;  ex-Congressman  Robbins,  of 
Alabama ;  several  buyers  sent  to  New 
York  by  Western  merchants,  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Foster,  known  for  years  past  as 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Tombs  prison."  Mrs. 
Foster  had  given  her  time  and  income  to 
the  missionary  work  of  reclaiming  crim- 
inals, and  had  been  remarkably  success- 
ful. She  was  respected  and  loved  in  the 
courts  of  New  York  and  by  all  to  whom 
she  became  known  in  the  work  to  which 
her  life  was  devoted.  The  guests  were 
not  warned  of  their  danger,  and  there 
were  no  fire-escapes  on  the  building.  This 
was  the  third  of  a  series  of  recent  ap- 
palling accidents  on  Park  avenue,  the 
first  having  been  the  dreadful  collision  in 
the  railway  tunnel,  which  was  followed 
by  the  dynamite  explosion  in  front  of 
the  Murray  Hill  Hotel. 

-,  ^  ,,,      In  the  last  days  of  his 

Governor  Taft  s     ^       .  ,     (-ht     1  • 

^     .  testimony    at    Washmg- 

ton  Governor  Taft  said 
that  in  the  treatment  of  the  Filipino  prob- 
lem he  would  at  first  grant  qualified  suf- 
frage, relying  upon  education  and  an  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  American  institutions  for  the 
development  of  popular  government ; 
then,  in  the  near  future  he  would  insti- 
tute an  insular  legislature  of  two  houses, 
the  members  of  one  to  be  appointed,  and 
those  of  the  other  to  be  elected,  and  he 
would  permit  the  islanders  to  send  two  or 
three  Representatives  to  Washington.  To 
grant  independence  now  would  be  to 
consign  nine-tenths  of  the  Filipinos  to 
the  servile  position  they  held  under  the 
rule  of  Spain.  The  United  States,  he 
thought,  should  declare  a  purpose  to  hold 
the  islands  indefinitely,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  people  should  have  a 
quasi-independence  when  they  were  fitted 
to  receive  it.  This  would  have  a  good 
eflFect,  as  many  of  the  people  did  not 
know  the  diflFerence  between  dependence 
and  independence,  and  some  agitators 
were  counting  upon  a  protectorate.  The 
local  newspapers  were  not.  under  the 
Commission's  laws,  at  liberty  to  advo- 


cate independence.  Aguinaldo  was,  he 
said,  a  man  of  dignity  and  limited  edu- 
cation, who  had  no  idea  of  civil  liberty  or 
liberty  of  any  kind.  There  was  no  licens- 
ing of  the  social  evil  in  the  islands.  He 
had  never  seen  a  Filipino  drunk,  except 
his  coachman.  The  American  Govern- 
ment cost  more  than  the  Spanish  because 
it  was  better,  and  because  Spanish  sala- 
ries were  made  low  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  pieced  out  by  corrup- 
tion, as  they  undoubtedly  had  been.  He 
thought  the  islanders  would  in  time  be- 
come capable  of  self  government  because 
they  had  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion  for  300  years.  He  had 
not  originally  favored  the  acquisition  of 
the  islands  and  was  sorry  when  they 
came  into  our  possession.  If  he  did  not 
believe  we  should  succeed  in .  elevating 
the  people  to  a  capacity  for  self  govern- 
ment he  would  immediately  resign.  The 
intervention  of  the  United  States  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened 
for  the  Filipinos,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  United  States  if  we  had 
not  gone  there.  If  the  result  should  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare, 
then  we  could  justify  ourselves  on  the 
ground  that  we  had  taken  only  our  share 
of  the  burden  of  civilization  in  bringing 
up  uncivilized  peoples.  We  were  now 
taking  the  only  course  open  to  us,  and 
we  should  continue  in  it.  He  did  not 
think  there  would  be  presented  any  safe 
and  honorable  opening  for  withdrawal. — 
Governor  Taft  was  sharply  attacked  last 
week  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Patterson, 
who  said  that  he  had  slandered  the  Fili- 
pinos and  evidently  had  motives  for  mis- 
representing their  condition.  Six  mil- 
lions of  them,  Mr.  Patterson  said,  were 
Christians,  but  not  Protestant  Christians ; 
if  they  were  Methodists,  or  Presbyte- 
rians or  Baptists  these  denominations  in 
this  country  would  rise  up  against  the 
cruel  treatment  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.  Mr.  Nelson  rebuked  him  for 
thus  dragging  sectarianism  into  the  de- 
bate.— Secretary  Root  has  sent  to  the 
Senate  many  reports  to  disprove  the 
charge  that  the  army  has  treated  the 
insurgents  with  cruelty.  Forty-four  offi- 
cers or  soldiers  have  been  tried  for 
breaking  the  rules  against  cruelty,  and 
thirty-nine  have  been  convicted.  The  in- 
surgents have  assassinated  thousands  of 
peaceful  natives,  tortured  American  pris- 
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oners,  buried  American  soldiers  alive  and 
mutilated  the  dead.  Sometimes  there 
has  been  retaliation,  but  that  has  never 
been  approved. — The  insurrection  in 
Batangas  appears  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed, but  some  of  the  guerrillas  have 
gone  from  that  province  to  Tayabas  and 
Cavite.  In  the  last  named  province  they 
have  been  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
Filipino  Governor,  Trias,  and  a  force  of 
native  volunteers. 

Finland  ^^^  original  military  organiza- 
tion of  Finland  was  determined 
by  law  and  voted  by  the  Diet  and  some 
of  its  provisions  were  expressly  declared 
to  be  part  of  the  constitution,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  changed  except  by  the  consent 
of  all  four  estates  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Emperor.  But  the  real  military  order 
depended  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
alone  and  the  commanding  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Minister  of 
War,  who  for  this  purpose  had  a  bureau 
composed  of  Finnish  officers.  Nobody 
but  Finlanders  could  serve  in  the  army. 
This  military  organization  has  now  not 
only  been  attacked  by  the  authorities  in 
St.  Petersburg,  but  the  scheme  for  a 
complete  unification  of  the  Finnish  mili- 
tary organization  with  that  of  Russia 
has  been  part  of  an  assault  on  the  whole 
Finnish  constitution.  No  little  fear  and 
ill  will  were  felt  in  St.  Petersburg 
against  the  Finnish  militia,  whose  re- 
serve is  on  active  service  for  ninety  days. 
It  was  thought  in  St.  Petersburg  that 
such  a  national  militia  might  serve  the 
people  against  their  rulers.  The  fact 
that  the  work  of  this  reserve  is  stopped 
is  no  great  misfortune  for  the  Finland- 
ers. It  might  not  even  be  a  great  evil 
if  Finland  should  contribute  money  to 
the  defense  of  the  country,  instead  of 
providing  soldiers.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  entirely  destructive  to  Finnish  life 
than  the  service  demanded  by  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  War,  which  includes 
five  years  with  the  colors  in  Russian 
regiments  and  under  Russian  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  The  en- 
tirely different  national  temperament 
and  the  difference  of  habits  of  life  must 
make  such  service  unendurable  for 
young  Finlanders.  Already  many  young 
Finlanders  have  emigrated,  partly  to 
.Swedish  Norland,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Canada,  in  order  that  they 


may  avoid  the  present  hard  three  years' 
service.  Until  recently  emigrants  were 
few  in  number,  it  being  more  particu- 
larly those  in  Ostrobothnia  who,  by  their 
connection  with  Sweden  and  Norway, 
had  learned  to  emigrate;  but  this  taste 
and  practice  is  extending.  The  danger 
of  a  new  and  harder  military  service 
contributed  at  once  greatly  to  increase 
the  emigration.  For  this  reason  the  emi- 
gration increased  in  1899  to  over  12,000, 
according  to  official  figures  (but  really 
nearer  to  16,000),  from  an  average  dur- 
ing the  preceding  years  of  about  3,000.  In 
some  districts  nearly  all  the  young  men 
have  left  the  country.  The  new  law  does 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  a  separate 
Finnish  army.  Finnish  conscripts  will 
be  enrolled  in  Russian  regiments,  and 
(contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Finnish  law)  will  be  ordered  to  serve 
anywhere  within  Russia  or  abroad,  and 
will  be  subject  to  the  Russian  military 
penal  code.  Altho  the  manifesto  which 
accompanies  and  serves  as  a  kind  of  in- 
troduction to  the  new  law  stipulates  that 
"  for  the  time  being,"  i.e.  till  1903,  when 
the  new  law  will  come  into  force,  only 
500  men  shall  be  called  out  annually  for 
service  with  the  colors  (as  against  about 
2,000  under  the  existing  law),  the  new 
law  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  Russian 
Minister  of  War  to  fix  for  the  future  the 
annual  contingent,  subject  only  to  the 
Emperor's  approval.  The  Finnish  Es- 
tates are  thus  entirely  debarred  from  all 
control  over  the  contingent.  An  espe- 
cially insidious  attack  on  the  whole  con- 
stitution is  that  Russians  will  receive 
commissions  in  "  the  regiments,  the 
ranks  of  which  will  be  preferably  filled 
up  by  natives  of  Finland,"  and  will 
thereby  acquire  the  rights  of  Finnish 
citizens. 

Jit 

China  following  the  treaty  between 
England  and  Japan  framed  to  de- 
fend their  rights  in  China  comes  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  note  sent  by  Mr.  John 
Hay.  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  Governments. 
Its  date,  Washington,  February  i,  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  negotiations  then  pending 
between  England  and  Japan.  The  tenor 
of  the  note  is  of  such  importance  in  the 
new  foreign  policy  of  this  country  that 
we  here  give  it  entire : 
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"  An  agreement  whereby  China  gives  any 
corporation  or  company  the  exclusive  right 
or  privilege  of  opening  mines,  establishing 
railroads,  or  in  any  other  way  industrially 
developing  Manchuria,  can  but  be  viewed  with 
the  gravest  concern  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

"  It  constitutes  a  monopoly,  which  is  a  dis- 
tinct breach  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
concluded  between  China  and  foreign  Powers, 
and  thereby  seriously  aflfects  the  rights  of 
American  citizens.  It  restricts  their  rightful 
trade,  exposing  it  to  being  discriminated 
against,  interfered  with,  or  otherwise  jeopard- 
ized, and  strongly  tends  to  permanently  impair 
China's  sovereign  rights  in  this  part  of  the 
empire,  while  it  seriously  interferes  with  her 
ability  to  meet  her  international  obligations. 

"  Furthermore,  such  a  concession  on  China's 
part  would  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  de- 
mands from  other  Powers  for  similar  equal 
extensive  advantages  elsewhere  in  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  the  inevitable  result  must  be  the 
complete  wreck  of  the  policy  of  absolute  equal- 
ity of  treatment  to  all  nations  respecting  trade, 
navigation  and  commerce  within  the  empire's 
confines. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  attainment  by  one 
Power  of  such  exclusive  privileges  for  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  its  nationality  con- 
flicts with  the  assurances  repeatedly  conveyed 
to  this  Government  by  the  Imperial  Russian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Imperial 
Government's  intention  to  follow  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  as  advocated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  accepted  by  all 
the  treaty  Powers  having  commercial  interests 
in  the  empire. 

"  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  now,  as  formerly,  ani- 
mated by  the  sincerest  desire  of  insuring  to 
the  whole  world  the  benefits  of  full  and  fair 
intercourse  between  China  and  the  nations  on 
a  footing  of  equal  rights  and  advantages  to  all, 
submits  the  above  to  the  earnest  consideration 
of  the  imperial  Governments  of  China  and 
Russia,  confident  that  they  will  give  due  weight 
to  its  importance,  and  that  they  will  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  relieve  the  just  and  natural 
anxiety  of  the  United  States." 
No  definite  information  has  reached  this 
country  of  the  manner  in  which  this  note 
has  been  accepted  by  Russia.  The  tone 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  journals,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  compact 
is  distinctly  hostile.  The  Exchange 
Gazette  of  that  city  advises  the  British 
to  forget  Manchuria,  as  the  destiny  of 
that  province  was  indicated  when  the  first 
step  was  taken  for  the  construction  of  the 
Eastern  Chinese  {i.  e.,  Manchurian) 
Railway,  and  was  settled  definitely  when 
Russia  announced  that  her  troops  would 


remain  in  Manchuria  until  China  guaran- 
teed the  protection  of  Russian  interests. 
— Meanwhile  the  Germans  are  becoming 
very  active  in  another  province  of  China, 
Shan  Tung.  The  agreement  between 
China  and  Germany,  giving  the  latter  ex- 
clusive mining  rights  in  that  province, 
has  not  yet  been  signed.  It  is  supposed 
that  Prince  Ching  (head  of  the  Foreign 
Office)  will  grant  the  concessions  re- 
quired by  Germany  only  under  the  condi- 
tion that  China  be  allowed  a  royalty  of  7 
instead  of  5  per  cent. 

J  J  February  20th  was  a  day  of  some 
importance  in  Rome.  On  that 
day  the  Pope  entered  on  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  Pontificate,  which  makes  it 
the  longest,  except  one,  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  The  main  celebration  of 
the  event  is  postponed  until  March  3d, 
when  the  anniversaries  of  his  birth  and 
coronation  will  be  observed  together,  but 
the  event  was  signalized  by  a  special  sing- 
ing of  the  Te  Deum  in  St.  Peter's  and 
by  other  observances.  The  Te  Deum, 
which  was  conducted  by  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla  in  the  presence  of  twenty-four  other 
Cardinals  and  forty  Bishops,  was  the 
most  impressive  ceremony  seen  in  Rome 
for  many  years.  The  Pontifical  Noble 
Guard  was  present  in  full-dress  uni- 
form, worn  for  the  first  time  since  1870. 
Three  hundred  representatives  of  Catho- 
lic associations,  many  Italian  and  foreign 
representatives  of  religious  orders  and 
some  20,000  spectators  helped  to  make 
the  event  more  notable.  On  the  same 
day  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  accom- 
panied by  Queen  Helena,  opened  Parlia- 
ment with  a  good  deal  of  ceremony.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  was  colorless, 
dwelling  chiefly  on  the  tranquillizing  ef- 
fect on  the  country  produced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's liberal  policy  and  by  the  excel- 
lent relations  existing  between  Italy  and 
all  the  Powers.  The  King  alluded  in 
these  terms  to  the  vexed  question  of  the 
civil  and  religious  authorities  : 

"  In  the  relations  of  State  and  Church  my 
Government  intends  to  maintain  strictly  the 
separation  of  the  civil  from  the  spiritual  au- 
thority, to  honor  the  clergy,  but  to  confine 
them  in  their  own  domain;  to  extend  unre- 
stricted respect  to  rcligiouslibertyof  conscience, 
but  invincibly  to  preserve  intact  the  preroga- 
tives of  civil  power  and  the  rights  of  national 
sovereignty." .     ..   ^ 
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In  regard  to  the  general  railway  strike 
which  has  been  threatening  for  some 
time,  the  Government  has  attempted  to 
allay  the  agitation  by  issuing  a  notice  that 
railway  employees  are  public  officials,  and 
as  such  are  liable  to  severe  penalties  un- 
der the  regular  penal  code  if  they  fail  to 
discharge  their  duties.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  declares  its  willingness 
to  intercede  with  the  railway  authorities 
for  a  just  recognition  of  the  demands  of 
the  men. 


Rioting  at  ^^^^^  uprisings  and  riots  are 
Barcelona  ^^  common  in  Spain  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  passes  them 
by  without  much  comment,  but  during 
the  past  week  the  troubles  of  Barcelona 
have  assumed  somewhat  serious  propor- 
tions. The  source  of  the  tumult  is  a 
strike  among  the  metal  workers  of  that 
place  for  a  work-day  of  nine  hours.  The 
trades  unions  throughout  Spain  are  in 
open  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  and  the 
anarchists  are  making  it  an  occasion  to 
forward  their  own  interests.  February 
i8th  it  was  estimated  that  80,000  men 
had  joined  the  strike  at  Barcelona,  and 
their  number  was  increasing.  There 
was  much  rioting,  and  crowds  of  strikers 
paraded  the  streets  and  did  what  damage 
they  could.  The  troops  charged  the  mob 
repeatedly,  but  only  succeeded  in  dis- 
persing the  rioters  by  firing  into  them. 
At  San  Martin,  a  suburban  village,  a  col- 
lision took  place  between  the  troops  and 
the  strikers,  in  which  three  men  wfere 
killed  and  six  wounded.  At  Sabadell, 
another  suburb,  the  strikers  burned  the 
octroi  tax  office  and  a  convent.  The 
next  few  days  the  conditions  became 
steadily  worse.  February  20th,  Premier 
Sagasta  prepared  a  decree  establishing 
martial  law  throughout  the  country.  A 
proclamation  issued  in  Barcelona  com- 
manded all  private  individuals  to  sur- 
render any  weapons  in  their  possession, 
under  pain  of  severe  penalties.  The  sale 
of  arms  was  prohibited.  Forty  work- 
men's associations  were  dissolved,  and 
the  members  of  their  committees  ar- 
rested. The  homes  of  the  strike  leaders 
and  of  anarchists  were  registered  and  put 
under  guard.  The  battleship  "  Pelayo  " 
was  ordered  to  Barcelona.  Military  en- 
gineers assumed  control  of  the  street  car 


service,  and  the  few  cars  running  were 
protected  by  soldiers.       No  letters  had 
been  delivered  for  three  days,  and  some- 
thing of  a  famine  was  imminent,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  getting  foodstuffs 
into  the  city.     It  was  reported  that  the 
strike  was  spreading  to  other  cities — ^as, 
for  example,  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana, 
where  the  strikers,  taking  advantage  of 
the  night  and  of  the  absence  of  the  police, 
set  fire  to  two  factories  by  means  of  pe- 
troleum and  burned  them  down,  and  at 
Saragossa,  where  most  of  the  factories 
were  closed  and  the  action  of  the  mob  be- 
came so  threatening  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  telegraph  for  reinforcements  to 
the  troops.     On  February  21st    a  fierce 
battle  was  fought  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  strikers  at  Sano,  a  suburb  of  Bar- 
celona.     Before    the    engagement    the 
army  officers  had  posted  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry at  the  most  dangerous  points,  and 
a  field  battery  had  been  placed  on  the 
Plaza  in  such  a  position  that  it  could 
sweep  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  fighting,  when  it  actually  came,  was 
stubborn.      The    artillery    was    brought 
into  action  and  raked  the  streets.       The 
rioters    engaged    the   batteries   at    close 
range,  but  were  finally  driven  off.     Ac- 
cording to  the  report  500  men  were  killed 
and  wounded  on  both  sides.     The  entire 
neighborhood  was  wrecked  by  the  shells, 
and  fire  completed  the  ruin.     The  story 
of  this  conflict  may  very  well  be  exag- 
gerated,  as   it   reaches   the   world   in   a 
somewhat    roundabout    manner.      Feb- 
ruary 22d,  whether  from  exhaustion  or 
some  other  cause,  matters  were  reported 
to  be  much  quieter  in  Catalonia.    There 
were  a  few  isolated  affrays,  but  nothing 
of  real  seriousness.     Still  the  street  cars 
had  to  cease  running  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
no  newspaper  was  printed,  as  the  com- 
positors refused  to  work.     The  Captain 
General   had  allowed   the   rioters  three 
days  in  which  to  surrender  all  their  arms. 
After  that  time  any  person  found  in  pos- 
session of  arms  was  to  be  tried  by  drum- 
head court  martial.       All  saloons  were 
ordered   to   close   their   doors    at   seven 
o'clock,  and  citizens  were  warned  not  to 
be  abroad  after  eight  p.m.     It  is  said 
that  General  Weyler,  the  War  Minister, 
is  urging  the  Queen  to  give  him  a  free 
hand  in  dealing  with  the  "  rebels  in  Cata- 
lonia." 


Admiral    Prince    Henry 

By  Lieutenant  zur  See  Hoffmann 


THE  position  and  the  splendid  charac- 
acter  of  the  Emperor  prevent  his 
brother  from  becoming  so  well 
known  as  he  otherwise  would  be.  When 
both  were  boys  and  up  to  the  time  of  the 
unexpectedly  quick  succession  of  William 
II  to  the  throne,  Prince  Henry  enjoyed 
the  most  popularity.  The  strong,  ag- 
gressive will  of  William,  which  is  becom- 
ing in  a  sovereign,  and  is  admired  in  him 
now,  was  disliked  then,  so  that  Prince 
Henry's  winning  disposition  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Prussian  people,  who  made 
him  their  idol,  especially  the  populace 
of  Berlin,  a  circumstance  that  speaks  the 
more  to  his  credit,  because  there  were 
other  royal  princes  in  plenty  to  choose 
from,  and  not  sailors  like  this  one,  out- 
side the  natural  range  of  their  sympa- 
thies. For,  say  what  you  will,  the  sea  is 
antipathic  to  these  inlanders,  whose  lik- 
ing is  for  the  branch  of  arms  which  they 
think  is  the  true  old  one  of  Hohenzollern 
princes. 

A  Hamburger  or  Stettiner  feels  famil- 
iar with  ships  and  those  who  take  to  the 
sea,  but  the  Berliner,  not  a  whit.  His 
instincts  fight  shy  of  the  water.  His 
element  is  sand.  Put  him  in  imagination 
on  a  parade  ground,  and  he  feels  at  home 
at  once.  But  talk  to  him  of  the  biggest 
ironclad  in  creation  and  you  will  see  that 
he  will  not  budge  mentally  from  his  bias ; 
ships  remain  alien  and  second  rate  things 
to  him.  And  twenty  years  ago,  of  course, 
this  prejudice  was  much  more  compact 
than  it  is  now,  when  the  encouragement 
lavished  by  the  Emperor  on  water  sports 
and  the  navy  has  succeeded  in  loosening  it 
a  little.  So,  as  I  say,  all  the  more  extraor- 
dinary was  the  Berliners'  taking  up 
Prince  Henry  and  seconding  his  popular- 
ity. Historically,  he  is  the  first  Prussian 
prince  following  a  naval  career  to  figure 
as  a  favorite.  His  grand  uncle.  Prince 
Adelbert  of  Prussia,  was  nominally  a 
seaman  and  was  very  much  esteemed, 
but  no  one  would  think  of  comparing  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  as  a  kind  of  extra 
cabinet  minister  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  was  felt  for  the  personality  of  Prince 
Henry  during  the  eighties. 


All  at  once  the  old  Emperor  died,  and 
before  people  had  time  to  grip  the  anchor 
of  their  minds  to  the  fact  of  his  end,  and 
that  Frederick  III  was  ill  to  death. 
Prince  William,  the  brother,  became  Em- 
peror. 

No  Prussian,  then,  could  help  turning 
toward  him.     And   after   a    while   who 
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wished  not  to  worship  him?  Prince 
Henry  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  devotion.  Like  his  eldest 
sister,  the  Princess  of  Meiningen,  he  had 
always  believed  in  his  brother's  genius, 
so  it  cost  him  no  pain  whatever  to  subor- 
dinate himself,  and  only  pleasure  to  dem- 
onstrate his  devotion.  It  had  not  been  he 
who  had  sought  the  popularity  which  he 
enjoyed,  and  he  did  what  he  could  to 
steer  expressions  of  popularity  round  to 
the  King. 

His  great  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  for  Kiautchau,  in 
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which  he  called  his  Majesty's  person  sa- 
cred, described  his  sentiment,  and  delin- 
eated their  mutual  relations  in  one  word. 
He  is  not  an  effusive  man.  Nobody,  so 
far  as  I  know,  ever  thought  of  calling 
him  that.  But  no  German  doubts  that  he 
possesses  one  romantic  point,  and  that  is, 
fraternal  loyalty.  He  is  liked,  too,  all 
the  better  for  it. 

This  loyalty  may  include  gratitude  to 
fate  for  not  having  made  him  the  elder, 
who  knows?     Perhaps  he  thinks  that  if 
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some  one  of  the  family  must  be  incessant- 
ly ambitious,  he  should  be  thankful  that 
one  is  not  himself.  Being  a  Hohenzol- 
lern,  he  is  no  shirker  of  duties.  Nor  does 
he  create  any.  He  was  not  cut  out  after 
the  pattern  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He 
takes  what  is  his  due,  but  not  what  is  out 
of  his  way.  Service  under  him  neither 
slackens  nor  jerks.  It  runs  steadily. 
There  is  no  better  average  training  in  any 
navy  in  the  world  than  has  grown  to  per- 
fection under  his  command,  and  no  large 
fleet  equals  the  exemplary  adaptation  of 


all  parts  to  one  another,  from  the  chief 
to  the  minutest,  such  as  he  has  patronized 
likewise  to  perfection. 

It  is  said  that  he  is  subject  to  sudden 
uprisings  of  passion,  like  his  father, 
but  that  his  anger  gets  little  unreefed  in 
the  wind  of  exclamation.  A  word  or  two 
and  a  look  are  all  the  offender  encounters 
of  the  gale  blowing  in  the  breast  of  the 
Admiral.  What  will  come  of  it  finally 
is  not  learned  soon,  either.  Often,  to 
everybody's  amazement,  the  sentence  or 
reprimand  turned  out  light;  or  no  pun- 
ishment followed  at  all !  But  in  this 
Prince  Henry  is  said  to  take  likewise  af- 
ter his  father,  who  tended  the  more  to 
forgive  the  longer  time  he  took  to  cool 
down ;  contrary  to  the  Emperor,  who  re- 
sembles their  mother  in  retaining  the 
resolutions  taken  in  the  first  moment,  and 
in  making  a  short  process  of  the  order 
to  carry  the  resolution  out;  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  saying  that  diplomatic  con- 
siderations are  overridden  by  personal 
resentment ;  but  only  that  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  father  and  younger  son  there 
existed  a  bigger  drop  of  mercy,  and  less 
impetuous  arbitrariness.  The  only  point 
on  which  Admiral  Prince  Henry  cannot 
be  reasoned  with  is  discipline. 

He  eschews  the  vicious  side  of  social 
sports,  but  enjoys  their  entertaining  side. 
They  say  he  takes  a  hand  in  any  game 
going.  In  the  European  circles  of  the 
East  Asiatic  ports,  when  he  accepted  in- 
vitations to  garden  parties  or  anything 
else,  he  was  tactful  in  a  quiet  way  that 
took  women  by  storm,  and  one  would 
have  had  no  discernment  not  to  perceive 
that  he  won  sympathy  from  men  who 
meant  only  to  pay  him  courtesy.  English 
clubmen  compared  him  in  this  respect 
with  the  (then)  Prince  of  Wales.  In 
reality,  he  is  much  less  urbane  in  man- 
ner than  King  Edward,  and  falls  into  a 
look  of  "  on-the- watch !  "  None  the  less, 
he  can  exercise  a  similar  charm  of  attrac- 
tion on  people  as  his  uncle,  tho,  it  seems 
to  me,  fewer  persons  venture  to  succumb 
to  it.  The  Prince  Admiral  may  not  escape 
the  wiles  of  toadies ;  no  prince,  I  believe, 
that  has  ever  lived  has  escaped  them  or 
ever  will  escape  them ;  they  are  legion 
and  protean.  But  his  distaste  for  them  is 
elemental.  It  frightens  back  weaker 
members  of  the  tribe;  often,  too,  disin- 
terested persons  of  a  timid  turn.  His  at- 
tachments are  for  old  comrades. 
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In  the  navy  there  is  a  belief  that  while 
he  is  the  last  man  to  provoke  danger,  he 
would  be  likewise  the  last  not  to  face  a 
peril,  and  keep  facing  it.  He  is  persist- 
ent by  nature  as  well  as  training.  His 
command  would  like  nothing  better  than 
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to  have  a  chance  of  going  into  action  un- 
der his  orders. 

As  one  could  almost  name  the  men  in 
the  service  who  have  received  promotion 
on  his  recommendations,  it  is  believed 
that  while  he  is  not  what  may  be  called 
an  aggressive  investigator  himself,  he  ad- 
mires breadth  of  enterprise  and  system. 
He  is  just  the  man  to  appreciate  Ameri- 
cans. His  interests  and  knowledge  are 
manifold  and  broad.  In  East  Asia  he 
concerned  himself  almost  as  much  with 
inland  matters — coal  mines,  factories, 
sanitation  and  the  like — as  with  maritime 
aflfairs.  He  merits  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  navy  by  right  of  accomplish- 
ments as  well  as  by  right  of  birth. 

His  first  cruise  was  under  Captain  von 
SeckendorflF,  on  the  frigate  "  Prinz  Adal- 
bert." in  1877,  when  fifteen  years  of  age. 
It  took  him,  by  way  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 


oceans  to  Japan  and  China,  where  the 
"  Prinz  Adalbert "  was  stationed  one 
year.  In  April,  1880,  the  return  cruise 
began.  The  frigate  touched  at  St.  Hel- 
ena, and  dropped  anchor  in  Kiel  harbor 
on  the  6th  of  October,  accompanied  by 
the  "  Hohenzollern,"  which  steamed  out 
to  meet  him,  bearing  on  board  his  parents 
and  his  remaining  brother — for  during 
his  absence  Prince  Waldemar  had  died. 

Two  years  later  he  was  sent  under 
Seckendorff,  on  the  "  Olga,"  upon  a  sec- 
ond cruise  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  After  visiting  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles and  La  Guayra,  the  "  Olga " 
steamed  down  along  the  coast  of  Brazil 
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as  far  as  Rio  Janeiro,  anchored  here  a 
while,  then  returned  to  the  West  Indies, 
visited  Havana,  and  started  back  on  the 
home  journey  by  way  of  the  Bermudas, 
reaching  Kiel  in  March,  1884,  having 
been  gone  eighteen  months. 

From  1884  on  no  further  long  cruise 
was  undertaken   down   to  the   year   in 
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which  Admiral  Diederich  seized  Kiaut- 
chau,  1897.  Then  a  new  East  Asiatic  di- 
vision havingbeen  created  with  admriable 
promptness,  the  Emperor  determined  on 
appointing  his  brother  to  the  head  of  it, 
and  Prince  Henry  sailed  once  more  for 
China.  His  flagship,  "  Deutschland," 
visited  not  only  the  new  province,  but 
likewise  the  chief  harbors  of  Central 
China,  Japan,  Korea  and  Siam.  In  1899, 
the  Prince  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  East  Asiatic  fleet.  His  mis- 
sion included  diplomatic  and  commercial 
business,  yet  was  successful,  and  he  re- 


turned home  two  years  ago  to  an  enthu- 
siastic welcome  from  the  side  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  nation. 

Even  more  excitement  and  interest  is 
felt  over  his  second  visit  to  the  New 
World  than  for  his  Kiautchau  expedi- 
tion. And  even  more  now  than  then  is 
the  hopeful  expectation  rife  that  the  visit 
will  prove  successful ;  by  successful,  Ger- 
mans understand  a  strengthening  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Prince  represents  and  the 
nation   which  he  visits. 

Berlin,  Germany. 


Religions 

A    HITHERTO     UNPUBLISHED     ESSAY 
By  Victor  Hugo 


A  RELIGION  is  a  translation. 
These  men  whom  we  call  revealers 
set  their  gaze  on  some  unknown 
thing  that  lies  outside  of  man. 

On  high  there  is  a  light  and  this  they 
behold. 

They  turn  a  mirror,  as  it  were,  in  that 
direction.  The  mirror  is  more  or  less 
troubled,  more  or  less  polished,  more  or 
less  chromatic,  more  or  less  wiped  clean. 

The  mirror  is  the  very  conscience  of 
the  revealers. 

Worldly  happenings,  despotisms, 
kings,  captains,  masters,  make  at  times  a 
cloud  of  dust  overhead. 

The  revealer  is  a  seer.  This  conscience 
which  is  to  bring  enlightenment  to  the 
surrounding  medium  is  more  far-reach- 
ing in  knowledge  than  this  human  me- 
dium ;  but  it  participates  in  the  nature  of 
this  medium.  It  has  the  transparence  of 
it  or  the  opacity ;  the  purity  of  it  or  the 
coarseness ;  the  brutality  or  the  refine- 
ment of  it.  It  has  to  a  certain  degree 
the  same  color  and  the  same  density. 
Thence  there  arises,  in  accordance  with 
the  surface  resulting  from  each  medium 
and  each  mirror,  an  image  more  or  less 
distinct  of  the  star ;  sometimes  a  vague 
gleam,  as  with  Socrates ;  sometimes  a 
shadow,  as  with  Spinoza ;  sometimes  a 
specter,  as  with  Torquemada. 

And  therefore,  too,  among  so  many 
peoples  we  find  these  savage  reflections  of 
God,  these  idolatries.  Therefore  so  much 
that  is  false  projected  by  the  truth. 


Sometimes  the  brain  of  the  revealer  is 
a  prism  as  well  as  a  mirror,  and  sets 
around  the  contour  of-  God  with  a  rain- 
bow of  superstitions  and  fables.  Some- 
times this  brain  is  darkness  and  reflects 
the  Supreme  Being  on  a  black  ground ; 
then  you  have  the  idol  of  Juggernaut, 
and  there  is  found  on  the  earth  a  place,  a 
region,  a  certain  spot  where  God  is  re- 
flected as  a  devil.  The  false  understand- 
ing of  the  translator  extends  even  to  this. 

The  squinting  of  a  soul  may  create  re- 
ligions of  terror.  More  than  one  temple 
leans  toward  Satan. 

Whom  shall  we  accuse?  The  object 
revealed  ?  No.  It  offers  itself.  The  re- 
vealer?   No.    He  does  what  he  can. 

Let  us  rather  accuse  the  impotence  of 
earth,  the  insufficiency  of  man,  the  domi- 
nant medium,  the  given  time.  Every  age 
has  its  own  error,  every  society  its  own 
falsehood.  The  illusion  is  in  proportion 
to  the  existing  ignorance.  Here  is  noth- 
ing of  wilful  deception.  We  speak  of 
those  who  found  religions,  not  of  those 
who  exploit  them.  Mahomet  who  suc- 
ceeded, Swedenborg  who  failed,  both 
were  visionaries  convinced  of  their  truth. 
There  are  no  impostors.  There  are  grop- 
ing hands  that  mold  the  truth ;  there  are 
assayers  who  have  no  touchstone,  watch- 
ers from  near  or  from  afar;  obscure 
mouths  speaking  to  confused  multitudes ; 
dreamers  instructing  the  ignorant;  twi- 
lights of  dawn  whitening  the  mists ;  short 
sighted  guides  leading  the  blind. 
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Tn  a  word,  all  religions  are  bad,  and  all 
are  good. 

Shatter  them  all;  in  the  dust  arising 
from  the  breaking  of  this  great  mirror, 
in  the  innumerable  particles  swept  to- 
gether, you  will  see  the  single  star  gleam 
forth.  From  all  these  portraits  of  the 
Truth,  deformed  or  even  falsified,  when 
once  you  have  thrown  them  to  the 
ground,  the  sublime  image  will  come 
forth.  Out  of  the  destruction  of  all  these 
religions  springs  the  indestructible.  It  is 
because,  as  we  have  said,  all  religions  are 
but  translations.  Beneath  the  clumsiness 
of  each  there  lies  the  true  text. 

Bruise  all  these  bibles  and  the  infinite 
will  be  distilled  from  them. 

Place  the  idol  in  the  mortar  and  you 
will  get  God.  Jupiter  is  a  translation, 
Brahma  is  a  translation,  Vitziliputli  is  a 
translation,  F6  is  a  translation,  Odin  is 
a  translation,  Allah  is  a  translation,  Elo- 
him  is  a  translation. 

On  a  day  the  Revolution,  daughter  of 


the  eighteenth  century  and  mother  of  the 
nineteenth,  rejects  in  indignation  all  these 
names,  throws  down  all  these  altars,  ex- 
terminates all  these  symbols,  annihilates 
God  under  all  these  forms,  then  pauses 
to  reflect,  seeks  out  what  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  darkness,  raises  her  head  and 
says  :  The  Supreme  Being. 

Religions  are  approximations  of  the 
absolute.  A  religion  is  a  mask.  But 
what  does  the  mask  surely  indicate  ?  The 
face  behind  it.  The  mask  may  be  as 
hideous  as  the  visage  behind  it  is  sub- 
lime ;  it  is  none  the  less  modeled  on  the 
face.  The  revealers  are  concerned  with 
the  living  eternity.  Their  task  is  to  ex- 
tract from  it  what  will  serve  your  needs. 
They  give  you  as  much  of  it  as  they  can. 
With  you  lies  the  blame  if  they  give  it  not 
to  you  purer  and  more  abundant.  A  re- 
ligion is  a  translation  of  God  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  soul  that  is  with- 
in vou. 
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I  SHALL  always  remember  the  22d  of 
May,  1885.  It  was  at  the  Superior 
Normal  School  that  we  had  met — a 
group  of  fellow-students — and  were 
chatting  together  in  the  room  of  one  of 
us.  Suddenly  some  one  entered  and  said : 
"  Victor  Hugo  is  dead  !  "  The  news 
had  been  expected  for  some  days,  but  it 
came  at  last  with  a  shock.  A  great  gloom 
took  possession  of  us,  and  for  several 
moments  we  sat  speechless. 

When  the  silence  was  broken,  it  was 
only  that  we  might  talk  of  the  poet  that 
was  gone.  For  days  this  dread  had 
been  the  sole  theme  of  conversation  with 
many  of  us.  In  our  reading  rooms  we 
had  brought  out  the  chief  volumes  of 
our  cherished  poet,  and  had  read  them 
aloud.  On  the  day  before  the  funeral 
Gaston  Deschamps,  ypw  literary  critic  of 
Le  Temps  (and  last  year  Hyde  lecturer 
at  Harvard),  who  was  one  of  us,  made  a 
proposition.  He  asked  if  it  would  not 
be  fitting  to  have  voung  men  of  the  Latin 


Quarter  carry  the  bier  of  Victor  Hugo 
on  their  own  shoulders,  instead  of  en- 
trusting it  to  a  hearse.  The  suggestion 
was  not  followed,  for  we  were  afraid  lest 
the  irreverent  should  make  a  mock  of  our 
pious  grief.  But  this  incident  serves  to 
show  wha't  was  then  the  enthusiasm 
among  those  of  us  just  turned  of  twenty. 
Now,  when  preparation  is  under  way  for 
celebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  it  is  natural  to  consider  what 
his  popularity  has  undergone  between 
that  date  of  1885  and  this  of  1902. 


It  is  certain  that  within  this  period 
Victor  Hugo  has  been  much  less  read. 
One  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  his 
fame  has  suffered  an  eclipse.  In  the  eyes 
of  our  people  he  is  assuredly  "  the  na- 
tional poet."  No  one  disputes  his  claim 
to  this  title,  and  many  assert  it  boldly. 
They  declare  that  his  genius  has  been 
dominant  in  French  literature  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century.  P>ut  they  often  make 
this  assertion  merely  because  it  is  a  thing 
taken  for  granted ;  they  repeat  a  judg- 
ment ready  made.  The  complaints  of 
book  dealers  confirm  this  observation. 
They  are  unable  to  dispose  of  the  edi- 
tions of  his  works  which  they  put  on 
sale.  This  fact  is  unquestionably  signifi- 
cant, but  is  not,  however,  so  significant 
as  one  might  suppose.  The  book-sellers 
who  raise  this  wail  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  multiplying  editions  of  Hugo  be- 
yond all  reason,  and  if  they  find  them 
bad  investments  it  is  in  some  meas- 
ure their  own  fault.  This  once  granted, 
it  yet  remains  true  that  if  the  poet's  pop- 
ularity had  not  fallen  into  a  slight  de- 
cline his  books  would  have  sold  better, 
their  publishers  would  have  found  mort- 
satisfaction,  and  the  public  would  have 
contented  itself  less  with  a  conventional 
admiration.  Within  the  past  two  years, 
however,  Victor  Hugo's  fame  has  re- 
kindled, and  a  fresh  sympathy  attaches 
to  his  name.  Many  readers  are  reopen- 
ing at  their  library  tables  the  volumes 
which  have  long  stood  untouched  on 
their  shelves.  People  of  every  class,  even 
to  that  of  manual  labor,  are  regaining 
their  acquaintance  with  the  poet  of  Les 
Misernbles.  This  very  return  of  favor 
requires  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
the  neglect  into  which  he  seemed  recent- 
ly to  have  fallen. 

It  is  common  to  remark,  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining such  fluctuations  of  fame,  that 
the  vogue  of  great  men,  like  everything 
else  in  this  world,  is  naturally  subject  to 
the  law  of  rhythm.  In  politics,  action 
and  reaction  follow  each  other  with  al- 
most automatic  certainty ;  in  philosophy 
the  most  diverse  schools  have  each  their 
period  of  dominance.  In  dress  there  are 
alternations  of  taste  and  fashion.  Why 
should  we  not  find  something  analogous 
in  the  fate  of  reputations?  I  confess  to 
taking  but  small  interest  in  these  analo- 
gies. They  are  misleading,  not  only  be- 
cause they  arc  superficial,  but  Ijecause 
they  take  the  place  of  an  accurate  exam- 
ination of  causes.  I  do  not  feel  myself 
much  enlightened  when  a  man  tells  me 
that  Victor  Hugo's  fame  was  bound  to 
pass  through  certain  years  of  neglect,  by 
virtue  of  the  same  law  as  that  which 
governs  digestion  or  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.     It  is  time  better  spent  to  as- 


certain   with    exactness    the    particular 
facts  which  we  have  in  hand. 

Let  us  mark  at  the  outset  the  fact  that, 
even   in  Victor  Hugo's  lifetime,  within 
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the  period  of  his  widest  celebrity,  under 
the  Empire,  the  romantic  school  had  al- 
ready given  place  to  a  literature  of  pes- 
simism. This  was  inevitable.  The  he- 
roes of  romanticism  render  all  life  in 
terms  of  sentiment ;  they  are  cognizant 
only  of  deep  or  delicate  feeling ;  they 
gather  and  compress  their  whole  being 
into  each  successive  emotion,  and  that 
leads  shortly  to  disenchantment.  The 
routine  of  daily  existence  becomes  dis- 
tasteful and  wearisome  to  them  by  rea- 
son of  its  triteness.  They  find  in  it  no 
satisfaction  for  their  restless  and  persist- 
ent desires.  They  make  such  demands 
on  the  heart  that  they  exhaust  it.  They 
expect  so  much  from  the  world  that  they 
are  constantly  deceived,  and  then  they 
curse  nature  for  disappointing  them. 
They  have  invented  for  their  motto  the 
word  "  aspiration,"  and  they  seem  to  car- 
ry about  on  their  spirits  what  the  Gon- 
courts  call  "  the  lassitude  of  a  heaven 
scaled."  With  this  in  mind  there  is  noth- 
ing unaccountable  in  the  letters  of  Flau- 
bert, which  arc  a  veritable  calendar  of 
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martyrdoms,  written  by  the  martyr  him- 
self. Flaubert  carries  everywhere  with 
him  his  romantic  ideal  of  life ;  and  as  he 
brings  his  surroundings  into  comparison 
with  it  he  finds  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  vulgar,  the  base  and  the  ridiculous. 
He  despises  everything  within  sight  and 
hearing,  and  everything  chills  and 
wounds  his  sensitiveness.  "  I  call  com- 
mon," says  he,  "  whoever  is  ignoble  in 
thought,"  and  he  cries,  with  dramatic 
sweeps  of  the  hand,  that  the  common  and 
the  fatuously  satisfied  compose  the  great 
majority  of  human  kind.  And  it  is  thus 
that  romanticism  led  inevitably,  through 
Flaubert  as  intermediary,  to  the  natural- 
ism of  Zola,  and  the  disillusioned  analy- 
sis of  Paul  Bourget. 

Now,  while  this  development  was  tak- 
ing place  in  literature,  another  had  come 
to  pass  in  the  public  mind.     The  success 
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of  the  romantic  movement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  had  been 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  inner  shock 
occasioned  by  the  Revolution  and  by  the 


first  Empire.  Dramas  so  passionate  and 
tragic  were  bound  to  give  men  an  acute 
desire  for  intense  sensations  and  violent 
opinions.  The  era  of  the  Revolution, 
with  its  real  drama,  once  ended,  the  fever 
did  not  immediately  subside,  but  sought 
expression  in  a  poetry  fraught  with  rest- 
lessness and  excitement.  The  very  ideals 
of  the  Revolution  were  perpetuated.  Hu- 
manitarian dreams  haunted  the  con- 
science of  France  under  the  monarchy  of 
July,  and  took  effect  in  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  There  came,  it  is  true,  the  coup 
d'etat  of  1 85 1,  which  shattered  the  hopes 
of  democracy ;  but  many  of  these  hopes 
survived  throughout  the  second  Empire. 
There  took  place,  it  is  true,  the  abdi- 
cation of  a  people,  the  allegiance  to  mere 
established  regime,  the  reign  of  medioc- 
rity, the  worship  of  money  and  pleasure ; 
but  against  all  this  there  was  the  un- 
ceasing protest  of  a  group  of  chosen  spir- 
its, and  Victor  Hugo,  from  his  vantage- 
rock  of  Guernsey,  was  the  prophet  who 
comforted  the  elect  and  who  proclaimed 
the  future. 

The  times  foretold  by  the  poet  have 
come  to  pass.  The  Empire,  which  he  im- 
precated, has  fallen,  and  for  the  third 
time  the  Republic  has  been  declared.  Its 
official  establishment  was  not  until  1875, 
and  even  at  that  date  its  life  was  very 
precarious.  To  sustain  it  there  was  need 
of  resistance  at  all  times  to  the  menacing 
coalition  of  the  old  parties,  and  this  was 
the  state  of  France  until  Victor  Hugo's 
death.  When  he  quitted  the  stage  a  new 
era  was  opening.  The  Republic  was  def- 
initely settled.  The  days  of  epic  combat 
were  past.  The  successors  to  the  sturdy 
founders  of  the  new  order  took  thought 
only  how  they  might  derive  the  most 
profit  from  their  situation.  They  pro- 
nounced most  of  the  humanitarian 
dreams  of  their  elders  to  be  mere  "  Uto- 
pias." They  set  themselves  up  to  ridi- 
cule idealism.  Under  the  pretext  of 
"  realism  "  or  "  opportunism  "  they  con- 
demned all  loyalty  to  principle  as  a  mis- 
applied fanaticism.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  invent  the  word  "  arrivistes  "  to 
designate  these  imitators  of  the  Athenian 
Alcibiades  who  professed  the  creed  of 
success  at  any  price.  Such  a  generation 
could  never  have  Victor  Hugo  for  its  fa- 
vorite poet.  It  kept  up  the  form  of  oflfer- 
ing  him  homage ;  but  it  had  lost  his 
faith.     The  shadow  then  closed  in  for  a 
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season  upon  the  name  that  had  enkindled 
our  younger  years. 

II. 

The  shadow  was  not  to  be  for  long; 
and  two  occurrences  befell  which  served 
to  shorten  it. 

The  first  was  a  new  impulse  toward 
popular  education.  The  ambitions  which 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England  have 
given  rise  to  "  University  Extension " 
and  to  "  college  settlements  "  have  been 
cherished  in  more  than  one  heart  in 
France.  Altho  they  have  not  taken  form 
in  efforts  at  all  like  those  to  be  seen  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countries,  they  have  never- 
theless determined  certain  thinking  men 
to  bring  themselves  nearer  to  the  people, 
to  know  their  life  better,  and  to  impart  to 
them  the  best  of  their  own.  Among  these 
men  several  aspired  especially  to  initiate 
the  popular  mind  into  esthetic  pleasures, 
to  lay  open  fine  art  to  its  view.  In  halls 
often  most  unpretentious,  they  gathered 
audiences  of  laborers — men,  women  and 
childreiT.  These  toilers,  many  of  whom 
had  spent  the  long  day  bowed  over  heavy 
tasks,  they  gave  to  hear  sweet  music,  or 
read  to  them  from  the  most  celebrated  of 
our  prose  writers  and  poets.  And,  little, 
by  little,  in  this  way  a  discovery  came  to 
light.  If  they  would  win  a  downright 
success,  if  they  would  draw  all  these  sim- 
ple hearts  into  a  common  thrill  of  ad- 
miration and  delight,  they  had  one  in- 
fallible resource ;  it  was  simply  to  read 
a  well-chosen  page  from  Victor  Hugo. 
Between  him  and  the  mind  of  the  people 
there  was  a  secret  sympathy.  If  one  re- 
flects a  bit,  the  reason  for  this  natural 
affinity  is  not  hard  to  grasp.  Common 
people  have  no  taste  for  subtile  analyses 
of  feeling,  nor  for  the  detached  contem- 
plation of  the  ego.  They  understand 
nothing  of  the  luxury  of  melancholy. 
Their  impulse  would  ])e  to  regard  as  cu- 
rious animals  the  dilettantes  or  even  sin- 
cere poets  who  dally  with  cherished  tor- 
ments and  make  of  their  griefs  a  sort  of 
morbid  delight.  Victor  Hugo,  on  the 
contrary,  appeals  to  them  by  his  abound- 
ing warmth  and  life.  He  induces  a  glow 
of  the  faculties.  As  one  hears  him,  one 
feels  wrought  up  for  the  time  to  a  ca- 
pacity for  great  effort.  And  that  is  what 
the  people  like.  Furthermore,  Victor 
Hugo  sings  at  all  times  the  sentiments 
most  common  to  man  :  justice,  pity,  love 


of  human  kind,  tenderness  for  the  weak, 
enthusiasm  for  the  right.  Whatever  a 
man's  nature,  these  sentiments  always 
strike  a  response ;  and  no  one  has  given 
them  more  stirring  expression  than  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  His  voice  is  an  invoking 
spell  to  all  chivalrous  instincts ;  it  is  the 
voice  of  a  leader  of  men. 

Then,  too,  in  course  of  time,  Victor 
Hugo  was  certain  to  renew  his  populari- 
ty. A  thunderbolt  hastened  the  course 
of  events — namely,  the  Dreyfus  affair. 
At  the  end  of  1897  M.  Meline,  President 
of  the  Ministerial  Cabinet,  reiterated  ob- 
stinately from  the  tribune  of  Parliament: 
"  There  is  no  Dreyfus  affair!  "  He  was 
so  far  mistaken  that  this  judicial  drama 
had  come  to  dominate  the  whole  current 
history  of  France.  The  conflict  became 
pervasive.  It  overturned  families  as 
well  as  political  parties.  Let  us  see  what 
Victor  Hugo  owed  to  it. 

People  began  by  sadly  remarking  his 
absence.  There  were  other  poets,  it  is 
true — Maurice  Bouchor,  Fernand  Gregh 
— who  declared  for  justice  as  against 
State  policy.  But  most  of  them,  especial- 
ly those  widest  known,  were  silent — as  it 
seemed,  in  fear  of  compromising  their 
popularity.  Those  who  raised  their 
voices  were  known  only  in  circles  of  ama- 
teurs, and  their  names  scarcely  reached 
the  public.  How  often,  in  the  crisis  of 
that  stirring  battle,  the  sigh  was  heard 
among  us :  "  Oh,  if  Victor  Hugo  were 
here !  "  We  knew  well  that  there  would 
have  been  no  shrinking  on  his  part  when 
the  chance  came  to  denounce  and  brand 
an  iniquity.  We  recalled  all  those  cries 
of  pity  which  he  had  uttered  throughout 
his  life — cries  which  the  most  absolute 
monarchs  had  at  times  been  forced  to 
heed.  And  our  memories  rang  with 
many  deathless  verses  which  seemed  to 
have  been  made  for  the  present  time. 

This  was  no  mere  Platonic  regret  of  lif- 
fcralciirs.  We  had  the  conviction  that  a 
single  outburst  from  our  great  poet 
would  have  checked  the  course  of  events 
before  any  evil  issue.  I  would  not  make 
any  unkind  reflection  on  M.  Emile  Zola. 
He  gave  an  example  of  courage  and  de- 
votion which  deserves  all  respect. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  his  literary 
fame,  at  least  at  the  outset,  did  not 
help  the  cause  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  Ar- 
gtmicnts  were  directed  against  him  which 
would  never  have  been  heard  against  the 
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author  of  the  Legendc  des  Siecles.  If 
Victor  Hugo  had  written  and  signed  Zo- 
la's immortal  "  I  accuse!  "  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  any  lawsuit  would  have  fol- 
lowed, but  it  is  certain  that  the  lawsuit 
would  not  have  been  conducted  as  it  was. 
All  these  reflections  came  over  us  as  the 
long  drama  unfolded ;  and  many  among 
us,  at  evening,  reviewing  the  strife  of  the 
day  and  preparing  for  that  of  the  mor- 
row, would  take  up  a  volume  of  our  poet 
and  refresh  the  heart  with  his  inspirit- 
ing verse. 

Besides,  the  "  affair  "  ended  by  invad- 
ing everything.  What  began  as  a  mere 
judicial  debate  came  to  call  in  question 
the  whole  political  fabric.  The  inner  ad- 
justments of  parties  were  thrown  into 
disorder.  It  became  apparent  to  all  eyes 
that  henceforth  all  civic  conflicts  were  to 
turn  upon  allegiance  to  principles ;  that 
our  democracy  was  to  be  withheld  from 


running  into  a  deadly  empiricism ;  that 
it  was  in  need  of  a  new  inspiration.  And 
the  task  of  educating  the  people,  which 
before  had  been  undertaken  by  scattered 
individuals,  was  now  taken  up  on  all 
sides  as  an  urgent  duty.  In  Paris  it  is 
not  three  or  four  halls  which  public-spir- 
ited citizens  have  opened  for  moral  and 
social  instruction  ;  it  is  at  least  thirty  or 
forty.  In  all  the  large  cities  the  move- 
ment is  spreading.  And  on  every  side 
the  same  fact  becomes  evident :  Victor 
Hugo  is  the  poet  of  the  democracy  of  la- 
bor, eager  for  liberty  and  justice. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February  some 
very  official  personages  will  commemo- 
rate the  poet  at  the  Pantheon ;  and  the 
ceremony  will  be  cold  and  solemn.  But 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Victor 
Hugo's  memory  will  be  intrusted  to  a 
Pantheon  that  shall  not  be  of  stone — even 
the  heart  of  a  people. 

Paris,  France. 


On    the    Teaching    of    Languages 


By  Upton  Sinclair 


Author  of  "  King  Midas  " 


THIS  paper  contains  a  record  of  the 
experiences  of  the  writer  in  the 
studying  of  foreign  languages, 
first  in  five  years  of  college  work,  and 
subsequently  by  himself  at  home.  There 
is  so  wide  a  discrepancy  between  the  re- 
sults obtained  that  he  believes  his  re- 
marks may  be  of  some  importance. 

It  is  to  be  stated  in  the  first  place  that 
the  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  student 
of  literature.  My  reason  for  wishing  to 
know  foreign  languages  has  been  to  get 
at  "  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
felt  in  the  "world"  as  it  is  recorded  in 
books.  .  The  ability  to  speak  foreign  lan- 
guages was  for  me  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance. 

Now  I  have  had  nine  years'  experience 
in  the  study  of  languages  ;  five  spent  un- 
der the  guidance  of  college  teachers,  and 
four  by  myself.  In  the  former  period 
I  studied  Latin  five  years,  Greek  four 
years,  and  German  one  year ;  I  gave  to 
the  first  subject  five  hours  of  recitation 
per  week  in  the  first  year,  five  in  the  sec- 
ond, three  in  the  third,  three  in  the 
fourth,  and  two  in  the  fifth,  a  total  of 


eighteen  hours  a  week ;  I  add  to  this  an 
equal  amount  to  represent  the  work  done 
at  home,  and  thus  my  total  time  given  to 
Latin  I  find  to  be  thirty-six  hours  a  week 
for  one  year.  I  find  in  the  same  way  that 
the  time  given  to  Greek  was  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  time  given  to  German  ten, 
estimates  which,  if  they  err  in  any  way, 
err  in  being  too  small.  This  time  was 
spent  in  the  usual  fashion  of  college 
study — a  thorough  training  in  the  gram- 
mar— Allen  and  Greenough's  in  Latin, 
and  Goodwin's  in  Greek ;  the  usual  series 
of  authors  from  Xenophon  to  Sophocles, 
and  from  Csesar  to  Plautus,  translated  at 
home  and  recited  upon  in  class ;  and  in 
addition  prose  compositions  once  or 
twice  a  week.  I  now  propose  to  state 
exactly  what  I  carried  away  with  me  as 
a  result  of  that  labor. 

I  had  (i)  a  remarkably  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  grammar ;  I  knew  all 
the  details,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the 
page  on  which  each  detail  was  printed ; 
I  could  give  all  the  various  kinds  of 
rules,  could  dash  through  the  conjuga- 
tion of  a  verb  as  fast    as    tongue   could 
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take  me,  and  could  generally  assign  any 
stray  dative  or  ablative  its  proper  com- 
partment. I  had  passed  my  examina- 
tions and  gotten  my  diploma  because  I 
successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of  pro- 
fessors to  catch  me  upon  matters  such  as 
these.  I  have  still  stray  lists  of  words 
galloping  through  my  head — •"  excep- 
tions "  they  were  called,  tho  what  they 
are  exceptions  to  I  have  now  long  since 
forgotten. 

I  had  (2)  the  principal  parts  of  all 
verbs  well  known,  and  the  definitions  of 
perhaps  five  hundred  words,  principally 
those  which  are  paralleled  in  English, 
such  as  exerceo  and  comprehendo.  In 
addition  to  this  I  had  one  thing  else — 
and  I  count  it  as  the  most  ghastly  fact 
of  my  misdevelopment — a  perfect  famil- 
iarity ivith  the  soiind  and  looks  of  every 
word  in  the  Latin  language!  Mind  you, 
I  had  not  one  idea  what  the  word  meant ! 
But  a  page  of  Latin  was  and  is  to  me  to- 
day when  I  look  at  it  as  familiar  as  my 
own  tongue ;  every  word  in  it  I  have 
looked  up,  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  even 
hundreds  of  times,  to  fit  it  into  a  sen- 
tence ;  I  have  sat  and  turned  the  leaves 
of  a  dictionary  at  night  until  my  eyes 
burned  me  like  fire,  and  until  I  fell  sound 
asleep  at  the  task  and  woke  up  and  found 
it  daybreak  and  my  lamp  still  burning. 
Having  looked  up  the  words  and  writ- 
ten them  down  in  a  "  translation,"  I  went 
to  class  next  day  with  my  notebook, 
studied  each  sentence  ahead  with  all  its 
grammatical  possibilities,  stood  up  and 
recited  on  it  if  required,  and  then  sat 
down  and  thought  no  more  about  the 
matter  until  the  night  came  and  I  set  to 
work  to  prepare  another  day's  lesson.  I 
do  most  solemnly  declare,  and  I  could 
take  my  oath  upon  it,  that  far  from  hav- 
ing the  learning  of  the  meaning  of  words 
impressed  upon  me  as  the  one  essential 
task  in  the  studying  of  a  language,  such 
a  thing  was  never  even  mentioned ;  and 
that  the  idea  of  being  able  to  read  the  lan- 
guage at  sight,  then  or  at  any  other  time 
in  the  future,  was  a  thing  which  never 
occurred  as  the  wildest  dream,  either  to 
me,  or  to  my  classmates,  or  apparently 
to  my  teachers.  On  the  contrary,  a 
fluent  and  free  translation  was  a  thing 
which  no  student  in  our  class  of  thirtv 
ever  dared  to  give,  even  if  by  good  luck 
he  possessed  one ;  a  large  number  of  the 
men  used  "  cribs,"  and   such  a  transla- 


tion w  as  a  sure  sign  of  that  offense.  The 
only  thing  which  it  was  considered  stu- 
dent-like and  dignified  to  offer  was  a 
plodding,  word-for-word  following  of  the 
text,  with  all  its  idioms  literally  trans- 
lated, making  a  kind  of  jargon  which  is 
neither  the  foreign  tongue  nor  the  Eng- 
lish, but  a  dreadful  product  familiar  to 
every  college  student.  I  remember  that 
in  Greek  this  was  carried  to  such  a  ludi- 
crous extreme  that  only  long  use  made  it 
possible  for  the  class  to  keep  from  laugh- 
ing when  a  string  of  particles  was 
reached :  "And  indeed  for  as  much  as 
notwithstanding  this,  forsooth,  the  mes- 
senger is  truly  come,  O  king,"  etc. 

As  I  grew  older  I  came  to  hate  this 
imbecility,  and  from  malice  I  have  saved 
all  my  "  translation  "  books ;  I  quote 
here  a  few  lines,  chosen  absolutely  at  ran- 
dom, the  first  upon  which  my  eye  oc- 
curred. They  appear  to  be  from  the 
Ars  Poetica,  and  if  so,  some  curious  per- 
son may  find  the  passage  which  they 
translate : 

"  Many  great  things  being  undertaken,  and 
professing  great  things,  one  or  the  other  purple 
garment  which  shines  afar  is  stitched,  when 
the  shrines  and  altars  of  Diana  and  the  going 
round  of  which,  hastening  among  the  pleasant 
fields,  or  the  River  R.  or  the  rainbow  is  de- 
scribed. But  this  is  not  the  place  for  such. 
And  perhaps  you  can  paint  a  cypress,  what  is 
that  if  he  who  is  painted  swims  to  shore 
from  a  wrecked  ship  a  bronze  tablet  being 
given.  He  begins  to  make  an  amphora,  why 
from  the  turning  wheel  comes  a  pitcher  out? 
Finally,  let  it  be  because  strength  is  simply 
alone  and  one.  A  greater  part  of  the  poets, 
father  and  youths  worthy  to  the  father,  we  are 
deceived  by  the  sight  of  right.  I  labor  to  be 
short,  I  become  obscure.  Mind  and  words 
lack  to  follow  the  flowing.  Professing  the 
sublime,  he  is  bombastic.  Safe  he  crawls  too 
much  on  the  ground  and  fearful  of  the  storm. 
Who  wishes  to  vary  one  thing  profusely,  puts 
a  dolphin  in  woods  and  a  boar  in  the  waves ; 
the  flight  of  the  fault  leads  to  vice  if  he  care 
for  art." 

I  pass  on  from  my  college  life.  For 
about  a  year  afterward  I  was,  as  one 
may  imagine,  disinclined  to  go  further 
with  languages ;  but  the  constant  tend- 
ency of  any  work  toward  literature  over- 
came this,  and  in  November,  '98,  I  be- 
gan to  study  German.  My  desire  was 
to  learn  to  read  it,  and  to  learn  to  read 
it  well,  and  I  set  to  work  to  find  out  for 
myself  the  way  to  manage  it.  Having 
entirely  forgotten  what  T  knew,  I  got  a 
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little  grammar,  and  in  a  week  or  two  of 
hard  work  had  relearned  the  essentials; 
then  I  set  to  work  to  read,  beginning 
with  Grimm,  and  afterward  taking  sto- 
ries of  Hauff  and  Riehl,  and  Eichen- 
dorff's  "  Taugenichts."  I  soon  discov- 
ered that  what  I  needed  to  know — the 
one  thing  I  needed  to  know,  and  the  only 
thing  I  needed  to  know — was  "  words, 
words,  words;  "  and  I  set  to  work  with 
all  my  soul  to  learn  them.  I  had  a  hor- 
ror, and  I  have  it  still,  of  dictionary 
hunting,  the  most  deadening  and  cruel 
of  the  torments  the  helpless  student  has 
to  undergo.  I  kept  a  little  notebook, 
and  as  I  read  along  I  marked  all  the 
words  I  did  not  know ;  I  did  not  stop  to 
look  them  up  then,  for  I  found  it  best  to 
understand  what  I  could  and  to  keep  my 
interest  in  the  story  unbroken ;  but  after- 
ward I  looked  up  the  words  and  wrote 
them  down,  and  then  I  learned  them.  I 
made  it  the  one  absolute  rule  of  my  work 
— and  I  know  it  is  the  one  secret  of 
learning  a  language — never  to  pass  a 
word  without  remembering  it,  and  re- 
membering it  forever.  I  studied  my  lists, 
and  restudied  them,  and  whenever  T 
came  across  a  word  I  had  forgotten  I 
studied  them  a  third  time.  I  found  this 
the  one  tedious  part  of  the  work,  for  the 
reading  became  a  pleasure  almost  imme- 
diately ;  I  carried  my  little  notebook  with 
me,  and  studied  words  while  I  dressed, 
and  while  I  ate ;  I  took  long  walks  every 
day — I  have  walked  completely  around 
Central  Park  studying  German  words. 
In  this  way  I  found  that  I  could  fix  some 
score  in  my  mind  each  day,  and  that  to 
get  a  fluent  command  of  German  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  months.  Such 
things  as  "  Werther,"  "  Wilhelm  Tell," 
and  "  Maria  Stuart,"  I  could  read  by  the 
early  spring  with  pleasure,  having 
worked  all  along  some  four  or  five  hours 
each  day.  In  the  summer  I  studied  only 
one  or  two,  but  read  all  of  the  well- 
known  works  of  Goethe — a  dozen  vol- 
umes at  least ;  by  the  following  fall  I  had 
mastered  the  language  enough  to  study 
the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  "  with  a 
class  of  German  students,  a  statement 
that  can  be  aprpeciated  only  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Father  Kant's  pe- 
culiar build  of  sentence. 

I  had  studied  the  language  for  one 
year,  averaging,  I  think,  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty hours  a  week ;  and,  as  it  will  be  seen,  I 


had  accomplished  entirely  what  I  had 
not  even  thought  of  accomplishing  in 
Latin  in  twice  the  time. 

Still  more  notable,  I  think,  is  the  case 
with  French,  which  I  took  up  immediate- 
ly after  finishing  German ;  I  had  never 
before  studied  one  word  of  French.  I 
began  it  with  a  class,  but  stayed  there 
only  long  enough  to  get  the  pronuncia- 
tion. I  studied  six  or  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  I  got  all  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar, verbs  included,  in  three  weeks;  I 
then  read,  on  the  same  plan  as  outlined, 
"  L'Abbe  Constantin,"  "  La  Mare  au 
Diable,"  "  Petite  Fadette "  and  "  Eu- 
genie Grandet,"  getting  all  of  these  texts 
with  vocabularies  and  thus  saving  a  deal 
of  the  dictionary  hunting.  Afterward 
I  went  at  Moliere,  and  within  three 
months  from  the  time  I  studied  my  first 
word  of  French  I  had  read  a  dozen  of 
his  plays,  and  could  read  any  French 
with  pleasure.  It  has  been  about  two 
years  and  a  half  since  I  began  these  two 
languages,  and  I  read  both  as  well  as  I 
do  English,  and  know  the  literature  of 
both  in  the  same  way.  I  have  set  it 
down  as  a  certainty  that  with  application 
and  diligence  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
any  language  may  be  gained  in  six 
months ;  I  mean  to  prove  it  upon  those 
I  have  still  to  learn. 

That  such  statements  as  these  should 
be  of  value,  it  is  necessary  that  other  in- 
stances be  given,  lest  the  reader  should 
think  it  a  consequence  of  unusual  pow- 
ers on  my  part.  I  undertook  to  assist  a 
friend  by  my  plan  last  July,  a  person 
who  had  studied  nothing  for  four  years, 
and  was  as  little  used  to  studying  as  may 
be  imagined.  This  friend,  a  woman, 
knew  not  one  word  of  German,  but 
worked  faithfully  about  four  hours  a  day 
all  summer,  and  by  the  fall  had  read  half 
a  dozen  books ;  during  the  past  winter  she 
read  with  fluency  such  long  works  as 
''  Wilhelm  Meister,"  "  Die  Verlorene 
Handschrift,"  and  Wieland's  "  Oberon." 

Now,  having  stated  these  facts,  I  come 
back  to  the  college  system  of  teaching; 
I  shall  try  as  well  as  I  can  to  point  out 
its  most  obvious  defects.  I  give  my  at- 
tention to  Latin  and  Greek,  for  the  old 
and  outworn  systems  are  most  in  force 
with  them. 

The  first  matter  that  demands  to  be 
spoken  about  is  the  teaching  of  gram- 
mar, a  survival  from  the  days  of  scholas- 
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ticism,  when  men  first  ceased  to  value 
the  real  contents  of  the  classics,  and  be- 
came pedantic  disputers  about  words. 
Than  the  science  of  grammar,  per  se, 
with  its  endless  tangle  of  rules,  excep- 
tions to  rules,  exceptions  to  exceptions, 
its  complicated  system  of  tenses  and 
cases,  there  could  be  nothing  found  more 
repellant  to  a  young  and  impatient  youth. 
Yet  his  first  glimpse  of  the  classics  is  the 
dinning  of  these  things  into  his  head,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  teacher  ever  realizes 
that  they  are  learned  but  to  make  clear 
the  relations  of  words  in  a  sentence ;  that 
whenever  the  relation  is  clear  the  rule  is 
an  impertinent  superfluity ;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  relation  can  be  felt  instinc- 
tively everything  has  been  accomplished. 
I  myself  know  five  times  as  much  Latin 
grammar  right  now  as  I  do  German,  and 
yet  I  can  read  German  as  if  born  to  it, 
and  cannot  translate  even  the  simplest 
Latin  motto. 

The  second  of  these  venerable  super- 
stitions is  '*  prose  composition."  There 
was  a  time  when  Latin  was  the  language 
of  government  and  of  culture,  and  when 
men  had  to  speak  and  write  it ;  the  at- 
tempting to  do  so  lingered  as  an  affecta- 
tion in  the  last  century,  when  school- 
boys wrote  odes,  and  lingers  still  as  an 
inanity  at  some  colleges,  where  one  lis- 
tens solemnly  to  a  Latin  address  at  grad- 
uation. I  remember  a  Princeton  student's 
once  saying  to  me,  "  Oh,  we  wait  until 
he  says  'puellcv,'  and  then  we  cheer !  " 

Just  what  justification  can  be  made  for 
Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition  at  the 
present  day  is  hard  to  say ;  there  is  very 
certainly  no  pretense  that  any  schoolboy 
could  ever  have  occasion  in  after  years  to 
write  a  Latin  or  Greek  sentence.  People 
say  that  it  "  helps  to  familiarize  with  the 
language ;  "  and  so  it  does,  if  by  the  lan- 
guage be  meant  the  dead  skeleton  of 
grammar.  They  say,  too,  it  helps  train 
the  mind — the  excuse  for  all  senseless 
studying  of  any  kind.  As  if  there  were 
not  things  enough  in  God's  world  to 
train  a  schoolboy's  mind !  As  if  the 
whole  gigantic  subject  of  modern  science 
were  not  almost  a  blank  to  him !  And  as 
if  the  classics — if  he  could  only  read 
them — would  not  give  him  things  enough 
to  think  about !  But  no,  for  mental  train- 
ing it  is  necessary  that  he  should  take 
a  sentence  of  the  style  of  "  The  son  is 
still   shorter  than  his   father,"  or  "  The 


sailors  swim  to  the  shore  of  the  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,"  and  painfully, 
word  by  word,  convert  it  into  Latin  or 
Greek,  looking  back  at  past  exercises,  and 
hunting  up  references  to  the  grammar, 
and  achieving  at  the  end  of  several  years 
the  ability  to  construct  a  long  sentence, 
with  the  book,  so  as  to  have  not  more 
than  two  or  three  errors  in  it.  I  was  once 
compelled  by  a  beloved  professor  of 
geology  to  commit  to  memory  the  scien- 
tific names  of  a  hundred  fossils — so  that 
I  still  have  such  melodies  as  Glyptocrinus 
Dekadactylus  in  my  head ;  if  I  were  to 
meet  him  now  and  ask  him  why  he  did 
it,  I  presume  the  good  man  would  say 
he  was  training  my  mind. 

And  then  there  is  dictionary  hunting! 
I  wonder  if  teachers  ever  will  realize 
what  dictionary  hunting  is  to  a  student 
— how  deadly  dull,  how  paralyzing.  Is 
it  true  that  a  boy's  divine  impatience,  his 
eagerness  for  what  interests,  is  a  thing 
entirely  reprehensible?  And  that  when 
you  have  him  so  that  he  plods  meekly, 
and  asks,  ox-fashion,  neither  why  nor 
wherefore,  your  goal  is  attained?  As  I 
look  back  at  my  college  career,  I  most 
humbly  believe  that  if  we  boys  could 
have  had  the  privilege  of  refusing  to 
study  what  did  not  please  us,  we  should 
have  gained  more  than  we  should  have 
lost.  Certain  I  am,  at  any  rate,  that 
since  I  left  there  I  have  never  read  a 
book  that  did  not  interest  me,  and  equal- 
ly certain  that  not  until  I  left  there  did 
I  begin  to  grow. 

I  have  only  a  few  words  more  to  say. 
I  have  often  thought  how  I  should  teach 
Latin  and  Greek  to  a  class  if  I  had  it  to 
do ;  and  I  purpose  to  state  that  method 
here. 

I  say  at  the  outset  that  my  purpose  in 
teaching  them  would  be  one,  and  only 
one ;  that — getting  over  the  mechanical 
details  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  done — 
they  might  learn  to  read  the  classics,  to 
read  them  fluently,  and  to  read  them  as 
literature ;  to  enjoy  them,  to  understand 
them,  and  to  sympathize  with  them  ;  to  be 
moved  by  their  grandeur,  and  made  to 
think  by  their  wisdom,  and  civilized  by 
their  nol)lc  refinement  and  reverent  art. 
I  should  in  the  first  place  explain  to  the 
class  that  to  read  a  language  two  things 
are  necessarj' — such  elementary  ideas  of 
grammar  as  enajjle  one  to  place  the 
words,  and  a  perfect,  instantaneous,  inti- 
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mate  knowledge  of  the  words'  meanings. 
I  should  then  set  to  work  to  teach  the 
fundamentals  of  structure,  which  could 
be  done  in  two  or  three  months  at  the 
outside,  and  then  I  should  set  to  work  at 
once  to  teach  the  sight  translation  of  the 
language.  I  should  give  out  every  day 
a  list  of  words  and  definitions,  which  I 
should  prepare  from  the  reading  of  the 
next  day,  and  which  should  comprise  all 
those  which  had  never  been  met  before  ; 
the  home  work  of  the  class  should  be  the 
learning  of  the  meaning  of  those  words 
— that  and  that  only.  I  should  give  as 
many  as  experience  showed  to  be  possible, 
and  the  one  thing  upon  which  I  should  in- 
sist, and  insist  again  and  again,  would  be 
that  no  student  might  attend  that  class 
who  did  not  know,  and  know  perfectly, 
not  only  that  day's  words,  but  the  words 
of  all  the  days  before  it.  Far  from  re- 
quiring the  class  to  do  dictionary  hunt- 
ing or  home  translation,  I  should  not 
even  tell  them  where  the  next  day's  read- 
ing was  to  be ;  the  work  at  which  they 
should  spend  their  hour  with  me  should 
be  the  putting  of  the  sentences  together 
and  translating  them,  all  the  words  be- 
ing, of  course,  known  ;  and  every  student 
in  my  class  might  be  absolutely  certain 
that  he  would  never  hear  discussed  a 
question  of  grammar  unless  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  understanding  of  the  idiom. 
Just  as  soon  as  they  got  some  fluency  in 


the  reading — and  it  is  wonderful  how 
quickly  fluency  does  come — it  should  be 
my  task  to  interest  them  in  the  literary 
and  vital  phases  of  what  they  were 
studying,  in  the  light  it  threw  upon  the 
people  who  wrote  it,  and  in  the  value  it 
possessed  as  a  work  of  art.  1  should 
hope  thus  to  stimulate  them  to  quicker 
and  quicker  learning  of  words,  and 
should  just  as  soon  as  possible  drop  the 
ridiculous  custom  of  translating  and 
adopt  that  of  reading  the  Latin  or  the 
Greek ;  there  being  no  penalty  attached 
to  getting  into  a  difficulty,  no  student 
would  hesitate  to  ask  for  a  translation 
when  he  found  it  necessary. 

I  myself  have  never  had  a  chance  to 
test  these  plans,  excepting  with  myself 
as  T  have  stated ;  but  from  that  expe- 
rience I  feel  very  certain  that  a  class  of 
average  age  and  intelligence  could,  in  the 
time  ordinarily  given  to  Latin  and  Greek 
at  college,  acquire  a  fluent  reading 
knowledge  of  both  languages,  a  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  all  the  great  works 
of  their  literature,  and  both  power  and 
inclination  to  dig  deeper  into  these  end- 
less mines  of  gold. 

Since  finishing  this  article  the  writer 
took  up  the  study  of  Italian ;  in  three 
months  he  had  read  five  lengthy  stand- 
ard Italian  novels.  He  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  teacher  who  makes  prac- 
tical use  of  his  suggestions. 

New  York  City 


For    Our    German    Guest 

By  Julie  M     Lippmann 


OUT  with  your  hands,  Americans, 
And  out  with  your  hearts  as  well ! 
And  greet  our  guest  with  a  mighty  zest ; 
Give  a  right  good  Yankee  yell ! 
For  he  comes  as  a  Saxon  brother 

To  a  kinsland  giant-grown. 
Whose  mines  and  mills  and  whose  schools  and 
skills 
May  yet  outstrip  his  own. 

Out  with  your  hands,  good  citizens ! 

A  truce  to  your  born  distrust 
Of  courts  and  kings,  for  a  round  note  rings 

In  the  Kaiser,  and  a  just. 
It  were  well  that  we  stood  united 

With  our  German  and  British  kin, 
That  the  triple  bond  might  stretch  beyond 

The  lands  we  are  living  in. 


Out  with  your  hands,  my  countrymen. 

So,  as  the  time  goes  by, 
You  may  in  with  your  arms,  and  war's  alarms 

Be  but  as  a  distant  cry. 
To  live  at  peace  with  our  fellows. 

To  succor  the  poor  and  weak, 
Lord,  let  this  be  but  the  share  that  we 

In  sovereignty  would  seek. 

Then  out  with  your  hands,  Americans, 

And  out  with  a  rousing  cheer, 
That  will  fain  convince  "  the  Sailor  Prince  " 

We  rejoice  to  have  him  here. 
We  can  give  him  a  royal  welcome, 

Tho  we  boast  no  royal  blood. 
But  our  clasp  will  hold,  come  heat  or  cold. 

Through  wilderness  and  flood. 

New  York  City. 


The    Russian    Advance    in    Manchuria 


By  C.   M.  Lacey  Sites 

Professor  of  Political  Science  in  Hanyang  College,  Shanghai,  China 

[The  following  a*  icie  was,  of  cjurse,  written  before  the  author  could  have  any  knowledge  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Japan.     It  explains  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  treaty. — Editor  ] 


ON  the  lytli  of  May,  1891,  the 
Czarowitz,  now  Czar  Nicholas 
II,  laid  "  the  first  stone,"  as  the 
official  report  runs,  "  of  the  uninter- 
rupted line  of  railway  across  the  whole 
of  Siberia."  The  imperial  rescript  un- 
der which  he  acted  was  dated  some  two 
months  earlier  and  said : 

"  Let  your  auspicious  participation  in  the 
commencement  of  this  truly  national  task, 
undertaken  by  me,  serve  as  a  fresh  proof  of 
my  desire  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of 
Siberia  with  the  other  portions  of  my  Empire, 
and  thus  show  Siberia,  so  dear  to  me,  my  spe- 
cial care  of  its  pacific  development." 

Ten  years  have  since  elapsed  and  Rus- 
sia is  now  further  advanced  upon  the 
Pacific  seaboard  than  the  boldest  of  her 
statesmen  would  then  have  prophesied. 
Then  the  great  railway,  as  projected, 
was  properly  Siberian,  was  laid  out  whol- 
ly on  Russian  territory  and  reached  its 
southern  as  well  as  its  eastern  limit  at 
Vladivostok.  To-day  it  is  Manchurian, 
while  remaining  none  the  less  Russian, 
and  ends  at  Port  Arthur.  To-morrow 
we  may  find  the  terminus  fixed  at  Pe- 
king, with  new  branches  reaching  out  to 
the  commercial  conquest  of  Northern 
China. 

The  history  of  the  extension  of  Rus- 
sian railroads  in  Asia  is  in  large  meas- 
ure the  history  of  Russian  expansion 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the 
"  trans-Caspian  "  territory,  the  military 
prescience  of  Skobeleflf  initiated,  in  1880, 
the  policy  of  advance  by  railroad  which 
soon  resulted  in  completing  the  conquest 
of  the  Khanates  and  has  brought  Russia 
to  the  gates  of  Herat.  The  dramatic 
advance  of  Russia  upon  China  in  more 
recent  years  has  gone  on  hand  in  hand 
with  the  development  of  the  Siberian 
Railway.  The  present  tension  of  inter- 
national relations  over  theRusso-Chinese 
Manchurian  agreement  reached  its 
hight  a  few  months  ago  in  the  dispute 
over  the  possession  of  the  railway  which 
is  to  connect  Tientsin,  the  great  port  of 
Northern  China,  with  the  Manchurian 
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system.  This  is  a  fit  occasion  to  recount 
the  steps  whereby  Russia  has  advanced 
so  far  south. 

I  suppose  the  drama  of  history  will 
perennially  present  itself  to  the  contem- 
porary observer  as  it  appeared  to  Bishop 
Berkeley :  "  The  first  four  acts  already 
past."  We  of  to-day  being  the  specta- 
tors, the  great  play  of  Russia  in  Asia 
began  its  fifth  act  with  the  scene  laid  in 
Eastern  Siberia  a  little  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  The  earliest  acts  in  the  play 
had  been  heroic  enough.  Yermak.  Poy- 
arkofif,  Khabarofif  and  the  first  Russian 
invader  of  Manchuria,  the  exile  Tcherni- 
gofski,  had  all  done  glorious  deeds  be- 
fore twilight  settled  upon  the  stage  with 
the  treaty  of  Nertschinsk.  By  this 
treaty,  which  the  new  Manchu  dynasty, 
flushed  and  confident  from  its  recent 
victories  in  China,  was  able  to  secure 
by  guile  and  a  show  of  force,  Russia  was 
completely  cut  off  from  the  basin  of  the 
Amur,  as  well  as  from  frontage  on  the 
Pacific  south  of  54°  north  latitude.  In 
1847  Nicholas  Mouravieflf  became  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Eastern  Siberia.  Mou- 
ravieff  conceived  it  imperative  to  the 
unification  of  Russian  interests  that  Rus- 
sia should  command  the  navigation  of 
the  Amur.  He  applied  a  principle  which 
has  often  since  been  exemplified  in  Rus- 
sian territorial  advance,  namely,  by  do- 
ing a  thing,  to  gain  a  presumptive  right 
to  do  it.  The  first  decisive  step  was  the 
seizure  by  Captain  Nevelsky,  in  1850.  of 
the  site  "of  Nicolaiefsk  for  a  Russian 
naval  base  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amur, 
on  Chinese,  or.  at  best,  on  neutral  terri- 
tory. There  was  then  a  "  Little  Russia  " 
party  at  St.  Petersburg  which  opposed 
the  seizure.  After  hearing  Mouravief? 
in  defense  of  the  action  taken,  the  Czar, 
Nicholas  I,  decided  the  future  policy  of 
Russia  in  the  memorable  words,  "  Where 
the  Russian  fla^  has  once  been  hoisted,  it 
must  not  be  lowered."  For  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  the  necessity  of  defend- 
ing the  coast  against  British  and  French 
fleets  during  the  Crimean  war  offered 
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an  occasion  which  Mouravieff  was  quick 
to  improve.  When  the  Chinese  man- 
darins protested  against  the  passage  of 
barges  bearing  munitions  of  war  they 
were  met  with  a  judicious  minghng  of 
palaver  and  bravado.  Finally,  in  1858, 
when  China  was  distracted  with  the  Tai- 
ping  rebellion  and  while  England  and 
France  were  bombarding  her  front  gates, 
the  Manchus  were  fain  to  make  peace 
with  their  troublesome  neighbor  in  the 
rear  by  conceding  what  was  already  vir- 
tually lost.  They  conceded  even  more, 
and  with  momentous  consequences ;  for 
Mouravieff's  Convention  of  Aigun,  as 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Peking  in 
i860,  secured  to  Russia  not  only  the 
whole  left  bank  of  the  Amur  and  the 
free  navigation  of  that  river,  but  the  en- 
tire coast  region  southward  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Korea. 

Two  elements  of  Russian  strategy 
which  were  particularly  marked  in  the 
policy  of  Mouravieff  have  since  been 
employed  with  unvarying  success.  The 
first  is  embodied  in  the  motto :  Possession 
first,  right  afterward.  The  second  is  the 
taking  of  an  advanced  key  position  which 
outflanks  desired  territory ;  the  territory 
can  then  be  absorbed  at  leisure. 

Both  these  elements  of  strategy  were 
illustrated  in  respect  to  Vladivostok. 
The  site  of  this  great  naval  base  was 
occupied  by  Russian  troops  in  July,  i860. 
The  treaty  ceding  the  region  to  Russia 
was  signed  in  November  following.  It 
is  apparent,  from  a  glance  at  the  map, 
that  Vladivostok  is  about  ten  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  more  than  six  hundred 
miles,  south  of  the  northern  reach  of 
the  Amur,  which  separates  Manchuria 
from  Siberia.  The  northern  half  of 
Manchuria  was  thus  inclosed  in  a  pocket 
of  Russian  territory.  The  sequel  was 
certain,  and  it  was  worked  out  by  the 
railway.  After  the  Chino-Japanese  war 
had  brought  Russia  to  the  front  as  a 
negotiator  of  peace  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  had  demonstrated  the  help- 
lessness of  China,  China's  gratitude  was 
attested  by  the  permisison  given  Russia 
to  extend  her  railway  straight  across  the 
middle  of  Manchuria,  and  thus  avoid  the 
great  detour  to  the  north  in  reaching 
Vladivostok.  The  concessions  of  rights 
in  rnining  and  general  exploitation  in  the 
regions  traversed  by  the  railway  were 
mere  surplusage,  for  the  railway  rights 


completed  the  commercial  conquest 
which  the  flank  movement  at  Vladivostok 
had  begun. 

Again,  both  methods  of  conquest  were 
employed  in  the  case  of  Port  Arthur  and 
with  results  that  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered doubtful,  although  they  have  not  yet 
been  announced  to  the  world.  Russian 
forces  took  possession  of  Port  Arthur 
in  December,  1897,  following  the  occu- 
pation of  Kiaochou  by  Germany.  The 
treaty,  which  gave  Russia  the  lease  of 
the  harbor  and  a  considerable  strip  of 
adjacent  territory,  was  signed  March 
27th,  1898.  Manchuria  having  been  cut 
ofif  by  the  cession  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
ince from  direct  access  to  the  Pacific,  its 
only  outlet  was  to  the  south.  Port  Ar- 
thur, at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Liao-tung  peninsula,  is  the  only  strong- 
hold capable  of  dominating  the  half  of 
Manchuria  lying  south  of  the  Vladivos- 
tok line.  The  chief  commercial  port  of 
Manchuria  is  Newchwang,  at  the  neck 
of  the  peninsula  and  near  the  border  of 
China  proper.  Its  commerce,  as  an  open 
port,  has  in  recent  years  increased  pro- 
digiously, especially  in  the  matter  of 
American  manufactures.  The  supple- 
mentary agreement  of  1898,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Siberian  Railway  through 
the  peninsula,  provides  for  the  exclusion 
of  other  Powers  from  railway  privileges 
"  in  districts  traversed  by  this  branch 
line."  Russia  is  thus  already  assured  of 
the  control  of  railway  commerce  through- 
out Manchuria,  and  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
jected lines  are  opened  to  traffic  her  con- 
trol will  doubtless  be  felt.  In  short,  if 
history  teaches  anything,  Manchuria 
may  be  classed  as  a  possession  of  Russia, 
and  the  much  mooted  agreement  for  a 
modus  vivendi,  if  it  be  signed,  will  fall 
short  of  declaring  what  is  already  the 
fact, — a  fact  which  has  been  achieved 
largely  through  the  agency  of  the  Si- 
berian Railway  and  its  branches.  In  the 
past  this  railway  has  been,  at  many 
strategic  points,  only  a  plan,  ancf  its 
influence  has  been  felt  in  diplomacy 
rather  than  in  trade.  Now  it  is  a  pro- 
gressive reality,  and  as  it  reaches  a  re- 
gion where  it  must  contest  the  ground 
with  other  railway  schemes  it  threatens 
to  disturb  not  only  trade  relations,  but, 
since  trade  is  the  life  of  nations,  the 
equilibrium  of  world  politics. 

Shanghai.  China. 


An    Oriental    Tyrant 

A  TRUE  S'lORY  Or   CRIME  AMD  BRUTALITY 
By  William  Willoughby 


THE  narrative  which  follows  is 
founded  entirely  on  fact.  The 
man  described  is  now  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  is  a  type  of  many  oth- 
ers who  have  come  to  power  in  the  East. 
Only  the  living  voice  can  give  some  con- 
ception of  the  facts  as  they  are.  Print 
is  too  cold,  too  unimpassioned  to  make 
an  adequate  impression.  This  sketch  is 
given  to  throw  a  side  light  on  the  enor- 
mity of  the  system  which  the  so-called 
Christian  Powers  of  Europe  unite  in 
sustaining,  for  the  man  is  a  natural  prod- 
uct of  the  civilization  under  which  he 
has  taken  root. 

Three  generations  ago  a  man  came 
from  the  interior  of  the  Arabian  Desert, 
called  Jauf,  where  there  is  an  Arab  king- 
dom under  the  control  of  a  Sultan,  called 
Ibn  Rashid,  who  possesses  cities,  armies 
and  cannon.  He  is  the  great  power  in 
Arabia.  At  the  time  of  the  Cretan  war 
he  presented  three  hundred  and  fifty  stal- 
lions to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Some  feud  caused  him  to  emigrate 
from  his  Arabian  home  with  a  band  of 
followers.    He  settled  on  the  boundaries 

of  with   his   retainers,   his   flocks 

and  camels.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
East,  the  town  he  made  his  home  was  di- 
vided between  two  rival  families  con- 
tending for  the  supremacy;  sometimes 
one  was  in  the  ascendancy,  sometimes 
the  other.  Shortly  after  the  Arab  chief- 
tain's arrival  one  of  the  factions  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  other,  and  appealed 
to  him  for  help.  This  he  granted,  and 
as  a  result  soon  gained  control  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  has  been  retained  by  his  fam- 
ily to  the  present  day  through  audacity 
and  brutality. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  son,  who  had 
four  black  concubines,  that  not  a  child 
was  born  in  the  village  of  which  he  was 
not  the  father.  It  was  his  custom  to  go 
to  any  house,  send  the  husband  away  on 
an  errand,  and  then  take  possession  of 
his  wife. 

The  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
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family  holds  an  official  position  under 
the  Turkish  Government  and  has  a  mili- 
tary force  of  twenty-five  mounted  sol- 
diers, with  which  he  is  expected  to  keep 
the  neighboring  Bedouin  in  check.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  ability,  and  of  great  brav- 
ery— a  born  leader  of  men. 

A  young  man  who  was  the  only  son  of 
a  widow  had  some  rivalry  in  horseman- 
ship with  one  of  his  nephews  by  one  of 
the  black  concubines  mentioned.  Hard 
words  passed  between  them.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  village  had  turned  out 
en  masse  to  wash  the  bridegroom,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  this  young  nephew, 
who  was  not  of  the  party,  deliberately 
walked  from  the  town  with  his  rifle,  shot 
the  young  man  dead  in  the  presence  of 
all,  coolly  walked  back  and  was  not  mo- 
lested. The  heart-broken  mother  ap- 
pealed to  the  -Bishop  of  the  diocese  where 
she  lived.  He  took  the  case  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  tried  to  have  the  murderer 
convicted,  but  when  the  officials  called 
for  evidence  of  the  murder  all  the  people 
of  the  town,-  including  a  Catholic  priest, 
through  fear  of  the  tyrant,  denied  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  criminal.  Thus  the 
case  fell  through  for  want  of  witnesses. 

In  the  summer  of  1890,  when  the  ty- 
rant was  in  need  of  money,  he  sent  for  the 
elders  of  the  Christian  community  and 
asked  them  for  eighty  Turkish  dollars. 
They  politely  declined.  He  asked  them 
if  they  meant  to  refuse  payment.  They 
replied  that  they  did.  He  then  said :  "  I 
will  have  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
from  you  in  a  very  short  time."  That 
very  night  he  informed  his  minions  they 
could  do  what  they  pleased  with  the 
Christians  next  day.  So  they  attacked 
every  Christian  on  the  street,  stripping 
him  of  his  clothing  and  beating  him 
shamefully.  The  Christians  were  in  a 
state  of  siege.  The  women  could  not  go 
to  the  fountain  for  water,  the  men  could 
not  go  to  their  fields.  This  went  on  for 
two  days  and  then  they  fotmd  the  des- 
peradoes were  prepared    to    break    into 
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their  houses.  In  the  dead  of  night  the 
elders  resolved  to  pay  the  tyrant  the  next 
morning.  But  the  matter  did  not  rest 
here.  One  of  the  bolder  spirits  among 
the  Christians  went  to  the  captital  of  the 
province  and  complained.  The  tyrant, 
who  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
important  families  there  by  marriage, 
was  summoned  to  explain.  This  he  did 
satisfactorily  to  the  Government,  who 
dismissed  the  case. 

When  he  returned  to  his  home,  the  vil- 
lagers expected  him  to  v^isit  dire  ven- 
geance on  the  Christian  who  had  put  him 
to  so  much  trouble.  A  long  reign  of  ter- 
ror had  so  blunted  their  sensibilities  that 
they  were  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  how  the 
tyrant  would  avenge  himself,  and  were 
prepared  to  gloat  over  his  victim's  suf- 
ferings. The  tyrant  waited  a  few  days, 
then  summoned  the  unfortunate  man  to 
his  house  one  evening,  when  it  was  full 
of  people.  He  met  him  at  the  door  of  his 
apartment  and,  addressing  him  in  the 
vilest  language,  began  to  lash  him  un- 
mercifully with  a  rawhide.  When  he 
had  felled  him  he  beat  him  and  kicked 
him  until  he  was  a  senseless  mass,  then 
motioned  to  some  of  his  attendants  to 
carry  him  out.  The  poor  fellow  lay  for 
weeks  before  he  recovered.  But  the  per- 
secution did  not  end  here.  While  the 
man  was  still  helpless  the  tyrant's  agents 
cut  his  standing  crops  and  stripped  his 
vineyards.  They  followed  him  remorse- 
lessly for  two  years  until  he  was  nearly 
beggared.  Rage  and  despair  so  dulled 
his  moral  sense  that  he  finally  assuaged 
the  tyrant's  wrath  by  giving  him  one  of 
his  daughters  for  immoral  purposes.  She 
was  only  one  of  many  young  women  of 
the  village  who  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  monster ;  besides  many 
young  men,  who  as  his  guests  have  been 
lured  from  innocency  to  vice  by  tempta- 
tions they  could  not  withstand. 

As  illustrating  how  cheap  virtue  is 
hd4  in  this  isemmunity,  and  the  perils  to 
vvnidi  women  are  exposed,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  insulting  proposals  which  were 
made  by  the  captain  of  his  lewd  fellows 
to  a  young  married  woman.  She  re- 
jected him  with  scorn.  But  he  dogged 
her  footsteps,  whenever  she  appeared, 
assuring  her  that  resistance  was  useless, 
as  he  would  carry  her  off  unless  she  sur- 
rendered.    Thus  matters  went  on  until 


one  night  this  desperate  man  with  his 
lawless  band  attacked  the  house  where 
this  woman  lived,  intending  to  execute 
his  threat.  Twice  he  was  repulsed  by 
the  woman's  relatives,  who  had  antici- 
pated the  attack.  Only  the  most  decided 
protest  of  a  Christian  teacher  to  a 
nephew,  who  was  temporarily  occupying 
his  uncle's  place,  put  an  end  to  this  out- 
rageous attack  on  the  virtue  of  a  help- 
less woman. 

There  is  an  annual  sum  assessed  on  the 
village  called  the  account.  A  great  many 
items  enter  into  it ;  until  recently  they  in- 
cluded blackmail  paid  to  the  Arabs.  The 
tyrant  gives  many  presents  to  chiefs  and 
to  Government  officials  who  visit  the 
town,  as  well  as  to  private  guests.  Some 
of  these  are  very  valuable.  They  are 
usually  all  charged  to  the  village  account. 
When  the  account  is  balanced  he  also 
hands  in  a  statement  in  which  he  declares 
that  these  are  expenses  incurred  for  the 
good  of  the  village,  but  they  practically 
cover  his  household  expenses.  This  sum 
is  distributed  among  the  poorer  people  of 
the  village.  Men  of  means  and  influence 
are  not  assessed  their  quota.  The  winter 
of  1897-1898  was  terribly  severe.  When 
the  time  came  on  the  first  of  January, 
1898,  for  the  annual  account  to  be  settled, 
all  classes  of  the  people  were  grumbling, 
so  that  the  village  treasurer  could  not 
make  his  collections.  The  tyrant  was 
known  to  be  furious,  but  said  nothing 
openly,  until  one  day  at  a  feast  he  broke 
out  in  denunciations  and  curses  on  the 
priests,  who,  he  said,  were  encouraging 
the  village  to  rebellion.  The  Christian 
leaders  felt  matters  had  come  to  a  crisis, 
and  they  assembled  a  number  of  the  peo- 
ple that  night  secretly  in  one  of  their 
houses  and  asked  them  if  they  should 
continue  to  resist  the  tyrant's  demands. 
The  people  voted  to  resist.  Two  or 
three  nights  later  the  house  where  the 
conference  had  been  held  was  entered  by 
the  tyrant's  agents  and  considerable 
property  was  taken  from  it.  Every  one 
knew  this  was  the  signal  that  the  reign 
of  terror  had  begun.  Standing  crops 
were  destroyed,  vineyards  were  stripped 
of  their  young  shoots,  thus  ruining  the 
crop  for  two  years.  Other  houses  were 
broken  into.  Tt  was  evident  that  the 
leading  men  of  both  Christian  communi- 
ties were  objects  of  the  tyrant's  wrath. 
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The  Catholic  priest,  moved  by  fear, 
turned  traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  village. 
The  Jacobite  priest  who  stood  his  ground 
was  next  visited.  The  enemy  dug 
through  the  mud  wall  of  his  house  at 
night  and  slaughtered  his  animals.  He 
went  to  the  capital  of  the  province  to  seek 
redress.  While  there  he  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  Governor-General  of  Syria,  in 
which  he  stated  that  his  house  had  been 
entered   in   the  night  by  the  agents  of 

,  who  had  slaughtered  his  flocks 

and  domestic  animals,  and  had  even 
threatened  his  own  life,  so  that  he  had 
been  compelled  through  fear  to  close  his 
church — an  electrifying  statement  to  the 
Government — and  to  flee  from  the  vil- 
lage. The  result  was  that  the  Governor- 
General  ordered  the  local  Governor  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  thoroughly.  Three 
times  the  tyrant  had  to  be  summoned  be- 
fore he  condescended  to  appear.  When 
he  came  the  case  was  soon  dismissed. 
Not  a  single  villager  ventured  to  appear 
to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  priest's  state- 
ments. Soon  after,  the  tyrant's  messen- 
gers assured  the  priest  he  would  do  much 
better  to  deal  directly  with  his  persecutor. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  dropped 
the  case. 

The  following  instance  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  abject  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  tyrant,  hence  their  unwil- 
lingness to  testify  against  him,  lest  he 
should  visit  awful  vengeance  upon  them : 

On  a  previous  occasion  the  chief  of  the 
general  police  of  Syria,  when  he  was 
passing  by ,  heard  tales  of  the  ty- 
rant's cruelty,  and  went  to to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances.  He  sum- 
moned the  villagers  and  held  an  informal 
trial  in  the  presence  of  the  tyrant.  He 
swore  a  mighty  oath  that  if  these  men 
would  tell  the  truth  they  should  not  suf- 
fer for  it,  and  that  if  half  the  things  he 
heard  about  the  tyrant  were  true  he 
would  degrade  him  publicly  and  give 
them  redress  for  their  wrongs.  He  made 
the  Moslems  swear  by  the  Koran  and  the 
Christians  by  the  Bible  that  they  would 
tell  the  truth.  With  one  exception  the 
whole  village  swore  they  knew  of  no  un- 
just act  committed  by  this  man.  Among 
these  witnesses  were  the  two  priests,  one 
of  whom  was  the  aged  and  nerveless 
predecessor  of  the  present  Jacobite  priest. 
The  exception  was  a  Christian  who  stout- 
ly declared  that  every  story  was  true,  but 


being  alone  his  statements  were  of  no 
avail. 

Already  he  has  secured  possession  of 
the  best  fifth  of  the  landed  property  of  a 
town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants 
in  one  continuous  piece.  In  making  his 
purchases  he  has  known  how,  whenever 
necessary,  to  crush  all  opposition.  A 
man  had  a  valuable  piece  of  land,  upon 
whose  cultivation  he  depended  for  ex- 
istence. The  rich  man  pressed  him  to  sell 
at  a  price  far  below  its  value.  When  the 
man  declined  on  the  plea  that  without  the 
land  he  could  not  secure  a  livelihood,  the 
rich  man  warned  him.  Soon  after  a  herd 
of  blooded  mares  belonging  to  the  gran- 
dee were  turned  loose  one  night  in  the 
man's  grain.  As  it  would  be  death  to 
interfere  with  them,  he  saw  that  further 
opposition  was  useless,  hence  he  went  in 
the  morning  and  accepted  the  price  of- 
fered for  his  property. 

The  heaviest  Turkish  tax  is  the  tithe 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  is 
farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  As 
Turkish  law  forbids  an  official  to  buy  the 
tithe,  the  tyrant  purchased  it  in  the  name 
of  the  village.  This  he  proceeded  to  col- 
lect, but  at  such  an  exorbitant  rate — al- 
most twice  as  much  as  the  preceding  year 
— that  the  villagers  in  terror  begged  him 
to  let  them  take  it  for  collection,  as  he 
had  run  it  up  to  a  higher  figure  than  was 
necessary,  since  the  official  who  can  turn 
in  most  money  stands  highest  with  the 
Turkish  Government.  After  they  had 
pleaded  with  him  sufficiently  he  yielded 
and  permitted  them  to  take  charge  of  the 
collection  of  the  tax  on  condition  that 
they  gave  him  a  receipt  in  full  for  his 
tithe.  He  has  recently  bid  in  the  tithe 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  this  story,  which  gives  a  very  inad- 
equate impression  of  the  truth,  we  prob- 
ably have  an  example  of  ancient  Canaan- 
itish  kings,  as  well  as  of  some  families 
still  existing  in  the  East,  who,  without 
doing  anything  for  the  communities  in 
which  they  live,  have  brought  those  com- 
munities into  complete  subjection  to 
themselves,  so  that  they  can  do  with 
them  not  only  what  they  please,  but  also 
so  that  no  man  dares  to  raise  a  voice 
against  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  the  existence 
of  such  a  monster  in  any  country  where 
the  Christian  Powers  claim  to  have  in- 
fluence will  be  impossible. 


The    Top    Gallery    vs.    The    Boxes 

By  David  \yarfield 

[The  character  actor  and  author,  David  Warfield,  is  not  a  foreigner,  as  so  many  people  suppose,  but  a  native 
American,  having  been  born  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1866.  From  the  first  he  was  characterized  by  an  uncommon 
versatility.  In  music,  languages,  mimicry,  memory,  poetic  power,  humor  and  dramatic  instinct,  he  displayed 
symptoms  in  his  early  boyhood.  Before  he  was  in  his  teens  he  had  formed  a  deep  juvenile  love  for  the  stage.  To 
gratify  his  theatrical  tastes  he  saved  every  penny  and  invested  his  little  accumulations  in  gallery  tickets  at  the 
various  playhouses  in  San  Francisco.  A.t  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  an  usher  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  where 
he  seldom  missed  a  performance.  He  made  several  attempts  to  go  upon  the  stage,  but  his  appearances  did  not  please 
San  Francisco  audiences  and  so  he  came  east  to  New  York.  Here  he  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  worked 
his  way  swiftly  up.  In  December,  1891,  when  he  had  been  in  the  metropolis  for  twelve  months,  he  made  his  bow  to 
the  public  in  a  Broadway  theatre.  From  this  time  on  his  history  has  been  a  series  of  professional  triumphs  culminat- 
ing in  his  present  success  of '■  The  Auctioneer  "  During  this  decade  he  enacted  many  diflEerent  characters,  playing 
sue*!  diverse  roles  as  a  dandy,  vokel,  a  bashful  man,  a  detective,  an  Irishman,  a  German  Jew,  a  burlesque  of  the  Laird 
in  "  Trilby,"  a  series  of  burlesques  on  many  prominent  characters  and  last  as  a  Russian  Jew.  Tho  constantly  busy 
with  his  professional  work,  Mr.  Warfield  has  found  time  to  travel  at  home  and  abroad,  10  translate,  adapt  and  write 
plays,  to  compose  short  stories,  a  century  of  poems,  and  to  contribute  to  the  magazines  of  this  country  and  England 
— Editor.] 


WITH  the  individual  the  point  of 
view  is  everything.  This  is 
something  Hke  the  Buddhist 
conception  of  Karma,  a  confused  mass  of 
the  present  and  all  the  past  of  environ- 
ment, association,  heredity  and  historical 
influence.  To  the  actor  it  is  more  palpa- 
ble than  even  to  the  literary  student.  The 
rapport  between  the  man  upon  the  stage 
and  his  auditors  is  an  entity  which, 
tho  invisible, is  real, often  tangible  and  al- 
ways audible.  There  is  ever  a  difference 
and  a  contrast  often  striking  in  its  in- 
tensity between  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
Five  Points,  or  between  the  Top  Gallery 
and  the  Boxes.  If  this  difference  be 
analyzed  it  will  be  found,  I  opine,  in  the 
fact  that  the  wealthy  live  in  their  books, 
newspapers,  or,  in  other  words,  in  an  ar- 
tificial atmosphere,  while  the  street  boy, 
the  workingman  and  the  busy  clerk  have 
but  little  time  for  books  and  live  in  the 
fierce  pressure  and  turmoil  of  daily  life. 
This  will  explain  to  a  large  extent  what 
so  often  puzzles  careless  or  casual  observ- 
ers. To  the  individual  whose  ideas  of 
morals  come  largely  from  the  closet  and 
the  library  a  bad  man  is  a  study.  He  is 
not  particularly  abhorrent,  but  is  rather 
interesting.  When  he  appears  upon  the 
stage,  he  is  to  be  smiled  at  and  enjoyed. 
To  the  street  arab  and  the  workingman 
the  bad  man  is  a  very  familiar  character. 
He  typifies  the  bully  of  the  block,  the 
wife  beater  in  the  same  tenement,  the 
corner  loafer,  the  barroom  brawler,  and 
the  sneak  thief  who  is  liable  to  deprive 
them  of  their  hard-earned  little  stores. 


When  he  appears  upon  the  boards  their 
jaws  clench  and  their  fists  double.  If 
the  villain  is  well  acted,  he  is  hissed  and 
hooted  at.  Frequently  I  have  seen  a 
well-acted  villain  cursed  and  threatened 
by  some  one  in  the  gallery  carried  away 
by  his  feelings. 

A  similar  difference  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
point  of  view  respecting  the  heroine  of 
so-called  social  problems,  whether  she  be 
the  adventuress,  the  "  woman  with  a 
past,"  the  "  lady  who  dared,"  or  any 
other  variation  of  character  within  the 
limbo  of  non-ethics.  To  the  boxes  such 
characters  are  "  simply  delicious."  "  Mrs. 
Tanqueray"  and  "  Mrs.  Dane  "  fill  boxes 
and  parquet,  but  to  the  gallery  these  char- 
acters bring  up  even  a  fiercer  opposition 
than  do  the  ordinary  villains  of  theatrical 
fancy.  They  represent  the  evil  tendencies 
in  the  great  cities,  which  strike  ten  times 
in  the  tenement  houses  where  they  do 
once  in  the  brown  stone  districts.  Op- 
position when  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point  becomes  indifference  and  disgust. 
After  the  first  performance  "  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray "  has  almost  no  auditors  in  the 
top  gallery. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  eth- 
ical sensibilities  of  the  top  gallery  are  ex- 
ceedingly fastidious ;  everything  depends 
upon  the  form  in  which  a  fact  is  present- 
ed. They  hate  the  adventuress  because 
they  see  she  is  predatory ;  but  put  upon 
the  boards  a  good-natured,  immoral 
drunkard,  and  they  will  laugh  and  cheer 
to  the  echo.  It  is  not  that  they  condone 
the  objectionable  elements  in  this  char- 
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acter,  but  they  know  from  their  own 
every  day  experience  that  people  of  this 
class  do  little  or  no  harm  excepting  to 
themselves.  The  adventuress  is  forever 
ruining  others,  whereas  the  poor  drunken 
woman,  who  is  sent  by  an  unsympathetic 
magistrate  to  Blackwell's  Island  every 
month  or  two,  does  about  as  little  harm  as 
any  other  person  in  the  community  to 
which  she  belongs. 

Sometimes  this  difference  in  the  point 
of  view  is  very  small,  the  box  and  the  gal- 
lery agreeing  in  their  estimate  of  a  fact, 
altho  looking  at  it  from  very  different 
positions.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  pop- 
ularity of  historical  characters  with  both 
types  of  audiences.  In  Madame  Sans- 
Gene,  Napoleon  is  received  with  about  the 
same  enthusiasm  from  every  part  of  the 
house.  The  same  ovation  is  meted  to 
Lincoln,  Washington,  Grant  and  other 
famous  historical  characters  whenever 
they  are  introduced  into  a  dramatic  rep- 
resentation. Another  exemplification,  tho 
local  in  type,  is  found  in  the  treatment  of 
people  who  are  celebrated  in  their  own 
cities  from  various  reasons.  Peter  Cooper 
appeals  to  box  and  gallery  alike.  Keen 
witted  vaudeville  artists  take  advantage 
of  this  peculiarity  and  make  a  practice  of 
ascertaining  in  each  town  or  city  the 
names  of  three  or  four  citizens  of  this 
class.  They  introduce  their  names  into 
their  jokes  and  stage-business  and  often- 
times make  up  so  as  to  resemble  them  in 
the  presentation  of  their  parts. 

The  effect  is  always  instantaneous, 
popular  and  often  tumultuous.  The  two 
points  of  view  agree  in  regard  to  the 
depiction  of  the  Jewish  character  in  dra- 
matic work  and  more  especially  of  those 
types  of  the  race  which  have  become  fa- 
miliar to  the  civilized  world  in  the  past 
twenty  years  through  the  migration  of 
vast  numbers  from  Russia,  Roumania 
and  Austria  to  other  and  more  liberal 
lands.  The  Jew  himself  is  no  unfamiliar 
figure  to  the  stage.  One  of  the  greatest 
characters  ever  sketched  by  a  master  poet 
is  that  of  Shylock,  and  no  matter  whether 
presented  by  the  inatchless  skill  of  an 
Irving,  the  subtle  genius  of  a  Booth  or 
the  delicate  imagination  of  a  Barrett,  it 
has  always  appealed  to  audiences  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken. 
Other  characters  will  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Some  of  these 
are  accurate  pictures,  such  as  Samuel  of 


Posen.  Others  are  more  or  less  cari- 
catures, such  as  Fagin  and  Marks  the 
lawyer.  But  all  of  these,  whether  ac- 
curate or  distorted,  are  representations  of 
the  English  Jew,  who  in  many  respects  is 
so  much  like  his  gentile  neighbor  as  to 
present  no  very  salient  points  of  differ- 
ence. But  it  is  another  matter  altogether 
with  the  new  racial  figures  which  have 
appeared  in  the  big  cities  of  the  western 
world. 

They  are  different  from  ourselves  in 
almost  every  regard.  Centuries  of  cruel 
oppression    and    wicked   treatment    have 
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dwarfed  them  physically  and  compelled 
them  to  develop  the  quick  intellectuality 
whose  only  counterpart  is  the  intelligence 
of  the  typical  Yankee.  Compulsory 
poverty  has  prevented  their  cultivation 
of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and 
open  luxury,  and  so  forced  their  art-na- 
ture to  find  solace  in  poetry,  music,  per- 
fumes, fine  eating,  precious  stones  and 
other  pleasures  which  do  not  attract  the 
attention  of  the  tax  gatherer  and  the 
grasping  official.  Denied  most  of  the 
social  pleasures  enjoyed  by  civilized  com- 
munities, they  have  been  compelled  to 
develop  and  enlarge  the  few  which  were 
allowed  to  them.  They  have  evolved  fun, 
wit  and  humor  to  so  fine  a  point  that  to- 
day they  bear  the  same  relation  to  Eastern 
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and  Southeastern  Europe  that  the  pro- 
verbial Irishman  does  to  the  stolid  Eng- 
lishman and  the  canny  Scotchman.  They 
find  joy  in  study,  but  through  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  confine  this  largely  to  the 
history,  theology  and  criticism  of  their 
own  race. 

Denied  justice  in  this  world,  they  find 
it  either  in  the  land  of  dreams  or  the 
realm  of  religious  belief.  Zangwill  has 
well  styled  them  the  "  Dreamers  of  the 
Ghetto ;  "  yet  even  this  epigrammatic  title 
falls  far  short  of  the  truth.  They  are 
dreamers,  but  beyond  this  they  have  a 
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faith  in  things  unseen  stronger  and  more 
realistic  than  that  of  the  Pilgrims  who 
crossed  the  winter  seas,  or  the  Zealots 
who  immured  themselves  in  the  caves 
during  the  dark  ages.  All  thought  stamps 
itself  upon  the  face ;  and  the  narrow  life, 
sorrow  and  compulsion  which  have 
marked  the  existence  of  these  peoples  for 
so  many  generations  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  them  so  as  to  distin- 
guish them  from  every  one  else.  They 
possess  a  certain  pathos  and,  oddly 
enough,  a  grotesquerie  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, but  easily  appreciated  by  any  stu- 
dent of  physiognomy.  They  are  as  dig- 
nified as  Arabs,  but,  unlike  the  Arab,  they 
have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  They 


They  are  not 
which  may  seem 
have  not  studied 


enjoy  beauty  and  music,  and  yet,  from 
the  habits  derived  from  long  years  of 
tyranny,  are  unable  to  express  this  appre- 
ciation in  any  way  save  by  a  muttered 
word  or  a  fitful  movement  of  the  facial 
muscles. 

a  homogeneous  race, 
strange  to  those  who 
them.  Among  them- 
selves there  are  great  differences,  which 
separate  them  almost  as  much  as  those 
between  Americans,  English,  Dutch  and 
Germans.  One  type  is  the  Polak  or  Pol- 
ish Jew.  Closely  allied  to  him  are  the 
Lithuak  or  Lithuanian  Jew  and  the 
Galitzin,  or  Galician  Jew.  These  three 
were  formerly  subjects,  rather  than  cit- 
izens, of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  Altho 
Poland  in  our  school-books  was  forever 
shrieking  for  liberty,  it  never  accorded 
that  priceless  jewel  to  its  own  citizens. 
These  were  ground  between  the  mill- 
stones of  Church,  State  and  social 
prejudice.  The  Lithuaks  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  the  larger  liberty  and  the  luckless 
Galitzins  to  have  suffered  more  than  any 
other  Jewish  community.  From  Russia, 
further  north,  come  the  Belts,  or  Jews  of 
the  Baltic,  among  whom  are  many  of  the 
brilliant  blondes  who  seem  such  a  sur- 
prise to  Americans.  From  the  South 
come  the  Slovaks  or  Slavonian  Jews  and 
the  Wallaks  or  Wallachian,  now  known 
as  Roumanian,  Jews.  It  may  be  pardona- 
ble to  digress  here  and  point  out  that  the 
famous  dramatic  name  of  Wallack  here 
finds  its  humble  origin.  Viewed  as  ag- 
gregates, the  Belts  are  the  extreme 
blondes  and  the  Slovaks  the  brunettes. 
The  Lithuaks  come  next  to  the  Belts  and 
the  Galitzins  to  the  Slovaks.  The  Polaks 
and  Wallaks  occupy  the  middle  position. 
Physically,  the  Lithuaks  are  the  finest 
and  the  Galitzins  the  poorest  and  weak- 
est. The  American  people  learn  swiftly. 
The  boxes  now  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
newcomers,  which  is  largely  literary  in 
character.  The  gallery  has  a  good 
general  idea  derived  from  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  habits  and 
customs  of  their  new  neighbors  of 
the  East  Side.  The  moment  the 
Slovak  appears  before  the  footlights  a 
smile  comes  over  the  audience.  Both 
box  and  gallery  expect  to  be  amused; 
both  know  that  the  uncouth  foreign-look- 
ing creature  before  them  has  a  quaint 
and  original  wit  and  a  dramatic  sense  of 
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the  incongruous  which  appeal  to  all  kinds 
of  minds.  Beyond  this,  however,  there 
are  organic  differences.  The  boxes  know 
of  the  tragic  past  which  has  produced  this 
pathetic  figure,  and  when  he  displays 
gratitude,  self-sacrifice,  abnegation  and 
dignity,  they  realize  that  beneath  the 
queer  exterior  are  still  the  great  virtues 
and  spiritual  qualities  of  the  race. 

But  to  the  gallery  the  odd  object  is  a 
source  of  whimsical  fun.  They  know 
that  he  is  unlike  them  and  liable  to  do 
things  they  would  never  dream  of  doing. 
They  are  on  the  qui  vivc  of  expectancy, 
and  the  least  touch  of  drollery  awakens 
a  whirlwind  of  laughter  or  of  applause. 
Some  part  of  his  character  they  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  more  strongly  than 
the  boxes.  These  are  his  powerful 
friendships  and  his  intense  family  love. 
They  need  not  be  told  that  when  his  lit- 
tle son  or  daughter  is  injured  or  abused 
this  sorrowful,  slinking,  loose-jointed 
being  is  going  to  become  a  demon  of  rage 
and  bravery.  They  have  seen  it  them- 
selves, a  hundred  times.  They  know 
that  the  maternal  and  paternal  instincts 
of  these  Slovaks  are  fiercer  and  more 
terrible  oftentimes  than  those  of  Italians 
and  Irish. 

To  the  boxes  this  phase  of  the  Slovak 
soul  is  a  surprise  and  apparently  an  im- 
probability. Neither  gallery  nor  box 
understands  altogether  the  working  of 
the  complex  brain  in  front  of  them.  To 
them  the  man  is  simply  the  trader,  who, 
whether  selling  shoestrings  or  buying 
railways,  has  only  one  end  in  life — the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  Few,  indeed, 
of  the  audience  realize  the  compositeness 
of  the  Jewish  nature.  No  man  loves 
wealth  more  than  he,  and  no  man  loves 
it  less  for  its  own  sake.  He  accumulates 
not  as  an  end,  but  a  means.  In  the  past 
it  has  meant  power  to  him.  In  the  pres- 
ent it  means  power,  but  it  also  means 
the  development  of  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  nature  and  the  gratification  of 
his  altruistic  tendencies. 

Yet  a  glance  at  the  Slovak  face  would 
tell  the  whole  story  to  a  thoughtful 
psyiognomist.  The  big  forehead,  often 
disproportionately  large,  speaks  of  untir- 


ing mental,  moral  and  social  activities; 
the  small  jaw  and  chin  indicate  but  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
flesh  and  the  world ;  the  firm  mouth  and 
bony  nose  symbolize  determination  and 
patience.  The  man  may  be  a  sybarite, 
but  never  a  glutton  or  a  drunkard.  He 
may  be  grasping  and  close,  but  never  a 
miser. 

I  use  the  term  Slovak  here  to  indicate 
all  these  Jewish  types,  and  do  not  con- 
fine it  to  the  Slavonians.  It  might  be 
better  to  employ  the  term  the  Jews  of 
Southeastern  Europe. 

There  is  fear  written  upon  his  face, 
and  probably  neither  box  nor  gallery 
vmderstands  its  true  significance.  To 
them  it  is  the  tell  tale  testimony  of  cen- 
turies of  injustice,  but  this  is  a  very  short- 
sighted estimate  of  a  real  fact.  Tyranny 
and  oppression  do  not  necessarily  develop 
fear.  The  Southern  negro,  who  was 
a  slave  from  time  immemorial  until 
Emancipation  day,  has  no  such  ex- 
pression. Neither  have  the  serfs  of 
Russia  nor  the  coolies  of  the  East  Indies. 
This  fear  is  religious,  rather  than  phys- 
ical. To  the  Hebrew  mind,  the  Infinite 
is  at  work  in  every  detail  of  daily  life. 
The  pains  of  sorrow,  sufferings  and 
privations  are  divine  instrumentalities. 
They  are  inflicted  by  an  inscrutable  wis- 
dom and  are  used  as  parts  of  some 
scheme  which  is  beyond  his  compre- 
hension. He  meets  pain  with  fortitude 
and  faces  death  with  a  resignation  akin 
to  that  of  the  fatalist,  but  inspired  by  a 
very  different  cause.  To-day,  amid  new 
institutions,  enjoying  a  fullness  of  life 
unknown  to  him  and  his  ancestors,  this 
fear  will  pass  away,  and  he  will  become 
just  as  stereotyped  in  appearance  as  are 
the  other  ingredients  of  that  polyglot 
organism,  the  American  people.  But  this 
will  not  occur  until  another  generation 
comes  upon  the  scene.  The  six  hundred 
thousand  who  are  here  now  and  the  half- 
million  who  will  probably  come  to  these 
shores  during  the  next  decade  are  and 
will  be  marked  by  this  pitiful  expression 
of  face,  carriage  and  address.  Ere  long 
the  boxes  will  understand  its  significance 
and  the  gallery  will  not  lag  behind. 

New  York  City. 
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WHEN  we  get  Quinn's  people 
fixed  it  will  be  all  over  ex- 
cept the  shouting.  Mr. 
Burton.  You  can't  lose  when  you  have 
the  Fourth  Ward." 

"Are  you  sure  of  this  man  Quinn  ?  Is 
he  honest ;  can  he  control  2,000  votes  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  Jack  Quinn  keeps  a 
tough  place,  but  he  is  square  in  politics 
and  he  carries  the  ward  around  in  his 
vest  pocket." 

"  You  say  he  wants  money?  " 

"  Of  course.  You  can't  expect  a  man 
like  Quinn  to  play  politics  for  fun.  He's 
not  carrying  the  ward  for  his  health,  or 
the  good  of  the  country,  for  that  matter. 
He  has  a  hard  gang  to  handle,  but  they 
are  all  free  voters,  under  no  boss,  and 
we've  got  to  put  money  down  there  to 
hold  them  in  line." 

Pat  McGuire,  district  leader  and  cam- 
paign manager  for  Henry  Burton,  thrust 
both  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  and  his 
small  beadlike  eyes  surveyed  the  candi- 
date from  head  to  foot  slowly,  critically 
and  with  a  satisfied  expression,  as  a  cat 
might  watch  a  mouse  that  was  cornered 
and  could  not  escape.  Burton  was  a  busi- 
ness man,  making  his  first  venture  in  the 
stormy  sea  of  city  politics  as  a  reform 
candidate  for  Congress.  He  had  been 
nominated  in  the  regular  way  by  a  party 
organization,  but  had  made  his  own  plat- 
form, an  excellent  one  from  the  stand- 
point of  honest  government,  and  during 
his  canvass  he  had  consistently  refused  to 
make  any  pledges  contrary  to  his  theo- 
ries of  public  service.  But  he  found  that 
he  must  deal  with  practical  politicians 
who  had  no  theories  about  anything  and 
accepted  politics  and  elections  as  condi- 
tions out  of  which  they  were  entitled  to 
make  money. 

In  order  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of 
campaign  work  Burton  had  employed 
McGuire  as  his  campaign  manager  at  a 
fixed  salary.  He  had  found  it  expensive 
making  the  race  for  Congress  in  a  dis- 
trict where  the  market  price  of  votes 
fluctuated  and  "  practical  "  politics  pre- 
vailed. 

All  had  gone  well  with  the  reform  can- 


didate until  the  night  before  the  election, 
when  McGuire  sent  for  Burton  to  come 
to  headquarters.  When  they  were  alone 
in  the  private  office  of  the  manager  the 
candidate  was  bluntly  informed  that 
more  money  was  needed.  His  manager 
spread  before  him  a  mass  of  letters  and 
reports  from  district  leaders  and  local 
captains.  These  reports,  condensed, 
showed  that  Burton  would  run  1,000  to 
1,500  votes  behind  his  opponent  in  the 
district,  exclusive  of  the  Fourth  Ward. 
In  that  ward  Jack  Quinn,  keeper  of  a  no- 
torious saloon,  maintained  an  alleged  or- 
ganization of  political  bushwhackers,  men 
of  no  occupation,  who  were  always  ready 
to  sell  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Quinn  claimed  to  control  the  vote  of 
2,000  such  men  in  his  ward,  and  was 
therefore  a  power  in  local  politics. 

"  We  must  have  Quinn's  people  and 
the  fight  is  won,"  said  McGuire  when 
he  had  explained  the  situation  to  his  can- 
didate. 

Burton  hesitated  a  moment,  then  his 
face  flushed  and  his  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

"  Mr.  McGuire,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I 
have  contended  for  honest  methods  in 
politics.  That  is  a  part  of  my  platform. 
I  will  not  buy  votes  I  " 

"  Oh — you  are  not  buying  votes !  Stuff 
and  nonsense !  Who  said  anything  about 
buying  votes?"  the  manager  replied. 
'■  Quinn  wants  money  for  his  organiza- 
tion. Some  of  it  goes  to  his  people,  of 
course,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  We  are  not  buying  them.  All  we 
want  you  to  do  is  to  give  Jack  a  check 
for  expenses  in  the  ward.  He'll  do  the 
rest.  If  you  don't  get  the  votes  Finnerty 
will,  and  he'll  be  elected.  Now,  look 
here,  Mr.  Burton.  You  must  not  be 
squeamish  about  this  thing.  The  fight 
has  gone  too  far  for  you  to  back  out." 

McGuire  crossed  his  big  red  hands  in 
front  of  him,  leaned  far  over  the  table 
and  looked  the  candidate  straight  in  the 
eyes  as  he  talked. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Burton,"  he  went  on  in 
a  pleading  tone,  "  the  party  has  made  a 
hard  fight  for  you  and  we've  got  it  won 
if  we  get  Quinn's  votes.     You  have  a 
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great  political  future  at  stake.  We  can- 
not afford  to  lose  this  fight.  Quinn  must 
be  won  over.  There  is  no  buying  votes — 
why,  they  couldn't  make  a  case  against 
you  in  a  thousand  years.  You  give  the 
money  for  campaign  expenses  and  for 
watchers  on  election  day." 

Again  Burton  hesitated  and  was  silent 
for  a  moment. 

'■  If  I  give  money  to  this  man  will  he 
pay  it  over  to  his  followers  to  vote  for 
me  ?  " 

"Will  he?  You  don't  know  Jack 
Quinn,  ha !  ha !  "  and  the  campaign  man- 
ager laughed  as  if  the  idea  of  the  Fourth 
Ward  leader  parting  with  money  was  a 
good  joke. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  man,"  said 
Burton,  weakly. 

"  Good  idea.  We'll  go  right  down  to 
his  place.  It  will  be  better  to  close  the 
business  to-night." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  candidate  and 
his  manager  entered  Jack  Quinn's  saloon. 
The  place  was  located  in  one  of  the  worst 
quarters  of  the  city,  in  a  dark,  narrow 
street,  but  the  interior  was  ablaze  with 
light,  and  the  big  mirrors  reflected  the 
evil  faces  of  two  score  of  idle  men,  who 
waited  around  for  the  appearance  of 
some  hapless  stranger  who  might  be  in- 
timidated into  buying  drinks  for  them. 

The  proprietor  came  forward  from  be- 
hind the  bar  and  greeted  McGuire  ef- 
fusively. He  was  presented  to  Burton 
and  at  once  assumed  a  forward,  easy 
luanner  toward  the  candidate.  Quinn  led 
the  way  to  a  small  back  room  that  he 
used  as  an  office,  and  as  soon  as  the  vis- 
itors were  seated  he  touched  a  bell.  A 
moment  later  a  waiter  appeared  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  three  glasses.  The 
place  reeked  with  the  odor  of  stale  beer 
and  tobacco.  Quinn  was  a  large  man, 
with  a  face  bloated  by  drink  and  evil 
passions.  His  eyes  shifted  continually 
and  seemed  to  look  in  all  directions  except 
toward  the  person  with  whom  he  might 
be  speaking.  He  wore  much  jewelry, 
and  his  clothes  were  of  many  colors. 

Burton  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  his 
disgust  for  the  man  and  the  place,  so  he 
proceeded  directly  to  business  without 
touching  the  wine  that  had  been  placed 
before  him. 

"  Mr.  Quinn,"  he  said  in  a  sharp,  busi- 
nesslike tone,  "  my  campaign  manager 
tells  me  that  you  think  of  supporting  me 


for  Congress  and  using  your  influence 
with  your  organization." 

"  Well,  Colonel,  I  am  always  for  the 
best  man  for  office,  and  I  do  the  square 
thing  by  them  that  does  the  fair  thing  by 
me.  I  am  not  a  politician,  I  want  noth- 
ing from  the  Government  but  to  be  let 
alone.     I  want  to  see  the  best  man  win." 

"And   your — your   organization?' 

"  Oh,  the  boys  in  the  ward  have  a  sort 
of  social  club  which  they  have  named  for 
me.  I  help  'em  out  with  their  chowders 
and  receptions,  and  while  they  don't  do 
much  in  politics,  they  usually  vote  the 
same  way  I  do." 

"  You  have  about  2,000  votes?  " 

"  There  are  about  that  many  members 
of  the  club." 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  all  vote  for 
me  if — if  you  tell  them  to  do  so?  " 

"  1  might  be  able  to  convince  them  that 
you  are  the  best  man  in  the  race,  eh, 
Pat  ?  "  replied  the  saloon  keeper  with  a 
leer  at  McQuire. 

"  I  am  sure  that  Quinn  can  manage  it, 
Mr.  Burton,"  said  the  manager  as  he 
signaled  to  the  leader  of  the  ward  by  a 
touch  with  his  foot  under  the  table. 

"  You  will  want  some  money  for  ex- 
penses— to  get  out  the  vote  to-morrow?" 
Burton  asked  as  he  reached  for  his  pock- 
etbook. 

"  Well,  Colonel,  you've  been  in  politics. 
You  know  that  you  can't  get  out  votes 
with  wind,  that's  a  cinch.  But  under- 
stand, the  money's  for  expenses.  The 
boys  down  here  are  free  and  independent. 
They  may  .be  poor,  but  they  are  of  the 
sovereign  people,  and  you  can't  buy  'em, 
not  a  mother's  son  of  'em.  They  are  free 
and  independent  sovereigns  to  a  man.  Pat 
McGuire  can  tell  you  that  you  can't  buy 
a  vote  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  not  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  Of  course,  campaigns 
are  expensive,  there's  always  work  to  do, 
but  the  boys  down  here  are  free  people. 
We  don't  know  no  boss,  Mr. — I  mean 
Colonel — Burton.  Every  man  is  a  sov- 
ereign in  this  free  country." 

"How  much?"  asked  the  candidate, 
apparently  ignoring  the  speech  about  the 
sovereign  people  of  the  Fourth  Ward. 

"  For  exDenses  of  getting  out  the 
vote?" 

"  For  getting  out  the  vote." 

Pat  McGuire  stretched  his  legs  under 
the  table  and  holding  a  half-filled  glass 
in  his  left  hand  looked  hard  at  the  spark- 
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ling  wine.  His  right  elbow  rested  upon 
the  table,  his  right  hand  was  raised  in 
front  of  Quinn's  face  and  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  that  hand  pointed  to- 
ward the  ceiling,  while  the  others  were 
bent  toward  his  palm. 

"  There'll  be  a  lot  of  work  to  do ;  let 
me  see  It  will  cost  not  less  than 
$2,000  to  get  out  a  full  vote,"  said  Quinn, 
as  his  shifty  eyes  roamed  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling. 

"  That  is  more  than  the  expense  in  any 
other  district." 

"  Well,  you  see.  Colonel,  things  are  dif- 
ferent down  here.  We  have  no  bosses ; 
we  are  free  and  sovereign  people.  I 
couldn't  do  it  for  less  than  $2,000." 

"  That  is  for  expenses?  " 

"  For  expenses.  Colonel." 

Pat  McQuire  gulped  down  another 
glass  of  wine  and  did  not  look  at  Quinn, 
while  Burton  counted  out  $2,000  in  bills 
and  passed  the  money  over  to  the  saloon- 
keeper. 

The  business  of  the  interview  con- 
cluded. Burton  got  up,  and  with  a  brief 
good  night  to  the  saloon-keeper,  started 
out  of  the  place,  followed  by  his  cam- 
paign manager.  To  reach  the  street  they 
had  to  pass  out  through  the  saloon. 
They  found  the  place  crowded  with 
rough  men,  who  looked  at  the  strangers 
with  scowls  and  muttered  comments. 
McGuire  touched  the  arm  of  the  candi- 
date and  in  a  low  voice  suggested  that  it 
might  be  well  to  invite  the  men  present  to 
drink. 

With  a  frown  of  protest  Burton  placed 
a  $20  bill  in  the  hands  of  his  manager 
and  told  him  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
McGuire  turned  to  the  bar  and  in  a  loud 
voice  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  come  and  take  some- 
thing with  Mr.  Burton,  our  next  Con- 
gressman !  " 

Every  man  in  the  place  responded  with 
alacrity,  and  without  waiting  for  instruc- 
tions the  bartenders  placed  a  row  of 
glasses  and  several  bottles  of  whisky  on 
the  bar.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it  most  of  the  liquor  disappeared  down 
the  throats  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  and  then  there  was  a  faint 
cheer  for  the  candidate.  There  was  no 
change  from  the  $20  bill. 

Burton  and  his  manager  left  the  place, 
and  as  they  passed  out  the  front  door 
brushed   against    a    well    dressed    vounjr 


man  who  wore  a  large  diamond  in  his 
shirt  front  and  carried  a  heavy  cane  of 
fancy  design.  This  man  nodded  to  Mc- 
Guire and  swept  Burton  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  quick  inquiring  glance. 

"  I  don't  like  that,"  said  McGuire,  as 
manager  and  candidate  entered  the  cab 
that  was  waiting  for  them.  As  he  spoke 
he  inclined  his  head  to  indicate  the  flash- 
ily dressed  man  who  had  just  passed  into 
the  saloon. 

"  Who  is  he?  "  asked  Burton. 

"  Kavanaugh,  Finnerty's  manager." 

"  After  Quinn's  votes,  I  suppose." 

"  No  doubt  about  it,  but  we  are  ahead 
of  him  there,  unless — "  The  manager 
hesitated,  and  Burton,  looking  him  square 
in  the  face,  asked  sharply,  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  unless  Finnerty  should 
try  to  outbid  us.  He's  spending  a  lot  of 
money." 

"  You  said  Quinn  was  an  honest  man." 

"  So  he  is.  He  has  always  been  square 
in  politics.  I  think  we'll  get  his  votes  all 
right,  but  I'll  see  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  make  sure  that  his  men  are  at  the 
polls." 

"  To  see  that  the  goods  are  delivered," 
said  Burton,  with  a  cynical  smile. 

"  I'll  let  you  know  before  10  o'clock 
how  the  ward  is  going." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  men  parted  at 
the  door  of  Burton's  home  and  the  can- 
didate hurried  to  bed  with  a  feeling  of 
disgust  for  the  ways  of  politics  and  se- 
rious misgivings  as  to  the  honesty  of  all 
men  who  undertake  to  control  votes. 

Burton  arose  early  on  the  morning  of 
election  day,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  voted 
repaired  to  his  headquarters  to  await 
news  from  his  watchers  throughout 
the  district.  Shortly  before  10  o'clock 
McGuire  and  two  other  men  who  had 
done  work  for  him  came  in,  looking  very 
grave.  They  asked  for  a  private  audience 
at  once.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone  in 
the  back  office  McGuire  said : 

"  We  must  have  more  money  to  fix 
Quinn  and  his  gang." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  gave  him  all 
the  money  he  asked  for  the  expenses  of 
getting  out  his  vote." 

"  I  know,  but  Finnerty's  man's  been 
there  and  oflfered  him  more." 

"  Then  his  votes  are  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder,"  said  Burton  slowly, 
while  his  lips  curled  with  scorn. 
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"  Come,  now,  Mr.  Burton,  of  course 
Quinn's  a  bad  lot  and  all  that,  but  this 
is  no  time  to  quibble  over  little  things. 
Your  election  is  at  stake,  and  that  means 
a  great  deal  to  the  party  in  the  district  as 
well  as  to  you  and — and  to  me,  who 
managed  your  campaign.  This  man  has 
struck  for  more  money,  and  he's  holding 
his  votes  to  deliver  them  to  Finnerty  if 
we  don't  put  up.  They  have  offered  him 
$3,000,  with  two  places  in  the  Custom 
House  if  they  win.  You  have  paid 
$2,000;  give  me  $2,000  more  and  I'll 
have  his  votes  polled  for  you  before  the 
other  fellows  gets  onto  our  game.  It  is 
our  only  chance." 

'■  Votes  at  auction,  free  and  independ- 
ent men  for  sale,  the  sovereign  people  go- 
mg,  going,  gone  to  the  highest  bidder — 
and  this  is  politics,"  said  Burton  slowly, 
speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  his 
eager,  anxious  campaign  manager. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton," said  WcGuire,  rubbing  his  hands 
together. 

"  You  mean  that  unless  I  pay  another 
$2,000  we  lose  the  election  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  situation ;  you  see — " 

"  Verv  well,  Mr.  McGuire,  we  shall 
lose  the  election." 

"  What  I  You  don't  mean  that  after 
all  the  hard  work  we  have  done  you 
won't  pay  the  money,"  gasped  the  mana- 


ger, dropping  into  a  chair,  his  face  a 
blank. 

"  Not  one  cent  more." 

McGuire  and  his  assistants  looked  at 
each  other  with  scowling  faces  and  were 
silent.  Burton  put  on  his  hat,  and  with  a 
curt  "  Good  morning  "  passed  out  of  the 
room  and  out  of  politics. 

Late  that  night,  when  he  had  read  the 
newspaper  bulletins  showing  the  election 
of  Finnerty  by  a  plurality  of  2,000  votes, 
the  defeated  candidate  went  alone  to  the 
Fourth  Ward  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd  that  blocked  the  street  in  front  of 
Jack  Quinn's  saloon.  A  local  orator  was 
standing  on  a  truck  making  a  speech  to 
the  drunken,  shouting  men  who  surged 
around  the  entrance. 

■'We  are  the  people!"  shouted  the 
speaker,  "  the  sovereign  people.  Our 
votes  elected  Finnerty  to  Congress." 

'■  What  did  you  get  for  it?"  asked  a 
drunken  man  in  a  red  flannel  undershirt 
as  he  lurched  heavily  against  the  vehicle 
that  served  the  orator  as  a  platform. 

"  We  got  our  price  !  " 

'■  You  bet  we  did !  "  yelled  the  crowd 
in  chorus. 

"  We  are  the  people ;  hurrah  !  " 

The  defeated  candidate  turned  away, 
and  in  his  heart  there  was  no  envy  of 
Finnerty's  bargain. 

New  York  City 


Cornells    Petrus    Tiele 

By  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr  ,   Ph  D. 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


f  N  the  death  of  Cornelis  Petrus  Tiele, 
I  which  occurred  at  Leiden  on  January 
nth,  the  science  of  religion  has  lost 
its  most  distinguished  representative. 
Sharing  with  the  late  Max  Miiller  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  application  of  the  historical  method 
to  the  investigation  of  religious  phenom- 
ena, and  in  the  thorough  study  of  the 
sources  for  each  religion,  he  devoted 
himself  more  exclusively  than  did  his 
distinguished  colleague  to  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  religion. 

Bom  in  Leiden,  December  i6th,  1830, 
he  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  city 
until  1848,  when  he  went  to  Amsterdam 
in  order  to  continue  his  studies  at  the 


Athenaeum  Illustre  and  at  the  Seminary 
of  the  Remonstrant  branch  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  which  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  advanced  wing  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  this  country.  From 
1853  to  1872  he  served  in  the  active  min- 
istry of  his  Church,  first  at  Moordrecht 
and  then  at  Rotterdam,  and  during  this 
period  not  only  rose  to  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  theological  circles,  but  also 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  reputation  as 
a  student  of  the  religions  of  the  past  and 
present.  In  1864  his  first  larger  publi- 
cation appeared,  devoted  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  Zoroastrianism,  which  was  at 
once  recognized  as  marking  a  decided 
advance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  prob- 
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lems  connected  with  that  rehgion.  The 
work,  tho  produced  by  a  comparatively 
young  man,  betrayed  the  traits  which  dis- 
tinguished all  of  Professor  Tide's  writ- 
ings— thorough  learning,  great  accuracy 
in  details,  and,  above  all,  that  philosoph- 
ical grasp  and  keen  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  religious  spirit  so  essential  to 
historical  study.  The  study  of  Zoroas- 
trianism  was  followed  in  1872  by  a  far 
more  ambitious  volume  on  the  "  Compar- 
ative History  of  the  Religions  of  Egypt 
and  of  the  Semitic  Peoples."  It  was  the 
first  attempt  to  treat  comprehensively 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  new  sources  made 
accessible  by  discoveries  and  excavations 
in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia  and 
elsewhere,  a  theme  that  presented  unu- 
sual difficulties.  The  publication  definite- 
ly established  Tide's  position  as  an  au- 
thority in  his  chosen  field,  and  the  honor 
of  a  French  translation  was  accorded  to 
the  work  in  1882. 

A  call  in  1873  as  professor  at  the  Re- 
monstrant Seminary,  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  Amsterdam  to  Leiden, 
brought  him  back  to  his  native  city  and 
gave  him  the  greater  leisure  required  for 
his  researches.  In  1876  he  published  a 
general  manual  for  the  history  of  reli- 
gions, which,  after  having  passed 
through  various  editions  in  Dutch  as  well 
as  in  English,  French  and  German  trans- 
lations, is  still  the  best  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  in  1877  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment decided,  largely  through  the  dis- 
tinction which  Tide  had  given  to  the 
science  of  religion,  to  establish  chairs  for 
the  historical  study  of  religions  at  the 
four  Dutch  universities,  Leiden,  Amster- 
dam, Utrecht  and  Groningen,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  Professor  Tide  should  have 
been  the  choice  of  the  university  faculty 
for  the  position  at  Leiden.  He  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
most  useful  members  of  that  distin- 
guished faculty,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  rector  of  the  university.  With 
his  colleague,  Professor  Abraham  Kue- 
nen — Holland's  most  distinguished  Bib- 
lical critic — he  began  to  edit,  in  1866,  the 
Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  which  became 
under  the  guidance  of  these  two  scholars 
one  of  the  most  notable  organs  in  Europe 
for  the  publication  of  researches  covering 
Old  and  New  Testament  studies,  the  his- 
tory of  religions  and  Church  history,  as 
well  as  a  medium  for  the  discussion  of 


current  religious  problems.  Professor 
Tide  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
periodical  and  some  of  his  best  work  was 
done  in  connection  with  it.  He  followed 
carefully  the  literature  of  his  subject  in 
Europe  and  America  and  scores  of  re- 
views bear  witness  to  his  ceaseless  activ- 
ity and  energy.  In  the  midst  of  his  la- 
bors he  found  time  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  a  German  publishing  house  to 
prepare  an  elaborate  History  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  which  was  issued  in  1885. 
It  was  generally  recognized  as  by  far  the 
best  book  on  the  subject,  and  so  far  as 
method  and  presentation  are  concerned 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  subsequent 
publications  on  this  subject. 

His  standing  as  the  leading  authority 
on  the  science  of  religions  was  recognized 
in  England,  when  he  was  asked  to  write 
the  article  "  Religion  "  for  the  ninth  edi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica — a 
task  that  he  has  since  undertaken  for  a 
variety  of  other  encyclopedias.  The 
Britannica  article  assumed  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  monograph  and  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  a  survey  of  the 
subject  in  which  its  various  phases  are 
dealt  with  in  a  strictly  scientific  and  his- 
torical spirit. 

But  Professor  Tide's  most  notable 
achievements  were  reserved  for  the  clos- 
ing years  of  his  life.  In  1893  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  an  extensive  work  on 
"  The  History  of  Religion  in  Ancient 
Times  Down  to  Alexander  the  Great." 
Three  volumes  have  so  far  been  pub- 
lished in  Dutch  and  German,  covering 
the  religions  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Ju- 
dea,  Egypt  and  Persia;  the  fourth  and 
last  was  expected  shortly,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  lamented  scholar  finished 
it  before  he  was  called  away  from  his 
task.  This  publication  may  be  defined 
as  the  summary  of  Tiele's  life  work  on 
the  historical  side  of  the  study  of 
religions,  while  on  the  theoretical  and 
philosophical  side  he  has  summa- 
rized his  views  on  the  definition, 
nature,  classification  and  origin  of  re- 
Hgions  as  well  as  his  studies  on  the 
laws  underlying  religious  development 
in  the  two  masterly  volumes  on  the  "  Ele- 
ments of  the  Science  of  Religion,"  pub- 
lished in  1897  and  1898  respectively. 
These  volumes  embody  the  lectures 
which  he  was  invited  to  deliver  at  Edin- 
burgh under  the  GifTord  Foundation,  and 
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it  may  safely  be  said  without  disparage- 
ment of  the  other  lecturers  that  Tiele's 
work  constituted  the  most  notable  contri- 
bution as  yet  made  under  the  wing  of  the 
Gifford  Trust.  Among  critical  students 
of  religious  phenomena  his  "  Elements  " 
is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  intro- 
duction. Never  before  has  the  subject 
been  covered  in  so  thorough  and  lucid  a 
manner,  and  while  scholars  will  naturally 
differ  from  him  in  some  of  his  views,  his 
work  marks  a  point  of  departure  for  fur- 
ther investigations  in  this  line. 

Tiele's  claims  to  a  permanent  place  in 
the  history  of  the  science  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself  will   rest  ultimately  upon 


these  two  volumes.  Representing  his 
last  utterances,  they  will  illustrate  his 
method  of  research  and  enable  us  to 
gauge  his  attitude  toward  religion  in 
general.  For  him,  the  religious  senti- 
ment is  the  permanent  factor  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  In  his  estimate  of  re- 
ligions past  and  present  his  point  of  view 
is  not  coldly  scientific  but  essentially 
.sympathetic;  and  yet  his  eloquence  and 
fervor  never  lead  him  into  the  airy  re- 
gions of  sentimentality.  His  frame  of 
mind  may  best  be  described  as  that  of  a 
philosopher  who  is  in  love  with  man- 
kind. 

Philadelphia. 


The    Way    to    Purify    Politics 

By  the  Hon.   Samuel  M.  Jones 

Mayor  of  Toledo,  O. 


IDG  not  believe  that  we  are  to  get  very 
much  relief  from  the  evils  that  dis- 
tress us  by  legislation.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven — that  is,  a  just  social  and  po- 
litical order — can  be  established  on  earth 
by  merely  passing  a  law.  My  -hope  of 
improvement  rests  upon  the  belief  in  the 
developm.ent  of  a  better  citizenship 
through  the  gradual  operation  of  the 
forces  of  evolution  and  education  that 
are  slowly  but  surely  bringing  mankind 
to  understand  and,  therefore,  to  believe 
in  the  scientific  character  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  unity  or  oneness,  and 
a  disbelief  in  the  present  social  and  po- 
litical order,  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon 
and  carries  out  the  idea  of  competition 
as  warfare.  In  short,  we  can  only  look 
for  better  municipal,  state  and  national 
government  as  we  follow  out  the  dictum 
that  Walt  Whitman  has  well  expressed 
in  one  sentence :  "  Produce  great  Per- 
sons ;  the  rest  follows." 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  vir- 
tue in  legislation  whereby  the  state  au- 
thorities limit  the  privileges  of  the  city 
with  respect  to  franchises.  I  believe  the 
question  of  the  granting  of  franchise 
privileges  should  be  submitted  to  a  ref- 
erendum vote  of  the  people  of  the  city, 
and  that  no  franchise  should  be  granted 
to   private  corporations  without  a  two- 


third  vote  in  favor  of  such  grant.  Fun- 
damentally, I  am  for  public  ownership  of 
every  kind  of  public  utility ;  at  the  same 
time  I  realize  that  public  ownership  in  a 
municipality,  state  or  nation  of  thieves 
would  not  produce  a  righteous,  social  and 
political  order. 

I  do  not  see  where  there  is  any  room 
to  question  the  statement  that  our  officials 
and  our  Government — municipal,  state 
and  national — cannot  be  much  better  nor 
much  worse  for  any  great  length  of  time 
than  the  average  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
perfectly  clear  to  me  that  we  have  no  night 
to  expect  results  from  the  machine  called 
Government  that  shall  be  of  a  higher 
moral  character  than  the  average  of  the 
public  morality  itself,  and  I  say  all  this 
with  the  Philadelphia  case  in  my  mind. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  dominating 
ideal  in  America  to-day,  and  very  largely 
in  Europe,  is  "  possession  or  ownership  " 
and  the  ability  to  acquire  either  posses- 
sion or  position.  The  ability  to  own 
things  is  our  measure  of  success,  both 
individually  and  politically.  We  are 
literally  given  over  to  the  belief  that  life 
does  consist  in  things,  deny  it  as  much 
as  we  may,  and  until  we  pass  from  this 
stage  on  to  a  higher  plane  it  is  not  likely 
we  shall  have  much  better  results  with 
our  governmental  machines. 

I  know  it  is  quite  the  fashion  among 
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the  dilettantes  and  fops  to  sneer  at  these 
demands  for  righteousness  at  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  and  that  the  Pharisees  of 
poHtics  and  religion  decry  this  way  as  a 
slow  method,  but  it  appears  to  be  God's 
plan,  and  these  conclusions  are  the  result 
of  very  nearly  five  years  of  very  con- 
scientious study  of  the  problems  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  Mayor  of  the  third 
city  of  Ohio.  It  would  be  very  satisfy- 
ing to  my  own  soul  if  I  knew  that  some 
law  or  clever  and  improved  plan  of  book- 
keeping or  some  sort  of  legerdemain  or 
espionage  or  system  of  "  checks  and  bal- 
ances "  would  prove  a  substitute  for 
righteousness  and  produce  a  quick-act- 
ing, cross  lots  way  to  a  just,  social  and 
political  order.  I  know  of  none  such 
and,  therefore,  cannot  hold  out  such  a 
hope  to  rally  those  who  believe  in  me 
onto  the  rocks  of  disappointment. 
Neither  can  I  hold  out  to  them  the  hope 
that  relief  is  to  come  through  the  organi- 
zation of  a  "  New  Party,"  or  through  the 
vote  for  any  old  party,  but  rather  through 
the  abolition  of  all  parties  and  the  party 
idea  by  the  processes  of  growth.       Not 


until  each  individual  soul  in  a  measure  is 
fit  to  govern  itself  can  we  have  a  full 
measure  of  self-government ;  and  no  soul 
is  fit  for  self-government  until  it  has  de- 
clared its  political  emancipation,  its  abso- 
lute freedom  from  party  prejudice  and 
bias,  and  its  liberty  to  vote  and  act,  or 
not  to  vote  at  all,  according  to  the  high- 
est impulse  of  the  soul.  This  is  the  hope 
of  liberty,  and  there  can  be  no  liberty 
in  America  until  it  shall  be  realized 
through  the  development  of  some  such 
conception  of  democracy.  In  short, 
there  is  no  hope  of  better  municipal  gov- 
ernment, better  government  of  any  sort, 
indeed,  while  the  party  system  dominates 
us.  But  the  party  system  will  disappear, 
is  disappearing.  More  men  and  women 
know  this  to-day  than  ever  before,  and 
the  people  of  America  will  yet  learn  to 
select  their  own  candidates  for  office  by 
the  system  of  free  petition  without  the 
aid  of  the  political  machinery  of  parties, 
caucuses,  delegates,  conventions;  and 
when  they  are  ready  for  that  sort  of 
liberty  we  shall  have  better  municipal 
government,  and  not  until  then. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


Theodore   Roosevelt 


By  Amos  R.   Wells 


THE  sturdy  mountain  sides  have  dowered 
him; 
The  prairie  and  the  forest  and  the  stream 
Have  been  a  second  college.  Nature  knows 
To  build  uncounted  forms,  but  chiefly  knows 
To  build  the  crowning  majesty  of  man. 
From   east  to   west,    through   many   rangeing 

years, 
He  learned  to  ken  his  country : — suddenly, 
At  fearful  phase,  that  country  called  to  serve, 
With   woodland   swing  that  parts   the   under- 
growth 
He  hastens  to  the  dread,  imperious  task. 
Comrade  of  hills,  good-fellow  with  the  trees. 
Well  can  he  blaze  a  path,  or  follow  well 
Another's   footprints.     To   its  hidden  lair 
He  knows  to  track  a  panther — or  a  thief. 
The  cool,  dark  stream,  familiar  with  his  line, 
Has  taught  him  how  to  fish  with  many  baits. 
And  tactfully.     The  facile,  swift  canoe 


Has  bound  its  Indian  fiber  to  his  brain, 

As    swift,    direct,    and    sure.      He    could    not 

learn, 
Sweeping  across  the  prairies  wild  and  free 
With  men  as  free  and  wild,  the  quibbler's  art. 
And  so  he  never  learned  it.     In  the  woods 
One  turns  to  many  a  craft,  as  men  have  need ; 
So  he,  in  wood  or  city.     Where  the  stars 
Gleam  through  the  reverent  branches  of  the 

pines. 
He  learned  the  littleness  of  little  men. 
The  majesty  of  great  ones,  and  was  taught 
How  one  man — with  the  stars — can  front  the 

world. 
Those    stars    direct   our    woodland    President, 
Steady  his  course  with  quiet  influence, 
Lead  him  right  onward  where  the  triumph  is, 
Draw  him  right  upward  where  the  blessing  is. 
And  ever  through  the  crowding  cares  of  state 
Pour  the  serenity  of  hills  and  trees. 
Boston,  Mass 
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Mr.  Phillips  s  New  Play 

In  this  latest  drama  *  Mr.  Phillips 
has  produced  a  poem  of  exquisite  pretti- 
ness.  If  one  were  asked  to  designate 
its  chief  characteristic  in  a  single  word, 
he  would  probably  say  facility,  sprezza- 
tura,  to  use  the  term  of  Castiglione. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  lines  follow 
one  another  with  a  facile  swiftness,  a 
delicacy  of  touch  and  withal  an  easy 
regularity,  that  carry  the  reader  along 
almost  without  his  attention.  Most 
notable,  perhaps,  is  this  sprczzatura,  this 
facility  of  trained  skill,  in  the  Prologue  on 
Olympus,  where  Mr.  Phillips  has  caught 
something  of  the  half  ironical  manner  of 
Homer  in  his  celestial  scenes  and  of 
Goethe  in  the  dialogue  between  Mephis- 
topheles  and  the  Lord. 

But  there  is  more  in  the  poem  than 
mere  facility,  admirable  as  such  a  trait 
may  be  in  comparison  with  the  tortuous 
style  of  so  many  striving  versifiers. 
There  are,  scattered  through  the  pages, 
a  number  of  descriptive  passages  of  real- 
ly unusual  beauty  and  refinement, — pas- 
sages that  will  linger  murmuring  in  the 
ear  for  more  than  a  day  with  something 
of  the  remembered  delight  of  a  summer 
vacation  bv  the  sea.  Twice  Ulysses  in 
his  words  to  Calypso  tells  of  the  beauty 
of  her  sea-girt  isle,  as  if  the  author  were 
eager  to  heap  to  overflowing  the  measure 
of  these  literary  gems.  "  I'll  drift  no 
more  upon  the  dreary  sea,"  says  the  en- 
chanted mariner : 

"  Here  would  I  be,  at  ease  upon  this  isle 
Set  in  the  glassy  ocean's  azure  swoon, 
With  sward  of  parsley  and  of  violet, 
And  poplars  shivering  in  a  silvery  dream, 
And  smell  of  cedar  sawn,  and  sandal-wood, 
And   these  low-crying  birds  that  haunt  the 
deep." 

And  again,  when  Hermes  has  awakened 
in  him  the  longing  for  his  home  and 
wife,  Ulysses  cries  out  to  the  goddess : 

"  \In  a  wild  burst.]     Then  have  the  truth;   I 
speak  as  a  man  speaks ; 
Pour  out  my  heart  like  treasure  at  your  feet. 

•  Ulyssks:  a  Drama  in  a  Proi.ogi'E  and  Three  Acts. 
Jiy  Stephen  riiillips.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.25  net. 
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This  odorous  amorous  isle  of  violets, 
That  leans  all  leaves  into  the  glassy  deep, 
With   brooding   music   over   noontide   moss, 
And  low  dirge  of  the  lily-swinging  bee, — 
Then    stars    like    opening    eyes    on    closing 

flowers, — 
Palls  on  my  heart." 

Here,  indeed,  the  beauty  and  the  de- 
fect of  Mr.  Phillips's  work  are  brought 
together  in  narrow  compass.  Can  any- 
thing be  sweeter  than  the  line:  ''And 
lozv  dirge  of  the  lily-szmiiging  bee"?  It 
is  a  beauty  which  makes  of  the  whole 
poem  an  exquisite  picture.  But,  when 
the  first  impression  fades  and  you  pause 
to  reflect,  could  any  words  be  more  ut- 
terly inappropriate  in  the  mouth  of  one 
who  is  describing  what  palls  on  him? 
and  could  any  speech  be  written  more 
utterly  in  contradiction  to  the  stage  di- 
rection :  "  In  a  wild  burst "? 

One  would  like  not  to  say  it,  but  it  is 
perfectly  evident  throughout  the  play 
that  Mr.  Phillips  is  looking  for  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  descriptive  talent 
and  has  too  little  interest  in  the  sorrows 
and  joys  of  his  characters.  Once  or 
twice,  notably  in  the  recognition  scene 
between  Ulysses  and  Telemachus,  there 
is  the  pulse-beat  of  real  feeling,  but  in 
general  the  lines  leave  behind  no  sting  of 
passion,  or  energy,  or  brooding  on  hu- 
man affairs.  Judged  by  the  standard 
of  great  poetry,  the  drama  is  a  palpable 
failure.  There  is  much  prettiness,  but  no 
dramatic  knot  and  no  construction,  no 
conflict  of  desire  with  duty,  or  will  with 
will,  or  human  will  with  fate.  The 
whole  second  act,  which  no  doubt  af- 
fords the  scenic  artist  opportunity  to  dis- 
play all  his  skill,  is  thrust  into  the  drama 
without  the  slightest  justification  in  plot 
or  human  interest.  We  read  through  the 
act  awaiting  at  every  line  the  mystical 
word  which  will  give  some  reasonable 
motive  for  this  descent  into  Hades,  but 
the  word  never  comes.  We  are  convinced 
against  our  wi.shes  that  the  poet  has  his 
eye  solely  on  spectacular  cflFect,  and,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  this,  despite  the 
many  beauties  of  Mr.  Phillips's  writing, 
is  the  final  impression  left  by  the  whole 
play. 
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Dr.  Evert  tt's  Essays 

"  Wise  and  persuasive  "  is  the  phrase 
used  by  the  pubHshers  in  caUing  atten- 
tion to  this  important  volume,*  and  bet- 
ter words  could  hardly  have  been  chosen 
to  describe  its  peculiar  quality.  Of  the 
twelve  essays  here  printed  eight  deal 
with  problems  of  religion  or  philosophy 
and  four  with  literature  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Yet,  as  we  read  them  in  succession, 
we  are  hardly  conscious  of  any  transition 
from  one  line  of  thought  to  another,  so 
thoroughly  are  Dr.  Everett's  religious 
thought  and  literary  criticism  alike  per- 
meated by  the  clear  philosophic  insight 
which  gave  unity  and  character  to  all  he 
wrote.  Nine  of  the  essays  have  appeared 
in  print  before,  eight  of  them  in  the  New 
World,  of  which,  during  its  too  short 
life.  Dr.  Everett  was  the  efficient  head. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  such  be- 
ginnings, the  several  essays  have  a  cer- 
tain occasional  quality.  They  were 
called  out  by  some  circumstance  of  their 
author's  reading  or  by  some  current  con- 
troversy that  claimed  his  attention  for 
the  moment.  Yet  there  is  a  keynote 
from  which  he  never  wandered  very 
widely  and  to  which  he  always  returned 
with  a  sense  of  rest  and  satisfaction,  as 
the  ear  tired  with  the  exciting  intricacies 
of  a  great  musical  composition  returns 
and  rests  in  the  fundamental  motive 
from  which  it  started.  This  Grundton 
is  the  essential  capacity  of  Christianity 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  all  religious 
striving.  Dr.  Everett  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  manifold  forms  under  which  re- 
ligious aspiration  has  expressed  itself. 
He  understands  them  all  and  values  each 
for  the  best  it  has  had  to  contribute  to 
the  religious  elevation  of  mankind. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  his  mind 
than  intolerance  or  even  a  shadow  of 
patronage,  as  to  inferiors.  Yet  from  all 
this  he  comes  back,  not  indeed  to  his- 
toric Christianity,  but  to  the  simple 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  he  understands  it, 
and  finds  there  a  something  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  this  something 
that  forms  the  subject  of  his  third  es- 
say: "The  Distinctive  Mark  of  Chris- 
tianity." He  here  examines  the  claims 
of  several  other  great  historic  religions 

•Essays  Theological  and  Literary    By  Charles  Car- 
roll Everett.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  fi.75. 


to  allegiance,  and  concludes  that  the 
claim  of  Christianity  is  superior  to  these 
because,  while  they  open  only  partial 
lines  of  access  to  the  satisfaction  which 
is  the  aim  of  religion,  it  leads  by  many 
ways  to  the  highest  satisfaction  of  all,  to 
the  union  of  the  religious  mind  with  the 
God  who  is  at  once  its  source  and  its 
goal. 

Nowhere  is  Dr.  Everett's  catholicity 
of  mind  better  shown  than  in  his  calm 
and  patient  analysis  of  the  "  thought," 
or,  as  others  have  said,  the  "  ravings,"  of 
Friedrich  Nietzsche.  He  starts  from 
the  wise  assumption  that  a  man  who 
could  so  powerfully  attract  a  multitude  of 
thoughtful  men  of  various  quality  can- 
not lightly  be  thrown  aside  as  a  neg- 
ligible quantity.  He  takes  him  quite 
simply  and  seriously  as  a  voice  giving 
expression  to  the  despair  of  our  time,  a 
revulsion  from  forms  and  traditions  that 
have  ceased  to  satisfy  ardent  natures 
looking  forward  to  a  new  realization  of 
man's  highest  demands.  He  is  not 
shocked  by  Nietzsche's  shriek :  "  God  is 
dead !  "  Nay,  he  is  glad  that  the  kind  of 
a  God  Nietzsche  had  in  mind  is  dead. 
This  cry  of  despair  becomes  under  Ever- 
ett's clear,  dispassionate  examination 
rather  a  cry  of  triumphant  release  out 
of  a  cruel  bondage  into  the  liberty 
wherein  Christ  has  made  us  free.  The 
"  transformation  of  values  "  for  which 
Nietzsche  clamors,  a  transformation  in 
which  the  masculine  qualities  shall  come 
to  their  own  again,  all  this  we  are  here 
shown  has  already  been  accomplished,  if 
only  men  will  read  aright  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  stripped  of  the  accretions  of  the 
experimenting  ages. 

The  literary  essays  are  full  of  a  quaint 
and  dainty  analysis  that  tries  to  bring 
out  the  essential  philosophy  in  the  most 
philosophical  of  modern  poets,  Goethe, 
Emerson,  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Dr. 
Everett  is  not  insensible  to  beauty  of 
form,  but  even  in  Tennyson  he  goes 
beneath  this  outward  charm  to  the 
vital  principle,  while  in  the  sometimes 
formless  Emerson  he  detects  that  crea- 
tive quality  which  marks  the  true  poet. 
Taken  together  these  essays  present  a 
most  engaging  reflection  of  the  teacher 
and  sage  who,  a  year  ago,  was  taken 
from  his  work  in  the  ripened  fullness  of 
his  powers. 
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New  Testament  Criticism 

There  has  been  a  general  impression 
that  New  Testament  criticism  has 
reached  stagnation,  that  its  chief  prob- 
lems have  been  solved  and  the  authen- 
ticity and  historical  accuracy  of  the  sev- 
eral books  established.  Tubingen  has 
been  spoken  of  as  like  unto  a  buried  city, 
and  advanced  critics  have  been  supposed 
to  be  working  out  a  New  Testament 
chronology  more  conservative  than  the 
one  popularly  held.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  need  be  no  further  anxiety  as 
to  the  Gospels  and  leading  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, and  that  Second  Peter  and  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  are  all  there  is  left  for 
controversy. 

There  will  soon  be  rude  awakening 
from  this  security,  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
conclusions  of  current  criticism  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  b'ourth  Gospel  can 
be  safely  claimed  for  John  no  longer.  The 
historical  value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
may  rest  in  its  testimony  to  the  thought 
of  the  second  century  and  the  ideas  of 
Jesus  then  prevailing.  In  lesser  degree 
but  in  the  same  manner  each  of  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels  is  held  to  embody  ideas 
which  had  grown  up  a  generation  after 
Jesus  lived,  mingling,  with  accurate  rep- 
resentations of  Jesus,  conceptions  of  his 
person,  his  position  among  men,  and  his 
power  over  natural  forces  which  were 
the  outcome  of  the  devotion  of  a  later 
time.  The  Gospels  are  not  thus  regarded 
as  histories  of  Jesus,  but  the  history  of 
Jesus  is  constructed  from  the  Gospels 
by  reading  their  testimony  in  the  light 
of  the  religious  life  and  apologetic  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  The  result,  tho  de- 
structive to  harmonies  of  the  Gospels 
and  many  popular  Lives  of  Christ,  yet 
presents  to  the  world  the  Jesus  who  ac- 
tually lived  in  Galilee  in  such  form  as  to 
win  for  him  greater  honor  and  loyalty 
than  he  has  ever  had  before. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  historical 
exegesis  of  whicli  Dr.  Menzies  has  given 
us  a  notable  example.*  His  work  is  an 
enlightening  preface  to  the  entire  New 
Testament.  Declaring  Baur  and  Strauss 
right  in  princi])]c,  but  tlicir  solutions  too 
simple  as  not  recognizing  the  complexity 
of  the  spiritual  life  in  Apostolic  times. 


*The  Eakliest  Gosi'P.i. :  A  Historical  Study  of  the 
GospRi.  According  to  Mark  By  Allan  Menzies,  M.A., 
l>  n.     New  York  :     The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.7S. 


he  sets  forth  the  influences  which  gave 
the  Gospel  tradition  its  present  form. 
He  finds  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  tho 
the  earliest  and  simplest  picture  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  was  written  under  an 
idealizing  impulse.  The  heart-loyalty  to 
Jesus,  which  was  the  passion  of  the  early 
Church,  colored  all  the  narratives  which 
were  written  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  dis- 
ciples to  know  more  of  the  origin  of  their 
faith,  to  nourish  and  sustain  their  devo- 
tional spirit,  and  to  give  material  for 
defense  of  Jesus  against  those  who  slan- 
dered him.  Sifting  the  testimony  of  the 
earliest  Gospel,  we  find  Jesus  no  longer 
conscious  of  his  Messiahship  when  he 
comes  to  John's  baptism ;  there  was 
no  early  Judean  ministry  in  which  Jesus 
presented  himself  to  the  nation.  Not  till 
far  in  his  ministry  did  he  avow  himself 
the  Messiah,  and  not  till  the  trial  before 
the  High  Priest  did  he  proclaim  it  open- 
ly. He  did  not  regard  himself  able  to 
command  anything  by  a  word,  but  he 
prayed  and  worked  to  effect  his  cures, 
and  sometimes  could  do  no  mighty  work 
because  of  unbelief.  Yet  as  the  figure 
of  Christ  is  drawn  for  us  from  this  earli- 
est authority  for  his  life,  and  theological 
descriptions  of  his  nature  and  work  are 
seen  to  be  irrelevant,  we  seem  to  be  look- 
ing upon  him  for  the  first  time,  and 
while  he  is  nearer  to  us  and  more  sub- 
ject to  our  limitations,  he  is  also  more 
divine,  more  really  the  help  of  God  for 
our  life. 

With  a  carefully  constructed  Greek 
text  on  one  side  of  the  page,  an  original 
translation  on  the  other,  and  the  com- 
ment beneath.  Dr.  Menzies  has  found 
the  ideal  arrangerrient  for  a  commentary. 
In  every  respect  his  work  is  good.  He 
has  taken  a  step  forward  in  New  Testa- 
ment criticism  and  opened  the  way  for 
truer  appreciation  of  the  Man  of  Naza- 
reth. 

On  the  Great  Highway* 

The  fastidious  reader  who  inquires 
closely  into  an  author's  qualifications  to 
entertain  him  will  be  amply  satisfied  by 
the  persent  claimant.  Mr.  Creelman 
has  interviewed  the  Pope,  the  King  of 
Korea,  Sitting  Bull,   Count  Tolstoi  and 

•  On  THE  Grh at  Highway.  The  Wanderines  and  Ad 
ventures  of  a  Special  Correspondent.  By  JutiiiS  Crtrl- 
uinn      Hoston  :     I.nihtop  Piihlishinp  Co      $t  so. 
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Weyler;  he  has  witnessed  the  massacre 
of  Port  Arthur,  captured  a  battle  flag 
and  been  wounded  at  El  Caney,  run  a 
race  with  Funston  at  Malolos,  and  gone 
up  in  a  balloon  and  crashed  through  a 
forest.  And  all  these  experiences  he  has 
told  in  a  volume  of  rare  entertainment. 

"  These  pages,"  the  author  says  in  his  pref- 
ace, "  from  the  experiences  of  a  busy  man,  are 
intended  to  give  the  public  some  idea  of  the 
processes  of  modern  journalism,  which  are 
gradually  assimilating  the  human  race.  The 
newspaper  reader,  who  sits  comfortably  at 
home  and  surveys  the  events  of  the  world  day 
by  day,  seldom  realizes  the  costly  enterprise 
and  fierce  effort  employed  in  the  work  of 
bringing  the  news  of  all  countries  to  his  fire- 
side;  nor  does  he  fully  appreciate  the  part 
which  the  press  is  rapidly  assuming  in  human 
affairs,  not  only  as  historian  and  commentator, 
but  as  a  direct  and  active  agent." 

Mr.  Creelman  being  the  representative 
of  newspapers  that  are  never  backward 
in  stating  their  own  merits  and  frequent- 
ly indulge  in  false  sentiment  and  bad 
taste,  a  reader  might  be  pardoned  for 
approaching  the  book  with  some  mis- 
givings. But  the  narrative  is  singularly 
free  from  such  faults,  and  leaves  an  im- 
pression of  general  good  fellowship.  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  book  are 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Creelman 's  pictures  of 
things  that  he  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  on  three  notable  battle-fields, — Port 
Arthur,  Santiago  and  Manila.  Some  of 
these  touches  are  delightfully  humorous, 
some  of  them  are  extremely  graphic. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  picture  of  the 
Chinese  soldiers  covering  themselves 
with  umbrellas  to  keep  oflf  the  rain,  while 
repelling,  or  attempting  to  repel  the 
charge  of  the  Japanese  army.  And  then 
there  is  such  a  touch  as  this,  which  one 
wishes  Stephen  Crane  could  have  read. 
It  is  among  the  wounded  after  the  strug- 
gle at  El  Caney : 

■■  Vultures  gathered  around  the  camp  and 
waited  in  the  wet  grass.  Nearer  they  came 
with  hesitating,  grotesque  hops,  watching, 
watching,  watching.  There  was  a  horrible 
humor  in  the  way  they  hovered  near  a  splendid 
negro  soldier,  who  lay  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
field,  perking  their  ugly  heads  from  side  to 
side  impatiently. 

"  The  wounded  man  slowly  raised  himself 
on  his  elbows,  and,  flinging  a  stone  at  the  near- 
est vulture,  he  cried :  '  Gwan  away.  You're 
not  goin'  to  git  me.     Wastin'  yo'  time,  suh  !  '  " 

Mr.   Creelman  had  an  interview  with 


the  King  of  Korea,  after  the  Japanese 
victory. 

"  The  King's  person  is  divine,"  he  tells  u&. 
"  When  he  goes  abroad  in  his  city  all  doors 
must  be  shut.  All  the  windows  must  be 
sealed,  lest  some  one  should  look  down  upon 
the  monarch.  So  sacred  is  the  person  of  the 
King,  that  when  he  moves  outside  of  his  pal- 
ace, two  Sedan  chairs,  exactly  alike  in  appear- 
ance, are  carried  by  the  guards,  and  no  one 
but  the  highest  ministers  knows  in  which  chair 
the  King  sits." 

One  really  fine  thing  in  the  book  is 
the  picture  of  Weyler  and  of  Mr.  Creel- 
man's  interview  with  him  just  before 
the  latter's  expulsion  from  Cuba.  Mr'. 
Creelman  describes  the  efforts  of  the 
press  to  rouse  American  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  Cubans'  sufferings.  How 
deliberate  their  efforts  were  may  be 
gathered  from  this  cynical  story :  The 
war-artist  cables  to  the  editor :  "  Every- 
thing is  quiet.  There  is  no  trouble  here. 
There  will  be  no  war.  I  wish  to  return." 
To  which  the  editor  replies :  "  Please  re- 
main. You  furnish  the  pictures,  and  I'll 
furnish  the  war." 

The  Lore  of  Cathay.      By   W.   A.   P.  Martin. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Reveli  Co.,  ^2.50. 

"  While  I  am  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
I  may  as  well  predict  that  her  language 
and  literature  will  be  studied  in  all  our 
Universities."  This  thought  (further 
corroborated  by  the  recent  endowment 
of  a  chair  of  Chinese  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity), grows  upon  one  through  the 
chapters  of  Dr.  Martin's  Lore  of  Cathay. 
One  feels  that  with  the  breaking  up  of  the 
nuitual  provincialism  of  China  and  the 
West,  it  will  become  absurd  for  us  to 
multiply  treatises  on  minor  versifiers  of 
the  Latin  decadence  and  of  the  Middle 
Age,  and  neglect  odes  and  epigrams  still 
cherished  and  added  to  by  the  culture  of 
a  great  and  ancient  people.  We  can 
spare  a  few  doctors'  theses  on  the  "ethical 
dative,"  and  the  participle  in  "  -ing,"  for 
a  study  of  early  Chinese  phonetics  that 
would  restore  the  original  meters  of  the 
Shih  Chiiig.  We  shall  ask  to  see  some 
thorough  modern  research  applied  to  the 
puzzling  diagrams  of  the  Book  of 
Changes.  In  History  there  await  us  de- 
tailed and  unbroken  annals  of  every  dy- 
nasty, of  every  reign,  and  of  every  prov- 
ince,alive  with  picturesque  anecdotes  and 
instructive  issues;  needing  only  the  phi- 
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losophical  sifting  to  yield  works  that  may 
stai;d  beside  Gibbon,  Hallam  and  Grote. 
It  is  the  suggestion  of  these  imposing 
tasks  for  scholarship  rather  than  any  be- 
ginning on  them  that  gives  its  value  to 
Dr.  Martin's  book.  His  treatment  of 
them  is  dogmatic  and  popular,  and  his 
style  so  tricked  out  with  figures  and  al- 
lusions that  one  feels  in  it  a  conscious  air 
of  carrying  his  learning  like  a  feather. 
Dr.  Martin  has  done  a  life-work  as  a  pio- 
neer in  introducing  Western  science  into 
China.  His  services,  both  in  public  af- 
fairs and  in  the  translation  of  text-books 
— ranging  in  subject  from  International 
Law  to  the  dubiously  entitled  "  Christian 
Psychology  " — have  been  too  absorbing 
and  his  reading  too  discursive  to 
leave  him  equipped  for  definitive  judg- 
ments on  questions  of  Chinese  lore.  But 
it  is  an  achievement  to  have  given  the 
general  reader  an  inspiriting  sense  that 
Chinese  Literature  and  History  are  hu- 
man and  alive,  tho  impressively  dispas- 
sionate with  the  calm  of  old  age. 

je 

Before  and  After  the  Treaty  of  Washington : 
The  American  Civil  War  and  the  War  in 
the  Transvaal.  An  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  New  York  Historical  Society.  By 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  LL.D. 

President  Adams  is  an  outspoken  ad- 
vocate of  that  method  of  writing  history 
which  makes  the  narrative  interesting  as 
well  as  accurate  and  instructive.  The 
method  will  hardly  find  a  better  illustra- 
tion than  in  his  account  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims.  All  the  elements  of  a 
great  drama  were  present  in  this  affair, 
and  he  has  so  utilized  them  as  even  to 
enhance  the  dramatic  possibilities,  yet 
without  any  sacrifice  of  sober  truth.  The 
just  anger  of  the  United  States  over  the 
career  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  and 
the  undisguised  purpose  to  get  even  with 
Great  Britain  at  the  first  opportunity ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uneasiness  in 
British  Governmental  circles  and  the 
covert  search  for  some  way  out  of  the 
uncomfortable  situation  after  the  tri- 
umph of  the  North, — are  effectively  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Adams.  But  his  most 
successful  work  is  done  in  the  accoimt 
of  the  strange  play  of  personalities,  in- 
volving President  Grant,  Secretary  Fish 
and  Charles  Sumner,  out  of  which  the 
agreement    to   arbitrate   the   matter   was 


finally  evolved.  Essentially,  according 
to  Mr.  Adams,  the  Geneva  arbitration 
was  due  to  Grant's  wrath  against  Sum- 
ner because  the  latter  opposed  the  ac- 
quisition of  San  Domingo.  Sumner  did 
not  want  the  settlement  with  Great 
Britain  and  Grant  pressed  it  through 
to  spite  him.  It  is  a  fascinating  story, 
and  Mr.  Adams  has  used  in  the  telling 
some  historical  material,  drawn  from  the 
papers  of  his  father  and  apparently  of 
Mr.  Fish,  that  has  not  previously  been 
published. 

The  Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy. 

By   Albert    Bushnell    Hart.      New   York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  #1.50  net. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  encouraging 
sign  in  these  latter  days  of  neurotic  nov- 
els alleged  to  be  "  historical  "  (are  they 
not  rather  hysterical?)  that  such  a  voice 
as  that  of  Professor  Hart  can  be  heard  at 
all  in  his  own  time.  Professor  Hart  has 
just  published  a  work  in  one  volume, 
which  the  working  historian,  journalist, 
and,  in  short,  every  one  having  to  do 
with  public  questions,  will  find  conven- 
ient to  place  on  his  shelves  close  to  his 
elbow.  It  is  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lans  in  their  characteristically  convenient 
form  for  scholars.  It  is,  moreover, 
doubly  precious  to  us  for  containing  not 
only  an  index,  but  also  some  fifty  pages 
of  valuable  bibliography,  a  labor  which 
only  a  student  in  such  matters  can  fully 
appreciate.  This  little  book  tells  us  in 
a  manner  forcible  and  graceful  that  we 
are  to-day  not  merely  a  great  world 
Power,  but  that  we  have  been  one  for 
many  years  past — that  we  are  great  with- 
out knowing  it — that  we  were  great  long 
before  any  one  suspected  it.  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  ourselves 
as  exempt  from  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set European  Powers  because  we,  for- 
sooth, lived  for  ourselves — never  med- 
dled with  Old  World  affairs  and  conse- 
quently claimed  the  right  to  be  left  alone 
over  the  whole  of  America.  Professor 
Hart  shows  us  that  the  events  of  1898 
were  by  no  means  eccentric  actions  in 
our  organic  development.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  but  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  antecedent  factors  that  had  been 
working  toward  this  conflict  since  the 
very  beginning  of  Anglo-Saxon  expan- 
sion in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  a  few 
significant  sentences  he  tells  us  (hat 
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"  an  examination  of  our  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary records  shows  more  than  sixty  previous 
instances  of  actual  or  authorized  use  of  force 
outside  our  national  jurisdiction. 

"  In  about  forty  of  these,  military  or  naval 
force  has  been  used  or  displayed ;  about  thirty 
times  there  has  been  an  occupation  of  territory, 
longer  or  shorter ;  in  a  dozen  cases  some  of 
the  territory  thus  affected  has  been  eventually 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  ...  In  the 
twenty-two  years  from  1797  to  1819  there  have 
arisen  twenty  cases  of  well-defined  expeditions 
into  foreign  or  disputed  territory;  of  these 
eleven  were  in  the  midst  of  war ;  of  the  rest, 
nearly  all  were  forcible  attempts  to  settle  ter- 
ritorial controversies  with  Spain." 


The  Great  White  Way.     By  Albert   Bigelow 
Paine.     New  York:     J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co., 

It  is  a  curious  book  that  Mr.  Paine 
has  given  us ;  outside  it  is  icebergs,  and 
inside  it  is  a  fantastic  tale  of  a  voyage  to 
the  South  Pole  by  a  millionaire  adven- 
ture-seeker and  some  friends.  They  get 
over  a  two  thousand  foot  wall  of  ice  with 
a  balloon,  and  after  many  hardships  find 
an  inhabited  region  resembling  the  land 
of  the  lotus-eaters.  This  part  of  the 
book  is  meant  to  be  poetical,  but  it  is  not 
successful ;  in  general  we  could  wish  that 
the  author  had  omitted  the  sublimities. 
His  characters  will  not  bear  considera- 
tion, and  his  sentiment  is  machine-made. 
The  adventures,  however,  will  doubtless 
be  relished  by  those  whose  time  passes 
slowly.  The  story  is  after  the  pattern 
of  Jules  Verne,  and  the  scientific  mar- 
vels described  have,  we  presume,  proba- 
bility enough  for  the  purpose.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Mr.  Paine  is  the  first  author 
who,  desiring  to  introduce  a  lullaby,  has 
thought  of  having  it  sung  to  the  hero 
over  a  wireless  telephone  from  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles.  This  device  also 
gives  a  pleasing  way  of  keeping  the  hero 
and  the  heroine  in  communication  during 
the  harrowing  experiences  through 
which  all  heroes  have  to  go. 


The  Old  Gospel  for  the  New  Age.  By  Prof 
H.  G.  C.  Moule,  D.D.  New  York  :  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  Si. 00  net. 

Here  is  no  disappointment  in  store  for 
him  who  has  learned  to  love  the  writings 
of  Principal,  then  Professor  and  now 
Bishop,  Moule.  Here  is  all  the  skill  in 
spiritual  diagnosis,  all  the  tenderness  of 


treatment  of  him  who  so  long  ago  won 
our  gratitude  by  his  little  books  on  the 
spiritual  life.  Here  is  also  the  scholarly 
work  of  one  of  the  soundest  expositors 
of  the  English  Church.  An  interesting 
biographical  note  by  Dr.  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll  adds  interest  to  the  collection  of 
sermons.  With  Lightfoot  and  Westcott 
and  now  Moule  in  the  episcopal  chair, 
Durham  has  many  reasons  for  gratitude. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Gospel 
of  the  Church.  By  William  B.  Brown. 
New  York  :     Thomas  Whittaker,  $1.00. 

'Dr.  Brown  puts  into  this  book  the 
fruit  of  sixty  years  of  serious  thought 
as  a  preacher  of  Christianity.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  is  one  of  those  who  keep 
their  minds  open  for  new  truth  and  who 
mellow, rather  than  harden,  with  age.  The 
thought  of  the  book  is  a  fresh  one,  that 
Christ  preached  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom, but  that  his  Apostles  could  hardly 
reach  the  breadth  of  its  view,  and  that 
they  fell  to  the  individualistic  conception 
of  religion  which  is  involved  in  the  gospel 
of  the  Church.  The  Gospels  hardly  know 
the  word  Church;  the  Epistles  hardly 
know  the  word  kingdom.  We  are  com- 
ing to  that  fuller  view  which  sees  the 
advance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  many 
humanizing  agencies  outsid-e  the  Church 
which  tend  to  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  the  welfare  of  men.  Dr.  Brown  pos- 
sibly does  not  sufficiently  consider  how- 
soon  the  followers  of  the  Apostles  ac- 
cepted a  gross  form  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom,  making  the  Church  include  the 
whole  community  in  a  theocratic  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  The  spirit  of 
the  discussion  is  tender  and  the  style  al- 
most prophetic,  as  the  author  looks  for- 
ward to  the  victory  of  righteousness  in 
the  world. 

Israel  Putnam.  By  William  Farrand  Liv- 
ingston. American  Men  of  Energy  series. 
New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.35. 

The  author  has  had  access  to  consider- 
able material  not  heretofore  drawn  upon, 
and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  give  a  more 
intimate  view  of  the  personality  of  the 
rugged  old  warrior  of  Connecticut  than 
has  previously  appeared.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent biography,  stirring  in  its  narative 
and  judiciously  fair  in  its  treatment  of 
both  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of 
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its  subject.  The  faults  of  temper  and 
judgment  which  made  Putnam's  com- 
mand in  the  Highlands  a  source  of  fre- 
quent irritation  to  Washington  are  not 
slighted,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  plainly 
stated.  These  faults,  however,  as  the 
author  shows,  are  scarcely  remembered 
in  the  popular  estimation  of  the  hero. 
Even  Washington  forgot  them,  and 
handsomely  acknowledged  Putnam's  in- 
valuable services  to  his  country.  It  is 
as  the  intrepid  ranger  and  soldier,  un- 
wearied in  his  energy  and  brave  to  the 
point  of  rashness,  that  he  will  always  be 
remembered.  His  life,  as  illustrated  by 
its  three  best  known  episodes — his  en- 
trance into  the  wolf-den,  his  leaving  his 
plow  in  the  fields  and  galloping  to  Lex- 
ington, and  his  mad  dash  down  the  hill 
at  Horseneck  to  escape  the  British — has 
served  for  a  hundred  years  as  a  splendid 
example  of  courage  and  patriotism  to  the 
youth  of  America,  and  it  will  still  be 
reverenced  so  long  as  courage  and  patri- 
otism are  esteemed  virtues. 

Plutarch's  Themistocles  and  Aristides.  By 
Bernadotte  Perrin.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  ^2.00. 

Professor  Perrin,  of  Yale,  has  written 
a  very  welcome  book  in  this  translation 
of  two  of  Plutarch's  "  Lives."  The  in- 
troduction is  valuable  to  the  English 
reader  by  giving  some  notion  of  the  bi- 
ographer's encyclopedic  learning.  To  be 
sure  the  "  Lives  "  themselves  bristle  with 
authorities  for  almost  every  statement  or 
anecdote,  but  one  hardly  appreciates  the 
breadth  of  implied  allusion  and  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  authorities  quoted 
without  some  such  assistance.  In  his 
translation  Professor  Perrin  has  been 
successful  in  "  catching  the  easy  and 
comfortable  movement "  of  Plutarch's 
thought.  Once  in  a  while  one  catches 
traces  of  pedagogical  tradition,  tho  more 
frequently  there  is  shown  a  love  of  the 
archaic  words  of  the  first  English  ver- 
sion. The  notes  are  very  extensive  and 
might  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
tlic  study  of  Greek  literature  from  the 
ICnglish  standpoint.  However,  the  read- 
er should  remember  that  the  scientific 
mania  of  the  present  age  has  led  to  an 
analyzation  of  literary  evidence  far  be- 
yond truth.  Men's  motives  and  environ- 
ments are  too  complex  to  be  scholastic- 


ally  woven  into  a  consistent  scheme  from 
a  few  doubtful  hints.  The  keener  the  schol- 
ar, the  fairer,  but  often  less  substantial, 
is  the  fabric  of  his  guess-work.  Professor 
Von  Wilamowitz  is  especially  noted  in 
Germany  for  this  kind  of  plausible 
reasoning.  Tho  he  is  undoubtedly  the 
keenest  scholar  of  the  age,  and  a  worthy 
successor  of  Karl  Ottfried  Miiller  in  a 
certain  broadminded  sympathy,  yet  his 
very  penetration  leads  him  to  conclusions 
that  are  only  ingeniously  possible.  Pro- 
fessor Perrin  appears  to  approve  and 
himself  suggests  many  conclusions  of 
this  character.  The  analyzation  of  the 
varied  Greek  mind  is  peculiarly  danger- 
ous for  the  scholastic  mind.  The  book  is 
handsomely  made  and  is  illustrated  with 
interesting  archeological  documents  of 
the  times — a  coin  of  Themistocles,  an 
actual  Themistocles  ostracon  of  exile, 
etc. 


The  Velvet  Glove.  By  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
31.50. 
This  story,  the  scenes  of  which  are 
laid  chiefly  in  Saragossa,  recites  how  the 
Jesuits,  in  need  of  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  political  intrigue,  were  baffled 
in  a  scheme  to  get  possession  of  a  young 
woman's  fortune  by  immuring  her  in  a 
Spanish  convent.  The  characters  are  the 
stock  characters  in  such  stories,  and  the 
scenes  lacking  in  invention.  Short  sen- 
tences file  by  in  endless  procession,  each 
with  an  air  of  mystery  that  awakens  the 
expectation  of  a  denouement  that  will 
stir  the  blood  and  lift  the  hair  on  the 
reader's  scalp.  But  nothing  unusual  or 
thrilling  really  happens.  And  the  author 
aggravates  his  offense  by  an  unneces- 
sary display  of  vest  pocket  philosophy. 

Before  the  Dawn.     By  Pimenoff-Noble.     Bos- 
ton :     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

A  novel  of  Russian  life,  made  up  of 
the  usual  experiences  incident  to  love, 
vice,  anarchy  and  exile.  The  plot  is  the 
same  old  blood  stained  one  familiar  to 
the  reader  of  Russian  stories,  half  roman- 
tic and  half  political.  But  the  author's 
style  is  more  versatile  than  forceful,  and 
there  are  too  many  little  feminine  French 
exclamations  to  insure  the  dignity  of  the 
tale. 
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Culture  and^Restraint.    By  Hugh  Black.    New 
York:     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  good  signs  of 
the  times.  It  is  a  product  and  expres- 
sion of  the  growing  conviction  among 
thoughtful  men  that  the  opposition  of 
cuhure  and  restraint — that  is,  of  self- 
development  and  self-renunciation — is 
partly  artificial  and  always  superficial, 
and  should  be  removed  by  a  deeper  in- 
sight. Both  elements  are  necessary  fac- 
tors in  our  human  life,  and  either  taken 
by  itself  and  without  regard  to  the  other 
leads  inevitably  to  failure.  Any  self- 
development  worth  having  is  possible 
only  through  renunciation ;  but  renuncia- 
tion is  never  an  end  in  itself.  Self-de- 
velopment unrestrained  issues  in  egoism 
and  often  in  animalism.  Renunciation, 
when  made  an  end  in  itself,  becomes 
asceticism  and  insanity.  Thus  the  prob- 
lem arises,  how  to  reconcile  these  anti- 
theses and  fix  their  mutual  limits.  Of 
course,  this  problem  is  indeterminate  in 
its  details;  but  the  general  solution,  in 
Mr.  Black's  opinion,  can  be  found  only 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  life  and  in  the 
Christian  aim  and  motive.  In  a  series  of 
excellent  chapters  he  treats  of  the  de- 
fect of  the  Esthetic  Ideal,  Culture  as 
Religion,  the  Perfect  Man,  the  Ascetic 
Ideal,  Failure  of  the  Ascetic  Ideal  and 
the  Christian  Solution.  The  book  would 
be  especially  useful  reading  for  both  the 
disciples  of  "  culture  "  and  the  Christian 
teacher. 

The  Sherbro   and    Its    Hinterland.      By  T.  J. 

Alldridge.     With  maps   and  illustration.s. 
New  York  :     The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^6.00. 

Sherbro  is  an  island  and  a  political  di- 
vision of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  north  of  Liberia,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  Mr.  Alldridge,  who  is  the 
District  Commissioner  for  Sherbro,  de- 
scribes at  great  length  the  political,  so- 
cial and  physical  conditions  of  the  colony, 
and  relates  the  story  of  his  various  trav- 
els through  the  interior.  The  style  of 
the  book  is  rather  that  of  a  Government 
report,  tho  it  is  enlivened  in  places  by 
the  recounting  of  incidents  which  will 
prove  more  or  less  interesting  and  hu- 
morous to  the  general  reader.  The  con- 
tributions to  scientific  and  sociological 
knowledge  are  meager,  tho  something 
of  value  under  the  latter  heading  is  given 


in  the  chapters  on  fetish  worship.  Sierra 
Leone  is  wonderfully  rich  in  undeveloped 
resources.  The  climate,  however,  par- 
ticularly along  the  coast,  is  unhealthful; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  much  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  white  immigration.  The 
coast  natives  are  fairly  industrious,  work- 
ing at  various  tasks,  mostly  in  connection 
with  the  palm-oil  industry.  They  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  have 
learned  to  jabber  a  broken  English.  In 
the  interior  the  natives  are  pagans  and 
fetish-worshipers.  The  "  medicine-men  " 
incited  a  rebellion  against  the  British  in 
1898,  but  it  was  promptly  suppressed.  In- 
dustrial development  has  made  consider- 
able advances  in  the  three  years  follow- 
ing. 


The  Rational  Basis  of  Orthodoxy.  By  Al- 
bert Weston  Moore,  D.D.  Boston; 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^1.75  net. 

The  orthodoxy  here  defended  is  the 
body  of  doctrine  commonly  held  in  con- 
servative evangelical  churches.  It  is  not 
accurately  defined,  but  is  spoken  of  as 
"  the  beliefs  which  have  been  held  by  the 
vast  majority  of  Christians,  or  rather 
the  element  in  them  which  has  remained 
constant  from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
present  time."  The  rational  basis  is  de- 
rived from  the  doctrine  of  probability, 
and  acceptance  of  orthodox  views  is 
urged  as  a  working  hypothesis,  the  be- 
liefs to  be  more  firmly  established 
through  religious  experience.  Stress  is 
laid  upon  the  bodily  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  need 
of  such  an  event  and  by  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence which  belief  in  it  has  exerted. 
Difficulties  in  the  gospel  records  of  the 
resurrection  are  met  by  assertion  of  simi- 
lar difficulties  in  accounts  of  the  sur- 
render of  Napoleon.  On  the  resurrection 
thus  established  is  made  to  rest  the  vir- 
gin birth,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  those 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  the  doc- 
trines of  the  incarnation  and  of  inspira- 
tion. No  special  critical  power  appears  in 
the  treatment  of  the  narratives  of  the 
resurrection  and  in  the  argument  for  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  the  illustrations 
of  theories  presented  are  often  happy. 
The  book,  while  far  from  being  convinc- 
ing, is  yet  interesting  as  showing  the 
milder  views  which  strenuous  orthodoxy 
is  now  defending. 
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Literary  Notes 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  brought  out  an 
illustrated  hand  book  on  Ping-Pong. 

A  new  edition,  with  fifty  added  quat- 
rains, has  been  printed  of  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne's  "  Rubaiyat." 

The  Scribners  have  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  the  full  text  of  President  Schur- 
man's  address  on  the  Philippine  situation. 

"  Pendennis "  (3  vols.)  has  now  ap- 
peared in  Dent's  admirable  edition  of  Thack- 
eray, with  illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

Mr.  Dithmar,  of  the  New  York  Times, 

reports  that  the  first  performance  of  Stephen 
Phillips's  "  Ulysses "  in  London  was  vehe- 
mently applauded. 

....The  current  issue  of  the  International 
Monthly  contains  articles  on  "  The  Search  for 
the  True  Plato,"  by  George  Santayana,  and  on 
"  The  Poetry  of  the  South,"  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie. 

The  best  guide  for  writers  and  com- 
positors in  punctuation,  proof-reading  and  all 
that  goes  to  the  making  of  good  copy  and  good 
printing  is  Mr.  De  Vinne's  "  Correct  Compo- 
sition," published  by  the  Century  Company 
($2.00). 

. . .  .Messrs.  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, have  planned  the  publication  of  a  se- 
ries of  volumes  called  "  The  Children's  Li- 
brary," which,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  to  in- 
clude books  for  the  entertainment  and  edifica- 
tion of  young  readers.  Mrs.  Louise  E.  Hogan 
is  editor  of  the  series,  and  the  first  volume  will 
be  "  The  Unwiseman,"  by  John  Kendrick 
Bangs. 

Pebbles 

One  touch  of  rumor  makes  the  whole  world 
chin. — The  Schoolmaster. 

....Did  you  ever  greatly  admire  a  woman 
who  was  prominent  in  a  literary  club.'' — Atchi- 
son Globe. 

Cinder  Charley:  "  I  told  dat  lady  I  was 

merely  try  in'  to  keep  soul  an'  body  together." 
Billy  Trucks:  "What  did  she  say?"  Cinder 
Charley:  "  She  gave  me  a  safety  pin." — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

....Alas!  when  Prince  Henry  visits,  us  in 
New  York  the  real  privileges  of  our  life  he  will 
not  enjoy,  some  of  our  deepest  experiences  he 
cannot  enter  upon.  No  haughty  customs  offi- 
cial will  take  a  plug  of  tobacco  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  after  carefully  storing  it  for  future 
use,  dive  into  Prince  Henry's  trunk,  and  rum- 
mage among  his  linen  and  underwear  while 
the  Prince  stands  by  with  the  air  of  a  con- 


victed criminal.     No  vision  of  the  beauty   of 
Ploboken  as  seen  from  a  ramshackle  cab  wiU 
burst  upon  Prince  Henry's  eyes  at  the  moderate 
cost  of  five  dollars  to  his  hotel.     Prince  Henry 
will  not  be  permitted  to  risk  his  life  with  the 
rest   of   us   surging   mortals   at   the   Brooklyn 
Bridge,  nor  will  he  be  jabbed  in  the  ribs  by  a 
worn-out   nervous    street   car   conductor,    and 
told  to  "  step  lively,"  as  he  frantically  makes, 
his   way   amid  a   clinging,   surging   throng  of 
women,  children,  Italian  workmen  and  colored 
washerwomen,   hanging  onto  the   straps,   and 
swaying  to  and  fro  as  the  car  stops  to  permit 
six  more  to  squeeze  onto  the  platform.     Not 
for   the  Prince  will  be  the  true  delight  of  a 
luncheon  at  a  counter  on  American  pie,  nor 
will  he  be  permitted  to  find  his  way  along  the 
street  amid  the  expectorations  of  the  common 
crowd.     The  true  joy  of  standing  all  the  way 
from  Rector  Street  to  Harlem  on  the  elevated 
road   is   only   thoroughly    tasted   by   one   who- 
does  so  day  after  day,  as  the  Prince  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  do.     What  is  even  the  likeli- 
hood of  his  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the 
hideously  desolate  waste  of  brick,  unrelieved 
by  any  pretense  of  beauty  or  even  common 
cleanliness,    which   men   call    Brooklyn?     For 
him  there  will   be  none   of  the   delights  of  a 
"  bargain  sale "  at  a  great  department  store, 
with  thousands  of  high-voiced,  pushing  wom- 
en in  the  wildest  adornment  of  extravagance 
without   taste   walking  all   over   him   as   they 
rush  the  weary    shop-girls  for  the  things  they 
do   not  buy.     If  the   Prince   is   really   to  see 
America  he  ought  to  be  induced  to  take  a  trip 
on  a  New  England  railroad  without  a  parlor- 
car.     He  should  get  an  idea  of  the  comfort  of 
American   traveling  as   he  creeps   along   from 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  half-past  two 
in  the  afternoon  to  cover  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  miles  without  anything  to  eat.     In  such 
a  car  he  would  really  see  American  life   (and 
smell  it).     Books  and  papers  would  be  piled 
up  on  his  knees.     Babies  would  cry,  children 
spill  water  all  down  the  aisle,  as  they  helped 
themselves  to  the  water  and  supplied  their  com- 
panions.    The    fragrance   of   oil,   oranges   and 
peanuts  would  minister  to  his  sense  of  smell, 
while   the   train   "  hand "   sweetly   bawled   the 
stations  in  his  ear,  and  the  conductor  woke  him 
whenever  he  napped  to  punch  his  ticket.  These 
things,  again  alas !  Prince  Henry  will  not  see, 
but  they  are  a  large  part  of  American  life.  He 
will  only  gaze  upon  environment  prepared  for 
him.     The   glitter   of   our  gilded   "  four   hun- 
dred "    will    dazzle    his    eyes.      The    barbaric 
splendor  of  the  feudalism  of  wealth  will  be  un- 
folded before  him.     But  he  will  not  really  see 
America.     Indeed,   there   are   Americans   who 
have   really   never   seen   their  own   land,   and 
some  of  these  are  the  very  ones  who  will  try  to 
persuade  Prince  Henrj'  that  he  is  really  exam- 
ining our  life  and  our  land  while  he  is  among 
us. — n.vcning  Post. 
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Prince  Henry 

We  join  the  hearty  welcome  which  the 
country  gives  to  bluff  Prince  Henry  of 
Germany.  It  is  not  because  he  is  a  thor- 
oughly fine  fellow,  not  because  we  ad- 
mire him  personally  as  an  officer  and  a 
man,  but  because  he  represents  the  splen- 
did Empire  of  Germany,  land  of  enter- 
prise, land  of  scholarship,  primate  of  na- 
tions in  discovery  and  arts,  the  mother 
of  universities,  nurse  of  learning,  to 
which  in  the  elder  days  Felton  and 
Everett  and  Robinson  went  for  their  in- 
spirations, where  Carlyle  and  Emerson 
kindled  the  fires  that  blazed  in  England 
and  America,  the  land  of  free  thought 
and  wise  men,  the  land  whose  schools 
have  been  the  masters  of  our  younger 
teachers ;  and  the  land  whose  sturdy  citi- 
zens have  populated  our  Eastern  cities 
and  our  Western  States.  It  is  the  land 
of  Empire  and  of  Socialism,  of  religion 
and  free  thought,  of  business  and  the 
arts.  We  love  Germany,  and  we  forget 
the  Hessians,  just  as  we  love  England, 
and  forgive  her  the  Stamp  act. 

But  we  like  Prince  Henry  for  himself. 
He  is  a  reasonable,  sensible,  democratic 
man.  He  and  his  august  brother  have 
inherited  fine  traits  from  their  grand- 
father William,  their  father  Frederick, 
their  grandmother  Victoria  and  their 
mother  Victoria.  We  are  learning  to  un- 
derstand better  and  honor  more  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  ablest  ruler  that 
to-day  sits  on  a  throne,  and  one  whose 
only  ambition  is  to  serve  God  and  give 
good  guidance  and  all  honor  and  pros- 
perity to  Germany. 

So  we  welcome  the  worthy  represent- 
ative of  a  friendly  and  honored  nation. 
We  have  no  better  citizens  than  those 
who  are  proud  of  their  German  origin. 
We  sometimes  call  ourselves  Anglo- 
Saxons.  About  our  welcome  there  is  no 
sycophancy,  no  fawning,  no  envy  of  titles. 
We  prefer  our  own  republican  simplicity. 
and  our  elective  rule.  But  we  see  and 
know  and  rejoice  in  the  greatness  of  the 
great  Empire  which  the  genius  of  Prince 
Henry's    grandfather'  and    his    advisers 


created,  and  which  is  so  worthily  main- 
tained by  the  rulers  and  the  scholars  over 
whom  William  II  presides. 

The  Suit    Against    the    Railway 
Merger 

The  President  and  his  Attorney-Gen- 
eral have  merely  done  their  plain  duty 
in  asking  the  courts  for  a  decision  as  to 
the  legality  of  what  is  practically  a  con- 
solidation of  the  two  parallel  transcon- 
tinental railways  in  the  northwest.  Mr. 
Knox  told  the  President  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, this  merger,  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  new  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, was  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law.  Thereupon  he  was  di- 
rected to  bring  suit  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  combination,  in  order  that  the  question 
might  be  judicially  determined.  While, 
upon  the  Attorney-General's  opinion, 
this  action  was  demanded  by  the  statute, 
and  could  not  rightly  have  been  avoided 
by  a  President  faithful  to  his  obliga- 
tions, it  is  also  clearly  for  the  public 
good. 

The  statute  should  be  tested,  and  its 
scope  should  be  ascertained.  We  should 
find  out  whether  it  ought  to  be  amended, 
strictly  enforced,  or  repealed.  From  the 
average  investor's  point  of  view  it  is  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  whether  such  mergers 
and  such  Security  companies  are  lawful 
or  not.  Incidentally,  in  a  political  sense, 
the  President's  action  has  been  wisely 
taken.  The  people  have  felt  in  the  past 
that  attempts  to  enforce  or  test  this  law 
were  avoided  at  Washington,  or  made 
with  great  reluctance.  Many  have  re- 
cently said  that  Mr.  Knox  was  restrained 
from  enforcing  it  by  his  connection  with 
great  corporations  before  he  entered  the 
Cabinet.  This  action  is  an  answer  to 
such  assertions,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Ad- 
ministration gains  strength  and  favor  in 
the  public  mind  by  reason  of  it. 

The  importance  of  this  movement  to 
test  the  legality  of  the  merger  is  more 
clearly  seen  after  a  review  of  the  recent 
extraordinary  and  rapid  concentration  of 
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power  in  the  railway  world.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany has  been  the  latest  step  in  the  prog- 
ress of  consolidation,  the  latest  device  for 
binding  firmly,  by  legal  forms,  what  has 
been  done  or  attempted  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  community  of  interest  and 
ownership.  Following  the  memorable 
battle  for  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Burlington — between  the  capital- 
ists owning  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  those  controlling 
the  two  northern  parallel  lines — the 
peace  agreement  of  May  31st  was  made. 
Then  the  interests  of  the  northern  trans- 
continental, of  the  central  and  southern 
transcontinental  and  of  the  other  great 
intermediate  and  eastern  groups  were 
interwoven  in  the  Northern  Pacific's 
new  Board  of  Directors,  and  by  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  Burlington.  To 
simplify  the  problem,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  master  minds  directing 
the  consolidation  movement,  there  was 
formed  this  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, in  which  control  of  the  northern 
lines  was  to  be  concentrated  permanently. 

Could  it  not  be  foreseen  that  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  this  device  would  suggest 
the  creation  of  other  similar  companies, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  directly  in- 
terested in  the  control  of  other  allied 
lines  or  railway  systems?  In  the  course 
of  the  arguments  before  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  the  application  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  with  respect  to  this  same 
merger,  a  few  weeks  ago,  counsel  for  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  was  asked 
by  one  of  the  justices  whether  his  rea-* 
soning  did  not  imply  that  such  a  com- 
pany could  lawfully  control  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States.  The  reply 
was  that  it  did ;  but  the  counsel  added 
that  in  his  opinion  so  comprehensive  a 
merger  was  not  to  be  expected. 

Why  not?  If  the  movement  toward 
complete  concentration  of  control  in  the 
hands  of  a  dozen  men  shall  continue  to 
be  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  during  only 
the  last  two  years,  will  not  such  concen- 
tration be  accomplished  in  a  decade? 
Such  organizations  as  this  Northern  Se- 
curities Company  are  convenient  instru- 
ments for  the  accomplishment  of  it.  Sup- 
pose that  half  a  dozen  similar  companies, 
designed  to  cover  the  entire  field,  should 
be  formed.  Would  it  be  difficult  then  to 
place  above  them  all  a  seventh  company 


to  which  their  powers  should  be  trans- 
ferred? The  grouping  and  community 
movement  of  the  last  two  years  shows 
that  there  is  nothing  chimerical  in  this 
suggestion  of  the  ultimate  exercise  of 
controlling  force  from  the  top  of  a  pyra- 
mid of  railway  and  security-holding 
corporations. 

Of  great  importance,  therefore,  are 
the  proceedings  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  thus  seeks  to  test  the  legality 
of  this  new  device  designed  to  facilitate 
concentration  of  control.  There  is  in- 
volved something  more  than  the  intended 
suppression  of  competition  between  those 
two  parallel  roads  in  the  northwest. 

A  final  decision  against  the  railway 
capitalists — which,  some  think,  is  fore- 
shadowed by  the  judgments  of  the  court 
in  the  Trans-Missouri  and  Joint  Traf- 
fic Association  cases — would  in  some 
measure  retard  the  movement  for  con- 
solidation. It  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
vise new  plans,  more  use  of  the  method 
of  direct  purchase  would  be  made,  and 
actual  ownership  of  competing  lines  by 
one  and  the  same  interest  would  prob- 
ably in  some  manner  be  disguised.  But 
the  movement  would  not  be  stopped. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  decision  in  favor 
of  the  defendants  would  clear  the  way 
for  concentration  without  disguise  or  re- 
straint, unless  new  legislation  at  Wash- 
ington should  intervene.  The  decision 
should  not  be  delayed.  Whatever  it  shall 
be,  the  nation  should  have  it  promptly. 
If  it  is  to  establish  the  legality  of  the 
new  merger  device,  the  sooner  it  is  made 
known  the  better.  Thus  would  be  has- 
tened the  settlement  of  the  question 
which  will  imperatively  demand  consid- 
eration in  the  near  future,  whether  the 
people  of  the  United  States  prefer  the 
control  of  their  railroads  by  a  few  multi- 
millionaires, under  more  or  less  strict 
official  supervision,  to  the  acquisition 
and  the  operation  of  them  by  their  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

A  Move  Toward  Collectivism 

Now  that  the  full  text  of  the  novel 
compulsory  arbitration  law  of  New 
South  Wales  has  reached  us,  we  dis- 
cover that  this  most  radical  measure  em- 
bodies at  least  two  features  of  far-reach- 
ing importance  as  regards  the  future 
relations    of    private    industry    and    the 
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State.  Indeed,  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
term  "  private  industry  "  is  doomed  to 
become  obsolete  in  this  radical  Austra- 
lasian Commonwealth ;  for  the  law  prac- 
tically makes  all  industry  quasi-public, 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  control 
■of  the  central  authority. 

The  first  of  these  features  is  the  em- 
phatic denial  of  the  "  right  "  of  industrial 
■conflict,  by  a  draconic  prohibition  of 
strikes  and  lockouts.  Neither  employer 
nor  employee  can  resort  to  the  old  trials 
-of  strength.  Differences  are  hereafter  to 
be  settled  upon  ethical  principles,  and  the 
State  is  to  deliver  and  enforce  the  judg- 
ments.    This  novel  law  declares : 

"  Whoever  before  a  reasonable  time  has 
••elapsed  for  a  reference  to  the  court  of  the 
matter  in  dispute ;  or  during  the  pendency  of 
any  proceedings  in  the  court  in  relation  to  an 
'industrial  dispute,  does  any  act  or  thing  in 
the  nature  of  a  lockout  or  strike ;  or  suspends 
•or  discontinues  employment  or  work  in  any  in- 
dustry ;  or  instigates  to  or  aids  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  acts,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  be  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  pounds,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  months.  Pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  action  shall  prohibit 
the  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  any  indus- 
try .or  the  workings  of  any  persons  therein  for 
any  other  good  cause ;  and  provided  that  no 
prosecution  under  this  section  shall  be  begun 
•except  by  leave  of  the  court." 

Certain  clauses  or  terms  in  this  para- 
graph may  seem  to  leave  loopholes  for 
an  occasional  industrial  skirmish  outside 
the  pale  of  the  law,  but  as  it  was  careful- 
ly drawn  and  as  the  intent  of  its  framers 
was  to  render  all  conflict  impossible,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  language  cov- 
ers the  necessary  ground.  More  sweep- 
ing than  the  New  Zealand  law,  it  extends 
to  unorganized  as  well  as  to  organized 
disputants ;  the  Registrar  of  the  court  has 
power  to  refer  to  the  tribunal  any  differ- 
ence, even  when  the  parties  are  not  regis- 
tered, and  the  Attorney-General,  as 
grand  juror,  may  at  any  time  file  an  in- 
formation against  one  who  violates  the 
foregoing  section. 

A  notable  circumstance  regarding  this 
feature  of  the  law  is  that  it  was  ardently 
supported  by  the  labor  organizations. 
They  have  thus  willingly  given  over  their 
most  efiicient  weapon — the  strike — and 
have  tacitly  acknowledged  their  faith  in 
the  justice  of  the  State.  This  action  re- 
veals   a    strong    contrast    with    the    at- 


titude of  American  labor,  and  generally 
with  that  of  British  and  Continental  la- 
bor ;  and  it  argues  either  a  consciousness 
of  weakness  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  re- 
spect for  the  judiciary.  The  latter  is 
the  real  import  of  the  action,  since  the 
labor  movement  in  that  country  is  strong, 
both  politically  and  economically,  and  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  any  misgivings  as 
to  its  power  to  fight  its  own  battles. 

The  other  important  feature  of  the  new 
law  is  the  power  given  to  the  Arbitration 
Court  to  make  its  decision  in  a  particular 
case  applicable  to  any  or  all  of  the  work- 
shops in  a  given  industry.  The  court 
may  thus : 

"i.  Declare  that  any  practice,  regulation, 
rule,  custom,  term  of  agreement,  condition  of 
employment,  or  dealing  whatsoever  in  relation 
to  an  industrial  matter  shall  be  a  common  rule 
of  an  industry  affected  by  the  proceedings. 

"  2.  Direct  within  what  limits  of  area  and 
subject  to  what  conditions  and  exceptions  such 
common  rule  shall  be  binding  upon  persons 
engaged  in  the  said  industry,  whether  as  em- 
ployer or  employee,  and  whether  members  of 
an  industrial  union  or  not. 

"  3.  Fix  penalties  for  any  breach  or  non-ob- 
servance of  such  common  rule  so  declared  as 
aforesaid,  and  specify  to  whom  the  same  shall 
be  paid." 

It  is  furthermore  provided  that  penal- 
ties may  be  sued  for  and  recovered 
either  in  the  Arbitration  Court  or  before 
a  stipendiary  or  police  magistrate.  The 
power  to  fine  and  imprison  is  given  the 
court,  and  trade-union  funds,  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  may  be  levied  upon  in 
securing  execution. 

The  method  of  the  "  common  rule," 
however,  will  go  far  toward  simplifying 
decisions  and  insuring  obedience  to  the 
law.  Both  workmen  and  employer  are 
protected  from  undue  competition  by  the 
power  to  make  a  particular  rulingapplyto 
an  entire  trade.  This  method  will  effectual- 
ly prevent  "sweating;"  it  will  fix  a  stand- 
ard minimum  wage,  a  maximum  work- 
day and  the  general  conditions  under 
which  men  shall  work.  It  will  render 
more  stable  and  better  ascertainable  the 
factors  of  production,  and  will  thus  give 
to  capitalists  and  entrepreneurs  a  rela- 
tively static  and  exact  basis  for  carrying 
on  their  industries. 

The  law  in  its  entirety  marks  the  most 
advanced  step  which  any  State  has  yet 
taken   in   the  direction   of  a  collectivist 
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democracy.  As  such,  its  workings  will 
be  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  the 
world  over.  The  same  principles,  it  is 
true,  were  the  basis  of  the  New  Zealand 
law,  which  has  been  operative  since  1894. 
But  tho  the  latter  law  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  so  successful  as  to  cause  its  re- 
cent re-enactment,  yet  its  cruder  form 
renders  it  unfavorable  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  It  is  from  the  operation  of 
this  new  law  that  we  shall  be  best  en- 
abled to  judge  how  far  State  supervision 
and  control  of  industry  is  practicable  and 
desirable. 

The    Increase    of    Graduate 

Students 

One  fact  of  great  interest  bearing  on 
the  charges  made  by  Carl  Snyder  and 
partly  substantiated  by  Prof.  Simon 
Newcomb,  that  America  has  lagged  far 
behind  Europe  in  the  development  of 
knowledge,  was  developed  by  President 
Remsen  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  last  Saturday.  It  is 
a  fact  which  explains  the  failure  in  the 
past,  and  which  gives  us  good  hope  for 
the  future.  It  is  that  in  1850  there 
were  in  the  United  States,  leaving  out 
those  who  were  in  professional  schools 
of  theology,  law  and  medicine,  but  eight 
men  pursuing  graduate  studies  at  our  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  In  the  depart- 
ments included  under  philosophy  and 
science  there  were  three  graduate  stu- 
dents at  Harvard,  three  at  Yale,  and  one 
each  in  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
Trinity  College.  In  1875  the  number 
had  increased  to  399;  and  in  1900  to  5,- 
668.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  and 
phenomenal  growth,  and  it  indicates  that 
we  are  in  a  new  era  of  education  and 
learning.  Nor  has  this  growth  came  at 
the  expense  of  studies  and  students 
abroad.  In  1835  there  were  4  Americans 
under  the  philosophical  faculties  of  Ger- 
man universities;  in  i860  there  were  yy, 
in  1880,  173;  in  1891,  446,  and  in  1898 
the  number  had  fallen  to  397.  Thus  we 
see  that  while  the  number  of  such  stu- 
dents was  increasing  in  America,  it  was 
also  increasing,  until  the  last  decade,  in 
Germany ;  but  that  now,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  American  universities  ca- 
pable  of   giving  the   highest   education, 


there  is  no  tendency  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  American  students  who 
pursue  their  studies  abroad. 

It  was  when  Harvard  and  Yale,  and 
a  few  of  the  younger  institutions,  had 
begun  to  feel  the  force  of  the  university 
idea  that  Johns  Hopkins  University  was 
founded  by  the  gift  by  a  Baltimore  mer- 
chant of  a  greater  sum  to  education  than 
had  ever  before  been  made.  The  new 
university  was  to  be  at  Baltimore,  thus, 
in  a  way,  fulfilling  the  desire  of  Wash- 
ington that  there  might  be  established, 
near  the  center  of  our  country,  as  it  then 
was — for  he  did  not  say  at  the  Capital — 
a  great  national  university.  The  trustees 
sought  advice  of  the  wisest  leaders  of 
education  in  the  country.  On  three  of 
these  men  who  survive.  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  President  Angell,  of  Michi- 
gan University,  and  Ex-President  White, 
of  Cornell,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
was  conferred  by  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity last  Saturday,  to  recognize,  "  not  to 
augment,"  their  honor.  AH  these  men 
agreed  that  the  new  university  should 
devote  itself  to  the  instruction  of  gradu- 
ate students  in  philosophy  and  science ; 
and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  they 
all  agreed  in  suggesting  as  head  of  the 
new  university  President  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man,  who  had  lately  become  president  of 
the  University  of  California.  He  accept- 
ed the  post  and  the  task,  and  the  fruit  of 
his  labors  is  seen  in  the  record  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  during  the  period 
just  ended  by  its  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary and  the  resignation  of  President 
Gilman  and  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Remsen. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  was  the  first 
institution  founded  in  this  country,  and 
we  may  say,  thus  far  the  only  one 
whose  main  business  was  not  to  create 
bachelors  of  arts  but  doctors  of  phi- 
losophy. To  be  sure,  it  has  an  under- 
graduate department,  but  that  is  quite 
subsidiary,  and  a  visitor  would  hardly 
hear  of  it.  It  began  by  establishing  fel- 
lowships for  graduates  engaged  in  study, 
and  those  first  fellows,  and  the  classes 
following  them,  were  called  to  professor- 
ships all  over  the  country.  They  are  yet 
young  men,  such  as  Royce  and  Lanman. 
of  Harvard  ;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the 
new  president  of  Colum])ia,  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  but  they  arc  veterans  of 
the  new  learning,  followed  by  a  long  line 
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of  distinguished  young  scholars.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  called  attention  to  the  visible 
difference  between  the  company  of 
graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  those 
that  sit  down  to  a  commencement  dinner 
at  Cambridge.  Among  the  former  there 
were  no  white-haired  men ;  they  were  all 
young.  There  was  a  more  significant 
difference.  Among  the  graduates  of 
Harvard  and  Yale  there  will  be  a  pre- 
dominance of  men  of  business  and  af- 
fairs, of  professional  men;  while  the 
Johns  Hopkins  men  are,  as  we  have  said, 
doctors  of  philosophy,  men  devoted  to 
the  development  of  knowledge,  students, 
teachers,  men  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  learning. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  recog- 
nition which  the  older  universities  gave 
to  the  influence  of  Johns  Hopkins  upon 
themselves.  We  now  have  universities 
of  a  different  type  from  those  before 
President  Oilman  organized  the  Balti- 
more institution.  A  university  no  longer 
means  a  college,  with  a  law  school,  or  a 
medical  school,  or  a  theological  school 
attached  to  it.  It  means  an  institution 
in  which  a  graduate  in  arts  and  sciences 
can  pursue  his  specialized  studies  in  any 
direction ;  and  the  universities  of  the  old 
type  have  been  compelled,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Johns  Hopkins,  to  emulate  and, 
if  possible,  equal  its  standard.  This  in- 
fluence has  been  of  enormous  value,  and 
will  tell  greatly  in  the  growth  of  Ameri- 
can scholarship. 

But  in  this  little  sketch  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  American  education  in  the  last 
generation  we  have  not  mentioned  what 
is,  perhaps,  its  most  important  feature, 
namely,  the  new  ideal  of  the  professor's 
duty.  It  was  set  down  as  the  law  and 
standard  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  teachers 
that  they  must  give  themselves  to  investi- 
gation and  fresh  research.  Their  busi- 
ness was  not  mere  teaching,  but  also 
searching.  Every  instructor  must  be  en- 
gaged in  some  field  of  fresh  productive 
learning,  and  must  publish  its  results. 
This  was  an  inspiring  example  to  the 
students,  who  did  not  have  knowledge 
crammed  into  them  but  were  required  to 
search  for  it.  This  is  the  true  doctor  of 
philosophy  spirit,  the  spirit  which  gives 
us  hope  for  American  scholarship,  a 
scholarship  which  will  have  its  fruits 
even  in  the  productive  arts  and  in  com- 
merce, and  which  will  yet  bring  students 


from  the  old  world  to  this  to  gain  some- 
thing such  as  we  are  glad  to  learn  by 
study  abroad.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
scholars  of  this  country,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  our  universities,  should 
gather  last  week  in  Baltimore  to  give 
honor  to  Johns  Hopkins  and  President 
Oilman. 

The  Insult  to  the  Senate 

The  insult  to  the  Senate  perpetrated 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  of  such  odious  character  that  no 
apology  ought  to  be  allowed  to  purge 
him  of  contempt  or  to  relieve  him  of  the 
severest  punishment  which  the  Senate 
can  inflict.  That  punishment  is  expul- 
sion. 

The  offense  of  Senator  McLaurin  is 
less  atrocious  than  that  of  Senator  Till- 
man, and  it  deserves  another  grade  of 
punishment.  Senator  Tillman  had  re- 
peatedly and  most  offensively,  outside  the 
Senate,  accused  his  colleague  of  having 
sold  his  vote  to  the  Republicans  for  pat- 
ronage. This  charge  Senator  McLaurin 
has,  in  the  most  positive  and  complete 
way,  denied  in  his  own  State,  before  his 
own  constituents,  and  Senator  Tillman 
well  knew  it.  It  was  with  this  knowl- 
edge in  mind  that  Senator  Tillman,  with 
his  characteristic  coarseness,  made  the  in- 
definite charge  of  corruption  which  ended 
in  his  designating  his  colleague  as  the 
man  he  had  in  mind.  He  thus  publicly, 
in  the  most  dignified  legislative  body  in 
the  world,  whose  courtesies  he  outrages 
and  whose  membership  he  disgraces, 
threw  contempt  and  the  charge  of  false- 
hood on  the  word  of  his  colleague.  It 
was  very  wrong  in  Senator  McLaurin  not 
to  meet  this  insolence  with  polite  but  se- 
vere contempt.  But  it  was  not  in  his 
Southern  nature.  He  gave  the  lie  di- 
rect, unparliamentary,  but  not  unpro- 
voked or  very  unreasonable;  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  physical  encounter  which  has 
never  had  a  real  precedent  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate.  Before  this  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  House  has  beaten  down 
a  Senator  with  a  cane,  and  one  Senator 
has  drawn  a  pistol  on  another,  and  once 
or  twice  a  drunken  Senator  has  threat- 
ened a  fracas,  but  no  such  scene  as  this 
has  occurred  where  one  Senator  has 
beaten  another  with  his  fists,  and  the 
other  has  tried  to  strike  back. 
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Senator  Tillman  has  been  the  most  un- 
mannerly boor  that  the  Senate  has  ever 
-endured,  the  most  unrestrained  in  his  lan- 
guage. He  has  what  the  doctors  call  a 
bad  tongue.  The  Senate  has  endured 
the  infliction  with  extraordinary  patience, 
partly,  we  suppose,  because  there  is  a 
certain  frank  bonhomie  about  this  un- 
cultivated man  whose  sincerity  might 
seem  in  part  to  excuse  his  coarseness. 
He  represents  not  the  ancient  culture  of 
South  Carolina,  but  its  rude,  "  poor 
white,"  non-slave  holding,  uneducated, 
but  often  vigorous  country  class.  He  is 
of  the  class  that  recruit  the  vendettas  and 
the  lynching  bees.  His  ability  as  a  rough 
and  ready  speaker  made  him  leader  of 
the  farmers  who  gave  the  planters  and 
scholars  such  a  beating,  and  has  made 
him  the  chief  figure  in  the  State  which 
produced  Calhoun  and  Hayne  and  Rhett. 
He  first  overturned  its  politics,  and  then 
captured  the  party  which  he  had  beaten. 
He  rules  the  State  as  Calhoun  ruled  it, 
and  the  whip  of  his  quips  and  stings  he 
has  snapped  freely  over  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  until  now  he  has,  in  his 
insolence,  been  guilty  of  an  affront  which 
we  hope  the  Senate  will  not  forgive.  If 
South  Carolina  will  forgive  it,  she  can 
send  him  back  as  her  chosen  represent- 
ative. But  if  such  an  offense  as  his  does 
not  deserve  expulsion  we  know  of  none 
that  does.  A  severe  rebuke  will  serve 
the  case  of  Mr.  McLaurin. 

After  Senator  Tillman's  case  has  been 
disposed  of,  or  before,  if  he  is  allowed  to 
resume  his  seat,  the  charge  which  he 
makes  against  his  colleague  should  be 
carefully  sifted. 

The    President    and    the    Schley 
Controversy 

The  appeal  of  Admiral  Schley  to  the 
President  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
•exhausting  his  recourse  for  justice  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Otherwise,  it  would  have  been  open  to 
his  critics  in  the  future  to  aver  that  he 
had  acquiesced  in  the  ruling  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  His  object  has  now 
been  accomplished.  The  further  dispo- 
sition, if  any,  of  his  case  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Altho  the  decision 
of  the  President  agrees  in  the  main  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry — 


that  is,  it  is  adverse  to  Admiral  Schley — 
it  implies  a  rebuke  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. It  holds  that  the  doings  of  Ad- 
miral Schley  prior  to  the  battle  of  San- 
tiago were  fully  considered  and  disposed 
of  by  President  McKinley,  and  hence 
that  they  were  not  open  to  read  judica- 
tion by  the  Court  of  Inquiry.  This  has 
always  been  Admiral  Schley's  conten- 
tion. The  revival  of  the  old  charges  in 
the  precepts  sent  to  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry is  thus  in  the  President's  opinion 
unwarranted. 

Having  eliminated  everything  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Santiago,  the  President  pro- 
ceeds finally  to  bestow  the  laurels  of  that 
victory  not  upon  either  flag  officer,  but 
upon  the  captains,  tho  he  avers  that  Ad- 
miral Sampson  was  "  technically "  in 
command.  To  the  advocates  of  both  Ad- 
mirals Sampson  and  Schley  this  is  a  bit- 
ter draft. 

The  portion  of  the  decision  which  will 
arouse  much  public  feeling  is  that  in 
which  the  President  resurrects  the  "offi- 
cially repudiated  charge  of  timidity 
against  Schley,  because  of  the  "  Brook- 
lyn's "  loop,  altho  he  bears  willing  testi- 
mony to  that  officer's  courage  at  all  other 
times  in  the  action.  Having  found  that 
the  "  Brooklyn "  was  maneuvered  to 
avoid  "  dangerous  proximity "  to  the 
Spanish  ships,  Mr.  Roosevelt  leaves  it  to 
be  inferred  that  he  thinks  the  flagship 
should  have  dashed  headlong  into  the 
enemy's  fleet  and  that  only  personal  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  Schley  pre- 
vented this.  Even  the  opponents  of 
Schley  have  hastened  to  point  out  the 
fallacy  of  this  conclusion.  One  of  them, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  says : 

"  In  the  discussion  of  the  '  Brooklyn's ' 
'  loop,'  we  fear  that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  own 
impulsive  valor  has  led  him  to  overlook  the 
real  motive  and  justification  of  that  sheering 
movement.  It  was  in  evidence  before  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  that  both  Captain  Cook  and 
Admiral  Schley  had  coolly  and  deliberately 
determined  to  prevent  the  '  Brooklyn '  from 
getting  disabled  early  in  the  battle.  '  Much 
will  depend  upon  this  ship  to-day,'  was  the 
burden  of  their  thoughts  as  they  saw  the  sup- 
posedly swift  Spanish  cruisers  coming  out, 
with  the  '  New  York '  away,  the  '  Massachu- 
setts '  coaling  at  Guantanamo,  the  '  Iowa  '  foul- 
bottomed  and  slow,  the  '  Indiana '  with  crip- 
pled machinery,  and  realized  that  the  '  Brook- 
lyn '  could  alone  be  counted  on  to  hang  upon 
the  flank  of  the  fleeing  Spaniards  if  they  once 
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got  clear.  We  have  always  believed,  there- 
fore, that  the  commander  of  the  '  Brooklyn ' 
showed  true  comprehension  of  the  situation, 
as  everybody  supposed  it  to  be,  when  he  re- 
solved to  keep  his  speedy  cruiser  out  of  a 
melee  at  close  quarters,  in  which  she  might 
be  smashed  and  allow  the  enemy  to  outfoot 
the  other  American  vessels. 

"  It  was  not  a  question  of  '  danger,'  which 
the  President  says  must  not  be  '  too  nicely 
weighed  by  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  dare 
greatly  for  the  honor  of  the  flag.'  It  was  sim- 
ply a  question  of  making  the  fastest  ship  tell 
most  powerfully  in  the  long  issues  of  a  dubious 
fight.  The  President  apparently  thinks  that 
Schley  should  have  imitated  Wainwright,  who 
'  drove  his  fragile  craft  against  the  foe.'  But 
the  cases  were  very  different.  The  '  Glouces- 
ter '  might  have  been  sunk  without  endanger- 
ing the  outcome ;  if  the  '  Brooklyn '  had  been 
rashly  put  out  of  the  fight,  the  '  Colon  '  at  least 
might  have  escaped." 

Throughout  this  whole  controversy 
The  Independent  has  refrained  from 
discussing  Admiral  Sampson's  proceed- 
ings because  the  issues  framed  seemed 
to  us  to  involve  only  the  conduct  of  Ad- 
miral Schley.  It  did  not  follow,  in  our 
opinion,  that  if  Schley  was  right  Samp- 
son was  wrong,  or  vice  versa.  We  have 
believed  that  both  Sampson  and  Schley 
did  "  their  utmost  "  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  But  now,  in  taking  leave  of  the 
whole  question,  the  general  demolition  of 
the  contentions  of  Admiral  Sampson's 
advocates  is  worthy  of  note.  The  Presi- 
dent shears  down  the  claim  to  the  honor 
of  the  victory  for  him  by  saying  that  he 
"  was  hardly  more  than  technically  in  the 
fight,"  and  destroys  it  altogether  in  pro- 
nouncing the  action  a  "  Captains'  fight," 
Credit,  however,  is  allowed  him  for  (i) 
"  the  excellence  of  the  blockade,"  (2) 
"  the  preparedness  of  the  squadron," 
(tho  the  "  New  York "  was  removed 
and  consequently  his  eflfective  chas- 
ing force  was  halved),  (3)  "  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ships'  heads  in  a  semi- 
circle around  the  harbor "  (altho  this 
compelled  the  vessels  to  approach  the 
enemy  on  paths  converging  to  a  center, 
thus  insuring  confusion  and  a  melee, 
which,  in  fact,  to  a  considerable  extent  did 
occur),  and  (4)  "  the  standing  orders  in 
accordance  with  which  they  instantly 
moved  to  the  attack  of  the  Spaniards." 

Admiral  Sampson  is  an  excellent  offi- 
cer, mainly  distinguished  for  his  scien- 
tific attainments.  He  made  an  admi- 
rable  instructor   and    superintendent   at 


the  Naval  Academy.  He  carried  on  most 
efficiently  the  plans  of  Rear-Admiral 
Montgomery  Sicard  and  Captain  Wil- 
liam M.  Folger,  who  preceded  him  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  in  the 
development  of  the  new  guns  of  the  navy. 
During  his  brief  command  of  the  Atlan- 
tic fleet  he  kept  it  to  the  standard  set  by 
Rear-Admiral  Francis  M.  Bunce,  and 
later  by  Rear-Admiral  Sicard,  whom  he 
succeeded,  until  failing  powers  virtually 
transferred  its  real  management  into  the 
hands  of  his  staff.  Whence  most  of  the 
present  trouble. 

Since  the  re-exacerbation  of  the  con- 
troversy last  summer,  Admiral  Sampson 
has  been  mentally  incapacitated.  He  is 
therefore  not  at  all  responsible  for  the 
exaggerated  "  claims  "  advanced  for  him, 
nor  for  the  virulent  attacks  on  Admiral 
Schley  made  in  his  behalf. 

We  hope  the  controversy  throughout 
the  country  will  now  die  a  natural,  if  lin- 
gering, death.  We  do  not  see  any  good 
to  be  gained  by  keeping  it  up.  In  navy 
circles,  however,  the  President's  decision 
may  have  some  very  interesting  results 
which  will  doubtless  excite  discussion. 


^ 


The  Dissimulation  of  Knowledge 

It  was  a  school  boy's  blunder,  who, 
when  directed  to  compose  a  sentence  con- 
taining an  unfamiliar  word,  wrote : 
"  The  teacher's  work  is  the  dissimulation 
of  knowledge."  And  yet,  if  truth  is 
often  spoken  in  jest,  it  is  sometimes 
spoken  in  ignorance. 

For  we  seem  to  know  of  teachers,  or 
of  institutions  of  learning,  or  of  directors 
or  trustees  of  such  institutions,  that  seem 
to  think  it  not  merely  their  duty  to  dis- 
cover and  disseminate  knowledge,  but 
also  by  concealment,  or  repression  of 
knowledge,  or,  more  usually,  by  the  soft- 
ening and  explaining  away  of  its  mean- 
ing and  bearing,  to  prevent  knowledge, 
or  the  full  sense  of  it,  from  reaching  the 
public  mind.  This  is  an  attitude  which 
may  give  us  grave  concern. 

It  is  an  old  saying  of  a  wise  man  that, 
if  he  were  given  the  choice  between  truth 
and  the  search  for  truth,  he  would  un- 
hesitatingly choose  the  latter.  But  the 
choice  is  not  given.  We  do  not  have  ab- 
solute truth,  only  approximate  truth; 
and  truth  remains  tnith  to  us  only  as  we 
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constantly  and  repeatedly  verify  it.  And 
it  is  only  the  central  regions  of  truth  that 
we  do  not  verify  without  some  expecta- 
tion that  we  shall  rearrange  and  revise  or 
even  reverse  our  conclusions. 

The  loyal  student  or  Christian  is  the 
one  whose  attitude  toward  truth  is  that 
of  eager  search,  in  full  trust  in  its  su- 
preme value  and  certain  safety.  To  such 
a  spirit  the  most  dangerous  foe  is  the 
fear  of  its  conclusions.  A  person  who 
looks  at  possible  new  truth  with  appre- 
hension instead  of  hope,  is  already  lost ; 
and  he  who  condemns  the  man  who  is 
evidently  honestly  seeking  for  truth,  even 
tho  he  reaches  wrong  conclusions,  is  well- 
nigh  lost. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  should  always 
hesitate  to  choose  that  line  of  opposition 
to  a  new  thought  which  is  concerned 
with  its  danger  to  society  or  to  religion. 
We  may  think  or  speak  of  this  danger, 
but  should  be  careful  not  to  let  it  inter- 
fere with  our  conclusions  of  fact.  For 
example,  students  of  social  and  political 
science  are  presenting  us  certain  novel 
views  as  to  the  relations  of  capital  to 
labor,  as  to  the  control  by  the  State  over 
franchises  which  have  hitherto  been  pri- 
vate property,  views  which  seem  to  some 
to  turn  topsy  turvy  our  social  system. 
What  ought  to  be  our  attitude  toward 
such  new  views?  It  should  be  that  of 
earnest,  eager  search  for  the  truth.  It 
should  not  be  concealed ;  it  should  not  be 
avoided.  We  ought  to  find  out  whether 
Germany,  in  its  old  age  pension  system, 
or  New  Zealand,  in  its  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, or  England,  in  its  postal  social- 
ism, or  even  Henry  George,  in  his  single 
tax  theory,  is  right ;  and  if  right  we  ought 
to  adopt  the  reforms.  To  fear  the  in- 
vestigation, to  avoid  it,  to  conceal  from 
the  public  its  results,  because  opposed  to 
them,  to  remove  teachers  for  holding 
them,  or  even,  if  believing  in  them,  to 
encourage  their  adoption  by  underesti- 
mating their  effects,  and  so  allaying  the 
fear  of  them,  is  but  the  dissimulation  of 
knowledge. 

We  hardly  need  to  make  application 
of  what  we  mean  to  the  department  of 
theology;  we  are  all  familiar  with  ex- 
amples of  the  evil.  The  study  of  theol- 
ogy is  of  great  importance,  tho  it  has 
been  in  the  past  much  overestimated. 
We  think  the  danger  is  now  quite  as 
great  in  the  other  direction. 


The  fresh  development  of  theology  in 
the  search  for  new  truth  always  belongs 
to  the  progressive  school.  Its  represent- 
atives are  always  called  liberals,  and  its 
opponents  conservatives.  Their  attitudes 
toward  possible  new  truth  are  always 
mutually  antagonistic.  There  is,  on  the 
part  of  conservatives,  such  an  assurance 
that  they  have  already  all  needed  truth, 
that  they  feel  an  apprehension,  a  real 
fear,  of  new  research,  and  they  are  neces- 
sarily hostile  to  its  results,  whether  true 
or  false.  This  is  to  be  expected,  and  is 
as  natural  as  it  is  unfortunate  and  repre- 
hensible. But  the  attitude  of  the  liberal 
school  is  not  always  much  better.  To 
our  mind  the  courage,  the  hardihood,  if 
you  will  the  insolence  and  impudence  of 
truth,  is  more  commendable  than  the 
apologetic  attitudes  which  it  too  often 
assumes.  We  seem  to  see  those  whom 
we  know  to  be  representatives  of  liberal 
theology  explaining  away  and  minifying 
their  deviations  from  old  credal  faiths, 
as  if  truth  were  to  be  excused  and  apolo- 
gized for  or  even  denied,  instead  of  being 
advanced  full  high  with  banners.  To  be 
sure,  if  the  full  bearing  of  one's  supposed 
new  truth  were  acknowledged  he  might 
find  his  peace  in  his  Church  endangered, 
but  the  sophistication  of  truth  is  not 
quite  consonant  with  its  glory.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  foes  and  friends 
may  be  guilty  of  the  dissimulation  of 
knowledge. 

Suburbanism 
It  has  been  our  undeviating  purpose 
to  foster  the  urbanizing  of  the  country. 
In  turn  the  city  must  be  suburbanized. 
The  old  time  suburb  was  simply  the 
crude  elements  of  city  life,  for  the  most 
part  coarse  and  unworked.  It  was  an 
inheritance  from  medievalism,  which 
surrounded  the  city  with  a  wall  for  pro- 
tection. To-day  suburbs  are  something 
quite  different.  They  spread  away  in- 
definitely from  the  massed  town,  and 
present  by  all  odds  most  of  beauty  and 
refinement.  Walls  have  been  torn  down, 
while  yards  have  enlarged,  trees  in- 
creased, lawns  grown  picturesque,  and 
there  is  a  notable  absence  of  social  con- 
gestion, as  with  the  tenement.  The  sur- 
roundings of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, St.  Louis,  Louisville  and  Chicago 
take  in  social  groupings  which  line  to- 
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gether  in  a  circumference  many  times 
that  of  the  city.  Around  Boston  we  find 
such  remarkable  coalition  of  city  and 
country  as  Brookline,  Cambridge  and 
Concord;  and  it  is  still  St.  Louis  when 
you  have  taken  in  Forest  Park,  Old 
Orchard  and  Kirkwood.  Such  subur- 
banism  is  the  growth  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  Before  that  there  were  outlying 
villas  or  villages,  to  which  a  part  of  the 
population  took  itself  at  night.  Brook- 
lyn was  not  a  part  of  New  York  in  any 
integral  sense.  Now  New  York  City 
practically  covers  nearly  all  of  Long 
Island,  and  reaches  fifty  miles  up  the 
Hudson.  There  is  in  this  expansion  of 
the  city  a  unity  of  spirit  and  an  identity 
of  purpose.  The  decayed  wards  of  de- 
generate tenement  homes  do  not  con- 
stitute the  defining  part  of  our  large 
cities.  Meanwhile  rapid  transit  grows 
more  rapid,  and  the  circumference  moves 
out  farther  and  farther.  These  outer 
lines  of  circumvallation  are  the  richer, 
finer,  better  cultivated  part  of  the  city, 
and  so  goes  on  the  process  of  urbanizing 
the  country. 

How  far  will  the  future  suburbanized 
city  reach  out?  How  completely  will  it 
aerate  itself  and  how  thoroughly  will  it 
weed  out  the  tenement  ?  Will  there  be  a 
nucleus  of  solidity  left?  There  is  no 
need  of  answering  too  promptly  these 
questions.  Electricity  makes  it  so  pos- 
sible to  order  goods,  and  to  deHver  them 
at  a  distance,  that  it  does  not  carry  us 
into  the  visionary  to  suppose  the  stores 
of  the  future  city  to  be  surrounded  with 
greensward,  a  marked  absence  of  horses 
and  drays,  a  novel  presence  of  new 
methods  of  traction  and  transit.  In 
other  words,  we  can  conceive  it  probable 
that  not  only  the  homes  of  the  great 
cities  will  be  widely  scattered,  but  also 
the  business  houses  dissevered  to  a  great 
degree  from  their  present  system  of  con- 
glomerated massing.  A  very  little  more 
progress  in  transportation  will  enable  us 
to  do  away  with  density  of  population, 
and  quite  as  well  with  the  crowding  of 
business.  The  loss  from  covering  a 
larger  area  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  easier  movement  of 
transport  cars.  The  loss  of  time  from 
colliding  drays  is  greatly  increasing  in 
our  cities.  We  may  resort  to  overhead 
and  subway  transportation,  but  we  shall, 
with  electric  transport  and  greatly  ac- 


celerated speed,  find  it  wiser  to  expand. 
A  little  imagination  shows  the  future 
city  thus  becoming  almost  wholly  sub- 
urban in  its  nature.  While  homes  are 
planted  in  gardens,  business  houses  may 
have  a  free  area  around  each  one  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  confusion  and  collision. 
With  this  we  anticipate  a  delightful  re- 
lease from  noise  and  the  sensation  of 
rush  and  crowding.  Can  we  not  do  quite 
as  much  real  work,  accomplish  as  much, 
without  hurry  and  without  excitement? 
If  we  turn  now  to  face  toward  the 
country  we  shall  find  a  change  going  on 
quite  as  remarkable.  As  the  city  moves 
out  the  country  moves  in,  and  there  is 
a  fine  blending  of  the  two  in  that  which 
we  have  termed  suburbanism.  Birds 
that  have  heretofore  kept  themselves 
alien  from  our  homes,  or  possibly  found 
here  and  there  a  congenial  spot,  are  leav- 
ing their  coverts,  forsaking  forest  life 
and  allying  themselves  to  human  com- 
pany. They  find  a  vast  amount  of  fruit 
food  in  this  new  sort  of  community  and 
as  a  rule  a  cordial  welcome  to  help  them- 
selves. The  mountain  ash  is  one  of  our 
very  popular  and  most  beautiful  small 
lawn  trees.  It  bears  bushels  of  hand- 
some berries,  in  clusters  which  brighten 
the  autumn  months.  These  berries  are 
favorite  food  of  more  varieties  of  birds 
than  can  be  found  in  any  locality.  Birds 
of  passage  drop  down,  all  along  the  au- 
tumn days,  and  dine  heartily.  Robins  de- 
lay their  departure  for  the  South  to  pro- 
long their  feasts.  Catbirds  prefer  in- 
sects, but  take  occasional  lunches.  Yel- 
low hammers  prefer  ants  and  bugs,  but 
eat  a  few  berries.  Orioles  dip  into  them, 
when  they  cannot  find  grapes  or  plums. 
If  you  fancy  the  idea  of  making  birds  at 
home  with  you,  you  may  also  plant  free- 
ly the  Tartarian  honeysuckle  and  the 
high-bush  cranberry — a  viburnum  with 
superb  scarlet  berries.  The  honeysuckle 
is  in  its  prime  for  hungry  birds  during 
July  and  August ;  the  cranberry  is  sel- 
dom eaten  by  them  until  winter,  when 
the  pine  grosbeak  revels  in  its  abundance. 
The  wood  thrush  and  hermit  thrush  are 
also  becoming  suburbanites,  while  the 
tanagers,  with  their  brilliant  clothing, 
make  their  homes  in  our  orchards,  and 
the  indigo  bird  in  our  bushes.  As  a 
rule  the  suburbanist  abhors  a  gun,  and 
makes  his  lawn  a  perfectly  safe  retreat. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  th3* 
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most  of  our  birds  live  in  the  forest  by 
preference.  Give  them  absolute  security 
and  they  prefer  our  company.  This  is 
one  change  that  accompanies  the  drift 
toward  a  more  open  and  widespread 
town  Hfe.  In  Boston  suburbs  the  gray 
squirrel  is  as  common  as  the  robin  and 
blue  bird.  There  seems  to  be  reason  why 
the  pretty  red  squirrel  should  not  be 
harbored,  since  it  destroys  birds'  eggs 
and  young  birds.  To  bring  about  life 
harmony,  and  a  maximum  of  pleasure 
and  safety,  is  the  new  suburban  problem. 
A  few  very  pretty  birds  and  animals  will 
be  exterminated,  but  there  will  come  in 
a  community  and  fellowship  of  the  shy 
with  the  domestic  and  the  human  that 
has  heretofore  been  impossible.  That  is, 
the  country  will  frankly  meet  the  city, 
bringing  country  pleasures,  country  air, 
country  crops  and  the  creatures  that  ab- 
hor the  old-time  town  or  city. 

Suburban  improvement  will  not  here- 
after move  on  strictly  the  same  lines  as 
formerly.  The  elegant  and  retired  resi- 
dence will  not  be  the  main  end.  There 
will  be  a  good  deal  more  interest  in  mak- 
ing such  homes  self-supporting;  ulti- 
mately they  will  do  that.  Any  one,  with 
a  market  so  close  at  hand,  will  be  able  on 
four  or  five  acres,  free  of  rent,  to  raise 
most  of  his  own  food,  and  to  sell  enough 
to  pay  for  other  expenses.  Among 
other  reforms  we  shall  get  rid  of  the 
bill  boards  and  other  advertisements ;  we 
shall  establish  playgrounds  for  old  and 
young,  and  educate  the  art  ideas  on 
which  depend  landscape  planting,  color- 
ing and  architectural  designing.  Land- 
scape gardening  will  become  more  of  a 
national  instinct.  Tree  planting  must 
undergo  a  schooling  of  common  sense. 
Highways  have  yet  to  be  made  ideal. 
Fences  and  hedges  along  the  street  must 
be  removed.  Lawns  should  come  down 
to  the  public  driveway.  Suburbanism 
will,  of  course,  be  modified  by  locality 
and  climate.  In  the  South  it  has  yet  to 
clear  away  the  hovels  that  constitute  the 
surroundings  of  large  cities ;  and  scaven- 
ger work  must  not  be  left  to  turkey  buz- 
zards. In  Georgia,  Thoniasville  is  an 
example  of  a  town  undertaking  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  a  modern  model.  St. 
Louis  is  greatly  improving  its  outer  bor- 
ders, and  Cincinnati  can  show  us  a  good 
example  of  suburbanism.  In  all  cases 
give  us  little  art  and  much  nature;  little 


formality  and  much  simplicity.  Trees 
should  be  largely  planted  of  native  va- 
rieties. Brooks  should  be  left  to  flow  as 
brooks,  but  kept  clean  and  unpolluted. 
Sewerage  should  be  burned,  and  the  soil 
made  fertile  with  waste  material.  In 
fine,  suburbanism  oflfers  the  ideal  oppor- 
tunity for  model  homes  for  both  rich 
and  poor ;  for  both  those  who  seek  so- 
ciety and  those  who  love  nature.  It 
offers  the  best  of  chances  for  both  indi- 
vidualism and  social  co-operation. 


-,.     „     u  .    •        People  must  not  be  too 
The  Presbyterian  ^      .      ,  , 

„     .  .  eager  to  hurry  up  the 

Revisions  ,  ^  ./       ^  -u   ^ 

three  committees  that 
are  at  work  straightening  out  the  creed 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  eight 
days'  work  these  committees  have  ad- 
journed again  until  April  9th,  which  will 
give  them  short  time  enough  to  finish 
their  task  before  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  May.  There  are  three 
committees  at  work,  each  attempting  the 
labor  in  a  different  way.  One  tinkers 
the  old  Confession  of  Faith.  It  has  de- 
cided to  revise  the  section  which  declares 
that  the  good  works  of  unregenerate  men 
"  are  sinful  and  cannot  please  God,"  al- 
tho  not  to  do  them  would  be  even  more 
sinful.  They  have  also  decided  to  re- 
vise the  section  which  declares  the  Pope 
of  Rome  to  be  "  that  Antichrist,  that  man 
of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition ;  "  and  an- 
other section  which  declares  it  a  sin  to 
refuse  a  legal  oath.  These  amendments 
will  remove  very  bad  excrescenses. 
Two  new  chapters  are  also  recommended, 
one  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  other 
"  On  the  Gospel  " — that  is,  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  Church.  Another  com- 
mittee attempts  to  get  around  the  Con- 
fession by  a  declaratory  statement  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
what  its  language  seems  to  mean — on 
certain  ponits.  One  of  these  is  decrees, 
and  especially  reprobation ;  and  the  other 
is  infant  damnation.  But  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  committees,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  that  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  an 
easy,  workable,  everyday,  twentieth  cen- 
tury Presbyterian  creed,  which  common 
folks  can  understand,  but  which  is  not — 
oh,  no !  to  take  the  place  of  the  long  Con- 
fession. Not  half  of  this  "  Brief  State- 
ment "  has  yet  been  agreed  on,  of  which 
the  first  article,  that  on  "  Revelation  and 
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the  Rule  of  Faith,"  is  the  one  that  is  most 
important,  and  which  we  hope  will  not 
be  any  more  stringent  than  is  the  liberal 
language  of  the  old  Confession.  It  is 
very  curious  that  there  should  be  three 
separate  revisions  of  subscription  in 
progress,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  all, 
or  even  any,  will  be  adopted.  We  only 
fear  that  revision  will  make  subscription 
more  binding  and  more  difficult.  At 
present  subscription  means  very  little. 

The  announcement  of  the 
release  of  Miss  Stone  and 
Madame     Tsilka     ends     a 
long    anxiety.      Miss    Stone    was    well 
known  in  this  country,  having  been,  be- 
fore her  entrance  in  missionary  life,  one 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Congrega- 
tionalist,  at  Boston.     No  foresight  could 
have  anticipated  her  capture.    It  was  one 
of  those  events  that  come  like  lightning 
from  the  sky,  or,  rather,  an  earthquake 
from  below.     She  was  in  a  large  com- 
pany ;  there  was  no  apprehension  of  rob- 
bery; and  who  could  have  thought  of 
such  an  outrage  by  a  revolutionary  com- 
mittee   for   a   purely   political    purpose? 
For  it  must  not  be  thought  that  her  cap- 
ture was  the  work  of  vulgar  Turkish  or 
Bulgarian  brigands.     If  that  had  been 
the  case  there  would  have  been  no  such 
tedious  negotiations.    It  was  the  work  of 
shrewd  but  unprincipled  men  engaged  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  free  Macedonia  of 
Turkish  rule.     It  was  a  Bulgarian  com- 
mittee, we  suppose,  the  same  that  has  not 
hesitated  before  now  at  murder  of  men 
high   in   office,    and   against   whom   the 
Roumanian   Government  has   had   good 
occasion   to   protest.      Now   the   United 
States  has. the  same  occasion.    We  had  to 
hold  our  peace  while  Miss  Stone's  life 
was  in  pawn,  but  now  the  most  search- 
ing investigation  should  be  made.     We 
have  kept  faith  with  the  scoundrels  and 
allowed  them  to  escape.    They  have  kept 
faith  and  freed  their  captive.     But  now 
the    truce    is    ended.      They    should    be 
hunted  to  the  death.     How  this  can  be 
done  we  do  not  know ;  that  is  a  matter 
for  diplomats  and  possibly  soldiers.  We 
want  Macedonia  free,  but  we  detest  the 
methods  of  terrorism  and  abduction  and 
murder    adopted    by    the    revolutionary 
committee. 


My  Lord  " 


We  observe   the   fact  that 


in  the  Episcopal  diocese 
of  Fond  du  Lac  the  custom  has 
begun  to  prevail  of  addressing  the 
Bishop  by  the  title  "  My  Lord."  Indeed, 
the  custom  may  be  said  to  have  high 
support  there,  for  Archdeacon  Rogers 
and  the  Rev.  Professor  Jewel,  of  the 
faculty  of  Grafton  Hall,  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
declare  that  it  is  their  custom  thus  to 
address  the  Bishop,  or  Bishops,  without 
rebuke.  For  Fond  du  Lac  has  two  bish- 
ops. My  Lord  Grafton  and  My  Lord 
Weller;  and  it  was  the  spectacular  con- 
secration of  the  latter,  with  miters  and 
staves  and  kisses  and  unctions,  that  so 
delighted  the  diocese  and  so  astounded 
the  rest  of  the  Church  a  year  ago.  For, 
be  it  remembered  that  the  Diocese  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  tho  a  very  little  one — it 
has  two  bishops,  42  clergy  and  4,139 
communicants — sets  the  pace  and  exam- 
ple in  ritual  for  the  whole  Church.  But 
it  must  not  be  allowed  that  Bishops 
Grafton  and  Weller  are  to  have  the 
credit  of  having  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try the  new  form  of  reverential  address. 
That  honor  belongs  to  Bishop  Turner, 
the  senior  bishop  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  It  has  been  quite 
a  common  thing  for  several  years,  espe- 
cially since  his  return  from  Africa,  to 
address  him  as  "  Aly  Lord."  To  be  sure 
the  other  bishops  of  his  Church  do  not 
approve  of  it,  but  he  is  an  aged  ex-slave 
who  has  enjoyed  much  flattery,  and  he 
does  not  see  why,  if  English  bishops  are 
so  addressed,  he  should  not  be  also.  It 
doubtless  adds  the  semblance  of  dignity 
where  it  is  needed,  or  valued. 


Our  Protest 
to  Russia 


We  thank  Secretary  Hay 
for  his  admirable  note  ad- 
dressed to  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  Governments  in  protest  against 
exclusive  privileges  being  granted  to 
Russians  in  Manchuria,  in  opening 
mines,  operating  railroads  or  in  any 
other  way  industrially  developing  the 
province.  His  note  is  a  specimen  of  frank 
American  diplomacy.  He  declares  that 
such  monopolies  would  be  a  distinct 
breach  of  stipulations  of  China's  treaties 
with  foreign  Powers,  and  would  per- 
manently impair  China's  sovereign 
rights ;  and  further  that  they  would  con- 
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flict  with  the  assurances  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  repeatedly  made  by  the 
Russian  Government.  Nothing  could  be 
more  explicit  than  this  note,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  it  has  been  answered  in 
a  way  to  give  satisfaction  except  to  such 
as  believe  that  those  who  sup  with 
the  Devil  should  have  a  long  spoon.  A 
significant  thing  about  this  note  is  its 
date.  It  was  written  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  and  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  express  our  moral  support  of 
an  alliance  into  which  our  national  policy 
would  not  allow  us  to  enter.  Now  we 
shall  be  interested  to  learn  whether  Ger- 
many is  likely  to  insist  on  exclusive  con- 
cessions in  Shantung,  and  whether  our 
Government  will  direct  a  similar  protest 
to  that  Power.  If  Germany  should,  as 
reported,  insist  on  such  concessions,  it 
may  indicate  an  agreement  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  which  may  have  im- 
portant results. 

S 

The  matter  of  expansion  can  be  over- 
done by  untimely  suggestions.  Such  are 
those  which  we  find  given  large  space  in 
an  able  army  and  navy  journal,  which 
proposes  that  we  ask  England  to  swap 
of  Canada  for  the  Philippines  and  throw 
in  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas  by  way  of 
boot.  Really  this  must  be  meant  as  a 
joke.  But  it  is  a  rather  dangerous  sort 
of  joke  when  the  same  journal  suggests 
that  if  we  are  to  take  the  Panama  Canal 
the  people  thereabouts  prefer  to  call 
themselves  Panamaans  and  not  Colom- 
bians, and  that  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  Such 
ends  are  hindered  by  being  furthered. 

Among  the  notable  celebrations  of  the 
season  is  this  which  commemorates  the 
beginning  of  Pope  Leo's  jubilee  year. 
He  was  elected  Pope  in  February  20th, 
1878,  and  it  was  expected  that  so  old  and 
feeble  a  man  would  not  long  survive.  As 
it  is,  he  has  outlived  all  but  two  or  three 
of  the  cardinals  that  chose  him  and  has 
created  a  new  cardinalate.  He  deserves 
the  honor  so  universally  yielded  to  one 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men  that  ever  oc- 
ruoied  Peter's  scat. 

A  number  of  denominational  journals 
are  mourning  the  decrease  in  the  number 


of  theological  students.  We  have  heard 
that  plaint  so  many  times — it  comes  up 
every  few  years — that  we  are  not  dis- 
turbed at  it.  The  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1900  gives  a 
total  of  8,009  theological  students  in  the 
country,  a  loss  of  252.  This  is  not  seri- 
ous. The  number  reported  for  1870  was 
3,254;  1875,  5,234;  1880,  5,242;  1885, 
5,775;  1890,  7,613;  1895,  8,050;  1900, 
8,009.  O"  the  whole,  the  supply  fairly 
meets  the  demand. 

It  is  a  curious  reversal  of  ordinary 
conditions  by  which  the  constitutional 
convention  in  Connecticut  proposes  to 
make  the  Senate  the  popular  branch,  and 
the  lower  House  the  palladium  of  ancient 
prescriptive  right.  It  is  decided  that  the 
House  shall  be  composed  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  town  or  city,  while 
the  Senate,  to  be  increased  to  seventy  or 
a  hundred,  shall  have  its  membership  ap- 
portioned by  population.  This  is  town 
rule  maintained  at  its  extreme,  and  we 
wonder  whether  a  popular  vote  will  in- 
dorse and  accept  it. 

We  regret  that  the  bill  to  restrict  child 
labor  in  factories  has  been  defeated  in 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature.  The 
main  reason  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  one's  child  is  his  own,  and  a 
parent  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  it. 
It  comes  from  that  monstrous  sense  of 
sacred  liberty  which  makes  a  man  claim 
the  right  to  wallop  his  nigger  or  his  child 
or  his  wife  whenever  he  pleases.  But 
the  State  has  rights  in  children  as  truly 
as  parents,  and  so  the  duty  to  see  to  it 
that  they  have  a  chance  to  grow  into 
worthy  citizens. 

We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Versions  Committee  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  at  a  very  full  meeting  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  six  of  our 
leading  denominations  has  unanimously 
recommended  that  the  constitution  of  the 
society  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  it  to 
publish  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible.  This  follows  the  precedent 
of  the  British  Bible  Society.  But  in  or- 
der to  publish  the  American  edition, 
which  is  desirable,  an  arrangement  will 
have  to  be  made  with  Thomas  Nelson 
&  Sons,  who  ho)d  the  copyright. 


INSURANCE 


A  Sad  Travesty 

The  Protected  Knights  of  America, 
a  fraternal  organization  operating  in 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Mississippi,  has 
yielded  to  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
attempting  the  impossible — namely,  fur- 
nishing life  insurance  upon  a  scheme 
which  does  not  provide  the  means.  The 
Supreme  Protector  announces  in  a  long 
communication  to  the  Protected  Knights 
that  they  are  no  longer  protected.  Since 
the  order  was  chartered,  he  says,  7,800 
benefit  certificates  have  been  issued,  and 
"  we  have  had  "  50  death  losses.  This 
means  that  the  members  refused  to  pay 
for  protection,  and  the  letter  records  that 
more  than  one-half  lapsed  "  before  the 
deputy  received  his  full  compensation," 
and  did  not  pay  a  cent  into  the  mortuary 
fund.  In  November- January  last  "  our 
mortality  was  appalling ;  "  chapter  after 
chapter  became  suspended,  until  the 
membership  was  reduced  below  2,000, 
and  $25,000  was  due  for  death  claims. 
An  arrangement  was  made  for  transfer 
to  the  American  Guild ;  this  organization 
is  twelve  years  old,  and  the  late  Supreme 
Protector  appeals  to  all  "  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Guild,"  adding  his  own  conviction 
that  "  all  of  our  cheap  fraternal  orders 
must  go  down  or  raise  their  rates." 

It  is  a  necessity  in  life  insurance 
that  some  shall  pay  for  others,  but  when 
everybody  seems  to  count  upon  being  in- 
sured at  the  expense  of  the  rest  the  mat- 
ter would  be  ridiculous  if  the  conse- 
quences were  not  serious.  Still  there  are 
persons,  it  appears,  who  really  think  (or 
act  as  if  they  thought)  that  life  insur- 
ance protection  can  be  had  without  pay- 
ing for  it  if  there  are  enough  of  what  we 
cannot  describe  better  than  as  gilt-paper 
titles.  Certainly  money  would  not  be  re- 
quired if  there  were  "  enough  "  of  such 
tinsel.  But  does  anybody  know  how 
many  snowballs  would  be  required  to 
heat  an  oven? 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
has  issued  a  most  interesting  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  its  late  President,  Henry 
B.  Hyde,  which  contains  contributions 
by  James  W.  Alexander,  President  of  the 
Equitable  Life;  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
President  of  the  Mutual  Life ;  John  A. 


McCall,  President  of  the  New  York  Life ; 
the  late  James  G.  Batterson,  President  of 
the  Travelers,  and  John  R.  Hegeman, 
President  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Lambert,  a  member  of  the  original 
Board  of  Directors  and  chief  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Society;  James 
B.  Loring,  the  first  clerk  employed 
in  the  office,  now  registrar  of  the 
Society;  Thomas  D.  Jordan,  the  sec- 
ond clerk  employed  and  now  controller 
of  the  Equitable,  also  contribute.  The 
story  of  the  organization  and  early  years 
of  the  Society's  history  reads  like  a 
romance.  Think  of  Henry  B.  Hyde 
as  a  youth  of  25  who  could  resign  his 
clerkship  in  what  was  then  a  large 
life  insurance  company  (according  to 
the  times),  where  he  might  reasonably 
expect  to  earn  advancement,  for  the  sake 
of  founding  a  company  of  his  own.  How 
modestly,  prudently,  energetically  and 
firmly  he  founded  it,  starting  from  that 
March  in  1859,  is  all  on  record.  Con- 
sidering that  life  insurance  had  not  at 
that  time  taken  any  firm  place  in  public 
estimation,  and  that  the  task  before  the 
youth  was  not  only  to  procure  persons 
to  insure,  but,  as  his  first  step  toward 
organization,  to  find  capitalists  who 
would  invest  $100,000  upon  faith  in 
something  yet  to  be  done,  he  must 
have  had  a  special  gift  of  persuasion. 
That  he  possessed  it,  retained  it,  and 
hightened  it  by  use,  is  certain.  The 
indefinable  something  called  personal 
magnetism  was  in  him  to  the  full  meas- 
ure which  one  man  can  contain.  He 
lived  and  breathed  in  and  for  his  work, 
the  Equitable,  and  he  had  no  toleration 
for  anything  less  than  whole  hearted  and 
successful  work  in  others.  Yet  the  mod- 
esty of  the  man  was  another  trait,  ex- 
plicable by  the  fact  that  he  thought  about 
what  he  was  doing  and  about  what  to 
do — never  about  himself.  So  absorbed 
was  he  in  this  that  he  carried  it  to  the 
point  of  self-effacement.  He  did  not  de- 
sire to  be  in  the  foreground ;  he  was  in- 
different to  biographical  mention ;  he  did 
not  even  care  to  be  talked  about.  Appre- 
ciation and  personal  affection  were  excel- 
lent, but  his  paraphrase  and  application 
of  both  would  immediately  have  been 
of  some  new  service  in  the  work  of  the 
Equitable. 
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The  United  States  Trust   Com- 
pany 

John  A.  Stewart  has  signified  his  in- 
tention to  resign  as  president  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  ex-Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Lyman  J.  Gage. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  trust  company  in  1853  and 
was  its  first  secretary.  In  1864  he  re- 
tired to  become  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
United  States;  but  in  1865,  on  the  death 
of  the  first  president,  Joseph  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Stewart  returned  to  the  trust  com- 
pany and  became  its  president.  He  was 
most  active  in  the  negotiation  of  various 
United  States  bond  issues,  and  his  influ- 
ence in  financial  circles  has  always  been 
very  great.  There  is  no  stronger  trust 
company  than  the  United  States  Trust 
Company.  In  1853  its  capital  was  $1,- 
000,000,  but  as  the  business  grew  the 
capital  was  increased  to  $2,000,000.  The 
surplus  and  profits  now  amount  to  $11,- 
432,995.  D.  Willis  James  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  James  S.  Clark  is  second  vice- 
president.  The  trustees  include  John 
Harsen  Rhoades,  John  Crosby  Brown, 
William  Rockefeller,  Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
James  Stillman,  John  Claflin,  D.  O.  Mills 
and  Marshall  Field  and  other  names 
equally  strong.  Mr.  Gage  will  probably 
be  formally  elected  president  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Steel  Corporation's  Meeting 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  held  in 
Hoboken  last  week,  76  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock  was  represented,  but  nearly 
all  of  this  by  proxies.  The  proceedings 
were  entirely  open  to  the  public,  but  only 
a  few  persons  were  present.  Notice  was 
given  that  the  company  desired  that  any 
stockholder  should  examine  the  books  to 
his  satisfaction.  A  holder  of  ten  shares 
said  he  would  like  to  copy  the  agree- 
ments made  with  the  underwriting  syndi- 
cate. Printed  copies  were  promptly 
handed  to  him,  for  his  convenience,  and 
the  official  copies  in  the  books  were  also 
laid  before  him.  President  Schwab  de- 
sired to  vote  in  his  own  name,  and  did 
cast  his  vote  for  50,001  shares.  The  re- 
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port  for  the  nine  months  ending  with 
December  (heretofore  published,  show- 
ing net  earnings  of  $84,779,298),  was 
submitted.  Hereafter  the  company's 
year  will  coincide  with  the  calendar  year. 
By  the  stock  vote,  which  was  unanimous, 
the  agreements,  elections  and  other  acts 
of  the  Directors  and  committees  were  ap- 
proved and  ratified.  On  the  same  day,  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  managers  of  the  un- 
derwriting syndicate,  declared  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  syndicate 
a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  $200,000,000, 
the  entire  sum  pledged.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  only  $25,000,000  was 
called,  and  that  this  was  returned  some 
time  ago.  The  underwriting  profits,  of 
which  $10,000,000  was  thus  distributed, 
have  been  estimated  at  $56,000,000. 

Financial    Items 

The  banking  house  of  Fisk  &  Rob- 
inson offers  a  limited  amount  of  Gulf 
and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Company's  5 
per  cent,  gold  bonds,  particulars  regard- 
ing which  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

....  A  great  field  of  copper  deposits 
has  been  discovered  in  North  Rhodesia, 
150  miles  from  Victoria  Falls;  and  the 
course  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad  will 
be  diverted  to  pass  through  it. 

.  . .  .The  Council  in  St.  Petersburg  has 
approved  the  plan  of  the  Verner-McKee 
syndicate  (of  Pittsburg)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  extensive  trolley  system 
in  that  city,  to  include  the  five  existing 
horse-car  lines. 

....  The  Corn  Exchange  National 
Bank,  of  Chicago,  capital  $2,000,000,  is 
to  absorb  the  Merchants'  National  Bank, 
of  the  same  city,  capital  $1,000,000.  The 
new  institution  will  have  more  than  $50,- 
000,000  of  deposits.  The  Corn  Ex- 
change not  long  ago  absorbed  the  North- 
western National  and  the  America  Na- 
tional. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  Inter-State 
Trust  Company,  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  a  few  days  ago.  will  secure  con- 
trolling interests  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  National  and  State  banks  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  the  underlying 
idea  of  the  organizers  being  to  make  the 
resources  of  each  bank  available  for  the 
support  of  the  entire  chain. 
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Tillman  and  McLaurin 
Censured 


The  action  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case 
of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  Senators  from  South  Car- 
oHna  appears  to  satisfy  no  one — not  even 
the  members  of  the  committee,  whose 
recommendation  was  accepted.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  reported  a  reso- 
lution censuring  both  Tillman  and  Mc- 
Laurin with  equal  severity  "  for  disor- 
derly behavior  and  flagrant  violation  of 
the  rules,"  and  at  the  same  time  declared 
in  an  accompanying  statement  that  the 
offenses  of  the  two  men  were  not  of  equal 
gravity.  The  Democratic  members  of 
the  committee  accepted  the  resolution, 
but  dissented  from  the  majority's  opinion 
that  the  Senate  has  power  to  deprive  a 
State  of  its  vote  by  suspending  a  Sena- 
tor. Two  Republicans  in  a  minority  re- 
port asked  that  Tillman  be  suspended  for 
twenty-five  days,  and  McLaurin  for  five. 
By  a  vote  of  54  to  12,  on  the  28th  ult.,  the 
majority's  resolution  of  censure  was 
adopted.  While  the  vote  was  being 
taken,  Tillman  offended  again  by  saying 
that  "  among  gentlemen  an  apology  for 
an  offense  committed  in  the  heat  of  blood 
is  usually  considered  sufficient."  This 
remark  he  withdrew  when  the  Senate 
seemed  about  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a 
fresh  charge  against  him.  The  report  of 
the  committee  and  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  considered  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber. Tillman,  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Committee,  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  President  to  attend  the  din- 
ner given  in  honor  of  Prince  Henry.  At 
the  President's  request,  Senator  Cockrell 
privately  asked  Tillman  to  withdraw  his 
acceptance  of  this  invitation.  Because 
Tillman  flatly  refused,  the  invitation  was 
withdrawn  by  the  President,  who  there- 


upon was  attacked  by  Tillman  in  an 
abusive  public  statement.  Two  days  later 
the  angry  Senator  induced  his  nephew, 
Lieutenant-Governor  James  H.  Tillman, 
of  South  Carolina,  to  ask  the  President 
for  a  withdrawal  of  his  acceptance  of  an 
invitation  to  present,  at  the  Charleston 
Exposition,  a  sword  to  Major  Jenkins, 
one  of  the  Rough  Riders.  The  nephew 
professed  to  be  acting  at  the  request  of 
persons  who  had  contributed  money  for 
the  sword.  Then  Major  Jenkins  in- 
formed young  Tillman  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  sword.  The  Senator's  course 
and  the  act  of  his  nephew  are  disap- 
proved by  many  in  the  State,  but  the  con- 
dition of  public  sentiment  there  was  at 
last  accounts  so  disagreeable  that  the 
President  was  inclined  to  give  up  his 
project  of  attending  the  Exposition. 


The  Cuban  Tariff      ^t     the     beginning   of 
D    1,1  ^  this  week  the  decision 

of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  House  as  to  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  duties  on  imports  from  Cuba 
could  not  be  foreseen.  The  majority  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had 
yielded  so  far  as  to  present  for  considera- 
tion in  a  conference  of  Republicans  a 
project  for  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent., 
but  by  some  members  of  that  majority 
this  project  was  not  approved.  At  the 
first  conference,  on  the  25th  ult.,  at 
which  about  125  Republican  members  of 
the  House  were  present.  Chairman  Payne 
submitted  a  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  negotiate,  ''  as  soon  as  may  be,  after 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  Gov- 
ernment in  Cuba,  and  the  enactment  by 
said  Government  of  immigration  and  ex- 
clusion laws  as  fully  restrictive  as  the 
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laws  of  the  United  States,"  a  commercial 
treaty  providing  for  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  on  each  side.  Mr.  Tawney,  of  Min- 
nesota (also  of  the  committee),  repre- 
senting the  beet  sugar  interest,  presented 
a  substitute  providing  for  the  payment  to 
the  Government  of  Cuba  of  a  rebate  of 
20  per  cent,  of  the  duties  collected,  with 
the  condition  that  the  rebate  on  sugar 
shall  be  distributed  to  Cuban  sugar  plant- 
ers. After  some  discussion  the  confer- 
ence adjourned  for  a  week,  as  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  decision  could  not  be  reached. 
It  was  reported  afterward  that  even  those 
who  spoke  in  support  of  the  Payne  bill 
included  in  their  arguments  remarks  that 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  opposition. 
After  this  first  conference  the  sugar  beet 
men  were  saying  that  they  would  most 
strenuously  oppose  any  concession  what- 
ever. It  was  reported  that  forty-seven 
Republicans  had  agreed  to  unite  in  mak- 
ing a  threat  that,  if  a  bill  reducing  the 
sugar  duty  should  be  brought  in  for  pas- 
sage, they  would  join  the  Democrats  in 
voting  for  the  Babcock  bill,  which  re- 
duces or  repeals  the  duties  on  steel  prod- 
ucts. Their  argument  was  that  the 
Western  farmer,  having  been  taxed  for 
many  years  to  protect  Eastern  industries, 
should  not  now  be  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion given  by  the  tariflf  to  a  new  and 
purely  agricultural  industry. — Seiior  T. 
Estrada  Palma  was  formally  elected 
President  of  Cuba,  on  the  24th  ult.,  by  the 
Electoral  College,  with  Dr.  Luis  Estevez 
as  Vice-President.  Among  the  Senators 
elected  are  four  followers  of  General 
Maso,  in  Puerto  Principe.  It  is  thought 
that  the  inauguration  of  President  Palma 
will  take  place  on  or  about  May  ist.  If  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar  must 
await  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  a 
commercial  treaty  after  that  date,  relief 
will  be  offered  too  late  to  save  the  Cuban 
planter. 


The  Visit  of 
Prince  Henry 


Prince  Henry  speaks  Eng- 
lish very  well,  of  course ; 
and  on  his  voyage  to  New 
York  he  took  the  precaution  to  enrich  his 
English  vocabulary  with  a  few  express- 
ive Americanisms.  Among  these,  as  he 
said,  was  the  verb  "  to  hustle ;  "  and  he 
was  destined  to  learn  by  experience  the 
meaning  of  it,  while  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  program  that  had  been  laid  out 
for   him.     Entertainments,    official    calls 


and  various  "  functions,"  all  in  quick  suc- 
cession, have  been  the  rule  for  him  by 
day,  followed  by  troubled  sleep  at  night 
on  a  railway  train,  beginning  at  about  2 
A.  M.  Thus,  after  the  elaborate  State 
dinner  at  the  White  House  on  Monday 
evening,  he  boarded  his  special  train  for 
New  York,  preceded  by  the  President  in 
another  special  train ;  and  upon  their  ar- 
rival at  Jersey  City  both  parties  hastened 
down  to  Shooter's  Island,  where  the 
Kaiser's  schooner  was  to  be  launched.  It 
was  a  rainy  day,  but  the  affair  was  thor- 
oughly successful.  Miss  Alice  cut  the 
restraining  rope  with  her  silver  hatchet, 
broke  the  traditional  bottle  of  wine  over 
the  schooner's  bow,  and  received  from 
the  absent  Kaiser  a  beautiful  bracelet 
bearing  his  portrait  in  diamonds.  The 
President  swung  his  hat  and  called  for 
three  cheers  for  the  Kaiser;  the  Prince 
swung  his  in  a  call  for  cheers  for  the 
President's  daughter;  and  then  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  Prince  cheered  each 
other.  Then  the  royal  visitor  came  up 
the  bay  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  a  beautiful  box,  to  dine  with  Mayor 
Low  and  one  hundred  prominent  citizens 
at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  and  to  enjoy  a 
gala  night  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  where  the  stars  of  Manager 
Grau's  great  company  sang  to  an  audi- 
ence that  glittered  with  diamonds  in  an 
auditorium  in  which  the  resources  of  the 
decorator's  art  had  been  exhausted.  It 
was  very  late  when  the  Prince  arrived 
once  more  at  his  quarters  on  the  "  Ho- 
henzoUern,"  and  sought  a  little  rest  to 
prepare  him  for  the  ordeal  of  the  morrow, 
when  he  was  to  meet  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry and  1,200  American  editors. 


He  Meets  the  Captains 
.  of  Industry 


It  was  the  desire 
of  the  Kaiser 
that  his  brother 
should  meet  the  captains  of  American 
industry — the  men  representing  achieve- 
ment in  industry  and  commerce.  This 
was  made  known  to  Ambassador  Von 
Holleben,  who  procured  the  aid  of  Ed- 
ward D.  Adams  (formerly  fiscal  agent 
of  the  German  Government),  and  L.  M. 
Goldberger,  Royal  Privy  Councillor  of 
Commerce  to  the  Emperor,  and  recently 
a  resident  of  New  York.  Quite  natural- 
ly, these  gentlemen  enlisted  the  services 
of  J.   Pierpont   Morgan,   who,   in   asso- 
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ciation  with  them  and  ten  representative 
capitalists,  selected  the  one  hundred  cap- 
tains of  industry  and  invited  the  Prince 
to  meet  them  at  luncheon.  At  that  meet- 
ing the  Prince  sat  at  the  right  hand  of 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Ambassador  Von  Hol- 
leben  at  his  left.  Among  the  special 
guests  were  Rear-Admiral  Evans,  Gen- 
eral Corbin  and  the  Presidents  and  Gen- 
eral Managers  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can and  North  German  Lloyds  steam- 
ship companies.  Ninety-two  of  the  one 
hundred  selected  "  captains  "  were  pres- 
ent. We  give  their  names  below,  pre- 
ceded by  those  of  the  twelve  hosts,  who 
certainly  deserve  to  be  counted  with 
them: 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Banker;  railroad  capital- 
ist. 

William  K.  Vanderbilt.     Railroad  capitalist. 

William  Rockefeller.  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  railroads. 

James  Stillman.  President  of  the  National 
City  Bank. 

Morris  K.  Jesup.  President  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

George  F.  Baker.  President  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Edward  D.    Adams.     Railroad  capitalist. 

John  Claflin.     Merchant. 

Alexander  E.  Orr.  President  of  Rapid  Transit 
Commission. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt.  Iron  manufacturer;  ex- 
Mayor. 

Elbert  H.  Gary.  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

Levi  P.  Morton.  Banker ;  formerly  Vice- 
President. 

Edward  G.  Acheson,  Niagara  Falls.  Inventor 
of  Carborundum  and  of  a  process  of  making 
graphite  artificially. 

James  W.  Alexander,  New  York.  President  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Chicago.  President  of  Ar- 
mour &  Co.,  meat  packers. 

George  F.  Baer,  Reading,  Pa.  Railroad  Presi- 
dent and  corporate  representative  of  the 
largest  anthracite  coal  interests. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Washington.  Pro- 
duced the  first  successful  speaking  telephone. 

Edward  J.  Berwind,  New  York.  Financier 
and  representative  of  bituminous  coal  in- 
terests. 

J.  S.  Billings,  New  York.  Director  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library;  Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  A.; 
author. 

Eliphalet  W.  Bliss,  New  York.  Inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  machinery. 

Emil  L.  Boas,  New  York.  American  manager 
of  the  Hamburg-Amerjcan  steamship  linp. 


Frederick  G.  Bourne,  New  York.  President 
of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company. 

Henry  P.  Bowditch,  Boston.  Physiologist  and 
educator. 

John  A.  Brashear,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Inventor 
and  maker  of  astral  spectroscopes  and  other 
astronomical  instruments. 

Alexander  E.  Brown,  Cleveland.  Inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  labor-saving  machinery  for 
mines,  docks,  steel  works,  etc. 

Charles  F.  Brush,  Cleveland.  Inventor; 
founder  of  the  electric  arc  lighting  industry 
in  America. 

Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Chicago.  Architect  in 
chief  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

Adolphus  Busch,  St.  Louis.     Brewer. 

Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  Philadelphia.  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Frank  Woodbridge  Cheney,  South  Manches- 
ter, Conn.     Silk  manufacturer. 

Duane  H.  Church,  Waltham,  Mass.  Mechani- 
cal superintendent  of  the  Waltham  Watch 
Company. 

Charles  F.  Clark,  New  York,  Organizer  and 
President  of  the  Bradstreet  commercial 
credit  company. 

William  B.  Cogswell,  Syracuse.  Leading 
manufacturer  of  soda  products. 

John  H.  Converse,  Philadelphia.  Represents 
the   Baldwin   Locomotive   Works. 

Charles  H.  Cramp,  Philadelphia.  Head  of 
Cramps'  shipbuilding  works. 

Francis  B.  Crocker,  New  York.  Professor  of 
electrical  engineering  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Charles  Deering,  Chicago.  Leading  manufac- 
turer of  grain-harvesting  machinery. 

Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  New  York.  Leader 
in  the  improvement  of  typography. 

William  E.  Dodge,  New  York.  Merchant, 
and  engaged  in  the  production  of  metals. 

John  F.  Dryden,  Newark.  President  of  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company. 

J.  B.  Duke,  New  York.  President  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company. 

William  H.  Dunwoody,  Minneapolis.  Manu- 
facturer of  flour. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  New  Jersey.  Inventor  of 
the  incandescent  light,  etc. 

Anton  F.  Eilers,  Brooklyn.  Metallurgist  and 
mining  engineer. 

Marshall  Field,  Chicago.  Wholesale  mer- 
chant and  financier. 

Stuyvesant  Fish,  New  York.  President  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 

David  R.  Francis,  St.  Louis.  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Purch-ise  Exposition. 

John  Fritz,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  Nestor  of 
American  iron  and  steel  industries. 

George  J.  Gould,  Lakewood.  President  of 
railroad   and   telegraph  companies. 

Clement  A.  Griscom,  Philadelphia.  Founder 
and  President  of  the  International  Naviga- 
tion Company. 
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James  B.  Grant,  Denver.  Metallurgist,  mining 
engineer  and  smelter. 

James  D.  Hague,  New  York.  Geologist,  min- 
ing engineer  and  expert  adviser. 

Charles  M.  Hall,  Niagara  Falls.  Inventor; 
manufacturer  of  aluminum. 

Edward  H.  Harriman,  New  York.  Controlling 
executive  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway  sys- 
tem. 

Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  New  York.  Sugar  re- 
finer. 

Marvin  Hughitt,  Chicago.  President  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  system. 

Julian  Kennedy,  Pittsburg.  Expert  engineer 
and  manufacturer  of  steel. 

Samuel  P.  Langley,  Washington.  Astrono- 
mer, inventor  and  maker  of  flying  machines. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Chicago.  President  of 
the  Pullman  Car  Company. 

Johnstone  Livingston,  New  York.  A  Nestor 
of  the  express  business. 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  Chicago.  Wholesale 
merchant  and  financier. 

John  A.  McCall,  New  York.  President  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

John  Markle,  Jeddo,  Pa.  Leading  miner  and 
shipper  of  anthracite  coal. 

Samuel  Mather,  Cleveland.  Director  of  coal 
and  iron  mining  companies. 

J.  Rogers  Maxwell,  New  York.  Manufacturer 
of  cement. 

Charles  S.  Mellen,  St.  Paul.  President  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

George  W.  Melville,  Washington.  Rear  Ad- 
miral ;  naval  engineer  and  designer  of  war 
ships. 

Albert  A.  Michelson,  Chicago.  Professor  of 
physics. 

Darius  O.  Mills,  New  York.  President  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company;  mine  owner 
and  financier. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Philadelphia.  Physician 
and  novelist. 

Charles  A.  Moore,  New  York.  Manufacturer 
of  machine  tools. 

George  S.  Morrison,  New  York.  Bridge  en- 
gineer. 

Henry  Morton,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Organized 
and  now  controls  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Simon   Newcomb,   Washington.     Astronomer. 

Frederick  Pabst,  Milwaukee.     Brewer. 

William  B.  Parsons,  New  York.  Engineer 
of  the  new  underground  railway. 

Edward  C.  Pickering,  Cambridge.  As- 
tronomer. 

Albert  A.  Pope,  Boston.  Pioneer  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bicycle  industry. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Boston.     President  of  the 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Michael  A.  Pupin,  New  York.     Professor  and 

electrical  inventor. 
Ira  Rcmsen,  Baltimore.     Chemist,  and  Presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Edwin  Reynolds,  Milwaukee.  Inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  steam  engines. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  New  York.  President 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Washington  A.  Roebling,  New  York.  Maker 
of  suspension  bridge  cables. 

Henry  H.  Rogers,  New  York.  Standard  Oil 
Company,  mining,  and  railroads. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  New  York.  President  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab,  New  York.  Represents 
the  North  German  Lloyds  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

Irving  M.  Scott,  San  Francisco.     Shipbuilder. 

Coleman  Sellers,  Philadelphia.  Mechanical 
engineer. 

Samuel  Spencer,  New  York.  President  of 
several  southern  railroad  companies. 

Frank  J.  Sprague,  New  York.  Electrical  en- 
gineer. 

C.  P.  Steinmetz,  Schenectady.     Electrician. 

Nikola  Tesla,  New  York.  Electrician  and  in- 
ventor. 

Elihu  Thomson,  Swampscott,  Mass.  Founder 
of  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Robert  R.  Thurston,  Ithaca.  Consulting  en- 
gineer and  educator. 

Herbert  H.  Vreeland,  New  York.  President 
of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Charles  D.  Walcott,  Washington.  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey. 

John  G.  Walker,  Washington.  Rear  Admiral 
and  President  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission. 

George  Gray  Ward,  New  York.  Managing 
director  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company's  lines. 

Levi  C.  Weir,  New  York.  President  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company. 

George  Westinghouse,  Pittsburg.  Inventor; 
President  of  various  air-brake  and  electric 
companies. 

l-:dward  Weston,  New  Jersey.  Electrician  and 
inventor. 

I'rederick  Weyerhauser,  St.  Paul.  Manufac- 
turer of  lumber;  the  largest  owner  of  tim- 
ber land. 

Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  Philadelphia.  Financier, 
and  owner  of  street  railway  systems. 

After  the  customary  toasts,  the  "  cap- 
tains," one  after  another,  were  presented 
to  the  Prince,  who  conversed  with  them 
informally  for  nearly  two  hours,  asking 
many  questions.  So  much  did  he  enjoy 
this  inquiry  as  to  the  methods  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  their  nation's 
greatness  in  commerce  and  industry  that 
he  remained  for  an  hour  after  the  time 
that  had  been  set  for  his  departiir*^. 
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Dining  with  I"  the  evening  the  Prince 
the  Editors  attended  a  reception  at  the 
club  house  of  the  Arion  So- 
ciety, and  reviewed  a  torchlight  proces- 
sion of  320  German  organizations.  It 
was  at  this  reception  that  he  urged  every 
German  who  had  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  be  as  loyal  and  as  good 
a  citizen  as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
remained  in  Germany.  From  the  Arion 
Club  house  he  went  to  the  great  banquet 
of  the  American  editors,  1,200  of  whom 
had  been  brought  together  by  the  Stoats 
Zeittmg,  of  New  York.  The  chief 
speakers  were  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the 
Tribune;  Charles  Emory  Smith,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press;  Herman  Ridder,  of 
the  Staats  Zeitung,  and  Charles  W. 
Knapp,  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Prince's  public  utter- 
ances had  been  very  brief  and  conven- 
tional, altho  always  marked  by  tact  and 
grace.  Speaking  to  the  press,  he  re- 
marked that  the  Kaiser  had  warned  him 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  newspaper 
men  in  the  United  States  "  rank  almost 
with  my  generals  in  command."  In  con- 
clusion, he  said : 

"  It  will  interest  you,  I  know,  to  learn 
something  about  the  nature  of  my  mission  to 
this  country.  The  facts  are  as  follows:  His 
Majesty,  the  German  Emperor,  has  minutely 
studied  the  recent  and  rapid  development  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  is  well  aware  that 
yours  is  a  fast  moving  nation.  My  visit  to 
your  country  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon 
as  such  an  act  of  courtesy  and  friendship  as  is 
usual  among  nations.  If  you  wish  to  grasp  a 
hand  that  is  a  friendly  one,  and  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  anything  but  mailed,  you 
have  only  got  to  look  for  it  on  the  other  side 
of  the  North  Atlantic  ocean,  and  you  will 
find  it  there." 

This  was  a  very  enjoyable  banquet.  At 
times  the  editors  were  all  singing  "  For 
he's  a  jolly  good  fellow."  Midnight 
found  the  Prince  in  Jersey  City,  starting 
for  Washington,  where,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  attended  the  services  in  mem- 
ory of  President  McKinley.  He  also 
went  down  to  Mt.  Vernon.  There  he 
laid  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Washington 
and  planted  a  little  linden  tree  by  the 
side  of  the  vault.  In  the  evening  he 
dined  informally  with  the  President  and 
his  family.  At  a  late  hour  on  Friday 
night  he  began  his  long  railway  journey, 
going  by  way  of  Pittsburg  and  Cincin- 
nati to  Chattanooga,  and  thence  to    St. 


Louis.  His  departure  was  preceded  by 
a  grand  banquet  at  the  German  Embassy. 
For  fifty  miles,  as  his  train  was  crossing 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  he  sat  in  the 
locomotive  cab  with  the  engineer.  At  the 
brief  stops  in  the  cities  on  the  route  his 
short  addresses  were  models  of  tact  and 
courtesy.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival 
at  New  York  the  Prince  has  commended 
himself  to  the  American  people  by  his 
sensible  appreciation  of  their  hospitality 
and  by  a  certain  democratic  ease  that  has 
made  everybody  his  friend  without  en- 
couraging in  any  one  a  disagreeable  fa- 
miliarity of  address. 


The  Philippine 
Islands 


The  Philippine  Tariff 
bill  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  last  week  by  a 
party  vote  of  46  to  26.  Mr.  Foraker's 
amendment,  making  the  reduction  of  the 
Dingley  duties  50  per  cent.,  instead  of 
25,  was  defeated  by  nearly  as  large  a 
majority,  but  the  division  was  not  on 
party  lines.  The  various  amendments  of 
the  Democrats  providing  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  islands,  disclaiming  a  pur- 
pose to  annex  them  permanently,  etc., 
were,  of  course,  rejected.  Upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoar  two  amendments  were 
adopted — one  providing  that  no  person 
on  the  islands  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  excepting  by  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  or  upon  an  open  confes- 
sion in  court;  and  the  other  preventing 
the  punishment  of  any  Filipino  for  re- 
fusing to  give  information  of  the  treason 
of  a  near  relative  (mother,  father,  son 
or  daughter).  Mr.  Tillman  and  Mr.  Mc- 
McLaurin,  being  in  contempt,  were  not 
permitted  to  vote.  As  to  their  right  to 
vote  there  was  a  sharp  debate,  in  which 
Senators  Turner,  Bailey  and  Patterson 
argued  that  the  right  could  not  law- 
fully be  taken  away.  The  decision  of 
the  chair,  however,  was  supported  by  a 
majority.  During  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion Prince  Henry  entered  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  was  seated  by  the  side  of 
the  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Frye.  All  the 
Senators  greeted  him  by  rising  and  with 
applause.  He  remained  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  Senate's  amendments  to 
the  bill  (which  came  from  the  House) 
have  been  accepted  in  conference. — The 
army  in  the  Philippines  is  rejoicing  over 
the  capture  of  General  Lucban.  the  brutal 
and   cruel   leader  of  the   insurgents  on 
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the  island  of  Samar.  There  now  re- 
mains at  large  only  one  prominent  in- 
surgent commander,  General  Malvar,  in 
Southern  Luzon ;  and  his  chief  officer, 
Cortez,  was  captured  last  week  in  La- 
guna  province.  There  are  few  insur- 
gents now  in  Laguna  or  Batangas,  but 
many  driven  from  those  provinces  have 
joined  the  ladrones  in  Cavite.  Governor 
Trias,  of  that  province  ( formerly  an  in- 
surgent General),  is  pursuing  them,  and 
the  peaceful  natives  are  volunteering  to 
assist  him.  Secretary  Root  has  arranged 
for  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  army  in 
the  islands  to  32,000  men.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  friars'  lands  shall  be  acquired 
by  the  insular  government  by  purchase 
through  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  the  funds  to  be  raised 
by  an  issue  of  bonds.  The  Cooper  bill, 
pending  in  the  House,  provides  for  the 
acquisition  of  them  by  this  method. 

The  Merit  System      ^he  Commission  ap- 

in  Porto  Rico  P^V?!^"^  ^?  ^"7''^  ^"1 

codify    the    laws    of 

Porto  Rico  has  drafted  a  comprehensive 
code  of  provisions  for  the  establishment 
of  an  insular  and  local  Civil  Service 
based  on  the  merit  system.  The  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  is  about 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  island  to 
conduct  the  first  examinations.  The 
Governor  is  empowered  to  appoint  a 
Commissioner  to  make  and  enforce  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  admis- 
sion to,  promotion  in,  or  dismissal  from 
the  service.  He  also  has  full  power  to 
investigate  the  operation  of  the  law,  and 
to  that  end  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  Provision  is  made  for  open 
competitive  examinations  and  for  promo- 
tion based  upon  merit  and  seniority  in 
service.  Preference  is  to  be  given  where 
possible,  and  when  other  qualifications 
are  equally  possessed  by  the  candidates, 
to  natives  of  Porto  Rico.  The  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  and  the  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  government,  and  all 
the  appointees  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments, are  placed  in  the  unclassified 
service,  as  are  also  the  confidential  offi- 
cials in  the  several  departments.  The 
Civil  Service  code  contains  forty  sections 
and  provides  all  the  necessary  details. 
It  goes  into  effect  on  July  jst  ne^^t.     In 


presenting  the  results  of  its  labors  in  this 
direction  the  Code  Commission  said :  "  It 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those 
offices  of  a  political  character  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  of  a  purely  administra- 
tive nature  on  the  other.  The  proposed 
draft  contains  a  simple  distinction  of  this 
kind;  all  political  offices  have  been 
placed  in  the  unclassified  service  and  are 
therefore  not  subject  to  Civil  Service 
rules.  The  exemptions  made  by  the  law 
are  intended  to  relieve  the  system  of  any 
inelasticity  and  to  make  it  the  more  eas- 
ily adaptable  to  the  new  and  peculiar 
conditions  confronting  those  charged 
with  governing  the  island." 


Methodist  Union 
in  Australia 


The  union  of  all  the 
Methodist  Churches  in 
Australasia,  with  a 
single  unimportant  exception,  was  auto- 
matically consummated  when  the  clock 
struck  twelve  at  midnight  on  December 
31st,  1901.  The  united  Church  came 
into  being  with  the  new  year,  under  the 
new  title  of  "  The  Methodist  Church  of 
Australasia."  The  actual  work  of  union 
has  taken  rather  more  than  seven  years 
to  accomplish,  which  is  not  a  long  period 
when  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the 
interests  affected  are  taken  into  account. 
A  good  many  years  had  been  spent  in 
preliminary  discussions,  with  more  or 
less  earnestness,  before  it  was  felt  that 
the  subject  was  ripe  for  decisive  action. 
This  was  taken  in  May,  1894,  when  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  adopted  a  basis  of 
union  and  empowered  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences to  act  upon  it  within  their  own 
bounds.  New  Zealand  exercised  this 
power  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  per- 
haps a  little  too  hastily,  for  there  alone 
the  work  is  incomplete.  The  Primitive 
Methodists  declined  the  overtures  that 
were  made,  but,  it  is  reported,  are  be- 
coming conscious  that  their  isolation  is 
anomalous,  and  will  shortly  come  in. 
Queensland  came  next  in  1898,  and 
South  Australia,  which  then  included 
Western  Australia,  followed  in  1900. 
The  Victoria  and  Tasmania  Conference 
of  1898  resolved  on  union  and  fixed 
January  ist,  1902,  as  the  ecclesiastical 
date,  and  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
when  it  agreed  to  union,  chose  the  same 
time.  Accordingly  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  last  year  passed  *  series  of  rcso 
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lutions  giving  full  and  legal  effect  to  the 
acts  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  provid- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  the  new  title,  and 
thus  adding  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
work.  The  Methodist  Church  of  Aus- 
tralasia has  a  great  opportunity  before 
it  in  the  newly  established  Common- 
wealth. About  one-ninth  of  the  people 
are  reckoned  as  its  adherents,  the  pro- 
portion varying  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ierent  States,  and  its  agencies  are  to  be 
iound  everywhere.  In  secondary  edu- 
ication  it  takes  an  excellent  position,  its 
.colleges  being  well  equipped  and  highly 
successful ;  but  its  chief  glory  is  in  its 
extensive  missions.  By  its  aid  the  Ton- 
gan  group  of  islands  has  become  an  or- 
ganized kingdom  and  that  of  Fiji  raised 
from  savage  cannibalism  to  the  status  of 
a  British  colony.  It  has  missions  in 
Samoa,  the  large  islands  of  New  Britain 
and  New  Ireland  and  British  New 
Guinea,  and  is  about  to  establish  mission 
stations  among  the  fierce  and  intractable 
Solomon  islanders. 


Labor  Troubles  in 
Latin  Europe 


Work  has  been  re- 
sumed in  most  of  the 
factories  and  busi- 
ness houses  of  Barcelona  and  tranquillity 
prevails,  altho  the  precautions  for  main- 
taining order  have  not  been  relaxed.  The 
ironmasters  have  made  a  compromise 
with  their  men  on  a  basis  of  nine  and  a 
half  hours'  work  a  day,  and  many  small 
employers  promised  to  pay  their  em- 
ployees the  full  wages  for  the  week  they 
were  idle  if  they  would  return  to  work. 
The  condition  of  many  of  the  workmen 
is  distressing,  as  the  societies  to  which 
they  belong  are  without  funds  and  they 
have  suffered  from  privation.  The  Al- 
calde of  Barcelona  states  publicly  that 
the  number  of  killed  in  the  rioting  since 
February  17th  was  fifty-six — a  much 
lower  figure  than  the  unauthentic  reports 
gave  out ;  but  the  number  of  wounded 
cannot  be  estimated. — Stringent  meas- 
ures are  being  taken  in  Italy  to  prevent 
the  railway  employees  from  joining  a 
general  strike.  Warships  have  been  or- 
dered from  Spezia  to  Naples,  Leghorn 
and  Genoa ;  and  at  Turin  and  elsewhere 
the  Government  has  issued  a  decree  call- 
ing to  the  colors  all  railroad  employees 
belonging  to  the  mobile  and  territorial 
armies.  It  is  said  that  the  call  has  been 
generally  obeyed.     Accurate  news  of  the 


state  of  affairs  is  not  easily  obtained,  as 
the  Government  is  rigorously  censoring 
telegrams,  and  private  individuals  are 
not  even  allowed  to  use  the  telephones. — 
In  France  nothing  worse  has  happened 
than  a  riotous  demonstration  of  unem- 
ployed persons  near  the  Labor  Exchange 
in  Paris,  stirred  up  by  a  large  infusion  of 
anarchists  and  "  uncompromising  social- 
ists." There  was  a  fight  with  the  police, 
in  which  a  few  were  severely  injured. 


.,      ,     .         ,     Great  Britain  is  awaiting 

Manchuria  and  .  .        .    .  ,      ,         ,      " 

c,.       rr.  With     mterest     to     hear 

Shan   rung  td        •         -ii 

what  answer  Russia  will 

make  to  the  American  note  protesting 
against  the  granting  of  any  exclusive 
rights  in  Manchuria.  Meanwhile  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  replying  to  a  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  the 
Government  had  received  assurances 
from  Russia  that  the  rights  of  foreigners 
would  remain  inviolate  at  New  Chwang, 
an  open  port.  But,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  Morrison  to  the  London 
Times,  Russia  continues  to  tighten  her 
grip  on  the  province,  altho  uneasy  on  ac- 
count of  the  animosity  of  the  Chinese 
against  the  Russians,  which  increases  in 
intensity,  and  because  the  Japanese  are 
suspected  of  smuggling  in  arms  from 
Korea.  The  Russians  avow  they  will  not 
restore  the  railway  or  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Manchuria  to  the  Chinese  until 
the  international  rule  at  Tientsin  comes 
to  an  end.  Dr.  Morrison  calculates  that 
Russia  has  63,000  troops  in  Manchuria. 
Building  operations  at  Harbin,  the  Rus- 
sian headquarters,  go  on  apace.  As  re- 
gards the  other  disputed  Province  of 
China,  Shan  Tung,  it  is  apparent  that 
Germany  is  making  haste  during  the 
Manchurian  discussion  to  conclude  the 
treaty  which  will  give  her  exclusive  min- 
ing privileges  throughout  five  zones  of 
the  region.  This  means  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Shan  Tung  will  be  closed 
to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Already  Germany  mo- 
nopolizes the  railway  construction  there, 
all  the  material  being  bought  in  Ger- 
many; and  Mr.  Balfour,  on  behalf  on 
Great  Britain,  has  taken  it  on  himself  to 
promise  that  his  Government  will  not  dis- 
turb this  monopoly  by  building  a  railway 
inland  from  Wei-hai-wei.  Germany,  it 
is  said,  bases  her  claims  on  the  fact  that 
a  note  from  Baron  von  Ketteler,  of  May 
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15th,  1900,  demanding  these  exclusive 
rights  was  never  answered,  for  she  could 
not  in  justice  to  herself  withdraw  any  de- 
mand made  by  her  murdered  Minister. 
Such  claims,  however,  stand  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  an  agreement  drawn  up  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  October 
1 6th,  1900. 

^.     ^,.  The     Chinese     indemnity. 

The  Chinese  ...  j    ^      / 

.   ,       .  which  was  supposed  to  be 

Indemnity  ,,,     , 

settled,     now     presents     a 

new  problem  for  solution.  According 
to  Article  VI  of  the  Protocol  the  total 
indemnity  to  be  paid  by  China  was  450,- 
000,000  taels,  which  was  to  be  divided 
in  the  proportion  of  8  parts  to  Japan, 
II  to  England,  7  to  America,  15.7  to 
France,  20  to  Germany,  i  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  2  to  Belgium,  6  to  Italy,  o.i 
to  Spain,  0.2  to  Holland,  and  29  to  Rus- 
sia. Since  then  Germany  has  curiously 
discovered  that  she  placed  her  claims  too 
low  and  now  demands  an  increase  of 
some  10,000,000  taels.  This,  of  course, 
throws  the  whole  arrangement  into  con- 
fusion. The  second  monthly  installment 
of  the  indemnity  fell  due  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  but  the  question  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  money  is  at  a  deadlock.  The 
members  of  the  International  Bankers' 
Commission  cannot  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, the  diplomatic  body  at  Peking  de- 
clines to  discuss  the  matter  further,  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  telegraph  to  the 
respective  Governments  for  instruction. 
The  United  States  has  proposed  to  the 
Powers  concerned  a  pro  rata  reduction 
of  claims,  so  as  to  maintain  the  total 
within  the  sum  granted  by  the  Protocol. 
To  such  a  reduction  the  British  Govern- 
ment objects  on  the  ground  that  its  claim 
represented  originally  an  irreducible 
minimum,  as  the  British  private  claims 
were  carefully  investigated  by  a  special 
commission  and  greatly  reduced,  where- 
as no  such  action  was  taken  by  the  other 
Powers. 

The  Chinese     Perhaps   not  many   people 

T^        ^  understand    the    complica- 

Dynasty  .  ,  .  ,         ,     ,  ,  , 

tions      which      hold      the 

Dowager  Empress  of  China  in  her  posi- 
tion of  power.  The  fact  is  that  no 
Chinaman  is  supposed  to  rest  happily  in 
his  grave  unless  he  has  a  son,  actual  or 
adopted,  to  perform  the  annual  worship 


at  his  tomb  and  supply  him  with  what  is 
necessary  to  his  life  in  the  world  of 
shadows.  Now  when  the  last  Emperor, 
Tung  Chih,  died,  leaving  no  heir,  his 
wife  soon  followed  him  to  the  tomb,  and 
the  two  Empress  Dowagers  made  them- 
selves joint  regents  of  the  empire.  They 
should  properly  have  selected  for  Em- 
peror a  prince  standing  to  Tung  Chih  in 
the  relation  of  a  nephew,  who  might  have 
been  adopted  as  Tung  Chih's  son  and 
perform  the  duties  owed  by  a  son  to  a 
deceased  father.  The  present  Empress 
Dowager,  however,  who  was  the  strong- 
er of  the  two  regents,  selected  a  son  of 
her  brother-in-law.  Prince  Chun,  who 
was  made  Emperor  under  the  name  of 
Kuang  Hsu.  But  Kuang  Hsu  was  the 
first  cousin  of  the  deceased  Emperor  and 
therefore  of  the  same  generation,  so  that 
he  could  not  be  adopted  as  a  son.  For 
this  reason  his  appointment  was  strong- 
ly objected  to,  and  a  distinguished  cen- 
sor, Wu  Tu,  even  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
mit suicide  rather  than  live  and  see  such 
an  outrage  committed.  The  Empress 
Dowager  was  forced  to  draw  up  a  sol- 
emn covenant,  which  was  sealed  by 
Kuang  Hsu's  sponsors  (he  himself  was 
only  four  years  old  at  the  time),  where- 
by as  soon  as  Kuang  Hsu  had  a  son  that 
son  was  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  as  the 
direct  heir,  not  of  his  real  father,  but  of 
his  uncle  Tung  Chih,  and  Kuang  Hsu 
was  to  abdicate,  his  reign  being  treated 
as  an  interregnum.  Now  Kuang  Hsu,  it 
is  said,  can  never  have  a  son ;  he  can,  of 
course,  adopt  an  heir,  but  this  would  not 
settle  the  succession  to  Tung  Chih.  To 
solve  the  difficulty  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager was  persuaded  by  Prince  Tuan  to 
proclaim  his  son,  Pu  Chun,  heir  ap- 
parent; but  this  young  man  proved  such 
a  scapegrace  that  it  was  necessary  to 
depose  him.  The  plan  then  favored  by 
the  Empress  Dowager  was  the  sudden 
recall  of  Prince  Chun,  the  Emperor's 
younger  brother,  from  his  mission  to  the 
West.  This  prince  is  to  be  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Yung  Lu,  the  Empress 
Dowager  being  determined  to  keep  the 
succession  in  her  own  family.  If  Prince 
Chun  has  a  son  that  son  will  be  pro- 
claimed heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and 
heir  not  to  the  uncle,  the  present  Em- 
peror Kuang  Hsu,  but  to  Tung  Chih, 
and  the  present  reign  will  be  counted  as 
an  interregnum. 


Od( 


SUNG    AT   THE    DEDICATION    OF    THE    HAVERHILL    ACADEMY,    APRIL   3otb,    1872 

Air— "  Pillar  of  Glory" 

By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

[At  the  age  of  nineteen  John  G.  Whittier  became  a  student  in  the  Haverhill  Academy.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
lived  on  an  isolated  farm  and  had  attended  only  the  district  school.  A  teacher  of  this  school  lent  him  a  copy  of 
Burns's  poems,  the  study  of  which  led  him  to  try  his  hand  at  versification.  Several  of  his  poems  had  been  published 
in  a  Newburyport  paper  before  the  opening  of  the  new  academy,  giving  him  a  local  reputation  which  caused  his 
selection  as  the  writer  of  the  ode  to  be  sung  at  the  dedication.  So  far  as  I  know  this  ode  has  never  been  printed,  but 
I  have  rceently  come  into  possession  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  it.  It  is  interesting  as  an  early  specimen  of  his  skill  in 
versification.     He  was  a  student  in  this  academy  only  during  its  first  year.  — S.  T.  Pickard.] 

HAIL,  Star  of  Science!  come  forth  in  thy  splendor, 
lUumine  these  walls — let  them  evermore  be 
A  shrine  where  thy  votaries  their  offerings  may  tender, 
Hallowed  by  genius,  and  sacred  to  thee. 
Warmed  by  thy  genial  glow, 
Here  let  thy  laurels  grow 
Greenly  for  those  wha  rejoice  at  thy  name. 
Here  let  thy  spirit  rest, 
Thrilling  the  ardent  breast, 
Rousing  the  .soul  with  the  promise  of  fame. 

Companion  of  Freedom !  the  light  of  her  story. 
Wherever  her  voice  at  thine  altar  is  known, 
There  shall  no  cloud  of  oppression  come  o'er  thee, 
No  envious  tyrant  thy  splendor^  disown. 
Sons  of  the  proud  and  free 
Joyous  shall  cherish  thee 
Long  as  their  banners  in  triumph  shall  wave, 
And  from  this  peerless  hight 
Ne'er  shall  thy  orb  of  light 
Sink,  but  to  set  on  Liberty's  grave. 

Smile,  then,  upon  us;  on  hearts  that  have  never 

Bowed  down  'neath  oppression's  unhallowed  control. 
Spirit  of  Science !  O,  crown  our  endeavor. 

Here  shed  thy  beams  on  the  night  of  the  soul ; 
Then  shall  thy  sons  entwine 
Here  for  thy  sacred  shrine, 
Wreaths  that  shall  flourish  through  ages  to  come ; 
Bright  in  thy  temple  seen, 
Robed  in  immortal  green. 
Fadeless  memorials  of  genius  shall  bloom. 
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[Maurice  Maeterlinck,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  is  the  famous  Belgian  symbolist,  whose  writings  have 
received  such  high  praise  as  well  as  censure.  He  is  the  author  of  many  plays,  verses  and  essays,  his  recent  "  The 
Life  of  the  Bee  ''  being  rated  as  one  of  the  most  notable  books  of  the  past  decade. — EDroR  ] 


I. 

OUR  past  stretches  behind  us  in  long 
perspective.  It  slumbers  in  the 
distance  like  a  deserted  city 
shrouded  in  mist.  A  few  peaks  mark 
its  boundary  and  soar  predominant  into 
the  air ;  a  few  important  acts  stand  out  like 
towers,  some  with  the  light  still  upon 
them,  others  half  ruined  and  slowly  de- 
caying beneath  the  weight  of  oblivion. 
The  trees  are  bare,  the  walls  crumble  and 
shadow  slowly  steals  over  all.  Every- 
thing seems  to  be  dead  there,  and  rigid, 
save  only  when  memory,  slowly  decom- 
posing, lights  it  for  an  instant  with  an 
illusory  gleam.  But  apart  from  this  ani- 
mation, derived  from  our  expiring  recol- 
lections, all  would  appear  to  be  definitive- 
ly motionless,  immutable  for  ever ;  divid- 
ed from  present  and  future  by  a  river 
that  shall  not  again  be  crossed. 

In  reality  it  is  alive,  and,  for  many  of 
us,  endowed  with  a  profounder,  more 
ardent  life  than  either  present  or  future. 
In  reality  this  dead  city  is  often  the  hot- 
bed of  our  existence ;  and  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  in  which  men  return  to  it 
shall  some  find  all  their  wealth  there,  and 
others  lose  what  they  have. 

II. 

Our  ideas  on  the  past  have  much  in 
common  with  our  ideas  on  love  and  hap- 
piness, destiny,  justice,  and  most  of  the 
vague,  but,  therefore,  not  less  potent 
spiritual  organisms  that  stand  for  the 
mighty  forces  we  obey.  Our  ideas  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  ready  made  by 
our  predecessors ;  and  even  when  our 
second  consciousness  wakes,  and,  proud 
in  its  conviction  that  henceforth  nothing 
shall  be  accepted  blindly,  proceeds  most 
carefully  to  investigate  these  ideas,  it  will 
squander  its  time  questioning  those  that 
with  loud  voice  shout  in  its  ear,  and  pay 
no  heed  to  the  others  close  by  that  as 
yet,  perhaps,  have  said  nothing.  Nor 
have  we,  as  a  rule,  far  to  go  to  discover 
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these  others.  They  are  in  us,  and  of  us ; 
they  wait  for  us  to  address  them.  They 
are  not  idle,  notwithstanding  their  si- 
lence. Amid  the  noise  and  babble  of  the 
crowd  they  are  tranquilly  directing  a 
portion  of  our  real  life;  and  as  they  are 
nearer  to  truth  than  their  self-satisfied 
sisters,  they  will  often  be  far  more  sim- 
ple, and  far  more  beautiful,  too. 

III. 

Among  the  most  stubborn  of  these 
ready-made  ideas  are  those  that  preside 
over  our  conception  of  the  past  and  ren- 
der it  a  force  as  imposing  and  rigid  as 
destiny;  a  force  that,  indeed,  becomes 
destiny  working  backward,  with  its 
hand  outstreatched  to  the  destiny  that 
burrows  ahead,  to  which  it  transmits  the 
last  link  of  our  chains.  The  one  thrusts 
us  back,  the  other  urges  us  forward,  with 
the  same  irresistible  brutality.  But  the 
brutality  of  the  past  is,  perhaps,  more 
terrible  and  more  alarming.  One  may 
disbelieve  in  destiny.  It  is  a  god  whose 
onslaught  many  have  never  experienced. 
But  no  one  would  dream  of  denying  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  past.  Sooner  or 
later  its  effect  must  inevitably  be  felt. 
Those  even  who  refuse  to  admit  the  in- 
tangible will  credit  the  past,  which  their 
finger  can  touch,  with  all  the  mystery, 
the  influence,  the  sovereign  intervention, 
whereof  they  have  stripped  the  powers 
that  they  have  dethroned ;  thus  rendering 
it  the  almost  unique  and,  therefore,  more 
dreadful  god  of  their  depopulated  Olym- 
pus. 

IV. 

The  force  of  the  past  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  heaviest  that  weigh  upon  men  and  in- 
cline them  to  sadness.  And  yet  there  is 
none  more  docile,  more  eager  to  follow 
the  direction  we  could  so  readily  give  did 
we  but  know  how  best  to  avail  ourselves 
of  this  docility.  In  reality,  if  we  think 
of  it,  the  past  belongs  to  us  quite  as  much 
as  the  present,  and  is  far  more  malleable 
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than  the  future.  Like  the  past,  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  future,  its 
existence  is  all  in  our  thoughts,  and  our 
hand  controls  it ;  nor  is  this  true  only 
of  our  material  past,  wherein  there  are 
ruins  that  we  perhaps  can  restore,  but 
also  of  those  regions  that  are  closed  to 
our  tardy  desire  for  atonement,  and 
above  all  of  our  moral  past,  and  of  what 
we  consider  to  be  most  irreparable  there. 

V. 

"  The  past  is  past,"  we  say,  and  it  is 
not  true ;  the  past  is  always  present.  "  We 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  our  past,"  we 
sigh ;  and  it  is  not  true ;  the  past  bears 
our  burden.  "  Nothing  can  wipe  out  the 
past ;"  and  it  is  not  true ;  the  least  effort 
of  will  sends  present  and  future  travel- 
ing over  the  past,  to  efface  whatever  we 
bid  them  efface.  "  The  indestructible, 
irreparable,  immutable  past ! "  And 
that  is  no  truer  than  the  rest.  In  those 
who  speak  thus  it  is  the  present  that  is 
immutable  and  knows  not  how  to  repair. 
"  My  past  is  wicked,  it  is  sorrowful, 
empty,"  we  say  again,  "  as  I  look  back 
I  can  see  no  moment  of  beauty,  of  happi- 
ness or  love ;  I  see  nothing  but  wretched 
ruins.  .  ."  And  that  is  not  true,  for 
you  behold  precisely  what  you  yourself 
place  there  at  the  moment  your  eyes  rest 
upon  it. 

VI. 

Our  past  depends  entirely  upon  our 
present,  and  is  constantly  changing  with 
it.  Our  past  is  contained  in  our  mem- 
ory ;  and  this  memory  of  ours,  that  feeds 
on  our  heart  and  brain,  and  is  incessant- 
ly swayed  by  them,  is  the  most  variable 
thing  in  the  world,  the  least  independent, 
and  the  most  impressionable.  Our  chief 
concern  with  the  past,  that  which  truly 
remains  and  forms  part  of  us,  is  not 
what  we  have  done  or  the  adventures 
we  have  met  with,  but  the  moral  re- 
actions that  bygone  events  are  producing 
within  us  at  this  very  moment,  the  in- 
ward being  that  they  have  helped  to 
form ;  and  these  reactions,  whence  there 
arises  our  sovereign,  intimate  being,  are 
wholly  governed  by  the  manner  in  which 
we  regard  past  events,  and  vary  as  the 
moral  substance  varies  that  they  encoun- 
ter in  us.  But  with  every  step  in  ad- 
vance that  our  feelings  or  intellect  take 
will  come  a  change  in  this  moral  sub- 
stance ;  and  then,  on  the  instant,  the  most 


immutable  facts,  that  seemed  to  be 
graven  forever  on  the  stone  and  bronze 
of  the  past,  will  assume  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent aspect,  will  return  to  life  and  leap 
into  movement,  bringing  us  vaster  and 
more  courageous  counsels,  dragging 
memory  with  them  in  their  ascent;  and 
what  was  once  a  mass  of  ruin,  molder- 
ing  in  the  darkness,  becomes  a  populous 
city  whereon  the  sun  shines  again. 

VII. 

We  have  an  arbitrary  fashion  of  es- 
tablishing a  certain  number  of  events 
behind  us.  We  relegate  them  to  the  hori- 
zon of  our  memory ;  and  having  set  them 
there,  we  tell  ourselves  that  they  form 
part  of  a  world  in  which  the  united  ef- 
forts of  all  mankind  could  not  wipe  away 
a  tear  or  cause  a  flower  to  raise  its  head. 
And  yet,  while  admitting  that  these 
events  have  passed  beyond  our  control, 
we  still,  with  the  most  curious  inconsist- 
ency, believe  that  they  have  full  control 
over  us.  Whereas  the  truth  is  that  they 
can  only  act  upon  us  to  the  degree  in 
which  we  have  renounced  our  right  to 
act  upon  them.  The  past  asserts  itself 
in  those  alone  whose  moral  growth  has 
ceased ;  then  only,  and  not  till  then,  does 
it  become  redoubtable.  From  that  mo- 
ment we  have,  indeed,  the  irreparable 
behind  us,  and  the  weight  of  what  we 
have  done  lies  heavy  upon  our  shoulders. 
But  so  long  as  the  life  of  our  mind  and 
character  flow  uninterruptedly  on,  so 
long  will  the  past  remain  in  suspense 
above  us ;  and,  as  the  glance  may  be  that 
we  send  toward  it,  will  it,  complaisant 
as  the  clouds  Hamlet  showed  to  Polonius, 
adopt  the  shape  of  the  hope  or  fear,  the 
peace  or  disquiet,  that  we  are  perfecting 
within  us. 

VIII. 

No  sooner  has  our  moral  activity 
weakened  than  accomplished  events  rush 
forward  and  assail  us ;  and  wo  to  him 
who  opens  the  door  to  them  and  permits 
them  to  take  possession  of  his  hearth! 
Each  one  will  vie  with  the  other  in  over- 
whelming him  with  the  gifts  best  calcu- 
lated to  shatter  his  courage.  It  matters 
not  whether  our  past  has  been  happy  and 
noble,  or  lugubrious  and  criminal,  the 
danger  shall  be  the  same  if  we  permit  it 
to  enter  us,  not  as  an  invited  guest,  but 
like  a  parasite  settling  upon  us.  The 
result  will  be  either  sterile  regret  or  im- 
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potent  remorse ;  and  remorse  and  regrets 
of  this  kind  are  equally  disastrous.     In 
order  to  draw   from  the  past  what  is 
precious    within    it — and    most    of    our 
wealth  is  there — we  must  go  to  it  at  the 
hour  when  we  are  strongest,  most  con- 
scious of  mastery;  enter  its  domain  and 
there  make  choice  of  what  we  require, 
discarding  the  rest  and  laying  our  com- 
mand upon  it  never  to  cross  our  thresh- 
old without  our  order.     Like  all  things 
that  only  can  live  at  the  cost  of  our 
spiritual  strength,  it  will  soon  acquire  the 
habit  of  obedience.     At  first,  perhaps,  it 
will  endeavor  to  resist.     It  will  have  re- 
course to  artifice  and  prayer.    It  will  try 
to  tempt  us,  to  cajole.     It  will  drag  for- 
ward frustrated  hopes  and  joys  that  are 
gone    forever,    broken    affections,    well- 
merited  reproaches,  expiring  hatred  and 
love  that  is  dead,  squandered  faith  and 
perished  beauty;  it  will  thrust  before  us 
all   that   once   had   been   the   marvelous 
essence  of  our  ardor  for  life,  and  point 
to  the  beckoning  sorrows,  decaying  hap- 
piness, that  now  haunt  the  ruin.    But  we 
shall  pass  by,  without  turning  our  head ; 
our  hand  shall  scatter  the  crowd  of  mem- 
ories, as  the  sage  Ulysses,  in  the  Cim- 
merian night,  with  his  sword  prevented 
the    shades — even    that    of    his    mother, 
whom  it  was  not  his  mission  to  question 
— from  approaching  the  black  blood  that 
would   for  an  instant  have  given  them 
life  and  speech.       We  shall  go  straight 
to  the  joy,  the  regret  or  remorse,  whose 
counsel  we  need ;  to  the  act  of  injustice 
we   desire  to  question   closely   in  order 
either  to  make  reparation,  if  such  still 
be  possible,  or  that  the  sight  of  the  wrong 
we  did,  whose  victims  have  ceased  to  be, 
may  give  us  the  force  we  require  to  be 
lifted  above  the  injustice  it  still  lies  in 
us  to  commit. 

IX. 

Yes,  even  tho  our  past  contain  crimes 
that  now  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
best  endeavors,  even  then,  if  we  consider 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  the 
vast  plane  of  each  human  existence,  these 
crimes  do  none  the  less  depart  from  our 
life  the  moment  we  feel  that  no  tempta- 
tion, no  power  on  earth  could  ever  induce 
us  to  commit  the  like  again.  The  world 
has  not  forgiven  them — there  is  but  little 
that  the  external  sphere  will  forget  or 
forgive — and  their  material  effects  will 


continue,  for  the  laws  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect are  other  than  those  which  govern 
our  consciousness.  At  the  tribunal  of 
our  personal  justice,  however — the  only 
tribunal  which  has  decisive  action  on  our 
inaccessible  life,  as  it  is  the  only  one 
whose  decrees  we  cannot  evade,  whose 
concrete  judgments  affect  us  down  to 
our  very  marrow — the  evil  action  that 
we  regard  from  a  loftier  plane  than  that 
at  which  it  was  committed,  becomes  an 
action  that  no  longer  exists  for  us  save 
in  so  far  as  it  may  serve  in  the  future  to 
render  our  fall  more  difficult;  nor  has  it 
the  right  to  raise  its  head  again  except 
at  the  moment  when  we  incline  once 
more  toward  the  abyss  it  guards. 

Bitter,  surely,  must  be  the  grief  of  him 
in  whose  past  there  are  acts  of  injustice 
whereof    every   avenue    now    is   closed ; 
who  is  no  longer  able  to  seek  out  his 
victims,    and    raise    them    and    comfort 
them.    To  have  abused  one's  strength  in 
order   to    despoil    some    feeble    creature 
who   has    definitely   succumbed   beneath 
the  blow,  to  have  callously  thrust  suf- 
fering upon  a  loving  heart,  or  merely 
misunderstood  and  passed  by  a  touching 
affection  that  offered  itself — these  things 
must   of   necessity   weigh   heavily   upon 
our  life,  and  induce  a  sorrow  within  us 
that  shall  not  readily  be  forgotten.    But 
it  depends  upon  the  actual  point  our  con- 
sciousness has  attained  whether  our  en- 
tire moral  destiny  shall  be  depressed,  or 
lifted,  beneath  this  burden.    Our  actions 
rarely  die ;   and  many  unjust  deeds  of 
ours  will,  therefore,  inevitably  return  to 
life  some  day  to  claim  their  due  and  start 
legitimate  reprisals.     They  will  find  our 
external  life  without  defense ;  but  before 
they  can  reach  the  inward  being  at  the 
center  of  that  life  they  must  first  listen 
to  the  judgment  we  have  already  passed 
upon  ourselves ;  and  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  that  judgment  will  the  at- 
titude be  of  these  mysterious  envoys,  who 
have  come  from  the  depths  where  cause 
and  effect  are  fixed  in  eternal  equilibrium. 
If  it  has  indeed  been   from  the  bights 
of  our  newly  acquired  consciousness  that 
we  have  questioned  ourselves,  and  con- 
demned, they  will  not  be  menacing  justi- 
ciaries whom  we  shall  suddenly  see  surg- 
ing in  from  all  sides,  but  benevolent  visit- 
ors, friends  whom  we  have  almost  ex- 
pected, and  they  will  draw  near  us  in  si- 
lence.    They  know  in  advance  that  the 
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man  before  them  is  no  longer  the  guilty 
creature  they  sought ;  and  in  lieu  of  ideas 
of  revolt,  despair,  and  hatred,  in  lieu  of 
punishments  that  degrade  and  kill,  it  will 
be  ennobling,  consoling,  purifying 
thought  and  penance  that  they  will  pour 
into  our  heart. 

X. 
The  things  which  differentiate  the 
happy  and  strong  from  those  who  weep 
and  will  not  be  consoled  all  derive  from 
the  one  same  principle  of  confidence  and 
ardor ;  and  of  these  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  able  to  recall  what  we  have  done 
or  suffered  is  far  more  important  than 
our  actual  sufferings  or  deeds.  No  past, 
viewed  by  itself,  can  appear  to  be  happy ; 
and  the  privileged  of  fate,  who  reflect 
on  what  remains  of  the  happy  years  that 
have  flown,  have  perhaps  more  reason 
for  sorrow  than  the  unfortunate  ones 
who  brood  over  the  dregs  of  a  life  of 
wretchedness.  Whatever  was  one  day 
and  now  has  ceased  to  be  makes  for  sad- 
ness ;  above  all,  whatever  was  very  happy 
and  very  beautiful.  The  object  of  our 
regrets — whether  these  revolve  around 
what  has  been  or  what  might  have  been 
— is,  therefore,  more  or  less  the  same  for 
all  men,  and  their  sorrow  should  be  the 
same.  It  is  not,  however;  in  one  case  it 
will  reign  uninterruptedly,  whereas  in 
another  it  will  appear  only  at  very  long 
intervals.  It  must,  therefore,  depend  on 
things  other  than  accomplished  facts.  It 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  men 
act  upon  these  facts.  The  conquerors  in 
this  world — those  who  waste  no  time  set- 
ting up  an  imaginary  irreparable  and  im- 
mutable athwart  their  horizon,  those  who 
seem  to  be  born  afresh  every  morning  in 
a  world  that  forever  awakes  anew  to  the 
future — these  know  instinctively  that 
what  appears  to  exist  no  longer  is  still 
existing  intact,  that  what  appeared  to  be 
ended  is  only  in  process  of  completion. 
They  know  that  the  years  time  has  taken 
from  them  are  still  in  travail ;  still,  under 
their  new  master,  obeying  the  old.  They 
know  that  their  past  is  forever  in  move- 
ment ;  that  the  yesterday  which  was  de- 
spondent, decrepit  and  criminal  will  re- 
turn full  of  joyousness,  innocence,  youth, 
in  the  track  of  to-morrow.  They  know 
that  their  image  is  not  yet  stamped  on  the 
days  that  are  gone ;  that  a  decisive  deed, 
or  thought,  will  suffice  to  overturn  the 
^vhole  edifice ;  that,  however  remote  or 


vast  the  shadow  may  be  that  stretches 
behind  them,  they  have  only  to  put  forth 
a  gesture  of  gladness  or  hope  for  the 
shadow  at  once  to  copy  this  gesture,  and, 
flashing  it  back  to  the  remotest,  tiniest 
ruins  even  of  early  childhood,  to  extract 
unexpected  treasure  from  all  this  wreck- 
age. They  know  that  they  have  retro- 
spective action  on  all  bygone  deeds;  and 
that  the  dead  themselves  will  quash  their 
verdicts  in  order  to  judge  afresh  a  past 
that  to-day  has  been  transfigured  and  en- 
dowed with  new  life. 

They  are  fortunate  who  find  this  in- 
stinct in  the  folds  of  their  cradle.  But 
may  they  not  imitate  it  who  have  it  not ; 
and  is  not  human  wisdom  charged  to 
teach  us  how  we  may  acquire  the  salu- 
tary instincts  that  nature  has  withheld? 

XI. 

Let  us  not  lull  ourselves  to  sleep  in 
our  past ;  and  if  we  find  that  it  tends  to 
spread  like  a  vault  over  our  life,  instead 
of  incessantly  changing  beneath  our  eye ; 
if  the  present  grow  into  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing it,  not  like  a  good  workman  repair- 
ing thither  to  execute  the  labors  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  commands  of  to-day, 
but  as  a  too  passive  and  credulous  pilgrim 
content  idly  to  contemplate  beautiful, 
motionless  ruins — then,  the  more  glori- 
ous and  the  happier  our  past  may  have 
been,  with  all  the  more  suspicion  should 
it  be  regarded  by  us. 

Nor  should  we  yield  to  the  instinct 
that  bids  us  accord  it  profound  respect, 
if  this  respect  induce  the  fear  in  us  that 
we  may  disturb  its  nice  equilibrium.  Bet- 
ter the  ordinary  past,  satisfied  with  its 
befitting  place  in  the  shadow,  than  the 
sumptuous  past  which  claims  to  govern 
what  has  traveled  out  of  its  reach.  Bet- 
ter a  mediocre,  but  living,  present,  which 
acts  as  tho  it  were  alone  in  the  world, 
than  a  present  which  proudly  expires  in 
the  chains  of  a  marvelous  long  ago.  A 
single  step  that  we  take  at  this  hour  to- 
ward an  uncertain  goal  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  the  thousand  leagues 
we  covered  in  our  march  toward  a  daz- 
zling triumph  in  the  days  that  were.  Our 
past  had  no  other  mission  than  to  lift  us 
to  the  moment  at  which  we  are  and  there 
equip  us  with  the  needful  experience  and 
weapons,  the  needful  thought  and  glad- 
ness. If,  at  this  precise  moment,  it  take 
from  us  and  divert  to  itself  one  particle 
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of  our  energy,  then,  however  glorious 
it  may  have  been,  it  still  was  useless,  and 
had  better  never  have  been.  If  we  allow 
it  to  arrest  a  gesture  that  we  were  about 
to  make,  then  is  our  death  beginning; 
and  the  edifices  of  the  future  suddenly 
assume  the  semblance  of  tombs. 

More  dangerous  still  than  the  past  of 
happiness  and  glory  is  the  one  inhabited 
by  overpowering  and  too  dearly  cher- 
ished phantoms.  Many  an  existence 
perishes  in  the  coils  of  a  fond  recollec- 
tion. And  yet,  were  the  dead  to  return 
to  this  earth,  they  would  say,  I  fancy, 
with  the  wisdom  that  must  be  theirs  who 
have  seen  what  the  ephemeral  light  still 
hides  from  us :  "  Dry  your  eyes.  There 
comes  to  us  no  comfort  from  your  tears ; 
exhausting  you,  they  exhaust  us  also. 
Detach  yourself  from  us,  banish  us  from 
your  thoughts,  until  such  time  as  you 
can  think  of  us  without  strewing  tears 
on  the  life  we  still  live  in  you.  We  en- 
dure only  in  your  recollection ;  but  you 
err  in  believing  that  your  regrets  alone 
can  touch  us.  It  is  the  things  you  do 
that  prove  to  us  we  are  not  forgotten  and 
rejoice  our  names ;  and  this  without  your 
knowing  it,  without  any  necessity  that 
you  should  turn  toward  us.  Each  time 
that  our  pale  image  saddens  your  ardor, 
we  feel  ourselves  die  anew,  and  it  is  a 
more  perceptible,  irrevocable  death  than 
was  our  other;  bending  too  often  over 
our  tombs,  you  rob  us  of  the  life,  the 
courage  and  love  that  you  imagine  you 
restore. 

"  It  is  in  you  that  we  are ;  it  is  in  all 
your  life  that  our  life  resides ;  and  as 
you  become  greater,  even  while  forget- 
ting us,  so  do  we  become  greater  too. 
and  our  shades  draw  the  deep  breath  of 
prisoners  whose  prison  door  is  flung 
open. 

"If  there  be  anything  new  we  have 
learned  in  the  world  where  we  are  now, 
it  is,  first  of  all,  that  the  good  we  did 
to  you  when  we  were,  like  yourselves, 
on  the  earth,  does  not  balance  the  evil 
wrought  by  a  memory  which  saps  the 
force  and  the  confidence  of  life." 

XII. 

Above  all,  let  us  envy  the  past  of  no 
man.  Our  own  past  was  created  by  our- 
selves, and  for  ourselves  alone.  No  other 
could  have  stu'ted  us,  no  other  could  have 
taught   us   the   truth    that   it   alone   can 


teach,  or  given  the  strength  that  it  alone 
can  give.  And  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad,  somber  or  radiant,  it  still  remains 
a  collection  of  unique  masterpieces  the 
value  of  which  is  known  to  none  but  our- 
selves; and  no  alien  masterpiece  could 
equal  the  action  we  have  accomplished, 
the  kiss  we  received,  the  thing  of  beauty 
that  moved  us  so  deeply,  the  suffering  we 
underwent,  the  anguish  that  held  us  en- 
chained, the  love  that  wreathed  us  in 
smiles  or  in  tears.  Our  past  is  our- 
selves, what  we  are  and  what  we  shall  be ; 
and  upon  this  unknown  sphere  there 
moves  no  creature,  from  the  happiest 
down  to  the  most  unfortunate,  who  could 
foretell  how  great  a  loss  would  be  his 
could  he  substitute  the  trace  of  another 
for  the  trace  which  he  himself  must  leave 
in  life.  Our  past  is  our  secret,  promul- 
gated by  the  voice  of  years ;  it  is  the  most 
mysterious  image  of  our  being,  over 
which  Time  keeps  watch.  The  image 
is  not  dead ;  a  mere  nothing  degrades 
or  adorns  it;  it  can  still  grow  bright  or 
somber,  can  still  smile  or  weep,  express 
love  or  hatred ;  and  yet  it  remains  recog- 
nizable forever  in  the  midst  of  the 
myriad  images  that  surround  it.  It  stands 
for  what  we  once  were,  as  our  aspirations 
and  hopes  stand  for  what  we  shall  be; 
and  the  two  faces  blend,  that  they  may 
teach  us  what  we  are. 

Let  us  not  envy  the  facts  of  the  past, 
but  rather  the  spiritual  garment  that  the 
recollection  of  days  long  gone  will  weave 
around  the  sage.  And  tho  this  garment 
be  woven  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  tho  it  be 
drawn  from  the  dearth  of  events  or  from 
their  abundance,  it  shall  still  be  equally 
precious ;  and  those  who  may  see  it  shin- 
ing over  a  life  shall  not  be  able  to  tell 
whether  its  quickening  jewels  and  stars 
were  found  amid  the  grudging  cinders  of 
a  cabin  or  upon  the  steps  of  a  palace. 

No  past  can  be  empty  or  squalid,  no 
events  can  be  wretched :  the  wretched- 
ness lies  in  our  manner  of  welcoming 
them.  And  if  it  were  true  that  nothing 
had  happened  to  you,  that  would  be  the 
most  remarkable  adventure  that  any 
man  ever  had  met  with ;  and  no  less  re- 
markable would  be  the  light  it  would 
shed  upon  you.  In  reality  the  facts,  the 
opportunities  and  possibilities,  the  pas- 
sions that  await  and  invite  the  majority 
of  men,  are  all  more  or  less  the  same. 
Some  may  be  more  dazzling  than  others. 
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their  attendant  circumstances  may  differ, 
but  they  differ  far  less  than  the  inward 
reactions  that  follow ;  and  the  insignifi- 
cant, incomplete  event  that  falls  on  a  fer- 
tile heart  and  brain  will  readily  attain 
the  moral  proportions  and  grandeur  of  an 
analogous  incident  which,  on  another 
plane,  will  convulse  an  entire  people. 

He  who  should  see,  spread  out  before 
him,  the  past  lives  of  a  multitude  of  men, 
could  not  easily  decide  which  past  he 
himself  would  wish  to  have  lived,  were 
he  not  able  at  the  same  time  to  witness 
the  moral  results  of  these  dissimilar  and 
unsymmetrical  facts.  He  might  not  im- 
possibly make  a  fatal  blunder;  he  might 
choose  an  existence  overflowing  with  in- 
comparable happiness  and  victory,  that 
sparkle  like  wonderful  jewels;  while  his 
glance  might  travel  indifferently  over  a 
life  that  appeared  to  be  empty,  whereas 
it  was  truly  steeped  to  the  brim  in  serene 
emotions  and  lofty,  redeeming  thoughts 
which,  themselves  remaining  unsfeen,  did 
yet  render  that  life  happy  among  all.  For 
we  are  well  aware  that  what  destiny  has 
given  and  what  destiny  holds  in  reserve 
can    be    revolutionized    as    utterly    by 


thought  as  by  great  victory  or  great  de- 
feat. Thought  is  silent;  it  disturbs  not 
a  pebble  on  the  illusory  road  we  see ;  but 
at  the  crossway  of  the  more  actual  road 
that  our  secret  life  follows  will  it  tran- 
quilly erect  an  indestructible  pyramid; 
and  thereupon,  suddenly,  every  event,  to 
the  very  phenomena  of  Earth  and 
Heaven,  must  assume  a  new  direction. 

In  Siegfried's  life,  it  is  not  the  mo- 
ment when  he  forges  the  prodigious 
sword  that  is  the  most  important,  or 
when  he  kills  the  dragon  and  compels 
the  gods  from  his  path,  or  even  the 
dazzling  minute  when  he  encounters  love 
on  the  flaming  mountain,  but  indeed  the 
brief  second  wrested  from  eternal  de- 
crees; his  little  childish  gesture  when, 
one  of  his  hands,  red  with  the  blood  of 
his  mysterious  victim,  having  chanced  to 
draw  near  his  lips,  his  eyes  and  ears  are 
suddenly  opened;  he  understands  the 
hidden  language  of  all  that  surrounds 
him,  detects  the  treachery  of  the  dwarf 
who  represents  the  powers  of  evil,  and 
learns  in  a  flash  to  do  that  which  had 
to  be  done. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 


Manchuria 

By  Charles  Denby 

Formerly  United  States  Minister  to  China 


FOR  a  long  time  the  world  thought 
that  Russia  would  seize  a  Korean 
port  for  the  terminus  of  its  Siber- 
ian road.  Port  Hamilton,  a  Korean  is- 
land, was  occupied  by  the  British  in 
April,  1885.  It  was  agreed  that  it  should 
be  evacuated  "  if  any  suitable  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  which  would  insure 
that  neither  it  nor  Port  Lazareff  should 
pass  into  hostile  (that  is,  Russian) 
hands."  When  the  question  of  the  evac- 
uation of  Port  Hamilton  came  up  at 
Peking,  the  acting  Russian  Minister 
"  gave  a  most  explicit  guaranty,  directly 
declaring  that  in  future  Russia  would 
not  take  Korean  territory."  On  the  faith 
of  this  guaranty  Port  Hamilton  was 
evacuated  February  27,  1887.  But  even 
this  guaranty  did  not  satisfy  the  world 
as  to  Russia's  intentions.  Mr.  Henry 
Norman,  writing  in  1894,  said: 
"  Except    for    some    European    Cataclysm, 


which  will  set  back  all  Russian  schemes  for  a 
century,  it  is  certain  (except  in  the  case  of 
one  possible  eventuality  which  I  will  describe 
later)  that  the  terminus  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way will  be  in  Korea,  and  in  Korea  it  will  be 
at  Wensan,  or  Port  Lazareff,  as  she  prefers 
to  call  it." 

This  statement  was  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that  Russia  would  not  build  the 
Siberian  Railroad — the  longest  in  the 
world,  4,713  miles — without  securing  a 
terminus  which  was  open  all  the  year 
round. 

The  Japanese  war  of  1894  changed  all 
the  plans  of  Russia.  Prior  to  that  time 
China  was  regarded  as  a  country  of  in- 
ternational importance.  Her  vast  popu- 
lation, her  great  extent  of  territory,  her 
truculent  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world  gave  her  considerable  influence 
among  the  nations. 

Her  good  will  was  valuable,  at  least, 
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for  the  privileges  she  might  grant,  and 
the  contracts  she  might  let  for  railroads 
and  mines.  The  Japanese  war  pricked 
the  bubble,  and  showed  that  this  great 
giant  was  filled  with  wind.  Thenceforth 
the  nations  had  no  dread  of  her  warlike 
capacity.  Russia  had  by  a  secret  alli- 
ance with  her,  embodied  in  the  Cassini 
Convention,  agreed,  in  consideration  of 
the  cession  of  the  right  to  build  the  Si- 
berian road  through  Manchuria,  to  pro- 
tect her  against  all  comers.  On  the  first 
application  for  assistance  the  counter  de- 
mand came  for  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur, 
Talienwan,  and  the  adjoining  territory. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
demand  from  England  for  the  cession  of 
Wei-hai-wei  and  some  fifty  miles  of  ad- 
jacent territory,  to  be  held  as  long  as  the 
lease  to  Russia  endured.  China  meekly 
granted  this  demand,  as  well  as  the  ces- 
sion to  England  of  four  hundred  miles 
of  territory  around  Hongkong. 

As  the  result  of  the  threatened  ab- 
sorption of  Manchuria  by  Russia,  that 
country  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world  in  a  great  degree,  and  some  de- 
scription of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
A  comparison  of  areas  will  give  us  some 
insight  into  the  size  of  Manchuria. 

The  area  of  China  proper  is  1,534,963 
square  miles;  of  Manchuria,  363,720 
square  miles ;  of  the  North  Atlantic  di- 
vision of  the  United  States,  including 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  162,065 
square  miles,  while  England  and  Wales 
have  only  58,378  square  miles.  Man- 
churia is  one-fourth  the  size  of  China, 
and  twice  the  size  of  the  States  named. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  land  of  snow  and  ice. 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  a  recent  traveler  through 
Manchuria,  says : 

"  The  climate  may  be  described  as  a  Cana- 
dian winter  and  summer,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  there  is  a  blue  sky  throughout  the 
year." 

The  temperature  varies  between  70 
and  90  degrees  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
between  50  degrees  above  and  10  degrees 
below  zero.  The  rivers  are  frozen  over 
from  November  to  the  end  of  March. 
The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt  being 
all  found  in  paying  quantities.  Manu- 
facturing industries  are  not  important. 


Bean  oil  is  the  chief  one.  Distilling  is 
carried  on,  and  a  strong  spirit  is  pro- 
duced from  sorgho.  Leather  is  tanned. 
Wool-felt,  carpets,  maccaroni  and  starch 
are  made.  Fishing  is  a  great  occupation. 
There  are  large  forests,  but  wood  is 
chiefly  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Wild  animals  abound.  Tigers  are  fre- 
quently killed.  The  plants  are  millet, 
bean  plants,  various  cereals,  wheat,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  maize,  tobacco,  indigo, 
the  ricine  plant,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables.  The  poppy  is  largely  culti- 
vated and  its  production  competes  great- 
ly with  the  Indian  drug.  Ginseng, 
which  is  the  most  prized  of  Chinese  roots, 
grows  largely  in  the  wild  state.  Cattle 
breeding  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
parts  adjoining  Mongolia.  Brigands 
are  common.  In  traveling  in  Manchuria 
I  saw  many  sign  boards  bearing  inscrip- 
tions to  beware  of  robbers.  Traveling  is 
uniformly  done  in  Chinese  carts.  Road 
making  'is  unknown.  A  railroad  is  be- 
ing built  from  Peking  to  Mukden.  It 
was  deviated  from  its  true  line  twenty- 
three  miles  to  avoid  the  tombs  of  the  pres- 
ent dynasty,  else  the  Fung-shui  would 
have  been  disturbed. 

The  chief  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  cotton  goods,  kerosene  oil  and 
lumber.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
imports  into  China  of  piece  goods  went 
to  Manchuria  from  the  United  States  in 
1899,  and  six  per  cent,  of  the  coal  oil. 
The  mills  in  Alabama  and  South  Caro- 
lina are,  or  were,  running  exclusively  for 
this  market.  They  manufacture  a  heavy 
cloth  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Man- 
churia. A  cheap  woolen  cloth  should  be 
invented  for  this  market. 

The  population  of  Manchuria  is  7,- 
500,000. 

The  completion  of  the  Siberian  road 
will  cliange  Russia's  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  world.  A  traveler  desir- 
ing to  go  from  Europe  to  Peking  will 
make  the  trip  in  twelve  to  fourteen  days 
from  Petersburg.  He  will  hardly  go 
around  by  the  canal,  consuming  over 
forty  days,  or  come  across  this  Continent, 
using  up  thirty-five  days.  Tea,  which 
now  goes  via  Odessa,  or  camelback 
across  the  continent,  will  go  by  rail. 

The  great  international  question  of 
the  hour  is :  What  are  Russia's  intentions 
regarding  Manchuria? 
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So  far  the  plans  of  Russia  have  been 
directed  to  military  and  strategic  devel- 
opment. Having  completed  her  conquest 
of  central  Asia,  she  has  realized  at  last 
her  dream  of  reaching  the  open  sea. 

Her  declaration  as  to  her  intentions 
vis-a-vis  Manchuria  have  hitherto  been 
fair  and  conciliatory.  August  .12,  1900, 
she  issued  a  circular  wherein  she  an- 
nounced as  one  of  her  purposes  in  con- 
ducting military  operations  in  China  "the 
setting  aside  of  all  that  might  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  China." 

It  is  well  known  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment has  always  and  openly  taken 
ground  against  partition.  In  answer  to 
its  queries  all  the  Powers  in  1899  gave 
satisfactory  assurances  as  to  impartial 
trade, — in  other  words,  the  "  open  door." 
And  in  1900  all  the  Powers  declared 
that  their  views  as  to  the  integrity  of 
China  coincided  with  our  own.  See  Mr. 
Hay  to  Lord  Pauncefote,  October  29th, 
1900. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  declarations 
considerable  uncertainty  prevails  as  to 
Russia's  intentions  toward  Manchuria. 
England  and  Germany  were  so  much  im- 
pressed with  doubt  in  the  regard  that 
October  i6th,  1900,  they  made  a  coven- 
tion  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
neither  Govenment 

"  would  make  use  of  the  present  complica- 
tions to  obtain  for  themselves  any  territorial 
advantages  in  Chinese  dominions,  and  will 
devote  their  policy  toward  maintaining  un- 
diminished the  territorial  conditions  of  the 
Empire." 

The  two  contracting  parties,  however, 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take 
what  action  they  please  should  any  other 
Power  obtain  in  any  form  territorial  ad- 
vantages. This  clause  looks  a  little 
ominous,  and  may  mean  that  if  Russia 
takes  Manchuria,  Germany  will  annex 
Shantung,  and  England  the  Yangtze  Val- 
ley. There  is  not  much  doubt  that  this 
result  would  follow  the  annexation  of 
Manchuria.  The  foreign  Powers  swear 
by  the  "  borrowed  clause "  in  all  the 
treaties  and  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  for 
themselves  every  right  which  is  granted 
to  any  nation.  On  this  ground  Italy  re- 
pently  claimed  for  herself  a  tract  of  land 


in  South  China.  It  was  refused^  and 
Italy^  having  recently  had  some  experi- 
ence with  Abyssinia,  declined  to  go  to 
war. 

Just  as  this  paper  was  about  to  be 
transmitted  the  very  important  news  of 
the  making  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  England  and  Japan 
reached  the  writer.  The  purport  of  this 
treaty  seems  to  be  that  if  Japan  should 
attack  Russia  on  account  of  any  Chinese 
or  Korean  matter,  or  if  Russia  should 
attack  Japan,  England  will  intervene  in 
favor  of  Japan  if  any  other  Power  inter- 
venes in  favor  of  Russia.  This  means 
that  Japan  and  Russia  may  be  left  to 
fight  the  quarrel  out,  but  if  France  or 
Germany  takes  Russia's  side  England 
will  bear  a  hand.  To  such  a  coalition 
England  would  bring  an  immense  navy 
and  Japan  a  splendid  army,  as  well  as  a 
very  efficient  navy.  The  contest  would 
decide  the  fate  of  China.  In  this  country 
many  able  speakers  and  writers — notably 
Captain  Hobson — are  now  taking  the 
ground  that  we  should  build  an  immense 
navy  with  the  view  of  compelling  justice 
to  be  done  to  China,  and  keeping  the 
peace.  Such  a  task  would  be  found  even 
beyond  our  power.  It  would  be  pure 
knight  errantry,  of  which  we  have 
enough  already  in  the  Philippines,  if,  as 
President  Roosevelt  says,  we  are  to  give 
them  self-government  "  after  the  fashion 
of  really  free  nations."  If  we  had  in- 
tended to  do  that  thing  we  ought  to  have 
published  the  fact  some  years  ago,  and 
saved  some  thousands  of  lives  and  mil- 
lions of  treasure. 

The  American  people  want  the  au- 
tonomy of  China  to  be  preserved,  and 
if  diplomacy  cannot  accomplish  this  ptir- 
pose,  they  will  look  complacently  upon  a 
war  between  the  great  Powers,  and  they 
will  sympathize  with  the  side  which  is  in 
the  right. 

Meantime  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
Japan  despoiled  China  of  Formosa,  and 
tried  to  secure  the  Liatung  peninsula, 
and  that  Great  Britain  has  Burma,  Hong- 
kong and  its  surroundings,  Wei-hai-wei 
and  a  principality  back  of  it,  and  a  mort- 
gage, as  she  claims,  on  the  Yangtze 
Valley. 

pyANSviLLE,  Ind, 


A    Menace    to    Naval    Discipline 

By  Park  Benjamin 


THE  Navy  is  a  long  suffering  insti- 
tution. It  withstood  years  of 
neglect  without  demoralization, 
and  now  it  seems  to  be  called  upon  to 
meet  possible  demoralization  when  not 
under  neglect.  That  it  will  succeed  in 
so  doing  no  one  can  doubt  who  knows 
the  high  standard  of  discipline  which  its 
officers  will  seek  to  maintain  despite  all 
adversities;  but  when  such  a  blow  to  its 
morale  is  administered  through  its  Com- 
mander-in-Chief as  the  recent  decision 
of  the  President  in  the  matter  of  the 
Schley  appeal  amounts  to,  the  service 
sorely  needs  the  help  of  intelligent  public 
opinion. 

The  harm  with  which  the  President's 
conclusions  are  fraught  has  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  late  issue  in  controversy, 
and  remains  the  same  no  matter  who  is 
favored  or  censured.  The  question  is  not 
of  the  past,  but  of  the  future ;  not  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual, but  of  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
defense. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  in 
any  military  aggregation,  whether  an 
army  or  a  squad,  a  fleet  or  a  boat's  crew, 
some  one  is  always  present  in  command. 
However  colloquially  convenient  such 
expressions  as  "  technical  command," 
"  nominal  command  "  may  be,  there  is 
in  reality  only  one  sort  of  command  "  on 
the  spot,"  and  that  is  responsible  com- 
mand. This  is  the  command  which  im- 
poses on  its  holder  and  on  no  one  else 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  the  office.  It  is  always 
vested  in  an  individual  designated  di- 
rectly by  superior  authority,  except  when 
through  his  absence  or  inability  it  de- 
volves automatically  upon  the  person 
"  on  the  spot  "  who  is  next  to  him  in 
rank  or  seniority.  This  succession  con- 
tinues from  person  to  person.  Upon  the 
certainty  of  it  falling  upon  one  desig- 
nated individual,  and  upon  the  certainty 
of  its  not  falling  upon  any  other  or 
others,  the  whole  fa])ric  of  discipline 
largely  rests.     Otherwise : 

"  'Tis  the  curse  of  service' 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection 
And  not  by  old  (gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first." 
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Otherwise,  and  worse,  come  divided 
counsels  and  ultimately  that  inevitable 
failure,  an  army  organized  as  a  com- 
monweaRh  and  the  country  dependent 
on  little  more  than  the  futile  safeguard 
of  a  mob. 

The  President  essays  to  settle  the  main 
issue  before  him  by  the  following: 

"  The  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  men 
.  .  .  was  at  the  time  in  command  is  of 
merely  nominal  character  ...  So  far  as 
the  actual  fight  was  concerned,  neither  one  nor 
the  other  exercised  any  command  ...  it 
was  a  captains'  fight." 

From  what  has  already  been  explained 
the  logical  impossibility  of  this  will  be 
apparent.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  "  captains'  fight "  co-existent  with 
military  organization.  So  long  as  there 
is  a  naval  aggregation  of  persons,  that 
fact  alone  implies  that  automatically  and 
necessarily  there  exists  in  and  of  it 
an  individual  unit  who  is  the  one  solely 
responsible  naval  commander  present 
and  acting,  and  there  is  no  way  of  elimi- 
nating such  commander  of  such  aggre- 
gation without  first  eliminating  the  ag- 
gregation itself.  To  assert  otherwise,  or 
specifically  to  aver  through  this  catch 
phrase  that  at  any  instant  there  may  be 
a  plurality  of  co-equal  and  coincident 
commanders,  is  merely  to  imply  the  sub- 
stitution for  the  orderly  armed  force  of 
the  State  of  a  disorderly  gathering  of 
individuals  animated  by  a  common  pur- 
pose only  to  such  extent  as  each  may 
deem  fit,  and  so  to  suggest  military  an- 
archy, pure  and  simple. 

If  the  captains  of  a  fleet  may  assume 
an  honor,  right,  duty  or  responsibility  of 
their  admiral,  then  it  is  open  to  the  lieu- 
tenants thus  to  deprive  the  captains,  arid 
so  on  down  the  scale  of  hierarchy  until, 
as  in  the  ships  of  the  French  Navy  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  period,  the  cabin 
executes  the  dictates  of  the  forecastle. 
No  navv,  no  organization  of  any  sort 
dependent  on  due  subordination,  could 
exist  under  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 
No  President  of  the  United  States,  mind- 
ful of  his  office,  would  fail  to  repel  the 
suggestion  that  a  great  measure  of  gov- 
ernment within  his  responsibilities  and 
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ditties  and  executed  under  his  order  was 
in  fact  merely  a  "  Cabinet  measure." 

Nor  is  there  any  aspect  of  the  deHver- 
ance  which  does  not  lead  one  to  confu- 
sion. The  result  of  a  "  captains'  fight  " 
fought  to  an  end  must  be  either  a  cap- 
tains' victory  or  a  captains'  defeat.  The 
battle  of  Santiago,  if  a  "  captains'  fight," 
was  both,  for  certainly  Admiral  Cer- 
vera  exercised  no  control  by  signal  over 
his  ships  after  the  battle  began.  But 
Admiral  Cervera  did  not  plead  in  bar 
before  his  court-martial  that  he  was  im- 
mune because  it  was  a  "  captains'  fight  " 
and  his  captains  were  defeated.  Nor  can 
it  reasonably  be  supposed  that  had  the 
fortune  of  war  gone  the  other  way, 
through  the  fault  of  his  captains,  the 
American  commander  would  have  found 
any  encouragement,  much  less  acquittal, 
at  the  hands  of  a  military  tribunal  on 
the  strength  of  the  same  plea.  Nothing 
is  better  settled  than  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  commander  cannot  be  shifted 
to  subordinates,  even  if  he  asks  for  and 
acts  under  their  direct  advice.  The 
odium  of  defeat,  the  glory  of  victory 
are  his  only — not  theirs — and  his  by 
every  rule  of  law,  equity  and  custom  im- 
memorial. 

"  After  the  battle  was  joined,"  says  the 
President,  explaining  why  it  was  a  "  cap- 
tains'    fight,"     neither     Sampson     nor 
Schley,    "  in    fact,    exercised    any    com- 
mand ;  "  the  meaning  being  that  neither 
made  mandatory  flag  signals  to  the  ves- 
sels engaged.    The  exercise  of  command 
does  not  of  necessity   imply   communi- 
cating by  flags  or  semaphores  or  other 
means  to  this  or  that  ship  to  cause  (to 
quote    the    President    again)    "  a    helm 
shifted  "  or  "  a  gun  fired,"  or  "  steam 
put  on  in  the  engine  room."    An  admiral 
leads.     His  very  presence  is  command. 
It    both    directs    and    restrains.      If    he 
chooses  to  strike  eight  bells  at  1 1  o'clock, 
it  is  noon  for  every  other  ship  in  his 
squadron,  no  matter  what  the  sun  may 
say.     Not  an  ensign   rises  on   its   staff 
until  the  flagship  sets  the  example.    His 
movements,  whether  in  details  such  as 
the  foregoing,  or  in  the  actual  change 
of  position  of  his  flagship,  are  followed 
by  every  captain  of  his  fleet,  whose  ships 
steam  after  him   in  order  of  seniority, 
unless,  as  Admiral  Sampson  directed  on 
starting  for  Siboney,  they  are  expressly 
told   by  him    to  "  disregard    the    move- 


ments of  the  Commander-in-Chief."  The 
following  of  his  flagship  as  the  Spanish 
ships  followed  the  lead  of  Cervera  is  an 
example  of  such  obedience.  While  with- 
in signal  distance  of  him  no  vessel  of 
his  fleet  can  execute  any  individual 
maneuver,  no  matter  how  ordinary  or 
necessary,  without  first  asking  his  per- 
mission, save  in  unforeseen  emergency. 
Not  only  can  she  not  engage  nor  chase  an 
enemy  nor  begin  nor  cease  firing  with- 
out his  direct  order  or  consent  first  asked, 
but  even  in  the  everyday  routine  of  peace 
she  cannot  come  to  anchor  if  under  way, 
nor  get  under  way  if  at  anchor,  nor  change 
the  order  of  steaming,  nor  alter  her  rela- 
tive position,  nor  vary  the  prescribed 
uniform  for  the  day,  nor,  in  short,  do 
anything  whatever  independently,  even  to 
the  extent  of  washing  her  clothes  or  ham- 
mocks. It  is  difficult  to  make  the  civilian 
appreciate  how  absolute  and  minute  the 
control  of  an  Admiral  is  over  his  captains 
and  with  what  scrupulous  care  the  cus- 
toms of  the  service  compel  them  to  recog- 
nize his  authoritv. 

Nor  does  historical  precedent  support 
the  contention  advanced  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If  neither  Sampson  nor  Schley 
"in  fact  exercised  any  command "  at 
Santiago,  how  much  more,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  Nelson  exercise  or  even  seek 
to  exercise  at  Trafalgar  after  the  signal 
for  close  action  had  been  set?  In  his 
famous  plan  of  attack  he  writes : 

"  The  Admirals  and  Captains  of  the  Fleet  I 
have  the  honor  to  command,  will,  knowing  my 
precise  object,  that  of  a  close  and  decisive 
battle,  supply  any  deficiency  in  my  not  making 
signals;  which  may,  if  extended  beyond  these 
objects,  either  be  misunderstood,  or,  if  waited 
for,  very  probably  from  various  causes  be  im- 
possible for  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
make  .  .  .  If  the  enemy  are  running  away 
the  only  signals  necessary  will  be  to  engage 
the  enemy  as  arriving  up  to  them." 

Then  when  the  final  signal  for  close 
attack  flew  out,  to  stay  aloft  until  shot 
av/ay,  he  said,  "  Now  I  can  do  no  more. 
We  must  trust  to  the  Disposer  of  all 
events  and  to  the  justice  of  our  cause," 
and  at  that  very  moment,  CoUing^vood, 
impatient  for  the  fight,  greeted  the  un- 
folding flags  with: 

"  I  wish  Nelson  would  stop  signaling.  We 
know  well  enough  what  we  have  to  do." 

Plainly,  from  the  President's  point  of 
view,  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  a  "  cap- 
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tains'  fight."  And  yet  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  even  the  authority  of 
his  high  office  will  persuade  the  world 
that  the  glory  it  brought  to  Nelson  should 
now  be  transferred  to  his  captains;  or 
that  the  suicide  of  Villeneuve  confessed 
a  "  captains'  defeat." 

It  is  not  the  mistake  of  all  this  which 
is  disquieting.  It  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
teaching,  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  con- 
cerned, and,  in  a  sense,  ex  cathedra,  and 
from  a  source  to  which  the  Navy  owes 
absolute  obedience  and  respect.  It  is 
teaching  which  tends  only  to  discord  and 
suspicion,  to  the  repression  of  subordi- 
nates on  the  one  hand,  to  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  authority  of  the  common  su- 
perior on  the  other.  It  decries  loyalty 
among  those  from  whom  the  last  meas- 
ure of  loyalty  is  asked.  It  impairs  unity 
of  effort  and  purpose  when  only  on  such 
unity  success  depends.  And  as  Captain 
Alfred  T.  Mahan  well  says  in  his  just 
published  essay  on  the  military  rule  of 
obedience : 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  disastrous  than  to 
trifle  with  the  corner  stone  upon  which  rests 
the  structure  of  coherent  unified  action.  The 
admission  into  the  military  mind  of  anything 
approaching  irreverence  for  the  spirit  of  mili- 


tary obedience,  or  levity  as  regards  the  letter 
of  the  rule  in  which  it  is  embodied,  is  the  be- 
getter of  confusion;  and  that  in  turn  is  the 
forerunner  of  defeat." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  President 
should  have  quoted  in  his  decision  the 
ex  parte  statements  of  some  of  the  very 
captains  whose  "  fight  "  he  says  the  San- 
tiago battle  was,  and  especially  of  two 
of  them  whose  partisanship  has  been 
manifest. 

"  I  received  no  signal  whatever  from 
the  '  Brooklyn,'  and  should  not  have 
heeded  any  if  one  had  been  made,"  says 
one  of  them. 

"  Nor  did  I  receive  any  orders  what- 
ever from  the  '  Brooklyn,'  nor  should  I 
have  heeded  them  if  I  had  received 
them,"  says  another. 

Illuminative  as  this  is  as  to  the  influ- 
ences which  have  misled  the  President, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  imaginary  in- 
subordination is  no  more  seemly  than 
the  actual  fault.  Again,  to  quote  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  "  the  presumption  in  a  case 
of  disobedience  is  not  innocence,  but 
guilt."  The  unimpeded  career  of  these 
officers  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  fail  in  their  duty  when  un- 
der the  command  of  Commodore  Schley. 

New  York   City. 


The    Cuban    Complication 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson 


THE  existing  complication  regard- 
ing Cuba  is  as  needless  as  it  is  un- 
seemly. It  is  due,  chiefly,  to  the 
vociferous  outcry  of  a  small  group  of 
men  whose  narrow-mindedness  and  sel- 
fishness are  as  unbusinesslike  as  they  are 
discreditable.  They  have  howled  before 
they  were  hurt,  and  without  duly  ascer- 
taining whether  or  no  they  were  in  any 
real  danger  of  being  hurt. 

The  argument  of  these  people  is  that 
if  any  concessions  are  made  to  Cuba,  in 
the  American  tariff,  their  special  indus- 
try will  be  ruined.  They  claim  that  such 
concessions  would  not  only  put  a  stop 
to  any  further  investment  in  the  Ameri- 
can beet  sugar  industry,  but  that  those 
now  engaged  in  it  would  be  driven  out  of 
business.  This  claim  is  advanced  only 
in  the  form  of  assertions,  unsupported 
by  proper  evidence.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 


their  own  presentation  of  the  condition 
of  their  business  will  result  in  the  sus- 
pension of  further  investment  whether 
concessions  are  or  are  not  made  to  Cuba. 
For  that  they  have  but  their  own  selfish- 
ness and  their  own  unwisdom  to  thank. 

The  extent  of  the  Cuban  menace  to  the 
American  industry  rests  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  our  probable  future  demand  and 
its  supply.  This  involves  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hypothesis  and  a  large  amount 
of  fact.  In  1880  the  American  people 
consumed  43  pounds  of  sugar  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 
In  1890  the  consumption  was  54  pounds 
per  head.  In  1900  it  had  reached  65 
pounds  per  head.  Sugar  is  finding  new 
uses  and  is  being  more  generally  used  in 
the  older  channels.  The  average  annual 
rate  of  increase  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  6.34  per  cent.  Were  we  to  con- 
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tinue  at  that  rate,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
an  impossibility,  we  should  be  consum- 
ing, in  1907,  3,420,000  tons,  and  in  1912, 
4,660,000  tons. 

As  these  figures  are  somewhat  star- 
tling in  their  magnitude,  we  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  argument,  reduce  them 
to  the  more  conservative  estimate  of  3,- 
100,000  tons  in  1907,  and  3,700,000  tons 
in  1912.  That  these  are  entirely  conserv- 
ative is  shown  by  another  method  of 
computation.  Our  average  annual  in- 
crease in  consumption  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  123,138  tons.  Assuming 
no  greater  annual  increase  within  the 
next  decade,  we  shall  find  our  consump- 
tion to  be  3,111,144  tons  in  1907,  and 
3,726,834  in  1912.  The  consumption  in 
1901  was  2,372,316  tons. 

From  what  sources  are  these  huge 
amounts  of  sweetness  to  be  obtained  ?  As 
human  nature  is  a  notable  American 
trait,  we  look  first  to  that  which  is  known 
as  "  domestic  products."  In  that  depart- 
ment we  now  include  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico,  both  sugar  producing  countries. 
The  Philippine  Islands,  also  a  potential 
domestic  source,  are  a  much  too  uncer- 
tain quantity  to  warrant  their  inclusion 
as  a  factor  within  the  next  ten  years.  We 
have  also  the  cane  sugar  of  Louisiana 
and  its  vicinity,  and  that  very  loud- 
voiced  "  infant  industry  " — the  American 
beet. 

The  present  crops  from  three  of  these 
sources  are  estimated  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Hawaii  320,000 

Porto  Rico 120,000 

Louisiana 300,000 


740,000 


In  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  very 
boastful  talk  about  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction in  those  districts,  it  is  quite  safe 
to  assume  that  750,000  tons  per  year  is  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  average  production 
for  the  three  in  the  years  to  come.  Sugar 
cane  in  Louisiana  is  a  semi-artificial  prod- 
uct. The  average  output  of  the  district 
for  thirty  years  has  been  less  than  150,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  per  year.  The  average 
for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  244,000 
tons.  From  1850  to  i860  it  was  157,000 
tons.  The  increase  is  not  important,  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  district  has 
reached  its  limits.  Only  by  some  ab- 
normal   and    utterly    improbable    tariff 


which  would  justify  the  cultivation  of 
land  not  well  adapted  to  cane  growing 
is  there  any  likelihood  of  increase  in 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  We  may,  there- 
fore, take  750,000  tons  per  year  as  a  fixed 
general  average  of  supply  from  those 
points. 

Upon  that  basis,  we  have  a  calculation 
as  follows : 

Estimated  requirements  for 

Tons. 

1902    2,495,454 

1907    3, 100,000 

1912    3,700,000 

Deducting  from  these  the  supply  from 
the  three  above  mentioned  sources,  our 
further  requirements  will  be, 

Tons. 

1902    1,745,454 

1907    2,350,000 

1912    2,950,000 

For  this  supply  we  must  look  to  other 
sources.  Those  with  which  we  are  most 
nearly  concerned  are  the  island  of  Cuba 
and  the  American  beet.  It  will  be  noted 
that  our  requirements  for  the  coming 
year,  beyond  the  supply  from  Hawaii, 
etc.,  are  estimated  above  at  1,745,454 
tons.  Cuba's  crop  is  estimated  at  800,- 
000,  and  the  beet  sugar  crop  may  reach, 
as  a  maximum  estimate,  200,000  tons. 
We  are  still  purchasers  from  Europe, 
from  Java,  from  Central  and  South 
America,  and  elsewhere,  of  nearly  750,- 
000  tons  of  sugar.  We  could  give  to 
Cuba  free  entrance  on  all  her  sugar  for 
this  year  without  curtailing  American 
production  by  a  single  pound,  and  with- 
out affecting  the  promts  of  American 
producers  a  single  point. 

Assuming  the  probable  increase  of  our 
demand  in  1903,  we  should  have. 

Tons. 

Estimated  demand 2,600,000 

Less  Hawaii,  etc 750,000 

1,850,000 
Cuba's  possible  crop 1,000,000 

850,000 
Possible,   but   quite   improbable,   crop 
from  American  beets 350,000 

Required  in  1903  from  general  world 
market   500,000 

We  could  give  to  Cuba  free  entrance 
on  all  her  sugar  for  two  years  without 
curtailing  American  production  by  a  sin- 
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gle   pound,   and   without   affecting   the  stands  in  no  immediate  danger  of  being 

profits  of  American  producers  a  single  swamped  with  Cuban  sugar.     Her  in- 

point.  crease  will  leave  ample  room  in  our  mar- 

For  two  years  we  can  put  Cuba  on  a  par  ket  for  her  tender  but  vociferous  com- 

with   Hawaii   and   Porto  Rico  with   no  petitor,  the  American  beet, 
shadow  of  injury  or  menace  to  our  "  do-        In   1890    that  infant  industry  roared 

mestic  product."     But,  it  is  said,  if  we  loudly  and  boasted  its  ability  to  grow, 

did  that,  the  "  Sugar  Trust "  would  gob-  within    ten    years,    to    a    stature    which 

ble  the  advantage,  and  Cuba  be  no  better  would  enable  it  to  supply  all  our  home 

off.     That  is  more  than   nonsense,   be-  demand  and  to  export  1,000,000  tons  per 

cause  it  is  false.    The  American  refiner-  year.    In  eleven  years  it  has  succeeded  in 

ies,   the    "  Trust  "   and   its   competitors,  supplying  7  per  cent,  of  our  home  needs, 

buy  their  sugars  at  duty-paid  prices  in  and  it  now  demands  another  decade  of 

New  York.    The  average  prices  for  last  high  protection  to  make  good  its  asser- 

/ear  were  as  follows :  tions.     To  supply  one-half  of  the  sugar 

Cents  per  which  the  people  of  the  United   States 

pound.  will  require  in   1907    the  present  forty 

Free  Hawau  sugar 3-57  beet  sugar  factories,  with  a  claimed  in- 

Free  Porto  Rico  sugar 3.00  .„      ,       r    it^^  ^ .         -.u- 

Cuba  sugar  2  30  vestment   of   $30,000,000,    must,    withm 

five  years,  be  increased  to  more  than  300 

These  are  the  figures  paid  by  the  re-  factories  with  an  investment  of  upward 

finers.     The  Cuban  sugar  stands  below  of   $250,000,000.      Nothing   short  of   a 

its  competitors  because  of  the  duty  which  powerful    imagination    can    foresee   any 

is  added  to  it.    The  Porto  Rican  and  the  such  condition,  particularly  in  the  face 

Hawaiian  planters  derive  the  benefit,  and  of  the  showing  which  the  beet  sugar  peo- 

not   the   bugaboo   Sugar  Trust.     Given  pie  have  made  of  their  own  industry,  in 

an  equal  advantage  Cuba  would  derive  the  investigation  before  the  Ways  and 

an  equal  benefit.  Means  Committee. 

Beyond  these  two  years  of  concession  This  is  but  one  phase  of  a  question  in 
without  injury  to  our  home  industries,  which  many  issues  are  involved.  Cuba's 
we  enter  a  field  of  wider  speculation,  future  is  involved.  Her  political,  social. 
For  those  two  years  at  least  we  should  financial  and  commercial  life  is  at  stake, 
be  wholly  safe.  The  years  beyond  de-  American  trade  with  Cuba  is  involved, 
pend  upon  the  extension  of  the  Cuban  in-  Upon  Cuba's  reasonable  prosperity  there 
dustry  and  the  development  of  the  Amer-  hangs  a  trade  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
ican  beet  industry.  The  increase  of  either  lars  with  the  United  States.  But  greater 
is  problematical.  That  both  would  in-  than  all,  there  is  involved  the  honor  and 
crease  to  some  extent  is  quite  probable,  the  good  faith  of  the  American  nation. 
Cuban  increase  depends  absolutely  upon  Are  we  now  to  write  in  our  history  an- 
the  reduction  of  the  American  tariff  to  other  chapter  of  national  dishonor, 
a  point  which  will  leave  the  producers  a  blacker  even  than  those  pages  which  re- 
fair  margin  for  their  labors  and  their  cord  the  Mexican  affair  and  our  relations 
investment.  If  nothing  or  if  little  be  with  the  Indian  tribes?  Is  the  combina- 
given,  the  Cuban  industry  is  ruined,  tion  of  a  few  selfish  men  with  a  political 
With  possibility  of  fair  returns,  a  mod-  oligarchy  to  force  the  United  States  into 
est  increase  is  possible.  an  act  which  is  both  needless  and  most 

But  never  again,  under  any  circum-  discreditable?     It  is  much  to  be  hoped 

stances  now  at  all  probable,  will  Cuban  that  the  pressure  of  the  administration, 

sugar   raising   be   a   bonanza   with   any  the  attitude  of  almost  the  entire  press  of 

notable  temptation  to  investors.     Under  the  country  and  the  demand  of  the  hon- 

any  probable  conditions    the  Cuban  in-  est  people  of  the  country  will  so  prevail 

crease  will  be  nominal  and  gradual,  upon  that  we  may  be  spared  from  such  dis- 

a  strictly  business  basis.    To  produce  2,-  grace.     Meantime,  the  patient  dies  while 

000,000  tons  of  sugar  per   year   Cuba  the  doctors  wrangle,  and  Cuba,  politi- 

must  add  i  ,000,000  people  to  her  popula-  cally,  may  soon  be  in  more  need  of  a 

tion,  and  $250,000,000  must  be  invested  priest  than  of  a  doctor, 
in    the    business.     The    United    States      washinoton,  d.  c. 


Some   Changes    I    Have   Seen  in   the   American 

Pulpit 

By  Theodore  L.   Cuyler,   D.D. 


^^Wl  ILL  you  please  to  tell  the  read- 

y  y  ers  of  The  Independent 
what  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  methods  of  the  American  pulpit 
within  your  memory  ?  "  I  cheerfully 
respond  to  this  request  from  the  editor 
of  a  journal  to  which  I  was  a  constant 
contributor  during  the  lifetime  of  its 
founder,  my  dear  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Bowen.  As  far  as  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  methods  of  our  ministers  in 
these  days,  I  think  that  I  discover  some 
very  marked  changes  since  the  days  of 
my  youth. 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  the  average 
preaching  in  those  days  was  more  doc- 
trinal that  at  the  present  time.  The  mas- 
ters in  Israel  evidently  held,  with  Phillips 
Brooks,  that  "  no  exhortation  to  a  good 
life  that  does  not  put  behind  it  some  great 
truth  as  deep  as  eternity  can  seize  and 
hold  the  conscience."  Therefore,  they 
pushed  to  the  front  such  deep  and  mighty 
themes  as  the  attributes  of  God,  the  di- 
vinity of  Jesus  Christ,  the  nature  and  de- 
sert of  sin,  the  atonement,  regeneration, 
faith,  the  resurrection,  and  judgment  to 
come,  with  heaven  and  hell  as  tremen- 
dous realities.  Especially  they  empha- 
sized the  heinousness  and  desert  of  sin  as 
the  great  argument  for  repentance  and 
acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  lapse  from 
that  style  of  preaching  is  to  be  deplored, 
for,  as  Gladstone  truly  remarked,  the  de- 
cline or  decay  of  a  sense  of  sin  against 
God  is  one  of  the  most  serious  symptoms 
of  these  times.  Charles  G.  Finney,  who 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  sixty-five 
years  ago,  bombarded  the  consciences  of 
sinners  with  a  tremendous  broadside  of 
Bible-doctrine,  and  many  acute  lawyers 
and  eminent  merchants  were  converted 
under  his  logical  discourses. 

No  two  finer  examples  of  the  doctrinal 
preaching — once  so  prevalent — could  be 
cited  than  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  Dr. 
Horace  Bushnell.  The  celebrated  ser- 
mon by  the  former  of  these  giants,  on  the 
"  Moral  Government  of  God,"  was  char- 


acterized by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Skinner  as 
the  mightiest  discourse  he  ever  heard. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  hardly  exaggerated 
when  he  once  said  to  me :  "  Put  all  of  his 
children  together  and  we  don't  equal  my 
father  at  his  best."  Dr.  Bushnell's  mas- 
terful discourses,  with  all  their  exquisite 
poetry  and  insight  into  the  human  heart, 
were  largely  bottomed  and  built  on  a  the- 
ological basis.  To  these  two  great  doc- 
trinal preachers  I  might  add  the  names 
of  my  beloved  instructors.  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander  and  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  of 
Princeton,  and  Albert  Barnes,  and  Pro- 
fessor Park,  and  Dr.  Thornwell,  and  Dr. 
John  Todd,  and  Dr.  G.  T.  Bedell,  and 
Bishop  Simpson,  and  President  Stephen 
Olin.  Has  the  American  pulpit  grown 
in  spiritual  power  since  those  days? 
Have  the  churches  thriven  whose  pastors 
have  become  more  invertebrate  in  their 
theology  ? 

(2)  Another  characteristic  of  the  av- 
erage preaching  threescore  years  ago  was 
that  sermons  were  more  generally  aimed 
at  awakening  the  impenitent  and  bringing 
them  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  evil  of  sin 
was  emphasized,  the  way  of  salvation 
was  explained,  the  claims  of  Christ  were 
presented,  and  people  were  urged  to  an 
immediate  decision.  Nowadays  a  large 
portion  of  the  sermons  are  addressed  to 
professed  Christians;  many  others  are 
addressed  to  nobody  in  particular;  but 
there  is  much  less  of  faithful,  fervid,  lov- 
ing, pungent  and  persuasive  preaching  to 
the  unconverted.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  lamentable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  conversions.  If  ministers  are 
set  to  be  watchmen  for  souls,  and  win- 
ners of  souls,  how  shall  they  escape  if 
they  neglect  the  salvation  of  souls? 

(3)  I  think  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
in  saying  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
impassioned  and  fervid  pulpit  eloquence. 
There  is  a  change  in  the  fashions  of 
preaching ;  oratory  is  at  a  discount.  Stu- 
dents are  taught  to  be  calm  and  cool  and 
colloquial,  and  to  aim  at  producing  epi- 
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grammatic  essays,  to  discuss  sociological 
problems  and  to  address  the  intellects  of 
their  auditors  rather  than  to  arouse  their 
emotions.  The  great  Dr.  Chalmers 
"  making  the  rafters  roar  "  is  as  much  a 
bygone  tradition  in  many  quarters  as  a 
faith  in  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch.  I  have  often  wished  that 
the  young  Edward  N.  Kirk,  who  melted 
to  tears  the  professors  and  students  of 
Yale  College  during  a  revival  there,  could 
come  back  to  us  and  teach  candidates  for 
the  ministry  how  to  preach.  There  was 
no  stentorian  shouting  or  rhetorical  ex- 
hortation. But  there  was  an  intense,  sol- 
emn, white-heat  earnestness  that  grasped 
both  head  and  heart,  both  the  reason  and 
the  affection — that  made  his  auditors  feel 
not  only  that  life  was  worth  living,  but 
that  the  soul  was  worth  saving  and  Jesus 
Christ  was  worth  serving,  and  heaven 
was  worth  securing,  and  that  for  all  these 
things  God  would  bring  us  into  judg- 
ment. If  Lyman  Beecher  and  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Dorr  Griffin  and  Finney  did  not 
possess  all  of  Kirk's  graces  of  deliv- 
ery, they  possessed  his  fire,  and  they 
made  Gospel  doctrines  glow  with  a  living 
heart  that  burned  into  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  their  auditors.  May  God  send 
into  our  churches  not  only  a  revival  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion,  but  also  a  re- 
vival of  old-fashioned  soul-kindling  pul- 
pit eloquence ! 

(4)  It  is  rather  a  delicate  subject  to 
touch  upon,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
in  my  early  ministry  the  preachers  of 
God's  Word  were  not  hamstrung  by  any 
doubts  of  the  divine  inspiration  and  per- 
fect infallibility  of  the  Book  that  lay  be- 
fore them  on  their  pulpits.  The  ques- 
tions, "  Have  we  got  any  Bible  ? "  and 
"If  any  Bible,  how  much?"  had  not 
been  hatched.  When  I  was  in  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  our  profound- 
ly learned  Hebrew  Professor,  Dr.  J.  Ad- 
dison Alexander,  no  more  disturbed  us 
with  the  much  vaunted  conjectural  Bibli- 
cal criticism  than  he  disturbed  us  about 
Joe  Smith's  "  golden  plates  "  at  Nauvoo. 
For  this  fact  I  feel  deeply  thankful ;  and 
I  comfort  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  greatest  British  preachers  of  the  last 
dozen  years,  Dr.  Alexander  McLaren  of 
Manchester,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  Dr. 
Newman  Hall,  Canon  Liddon,  Dr.  Dale, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  have  suffered  no 
more  from  the  virulent   attacks   of   the 


■'  higher   criticism "   than    I    have   done 
during  my  long  and  happy  ministry. 

(5)  Ministers  had  some  advantages, 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  over  their 
successors  in  our  day.  They  had  a  more 
uninterrupted  opportunity  for  prepara- 
tion of  their  sermon,  and  for  thorough 
pastoral  visitation  of  their  flocks.  They 
were  not  importuned  to  serve  on  commit- 
tees and  to  be  busybodies  in  all  sorts  of 
social  schemes  of  charity.  Every  pastor 
ought  to  keep  abreast  of  reformatory 
movements  and  cheerfully  use  tongue, 
pen  and  pulpit  for  their  advocacy  as  long 
as  they  do  not  trench  on  the  vital  and 
imperative  duties  of  his  high  calling. 
"  This  one  thing  I  do,"  said  single-heart- 
ed Paul ;  and  if  Paul  were  a  pastor  now 
in  New  York,  Boston  or  Chicago,  he 
would  make  short  work  with  many  an  in- 
trusive rap  of  a  time-killer  at  his  study 
door. 

I  have  noted  frankly  a  few  of  the 
changes  that  I  have  observed  in  the  meth- 
ods of  our  American  pulpit  during  my 
long  life ;  but  not,  I  trust,  in  a  pessimistic 
or  censorious  spirit.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  disparage  the  noble,  conscientious, 
self-denying  and  heaven-blessed  labors 
of  thousands  of  Christ's  faithful  minis- 
ters in  our  broad  land !  They  have  far 
greater  difficulties  to  encounter  than  I 
had  when  I  began  my  work.  They  are 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
tense materialism ;  the  ambition  for  the 
"  seen  things  "  increasingly  blinds  men 
to  the  "  things  that  are  unseen  and  eter- 
nal." Wealth  and  worldliness  unspir- 
itualize  hosts  of  professed  Christians. 
The  present  artificial  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety antagonize  devotional  meetings  and 
special  efforts  to  promote  revivals.  On 
Sabbath  mornings  many  a  minister  has 
to  shovel  out  scores  of  his  congregation 
from  under  the  drifts  (not  very  clean 
snow,  either)  of  the  mammoth  Sunday 
newspapers.  The  zealous  pastor  of  to- 
day has  to  contend  with  a  lowered  popu- 
lar faith  in  the  authority  of  God's  Word, 
a  lowered  reverence  for  God's  day,  and 
a  diminishing  habit  of  attending  upon 
God's  worship. 

Do  these  increasing  difficulties  demand 
a  new  Gospel  ?  No ;  but  rather  a  might- 
ier faith  in  the  one  we  have.  Do  they  de- 
mand new  doctrines?  No;  but  more 
power  in  preaching  the  truths  that  have 
outlived  nineteen  centuries.    Do  we  need 
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a  new  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ?  Yes, 
yes,  in  the  fuller  manifestation  of  him  in 
the  more  loving,  courageous  and  conse- 
crated lives  of  his  followers.  A  new 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Verily,  we 
do  need  it;  and  then  our  pulpits  will  be 


clothed  with  power,  and  our  preachers 
will  have  tongues  of  fire,  and  every 
change  will  be  a  change  for  the  better  ad- 
vancement and  enlargement  of  the  king- 
dom of  our  adorable  Lord. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A    Provincial     German    Chat 

By  the  Countess  Von  Krockow 


"N 


OW,  Countess,  will  you  explain 
one  thing  to  me  ?  " 

We  had  strolled  into  the  li- 
brary of  our  host  after  the  dinner,  the  li- 
brary of  Bulau  Hall  being  attractive,  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  country  on  whose 
tables  one  finds  a  number  of  foreign 
newspapers  laid  out,  the  rest  of  us  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  subscribing  for 
the  Kreuzzeitung,  the  local  gazette  and 
a  hunting  paper. 

I  looked  up  inquiringly  ;  perhaps  some- 
what mockingly.  Baron  Hochkirch  of- 
ten attacks  me  on  political  subjects,  and 
as  he  held  in  his  hands  a  New  York  news- 
paper, I  surmised  what  was  coming.  If 
anybody  in  America  had  defaulted  with 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  a  fire 
had  consumed  a  theater,  or  a  band  of  rob- 
bers had  waylaid  an  express  train,  it  was 
I  who  should  be  held  accountable  for  the 
man,  the  conflagration  or  the  train  rob- 
bers, for  the  plain  reason  that  I  had  been 
bom  in  the  United  States!  "Well?" 
And  I  put  on  a  courageous  air. 

"  Your  countrymen  are  so  practical. 
They  say  time  is  money.  Why,  then,  do 
they  waste  their  time  printing  and  read- 
ing pages  of  stuff  over  a  petty  incident? 
See  what  stands  herein  about  Prince 
Henry's  visit.  And  the  American  jour- 
nals are  all  so."  He  held  the  sheet  by  the 
top  margin  with  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  dashed  along  down  three  columns 
of  the  front  side  and  two  of  the  reverse 
page.  "  How  comes  it  that  you  busy 
Yankees  devote  time  to  perusing  all  that  ? 
About  a  mere  act  of  polite  courtesy,  a 
visit,  such  as  which,  when  paid  to  royal 
courts  in  Europe,  as  occurs  every  week, 
we  report  in  a  single  paragraph  or  two  ?  " 

He  looked  really  expectant,  and  the 


note  of  earnestness  in  his  voice  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  neighbors  at  the  li- 
brary table.    I  laughed. 

"  Oh !  Baron  Hochkirch,  and  do  you 
indeed  think  that  busy  Americans  read 
their  newspapers  ?  " 

"  But,  Countess,  not  read  what  one 
subscribes  and  pays  for !  " 

"  Busy  Americans  read  nothing  but  the 
headlines.  I  fancy  so,  at  any  rate, 
now  that  I  am  old.  I  myself  have 
never  been  a  busy  American.  I  have 
only  been  a  callow  one.  When,  I 
must  confess  it,  I  did  read  the 
papers,  I  believed  in  them,  you  see. 
That  was  the  secret.  And  it  was  so  ex- 
citing being  lifted  like  a  boat  on  one  high 
VN'ave  after  another  of  news  booms;  one 
month  a  ferreted  out  murder  case,  the 
next  a  crusade  against  Tammany,  then 
the  '  ropes  of  pearls '  of  some  lady,  and 
so  on.  In  those  days  1  should  have  been 
caught  away  upon  this  Prince  Henry 
high  tidal  wave,  too,  I  dare  say.  But  I 
would  not  have  been  a  '  busy  Ameri- 
can.' " 

"  I  consider  that  the  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  over  the  Emperor 
recognizing  them  as  equals — for  the  mis- 
sion signifies  this — cannot  be  exagger- 
ated," remarked  Princess  A.,  sententious- 
ly.  "  Miss  Roosevelt  has  been  distin- 
guished by  receiving  an  invitation  such 
as  hitherto  have  gone  to  the  Princess  of 
Hesse,  the  Princess  John  George  of  Sax- 
ony and  ladies  of  royal  blood." 

"  Read  nothing  save  the  headlines," 
repeated  Baron  H.,  under  his  breath;  the 
waste  of  money  imputed  by  this  extrava- 
gance appearing  more  reprehensible  than 
the  waste  of  time  to  him. 

"  You  must  think  of  it  this  way,"  I 
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explained.  "  It  is  the  reporters  who  ex- 
pand every  incident  into  such  colossal 
lots  of  copy,  for  money ;  the  callow  pub- 
lic who  read  the  copy  do  so  for  enter- 
tainment; and  everybody  all  around  is 
benefited ;  even  the  busy  head  line  read- 
ers are  pleased,  because — because,  I  am 
a  little  afraid  they  appreciate  that  the 
Prince  is  being  worked  for  all  he  is 
worth.  Tho,  of  course,  Miss  Roosevelt 
may  be  appreciative  of  the  honor  side  of 
the  visit." 

I  wished  to  nettle  the  Princess  a  bit, 
and  trusted  to  the  others  understanding 
me. 

"  Who  may  have  suggested  the  idea 
of  inviting  Miss  Roosevelt  to  name  the 
yacht,  any  way  ?  "  put  in  a  peacemaker, 
divertingly. 

"  It  was  Frau  von  Thielmann," 
snapped  out  Princess  A. 

"  Why !  I  heard  the  suggestion  came 
from  the  Seckendorfs,"  remonstrated 
Frau  von  W. 

"  It  came  from  the  Thielmann,  through 
Baron  Senden,  in  the  original  instance, 
no  matter  how  the  suggestion  may  have 
reached  the  Emperor  ultimately,"  insist- 
ed, acidly,  Princess  A.  "  It  is  not  every 
suggestion  that  can  be  traced  so  directly 
as  the  plan  for  endowing  Rome  with  a 
statue  of  Goethe." 

"  With  your  permission,  Princess,  it 
was  the  Emperor  himself  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  statue.  I  know  that  posi- 
tively," resisted  Frau  von  W.,  but  quite 
placidly.  "  I  know,  because  I  had  it  from 
the  Eberleins  involuntarily.  I  happened 
to  be  with  Frau  Eberlein  after  their  re- 
turn from  Italy,  when  he  returned  from 
the  palace.  She  inquired  what  the  Em- 
peror and  he  had  talked  about,  and  he 
said  the  Emperor  asked  what  Germans 
were  held  in  esteem  in  Rome,  and  he  had 
declared  his  belief  that  the  only  German 
name  the  Romans  knew  in  general  is 
Goethe's.  It  was  weeks  later  that  Eber- 
lein heard  the  Emperor  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  present  Goethe's  statue  to  the 
city  of  Rome.  Eberlein  received  a  note 
from  the  Emperor  on  the  morning  of  the 
premiere  of  Sudermann's  new  drama, 
"  Es  lebe  das  Lebrn" ;  the  27th  of  January 
it  was.  I  remember  now.  It  was  on  the 
Emperor's  own  birthday.  He  informed 
Eberlein  of  his  plan  and  that  he  should 
have  the  commission." 

"  Why,  the  notice  th*t  it  is  Herr  Eber^ 


lein  who  is  to  make  the  statue  appeared 
only  yesterday.  I  read  it  in  the  Kreus- 
zeititng,"  exclaimed  the  peacemaker. 

"  A  month  after.  That  is  different 
from  your  American  journalism,  Coun- 
tess," teased  Baron  Hochkirch. 

"  Hah !  Herr  Eberlein  married  a 
Countess  Herzberg.  He  is  a  gentleman. 
Naturally  he  would  maintain  silence  un- 
til it  should  please  the  King  to  disclose 
it,"  asserted  Princess  A.  To  which  we 
all  said,  "  Assuredly,"  and  all  thought 
in  secret,  "  Wo  to  the  man  who  should 
brag  of  himself  to  the  lessening  of  the 
King's  glory." 

"  It  is  said  the  Emperor  disapproves  of 
the  spiritualism  that  is  being  practiced 
at  the  court,"  whispered  the  peacemaker, 
irrelevantly,  gazing  toward  Princess  A. 

Princess  A.  closed  her  lips.  We  were 
looking,  too.  For  it  is  said  she  attends 
seances  when  in  Berlin,  and  we  think  she 
knows  whether  the  Emperor  is  more 
skeptical  than  her  Majesty. 

"The  Emperor  may  judge  it  wise  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  the  powers 
of  the  other  world  as  well  as  with  the 
Powers  of  this,"  I  hazarded.  "  It  seems 
certain  the  reports  were  unfounded  that 
he  had  ordered  Police  President  von 
Windheim  to  suppress  Eddyism,  or  stop 
Herr  Gossel.  I  expect  you  will  take  me 
to  account  for  the  Christian  Science  craze 
here,  Baron,  as  you  have  taken  me  up  for 
the  Prince  Henry  madness  in  America." 

"  Herr  Gossel  heals  by  means  of  mag- 
netism," remonstrated  Frau  von  W. 
"  How  many  cases  does  one  know  of 
that  he  has  healed." 

"  The  Christian  Scientists  heal  many 
believers  likewise,"  said  the  peacemaker, 
tentatively. 

"  Without  pretending  to  foretell  the 
sex  of  unborn  children,  nor  which  brides 
officers  should  select,"  I  declared. 

"  Yet  it  is  the  Christian  Scientists  that 
the  Reichstag  appealed  to  Minister  von 
Posadowski  to  suppress,"  commented  the 
peacemaker  again,  and  in  a  tone  so  re- 
sentful for  her  we  concluded  at  once  that 
she  must  be  a  convert.  And  I  supported 
her  by  saying,  "  It  is  an  advance  when 
Christian  ladies  transfer  their  trust  from 
magnetizers  to  prayers.  The  Baron 
would  think  so,  too,"  I  concluded,  "  if 
Christian  Science  did  not  hail  from 
America.  You  are  truly  patriotic,  Baron 
— tho    not    so    practically    patriotic    as 
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Deputy  Miiller.  He  based  his  argument 
in  the  Reichstag  against  the  Eddyists  on 
the  ground  that  if  patients  should  be 
healed  by  praying  the  apothecaries  of  the 
Vaterland  would  be  injured  in  their 
money  business.  My  Yankee  country- 
men could  not  go  further  than  that." 

"  Miiller's  an  ass,"  ejaculated  Hoch- 
kirch. 

"  I  wish  I  really  understood  what  it 
is,"  sighed  the  peacemaker.  "  The  news- 
papers all  decry,  without  explaining  it. 
If  it  is  healing  by  means  of  prayer,  why 
should  you  object.  Baron?  Count  von 
der  Recke  healed  many  by  praying,  even 
to  the  deliverance  from  demon  posses- 
sion." 

"  It  is  not  the  healing  I  object  to," 
burst  out  Baron  Hochkirch.  "  Let  any- 
body heal  who  can,  I  say.  There  is  a 
shepherd  on  my  estate  in  Posen  worth 
all  the  doctors  in  the  country.  But  this 
woman  Eddy  has  written  a  book.  A 
friend  sent  it  to  me.  Rustic  apocalyps- 
ism !  " 

"  Why,  Baron  !  " 
"  Worse,  sheer  blasphemy." 
"  Pssas !  "  cried  the  peacemaker,  who 
is  an  Austrian  by  birth. 

"  He  is  joking,"  I  said.  "  He  thinks 
women  who  write  books  too  bad  for 
words,  you  know ;  at  any  rate,  for  just 
words." 

"  When  I  read  '  Science  and  Health,' 
it  seemed  to  me  I  was  dealing  with  a  seer 
intensely  in  earnest,"  remarked  the  Prin- 
cess. "  A  rustic  crudeness  marks  the 
book." 

"  She  cannot  command  even  good 
grammar." 

"  But  she  commands  spiritual  insight." 
"  Acknowledge,  Baron,"  said  I,  "  that 
if  the  book  were  really  blasphemous,  the 
Church  would  have  had  the  police  con- 
fiscate it.  You  should  even  excuse  the 
fault  of  it  being  American.  Consider — 
it  is  the  first  rustic  mystical  writing  that 
has  come  out  of  the  land  of  Gotham  into 
Germany.  How  many  mystic  books  has 
Germany  issued  into  the  world,  from 
Bohme  down.    Be  fair,  now," 


"  You  ladies  call  mystic  what  I  call  ir- 
religious, impertinent,  presumptuous 
autodidactism  and  nonsense.  If  /  were 
honored  with  the  ear  of  his  Majesty,  on 
this  subject,  I  should  regard  it  as  my 
duty  to  denounce  the  whole  humbug,"  he 
answered,  and  looked  reprimandingly  at 
Princess  A. 

"  I  should  not,"  said  she,  quietly. 

"  Quite  right,"  declared  Frau  von  W. 

A  general  movement  was  taking  place 
in  the  room.  Notes  of  music  sounded  in 
the  salon,  and  groups  of  guests  disin- 
tegrated, in  order  to  pass  out.  We  rose 
from  our  seats  also. 

"  What  a  pity  you  two  never  quarrel 
to  an  end,"  observed  Frau  von  W.,  nod- 
ding toward  me  and  the  Baron. 

"  A  greater  pity  should  they !  "  said 
the  Princess. 

"  You  mean  that  then  Baron  Hoch- 
kirch would  cease  being  roused  into  the 
bad  tempers  that  keep  ofif  his  distempers. 
That  is  true.  You  owe  your  health  to 
me.  Baron.  Tho  really,  I  expected  some- 
thing much  worse  than  has  been  put  on 
me.  I  thought  you  would  hold  me  re- 
sponsible for  my  countrymen  having  be- 
lieved that  England  prevented  an  inter- 
vention of  Europe  during  the  Spanish 
war." 

"  Countess,  that  is  a  greater  puzzle 
than  the  spread  of  Eddyism,"  retorted 
he,  promptly.  "  How  can  a  nation  so 
sensible  " — I  courtesied — "  so  shrewd, 
lay  trust  in  England  ?  " 

"  We  don't,"  I  said,  confidentially. 
"  We  don't  lay  either  trust  or  distrust  in 
England  nor  in  any  other  European  State. 
We  only  drop  trust  or  distrust,  so  to 
speak,  on  a  hook  attached  to  a  line  and 
are  ready  to  pull  in  at  any  moment." 

But  Baron  Hochkirch  is  too  thorough 
a  Teuton  to  support  frivolity,  so  gave  it 
as  his  verdict  that  the  United  States  will 
not  be  able  to  maintain  their  self-suffi- 
ciency and  self-determination.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  find  itself  forced  into  al- 
liances. And  that  Germany  will  be  seen 
to  be  a  most  desirable  ally. 

Dresden,  Germany. 


One    Housewife's    Protest 


By  Alarion  Harland 


A    STRANGER    correspondent    fur- 
nishes the  text  for  this  very  plain 
talk     with     my     sister     house- 
mothers : 

"  I  see  by  the  papers  that  women  who  have 
to  do  housework  for  a  living  have  formed  a 
League.  The  woman  who  (if  I  .remember 
aright)  suggested  the  idea  in  the  first  place  be- 
longed to  a  different  class.  I  think  women 
have  seen  enough  of  other  unions  to  dread 
thern.  I  don't  see  how  any  one  who  has  to 
hire  help  would  set  such  a  thing  on  foot  if  she 
had  '  horse  sense! '  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  majority  of  housewives  think  of  it." 

The  majority  of  thoughtful,  practical 
housewives  have  but  one  opinion  on  this 
head,  I  fancy.  At  least  I  have  heard  but 
one  expressed  since  the  formation  of  the 
aforesaid  "  Protective  League,"  now 
more  than  a  year  ago.  My  blunt  cor- 
respondent voices  that  opinion  after  her 
own  manner.  Many  besides  herself  are 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  any  one 
who  appreciates  the  difficulties  already 
existing  with  regard  to  concert  of  inter- 
est between  mistress  and  maid  should 
deliberately  put  up  an  acknowledged  bar- 
rier to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 
There  is  not  that  household  in  the  land 
where  servants  are  employed  which  is 
not  measurably  dependent  upon  them  for 
peace  of  mind  as  well  as  for  comfort  of 
body.  Every  housewife  who  reads  this 
will  recall  the  sinking  of  heart,  the  damp 
depression  of  spirit  which  have  suddenly 
overtaken  a  cheerful  mood  when  the 
kitchen  barometer  betokened  "  storm  " 
or  "  change."  Such  an  "  overtaking  "  is 
not  an  affliction,  but  it  sometimes  comes 
dangerously  near  to  sorrow.  The  inde- 
pendent maid-of-all-work  has  it  in  her 
power  to  alter  the  family  plans  with  a 
word,  when  that  word  is  "  Going." 
Should  she  elect  to  stay,  her  lowering 
brows  and  sharp  or  sullen  speech  abash 
a  mistress  who  quails  at  little  else.  In 
wealthier  households  a  domestic  "strike" 
involves  panic,  disorder  and  suffering. 

I  know  a  wet-nurse  whose  abandon- 
ment of  her  infant  charge,  without  a 
word  of  warning  at  ten  o'clock  one  Sat- 
urday night,  caused  a  long  and  terribly 
dangerous  illness,  resulting  in  infantile, 
paralysis.  A  cook  who  had  lived  in  one 
family  for  three  years    resented  the  ar- 
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rival  of  unexpected  guests,  packed  hei 
trunk  and  left  her  mistress  to  get  dinner. 
The  lady  was  in  delicate  health  and  all 
unused  to  such  work.  She  became  over- 
heated and  exhausted,  took  a  heavy  cold, 
which  ripened  into  pneumonia,  and  died 
three  days  after  the  cook's  desertion. 

I  need  not  multiply  illustrations  of  the 
helplessness  of  American  housewives  in 
the  face  of  such  disasters,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  these  may  befall  any  one  of 
us.  We  have  no  redress.  The  women 
who  helped  organize  the  "  Protective 
League  "  know  this.  The  law  does  not 
protect  the  employer.  Public  opinion 
gives  her  no  support.  The  cook  whose 
fit  of  temper  cost  a  kind  mistress  her 
life  was  recommended  to  me  within  a 
month  after  an  event  that  should  have 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  every  house- 
wife in  the  community,  and  recommend- 
ed by  a  friend  of  the  murdered  woman 
and  of  myself.  When  I  exclaimed  in 
surprise,  I  was  told :  "  We  cannot  be 
judges  of  our  neighbors'  domestic  af- 
fairs." 

There  is  no  class  spirit  among  us.  For 
some  reasons  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  us  and  the  public.  All 
that  is  needed  to  make  the  opening  gulf 
between  mistresses  and  maids  impassable 
is  organization  on  our  part,  which  signi- 
fies open  war.  It  is,  nevertheless,  I  note 
in  passing,  patent  that  there  should  be  a 
code  of  honor  among  us  with  regard  to 
employment  of  those  who  have  proved 
absolutely  untrustworthy  in  other  house- 
holds. 

The  point  I  would  make  is  that  what 
my  stranger-friend  calls  "  horse  sense," 
which  I  take  to  mean  a  particularly 
rugged  variety  of  common  sense,  should 
have  held  back  "  women  of  a  different 
class  "  from  fostering  the  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  ignorant  that  they 
must  band  together  for  defense  against 
wage-payers.  The  philanthropic  ( ?) 
leaders  of  the  movement  have  lent  form 
and  respectability  to  discontent,  which 
the  best  women  in  every  community  are 
trying  to  quell  by  just  and  kind  treat- 
ment of  their  employees. 

After  careful  study  of  this  vexed  ques- 
tion for  two-score  years,  I  wish  to  record 
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my  conviction  that  the  domestics  in  well 
regulated  American  homes  are  better 
cared  for,  better  paid  and  more  thorough- 
ly appreciated  than  any  other  class  of 
working  women  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  I  record,  likewise  and  confi- 
dently, that  the  proportion  of  faithful, 
valued  and  even  beloved  domestics 
among  us  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
indifferent  or  worthless.  Most  cheerful- 
ly and  thankfully  I  add  to  this  record 
that,  personally,  I  have  a  list  of  honest, 
virtuous,  willing  workers,  whose  terms  of 
service  in  my  family  varied  from  three 
to  thirteen  years,  and  who  went  from  my 
house  to  homes  of  their  own,  bearing 
with  them  the  cordial  esteem  of  those 
they  had  served.  Nor  is  my  experience 
singular  even  in  these  United  States.  It 
is  so  far  from  being  exceptional  that 
I  deprecate,  almost  as  an  individual 
grievance,  the  attempt  to  organize  those 
who  should  be  our  co-workers  into  a 
faction  that  considers  us  as  "  the  Opposi- 
tion." It  is  a  putting  asunder  of  those 
whom  a  mutual  need  should  join  to- 
gether. 


The  working  of  the  unrighteous  leaven 
is  already  apparent  in  the  reports  of  the 
meetings  of  the  "  League,"  taken  down 
by  grinning  newspaper  men  and  given 
to  us  "  for  what  they  are  worth."  One 
report,  clipped  from  a  Western  paper, 
contains  a  warm  protest  against  golf 
playing  on  the  part  of  young  men  and 
women  in  families  ministered  to  (at  so 
much  per  month)  by  the  Leaguers.  They 
keep  dinner  waiting,  urge  the  protestants, 
and  bring  in  mud  upon  clean  carpets, 
thereby  interfering  with  "  evenings  out  " 
and  increasing  the  labor  of  housework — 
with  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

A  second  report  from  a  different 
branch  of  "  the  League  "  deprecates  the 
care  and  nursing  of  young  children  as 
"  injurious  to  the  health  and  depressing 
to  the  spirits  of  young  ladies  thus  em- 
ployed." 

AH  this  "  for  what  it  is  worth  ?  "  True, 
but  scum  and  driftwood  show  the  trend 
of  the  current. 

And  this  stream  is  running  the  wrong 
way! 

POMPTON,    N.    J. 


Booker    T.    Washington 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  S.   Morris 

Field  Secretary  of  the  African  Baptist  Industrial  Mission  Society 


LAST  year  I  went  down  to  Tuskegee 
to  attend  the  great  Negro  Confer- 
ference  and  the  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting workers'  conference  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

There,  surrounded  by  ninety  teachers, 
nearly  every  one  of  them  of  exceptional 
ability  along  some  line ;  there,  under  the 
shadow  of  sixty  different  buildings,  all 
erected  under  his  supervision,  thronged 
with  a  thousand  bright,  ambitious,  self- 
reliant  students ;  there,  in  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  farmers  who  year  after  year 
come  up  to  Tuskegee  as  a  Mohammedan 
might  go  to  Mecca,  there  you  see  the  real 
Booker  Washington  literally  "  going 
about  doing  good." 

I  have  met  and  known  more  or  less  in- 
timately nearly  all  the  eminent  men  the 
colored  race  has  produced  in  the  last  gen- 
eration. And  there  were  giants  in  those 
days,  men  of  great  courage,  eloquence 


and  tact.  I  was  raised  by  the  sainted 
Bishop  Payne.  I  have  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles  with  Frederick  Douglass. 
I  have  known  Price,  Langston,  Bruce, 
Crummell  and  Williams.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  I  think  Booker  Washington 
will  leave  a  profounder  impress  upon  his 
race  and  nation  than  any  one  of  the  great 
spirits  I  have  named.  Bishop  Payne  was, 
without  question,  the  mightiest  force  in 
his  Church,  but  not  much  felt  outside  of 
it.  Langston  was  a  shining  rhetorician, 
but  he  made  no  solid  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  race.  Bruce  was  a  singu- 
larly astute  and  successful  politician — al- 
ways respectable,  but  never  great — too 
timid  to  take  any  positive  position  on  any 
question  which  involved  a  risk.  Price 
died  before  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
give  the  race  his  best  service.  Cruminell 
was  a  scholar  of  large  attainments  and  a 
preacher  of  real  ability,  but  his  sphere 
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was  necessarily  circumscribed  by  his  own 
limitations  and  those  of  his  Church. 

Frederick  Douglass  was  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all — a  mastodon  surviv- 
ing over  from  another  age — a  man  of  vast 
powers  of  oratory,  a  picturesque  and 
stately  figure,  one  of  the  grand  old 
guard  of  liberty  who  wrought  magnifi- 
cently for  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  but 
Mr.  Douglass  did  not  grasp  the  prob- 
lems of  these  later  years.  Like  so  many 
of  the  older  school  he  was  continually 
looking  for  help  from  whence  our  free- 
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dom  came — from  Washington,  from  the 
Republican  party,  from  the  people  of  the 
North.  I  have  heard  him  appeal  night 
after  night,  as  only  he  could  appeal,  to 
the  great  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
North  to  protect  his  people,  to  secure  to 
them  their  ballot  by  a  force  bill  and  to 
protect  them  from  lynching  by  United 
States  troops.  He  could  not  believe  but 
that  the  people  that  had  sprung  to  arms 
at  his  former  appeal  and  bayoneted  slav- 
ery to  death  would  rush  to  the  ballot 
box  and  decree  that  the  negro  should  be 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
the  Constitution  had  given  him.  And  so, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  his 
life,  he  was  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  There  was  the  same  un- 
yielding purpose,  the  same  courage,  the 


same  eloquent,  soul-stirring  appeal,  but 
it  was  to  a  people  who  had  ears  to  hear 
but  would  not  hear.  For  his  own  race 
he  had  scarcely  any  message.  He  thought 
the  problem  was  the  nation's — the  white 
side  of  the  nation's.  When  black  men 
were  crowding  into  Southern  legisla- 
tures and  into  Congress  he  shook  his 
head  in  sad  foreboding  and  said,  "  They 
are  coming  too  soon,"  but  he  made  no 
attempt  to  direct  them. 

When  they  swarmed  up  from  the 
South  to  a  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion he  went  there,  too,  but  he  never 
sought  to  form  them  into  a  potent  force 
that  could  dictate  the  nomination  and 
win  for  the  race  the  protection  of  the 
mcoming  administration.  He  denounced 
the  store  order  system  and  the  abomi- 
nable industrial  conditions  of  the  South, 
but  he  had  no  remedy,  except  the  vague 
and  indefinite  term,  "  Justice."  He  called 
several  of  the  largest  national  conven- 
tions the  race  has  ever  held.  But  after 
he  had  delivered  a  masterly  opening  ad- 
dress he  turned  the  meeting  over  to  the 
vice-presidents  and  seemed  to  have  con- 
sidered his  duty  discharged.  He  did  not 
seem  to  grasp  the  vast  power  there  was 
in  organization.  And  so,  tho  admired, 
honored  and  loved  by  us  all,  we  must  con- 
fess that  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the 
last  quarter  of  a  centry,  was  more  pic- 
turesque than  useful.  He  was  more  than 
he  did.  He  had  vast  power,  but  he  did 
not  apply  it  to  practical  service.  He  did 
not  grasp  the  real  situation,  and  hence 
his  remedies  did  not  meet  the  disease. 
He  hated  the  South,  and  distrusted  her 
utterly,  and  with  a  confidence  it  seemed 
as  if  no  recreancy  of  the  North  could 
shake  he  expected  her  to  front  and  fight 
all  the  negro's  battles  for  him. 

In  this  he  and  Mr.  Washington  radi- 
cally disagreed,  and  I  think  Mr.  Wash- 
ington is  right.  Mr.  Douglass  believed 
the  negroes'  hope  was  from  without,  Mr. 
Washington  believes  it  is  from  within. 
Mr.  Douglass's  position  was  all  right  for 
before  the  war.  Then  a  revolution  had  to 
be  wrought  without  before  anything 
could  be  done  within.  But  once  break 
a  race's  chains,  once  clothe  it  with  the 
mantle  of  citizenship,  once  make  it  the 
equal  before  the  organic  law  of  the  land, 
then  it  must  stand  alone,  it  must  protect 
itself  by  its  wealth,  its  tact,  its  intelli- 
gence, its  ability  to  play  off  one  party 
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against  another.  Failing  these,  it  will 
continue  to  be  robbed  and  wronged  until 
it  learns  its  lesson  in  the  bitter  school  of 
experience.  And  the  A,  B,  C  of  this  lesson 
of  self-protection  is  for  a  race  to  learn 
to  feed  itself.  The  negro  knows  how  to 
feed  the  white  man ;  he  has  not  learned 
how  to  feed  himself.  He  is  hands  and 
feet  for  a  white  head,  not  for  a  black 
one.  He  can  work  for  some  one  who 
will  think  for  him.  He  must  learn  to 
think  for  himself  and  work  for  himself. 
This  lesson  Booker  Washington  is  teach- 
ing with  rare  fidelity  and  eflfect  in  the 
midst  of  that  moral  and  physical  Ala- 
bama wilderness  which  he  is  making  to 
bloom  and  blossom  like  a  rose.  He  has 
seen  the  race  driven  back  by  the  relent- 
less competition  of  foreign  hordes  and  the 
merciless  edict  of  trades  unions  until  the 
negro  is  seriously  threatened  with  starva- 
tion frohi  enforced  idleness,  due  to  a 
cruel  and  scandalous  prejudice  that  is  at- 
tempting to  keep  a  man  out  of  all  sorts 
of  decent  work  simply  because  he  is 
wearing  the  color  God  gave  him,  or  from 
the  lack  of  trades  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  not  taking 
the  places  of  the  older  colored  trades- 
men, whose  ranks  are  fast  being  depleted. 
And  by  his  clarion  cry  of  warning  and 
alarm  he  is  arousing  the  race  to  awake 
and  face  a  real,  terrific,  appalling  danger. 
The  few  in  good  position  do  not  see  or 
feel  this,  but  the  toiling  millions  who 
have  nothing  between  them  and  starva- 
tion but  a  pair  of  untrained  hands.  The 
thousands  of  boys  who  have  graduated 
from  high  school  and  college  and  then 
been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  some  hotel 
or  on  the  railroad  because  they  could  get 
nothing  else  to  do.  they  know  that  Mr. 
Washington  has  grasped  the  real  situa- 
tion and  that  he  is  the  real  benefactor  of 
the  race.  Of  course,  he  will  be  misunder- 
stood by  some ;  he  will  be  deliberately 
misrepresented  bv  others ;  he  will  be 
blindly  and  maliciously  struck  at  by 
others — the  Philistines  are  not  the  only 
people  who  have  been  injured  by  the 
jawbone  of  an  ass.  Mr.  Douglass  once 
wrote  to  me  that  it  was  "  the  best  fruit 
tree  in  the  orchard  that  was  most  pelted 
with  sticks  and  stones."  I  have  seen 
grown  boys,  unable  to  educate  themselves 
without  appeals  to  charitv,  going  about 
the  country  seekiner  to  attract  attention 
to  themselves  by  attacks  on  him.    I  havo 


seen  men  who  have  never  been  South  and 
who  know  nothing  of  Southern  condi- 
tions scolding  him  because  he  said  the 
negroes  of  the  black  belt  of  the  South 
need  to  make  friends  with  the  man  who 
can  turn  him  out  under  the  open  sky,  with 
nothing  to  eat  and  nowhere  to  go. 

It  seems  to  be  a  perfect  fad  with  a  lot 
of  so  called  advocates  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  attack  him.  Yet  there  is  not  a 
black  man  in  the  country  who  says  kinder 
things  about  higher  education,  who  gives 
employment  to  as  many  highly  educated 
young  men  and  women  as  Mr.  Washing- 
ton. 

The  other  week  the  Nashville  Ameri- 
can gave  Rev.  C.  S.  Smith  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  word  for  his  race,  and  al- 
most the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  out 
and  get  a  handful  of  mud  and  throw  at 
Booker  Washington.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment in  saying  the  negro  had  too  much 
industrial  training  in  slavery.  Most  of 
the  slaves  who  purchased  their  liberty 
— who  made  enough  to  purchase  their 
liberty — were  the  skilled  mechanics,  but 
they  are  fast  dying  out,  the  class  is  al- 
most extinct.  Who  will  take  their  places  ? 
Somebody  must.  If  the  negro  does  not, 
the  white  man  from  the  North  and  from 
Europe  will,  and  with  him  will  come 
the  trade  union,  of  which  Dr.  Smith  com- 
plains. 

I  honor  Booker  Washington  because 
he  is  a  modest,  earnest,  heroic  man  who 
is  willing  to  serve  his  race,  and  do  it 
without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  without 
charging  a  hundred  dollars  a  night  for 
speaking  for  it,  without  making  any 
blatant  professions  of  how  much  he  loves 
it,  without  sitting  down  in  Washington 
during  half  of  an  administration  to  get 
a  chance  to  hold  office  for  it.  This  sim- 
ple, brave,  devoted  man  showed  what 
metal  he  was  made  of  when,  eighteen 
years  ago,  he  went  down  into  that  dark 
corner  of  Alabama  and  began  building 
Tuskegee,  toiling  on  faithfully  summer 
and  winter,  year  in  and  out,  serving  a 
grand  course  in  its  day  of  small  things, 
serving  it  grandly,  with  a  lover's  fond- 
ness, with  a  martyr's  constancy.  As  his 
fame  has  grown  he  has  grown,  equaling 
every  occasion,  even  the  greatest,  and 
stirpassing  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
friends  until  to-day  Tuskegee  is  the  best 
known  school  in  the  South.  Booker 
Washington  toiled  in  obscurity  till  at  last 
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the  nation,  thrilled  with  the  eloquence 
and  rare  tact  of  his  Atlanta  speech,  real- 
ized that  from  out  of  the  bosom  of  her 
unfettered  millions,  even  in  the  first  gen- 
eration of  their  freedom,  there  has  come, 
not  only  a  great  teacher,  a  splendid 
executive,  a  superb  orator,  but  a  states- 
man and  prophet,  with  a  vision  clear 
enough  to  see  the  path  of  duty  and  a  will 
resolute  enough  to  tread  it,  not  turning 
aside  to  see  the  burning  bush,  even  tho 
one  of  his  own  race  should  be  wasting 
to  ashes  in  its  flame.  I  say  without  hesi- 
tation it  is  my  candid  belief  that  Booker 
Washington  is  doing  more  for  the  New 
South  than  any  other  man  in  it.  The 
Master's  definition  is  always  true: 
"  Whosoever  would  be  great  among  you 
let  him  be  your  servant."  This  is  the 
glory  of  Mr.  Washington  that,  never  ask- 
ing any  office  or  honors — ex-Minister  to 
nowhere.  Recorder  of  nothing,  Delegate- 
at-Large  to  no  convention — he  has  been 
content  to  toil  on,  a  private  in  the  ranks, 
an  unboasting,  untitled  benefactor,  not 
of  his  race  only,  but  of  both  races,  than 
whom  none  more  useful,  practical  and 
worthy  has  risen  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line. 

One  does  not  feel  that  he  is  stultifying 
himself  in  honoring  such  a  man.  You 
take  off  your  hat  instinctively  when  you 
see  that  modest,  plain  dressed,  unassum- 
ing hero  who  created  as  with  a  magi- 
cian's wand  the  sixty  buildings  that  clus- 
ter on  the  hill,  now  known  all  over  the 
world  as  Tuskegee,  who,  at  Atlanta,  fac- 


ing the  serried  remnants  of  an  army  that 
fought  to  cleave  down  his  race's  liberty 
upon  the  battlefield,  uttered  words  that 
disarmed  the  prejudices  of  a  life  time 
and  caused  men  and  women  who  de- 
spised him  for  his  color  to  shout  them- 
selves hoarse  in  frantic  applause  as, 
without  surrendering  a  single  principle  of 
manhood,  he  sought  to  establish  a  modus 
Vivendi  between  the  two  much  troubled 
branches  of  God's  great  family,  who  in 
some  strange  way  have  educated  them- 
selves to  think  they  must  hate  each  other 
because  they  don't  look  alike.  No  wonder 
that  at  a  meeting  held  while  I  was  in 
London,  England's  nobility  gathered 
about  this,  God's  nobleman,  and  applaud- 
ed to  the  echo  the  generous  eulogy  of  our 
gifted  Ambassador ;  no  wonder  that  even 
down  here  in  South  Africa  he  is  known 
and  honored,  and  the  professor  of  the 
greatest  industrial  school  in  Soulh  Africa 
sends  him  through  me  a  little  token  of 
honest  and  hearty  appreciation.  After 
all,  tho  sometimes  a  little  tardy,  the  world 
usually  gives  us  all  that  we  prove  a  clear 
title  to,  without  much  regard  to  race,  color 
or  previous  condition.  Hence  the  recogni- 
tion of  Booker  Washington,  after  eigh- 
teen years  of  obscurity,  as  the  natural 
leader  of  the  colored  race  by  the  divine 
right  of  a  coronet  of  brains.  If  the  man- 
tle of  Douglass  fell  on  him  suddenly,  it 
was  because  he  was  near  the  grand  old 
apostle  of  liberty  when  he  went  to  heaven 
in  a  chariot  of  fire. 


The    Starry    Choir 

By  Henry  Austin 


WHEN  the  Morning  Stars  together 
Sang  in  the  Purple  above — 
Sang  in  the  Purple  under  us 
A  music  more  than  thunderous. 
Yet  soft  as  a  floating  feather 

And  as  sweet  as  a  cooing  dove : 
O,  Universe,  tell  me  whether, 
VVhen  they  sang  that  song  together, 


In  that  dawn  of  golden  weather. 
Soft  as  a  floating  feather. 

Sweet  as  a  cooing  dove ; 
Low  in  the  Purple  under  us, 

High  in  the  Purple  above; 
That  music  weird  and  wonderous- 
O,  Universe,  whisper  me  whether 

The  key  of  it  was  not  Love. 

Crawford,  N    J. 
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By  George  Forrester  Williams 


ALBERT  EDWARD,  Queen  Vic- 
toria's eldest  son,  now  King  Ed- 
ward VII  of  England  and  Em- 
peror of  India,  frequently,  when  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  placed  himself  on  rec- 
ord to  the  effect  that  he  would  much 
prefer  the  seclusion  enjoyed  by  men  with- 
out royal  or  noble  rank ;  "  La  Bour- 
geoisie," as  it  is  in  French. 

Small  wonder  this,  for  any  man  of  or- 
dinary sense  would  naturally,  at  times, 
get  disgusted  with  and  tired  of  the 
dreary  routine  of  court  life  and  etiquette 
— the  conventionality,  not  the  divinity, 
that  doth  hedge  a  King — and  especially 
all  the  fuss  and  feathers  attending  the 
outside  movements  or  travels  of  members 
of  the  British  Royal  family. 

Now  that  Albert  Edward  has  ascended 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  the  East 
Indies,  this  democratic  idea  has  probably 
vanished  forever  amid  the  glamour  of 
Imperial  power.  Yet  it  is  well  known 
that  the  present  English  King  and  Indian 
Emperor,  during  the  long  and  prosperous 
reign  of  his  mother,  was  extremely  fond 
of  slipping  through  the  hedge  that  sur- 
rounds even  a  possible  King  to  go  roam- 
ing about  the  purlieus  of  high  and  low 
London  in  the  guise  of  a  common,  every 
day  Englishman. 

In  such  moods  it  was  the  Prince's  cus- 
tom to  hail  a  passing  cab  or  select  one  at 
the  nearest  stand,  and  go  crawling  or 
galloping,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  animal  in  the  shafts.  Many  curious 
stories  of  the  Prince's  adventures  are  cur- 
rent in  London  high  life,  and  quite  as 
many  are  common  gossip  in  circles  of  the 
Lower  Ten,  which  are  seldom  heard  of 
in  the  exclusive  clubs  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  that  came 
into  my  possession  was  the  Prince's  in- 
ability one  night  to  pay  his  cab  fare — 
Princes  are  often  without  pocket  money 
— and  the  utter  disbelief  on  the  part  of 
the  driver  of  his  vehicle  as  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  identity,  for  he  threatened  to 
hale  his  august  passenger  to  the  nearest 
police    station    as   a   common    swindler. 


Only  the  accidental,  but  opportune,  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  nobleman  who  was 
personally  known  to  the  angry  "  cabby," 
because  of  his  sporting  proclivities,  pre- 
vented that  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  dreaded,  the  bringing  of  a  Prince  to 
judgment.  The  cab  driver,  of  course, 
nearly  fell  into  a  fit  when  he  realized  that 
he  had  contemplated  thrusting  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  British  throne  into  what 
he  would  call  a  "  blooming  "  police  cell. 

The  genial  Prince  had  a  hearty  laugh 
at  "  cabby's  "  discomfiture ;  but  "  cabby  " 
was  raised  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  de- 
light, a  few  days  after,  by  a  gift  of  a 
superb  brand-new  cab  and  a  horse  with 
four  sound  and  serviceable  legs.  This 
vehicle  made  his  modest  fortune,  for 
every  London  dandy  wanted  to  ride  in 
the  "  Ich  Dien  "  hansom.  It  was  even 
hinted  in  the  clubs  that  Bobby  Arm- 
strong, the  cabby,  quadrupled  his  equi- 
pages, in  order  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  at 
his  hand. 

The  Prince  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  of  another  day  called  a  pass- 
ing cab.  While  he  was  riding  to  his 
destination  in  the  swirling  topheavy  han- 
som, at  a  shilling  a  mile,  the  horse,  which 
had  descended  from  a  famous  racing 
stable,  by  reason  of  weak  knees,  suddenly 
started  off  on  a  delightful  gallop.  The 
high-perched  driver  was  incontinently 
pitched  from  his  seat,  and  the  Prince  in- 
side was  left  in  considerable  danger. 

London  policemen  or  "  Bobbies  "  are 
not  as  ready  as  New  York  bluecoats  to 
stop  runaway  horses,  and  for  a  minute  or 
two  it  seemed  as  tho  the  Prince  was  in 
for  a  smash  or  a  fearful  spill.  Suddenly 
a  man  sprang  from  the  sidewalk,  and  by 
a  lucky  clutch  gained  possession  of  the 
reins  near  the  bit,  and  after  a  brief  strug- 
gle checked  the  frightened  animal.  The 
Prince  quietly  descended  from  the 
vehicle,  and  after  asking  for  the  name 
and  address  of  his  preserver,  stoutly 
started  off  to  walk  to  Marlborough 
House. 

Very  soon  thereafter,  Tom  Higgin- 
son,  the  man   who  had   so   fortunately 
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stopped  the  horse,  was  astonished,  while 
industriously  laying  bricks  on  a  new 
house  in  Spitalsfields,  by  the  appearance 
of  an  extremely  well  dressed  individual, 
who  propounded  the  following  question : 

"  What  would  you  like  to  do  or  have 
in  the  way  of  bettering  your  condition  in 
life?" 

"  What  the  blazes  are  ye  givin'  me?  " 
responded  Tom,  with  the  surly  independ- 
ence of  the  British  workman  who  resents 
nothing  more  than  to  be  chaffed  or 
"  kidded  "  by  a  stranger  and  a  superior. 

"  I'm  in  earnest,  my  man.  Speak  out ! 
I  will  assist  you  to  anything  within  rea- 
son that  is  in  my  power." 

"But  why?"  asked  Tom,  still  sus- 
picious of  some  elaborate  hoax. 

"  Because  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  in- 
terested in  you,  has  told  me  to  do  what- 
ever I  can  for  you." 

"  You  may  be  a-gammoning,"  replied 
i'om,  as  he  stuck  his  trowel  into  a  heap 
of  mortar.  "  But  I  takes  yer  at  yer 
word.  This  bricklaying  isn't  a  very 
amusing  nor  a  money-making  occupa- 
tion, for  yer  see  the  work  depends  on  the 
weather.  What  I  would  like  is  a  pub ; 
but  that's  nobbut  a  notch  or  two  beyond 
your  friend." 

"  By  no  means.  You  just  look  about 
and  pick  out  a  real  good  public  house 
that  can  be  purchased.  Here's  my  card. 
When  you  find  a  place  to  suit  you  come 
and  see  me." 

In  less  than  a  month  Tom  Higginson 
was  the  proud  proprietor  of  a  notable 
London  public,  on  the  old  Kent  Road, 
for  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  paid 
ii,ooo  ($5,000),  the  London  excise  sys- 
tem being  that  the  license  always  goes 
with  the  house.  On  ascertaining  the 
identity  of  his  generous  patron  bricklay- 
ing Tom  obtained  permission  to  call  his 
public  "  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Arms," 
and  it  was  in  his  comfortably  sanded  par- 
lor that  I  first  heard  this  tale. 

Tom  made  money  very  fast,  for  the 
story  of  his  elevation  in  life  soon  got 
abroad,  while  he  achieved,  through  the 
exertions  of  his  buxom  and  energetic 
wife,  a  great  reputation  for  deviled  ham 
and  mutton  bones,  grilled  beefsteaks  and 
chops,  welsh  rarebits,  etc.  It  speedily 
became  the  fashion  among  the  London 
bloods  to  visit  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Arms,  and  so  Tom  waxed  fat  in  person 
and  purse. 


"  His  Royal  Highness,"  said  Tom  to 
me  one  evening,  as  he  blew  away  the 
froth  on  his  pot  of  beer,  "  sometimes 
sends  me  the  tip  by  one  of  his  gold-laced 
flunkeys  that  he  will  drop  in  here  on  such 
and  such  an  evening  with  some  of  his 
noble  friends.  You  may  imagine  how 
the  old  woman  and  I  cleans  up  and  shuts 
up.  Not  a  blooming  soul  gets  in  that 
night.  We  polishes  every  bit  of  brass 
and  copper  in  sight,  sands  all  of  the  floors 
and  puts  a  bit  of  red  carpet  on  the  door 
step.  I  always  provides  the  best  of  stuff, 
and  the  Prince  always  enjoys  himself." 

"  And  no  charge,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Not  much !  The  Prince  is  nothing 
of  that  sort.  I  always  gets  full  pay  for 
whatever  I  puts  on  the  table,  and  some- 
times a  trifle  over.  But  how  His  Royal 
Highness  do  relish  one  of  the  old  wom- 
an's deviled  ham  bones!  She  always 
shaves  down  a  new  boiled  ham  on  pur- 
pose." 

I  now  come  to  my  own  experience  of 
King  Edward  VII  when  he  was  a 
fledgeling  pure  and  simple — but  anxious 
"to  fly  the  coop."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  during  the  month  of 
October,  in  i860,  as  Baron  Renfrew,  he 
visited  the  United  States,  he  was  re- 
ceived in  New  York  City  with  all  pos- 
sible honor;  and,  it  may  be  truly  added 
in  justice  to  him,  with  a  great  deal  more 
adulation  and  fashionable  fuss  than  was 
palatable  to  his  royal  stomach.  All  the 
militia  regiments  paraded  to  escort  him 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  with  the 
single  exception  of  "  the  Fighting  Sixty- 
ninth,"  whose  officers,  being  natives  or 
descendants  of  natives  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  were  not  partial  to  Princes  of  his  ilk. 

The  Aldermanic  Committee  caught  the 
young,  beardless  Prince  in  their  nets,  of 
course,  and  actually  took  him  to  the  old 
Tombs  prison,  the  Penitentiary,  the  city 
hospitals  and  other  cheerful  and  inspiring 
places,  regarded  by  them  as  the  prin- 
cipal sights  in  the  Empire  City. 

The  Prince  and  his  entourage  were 
domiciled  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  then 
just  beginning  its  career  as  a  fashionable 
hostelry ;  and  their  apartments  were  lo- 
cated in  the  Twenty-third  Street  cor- 
ridor, afterward  noted  as  the  residence 
of  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman, 
whose  wonderful  and  successful  march 
to  the  sea  gave  inspiration  to  the  com- 
poser of  "  Marching  Through  Georgia," 
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a  familiar  tune  that  ultimately  made  the 
old  General's  life  miserable  by  its  con- 
stant repetition  in  his  presence. 

The  local  newspapers,  of  course,  de- 
tailed reporters  to  watch  and  describe  the 
Prince's  movements,  while  the  notoriety- 
seeking  Aldermanic  Committee  men  took 
precious  good  care  that  the  city  incurred 
the  expense  of  sundry  carriages  for  the 
benefit  of  newspaper  men  in  order  that 
they  might  participate  in  every  so-called 
sight-seeing  expedition  planned  for  the 
"  Baron's  "  especial  delectation.  I,  then 
a  reporter  on  the  Times,  was  assigned  by 
the  City  Editor  to  write  up  the  daily 
movements  of  the  Prince  and  his  numer- 
ous retinue,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  Thomp- 
son represented  the  Tribune.  The  other 
newspapers  sent  a  different  man  each 
day,  so  Thompson  and  I,  being  personal 
friends  anyway,  became  especially  chvim- 
my.  Thompson  had  attained  consider- 
able fame  by  writing  a  series  of  amusing 
sketches  under  the  signature  of  "  Doe- 
sticks,"  in  which  a  character  he  named 
"  Damphool  "  was  the  leading  feature. 
Compared  with  myself,  Thompson  was  a 
veteran  in  American  journalism.  He 
had  won  his  spurs  while  I  still  was  hop- 
ing to  win  them  and  receive  the  accolade 
of  newspaper  knighthood. 

Working  together,  "  Doesticks  "  and  I 
had  spent  two  days  in  the  exciting  pur- 
suit of  following  the  young  Prince 
through  prison  corridors  and  hospital 
wards,  and  on  the  third  morning  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  simul- 
taneously. Proceeding  to  the  "  Royal  " 
Corridor,  we  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  the  Prince  disconsolately  walking 
up  and  down  the  softly  carpeted  passage, 
entirely  unattended — alone  and  looking 
lonely.  He  was  evidently  in  a  very  bad 
temper,  tho  he  acknowledged  our  salu- 
tations very  cordially  and  sweetly.  We 
were  about  to  withdraw  from  his  pres- 
ence to  a  more  respectful  distance,  when 
he  exclaimed  rather  passionately : 

"  How  I  do  envy  you,  young  gentle- 
men !  You  can  go  here  and  there, 
just  as  you  like,  with  no  one  to  bother 
you.  or  say  do  this  or  that.  But  I,  being 
a  Prince  and  the  Baron  Renfrew,  must 
do  as  I  am  told  by  your  muddleheaded 
Aldermen,  and  be  stared  at  by  crowds 
of  curious  people  as  if  I  were  a  new  ani- 
mal in  the  Zoo.  It  is  very  tiresome,  and 
I  assure  vou  that  I  am  heartilv  sick  of 


this  whole  traveling  business.  How  nice 
it  must  be  to  walk  downstairs  and  take 
a  quiet  stroll  through  the  streets !  They 
took  me  to  see  a  big  prison  yesterday. 
It  was  very  large  and  gloomy,  and  the 
convicts  were  very  uninteresting.  Do 
you  know,  I  was  never  inside  of  an  Eng- 
lish prison ;  never  will  be,  if  I  can 
help  it." 

"  Doesticks,"  being  my  elder  in  years 
and  journalism,  naturally  took  the  in- 
itiative in  reply.  In  point  of  fact  the 
present  King  of  England  is  just  one  year 
older  than  myself.  As  nothing  pleased 
Mortimer  Thompson  better  than  an  es- 
capade, he  seized  the  opportunity. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  began — we  had 
been  carefully  instructed  not  to  say 
"  Prince  "  or  "  Your  Royal  Highness  " — 
"  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  going 
right  out  into  the  streets  at  this  very 
moment." 

"  Oh,  you  forget  the  crowds  of  people 
outside.  How  could  I  get  through 
them  ? "  and  the  Prince  visibly  shud- 
dered. 

"  It  is  very  true,  sir,  that  the  streets 
are  now  rapidly  filling  up  with  curious 
people,"  responded  Mr.  Thompson,  "  but 
they  are  only  expecting  to  see  you  enter 
a  carriage,  duly  escorted  by  a  mob  of  be- 
ribboned  Aldermen.  If  you  go  out  all 
alone,  unattended  and  without  the  usual 
flourish  of  a  cavalry  escort,  I  venture  to 
say  that  not  one  of  the  thousands  now  on 
the  pavement  will  recognize  you  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  or  Baron  Renfrew." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  and  the 
Prince's  young  face  lightened  up  won- 
derfully at  the  mere  idea  of  a  prank. 

"  Indeed,  I  do.  If  you  wish  to  take  a 
short  walk — there's  plenty  of  time  before 
the  Aldermanic  Cornmittee  can  arrive — 
we  will  very  gladly  go  with  you." 

"  I'll  do  it !  "  cried  the  Prince,  in  a 
tone  of  boyish  delight.  "  That  is,  if  you 
are  sure  that  we  will  not  get  into  any 
trouble." 

"Quite  sure,  sir,  come  along!" 

I  had  not  uttered  a  word,  for  "  Doe- 
sticks' "  audacity  simply  appalled  me. 
Here  he  was,  coolly  proposing  a  tem- 
porary kidnapping  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  what  really  amounted  to  the 
same  thing,  and  T  was  reallv  fnVhtened 
at  the  probable  consenuen<:'es.  But  Mr. 
Thompson  gave  neither  the  Prince  nor 
myself  any  time  for  reflection  or  hesita- 
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tion.  At  once  he  led  the  way  downstairs 
to  the  Twenty-third  Street  door.  To  my 
surprise  and  the  Prince's  evident  delight, 
the  doorkeeper,  who  ought  to  have  recog- 
nized the  "  Baron,"  failed  to  do  so,  while 
neither  policemen  nor  the  men  and  women 
who  were  jostling  one  another  on  the 
broad  sidewalk  paid  any  attention  to  us. 
"Hadn't  we  better  call  a  cab?"  said 
the  Prince,  after  we  had  got  clear  of  the 
pushing  crowd,  he  evidently  being  non- 
plussed at  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
emancipation  from  court  etiquet  or  offi- 
cial routine. 

"  Cab !  "  ejaculated  the  irrepressible 
"  Doesticks,"  in  a  laughing  voice.  "  No, 
indeed,  we  will  be  far  better  off  on  foot." 
Marching  toward  Sixth  Avenue,  we 
started  northward  up  that  thoroughfare. 
By  the  time  the  Prince  had  reached 
Twenty-fifth  Street  he  recovered  his 
composure,  and  it  seemed  remarkable  to 
me  how  naturally  he  treated  us  as  per- 
sonal friends.  He  was  evidently  bent  on 
unbending,  but  there  was,  nevertheless,  a 
sort  of  natural  dignity  in  his  manner, 
which  rather  overawed  both  "  Doesticks  " 
and  myself. 

"  Have  you  ever  drunk  a  mint  julep, 
sir  ?  "  asked  Thompson  abruptly,  for  he 
was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  comic  phase 
of  our  adventure. 

"  Mint  julep?  What  sort  of  a  thing  is 
it  ?  "  demanded  the  Prince. 

"  A  confoundedly  good  concoction," 
replied  Thompson.  "  It's  one  of  our  na- 
tional beverages." 

"  I  never  heard  of  it  before,"  said  the 
embryo  King  Edward  VII,  with  keen  in- 
terest and  some  regret  in  his  tone. 

"  Well,  it's  about  time  that  the  Baron 
Renfrew  should  taste  and  give  his  judg- 
ment," and  Thompson  led  the  Prince  into 
a  famous  barroom  presided  over  by  the 
no  less  famous  Jerry  Thomas,  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  in  his  line  or  time. 

His  Royal  Highness  watched  the  ela- 
borate and  picturesque  style  of  manufac- 
ture practiced  by  the  mixers  of  elixirs  in 
those  ante-bellum  days  with  profound 
curiosity  and  admiration,  and  when  his 
ice-crammed  goblet,  with  its  golden 
wheat-straw,  was  handed  to  him,  he  took 
a  sip  with  an  air  of  bright  expectancy, 
which  instantly  darkened  to  disappoint- 
ment. 


"  Why,  it's  only  lemonade,  after  all." 

"  With  a  stick  in  it,"  responded  "  Doe- 
sticks,"  winking  at  me. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  his  novel,  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  describes  the  emotions  of 
his  hero  after  imbibing  a  seductive  sherry 
cobbler  bought  him  by  merry  Mark  Tap- 
ley.  I  have  always  believed  that  the 
youthful  Prince  enjoyed  a  similar  sensa- 
tion, for  presently  the  subtle  glow  of  the 
julep  pervaded  his  consciousness,  and  he 
uttered  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  he  re- 
linquished his  depleted  glass. 

"  That  was  very,  very  nice !  "  quoth  he. 

Leisurely  strolling  up  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Greeley  Square,  or  Thirty- 
third  street,  we  passed  on  into  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  returned  to  the  main  entrance 
of  the  hotel.  The  long,  wide  corridor 
was  a  scene  of  comical  confusion,  the 
Prince  having  just  been  missed  by  his  at- 
tendants. His  sudden,  safe  reappear- 
ance, however,  somewhat  calmed  the  pre- 
vailing excitement,  but  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle took  occasion  to  say : 

"  Are  you  not  aware,  sir,  that  we,  your 
military  and  civil  governors,  are  respon- 
sible for  your  safety  to  your  royal  mother 
with  our  heads  ?  " 

"  Your  heads  are  safe  enough.  I've 
only  been  taking  a  quiet  stroll  with  a 
couple  of  good  friends,"  replied  the 
Prince,  nonchalantly. 

"  Doesticks  "  and  myself  were  soon  in- 
formed by  the  committee  that  Lord 
Lyons,  the  British  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  had  requested  our  exclusion  from 
the  carriage  party  then  about  to  start,  as 
a  punishment  for  our  presumption. 
Thompson  cheerfully  remarked,  "  All 
right.  We've  got  a  capital  story  which 
will  suit  our  papers  just  as  well  as  a 
dull  account  of  some  more  visits  to  hos- 
pitals, prisons  and  lunatic  asylums.']  Lord 
Lyons,  overhearing  this,  and  fearing  to 
be  made  ridiculous,  rescinded  his^  pro- 
hibition on  condition  that  we  keep  silence 
about  our  morning  adventure. 

We  agreed,  and  no  other  reporters  af- 
ter that  enjoyed  so  much  freedom  in  en- 
tering the  Prince's  circle  as  we  did ;  but 
we  never  got  a  chance  to  treat  King  Ed- 
ward as  was  to  be  to  another  "  very,  very 
nice  "  mint  julep. 

Nkw  York  City 


The  Antarctic  Continent 


By  Prof.  C.   E.   Borchgrevink 

[The  aulhor  of  this  article  is  now  in  this  country  on  a  lecturing  tour.     He  was  the   first   European   in  search 
the  South  Pole  to  land  on'the  large  Antarctic  continent  to  which  the  name  of  South  Victoria  Land  has  been  given  and 
which  is  believed  to  be  twice  the  size  of  Europe.    He  is  the  son  of  a  barrister  at  Christiania,  Norway,  and  his  mother 
was  an  English  woman  — Ei  itor.] 


NATURALLY  the  world  knows 
much  more  of  the  North  than  the 
South  Pole  because  the  Old 
World  is  at  the  North  and  the  New 
World  at  the  South,  where  there  are  new 
continents  only  recently  invaded  by  emi- 
grants, whose  task  in  conquering  the  wil- 
derness has  left  them  little  time  or  op- 
portunity, even  were  they  tempted,  to  pass 
Southward  over  the  roaring  water  and 
the  frozen  sea  toward  the  ice-bound  shore 
around  the  South  Pole. 

Only  of  late,  therefore,  has  the  atten- 
tion of  men  been  earnestly  directed  to 
Antarctic  exploration,  altho  all  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  Arctic  regions 
fails  to  acquire  its  full  value  to  science 
till  suplemented  by  observations  taken  at 
the  other  end  of  the  world. 

When  we  find  similar  customs  existing 
at  two  corresponding  geographical  points 
near  the  ends  of  the  world's  axis,  we  can 
say  that  we  have  ascertained  a  rule  from 
which  a  natural  law  can  be  derived  as  a 
conclusion,  whereas  a  similar  observa- 
tion within  the  Arctic  circle  alone  might 
prove  to  be  merely  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion— exceptional. 

Theory  alone  ought  long  ago  to  have 
told  us  that  much  land  was  likely  to  be 
found  near  the  South  Pole  because  we 
already  knew  so  much  more  land  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  than  in  the  South- 
ern. Thus  it  required  a  great  weight 
within  the  South  Polar  circle  to  counter- 
balance the  weight  at  the  North,  as  even 
the  seas  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
have  a  much  greater  depth  than  in  the 
North. 

From  time  to  time  since  1772,  when 
Captain  Cook  is  first  reported  to  have 
sighted  land  in  the  South,  new  bits  of 
shore  were  encountered,  until  at  present 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  outline  of  a  terri- 
tory in  the  Antarctic  which  is  about 
8,000,000  square  miles  in  extent,  or  twice 
the  size  of  Europe. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  close  connection 
between  the  earth  poles  of  the  Australian 
archipelago  and  the  Antarctic  continent, 
while  a  trend  of  mountains  of  similar 


quality  stretches  through  from  Australia 
under  water  to  about  Admiralty  range 
in  South  Victoria  Land,  and  thence  across 
the  Antarctic  continent  toward  the  south 
of  Cape  Horn. 

I  will  here  only  mention  that  I  find 
near  Cape  Adare  in  South  Victoria  Land 
sandstone  of  the  very  same  kind  as  has 
been  found  at  Broken  Hill  in  Australia. 
Further,  from  dredgings  pebbles  have 
been  brought  up  between  Australia  and 
the  Antarctic  continent  giving  the  clues 
necessary  to  identify  the  materials  of  the 
mountain  chain. 

In  the  southern  part  of  South  Victoria 
Land  the  mountains  reach  a  great  hight — 
up  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  stretch- 
ing up  in  volcanic  cones ;  for  instance, 
Mount  Erebus.  Again,  the  rocks  front- 
ing the  South  Shetland  Islands,  south  of 
Cape  Horn,  and  fronting  on  Grahams 
Land  are  of  the  very  same  kind  as  those 
found  in  South  Victoria  Land  and  also 
in  Australia.  Some  of  these  rocks  are 
not  rocks  which  occur  on  the  small  islands 
only,  but  on  the  larger  areas  of  land. 

The  greatest  scope  for  startling  dis- 
coveries is,  of  course,  in  the  portion  of 
this  continent  which  is  favored  by  the 
highest  temperature,  and  accordingly  I 
planted  my  main  camp  at  Cape  Adare 
and  there  for  the  first  time  men  lived  for 
one  year  in  latitude  71.18,  where  the 
largest  vegetable  is  only  reindeer  moss 
(lichen). 

In  the  north  of  Norway,  at  Tromso, 
which  corresponds  in  latitude  with  Cape 
Adare  at  the  south,  trees  thirty  feet  high 
are  found.  These  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves about  the  widely  different  condi- 
tions north  and  south. 

However,  there  may  still  be  startling 
facts  to  be  discovered,  to  quote,  for  in- 
stance, that  eminent  authority.  Sir  John 
Murray,  of  the  "  Challenger "  expedi- 
tion, who  not  once,  but  often  told  me 
that  he  could  give  me  no  hope  for  the 
discovery  of  life — any  fauna  or  flora — in 
shallow  water  at  the  Silent  Continent, 
but  we  discovered  a  very  rich  one  indeed. 
Thus  there  are  unquestionably  compara- 
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tively  warm  currents  to  be  found  near 
the  Antarctic  continent,  altho  they  do 
not  in  temperature  take  the  place  of  the 
warm  currents  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, especially  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
has  so  much  to  do  with  rendering  com- 
paratively mild  the  climate  of  Norway. 

Widely  different  theories  have  been 
put  forward  in  regard  to  the  thickness 
of  the  everlasting  ice  which  covers  the 
principal  part  of  the  Antarctic  continent. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  thickness 
does  not  go  much  over  fifty  feet,  altho, 
of  course,  the  glacier  ice  is  much  deeper 
and  some  people  have  failed  to  discrimi- 
nate, measuring  the  inland  ice  sheet  by 
the  glaciers.  These  glaciers  are  the 
rivers  which  drain  the  universal  ice  fields 
of  the  Antarctic  continent,  and  as  in  a 
river  the  ice  masses  collect  together  in 
the  glacier  bed  and  slowly  the  ice  de- 
scends toward  the  sea  between  mighty 
peaks.  There  are  very  steep  gradients 
in  this  descent,  consequently  one  finds 
these  glaciers  crossed  by  numerous 
crevasses,  and  in  the  spring  time  many 
icebergs  are  discharged  from  the  mouths 
of  these  glaciers  into  the  sea. 

Remarkable  geographical  features  of 
the  Antarctic  continent  are  those  many 
bare  conspicuous  rocks  stretching  out 
from  under  the  ice  cover  into  the  sea. 
For  instance,  Cape  Adare,  Cape  Wash- 
ington, Newne's  Land  and  Mount  Terror 
are  absolutely  free  of  ice  and  snow. 

Nearly  all  of  these  places  carry  vegeta- 
tion in  the  form  of  lichen,  and  the  pen- 
guins frequent  these  conspicuous  land- 
marks and  build  there  their  nests,  settling 
in  colonies. 

When  I  first  set  out  for  the  Antarctic 
continent  in  1898  there  were  those  who 
thought  that  I  should  find  people  on  the 
continent,  but,  of  course,  this  could  not 
be  expected  by  any  serious  philosopher. 
The  distances  from  inhabited  lands  are 
too  great  for  people  to  have  gone  thence 
by  means  of  small  boats  and  with  the 
appliances  of  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Neither  is  there  any  coast  line  connected 
with  those  unknown  and  inhospitable  re- 
gions which  could  have  led  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  lands  into 
the  territory  within  the  South  Polar  cir- 
de.  The  Esquimau  could  live  at  the 
circumference  of  the  continent  almost  as 
well  as  he  lives  in  Greenland  so  far  as 
climate  is  concerned,  but,  unlike  Green- 
land, the  Antarctic  continent  lacks  any 


mammal  inland.  This  fact  makes  travel- 
ing in  those  regions  far  more  difficult 
and  risky  than  traveling  in  the  Arctic 
circle,  where  you  have  musk  oxen,  rein- 
deer and,  above  all,  the  white  bear,  which 
supply  the  traveler  with  fresh  food.  At 
the  coast  of  the  Antarctic  continent,  both 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  seals  are  to  be 
found,  but  even  these  not  in  such  great 
numbers  as  at  the  north.  The  traveler 
who  attempts  to  penetrate  inland  in  the 
Antarctic  circle  must  needs  depend  on 
the  provisions  which  he  hauls  with  him, 
and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  the 
elevation  and  the  many  gales  which  blow, 
he  must  take  nearly  double  as  much  food 
with  him  to  go  a  given  distance  as  would 
be  the  case  in  the  far  north. 

We,  who  were  the  first  men  to  live  for 
a  year  on  the  Antarctic  continent,  found 
these  gales  blowing  over  forty  miles  an 
hour  on  more  than  twenty-six  per  cent, 
of  the  days,  and  our  exact  anemometers 
registered  some  gales  that  were  blowing 
over  100  miles  an  hour. 

Under  these  latter  conditions  it  was 
not  only  difficult  to  move,  but  difficult 
even  to  exist.  During  our  sledge  jour- 
neys these  gales  often  compelled  us  to 
lie  idle  under  a  snow  covering,  while  the 
food  continued  to  be  used  up. 

A  great  discovery  was  made  when  we 
found  fish,  of  which  more  than  eleven 
species  entirely  new  to  science  were  en- 
countered. Some  of  them  were  very 
good  to  eat,  as  we  ascertained  after  ex- 
perimenting at  first  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. 

We  also  found  more  than  four  differ- 
ent sorts  of  insects  among  the  lichen. 
Of  course,  the  birds  were  studied  and 
their  eggs  secured. 

One  of  our  great  achievements  was  to 
locate  the  Southern  Magnetic  Pole,  which 
we  found  in  73  degrees  20  minutes  lati- 
tude South,  and  146  degrees  longitude 
East. 

A  very  remarkable  display  of  aurora 
australis  was  observed,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  department  was  the  photo- 
graphic, not  merely  on  account  of  the 
direct  results  in  the  form  of  photographs, 
but  also  through  the  study  of  exposure 
and  the  effects  of  cold  upon  the  plates, 
which  have  to  be  prepared  both  for  heat 
and  cold. 

We  had  seventy-one  days  of  darkness 
— a  period  of  great  depression. 

N«w  York  City. 
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The  Latest  Utopia 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  gen- 
eral upturning  which  it  brought  on  had 
the  incidental  effect  of  stopping  the  pro- 
duction of  works  on  the  philosophy  of 
history.  A  priori  theories  became  much 
discredited,  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  world  had 
to  work  out  its  destiny  without  much  aid 
from  philosophers.  Darwin  and  Spencer 
changed  all  that.  The  concept  of  evolu- 
tion was  an  immense  boon  to  the  common 
run  of  theorists,  who  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  universe  thereby, 
to  their  own  infinite  delight,  and  to  the 
awe  of  the  whole  of  Philistia.  Half  edu- 
cated people,  being  ignorant  of  the  spec- 
ulations of  early  Greek  philosophers, 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  modern  the- 
ory of  evolution  would  solve  the  mys- 
teries of  human  existence  and  that  on  the 
mere  pronunciation  of  this  open  sesame 
the  portals  of  futurity  would  fly  open, 
and  all  the  wonders  that  should  be  ap- 
pear in  systematic  and  orderly  perspec- 
tive. 

The  pretentious  treatise*  now  before 
us  illustrates  this  tendency  in  its  extreme, 
and  may  fairly  be  called  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  method.  The  present 
volume  is  labeled  the  third,  but  the  sec- 
ond has  not  been  written.  The  reasons 
advanced  for  this  omission  are  somewhat 
remarkable,  but  are  convincing.  In  the 
first  place,  the  weak  eyes  of  the  author 
prevent  him  from  pursuing  the  minute 
research  necessary  to  prepare  himself  for 
writing  the  volume ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  really  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  second  volume  is  written  or 
not.  Mr.  Crozier  is  entirely  satisfied  with 
his  conclusions  as  they  are,  and  it  would 
be  a  useless  and  tedious  labor  to  hunt  up 
the  necessary  historical  facts  on  which  to 
base  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
conclusions — rightly  considered,  indeed, 
an  indispensable  one — is  that  other  his- 
tories "  have  one  and  all  been  found  in 


♦  History  of  Inikllbctual  DEVbLOPMENi  on  the  Lines 
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practice  to  be  either  useless,  dangerous, 
or  positively  mischievous."  Mommsen, 
Ranke,  Neander,  Harnack,  Hegel, 
Comte,  Guizot,  Grote,  Green,  Freeman, 
Macaulay,  Lecky  and  others  are  con- 
demned by  name.  They  may  at  times 
disclose  some  truth  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  but  it  is  "  only  by  accident  as 
it  were."  Nothing  will  do  for  the  prac- 
tical statesman  but  "  the  evolution  of  all 
the  factors,  with  their  inter-relations  and 
connections  carried  along  the  entire 
length  of  recorded  history."  The  great 
histories  of  civilization,  like  those  of 
Comte,  Hegel,  Laurent  and  Buckle, 
"  are,  if  anything,  both  more  useless  and 
more  mischievous  than  all  the  rest." 
There  is  only  one  true  history — it  is  that 
of  Crozier. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  concede  that 
this  history  is  sui  generis.  We  can  give 
it  the  testimonial  which  Mark  Twain 
says  that  he  obtained  from  General  Grant 
when  he  submitted  his  war  map :  "  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it  before."  It 
is  written  in  an  exasperatingly  flippant 
style ;  everywhere  it  exhales  an  infinite 
contempt  for  other  writers  of  history ;  it 
is  steeped  in  ignorance,  and  bristles  with 
assumptions  of  omniscience.  We  find 
no  evidence  that  the  author  clearly  un- 
derstands any  of  the  movements  of  the 
past  or  has  any  conception  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  development  must  take 
place  in  the  future.  He  proposes  to 
change  customs  which  are  the  growth 
of  centuries  with  a  scratch  of  the  pen, 
and  to  supply  whole  peoples  with  new 
institutions  as  quickly  as  a  dealer  in 
ready-made  clothing  would  fit  a  custom- 
er with  a  new  suit. 

A  few  quotations  will  justify  our  esti- 
mate. In  the  first  place,  a  new  "  Bible 
of  the  Nations  "  is  necessary,  containing 
the  "  Evolution  of  civilization  in  gen- 
eral." Then  God  is  to  be  eliminated; 
"  no  National  Bible,  of  a  supernatural 
origin  or  enforced  by  supernatural  sanc- 
tions," will  be  possible  among  civilized 
States.  The  watchword  is  to  be  "  Evolu- 
tion, and  not  Authority,  as  heretofore." 
Proficiency  in  this  Bible  is  to  be  made 
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"  a  preliminary  to  all  civil  service  ap- 
pointments, and  (in  connection  with  the 
knowledge  of  special  subjects)  a  condi- 
tion of  all  appointments  in  Church  or 
State."  In  order  to  promote  this  pro- 
ficiency there  is  to  be  a  graduated  sys- 
tem of  educational  institutions ;  a  kind 
of  hierarchy,  of  which  an  essential  fea- 
ture is  promotion  by  examination  in  this 
Bible,  something  after  the  Chinese  meth- 
od. The  only  important  preliminary  to 
the  establishment  of  this  system  is  that 
every  one  shall  agree  to  it.  It  must  be 
accepted 

"  by  the  free  judgment  of  all  those  engaged 
in  the  formation  of  Public  Opinion — by  Pulpit 
and  Press,  by  Statesmen  and  the  leaders  of 
Political  Parties,  by  the  great  army  of  Spe- 
cialists in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  by  the 
Heads  of  Schools  and  Universities,  by  the 
Novelists,  who  educate  a  portion  of  the  public 
not  to  be  reached  in  any  other  way,  and,  lastly, 
by  the  intuitions  of  the  private  heart." 

These  once  convinced  and  united,  the 
rest  is  easy.  In  France,  for  instance,  it 
is  indispensable  as  a  preliminary 

"  that  the  Press  and  the  Leaders  of  Opinion 
in  all  the  great  departments  of  thought  and 
life  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Evolution  of  Civilization  in 
General  and  of  their  own  country  in  particular 
is  the  only  true  National  Bible." 

This  would  end  "  the  triangular  im- 
passe created  by  Rousseauism,  Catholi- 
cism and  Militarism."  By  combining  in 
devotion  to  this  Bible  all  the  Legitimists, 
Bonapartists,  Communists,  Socialists, 
Catholics  and  Atheists,  and  with  a 
complete  system  of  examinations  in  the 
new  gospel,  all  the  troubles  of  France 
would  be  ended,  and  the  evil  system  of 
small   peasant   proprietorship  disappear. 

It  is  refreshing  after  this  to  read  Mr. 
Crozier's  parting  advice  to  the  French : 

"  Above  all  things,  no  Utopias !  For  to  be 
led  by  them  and  their  resounding  platitudes 
is  not  Intellect,  or  a  mark  of  it.  The  mark  of 
intellect  is  penetration ;  but  these  Utopias  are 
a  mere  jingle  of  half-truths,  mistaking  them- 
selves for  realities ;  and  are  the  stock  in  trade 
of  school  boys  and  debating  societies  rather 
than  of  men  bent  on  serious  practical  con- 
cerns." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  ob- 
servations in  the  book,  and  is  its  sufficient 
criticism.  We  do  not  profess  to  have 
Mr.  Crozier's  knowledge  of  evolution, 
but  nothing  that  is  known  of  it  counte- 


nances the  view  that  it  ever  brings  about 
such  revolutions  as  are  here  described,  or 
that  it  ever  employs  such  methods. 
There  are  many  astonishing  things  about 
Mr.  Crozier's  work,  but  there  is  nothing 
more  astonishing  than  that  several  jour- 
nals of  good  literary  standing  should 
have  treated  him  as  a  profound  scholar 
and  thinker. 

Hawthorn  and  Lavender 

We  may  as  well  confess  that  there 
are  certain  modem  exponents  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  among  them  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, who  puzzle  and  irritate  even 
more  than  they  delight  us.  To  us  he  has 
stood  as  an  example  of  a  late  literary 
tendency,  by  no  means  restricted  to  verse, 
the  tendency — ^namely,  to  press  expres- 
sion up  to  that  last  limit  beyond  which  it 
cannot  go  without  shattering  the  mold 
of  language  and  form.  In  verse  Walt 
Whitman  is  undoubtedly  the  ultra  rep- 
resentative of  this  tendency.  And  on 
him  Mr.  Henley,  as  well  as  Stevenson 
and  some  other  of  the  younger  English 
versifiers  (tho  the  name  is  something  of 
a  misnomer,  since  they  would  appear  to 
have  solved  the  problem  of  writing 
poetry  without  writing  verse)  have 
drawn  freely — much  more  so,  we  are 
thankful  to  say,  than  our  own  poets  have 
ever  done.  In  reviewing  the  bulk  of  Mr. 
Henley's  work  we  find  nothing  genuine- 
ly great — "  Out  of  the  Night  "  and  the 
"  Romance  "  from  "  In  Hospital  "  are 
probably  the  most  memorable,  while  the 
best  that  he  has  done — and  outside  of 
these  two  pieces,  let  it  not  be  misunder- 
stood, he  has  done  some  pretty  good 
things — are  written  for  the  most  part  in 
rimeless,  uneven  lines  of  irregular  meas- 
ure, without  meter,  in  a  rhythm,  indistin- 
guishable from  that  of  prose,  and  with 
a  verbalism  often  as  grotesquely  strained 
as  the  contortions  with  which  an  apple 
tree  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  carry 
off  an  imponderable  load  of  blossoms. 
In  these  two  respects  at  least  his  verse  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  Whitman's  liter- 
ary licentiousness.  At  the  same  time 
the  most  charact«ristic  of  these  pieces  are 
marked  by  a  dark  morbific  humor,  half- 
dejected,  half-sardonic,  which  differs 
from  Whitman's  temperament,  at  once 
saturnine  and  taurine,  in  being  altogether 
black  blooded.    In  all  this  poetry  there  is 
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nothing  original  in  the  best  sense,  noth- 
ing that  opens  a  new  outlet  to  the  human 
spirit — only  a  frantic  stress  of  sensation, 
culminating  in  an  eruptive  effort  to  ex- 
press what  were  better  left  unsaid,  the 
merely  exceptional  and  anomalous, 
which  is  finally  accountable  for  that 
strain  on  language  and  form  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  This,  then,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  take  his  bearings,  is  Mr.  Henley's 
position — a  lesser  poet ;  of  what  particu- 
lar magnitude  is  of  no  great  importance. 
Nor  do  we  find  anything  in  this  new 
volume*  to  modify  our  judgment.  Prin- 
cipally he  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  ab- 
juring his  chief  literary  heresy  and  of 
returning  to  that  original  conception  of 
English  lyric  of  which  meter  is  the  foun- 
dation and  rime  the  occasional  ornament. 
Yet  there  are  exceptions  still — notably 
the  "  Regince  DilectissimcB  Victories," 
which,  if  it  be  poetry  at  all,  is  certainly 
poetry  gone  delirious.  By  this  change  he 
may  have  lost  some  trace  of  that  singu- 
larity which  is  often  confounded  with 
distinction — in  a  measure  the  book 
seems  leaner  and  weaker  than  his  wont, 
admirable  technician  as  he  always  has 
been  after  his  own  fashion.  But  while 
there  are  no  new  "  Out  of  the  Night's," 
with  the  justness  of  mood  which  has 
made  that  piece  unique  in  his  collection, 
there  recurs  occasionally  the  old  charac- 
teristically poignant  strain,  which  on  its 
repetition  sounds  not  so  much  morbid,  as 
we  first  thought  it,  as  simply  false  to  fact ; 
for  instance, 

"  The   night  dislimns   and  breaks 

Like  snows  slow  thawn ; 
An  evil  wind  awakes 

On  lea  and  lawn; 
The  low  East  quakes ;  and  hark ! 
Out  of  the  kindless  dark, 
A  fierce,  protesting  lark. 

High  in  the  horror  of  dawn !  " 

But,  better  yet,  one  catches  at  times  a 
good  phrase,  almost  a  great  one, 

"  one  of  those  great  royal  words, 
Those  sovran  privacies  of  speech, 
Frank  as  the  call  of  April  birds, 
That,  whispered,  live  a  life  of  gold 
Among    the    heart's    still    sainted    memories." 

And,  best  of  all  and  rarest,  there  comes  a 
line  or  two  that  strikes  almost  the  note 
of  the  good  old  English  lyric  with  its 

*  Hawthorn  and  Lavender  ;  with  Other  Verses.  By 
IViiliam  Ernest  Henley.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
$1  60  net. 


sane  Elizabethan  fancifulness,  that  fine 
poetic  heritage  of  ours,  tho  some  there 
are  no  doubt  who  will  tell  us  that  the 
modern  excruciation  is  more  intimate 
and  symptomatic,  as  indeed  it  is, — 

"  Moon  of  unkindly  rains. 
Wild  skies  and  troubled  vanes; 
When  the   Norther   snarls  and  bites, 
And  the  lone   moon  walks  a-cold, 
And  the  lawns  grizzle  o'  nights. 
And  wet  fogs  search  the  fold." 

New  Tales  of  Old  Rome 

Professor  Lanciani's  works  in  Eng- 
lish on  the  discoveries  of  Roman  arche- 
ologists,  and  especially  as  to  the  uninter- 
rupted diggings-up  in  the  capital,  month 
in  and  month  out,  are  becoming  a  uni- 
form bit  of  literature  by  themselves,  the 
fifth  volume  *  of  the  series  begun  by 
"  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Discoveries  "  now  having  taken  its  place 
with  the  other  tall,  red  covered  volumes. 
In  fact,  we  begin  to  feel  like  hinting 
(to  whomsoever  it  shall  most  concern) 
that  the  contents  of  these  recent  success- 
ors hardly  justify  so  individualized  and 
so  expensive  a  treatment,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  include  wider  results  at 
longer  intervals,  and,  incidentally,  at  a 
cheaper  price  for  the  general  public.  But 
for  the  contents  of  the  present  volume, 
taken  by  itself,  we  have  no  word  of  real 
disfavor,  any  more  than  with  the  simple, 
delightful,  straightforward  way  in  which 
one  matter  after  another  is  set  forth  by 
the  author,  who,  gifted  as  he  is  erudite, 
never  seems  to  think  about  his  manner 
at  all,  while  unconsciously  he  is  setting 
himself  down,  first  and  last,  as  possess- 
ing a  manner  that  is  easy,  literary  and 
temperamental. 

The  discoveries  and  conclusions  to 
which  the  author  devotes  most  space  in 
this  new  record  are  partly  connected  with 
subjects  in  the  preceding  volumes,  but 
not  entirely.  Of  primary  importance  is 
the  unearthing  in  the  Forum  Romanum 
of  the  burial-spot  of  Romulus,  long  ago 
desecrated  and  despoiled  by  the  Gauls, 
but  still  recognizable,  with  its  shattered 
stone  appurtenances  and  ornaments  and 
even  with  a  reproduction  of  its  indispen- 
sable  black   marble   covering,    carefully 

*  New  Tales  of  Old  Rome.  By  Rodol/o  Lnnciani. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 
$5.00. 
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perpetuated  by  some  pious  Emperor. 
This  finding  occurred  in  January,  1899, 
and  it  has  been  much  praised  in  Rome 
and  out  of  it.  Another  section  of  Pro- 
fessor Lanciani's  chronicle  deals  with  the 
continuation  of  the  discoveries  in  the 
Sacra  Via,  among  which  the  precise  lo- 
cation of  the  place  where  Julius  Caesar's 
body  was  burned  and  an  altar  to  his 
honor  subsequently  erected  are  specially 
notable.  The  chapter  entitled  "  The 
Truth  About  the  Grave  of  St.  Paul  "  is 
a  long  and  thoroughly  interesting  one, 
enlarging  in  part  on  a  similar  discussion 
in  "  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome  " — en- 
tering into  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  Saracen  horde  of  marauders,  A.D. 
846,  profaned  the  actual  coffin  of  the 
great  Apostle  in  his  titular  church,  or 
merely  shattered  the  ornamental  sanc- 
tuary and  the  outer  surroundings.  Pro- 
fessor Lanciani  believes  that  the  Sara- 
cens did  not  penetrate  to  the  actual 
grave,  and  that  to-day  the  bones  of  the 
Apostle  are  in  the  leaden  coffin,  below 
the  altar  of  San  Paolo-fuori-Muri,  where 
Constantine  reverently  interred  them. 
That  the  broken  grave-stone  inscribed 
"  Paulo  Apostolo  Mart — "  is  identical 
with  that  originally  laid  over  the  sub- 
terranean tomb  of  St.  Paul  there  is  now 
no  reason  to  dispute,  and  each  year's 
congress  of  visitors  to  the  church  so 
magnificently  commemorating  the  close 
of  Paul's  apostleship  will  have  reason 
to  be  glad  of  an  archeologic  zeal  that 
deals  with  the  Rome  of  Christianity  as 
well  as  the  Rome  of  paganism. 

The  book  is  liberally  illustrated,  espe- 
cially by  photographs,  like  its  fellows. 
It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  together  to 
read  it. 

JB 

St.    Nazarius.     By   A.    C.  Farquhason.     New 
York  :     The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  compre- 
hends more  shrewdly  perhaps  than  do 
Protestants  the  poetry  and  scenery  of 
religion  and  their  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  men  both  sensuous  and  ascetic.  It  is 
the  pagan  symbolism  of  Christianity,  and 
finds  its  natural  setting  in  cathedrals  and 
in  remote  monasteries,  rather  than  in  the 
world  at  large.  It  is  therefore  the  evi- 
dence of  a  true  art  instinct  which  leads 
the  author  of  St.  Nazarius  to  lay  the 
scene  of  her  story  in  the  cloistered  heart 
of  a  great  German  forest,  where  the  man 


monk  and  his  pagan  brother  trees  stand 
together,  yet  contrasted.  And  without 
being  a  defense  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
the  sense  that  Mr.  Bagot's  recent  novel, 
"  Casting  Nets,"  is  an  attack  upon  it,  this 
story  is  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  the  Catholic 
view  of  religion.  "  Humphrey,"  the 
young  priest,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  in  modern  fiction, — a  son 
whose  love  is  strong  without  tenderness ; 
a  faithful  brother  who  is  never  intimate ; 
a  husband  to  all  women,  without  the 
lover's  instinct  for  any;  a  father  to  chil- 
dren, without  the  softness  of  parental 
affection, — a  man,  in  short,  so  close  to 
God  and  nature  that  he  can  only  touch 
other  men  remotely  in  any  human  sense. 
He  is  meant  to  prove  the  sanctity  of  holy 
office,  and  whatever  Protestant  views  we 
may  hold,  the  lofty  beauty  of  such  types 
is  beyond  criticism.  Nor  do  they  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  are  silent,  sentinel  spirits,  as  rarely 
found  among  priests  as  among  Protes- 
tants, who  have  the  singular  power  of 
suddenly  winging  forth  like  warrior 
angels  when  other  men  less  gifted  are 
failing  and  in  need  of  their  protection. 
The  darkened  cloister  only  gives  a  mys- 
tical significance  to  their  deeds.  But  aside 
from  the  development  of  this  priestly 
character  the  book  makes  a  contribution 
to  forest  literature.  It  is  the  first  dis- 
tinctly religious  novel  introducing  forest 
psychology.  And  the  author  makes  it 
plain  that  the  brotherhood  of  trees  is 
always  pagan,  even  when  seen  through 
the  pious  eyes  of  religious  hermits. 
"  Mirvan,"  the  musician,  can  interpret 
their  ancient  moods ;  but  "  Humphrey," 
the  priest,  is  too  modern,  too  much  in- 
volved in  thought  actually  to  feel  the 
vitality  of  their  pagan  presence. 

A  Model  Village  and  Other  Papers.  By  Charles 
E.   Bolton.     Boston:     L.  C.    Page   &  Co.. 

S1.50. 

We  may  take  the  announcement  of 
this  volume  at  the  word  of  the  author. 
"  I  was  prompted,"  he  says,  "  to  send  out 
in  book  form  these  several  papers  with 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  helpful  to 
others.  Could  I  have  choice  of  my  last 
word,  I  would  place  Helpfulness  upon 
the  archway  of  the  sky,  in  golden  letters, 
large  enough  to  reach  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun."     The  book  is  help- 
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fill  in  tone  and  spirit ;  but,  apart  from  the 
opening  article  on  "  A  Model  Village  " 
and  one  near  the  close  on  "  Entertain- 
ments for  the  People,"  and  another  on 
"  Coflfee  Houses  in  Great  Britain,"  there 
is  nothing  that  is  of  special  importance 
to  the  public  to  be  retained  in  book  form. 
Still  everything  in  the  book  is  readable 
and  fairly  entertaining.  Just  now  we 
cannot  get  too  much  about  model  vil- 
lages and  how  to  establish  them.  The 
tide  is  outward  from  our  cities,  and  it 
will  go  with  a  strong  determination  to 
create  a  new  sort  of  country  life.  The 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
occupied  with  this  outflow  from  con- 
gested city  life  into  a  sort  of  universal 
suburbanism,  and  any  volume  that  helps 
us  in  this  struggle  to  establish  the  beau- 
tiful in  connection  with  the  useful — in 
other  words,  to  unite  artificial  beauty 
with  wild  beauty — will  be  welcome  and 
useful.  Equally  important  is  the  social 
evolution  that  is  going  on  in  the  way  of 
giving  the  poorer  classes  a  share  in  the 
world's  better  pleasures.  A  thousand  ex- 
periments are  making,  and  doubtless  a 
good  deal  of  money  will  be  thrown  away 
before  capital  and  labor  can  completely 
harmonize.  There  is  something  worth 
the  while  in  the  suggestion  of  an  Ameri- 
can Lecture  League.  Mr.  Bolton  sug- 
gests that  we  need  everywhere  large 
public  halls,  people's  forums,  where  clear 
truths  on  important  social  questions  may 
be  taught  as  an  antidote  to  communism, 
nihilism  and  anarchy.  There  is  consid- 
erable pathos  connected  with  this  book, 
which  is  posthumous.  Mr.  Bolton,  the 
author,  died  before  the  book  left  the 
press.  When  the  first  copy  was  complete 
it  was  hurried  to  his  home  and  placed 
in  his  stricken  hands.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that,  as  Mayor  of  East  Cleveland, 
he  undertook  to  carry  out  the  principles 
which  his  book  advances. 


The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
By  Lewis  Bayles  Paton.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribncr's  Sons,  Si. 25. 

A  history  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Persian  empire  in  555  B.C.  The  sources 
used  are  the  archeological  discoveries  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  those  of  Egypt, 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  which  throw  side- 
lights on  the  life  of  the  West  Semitic 


peoples.  Translations  are  given  of  the 
inscriptions  thus  far  discovered  which 
have  important  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Bible  lands,  and  so  the 
student  has  in  this  most  compact  volume 
material  for  independent  study  and  con- 
clusions. Professor  Paton  has  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  these  sources,  handling 
them  with  critical  skill  and  rendering  al- 
ways a  fair  judgment,  and  his  work  is  a 
credit  to  American  biblical  scholarship. 
His  clearness,  succinctness,  balance  of 
judgment  and  historical  penetration 
should  win  him  recognition  as  a  most 
useful  Semitic  scholar  and  teacher.  Ar- 
cheology and  higher  criticism  are  here 
seen  in  loving  fellowship,  with  no  en- 
couragement for  the  view  that  arche- 
ology will  overthrow  the  results  of  criti- 
cism. Rather  do  the  monuments  demand 
such  a  fresh  understanding  of  the  Old 
■Testament  as  the  higher  criticism  offers, 
when  they  show  that  the  Abram  of 
Genesis  XIV  cannot  have  been  an  an- 
cestor of  Israel,  and  that  Jacob  and  Jo- 
seph were  names  of  places  and  tribes  in 
Canaan  300  years  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Hebrews  in  history. 

jt 

Wall    Street    Stories.       By    Edwin     Lefevre 
New    York :     McClure,    Phillips    &    Co.. 

S1.25. 

These  are  well  written  tales,  from  what 
is  practically  a  new  province  of  fiction. 
They  depict  the  sordid  and  brutalizing 
life  of  the  greatest  financial  center  of  the 
world — a  life  characterized  in  large  meas- 
ure by  cunning,  duplicity  and  fraud.  But 
seldom,  in  the  stress  of  this  feverish 
madness,  do  the  more  honorable  and 
kindly  instincts  of  mankind  shine  forth. 
So,  at  least,  the  author  portrays  it,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  essential 
truth  of  his  portrayal,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  financial  editors  of  a  prominent  city 
newspaper,  and  he  knows  his  Wall  Street 
well.  Each  of  the  stories — there  are 
eight  of  them — reveals  a  particular  phase 
of  this  life.  The  mutual  faithlessness  of 
the  manipulators  is  shown  in  "  The  Break 
ni  Turpentine  ;"  a  typical  instance  of  bold 
and  unscrupulous  dishonor  is  given  in 
"  The  Man  Who  Won  ;  "  "  The  Woman 
and  Her  Bonds  "  is  humorous,  and  "  The 
Tipster  "  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  com- 
mon tragedy — the  fatal  lure  which  the 
Street  exercises  upon  its  victims.     Many 
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of  the  personalities  are  drawn  from  life, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  thinly  disguised 
as  to  be  readily  recognizable  by  the  aver- 
age reader. 

The  English  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters.  By 
Percy  Bate.  Revised  edition.  London : 
George  Bell  &  Sons,  ^3.00. 

A  reissue  of  this  volume  can  only  show 
that  interest  in  the  "  P.  R.  B."  is  by  no 
means  on  the  wane ;  for  the  book  whether 
in  the  earlier  or  in  this  enlarged  form 
has  little  to  commend  it.  An  extract  will 
give  Mr.  Bate's  critical  measure.  Speak- 
ing of  Millais's  defection  from  the  Broth- 
erhood he  says : 

"  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that 
when  he  [MillaisJ  abandoned  the  tenets  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  which  he  was  the  erstwhile 
champion,  he  became  in  any  sense  the  '  Lost 
Leader'  of  the  poem  ;  and  one  cannot  think  that 
a  painter  who  died  a  baronet  and  the  official 
head  of  English  art  had  retrograded  from  the 
position  he  took  up  and  the  work  he  accom- 
plished as  a  youth  ;  still — " 

It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
writer  of  these  lines  should  not  be 
counted  on  for  criticism.  A  fairly  ac- 
curate narrative  of  the  movement  he  has 
given,  which  may  be  useful  to  such  as 
cannot  buy  the  more  expensive  biog- 
raphies of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters. 
Eighty  full-page  illustrations  are,  how- 
ever, the  chief,  and  a  fairly  adequate,  re- 
turn, for  the  purchase  money. 

Photography  as  a  Fine  Art.  The  Achieve- 
ments and  Possibilities  of  Photographic 
Art  in  America.  By  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
Illustrated.  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  ;?3.oo  net. 

Mr.  Caffin's  present  volume  tells  the 
story  of  photography  as  it  was  in  1840, 
and  traces  something  of  its  development 
between  the  time  of  its  earliest  applica- 
tion to  portraiture  and  the  present  day. 
Pictorially  and  descriptively  the  rise  of 
photography  is  set  forth  in  a  graphic 
manner,  so  that  those  who  may  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  growth  of  the  art 
and  of  its  status  to-day  will  here  find 
what  they  are  seeking.  It  does  not  re- 
quire much  knowledge  of  art  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  best 
photographic  prints  exhibited  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  poorest  ones  to  be  seen 
in  the  Bowery,  hut  not  many  persons  ex- 
cept professionals  have  an  adequate  idea 


of  what  is  being  attempted  and  achieved 
artistically  by  men  and  women  who  are 
doing  what  is  possible  to  lift  photog- 
raphy to  the  level  of  the  fine  arts.  This 
task  of  enlightenment  Mr.  Caffin  has  set 
for  himself.  He  presents  the  ideal  of 
photography,  and  encourages  the  effort 
to  attain  it  by  making  clear  what  it  is  that 
is  worth  striving  after  and  how  the  mas- 
ters of  the  camera  attain  it.  It  is  essen- 
tial, he  thinks,  that  the  photographer 
shall  not  only  have  a  knowledge  of  pic- 
torial composition,  such  as  painters  have, 
but  that  furthermore  he  shall  be  able  to 
put  personal  expression  into  his  finished 
work.  In  the  light  of  the  achievements 
of  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Gertrude  Kasebier, 
Frank  Eugene,  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  Clar- 
ence H.  White,  William  B.  Dyer,  Ed- 
ward J.  Steichen,  F.  H.  Day,  J.  A.  Di- 
mock,  Charles  I.  Berg  and  others  which 
are  described  and  illustrated  in  the  book, 
the  art  of  photography  is  shown  to  be  a 
noble  one  and  full  of  the  highest  possi- 
bilities. The  individual  illustrations  of  the 
book  go  far  in  themselves  to  justify  the 
contention  that  photography  is  a  fine  art, 
and  no  one  who  cares  anything  for  pic- 
torial work  can  lay  the  volume  down 
v/ithout  much  pleasure  and  profit. 

Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec.  By  John 
Codman,  2d.  New  York :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  ^2.25. 

A  valuable  and  deeply  interesting  nar- 
rative, exceptionally  full  in  details,  of  the 
heroic  movement  directed  against  Can- 
ada. The  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold  is 
to  this  day  a  historic  and  psychologic 
marvel.  That  one  who  displayed,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Revolution,  such  ster- 
ling heroism,  such  unflagging  zeal  and 
fortitude,  such  devoted  patriotism,  should 
afterward  have  blackened  his  name  by 
betraying  his  cotmtry,  is  a  contradiction 
in  character  which  remains  wholly  in- 
explicable. In  what  manner,  under  what 
trying  circumstances,  that  earlier  valor 
and  patriotism  were  shown,  the  present 
volume  graphically  relates.  In  the  des- 
perate struggles  through  the  Maine  wil- 
derness and  along  the  desolate  Chaudiere, 
in  the  siege  of  Quebec,  in  the  assault 
upon  the  fortifications,  and  finally  amid 
the  dispiriting  scenes  and  events  within 
the  little  army,  which  held  its  ground  be- 
fore the  city  for  five  months  after  its 
crushing  defeat,  the  true  measure  of  \x- 
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nold's  greatness  is  everywhere  apparent. 
But  for  all  his  exertions  the  expedition 
was  doomed  from  the  beginning.  Every 
possible  disaster  seems  to  have  assailed 
it;  and  when,  after  incredible  hardships, 
the  handful  of  survivors  planted  their 
standards  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
their  ultimate  failure  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. As  a  scholarly  narrative  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  episodes  of  the  Revo- 
lution this  book  is  worthy  of  a  warm 
welcome. 


The  Field  of  Ethics.  By  George  Herbert 
Palmer.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  ;SSi.io. 

In  five  lectures,  both  valuable  in  mat- 
ter and  charming  in  exposition,  Profes- 
sor Palmer  treats  of  the  relation  of  ethics 
to  the  Descriptive  Sciences,  to  the  Law, 
to  Esthetics  and  Religion,  and  seeks  to 
vindicate  a  special  field  for  ethics,  while 
pointing  out  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  subjects  men- 
tioned. This  part  of  the  discussion  is 
not,  as  one  might  fear,  merely  negative, 
but  abounds  in  suggestive  and  illuminat- 
ing reflections.  The  positive  value  of  the 
book  consists  mainly  in  the  claim  that 
ethics  has  for  its  own  all  fields  and  things 
which  contribute  to  the  enlargement  and 
enrichment  of  life.  So  the  author  says 
in  closing: 

"  Ethics  is  certainly  the  study  of  how  life 
may  be  full  and  rich,  and  not,  as  is  often 
imagined,  how  it  may  be  restrained  and 
meager.  Those  words  of  Jesus — of  which 
Phillips  Brooks  was  so  fond — announcing 
that  he  had  come  in  order  that  men  might 
have  life  and  have  it  abundantly,  are  the  clear- 
est statement  of  the  purposes  of  both  morality 
and  religion,  of  righteousness  on  earth  and  in 
heaven." 

Margaret  Warrener.     Bv   Alice   Brown.     Bos- 
ton :     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  "  Babine "  Club,  composed  of 
young  professional  men  and  women  who 
live  anywhere  between  the  garret  and 
basement  of  a  Boston  boarding  house, 
furnishes  the  characters  for  this  novel. 
And  after  that  refreshing,  springtime 
tale,  "  King's  End,"  with  its  early  New 
England  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong,  we  are  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
Bohemian  proprieties  of  these  electric 
light  geniuses  of  the  brush  and  pen.  But 
after  all.  it  is  onlv  the  author's  wav  of 


chasing  the  same  old  issues  into  the  cul- 
tured attic  life  of  "  Merrymount  "  street. 
If  the  atmosphere  is  less  wholesome  by 
reason   of   being   overcharged   with   the 
incessant  friction  between  intensely  ac- 
tive minds,  the  manner  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  diverging  personalities  are  made 
to  fulfil  the  demands  of  a  common  law 
of  destiny,  working  together  each  with  a 
different  motive  to  one  inevitable  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter,  proves  the  au- 
thor's   literary    gifts    and    an    unusual 
degree  of  dramatic  power  for  construct- 
ing a  really  vital  novel.     The  heroine, 
Margaret    Warrener,    is    one    of    those 
women  whose  spirits  show  through  and 
shine  into  the  darkness  of  people  about 
them  with  a  gentle  radiance,  ineffective, 
but  holy,  like  a    nun's    tapers    burning 
above  the  ungodly  dead.    But  the  person 
who  dominates  the  story  by  the  force  of 
an  evil  vitality  is  a  kind  of  Sodom's  ap- 
ple woman,  without  passions  or  princi- 
ples, set  up  in  the  heroic  pose  of  a  god- 
dess— "  whose   shoulders   were   magnifi- 
cent, waist  unrestrained,  her  length  of 
leg  divine."     The  men  are  more  whole- 
some types,  and  through  them  the  au- 
thor confides  views  of  life  that  are  rep- 
resentative   rather    than    personal,    and 
vary  all  the  way  from  the  theory  that 
''  sins  are  the  experiments  we  make  be- 
fore we  know  the  rules  of  the  game,"  to 
the  sad  reproach  of  a  tired  man  who  de- 
clares that  "  happiness  is  nothing  but  a 
handful  of  oats  in  a  peck  measure  the 
Almighty  keeps  shaking  to  lure  us  on  1  " 

The  Field  of  Clover.    By  Laurence  Housman. 
New  York  :     John  Lane,  ^1.25  net. 

A  charming  volume  of  fairy  tales.  And 
it  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  same  Lau- 
rence Housman  wrote  "  An  English 
Woman's  Love  Letters  "  and  "  A  Mod- 
ern Antaeus."  If  so,  he  had  something 
mightier  to  inspire  him  than  the  Hans 
Andersen  imagination  of  these  sketches. 
There  is  a  difference  of  centuries  be- 
tween the  gauze-winged  fancy  of  fairy 
lore  and  that  magnificent  pagan  imagina- 
tion which  was  always  imperative,  and 
so  held  the  world  in  bondage  through 
its  Olympian  deities.  Fairies  are  the 
shy  creations  of  a  whimsical  mind  given 
over  to  the  green  gayety  of  woods  and 
fields.  The  intelligence  that  is  at  home 
with  these  lacks  the  courage  and  power 
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to  body  forth  in  real  men  and  women 
those  quaHties  which  belonged  to  an 
heroic  age.  This  is  what  the  author  of 
"  A  Modern  Antaeus  "  can  do,  and  it  is 
precisely  what  Laurence  Housman  ap- 
pears incapable  of  doing.  The  wood  en- 
gravings that  illustrate  this  volume  are 
far  more  in  keeping  with  that  ancient 
spirit. 


From  Homer  to  Theocritus.  By  Edward 
Capps.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  ^1.50  net. 

An  accurate  and  tolerably  readable 
Manual  of  Greek  Literature,  with  copi- 
ous extracts  in  English  translation.  We 
are  glad  to  note,  among  other  signs  of 
good  judgment,  that  Professor  Capps 
accepts  the  theory  of  the  Greek  theater 
associated  with  Dorpf eld's  name  to  the 
effect  that  actors  and  chorus  were  not 
separated  by  a  raised  stage.  It  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  commend  the  book  further, 
but  it  cannot  honestly  be  said  that  the 
author  shows  any  special  call  to  write  on 
the  subject  of  literature.  There  is  no 
sign  of  that  critical  insight  which  comes 
from  a  large  knowledge  of  literature 
apart  from  scholasticism. 


The  Marrow  of  Tradition.  By  Charles  W. 
Chestnut.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  ;^i.5o. 

A  novel  written  apparently  by  a  man 
with  a  racial  grievance,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing  conditions  rather  than 
to  gratify  any  literary  instinct  in  the  au- 
thor. All  the  traditional  virtues  of  the 
negroes  are  contrasted  with  all  the  re- 
puted vices  of  Southern  whites  with  the 
lively  distinctions  of  a  mulatto  imagina- 
tion. And  the  result  is  vigorous  and 
vindictive  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Mr. 
Chestnut  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
in  order  to  make  his  enemy  appear  thor- 
oughly despicable,  he  should  be  treated 
with  a  show  of  fairness  instead  of  a  ma- 
lignant hatred,  which  always  excites 
sympathy.  He  tips  the  scales  of  justice 
too  far  in  favor  of  his  own  indignant 
emotions.  But  these,  however  justified  by 
the  fact  of  his  own  experience,  are  never 
safe  foundations  to  build  a  romance  upon. 
They  are  too  rash,  too  personal.  And  art 
at  least  is  no  respecter  of  pcr.sons.  There 
15  no  color  line  in  its  eternal  fairness. 


Literary  Notes 

The  eighth  volume  of  "  The  World's 
Best  Essays  "  (published  by  Ferd.  P.  Kaiser, 
St.  Louis)  includes  names  from  Mazzini  to 
Richter. 

.  . .  .Three  new  volumes  of  the  Temple  Clas- 
sics (50  cents  each)  are  Charles  Reade's  "  Peg 
Woffington,"  Bunyan's  "  Holy  War  "  and  Per- 
rault's  "  Fairy  Tales." 

.  ..  .Frank  R.  Stockton's  latest  novel,  "  Kate 
Bonnet,"  goes  back  to  the  seventeenth  century 
for  its  period  and  introduces  a  fine  jumble 
of  characters,  the  great  pirate  Blackbeard 
among  others. 

....  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  an- 
nounce a  series  of  volumes  under  the  general 
title  of  "  Handbooks  for  the  Clergy,"  which 
are  to  deal  with  various  aspects  of  clerical 
life  and  work.  "  The  Personal  Life  of  the 
Clergy,"  by  Arthur  W.  Robinson,  is  already 
published,  and  others  are  to  follow  shortly. 

....The  current  issue  of  the  International 
MontJily  contains  articles  on  "  Giosue  Car- 
ducci,"  by  Richard  Garnett,  on  "  Contempor- 
ary French  Philosophy,"  by  Alfred  Fouillee, 
and  on  "  Fairy  Lore  and  Primitive  Religion," 
by  William  Wells  Newell.  We  are  glad  to  see 
this  periodical  growing  stronger  from  month 
to  month. 

...."Thoughts  from  the  Letters  of  Pe- 
trarch "  is  a  little  book  of  wit  and  wisdom 
selected  and  translated  by  J.  Lohse.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  happy  picture  of  a  student's  life: 
"  In  my  old  age  I  study  more  than  I  used  to 
do  in  years  gone  by ;  and  I  never  derived 
greater  pleasure  from  my  studies  than  I  do 
now.  I  realize  in  all  other  things  that  I  am 
getting  old ;  but  as  regards  my  studies,  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  getting  younger  from  day  to  day." 
(E.  P.  Button  &  Co.    $1.00.) 

....From  "The  Watchers  of  the  Hearth," 
by  Benjamin  Sledd  (the  Gorham  Press,  $1.25) 
we  take  this  sonnet,  called  "  The  Quest :  " 
I  sought  it  summer-long,  and  sought  in  vain, — 
A  presence  foiling  still  the  senses'  hold; 
As  Pan,  too  ardent  for  the  nymph  of  old, 
Clasped   but    the    reeds    chiding   in   mournful 

strain. 
A  voice  it  seemed,  heard  by  the  moonlit  main, 
A  secret  left  by  midnight  woods  half  told, 
A    vision    glimpsed    athwart    the    sunset's 
gold, 
Or  fancied  in  the  footsteps  of  the  rain. 

And  would  the  autumn,  too,  leave  me  unblest? 
As  in  a  lonely  glen  at  eve  I  lay, 
Watching   the    wind   and   living    leaves   at 
play, 
Beside  me,  lo,  the  being  of  my  quest ! 
Strange  lips  a  moment  to  my  own  she  prest, 
Murmuring,   "  Follow   still !  "   and   passed 
awav. 


EDITORIALS 


The  School    as  a    Social  Center 

The  center  of  social  life  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  the  church ;  in  the 
nineteenth  it  was  the  State  house ;  in  the 
twentieth  century  it  bids  fair  to  be  the 
school  house.  Great  evolutions  come 
about  slowly,  and  are  accomplished  be- 
fore their  scope  is  appreciated. 

It  is  now  nearly  one  third  of  a  cen- 
tury that  the  old  New  England  township 
school  system  has  been  undergoing  re- 
organization. The  district  school  houses 
and  the  academies,  which  were  but 
makeshifts  for  a  rapidly  pioneering 
population,  have  been  almost  entirely 
swept  out  before  the  town  graded 
schools.  The  movement  began  in  Con- 
necticut, or  possibly  in  Maine ;  swept 
over  New  England ;  and  then  covered 
New  York  State,  Ohio,  and  all  that  West 
which  had  inherited  from  New  England 
the  broken  up  district  system.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  this  reformation 
was  to  end  in  itself.  It  seemed  to  be 
quite  enough  to  restore  that  admirable 
system  which  the  Plymouth  colonists  de- 
vised, when  they  first  planted  themselves 
about  Boston  harbor.  But  our  ablest 
educators  have  been  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  town  school  involves  far 
more  than  had  been  supposed.  Profes- 
sor Lang  says : 

"  It  is  plain  to  see  that  this  proposed  school 
evolution  will  affect  the  whole  social  structure. 
The  town  will  be  a  new  thing.  Everybody 
will  bear  a  helpful  relation  to  everybody  else. 
Individualism  will  not  be  sacrificed;  while  a 
wholesome  social  unification  will  be  estab- 
lished. Young  and  eld  will  equally  bear  a  re- 
lation to  the  school.  The  school  building  will 
be  modified  to  new  demands.  The  town  itself 
will  be  solidified,  unified  and  a  co-operative 
town  spirit  created." 

Professor  Dewey,  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, writes : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  the  school 
as  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  intellectual,  center." 

President  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, says : 

"  The     school      community     idea     involves 


greater  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents  in 
school  affairs — a  thing  much  to  be  desired. 
The  day  is  passing  when  parents  will  give 
over  their  children,  at  immature  ages,  to  abso- 
lute shaping  at  the  hands  of  teachers  they 
have  never  seen — and  even  whose  names  they 
may  never  have  heard." 

The  outlined  evolution  is  not  to  be 
the  work  of  a  single  year ;  it  cannot  be 
established  out  of  hand.  What  is  al- 
ready accomplished  was  not  foreseen.  It 
involves  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
fellowship,  that  was  allowed  to  lapse  dur- 
ing a  period  of  pioneering.  The  people 
went  westward  too  fast  for  organization 
to  keep  pace.  Some  of  our  wisest  edu- 
cators are  satisfied  with  that  amount  of 
centralizing  which  comes  in  under  the 
head  of  night  schools,  art  schools,  li- 
brary and  museum,  lectures,  free-readin'g 
rooms,  and  more  or  less  of  music  cul- 
ture. If  the  movement  stops  with  this 
it  still  will  be  a  revolution.  New  York 
City  led  the  way  with  the  lectures.  Buf- 
falo and  other  cities  made  the  school  a 
library  center — a  complete  system  of 
book  distribution  is  hardly  possible 
through  any  other  medium.  Every  school 
ought  to  be  a  distributing  station  of  a 
comprehensive  town  library.  Reading 
rooms  will  then  naturally  follow.  After 
that  comes  your  town  museum — a  veri- 
table town  history — relics  and  memorials 
of  whatever  art  growth  the  town  has  had. 
Some  of  the  larger  towns,  as  well  as 
cities,  have  had  long  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings in  connection  with  the  schools — 
open  to  all  parents  and  children.  In  this 
way  apprehension  of  the  beautiful  is 
cultivated,  collateral  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  useful.  Public  art  galleries  that 
are  solemn  as  owls'  nests  are  of  little 
value  to  those  not  already  art  trained. 
What  we  need  is  to  develop  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful,  from  the  very  earliest 
years.  Instruction  in  music  may  go  on 
in  connection  with  the  general  lecture 
courses.  Springfield,  Mass.,  led  the  way 
for  other  towns,  by  establishing  trade 
classes,  where  a  poor  boy  may  learn  any 
avocation.  Every  town  should  take  it  in 
hand  that  everv  child   within   its  limits 
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shall  have  a  bread  winning  power.  The 
curriculum  should  look  to  it  that  the 
child,  from  the  time  he  enters  school,  is 
on  the  way  to  preparation  for  becoming 
a  self  reliant  citizen.  France  has  shown 
us  that  ag^ricultural  schools,  as  an  annex 
to  public  education,  are  not  sufficient. 
The  whole  public  school  system  of  that 
country  instructs  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Some  of  our  own  States  are  already  mov- 
ing in  that  direction.  Industrialism  is 
becoming  a  characteristic  feature  of  pub- 
lic schools.    A  wideawake  educator  says : 

"  Literary  clubs  should  be  given  permission 
to  meet  at  the  school  house.  Circles  for  dress- 
making and  cooking;  for  studying  local  his 
tory,  biography  and  geology;  for  entomology 
and  botany;  for  drawing,  surveying  and  pho- 
tography, should  find  their  homes  at  the  same 
place.  All  these  lines  of  work  naturally  co- 
ordinate; and  then  organize  co-operatively. 
The  school  would  thus  mean  the  whole  town, 
at  work  for  intellectual  and  moral  and  phys- 
ical improvement.  Athletics  should  also  have 
its  place  in  the  curriculum;  and  have  free  use 
of  school  buildings  and  of  the  extensive  play- 
grounds  that  should  surround  every  school." 

Chicago  has  undertaken  to  place  her 
school  buildings  so  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  as  to  work  out  a  higher 
social  life.  Lectures  and  stereopticon 
shows  are  not  accepted  as  all  that  is 
necessary.  This  is  to  stop  at  the  thresh- 
old ;  it  is  not  to  think  the  matter  through. 
Nothing  should  be  accepted  short  of 
opening  the  school  house  for  every 
rational  social  purpose  that  unites  the 
townspeople. 

Mr.  Lang,  the  editor  of  the  School 
Journal,  insists  that  this  is  "a  moral 
evolution ;"  that  "  the  school  may 
thus  be  used  to  displant  the  saloons." 
In  other  words,  around  the  school  will 
grow  up  a  superb  force,  a  power  for 
good  that  will  leaven  society.  Doing 
things  together  is  more  important  from 
every  standpoint  than  living  together. 
The  school  building  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
place  for  teaching  boys  and  girls ;  it  is 
a  place  where  the  parents  also  are  taught. 
The  whole  community  is  thus  gradually 
drawn  together  around  the  school.  In 
some  New  England  towns  the  public 
conveyances,  used  in  the  day  time  to  col- 
lect and  carry  the  children,  are  at  night 
used  to  convey  parents  to  lectures, 
lyceums  and  entertainments.  The  results 
arc  not  only  better  teachers,  better  sani- 


tation, better  attendance  of  pupils,  but 
the  family  is  kept  together  in  its  intel- 
lectual and  moral  growth.  The  town 
was  a  natural  unit  of  Anglo-Saxon  life. 
Its  decadence,  together  with  its  special 
functions  of  school  and  church,  was  la- 
mentable; its  reorganization  around  the 
school  house  we  may  believe  will  lead 
once  more  to  the  town  church.  Why,  in 
other  words,  shall  not  the  town  school 
building,  in  rural  districts,  be  the  town 
church  building  on  Sunday?  Governor 
Rollins  referred  pathetically  to  the  fact 
that  all  over  the  hillsides  of  New  Eng- 
land there  were  dead  churches.  What 
advantage,  moral  or  economical,  in  half 
a  dozen  rival  buildings?  Or  in  the  re- 
moter districts,  why  remain  with  no 
church  at  all? 

What  have  we,  then,  but  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  town,  or  tunship;  the  natural 
social  unit,  restored?  Only  we  have 
something  larger  than  the  town  of  our 
fathers ;  we  have  new  power,  with  new 
transportation,  new  ambitions,  new  prob- 
lems to  solve.  The  school  and  the  church 
become  co-operative.  The  homes,  all 
bound  together  with  telephones,  throb 
one  life  and  one  hope.  The  baser  ele- 
ments of  society  cannot  so  easily  come 
to  the  front.  There  will  be  less  street 
life ;  less  corner-store  life ;  less  saloon 
life.  Labor  will  be  reduced,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity,  so  that  the  people 
will  have  more  time  for  the  higher  social 
functions.  Music  at  the  schools,  or  even 
the  lectures  and  addresses,  may  be  heard 
all  over  the  town  by  telephone.  Best  of 
all  will  be  the  intensifying  of  the  family 
sentiment.  Instead  of  sending  our  chil- 
dren out  of  the  family  and  giving  them 
over  to  the  school,  we  shall  all  be  mem- 
bers together  of  a  township  organiza- 
tion, with  all  its  intellectual  and  moral 
functioning. 

Education  for  Public  Ownership 

It  is  well  known  that  socialists  are 
gratified  by  the  growth  of  "  trusts." 
When  socialistic  programs  began  to  at- 
tract attention  half  a  century  ago  the 
easy  criticism  which  satisfied  most  men 
was  the  assumption  that  collective  owner- 
ship and  management  could  never  com- 
pete with  individual  alertness  in  business 
matters.  Now  and  then  one  hears  this 
assertion  even  to-day,  but  it  is  no  longer 
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made  with  any  great  display  of  confidence 
in  its  truth.  Joint  stock  corporations 
have  distanced  individual  competitors  in 
the  business  race,  and  the  biggest  com- 
pound corporations,  or  "  trusts,"  have 
very  nearly  exterminated  single  corpora- 
tions of  the  simpler,  old  fashioned  type. 
All  this  means,  according  to  the  socialist, 
that  collective  ownership  and  collective 
management  are  proving  themselves,  af- 
ter all,  superior  to  individual  enterprise. 

Of  course,  the  reply  is  always  forth- 
coming from  the  individualist  that  the 
"  trust  "  is  in  reality  not  a  true  case  of 
collective  management,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  type  of  ownership  which  it 
presents.  The  success  of  a  great  corpo- 
rate enterprise,  the  individualist  argues, 
is  always  attributable  to  some  one  supe- 
rior brain.  The  stockholders  of  a  corpo- 
iration  do  not  manage  its  affairs.  They 
'delegate  management  to  a  Board  of  Di- 
'rectors.  The  Board  of  Directors,  in  its 
'turn,  intrusts  actual  management  to  the 
most  gifted  single  individual  whose  serv- 
ices can  be  retained  by  a  princely  salary. 
It  is,  after  all,  the  far-seeing,  the  re- 
jsourceful,  the  resolute  individual,  who  is 
the  real  competitor  with  some  other  in- 
dividiial  in  modern  business  activities. 

This  argument,  however,  never  phases 
•any  true  socialist.  It  appeals  to  his 
;sense  of  humor ;  it  does  not  change  his 
'Opinions.  "  Let  all  that  you  say  be  true," 
Ihe  replies,  "  and  what  does  it  prove  ? 
Simply  that  ownership  and  management 
are  two  different  things.  Simply  that  it 
lis  no  more  necessary  for  the  owner  of  a 
property  to  be  his  own  business  manager 
than  it  is  for  a  business  man  to  be  his 
'Own  lawyer.  Legal  advice  can  be  re- 
tained. Administrative  ability  can  be  re- 
tained. Collective  ownership,  as  the  cor- 
porate form  of  organization  has  demon- 
strated, can  pay  for  better  legal  advice 
and  for  abler  management  than  any  one 
business  man  can  compete  for.  Perhaps 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  collective  owner- 
ship is  driving  individual  business  to  the 
wall  in  all  the  larger  fields  of  enterprise. 
Whatever  the  explanation,  experience  is 
demonstrating  that  great  social  organiza- 
tions can,  in  a  purely  economic  rivalry, 
force  the  hand  of  the  individual  business 
man.  At  present  these  great  organiza- 
tions are  private  capitalistic  enterprises. 
But  the  great  truth  which  they  are  re- 
vealing to  even  the  dullest  minds  is  that 
all  the  old  stock  ohjections  to  a  socialistic 


program  have  gone  by  the  board.  New 
criticisms  must  be  discovered  or  the  so- 
cialistic views  must  be  accepted  by  men 
who  have  the  ability  to  think.  If  great 
joint  stock  organizations  can  hire  legal 
talent  and  business  ability,  the  public,  in 
like  manner,  can  step  in  and  hire  them 
over  the  heads  of  the  corporations,  if  it 
chooses  to  do  so.  Consequently,  if  it  is 
true  that  business  success  depends  less 
upon  the  form  of  ownership — individual 
or  collective — than  upon  the  quality  of  its 
management,  public  ownership,  if  the 
public  so  desires,  can  be  made  the  most 
successful  business  experiment  ever 
tried." 

There  is  obviously  yet  another  side  to 
this  complex  problem.  Possibly  the  su- 
periority of  collective  ownership  on  a 
vast  scale  has  not  yet  been  so  completely 
demonstrated  as  the  socialists  and  the 
trust  magnates  agree  in  assuming.  The 
"  trusts  "  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to 
the  terrific  squeeze  which  a  prolonged  in- 
dustrial depression  may  apply  with 
crushing  power.  Advocates  of  the  great 
combination  seem  all  to  accept  with  few 
reservations  Mr.  Schwab's  dictum  that 
combination  is  a  great  economy.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  little  truth  in  the  re- 
flection of  our  neighbor,  the  Evening 
Post,  that  when  we  get  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  figures  of  four  or  more  pe- 
riods, and  in  round  numbers  at  that,  we 
lose  sight  of  those  small  economies  which 
have  always  been  regarded  as  vital  in  pri- 
vate business,  and  which,  in  the  long  run, 
count  up  into  large  aggregates.  That  at 
the  present  moment  the  "  trusts  "  are  as 
reckless  of  small  economies  as  politicians 
in  their  conduct  of  public  business  have 
always  been,  is  apparently  true.  The  un- 
productive conversion  of  capital  into  cost- 
ly office  buildings  and  furnishings,  and 
the  reckless  padding  of  salary  rolls  has 
undoubtedly  been  a  characteristic  display 
of  "  trust  "  opulence.  And  the  day  may 
come  when  a  rigorous  economy  of  a  more 
old-fashioned  sort  than  that  which  Mr. 
Schwab  is  thinking  about  may  once  more 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Not  even  this  suggestion,  however, 
will  be  likely  to  disconcert  the  socialistic 
philosopher.  "  How  beautifully  all 
things  are  working  together  for  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  mankind,"  he  will  probably 
retort.  It  has,  indeed,  been  true,  ever 
since  the  people  began  to  take  a  part  in 
public  business  that  legislators  and  offi- 
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cials  have  been  inefficient  and  extrava- 
gant managers.  The  habit  of  thinking 
in  large  numbers,  well  rounded  with  ter- 
minal ciphers,  has,  no  doubt,  contributed 
to  the  wastefulness  of  public  financier- 
ing. Attention  to  details  of  economy  in 
big  as  in  little  enterprises  must  be  culti- 
vated. The  habit  of  scrutinizing  every 
item  of  public  income  and  public  expendi- 
ture, as  a  careful  man  scrutinizes  the 
items  of  his  private  account,  must  be 
acquired,  if  the  people  are  ever  to  con- 
trol their  common  possessions  for  the 
common  good.  But,  just  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trust  in  the  world  of  pri- 
vate business  has  demonstrated  how  col- 
lective ownership  may  be  made  superior 
to  individual  enterprise,  so,  possibly,  will 
the  costly  experiences  which  trusts  must 
yet  pass  through  teach  not  only  them,  but 
"  the  masses  "  also,  some  needed  lessons 
of  economy  in  the  conduct  of  great  busi- 
ness enterprises  that  rest  upon  a  basis  of 
social  organization.  Then  may  the  owner- 
ship of  great  properties  be  transferred  to 
the  public  to  be  managed  for  the  common 
good,  by  the  ablest  business  talent,  under 
the  wisest  legal  advice.  Methods  will 
have  been  demonstrated;  economies  will 
have  been  learned.  The  era  of  trusts  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  great  ventures, 
great  wrongs,  great  triumphs  and  great 
hardships,  but  perhaps  chiefly  because  af- 
ter all  it  was  essentially  an  era  of  experi- 
mental education ;  an  era  in  which  man- 
kind, in  a  costly  and  blundering,  but  thor- 
oughgoing way,  was  learning  how  the  re- 
sources of  the  world  could  be  collectively 
owned  and  publicly  controlled  in  the  in- 
terest of  all,  and  at  the  same  time  be  man- 
aged by  supreme  individual  ability. 

Decision  Sunday 

There  is  a  growing  custom  in  our 
churches  about  this  season  of  the  year 
to  set  apart  a  day,  called  Decision  Sun- 
day, at  which  time  the  youth  in  the  Sun- 
day school  and  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  shall  be  urged  to  make  the  de- 
cision to  begin  a  Christian  life.  Inasmuch 
as  decision  of  character  is  of  prime  im- 
portance for  success  in  any  phase  of  life, 
and  not  least  in  religion,  such  a  provi- 
sion to  encourage  the  decision  to  live  a 
Christian  life  is  commendable. 


Yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  de- 
cision to  which  these  young  people  are 
invited  is  no  whit  different  from  the 
decision  which  their  elders  are  under  ob- 
ligation to  repeat  every  day  of  their  lives. 
The  essence  of  religion  consists  in  the 
recognition  of  God  as  Supreme  Ruler 
and  loving  Father,  and  in  the  resolve, 
the  decision,  to  live  the  unselfish  life  of 
love  which  he  commands.  To  these 
points  everything  else  is  subsidiary,  even 
faith  and  repentance;  or,  rather,  these 
are  involved  in  them.  Religion  is  not 
the  joining  once  for  all  of  a  church,  the 
making  of  one  profession  at  the  time  of 
a  confirmation  ceremony  in  white ;  it  is 
the  daily  duty  of  all  one's  life.  Accord- 
ingly a  Decision  Sunday  should  address 
its  invitation  not  merely  to  those  whom 
we  sometimes  call  the  unconverted,  but 
equally  to  the  communicants  of  our 
churches,  who  very  likely  are  showing 
as  little  interest  in  their  religious  duties 
as  many  of  those  who  have  never  wit- 
nessed the  good  confession. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  published  an  ac- 
count of  what  a  Catholic  "  mission  "  is, 
as  conducted  by  the  Paulist  Fathers. 
We  are  sure  that  many  Protestants  read 
it  with  much  interest.  Two  things  were 
notable  about  that  account.  One  was 
the  definiteness  of  the  instruction  given, 
the  other  was  the  fact  that  these  revival 
services  were  mainly  or  wholly  directed 
to  those  whom  we  would  call  church 
members.  To  be  sure,  in  the  Catholic 
Church  everybody  over  sixteen  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  church  member,  but  it  is 
well  understood  by  these  Paulist  Fathers, 
who  are  simply  revival  preachers,  a 
guild  of  them,  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  revival  methods,  borrowing 
them  first,  like  so  many  other  things, 
from  the  Protestants,  and  adapting  them 
to  their  faith,  that  their  work  is  real 
reviving.  They  assume  some  faith 
which  needs  to  be  revived.  They  work 
chiefly  for  this.  But  the  work  of  reviv- 
ing and  that  of  "  converting "  is  the 
same.  We  would  separate  less  in  such 
services  as  those  of  Decision  Sunday  the 
two  classes ;  we  would  address  the  ap- 
peal for  a  religious  life  to  all,  and  ask 
all  to  join  in  the  resolve,  the  decision, 
which  must  be  once,  for  a  beginning,  to 
be  sure,  but  which  should  be  daily  re- 
peated, and  which  should  be  specifically 
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fetiewed  when  its  obligations  have  been 
forgotten. 

But  what  we  most  fear  in  the  services 
of  such  a  day  is  the  failure  to  make  it 
clear  just  what  these  young  people  are 
to  do.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  first  and 
simplest  thing  that  a  preacher  ought  to 
learn  is  exactly  what  direction  to  give 
to  one  who  is  impressed  with  the  duty 
of  a  religious  life ;  but  we  are  convinced, 
from  hearing  a  goodly  number  of  re- 
vival sermons,  that,  in  the  misty  talk 
about  "  faith,"  "  coming  to  Jesus,"  "  be- 
coming Christians,"  there  is  often  a 
woful  lack  of  exact,  clear  explanation 
of  just  what  the  "  decision  "  is  to  de- 
cide. Our  readers  were  struck  by  the 
great  definiteness  of  the  instructions 
given  by  the  Paulist  Fathers.  It  was  not 
just  what  Protestants  would  require, 
but  it  was  very  plain.  First  came  the 
teaching  of  the  wickedness  of  sin  and 
the  certainty  of  punishment,  and  the  de- 
mand that  every  known  sin  should  be 
forsaken  at  no  matter  what  cost.  Then 
came  the  assurance  of  forgiveness 
through  Christ,  on  the  conditions  of 
■obedience  to  the  Church,  and  especially 
■confession  to  the  priest.  Accordingly 
thousands  of  confessions  are  made  dur- 
ing one  of  these  great  "  missions." 
These  confessions  are  "  decisions."  The 
hearer  knows  exactly  what  he  is  to  do. 
He  is  told  publicly  and  told  personally. 
We  may  be  equally  direct  and  clear  in 
our  teaching  on  Decision  Sunday. 


He  Should  Have  Been  Expelled 

The  Senate's  decision  in  the  cases  of 
Tillman  and  McLaurin  was  very  un- 
satisfactory and  clearly  unjust.  The 
punishment  which  it  has  sought  to  in- 
flict upon  Tillman  would  be  inadequate, 
even  if  he  were  capable  of  realizing  its 
weight  and  meaning.  McLaurin's  of- 
fense was  not  so  great  as  Tillman's,  and 
he  should  not  have  been  punished  to  the 
same  extent.  Tillman  ought  to  have 
been  expelled ;  a  severe  reprimand  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  McLaurin. 

By  such  treatment  of  the  two  offend- 
ers the  Senate  would  not  only  have  given 
them  their  deserts,  but  would  also  have 
avoided   a  Constitutional   obstacle  of  a 


very  serious  character  which  at  once 
came  up  for  consideration  when  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Senators  should  be 
punished  by  suspension.  If  it  be  grant- 
ed that  neither  of  the  two  men  deserved 
to  be  expelled,  then  suspension  would 
seem  to  be  fitting  punishment,  because 
it  is  more  severe  than  mere  formal  cen- 
sure by  resolution,  and  in  this  instance 
could  have  been  adapted  to  the  differing 
degrees  of  guilt.  Thus,  Tillman  might 
have  been  suspended  for  a  month  and 
McLaurin  for  three  days. 

But  an  Article  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Fifth,  says  that  "  no  State,  without  its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate."  It  is  true  that 
these  are  the  closing  words  of  an  Article 
prescribing  the  manner  in  which  the 
Constitution  may  be  amended,  and  that 
they  appear  to  be  a  proviso  limiting  the 
effect  of  any  amendment ;  but  it  is  argued 
with  much  force  that  they  also  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  suspension  that  deprives  a 
State  of  its  vote.  Punishment,  other 
than  expulsion,  can  be  inflicted  in  the 
Senate  by  the  vote  of  a  majority ;  expul- 
sion requires  two-thirds.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  two  Senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina should  be  suspended  for  a  month, 
the  State  would  have  no  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  that  time.  It  would  be  help- 
less, because  men  could  not  be  appointed 
in  the  places  of  the  suspended  Senators. 
In  the  course  of  that  month — or  during 
the  period  of  suspension,  if  it  were  only 
one  day — there  might  be  passed  or  de- 
feated some  bill  of  great  national  im- 
portance, or  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  in  an  almost  evenly  divided 
Senate,  passage  or  defeat  might  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  such  suspen- 
sions, ordered  by  a  majority.  On  the 
other  hand,  expulsion  is  clearly  a  Con- 
stitutional act;  it  is  safeguarded  by  the 
requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  it 
does  not  deprive  a  State  of  its  equal 
suffrage,  because  the  Governor  can  im- 
mediately appoint  a  new  Senator  in  place 
of  the  one  expelled. 

The  Constitutional  argument  against 
suspension  had  much  weight  on  this  oc- 
casion in  the  committee  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Those  who  did  not  admit  the  valid- 
ity of  it  knew  that  an  attempt  to  punish 
Tillman    and    McLaurin    by    suspension 
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would  be  resisted  to  the  utmost  by  the 
Democratic  minority,  who  might  prolong 
the  debate  upon  this  question  until  next 
Summer.  The  minority  also  opposed 
any  decision  that  would  give  one  of  these 
men  greater  punishment  than  the  other. 
In  this  they  were  clearly  wrong.  It 
seemed  expedient  for  the  majority  to 
choose  between  expulsion  and  censure. 
They  chose  the  milder  punishment,  and 
were  sustained  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  four  to  one.  It  is  said  that 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  could  not  have  been 
obtained  for  expulsion.  But  if  Tillman 
deserved  expulsion — and  we  believe  he 
richly  deserved  it — the  majority  of  the 
committee  should  have  reported  in  favor 
of  expelling  him,  placing  upon  the  Sen- 
ate the  responsibility  for  accepting  or  re- 
jecting the  recommendation. 

Formal  censure  by  resolution  does  not 
penetrate  the  hide  of  a  coarse  boor  like 
Tillman.  It  merely  suggests  to  him  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  insolence.  Of  this  the 
members  of  the  Senate  had  proof  in  his 
remark  when  the  vote  was  taken,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  if  they  had  been 
gentlemen  they  would  have  regarded  his 
apology  as  sufficient.  That  should  have 
caused  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  fellow  by  unanimous 
consent.  His  insults  to  the  President, 
both  in  the  matter  of  the  dinner  invita- 
tion and  in  the  action  suggested  by  him 
to  his  nephew,  who  now  holds  a  State 
office  in  South  Carolina,  are  additional 
evidence  that  the  Senate  ought  to  have 
got  rid  of  him. 

By  its  failure  to  expel  Tillman  the 
Senate  has  exposed  itself  to,  and  even 
invited,  additional  exhibitions  of  inso- 
lence and  disorder.  It  will  hear  from 
him  again,  and  its  unwise  leniency  has 
already  encouraged  Wellington,  of 
Maryland,  to  imitate  his  course.  How 
can  it  hope  to  protect  its  dignity,  if  it 
shall  decline  to  give  its  Tillmans  the 
punishment  they  deserve?  We  shall  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  Democratic 
minority  of  the  committee  in  opposing 
suspension  upon  Constitutional  grounds ; 
but  there  was  no  decent  excuse  for  their 
contention  that  McLaurin's  offense  was 
as  great  as  Tillman's,  and  they  should 
have  voted  in  committee  for  a  resolution 
to  put  Tillman  out  of  the  Senate.  If  the 
majority  weakly  failed  to  test  the  Sen- 
ate  on   a   resolution    for   expulsion,   the 


Democrats,  in  and  out  of  the  committee, 
deserve  public  censure  for  declining  to 
give  such  a  resolution  their  support, 
without  which  the  needed  two-thirds 
could  not  be  obtained  for  the  removal 
of  the  man  whose  presence  and  utter- 
ances in  the  Senate  have  been  a  con- 
tinuous disgrace  to  it  and  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Forgiveness 

It  was  a  remark  of  Mr.  Tillman  in  the 
Senate,  which  was  "  taken  down,"  that 
among  gentlemen  when  an  apology  had 
been  made  for  an  offense,  that  ended  it ; 
it  was  forgiven.  He  was  surprised  that 
the  Senate  could  think  of  any  punish- 
ment after  he  had  made  his  "  apology." 

Mr.  Tillman  was  probably  correct  in 
his  statement.  That  is  true  among  gen- 
tlemen. But  gentlemen  will  not  be  guilty 
of  a  rude  or  malicious  offense.  If  they 
offend  it  is  by  accident,  unintentionally 
or  unavoidably.  An  offense  may  be  com- 
mitted in  ignorance  or  by  oversight,  or 
against  one's  will  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  In  such  cases,  and  between  such 
men,  an  apology  will  always  be  offered, 
and  the  offense  will  be  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten. 

But  the  case  is  different  when  the  of- 
fender is  not  a  gentleman — and  we  have 
never  heard  Mr.  Tillman  classed  as  such. 
Certainly  his  attack  in  the  Senate  on  his 
colleague,  first  in  words  and  then  with 
fists,  was  not  the  act  of  a  gentleman.  And 
an  act  sufficiently  atoned  for  by  an  apol- 
ogy when  committed  by  a  gentleman,  be- 
cause the  offense  was  not  malicious,  is 
not  to  be  so  easily  atoned  for  when  com- 
mitted in  malice  by  one  not  a  gentleman. 

An  apology  will  not  secure  forgiveness 
for  a  thief  who  takes  your  hat ;  it  will  for 
the  gentleman  who  takes  it  by  mistake. 
The  thief  earns  punishment,  and  the  apol- 
ogy wrung  from  him  does  not  count  for 
anything.  Malice  has  no  rights  for  for- 
giveness. One  may  contemptuously,  or 
graciously,  overlook  a  malicious  rude- 
ness, and  call  it  forgiveness,  but  even  so 
the  offense  is  not  forgotten,  but  remem- 
bered and  its  repetition  guarded  against. 

There  are  thus  several  kinds  of  for- 
giveness. That  which  utterly  forgets 
and  blots  out  the  offense  is  in  evidence 
when  a  noble,  gentlemanly  nature  recog- 
nizes that  either  no  offense  was  intended, 
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or  that  it  is  genuinely  regretted  and 
pardon  asked  and  granted.  It  is  another 
kind  of  forgiveness  which  recognizes  an 
injury  as  really  done,  but  yet  refuses  to 
dwell  upon  it  and  freely  overlooks  it.  It 
is  yet  another  kind  of  forgiveness  which 
feels  the  wrong,  but  determines  that  it  is 
not  right  or  wise  to  resent  it,  but  yet 
holds  the  offense  in  righteous  memory, 
in  order  to  avoid  future  complications. 
It  may  be  a  duty  often  to  forgive,  but  it 
is  not  also  a  duty  even  then  always  to 
forget. 

But  there  is  something  more.  The 
righteous  indignation  which  does  not  for- 
give, which  resents  and  punishes  and  re- 
fuses to  forgive,  is  a  duty  too  often  neg- 
lected. We  forgive  some  offenses  too 
easily.  Nature  does  not  forgive  until  af- 
ter punishment.  The  breach  of  her  laws 
brings  sure  punishment,  and  after  nature 
has  forgiven  and  forgotten  it,  the  scar  re- 
mains that  the  offender  may  not  forget. 
The  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation ;  and  this,  we  are  told,  is  the 
order  of  God  as  well  as  of  nature.  We 
need  to  avoid  that  easy  complaisance  to- 
ward wrong  which  we  are  too  apt  to  make 
a  virtue  of  by  calling  it  forgiveness.  The 
boors  we  may  despise  and  forget,  but  the 
corrupters  of  society  and  the  State  can 
claim  nothing  of  us  but  unforgiving  war. 
With  the  true  magnet  or  the  true  gentle- 
man the  forces  of  repulsion  and  attrac- 
tion are  equal. 

A  Needed  School  of   Sculpture 

The  crying  educational  need  of  the 
day  on  the  side  of  art  is  a  National 
School  of  Sculpture,  to  be  located  in 
New  York.  Here  are  the  masters  in  the 
profession  (such  as  remain  in  the  coun- 
try), J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  D.  C.  French,  Her- 
bert Adams,  G.  G.  Barnard,  and  the  op- 
portunities to  exhibit  the  massy  output 
in  bronze  or  marble  are  here,  as  well 
as  the  wealth  to  apply  it  to  architecture, 
to  municipal  decoration  and  in  private 
houses. 

And  the  opportunity  for  study  in  this 
branch  of  art,  for  which  Americans  have 
a  peculiar  gift,  as  shown  by  the  awards 
of  the  Paris  Exposition,  is  small  and 
threatens  to  diminish.  The  Art  Stu- 
dents' League  of  New  York  has  stag- 
gered  under  the  expense  of  a  class  of 


sculpture  for  years,  the  heavy  annual 
deficit  made  good  from  the  surplus  of 
the  other  art  classes.  The  modeling 
classes  under  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  and  those 
under  their  present  instructor,  Mr.  George 
Gray  Barnard,  have  been  full  and  en- 
thusiastic, but  in  the  rooms  of  the  League 
there  is  not  space  for  enough  students 
with  their  bulky  paraphernalia  to  pay 
expenses  or  to  kindle  class  enthusiasm, 
for,  "  As  one  lamp  lights  another  nor 
grows  dim,  so  nobleness  enkindleth 
nobleness."  Mr.  Adams,  another  sculp- 
tor of  the  first  rank,  has  given  up  his 
classes  at  Pratt  Institute,  and  sculpture 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  is 
represented  only  by  an  evening  class, 
taught  by  Mr.  Brenner,  for  coin  and 
medal  designing.  What  is  wanted  is 
great  barns  of  studios,  with  an  adequate 
income  for  models,  tables,  plaster  casts, 
etc.  This  would  require  a  fund  of  from 
$200,000  to  $500,000. 

If  no  individual  comes  forward  to 
supply  such  a  fund,  why  should  not  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  take  up  this 
work?  It  has,  or  may  have,  the  room, 
and  thus  the  heavy  cost  of  urban  studios 
would  be  escaped.  Its  collection  of 
architectural  casts  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world  and  the  casts  from  the 
antique  are  numerous  and  valuable,  and 
there  is  a  good  working  art  library.  The 
institution  will  soon  be  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  funds.  It  is  in  its  tradi- 
tions to  have  schools,  altho  they  were 
dropped  from  necessity  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  in  taking  up  the  work  in  sculp- 
ture where  the  various  art  schools  of  the 
city  must  leave  it  for  lack  of  resources 
it  might  now  secure  a  rare  teacher,  nota- 
ble for  his  searching  criticisms  and  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  as  well  as  for  his 
artistic  gifts  and  thorough  foreign  train- 
ing. 

The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Design 
has  always  made  modeling  a  part  of  its 
course ;  it  is  to-day  obligatory  for  its 
three  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The 
grasp  of  facts  of  form  so  obtained 
through  sense  of  touch  accounts  in  a 
measure  for  the  marked  success  of  its 
students  in  other  branches  than  the  plas- 
tic arts,  as  illustrators,  painters,  etc.  Our 
New  York  art  schools  might  do  as 
much  for  their  students  in  the  way  of 
preliminary  modeling,  but  those  whose 
vocation    is    sculpture   ought   not   to   be 
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driven  abroad  before  they  are  ripe  for 
going,  but  should  be  allowed  the  space, 
the  models,  the  casts  and  the  teachers 
of  a  graduate  school  and  the  superior 
training  which  might  be  afforded  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  School,  revived 
and  reconstituted  as  a  school  for  sculp- 
ture. 

Really,  there  is  nothing  more  needed 
in  New  York  than  a  "  Get  Together 
Club  "  for  the  arts.  The  churches  are 
federating ;  why  not  the  art  schools 
and  the  art  societies?  The  latter  are  im- 
potent, standing  with  tied  hands,  while 
they  dicker  and  recriminate,  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  Quaker  City,  with  its 
one  sterling  exhibition,  worth  all  of  those 
in  New  York  put  together. 


Co-operative  Cooking' 

That  ten  women  should  all  be  cook- 
ing potatoes  at  the  same  time  in  ten  dif- 
ferent but  neighboring  houses  is  an  an- 
achronism in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
kitchen  is  the  last  intrenchment  of  indus- 
trial isolation.  The  other  household 
arts,  spinning,  weaving,  laundrying, 
soap  making,  clothes  making,  all  have 
gone  to  the  factory,  but  every  woman 
still  clings  to  the  belief  that  she  can  cook 
better  than  any  chef.  Man  has  willingly 
surrendered  the  scythe  in  exchange  for 
the  mower,  and  is  glad  to  take  his  place 
at  the  threshing  machine  rather  than 
wield  the  flail ;  but  woman  clings  to  the 
cooking-stove  as  tho  it  were  a  life-boat 
and  waves  aloft  the  dish-rag  as  the  proud 
symbol  of  her  autonomy.  Science  has 
transformed  every  industry  but  one, 
housekeeping,  and  of  all  branches  of  ap- 
plied chemistry,  cooking  alone  disdains 
to  receive  aid  from  its  master-science. 

It  is  evident  that  this  state  of  affairs 
cannot  continue,  and  that  no  industry 
can  long  resist  the  general  tendency  to- 
ward co-operation  and  the  use  of  machin- 
ery. It  is  merely  a  question  whether  the 
co-operation  will  be  of  a  socialistic  char- 
acter or  of  that  informal  type  of  ex- 
change of  services  represented  by  the  fac- 
tory and  sales  system.  That  in  the  fu- 
ture there  will  be  common  kitchens  is  rea- 
sonably certain  ;  but  whether  they  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  some  individual  and  run 
for  private  gain  or  managed  by  a  council 
of  neighborly  housewives  is  the  problem 
to  be  solved.     The  rapid  advance  of  ex- 


tra-mural cooking  is  apparent  every- 
where. Canning,  preserving  and  jelly- 
making  have  largely  gone  the  way  of  but- 
ler and  cheese  making  to  the  factory. 
Meats,  soups  and  grain  foods  are  now 
sold  ready  cooked  and  some  foods  are 
even  advertised  as  predigested,  but  this 
is  carrying  it  rather  too  far.  It  is  well  to 
leave  something  for  the  individual  to  do. 
If  the  bakery  and  the  restaurant  were  a 
little  better  and  more  trustworthy,  the 
serving  of  cooked  food  and  warm  meals 
to  families  at  home  would  be  common  in 
cities  and  towns. 

Toward  solving  the  problem  in  the 
other  way,  by  co-operative  housekeeping, 
there  have  been  numerous  sporadic  at- 
tempts in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many 
of  these  have  been  run  successfully  for  a 
number  of  years ;  and  in  some  cases  com- 
munity dining  halls  have  been  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  The  co-opera- 
tive kitchens  are  very  diverse  in  form. 
The  simplest  and  most  flexible  type  is 
where  a  dozen  families  club  together  and 
hire  a  cook  and  one  or  two  assistants,  and 
rent  a  kitchen  and  dining  rooms,  either 
buying  or  contributing  the  kitchen  uten- 
sils and  table  ware.  Each  housewife  has 
charge  for  a  month  in  turn,  and  since 
there  is  some  rivalry  as  to  which  will 
serve  the  best  menu,  and  show  the  small- 
est debit  balance,  the  results  are  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  men  especially  rejoice  in 
the  variety  of  the  meals,  because  the  rep- 
ertoire of  any  one  woman,  however  bril- 
liant a  cook  she  may  be,  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited, and  in  concocting  bills  of  fare 
twelve  heads  are  better  than  one.  The 
v/omen  are  relieved  of  the  tri-daily  strain 
of  thinking  up  something  new  to  eat,  and 
can  concentrate  on  one  month  the  culin- 
ary genius  which  had  formerly  to  do  duty 
for  twelve.  The  advantage  of  having 
eleven  months  perfectly  free  from  such 
household  cares  more  than  compensates 
for  the  additional  time  and  labor  of  the 
month  in  which  she  reigns  supreme.  The 
pecuniary  gains  are  in  the  rent  of  rooms, 
hire  of  cooks  and  waiters,  use  of  fuel  and 
economy  in  buying  and  saving. 

There  is  usuallv,  however,  very  little 
difference  in  cost  compared  with  house- 
hold cooking,  provided,  of  course,  we  re- 
gard a  woman's  work  as  of  no  value, 
which  is  the  way  she  usually  counts  it 
herself.  It  does  seem,  tho,  that  a  wom- 
an's time  and  energy  could  be  put  to 
more  profitable  use  to  the  world  than  in 
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managing  unnecessary  kitchens.  Freed 
from  this  toil  and  fret,  a  woman  could 
devote  her  time  to  being  beautiful  and 
keeping  good-natured,  or,  if  she  can  do 
more  than  this — and  some  women  can — 
she  could  take  her  proper  station  beside 
her  husband  in  the  office  or  the  shop,  a 
help-mate  in  his  daily  work,  and  not 
merely  the  playmate  of  his  leisure  hours. 
Women  must  follow  the  occupations  that 
have  been  taken  from  them,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  prevailing  philosophy  that 
the  fewer  the  workers  the  greater  the 
wealth,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  that  half  the 
race  should  be  engaged  in  unproductive 
employments.  A  leisure  sex  is  no  more 
essential  for  civilization  than  a  leisure 
class. 

Of  the  disadvantages  of  co-operative 
living  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one, 
because  that  one  overshadows  all  the 
other  disadvantages,  and  in  some  cases 
all  the  advantages.  The  cause  of  the 
failure  of  these  associations  is  in  almost 
all  cases  the  same  as  in  all  other  forms 
of  co-operation — that  is,  bad  temper.  In 
spite  of  the  remarkable  improvement  in 
recent  years  all  women  are  not  yet  club- 
bable. Neither  are  all  men.  Sooner  or 
later  somebody  does  not  like  somebody 
else,  or  somebody  criticises  somebody's 
cooking,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Cooks, 
like  all  other  artists,  are  hypersensitive  to 
criticism.  If  people  cannot  eat  together 
who  are  not  friends,  and  if  people  cannot 
remain  friends  and  eat  together,  co-op- 
erative cooking  is  a  failure  regardless  of 
its  social  and  economic  advantages.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  extensions 
of  the  communism  of  the  family  are  pri- 
marily ethical.  If  this  was  recognized 
by  socialistic  reformers  generally  it 
would  clear  the  atmosphere  of  argument 
of  many  fogs.  The  phalanstery  is  at 
present  impracticable  because  Fourier, 
with  all  his  carefully  contrived  architec- 
ture, neglected  to  provide  in  it  a  room  for 
that  important  personage,  the  "  kicker." 

Jft 

Now  that  Miss  Stone  has 
been  released  and  is  coming, 
we  suppose,  to  this  country,  the  question 
immediately  comes  up,  what  is  the  next 
step  that  our  Government  will  take  in 
the  matter?  She  was  both  captured  and 
liberated  on  Turkish  territory.  That 
would  seem  to  make  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  her  and  for  the 
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ransom  paid  for  her  release.  But  the 
Turkish  Government  will  say  that  travel- 
ers are  offered  military  escort,  and  when 
that  is  not  taken  they  lose  right  to  any 
subsequent  claim  for  injury.  But  if  we 
allow  that  this  excuse  is  not  wholly  valid, 
the  Turkish  Government  has  another  ex- 
cuse which  seems  to  have  much  weight. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  cap- 
ture was  not  made  by  vulgar  Turkish 
brigands,  but  by  orders  of  a  Macedonian 
revolutionary  committee.  This  commit- 
tee is  chiefly  Bulgarian.  Its  purpose  is 
to  liberate  Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule. 
The  money  received  for  ransom  was  de- 
manded and  will  be  used  to  fight  Turkey. 
It  may  well  be  that  Turkey  is  responsible 
for  the  bad  government  of  Macedonia 
which  provokes  revolution,  but  it  will 
hardly  seem  quite  fair  to  require  Turkey 
to  pay  back  the  ransom  which  was  exact- 
ed by  her  bitterest  enemies  and  which  is 
being  used  to  buy  guns  with  which  to 
fight  against  her. 

.  Some  time  ago  we   spoke  of 

AllusTons  t^^^  predominance  of  reminis- 
cences of  the  Bible  m  literary 
allusions,  and  took  an  oration  by  John 
Hay  to  illustrate  the  fact.  Any  one  who 
reads  Mr.  Hay's  fine  eulogy  on  President 
McKinley  can  discover  a  fresh  illustra- 
tion. There  are  in  it  five  direct  quota- 
tions from  the  Bible :  "  They  know  not 
what  they  do ;  "  "  Quit  you  like  men,  be 
strong ;  "  "  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of 
thee,  thou  city  of  God ;  "  "  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God,"  and  "  Your  fathers,  where  are 
they,  and  the  prophets  do  they  live  for- 
ever? "  Besides  these  there  is  a  mention 
of  Jael's  smiting  the  nail  into  the  head 
of  Sisera,  and  one  or  two  other  biblical 
phrases  might  be  mentioned,  if  it  were 
worth  while.  Against  these  six  definite 
biblical  references  we  put  six  others  from 
all  other  literary  sources.  First  comes 
Virgil,  for  the  words,  "  Our  neighbor's 
house  was  on  fire,"  are  from  "  Proximus 
ardet  Ucalegon; "  next  "  Mr.  Stedman, 
the  dean  of  our  poets,"  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing called  Mr.  McKinley  "  Augmenter 
of  the  State ;  "  there  are  two  classical  al- 
lusions, one  to  the  Egyptian  Memnon 
and  the  other  to  the  Sphinx  of  (Edipus ; 
one  to  Kipling's  "  Lest  We  Forget,"  and 
one  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Papal  Throne, 
"  Non  videhis  annos  Petri."       The  quo- 
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tations  from  authors,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, thus  just  equal  those  from  the  Bible 
alone.  Long  may  it  last  that  the  Bible 
shall  have  such  supremacy  in  thought 
and  quotation. 

Secretary  Hay  on  ^j^^^  Charles  Francis 
the  Boer  War  ^^^"^f  ^^^ely  said  by 
way  oi  contrastmg  the 
good  sense  with  which  the  Confederates 
of  1865  recognized  and  acknowledged 
defeat  with  the  reckless  persistence  of 
the  Boers  is  corroborated  by  a  word  of 
Secretary  Hay  in  his  masterly  eulogy 
on  President  McKinley  last  week.  He 
did  not  mention  the  Boers,  but  what  he 
meant  is  clear  when  he  said,  speaking 
of  our  Civil  War : 

"  It  is  to  the  everlasting  honor  of  both 
sides  that  they  each  knew  when  the  war  was 
over  and  the  hour  of  a  lasting  peace  had  struck. 
We  may  admire  the  desperate  daring  of  others 
who  prefer  annihilation  to  compromise,  but 
the  palm  of  common  sense,  and,  I  will  say,  of 
enlightened  patriotism  belongs  to  the  men 
like  Grant  and  Lee,  who  knew  when  they  had 
fought  enough  for  honor  and  for  country." 

Of  course  our  Secretary  of  State  is  not 
going  to  mention  or  meddle  with  the 
disturbances  in  another  country  that  do 
not  directly  concern  us,  but  we  can  read 
his  thought  between  the  Hues. 


_.  ,    ,.          A   concentration   camp   is 

Concentration  r     ^i  1      •^-       i. 

a      perfectly      legitimate 

method  of  carrying  on  war.  If  such  a 
camp  is  not  properly  managed,  if  the 
people  there  collected,  mainly  women  and 
children,  are  not  properly  housed,  fed 
and  hygienically  cared  for,  then  those 
who  inflict  the  evil  are  properly  to  be 
condemned.  At  the  best,  there  will  be 
great  suffering  and  loss  of  life ;  but  that 
is  the  lot  of  man ;  it  is  the  needless  loss 
that  must  be  guarded  against.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  war  there 
will  be  a  sad  loss  of  life  and  great  suffer- 
ing, perhaps  even  more  when  women  and 
children  are  left  unprovided  for  in  their 
homes  in  the  midst  of  a  ravaged  country, 
liable  to  pillage  and  starvation.  We  have 
quite  properly  established  concentration 
camps  in  the  disloyal  provinces  of  Luzon. 
The  method  is  necessary,  first  to  cut  off 
the  insurgents  from  supplies,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  protect  friendly  natives  from 
Oppression   and    robbery   by   insurgents. 


The  same  reasons  explain  the  concentra- 
tion camps  in  South  Africa.  When  Lord 
Kitchener  and  General  Botha  met  to  dis- 
cuss terms  of  surrender.  Lord  Kitchener 
appealed  to  General  Botha  to  spare  the 
farms  and  houses  of  surrendered  Boers, 
and  promised  on  his  part  not  to  disturb 
the  farms  and  families  of  Boers  fighting 
against  him.  But  this  General  Botha  re- 
fused to  agree  to,  and  declared  that  he 
was  entitled  "  to  force  every  man  to  join, 
and  if  they  do  not  do  so,  to  confiscate 
their  property  and  leave  their  families  on 
the  veldt."  After  that  nothing  could  be 
done  but  bring  in  the  families  of  friendly 
burghers  for  protection. 

e  1    •  ..V       There   are   two   govern- 

Salanes  in   the  .  °. 

o,  ...     .  ments    now    existing    m 

Phihppines  .u     out       •  ■    •\ 

the  rhilippines,  one  civil 

and  the  other  military.  The  salaries  in 
these  two  departments  are  quite  differ- 
ent. Major-General  Chaffee's  salary  is 
$7,500,  while  that  of  Governor  Taft  is 
$20,000.  Department  commanders, 
brigadier  generals,  get  $5,500,  while  the 
members  of  the  Philippine  Commission 
receive  $15,000.  The  same  difference 
runs  through  other  offices  in  which  simi- 
lar duties,  judicial  or  executive,  are  ren- 
dered. And  such  a  difference  is  proper. 
The  officers  in  the  Army  are  in  the  serv- 
ice for  life  and  at  a  constantly  increasing 
rate  of  salary  up  to  the  time  of  retire- 
ment at  the  age  of  64.  The  civil  officers 
have  no  such  permanency  of  tenure,  and 
properly  have  a  much  larger  salary  to 
draw  them  to  a  temporary  and  difficult 
task.  Governor  Taft  has  testified  that 
the  expenses  of  his  office  for  entertain- 
ment, etc.,  have  exhausted  all  he  re- 
ceived. Good  pay  for  honest  men  is  the 
only  safe  rule  in  colonial  service, 
jt 

„      ,.     ■  The    position    in    the    late 

Erastianism  ^  •        1       /^i         1 

Confessed  controvers>  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  briefly  this : 
The  Prime  Minister  nominated  a  bishop, 
this  being  the  right  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  selection  of  bishops  being  something 
the  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with.  It 
can  only  accept  and  consecrate  those 
chosen  for  it  by  the  secular  authorities. 
This  is  done  by  an  election  of  the  nom- 
inee by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  con- 
firmation by  the  Archbishop's  Vicar- 
General,  with  notice  to  any  opposers  to 
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present  themselves,  all  purely  formal. 
But  in  this  case  a  noisy  protest  was  made 
against  consecration  at  the  time  set  for 
the  public  function.  This  protest  had  to 
be  listened  to,  and  was  referred  to  the 
King's  Bench,  a  purely  civil  court,  which 
dismissed  the  charges  as  irrelevant,  and 
showed  that  the  selection  of  bishops  be- 
longed entirely  to  the  State,  while  the  ec- 
clesiastical consent  had  only  the  sem- 
blance of  reality.  Indeed,  the  Eras- 
tian  principle  was  very  clearly  stated, 
and  the  Episcopal  patronage  of  the 
Crown  upheld  against  all  formal  checks. 
This  is  not  a  very  pleasant  condition  of 
things,  but  we  observe  that  Royal  rule  of 
the  Church  is  now  working  pretty  well, 
because  the  Prime  Ministers  are  as  con- 
scientious about  selecting  the  best  incum- 
bents for  the  sees  as  a  local  convention  of 
the  diocese  could  be.  So  what  works 
well  is  permitted,  altho  its  theory  is  ut- 
terly bad.  It  is  a  theory,  not  a  condition 
that  confronts  the  Church.  The  condi- 
tion is  good  enough ;  it  is  only  the  theory 
that  is  bad. 

Egyptian  Papyri  P^bably  few  of  OUr 
in  America  readers  are  aware  of 
the  work  which  Prof. 
E.  J.  Goodspeed,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  done  in  the  decipherment 
and  editing  of  Greek  papyri.  Little  has 
been  done  in  this  field  by  American  schol- 
ars, and  none,  we  believe,  save  by  him.  He 
has  published  "  A  Mathematical  Frag- 
ment "  in  the  American  Journal  of  Phi- 
lology, as  also  "  A  Papyrus  Fragment  of 
Iliad  E,"  "  The  Washim  Papyrus  of 
Iliad  0  "  in  the  Journal  of  American 
Archceology,"  and  "  Papyri  from  Ka- 
ranis  "  in  Studies  in  Classical  Philology ; 
and  is  now  publishing  "  Greek  Papyri 
from  the  Cairo  Museum,  Together  With 
Documents  of  Roman  Egypt  from  Amer- 
ican Collections."  The  fact  that 'while 
German  and  English  scholars  have  done 
so  much  in  this  field  American  scholars 
have  done  so  little  is  due  to  their  want  of 
material.  There  are  few  known  Greek 
papyri  in  America,  save  such  as  have 
been  loaned  to  our  museums,  and  the  edi- 
torial rights  over  these  have  been  re- 
served. It  is  possible,  however,  that 
American  collectors  of  antiques  in  Egypt 
have  come  into  possession  of  papyri 
which  they  prize  as  curiosities,  but  of  the 
real  value  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  If 
there  are  such  they  would  confer  a  ben- 


efit on  American  scholarship  if  they 
would  communicate  with  Professor 
Goodspeed  and  allow  him  to  examine 
their  treasures.  The  value  of  these,  if 
any  should  appear,  would  be  enhanced. 

,    ,     ,       ,     The  argument  against  self- 
^  J  government  for  Ireland  by 

a  local  parliament  which 
shall  attend  to  local  affairs  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  against  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Wales, 
which  has  just  been  refused  by  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  that  the  nation  is  one,  and 
that  neither  Ireland  nor  Wales  can  be 
treated  as  a  separate  nation.  But  if  a 
country  can  be  chopped  up  into  cities 
and  towns  with  each  its  own  local  board 
of  government,  and  large  divisions 
created  called  counties,  with  their  magis- 
tracies, it  is  not  logical  to  deny  that  there 
may  be  yet  larger  compact  divisions,  such 
as  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales. 
It  is  impossible  to  persuade  an  Ameri- 
can, who  is  familiar  with  forty-five  local 
parliaments  which  we  call  State  legisla- 
tures, that  home  rule  cannot  properly  be 
allowed  in  Great  Britain.  Besides,  al- 
ready the  Anglican  Church  has  been  dis- 
established in  Ireland,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Church  and  the  so-called  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  a  different  Church  is 
established  in  Scotland.  That  grants  the 
principle  for  disestablishment  in  Wales 
and  for  home  rule  in  Ireland  and  the 
other  divisions.  Of  all  the  arguments 
that  we  hear  against  home  rule  or  dis- 
establishment the  poorest  is  that  the 
"  predominant  partner,"  meaning  Eng- 
land, must  first  be  satisfied.  That  is  sim- 
ply tyranny.  And  the  amazing  thing  is 
that  the  English  people  do  not  see  that 
the  pacification  of  Ireland  is  essential  to 
their  strength  abroad. 

The  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  this  city,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Mar- 
quand,  died  last  week  at  the  age  of  82. 
He  will  be  remembered,  not  for  his 
wealth,  nor  even  for  the  gentleness  and 
beauty  of  his  character,  but  because  of 
his  munificence  to  the  people  of  the  city. 
He  took  the  greatest  interest  in  creating 
the  greatest  of  our  American  collections 
of  art,  and  gave  to  it  its  choicest  collec- 
tion of  Rembrandts  and  other  paintings. 
His  monument  is  the  grand  building  in 
Central  Park  where  his  gifts  are  stored. 
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The  Great  Railroad  Merger 

It  is  known  that  the  expediency  of 
procuring  a  foreign  charter  for  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  was  con- 
sidered, soon  after  the  President  decided 
to  test  the  legaUty  of  the  great  merger 
in  the  courts,  by  persons  prominently 
connected  with  the  company.  But  it  was 
said  that  this  method  of  placing  the  cor- 
poration beyond  the  reach  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  would  not  be  adopt- 
ed. Application  was  made  at  Ottawa  on 
Saturday  last,  however,  for  a  Dominion 
charter  for  a  company  called  the  North- 
ern Securities  Company.  The  incor- 
porators are  the  members  of  a  promi- 
nent Canadian  firm  of  lawyers,  but  it  is 
asserted  in  dispatches  from  Montreal 
that  the  applying  company  really  is  the 
one  against  which  Attorney-General 
Knox  is  about  to  bring  suit. 

If  the  railroad  capitalists  who  organ- 
ized the  Northern  Securities  Company 
have  resorted  to  this  method  of  accom- 
plishing their  purpose,  they  have  been 
moved  to  take  this  course  because  they 
see  that  the  Government's  suit  may  pre- 
vent for  two  or  three  years,  at  least,  an 
unquestioned  and  successful  use,  under 
an  American  charter,  of  this  device  or 
instrument  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States.  We  sup- 
pose that  a  final  decision  in  the  Attor- 
ney-General's suit  will  not  be  reached  in 
less  than  two  years,  and  three  or  even 
four  may  elapse  before  it  is  made  known. 
Organization  under  a  Canadian  charter 
would  enable  the  company,  it  is  held,  to 
proceed  with  its  work  without  delay. 

But  if  these  railway  capitalists  have 
really  decided  to  use  a  foreign  charter, 
they  have  failed  to  measure  rightly  the 
drift  and  force  of  public  opinion  in  their 
own  country  as  to  their  purpose  and 
projects.  Such  an  act  would  justly  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  evade  or  defy 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
insure  the  defeat  of  the  suit  which  the 
President  has  ordered.  The  effect  would 
be  an  imperative  popular  demand  for 
new  legislation  against  such  consolida- 
tions, and  a  considerable  growth  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  Government  own- 
ership of  the  roads, 
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Frederick  D.  Tappen 

The  late  Frederick  D.  Tappen,  for 
more  than  thirty  years  President  of  the 
Gallatin  National  Bank,  had  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  exercised  powerful  and 
most  beneficial  influence  for  the  preser- 
vation of  credit  and  the  prevention  of 
widespread  disaster  in  times  of  financial 
stress.  Beginning  in  1873,  the  bankers 
of  New  York  had  learned  to  rely  upon 
his  leadership  in  time  of  danger;  and  in 
all  panics  or  menacing  disturbances  in 
the  financial  world,  he,  as  a  controlling 
officer  in  the  Clearing  House  Association, 
was  the  general  in  command.  There  was 
perfect  confidence,  never  misplaced,  in 
his  sagacity,  coolness  and  courage.  When 
success  had  been  achieved  and  the  work 
was  done — whether  it  had  been  a  large  is- 
sue of  certificates  for  the  common  de- 
fense of  a  group  of  the  country's  great- 
est banks,  or  the  loaning  of  enormous 
sums  for  the  relief  of  a  feverish  and 
menacing  money  market — Mr.  Tappen 
always  resumed  quietly  the  round  of  his 
daily  duties,  disliking  and  avoiding  any 
personal  identification  before  the  public 
with  what  had  been  accomplished  under 
his  direction.  His  influence  was  far- 
reaching,  and  the  good  effect  of  it  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

Eleven  fire-proofing  concerns  are 
to  be  consolidated  under  the  title  of  the 
United  States  Fireproofing  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburg. 

....  In  Cleveland  the  American  Ex- 
change Bank  and  the  Metropolitan  Na- 
tional Bank  have  been  consolidated  un- 
der the  name  of  the  first  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Colorado  &  So.  Railway  (ist  preferred),  lyi 
per  cent.,  payable  April  ist. 

International  Paper  Co.,  preferred,  fquar- 
terly),  il4  per  cent,  payable  April  ist. 

U.  S."  Leather  Co.  (preferred),  ;!Si.5o  per 
share,  payable  April  ist. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  coupons  (first 
and  refunding  mort.  4s),  payable  March  1st. 

Mexican  International  R.  R.  coupons  (ist 
consol.  4s),  payable  March  ist. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  (pre- 
ferred), 1%  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  April 
ist. 
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Pools 

There  are  too  many  varieties  of  these 
for  treatment  in  a  single  article,  and  the 
present  purpose  does  not  touch  the  strict- 
ly business  pool,  of  which  the  familiar 
example  is  the  corporation  or  even  (in 
a  modified  way)  the  individual  partner- 
ship. The  business  pool  is  for  producing 
or  trading;  the  other  form  of  it  some- 
times meant  for  speculation  need  not  be 
considered.  All  the  business  forms  of 
pool  propose  to  increase  the  contributors' 
fund  and  divide  such  increase ;  the  re- 
sults are  as  they  may  be,  but  there  is 
neither  magic  nor  mystery  about  it. 

When  the  combination  propose  to  in- 
troduce human  life  as  a  factor,  an  en- 
tirely different  and  distinctive  case  is 
presented.  In  the  original  Tontine 
scheme  a  number  of  persons  pooled  cer- 
tain contributions  at  the  start,  the  inter- 
est on  which  was  regularly  divided,  or 
in  some  cases  accumulation  during  a 
term  may  have  been  arranged  for;  each 
member  named  some  other  person  as 
"  his  "  life,  and  when  one  such  life  ended 
the  party  naming  it  ceased  to  be  in  the 
pool,  his  share  lapsing  to  the  others ; 
returns  to  the  survivors  thus  steadily  in- 
creased, and  finally  there  came  an  in- 
tense and  interesting  contest  for  the  huge 
profits  with  which  this  speculation  in 
life  closed.  But  this  scheme  produced 
nothing  and  added  nothing,  except  by 
natural  interest;  the  scheme  of  life  in- 
surance is  in  that  particular  identical 
with  it.  Periodical  contributions  are 
made  to  the  life  insurance  pool ;  interest 
helps  it,  and  expenses  detract;  but  in  a 
large  way  there  is  no  increase — it  is  just 
a  re-division  of  joint  contributions. 

Who  gets  it  ?  As  stated  in  some  verses 
which  liken  human  life  to  an  inn  on  the 
road,  "  who  goes  the  soonest  has  the 
least  to  pay,"  The  other  fact  is  that  the 
early-goers  have  the  most  to  receive,  for 
their  estates.  To  "  make  "  anything,  die 
early,  and  thus  levy  on  the  others ;  there 
is  no  other  way.  He  who  goes  soon  has 
little  life,  and  the  longer-lived  pay  him ; 
the  longer-lived  pay,  but  they  have  the 
long  time  for  compensation,  and  the 
equity  and  practicality  of  this  we  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out. 

But  do  not  count  upon  taking  out 
without  putting  in.     The  put-in   is   in- 


exorably necessary.  And  every  scheme, 
however  flattered  by  smooth  phrases  or 
garlanded  with  rosy  expectations,  or  in- 
vested with  defiantly  confident  promises, 
which  holds  out  "  cheapness "  to  all 
(meaning  the  withdrawal  of  what  no- 
body has  been  made  to  contribute),  will 
come  to  naught — to  naught,  except  re- 
crimination and  disappointment. 

But  there  is  one  more — the  most  se- 
ductive and  delicious  deceit  of  all.  It 
is  the  speculative  "  investment "  pool 
which  borrows  some  life  insurance  terms 
and  seeks  to  trade  with  some  life  insur- 
ance facts ;  it  will  make  all  its  members 
rich  if  they  will.  They  shrink  from  in- 
quiring how,  but  the  plan  is  to  divide 
others'  money.  Others  are  to  kindly  re- 
tire— out  of  a  scheme  which  baits  with 
the  prospects  offered  those  who  remain 
— and  their  shares  are  to  be  divided. 
Suppose  they  prefer  to  stay  and  divide, 
and  let  somebody  else  furnish  the  sacri- 
fice? Since  such  schemes  produce  noth- 
ing, but  merely  lead  to  a  contest  of  sur- 
vivorship, there  is  a  prospect  of  being 
cheated. 

Yet  the  dazzle  is  irresistible.  Men 
will  yield  to  it,  and  when  their  folly  is 
pointed  out  they  resent  it.  Somebody 
must  win,  and  why  not  I  ?  This  form  of 
the  question  pleases ;  the  converse  of  it 
angers. 

....  When  a  property-owner  employs 
an  agent  to  place  insurance  on  his  prop- 
erty, turning  the  matter  wholly  over  to 
him,  upon  his  promise  to  place  the  in- 
surance in  "  a  good  solid  company,"  and 
the  agent  then  places  the  insurance  in  a 
worthless  concern  of  the  sort  known  as 
"  wild  cat,"  what  would  you  say  of  the 
transaction?  If  the  principal  discovers 
the  fact  before  a  fire  calls  his  attention 
unpleasantly  to  it,  and  if  he  demands 
cancellation  of  the  transaction  and  return 
of  his  money,  as  he  naturally  might  do, 
you  would  say  that  he  is  entitled  to  it, 
and  a  court  would  probably  take  the  same 
view.  In  a  recent  case  we  note  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  whether  fire  had  oc- 
curred, for  the  question  as  stated  is 
"  whether  an  agent  who  places  insurance 
for  a  client  in  a  wifd  cat  company  is  not 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  the  policy 
if  the  wild  cat  fails  to  pay  the  loss."  The 
decision   of  the  court  we  have  not   yet 
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seen,  but  presumably  there  is  a  fire  loss 
to  be  borne  by  somebody.  Probably  you 
would  say  the  tricky  agent — who  cannot 
charitably  be  supposed  to  have  known  no 
better — ought  to  be  held  liable  for  the 
loss ;  whether  he  is  responsible  is  another 
question.  But  how  about  the  point  of 
contributory  negligence  ?  When  a  grown- 
up man  hands  his  money  to  another  and 
orders  an  insurance  policy  without  in- 
quiry, is  he  really  free  to  "  plead  the 
baby  act?"  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
every  person  who  has  property  to  be 
insured  ought  at  least  know  the  names 
of  companies  which  are  regular  and 
reputable  ? 

Insurance  Statements. 

PHCENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 
The  Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  of  Hart- 
ford, has  issued  its  ninety-fifth  semiannual 
statement  showing  total  assets  available  for 
fire  losses  January  ist,  1902,  of  $6,015,848. 
The  cash  capital  is  $2,000,000,  and  the  net  sur- 
plus $1,070,883.  Since  the  company  was  or- 
ganized it  has  paid  losses  amounting  to  $48,- 
343>033.     The  President  is  D.  W.  C.  Skilton. 

UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
During  the  year  1901  the  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Company  issued  and  revived 
20,154  policies  insuring  $39,456,523.  This  is 
a  gain  of  $6,424,522  over  the  business  of  1900. 
The  gain  in  income  was  $740,720,  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year  being  $7,142,585.  The 
total  assets  December  31,  1901,  were  $30,048,- 
592,  an  increase  of  $3,608,295.  The  surplus 
also  shows  a  gain  of  over  $700,000,  being 
by  the  four  per  cent,  standard,  $4,400,311. 
The  President  of  the  company  is  John  M. 
Patterson. 

CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
Judging  from  its  annual  report  for  the  year 
1901,  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  had  its  full  share  of  the  pros- 
perity which  the  country  at  large  enjoyed. 
New  business  written  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $3,670,355,  and  the  insurance  in 
force  increased  $1,964,435,  making  the  total 
outstanding  insurance  $18,408,525.  This  is  the 
largest  gain  made  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany. The  total  assets  January  i,  1902,  were 
$4,221,686;  liabilities,  $3,670,380,  leaving  a  net 
surplus  of  $551,305,  which  was  an  increase  of 
5.4  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  Robert 
W.  Huntington,  Jr.,  is  President  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  Secretary  is  James  A.  Turnbuil. 


Pebbles 

"  How  did  you  celebrate  Washington's 
birthday,  Jim?"  "Chopping  wood." — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

...  .Neighbor:  "Why  do  you  jog  the  baby 
so  hard  when  she's  crying?"  Proud  Mother: 
"  It  makes  her  cry  with  such  a  beautiful 
tremulo." — Trained  Motherhood. 

....We  understand  that  Brother  Preuss,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Review,  ofifers  as  a  premium  to 
new  subscribers  a  certificate  entitling  the 
holder  thereof  to  free  vaccination  by  any  St. 
Louis  doctor.  But  it  might  be  better  to  take 
the  smallpox  than  to  take  his  paper. — Catholic 
Citizen. 

....Vassar  Hysterics. — Since  that  Vassar 
girl  set  the  example  it  is  the  fashion  now  for 
young  women  to  have  hysterics  when  they  at- 
tend Paderewski  concerts.  First  Young 
Woman:  "  I  feel  so  queer.  Where  are  my 
salts?"  Second  Young  Woman:  "Oh,  hush! 
there  he  comes!  Isn't  he  angelic?"  First 
Young  Woman:  "Oh,  oh!  I'm  faint.  Pinch 
me,  or  something,  Ow,  wow,  wow  I  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Boo,  hoo,  hoo !  Wow,  wow,  wow  !  I've 
got  'em."  Second  Young  Woman:  "Oh,  see! 
dear.  Everybody  is  looking  at  us."  First 
Young  Woman:  "  I  can't  help  it.  Ow,  wow, 
wow!  "  Baldheaded  man  in  front  row:  "What 
in  thunder's  the  matter  back  there  ?  "  First 
Young  Woman:  "  Ow,  wow,  wow!"  Second 
Young  Woman:  "  She's  got  hysterics,  sir.  She 
can't  help  it.  The  sight  of  Paderewski  has 
overcome  her."  Baldheaded  Man:  "  Paderew- 
ski !  Why,  that's  not  Paddy.  That's  only  the 
man  that  shoves  around  the  piano !  "  The 
hysterical  attack  ends  abruptly. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

....The  list  of  British  sports  to  which  Mr. 
Kipling  has  made  graceful  allusion  is  unfor- 
tunately incomplete.     The  following  lines  will 
(possibly)  be  inserted  in  future  editions: 
The  rubber  shod  rough  with  a  racquet;   the 

ass  on  the  asphalted  path ; 
The  half-witted  hurler  of  hammers;  the  lub- 
ber that  leaps  at  a  lath; 
The    ruffian    riding   in    red,    and   the   gaby    in 

gaiters  that  shoots; 
The  fatuous  flapper  of  flies,  and  the  scoundrel 

with  skates  on  his  boots; 
The  lout  that  loafs  on  the  links  with  his  lingo 

of  "  lies  "  and  "  the  like ;" 
The     blundering,    bent-backed    bounder    that 

buckets  along  on  a  bike ; 
The  bare-legged  boobies  in  boats,  each  bent  on 

becoming  a  "blue;" 
The  crass-headed  crocks  playing  croquet,  the 

crapulous  cad  with  a  cue; 
The  maniacs  mounted  on  motors  that  murder  a 

man  every  mile 
(And  I  think  you  will  freely  admit  that  I've 

bettered  my  earlier  style.) 

— Westminster  Gazette. 
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The  President  has  under- 
taken to  prevent  the  use  of 
Federal  oatronage  in  Illi- 
nois for  the  benefit  of  any  one  of  the 
candidates  for  Mr.  Mason's  seat  in  the 
Senate.  The  leading  candidates  are  ex- 
Comptroller  Dawes,  Representative  Hop- 
kins, and  Mr.  Mason  himself.  Daniel 
Hogan  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Hopkins  for  the  office  of  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  After  the  President  had 
told  him  what  his  views  were  as  to  the 
political  activity  of  Federal  officers,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  factional  contests, 
he  withdrew  his  name  because  he  de- 
sired "  to  continue  actively  to  participate 
in  the  politics  of  tne  State."  On  the 
same  day  the  President  summoned  to  the 
White  House  Mr.  Ridgley.  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  (a  son-in-law  of  Sen- 
ator Cullom),  and  warned  him  that  he 
must  cease  to  use  the  patronage  of  his  of- 
fice in  Illinois  for  the  benefit  of  ex-Comp- 
troller Dawes,  also  giving  orders  that 
Mr.  Ridgley's  appointments  be  hereafter 
forwarded  to  the  White  House  for  ap- 
pro-al.  He  desires  that  no  candidate 
shall  be  assisted  by  Federal  officers,  and 
that  such  officers  shall  serve  their  party 
by  a  faithful  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial duties. — Changes  made  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  in  the  bill  for  a  per- 
manent Census  Bureau  enabled  the 
President  to  sign  the  bill  without  approv- 
ing the  attack  upon  the  merit  system  that 
was  made  by  both  Houses  in  the  bill  as 
it  was  originally  passed.  About  2.000 
clerks  arc  now  emnloyed  in  the  Bureau, 
and  only  800  will  be  required  for  the  per- 
manent organization.  The  House  and 
Senate  desired  that  all  of  the  2.000  should 
be  legislated  into  the  classified  service, 
ovef  tne  heads  of  the  waiting  candidates 


on  the  eligible  lists.  They  thought  that 
provision  for  this  had  been  made ;  but  in 
the  Conference  Committee  a  change  was 
made  (owinp-  to  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Lodge),  and  this  change  escaped  atten- 
tion when  the  bill  was  finallv  passed. 
But  for  this  change,  the  bill  would  prob- 
ably have  been  vetoed.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  the  President,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  di- 
rected that  on  July  ist,  when  the  per- 
manent Bureau  will  be  organized,  the 
800  clerks  required  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  force  now  employed,  and  that 
all  subsequent  appointments  shall  be 
made  under  the  civil  service  rules.  The 
remaining  1,200,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not 
legislated  into  the  classified  service. 
Complaint  is  made  in  Congress  that  the 
Conference  Committee's  amendment  was 
not  explained  before  the  final  vote  was 
taken. — Delegations  from  South  Caro- 
lina have  urged  the  President  not  to  be 
restrained  by  the  Tillman  affair  from 
making  his  proposed  visit  to  the  Charles- 
ton Exposition ;  and  he  has  decided  that 
he  will  go  to  Charleston  on  or  about  the 
24th  inst.  Governor  McSweeney  told 
the  President  that  the  feeling  of  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  entertainment  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  at  dinner  in  the 
White  House  had  passed  away,  and  that 
he  would  be  cordially  welcomed.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  President's  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  will  not  attend 
the  coronation  ceremonies  in  London. 
The  report  that  the  President  had  given 
her  permission  to  go  as  the  guest  of  Spe- 
cial Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Reid  led  to 
some  adverse  criticism.  It  is  said  also 
that  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for 
her  to  attend  the  ceremonies  as  an  ordi- 
nary  vwjtor,   Rs    preparatiott   had   been 
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made  to  receive  her  as  a  kind  of  Ameri- 
can Princess.  The  report  that  the  jour- 
ney was  p^iven  up  because  of  an  invita- 
tion from  the  German  Emperor,  that  she 
should  be  his  g'uest  at  BerHn,  appears  to 
have  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is 
said  at  the  White  House  that  no  invita- 
tion has  been  received  from  either  the 
German  or  tlie  British  Court.  Miss 
Roosevelt  will  make  a  visit  of  some  weeks 
in  Havana  as  the  guest  of  General  and 
Mrs.  Wood. — 111  the  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature last  week  there  was  passed  with 
enthusiasm  and  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  a  long  resolution  calling  for  an  al- 
liance of  the  Democrats  of  the  South 
with  those  of  the  Northeast  on  political 
and  business  lines.  No  reference  is 
made  in  it  to  the  currency  issue,  but  it  is 
regarded  as  a  protest  against  any  fur- 
ther alliance  of  the  South  with  the  Bry- 
anites  and  Populists  of  the  West.  It  was 
commended  by  Mr.  Gorman  in  letters 
and  telegrams.  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  paper 
uses  the  recent  long  political  address  of 
ex-Senator  Hill  in  New  York  as  the  text 
for  a  bitter  attack  upon  that  gentleman, 
whom  he  calls  a  sulker,  an  artful  dodger 
and  a  repudiator  of  platforms.  Repre- 
sentative Richardson  has  resigned  the  of- 
fice of  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Committee.  Those  most 
prominently  mentioned  for  the  place  are 
Mr.  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  and  Senator 
Clark,  the  millionaire  "  copper  king,"  of 
Montana. — Secretary  Long  has  resigned, 
and  his  successor  will  be  Representative 
William  H.  Moody  (Harvard,  '76),  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.  Special  Commission- 
ers Wolmarans  and  Wessels,  represent- 
ing the  Boers,  had  an  interview  last 
week  with  the  President,  whom  they 
urged  to  take  some  action  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  South  Africa.  They 
were  told  that  the  United  States  would 
not  interfere. 

-,     ,    ,  -->         The  contest  in  the  House 
Contest  Over  ,  ,  , 

^  ,       „  f^ver   the    proposed    reduc- 

Cuban  Sugar       .  r  .u  ^  \.  n   u 

tion  of  the  duty  on  Cuban 

sugar  has  become  one  of  a  very  serious 

character.     Two  conferences  were  held 

last  week  by  the  Republican  rriembers. 

but   no   action   was   taken    in    either   of 

them,  owing  to  the  formidable  strength 

of  the  beet  sugar  interest.     At  the  first 

one  Mr.   Tawney,  of  Minnesota,   spoke 

for  two  hours   in   favor  of  the   rebate 


plan,  arguing  that  under  this  plan  the 
cost  of  relief  to  Cuba  would  fall  upon 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
not    upon    the    sugar    producers    alone. 
Eastern    manufacturers,    he    said,    had 
killed  one  reciprocity  treaty  because  it 
proposed  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  of 
the  duty  on  knit  goods;  Western  farm- 
ers now  objected  to  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent,  of  the  protective  duty  on  beet 
sugar.     At  the   second   conference   Mr. 
Dalzell,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  for  more 
than  two  hours  in  defense  of  the  com- 
mittee's reduction  plan.    The  sugar  men 
appear    to    have    been    restrained    from 
forcing  a  vote  only  by  the  plea  of  Speak- 
er Henderson  for  more  time  and  further 
discussion.     The  motion  which  they  had 
in  hand  was  one  for  the  postponement  of 
the  whole  question  until  the  next  session 
of  Congress.     Opponents  of  the  rebate 
plan  hold  that  it  is   clearly  unconstitu- 
tional.      The     number     of     those     Re- 
publicans   who    would    vote    against    a 
reduction    of    the    duty    has    not    been 
stated,    but   it   appears   to   exceed   fifty, 
and    the    sugar    interest    claims    that    it 
really  has  a  majority  of  the  Republican 
members.      The    contest   is    complicated 
with  a  revolt  against  the  domination  of 
the  Republican  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules — Speaker  Henderson,  Mr. 
Dalzell  and  Mr.  Grosvenor — who,  with 
Chairman     Payne,    of    the    Ways    and 
Means   Committee,  appear   to   have  of- 
fended Mr.  Babcock  and  others  support- 
ing a  demand  for  a  reduction  of  tariff 
duties  on  steel  products.     Certain  mem- 
bers from  beet  sugar  States  say  that  they 
will  lose  their  seats  if  the  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar  is  reduced ;  in  response  some  other 
members  say  that  a  failure  to  grant  re- 
lief to  Cuba  would  cause  the  defeat  of  a 
majority  of  the  present  Republican  mem- 
bers at  the  next  election.    The  President 
has  in  no  sense  changed  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  question,  but  has  been  impress- 
ing  his   views  upon  members   at  many 
conferences.    The  beet  sugar  interest  has 
been    reinforced    by    representatives    of 
other  protected  industries,  who  say  that 
there  must  be  no  "  invasion  of  the  pro- 
tective  principle."     At   the   end  of   the 
week  the  forces  in  favor  of  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent,  were  organized  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Long,  of  Kansas.    A 
compromise,  providing  for  ah  investiga- 
tion in  Cuba  by  a  special  committee,  is 
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said  to  have  been  suggested  by  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  majority;  but  it 
is  not  approved  by  the  President.  There 
has  been  some  talk  of  friction  in  the 
Cabinet,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
the  assistance  given  to  the  beet  sugar  in- 
terest by  his  department.  Mr.  Wilson's 
attitude  toward  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent threatens  to  bring  into  the  Cabinet 
the  contest  that  causes  so  much  anxiety 
in  the  House. — General  Wood  has  been 
called  to  Washington  for  a  conference 
as  to  the  impending  termination  of  mili- 
tary rule  in  Cuba.  The  Cuban  Congress 
will  assemble  on  or  about  April  20th  and 
the  transfer  of  the  Government  may  take 
place  on  May  ist,  when  it  is  expected  that 
President  Palma  will  take  the  oath  of 
office. 

The  Work  of    ^^^^  Senate  has  passed,  af- 
p  ter  a  brief  debate  and  with 

practically    no    opposition, 
an  Irrigation  bill,  which  provides  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  in 
ten  States  and  three  Territories  shall  be 
used  to  promote  irrigation,  and  that  the 
irrigated  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  un- 
der the  Homestead  law.     If  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  which  amount 
to  about  $3,000,000  per  year,  should  be 
insufficient,  the  additional  sum  required 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  public  treasury. 
The  bill  also  gives  validity  to  local  laws 
concerning  the    distribution    of    water. 
The  Senate  has  been  discussing  the  new 
Ship  Subsidy  bill,  which  differs  essential- 
ly from  the  subsidy  bill  that  was  consid- 
ered in  the  last  Congress.     The  present 
bill  increases  the  payments  for  carrying 
the  mails  by  about  $3,000,000  a  year,  and 
a   general    subsidy   provision    is    added. 
The  Senate  will  vote  on  this  bill  on  the 
17th  inst.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.     The  House  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories has  reported  a  bill  giving  a  terri- 
torial form  of  government  to  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  lef- 
ferson.     The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate   Committee  on    Tnteroceanic  Canal, 
which  made  an  inquiry  as  to  the  legal 
complications   affecting  the   title   to  the 
Panama  Canal,  has  reported  that  these 
complications  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
acceptance  of  the  Panama  Company's  of- 
fer.    Nearly  all  the  members  of  this  sub- 


committee, however,  were  committed  to 
the  support  of  the  Nicaragua  route.  The 
full  committee  will  probably  report  the 
Nicaragua  bill  by  a  vote  of  7  to  4.  The 
cable  message  sent  to  the  Panama  Com- 
pany a  few  days  ago  by  the  Colombian 
Government  appears  to  have  been  only  a 
formal  notice  that  the  company  could  not 
transfer  its  property  without  the  consent 
of  Colombia.  Testimony  given  before 
the  Senate  Committee  shows  that  the  old 
Maritime  Canal  Company,  which  began 
work  on  the  Nicaragua  route,  will  submit 
claims  for  several  million  dollars.  This 
company  holds  that  its  concession  from 
Nicaragua  is  still  in  force.  Its  conces- 
sion from  Costa  Rica  has  never  been  can- 
celed. While  the  company  will  not  ob- 
struct the  construction  of  the  canal  on 
that  route  by  the  Government,  a  consid- 
erable sum  will  be  required  to  satisfy  its 
claims. 


'Tu    Dt,  1-     •       An  important  amendment 
The  Phihppine  1111  1 

J  ,     ,  was    added   last   week   to 

Islands  1      1        r     1  1-         1  -n 

both  of  the  pendmg  bills 

relating  to  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines.     It   was   approved    by    Secretary 
Root  and  Governor  Taft,  and  it  provides 
that  when  it  shall  have  been  certified  to 
the  President  that  the  insurrection  has 
ceased  and  peace  has  been   established, 
there  shall  be  held  a  general  election  for 
delegates  to  a  popular  legislative  body, 
which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Philippine 
Assembly.    Thereupon  the  Commission's 
exclusive  legislative  power  is  to  be  with- 
drawn, except  with  respect  to  the  Moros 
and  other  non-Christian  tribes ;  and  the 
Commission  is  to  act  as  an  upper  house 
or   Senate.      The  amendment   also   pro- 
vides for  the  election  by  the  people  of 
three  native  Commissioners,  who  are  to 
reside  in  the  United  States.     Continuing 
his  testimony  at  Washington,  Governor 
Taft  said  last  week  that  not  more  than 
25,000  soldiers  were  needed  now  on  the 
islands  and  that  15,000  would  be  enough 
a    year    hence.      He    read    letters    from 
prominent  employers  of  labor  on  the  is- 
lands urging  that  Chinese  skilled  work- 
men should  be  admitted.    Describing  the 
mild   slavery   in   the   Moro  country,   he 
said  that  if  we  should  try  to  end  it  by 
force  the  slaves  themselves  would  prob- 
ably turn  their  guns  against  us.     Aboiit 
ofte-fourth    of   the   population   of   those 
southern  islands,  of  250,000  persons,  are 
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slaves. — The  engagement  reported  to 
have  taken  place  last  week  a  few  miles 
from  Manila  was  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance. A  band  of  ladrones  driven  out 
of  Laguna  and  Cavite  met  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  native  constables,  who  were  at 
first  compelled  to  retreat.  But  the  la- 
drones  were  afterward  defeated  and  dis- 
persed. The  correspondence  captured 
when  General  Lucban  was  caught,  in  Sa- 
mar,  is  of  much  value  because  it  impli- 
cates some  prominent  Filipinos  whose 
connection  with  the  insurgents  was  un- 
known. Major  Waller,  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  commander  of  the  expedition  that 
suffered  great  hardship  while  crossing 
the  island  of  Samar,  is  to  be  tried  by 
court  martial— with  Lieutenant  Day — for 
having  executed  three  mutinous  native 
stevedores  in  Samar  without  trial.  Major 
Waller  has  a  fine  record  of  gallant  serv- 
ice at  Santiago  and  in  China.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  time  of  the  punishment  of  the 
stevedores  his  mind  was  affected  by  his 
very  trying  experience  in  the  wilderness. 
— The  Evangelical  Union  of  the  Philip- 
pines, formed  in  April  last,  and  com- 
posed of  all  the  evangelical  bodies  repre- 
sented on  the  islands,  the  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion excepted,  recently  celebrated  the 
close  of  its  first  year  by  a  convention  at 
Manila.  Missionary  conferences  were  held 
in  the  Methodist  chapel,  and  evening  meet- 
ings in  one  of  the  theaters,  where  large 
congregations  assembled.  The  past  year 
has  been  one  of  much  success  for  all  the 
missions  on  the  islands,  where  there  are 
now  at  work  ten  organized  bodies  of 
evangelical  Christians — the  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Bap- 
tists, United  Brethren,  Christians,  Free 
Church  of  Norway,  two  Bible  Societies 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. The  number  of  missionaries  is 
fifty-four.  The  division  of  territory  that 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  missions  in  April 
has  been  faithfully  observed,  and  has 
proved  to  be  a  wise  and  economical  meas- 
ure. The  original  plans  for  union  effort 
and  common  work  with  respect  to  schools 
and  newspapers  have  been  modified  by 
stress  of  circumstances  and  orders  from 
headquarters.  One  result  of  the  year's 
work  has  been  steady  progress  in  the 
confirmation  and  support  of  the  princi- 
ple of  imited  effort  among  the  mission- 
aries connected  with  the  Union. 


The  Visit  of  P""ce  Henry  arrived  in 
Prince  Henry  New  York  on  Friday  last, 
at  the  end  of  a  railway 
journey  of  more  than  4,500  miles.  From 
Chattanooga,  wJiere  he  greatly  enjoyed 
the  view  of  the  battle-field  from  Lookout 
Mountain,  he  had  moved  northward  to 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Re- 
turning eastward  by  way  of  Niagara 
Falls,  he  had  visited  Boston  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Har- 
vard University,  reserving  Albany  and 
West  Point  for  the  closing  hours  of  the 
trip.  In  the  last  days  of  his  visit,  the 
Prince  increased  the  length  of  his  brief 
addresses,  and  spoke  with  more  ease.  At 
St.  Louis,  where  he  was  still  speaking 
with  some  restraint,  he  said: 

"  I  want  you  to  know  that  Germany  is  ever 
ready  to  exchange  greetings  and  shake  hands 
across  the  Atlantic  whenever  you  are  ready  to 
do  so.  I  am  also  the  representative  of  a  na- 
tion which  is  ever  ready  to  fight,  a  nation  of 
arms,  but  not  a  belligerent  nation.  My  sover- 
eign is  ever  an  advocate  of  peace,  and  intends 
keeping  his  peace  with  the  nations.  I  find 
that  the  United  States  is  worth  having  as  a 
friend." 

It  was  in  Chicago  that  he  began  to  show 
in  his  addresses  the  skill  of  the  expert 
after-dinner  speaker,  together  with  the 
practical  wisdom  of  a  political  candidate. 
In  Cambridge  he  introduced  a  felicitous 
response  with  the  remark  that  he  had 
found  there  everything  he  expected  ex- 
cept the  "  Harvard  indifference "  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  closed 
it  with  three  cheers  for  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. A  notable  speech  at  the  banquet  in 
Boston  was  that  of  ex-Secretary  Olney, 
who  said  that  the  Prince's  mission  was 
most  opportune  because  of  its  relation  to 
international  trade  contests.  Having  re- 
ferred to  our  recent  invasion  of  some  for- 
eign markets,  he  continued  as  follows : 

"  What  we  have  done  simply  amounts  to  a 
challenge  to  all  other  nationalities,  and  we  are 
now  entering  upon  a  contest  for  industrial 
supremacy,  the  most  intense  and  arduous  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Fortunate  will  it  be  if 
this  contest  does  not,  like  so  many  others, 
degenerate  into  '  grim-visaged '  war  with  all 
its  unutterable  brutalities  and  horrors!  The 
errand  here  of  your  Royal  Highness,  with  the 
hearty  welcome  tendered  and  the  favorable 
impression  produced,  should  do  much  to  pre- 
clude so  dire  a  result.  Under  its  influence  the 
two  countries  are  recognizing  each  other  as 
aenproM*  and  worthy  rivals^^are  joining  in  a 
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sort  of  handshake  as  a  courteous  but  signifi- 
cant preliminary  to  the  combat  before  them — 
and  are  thus  in  a  way  pledging  themselves 
that,  whatever  the  stress  of  the  contest,  it 
shall  not  transgress  the  rightful  rules  of  the 
game  nor  overstep  the  limits  which  Christian- 
ized and  civilized  peoples  ought  to  observe 
under  whatever  provocation.  If  the  pledge 
shall  in  truth  be  kept  and  the  corresponding 
consequence  follow,  the  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  will  de- 
serve to  go  on  record  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  episodes  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional  intercourse." 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  set 
forth  here  any  detailed  account  of  the 
many  entertainments  which  the  Prince 
has  enjoyed.  Among  those  which  were 
most  elaborate  and  which  especially  at- 
tracted attention  were  the  breakfast  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills, 
in  New  York,  on  Saturday  last,  the  grand 
banquet  of  the  German  Society,  that 
evening,  and  the  dinner  on  Sunday  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt.  When  the  Prince  returned  on 
Monday  from  his  short  trip  to  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  round  of  sight-seeing 
ended  and  the  program  of  entertainments 
about  to  close,  he  could  look  back  upon  a 
two  weeks'  visit  marred  by  no  unpleasant 
incident ;  and  his  hosts,  the  American 
people,  were  conscious  that  he  had  grown 
in  favor  with  them  day  by  day. 

Italian  Railway  ^  report  dated  March 
Dispute  ■  ■'^  declares  that  the 
threatened  railway  strike 
in  Italy  has  been  averted.  For  several 
months  there  has  been  growing  agitation 
among  the  railway  men  for  larger  pay, 
better  conditions  of  work  and  a  fixed  bu- 
reaucratic position  with  regular  scales 
for  pay  and  promotion.  The  Italian  rail- 
ways, it  must  be  remembered,  belong  to 
the  State,  but  are  worked  by  private  com- 
panies. The  Government  has  a  right  to 
intervene  in  important  questions,  and 
there  is  a  stipulation  which  provides  that 
the  control  of  the  lines  shall  revert  to  the 
State  if  the  companies  are  unable  to 
guarantee  a  continuance  of  the  railway 
service.  In  January  the  employees  of 
the  roads  sent  their  ultimatum  to  the 
companies,  setting  forth  their  grievances 
and  their  demands.  The  Government 
rather  took  the  side  of  the  men,  and 
urged  the  companies  to  make  concessions. 
It  is  even  probable  that  the  Government 


would  have  come  out  stronger  on  this 
side  of  the  dispute,  if  it  had  not  borne  in 
mind  the  fear  that  all  such  concessions 
would  be  used  by  the  companies  in  ask- 
ing for  better  terms  from  the  State  in 
1905,  when  the  railway  convention  must 
be  renewed.  At  the  same  time  the  Gov- 
ernment prepared  to  head  off  any  serious 
strike  by  placing  under  martial  law  all 
railway  employees  liable  to  military  serv- 
ice. The  exact  number  of  men  affected 
by  this  measure  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
probably  close  to  24,000.  It  included  all 
station-masters,  pointsmen,  stokers,  en- 
gine drivers,  guards  and  a  number  of  other 
employees  who  are  under  forty  years  of 
age.  In  addition  to  their  ordinary  pay 
these  "  militarized  "  servants  received  the 
regular  army  pay  according  to  their 
ranks.  This  cost  the  State  some  $500,- 
000  a  month,  but  did  much  to  keep  the 
men  in  a  pacified  condition.  On  Feb- 
ruary loth  the  companies  agreed  to  add 
some  $340,000  a  year  to  their  pay  roll,  to 
alter  the  rules  of  service  and  to  under- 
take the  consideration  of  a  bureaucratic 
plan.  But  the  men  were  not  satisfied, 
and  a  general  strike  became  more  immi- 
nent. The  Government  acted  with  celerity 
and  force.  The  1878  class  of  military 
reserves  were  called  out  to  the  ntmiber  of 
55,000.  The  Minister  of  War  assumed 
control  of  the  telegraph  system,  and 
everything  was  put  in  readiness  to  con- 
trol the  situation.  Now  the  strike  is  said 
to  be  averted  by  an  agreement  of  the 
Government  to  contribute  three  annual 
installments  of  about  $6,600,000  out  of 
the  total  of  $8,400,000  demanded  as  a 
provisional  concession,  the  companies 
agreeing  to  pay  the  balance.  This  will 
tide  the  dispute  over  until  1905,  when  the 
railway  conventions  will  be  renewed. 

g  .  .  .        Recent  dispatches  from  Lord 
.  Kitchener  to  the  War  Office  at 

London  give  the  details  of  one 
of  the  worst  reverses  suffered  by  the 
British  troops  for  some  time.  A  convoy 
from  Wolmaranstad,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Anderson,  was  attacked  on  the 
night  of  February  25th  some  ten  miles 
from  Klerksdorp.  The  first  warning 
was  a  heavy  fire  received  by  the  advance 
guard  from  the  scrub.  It  was  so  dark 
that  only  the  flashes  of  the  rifles  could 
be  seen.  The  convoy  closed  up  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  burghers  off.       A 
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second  attack,  however,  was  soon  made 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  British.  The 
Boers  fought  savagely,  and  got  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  convoy  and  caused 
a  stampede  among  some  of  the  mules, 
but  they  were  a  second  time  driven  off. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  third,  double  at- 
tack was  made  by  the  Boers,  a  strong 
force  falling  on  the  rear  guard  and  an- 
other force  boldly  charging  the  center  of 
the  convoy  so  as  to  stampede  the  mules 
and  throw  the  escort  into  confusion.  The 
fight  lasted  for  two  hours.  A  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred  mounted  infantry 
from  Klerksdorp  tried  to  bring  relief  to 
the  British  but  were  held  in  check  by  the 
Boers.  The  British  losses  in  killed, 
wounded  and  captured  reached  the  total 
of  632.  They  also  lost  two  guns.  The 
strength  of  the  Boers  is  estimated  at 
from  1,200  to  1,700.  Commandants  De- 
larey,  Kemp,  Celliers,  Lemmer,  Wolma- 
rans  and  Potgieter  were  all  present.  An- 
other disaster  has  been  reported  by  Lord 
Kitchener.  On  March  7th  General  Me- 
thuen,  moving  with  1,200  men,  was  at- 
tacked by  Delarey's  force  and  badly 
routed.  General  Methuen  himself  was 
taken  prisoner  and  several  high  officers 
were  killed. 

^,      01    1  u  This   system   by  which 

The    Blockhouse      ^.       t^   •,•  1  .. 

g  the  British  are  attempt- 

ing to  get  control  of  the 
Transvaal  territory  grows  apace.  One  of 
these  lines  consists  ordinarily  of  a  num- 
ber of  blockhouses  manned  by  from 
seven  to  sixteen  men,  and  set  at  intervals 
varying  from  700  yards  to  2,000  yards. 
All  railway  lines  are  "  blockhoused  "  in 
this  way,  and  where  possible  the  block- 
houses are  connected  with  barbed-wire 
fencing,  set  sometimes  with  spring  guns 
or  electric  alarms,  while  a  trench  is  dug 
on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  railway.  In 
the  case  of  cross-country  lines  of  block- 
houses the  smaller  intervals  are  generally 
employed  ;  but  here,  of  course,  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  other  questions  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  In  construct- 
ing these  cross-country  lines  a  column 
of  troops  starts  from  the  railway,  and  at 
first  the  blockhouses  go  up  very  rapidly. 
But  as  the  "  blockhouse  head  "  recedes 
from  the  railway  the  rate  of  progress 
decreases.  Material  has  to  be  laboriously 
brought  out  by  ox-convoy,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  neither  wagons  nor  oxen  is   un- 


limited. Once  installed  in  their  corru- 
gated iron  home,  the  small  garrison  set 
about  strengthening  their  defenses.  Earth 
bags  and  barbed  wire  are  the  customary 
material,  while  trenches  are  assiduously 
cut  all  round.  If  the  fencing  between 
their  blockhouse  and  those  on  either  side 
is  not  complete,  the  garrison  will  help  to 
construct  it,  and  that  finished,  a  trench 
from  blockhouse  to  blockhouse  will  be 
begun,  each  man  digging  a  certain 
length  every  day.  To  a  regiment  that 
has  been  marching  continuously  for  many 
months  blockhouse  duty  comes  as  a  wel- 
come relief,  and  the  life,  tho  naturally 
tending  to  be  monotonous  after  a  while, 
is  by  no  means  unpopular  with  the  men. 
The  modest  kitchen  garden  and  the 
whole  inclosure  within  the  barbed  wire 
are  made  to  be  models  of  neatness.  At 
stated  intervals  in  a  long  line  of  block- 
houses there  will  be  posts  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  blockhouses  in  their  sec- 
tions. Rations  and  water  are  distributed 
from  them,  and  every  blockhouse  is  visit- 
ed during  the  day  by  an  officer. 


The  Building  of 


While  the  war  is  going 


.  ,  .  on  in  the  Transvaal  and 

British  soldiers  are  slow- 
ly but  surely  drawing  their  barb  wire 
fences  about  the  enemy,  in  Johannesburg 
everything  is  given  up  to  rebuilding  and 
enlarging  what  is  probably  destined  to  be 
the  most  important  city  in  South  Africa. 
Johannesburg  is  situated  on  a  high  and 
breezy  plateau,  6,000  feet,  in  fact,  above 
the  sea,  and  is  thus  the  highest  town  in 
South  Africa.  The  climate  is  very 
healthful ;  the  fields  lying  round  about 
are  very  rich,  and  the  orchards  and  gar- 
dens have  already  given  them  a  look  of 
settled  prosperity.  The  level  horizon  is 
broken  for  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  by 
the  so-called  reef,  which  is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  wealth  of  the  city.  This 
line  of  reef  alone  represents  a  value  to  its 
owners  of  some  £180,000,000.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  prop- 
erty is  in  the  possession  of  a  few  men 
alone,  for  its  owners  are  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  shareholders  living  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  six  months  from 
the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  6,000  stamps  at  work  turning  out 
gold  at  something  like  £16,000,000  a 
year;  and  this  great  industry  must,  of 
course,  bring  with  it  a  number  of  tribu- 
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tary  industries.     It  is  said  that  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants  of  Johannesburg  are  all 
young,  and  that  Lord  Milner  in  his  for- 
ties is  looked  up  to  as  an  old  man.     It  is 
said,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  are  the  bus- 
iest men  in  the  world,  every  one  serving 
on  committees  of  all  sorts  in  addition  to 
his  private  labors.     There  is  much  to  be 
done  to  put  the  town  in  order.  The  mak- 
ing and  renaming  of  streets,  water  sup- 
ply, lighting,  sewerage,  tramways,  sani- 
tary and  other  regulations  are  all  prac- 
tical questions  which  demand  immediate 
attention.     The  chief  problem,  however, 
is  the  obtaining  of  steady  labor.     The  na- 
tives of  the  country  are  very  little   in- 
clined to  work,  and  it  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem to  know  in  what  way  to  treat  them. 
Slavery  or  direct  coercion  is,  of  course, 
out  of   the   question,   and   the   liberality 
with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  the 
Government   agents   has   not   tended   to 
make  them  look  to  steady  employment  as 
a  necessity.  The  principal  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  Johannesburg  gold  field  is  at 
present  the  Portuguese  territory  of  the 
East  Coast.     An    agreement    has    been 
made  with  the  Portuguese  Government 
under  which  systematic  regulation  of  the 
recruitment  is  rendered  possible.       Re- 
cruiting agents  in  the  future  will  be  rec- 
ognized and  employed  only  when  licensed 
by  the  Colonial  Government.     They  will 
be  agents  of  the  employers,  not  of  the 
Government,  for  the  principle  has  been 
laid  down  that  a  Government,  which  has 
to    judge   between    employers    and    em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  any  failure  to  fulfil 
the  terms  of  contract,  should  take  no  di- 
rect part  in  negotiating  the  contract.  But 
abuse  on  the  part  of  a  recruiting  agent 
can  be  guarded  against  by  deprivation  of 
license.     Arrangements  have  been  made 
under   agreement    with   the    Portuguese 
Government   for   the   collection,   protec- 
tion, registration,  and  transport  by  train 
of  the  native  gangs.     All  charges  con- 
nected with  those  expenses  will  be  borne 
by  the  employers,  as  will  also  all  other  in- 
cidental expenses  of  passes,  etc.  The  na- 
tive will  be  guaranteed  in  the  absolute 
possession  of  his  wages  without  deduc- 
tions. 
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The   Biblical   schol- 
arship of  Europe  is 
now     for    the    first 
time  reaping  some  good  results  from  the 


New   Finds  in  Early 
Christian    Literature 


friendship  that  exists  between  the  Sultan 
and  the  Kaiser.     A  special  irade  of  the 
former    recently    published    directs    that 
the    whole    Christian    literary    contents 
which  have  recently  been  found  in  the 
famous  Kubbeh-el-Chasme,  or  Treasury, 
at  Constantinople,  are  to  be  sent  to  Ber- 
lin as  a  gift  of  the  Sultan.     This  is  the 
outcome  of  an  agitation  that  has  been 
carried    on  by  several  German  savants 
for  a  number    of    years.     The  Kubbeh 
traditionally  is  a  storehouse  of  the  Chris- 
tian literary  remains  saved  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  St.  John  Basilica, 
in  Damascus.     Professor  von  Soden,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  who  was  in  the 
East  some  three  years  ago  engaged  in 
New    Testament    textual    studies,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  gain  admittance  to 
this  storehouse,  but  was  told  that  it  had 
been  opened  some  sixty  years  ago  and 
nothing  valuable  found  in  the  department 
of  Christian  literature  except  a  copy  of 
the  Greek  Testament.     Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire,  Von  Biilow,  permission 
was  a  year  later  granted  to  have  these 
literary    remains    examined,    the    Sultan 
having  given  orders  to  have  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  Kubbeh  documents  pre- 
pared.    A   young   Syrian   scholar    from 
Berlin,  Dr.  Violet,  whose  expenses  were 
paid  by  a  Christian  lady  in  that  city,  was 
at  once  sent  to  investigate.     Something 
over  three  months  were    spent    in    this 
work  and  the  results  have  been  partially 
disappointing.    No  specially  old  or  valu- 
able manuscript  of  the  New  Testament 
has   been    found,   no   Papias,   no   Logia 
Jesu,  no  Hegesippus,  none  of  the  Gnostic 
writers.     The  rather  confident  hope  of 
Von  Soden  that  older  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  than  the  Vatican  or  the  Si- 
naitic  would  be  found  was  not  realized. 
But   innumerable   pieces   of   papyri   and 
of  parchment  were  found,  most  of  this  in 
the  Arabic  languages,  with  extracts  from 
the  Koran,  bills,  receipts  and  official  re- 
ports of  the  Damascus  mosque.    But  the 
Christian  languages,  Syriac  and  Greek, 
were  not  lacking,  and  after  much  careful 
work    in    cleaning    and    photographing 
these   documents,   which   were   all   in   a 
rather  dilapidated  state,  Dr.  Violet  has 
made  a  number  of  finds  of  special  inter- 
est to  the  student  of  the  early  and  earliest 
Christian  literature.     The  leading  docu- 
ments of  this  class  are   the   following: 
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( I )  A  unique  fragment,  consisting  of  Ps. 
78  in  Greek  and  Arabic,  the  latter  writ- 
ten in  Greek  letters,  so  that  the  old  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Arabic  can  be  readily 
determined;  (2)  Samaritan  fragment  of 
the  Pentateuch;  (3)  fragments  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Greek  language, 
dating  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  and  pos- 
sibly from  the  third  century;  (4)  rem- 
nants of  unique  translation  of  portions 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Palestinian  Syriac,  probably  not  un- 
like the  dialect  spoken  by  Christ,  dating 
from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century ;  this  col- 
lection, including  large  parts  of  Pauline 
letters,  supplementing  the  old  Palestinian 
translations  of  the  Gospels  found  on  Mt. 
Sinai;  (5)  117  sheets  of  old  Syriac 
prayers,  of  special  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  worship  of  the  old  Syrian 
Church;  (6)  a  Hebrew  fragment  of  the 
Pentateuch,  of  uncertain  date;  (7)  25 
sheets  of  a  Greek  Psalter  in  old  uncial 
letters ;  (8)  a  large  fragment  of  a  Greek 
Church  father;  (9)  47  sheets  of  an  un- 
known commentary  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  in  the  Syriac  language ;  ( 10)  a 
number  of  fragments  in  Syriac,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin  and  Armenian ;  (11)  a  por- 
tion of  a  Latin  letter  of  King  Baldwin  IV 
of  Jerusalem  addressed  to  a  merchant ; 
(12)  an  old  French  fragment  giving  an 
account  of  the  crusades.  After  Dr.  Vio- 
let's term  had  expired  these  fragments 
were  again  returned  to  the  Kubbeh,  but 
this  time  not  put  into  an  old  sack,  where 
they  had  been  originally  found,  but  in  a 
substantial  chest. 


.  '  Assurances  have  been  received 
"^"^  at  Washington  from  both 
Russia  and  Germany  that 
there  is  no  intention  of  discriminating 
against  other  nationalities  in  Man- 
churia and  Shan  Tung,  respectively.  But 
so  far  as  information  reaches  the  public 
these  assurances  are  of  the  vaguest 
and  most  general  sort.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  "  open  door  "  to  America  in 
Manchuria  may  be  gathered  from  the  re- 
port of  our  consul  at  New  Chwang,  the 
only  port  of  that  vast  territory.  In  1895 
the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  was  less  than  $1,000,000,  but  rose 
to  more  than  $6,500,000  in  1899.  The 
next  year  the  regular  exchanges  of  com- 


merce were  interrupted  by  the  general 
disorder,  and  imports  from  this  country 
sank  very  low,  with  the  exception  of  over 
ten  million  pounds  of  flour  which  the 
Russians  were  forced  to  buy.  In  1901 
the  value  of  imports  again  rose,  and 
when  the  gulf  and  river  open  this  spring 
further  increase  is  expected.  In  1901 
the  imports  were  as  follows : 

Cotton  goods— drills,  pieces  546,498 

.leans,  pieces 52,473 

Flannel,  pieces 28,184 

Sheetings,  pieces 980,001 

Kerosene  oil,  gallons 8,172,0C0 

Flour,  pounds .7,396,000 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  growth  of  our  trade  with 
Japan  as  shown  by  a  recent  monograph 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington.  The  whole  foreign  com- 
merce of  Japan  amounted,  in  1878,  to 
less  than  60,000,000  yen  (the  yen  being 
about  50  cents),  and  had  risen,  in  1900, 
to  about  500,000,000  yen.  In  this  in- 
crease of  foreign  exchange  the  United 
States  has  had  the  largest  share.  Thus. 
in  188 1  imports  from  this  country  were 
less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whereas. 
Great  Britain  had  52  per  cent. ;  in  1900,. 
however,  the  American  share  had  in- 
creased to  22  per  cent,  of  the  total,, 
whereas  Great  Britain's  had  fallen  to  25 
per  cent.  The  United  States  is  Japan's 
largest  customer.  In  1900  the  total  ex- 
ports from  Japan  amounted  to  198,000,- 
000  yen,  out  of  which  52,566,000  yen 
went  to  this  country.  Much  the  heaviest 
of  these  exports  to  America  is  raw  silk, 
with  manufactured  silks  and  tea  next. 
Floor  mats  amounted  to  3,000,000  yen 
and  rice  to  1,000,000  yen.  In  the  same 
year  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
almost  reached  63,000,000  yen.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  articles  whose 
value  is  above  3,000,000  yen  : 

Yen. 

Cotton,  raw,  ginned  58,500,002 

Sugar 86,606,528 

Cotton  yarns  7,043,046 

Kerosene  oil 14,182,651 

Beans,  peas  and  pulse 4,8K,767 

Oil  cake,  for  fertilizing 5,696,453 

Shirtings,  gray      6,658,004 

Mousseline  de  laine,  plain  and  white 7,864,991 

Bar  and  rod  iron    5,243,408 

Rails  for  railways 4,75J,87l 

Indigo,  dry 3,902,559 

Flour.. 8,e82,617 

Satins  of  cotton 3,662,638 

Wool,  raw 8,919,698 

Plate  and  sheet  iron 4,080,54$ 
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1AM  asked  to  give  my  opinion,  in  a 
few  pages,  on  the  future  of  arbitra- 
tion. To  do  so  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter, especially  under  the  conditions  im- 
posed, but  I  will  nevertheless  try. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  oc- 
curs to  one's  mind  is  whether  it  can  be 
said  that  arbitration  has  a  future. 

Not  long  ago  great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  it,  which  have  been  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence seemed  to  announce  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era.  It  was  asserted  to  mean  an  al- 
most immediate  reduction  of  the  various 
military  armaments,  with  the  charges  in- 
volved by  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  introduction  into  international  law 
of  judicial  settlements  in  national  quar- 
rels, such  introduction  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  fixed  code  of  procedure.  Recent  ex- 
perience has  shown  how  powerless  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  established  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  is,  when  appeals 
have  been  made  to  it,  to  prevent  conflicts 
from  breaking  out  or  to  bring  them  to  a 
conclusion.  "  So  far  from  The  Hague 
Conference  being  a  consecration  of  arbi- 
tration," say  the  skeptics,  "  it  has  proved 
to  be  its  condemnation." 

And  yet  the  skeptics  are  wrong.  If  The 
Hague  Conference  has  not  yielded  all 
that  was  expected  from  it,  a  fact  which  is 
only  too  evident,  the  reason  lies  partly  in 
this — viz.,  that  more  was  required  from  it 
than  it  was  able  to  give.  It  is  not  in  a 
single  day,  however  solemn  the  declara- 
tions of  purpose,  that  the  habits,  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  nations  can  be  changed, 
or  of  the  individuals  that  compose  them. 
Moreover,  mistakes  were  made  both  in 
the  constitution  and  in  the  carrying  on 
of  the  Conference.  Without  any  slur  on 
the  good  intentions  of  the  plenipotentia- 
ries, it  may  be  said  that  some  of  them  had 
not  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  great- 
ne»«   of  the   work   in   which   they   were 


called  to  participate,  or  yet  an  adequate 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  their  decisions. 
They  feared  that  if  they  adopted  too  di- 
rect a  course  they  would  be  abandond 
by  their  colleagues.  "  If  you  insist,"  it 
was  objected,  "  on  the  Conference  being 
open  unreservedly  to  all  who  may  wish 
to  attend  it,  and  if  you  try  to  frame  a 
general  law  binding  on  all,  with  a  view  to 
arbitration  being  universally  adopted,  you 
will  most  likely  bring  about  the  failure  of 
the  generous  scheme  your  mission  is  to 
promote ;  for  either  there  will  be  no 
Conference  at  all,  or  the  sittings  will  be 
rendered  practically  inoperative  by  the 
public  withdrawal,  at  a  certain  stage,  of 
some  of  its  members." 

Well !  This  might  have  happened. 
And,  no  doubt,  the  scandal  would  have 
been  great.  But,  at  least,  light  would 
have  been  thrown  on  the  real  motives  of 
all ;  equivocation  would  have  been  impos- 
sible ;  and  thus  some  good  would  have 
been  obtained.  Moreover,  all  excuses  for 
persisting  in  following  old  political  meth- 
ods must  have  necessarily  been  taken 
away  or  at  any  rate  have  lost  their 
force,  and  a  step  further  been  made  to- 
ward their  definite  condemnation. 

Alas !  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  mis- 
takes of  a  similar  kind  have  turned 
against  the  intentions  of  those  who  com- 
mitted them. 

When,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  young  Republic  of  the  United 
States  was  formed,  slavery  existed  only 
as  an  exception  in  one  or  two  parts  of 
the  Union  ;  and  the  number  of  negroes 
in  bondage  was  exceedingly  small.  In 
abstaining  from  an  immediate  abolition 
of  the  slave  system  it  was  thought  that  a 
slight  concession  only  was  made  and  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  avoid  offending  the 
few  whom  this  system  concerned.  But 
the  bane  spread  and  invaded  other  col- 
onies, and  the  private  Jn.stitution,  which 
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it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  abolish  as 
such,  finally  became  a  general  one  and 
prev-ailed  to  the  extent  that  the  master's 
right  prevailed  to  seize  the  fugitive  slave 
in  a  place  where  servitude  did  not  exist 
and  whither  the  poor  wretch  had  fled  be- 
lieving himself  to  be  in  safety.  The  up- 
shot of  all  this  was  that,  nearly  a  century 
later,  it  needed,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
bane  which  a  little  energy  at  the  begin- 
ning would  have  been  sufficient  to  do,  a 
waste  of  blood  and  of  gold.  And  to-day, 
still,  after  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  seces- 
sion, the  negro  question  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can nation. 

There  was  the  same  lack  of  firmness 
at  The  Hague.  It  was  thought  that  to 
adjourn  difficulties  was  to  avoid  them ; 
and,  lest  the  co-operation  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  principal  parties  interested 
should  be  lost,  half-measures  were  ac- 
cepted. Then,  almost  immediately  after, 
but  when  it  was  already  too  late,  it  was 
perceived  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
convention  agreed  on  the  work  of  the 
Conference  would  have  no  practical  re- 
sult. 

Such  being  the  case,  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  think  that,  in  this  matter  as  in 
many  others,  the  prudence  of  diplomatists 
has  not  been  very  clearsighted,  and  that 
an  exceptional  occasion  has  been  missed 
of  making  a  definite  and  decisive  advance 
in  the  path  leading  to  international  con- 
cord. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  a 
great  effort  was  made,  and  that  some- 
thing still  remains.  A  good  example  has 
been  set,  and  set  in  a  high  quarter.  A 
cry  of  alarm  has  been  uttered,  and  not 
only  its  sound,  but  its  importance,  has 
been  recognized.  A  solemn  engagement 
has  been  entered  into,  and  the  world  has 
taken  note  of  it.  A  great  hope  has  swept 
over  the  globe. 

"  Despite  ourselves,  toward  the  .skie.s 
We  are  constrained  to  raise  our  eyes." 

says  Alfred  de  Musset  in  lines  that  have 
become  celebrated. 

In  spite  of  yourselves,  politicians  of  the 
old  school,  adorers  of  force  and  disbe- 
lievers in  equity,  yes,  in  spite  of  your- 
selves, you  are  constrained  to  raise  your 
eyes  toward  peace ;  that  is,  toward  the 
means  which  are  capable  of  procuring 
and  preserving  it ;  toward  arbitration,  to- 
ward mediation,  toward  justice,  liberty. 


nnitual  respect,  and  joint  action  in  work 
and  the  exchange  of  its  products.  For 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  have  learned  from 
}ou,  from  your  words  if  not  from  your 
actions  so  far,  after  learning  it  to  their 
cost  from  the  divisions  into  which  you 
have  involved  them,  by  what  considera- 
tions of  interest,  as  also  of  morality,  they 
ought  to  detest  war ;  they  have  learned,  too, 
how  easy  it  will  be,  whenever  you  shall 
seriously  try,  either  to  prevent  war's  out- 
break or  else  to  appease  its  strife. 

For  example,  in  a  war  which  is  being 
carried  on  in  a  far  part  of  the  world,  and 
in  which  it  would  seem  that  Europe  and 
America  are  in  no  wise  concerned,  notice 
to  what  an  extent  public  opinion  has  been 
moved.  The  reason  is,  notwithstanding 
all  that  shortsighted  statesmen  and 
wrong  headed  patriots  say  to  prove  that 
recourse  to  arbitration  and  mediation  is 
inadmissible,  the  reason  is  that  everybody 
feels,  knows  and  sees  that  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  and  more  honorable  than 
to  prevent,  by  an  arrangement  advantage- 
ous to  both  sides,  this  disastrous  war. 

Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  improved  means  of  information  and 
communication  that  have  in  a  manner  an- 
nihilated space  and  time,  all  that  takes 
place  in  any  part  of  the  globe  is  perceived 
at  our  doors,  beneath  our  windows,  and 
we  see  with  our  eyes,  we  hear  with  our 
ears,  the  tumult  and  horror  of  the  battle- 
field ;  we  are  present  with  those  that  are 
dying,  we  feel  the  heat  of  conflagrations, 
we  breathe  the  odor  of  charnel  houses. 
This  being  so,  we  are  seized  with  dis- 
gust, and  we  are  no  longer  content,  as  of 
old,  the  few  that  were  wise,  to  curse,  from 
the  midst  of  our  apparent  security,  the 
tempest  that  rages  afar  off;  we  spurn  it 
as  a  shame  in  which  we  share  and  the  ap- 
proach of  which  we  dread. 

The  world  is  sick  of  war,  and  shows  it ; 
for,  while  in  South  Africa  we  have 
pointed  out  to  us,  as  a  proof  of  the  eternal 
impotency  of  our  efforts,  the  war-fiend 
raging  in  all  his  fury,  elsewhere,  in 
Southern  and  Central  America,  we  see 
him  chained  and  muzzled.  The  Argentine 
and  Chilian  Republics,  which  were  on  the 
verge  of  hostilities,  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  pause  and  to  intrust  the  settle- 
ment of  their  dispute  to  the  decision  of  a 
foreign  sovereign.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Pan-American  Congress  of  Mexico 
has  adopted  for  the  new  hemisphere  the 
resolutions  voted  at  The  Hague ;  and  the 
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code   of   international    law   is    able   to 

count  another  victory. 

What  is  the  meaning'  of  all  this,  if  not 
that,  in  spite  of  its  occasional  recrudes- 
cences, nay,  even  by  reason  of  these  re- 
crudescences, war  is  losing  its  prestige, 
and  is  being  relegated  to  limbo  ? 

This  latter  result  is  not  altogether  at- 
tained, and  perhaps  never  will  be ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  action  of  war  is  even  now 
considerably  restricted.  When  the  tide 
has  reached  its  highest  point,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  recede,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  from  the  retiring  mass  of  waters  a 
stray  wave  will  fling  its  foam  far  enough 
up  the  beach  for  a  momentary  impres- 
sion to  be  created  that  the  tide  is  coming 
in  again.  But  this  stray  wave  is  soon 
seen  to  be  only  a  last  effort  against  the 
irresistible  force  which  is  drawing  back 
the  sea  from  the  land. 

This  is  what  war  is  doing  just  now. 
After  flooding,  during  the  past  century, 
with  its  tide  of  blood    the  shores  that 


work  and  peace  had  toiled  to  fertilize,  it 

is  gradually  retiring  from  them,  regret- 
fully, no  doubt,  but  still  it  is  retiring. 
And,  in  vain,  as  it  withdraws,  it  hurls  on 
our  shores,  protestingly  and  defiantly, 
some  of  its  most  raging  billows ;  it  is 
none  the  less  compelled  to  recede  and 
spends  itself  uselessly  to  regain  the 
ground  it  has  lost.  The  future,  if  only 
we  can  learn  to  will,  shall  belong  to 
neither  war,  nor  division,  nor  hatred.  It 
shall  belong  to  peace,  to  work,  and — to 
arbitration.  Instead  of  devastating  the 
earth  while  quarreling  for  it,  peoples 
shall  learn,  as  indeed  they  are  beginning 
now,  to  render  it  fruitful  for  each  other. 
Commerce,  the  great  conqueror,  which 
costs  neither  tears  nor  blood,  shall 
achieve  for  each,  by  opening  to  him  the 
riches  scattered  in  earth's  varied  regions, 
the  pacific  and  beneficent  conquest  of  the 
whole  globe.  Blessed  are  the  peacemak- 
ers, for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
PaciUci  hereditahunt  terrain. 

Paris,  France. 


A    Bit    of   Guam    Life 

By  Mary  Augusta  Channell 

[Miss  Channell  went  to  Guam  a  year  ago  as  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  the  American   Board.     She  has 
just  returned  to  this  country  and  the  following  article  is  the  result  of  her  experiences.  — Editor. 1 


ONLY  a  tiny  dot  on  the  map  denotes 
the  location  of  the  island  of  Guam 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1,400  miles 
east  of  Manila  in  the  Philippines.  The 
name  "  Ladrones  "  was  given  by  Magel- 
lan in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  group 
of  which  Guam  is  the  southernmost  isr 
land.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  name 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  being  substituted 
by  that  of  the  Marianas.  The  islands 
are  a  range  of  submarine  mountains  of 
volcanic  origin  extending  north  and 
south  600  miles,  and  at  present  there  are 
a  few  not  yet  extinct  volcanoes  in  the 
northern  islands.  The  mountains  vary 
in  hight  from  1,300  to  1,600  feet,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  bare  of  vegetation. 
Nearly  all  the  population  is  concentrated 
in  Guam  ;  Rota,  forty  miles  distant,  con- 
taining nearly  two  hundred  souls,  and 
Saypan  about  five  hundred,  while  Guam 
numbers  ten  thousand.  When  discov- 
ered by  Magellan  there  were  50,000  peo- 


ple in  the  islands.  To-day  there  are 
11,000. 

The  view  of  Guam  from  the  harbor  of 
San  Luis  D'Apra  is  delightful ;  the  bare, 
brown,  rugged  mountains  towering  in 
the  air,  while  at  their  base  clusters  of 
thatched  roofs  are  visible  through  the 
eocoaniit.  trees,  and  all  encircled  by  the 
coral  reef,  over  which  break  the  tireless 
waves  of  the  sea  in  their  changing  shades 
of  blue  and  green. 

The  population  centers  about  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  the  villages 
being  situated  close  to  the  shore  and 
within  easy  access  of  one  another.  From 
Agaria,  the  capital,  to  Piti,  the  seaport 
town,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  there  is  a 
good  carriage  road,  over  which  one 
drives  with  the  ever  varying  beauties  of 
the  ocean  on  the  one  side  and  the  moun- 
tains equally  attractive  on  the  other. 
Other  towns  are  reached  by  bullock  paths 
through  the  jungle ;  wild,  with  luxuriant. 
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tropical  foliage,  immense  palms  and 
ferns,  and  unfamiliar  shrubs  bearing  red. 
yellow  or  white  flowers ;  vines  hiding  the 
pathway;  and  numberless  parasites,  all 
of  which  would  delight  the  heart  of  a 
botanist.     All   through  the  jungle  deer 


or  neck  handkerchief,  and  a  trailing  skirt, 
for  the  women. 

There  is  a  certain  class  distinction 
among  them  as  among  other  nationali- 
ties ;  the  better  class,  or  "  400,"  as  they 
are  called,  are  well-to-do  people  of  Span- 


Agana,  the  largest  town  in  Guam 


abound,  but  there  are  no  snakes  or  other 
wild  animals  to  disturb  its  tranquillity. 
Butterflies  of  all  colors  hover  every- 
where, and  bright-eyed,  bright-colored 
lizards  move  quickly  across  the  path. 
The  natives  of  Guam  are  a  friendly. 


ish  extraction  and  comparatively  intelli- 
gent; they  live  in  houses  built  of  coral 
stone,  having  the  necessities  and  a  few 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  A  prosperous 
merchant  of  Agaiia  is  educating  his  son 
in  Manila,  and  his  home  is  very  inviting ; 


One  of  tin-  main   str(?cts   in   Agana. — -'ITie  buildings  are  now   used   for  officers'   (jiiartei'S 


social  people,  eager  to  please  and  very 
hospitable.  Physically,  they  resemble  the 
Hawaiians,  having  light  brown  skin, 
straight  black  hair  and  pretty  features. 
They  dress  like  the  Filipinos ;  shirt  and 
trousers  for  the  men,  and  a  white  waist 
with  flowing  sleeves,  a  large  "  panuelo," 


one  steps  leading  from  the  hot,  dusty 
street  into  a  large,  cool  hall,  paved  with 
colored  tiles,  in  which  stand  a  long,  cane- 
seated  sofa  and  several  chairs.  At  the 
end  and  to  the  right  of  the  hall,  broad 
stairs  lead  to  the  rooms  above  which 
are  spacious  and  airy.    Lace  curtains  be- 
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fore  the  windows,  easy  chairs,  a  piano, 
many  ornaments  and  pictures  and  the 
highly-polished  floor  betoken  his  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

The  poorer  class,  native  Chamorros 
and  half-breeds,  live  in  wooden  houses  or 
"shacks"  built  on  poles  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  intervening  space 
being  utilized  by  the  many  pigs,  dogs, 
hens  and  chickens  owned  by  the  family. 
These  "  low  castes "  are  ignorant  and 
shiftless  and  looked  down  upon  by  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors  of  the  "  400." 

One  day  is  much  like  another  in  Guam. 
There  are  duties  to  be  performed,  even 


stones.  Hard  usage  for  the  clothes,  but 
they  emerge  from  the  process  clean  and 
white. 

Dilatoriness  manifests  itself  at  all 
times  in  every  duty ;  noticeably  in  regard 
to  meals,  there  being  no  system  what- 
ever among  the  lower  classes,  who  eat 
when  hungry.  The  main  articles  of  food 
are  rice,  fish,  corn,  meat  and  fruit,  such 
as  oranges,  pineapples,  lemons,  limes 
watermelons,  bananas,  etc. 

For  such  a  small,  out  of  the  way  place, 
the  social  customs  are  very  rigid.  Women 
are  placed  in  the  background.  When  a 
girl  reaches  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four- 


Old  Spanish  Mill  at  Agana 


tho  the  proverb  reads,  tor  them :  "  Do  not 
do  to-day  what  can  be  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row." In  Agafia,  a  river  runs  through 
the  town,  which  serves  as  a  public  laun- 
dry and  lavatory.  Tall  cocoanut  trees  on 
either  bank  spring  from  masses  of  lux- 
uriant shrubs  and  lilies ;  the  quiet  water 
reflecting  the  green  foliaged  banks  is  a 
pretty  picture,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
hightened  by  the  native  women  in  all 
varieties  of  dress.  Those  who  wash 
stand  waist  deep  in  the  water,  before 
them  long  wooden  troughs  hollowed  out 
of  tree  trunks,  holding  the  clothes,  which 
are  rubbed  with  corncobs ;  some  who  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  cobs 
and  trough    slap  the  garments  on  large 


teen  she  cannot  go  out  on  the  street  alone, 
but  must  be  accompanied  by  some  male 
member  of  the  family,  if  only  a  child  five 
years  of  age ;  he  walking  three  or  four 
feet  behind  her,  a  valiant  protector. 

Young  people  are  taught  to  be  very 
respectiul  to  their  elders.  A  pretty  sight 
is  the  meeting  between  a  young  person 
and  one  many  years  his  senior ;  the  hand 
of  the  latter  being  raised  gently  to  the 
lips  of  the  former.  This  reverence  for 
old  age  is  universal,  irrespective  of  fam- 
ily ties.  But  family  love  is  very  marked ; 
quarrels  rarely  occur  and  still  more  rarely 
are  blows  resorted  to. 

The  natives  are  a  cowardly  people, 
with  an  inherited  superstitious  belief  in 
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the  "  Viajo "  (pronounced  behu)  and 
the  "  Bruja."  The  ViaJQ,  so  they  say,  is 
a  large,  headless  thing  clad  always  in 
white,  frequenting  the  jungle  roads  and 
mountains,  and  is  a  cause  of  great  fear  to 
the  timid  ones.  The  Bruja  is  never  seen, 
but  commits  awful  atrocities  on  people 
and  property.  The  following  story  il- 
lustrates its  work :  One  evening  a  man 
was  eating  his  supper,  when  he  heard  the 
peculiar  click,  click  which  indicated  the 
presence  of  the  Bruja.  In  a  sudden  fit 
of  bravery  he  invited  the  unseen  to  par- 
take of  food,  adding  that  he  was  not 
afraid ;  when,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, the  candle  was  extinguished,  dishes 
broken  and  the  man  himself  attacked  un- 
til his  face  was  covered  with  blood  and 
his  hair  lay  in  tufts  about  the  room.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  witch,  itself  fright- 
ened away  at  last  by  the  terrified  man's 
prayer  to  the  saints,  "  Jesus,  Maria, 
Jose,"  from  whom  protection  was  asked. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  that  man  never  again 
invited  the  Bruja  to  lunch. 

The  Guamites  are  a  musical  people. 
The  well  to  do  own  pianos,  and  are  fair 
musicians  ;  others  have  organs,  and  many, 
many  more  possess  accordions.  They 
enjoy  singing  and  are  fond  of  American 
popular  songs,  such  as  "  After  the  Ball," 
etc.  Their  own  songs  are  rather  weird 
and  mournful,  tho  always  harmonious. 
At  night,  the  voices  rise  in  sharp,  nasal 


tones  singing  the  "  novena,"  a  term  ap- 
plied to  nine  days  of  special  worship  to 
some  particular  saint.  Novenas  are  ever 
in  evidence ;  for  no  sooner  do  they  finish 
with  one  than  it  is  time  for  another  to 
begin ;  consequently  "  neighborhood 
sings  "  are  frequent. 

The  accordions  are  pleasing  to  the  na- 
tives at  their  dances  and  fandangos  or 
weddings.  These  latter  always  occur 
Thursday  mornings  at  four  o'clock.  The 
names  are  cried  in  the  church  three  times 
before  the  wedding ;  Wednesday  evening 
there  is  a  social  gathering  of  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom, 
with  dancing  and  refreshments;  guests 
accompany  the  happy  pair  to  the 
church,  where  the  priest  unites  them. 
Often  there  are  three  or  four  weddings 
on  the  same  morning,  and  happiness 
reigns  supreme. 

In  the  building  where  these  ceremonies 
take  place  is  the  parish  coffin,  a  reminder 
of  death  in  life.  The  natives  bury  their 
dead  wrapped  simply  in  a  shroud — white 
for  children,  black  for  adults — using  a 
coffin  only  to  convey  the  body  from  the 
house  to  the  grave ;  these  coffins  are  kept 
in  the  church,  and  the  price  for  one,  in- 
cluding the  funeral  services,  ranges  from 
five  to  fifty  dollars.  Men  only  attend  the 
funeral  and  their  hands  bear  the  body  to 
its  last  resting  place.  The  cemetery  is 
picturesquely  situated  near  Agana  at  the 
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base  of  a  hill  and  surrounded  by  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  It  is  small  and  neglected;  a 
few  crosses  raising  their  bare,  black  arms 
into  the  air  silhouetted  against  the  white 
stone  building  in  the  rear,  the  "  bone 
house."  The  bodies  are  buried  one  on 
top  of  another,  and  all  about  lie  pieces  of 
human  bones,  a  most  gruesome  sight. 

The  natives  are  very  religious,  in  so 
far  as  form  is  concerned ;  all  holy  days 
are  holidays,  and  these  number  some  fifty 
in  one  year  besides  Sundays.  Pre- 
vious to  American  occupation  they  were 
Catholics  through  custom  and  tradition, 
never  having  known  any  other  faith. 
When  asked  as  to  the  reason  for  some  of 
their    religious    festivals,    they    answer: 


unfurnished  save  for  a  coffin  and  an  altar 
with  a  single  image  and  candle. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  fiesta  of  the  year 
is  the  Pascua,  the  same  as  our  Easter, 
when  Agafia  becomes  the  center  for  all 
Guam's  inhabitants.  For  a  week  pre- 
vious people  pour  into  the  city  from  vil- 
lages and  ranches ;  houses  are  decorated, 
new  clothes  made,  and  everybody  and 
everything  assume  a  festive  air.  Holy 
Thursday  hundreds  of  people  visit  the 
church,  but  the  principal  service  is  held 
in  the  evening,  beginning  at  seven  o'clock 
and  continuing  without  break  to  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon.  The  altar  is  elabo- 
rately decorated ;  tall,  massive  silver  can- 
dlesticks hold  burning  candles,  and  small 


Rear  View  of  GK>veniment  House,  Agana 


"  Me  no  sabe,  all  Spanish  costumbre," 
and  the  Protestants  who  are  now  coming 
into  the  island  represent  to  them  a  reli- 
gion which  is  simply  an  American  cus- 
tom. 

The  Catholic  church  of  Agana  is  an 
ancient  building  erected  by  the  Spanish 
priests  in  1779.  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  large  shells  fastened  to  wooden 
standards  hold  the  holy  water  for  the 
use  of  the  worshipers.  The  large, 
roomy  interior  is  meagerly  furnished 
with  a  few  benches  ranged  along  the 
walls  for  the  "  400."  The  altar  at  the 
further  end  of  the  building  holds  several 
gaudy  images  and  burning  candles.  Oti 
the  walls  hang  highly-colored,  old  pic- 
tures of  the  "  Way  of  the  Cross,"  and 
midway  of  the  room  on  the  right  are  sev- 
eral confessionals,  standing  between  the 
main  room  and  a  smaller  one,  the  latter 


images  are  nearly  hidden  amid  flowers 
and  palms  until  the  whole  is  one  mass  of 
light  and  flowers.  Kneeling,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  altar,  arc  two  boys 
gowned  in  black  and  white.  Near  by  are 
large  images  of  Christ,  Mary  Magdalene, 
Peter  and  several  other  saints,  each  on 
a  separate  platform  or  float,  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  lighted  candles.  The 
large  room  is  full  of  kneeling  people,  the 
women  conspicuous  in  their  white  veils. 
Over  all  falls  a  hush,  and  then  the  organ 
peals  forth  a  triumphant  strain,  and  the 
people,  as  with  one  voice,  unite  in  sing- 
ing a  hymn.  The  song  service  continues 
for  an  hour  or  so  and  ceases.  Many  of 
the  worshipers  remain  kneeling,  telling 
their  beads,  others  pass  one  by  one  into 
the  small  room  adjoining,  where  is  a  life 
size  image  of  the  Christ  on  the  cross,  the 
arms  and  limbs  of  which  every  persop 
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kisses.  The  mothers  hold  up  their  little 
ones  that  they,  too,  may  have  a  share  in 
the  service ;  not  a  sound  is  heard  save  the 
shuffling  of  many  feet  and  the  click,  click 
of  money  dropping  into  the  poor  box. 
All  through  the  night  people  come  and 
go,  reverent  in  attitude.  Good  Friday 
dawns  clear  and  cloudless ;  people  clothed 
in  new,  clean  garments  fill  the  streets  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  church ;  no 
work  is  done,  no  singing  nor  visiting 
allowed,  and  a  deep  solemnity  pervades 
the  atmosphere.  The  church  is  draped 
as  for  mourning :  a  great  black  curtain  on 
which  is  painted  a  single  white  cross  be- 
ing drawn  before  the  altar,  concealing 
the  latter  from  view,  and  strips  of  black 


six  hundred  people,  passes  through  the 
city  streets,  and  after  a  circuitous  route 
returns  to  the  starting  place,  where  the 
images  are  carried  into  the  church  and 
deposited.  A  large  concourse  of  people 
surround  as  well  as  fill  the  building,  and 
from  their  lips  bursts  forth  a  song  of 
praise.  The  white-veiled  women,  the 
burning  candles,  the  praying  Padre,  the 
reverent  worshipers  are  crowned  with 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  as  it  sinks 
to  rest  behind  Tutuan  Hill,  and  the  great 
yearly  fiesta  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  festival  next  of  importance  is  the 
"  Earthquake,"  so  named  by  the  Ameri- 
cans because  of  the  reason  given  for  its 
celebration — i.  e.,  for  protection  in  earth- 
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cloth  are  draped  about  the  pictures  and 
images. 

At  five  o'clock  people  gather  to  partici- 
pate in  a  public  demonstration.  A  pro- 
cession is  formed,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  borne  a  large,  black,  wooden  cross, 
draped  with  white ;  this  being  followed 
by  a  float  containing  an  image  of  St. 
Peter  holding  the  keys ;  after  this  is  car- 
ried an  image  of  Christ  bound  to  a  stake 
and  another  of  Christ  bearing  his  cross; 
several  floats  of  other  saints  come  next, 
after  which  is  a  large  glass  casket  borne 
by  four  men  clad  in  blue  gowns  and  white 
caps.  Close  behind  the  casket  walks  the 
Padre,  robed  in  black  and  chanting  in  a 
loud  voice ;  another  image  is  carried  be- 
hind him,  and  then  follows  an  innumer- 
able company  of  women,  each  bearing  a 
lighted  candle.  Thus  praying  and  chant- 
ing, the  long  procession,  numbering  over 


quakes.  It  seems  that  about  fifty  years 
ago  a  terrible  earthquake  caused  much 
destruction  in  the  island,  and  since  that 
time  a  special  day  each  year  has  been  set 
aside  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  a  certain 
saint.  The  service  includes  a  procession 
through  the  city.  When  the  Americans 
took  possession  of  Guam  Governor 
Leary  forbade  any  public  demonstrations 
of  the  prevailing  religion  (Catholic), 
and  this  procession  was  omitted  in  1900. 
As  a  result,  as  every  one  thought,  they 
suffered  the  awful  typhoon  of  November, 
1900,  and  later  several  earthquakes,  so 
Padre  Paluma  petitioned  the  present  gov- 
ernor for  permission  to  hold  the  fiesta  of 
former  years,  and  this  request  was 
granted. 

One  quickly  discerns  from  the  present 
attitude  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  from 
what  they  say,  that  the  Spanish  rule  was 
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very  oppressive.  Did  a  Spanish  officer 
meet  a  chamorro  on  the  road  who  did  not 
move  quickly  out  of  his  way,  he  hesitated 
not  a  moment  before  lashing  the  offender 
with  a  whip,  the  officers  generally  carry- 
ing such  to  enforce  their  wishes,  and 
many  a  native  bears  on  his  body  the 
marks  of  his  former  rulers.  Did  an  offi- 
cer call  upon  a  family,  any  omission  of 
deference  toward  him  was  severely  pun- 
ished. 

Public  school  buildings  in  every  town 
still  testify  to  the  educational  advantages 
which  the  Spanish  provided.  So  far  as 
can  be  learned,  however,  the  only  thing 
taught  was  the  cathechism,  with  here  and 
there  a  smattering  of  the  three  "  R's." 
Did  a  pupil  fail  ever  so  slightly  in  the 
lesson  alloted  him,  he  was  whipped ;  their 
methods  of  punishment  bring  to  mind 
what  one  reads  of  customs  of  bygone 
centuries.  The  following  is  an  experi- 
ence of  a  native  girl,  who  told  me  of 
what  she  had  suffered:  One  day  she 
failed  in  a  recitation  and  was  forced  to 
stand  for  two  hours  on  one  foot,  her  arms 
outstretched  and  heavy  tiles  laid  on  her 
palms ;  if  the  raised  foot  touched  the 
floor  it  was  struck  by  a  stick  wielded  by 
a  boy  stationed  near  her  for  that  purpose. 
As  a  consequence  she  was  laid  up  at 
home  for  a  year,  unable  to  walk.  Her 
brother  was  punished  with  a  whip  of 
thick  cords  until  the  flesh  was  cut  in 
shreds.     She  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 


when  speaking  of  the  Amet-ican  method 
of  teaching. 

There  have  never  been  sanitary  regu- 
lations whatever  in  Agaiia,  and  in  conse- 
quence that  city  is  a  hotbed  of  disease. 
The  natives,  when  ill,  exclude  every 
breath  of  fresh  air  and  drink  herb  con- 
coctions. For  severe  pain  they  anoint  the 
body  with  cocoanut  oil,  and  then  use 
"  lume-lume,"  a  sort  of  massage  treat- 
ment. They  would  not  dream  of  putting 
any  water  on  the  body  during  illness,  no 
matter  if  a  person  were  sick  a  month.  At 
other  times  they  are  a  cleanly  people  and 
fond  of  bathing.  The  population  was 
steadily  diminishing  until  the  coming  of 
the  Americans. 

But  when  the  "  Charleston  "  entered 
the  harbor  of  San  Luis  D'Apra  in  1898 
and  "  fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world "  a  new  era  dawned  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hitherto  in- 
significant island  of  Guam.  No'fnoi'e 
cruelty  and  oppression ;  no  more  se- 
vere punishment  for  unimportant  bf- 
fenses.  An  observing  resident  cannot 
but  notice  the  different  attitude  of  the 
natives ;  respect  is  not  wanting,  but_  a 
certain  air  of  abject  servility  is  passing 
away.  The  Governor  is  beloved  by  all 
and  well  he  may  be;  for  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  our  country  and  its  navy 
than  Seaton  Schroeder,  Commander 
U.  S.  N.,  will  be  hard  to  find. 

The  people  are  hungry  for  knowledge. 


Square  In  Agana  used  as  Parade  Ground 
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grasping  every  opportunity  to  learn.  In 
the  fall  of  1899,  Luis  Custino,  a  native 
of  Guam,  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
Rosie,  came  to  Agana  from  Honolulu. 
Miss  Rosie  immediately  opened  a  school 
for  English,  and  the  work  she  has  done 
and  the  results  she  has  accomplished  have 
been  wonderful.  Her  painstaking  labors 
will  never  be  forgotten.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  is  now  planning  to  have 
American  teachers,  normal  graduates, 
come  to  the  island  and  open  public 
schools.  These  men  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed to  a  wide  field  of  work  both  in- 
teresting and  laborious. 

When  Ex-Governor  Leary  came  to 
Guam  in  1899  he  took  away  from  the 
people  all  their  religious  fiestas  and  de- 
ported all  the  priests  save  one,  Padre 
Paluma,  a  native  of  the  island,  educated 
in  Manila ;  an  old  man,  kindly  and  chari- 
table, much  beloved  by  all  Americans  as 
well  as  Chamorros.  When  Governor 
Schroeder  arrived  he  restored  the  Easter 
and  "  earthquake  "  fiestas. 

Missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
began  work  in  the  fall  of  1900,  estab- 
lishing Protestant  services  in  a  native 
house.  During  Spanish  rule,  no  Bibles 
were  allowed  to  be  used  by  any  one ;  one 
man  secured  one  somehow,  but  hid  it  in 
the  bottom  of  a  box  of  clothing.  Now 
Bibles  and  Testaments  are  sold  openly 
to  those  who  wish  to  buy,  and  they  are 
many. 

But  the  greatest  appreciable  advance 
is  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  death 
rate  now  has  decreased,  the  birth  rate  has 
increased.  A  surgeon  of  the  Navy  on 
duty  in  Agafia  says"  that  when  he  first 
came  to  Guam  in  1900  there  were  five  to 
seven  deaths  a  day,  whereas  now  there 
averages  one  a  week. 

In  Agana  there  is  now  in  process  of 
erection  a  hospital  "  by  the  people  for 
the  people,"  the  money  for  which  was 
raised  by  popular  subscription.  The 
Government  furnishes  medicines  and 
surgeons.  Native  nurses  are  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  surgeons  and,  af- 
ter training,  will  be  sent  to  take  charge 
of  branch  hospitals  established  in  all  the 
large  towns.  No  midwife  is  allowed  to 
practice  without  a  certificate  from  the 
senior  surgeon  at  the  Agana  hospital, 
and  this  is  only  given  after  a  course  of 
lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  at 


Native  Woman 

the  hospital.  Any  woman  found  violat- 
ing this  law  is  liable  to  a  fine. 

Another  advance  is  the  establishing  of 
a  market  where  all  meats  and  fish  will  be 
inspected  before  being  sold.  The  market 
is  situated  near  the  ice  plant  in  Agana 
and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  must  be  ready  for  inspec- 
tion every  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  This 
innovation  will  do  away  with  the  street 
venders  and  tainted  and  bad  meats  and 
fish. 

Ex-Governor  Leary  forbade  the  sale  of 
liquors  in  Guam,  and  that  law  is  still  en- 
forced, Governor  Schroeder  being  deter- 
minedly set  against  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants. A  very  high  duty  has  been  placed 
on  them,  and  if  brought  in  they  can  only 
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be  sold  by  the  Governor's  permission.  The  greatest  blot  on  this  fair  island  is 

Since  the  Americans'  arrival,  the  con-  the  sexual  immorality  of  its  inhabitants, 

dition  of  the  roads   and  bridges,   from  They  lack  in  moral  perception,  and  their 

the  Caroline  Village  above  Agafia  to  Piti,  ideals,  if  they  possess  any,  are  extremely 

a  distance  of  six  miles,  has  been  greatly  low ;  but  they  have  so  much  in  their  favor 

improved,  and  there  is  now  under  con-  that  there  is  a  bright  outlook   for  the 

templation  a  plan   for  the  securing  of  future  of  this  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  new 

good,  pure  water  from  the  hills  for  the  possessions, 

use  of  Agafia  citizens.  auburndale,  mass. 


White    House    Song 

Air-  "John  P.  Robinson" 

By  J.  T.  Trowbridge 

THE  shoddy-backed  chivalry  made  a  wry  face: 
"  The  White  House  is  asking  a  darky  to  dine ! 
Any  gentleman,  after  this  shocking  disgrace. 
When  he  is  invited  will  sho'ly  decline!" 
But  Booker  T. 
Washington,  he 
Sat  down  to  his  soup  as  polite  as  could  be. 

A  prince  came  to  town,  and  we  made  a  grand  spread. 
In  the  very  same  mansion  where  Booker  had  dined. 
"  A  black  man  has  been  there  before  you ! "  they  said. 
But  the  Emperor's  brother  remarked,  "  Never  mind ! 
Your  Booker  T. 
Washington,  he 
Is  a  mighty  brave  fellow,  his  friends  all  agree." 

The  guests  were  invited ;  who  wouldn't  forget, 

In  the  hope  of  such  honor,  that  horrid  disgrace  ? 
But  one,  at  a  very  wrong  moment,  had  set 
The  seal  of  his  fist  in  a  sad  brother's  face. 
"  Tell  Senator  T.," 
Says  Teddy,  "  from  me. 
There'll  be  no  room  for  him  with  Prince  Henry  at  tea." 

"  No  room,  sir?  and  all  the  Ambassadors  there! 
With  even  a  German  schoolmaster,  they  say! 
They  could  put  in  a  leaf  and  fetch  some  sort  of  chair, 
And  let  me  squeeze  in  between  Pauncefote  and  Hay  I  " 
Senator  T. 

Swore  a  word,  and  says  he, 
"  The  chair  Booker  sat  in  might  answer  for  me !  " 

Arlington,  Mass, 


Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Second  International 
American    Conference 

By  John  Cassel  Williams 

Secretary  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pan-Amkrican  Conference 


WHEN  the  Second  International 
Conference  of  the  American 
Republics  was  called  to  order  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  on  October  22d,  1901, 
by  its  honorary  President,  Senor  Maris- 
cal,  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  it  was  believed  in  many  quarters 
that  its  sessions  would  be  barren  of  prac- 
tical results.  It  was  prophesied  that  the 
violent  animosities  existing  between  some 
of  the  nations  represented  would  make 
concert  of  action  impossible,  and  it  was 
freely  prophesied,  even  by  some'  of  the 
delegates,  that  the  Conference  would  go 
to  pieces  without  being  able  to  accom- 
plish anything. 

The  prophets  of  evil  were  disappointed. 
The  Conference  did  not  break  up.  It 
carried  out  the  entire  program  mapped 
out  in  its  earlier  sessions  by  the  assign- 
ment of  work  to  its  committees,  and  it  ad- 
journed on  January  31st,  1902,  with  de- 
cidedly better  feeling  among  the  nations 
represented  than  when  it  met.  In  the 
more  than  three  months  taken  up  by  its 
sessions  it  did  much  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  the  American  Republics  and  for  the 
drawing  together  of  their  Governments 
and  peoples  in  closer  political,  commer- 
cial and  social  relations. 

The  most  difficult  problem  with  which 
the  Conference  had  to  deal  was  that  of  in- 
ternational arbitration.  It  was  this  prob- 
lem that  threatened  at  times  to  disrupt 
the  gathering.  One  group  of  nations 
insisted  that  a  treaty  should  be  drawn  up 
making  it  obligatory  upon  all  of  the  sig- 
natory Governments  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration all  questions  not  affecting  the  na- 
tional honor  or  the  independence  of  the 
nations  involved.  Some  of  the  nations 
composing  this  group  went  so  far  as  to 
intimate  that  if  this  was  not  done  their 
delegations  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Conference.  Another  group  of  nations 
insisted  that  obligatory  arbitration  should 
not  be  brought  before  the  Conference  in 
any  form,  and  threatened  withdrawal  if 
it  should  be. 


As  must  inevitably  be  the  case  when 
such  radical  differences  of  opinion  are  en- 
countered in  negotiations  between  sov- 
ereign nations,  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  by  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
promise. The  utmost  that  the  opponents 
of  obligatory  arbitration  were  willing  to 
accept  was  the  principle  of  voluntary  ar- 
bitration adopted  by  the  International 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1899, 
and  the  advocates  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion were  finally  induced  to  agree  to  this 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should 
draw  up  and  sign  among  themselves  a 
treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration,  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Conference  and  communi- 
cated to  their  Governments  through  the 
Mexican  Foreign  Office. 

By  carrying  out  this  agreement  the 
Conference  was  able  to  sign  unanimously 
a  protocol  by  which  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  the  only  American  nations 
now  parties  to  The  Hague  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes,  are  requested  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  signatory  Powers  to  that 
convention  for  the  adhesion  to  it  of  all 
the  other  American  Republics.  At  the 
same  time  the  Republics  of  Argentine, 
Bolivia,  San  Domingo,  Guatemala,  Mex- 
ico, Salvador,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uru- 
guay signed  among  themselves  a  treaty 
by  which  each  Government  obligates  it- 
self to  submit  to  arbitration  all  contro- 
versies with  the  other  signatory  Republics 
which  do  not  affect  the  independence  or 
the  national  honor  of  the  nations  in- 
volved. 

The  net  results  are  that  nine  nations 
participating  in  the  Conference  have 
agreed  to  obligatory  arbitration  among 
themselves,  and  that  the  doors  of  the  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration  established 
by  the  convention  of  The  Hague  have 
been  opened  to  all  the  Republics  of  Amer- 
ica. The  hopes  of  the  advocates  of  peace 
and  of  arbitration  as  the  only  means  of 
settling  international  controversies  have 
not  been  fully  realized,  but  if,  as  a  result 
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of  the  action  taken,  a  single  conflict  be- 
tween American  nations  is  averted,  the 
work  of  the  Second  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  will  not  have 
been  in  vain. 

Much  practical  good  is  expected  to  re- 
sult from  the  resolutions  and  recommen- 
dations adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  subjects  of  trade  relations  and  inter- 
national commercial  intercourse.  First 
in  order  of  importance  are  the  resolu- 
tions providing  for  the  assembly  in  New 
York  within  a  year  of  a  Customs- Con- 
gress of  technical  experts  named  by  the 
respective  Governments  to  consider  prac- 
tical questions  connected  with  customs 
administrative  matters.  This  Congress 
is  not  to  consider  in  any  way  the  rates  of 
customs  duty  imposed  by  the  several  Gov- 
ernments, but  it  is  to  devise  means  of 
facilitating  commerce  between  the  Re- 
publics by  simplifying  custom  house 
methods  and  port  regulations,  and  by  re- 
moving all  unnecessary  burdens  and  re- 
strictions now  imposed  upon  commerce 
by  the  regulations  of  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can Governments.  This  Congress  is  also 
to  provide  means  for  the  establishment 
of  a  common  nomenclature  of  the  prod- 
ucts and  merchandise  of  the  American 
Republics,  which  is  to  be  published  in 
English,  Spanish,  French  and  Portu- 
guese. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  provision 
for  the  Customs  Congress  are  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  with  reference  to  quaran- 
tine and  international  sanitary  policing. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
demonstrated  at  Havana  and  other  Cuban 
cities  what  can  be  done  by  sanitation, 
and  with  this  example  in  view  the  Con- 
ference adopted  measures  intended  to 
initiate  a  policy  that  will  lead  to  the  per- 
fect sanitation  of  all  of  the  American 
cities  and  the  consequent  relief  of  inter- 
national travel  and  commerce  from  the 
vexatious  and  expensive  burdens  and  de- 
lays of  the  present  quarantine  system 
which  is  made  necessary  by  the  lack  of 
systematic  sanitation.  In  addition  to 
prescribing  regulations  for  international 
co-operation  in  sanitary  and  quarantine 
matters  the  resolutions  provide  for  the 
meeting,  at  regular  intervals,  of  a  gen- 
eral sanitary  convention  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  health  organizations 
of  the  several  Republics  to  be  appointed 
by  their  respective  Governments,  which 


convention  shall  designate  a  permanent 
executive  board  of  not  less  than  five 
members,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Bureau,"  with  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  bureau 
is  to  carry  on  the  international  work  con- 
stantly and  systematically  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  several  Governments. 

By  the  adoption  of  strong  resolutions 
the  Conference  indorsed  the  plan  for  the 
construction  of  an  intercontinental  rail- 
way line  by  filling  up  the  gaps  which  at 
present  exist  between  the  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  Republics.  That  this  project 
should  not  fail  through  neglect  the  Con- 
ference provided  for  the  initiation  of  the 
work  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  co-operation  with  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  other  Repub- 
lics in  Washington,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  standing  committee  of  five  to 
do  everything  possible  toward  carrying 
the  work  to  completion.  The  character 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  President 
Raigosa  is  an  assurance  that  progress 
will  be  made.  It  consists  of  Henry  G. 
Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  chairman ;  An- 
drew Carnegie,  of  New  York ;  Manuel'<ie 
Azpiroz,  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States ;  Manuel  Alvarez  Calder6n, 
Peruvian  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
and  Antonio  Lazo  Arriaga,  Guatemalan 
Minister  to  the  United  States.  These 
gentlemen  have  already  entered  heartily 
upon  their  work,  and  by  the  time  the  next 
International  American  Conference  is 
held  its  delegates  may  be  able  to  go  from 
their  respective  countries  to  the  place  of 
meeting  by  rail. 

Full  recognition  was  given  by  the  Con- 
ference to  the  importance  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics,  organized  in  pur- 
suance of  the  action  of  the  first  Confer- 
ence held  in  Washington  in  1889-90.  The 
organization  of  the  bureau  was  broad- 
ened, its  powers  were  increased  and  its 
scope  was  widened,  and  new  duties  were 
imposed  upon  it,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
than  ever  useful  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  commercial  information 
and  in  maintaining  close  relations  be- 
tween the  countries  represented  in  its  ad- 
ministration. Provisions  were  also 
adopted  for  increasing  the  value  of  the 
library  of  the  bureau,  and  for  its  desig- 
nation as  the  "  Columbus  Library,"  in 
commemoration  of  the  First  and  Second 
International  American  Conferences. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  direct  commercial 
transactions  between  the  American  Re- 
publics and  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  intervention  of  European  banking 
houses  the  Conference  recommended  the 
establishment  of  an  international  Ameri- 
can bank,  with  branches  in  all  of  the  Re- 
publics, and  to  be  aided  by  each  in  con- 
formity with  its  local  legislation. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  and  by  acclama- 
tion the  Conference  adopted  a  resolution 
indorsing  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  This  resolution  was  pre- 
sented with  the  signatures  of  all  the  dele- 
gates, except  those  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  America  may  be  pre- 
served and  systematically  and  scientific- 
ally studied,  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Archeological  Commission  was 
provided  for. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  provid- 
ing for  a  conference  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  coffee  industry;  recom- 
mending to  the  several  Governments  that 
they  keep  up  their  exhibits  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Commercial  Museums ;  indorsing 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  1903,  and  the  Olym- 
pian Games  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1904, 
and  complimenting  the  management  of 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo. 

All  of  the  delegations,  except  those  of 
the  United  States,  Nicaragua  and  Para- 
guay, held  plenary  powers  from  their 
Governments,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ar- 
bitration- treaty  signed  by  nine  Republics, 
eight  other  treaties  and  conventions  were 
signed — the  delegates  of  the  three  nations 
above  mentioned  signing  ad  referendum. 

First  in  importance  among  these  treat- 
ies, and  referred  to  by  Seiior  Mariscal  in 
his  closing  address  as  the  principal 
triumph  of  the  Conference  in  the  matter 
of  arbitration,  is  the  treaty  by  which  the 
American  Republics  obligate  themselves 
for  a  period  of  five  years  to  refer  to  ar- 
bitration, under  The  Hague  Convention, 
all  claims  of  citizens  of  one  country 
against  the  Government  of  another  for 
pecuniary  loss  or  damage,  in  which  the 
amount  claimed  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expenses  of  arbitration.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  such  claims  are  at  the  bottom 
of  many  of  the  controversies  between 
American  Governments  the  importance 
of  this  treaty  will  be  realized. 


A  general  extradition  treaty  was 
signed,  drawn  along  the  lines  of  the  later 
extradition  treaties  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  other  Powers,  and 
recognizing  anarchy  as  an  extraditable 
offense  when  it  shall  have  been  defined 
by  the  legislation  of  the  signatory  Gov- 
ernments. 

Other  treaties  and  conventions  provide 
for  the  international  recognition  of  au- 
thority granted  by  the  respective  Govern- 
ments for  the  practice  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, with  special  provisions  adapted 
to  the  system  of  the  United  States,  where 
such  matters  are  regulated  by  the  State 
Governments ;  for  a  commission  of 
American  and  European  jurists  to  pre- 
pare a  Code  of  American  Public  Interna- 
tional Law  and  a  Code  of  American  Pri- 
vate International  Law  ;  for  international 
copyrights ;  for  the  exchange  of  docu- 
ments and  Government  publications;  for 
the  protection  of  property  in  patents  and 
trade-marks,  and  defining  the  rights  of 
aliens. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States 
abstained  from  voting  for  and  signing 
the  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  treaty  and 
that  defining  the  rights  of  aliens.  In  the 
first  instance  a  statement  was  made  show- 
ing that  the  delegation  did  not  antagonize 
the  treaty,  but  refrained  from  voting  for 
it  because  it  was  believed  that  some 
modifications  would  have  to  be  secured 
by  subsequent  diplomatic  negotiation  to 
make  it  harmonize  with  the  patent  legis- 
lation of  the  United  States  before  this 
country  could  become  a  party  to  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  treaty  defining  the  rights 
of  aliens  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  participate  was  in  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
sent from  the  principles  on  which  the 
treaty  was  based.  With  these  two  ex- 
ceptions the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  were  able  to  give  their  hearty  ap- 
proval to  everything  done  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned 
one  of  the  most  important  and  significant 
acts  of  the  Conference — that  providing 
for  the  holding  of  future  International 
American  Conferences  at  intervals  of  five 
years,  unless  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  Republics  at 
Washington  should  decide  that  it  would 
be  well,  at  the  expiration  of  any  five-year 
period,  to  postpone  the  meeting.      The 
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Secretary  of  State  and  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  other  Republics  in 
Washington  are  to  determine  the  place  of 
meeting.  This  action  insures  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  work  already  undertaken, 
the  growth  of  the  habit  of  co-operation 


among  the  several  Governments  and  the 
crystallization  of  the  Pan-American  idea, 
with  the  drawing  together  in  constantly 
closer  relations  of  the  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  all. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Increase    of   Tramping:    Cause    and    Cure 

vn 


By  Prof.  John  J.   McCook 

Of  Trinity  College 


THERE  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  vagabondage  is  increasing  in 
the  United  States,  and  beyond  the 
population  rate. 

My  tramp  correspondent  for  the  past 
eight  years,  whose  literary  name  is 
"  Roaving  Bill,"  thought  there  were  30,- 

000  tramps  in  Chicago  alone  at  the  time 
of  the  World's  Fair  in  1893,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  nearly  all  of  them  who 
could  got  there  some  time  before  it  was 
over,  for  their  curiosity  is  insatiable  and 
they  travel  light.  There  were  probably 
sixty-six  or  seven  thousand  on  the  road 
two  years  ago,  and  there  are  over  fifty- 
six  thousand  now. 

The  only  basis  for  an  estimate  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge  is  the  daily 
average  of  lodgers  in  the  public  lodging 
houses  of  Massachusetts,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  in  substantial  agreement,  during 
a  course  of  twenty-three  years,  with  the 
average  shown  by  the  census  taken  in 
these  same  houses  on  the  nights  of  Janu- 
ary and  July  first.  By  multiplying  this 
by  3.58,  which  is  the  proportion  between 
the  public  lodging  places  and  all  lodging 
methods  given  by  the  1,349  tramps  whom 

1  studied  statistically  the  winter  of 
1890-91,  a  guess  can  be  made  at  the  num- 
ber in  Massachusetts;  and  this,  multi- 
plied by  the  proportion  between  the  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  will  give  another  guess  at 
the  total  in  the  whole  country. — Guess, 
you  will  observe ! 

In  1870  the  daily  average  of  lodgers 
in  Massachusetts  was  179.1,  which 
means,  at  a  rough  guess,  641  tramps  in 
Massachusetts  and  26.5  times  as  many, 
or  16,991  in  the  United  States.    In  1880 


the  daily  average  was  461,  indicating 
1,650  in  Massachusetts  and  46,376  in  the 
United  States — an  increase  of  172.94  per 
cent.,  while  the  population  increase  was 
only  30.08  per  cent.,  or  not  much  more 
than  a  sixth  as  great. 

The  year  1890  showed  a  falling  off 
from  1880  to  42,687  tramps,  but  the  in- 
crease from  1870  was  still  two  and  two- 
tenths  times  as  rapid  as  that  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  figures  for  1899  have  just  been 
given  me  by  the  obliging  deputy  in- 
spector of  institutions  in  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  Prentiss.  They  indicate  56,896 
tramps  in  the  United  States  now,  which 
is  a  gain,  since  1870,  of  235.4  per  cent. — 
three  and  four-fifths  times  that  of  popu- 
lation. 

How  account  for  this  increase?  My 
tramp  friend.  Roving  Bill,  is  constantly 
urging  in  his  letters  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  tramp  population  are  not 
"  professionals  " — that  most  of  them  are 
men  "  out  of  work ;"  and  thereto  agree 
the  representatives  of  those  examined  by 
me  statistically  seven  years  ago.  Can 
there  be  anything  in  this?  I  must  con- 
fess my  earlier  impressions  were  against 
the  theory  of  any  connection  whatsoever 
between  tramping  and  trade.  But  after 
getting  together  in  tabular  form  the 
Massachusetts  figures  from  1870  I  am 
inclined  to  a  different  view. 

The  most  noticeable  advances  are  in 
1874  and  1894,  where  there  was  an  in- 
crease, in  a  single  year,  of  75.1  and  63.9 
per  cent.,  respectively ;  and  it  will  occur 
to  every  one  that  those  were  the  years 
following  the  remarkable  business  panics 
of  1873  and  1893.    In  the  former  year 
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the  tramp  army  had  swelled  from  seven- 
teen to  forty  thousand,  growing  136  per 
cent,  in  four  years,  or  more  than  eleven 
times  as  fast  as  population ;  in  the  latter 
it  had  grown  to  62,026,  nearly  four  times  * 
as  rapidly  as  population.  Again  in  1895, 
to  speak  of  a  period  fresh  in  all  memo- 
ries, there  was  a  further  increase  of  107 
per  cent.,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
business  depression  continued  with  in- 
creased severity  that  year.  In  1896  there 
was  a  fall  to  about  the  point  of  1894; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  April, 
1895,  the  tide  in  business  turned.  The 
improvement  was  short  lived,  however. 


company  had  nearly  a  score  of  tramps. 
One  of  the  officers,  I  will  remark  in  pass- 
ing, told  me  they  made  better  soldiers 
than  their  non-tramp  associates.  "  Know 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves  better 
out  of  doors,  and  more  used  to  being  or- 
dered around,"  was  his  explanation. 
They  "  lighted  out,"  he  said,  nearly  all 
of  them,  after  the  first  pay  day.  "  But 
it  was  just  to  spend  their  money;"  and 
they  nearly  all  came  back  or  were  easily 
found,  when  the  money  was  gone ! 

The  rise  of  40  per  cent,  observed  in 
Massachusetts  in  1878  and  the  fall  of  yy 
per  cent,   in    1881   seem  independent  of 
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and  in  1897  there  is  a  gain  in  tramps  of 
about  seven  per  cent.,  the  change  show- 
ing itself  chiefly  in  the  summer  census, 
and  being,  therefore,  synchronous  with 
the  reaction  in  business  consequent  upon 
the  failure  to  realize  that  immediate  im- 
provement which  had  been  predicted 
from  a  change  in  administration.  From 
1897  to  1898  there  is  a  fall  of  four  per 
cent.,  and  1899  shows  a  further  fall  of 
1 1  per  cent.  Here  again  there  is  a  period 
of  business  revival,  marked  in  the  first 
year  and  strongly  accentuated  the  sec- 
ond. There  is  a  war,  too,  which  has  of- 
fered attractions  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber. I  have  knowledge  of  one  company 
in  a  New  England  regiment  largely  re- 
cruited from  this  element.    And  another 


industrial  causes,  but  they  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  perhaps — the  former  by  the 
great  strikes  associated  with  the  well-re- 
membered railroad  riots ;  the  latter  by  the 
rigorous  tramp  laws  then  newly  adopted 
in  that  commonwealth. 

But  why  should  the  tramp  be  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  affected  by  business  de- 
pression ?  Probably  most  persons  would 
reply :  Because  he  is  below  the  average 
in  skill  and  intelligence.  That  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  however.  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  many  of  them  and 
can  vouch  for  their  average  intelligence. 
And  out  of  twelve  of  our  chief  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  Hartford,  hiring  in 
1895  4,750  persons,  mostly  skilled  hands, 
eight     have,     or     have     had     drinking 
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men  and  known  tramps  on  their  rolls, 
and  three  of  the  eight,  representing  1,200 
hands,  assure  me  this  class  of  men  are 
at  least  up  to  the  average  in  skill  and 
brightness ;  and  five,  representing  2,800; 
say  they  are  among  their  best  men. 

But  the  invariable  habit  of  all  these 
employers,  so  they  tell  me,  is,  when  they 
have  to  reduce  force,  to  drop  first  the 
drinker,  second  the  indifferent  or  negli- 
gent workman,  third  good  single  men 
and  last  of  all  sober,  industrious  married 
men.  The  tramp,  therefore,  has  a  double 
chance  to  go,  since  he  is  almost  never 
married  and  almost  always  a  drunkard ; 


1870  and  1899  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  that  of  population. 

I  suppose  it  must  be  because  a  con- 
siderable proportion  are  all  the  time  dis- 
covering that  they  like  tramping  better 
than  the  sedentary  life.  My  correspond- 
ent, Roving  Bill,  after  more  than  thirty 
years  of  it,  has  described  himself  at  vari- 
ous times  as  "  hale  and  hearty,"  "  sassy," 
"  healthier  and  stronger  than  he  was  at 
the  beginning;"  and  it  is  plain  that  his 
settled  view,  in  spite  of  occasional  senti- 
mental longings  in  the  other  direction, 
is  in  favor  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  nomad  life.     Most  of  us  are  kept 
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and  inasmuch  as  thriftlessness  is  apt  to 
go  with  his  estate  and  his  habits,  the  road 
is  his  prompt  and  only  recourse.  How 
prompt  it  is  appears  from  the  answers 
given,  in  the  statistical  inquiry  above  al- 
luded to,  to  the  detached  questions : 
"  How  long  since  you  had  a  job?  "  and 
"  When  did  you  take  to  the  road  ? " 
which  showed  that  the  end  of  the  job  and 
the  beginning  of  the  tramp  were  virtually 
simultaneous  in  most  cases. 

But  why  does  not  the  number  of 
tramps  shrink  back  to  its  former  size  on 
the  return  of  prosperity?  For  it  is  a 
fact  that,  altho  there  are  losses  in  eleven 
years  out  of  the  twenty-nine,  in  all  the 
rest  there  is  gain ;  and  the  whole  series 
shows,   as   stated,   an   increase  between 


domestic  because  tradition,  precept,  re- 
ligion, above  all  habit,  persuade  us  that 
therein  lies  our  only  chance  for  virtue 
and  happiness.  Apparently  when  the 
charm  is  broken  and  one  discovers  that 
virtue  can  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
contentment  can  be  had  some  other  way, 
there  are  a  great  many  who  resign  do- 
mesticity permanently. 

Just  so  a  horse  is  spoiled  for  the  har- 
ness when  he  has  once  or  twice  success- 
fully run  away. 

And  this  would  suggest  an  obvious 
reflection  that  one  way  to  abate  the  tramp 
nuisance  would  be  to  keep  men  from  run- 
ning away,  or  if  we  cannot  do  that,  to 
whip  them  back  into  the  traces  just  as 
speedily  as  possible.     How?     By  inter- 
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faring  with  their  becoming  drunkards; 
by  encouraging  or  compelling  thrift;  by 
breaking  up  train- jumping;  by  stopping 
indiscriminate  charity;  by  applying 
something  like  scientific  principles  to 
their  reformation. 

Thus  far  we  have  scarcely  got  beyond 
an  impatient  "  Move  on  ! " — for  our  tramp 
laws  in  the  several  States  have  been  for 
the  most  part  so  fierce  and  panicky  that 
after  a  year  or  two  they  have  everywhere 
ceased  to  be  enforced.  What  we  need 
now  is  "  Stop !" — all  along  the  line  and 
in  sober  earnest.  These  50,000  men  are 
costing  us  at  least  eleven  millions  a  year 
and  producing  nothing — to  say  nothing 
of  the  disease  and  crime  of  which  many 
of  them  are  active  centers.  If  reforma- 
tories are  effective,  as  it  appears  they  are, 
in  seventy-five  out  of  every  hundred 
cases  of  ordinary  felons,  there  is  assured- 
ly no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  tried 
upon  at  least  the  younger  among  our 
tramp  population. 

Do  methods  distinctively  religious  de- 
serve to  be  reckoned  among  the  "  scien- 
tific ?  "  I  think  they  do.  At  all  events 
they  show  results  that  can  be  tabulated 
and  estimated  and  where  there  is  a  plain 
connection,  as  of  cause  and  effect,  be- 
tween instrumentality  and  outcome. 
Things  are  not  altogether  left  dangling 
in  the  mid  air  of  uncertainty  here,  or 


relegated  to  the  vagueness  of  an  eternal 

hereafter,  as  some  seem  to  think. 

Thus,  I  have  an  authentic  report  from 
one  institution  which  exhibits  the  follow- 
ing results  in  206  cases : 

24  have  kept  straight  for  5  years  and  over. 

22  "       "            "        from  4i^  to  5     years. 

15  "       "           "           "     4     to  4%  years. 

22       "       ' 3%  to  4     years. 

26  •'       "           "           "     3     to  31/2  years. 

18  "       "           "           "     21/2  to  3     years. 

21 '  "     2     to  2y2  years. 

26  "       "           "           "     1^  to  2     years. 

32       '•       ' 1     toli^  years. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  under  treat- 
ment and  that  the  confessed  failures  have 
been  appallingly  numerous ;  and  it  may 
be  conceded  that  better  results  might 
have  been  secured  by  the  use  of  different 
methods — there  are  always  possibilities 
of  this  kind ;  but  here  are  tangible  results, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  206 
by  $200,  the  ascertained  annual  cost  of 
this  sort  of  people  for  arrest  and  main- 
tenance, to  see  how  important  they  are 
from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents. 

A  number  of  these  men  have  found 
employment  in  the  place  and  some  of 
them  have  been  traced  by  me  with  the 
following  result: 

One  establishment  has  had  seven  for 
permanent  places  as  salesmen,  porters, 
clerks,  etc. — four  of  whom  were  what 
I  should  call  downright  "  bums  " — and 
six   more   for  temporary  jobs.     "  None 
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have  ever  disappointed  me,"  the  proprie- 
tor says ;  and  he  always  sends  there  when 
he  wants  a  man.  Another  estabHshment 
has  found  them  part  good  and  part  bad. 
A  third  has  had  a  number  and  none  of 
them  have  gone  back.  A  fourth  estab- 
Hshment has  had  one — it  keeps  him, 
tho  he  is  not  satisfactory.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  other  employers  have  tried 
in  all  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  of 
them  and  found  them  "  thoroughly  un- 
satisfactory." 

This  testimony  is  on  the  whole  cor- 
roborative of  the  modest  claims  of  the 
institution — much  failure,  much  uncer- 
taintv,  but  definite  success  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  effort  and  cost. 

in  the  German  labor-colony  system 
much  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  re- 
ligious element,  and  not  in  vain,  tho  I 
have  been  able  to  secure  no  claim  of  re- 
sults from  persons  associated  with  the 
management  more  definite  than  the 
"  hope  "  or  "  belief  "  that  their  effort  had 
not  been  thrown  away. 

It  would  certainly  surprise  any  merely 
"  scientific  "  observer  to  visit  any  insti- 
tution conducted  on  these  lines.  He 
would  find  appeal  made  to  the  immate- 
rial parts  almost  exclusively — supernat- 
ural causes  and  appliances  and  precepts 
and  results  as  much  taken  for  granted  as 
education,  and  drill  and  mechanical 
trades,  and  promotion  and  marks  and 
punishment  are  in  our  institutions  of  the 
other  sort. 

I  do  not  think  either  class  of  institu- 
tion ignores  the  value  of  the  other  kind. 
And  I  am  sure  that  there  are  multitudes 
of  cases  where  the  secular  treatment  is 
indispensable  in  order  to  secure  that  ab- 
solute segregation  for  a  year  or  more 
which  is  required  for  the  displacement 
of  the  old  alcoholic  nerve  tissue  and  the 
enforcement  of  habits  of  industry,  and 
which  institutions  purely  religious  are 
unable  to  enforce. 

Might  not  the  two  methods,  both  just- 
Iv  entitled  to  the  name  scientific,  be  more 
thoroughly  combined  than  heretofore? 
The  mixed  character  of  our  population 
religiously  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  way,  and  we  have  here  an 
additional  motive  for  wishing  its  speedy 
disappearance. 

"  Roving  Bill  "  has  more  than  once 
addressed  himself  to  the  solution  of  the 
tramp   problem.     In    March,    1896,   he 


wrote  me,  after  one  of  his  customary 
blasts  at  the 

"  professionals,  who  have  the  indomitable 
cheek,  dress  so  well  that  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  commit  all  the  low  dastardly 
crimes,  and  for  whom  a  reformatory  is  too 
good.  There  is  another  class  of  Hoboe  that 
are  getting  very  numerous  in  this  country,  in 
which  a  reformatory  would  be  very  useful ; 
but  they  are  like  Black  Birds — you  could  fill  a 
reformatory  and  you  would  not  miss  the  num- 
ber :  these  are  the  boys  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  old,  and  some  of  them  are  from  re- 
spectable families;  all  such  should  most  em- 
phatically be  kept  off  the  road  and  discour- 
aged from  such  work.  They  drift  into  crim- 
inals of  different  kinds  and  professional  Ho- 
boes. They  are  the  only  kind  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  work  with.  As  it  would  be  a 
great  undertaking  to  try  to  learn  old  Dogs 
new  tricks." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  in  a  very 
uncomplimentary  way  of  my  friend 
Brockway,  recently  superintendent  of 
Elmira,  and  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to 
me,  shows  an  aversion  to  anything  like 
a  general  application  of  institutional 
treatment. 

Another  correspondent,  a  confirmed 
drunkard  and  vagabond  and  a  thorough- 
bred of  the  young  tough  species,  with 
whom  I  have  had  some  very  curious  and 
interesting  experiences,  writes  thus  at 
Uintah,  Utah,  on  his  way  back  from  a 
little  trip  to  California: 

"  When  you  get  your  Reformatory  finished 
I  will  either  stop  tramping,  or  fight  shy  of 
Connecticut,  because  you  might  get  me  in 
there  and  throw  the  key  away." 

I  consider  their  avowals  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  settlement  of  that 
much  debated  question  whether  the  State 
should  try  chiefly  to  punish  its  criminals, 
or  to  make  them  better.  It  should  do 
both,  and  it  can.  For  the  thing  most 
likely  to  cure  is  apt  to  be  the  thing  most 
likely  to  hurt. 

There  are  two  broad  planks  in  that 
part  of  "  Roaving  Bill's  "  platform  which 
relates  to  the  cure .  of  vagabondage.  I 
bring  them  together  from  different 
letters 

"  I.  My  opinion  is  the  Government  should 
be  so  managed  as  to  have  good  times  always." 

"  2.  I  think  the  General  Government  should 
furnish  all  idle  men  work  of  some  kind,  and 
compel  all  to  work,  or  leave  the  country — 
transport  them  to  some  portion  of  Africa,  or 
make  them  take  the  Whipping  Post." 

A  striking  program,  certainly! 

HAKTfOKD,  Conn. 


Some.    Lights    Gone    Out    in    hngland 
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ONE  of  the  most  brilliant  figures  in 
the  public  and  private  life  of  our 
times  has  just  passed  away  from 
among  us.  The  death  of  the  Marquis 
of  Dufferin  and  Ava  was  expected  for 
days,  but  when  it  came  it  was  felt  none 
the  less  as  a  shock  by  all  \yho  knew  the 
man  or  who  had  followed  the  course  of 
his  distinguished  career.  Lord  Duf- 
ferin had  filled  some  of  the  highest  of- 
fices which  can  be  held  by  a  subject  of 
the  British  Crown.  He  had  been  Am- 
bassador at  several  great  foreign  capi- 
tals; he  had  been  Governor-General  of 
Canada  and  Viceroy  of  India.  He  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  settlement  of  the 
difficult  Egyptian  crisis  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrectionary  movement  be- 
gun by  Arabi  Pasha.  One  of  the  earliest 
public  services  he  rendered  was  when  he 
was  sent  out  in  i860  to  restore  security 
and  tranquillity  to  the  Christian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Lebanon,  who  were  then  suf- 
fering under  the  brutal  treatment  of  the 
Ottoman  Government.  I  can  well  re- 
member the  thrill  of  relief  and  delight 
which  went  through  all  civilized  coun- 
tries at  that  time  when  Lord  Dufferin  by 
his  resolution,  his  courage  and  his  en- 
ergy succeeded  in  rescuing  the  oppressed 
Christians,  or  those  at  least  of  them  who 
survived,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk- 
ish Pashas.  No  one  at  that  time  was 
prepared  to  credit  Lord  Dufferin  with 
the  firmness,  the  intrepidity,  and  the  fear- 
less humanity  which  he  displayed  in  his 
active  measures  for  the  pacification  of 
the  disturbed  and  distressed  region.  If 
men  like  him,  endowed  with  a  force  of 
character  equal  to  his  and  intrusted  with 
powers  as  absolute,  had  been  sent  to  deal 
with  regions  under  Ottoman  rule  at  many 
a  later  time  the  world  would  have  been 
spared  some  terrible  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ottoman  misrule. 

Lord  Dufferin's  character  had  blended 
in  it  a  wonderful  variety  of  rare  and  no- 
ble attributes.  He  was  a  brilliant  writer 
— he  had  made  quite  a  fame  for  himself 
in  his  earlier  days  by  his  "  Letters  from 
High  Latitudes ;  "  he  was  eloquent  as  an 
orator  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  on  the 


public  platform ;  he  was  a  lover  of  books 
and  of  art,  and  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  his  generation.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  personal  attractions, 
and  his  exquisite  manners  illustrated 
most  effectively  his  sweet  and  noble  na- 
ture.    He  had  a  delightful  sense  of  hu- 
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mor,  the  humor  that  belonged  to  his  fam- 
ily and  his  country,  for  Lord  Dufferin 
was  an  Irishman,  and  came  on  his 
mother's  side  from  the  family  of  the 
Sheridans — his  mother  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
the  rival  of  Burke  and  Fox  in  parliament- 
ary eloquence,  and  the  author  of  some  of 
the  finest  comedies  wTiich  adorn  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  Every  one  who  knew  Lord 
Dufferin  admired  and  loved  him.  He 
never  forgot  any  acquaintanceship  which 
had  once  been  welcome  to  him,  and  I  can 
say  for  myself  that  even  since  my  retire- 
ment from  public  life  I  received  many  let- 
ters from  him  which  I  shall  always  treas- 
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ure  because  of  their  own  literary  inter- 
est, and  because  of  the  genial  friendliness 
which  they  expressed.  He  had  suffered 
a  heavy  calamity  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son,  who  was  killed  during  the  earlier 
season  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  He 
bore  up  nobly  against  this  terrible  blow, 
and  still  endeavored  to  make  his  life  as 
useful  as  it  had  been  in  the  brightest  days 
of  his  health  and  his  energy.  There  were 
some  great  political  questions  in  home  af- 
fairs on  which  I  could  not  find  myself  in 
sympathy  with  Lord  Duflferin,  but  I  could 
none  the  less  recognize  and  respect  his 
absolute  sincerity  and  his  earnest  desire 
to  act  for  the  common  good  of  all.  When 
the  life  of  Lord  Dufferin  comes  to  be 
written  it  ought  to  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  instructive  and  delightful 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Another  light  which  has  lately  gone 
out  in  England  is  that  of  Sidney  Cooper, 
the  famous  painter.  Cooper  was  born  in 
September,  1803,  and  was  therefore  on 
his  way  to  his  ninety-ninth  birthday  when 
his  long  tenure  of  life  came  to  an  end. 
Some  months  ago  he  was  stricken  with  a 
severe  illness,  and  lay  on  what  was  then 
believed  to  be  his  deathbed.  The  readers 
of  The  Independent  may  remember  that 
I  wrote  at  that  time  in  its  columns  some 
account  of  Cooper's  wonderful  life,  which 
we  then  believed  to  be  within  a  few  hours 
of  its  close.  Even  then,  however,  know- 
ing something  of  the  painter's  marvelous 
constitution  and  faculty  of  keeping  up 
work  and  life  I  did  not  wholly  give  him 
up,  and  told  my  readers  that  there  was 
still  some  hope  that  he  might  rally  for  an- 
other effort.  He  did,  in  fact,  recover  for 
a  time,  and  kept  on  working,  and  his 
friends  began  to  think  it  not  impossible 
that  he  might  see  his  hundredth  birthday. 
The  rally,  however,  was  but  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  long  career  is  over.  Al- 
most up  to  his  death  he  kept  working  at 
his  paintings,  and  to  the  last  his  hand  re- 
tained much  of  its  old  artistic  skill.  Some 
of  the  great  painters  known  to  the  his- 
tory of  art  have  lived  long  beyond  the 
length  of  years  which  is  regarded  as  the 
natural  span  of  man's  existence,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  other  painter  ever 
lived  on  to  such  an  old  age  as  that  of  Sid- 
ney Cooper. 

I  have  a  personal  recollection  of  Coop- 
er, which  is  worth  mentioning  if  only  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  asso- 


ciates his  name  with  that  of  the  man 
whose  death  formed  the  opening  subject 
of  this  letter.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
a  public  dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  honor  of  Lord  Dufferin, 
who  had  just  then  returned  home  from 
one  of  his  ruling  positions  abroad.  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  the  din- 
ner, and  I  was  delighted  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  making  one  of  the  company 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  such  a  man. 
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But  my  course  of  life  had  not  brought  me 
much  into  acquaintanceship  with  the  life 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  I  felt  a  cer- 
tain dread  lest  I  should  be  set  down  at 
dinner  side  by  side  with  some  city  mag- 
nate, and  might  find  that  he  and  I  had 
few  or  no  topics  in  common.  My  feel-, 
ings  of  delight  may  easily  be  imagined 
when  I  found  that  my  place  at  the  dinner- 
table  was  between  that  of  Sidney  Cooper, 
the  great  painter,  and  that  of  another  ar- 
tist almost  equally  celebrated.  My  read- 
ers may  be  well  asured  that  I  did  not  any 
the  less  enjoy  the  thrilling  eloquence  of 
Lord  Dufferin's  speech,  because  of  the 
fact  that  while  other  speakers  were  ad- 
dressing the  assembly  I  could  now  and 
then  have  some  exchange  of  ideas  with 
Sidney  Cooper  and  his  brother  in  art. 
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Even  the  sensation  caused  in  the  pub- 
He  mind  by  Lord  Dufferin's  death  was 
suddenly  eclipsed  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
publication  of  the  treaty  signed  on  the 
30th  of  January  this  year  between  Eng- 
land and  Japan.  The  news  of  this  treaty 
about  which  the  public  had  previously 
been  allowed  to  know  nothing  whatever 
came  with  a  startling  effect  on  the  world. 
The  treaty  is,  in  fact,  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  between  the  Government 
of  England  and  the  Government  of  Ja- 
pan for  the  maintenance  of  the  interests 
of  both  countries  in  the  far  East.  The 
alliance  is  not  offensive  and  defensive  in 
the  unlimited  sense  of  the  word,  but  it 
comes  to  very  much  the  same  when  the 
actual  meaning  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. England  and  Japan  pledged  them- 
selves by  treaty  to  work  together  for  the 
security  of  their  common  interests  in 
China  and  Korea.  Both  alike  profess 
the  same  desire  to  keep  China,  Japan 
and  Korea  safe  from  foreign  invasion, 
and  to  maintain  in  those  regions  what  is 
now  described  as  the  principle  of  the 
"  open  door  "  for  all  trading  and  commer- 
cial interests.  If  either  of  the  powers 
should  for  any  of  these  purposes  find  it- 
self engaged  in  war  with  one  hostile  pow- 
er only,  the  other  of  the  allies  is  merely 
bound  to  observe  an  absolute  neutrality, 
and  is  not  called  upon  to  take  any  part 
in  the  war.  But  then  let  us  see  what  fol- 
lows. If  Japan,  for  example,  should  be 
engaged  in  a  war  on  her  own  account 
with  some  other  Power,  and  if  yet  a  third 
Power  should  come  into  the  struggle,  then 
England  is  bound  to  make  the  cause  of 
Japan  her  own  and  to  employ  her  armies 
and  her  fleets  in  the  defense  of  her  ally. 
The  treaty  is  to  last  for  five  years  under 
any  conditions,  and  then  a  year's  notice 
is  to  be  given  before  either  England  or 
Japan  can  withdraw  from  the  engage- 
ment. Therefore  if  Japan  should  choose 
to  make  war  on  Korea  and  any  other 
State  should  intervene  in  the  struggle, 
England  is  bound  to  join  with  Japan  and 
become  an  active  belligerent  with  all  the 
strength  at  her  command.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, therefore,  the  English  people  are 
committed  to  an  alliance  with  Japan 
which  may  at  any  moment  bring  them 
into  a  state  of  war  with  any  European 
Power  which  takes  a  part  hostile  to  the 
Japanese  policy  in  the  East. 

Now  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  late- 
ly about  the  perils  and  the  odiousness  of 


entangling  alliances,  but  here  is  an  al- 
liance which,  without  any  consent  or 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  English  peo- 
ple entangles  them  in  the  political  move- 
ments of  Japan  in  a  manner  which  may 
at  any  moment  bring  England  into  a  war 
of  the  most  tremendous  magnitude.  One 
had  hoped  that  the  days  for  such  alliances 
belonged  altogether  to  a  past  date  in  Eng- 
laiiu  s  hisluiy,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  treaty  of  alliance  was  pre- 
pared, arranged  and  completed  with  an 
entire  disregard  for  the  opinions  of  the 
English  people,  as  if  it  had  been  the  work 
of  a  despotic  sovereign.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  ordinary  Jingo  Englishman  will 
be  delighted  with  the  whole  transaction, 
and  will  regard  it  as  a  splendid  flourish 
of  defiance  against  France  and  Russia 
and  other  Continental  States,  and  a  mag- 
nificent manifestation  of  England's  Im- 
perial policy.  But  I  feel  satisfied  that 
many  of  the  more  reasonable  even  among 
the  devoted  followers  of  Lord  Salisbury 
must  have  started  back  in  amazement 
when  they  heard  all  of  a  sudden  the  news 
of  this  extraordinary  alliance.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  treaty  is 
meant  to  be  a  defiance  to  Russia,  and  we 
know  that  not  only  Russia,  but  France 
and  Germany  as  well,  have  interests  in 
the  East  which  they  cannot  but  regard  as 
threatened  by  this  extraordinary  engage- 
ment between  England  and  Japan. 
E^very  Englishman  may  freely  acknowl- 
edge his  sympathy  with  the  growing  civ- 
ilization of  Japan  and  his  desire  that  a 
country  possessing  so  much  intelligence 
and  so  manifest  a  capacity  for  progress 
should  be  enabled  to  make  her  way  with- 
out interference  from  any  foreign  State. 
But  the  mere  thought  that  England  has 
actually  pledged  herself  under  any  con- 
ditions to  a  complete  alliance,  defensive 
and  offensive,  with  Japan  is  surely 
enough  to  give  pause  to  even  the  most 
reckless  of  our  unofficial  representatives. 
One  might  imagine  that  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Gladstone,  of  Cobden  and  of 
Bright  woud  turn  in  their  graves  at  the 
promulgation  of  such  an  act  on  the  part 
of  an  English  Government.  If  the  Tory 
Ministers  were  anxious  to  create  a  sen- 
sation at  any  risk,  and  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  away  for  the  time  at 
least  from  any  thought  of  the  campaign 
in  South  Africa  it  must  be  owned  that 
they  have  already  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose. 
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I  have  said  much  in  this  article  about 
lights  that  have  gone  out  here  lately,  and 
I  am  all  the  more  glad  to  have  a  chance 
of  noticing  one  new  light  which  appears 
to  me  to  have  arisen  in  our  literary  firma- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  many  of 
my  American  readers  have  yet  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writings  of  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  but  I  think  any  who  have 
thus  made  acquaintance  will  join  with 
me  in  giving  cordial  welcome  to  a  new 
writer  of  remarkable  promise.  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Chesterton  personally,  and 
have  no  partial  feeling  to  impel  me  to- 
ward anything  like  an  undue  estimate  of 
his  capacity,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  he 
is  destined  to  take  a  high  place  in  our 
prose  literature.  Mr.  Chesterton  is  es- 
pecially an  essayist,  and  I  think  there  is 
something  highly  gratifying  in  the  fact 
that  the  essay  form  of  composition  is  re- 
turning to  its  high  place  in  our  literary 


studies.  He  is  a  critic  of  an  accom- 
plished order,  a  thinker,  a  keen  observer, 
a  fearless  exponent  of  his  own  views  and 
a  brilliant  writer.  He  delights,  it  must  be 
owned,  in  the  paradoxical,  and,  indeed,  a 
recent  reviewer  described  him  as  "  a 
prince  of  paradox,"  There  is  sometimes 
an  almost  bewildering  fascination  about 
the  audacity  of  his  paradoxes,  but  Mr. 
Chesterton,  to  do  him  justice,  does  not 
seem  to  be  indulging  in  his  favorite  pas- 
time for  the  mere  sake  of  dazzling  the 
reader,  but  only  because  he  has  moods  of 
curious  fantasy  which  cannot  otherwise 
find  their  full  expression.  Underneath 
all  the  sparkle  and  the  contrast  of  ideas 
and  phrases  there  is  ever  running  a  clear 
stream  of  sincere  thought  and  critical 
study.  I  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Chester- 
ton will  soon  find,  if  he  has  not  already 
found,  an  appreciative  public  in  the 
United  States. 

London,  England, 


The    Year    at    the    Architectural    League 

By  Sophia  A.   Walker 


THE  exhibitions  of  the  Architectural 
League  which  attempt  to  sum  up 
the  year's  building  projects  and 
decorations,  bring,  like  the  days,  "  dia- 
dems and  faggots  in  their  hands."  This 
is  a  faggot  year,  missing  the  splendid 
outreach  of  1900  and  1901,  when  the  stir- 
ring Pan-American  drawings  and  sculp- 
ture and  the  superb  competition  for  the 
University  of  California  were  notable 
features;  but  there  was  enough  of  na- 
tional, civic  and  private  interest  in  the 
exhibition  of  1902  to  repay  repeated 
visits. 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  is  still  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Naval  Arch.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  Archi- 
tect of  the  new  Naval  Academy,  was  put 
forward  by  the  alumni  for  the  undertak- 
ing of  a  permanent  successor  to  the 
Dewey  Arch.  A  plaster  model,  as  well 
as  some  of  Hewson  Hawley's  brilliant 
water  color  renderings  from  the  points  of 
view  of  the  water  approach  and  the  Bat- 
tery, leave  no  room  for  misunderstanding 
Mr.  Flagg's  original  and  studious  con- 
ception. Discarding  the  Roman  form  of 
the  arch  with  its  prominent  columns  and 


strong  shadows,  he  has  striven  to  organ- 
ize a  new  type  from  the  ornamental  forms 
used  in  the  decoration  of  a  French  draw- 
ing room.  Strong  shadows  are  lacking 
save  from  the  cornice  which  curves  over 
the  piercing  arch,  leaving  an  awkward 
spacing  not  fully  overcome,  and  the  end- 
less sculpture  crowning  the  elaborate  attic 
will  apparently  chiefly  benefit  Santos- 
Dumont  and  his  rivals.  Possibly  this 
natural  criticism  is  simply  first  recoil 
against  an  innovating  style  in  arches 
which  is  to  characterize  the  twentietli 
century,  but  we  would  pray  to  see  it  first 
in  staff — that  our  education  be  not  forced 
too  rapidly. 

These  small  plaster  representations  are 
apt  to  be  misleading  through  the  over- 
modeling  of  the  decorative  detail.  So 
the  model  of  the  new  Protestant  Cathe- 
dral, large  enough  to  enter  and  probably 
all  that  this  generation  will  see  completed, 
gave,  when  shown  recently  on  the  Cathe- 
dral site,  a  disagreeable  and  probably  un- 
true impression  of  ginger-bread  work. 
The  original  drawings  were  full  of  pat- 
ent faults,  but  the  architects  have  im- 
proved the  design  and  have  worked  out  a 
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The  Archers. — By  Biyson  Burrouglis. 

really  great  conception.  The  new  Lady 
Chapel  of  St.  Patrick's  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) Cathedral  is  attached  appropriately 
and  cleverly  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mathews  to 
the  original  building  by  Renwick.  Other 
churchly  buildings  of  general  interest  are 
the  severely  plain  towered  memorial  to 
Dr.  Babcock  by  Butler  and  Rodman,  and 
the  new  Manhattan  Congregational 
Church  by  C.  W.  and  A.  A.  Stoughton. 

The  novel  plan  of  the  latter,  which 
proved  excellent,  was  suggested  by  the 
lot,  the  auditorium  in  the  rear  being  lit 
by  a  great  span  of  opalescent  glass,  while 
the  part  shown  in  the  cut,  eighty  feet 
front,  contains  the  central  entrance  hall 
opening  into  church  parlors  with  gal- 
leried  Sunday-school  room  overhead. 

Besides  the  arch,  sketches  are  exhibited 
of  a  second  civic  monument,  not  on  the 
point  of  immediate  realization — the 
bridge  to  span  the  Potomac  as  a  part  of 
the  new  decorative  scheme  for  the  city 
of  Washington.  The  architect,  Mr.  E. 
T.  Casey,  is  the  same  who  made  the  Con- 
gressional Library  the  people's  book  of 
mural  and  sculptural  decoration.  Length- 
ened and  round  arches,  iron  and  stone 


work,  combine  with  the  bas- 
(Culi  towers,  and  vary  and 
make  picturesque  the  long, 
thread-like  reach  over  shal- 
lows and  current.  Quite 
worthy  of  the  new  era  of  Gov- 
ernment buildings  is  the  finely 
proportioned,  monumental  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 
Building,  by  Lord  &  Hew- 
lett; and  the  new  homes  of 
the  New  York  Historical  and 
Geographical  Societies,  her 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Custom  House  buildings  mark 
the  rapid  evolution  of  metro- 
politan architecture. 

The  Custom  House,  simply 
colossal  in  scale,  hurts  noth- 
ing else,  but  the  battle  to  make 
decoration  harmonize  with  the 
bulk  of  huge  apartment 
houses,  hotels  and  office  build- 
ings rages  to  the  destruction 
of  everything  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  the  vicinity.  The 
brackets  upholding  the  cor- 
nice of  the  new  Astor  Hotel, 
by  Trowbridge  &  Livingston, 
actually  two  and  a  half  stories 
high,  parallel  the  ten-foot  pen  of  St.  Mark 
in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome. 

Private  houses  and  palaces  abound,  from 
the  modest  home  of  Mr.  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  by  that  purist  in  esthetics,  Mr.  H. 
R.  Marshall,  a  building  plain  to  the  last 
degree  of  refinement,  to  the  residences  of 
Henry  Phipps,  Esq.,  and  other  Fifth  Ave- 
nue magnates.  Landscape  gardening  is 
more  frequently  called  upon  to  complete 
the  harmony  of  surroundings  than  ever 
before.  At  Port  Deposit,  Maryland, 
where  the  Tome  Institute  is  to  be  some 
day,  the  clever  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  to  begin  with  formal  gardening, 
and  allow  nature  time  to  do  her  part  be- 
fore the  buildings  go  up. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  exhibi- 
tion which  strikes  a  higher  note,  clearly 
prophetic  of  even  greater  things  to  come, 
than  "  The  Archers,"  by  Mr.  Bryson  Bur- 
roughs, a  large  mural  decoration  which 
we  are  privileged  to  reproduce  from  the 
original  drawing.  For  its  mate  in  dig- 
nity, repose,  primeval  breadth  and  atmos- 
phere, thought  must  turn  to  Millet  and 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  among  painters  and 
Rodin  among  sculptors.     Mr.  Burroughs 
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and  many  other  purposes  fill  the  middle 
rooms. 

There,  too,  is  shown  the  presentation 
table,  hand  hewn  by  a  Dane  and  carved 
by  the  Swedish  expert,  Mr.  Karl  Von 
Rydingsvard,  to  honor  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Felix  Adler's  work  In 
the  Ethical  Culture  Society.  Mr.  Doug- 
las Volk  arranged  the  scheme  represent- 
ing the  evolution  of  man.  The  corner 
supports  leave  the  floor  in  gnome  faces 
peering  from  the  roots  of  tree  forms 
which  grow  near  the  table  top  into  em- 
blems of  man's  intellect,  etc.,  while 
wreaths  of  oak,  laurel,  etc.,  lie  upon  the 
corners  of  the  table.  The  result  is  a  tre- 
mendous jumble  of  styles,  Chinese,  Vik- 
ing, twentieth  century,  Gothic,  etc., 
carved  in  the  most  masterly  manner, 
wherein  a  literary  man  will  probably  find 
no  inconvenient  discrepancy. 

The  minor  sculpture  counts  interesting 
little  bronzes,  a  piping  Pan  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Monnies  and  a  fountain  baby  by  Miss 
Janet  Scudder.      The  Charleston  sculp- 


Chnrch   Window. — By  Heinigke  and  Bowen 


has  learned  from  the  schools  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  turns  eyes 
undimmed  by  world-glamour  upon 
nature  herself. 

A  glad,  rhythmical  study  of 
dancing  figures  for  his  great  can- 
vas, "  The  Breeze,"  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  another  scholarship  man, 
Mr.  Louis  Loeb,  and  cartoons, 
drawings  and  decorative  schemes, 
from  Mr.  Blashfield  and  Mr.  Sew- 
all,  are  numerous  and  attractive. 

Pottery,  in  which  the  Grueby 
ware  is  pre-eminent,  improving 
yearly  in  color,  quality  and  artistic 
modeling;  pyrography,  which  Mr. 
Fosdick,  its  apostle,  has  carried  into 
the  last  ditch  of  color-staining  and 
varnish  in  his  huge  Napoleon  I ; 
leather-work  for  book-covers,  wall 
decoration  and  a  good  wood-box 
for  the  Nordhoff  Bindery ;  an  Ana- 
tolian Prayer  Rug  woven  in  New 
York  City ;  designs  for  book-covers 


The  Manhattan   Cougregatlonnl   Church 
By  C.  W.  &  A.  A.  Stoughton    . 
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ture  is  tiot  great,  and  the  finest  group 
present  repeats  on  a  small  scale  "The 
Despotic  Age,"  which  Mr.  Isadore  Konti 
made  for  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion. 

The  figure  window  by  Heinigke  & 
Bowen  shown  in  our  cut  seems  an  archi- 
tect's ideal  of  designing  in  glass  to  form, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  wall,  an  integer 
of  the  architecture  itself.  Beautiful  color 
in  flat  architectural  masses  and  harmo- 
nious line  would  seem  far  more  appro- 
priate than  the  common  attempt  at  relief 
modeling  and  picture  making.     Mr.  Ban- 


eel  La  Farge's  cartoons  for  stained  glass 
decorations  in  private  houses  in  New 
York  are  also  admirable,  and  the  son  is 
surely  if  slowly  emerging  from  his  fath- 
er's overshadowing  reputation. 

Each  exhibition,  where  all  the  minor 
and  major  arts  assemble  side  by  side,  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  harmony  in 
building,  sculpture,  furnishing,  decora- 
tion and  landscape  setting,  through  bring- 
ing the  workers  to  each  other's  knowl- 
edge, and  in  educating  an  interested  pub- 
•  lie. 

New  York  City 


The    Fun    of    Doing    Good 

By  J.   Cleveland  Cady 

[Mr.  Cady  is  a  leading  New  York  architect  and  is  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Churches  and 
Christian  Woikers. — Editor.] 


WHILE  the  word  "  fun  "  is  often 
used  to  designate  what  is  merely 
humorous,  it  is  perhaps  as  fre- 
quently applied  to  matters  which  give 
keen  satisfaction  independent  of  humor 
or  drollery,  and  its  heartiest  and  truest 
sense  seems  to  be  realized  in  whatever  is 
capable  of  yielding  the  liveliest  pleasure. 
Thus  it  is  that  many  have  found  in  acts 
of  kindness,  sympathy  and  helpfulness 
"  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world."  In  one 
of  his  last  discourses,  the  late  Dr.  Malt- 
bie  D.  Babcock  said : 

"  I  know  of  no  joy  quite  so  satisfying  as 
that  which  comes  to  me  when  I  am  able  to 
help  some  one  in  suffering:  it  uplifts  and  ex- 
hilarates me  ...  it  seems  as  if  I  could  not 
endure  the  gladness." 

Of  all  persons  he  most  fully  exempli- 
fied this  spirit.  Tho  rarely  accomplished 
and  skilled  in  music  and  the  arts,  in 
poetry  and  literature,  a  leader  in  manly 
sports — finding  great  pleasure  in  them  all 
— his  keenest  enjoyment  was  in  "  doing 
good ;  "  that  was  fun  indeed  for  him — so 
much  so  that  all  who  in  any  way  came 
under  his  influence  felt  the  contagion  of 
it,  and  numbers  whose  interest  had  al- 
ways been  centered  on  self  began  with 
great  zest  to  do  and  plan  for  others.  Said 
a  young  man  of  many  engagements  who 
had  been  urged  by  a  friend  to  take  a 
Sunday  class  in  a  large  mission  school, 
but  had  decidedly  declined  :  "  Later  I  had 
a  little  talk  with  Dr.  Babcock  about  it, 
and  when  the  interview  was  over  I  had 


not  only  agreed  to  take  the  class,  but  was 
willing  to  take  all  the  classes  in  the 
school !  " 

A  few  instances  from  the  last  year  of 
his  life  will  illustrate  the  variety  and  con- 
stant pleasure  that  came  to  him  from  his 
favorite  pursuit,  as  well  as  the  spirit  with 
which  he  entered  into  it. 

Among  those  looked  after  by  the  visit- 
ors of  his  church  was  a  very  poor  old 
lady  living  in  a  tiny  basement  room, 
whose  utter  loneliness  was  relieved  by  a 
single  pet — a  crippled  cat!  She  had  on 
some  occasion  found  the  poor  creature, 
seriously  injured  and  partly  paralyzed. 
From  that  time  her  life  was  devoted  to 
the  invalid,  a  strange  and  most  uncanny 
looking  beast !  A  little  bed  was  tenderly 
provided  for  it,  and  a  small  table  near 
with  toy  dishes  for  its  food  which  she  ad- 
ministered with  a  spoon.  If  at  any  time 
her  pittance  failed  to  provide  sufficiently 
for  her,  the  cat  suffered  no  lack.  In  the 
night  she  would  often  awake  to  see  that 
it  was  covered,  or  was  not  in  need  of  any- 
thing; no  trained  nurse  could  have  been 
more  faithful.  But  alas !  a  great  sorrow 
was  in  store  for  her.  She  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  the  paralytic  had  passed 
from  the  need  of  her  affection  and  care, 
and  she  was  nearly  heart-broken. 

The  visitor  mentioned  the  incident  to 
Dr.  Babcock,  who  was  not  a  little  touched, 
and  said :  "  Do  nothing  to  replace  the  pet. 
I  will  attend  to  it  later."  As  she  en- 
tered the  little  room  some  time  afterward 
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she  saw  a  pretty  canary — a  fine  singer — 
its  cage  hanging  in  the  one  small  light- 
opening  of  the  place.  While  the  old  lady 
would  never  allow  that  it  came  as  near  to 
her  heart  as  the  crippled  cat,  she  soon 
found  that  it  gave  cheer  and  companion- 
ship. Speaking  of  it  afterward,  Dr.  Bab- 
cock  drily  said :  "  We  could  not  think  of 
wounding  her  widowed  heart  by  seeking 
at  once  to  replace  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tion ;  a  suitable  time  had  to  elapse  before 
we  dared  suggest  a  new  partner,  and  he 
must  be  one  that  would  not  too  strongly 
recall  the  deceased." 

On  another  occasion  some  special  need 
of  the  old  lady  was  mentioned  to  him, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  visitor  found 
her  in  great  delight. 

"I've  got  a  letter  from  Dr.  Babcock," 
she  exclaimed.  "  Such  a  beautiful  letter, 
O,  such  a  beautiful  letter !  "  The  visitor 
read  its  kind  expressions,  which  were  in 
a  playful  vein,  and  in  closing : 

"  With  my  good  wishes  I  enclose  a  little 
picture  which  1  hope  may  interest  you.  It  was 
made  by  the  Government,  and  I  think  they 
make  them  very  well ;  of  course,  it  might  be 
criticised,  but  on  the  whole,  I  think  they  do  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.  I  hope  you  will  en- 
joy and  get  some  comfort  from  it." 

The  picture  was  a  greenback!  His 
playfulness  in  the  matter  showed  his  en- 
joyment, his  "  fun  "  in  doing  the  kind  act. 

Three  or  four  days  before  his  departure 
on  the  Palestine  trip  one  of  the  directors 
of  a  Home  for  Old  Ladies  said  to  him : 
"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  allude  to  it  now 
when  your  mind  must  be  occupied  with 
the  cares  of  departing,  but  it  is  only  a 
hint  for  next  season ;  when  you  are  quite 
settled  in  the  fall,  if  you  can  find  time,  I 
wish  you  would  call  on  the  old  ladies  at 
the  Home.  They  are  sometimes  a  little 
misanthropic,  and  think  that  the  promi- 
nent city  pastors  devote  themselves  quite 
exclusively  to  their  well-to-do  parishion- 
ers— an  injustice,  of  course — but  I  think 
if  you  could  call  on  them  next  season  it 
would  give  great  pleasure  and  change 
their  ideas."  The  pastor,  as  was  his  wont, 
made  note  of  it  in  his  tiny  note-book 
and  the  directress  forgot  all  about  it. 

A  few  days  later,  in  calling  at  the  Home, 
she  found  the  old  ladies  in  a  state  of  great 
delight  and  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Babcock 
had  called,  just  the  day  before  sailing, 
and  gathering  them  about  him  explained 
in  a  most  entertaining  way  his  proposed 


trip,  and  interested  them  in  it  so  greatly 
they  they  were  prepared  to  follow,  with 
a  map,  every  step  of  it ;  then  he  changed 
the  subject  to  what  he  knew  to  be  some 
of  their  trials,  and  pointed  out  the  bless- 
ings of  God's  care  and  love:  then,  all 
kneeling,  he  poured  forth  a  prayer  that 
seemed  to  bear  them  up  to  the  very  gate 
of  heaven,  and  finally  bade  each  one  a 
most  tender  and  personal  good-by.  The 
old  ladies  could  never  forget  it.  They 
followed  him  in  all  his  journey ings,  and 
were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  his 
death;  and  the  directress,  she  declared 
she  could  never  understand  how  he  found 
time  to  go  there  in  the  last  hours  before 
embarking ! 

His  keen  relish — "  fun  " — in  doing 
good,  and  his  habit  of  systematizing  his 
affairs  so  he  could  get  time  to  indulge  in 
such  pastimes,  are  the  only  explanation. 

Embarked  on  the  steamer,  his  situation 
was  unusually  pleasant;  a  gentleman  of 
means  who  was  late  in  deciding  to  take 
the  trip  secured  fine  quarters  by  hiring 
the  captain's  suite.  He  added  a  little  or- 
gan, a  collection  of  choice  books  and 
other  accessories  to  its  attractiveness ;  and 
as  he  had  a  strong  admiration  and  at- 
tachment for  Dr.  Babcock,  said  to  him: 
"  I  want  you  and  your  wife  to  use  this 
place  as  freely  as  tho  it  belonged  to  you — 
I  want  you  to  be  entirely  at  home  in  it." 

Months  afterward  he  told  the  writer 
that  Dr.  Babcock  did  so;  and  that  this 
was  a  way  in  which  he  frequently  made 
use  of  it.  As  they  were  sitting  together 
he  would  say :  "  I  wonder  how  Number 
31  is  getting  along.  I  think  I  will  go 
and  see."  Soon  he  would  return  with 
the  occupant  of  state  room  31,  a  dejected 
and  homesick  person,  whom  the  lover  of 
doing  good  had  hunted  out  and,  bringing 
him  to  this  pretty  room,  entertained  with 
story  and  music  until  he  felt  like  a  differ- 
ent person,  going  away  happy  and  de- 
lighted. By  and  by  another  would  be 
similarly  cheered ;  he  continually  had 
something  of  the  kind  on  hand,  and  his 
host  had  no  doubt  that  he  found  it  "  good 
fun  " — it  was  done  with  such  evident  zest 
and  enjoyment. 

The  concluding  incident  is  connected 
with  his  church  life  in  New  York. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  Brick  Church 
he  got  a  list  of  the  sick,  aged,  poor,  or 
those  in  any  way  distressed,  and  before 
calling  on  the  more  fortunate  members 
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of  his  new  charge  visited  these  "  shut- 
ins."  His  calls  were  a  delight  to  all — a 
rapturous  one  to  most.  In  some  cases 
those  who  had  long  been  invalids  had  be- 
come morbid  about  meeting  people,  and 
were  at  first  unwilling  to  see  him;  but 
he  was  not  to  be  repulsed,  and  a  new  joy 
came  to  their  lives  with  his  visit. 

Among  those  upon  whom  he  called 
was  a  man  paralyzed  on  one  side,  who 
could  walk  only  as  some  one  supported 
him.  His  sole  relative  was  a  daughter,  a 
cashier  in  a  neighboring  department 
store.  She  was  most  devoted  in  her  at- 
tention, tho  obliged  to  be  absent  a  good 
part  of  the  time.  In  the  morning  she 
prepared  their  simple  meal,  fixed  him 
comfortably  for  the  day,  leaving  him  in 
a  reclining  chair  as  she  went  to  her  du- 
ties. At  noon  she  was  in  for  a  brief  tim.e 
and  gave  him  his  lunch,  and  at  nightfall 
prepared  their  supper  and  gave  up  her 
evening  to  him,  a  fine  instance  of  filial 
devotion ;  but  his  days  must  have  been 
lonely. 

After  Dr.  Babcock  found  him  he  did 


not  cease  to  visit  him  regularly;  and  as 
I  have  since  learned,  this  was  the  man- 
ner of  his  visits :  Bidding  him  a  hearty 
good  morning,  with  inquiries  for  his  com- 
fort, he  mentioned  some  interesting  bit  of 
public  news  or  some  amusing  incident, 
and  soon  had  him  laughing  heartily.  A 
little  later  the  talk  took  a  more  serious 
turn,  after  which  he  kneeled  by  his  side 
and  offered  a  most  tender  and  uplifting 
prayer,  then,  rising  and  bending  forward, 
he  put  his  arms  around  the  paralytic,  lift- 
ing him  out  of  his  chair  and  supporting 
him  on  the  helpless  side,  he  would  walk 
with  him  around  the  room  a  dozen  times, 
giving  him  needed  exercise  and  change ; 
then  with  a  cheery  good-by  he  was  gone ! 

How  could  the  pastor  of  a  great  city 
church,  with  its  extensive  work  and  num- 
berless cares,  none  of  which  were  ever 
neglected,  find  time  for  such  a  service? 

Do  we  not  in  some  way  usually  find 
time  for  the  things  we  delight  in?  He 
had  found  great  "  fun  "  in  doing  good — 
a  most  exhilarating  pleasure  in  which  he 
was  always  indulging. 

New  York  City. 


White    and    Black    in    Australia 

By  H.  T.  Burgess,  LL.D. 


THE  "  color  problem  "  is  as  real  in 
Australia  as  in  the  United  States, 
tho  different  in  character,  and  of 
inferior  relative  importance.  It  has  for 
its  basis  apprehension  of  trouble  in  the 
future,  rather  than  immediate  difficulty 
or  danger.  The  agitation  connected  with 
it  is  more  of  a  precautionary  character 
than  anything  else.  What  is  regarded 
as  an  evil  and  injury  might  be  reluctantly 
endured,  but  for  the  menace  embodied  in 
it.  It  is  chiefly,  tho  not  exclusively,  the 
fear  that  unless  grappled  with  and  dis- 
posed of  now  it  will  prove  insoluble  that 
prompts  drastic  proposals,  and  inspires 
energetic  action.  "  A  white  Australia  " 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  political  watch- 
words and  rallying  election  cries. 

The  problem,  it  should  be  observed, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
aboriginal  races.  It  would  be  a  strange 
thing  if  it  did,  for  the  country  was  theirs 
before  the  white  man  took  possession  of 
it,  and  their  right  to  remain  in  it  is  indis- 
putable. There  are.  moreover,  a  num- 
.  ^er  of  other  considerations  that  are  per- 


haps as  influential  as  any  question  of  ab- 
stract justice.  Australian  blacks,  tho 
still  very  much  more  numerous  than  all 
the  colored  people  of  other  races  on  this 
continent  put  together,  are  gradually 
diminishing  in  numbers,  and  their  ulti- 
mate extinction  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
Scores  of  thousands  of  them  still  roam 
the  plains  of  the  interior,  but  they  are 
very  rarely  seen  in  the  cities  or  towns. 
When  semi-civilized  they  are  gathered 
into  settlements  of  their  own  or  given  em- 
ployment on  cattle  and  sheep  runs,  but  at 
no  point  do  they  come  into  competition 
with  European  workmen. 

Not  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Australia,  therefore,  but  from  an  in- 
flux of  Asiatics  and  Polynesians  danger 
is  apprehended,  and  the  question  is  how 
to  guard  against  it.  The  country  is  so 
situated  in  relation  to  the  islands  of  Ma- 
laysia, the  ports  of  India  and  China,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Japan,  as  to  afford  a 
tempting  field  for  the  overflow  of  their 
population.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of 
gold  it  has  exercised  a  kmd  of  magnetic 
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attraction,  which  several  of  the  States 
have  sought  to  neutralize  by  prohibitive 
legislation.  A  large  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent is  within  the  tropics,  and  many 
places  are  suited  for  tropical  products. 
Over  a  wide  extent  of  the  bordering 
ocean,  pearling  fleets  and  beche-de-mer 
fisheries  are  employing  large  numbers 
of  men  and  making  good  profits.  The  con- 
sequence is  that,  despite  all  discourage- 
ments, an  objectionable  stream  of  immi- 
gration is  continually  flowing,  and  in 
some  places  the  admixture  of  races  is 
causing  grave  concern.  At  this  moment 
there  are  thousands  more  of  Chinese 
than  Europeans  in  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory, who  have  found  their  way  through 
Port  Darwin.  Every  port  of  Northern 
Queensland  has  its  native  quarter  where 
Indian  coolies,  Cingalese,  Chinamen, 
Kanakas  and  Japs  congregate.  Some  of 
them  have  in  their  midst  pesthouses  of 
infamy,  and  are  holders  of  disease.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  colored  man  came 
for  only  a  brief  period,  during  which  he 
lived  on  the  smell  of  a  greasy  rag,  hoard- 
ing every  coin  he  could  gain,  and  cleared 
out  as  soon  as  possible,  but  he  has  begun 
to  bring  his  women  and  to  beget  chil- 
dren, apparently  intending  to  stay. 

The  Kanaka  question  is  a  feature  of  the 
case  that  has  to  be  considered  by  itself. 
It  is  limited  to  a  single  State  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  to  a  single  industry  in 
that  State,  but  within  its  own  range  is  of 
vital  importance.  Like  most  questions 
it  has  two  sides,  and  I  will  try  to  state 
them  impartially.  Queensland  has  in- 
vested many  millions  of  pounds  in  sugar 
growing.  The  output  of  its  plantations, 
mills  and  refineries  is  worth  a  million  and 
a  half  per  annum.  There  is  every  pros- 
pect, under  favorable  conditions,  of  great 
expansion.  The  planters  say  that  they 
cannot  grow  cane  without  colored  labor, 
that  white  men  will  not  or  cannot  do  cer- 
tain necessary  work,  such  as  "  trash- 
ing "  the  cane,  and  that  white  labor  is  un- 
dependable  for  field  work,  the  white  man 
having  a  trick  of  going  on  strike  or  on 
the  spree  at  critical  times. 

The  other  side  of  the  story  is  that  the 
introduction  of  an  inferior  race  is  bound 
to  be  demoralizing,  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  cheap  lalior  must  force  wages 
down.  The  Polynesian  field  hand  is 
said  to  be  as  harmful  in  his  way  as  the 
Chinese  laundryman  or  cabinet  maker. 
It  is  not  now  complained  that  the  trafific 


in  this  kind  of  labor  is  badly  conducted, 
or  that  the  laborers  are  not  well  treated. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  kidnap- 
ing and  other  abuses  of  several  years 
ago  have  been  effectually  stopped.  The 
Kanakas  are  recruited  over  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  Pacific  islands.  They  engage 
for  three  years  voluntarily,  and  their  en- 
gagements are  under  stringent  regula- 
tions and  supervision.  This  supervision 
is  never  relaxed.  They  are  only  allowed 
to  do  field  work.  I  can  testify  from  per- 
sonal observation  that  they  have  their 
liberty  and  are  well  fed,  clothed  and 
cared  for.  To  speak  of  them  as  slaves  is 
utter  nonsense.  At  the  end  of  their  term 
they  may  re-engage,  but  if  they  do  not 
within  a  month,  they  are  shipped  back 
again  to  the  island  whence  they  came. 

The  pressing  character  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  intense  interest  it  excites,  and  its 
overshadowing  effect  on  politics  are  in- 
dicated by  its  place  in  no  less  than  four 
distinct  measures  that  have  been  brought 
before  the  Federal  Parliament.  In  two 
of  them  it  occurs  incidentally,  as  it  were, 
and  perhaps  others  might  be  named,  but 
the  Postal  Bill  and  the  Tariff  are  con- 
spicuous instances.  A  clause  in  the  for- 
mer is  designed  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  colored  labor  on  mail  steamers, 
and  a  line  in  the  latter  practically  gives 
sugar  grown  by  white  labor  a  bonus  of 
two  pounds  per  ton. 

The  Kanaka  Bill  was  to  Queensland- 
ers  unexpectedly  drastic.  They  have  all 
along  expected  some  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, and  that  was  the  great  reason  why 
they  hesitated  to  enter  the  federation,  but 
they  profess  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
The  measure  proposes  the  immediate  cur- 
tailment of  Kanaka  labor  by  preventing 
fresh  arrivals,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
of  it  in  seven  years.  The  government  of 
the  State,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  sugar  industry,  have  raised  an  out- 
cry of  angry  indignation,  declaring  that 
vast  interests  will  be  needlessly  sacri- 
ficed, but  there  is  unyielding  determina- 
tion on  the  other  side  that  at  all  risks  the 
Kanaka  must  go. 

Succinctly  stated,  the  problem  is  how  to 
exclude  alien  races  without  offending  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  how  to  grow 
sugar  without  Kanaka  labor.  It  is  not 
solved  by  the  proposed  measures,  but  the 
decided  stand  taken  by  the  Government 
of  the   Commonwealth   is  a   right   step. 

Norwood,  Soiith  Austral |(\. 
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Impressions   of  America    Again 

If  we  Americans  lack  the  gift  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us,  the  fault  is 
Nature's,  who  denied  us  that  special  fac- 
ulty of  vision ;  for  assuredly  we  have  been 
told  often  enough  just  how  we  appear. 
Something  of  the  sort  which  Professor 
Miinsterberg  offers  us  *  has  been  ten- 
dered at  irregular  intervals  from  the 
early  days  of  Jefferson's  presidency, 
when  the  poet,  Tom  Moore,  visited  these 
shores;  it  is  still  being  presented  from 
time  to  time ;  and  at  that  distant  day 
when  the  much-heralded  New  Zealander, 
on  his  way  to  London,  stops  over  to  view 
the  ruins  of  Manhattan,  it  will  have  suf- 
fered no  decline  in  volume  and  but  little 
modification  of  character.  It  is  one  of 
the  fated  consequences  of  our  national 
life. 

Such  impressions  are  always  interest- 
ing; but  of  their  profit  there  is  not  so 
much  to  affirm.  Occasionally  a  political 
student  like  Bryce  or  a  traveler  and  ob- 
server like  Muirhead  gives  us  something 
of  computable  value ;  but  for  the  most 
part  there  are  revealed  to  us  only  the  lim- 
itations of  the  observer,  his  personal  pre- 
dilections, his  narrow  prejudices,  his  ab- 
surd judgments. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  is  a  teacher  of 
psychology  in  Harvard  University.  He 
has  been  in  America  some  eight  or  nine 
years.  He  ridicules  such  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  as  essay  to  write  "  big 
books  "  on  the  basis  of  a  six-weeks'  tour 
of  the  land ;  and  from  the  vantage  of  a 
longer  residence  proceeds  to  show  how 
the  thing  may  properly  be  done.  He 
writes  of  education,  of  women  and  of  the 
social  and  political  life  of  America  as 
compared  with  that  of  Germany. 

It  is  in  the  first  and  last  chapters  of  the 
book,  "  The  Americans  and  the  Ger- 
mans "  and  "  American  Democracy," 
that  the  reader  may  get  most  valuable 
sidelights  on  Professor  Miinsterberg's 
psychology  and  on  the  psychological 
method  of  interpreting  social  and  polit- 
ical life.     We  are  told  that  the  American 
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is  a  prodigal  spendthrift  of  time ;  that  he 
is  addicted  to  rocking  chairs  and  chewing 
gum ;  that  he  lives  under  the  "  autocracy 
of  yellow-press  editors ;  "  that  his  social 
intolerance  in  religious  matters,  "  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  towns,  reaches  a  de- 
gree utterly  unknown  in  continental  Eu- 
rope ;  "  that  "  the  slums  of  New  York 
show  a  misery  that  is  unknown  in  Ber- 
lin," and  finally  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  Wil- 
liam Hohenzollern.  Some  of  these  state- 
ments are  not  without  a  basis  of  fact,  but 
are  always  overemphasized  to  support  the 
author's  theories. 

How  far  psychology  may  part  com- 
pany with  logic  Professor  Miinsterberg 
illustrates  over  and  over  again.  It  has 
been  said  of  women  that  they  are  over- 
prone  to  generalizing  from  a  single  da- 
tum— a  saying  with  which  the  author,  we 
are  sure,  will  heartily  agree.  Whether 
true  or  not  of  women,  it  is  largely  true  of 
Professor  Miinsterberg.  Repeatedly  his 
emphatic  assertions  are  based  upon  a  sin- 
gle fact;  and  at  times  even  the  one  fact 
resolves  itself  into  something  more  ques- 
tionable. A  low  birth-rate,  he  argues,  is 
caused  by  the  overeducation  of  girls ; 
witness  the  rate  of  Massachusetts  (21.5) 
with  that  of  Prussia  (36.6).  The  case 
is,  of  course,  proved ;  and  yet  to  the  un- 
psychological  person  who  consults  the 
rates  for  Paris  (23.8),  Rome  (23)  or 
Bombay  (13),  it  becomes  evident  that 
other  factors  than  overeducation  may  de- 
termine a  low  percentage  of  births. 

Generalizations  are  almost  certain  to 
be  faulty  when  based  upon  a  single  fact ; 
but  our  author  shows  his  ability  to  reach 
quite  as  errant  conclusions  from  more  nu- 
merous data.  It  must  be,  then,  that  it  is 
his  method  which  is  at  fault.  An  idealist 
he  proclaims  himself;  and  he  sharply 
draws  the  line  between  the  working 
methods  of  the  idealist  and  the  realist. 
"  The  one  works  with  the  understand- 
ing," he  writes,  "  and  the  other  by  means 
of  inspiration."  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  in- 
spiration and  not  understanding  which  is 
responsible  for  the  following:  "We  see 
the  newspapers  crowded  with  matter 
adapted  to  the  lowest  tastes  of  the  mob, 
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political  results  determined  by  appeals  to 
the  most  selfish  desires,  the  theaters  re- 
lying upon  the  cheapest  vaudeville,  the 
churches  filled  and  sermons  made  attract- 
ive by  sensational  and  trivial  matters." 
And,  again :  "  Parties  in  the  grasp  of 
bosses,  city  administrations  under  the 
whip  of  spoilsmen,  the  economic  world 
under  the  tyranny  of  trusts." 

But  if  we  are  to  credit  the  above  judg- 
ment to  inspiration,  another  difficulty 
arises.  It  is  not  a  consistent,  but  a  con- 
tradictory inspiration.  For  on  other 
pages,  where  the  author  labors  to  show 
that  America  is  really  idealistic,  quite  a 
different  showing  is  made.  "  It  is  not 
true,"  we  learn,  "  that  the  whole  life  of 
the  land  is  sacrificed  to  commercialism ;  " 
political  questions  are  discussed  on  a  high 
plane  of  idealism;  the  number  of  unsel- 
fish men  devoted  to  public  service  in- 
creases daily ;  and  an  inundating  wave  of 
beauty,  sweetness  and  light  is  sweeping 
the  country. 

Fenclon 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  Ferielon  to 
be  much  written  about  in  books  and  to  be 
judged  almost  always  from  some  extreme 
point  of  view,  whether  for  praise  or  for 
blame.  There  was  need,  therefore,  of 
just  such  a  balanced,  dispassionate  view 
of  the  man  and  of  his  work  as  Lord  St. 
Cyres  (pronounced  sincere,  we  believe) 
has  taken  in  the  present  study.*  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  Fenelon  has 
been  judged  so  diversely.  More  than  in 
almost  any  other  writer  of  his  age  there 
are  scattered  through  his  works  hints  of 
the  new  sentimentalism  that  was  to 
sweep  over  France  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  that  humanitarian  philos- 
ophy which  was  to  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  an  all-absorbing  religion.  Nat- 
urally the  philosophers  of  that  century 
turned  to  Fenelon  as  to  one  of  themselves 
and  were  ready  to  erect  his  Telemaquc 
into  a  bible  of  the  new  faith.  To  ac- 
count, on  the  other  hand,  for  the  blame 
that  has  been  showered  on  Fenelon  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  his  peculiar  posi- 
tion between  the  divergent  currents  of 
thought  of  his  own  age ;  and  in  a  sense 
the  appreciation,  and  to  a  certain  point 
justification,  of  his  anomalous  position  in 
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this  respect  is  the  real  aim  of  Lord  St. 
Cyres's  estimable  work. 

Those  who  have  but  a  little  knowledge 
of  French,  who  have  read  perhaps  a  few 
of  the  standard  works  of  Racine  and 
Moliere  and  La  Fontaine,  are  likely  to 
regard  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  as  peculiar- 
ly uniform  in  its  courtly  self-restraint, 
and  to  find  the  beauty  and  passion  of  its 
literature  so  guarded  by  conventions  as 
to  seem  worldly  and  even  commonplace. 
They  forget  that  beneath  the  calm  sur- 
face of  this  majestic  literature  lay  an  in- 
tensity of  spiritual  emotion  which  divided 
the  men  of  that  period  into  two  strangely 
contrasted  groups,  which  beside  Bossuet, 
the  stately  Bishop  of  Meaux,  inspired  the 
fervid  Pascal  for  faith's  sake  to  denounce 
human  reason  and  to  find  the  chief  glory 
of  man  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
misery,  and  which  as  a  foil  to  the  in- 
triguing courtiers  of  Versailles  sent  out 
fhe  heroic  Jesuits  to  suffer  martyrdom  in 
the  wilderness  of  America.  It  was,  in- 
deed, an  age  of  great  contrasts,  a  battle- 
ground of  the  world  and  the  spirit ;  and 
between  these  contesting  armies  Fenelon 
attempted  to  walk  without  surrendering 
himself  wholly  to  either  side.  Hunger- 
ing for  the  honors  of  Versailes  and,  for 
the  most  part,  leading  the  lift-  of  a  court- 
ier, he  yet  thirsted  after  the  spiritual  re- 
tirement of  a  saint.  He  sought  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church,  and  yet  attached 
himself  to  the  persecuted  band  of  Quiet- 
ists,  led  bv  the  dubious  Madame  Guyon. 
So,  too,  in  literature,  where  the  battle  was 
beginning  to  rage  between  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns,  he  took  the  side  of  the 
classics,  yet  was  at  heart  a  sentimentalist 
and  a  romanticist. 

Naturally  one  who  trod  so  uncertain  a 
path  was  a  creature  of  inconsistencies, 
and  seeming  departures  from  the  straight 
highv/ay  of  truth  ;  and  naturally  an  un- 
sympathetic student  of  his  life  and  work 
may  fall  on  a  thousand  self-contradic- 
tions and  retractions  which  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  ticket  with  the  facile  word 
"  hypocrite."  It  is  easy  to  admire  the 
grandiose  honesty,  the  clear,  stately 
courtliness  of  Bossuet  finding  the  pur- 
pose of  God  in  the  glories  of  France,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  sympathize  with  the  fer- 
vid abnegations  of  Pascal,  but  only-  the 
most  experienced  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  student  can  face  the  double 
nature  of  Fenelon,  and  admire  the  man 
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while  acknowledging  his  uncertainties  of 
character.  A  sentimentalist  such  as  Fen- 
elon  is  perhaps  of  all  man  the  hardest  to 
criticise  fairly. 

This  is  precisely  the  task  Lord  St. 
Cyres  has  set  before  himself,  and  has  so 
gracefully  accomplished.  At  times  it  al- 
most seems  as  if  we  were  reading 
about  two  distinct  men ;  but  in  the  end 
the  synthesis  is  made,  and  out  of  the  con- 
tradictions of  Fenelon's  double  nature  we 
see  arise  in  clear  proportions  the  hidden 
personality  that  bound  them  into  a  unit. 


Jastrow's  Study  of  Religion 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this  volume  * 
appears  in  the  "  Contemporary  Science 
Series  " — the  science  of  religion  now  has 
its  recognized  place  alongside  of  phys- 
ics and  chemistry,  biology  and  sociology, 
ethics,  psychology  and  philosophy.  It 
has  its  critical  canons  and  methods  like 
any  other  science.  Its  subject  yields  in 
interest  to  no  other ;  it  proposes  to  itself 
no  less  a  task  than  to  trace  man's  religious 
history  from  the  earliest  known  time  to 
the  present,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
earliest  expressions  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, and  to  determine  the  laws  in 
accordance  with  which  the  great  religious 
systems  of  the  world  have  taken  shape. 
It  does  not  discuss  the  theoretical  or 
theological  question  of  supernatural  in- 
spiration or  revelation,  but  confines  itself 
to  noting  the  historical  fact  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  religious  customs  and 
conceptions  in  the  world.  The  increasing 
popular  interest  in  the  subject  has  called 
forth  recently  a  number  of  excellent 
works,  such  as  De  la  Saussaye's  descrip- 
tive manual,  Jevons's  introduction,  Brin- 
lon's  study  of  savage  religion,  and  Tide's 
discussion  of  the  elements  of  religious 
life.  There  was  still  needed  a  book  that 
should  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  new 
science — its  history,  its  object  and  meth- 
od, and  its  relation  to  other  sciences — and 
it  is  such  a  sketch  that  Professor  Jastrow 
has  prepared.  He  begins  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
study  of  religion,  giving  a  critical  list  of 
writers  that  will  be  a  very  useful  guide 
to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  He  then  enters  on  the  discus- 
sion^ some  very  difficult  questions :  The 
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classification  of  religions,  the  character 
and  definitions  of  religion,  and  the  origin 
of  religion.  These  points  he  treats  with 
marked  sobriety  and  good  judgment,  ex- 
plaining and  criticising  the  various  opin- 
ions that  have  been  held,  and  reaching 
his  own  view  by  cautiously  rejecting 
what  seems  unsound  and  adopting  what 
seems  sound.  A  satisfactory  classifica- 
tion of  religions  must  rest  on  a  survey 
of  all  cults  and  a  perception  of  what  are 
their  distinguishing  characteristics,  what 
they  have  in  common,  and  wherein  they 
essentially  differ.  Discarding  the 
schemes  that  are  based  on  accidental 
or  partial  features.  Dr.  Jastrow  groups 
religions  according  to  stages  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  (religions  of 
savages,  those  of  primitive  culture,  those 
of  advanced  culture,  and  those  which 
emphasize  the  coextensiveness  of  religion 
with  life),  a  simple  yet  comprehensive 
division  which  rests  on  the  supposition 
that  every  religion  is  the  product  of  the 
thought  and  the  expression  of  the  ideals 
of  the  community  in  whose  midst  it  arose. 
Within  this  general  scheme  there  must, 
of  course,  be  subdivisions;  thus,  in  the 
third  group  there  are  differences  between 
the  religions  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
and  between  those  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  similarly,  in  the  fourth  group,  Islam 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  Judaism  and 
Buddhism.  This  more  exact  discrimina- 
tion must  be  the  work  of  specialists  in 
the  individual  religions.  Passing  to  the 
remaining  fundamental  questions.  Dr. 
Jastrow  defines  religion  as  man's  belief 
in  a  Power  or  in  Powers  beyond  his  con- 
trol, on  which  he  feels  dependent,  and 
with  which  he  desires  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions. The  origin  of  religion  he  finds  in 
the  sense  of  the  infinite  which  is  awak- 
ened in  man  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
world — a  sense  at  first  dim  and  vague, 
growing  clearer,  however,  with  every  ad- 
vance in  culture ;  it  will  be  noticed  that 
this  statement  avoids  the  untenable  form 
of  MaxMiiller's  original  proposition  ;  it  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  if  we  employ  theistic 
terms,  that  religion  is  God's  revelation 
of  himself  in  the  mind  of  man.  Dr.  Jas- 
trow next  points  out  the  relation  of  re- 
ligion to  ethics,  philosophy,  mythology, 
psychology,  history  and  culture — with 
these  it  is  intimately  associated,  while 
it  yet  preserves  its  special  character  (re- 
ligion being  here  regarded  by  him,  not  as 
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a  mere  emotion,  but  as  an  organized 
scheme  of  life).  He  concludes  with  re- 
marks on  the  method  of  the  historical 
study  of  religion,  and  its  value  for  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  volume  is  to 
be  warmly  recommended  to  students  and 
clergymen.  Its  statements  are  clear,  its 
tone  is  serious  and  devout,  and  it  com- 
presses into  a  small  space  a  vast  mass  of 
facts  and  principles  of  prime  importance 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 
There  is  added  a  valuable  bibliography. 


The  Colonials 

"  A  NARRATIVE  of  eveuts  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  siege  and  evacuation  of 
the  town  of  Boston  in  New  England," — 
and  the  historical  veracity  of  the  story  * 
is  quite  unusual.  Unlike  the  writers  of 
most  Colonial  novels,  the  author  does  not 
stretch  the  ancient  legs  of  tradition  in  or- 
der to  account  for  his  own  romantic  ex- 
aggerations. He  vitalizes  the  threadbare 
details  of  a  famous  pioneer  campaign 
without  magnifying  personalties  and 
events  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  truth. 
The  stormcloud  of  Whigs  gathered  upon 
the  wharves  of  Boston  Bay  while  their 
comrades  tossed  the  oflfending  tea  over- 
board are  living  men  with  history  to 
vouch  for  them.  The  town  riots  with  the 
real  life  of  the  times,  proud  and  primitive. 
Grim  visaged  Whigs  and  boasting  Tories 
cross  swords  in  every  tavern.  And  we 
actually  see  the  Colonists  throwing  up 
those  breastworks  which  probably  terrace 
the  frosty  hills  around  Boston  to  this 
day. 

But  all  Colonial  novels  have  the  same 
red  sky  line,  the  same  trackless  wilder- 
ness for  a  background,  through  which 
the  hero  must  pass,  pursued  by  savages 
and  tormented  by  hunger,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  fortunes,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  rescue  his  lady  love.  This  latter,  he 
bears  in  his  arms  over  incredible  dis- 
tances, or  drags  her  upon  a  sled  after 
him,  often  starved  to  the  point  of  devour- 
ing her  own  shoe  strings.  And  the  au- 
thor expends  so  much  savage  energy  vi- 
talizing the  sinister  possibilities  of  the 
forest  that  presently  the  man  who  is  the 
central  figure  in  the  story  becomes  a  mere 
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specter  darting  in  and  out  among  the 
trees,  famished,  wounded  and  helpless, 
depending  upon  the  great  literary  Provi- 
dence of  the  historical  novelist  to  deliver 
him  out  of  the  jaws  of  death. 

However,  there  is  at  this  point  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  The  Colonials 
and  the  average  novel  of  its  class.  We 
have  the  inevitable  white  maiden,  to  be 
sure,  smiling  through  the  portholes  of 
the  story,  who  has  been  rescued  from 
Indians  and  sundry  other  villains ;  but  the 
hero  is  a  superior  young  man,  who  never 
gets  so  deep  in  the  bloody  snow  of  wilder- 
ness dueling  that  the  author  is  obliged 
to  work  miracles  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  scalping  knife.  He  has  the 
brave  mind  which  contemplates  the  dead 
face  of  winter  solitude  fearlessly.  Even 
in  the  loneliness  of  the  great  black  forest 
he  holds  together,  receiving  into  himself 
those  stern  qualities  of  his  surroundings 
— -calmness,  stability  and  silence.  It  is 
the  triumph  of  spirit  over  savage  matter. 
And  from  the  artistic  viewpoint  this  for- 
est test  of  character  presents  difficulties 
beyond  the  powers  of  most  writers.  The 
fact,  for  instance,  that  an  ordinary  swash- 
buckler hero  cannot  be  thrust  in  among 
the  magnificent  battalions  of  a  wilderness 
without  becoming  insignificant  is  one  that 
few  of  our  Colonial  novelists  recognize. 
Mere  courage  fails  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  braver  creatures  that  sulk  in 
and  out  through  the  legs  of  the  forest. 
But  he  must  possess  some  greatness  of 
mind,  some  quality  of  spirit  finer  and 
stronger  than  the  oaken  hearts  around 
him.  And  it  is  the  developing  of  his 
hero  up  to  this  noble  standard  which 
makes  the  author  of  this  novel  peculiarly 
successful  in  his  undertaking. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Mr.  French's  literary  style  is  that  he  oc- 
casionally says  what  he  has  in  mind,  re- 
gardless of  commas  and  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  conventional  passive  verb. 
In  his  description  of  the  bloody  havoc 
wrought  upon  the  British  troop  on 
Breed's  Hill  by  the  New  Hampshire 
farmers,  there  is  the  hurry  and  intensity 
of  expression,  imitative  of  battle-field 
haste  and  fury.  A  little  black  hyphen 
may  represent  the  fall  of  a  hundred  Brit- 
ish soldiers.  And  yet  Mr.  French  must 
not  be  accused  of  showing  a  literary  man- 
nerism; it  is  rather  the  photography  of 
rapidly  passing  events. 
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The  Valley  of  Decision.  By  Edith  Wharton. 
2  vols.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  J$2.oo. 

It  has  been  the  office  of  The  Inde- 
pendent to  point  out  more  than  once  the 
unfortunate  divorce  in  so  many  Ameri- 
can novels  between  life  and  art,  between 
the  ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret 
particular  phases  of  human  nature  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  education  which  would 
enable  the  writer  to  work  up  this  knowl- 
edge into  an  artistic  whole,  on  the  other. 
Such   books   as   "  David    Harum "    and 
"  Eben  Holden  "  are  good  examples  of 
this  knowledge  of  life  united  to  childish 
ignorance  of  art.     But  now,  in  this  first 
long  novel  by   Mrs.   Wharton,   we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  opposite  de- 
fect ;  we  see  a  book  which  displays  all  the 
refinements  of  artistic  writing,  which  yet 
lacks  the  vitality  of  immediate  contact 
with  actual  human  experience.     Such  a 
divorce  in  works  of  higher  inspiration  is, 
of  course,  impossible,  for  art,  in  the  larg- 
er sense,  as  practiced  by  the  masters,  is  a 
direct  outcome  of  life ;  yet  it  is  possible, 
and  the  present  work  proves  the  state- 
ment, that  a  writer  should  be  trained  in 
all  the  little  niceties  of  language  and  con- 
struction, and  still  miss  the  spark  of  in- 
spiration which  makes  his  creation  real. 
The  hero  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  story,  if  hero 
he  may  be  called,  is  an  Italian  of  the  last 
cenutry  who  is  carried  through  various 
vicissitudes  of  life  until  he  becomes  the 
ruling  head  of  a  principality.     Whether 
by  purpose  or  by  the  author's  own  inde- 
cision he  is  made  a  creature  of  fluttering 
moods,  influenced  in-  turn  by  all  the  great 
philosophic  and  social  movements  of  the 
day.  It  happens  thus  that  the  interest  of 
the  narrative  centers  about  the  shifting 
currents  of  thought  and  the  kaleidoscopic 
scenes  that  made  up  the  life  of  Italy  in 
the  years  before  the  Revolution,  whereas 
the  story  of  the  hero  himself  leaves  us 
quite  cold.     We  are  constantly  reminded 
of  Mr.  Shorthouse's  philosophic  romance, 
"John  Inglesant,"  but  the  earnestness  of 
the  problems  in  the  earlier  novel  and  the 
underlying  strength  of  character  of  its 
hero  somehow  evaporate  in  the  later  work 
into  something  that  approaches  too  close- 
ly to  vapidity.     Yet  the  word  "  vapidity  " 
is  too  strong.     The  descriptive  scenes  in 
Mrs.  Wharton's  volumes  are  often  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  and  everywhere  there 
is  the  color  of  real  and  refined  art.     The 
story  will  interest,  not  deeply,  but  genu- 


inely, all  cultured  readers,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  promise  of  better  things  than  is 
shown  by  the  crude  ignorance  of  our 
wide-selling,  much-heralded  productions 
called  historic  novels. 


Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  New  England,  with 
Ranges  Throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  By  Levin  L.  Dame,  S.D., 
and  Henry  Brooks.  Plates  from  original 
drawings  by  Elizabeth  Gleason  Bigelow, 
Boston:     Ginn  &  Co. 

An  unpretentious  but  truly  useful  lit- 
tle volume  is  supplied  by  the  authors. 
A  tree  must  have  one  trunk  and  be  at 
least  fifteen  feet  high ;  less  than  that 
would  leave  it  a  shrub.  Nearly  all  the 
native  trees  of  New  England,  87  in  all, 
are  figured  with  leaves  and  fruit.  The 
information  given  is  compact,  scientific 
and  trustworthy,  and  the  book  will  be 
found  a  very  useful  vade  mecum  for  stu- 
dents and  lovers  of  our  forest  trees.  For- 
tunately the  range  of  trees  is  so  wide 
that  the  book  will  practically  supply  all 
needed  guidance  for  the  study  of  the 
trees  of  all  our  Eastern  States  north  of 
Virginia. 

J« 

The    Making    of  a    Country  Home.     By  J.   P. 

Mowbray.     New  York  :     Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  ^1.50. 

A  delightfully  made  up  book,  and  it 
undertakes  to  discuss  one  of  the  chief 
problems  of  the  day.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, escaped  a  certain  degree  of  smart 
writing,  of  which  we  have  quite  too 
much,  whenever  the  question  of  a  coun- 
try life  is  under  discussion.  The  pictures 
drawn  of  farmers  are  conventional  and 
largely  untrue.  The  farmer  type  is  in  no 
way  a  subject  of  ridicule  or  comical  re- 
marks. Nor  is  it  quite  true  that  all  city 
people  who  undertake  to  make  for  them- 
selves country  homes,  must  blunder  about 
as  models  of  ignorance  and  stupidity.  It 
is  a  fact  that  most  of  these  people  are 
recent  editions  of  Babes  in  the  Woods, 
and  need  a  good  deal  of  education  in 
regard  to  the  simplest  matters  pertaining 
to  the  land.  The  story  told  in  this  book 
claims  to  be  the  record  of  an  ordinary 
man's  experience  and  his  success  while 
trying  to  make  a  home  for  himself  in  the 
country.  The  writer  professes  to  have 
kept  his  narrative  close  to  actual  facts ; 
but  we  still  think  that  a  book  which 
held  absolutely  to  facts,  and  was  in  no 
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way  brought  into  relation  to  romance  or 
novel  writing,  would  be  more  attractive 
to  the  public  and  more  useful.  The  vol- 
ume contains,  however,  a  great  deal  that 
is  of  value.  It  is  pretty  well  punctuated 
with  passages  that  are  keen  and  incisive 
and  worth  remembering. 

"  Enterprise  is  far  more  bewildering  than 
capital." — "  The  young  couple  sat  for  two 
hours  solemnly  considering  their  future,  and 
the  possibility  of  escaping  from  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  a  genteel  doom." — "  Agriculture  had 
not  parted  company  with  landscape.  Most  of 
the  houses  that  he  passed  were  separated  by 
long  and  often  half-wild  tracts.  But  there 
were  comfortable,  unpretentious  and  unmis- 
takably country  houses,  half  hidden  by  old 
trees,  and  wearing  heavy  veils  of  Virginia 
creeper  and  wild  trumpet  honeysuckle. 
Nearly  always  they  were  inclosed  by  old  gar- 
dens, in  which  phlox  and  lady's  slipper  and 
tansy  were  conspicuously  mixed." 

He  has  the  true  idea  when  he  comes 
upon  a  beautiful  landscape,  for  he  asks, 
"  I  wonder  what  this  view  is  worth." 
The  new  suburbanite  will  first  of  all  ap- 
preciate the  beautiful.  This  is  the  heri- 
tage he  will  bring  out  from  the  city.  It 
will  be  his  contribution  to  country  life, 
which  has  been  too  much  a  devotion  to 
the  useful. 

J« 

Industrial  Evolution.  By  Carl  Biicher.  Trans- 
lated from  the  third  German  edition  by  S. 
Morley  Wickett.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  ;g2.oo. 

A  collection  of  ten  socio-economic  es- 
says by  the  learned  professor  of  politi- 
cal economy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  translation  of 
Dr.  Biicher  into  English.  It  can  safely 
be  predicted,  however,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  last ;  for  such  work  must  win  its  way 
among  students,  and  further  translations 
will  be  demanded.  His  object  in  these 
essays  is  to  trace  the  main  lines  of  in- 
dustrial evolution  from  primitive  times 
to  the  present.  It  is  a  task  which  de- 
mands the  collection  of  a  multitude  of 
facts  and  the  employment  of  a  rigor- 
ously scientific  method  in  handling  them. 
Dr.  Biicher  has  at  hand  both  the  facts 
and  the  method,  and  his  task  is  sat- 
isfactorily accomplished.  There  is  this 
criticism,  however,  to  be  made  of  the 
title:  It  is  misleading  in  implying  the 
work  to  be  a  general  treatise,  whereas, 
except  for  the  first  two  chapters,  it  is  a 
history  of  merely  German  industrial  de- 


velopment. Chapter  I  inquires  into  the 
general  assumption  that  man  has  an  in- 
herent "  economic  nature  "  belonging  to 
no  other  living  creature.  His  conclusion 
is  adverse ;  he  finds  no  sign  of  such  a 
characteristic  in  the  lowest  of  primitive 
peoples,  and  argues  that  mankind  has 
acquired  it,  slowly  and  gradually.  Chap- 
ter II  summarizes  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  tribes  somewhat  more  advanced, 
and  Chapter  III  traces  the  development 
in  Germany  of  the  three  stages  of  house- 
hold, town  and  national  economy.  Chap- 
ters IV  and  V  survey  the  general  con- 
ditions of  industrial  systems.  The  re- 
maining chapters  deal  with  more  partic- 
ular phases  of  industrial  processes.  A 
study  of  "  The  Genesis  of  Journalism  " 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  book.  It  is  a  volume  which  no  stu- 
dent of  economics  can  afford  to  pass  by. 


A  Short  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
By  James  K.  Hasmer.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^1.20. 

To  make  a  short  history  of  a  large 
subject  is  not  in  itself  the  easiest  of  things 
to  accomplish.  To  make  it  also  both 
reasonably  reliable  and  highly  interest- 
ing IS  a  still  more  difficult  task.  Yet  this 
is  what  Mr,  Hosmer  has  succeeded  in 
doing.  The  story  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  time  the  first 
white  man  cast  his  weary  yet  hopeful 
eyes  over  its  tawny  flood  until  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  is  the  story  of  a 
romance  more  thrilling  in  its  facts  than 
is  the  invention  of  any  romance.  The 
writer  "  believes  that  his  best  qualifica- 
tion for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  "  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  close 
upon  its  border,  and  had  his  memory 
charged  with  what  has  happened  there 
during  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  genera- 
tions. To  this  knowledge,  which  came 
by  absorption,  Mr.  Hosmer  has  added  no 
little  supplementary  information  which 
his  command  as  Librarian  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Li- 
brary has  enabled  him  to  accumulate. 
He  is  naturally  and  justifiably  enthusias- 
tic, and  tho  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
refuse  entire  assent  to  some  of  his  con- 
clusions, it  is  so  slightly  that  this  dissent 
does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  our 
thorough  admiration  of  the  little  book. 
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ScRiBNERS  have  published  three  volumes 
of  George  Meredith  in  their  new  pocket  edi- 
tion. 

...."Eminent  Actors  in  Their  Homes,"  by 
Margherita  Arlina  Hamm  (James  Pott  &  Co.), 
will  be  an  interesting  addition  to  the  literature 
•of  the  stage.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  por- 
tray the  domestic  life  of  the  more  famous 
players  of  the  land  and  to  sketch  their  tastes 
in  art,  music,  study,  science  and  general  cul- 
ture. 

....Benjamin  Franklin  Stevens,  the  biblio- 
grapher, died  at  his  residence  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, on  March  6th.  Mr.  Stevens,  who  was 
familiarly  known  as  "  the  father  of  the  Ameri- 
can colony,"  had  been  engaged  with  a, staff  of 
assistants  for  thirty  years  in  making  a  chron- 
ological and  alphabetical  index  of  American 
papers  in  England,  France,  Holland  and  Spain. 
During  that  time  he  made  facsimiles  of  over 
2,000  historical  manuscripts  in  European 
archives. 

....The  incorporators  of  the  new  Authors' 
Club  of  Philadelphia  have  met  and  everything 
promises  that  the  society  will  soon  be  in  good 
running  order.  It  was  decided  to  admit  not 
only  authors,  publishers  and  editors  of  literary 
magazines,  but  also  illustrators  and  writers  of 
text-books  on  medicine  and  jurisprudence. 
The  committee  on  building  has  secured  a 
thirty-day  option  on  a  dwelling  house  at  1218 
Chancellor  Street.  Among  the  incorporators 
are :  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  Craige  Townsend  Lippincott,  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady,  Walter  Lippincott,  Francis 
H.  Williams,  Francis  Churchill  Williams,  John 
Luther  Long,  Owen  Wister,  Joseph  H.  Coates, 
Edward  W.  Bok,  Henry  T.  Coates.  The  new 
organization  will  probably  be  called  "  The 
Franklin  Head." 

. ..  .We  take  the  following  from  the  current 
issue  of  the  London  Academy:  "  The  new- 
•editionette  is  one  of  the  most  successful  lit- 
erary manufactures  of  the  day.  Our  table  is 
strewn  with  the  books  which  no  gentleman's 
waistcoat  pocket  should  be  without.  It  used 
to  be  '  library,'  and  library  editions  are  still 
produced.  But  these  are  usually  '  limited,' 
while  the  pocket-editionette  is  produced  to 
meet  the  largest  demand  that  can  be  secured. 
These  small  books  are  very  handy,  very  dain- 
ty to  look  at;  but  are  they  quite  satisfying? 
Does  not  good  literature  associate  itself  most 
fitly  with  certain  standards  of  size  and  weight? 
We  think  it  does,  and  that  in  the  end  the 
works  of  the  masters  are  best  read  in  the 
octavo  sizes.  In  duodecimo  you  do  but  nibble 
them.  For  the  new  duodecimos  are  by  no 
means  the  '  dear  and  dumpy  twelves '  of  the 
old  time.  As  they  are  small,  so  are  they  thin. 
They  seem  .the  pastry  of  reading  and  the 
trinkets  of  culture." 


Pebbles 

Why  not  be  eccentric  by  praising  peo- 
ple? Why  is  it  that  every  one  looks  uglier  in 
winter? — Atchison  Globe. 

The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Squabble. 

He  thought  he  saw  a  mystery, 

A  new  Rosetta  stone. 
He  looked  and  saw  n.  cipher  which 

Has  recently  been  shown. 
"  The  same  old  dish  again,"  he  said ; 
"  I  thought  we  cleaned  the  bone." 

— London  Outlook. 

. . . . "  What  have  you  ever  done  to  deserve 
the  office  to  which  you  aspire  ?  "  asked  the  vot- 
er. "  Nothing,"  answered  the  candidate, 
frankly.  "  If  I  had  ever  done  anything  to 
thoroughly  qualify  me  for  so  important  a  po- 
sition, I  could  probably  make  a  great  deal  more 
money  as  a  private  citizen." — Washington 
Star. 

....An  Irishman  has  summed  up  the  me- 
teorological year  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June  and  November; 

From  January  up  to  May 

The  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one 

Without  a  blessed  gleam  of  sun ; 

And  if  any  of  them  had  two-and-thirty 

They'd  be  just  as  wet  and  twice  as  dirty. 
— Evening  Post. 

. ..  .Little  Georgie  was  taken  by  his  aunt  to 
see  the  newcomer,  aged  one  day.  He  was  duly 
and  profoundly  impressed  with  the  specimen, 
and  asked  where  the  little  brother  came  from. 
"  God  sent  it,"  answered  the  aunt,  reverently. 
The  answer  made  a  deep  impression  on  Little 
Georgie,  for  that  afternoon  he  was  seen  out  in 
the  backyard  gazing  up  into  the  deep  blue  sky 
and  spreading  his  diminutive  apron  expectant- 
ly as  he  said :  "  Dear  God,  please  throw  me 
one  down,  too." — Troy  Press. 

When  all  the  world  is  Morgan's,  lad,  and  all 

the  sea  between; 
And  every  lamb  a  Sage,  lad,  and  every  lass  a 

Green ; 
Then  hey   for   automobile,   lad,   and   to   Wall 

Street  away ; 
Young  bulls  must  make  their  pile,  lad,  or  bears 

may  have  their  day. 

When  all  the  oil  is  Rockefeller's,  and  all  the 

stocks  are  Hill's; 
And  all  the  railways  Vanderbilt's,  or  Gould's, 

or  D.  O.  Mills'; 
To  England  in  your  airship,  lad,  of  Schwab 

and  Yerkes  the  peer ; 
God  grant  you  find  a  billion  there,  to  found 

a  college  here. 

—Life. 
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The    Democratic    baity 

A  STRAW  from  Mississippi  shows 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in  South- 
ern poHtics.  The  Legislature  of  that 
State  has  adopted,  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote,  what  is  called  a  resolution 
(altho  it  is  really  a  succession  of  pre- 
ambles) in  favor  of  an  alliance  between 
the  Democrats  of  the  South  and  those  of 
the  Northwest.  The  construction  of  the 
sentences  is  curiously  involved,  and  in 
the  matter  of  grammar  it  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired;  but  there  is  ex- 
pressed with  unmistakable  emphasis  a 
yearning  for  union  with  the  States  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  following 
complimentary  terms: 

"  In  the  section  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  there 
is  presented  a  homogeneous  population,  led 
and  marshaled  by  the  highest  types  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  sagacity,  and  the  most 
amazing  aggregation  of  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence that  has  occurred  in  the  whole  history 
of  man.  This  section  has  untold  millions  of 
idle  capital  for  industrial  development  and  ex- 
pansion, while  in  the  Southern  States  there 
are  boundless  natural  resources  being  neg- 
lected for  the  want  of  ready  capital  for  their 
development  and  utilization." 

"  In  the  years  to  come,"  the  Legislature 
goes  on  to  say,  "  we  stand  ready  to  march 
with  them  in  the  processions  of  prog- 
ress," to  "  assist  them  in  voting  down  is- 
sues calculatef*  to  impair  public  confi- 
dence," and  to  "  maintain  at  whatever 
cost  the  paramount  supremacy  of  the 
Federal  flag."  It  also  sees  the  following 
glowing  vision  of  results: 

"  Under  the  beneficent  auspices  of  this  fra- 
ternal policy  the  South  will  enjoy  every  pos- 
sible advantage,  and  carve  out  in  the  future 
a  career  of  social,  material  and  intellectual 
splendor  that  not  even  an  imaginary  limit 
can  be  assigned  where  they  will  come  to  a 
standstill." 

In  this  way  the  Democrats  of  Mississippi 
cut  loose  from  Bryan  and  the  Populist 
Democrats  of  the  Northwest,  and  make 
overtures  for  union  with  the  wealth  and 
sagacity  of  the  Northeast.  If  the  other 
Southern  States  should  do  likewise,  and 
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permit  the  Northeast  to  make  the  na- 
tional platform,  we  should  see  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  reorganized  upon  a  new 
basis. 

In  the  last  two  campaigns  the  South 
has  taken  its  electoral  votes  to  a  very 
poor  market.  Now,  the  melting  away  of 
Populism  under  the  sun  of  prosperity, 
together  with  the  disagreeable  memories 
of  two  defeats,  affords  an  inviting  oppor- 
tunity for  a  return  to  the  old  alliance 
with  the  Democrats  of  the  Northeast,  the 
only  one  by  means  of  which  the  South 
has  ever  gained  anything. 

This  movement  in  Mississippi  may 
come  to  nothing.  But  if  it  should  lead 
to  a  combination  of  the  South  and  the 
Northeast,  with  an  agreement  giving 
control  of  the  platform  to  ex-Senator 
Hill  and  those  who  stand  with  him,  what 
would  be  the  paramount  issues  of  the 
Democratic  Party  ?  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  all  proj- 
ects for  currency  inflation  would  be  laid 
aside.  This  would  be  done  with  some 
diplomacy,  but  still  so  positively  that  the 
party  would  no  longer  be  handicapped 
by  the  burden  imposed  upon  it  by  the  sil- 
verites.  Imperialism  could  not  be  made 
a  paramount  or  even  a  distinct  issue. 
The  nation  knows  that  the  Republicans 
are  not  imperialists.  With  respect  to  the 
whole  Philippine  problem  the  two  great 
parties  are  not  now  widely  separated. 
The  addition,  last  week,  to  the  pendmg 
Philippine  government  bills  of  provi- 
sions (approved  by  the  Administration) 
for  the  election  of  a  popular  Assembly 
and  of  three  Filipino  delegates,  shows 
that  the  policy  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  that  of  enlightened  Democrats  are 
on  converging  lines.  The  nagging  and 
narrow  criticism  of  a  Teller  or  a  Till- 
man does  not  afford  a  good  basis  for  a 
paramount  issue  in  a  national  platform. 
To  warn  the  American  people  now 
against  an  impending  loss  of  their  liber- 
ties through  "  militarism  "  is  to  offend 
their  common  sense. 

None  of  these  things  would  stand  at 
the  top  of  a  platform  made  by  North- 
eastern Democrats  with  the  consent  and 
aid  of  a  submissive  and  expectant  South. 
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nor  would  the  party  declare  war  upon 
the  great  corporations  in  which  are  seen 
that  "  amazing  aggregation  of  wealth  " 
and  those  "  highest  types  of  American 
enterprise  and  sagacity  "  which  excite  the 
admiration  and  the  longing  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Legislature. 

The  paramount  issue  in  a  Democratic 
platform  made  by  such  a  combination 
would  be  tariff  reform.  Many  will  say 
that  the  selection  of  it  for  the  first  place 
would  be  an  instance  of  folly  in  politics. 
But  under  certain  conditions  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  making  a  campaign  chiefly 
on  this  question,  would  be  a  very 
formidable  antagonist  of  the  Republi- 
cans. The  recent  growth  of  great  com- 
binations of  manufacturers,  and  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  persons  directly  in- 
terested in  the  making  or  the  operations 
of  them,  tend  to  excite  public  sentiment 
against  the  protective  laws  under  which 
great  profits  have  been  obtained.  The 
concentration  of  power  in  the  railway 
world,  to  some  extent  connected  in  the 
public  mind  with  these  industrial  opera- 
tions, tends  to  excite  opposition  to  privi- 
leges granted  by  statute.  Everybody 
knows  that  in  many  of  its  parts  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  has  been  outgrown  by  indus- 
tries for  the  protection  of  which  it  was 
enacted,  and  that  in  some  instances  the 
tariff  rates  no  longer  needed  for  protec- 
tion are  used  to  the  disadvantage  of 
American  consumers. 

A  party  that  had  45^  per  cent,  of  the 
popular  vote  in  1900  might,  under  intelli- 
gent direction,  with  a  modern  and  civil- 
ized platform,  in  which  tariff  reform  and 
allied  economic  questions  should  stand 
at  the  top,  give  the  Republicans  a  hard 
fight  at  the  polls,  and  might  even  defeat 
them. 

On  this  tariff  issue,  with  others  re- 
lated to  it  skillfully  added,  a  combination 
of  the  South  with  the  Northeast  would 
probably  cause  no  loss  of  votes  in  the 
West,  where  the  defection  of  some 
Bryanites  would  be  made  good  by  the 
accession  of  Republicans  who  are  now 
chafing  under  the  bonds  of  the  Dingley 
law. 

It  may  be  that  such  a  combination  will 
not  be  made ;  and  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  Democrats  would  not  be 
able  to  improve  their  opportunity  if  such 
a  union  should  be  completed.  But  it  is 
among   the   possibilities,   and    the    party 


might  be  harmonized  upon  the  basis  we 
have  mentioned.  The  extreme  protec- 
tionists of  the  Republican  party,  by  kill- 
ing all  the  reciprocity  treaties  w^hich 
President  McKinley  negotiated,  and  by 
an  exhibition  of  narrow  selfishness  and 
greed  in  the  unseemly  contest  over  the 
duty  on  Cuban  sugar,  are  continually 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Northern 
Democratic  politicians,  who  are  striving 
to  obtain  the  submissive  support  of  a 
solid  South,  and  whose  avowed  purpose 
is  to  make  the  tariff  issue  paramount. 

Harvard  and  Henry 

Probably  every  reader  of  the  daily 
press  has  asked  the  question  whether  it 
was  fully  in  accord  with  scholastic  pro- 
prieties for  Harvard  University  to  be- 
stow the  decree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon 
Prince  Henry. 

This  may  be  instantly  admitted,  that 
as  a  bare  man  and  scholar,  with  all  his 
decorations  off,  as  Cailyle's  "  Sartor  Re- 
sartus  "  taught  us  to  look  at  men,  this 
Henry  was  very  likely  less  of  a  scholar, 
less  competent  to  be  a  teacher,  whether 
of  laws  or  of  seamanship,  than  some  of 
the  diplomatists  and  naval  officers  who 
accompanied  him.  Beyond  question  it 
was  the  Prince  rather  than  the  man 
whom  Harvard  honored. 

Now,  to  honor  a  statesman  is  quite 
proper.  "  Honor  the  king "  is  biblical 
good  sense.  Harvard  has  done  it  every 
year.  The  line  of  Massachusetts  govern- 
ors who  have  been  give  the  degree, 
not  to  speak  of  Presidents,  includes  not 
a  few  men  who  would  not  have  been 
chosen  merely  for  what  they  were  in 
themselves.  Harvard  refused  to  give 
the  degree  to  a  governor  who  personally 
most  deserved  it  for  his  extraordinary 
ability  and  attainments,  but  this  snub 
had  special  grounds  in  the  case  of  Benja- 
min Butler.  Other  moderate  m.en  in  the 
governor's  chair  have  been  given  the 
honor  without  question  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  a  most  admirable  address  Presi- 
dent Eliot  offered  what  might  seem  a 
needed  apologia  for  the  action  of  the 
university.  He  said  little,  for  there  was 
little  to  say,  of  Prince  Henry's  own 
scholarly  attainments,  but  he  spoke 
warmly  of  the  debt  which  this  country 
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owes  to  the  scholarship  of  Germany ;  and 
with  an  aptness  addressed  more  to  his 
American  than  his  German  hearers  he  re- 
called the  worth  to  us  of  Prince  Henry's 
English  grandmother  rather  than  the 
w'orth  to  Germany  of  his  Prussian  grand- 
father. It  was,  of  course,  what  Carlyle 
calls  clothes  that  President  Eliot  talked 
about,  but  they  were  fine  clothes,  and 
they  were  worn  well  by  a  worthy  man. 
Harvard  paid  honor  to  a  great  and  mag- 
nificent and  learned  nation,  and  to  a  mul- 
titude of  its  citizens  living  in  this  coun- 
try, when  she  bestowed  her  highest 
scholastic  honor,  the  degree  now  reserved 
to  be  given  pro  causa  honoris,  upon  a 
Prince  who  has  captured  all  our  hearts, 
and  who  bears  a  German  degree  earned 
in  the  school  of  his  own  profession.  Har- 
vard needs  to  make  no  defense  of  her 
unusual  act  in  giving  the  doctorate  of 
laws  to  her  distinguished  visitor. 

The  Vulgarize. tion  of  Science 

The  current  number  of  The  Century 
contains  an  article  on  "  The  Nature  of 
Nerve  Impulse,"  with  the  sub-title,  "  A 
Physical  Explanation  of  One  of  the 
Phenomena  of  Life,"  which  is  so  over- 
done that  though  it  may  catch  the  ear 
of  the  unskillful  for  the  moment,  it  can- 
not but  make  the  judicious  grieve.  The 
author  of  the  article  is  himself  so  little 
confident  of  his  conclusions  that  he  warns 
the  public  "  they  must  be  accepted  with 
caution."  Why  are  such  inchoate  scien- 
tific views  presented  to  the  public  then? 
The  genuine  investigation  temperament 
as  we  know  it  in  the  history  of  science 
is  eminently  conservative  and  waits  for 
confirmation  and  helpful  criticism  before 
the  announcement  of  definite  results.  Are 
our  American  scientific  investigators 
about  to  change  all  this  and  rush  into 
print  as  soon  as  they  have  conceived  a 
new  theory?  We  are  proud  that  they 
have  not  done  it  in  the  past.  Perhaps 
nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  scientist  of 
reasonably  constructive  imagination  to 
formulate  a  new  scientific  theory ;  noth- 
ing is  more  difficult  than  to  demonstrate 
it.  It  is  precisely  the  difference  between 
the  conception  of  the  idea  for  a  poem 
and  its  adequate  expression.  The  poet, 
who  would  give  to  the  public  his  poetic 
idea,  however  beautiful  and  promising. 


in  its  crude  state  would  assure  the  neglect 
he  deserved. 

We  deprecated  the  premature  publica- 
tion of  such  merely  suggestive  but  ut- 
terly incomplete  scientific  data  as  are 
contained  in  this  article  some  two 
months  ago,  when  Professor  Matthews 
gave  to  the  newspaper  press  of  the  coun- 
try the  abstract  of  his  article.  Now  that 
we  have  his  authentic  account  of  what 
he  has  accomplished  we  can  only  em- 
phasize our  declaration  then  made  that 
such  publication  can  never  serve  the  in- 
terests of  true  science.  Some  of  the  crude 
statements  made  in  this  article  are  cal- 
culated to  bring  American  science  into 
disrepute.  The  logic  of  some  inferences 
is  almost  amusing.  Note  these  state- 
ments, supposed  to  flow  one  from  an- 
other : 

"  There  is  thus  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
that  stimulation  consists  in  the  passage  of 
the  colloids  of  the  nerve  towards  or  to  gelation. 
.  .  .  With  this  conclusion  established  isic^ 
the  action  of  anesthetics  is  readily  understood. 
.  .  .  Gelation  may  {.sic^  be  prevented  by 
the  anesthetics.  The  anesthetics  dissolve  fat. 
Overton  and  Meyer  found  that  the  anesthetiz- 
ing power  was  roughly  proportional  [«c]  to 
the  fat-dissolving  power  of  the  anesthetic. 
The  colloids  of  the  nerve  consist  of  fat  and 
albumin  compounds,  which  are  probably  Isic^ 
more  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  water 
than  in  water  alone." 

The  "  ready  understanding "  of  the 
action  of  anesthetics  then  depends  on  an 
assumption  for  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  (!)  on  the  observation 
of  a  "  rough  proportion  "  (whatever 
that  may  mean  in  science;  in  ordinary 
life  it  usually  means  inaccurate  observa- 
tion) between  anesthetizing  power  and 
fat-dissolving  power,  and  on  the  prob- 
ability that  nerve  colloids  are  more  solu- 
ble in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  water  than 
in  water  alone.  It  is  fortunate  that  phy- 
sicians do  not  administer  anesthetics  on 
any  such  unscientific  basis  as  this.  We 
are  assured,  however,  that  this  explana- 
tion "  is  not  a  mere  deduction,  but  rests 
on  well-substantiated  observation  by  Dar- 
win, Loeb,  Zoethant,  Budgett  and  me," 
and  then  we  have  the  enumeration  of 
some  well-known  observations  as  to  the 
effect  of  anesthetics  upon  protoplasm  in 
general. 

Professor  Matthews's  general  purpose 
is  to  show  the  application  of  the  ioniza- 
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tion  theory  to  living  protoplasm  and 
especially  to  nerve  cells.  Now,  the  ion- 
ization theory,  while  it  undoubtedly  is 
of  wonderful  scientific  value,  because  of 
its  suggestive  qualities,  is  as  yet  only  on 
trial.  The  English  periodical.  Nature, 
for  January  30,  1902,  contained  an  ab- 
stract of  an  article  of  over  50  pages,  by 
Louis  Kahlenberg,  in  the  Journal  of  Phys- 
ical Chemistry,  in  which  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  application  of  the 
theory  are  pointed  out.  Kahlenberg 
says  that  "  in  the  realm  of  physiology 
the  theory  does  not  represent  the  facts." 
Further : 

"  The  analogy  between  gases  and  solutions 
has  clearly  been  pressed  too  far,  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  reasoning  by  analogy  has  been 
forgotten.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  [ioniza- 
tion] theory  is  that  it  neglects  the  all-impor- 
tant role  of  the  solvent.  It  fails  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  solution  takes  place  because  of 
a  mutual  attraction  between  solute  and  solvent 
and  that  this  attraction  is  the  essence  of 
osmotic  pressure,  which  is  closely  related  to, 
if  not  absolutely  identical  with,  chemical 
affinity." 

Professor  Matthews's  application  of  the 
ionization  theory  to  neurology  assumes 
as  its  basis  just  this  most  disputed  point 
in  the  explanation  of  solutions.  When 
the  Professor,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
paper,  recapitulates  the  main  results, 
there  is  not  a  single  proposition  advanced 
that  is  either  not  doubtful  or  may  not 
eventually  receive  an  entirely  different 
interpretation. 

In  the  last  section  of  the  article — 
"  Probable  Practical  Results  " — we  have 
the  supreme  bid  for  popular  attention. 
It  is  said: 

"  It  looks  as  if  we  had  at  last  secured  a 
rational  basis  of  pharmacology.  If  the  poison- 
ous action  of  salts  is  due  to  the  electrical 
charges  their  particles  bear,  and  we  are  able 
to  offset  this  action  by  particles  with  the 
opposite  charge,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  poisonous  action  of  drugs  is 
also  so  caused  and  may  in  the  same  manner 
be  counteracted." 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  when 
we  have  learned  the  antidotes  for  poisons 
we  shall  be  able  to  use  them.  A  recent- 
ly published  Smithsonian  contribution  to 
knowledge  describes  some  experiments 
on  ionized  air.  This  is  a  cognate  phase 
of  ionization  applications.  The  author, 
Carl  Barus,  has  distinctly  added  to  pres- 


ent scientific  knowledge.  If,  because  of 
a  certain  relation  his  experiments  bear 
to  the  theory  of  color,  he  were  to  an- 
nounce that  the  whole  theory  of  color 
was  revolutionized,  and  then  proceed  to 
say  that  if  further  discoveries  should  be 
made  along  this  line  we  might  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  expensive 
methods  of  dyeing  could  be  replaced  by 
simple  ionization  of  the  material,  so  as  to 
convey  a  certain  color  impression,  then 
we  should  have  a  practical  conclusion 
entirely  analogous  to  this  one  of  the 
article  on  "  The  Nature  of  the  Nerve 
Impulse."  If  Mr.  Barus  did  so,  how- 
ever, it  is  doubtful  if  his  essay  would 
have  been  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Smithsonian. 

To  publish  unsettled  propositions  in 
science  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the 
public  is  to  vulgarize,  not  popularize, 
science.  Only  certain  and  well-demon- 
strated scientific  truths  should  seek  to 
be  popularized.  Sensationalism  and 
genuine  scientific  advance  are  hopelessly 
opposed  to  each  other. 

A    Critic  of  the  Sunday  School 

We  would  ask  the  careful  attention 
of  all  those  interested  in  Sunday  schools, 
Christian  Endeavor  societies,  Epworth 
Leagues  and  similar  religious  organiza- 
tions for  the  young  to  an  article  on  Sun- 
day school  and  Bible  teaching,  by  Presi- 
dent G.Stanley  Hall, of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  in  The  Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary of  December,  1901.  We  think  it  can 
be  understood  by  a  fairly  intelligent 
reader,  altho  one  uninstructed  in  the 
mouth-filling  technicalities  of  the  modern 
pedagogy  will  have  to  skip  the  strange 
words  with  which  it  is  peppered,  such  as 
"  psycho-pedagogics,"  "  psychogenesis," 
"  questionaire,"  "  artifact,"  "  altrocen- 
tric,"  "  efiferent  activities,"  "proleptic 
powers  "  and  occasionally  a  whole  sen- 
tence which  would  stump  a  university 
man,  like  this :  "  Pedagogical  de-divini- 
tizing  or  making  purgation  of  the  tra- 
ditional superhuman  factors  may  be 
hard ;"  but  even  so  there  will  be  enough 
left  to  set  him  seriously  thinking  whether 
he  might  not  learn  much  better  methods 
of  teaching  children  their  religion. 

Nowhere  have  we  seen  the  puerilities 
of  much  modern  Sunday  school  teaching 
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better  described.  The  worst  methods  of 
the  kindergarten  have  been  outdone  in 
Sunday  school  literature. 

"  One  requires  children  of  seven  or  eight  to 
memorize  the  '  six  S's  " — sin,  Savior,  salva- 
tion, sacrament,  sanctification  and  spiritualiza- 
tion,  which,  with  all  the  teacher's  glory,  can 
mean  little  more  than  abracadabra. 
Sheep's  wool  is  shown,  handled,  sheep  are 
drawn,  pictures  of  flocks  of  them  are  shown, 
and  symbolic  meanings  hinted  at,  altho  for 
the  child,  happily,  a  sheep  is  a  sheep  for  all 
that.  A  yoke  is  drawn  or  made  of  sticks,  a 
door,  a  heart,  a  rock,  an  anchor,  a  crown,  a 
cross,  wheat,  a  harp,  a  palm,  a  trumpet,  lamp, 
staff,  shield,  dove,  an  open  book;  the  word 
prayer  is  written  up,  down,  right  and  left,  a 
pyramid  with  twelve  steps,  each  of  which 
is  a  symbolic  quality.  One  intermediate  class 
is  required  to  memorize  nine  abstract  moral 
qualities  in  a  certain  order,  a  list  of  dates, 
.  .  .  various  crude  blackboard  drawings, 
with  ointment,  fish,  pearls,  lilies,  stars,  boats, 
groves,  pools,  and  so  on.  All  these  things 
are  offered  to  the  child  almost  at  random,  as 
if  in  hopes  that  the  good  Lord,  who  in  the 
beginning  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  will 
here  repeat  the  great  cosmic  ordering  in  each 
mind.  .  .  .  Nothing  could,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  better  calculated  to  disintegrate  the 
mind,  ...  to  sterilize  the  heart,  and  to 
give  the  natural  interest  which  the  child  feels 
in  religious  matters  immunity  against  its  in- 
fection by  vaccinating  with  doses  of  attenuated 
culture." 

How  then  would  Dr.  Hall  have  the 
child  taught?  The  young  child,  not  yet 
in  his  teens,  should  be  taught  especially 
the  Old  Testament  stories.  The  Old 
Testament  comes  before  the  New,  the 
law  before  the  gospel.  Of  course,  small 
children  will  be  taught  the  story  of  the 
Christmas  birth  and  the  crucifixion,  but 
their  chief  interest  will  naturally  be  in 
the  kind  of  tales  told  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, tales  of  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  of  David  and 
Goliath,  and  of  all  the  old  heroes  whose 
life  history  was  I^  the  heroic  period 
which  young  boys  admire.  They  will 
then  be  prepared  for  the  New  Testament, 
which  children  will  begin  to  appreciate 
as  they  approach  the  middle  teens  of 
adolescence.  It  is  then  that  the  youth 
begins  to  admire  sacrifice,  and  all  the 
forms  of  love,  and  can  be  wisely  directed 
to  accept  an  unreserved  devotion  to 
Jesus.  Dr.  Hall  would  not  have  a  child 
piety  forced  at  an  earlier  age  that  cannot 
understand  it. 


And  he  would  have  the  teaching  in- 
clude all  the  miracles  and  wonders,  with- 
out any  unnecessary  intrusion  of  doubt ; 
let  that  come  later  if  it  must.  Let  Jesus 
be  taught  as  the  man  Jesus,  as  the  Gos- 
pels show  him,  with  no  bungling  effort  tO' 
explicate  a  composite  half  God  and  half 
man  which  ruins  the  interest  of  the  child 
in  the  real  Jesus. 

We  have  touched  only  some  few 
points ;  all  are  worth  careful  attention. 
We  would  direct  especial  attention  to 
the  point  to  which  a  number  of  Dr.  Hall's 
pupils,  such  as  Starbuck  and  Leuba,  have 
given  much  study — namely,  the  supreme 
importance  of  fixing  the  religious  char- 
acter during  the  period  of  adolescence,, 
when  the  higher  altruistic  sentiments  are 
being  developed  as  the  boy  or  girl  be- 
gins to  look  outward  and  forward  and  to 
raise  serious  questions  of  duty  and  life. 
On  this  period  should  be  concentrated 
the  most  careful  and  intelligent  labor  of 
those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  aid  the 
birth  of  the  soul.  Before  that  period  of 
decision  comes  the  grounding  of  the  in- 
telligence in  the  great  epic  of  creation, 
and  Hebrew  history  and  the  story  of  re- 
demption. 

The  Top  and  the   Bottom 

We  want  to  give  our  heartiest  indorse- 
ment to  the  attempt  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington to  secure  an  endowment  of  not 
less  than  a  million  dollars  for  the  Tus- 
kegee  Institute,  and  to  Dr.  Frissell's  ap- 
peals for  a  similar  endowment  for 
Hampton  Institute.  Mr.  Washington 
says  well  that  as  it  costs  $110,000  a  year 
to  run  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  $60,- 
000  or  more  has  to  be  raised  annually 
by  the  special  appeals  of  one  person,  the 
condition  is  quite  too  precarious  whfch 
depends  on  one  man's  life  and  strength. 
Already  an  endowment  of  over  $273,000 
has  been  secured,  and  the  value  of  the 
plant  is  $370,000. 

The  appeal  is  one  that  easily  reaches 
the  heart  of  the  people.  It  is  for  the 
great  ignorant,  common  mass  of  the  ne- 
gro people.  It  does  not  offer  to  sup- 
ply preachers  and  lawyers  and  editors 
and  politicians,  nor  even  teachers  except 
of  a  humble  grade ;  but  it  does  propose 
to  teach  the  commonest  people,  who  rep- 
resent the  huge  mass,  how  to  be  farmers 
or   carpenters,   how   to   build   a   decent 
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house,  how  to  keep  out  of  debt,  how  to 
buy  a  farm,  how  to  be  self-respecting 
and  respectable.  All  this  appeals  easily 
and  rightfully  to  the  readiest  comprehen- 
sion of  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  that  so  able  and  de- 
voted a  leader  as  Mr.  Washington  has 
attracted  enthusiastic  supporters,  and  has 
collected  such  an  immense  sum  year  af- 
ter year.  It  represents  material  growth 
and  progress  that  can  be  seen.  It  is  ex- 
pensive, of  course,  for  shops  are  vastly 
more  costly  than  school  rooms,  but  it 
is  worth  the  large  cost  which  makes 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  far  the  most  ex- 
pensive, as  they  are  the  largest  and  best 
known, of  the  negro  schools  of  the  South, 
and  those  that  have  the  highest  favor 
with  their  white  neighbors. 

And  yet,  granting  all  this,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  largest  and 
most  persuasive  and  controlling  influence 
is  always  from  the  top  and  not  the  bot- 
tom. Advancement  comes  by  a  pull 
from  above,  much  more  than  by  a  push 
from  below.  The  academy  lifts  the  com- 
mon school ;  the  college  lifts  the  acad- 
emy ;  the  university  lifts  the  college,  and 
never  the  reverse.  The  influence  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  our  col- 
leges is  an  illustration,  and  was  frankly 
admitted  the  other  day  by  the  President 
of  Harvard. 

Now  colored  people  are  just  like  white 
people  in  this  respect — except  that,  as  ed- 
ucation is  at  so  low  an  ebb  among  them, 
their  educated  men  have  a  greater  pro- 
portionate influence  than  among  white 
people.  Mr.  Washington  understands 
and  freely  acknowledges  this.  He  mar- 
ries a  college  graduate,  selects  college 
graduates  for  his  teachers,  and  sends  his 
son  and  daughter  to  college.  That  is 
right  and  wise,  for  the  broad  influence, 
transcending  the  local,  must  come  from 
higher  institutions  than  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee,  and  fortunately  much  less  ex- 
pensive. There  is  no  need  to  fear  that 
these  colleges,  some  of  which  bear  the 
unfortunate  designation  of  university,  as 
do  other  humble  colleges  in  the  North, 
will  overeducate  their  pupils.  The  high- 
est of  them  all,  Howard  University,  at 
Washington,  lacks  a  year  of  the  curric- 
ulum of  a  New  England  college,  and 
the  best  of  the  rest,  such  as  Fisk.  At- 
lanta and  Shaw,  lack  two  years.  Their 
ablest  graduates  need  to  come  to  a  North- 
ern college  to  graduate  over  again.     The 


best  of  them  need  to  have  an  enlarged 
course,  for  the  best  education  is  never 
too  good  for  a  negro  or  a  white  man. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage  to  a 
colored  college  in  the  South  that  it  is 
supported  by  a  benevolent  society,  as 
nearly  all  of  them  are.  They  are  lumped 
together,  half  a  dozen  of  them,  perhaps, 
in  the  society's  reports, and  no  one  makes 
a  special  strong  appeal  for  aid  and  en- 
dowment, altho  they  are  doing  far  the 
most  useful  work  done  for  the  negroes 
of  the  South.  Not  one  of  them  has  such 
an  endowment  as  Hampton  or  Tuskegee, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  yet  so  ambitious 
as  to  think  of  looking  for  a  million  dol- 
lars. We  know  that  Gammon  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  of  Atlanta,  has  an  endow- 
ment of  $562,000,  but  that  is  only  for 
Methodist  theological  students,  and  not 
for  general  education.  Talladega  Col- 
lege may  have  about  $110,000  endow- 
ment, and  Atlanta  University  $40,000 
and  Fisk  University  as  much  ;  Clark  Uni- 
versity has  $175,000,  Leland  has  $118,- 
000  and  Shaw  $31,000,  but  hardly  any 
other  institution  for  negro  education  has 
as  much  as  $10,000  of  permanent  funds. 

In  the  North,  as  in  the  South,  the  insti- 
tutions that  gave  a  practical  and  indus- 
trial education  are  having  an  extraordi- 
nary popularity.  Such  are  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute, of  Brooklyn  ;  the  Drexel  Institute, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Armour  Insti- 
tute, of  Chicago.  Of  course,  they  are  of 
a  very  much  higher  grade  than  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee,  but  they  show  into  what 
these  latter  institutions  must  grow.  Ar- 
mour Institute,  it  is  now  announced,  is 
to  become  an  integral  part  of  Chicago 
University  and  receive  additional  mil- 
lions, and  develop,  we  suppose,  into  a 
great  college  of  technology  of  the  high- 
est grade.  It  illustrates  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  top 
and  not  the  bottom  from  which  power 
comes.  Commercial  "  colleges "  and 
trade  schools  are  admirable,  but  for  wide 
influence  the  student  must  seek  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  departments  of  finance  and 
economics  in  our  universities,  or  of  elec- 
tricity and  engineering  in  our  highest 
schools  of  technolog^^  We  should  take 
comparatively  little  interest  in  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee  if  we  did  not  see  in  them 
the  promise  of  something  much  higher 
than  they  now  give,  even  the  highest ; 
just  as  we  value  the  colleges  of  the  South, 
white  and  black,  less  for  what  they  now 
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are  than  for  what  they  will  be  when  they 
shall  have  acquired  a  generous  endow- 
ment. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Telephone 

The  farmer  has  rapidly  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  telephone. 
The  number  of  these  'phones  now 
in  use  in  isolated  farmhouses  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  not  much  less  than  one  million. 
A  recent  telegram  from  a  town  in  Texas 
says :  "  Strawberry  growers  in  this  town 
have  had  over  one  hundred  telephones 
put  up  to  facilitate  handling  the  crop 
next  spring."  It  is  difficult  to  grasp  in 
the  imagination  the  change  that  is  being 
wrought.  The  experimental,  home-made 
lines  that  were  first  constructed,  on  trees, 
and  hitched  to  fence  posts,  were  of  some 
value  as  showing  the  farmer  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  communal  service ; 
and  they  whetted  the  desire  for  some- 
thing better.  The  isolated  ruralist  felt 
safer  when  he  could  call  a  neighbor  in 
case  of  trouble  or  sudden  sickness.  It 
gave  the  women  some  consolation  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  each  other,  and  to  swap 
homely  news.  Ambition  was  waking, 
however,  for  world,  contact.  After  some 
time  it  was  found  that  these  simple 
'phones  were  saving  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work.  Miles  of  travel  were  avoided.  A 
'phone  connection  with  the  post  office 
was  cheaper  than  traveling  every  day  on 
a  doubtful  errand,  for  an  important  let- 
ter. Slowly  came  the  conviction  that 
knowledge  was  power.  The  remote  gar- 
dener or  orchardist  could  communicate 
with  the  market,  and  learn  to  a  certainty 
the  value  of  any  one  of  his  crops.  Spec- 
ulators lost  their  advantage.  "  Middle- 
men are  losing  heart.  We  are  getting 
into  communication  with  the  market. 
The  consumer  is  reached  directly.  We 
are  at  last  getting  the  real  value  of  our 
goods." 

The  farmer  will  never  again  sell  his 
apples  for  a  dollar  a  barrel,  while  the 
purchaser  within  twenty-four  hours  re- 
sells them  for  three  times  that  amount. 
Prices  to  consumers  may  have  advanced 
on  some  things ;  but  they  get  their  goods 
directly  from  the  growers,  and  hold  them 
accountable.  The  secret  of  right  farming 
is  to  bring  producer  and  consumer  to- 
gether.    A   perceptible   improvement   is 


also  seen  in  the  grading  of  goods  that  are 
placed  on  the  market ;  and  there  is  an  evi- 
dent increase  of  responsibility  felt  by 
the  grower  and  seller.  Having  won  his 
market,  he  desires  to  hold  it;  and  this 
market  is  to  him  something  very  definite. 
When  sales  were  made  to  speculators  he 
felt  no  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
to  the  consumer;  nor  was  there  a  desire 
to  please  the  purchaser.  Little  good- 
will existed  between  the  parties.  Some 
of  the  States,  including  New  York,  have 
passed  laws  forbidding  any  municipality 
from  denying  farmers  and  orchardists 
direct  access  to  consumers.  Anything, 
except  loads  of  hay  and  straw,  may  have 
free  use  of  the  streets,  and  shall  not  be 
prevented  from  visiting  houses.  This 
abolishes  all  those  ordinances  which  tax 
the  farmer  for  the  use  of  city  streets,  or 
compel  him  to  hold  his  perishable  goods 
in  market  places,  to  await  possible  buy- 
ers. Commission  dealers  will  hereafter 
have  no  oppressive  advantages.  They 
cannot  import  by  rail  farm  produce  and 
garden  fruits  from  a  distance,  where  the 
markets  are  glutted  and  the  prices  are 
low,  and  at  the  same  time  bar  out  local 
producers  from  fair  competition.  Farm- 
ers report  that  their  profits  are  much  in- 
creased, and  that  the  ease  and  pleasure  of 
marketing  is  at  least  not  decreased.  In 
many  cases  the  country  producer  reaches 
the  city  consumer  by  'phone.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  lines  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  consumer  to  order 
from  the  country  whatever  supplies  he 
may  need. 

The  improvement  in  lines  began  some 
five  years  ago ;  but  it  still  remains  a  fact 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  rural  service 
is  not  equal  to  town  service.  Farmers 
were  not  ready  for  the  outlay  involved, 
until  they  could  see  to  a  certainty  the 
profit  as  well  as  the  social  advantage. 
The  poles  in  many  cases  are  still  trees, 
while  the  instruments  are  old-fashioned 
and  inferior.  Country  lines  hereafter 
should  be  built  after  the  best  engineering 
methods,  and  of  the  best  material.  The 
latest  inventions  should  be  used,  and  cop- 
per wire  employed.  Where  circuits  are 
established  six  houses  should  be  the  max- 
imum to  constitute  a  single  group.  The 
equipment  should  be  fully  equal  to  the 
best  used  in  the  villages. 

But  at  all  times  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind   that,  while   local   advantages   will 
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be  first  apparent  and  of  the  highest  value 
at  the  farm,  in  a  short  time  the  farmer 
will  place  ahead  of  this  his  long-  dis- 
tance service.  Community  privileges 
and  the  creation  of  the  new  social  group- 
ing will  for  a  while  astonish  and  satisfy ; 
but  the  possessor  of  a  telephone  will  soon 
look  beyond  this  to  the  market  advan- 
tages, and  to  the  fact  that  he  is  brought 
out  of  isolation  into  the  wide,  wide  world. 
Five  years  ago  no  telephone  service  of 
any  kind  could  be  secured  in  the  coun- 
try. Where  branches  of  the  great  main 
lines  were  allowed,  the  charges  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  but  the  most 
wealthy.  The  construction  was  held  to 
be  a  poor  business  investment  as  soon  as 
they  parted  with  the  larger  towns.  Agri- 
culture was  not  appreciated,  nor  were  its 
interests  consulted.  This  was  a  financial 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany which  held  the  field. 

New  services  for  the  rural  telephone 
are  constantly  being  devised.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  advantageous  is  the 
"  News  service."  Every  evening  at 
seven  o'clock  all  the  farmers  in  a  group, 
or  in  a  circuit  of  groups,  take  their  stand 
at  the  telephone.  There  will  be  a  ring, 
and  then  the  opening  call,  "  Good  even- 
ing !  now  keep  quiet !  It  is  one  minute 
and  a  half  after  seven  o'clock  by  the  reg- 
ulator." Every  farmer  at  once  regulates 
his  watch  or  his  clock.  When  this  is  done 
the  call  comes  again :  "  Weather  indica- 
tions for  the  next  thirty-six  hours  are 
'  Cooler  and  cloudy,  with  probable 
rains ; '  or  '  Weather  clear  and  warm- 
er.' "  Then  come  market  quotations.  The 
price  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  butter, 
chickens,  eggs,  apples  and  whatever  else 
the  farmer  may  have  in  season  is  an- 
nounced. Then  come  news  items,  such 
as  constitute  the  main  head  lines  of  news- 
papers. A  concise  story  of  international 
affairs,  reaching  around  the  world,  is 
given.  Local  news,  with  a  spicing  of 
gossip,  is  added.  The  death  of  President 
McKinley  was  known  in  farmhouses  ten 
miles  from  market  towns  almost  as  soon 
as  in  our  cities.  It  generally  takes  a 
half  hour  before  this  news  service  is  com- 
pleted for  the  day.  It  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible to  add  political  chat,  or  religious 
news.  Questions  are  always  in  order, 
and  are  answered  before  the  service  is 
closed.  It  is  believed  that  this  sort  of 
service  will  increase  so  that  it  will  cover 


the  whole  country  within  the  next  few 
years.  There  will  be  county  services  and 
State  services.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that, 
in  some  parts  of  the  West,  editors  are 
anticipating  the  change  in  news  service 
and  are  inaugurating  a  newspaper  sys- 
tem without  the  paper — that  is,  they  will 
distribute  the  news  by  wire.  Some  of 
the  more  advanced  farmers  of  the  prairie 
States,  not  content  with  the  outside  serv- 
ice, have  more  or  less  wires  run  across 
their  large  farms,  so  as  to  keep  up  com- 
munication between  the  different  work- 
ers in  the  dissevered  orchards  and  fields 
and  the  house  and  barn.  Where  wire 
fences  are  in  order,  the  top  strand  of 
wire  is  insulated  and  made  to  serve  with 
two  instruments. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  Govern- 
ment ownership?  The  Independent 
firmly  believes  in  it.  That  is  a  problem 
for  the  near  future,  however.  For  the 
immediate  present  we  need  full  play  of 
individualism  for  all  sorts  of  experiment 
and  enterprise.  Just  now  comes  the  re- 
port of  a  rude  but  successful  effort  at 
wireless  telephony.  This  is  believed  by 
experts  to  be  our  next  move.  One  of  the 
most  complete  independent  telephone  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  began  with  the 
effort  of  a  country  physician  to  communi- 
cate with  his  patients  without  riding  long 
distances  in  the  night.  These  independ- 
ent systems  are  now  coalescing  and  form- 
ing a  fellowship  that  will  make  the  whole 
land  a  home.  Government  control  will 
follow  as  a  natural  evolution ;  just  how 
or  when  we  need  not  forecast.  It  cannot 
be  forced.  The  Independent  reiterates, 
"  What  our  Government  has  done  in 
the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  it  can  do 
in  the  United  States." 

From   Science  to   Philosophy 

The  establishment  of  a  new  journal, 
Annalen  der  Natur philosophic,  by  Wil- 
helm  Ostwald,  is  an  indication  of  a 
change  in  the  atitude  of  prominent  scien- 
tists toward  the  problems  of  speculative 
philosophy.  The  pendulum  is  already 
on  its  swing  back  from  the  extreme  and 
intolerant  empiricism  which  has  been  the 
prevailing  trait  of  scientific  workers  for 
so  long. 

In  revulsion  from  the  imaginative  met- 
aphysics of  the  ancients  and  the  formal 
logic  of  the  schoolmen,  modern  science 
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resolutely  turned  away  from  ambitious 
attempts  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse by  brilliant  guessing  and  began  the 
patient  accumulation  and  verification  of 
facts  and  the  deduction  from  them  of 
their  simplest  and  most  certain  infer- 
ences. This  task  came  to  be  considered 
as  the  sole  sphere  of  scientific  thought ; 
and  there  were  men  who  were  daring 
and  foolish  enough  to  teach  that  this  was 
the  only  method  for  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge.  Happily,  however, 
for  civilization,  scientists  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  method  prescribed  for 
them  by  Bacon  and  other  literary  men, 
and  of  late  years  it  has  become  general- 
ly recognized  that  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments have  been  made  in  quite  the  op- 
posite way — that  is,  by  projecting  the 
imagination  into  the  unknown  and  then 
working  up  to  it.  Almost  all  the  best 
scientific  work  has  been  done  under  the 
guidance  of  hypotheses ;  and  purely  acci- 
dental discoveries  have  been  rare  and 
usually  insignificant.  In  fact,  in  many 
branches  of  science  the  word  invention 
should  be  used  rather  than  discovery. 
The  new  compound  or  the  new  plant  ex- 
ists clearly  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  chem- 
ist or  the  horticulturist  before  he  sets  out 
to  produce  it. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men  who 
had  already  accomplished  more  in  science 
in  a  century  than  had  been  done  in  all 
preceding  time  would  forever  keep  their 
trained  imaginations  from  attacking  the 
deepest  problems  of  life  and  destiny ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  some  of  our 
greatest  scientists  turning  their  attention 
toward  metaphysics  and  epistemology. 
The  transfer  of  Professor  Mach  from 
the  chair  of  physics  to  that  of  the  theory 
of  inductive  sciences  is  symbolic  of  a 
mental  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
many  minds. 

Ostwald's  recently  published  Vorlc- 
stingcn  Uhcr  NaUirphilosophie  ranks 
with  Mach's  "  Analysis  of  the  Sensa- 
tions "  as  among  the  most  important  of 
the  fruits  of  the  new  movement.  In  this 
book  Professor  Ostwald  extends  his  the- 
ory of  energy  as  the  ultimate  reality  so 
that  it  includes  also  sensation.  All  we 
know  of  the  external  world,  he  says,  is 
as  a  manifestation  of  energy ;  and  a  sen- 
sation is  always  a  transfer  of  enegy  to  or 
from  the  sense  organ.  Matter  is  merely 
a  group  of  associated  energies  located  in 
time  and   space.     That  this  remarkable 


conception  serves  physics  well  enough  is 
shown  by  its  very  general  adoption  in  re- 
cent work,  altho  it  is  less  certain  that  it 
is  good  metaphysics.  The  old  problem 
of  dualism,  that  mind  on  its  physical 
side  (the  brain)  seemed  to  be  merely  a 
collection  of  moving  atoms,  while  on  its 
psychical  side  it  appeared  as  states  of 
consciousness,  is  not  merely  solved  but 
completely  disappears  if  we  view  it  from 
the  new  standpoint.  The  "  pre-estab- 
lished harmony "  of  Leibnitz  becomes 
the  pre-established  unity  of  Ostwald. 
For  he  finds  nothing  inconceivable  in  the 
idea  that  certain  forms  of  energy  involve 
consciousness. 

What  we  have  been  calling  explana- 
tions in  physics,  and  even  in  psychology, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  merely  me- 
chanical analogies.  We  have  felt  that  a 
phenomenon  was  "  explained  "  when  we 
could  make  a  working  model  that  we 
could  see  and  handle.  A  few  years  ago 
physicists  were  explaining  electricity  by 
cumbrous  mechanisms  of  cog  wheels  and 
water  pipes.  In  recent  text  books  this  is 
reversed,  and  mechanical  phenomena  are 
explained  by  the  use  of  conceptions  de- 
veloped in  the  study  of  electricity,  such  as 
"  potential  "  and  "  capacity." 

The  removal  of  the  ban  against  specu- 
lative philosophy  has  obviously  its  dan- 
gers, but  they  are  less  than  have  been  at- 
tached to  this  form  of  thought  in  the  past. 
That  mankind  should  again  go  back  to 
the  sports  of  its  youth  and  blow  soap  bub- 
bles merely  to  watch  in  them  the  iri- 
descent, but  distorted  views  of  the  world 
would  be  a  sad  calamity ;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  lesson  of  a  century  and 
a  half  of  patient  work  will  be  wholly 
lost.  The  dreamer  of  the  future  will  not 
dare  to  build  an  air  castle  without  at  least 
an  option  on  the  site.  The  danger  is  not 
from  men  like  Ostwald  and  Mach.  Kel- 
vin and  Powell,  who  are  so  well  ballasted 
that  they  can  carry  more  sail  than  ordi- 
nary men,  but  from  those  who  are  less 
qualified  and  less  cautious.  We  have 
never,  however,  been  free  from  the  fan- 
cies of  this  latter  class.  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum ;  and  if  any  field  of  intellect  is 
left  empty  by  the  wise  but  overwary,  it 
will  speedily  be  filled  by  those  who  have 
no  fears  where  they  tread.  The  crudities 
of  Eddyism  and  Blavatskyism  were  the 
natural  result  of  confining  scientific 
thought  and  criticism  to  the  material  and 
practical.     Even  the  plodding  compilator 
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of  facts  has  his  metaphysical  theories,  al- 
tho  he  would  indignantly  deny  that  any 
such  could  be  found  about  his  person. 
Metaphysics  may  be  ignored,  but  not  dis- 
pensed with.  In  the  so-called  "  com- 
mon sense "  point  of  view  speculative 
hypotheses  are  not  excluded,  but  are  un- 
consciously accepted. 

Science  has  evidently  been  looking  on 
the  ground  only  to  be  sure  of  her  footing, 
and  now  is  ready  to  assert  her  right  to 
gaze  even  into  the  deepest  darknesses. 
No  Baconian  creed  will  in  the  future 
limit  the  operations  of  the  intellect.  We 
have  no  right  to  call  any  problem  insolu- 
ble merely  because  it  has  remained  un- 
solved. It  may  be  that  as  great  tri- 
umphs will  reward  the  scientific  method 
here  as  in  humbler  lives.  The  epoch  of 
which  we  are  so  proud  may  very  possibly 
be  recorded  in  history  as  the  period  when 
there  were  no  philosophers,  but  only 
scientists. 

p.      p  When  a  new  game  suddenly 

becomes  "  the  rage "  it  is 
safe  to  predict  for  it  the  fate  of  the 
American  naval  hero.  There  are  rea- 
sons for  believing,  however,  that  ping- 
pong  is  a  real  addition  to  our  enduring 
games.  It  is  not  a  first-class  second- 
class  pastime  like  quoits  or  archery,  but 
it  ranks  with  tennis,  golf  and  billiards. 
Ping-pong  is  nothing  else  than  lawn 
tennis  reduced  to  the  dining-room  table. 
The  rackets,  balls  and  net  are  miniatures 
of  its  grass  court  parent.  The  rackets 
are  little  battledores,  and  the  ball  is  of 
white  celluloid  and  of  such  egg-shell 
weight  that  it  will  not  scratch  the  most 
polished  table  or  break  the  bric-a-brac. 
The  scoring  is  the  same  as  in  lawn  ten- 
nis. The  only  difference  between  the 
two  games  is  that  in  ping-pong  but  one 
ball  is  allowed  for  the  service,  and  no 
ball  can  be  hit  on  the  volley — that  is, 
every  stroke  must  be  returned  on  the 
first  bounce.  One  might  imagine  that 
this  would  make  the  game  monotonous 
and  unskilful,  but,  like  golf,  its  virtues 
only  reveal  themselves  to  the  devotee. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  exercise  in 
ping-pong  than  in  billiards,  though  one 
does  not  have  to  play  in  flannels.  A 
swallow-tail  coat  or  a  V-shaped  corsage 
are  possible  costumes ;  and  as  the  game 
does  not  demand  unusual  strength,  en- 
durance, or  any  running,  but  only  a  quick 


eye  and  wrist,  a  woman  can  play  it  about 
as  well  as  a  man.  We  recommend  ping- 
pong,  therefore,  as  an  ideal  social  sport 
for  evenings  and  rainy  days,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  persons  who  lead  seden- 
tary lives  and  who  cannot  enjoy  sun- 
shine athletics.  Like  golf,  the  veriest 
novice  can  enjoy  it,  and  like  golf,  the 
"  crack  "  can  always  find  room  for  im- 
provement. It  thus  satisfies  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body.  Altho  ping-pong  does 
not  afford  so  much  variety  or  such  op- 
portunities for  the  display  of  delicate 
skill  as  billiards,  it  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  within  the  means  of  the 
slenderest  purse  and  of  furnishing  a 
greater  amount  of  exercise.  In  the 
words    of    the    advertisement,    Uneeda 


pmg-pong 
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The  Garland     ^^   ^^^    learning   by    fre- 
^  „    ,.  quent  illustrations  that  rich 

Collection         ^  1  r  1 

men  may  be  of  much  es- 
sential and  some  little  incidental  use  to 
the  world.  They  can  not  only  build  rail- 
roads and  steamships  and  factories, 
which  is  their  normal  service,  but  they 
can  endow  a  college  or  stock  a  museum. 
The  late  Mr.  Garland  had  done  such  a 
service  in  collecting  and  putting  on  pub- 
lic view  in  our  Metropolitan  Museum 
the  finest  collection  of  Chinese  pottery 
that  has  ever  been  made.  It  was  hoped 
that  it  would  be  given  by  his  will  to  the 
Museum,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
price  was  too  great  for  its  purchase  by 
the  Museum,  and  it  was  announced  one 
day  last  week  that  this  marvelous  collec- 
tion had  been  sold  for  perhaps  $600,000, 
and  would  be  scattered  in  a  London  sale- 
room. The  report  was  read  almost  with 
consternation ;  but  that  very  day  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  stepped  forward  and 
bought  the  entire  collection,  at  we  know 
not  what  advance,  and  leaves  it  as  his 
loan  on  the  shelves  of  the  Museum.  So 
as  in  the  tale  of  Herve  Riel, 

"  How  hope  succeeds  despair  in  each  captain's 
countenance," 

and  we 

"  Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing." 

But  this  event  shows  us  that  its  one  big 
legacy  will  not  suffice  to  provide  what 
the  Museum  needs.  And  it  also  sug- 
gests that  the  big  expenditures  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  are  likely  to  go 
f(ir  art,  for  pictures,  statues,  choice  stuffs 
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and  ceramics,  rather  than  for  the  treas- 
ures of  history  and  archeology.  The 
former  are  what  the  people,  the  latter 
what  the  scholars  want. 

_        .     J.  We  referred  som'e  weeks 

-  _  aero  to  the  failure  of  the 

of  Guam  ^  m    •   i  ■  .1 

army      orhcials      m      the 

Philippines  to  allow  soldiers  and  officers 
in  the  two  colored  volunteer  regiments 
there  to  receive  appointments  in  the  reg- 
ular service  or  in  civil  service.  A  let- 
ter from  Frank  R.  Steward,  late  captain 
in  the  Forty-ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  V., 
supports  our  statement.     He  says : 

"  It  remains  true  that  not  one  colored  volun- 
teer officer  out  of  the  75  who  served  in  the 
Philippines  has  been  given  an  appointment  in 
the  regular  service,  altho  more  than  800  ap- 
pointments to  commissions  have  been  made 
in  the  reorganized  service ;  but,  vi^hat  is  far 
worse,  not  one  colored  volunteer  officer  has 
even  been  permitted  to  take  the  examination. 
The  two  lieutenants  referred  to  in  your  edi- 
torial as  having  been  recently  appointed  came 
from  the  enlisted  ranks  of  the  regular  service ; 
one  was  Sergeant  Davis,  gth  Cavalry,  now 
Second  Lieutenant  loth  Cavalry;  the  other. 
Corporal  Green,  24th  Infantry,  now  Second 
Lieutenant  25th  Infantry. 

"  The  injustice  to  the  colored  officers  of  the 
48th  and  49th  Infantry  remains  the  same. 
This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
officers  were  educated  in  institutions  of  the 
first  rank,  from  Harvard  University  down, 
evinced  their  capacity  in  innumerable  ways 
during  their  service,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
came  out  of  the  service  with  the  highest  sort 
of  testimonials  from  their  superior  officers." 

This  is  a  shameful  condition  of  things. 
It  ought  to  be  rebuked  and  corrected 
from  Washington.  It  is  precisely  in  the 
line  with  what  is  generally  recognized  as 
being  the  chief  cause  of  our  slow  success 
in  the  Philippines,  the  contemptuous  at- 
titude of  the  army  toward  the  natives  as 
"  niggers."  For  this  reason,  among 
others,  we  urge  the  speediest  withdrawal 
of  the  army  and  the  substitution  of  civil 
rule.  We  have  needed  more,  in  the 
Philippines,  of  the  spirit  of  Captain 
Leary.  of  Guam,  whose  general  order  on 
the  sul)ject  ought  to  be  classic. 

T  a  bine     ^^^  cannot  approve  a  bill  that 

.     J.  j^        has    been    favorably   reported 

to  the  Senate  of    this    State, 

which  makes  the  teaching  of  anarchy  a 


crime  to  be  punished  by  law.  Of  course, 
any  incentives  to  murder  or  violence 
ought  to  be  punished,  but  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  teaching  of 
merely  philosophical  anarchism — that  is, 
that  government  by  force  is  wrong,  and 
should  be  met  by  non-resistance,  can 
properly  be  treated  as  a  crime.  Tolstoi  is 
an  anarchist.  His  doctrine  seems  to  us 
wrong  and  harmful,  but  he  is  not  a  crim- 
inal until  he  resists  the  Government  of 
the  State.  Non-resistance  can  quote 
very  high  authority.  We  recognize  the 
danger  that  if  Tolstoi  teaches  that  gov- 
ernment by  force  is  wrong,  but  should  be 
submitted  to,  another  may  more  logically 
draw  the  contrary  conclusion  that  it 
should  not  be  submitted  to;  but  we  would 
have  this  conclusion  punished,  and  not 
the  premiss.  We  have  to  take  risks  in 
government,  and  the  risk  of  liberty  we 
hold  to  be  less  than  that  of  suppression, 
because  argument  will  gain  a  sounder 
victory  than  force. 

The    Student  Volunteers     J^e  moSt  signif- 
at  Toronto  '^^^^  ^  gathering 

ever  held  m  the 
interests  of  foreign  missions  is  what  many 
consider  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
vention of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment for  Foreign  Missions  held  at  To- 
ronto, Canada,  February  26th-March  2d. 
Twenty-two  countries,  465  colleges, 
2,508  students  and  members  of  college 
faculties,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,955 
delegates,  was  the  representation  at  the 
convention.  It  sounded  the  strongest 
call  yet  uttered  for  volunteers  and  re- 
cruits for  the  foreign  field,  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  such  a  response  to  that  call  as 
the  world  has  not  yet  known.  Its  being 
held  in  Canada  aroused  that  nation  as  it 
had  not  been  aroused  before  in  the  cause 
of  the  world's  evangelization.  The  ca- 
blegrams of  greeting,  encouragement  and 
exhortation  that  poured  in  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  emphasized  the  growing 
unity  among  all  the  nations.  John  R. 
Mott,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Movement,  does  not  hesitate 
to  rank  the  convention  as  better  than  any 
that  have  preceded,  in  its  unity  and  spirit, 
in  its  intellectual  power  and  the  strength 
of  the  personnel  attending, and  in  the  ob- 
vious grip  it  has  gotten  on  the  intellect- 
tial  confidence  of  the  most  thoughtful 
classes.  Over  $15,000  a  year  for  the 
next  four  years  was  pledged  to  the  work. 
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Just  as  the  Ecumenical  Conference  of 
1900  served  to  prepare  the  Christian 
Church  for  the  shock  of  the  persecution 
in  China,  so  this  convention  is  a  challenge 
to  the  world  tending  to  restore  the  hope 
and  confidence  which  are  needed  after 
that  awful  ordeal  in  the  East. 

^.  ,      The    point    made    against 

Divorce   and       ^         ^  .■°. 

Dr.    W.    R.    Huntmgton, 

Remarriage  ^  j.  „  r-u        u    ■ 

rector  of  Grace  Church,  m 

this  city,  is  not  that  he  married  a  couple 
of  whom  one  had  been  divorced,  but  that 
the  woman  in  the  case  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  that  the  marriage  was  for- 
bidden by  her  Church,  and  that  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  was  a  breach  of 
comity  toward  that  Church.  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington replies  that  the  divorce  was  for 
a  cause  which  under  the  canons  of  his 
Church  allows  remarriage,  and  that  com- 
ity does  not  require  him  to  govern  him- 
self by  the  canons  of  the  body  to  which 
he  does  not  belong  rather  than  of  the 
body  to  which  he  does  belong.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  he  is  right,  and  that  the 
canon  of  his  Church  is  right.  It  would 
really  seem  that  to  insist  on  comity  in 
such  a  case  of  marriage  is  rather  strain- 
ing the  point,  when  the  same  persons 
who  are  so  strenuous  for  comity  are 
sending  Bishop  Brent  to  the  Philippines 
to  convert  the  Catholics  there,  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  means  of  grace  or- 
dained by  Christ  are  not  given  to  the 
people  on  the  conditions  imposed  by 
him,"  an  accusation  which,  if  true,  in- 
volves a  distinct  breach  of  fraternal 
courtesy,  as  the  act  involves  a  definite 
breach  of  comity.  A  more  reprehensible 
case  of  divorce  and  remarriage  occurred 
a  few  days  ago,  involving  New  York 
people  of  prominence  and  wealth. 
Richard  H.  Hunt  asked  his  wife  to  get 
a  divorce  from  him  that  he  might  marry 
another  affinity.  She  went  to  South 
Dakota  to  live  long  enough  to  get  the 
divorce.  As  soon  as  it  was  granted  he 
married  his  affinity,  and  now,  seven 
months  later,  Mrs.  Hunt  marries  a  South 
Dakota  physician,  who  was  living  with 
his  wife  when  he  made  her  acquaintance 
there. 

We  are  not  so  very  much  concerned 
over  the  dismissal  by  the  Chinese  Board 
of  Education  of  the  foreign  teachers,  one 


report  says  including  President  Martin, 
employed  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Peking.  The  name  of  the  university  is 
larger  than  its  province.  Little  more  was 
attempted  at  this  institution  than  to  pre- 
pare interpreters,  and  much  higher  in- 
stitutions, under  missionary  auspices,  will 
carry  on  its  work  at  Peking  and  else- 
where. In  Shanghai  the  native  govern- 
ment has  lately  inaugurated  a  system  of 
public  schools,  on  a  Western  model.  One 
Chinese  Carnegie  has  offered  his  fine  li- 
brary and  an  endowment  of  $25,000  for 
a  higher  school,  and  an  Englishman  has 
added  an  equal  amount. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key were  approaching  the  end  of  his 
tether.  The  arrest  of  the  hero  of  the 
war  with  Russia  shows  a  terror  that  ap- 
proaches madness.  Fuad  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Young  Tur- 
key party,  and  his  arrest  and  banish- 
ment are  an  outrage  that  may  bring  retri- 
bution. Meanwhile  the  disturbance  in 
Macedonia  grows,  the  oppression  in  Ar- 
menia is  driving  the  Christians  across 
the  Russian  border,  and  the  Powers  of 
Europe  are  preparing  for  a  new  confer- 
ence on  Turkish  affairs.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  intolerable  can  be  much 
longer  tolerated. 

New  Jersey  begins  well  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  to  experiment  on 
the  suppression  of  its  most  famous  live 
product,  the  mosquito.  Massachusetts 
has  spent  many  times  that  amount  to  de- 
stroy the  gypsy  moth,  a  much  less  in- 
tolerable nuisance.  We  are  learning  that 
such  inflictions  are  not  to  be  endured. 
They  are  no  joke,  and  we  can  conquer 
them  and  ought  to. 

The  progress  of  wireless  telegraphy  is 
seen  in  Marconi's  report  that  on  his  last 
trip  to  this  country  his  instrument  re- 
corded messages  sent  over  an  ocean  dis- 
tance of  1,500  miles,  while  signals  were 
received  when  2,100  miles  away.  This 
magnificent  result  seems  to  indicate  that 
ocean  cables  may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  Miss  Roosevelt 
gives  up  her  proposed  trip  to  see  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward.  Reasons 
are  plentiful,  all  political. 
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Mispresentation 

A  LEAFLET  comes  to  this  ofifice  giving 
''  actual  experience  of  a  policy  "  in  a  cer- 
tain life  company — a  $10,000  policy  is- 
sued in  1 87 1,  on  the  20-premium  plan. 
Twenty  annual  premiums  of  $321  com- 
pleted the  term  of  payment ;  this  made 
a  total  of  $6,420,  reduced  to  $4,743  by 
annual  dividends,  which  were  applied  on 
the  renewal  premiums  as  cash.  These 
19  dividends  generally  increased  an- 
nually (with  a  few  little  backward  slips) 
and  then  came  steadily  increasing  divi- 
dends for  seven  years  more,  which  were 
used  as  additions  to  the  paid-up  policy. 
The  process  ended  with  the  insured's 
death  in  1898,  and  the  settlement  was: 
$10,000,  face  of  policy;  $971,  reversion- 
ary additions ;  $20,  final  dividend,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $10,991.  Against  this  had 
been  paid  twenty  premiums,  amounting 
(net)  to  $4,743,  so  that  "the  company 
furnished  $10,000  insurance  for  more 
than  26  years  and  then  paid  to  the  family 
of  the  insured  $6,247.28  more  than  the 
total  amount  received  from  the  insured." 
That  is  the  leaflet's  way  of  putting  it. 
Our  correspondent — to  whom  we  ex- 
tend appreciation  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
one  man  that  does  not  accept  everything 
open-mouthed,  but  asks  questions — puts 
his  comment  thus:."  Will  you  kindly 
show  how  a  reputable  company  can  give 
such  results  as  here  shown  ?  Where  does 
the  money  come  from  ?  " 

Out  of  other  people,  necessarily. 
When  a  policy  has  paid  in,  say,  $100, 
and  withdraws  $10,000,  that  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  insurance  on  life  and  is  intelli- 
gible ;  but  this  man  survived  to  pay  all 
his  contract  called  for,  $6,420  (less  $1,- 
676  refunded),  and  had  $991  added  be- 
sides. There  is  no  explanation  possible 
(short  of  the  unnatural  supposition  that 
this  man  was  picked  out  as  a  subject  for 
favoritism)  except  that  in  the  "  class  " 
to  which  he  was  assigned  there  was  an 
exceptionally  large  lapse,  of  which  he 
had  benefit. 

As  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  it 
would  be  invidious  to  name  the  company. 
But  it  is  a  business  error,  in  our  judg- 
ment, and  also  not  morally  justified  by 
custom,  to  parade  results  which  are  pos- 
sible only  because  exceptional.  The 
practice  of  publishing  schedules  of  loss 
payments,  omitting  the  factor  of  interest, 


and  making  out  in  every  instance  a 
"  profit  to  the  insured  "  {i.  e.,  a  loss  to 
the  common  fund)  is  also  reprehensible. 
It  is  time  to  lay  aside  even  the  sugges- 
tion of  magic  in  the  processes.  Life  in- 
surance properly  does,  and  necessarily 
must,  pay  what  may  be  termed  a  "  profit  " 
in  some  cases — it  could  not  exist  were  this 
not  so;  but  these  excess  sums  are  made 
up  by  the  longer-lived,  and  it  is  arith- 
metically impossible  for  everybody  to 
withdraw  even  as  much  as  he  con- 
tributes, interest  also  being  considered. 

The    Connecticut    Mutual    Life 
and  the  Chalmers  Case 

Concerning  a  paragraph  set  afloat  re- 
cently alleging  that  the  Connecticut  Mu- 
tual Life  has, declared  forfeited  a  policy 
half  a  century  old  because  of  an  uninten- 
tional mistake  in  the  holder's  age,  the 
company  has  issued  a  statement  of  the 
facts  in  the  case.  In  185 1  Thomas 
Chalmers,  a  Scotchman,  took  a  $2,100 
policy,  giving  his  birth  date  as  June  14th, 
1820.  In  1866  he  took  another  policy, 
giving  the  date  year  as  1816.  He  now 
says  that  in  the  interval  his  daughter, 
while  visiting  Scotland,  had  found  the 
older  date  in  the  parish  register ;  but  in 
applying  for  the  second  policy  he  not 
only  did  not  mention  the  former  error 
but  answered  "  No "  to  the  question 
whether  he  had  ever  before  applied  for 
any  life  insurance. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  errors  in  age, 
sometimes  by  understatement  and  some- 
times by  overstatement,  must  occur  some- 
times ;  in  practice,  such  are  occasionally 
discovered,  and  the  time  to  correct  any  er- 
ror is  the  time  when  it  is  discovered.  Mr. 
Chalmers  insured  at  first  as  being  31,  and 
his  premium  was  $51.03;  it  should  have 
been,  as  he  himself  admits,  $57.75.  The 
difference  of  $6.72  annually,  with  inter- 
est, for  fifty  years,  is  material,  and  the 
question  of  equity  is  also  material.  Af- 
ter correspondence,  he  consented  that  the 
correction  of  age  and  premium  rate  be 
written  into  the  policy ;  but  he  stoutly  re- 
fused to  pay  the  difiference,  averring  that 
when  he  gave  the  correct  date  in  the  sec- 
ond application  (in which  he  did  not  men- 
tion the  error  and  denied  that  he  had  ever 
asked  for  insurance  before)  the  com- 
pany had  notice  of  the  error,  and,  not 
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having  said  anything  at  the  time,  was 
debarred  from  ever  mentioning  it.  As 
he  persisted  in  this  position  and  also  re- 
fused to  accept  a  paid-up  poHcy  or  a  cash 
value  representing  what  he  had  actually 
paid  in,  the  company  reluctantly  declared 
the  policy  void,  according  to  its  own 
terms,  because  of  misstatements  in  the 
application  on  which  it  was  issued. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Chalmers  will 
take  the  case  into  court.  If  he  does,  the 
old  maxim  will  come  up  which  reasonably 
declares  that  no  man  can  take  advantage 
of  his  own  errors. 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Com- 
pany, of  this  city,  which  has  the  distinct- 
ive advantage  of  possessing  a  "  blanket  " 
charter  that  empowers  it  to  write  a  large 
variety  of  insurance,  has  a  liability  pol- 
icy under  which  physicians  and  surgeons 
may  secure  indemnity  against  damage 
claims  arising  in  their  practice.  The 
Minnesota  Commissioner,  it  seems,  at 
first  objected  to  this  policy  as  beyond  the 
legal  powers  of  an  insurance  company, 
but  has  reconsidered,  upon  further  ex- 
amination. He  finds  that  there  is  a  para- 
graph of  Minnesota  law,  identical  with 
one  in  Massachusetts,  which  provides 
that  companies  of  the  general  casualty 
and  liability  class  may  issue  policies  "  to 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  indemni- 
fying them  against  loss  or  damage  on 
account  of  the  bodily  injury  or  death  by 
accident  of  any  person,  for  which  loss 
or  damage  said  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion is  responsible."  The  Commissioner 
could  not  at  first  see  how  a  case  of  loss 
caused  by  a  physician's  mistake  could  be 
termed  an  accident  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law,  but  he  now  thinks  it  quite 
clear  that  any  injurious  result  of  such 
error  is  an  accident  as  respects  the  pa- 
tient concerned.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  a  practitioner  is  exposed  to  damage 
suits  for  any  real  or  alleged  fault  on  his 
part  creates  an  insurable  interest.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  the  policy  does  not 
ofi'er  pay  for  making  a  mistake,  but  only 
indemnity  against  possible  consequences 
of  the  mistake ;  hence  the  Commissioner 
recedes  from  his  first  impression  that 
such  insurance  might  tend  to  careless- 
ness. Any  such  impression  seems  to 
us  entirely  unwarranted ;  for  a  physi- 
cian's reputation — his  principal  asset — is 
always  at  stake,  and  the  possible  gain  to 


it  by  curing  a  patient  is  a  greater  motive 
for  care  than  any  insurance  against  con- 
sequential damage  claims  can  be  for 
carelessness. 

....The  Western  hunrance  Reviezv 
(St.  Louis)  considers  the  fire  insurance 
situation  in  that  city  very  disquieting  and 
even  critical.  The  large  withdrawals 
during  1901  are  small  as  compared  with 
the  general  cutting  down  of  lines  on  St. 
Louis  risks,  and  not  for  many  years  has 
there  been  so  keen  a  demand  for  insur- 
ance from  the  outside ;  many  important 
risks  are  so  poorly  covered  that  the  own- 
ers are  troubled.  The  cause  is  an  ab- 
normally high  loss  experience  in  two 
years  past,  coupled  with  the  impossibility 
of  legally  securing  any  concerted  action 
toward  obtaining  adequate  rates  ^  the 
article  expresses  hope  that  the  pressure 
for  indemnity  will  increase  and  that 
agents  will  not  fail  to  point  out  the  true 
cause,  "  the  corporation-baiting  gang 
v/hich  has  lately  controlled  the  Missouri 
Legislature."  It  next  predicts  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  proposed 
World's  Fair  of  1903  will  find  one  of 
their  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  proba- 
ble shortage  of  insurance.  In  the  prin- 
cipal building  alone  3^/2  millions  will  be 
needed,  and  the  most  hopeful  under- 
writers will  not  say  that  more  than  two 
millions  will  probably  be  obtainable. 
Experience  at  Chicago  and  Buffalo  shows 
that  exhibitors  will  not  let  their  property 
go  in  unless  insurance  can  be  had ;  the 
Brazilian  exhibit  intended  for  Chicago 
was  for  this  reason  never  unpacked,  and 
many  exhibits  from  South  America  in- 
tended for  the  Pan-American  were 
stopped  by  their  owners  and  got  no  near- 
er than  New  York.  Outsiders  who  were 
not  regularly  doing  business  in  Chicago 
and  Buffalo  were,  however,  willing  to 
take  temporary  chances  there,  and  this 
relieved  the  pressure  considerably ;  but 
St.  Louis  has  little  reason  to  count  upon 
such  a  resource.  Having  burned  up  or 
driven  away  dozens  of  companies,  and 
with  an  outrageous  and  hopelessly  bad 
loss  record,  the  probability  is  that  unless 
steps  are  promptly  taken  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  St.  Louis  as  a  field,  "  the  lack 
of  fire  insurance  facilities  in  1903  will, 
more  than  any  other  one  thing,  cause  the 
World's  Fair  enterprise  to  be  classed  as 
mediocre  and  unimportant." 
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More  Railroad  Suits 

The  suit  against  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company  merger  is  not  the  only  one 
by  which  the  Government  has  decided  to 
proceed  against  the  railroads.  That  suit 
is  brought  to  test  the  relation  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  law  to  a  project  for  the 
virtual  consolidation  of  two  parallel 
transcontinental  roads  in  the  Northwest. 
It  was  annovmced  last  week  that  the  At- 
torney-General, with  the  approval  or  by 
the  direction  of  the  President,  would 
speedily  ask  the  courts  for  injunctions  to 
restrain  certain  railroad  companies  from 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law.  This  action  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  recent  inquiry  at  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  granting  of  secret  and  unlawful  re- 
bates was  admitted  by  officers  of  several 
railroad  companies.  The  testimony  was 
certified  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  will  attempt  to  prevent  such  vio- 
lations of  the  law  hereafter.  The  Com- 
mission, in  its  latest  report,  asserted  that 
the.  companies  were  maintaining  pools 
and  freight  rate  associations,  in  viola- 
tion of  law ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  that  such 
associations  were  required  for  the  proper 
management  of  railway  business.  Now, 
however,  as  the  Government  has  decided 
to  enforce  the  law,  the  companies  are 
dissolving  these  associations,  some  of 
which  have  been  called  freight  bureaus. 
Already  those  relating  to  freight  from 
Chicago  to  several  important  competitive 
points  have  been  put  out  of  existence, 
and  it  is  said  that  all  the  Western  traffic 
bureaus  will  soon  be  closed.  Probably 
it  is  the  Government's  purpose  to  keep 
them  closed  by  the  injunction  method, 
and  by  the  same  process  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination, so  long  as  the  statutes  make 
such  associations  and  practices  unlawful. 

The  great  importance  of  the  merger 
suit,  and  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the 
decision  to  be  made,  begin  to  be  per- 
ceived. If  this  merger  project  be  pro- 
nounced unlawful,  the  decision  will  be 
applicable  to  Eastern  companies  that  con- 
trol parallel  competing  lines  by  owning 
and  holding  stock.  The  recent  virtual 
consolidation  of  adjacent  lines  between 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Mississippi  by 
the  purchase  and  the  holding  of  shares 
appears  to  bring  the  dominant  companies 
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in  these  consolidations  under  the  con- 
demnation of  such  a  decision.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  we  pointed  out  on  the  27th 
ult.,  a  decision  against  the  Government 
would  greatly  facilitate  and  hasten  the 
consolidation,  now  in  progress,  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  new  legislation  to  pre- 
vent such  consolidation  would  be  enacted. 
The  people  might  prefer  to  wait  for  the 
completion  of  the  consolidation,  and  then 
to  consider  the  question  of  Government 
ownership.  Directors  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  say  that  they  have 
no  interest  in,  or  knowledge  of,  the  in- 
corporation of  a  company  of  the  same 
name  in  Canada.  It  is  their  purpose, 
they  add,  to  meet  the  issue  squarely,  and 
not  to  avoid  it  by  seeking  a  foreign 
charter. 

The  flour  milling  firms  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  having  an  annual  productive 
capacity  of  5,000,000  barrels,  and  con- 
trolling the  export  trade  across  the  Pa- 
cific, are  engaged  in  negotiations  for  a 
combination,  to  be  capitalized  at  $10,- 
000,000. 

....  It  is  expected  that  the  Russell  & 
Erwin  Company  and  the  P.  &  F.  Corbin 
Company,  of  New  Britain,  both  promi- 
nent in  the  hardware  industry,  will  be 
merged  by  means  of  a  new  corporation, 
the  American  Hardware  Company,  capi- 
talized at  $5,000,000. 

....  The  Chronicle's  returns  for  about 
172,000  miles  of  road  show  that  last 
year's  increase  of  the  railways'  gross 
earnings  was  $143,000,000  (io>l  per 
cent.),  following  increases  of  $101,000,- 
000  in  1900,  $101,000,000  in  1899,  %77,- 
000,000  in  1898,  and  $54,000,000  in  1897. 

.  . .  .The  effect  of  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  declaring  that  the 
Illinois  law  relating  to  trading  in  op- 
tions is  constitutional,  is  confined  to 
"  puts  "  and  "  calls."  Such  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  who  says  that  the  law 
was  in  accord  with  the  board's  ruling,  on 
account  of  which  the  dealers  in  "  puts  " 
and  "  calls  "  opened  offices  in  Milwau- 
kee and  transferred  their  business  to  the 
grain  market  in  that  city. 

.  . .  .Dividend  announced : 
Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Co.   (preferred),  quar- 
terly, \%  per  cent.,  payable  March  17th. 
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pohtical  gossip  concerning 

the  relation  of  the  President  and  Senator 
Hanna  to  the  Presidential  nomination  in 
1904.    The  term  of  Mr.  Lyons,  Register 
of  the  Treasury — a  negro  exerting  much 
influence  with  his  race — will  soon  expire. 
To  the  question  of  a  friend,  whether  he 
had  sought  reappointment,  he  replied  that 
he  had  not,  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  appointed  under  a  misapprehension  as 
to  his  views.     While  he  respected  and 
admired  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  would  sup- 
port Mr.  Hanna,  if  the  latter  should  be 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion.     This    was    reported    by    another 
friend  to  the  President,  who  said  that  he 
had  expected  to    reappoint  Mr.   Lyons, 
and  that  this  frank  expression  of  political 
preference    would    leave    no    room    for 
doubt  as  to  his  action,  because  the  loyalty 
and  candor  of  the  Register,  when  his  own 
political     future     might     be     involved, 
showed   that  he  had  the  qualities   of  a 
good  public  servant.    The  President  sent 
word  to  Mr.  Lyons  that  he  might  rely 
upon  reappointment.    Mr.  Roosevelt,  his 
intimate  friends  say,  would  value  above 
all  other  possible  honors   a  nomination 
given    voluntarily    as    approval    of    his 
course,  but  will  never  attempt  to  procure 
it  by  patronage  or  by  building  up  a  ma- 
chine in  his  own  interest. — Mr.  Moody, 
who  will  become  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  May  ist,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
House  in  the  last  four  Congresses.     He 
is  48  years  old,  a  lawyer,  a  bachelor,  and 
a  graduate  of  Harvard.    A  hardworking 
legislator,  his  mental  and  physical  vigor 
and  readiness  have  frequently  reminded 
his  friends  of  the  President's  own  char- 
acteristics.   Secretary  Long's  resignation 


was  accepted  by  the  President  in  a  letter 
expressing  "  very  sincere  regret  "  and  re- 
ferring in  pleasant  terms  to  his  service 
under  the  Secretary  in  the  Department. 
"  It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune," 
the   President  wrote,  "  to  be  associated 
with  any  public  man  more  single-minded 
in  his   devotion   to  the  public   interest." 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  Rodenberg, 
who  opposed  the  merit  system  in  Con- 
gress, has  resigned  and  will  try  to  regain 
his  seat  in  the  House.    The  President,  ac- 
cepting his  resignation  with  regret,  de- 
clared  that   "  throughout  my  term   you 
have  shown  yourself  an  excellent  public 
servant."     Mr.  Powderly,  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  is  to  be    displaced    by 
Frank  P.  Sargent,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Brotherhood    of    Locomotive    Firemen ; 
and   the  displacement  of  Commissioner 
Fitchie    and    his    Assistant,    Mr.     Mc- 
Sweeney,  at  New  York,  is  predicted. — 
Mr.  Gorman,  Senator-elect,  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  resume  the  leader- 
ship of  his  party  there.     He  declines  to 
serve   as    Chairman   of   the    Democratic 
Congressional    Committee.      Mr.    Bryan 
has  been  in  conference  with  Mr.  Nixon 
(Croker's  successor),  in  New  York,  and 
with  Democrats  in  Washington,  where  he 
spoke  of  imperialism  as  a  leading  issue 
and  gave  the  impression  that  he  still  re- 
garded   hiir.self    as    the    leader    of    the 
Democratic    party.      Prominent    Demo- 
crats in  Washington  say  that  their  party 
will  gain  the  House  next  fall,  partly  be- 
cause of  popular  disapproval  of  the  Re- 
publican majority's  treatment  of  the  Cu- 
ban question  and   refusal  to  revise   the 
tariff  on  products  that  are  sold  abroad 
at   prices   lower  than    those    exacted   at 
home. — The    Connecticut  Constitutional 
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Convention  has  adopted  by  a  bare  major- 
ity the  plan  which  gives  each  of  the  i68 
towns  one  member  of  the  House  and  in- 
creases the  number  of  Senators  from  24 
to  60.  Under  this  plan  a  town  of  500 
people  would  have  representation  in  the 
House  equal  to  that  of  the  town  of  New 
Haven  (108,000)  or  the  town  of  Hart- 
ford (80,000),  but  the  Senators  would 
be  elected  from  districts  equalized  in 
population.  The  recent  special  session 
of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  proposed 
a  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
the  Legislature  to  impose  an  income  tax 
in  lieu  of  taxes  on  personal  property. 
It  also  restricted  the  operation  of  the  new 
Direct  Primary  law  by  exempting  munic- 
ipal and  school  officers  in  small  cities. 
In  Vermont,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb 
(brother-in-law  of  the  late  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt)  will  be  opposed  in  his  can- 
vass for  the  Governorship  by  Colonel 
Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  son  of  Senator  Proc- 
tor and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

^u    xnr    1     r   The  Nicaragua  Canal  bill, 
The  Work  of        .  .        ^      ,    ^ 
_  without  change,  as  it  was 

passed  in  the  House,  has 
been  reported  from  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  7  to  4.  Chairman  Mor- 
gan said  he  had  been  told  by  Secretary 
Hay  that  no  negotiations  with  Colombia 
were  in  progress ;  but  that  a  satisfactory 
agreement  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  had  been  reached.  It  is  reported 
that  we  are  to  have  a  perpetual  lease  of 
territory  along  the  Nicaragua  route ;  that 
Costa  Rica  is  to  receive  $1,000,000  at  the 
beginning,  with  $10,000  a  year  thereafter, 
and  that  $6,000,000.  paid  at  the  outset, 
will  satisfy  all  of  Nicaragua's  claims. — 
The  Senate  has  unanimously  ratified  The 
Hague  Convention  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  war,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  spies  and  certain  kinds  of  bullets. 
Twenty-five  countries  have  now  become 
parties  to  this  agreement.  In  debate  the 
question  was  raised  whether  Funston's 
methods  in  capturing  Aguinaldo  did  not 
fall  under  the  condemnation  of  its  re- 
strictions.— In  passing  the  annual  postal 
bill,  the  House  rejected  its  committee's 
provision  that  the  rural  free  delivery  serv- 
ice should  be  given  ovef  to  the  contract 
system ;  the  carriers  will  be  appointed, 
and  the  salary  is  to  be  $600.  The  House 
refused  to  put  them  utider  the  civil  serv- 


ice regulations  to  which  city  carriers  are 
subjected,  or  to  provide  for  the  dismissal 
of  a  rural  carrier  who  uses  his  office  to 
further  the  interests  of  a  political  party. 
— Complaint  is  made  in  the  House  that 
members  were  deceived  by  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  in  the  matter  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  bill.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  provide  for  the  1,200  superfluous 
clerks  who  have  not  been  placed  in  the 
classified  seryice  without  examination, 
over  the  heads  of  those  whose  names  are 
on  the  eligible  lists.  A  bill  peremptorily 
directing  that  they  be  so  placed  has  been 
reported.  If  it  goes  to  the  President  he 
will  veto  it. — When  Senator  Berry  asked, 
last  week,  whether  the  House  resolution 
calling  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  di- 
rect popular  vote  would  be  reported  from 
committee,  Senator  Burrows  assured  him 
that  a  report  would  be  made.  Thereupon 
Senator  Hoar  attacked  the  resolution 
sharply,  asserting  that  the  Constitutional 
amendment  proposed  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  national  pledge  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government,  the  pledge  that 
the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  Senate 
should  never  be  destroyed  without  the 
consent  of  every  one  of  them.  Mr.  Pen- 
rose, apparently  with  the  design  of  at- 
tacking the  resolution,  offered  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  each  State  should 
have  two  Senators,  with  one  additional 
for  every  500,000  inhabitants.  It  is  said 
that  at  least  31  Senators  would  vote  for 
the  resolution,  but  the  passage  of  it  in 
the  Senate  is  not  expected. — The  Chinese 
Exclusion  bill  reported  from  committee  in 
the  Senate  is  the  one  framed  by  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  representatives  and  the  labor 
unions.  It  re-enacts  the  present  law,  for- 
bids the  employment  of  Chinese  crews 
on  American  ships,  and  excludes  the  Chi- 
nese of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  even 
those  who  were  born  on  the  islands  and 
have  always  lived  there.  It  also  prevents 
the  passage  of  such  Chinese  from  one  of 
these  groups  of  islands  to  the  other.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  presented  to  our 
Minister  at  Peking  an  earnest  protest 
against  the  re-enactment  of  the  present 
law,  and  especially  against  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  from  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines, saying  that  they  have  acquired  ex- 
tensive commercial  interests  on  the  is- 
lands, and  are  closely  connected  with 
them  by  family  ties. — A  bill  providing  for 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  bv  the  Go'v- 
erninent  departments  after  January  isi, 
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1904,  has  been  reported  in  the  House.  It 
makes  the  metric  weights  and  measures 
the  legal  standards  of  the  United  States 
after  1907. — Mr.  Burleson,  of  Texas,  at- 
tacked Secretary  Hay,  in  the  House,  last 
week,  complaining  that  the  Rev.  Hiram 
W.  Thomas  and  his  wife  could  not  get 
passports  for  entering  the  Boer  camps  to 
distribute  relief  funds.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary  showed,  however,  that  he  had 
offered  to  issue  the  passports,  with  a  let- 
ter commending  the  bearers  of  them,  but 
had  declined  to  ask  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  permit  the  bearers  to  pass 
through  the  lines  at  will. 

The  strength  of  the 
faction  opposing  any 
reciprocal  reduction  of 
duties  on  Cuban  products  was  disclosed 
at  a  conference  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
House,  on  the  nth  inst.,  when,  after  five 
hours'  debate,  a  motion  to  adjourn  with- 
out day  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  61  to  79, 
and  Speaker  Henderson's  motion  to  ad- 
journ for  a  week  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  59.  No  other  action  was  taken,  but 
the  beet  sugar  interest,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Tayler,  of  Ohio,  offered  a  resolution 
declaring  that  there  should  be  no  further 
consideration  of  the  question  of  reducing 
the  tariff  on  Cuban  products.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  long  preamble  in  which 
the  existence  of  any  moral  obligation  in 
connection  with  this  question  was  denied, 
and  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
sugar  was  denounced  as  an  abandonment 
of  the  protective  principle,  especially  to  be 
deplored  because  it  would  iniure  an  in- 
fant agricultural  industry.  Reciprocity 
was  said  to  be  unwise  and  un-Republican 
if  it  gave  advantage  to  any  foreign  prod- 
uct competing  with  products  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  of 
Michigan,  attacked  the  President,  assert- 
ing that  lie  was  striving  improperly  to 
influence  the  action  of  legislators.  Mr. 
Dick,  of  Ohio,  altho  Senator  Hanna  had 
urged  him  to  support  the  committee's 
plan,  made  a  long  speech  against  it.  At 
the  end  of  last  week  there  was  some  pros- 
pect that  a  compromise  proposed  by  Mr. 
Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania,  would  be  ac- 
cepted. This  provides  for  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  until  December  Tst.  1903. 
Committees  representing  the  two  factions 
have  been  in  conference,  the  Wavs  and 
Means  majority  urging  that  the  limit  be 


extended  to  December  ist,  1904,  and  the 
beet  sugar  men  favoring  the  payment  of 
a  rebate  to  the  Cuban  Government.  An 
agreement  of  nearly  all  the  Republicans 
is  required  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the 
entire  question  of  tariff  revision.  Action 
in  the  House  can  be  confined  to  reciproc- 
ity with  Cuba  only  by  an  arbitrary  rule 
enforced  by  a  majority.  Twenty-three 
Republicans,  by  voting  with  the  Demo- 
crats, could  prevent  the  adoption  of  such 
a  rule,  without  which  the  proposition  for 
Cuba  might  be  open  to  a  host  of  amend- 
ments in  the  line  of  tariff  revision.  The 
chief  argument  of  some  who  oppose  the 
removal  of  one-fifth  of  the  sugarduty  is 
that  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress 
cannot  afford  to  say  to  the  farmers  that 
the  only  change  it  has  made  in  the  tariff  is 
one  reducing  the  protection  given  to  a 
young  agricultural  industry,  and  that  it 
has  declined  to  reduce  the  duties  on  steel, 
glass,  tin  plate,  etc.  The  controversy 
continually  tends  to  make  tariff  revision 
prominent  as  a  political  issue.  The  sugar 
beet  leaders  ask  the  farmers  to  believe 
that  the  Sugar  Refiners'  Trust  already 
owns  the  present  season's  crop  in  Cuba 
and  will  be  the  only  beneficiary  of  any  re- 
duction of  duty  that  may  be  made. 

..        .  ■     .V        With     the     coming     of 
Unrest  in  the  .       ,   ^,    , 

Field  of  Labor  SP""§^  organized  labor 
turns  more  lightly  than 
in  the  winter  months  to  thoughts  of  con- 
troversy. During  the  last  two  weeks 
there  have  been  several  strikes,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  progress,  while  others 
have  been  ended.  A  strike  ordered  for 
the  17th  at  Fall  River,  which  would  have 
involved  27.000  employees,  was  averted 
on  the  15th,  when  the  manufacturers 
there  yielded  to  the  demand  for  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent,  in  wages.  The 
strike  of  the  teamsters,  freight-handlers 
and  longshoremen  at  Boston,  beginning 
on  the  loth,  was  broken  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  altho  a  complete  reconcilia- 
tion had  not  been  reached  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  week.  This  was  a  sympa- 
thetic strike,  originating  in  a  recent  con- 
troversy between  the  Brine  Transporta- 
tion Company  and  a  teamsters'  union. 
This  company's  teamsters  had  gone  on 
strike  for  more  pav  and  shorter  hours ; 
the  company  had  filled  their  places  with 
other  men.  and  they  had  been  restrained 
by   an    injunction    from   a    State    court. 
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When  the  Brine  company's  non-union 
teamsters  brought  freight  to  the  cars  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  the  railroad 
freight-handlers  refused  to  assist  them  in 
unloading  it.  As  the  rules  of  the  rail- 
road company  required  them  to  give 
help,  seven  men  were  discharged  for  such 
conduct.  Thereupon  the  freight- 
handlers  of  the  New  Haven  and  the 
Boston  and  Albany  roads  went  on  strike, 
and  soon  were  joined  by  the  organized 
express  handlers,  longshoremen  and 
teamsters,  and  even  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine  road's  handlers,  altho  the  rules  of 
that  road  did  not  require  them  to  go  upon 
the  drays  of  the  non-union  teamsters. 
The  number  of  strikers  was  increased 
in  three  days  from  8,000  to  22,000,  and 
great  quantities  of  freight  were  heaped 
up  at  the  railway  stations  and  on  the 
wharves.  A  coal  famine  was  near  at 
hand,  and  great  factories  prepared  to 
stop  work.  The  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion, prominent  business  men  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Civic  Federation  strove  to 
procure  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The 
restoration  of  peace  was  really  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  labors  of  Governor  Crane,  in 
whom  the  strikers  had  great  confidence. 
The  strike  was  declared  ofif  in  considera- 
tion of  his  promise  that  he  would  use  his 
best  efforts  to  induce  the  New  Haven 
Company  to  adopt  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Company's  rules,  so  that  handlers  would 
not  be  required  to  go  upon  the  drays  of 
the  hated  non-union  teamsters.  The  ob- 
noxious rule  has  not  been  modified,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  New  Haven  Company 
is  by  no  means  conciliatory,  but  Governor 
Crane  urges  the  men  to  be  patient.  As 
a  majority  of  the  new  employees  were 
retained,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  strik- 
ers could  not  get  their  old  places ;  but  it 
is  expected  that  nearly  all  will  be  at  work 
within  a  short  time.  This  strike  was  re- 
markable for  the  good  order  that  was 
maintained. — A  weavers'  strike  is  spread- 
ing through  the  woolen  mills  of  Rhode 
Island.  Street  railway  strikes  are  in 
progress  in  Leavenworth,  where  cars 
have  been  destroyed  by  dynamite,  and  in 
Norfolk,  where  repeated  riots  have  com- 
pelled the  use  of  eight  companies  of 
militia.  A  similar  strike  is  expected  in 
New  Orleans.  The  controversy  which 
began  ten  months  ago  at  the  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company's  works  has  been  settled  by 
the  Civic  Federation,  the  company  con- 


senting to  "  unionize  "  all  its  departments. 
At  the  anthracite  coal  mines  notice  has 
been  given  that  the  wages  scale  will  be  in. 
force  for  another  year ;  but  the  miners  ask 
for  more,  and  insist  upon  a  recognition  of 
their  union.  Some  say  that  if  recogni- 
tion is  withheld  a  general  strike  will  fol- 
low. 


Municipal  Franchise 
Companies 


The  two  existing 
street  railway  com- 
panies in  Cleveland, 
which  are  to  be  united,  have  been  re- 
strained by  permanent  injunction  from 
interfering  with  the  three-cent  fare  com- 
pany recently  organized  to  build  fifty 
miles  of  road  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  Mayor  Tom  L.Johnson.  This  company 
appears  to  have  convinced  the  court  that 
the  old  companies  had  induced  citizens  to 
revoke  consents  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  lines  in  certain  streets.  The  or- 
dinance of  the  Detroit  municipal  govern- 
ment providing  for  a  reduction  of  fares 
to  three  cents  in  that  city  has  been  an- 
nulled by  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  holds  that  an  old- 
er ordinance,  making  the  fare  five  cents, 
was  equivalent  to  a  contract,  which  could 
not  thus  be  set  aside.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  has  decided  that  last 
year's  statute  for  the  taxation  of  fran- 
chises in  that  State  cannot  be  enforced 
against  public  utility  corporations  whose 
charters  were  granted  by  the  Legislature 
before  the  enactment  of  general  laws  for 
the  incorporation  of  such  companies.  It 
is  said  that  under  this  decision  a  major- 
ity of  the  municipal  gas  and  water  com- 
panies in  the  State  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  tax. — The  consolidation  of  street  rail- 
way companies  in  several  large  cities  is 
now  in  progress.  A  new  company,  con- 
trolled by  capital  in  Baltimore  and  New 
York,  has  taken  all  the  railways  of  San 
Francisco.  The  street  railways  of  Prov- 
idence (Senator  Aldrich  is  President  of 
the  company)  are  to  be  combined  in  one 
corporation  with  the  gas  company  and  the 
electric  lighting  company  in  that  city. 
There  is  also  pending  a  merger  of  all  the 
railway,  lighting  and  heating  companies 
in  Atlanta ;  and  capital  from  New  York 
and  Baltimore  appears  to  control  the  proj- 
ect. There  is  a  tendency — as  in  New 
York,  where  the  full  scope  of  a  new  plan 
for  consolidation  has  not  been  clearly  de- 
fined— to    associate    railway    companies 
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with  corporations  supplying  light,  heat 
and  power.  We  have  referred  elsewhere 
to  the  new  railway  combination  in  Phila- 
delphia and  to  the  purchase,  in  Pittsburg, 
of  the  new  "  ripper "  franchise  by  the 
company  controlling  the  traction,  heating 
and  lighting  service  in  that  city. 

Italy  and     ^^^^^  ^^  suffering  again  from 
g     .  the  chronic  opposition  of  civil 

government  and  church.  When 
Parliament  was  opened  on  the  twentieth 
of  last  month,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
contained   these   ominous    words :    "  My 
Government  will  ask  you  to  modify  in 
agreement  with  the  common  law  of  other 
nations  the  ideal  principle  of  the  indis- 
solubility of  civil  marriage."     Even  be- 
fore the  opening  of  Parliament,  Count 
Giusso,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  a  mod- 
erate conservative,  resigned  from  the  Cab- 
inet because  this  clause  was  to  be  retained 
in  the  King's  speech.     On  the  day  after 
the  opening  the  Government  attempted  to 
elect  their  candidate,  Signor  Villa,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  but  the  opposition 
defeated  the  attempt  by  casting  blank  bal- 
lots.    The  hostility  to  the   Government 
was  largely  from  delegates  of  Southern 
Italy,  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
Church  and  object  strenuously  to  the  in- 
troduction of  divorce  laws,  and  from  So- 
cialist members    who    were    dissatisfied 
with  the  Government  on  account  of  its  at- 
titude toward  certain  labor  movements. 
The    Church    party    maintain    that    the 
Prime  Minister,  Zanardelli,  is  a  tool  of  the 
secret  societies,  especially  of  the  Masons, 
to  which  fraternity  he  himself  belongs. 
The  Ministry  immediately  resigned,  but 
Zanardelli,  who  was  summoned  to  form 
a  new  Cabinet,  organized  his  Government 
from  members  of  the  old  Cabinet.  March 
loth,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  and 
elected  Signor  Biancheri  President  by  a 
vote  of  402  to  352.     The  Ministerialists 
succeeded  also  in  electing  their  candidates 
for  Vice-Presidents    and    Secretaries. — 
Spain   for  the  time  being  is  without  a 
Government.     On     March     13th     Sefior 
Sagasta  informed  the  Cabinet  that  Sefior 
Urzaiz,  Minister  of  Finance,  had  irrev- 
ocably resigned,  and  forthwith  the  whole 
Cabinet    resigned.      The    resignation    of 
Seiior  Urzaiz  was  due  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Cortes  to  agree  to  his  bill  restricting 
the    privileges    of    the    Bank    of    Spain. 
When  Senor  Sagasta  informed  the  Queen 


Regent  of  the  situation,  she  requested 
him  to  form  a  new  Cabinet  to  include  all 
sections  of  the  Liberal  Party,  but  this  he 
declined  to  do.  Meanwhile,  the  country 
is  without  a  responsible  government,  and 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  relief. 


A  Russian  Appeal  for 
Religious    Liberty 


The  annual  "  Mis- 
sion    Congresses," 
which    have    been 
held  by  the  orthodox  Church  of  Russia 
for  a  decade  and   longer,   for  the  pur- 
pose   of    devising   ways    and    means    to 
spread  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  especially  to  extend  its  power  over 
the    "  Rascol,"    or    Sects,    have    usually 
been  rather  monotonous,  consisting  gen- 
erally of  the  complaints  of  the  mission- 
aries that  they  could  do  little  or  nothing, 
and  ending  with  an  appeal  of  the  Con- 
gress to  have  the  State  take  more  rigid 
steps  against  the  Dissenters.  The  conven- 
tion held  this  fall  in  Orel  was  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  and  the  address  there 
delivered  in  favor  of  religious  liberty  by 
a  Russian  of  the  Russians,  the  Marshal 
of   the   nobility   in   the   Government   of 
Orel,    Mr.    Stachowitz,    has    not    only 
aroused  the  whole  orthodox  Church,  but 
secured  international  attention.     This  is 
the  case,  not  because  of  the  sentiments 
in  themselves,  for  these  are  familiar  to 
non-Russians,  but  to  the   fact  that   for 
the  first  time  a  prominent  and  influential 
Russian  official  and  layman  in  a  conven- 
tion consisting  chiefly  of  clergymen  and 
ecclesiastics,  and  assembled  purposely  to 
suppress    religious    dissent,    could    utter 
such  sentiments  on  religious  liberty  and 
tolerance.      The    speaker    declared    that 
in  antagonizing  religious  liberty  the  Rus- 
sian Church  authorities  had  been  build- 
ing its  structure  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
corner-stone.    He  openly  declared  that  it 
should  be  the  privilege  of  everybody  to 
decide  upon  his  religious  convictions  and 
that  everybody  should  have  the  privilege 
of  severing  his  connection  with  the  State 
Church  if  he  so  desired,  and  the  State 
should    not   any   longer   punish    such   a 
step.     The  address  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed by  the  Russian  press,  and  as  a 
rule  not  criticised  as  severely  as  could 
have   been   expected.      Bishop   Nikanor, 
of  Moscow,  has  entered  the  arena  against 
the    bold    speaker,    but    has    attempted 
rather  to  explain  away  the  examples  of 
religious  intolerance  that  had  been  cited 
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against  the  present  methods  and  does 
not  try  to  overthrow  the  principle.  The 
secular  papers  do  not  seem  to  know  ex- 
actly what  to  say,  as  it  is  suspected  that 
the  speaker  did  not  utter  his  sentiments 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  political 
superiors.  At  any  rate,  these  latter  have 
so  far  been  silent  in    the    controversy. 

A  communication  received  at 
the  London  War  Office  from 
Lord  Kitchener  throws  some 
added  light  on  the  surprise  and  capture 


Capture  of 
Methuen 


mediately  sent  all  the  available  mounted 
troops  to  support  the  rear  and  also  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Thirty-eighth  Battery.  These 
maintained  themselves  for  an  hour  while 
the  convoys  were  closing  up.  Meanwhile 
the  Boers  were  outflanking  the  British 
on  the  left  and  200  infantry  were  dis- 
posed there  to  resist  them.  But  the 
mounted  troops,  now  falling  back  on  this 
detachment  of  infantry,  got  completely 
out  of  hand,  carrying  away  with  them 
in  the  rout  the  bulk  of  the  mounted 
troops.  Two  guns  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
Battery  were  thus  left  unprotected,  but 


of  General  Methuen.  That  unfortunate 
corrmiander  was  moving  with  900  mount- 
ed troops  and  300  infantry  and  four  guns 
and  one  pompom  from  Winl^urg  to  Lich- 
tenburg,  and  was  to  meet  Colonel  Gren- 
fell  with  1,300  mounted  troops.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  Friday,  March  7th,  the 
Boers,  under  Delarcy,  made  a  sweeping 
attack  on  the  rear  screen  of  mounted 
troops  atid  soon  overwhelmed  it.  There 
was  a  gap  of  a  mile  between  the  ox  and 
the  mule  cnnvoys.    Gciural  Methuen  ini- 


continued  in  action  until  every  man,  with 
the  exception  of  Lieutenant  Nesham, 
was  hit.  He,  on  being  summoned  to 
surrender,  refused,  and  was  killed. 
General  Methuen,  with  200  Fusiliers 
and  two  guns,  now  found  himself  iso- 
lated, but  Iield  on  for  three  hours,  until 
he  himself  was  wounded  and  the  casual- 
ties were  exceedingly  heavy.  They  sur- 
rendered at  9 :30  in  the  morning.  A  few 
other  detached  troops  stood  their  ground 
until  all  hope  was  gone.     Lord  Methuen 
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asserts  that  most  of  the  Boers  wore  the 
British  khaki  uniforms.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Boers  outnumbered  the  EngHsh 
very  shghtly,  and  that  their  attack  was  a 
complete  surprise,  ahho,  as  reference  to 
the  map  will  show,  the  event  took  place 
in  what  the  British  describe  as  partially 
cleared  territory.  The  news  of  this  dis- 
concerting disaster  has  been  received  in 
England  with  more  stoical  calmness  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Sympathy 
for  General  Methuen,  rather  than  indig- 
nation at  what  must  appear  a  lax  state  of 
military  government  in  South  Africa, 
seems  to  be  uppermost  in  most  minds. 
When  Lord  Raglan  read  Kitchener's  first 
dispatch  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Roberts  spoke  eulogistically  of  General 
Methuen's  zeal  and  intelligence  and  asked 
for  suspension  of  judgment  in  the  pres- 
ent case.  Mr.  Brodrick  read  the  dis- 
patch in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
news  was  received  in  silence  except  for 
some  vulgar  cheering  among  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  In  a  subsequent  speech  at 
Glasgow  Lord  Rosebery  alluded  to  the 
action  of  the  Irish  in  Parliament  on  this 
occasion,  and  used  it  to  strengthen  his 
argument  that  such  men  could  not  be  in- 
trusted with  the  control  of  an  independ- 
ent Parliament  in  Dublin.  One  of  the 
notable  results  of  the  disaster  was  the 
expression  of  genuine  sympathy  ex- 
pressed in  the  Prussian  Diet  by  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  Baron  von  Richthofen. 
Am.ong  other  things,  he  said  he  had  read 
descriptions  of  the  prisoners'  camps 
which  made  his  hair  stand  on  end,  but 
that  recently  General  von  Trotha,  who 
spoke  from  his  own  experience,  had  made 
this  statement  to  him : 

"  I  consider  it  my  duty,  and  authorize  you 
to  use  my  name,  to  declare  that  I  found  the 
prisoners'  camps  in  Ceylon  to  be  perfect  mod- 
els. The  ex-German  officers  in  the  camps  had 
only  a  single  complaint — that  there  was  not 
sufficient  variety  of  food." 

Another  result  of  the  disaster  is  the  send- 
ing of  6,000  Yeomanry,  with  large  drafts 
of  cavalry  and  infantrj^,  to  reinforce  Lord 
Kitchener  against  General  Delarey. 
Meanwhile  the  Boers  have  followed 
their  usual  custom  of  releasing  prisoners. 
General  Methuen  has  been  set  free  and 
on  March  13th  was  brought  to  Klerks- 
dorp.     He  is  doing  well. 


^.  The  Ministers  of  the  Pow- 

Petty  Disputes  ,  .     •       n  1  • 

Ch  ^^^   nave   met   m    Pekmg 

and  condemned  the  Bank- 
ers' Commission  for  refusing  to  receive 
the  February  installment  of  the  Chinese 
indemnity,  and  advised  the  Comrnission 
to  contrive  some  means  of  accepting  the 
Chinese  tenders.     It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  the  February  installment  of  1,820,- 
000  taels  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission  they  refused  to  accept  it  be- 
cause it  fell  short  of  the  amount  which 
would  have  fallen  due  in  accordance  with 
a  calculation  of  the  total  indemnity  made 
after  the   Protocol   was   signed.      Some 
days    ago   Sir   Robert   Hart,    Inspector- 
General  of  Chinese  Customs,  sent  letters 
to  the  Ministers  calling  attention  to  the 
complications  likely  to  ensue  in  case  this 
installment  of  money  lying  in  the    Chi- 
nese Bank  at  Shanghai  should  be  "  de- 
stroyed or  diverted."     Other  difficulties 
make  the  life  of  diplomats  in  China  far 
from  a  sinecure.     The  policies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  are  not  harmonious 
in  regard  to  Tientsin.     Great  Britain,  as 
do  the  United  States  and  the  other  Pow- 
ers, wishes  to  reduce  the  foreign  garri- 
sons at  that  port  and  to  restore  it  to  the 
control  of  the  Chinese.     To  this  Germany 
strenuously  objects,  and  meanwhile  the 
Chinese   are   deprived   of   their   revenue 
from  the  salt  tax.     The  British  believe 
that  the  Germans  are  holding  the  occupa- 
tion of  Tientsin  over  the  heads  of  the 
Chinese  to  force  them  into  granting  con- 
cessions   in    Shan-tung.      On    the   other 
hand,  the  common  opinion  runs  that  Eng- 
land  by   refusing   to   lower   her   claims 
balked  the  acceptance  of  the  February 
payment  in  order  to  keep  Germany  out  of 
the  money,  thinking  that  Germany  needs 
her  share  of  the  indemnity  to  support  her 
troops  in  China  and  to  justify  her  Co- 
lonial policy  to  the  people  at  home.       In 
Manchuria  some  fighting  is  reported  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  a  tribe  of  natives 
called  Tunguses.     Several  of  the  bands 
who  had  been  plundering  and  raiding  the 
territory  fell  foul  of  the  Russian  troops 
and  were  cut  to  pieces.     According  to  the 
report  from  St.  Petersburg  200  Tunguses 
were  killed,  while  of  the  Russians  only 
two  were  wounded.     On  March  12th  of- 
ficial reports  were  received  at  the  Navy 
Department  at  Washington  from  Com- 
mander E.   B.   Barry,  commanding  the 
'■  Vicksburg,"  which  has  passed  the  win- 
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ter  at  Newchwang.  This  town  was 
seized  by  the  Russians  during  the  Boxer 
troubles  in  1900,  and  has  since  then  been 
under  the  control  of  a  Russian  civil  ad- 
ministrator. Commander  Barry  confirms 
the  story  of  disputes  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  Americans,  and  of  the  apologies 
tendered  by  the  Russian  administrator. 
The  first  dispute  arose  over  the  shooting 
of  a  Russian  sentry.  The  administrator 
complained  that  the  sentry  had  been  shot 
by  a  sailor  from  the  "  Vicksburg,"  who 
could  be  identified  by  the  means  of  an 
overcoat  left  behind.  This  complaint  had 
been  made  before  the  American  sailors 
had  returned  to  the  "  Vicksburg,"  and 
when  these  came  aboard  they  were 
searched  and  examined.  Every  man  had 
his  overcoat,  and  none  had  any  fire  arms. 
When  the  examination  was  reported  to 
the  administrator  he  produced  the  over- 
coat, which  proved  to  be  dififerent  from 
the  uniform  used  in  the  United  States 
navy.  He  thereupon  apologized  and 
withdrew  his  complaint.  The  second  dis- 
pute arose  from  a  raid  made  by  Russian 
soldiers  on  a  club  room  used  by  the 
■'  Vicksburg  "  men  ashore.  It  is  against 
the  rules  to  bring  arms  on  land.  The 
Russians,  hearing  that  rifles  had  been 
brought  to  the  club  for  theatrical  use, 
broke  into  the  place  and  a  pretty  serious 
squabble  ensued.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  the  rifles  had  been  brought  from  a 
British  ship  the  administrator  again 
promptly  apologized. 

The  Fang  Interesting  for  the  light  it 
Migration  ^hrows  on  the  inner  life  of  a 
savage  population  is  the  study 
of  the  migration  of  the  Fang  tribe  to- 
ward the  west  coast  of  Equatorial  Africa. 
A  little  over  half  a  century  ago  such 
white  men  as  penetrated  back  from  .the 
coast  in  the  Gaboon  region  saw  a  few  of 
a  strange  new  tribe,  just  come  down 
from  further  interior.  Now  this  tribe 
has  reached  the  coast  at  various  places, 
and  all  other  tribes  have  retired  to  the 
coast  before  them.  The  names  of  other 
tribes  that  are  still  put  on  the  maps  in 
this  region  ought  now  to  be  scratched  out. 
The  region  written  about  by  Du  Chaillu 
and  Miss  Kingsley,  the  great  forest 
known  as.  the  "  home  of  the  gorilla," 
may  now  be  called,  with  reference  to  its 
human  inhabitants,  the  Fang  Country. 
Where  or  when  this  great  westward 
movement  started,  the  Fang  themselves 


can  tell  no  more  than  we  can.  The 
knowledge  of  the  wisest  of  them  goes  no 
further  back  than  his  father's  or  grand- 
father's time.  But  as  far  interior  as 
they  have  been  traced,  they  are  found  to 
have  come  from  still  further  interior. 
This  has  been  no  great  rush  of  popula- 
tion, but  a  slow  and  gradual  pushing 
westward.  The  Fang  are  not  travelers, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  world  beyond 
a  few  days'  journey  from  home.  Their 
migration  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
countless  little  moves  of  families  and  vil- 
lages. In  their  rude  method  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  without  plows  or  even  hoes, 
the  ground  of  their  gardens  becomes  un- 
productive after  a  few  years.  They  clear 
new  patches  of  forest  in  a  widening  cir- 
cle around  the  village  to  plant  cassava 
and  maize  and  peanuts,  till  they  begin  to 
think  of  a  new  site,  where  the  gardens 
may  be  made  close  behind  the  houses. 
Some  of  the  men  go  forward  to  the  new 
site  and  begin  the  clearing,  it  may  be  in 
the  big  forest,  or  it  may  be  in  an  old  vil- 
lage clearing  now  going  back  to  forest, 
which  others  before  them  have  aban- 
doned to  go  on  further  west.  The  migra- 
tion is  thus  not  that  of  an  overcrowded 
population,  for  the  population  of  this  for- 
est of  Africa  is  nowhere  crowded.  A 
short  move  of  a  rnile  or  two  to  the  north 
or  south  or  east  would  furnish  a  new 
site  for  the  community  that  wishes  to 
move.  The  reason  of  the  westward 
trend  seems  to  be  the  desire  to  get  near- 
er the  source  of  supply  of  white  man's 
goods, — fire  arms  especially.  The  black 
traders  who  precede  the  white  have  in- 
dustriously taught  the  people  that  they 
themselves  are  the  people  who  make 
these  goods,  and  the  idea  of  the  Fang 
of  the  far  interior  seems  to  be  that  coast 
blacks  and  the  white  men  they  have 
heard  of  are  all  one  race,  and  they  seem 
to  suppose  that  those  who  are  white  in 
color  must  be  Albinos.  At  any  rate,  the 
traveler  who  goes  where  white  men  have 
never  been  seen  constantly  hears  the 
color  of  his  eyes  and  hair  discussed  as  if 
to  prove  that  he  belongs  to  a  separate 
race  who  are  normally  white,  and  thus 
controvert  the  Albino  theory.  But,  tho 
the  Fang  man's  idea  of  the  sea  and  the 
white  man  may  be  hazy,  his  idea  of  flint- 
lock guns  and  powder  is  very  distinct. 
The  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  middleman 
and  his  profits  accounts  for  the  Fang  mi- 
gration. 


The    United    States    and    Germany 


By  Carl  Schurz 
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THE    effect    of    Prince    Henry's 
visit   to   the   United    States," 
on  which  The  Independent 
invites   me   to   say   a   word,    should   be 
judged  according  to  the  purpose  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  that  visit  was 
intended.     Certain  newspapers  have  at- 
tributed to  the  German  Emperor  a  secret 
design  to  negotiate  under  the  cover  of 
Prince  Henry's  visit  for  some  territorial 
acquisition  in   South  America  or  some 
commercial    arrangement    advantageous 
to  Germany.     It  was  no  doubt  with  ref- 
erence to  those  insinuations  that  Prince 
Henry,  in  the  little  speech  he  delivered 
in   Philadelphia,   disclaimed   such   inten- 
tions with  evident  candor  and  with  espe- 
cial energy  of  expression.    The  absolute 
sincerity  of  that  utterance  is  above  ques- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  that  any  sensible 
person   does   question   it.     The  visit   of 
the  Prince  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  demonstration  of  good  will  and 
friendship  on  the  part  of  Germany ;  and 
the  response  with  which  this  demonstra- 
tion has  been  met  by  our  national  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, has  amply  proved  that  the  friendly 
sentiments  manifested  by  Germany  are 
heartily  reciprocated  here.  The  constant- 
ly   growing    warmth    of    the    welcomes 
given   to   Prince   Henry   was   no  doubt 
partly  owing  to  his  winning  personality 
— and  it  must  be  said  that  the  German 
Emperor  could  not  have  selected  a  fitter 
messenger   of   friendly    feeling — but   on 
the  whole,  this  international  love  feast 
bore  all  the  marks  of  a  meeting  of  two 
old   friends  who  had  been  troubled  by 
some    little    irritation    of    susceptibility, 
but    who    were    heartily    glad    of    hav- 
ing  an    opportunity    for    showing   once 
more    their    mutual    esteem    and    con- 
fidence    and     for     resuming     the     old 
cordiality      of      tone      between      them. 
And    this    opportunity    was    seized    on 
both    sides    with    an    alacrity    and  zest 
that  could  not  have  been  more  gratifying. 
In  this  respect,  then.  Prince  Henry's  visit 
was  completely  successful. 

It  may,  indeed,  truthfully  be  said  that 


the  policies  of  nations  are  not  controlled 
by  mere  sentiment,  but  by  their  interests, 
and  that,  if  those  interests  clash,  mere 
sentiment  will  not  suffice  to  prevent  seri- 
ous disagreements.  But  sentiment, 
friendly  or  unfriendly,  may  do  very 
nmch  to  diminish  or  to  increase  what  dif- 
ficulties there  may  be  in  adjusting  such 
disagreements.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  an  international  transac- 
tion carried  on  under  the  influence  of  a 
distrustful,  punctilious,  touchy  state  of 
mind,  prone  to  quarrel  about  trifles,  and 
one  inspired  by  an  amiable  disposition  that 
is  sincerely  anxious  to  overcome  what- 
ever obstacles  there  may  be  in  the  way 
of  an  agreeable  understanding.  This  is 
especially  important  as  to  countries  in 
which,  as  it  is  in  ours,  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  is  apt  to  be  largely  af- 
fected by  the  temper  of  public  opinion. 
In  the  case  before  us  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  to-day  the  two  nations  con- 
cerned are  far  less  inclined  than  they 
may  have  been  before,  to  be  made  sus- 
picious of  one  another's  motives  or  de- 
signs. Such  tales,  for  instance,  as  the 
one  the  utter  groundlessness  of  which 
has  recently  been  exposed — that  at  the 
beginning  of  our  Spanish  war  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  been  trying  to  in- 
stigate a  coalition  of  European  Powers 
against  the  United  States — would  now 
find  no  believers  among  us.  And,  vice 
versa,  no  story  attributing  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government  or  people  any  intention 
to  injure  or  humiliate  Germany  would 
have  any  sort  of  credit  there.  In  other 
words,  each  nation  will  be  gladly  inclined 
to  put  the  friendliest  interpretation  upon 
what  the  other  may  say  or  do. 

This  disposition  will  also  be  apt  greatly 
to  diminish  the  chance  of  dangerous  ac- 
cidents. American  and  German  ships  of 
war  will  be  likely,  as  they  have  repeated- 
ly done  before,  to  meet  in  foreign  parts 
where  they  are  sent  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  their  respective  countries. 
Naval  officers  are,  of  course,  always  pa- 
triotic and  usually  high-spirited  men, 
jealous  of  the  prestige  of  their  flag.  Their 
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zeal  in  maintaining  that  prestige  may 
easily  lead  them  to  take  offense  at  things 
done  by  the  warships  of  other  nations — 
things  done  without  any  evil  intent,  al- 
tho  perhaps  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
or  unfavorably  interpreted.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  under  such  circumstances  an 
excited  sense  of  duty  or  the  pride  of  a 
naval  officer  on  one  side  or  the  other 
runs  away  with  his  discretion,  especially 
if  the  feeling  between  the  two  navies 
happen  to  be  not  as  friendly  as  it  should 
be ;  and  that  a  hot  impulse  or  an  incon- 
siderate act  produces  a  conflict  apt  to 
bring  on  very  grave  consequences.  Such 
untoward  accidents  have  been  threaten- 
ing more  than  once  within  our  memory — 
fortunately  stopping  short  of  actual  col- 
lision. But  such  accidents  will  surely 
not  happen  between  American  and  Ger- 
man warships  while  that  spirit  of  hearty 
comradeship  is  maintained  which  was  so 
happily  illustrated  by  the  words  of  our 
Admiral  Evans  addressed  to  Prince 
Henry  at  leave  taking 

"  Speaking  for  the  American  Navy,  I  have 
only  to  say  to  Prince  Henry  and  to  my  bfother 
officers  of  the  German  service,  that  we  are 
glad  you  came  and  sorry  you  are  going,  and 
we  hope  you  will  come  again.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  as  a  representative  of  the  Navy  to  see 
the  friendly  hand  you  have  extended  across 
the  Atlantic." 

But  one  of  the  most  essential  services 
rendered  by  Prince  Henry's  visit  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  it  has  made  all  think- 
ing men  on  this  side  as  well  as  the  other 
more  clearly  to  see  that  there  is  really  no 
matter  of  difference  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  threatening  to  bring 
forth  dangerous  disagreement.  As  to  an 
infraction  of  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  no- 
body abroad  seriously  thinks  of  it.  Ger- 
man statesmen  are  much  too  enlight- 
ened not  to  know  that  the  cordial  friend- 
ship of  this  Republic  is  worth  much  more 
to  their  country  than  any  territorial  pos- 
session on  American  soil  possibly  could 
be.  This  matter  may,  therefore,  safely  be 
dismissed  from  our  contemplation. 

On  the  subject  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial competition  between  the  two 
countries,  Ex-Secretary  Olney  said  at 
the  Boston  banquet : 

"  We  hear  much  in  these  days,  in  the  press, 
at>d    even    in    official    quarters,    of    America's 


capture  of  the  world's  markets.  But  no 
thoughtful  American  is  under  any  delusion 
in  the  matter.  We  have,  indeed,  surprised 
our  competitors  by  invading  what  they  have 
been  regarding  as  their  exclusive  commercial 
preserves,  and  by  a  show  of  strength  and  re- 
sources for  which  they  have  not  been  pre- 
pared. But  the  surprise  is  over ;  what  we 
have  done  simply  amounts  to  a  challenge  to 
all  other  nationalities,  and  we  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  a  contest  for  industrial  supremacy, 
the  most  intense  and  arduous  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Fortunate  will  it  be  if  this  contest 
does  not,  like  so  many  others,  degenerate 
into  '  grim-visaged  '  war  with  all  its  unutter- 
able brutalities  and  horrors  !  The  errand  here 
of  your  Royal  Highness,  with  the  hearty  wel- 
come tendered  and  the  favorable  impression 
produced,  should  do  much  to  preclude  so  dire 
a  result.  Under  its  influence  the  two  coun- 
tries are  recognizing  each  other  as  generous 
and  worthy  rivals — are  joining  in  a  sort  of 
hand-shake  as  a  courteous  but  significant  pre- 
liminary to  the  combat  before  them — and  are 
thus  in  a  way  pledging  themselves  that,  what- 
ever the  stress  of  the  contest,  it  shall  not 
transgress  the  rightful  rules  of  the  game  nor 
overstep  the  limits  which  Christianized  and 
civilized  peoples  ought  to  observe  under  what- 
ever provocation.  If  the  pledge  shall  in  truth 
be  kept  and  the  corresponding  consequences 
follow,  the  visit  to  the  United  States  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  will  deserve  to  go  on  record 
as  one  of  the  most  memorable  episodes  in 
the   history   of  international  intercourse." 

I  confess  that,  while  agreeing  with  all 
Mr.  Olney  says  about  the  tendency  of 
Prince  Henry's  visit,  I  cannot  share  his 
apprehensions  as  to  the  "  contest  for  in- 
dustrial supremacy  degenerating  into 
grim-visaged  war,"  at  least,  so  far  as 
Germany  and  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  ^ 
war  between  them  could  possibly  come 
about,  or  what  specific  object  it  would 
serve,  or  how  the  cost  of  such  a  war — for 
it  would  be  costly  beyond  computation — 
could  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  com- 
pensated for  by  any  advantage  to  be 
gained.  The  worst  that  could  happen 
might  be  some  sort  of  a  peaceful  "  tariff 
war,"  which  would  soon  convince  both 
parties  that  in  seeking  to  punish  the 
other  each  really  punished  itself. 
And  as  to  the  "  contest  for  industrial 
supremacy,"  it  is  so  ordered  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  unverse  that  this  industrial 
supremacy  must  not  and  cannot  be  car- 
ried beyond  a  certain  point.  It  has  its 
natural  limits.     Our  strongest  competi- 
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tors  in  some  things  are  at  the  same  time 
among  our  best  customers  in  others.  And 
we  cannot  carry  our  industrial  suprem- 
acy so  far  as  to  ruin  our  customers 
without  in  the  same  measure  ruining 
also  our  own  business.  Neither  are  we 
likely  to  come  into  conflict  with  Germany 
in  our  Asiatic  trade.  Germany  has  al- 
ready proclaimed  that  the  Chinese  port 
controlled  by  her  is  as  open  to  the  trade 
of  the  world  as  is  Hong  Kong,  and  that 
other  nations  are  welcome  as  to  partici- 


pation  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
tiguous country. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may 
look  at  them,  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  are  naturally 
those  of  peace,  with  nothing  in  sight  to 
disturb  that  peace.  And  that  the  senti- 
ment evoked  by  Prince  Henry's  visit  has 
warmed  them  into  a  cordial  friendship, 
is  an  event  of  very  high  value  to  both 
nations  and  a  cause  for  general  congratu- 
lation. 

New  York  City 


Reciprocity    of   Trade    with    Canada 

By  John  Charlton,   M.P. 

[Mr.  Charlton  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  appointed  to  consider  questions  in  controversy  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  has  for  thirty  years  been  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  framing  legislation.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  and  has  opposed  restrictions  upon  their  international  trade. — Editor.! 


THE  United  States  seems  destined 
to  become  the  leading  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  pow- 
er. Immense  natural  resources,  com- 
manding geographical  position,  irre- 
pressible energy,  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  and  boundless  ambition, 
will  carry  the  country  forward  in 
the  race  for  commercial  supremacy  with 
rapid  strides.  In  this  great  contest  suc- 
cess can  only  be  secured  by  seizing  op- 
portunities, and  by  a  careful  attention  to 
details.  It  will  not  be  well  to  forget  that 
the  Continent  is  shared  by  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  commonwealths,  and  that 
the  lesser  of  the  two,  while  far  behind 
her  elder  sister  in  population,  wealth  and 
development,  possesses  a  territory  equal 
to  that  of  the  United  States  in  area,  with 
1,500,000  square  miles  of  arable  land, 
with  untold  wealth  of  soil,  forest,  mine 
and  fisheries,  and  with  capacity  for  the 
support  of  100,000,000  people  from  the 
products  of  her  own  soil.  This  young 
Dominion  has  a  future  of  promise,  and 
indulges  in  high  national  aspirations. 
Proximity  and  affinity  of  race,  religion, 
language  and  institutions  render  it  im- 
possible for  these  communities  to  exist 
without  having  the  influence  exerted  by 
each  upon  the  other  of  an  intimate  and 
highly  important  character.  Nature  in- 
vites close  business  and  social  relations, 
and  a  mutually  advantageous  commerce 
of  enormous  proportions.     The  perverse 


interference  of  narrow  and  hostile  trade 
restrictions  can  only  thwart  or  minimize 
the  natural  tendency  toward  intimate 
and  liberal  relations,  to  the  detriment 
and  loss  of  both  of  these  peoples.  Unre- 
stricted free  trade  between  all  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  American 
Union  has,  from  the  outset,  proved  to  be 
an  unmixed  blessing.  The  same  system 
could  be  applied  with  equal  advantage  to 
all  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  and  terri- 
tories, and  if  circumstances  prevent  the 
full  and  complete  application  of  this  free 
trade  system,  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proach to  it  is  desirable. 

A  recent  article  in  The  Independent 
(December  5th),  from  the  pen  of  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
deals  with  the  question  of  commercial 
reciprocity  with  Canada.  The  high 
character  of  the  writer,  and  his  recog- 
nized position  as  a  diplomat  and  a  stu- 
dent of  public  affairs,  will  naturally 
command  attention  to  his  utterances.  No 
apology,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  be  con- 
sidered necessary  in  presenting  respect- 
ful criticism  of  his  statements  and  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  Foster  refers  to  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1854  and  admits  that  it  had  a 
marked  effect  in  enlarging  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  truth  is 
that  this  commerce  quadrupled  in  ten 
years.  The  Civil  War  created  an  ab- 
normal   demand    for    Canadian    agricul- 
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tural  and  animal  products,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  was  in  favor  of  Canada, 
but  the  tendency  was  toward  increased 
importation  of  American  finished  prod- 
ucts, and  exports  and  imports  would 
have  been  equalized  in  a  short  time. 
When  notice  of  abrogation  was  served 
upon  the  Canadian  Government,  an  ear- 
nest effort  was  made  by  it  to  secure  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  treaty,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  might  be  considered  reason- 
able. No  objection  would  have  been 
made  to  a  free  list  covering  a  wide  range 
of  American  manufactures.  The  over- 
tures of  the  Canadian  Government  were 
rejected,  and  with  scant  courtesy,  if  the 
truth  should  be  told,  and  a  period  of  re- 
pression and  essentially  hostile  American 
tariff  legislation  was  entered  upon,  which 
was  destined  to  produce  bitterness  and 
estrangement.  This  policy  has  been  ad- 
hered to  with  varying  degrees  of  severity 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  if  it  was  not 
adopted  and  continued  under  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  the  American  market 
was  a  necessity  for  the  Canadian,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  this  policy  would 
force  Canada  into  annexation,  then  the 
belief  that  this  was  the  case  is  one  of 
the  erroneous  impressions  of  which  the 
Canadian  mind  is  yet  to  he  disabused. 

Mr.  Foster  says  that  there  existed  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  reciprocity  treaty  a  deep 
feeling  of  resentment  against  the  ruling 
class  in  Canada,  on  account  of  their  con- 
duct during  the  Civil  War.  This  feeling, 
it  is  intimated,  was  the  chief  factor  in 
securing  the  al)rogation  of  the  treaty. 
That  this  feeling  was  a  well  founded 
one  is  more  than  questionable.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  Canadian  Tory  leaders 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  South,  and 
so  for  that  matter  did  the  copperheads 
of  the  North.  The  issue  between  the 
North  and  South  was  little  short  of  a 
party  issue  in  Canada.  Feeling  upon  the 
c|ucstion  was  as  intense  as  in  the  North- 
ern States.  The  majority  of  the  Cana- 
dian people  sympathized  heartily  with 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  40,000  Cana- 
dians served  in  the  Northern  armies.  It 
seems  an  act  of  fatuity  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  have  antagonized  its 
Canadian  friends,  and  to  have  thrown 
the  weight  of  its  influence  with  its  Cana- 
dian foes,  in  adding  to  the  forces  that 
were  calculated  to  promote  hostility  and 


estrangement.  As  to  the  charge  that 
rebel  agents  were  warmly  welcomed  and 
permitted  to  set  on  foot  warlike  expedi- 
tions in  Canada,  it  may  be  asserted  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment earnestly  sought  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  neutrality.  Rebel  refugees 
were  welcome  to  find  an  asylum  and 
spend  their  money  in  Canada.  They 
may,  in  some  instances,  have  abused  the 
privileges  of  asylum,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  St.  Albans  raid — an  act  condemned 
by  all  parties  in  Canada — but  the  per- 
mission of  the  Fenian  raid  in  1866  may 
fairly  be  held  to  have  been  a  more  flag- 
rant breach  of  neutrality  and  good  neigh- 
borhood than  was  any  movement  having 
its  initial  steps  in  Canada  during  the  re- 
bellion. 

Mr.  Foster  alludes  to  the  attempt 
made  to  secure  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  in 
1874.  The  Liberal  party  had  just  at- 
tained power  in  Canada.  One  of  its  first 
steps  was  to  send  Hon.  George  Brown,  as 
Canadian  Commissioner  to  Washington. 
Acting  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Thorn- 
ton, British  Minister  at  Washington,  a 
reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated  by 
Lord  Thornton  and  Mr.  Brown  with  the 
American  State  Department.  Tliis 
treaty,  known  in  Canada  as  the  Brown 
Draft  Treaty,  was  rejected  by  the 
American  Senate.  It  provided  for  the 
free  interchange  of  natural  products,  and 
placed  an  extensive  list  of  manufactured 
articles  upon  the  free  list.  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  both  countries  had  this 
treaty  been  ratified.  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
Liberal  party  were  assailed  in  Canada 
for  making  unwarranted  concessions  to 
the  American  manufacturer  and  other 
American  interests.  The  treaty  stands 
as  an  enviable  monument  to  the  broad 
minded  prescience  of  Mr.  Brown ;  and  its 
rejection  by  the  United  States  Senate 
will  hardly  be  cited  in  future  years  as  an 
evidence  of  the  ability  of  that  body  to 
set  in  motion  the  mighty  forces  that 
waited  upon  their  action  and  stood  ready 
to  gladden  the  future  of  .A.nglo-Saxon 
America. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  referring  to  the  nego- 
tiations that  took  place  before  the  Joint 
High  Commission  in  1898,  states  that  the 
repeal  of  the  differential  duty  of  33  1-3 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  no  benefit  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause Great  Britain  has  no  natural  prod- 
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ucts  to  send  to  Canada.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  conclusion  can 
be  arrived  at  that  the  repeal  of  a  heav} 
differential  duty  in  favor  of  the  British 
manufacturer  would  not  be  advantage- 
ous to  his  American  rival.  As  to  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  has  no  natural 
products  to  sell  in  Canada,  this  merely 
shows  that  she  gives  free  entrance  into 
her  markets  for  Canadian  natural  prod- 
ucts without  receiving  any  reciprocal 
advantage.  With  the  United  States  the 
case  is  dififerent.  If  Canada  is  permitted 
to  sell  natural  products  in  the  markets 
of  that  country,  she  is  able  to  reciprocate 
by  offering  free  entry  into  her  own  mar- 
kets for  American  natural  products,  and 
this  market  is  an  extensive  one,  for  at 
the  present  time  Canada  imports  two  and 
a  half  times  more  farm  products  from  the 
United  States  than  the  amount  of  her 
exports  in  the  same  line  to  that  country. 
Mr.  Foster  says  that 

"  It  would  seem  unreasonable  for  Canada 
to  expect  us  to  change  our  long  established 
policy,  especially  when  she  has  nothing  to 
offer  us  but  reciprocity   in  natural  products." 

The  Canadian  answer  to  this  state- 
ment would  be  that  the  long  established 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Can- 
ada is  inequitable  and  unjust;  that  while 
in  its  practical  operation  it  excludes 
Canadian  imports  from  the  American 
market,  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  is  less 
than  one-half  in  percentage  that  of  the 
United  States,  offers  no  impediment  to 
the  extensive  importation  of  American 
manufactures  and  wares;  that  the  result 
of  the  respective  policies  of  the  two 
governments  has  been  to  place  Canadian 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  1901, 
ex  coin,  bullion,  gold  dust,  nuggets,  etc., 
at  less  than  $40,000,000,  while  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  were 
$119,000,000,  leaving  an  actual  balance 
of  trade  against  Canada  of  over  $70,- 
000,000;  and  that  unless  the  free  inter- 
change of  natural  products,  whch  would 
be  mutually  and  almost  equally  beneficial, 
were  permitted,  Canada  would  imitate 
the  long  established  ])olicy  of  the  United 
States,  legislate  against  importations, 
seek  to  buy  little  and  sell  much,  and  give 
to  importations  from  the  United  States 
the  shrunken  and  blasted  proportions 
that  characterize  the  Canadian  exporta- 
tions  to  that  country.     This  can  rcadilv 


be  done  by  putting  the  duties  up  to  the 
American  standard,  and  giving  a  rebate 
of  40  to  50  per  cent,  to  all  nations  admit- 
ting Canadian  natural  products  free  of 
duty.  Matters  are  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  point  when  either  this  course 
will  be  adopted  by  Canada,  or  the  United 
States  will  make  tariff  changes  consistent 
with  equity  and  justice. 

Mr.  Foster  suggests  a  solution  of  the 
trade  question  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  an  ideal  reciprocity ;  noth- 
ing less  than  commercial  union.  This 
solution  would  be  theoretically  complete. 
It  would  give  to  Canada  all  the  commer- 
cial advantages  that  would  result  from 
political  union.  It  is,  however,  not  a 
practicable  solution.  Canada  is  not  ready 
to  accept  it,  and  as  an  alternative  would 
quickly  adopt  a  new  national  policy  of 
her  own,  founded  upon  the  American 
tariff  model.  Had  reciprocity  continued 
since  1866  the  country  might  have  been 
ready  for  this  proposal.  Thirty-five 
years  of  repressive  tariff  policy  have 
made  it  an  impossibility  for  the 
present,  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  policy  will  make  it  an  im- 
possibility for  all  time  of  stich  con- 
tinuance. If  this  solution  of  the 
trade  question  is  ever  reached,  pre- 
liminary steps  must  be  taken,  and  the 
free  interchange  of  natural  products 
nuist  be  one  of  them.  Commercial  union 
means  discrituination  against  Great 
I'ritain.  Under  present  circumstances 
this  cour.se  would  not  be  taken.  Great 
Britain  has  treated  Canada  with  the  ut- 
most fairness  and  liberality.  All  of  our 
products  have  free  admission  into  the 
markets  of  that  country.  It  is  our  chief 
market,  and  takes  82  per  cent,  of  our 
total  expoi:t  of  farm  products,  while  the 
United  States  takes  but  8  per  cent.  In 
1866  our  exports  of  farm  products  to  the 
United  States  were  $25,000,000;  to  Great 
I'ritain  $3,500,000.  In  1901  our  total 
exports  of  farm  products  to  Great  Brit- 
ain were  $78,000,000;  to  the  United 
States  $8,500,000.  These  figures  illus- 
trate our  relative  dependence  upon  the 
two  countries  for  a  market.  They  also 
illustrate  why  a  commercial  policy  hostile 
to  England  cannot  be  adopted  by  Canada. 
The  Dominion  simply  asks  for  an  en- 
larged market  for  her  products  in 
the  Ignited  States,  for  a  chance  to 
reduce    the   enormous   balance   of   trade 
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against  her,  and  for  a  tariff  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  making  measur- 
able approach  to  her  own,  in  point  of 
moderate  duties  and  liberality  of  spirit. 

Mr.  Foster  makes  reference  to  the 
bonding"  privilege,  and  leaves  the  reader 
to  infer  that  in  this  matter  a  great  boon 
is  conferred  upon  Canada  by  the  United 
States.  The  bonding  privilege,  it  goes 
without  saying,  is  a  valuable  advantage 
to  Canada,  but  it  is  also  an  arrangement 
of  equal  value  and  advantage  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  surely  a  matter  of 
importance  to  Minnesota  and  the  other 
Northwestern  States  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  competition  and  direct  rail- 
way transit  by  the  shortest  route  to  Bos- 
ton, Portland  and  other  American  sea- 
ports. It  is  an  important  advantage  to 
Portland,  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia to  secure  trade  from  Manitoba, 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  to  become  the 
ports  of  entry  and  shipment  for  these 
productive  regions.  Boston  and  New 
York  are  competitors  with  Montreal  for 
the  carrying  trade  of  Ontario  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  The  Erie  Canal 
and  American  railway  lines  compete 
with,  and  draw  trade  from,  the  Canadian 
canals  and  railways.  American  inter- 
ests would  suffer  serious  loss  from  the 
repeal  of  the  bonding  privilege ;  and  as 
in  the  case  of  all  neighborly  and  friendly 
relations,  the  privilege  is  a  mutual  ad- 
vantage to  all  the  participants  in  the  ar- 
rangement. 

Canada  is  the  third  largest  customer 
of  the  United  States,  only  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  exceeding  her.  She  is 
the  largest  consumer  of  American  manu- 
factures of  any  country.  The  importa- 
tion of  American  manufactures  in  1900 
amounted  to  $63,000,000.  From  Great 
Britain  the  importation  of  manufactures 
amounted,  the  same  year,  to  $38,000,000. 
The  Canadian  imj^ortation  of  manufac- 
tures from  the  United  States  was  $10,- 
000,000  greater  than  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  1900  Canada  purchased 
from  the  United  States  $20,000,000  in 
excess  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
South  America  and  all  the  West  India 
islands  (except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico), 
with  a  population  of  62,000,000.  In  1901 
Canada  gave  to  the  United  States  a  free 
list  of  $56,000,000,  of  which  $36,000,000 
was  free  farm  products,  free  forest 
products  and  free  manufactures.     In  re- 


turn the  United  States  gave  to  Canada 
a  free  list  covering  coin,  bullion,  gold 
dust  and  nuggets.  The  conditions  as  to 
the  free  list  of  each  country  are  so 
ridiculously  unequal  as  to  excite  laugh- 
ter. 

In  1901  Canada  exported  to  the 
United  States  $8,238,000  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, the  produce  of  Canada.  The  same 
year  she  imported  from  the  United 
States  for  consumption  farm  products  to 
the  value  of  $25,000,000.  Of  this  amount 
$14,750,000,  consisting  of  Indian  corn, 
broom  corn,  flax  seed,  hemp,  hides,  wool 
and  other  articles,  was  on  the  free  list. 
This  statement  of  relative  volume  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  farm  products  clear- 
ly indicates  that  reciprocal  free  trade  in 
farm  products  would  leave  Canada  with 
only  a  moderate  balance  in  her  favor  in 
the  interchange  of  food  products  for 
consumption,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  balance  would  be  against  her. 
Canadian  duties  are  imposed  on  nearly 
all  food  products  except  Indian  corn. 
The  removal  of  these  duties  would  great- 
ly stimulate  the  importation  of  farm 
products  from  the  United  States.  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  would  then 
draw  their  supplies  in  largely  increased 
measure  from  the  seaboard  cities  of  the 
United  States.  British  Columbia  and  the 
Klondike  would  then  buy  food  products 
chiefly  from  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Ontario  and  Quebec  would  largely  in- 
crease their  purchases  of  flour,  meats 
and  coarse  grains  for  lumbering  and 
mining  operations,  as  well  as  for  city  con- 
sumption. 

The  effect  of  free  trade  in  natural 
products  upon  prices  would  be  slight.  In 
articles  of  which  both  countries  have  a 
surplus  for  export,  such  as  wheat,  flour, 
meats,  cheese,  etc.,  free  trade  would  have 
no  influence  upon  prices.  In  articles  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  for  consump- 
tion, such  as  lumber,  barley,  eggs,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  importation  would 
bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  total 
production  of  the  United  States  that  the 
influence  upon  prices,  if  any,  would  be 
of  an  insignificant  character.  The  im- 
portation of  Canadian  lumber,  for  in- 
stance, is  only  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 
of  the  amount  of  American  lumber  pro- 
duction and  the  percentage  of  farm 
products  imported  for  consumption  com- 
])ared  with  the  total  production  of  the 
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United  States,  would,  in  almost  all  cases, 
be  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  lumber. 
The  fears  of  American  lumbermen  and 
farmers  that  free  trade  in  natural  prod- 
ucts would  be  disastrous  to  their  inter- 
ests is  a  mere  bugbear.  The  free  im- 
portation of  ores  would  be  advantageous 
to  American  interests.  Free  trade  in  for- 
est products  would  not  be  likely  to  in- 
crease the  Canadian  export  more  than  25 
per  cent,  on  $3,000,000.  Upon  the  plac- 
ing of  forest  products  upon  the  free  list 
will  probably  depend  in  the  near  future 
the  right  to  export  pulp  wood  from 
Canadian  forests  to  American  pulp  mills. 

A  careful  computation  of  the  result 
of  free  trade  in  natural  products  upon 
the  volume  of  exports  and  imports  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  under  the  new 
conditions  that  would  be  established  by 
free  trade  in  natural  products,  the  volume 
of  imports  of  American  manufactures 
would  be  largely  increased,  owing  to  in- 
creased purchasing  power  in  Canada, 
and  the  balance  of  trade  against  Canada 
would  still  exceed  $30,000,000  per  an- 
num. 

Canada  is  the  best  customer  for  fin- 
ished products  that  the  United  States 
possesses.  In  the  midst  of  schemes  for 
procuring  new  markets,  is  it  not  worth 
while  considering  whether  an  effort  re- 
quiring only  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  fair  play  and  reciprocal  conces- 
sions should  not  be  made  to  retain  the 
vast  and  increasing  trade  of  the  young 
nation  that  holds  one-half  of  the  terri- 
tory possessed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  Canada 
has  no  expectation  of  being  able  to  over- 


take the  United  States  in  the  race  of 
progress.  William  H.  Seward  more 
than  a  generation  ago  took  measure  of 
her  vast  resources,  and  with  prophetic 
ken  declared  that  she  was  destined  to 
become  the  Russia  of  America.  We  do 
not  expect  to  overshadow  the  power  of 
the  Great  Republic,  but  we  do  expect  to 
become  a  nation  whose  friendship  will 
be  worth  cultivating  and  whose  markets 
will  be  eagerly  sought  after.  Our  great 
Northwest  will  afford  sustenance  and 
happy  homes  for  50,000,000  people.  It  is 
mostly  a  wilderness  now,  but  the  tide  of 
immigration  has  set  in,  and  we  hear 

"  The  first  low  wash  of  waves, 
Where  soon  shall  flow  a  human  sea." 

We  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We 
are  ready,  and  have  ever  been  ready,  to 
meet  overtures,  or  to  make  them,  for 
more  liberal  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Our  desire  is  to  live  on 
terms  of  amity  and  good  will,  to  promote 
mutual  interests  and  to  build  up  a  vast 
commerce  and  a  community  of  interests. 
We  ask  for  no  more  than  we  will  give. 
We  will  bestow  as  many  concessions 
as  we  receive,  or  even  a  greater  number, 
but  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Canadian  people 
that  we  cannot  remain  under  the  condi- 
tions that  have  prevailed  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  If  the  United  States  de- 
cides to  continue  to  act  upon  the  policy 
of  blocking  the  way  to  its  markets,  while 
possessing  63  per  cent,  of  our  total  im- 
port trade,  then  we  shall  undoubtedly 
proceed  with  reluctance  and  sorrow  to 
follow  its  example,  and  put  up  the  bars. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 


From    the    Ship's    Deck 

By  Will  N.   Andorsen 


HOW  deep  is  love,  my  heart? 
As  deep  as  this  dark  blue  sea. 
How  wide  is  love,  my  life? 
As  wide  as  this  world  can  be. 
How  high  is  love,  my  soul? 
As  high  as  the  stars  we  see 
That  nightly  watch  both  him  and  me. 


Go  tell  my  friend,  ye  waves, 

Of  your  bottomless  depths  of  love. 

0  worldwide  space,  thy  message,  too, 
And  a  hint  of  love  from  the  stars  above 

1  would  send  him  across  the  blue. 

How  long  will  such  love  last,  my  friend? 
Till  sea  and  stars  and  time  shall  end. 

Claremont,  Cal. 


Personal    Notes    Among    Our    Universities 

By  Poultney  Bigelow,   M.A.,   F.RG.S. 

Althor  of  "History  of  thb  German  Struggle  for  Liberty,"  Etc. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  pays  me  the 
compliment  of  requesting  a  brief 
and  superficial  sketch  of  my  impres- 
sions at  various  universities  of  this  coun- 
try. The  task  is  difficult  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  doubly  so  to  one  who 
has  been  brought  into  personal  relations 
with  our  leading  academic  administra- 
tors between  Boston  and  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi,  who  cherishes 
lively  recollection  of  hospitality  at  their 
hands  and  who  hesitates  instituting  com- 
parisons that  may  appear  personal. 

Bvit  to  refuse  this  request  would  be  an 
act  of  meanness ;  so  have  your  way  and 
let  me  see  if  I  can  write  this  and  yet  re- 
tain some  friends. 

The  Eastern  universities  had  been  tol- 
erably familiar  to  me.  I  had  lectured  at 
Columbia,  Princeton,  Bowdoin;  Johns 
Hopkins  and  my  alma  mater,  Yale ;  had 
also  addressed  audiences  in  Boston  large- 
ly made  up  of  scholars  connected  with 
Harvard  and  the  Technology  Institute. 
All  these  institutions  have  features  for 
which  Yale  graduates  are  prepared. 
Johns  Hopkins  has  the  strongest  reputa- 
tion among  German  scholars,  because  it 
represents  to  a  unique  degree  the  spirit 
of  original  research.  Harvard,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  reputation  in  England 
because  it  represents  what  the  cultivated 
Englishman  prizes  most — a  seat  of  learn- 
ing where  students  are  encouraged  to 
broaden  their  tastes,  to  love  culture  for 
its  own  sake,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  higher  walks  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions. 

Literature,  art  and  science  are  culti- 
vated at  Harvard,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing these  the  means  of  sweetening  our 
lives — of  refreshing  our  hours  of  leisure 
— rather  than  as  directly  leading  to  prof- 
itable employment  after  graduating. 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard  have  each  a 
clear  policy  consistently  pursued,  and  it 
speaks  for  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
our  people  that  each  of  these  universi- 
ties finds  warm  support  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  that  in  each  is  a  spirit 
of  cnthtisiastic  loyalty  to  intellectual 
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ideals  which  makes  their  instructors  will- 
ing to  accept  wretchedly  small  salaries 
rather  than  move  to  other  places  where 
the  mere  money  compensation  is  larger. 

It  is  a  strange  sign  of  the  times  that 
educators  of  the  very  first  caliber  are  to- 
day receiving  at  our  old  Eastern  univer- 
sities salaries  as  low  as  $1,500  a  year, 
while  millionaires  are  giving  buildings 
and  libraries  representing  many  millions 
of  dollars.  There  is  something  morbid  in 
the  make  up  of  a  millionaire  Maecenas 
who  offers  less  to  a  college  professor 
than  he  does  to  his  cook  or  stenographer. 

At  Harvard  salaries  have  not  been  in- 
creased much,  if  any,  since  our  Civil  War 
— and  yet  in  that  time  the  average  cost  of 
living  has  increased  fourfold.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  turn  that  idea  around  in  this 
wise,  and  say  that  thirty  years  ago  the 
Harvard  professor  on  his  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year  lived  about  as 
well  as  his  neighbors  in  Boston.  But 
nowadays  the  number  of  rich  people  in 
Boston  has  increased  so  much,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  has  been  raised  so  high,  that 
the  PTarvard  professor's  wife  finds  that  she 
requires  a  salary  four  times  as  large  in  or- 
der to  live  the  social  life  of  her  neighbors. 

Harvard  is  fortunate  in  having  a  sin- 
gularly large  cultivated  society  in  and 
about  Boston  which  affords  ample  scope 
for  interchange  of  ideas  between  aca- 
demic teachers  and  practical  men  of  af- 
fairs. In  no  other  city  of  the  United 
States  do  all  classes  of  educated  and  pro- 
fessionally active  men  mingle  so  success- 
fully and  with  such  manifest  advantage 
to  the  political  community  as  in  Boston, 
and  it  must  be  a  superficial  visitor  in- 
deed who  does  not  feel  this  in  the  very 
streets  of  this  interesting  town ;  above 
all,  by  a  stroll  through  that  triumph  of 
numicipal  public  spirit,  the  Public  Li- 
brary, recently  still  further  enriched  by 
the  paintings  of  Abbey. 

At  Yale  I  was  oppressed  by  the  ab- 
sence of  academic  enthusiasm  among  my 
fellow-students  and,  above  all,  among 
the  teachers.  We  were  made  to  recite  like 
schoolboys,  were  marked  like  schoolboys  ; 
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the  classes  were  so  large  that  individual 
attention  was  out  of  the  question.  We 
crammed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
good  marks ;  and  public  sentiment  re- 
garded it  as  quite  proper  that  we  should 
cheat  by  assisting  one  another  in  or  out 
of  the  classroom.  Where  at  West  Point 
the  classes  are  ten  cadets  and  no  cram- 
ming is  possible,  at  Yale  we  were  fifty  or 
sixty  in  a  recitation,  and  the  instruction 
was  of  a  superficial  character  with  rare 
exceptions. 

I  can  say  freely  that  no  senior  at  Yale 
knew  enough  Latin  to  compare  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  German  lad  of  thirteen  years 
of  age ;  this  would  be  equally  true  of 
Greek.  So  bad  is  our  instruction  that 
we  occupy  some  six  or  seven  years  in 
learning  a  poor  smattering  of  dead  lan- 
guage, which  a  good  tutor  with  a  bright 
boy  would  accomplish  in  a  year  or  so. 

As  with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  so  with 
French  and  German.  Those  who  were 
allowed  to  take  modern  languages  were 
taught  in  such  a  wooden,  perfunctory 
manner  that  they  barely  got  enough  to 
drag  themselves  through  a  nursery  story. 
And  so  it  was  with  the  rest  of  the  stud- 
ies. We  were  made  to  go  in  a  slipshod 
manner  through  a  long  list  of  sciences 
with  long,  portentous  names —  a  string 
of  ologies  that  sounded  fine  on  the  an- 
nual catalog,  and  still  finer  when  exam- 
inations were  passed,  but  which  for  prac- 
tical purposes  of  a  liberal  education 
were  merely  a  sham.  We  were  made  to 
dabble  a  few  weeks  in  chemistry,  a  few  in 
physics,  a  few  more  in  mineralogy  and 
geology,  we  were  presumed  to  learn  phi- 
losophy by  tangling  up  our  helpless  senses 
in  a  text-book  that  was  never  heard  of 
outside  the  library  of  a  Congregational 
theologian.  It  was  a  course"  calculated  to 
give  us  a  hazy  smattering  of  many  sub- 
jects— the  sort  of  education  that  might 
prove  useful  to  a  clergyman  in  a  remote 
village,  to  a  country  lawyer,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  little  shopkeeper  who  might 
never  again  hope  to  come  in  contact  with 
reading  people,  but  as  an  education  in 
the  serious  sense  of  the  word  it  was 
rubbish.  Most  of  my  time  since  gradu- 
ating has  been  occupied  in  unlearning 
what  was  forced  upon  me  and  overcom- 
ing prejudices  imbibed  during  four  years 
of  perverted  energy. 

In  Freshman  year  I  attempted  to  read 
history,  and  asked  my  instructor  on  the 
subject.     He  gave  me  the  reply :  "  Young 


man,  if  you  think  you  came  to  Yale  with 
the  idea  of  reading,  you  will  find  out 
your  mistake  very  soon." 

And  I  did. 

Our  Roman  history  consisted  in  mem- 
orizing a  few  pages  and  answering  ques- 
tions in  classroom — a  catalog  of  dates  and 
events.  Of  explanation  or  discussion 
there  was  none. 

The  one  vital  force  at  Yale  in  my  time 
was  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner.  He  was 
the  only  instructor  whose  lectures  were 
ever  attended  by  those  who  were  free  to 
stay  away.  His  rooms  were  always 
crowded,  and,  for  my  part,  I  never  missed 
a  single  one  of  his  talks,  even  tho  in  at- 
tending I  had  to  "  cut  "  my  own  class- 
room and  incur  demerits. 

Of  historical  or  literary  or  art  atmos- 
phere there  was  none  that  I  could  dis- 
cover. The  system  has  its  stout  defend- 
ers, but  the  result  has  been  to  deaden  the 
pulses  of  the  teachers,  to  choke  off  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  students,  to  create  an 
artificial  gulf  between  teachers  and 
taught  which  should  not  exist  in  any 
American  university. 

Naturally  we  boys  turned  our  attention 
to  sympathetic  objects:  to  baseball,  to 
rowing,  to  secret  societies,  to  editing  col- 
lege papers,  or  at  least  writing  for  them. 
To-day  I  look  back  with  profound  grati- 
tude to  my  four  years  spent  partly  in 
training  for  races  in  a  light-weight  crew 
and  to  three  years  when  I  was  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  a  college  paper.  If  I  have 
since  graduation  done  anything  in  the 
world  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  education  at 
the  hands  of  my  fellow-students,  and  I 
need  hardly  add  that  the  class  of  '79  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  class  that  ever 
graduated  from  Yale — or  any  other  col- 

n. 

Let  us  now  spring  across  country  and 
take  another  bunch  of  colleges  at  which 
I  have  been  lecturing  during  the  past  win- 
ter— the  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Chicago,  Northwestern  and  Cor- 
nell. Some  may  say  that  Cornell  is  not 
of  this  group,  but  in  spirit  she  is.  Cor- 
nell may  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of 
Western  colleges,  the  finest  expression 
of  the  university  with  a  clear,  a  practical 
and  an  eminently  national  purpose. 

On  the  campus  at  Cornell  I  found  a 
young  man  in  blue  overalls  carrving  a 
dinner  pail  and  wending  his  way  to  the 
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machine  shop  where  he  was  fitting  him- 
self primarily  to  understand  all  the  parts 
of  a  locomotive.  He  had  to  do  every  de- 
tail of  a  mechanic  from  stoking  to  turn- 
ing the  throttle.  Next  day  I  met  that 
same  man  solving  a  problem  in  sines, 
cosines,  tangents  and  ballistics.  On  the 
next  I  met  him,  faultlessly  dressed,  on  the 
ball  room  floor  leading  a  beautiful  un- 
dergraduate through  the  figures  of  a  two- 
step  ;  the  day  after  I  might  have  met  him 
in  military  imiform  drilling  with  his  bat- 
talion under  an  officer  of  the  regular 
army;  the  next  I  might  have  found  him 
leading  a  debate.  Here  was  a  student 
with  perfectly  clear  notions  of  what  ed- 
ucation meant  to  him.  No  marking  tu- 
tor, no  petty  pressure  had  to  be  exerted 
to  bring  him  to  his  work.  The  atmos- 
phere he  breathed  was  all  the  stimulus 
required.  His  teachers  were  too  busy  in 
their  teaching  to  notice  trifles.  Time  was 
too  short  for  all  concerned.  That  m.an 
took  each  step  of  his  academic  career 
with  the  elastic  consciousness  that  he  was 
daily  making  himself  better  fitted  for  a 
definite  task ;  and  while  his  task  might  be 
railroading,  or  shipbuilding,  or  farming 
or  forestry,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  at  the  same  time  broaden  his 
mind  by  corollary  courses  in  history,  phi- 
losophy, languages  and  literature. 

At  Yale  we  were  compelled  to  go  to 
chapel  each  morning;  at  Cornell  there  is 
no  compulsion.  The  result  is  that  each 
day  the  Cornell  Chapel,  a  rarely  beautiful 
building,  is  crowded  with  students  who 
are  attracted  by  the  beautiful  music  and 
the  spirit  of  the  place. 

My  love  for  Horace  was  well  nigh 
ruined  by  the  teaching  at  Yale,  and  the 
college  chapel  there  is  responsible  for 
much  irreligion. 

I  have  mentioned  Yale  more  than  need 
be,  for  she  is  a  type  of  the  average  New 
England  Eastern  college.  The  same 
spirit  could  be  found  at  Princeton,  Wil- 
liams, Amherst  and  others  of  the  same 
class. 

There  is  a  field  for  colleges  run  on  the 
lines  of  Yale,  but  there  is  a  wider  field 
for  colleges  run  in  the  spirit  of  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Cornell,  each  of 
these  three  being  distinct  products  of  our 
national  needs. 

HI. 

At  Cornell  I  first  came  in  contact  with 
co-education  to  a  serious  extent,  and  I 


naturally  sought  the  opinion  of  those  fa- 
miliar with  its  working;  also  at  Minne- 
apolis, at  Madison,  at  Chicago  and  else- 
where in  the  West. 

It  did  not  give  me  the  shock  which  it 
is  calculated  to  administer  to  a  German 
or  an  Englishman.  At  the  Norwich 
Academy  (Connecticut),  where  I  had 
graduated  before  entering  Yale,  and  be- 
fore that  at  the  "  Friends'  School  "  in 
Providence  (R.  I.)  I  had  worked  under 
the  system,  and  had  noticed  no  harm 
springing  directly  therefrom,  barring 
perhaps  the  one  occasion  when  I  had  been 
tempted  to  write  amorous  verse — she 
was  eighteen  and  I  was  twelve  years  of 
age.  But  that  might  have  happened  any- 
where. 

It  is,  of  course,  risky  to  drop  matches 
around  where  explosives  are  stored,  and 
we  rarely  make  omelets  without  break- 
ing an  egg  or  two.  But  from  all  that  I 
could  hear  or  observe  I  am  inclined  to  fa- 
vor the  equality  of  woman  before  the 
academic  law,  if  only  to  prove  to  her 
conclusively  that  while  she  is  the  superior 
of  man  in  most  respects  she  cannot  stoop 
to  be  his  equal  without  sacrificing  a  few 
things. 

With  us,  particularly  in  our  Western 
colleges,  co-education  produces  the  maxi- 
mum of  good  and  the  minimum  of  harm. 
The  students  are  very  largely  drawn  from 
the  same  State  of  the  Union,  with  clear 
notions  of  what  they  are  to  expect  one 
from  the  other.  The  men  regard  them- 
selves as  the  natural  protectors  of  the 
women,  and  no  one  would  escape  lynch- 
ing who  remotely  sought  to  repudiate  this 
tacit  obligation. 

In  Germany  woman  is  regarded  as 
man's  natural  prey — chivalry  finds  no 
field  there,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Our 
bringing  up  familiarizes  us  with  a  totally 
different  set  of  ideas. 

The  State  requires  each  year  a  large 
number  of  women  teachers,  and  there  is 
always  a  certain  proportion  of  women  who 
are  averse  to  essentially  womanly  func- 
tions, who  yearn  for  independence,  for 
intellectual  distinction,  who  want  to  eman- 
cipate themselves. 

Let  these  have  their  opportunities,  but 
at  the  same  time  let  the  college  watch 
with  particular  care  over  the  physical  sur- 
roundings of  their  female  wards.  Let 
them  see  to  it  that  they  take  suitable  fresh 
air  exercise — that  they  do  not  overtax 
their  more  sensitive  nervous  organisms. 
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As  to  the  sort  of  scandals  that  people 
brought  up  in  Europe  would  naturally 
anticipate,  I  could  hear  of  nothing  of  that 
sort.  If  it  exists  it  must  be  to  an  infini- 
tesimally  small  extent.  On  the  whole, 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  co-educa- 
tion is  that  it  tempts  young  men  to  spend 
much  time  and  money  in  social  affairs 
where  female  society  is  the  main  attrac- 
tion. Well,  what  of  it?  I  for  one  am 
inclined  to  think  that  herein  lies  an  im- 
portant element  of  sound  education,  an 
element  essentially  American,  wholesome, 
no  more  liable  to  abuse  than  any  other  of 
the  great  gifts  of  the  Almighty. 

IV. 

At  Cornell  and  the  State  universities 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  I  was  much 
impressed  by  the  sympathy  manifestly 
existing  between  the  State  Legislature 
and  the  faculty,  a  sympathy  which  fair- 
ly reflected  the  pride  of  the  average  citi- 
zen in  his  State  institution.  Among  the 
business  men  of  New  York  and  the  East 
generally  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  col- 
leges spoken  of  as  places  where  a  boy 
was  spoiled  for  practical  work,  a  place 
for  luxury  or  idle  knowledge.  And  much 
of  this  is  well  founded. 

But  in  the  West  it  was  striking  to  find 
the  members  of  the  faculties  speaking 
warmly  of  the  interest  taken  in  college 
progress  by  the  men  of  practical  affairs. 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Cornell  stand  in 
their  respective  States  for  institutions 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
life.  Yale  touches  national  sympathy 
but  remotely.  She  turns  out  lawyers 
and  politicians  and  clergymen,  but  she 
appeals  in  no  direct  way  to  the  farmer, 
the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  banker  or  the  railway  man. 
The  faculty  and  students  of  Yale  were,  in 
my  day,  not  in  close  touch  with  the  great 
current  of  national  life  about  them  ;  much 
less  were  they  doing  an  indispensable 
work  in  special  research,  or  even  the  edu- 
cation of  a  high  class  of  thinking  people. 

It  must  strike  an  Easterner  with 
amazement  that  so  many  young  universi- 
ties west  of  the  Allegh'anies  have  not 
merely  endowments  rivaling  those  of  the 
old  colleges,  but  that  they  have  attracted 
to  themselves  a  larger  attendance  of  stu- 
dents than  even  Yale  with  her  two  hun- 
dred years  of  experience. 

Nor  can  we  of  the  East  turn  up  our 
noses  and  pretend  that  the  attendance  of 


our  Western  rivals  is  large  because  the  dis- 
cipline is  slack  or  the  curriculum  less  ex- 
acting. On  the  contrary,  my  experience 
leads  me  to  think  that  even  tho  fre- 
quently men  and  women  come  to  these 
younger  colleges  with  less  complete  prep- 
aration, they  yet  work  with  so  much  more 
enthusiasm  that  the  results  are  excellent. 
I  have  heard  this  from  many  members  of 
faculties,  notably  at  Cornell  and  Wis- 
consin. 

The  motto  of  the  Western  university 
is  that  of  the  true  philosopher,  "  Hu- 
rnani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,"  or,  in 
the  language  of  Henry  George,  "  I  am  for 
men." 

Cornell  sends  members  of  its  faculty 
out  among  the  farmers,  notably  the 
dairymen,  and  in  conjunction  with  them 
conducts  practical  experiments,  answers 
their  questions  and  gives  to  the  people 
the  valuable  object  lesson  of  a  body  of 
learned  men  applying  their  knowledge  to 
the  improvement  of  the  community  in 
more  than  merely  theoretical  or  intellect- 
ual ways.  Courses  are  prepared  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  farmers'  sons  who  can 
be  spared  but  for  a  few  months  in  the 
winter.  Of  course,  this  is  unsatisfactory, 
but  how  immeasurably  better  than  giving 
them  nothing. 

Cornell  studies  the  needs  of  agriculture, 
and  prints  from  time  to  time  leaflets  on 
subjects  of  timely  importance,  notably 
on  the  best  way  of  combating  certain  in- 
sects or  cattle  pest,  on  any  matter  about 
which  farmers  are  making  inquiries. 

I  can  imagine  no  greater  peacemaker 
in  South  Africa  to-day  than  a  central 
body  working  in  the  spirit  of  Cornell 
University,  visiting  the  farms  of  South 
Africa  and  helping  forward  the  agricul- 
tural revival  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

V. 

Architecture  is  a  notable  external  fea- 
ture of  our  colleges,  frequently  more  no- 
ticeable than  the  teaching  force  would 
warrant.  The  self-made  man  is  inclined 
to  advertise  himself  by  erecting  a  costly 
dormitory,  but  would  be  at  the  same  time 
lukewarm  if  called  upon  to  endow  ade- 
quately chairs  for  effective  teaching.  Col- 
lege presidents  find  it  comparatively  easy 
to  get  money  for  a  building  named  after 
a  Carnegie,  a  Vanderbilt,  a  Rockefeller; 
but  let  them  try  to  raise  a  fund  for  inci- 
dental expenses — that  is  a  serious  matter. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  beau- 
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tiful  set  of  college  buildings  in  America 
to-day — from  the  point  of  view  of  artis- 
tic harmony — is  that  nearing  completion 
at  St.  Louis  for  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity. They  are  entirely  of  hewn  stone, 
a  species  of  Scotch  granite,  and  the  archi- 
tecture is  of  the  order  known  as  Tudor, 
the  kind  that  recalls  the  "  Closes  "  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  Many  other  col- 
leges have  fine  individual  buildings,  but 
they  suffer  largely,  as  does  notably  West 
Point,  from  lack  of  unity  in  design,  from 
the  incongruity  which  characterized  the 
recent  Paris  Exposition.  Yale  is  full  of 
architectural  incongruity;  Harvard  less 
so;  Princeton  has  one  or  two  glimpses 
unrivaled  at  any  university ;  Johns  Hop- 
kins makes  no  pretentions  to  vie  in  these 
matters.  Columbia  has  a  pile  of  strictly 
businesslike  houses,  but  cannot  claim  any 
distinction  on  the  score  of  either  its  geo- 
graphical situation  or  its  architecture. 
The  two  most  interesting  universities 
from  a  geographical  point  of  view  are 
Cornell  and  Wisconsin,  both  on  the 
edges  of  a  noble  lake,  both  representing 
the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  are,  both  in  a  bracing  atmos- 
phere, both  representing  eminently  the 
aspirations  of  their  respective  States. 

It  would  be  hard  to  match  the  view  of 
Cornell  from  below — the  noble  tower  of 
the  library  looming  up  like  a  beacon  of 
learning  across  an  ocean  of  material  in- 
terests. The  campus  is  a  magnificent  bit 
of  verdure ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  at 
Harvard,  much  less  at  Yale;  Princeton 
approaches  it  nearest. 

Indeed  Princeton  has,  of  all  Eastern 
colleges,  a  charm  of  its  own  which  must 
go  a  long  way  toward  determining  a 
parent  in  sending  a  child  there.  I  refer 
to  its  superb  situation,  the  open  country 
all  about  it,  the  healthfulness,  the  op- 
portunities   for    outdoor    recreation    of 


every  kind,  the  absence  of  city  tempta- 
tions. 

Yale  suffers  much  in  this  respect ;  it  is 
in  the  heart  of  a  manufacturing  city,  the 
student  has  no  campus  equal  to  the  de- 
mands which  are  made  upon  it,  the  man 
who  wants  to  go  for  a  row  or  a  sail,  to 
get  out  into  the  fields,  must  traverse 
many  unlovely  streets  where  factory  girls 
and  beer  saloons  are  not  unknown. 

Princeton  is  practically  on  a  farm, 
much  more  advantageously  situated  than 
even  Oxford  or  Camlaridge  as  a  health  re- 
sort. 

A  very  desirable  reform  in  our  college 
life  would  be  to  have  students  spend  their 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  such 
a  college  as  Princeton  and  Cornell,  and 
their  final  years  at  larger  centers  like  Bos- 
ton, New  York  or  Baltimore.  This 
course  is  pursued  successfully  in  Ger- 
many, many  students  arranging  to  com- 
mence at  such  a  small  place  as  Jena  or 
Goettingen,  winding  up  with  large  towns 
like  Munich  or  Berlin.  There  are  other 
reasons  which  would  appeal  strongly  to 
me  if  I  had  to  pass  again  through  college 
— and  assumingthat  I  had  a  decided  taste, 
say,  for  history  or  literature.  It  would 
be  manifestly  interesting  for  me  to  work 
with  the  most  eminent  professors  in  my 
particular  line,  take,  for  instance,  a 
course  of  the  history  of  American 
finance  at  Yale  under  Professor  Sum- 
ner, then  a  course  under  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart  at  Harvard,  then,  say,  a 
course  under  Turner  at  Wisconsin,  have 
a  turn  at  Johns  Hopkins,  another 
with  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Princeton — 
hardly  a  college  but  could  furnish  a  valu- 
able element  in  such  a  course. 

This  would  involve  making  all  the  de- 
grees of  equal  value,  as  in  Germany, 
But  this  carries  me  too  far. 

London,  England. 
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Speaker    Henderson    and    His    Critics 


By  Julian   VV.   Richards 

Private  Secretary  to  Speaker  Henderson 


THERE  has  been  of  late  much  dis- 
cussion in  certain  newspapers  con- 
cerning the  supposed  attitude  of 
Speaker  Henderson  and  leading  Republi- 
can members  of  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion of  aid  for  Cuba. 

Some  of  the  newspapers,  basing  their 
utterances  upon  incorrect  news  reports 
from  Washington  and  upon  a  misinter- 
pretation of  statements  made,  have,  unin- 
tentionally no  doubt,  put  the  Republican 
leaders  in  a  false  position  before  their 
readers. 

The  charge  has  been  made  by  certain 
papers  that  Speaker  Henderson  and  a 
majority  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  were  working  in  opposition  to 
the  President  in  his  desire  to  have  some- 
thing done  to  aid  Cuba  in  her  industrial 
extremity;  and  fanciful  accounts  have 
been  printed  of  alleged  interviews  at  the 
White  House,  in  which  the  President  is 
said  to  have  expressed  himself  very  forci- 
bly to  these  gentlemen. 

The  newspaper  which  maintains  a 
news  bureau  at  Washington  naturally  ex- 
pects to  be  served  with  the  news  while 
it  is  new ;  and  the  correspondent's  berth 
is  not  an  easy  one,  especially  when  grave 
matters  of  public  policy  are  under  con- 
sideration. There  have  been  numerous 
consultations  at  the  White  House  be- 
tween the  President  and  Republican 
leaders  of  both  Senate  and  House.  The 
President  has  taken  the  initiative  in  ar- 
ranging these  conferences  that  there 
might  be  full  and  complete  discussion, 
and  a  thorough  understanding  between 
himself  and  the  leaders  in  Congress. 
These  conferences  not  being  official  the 
results  were  not  made  public,  and  corre- 
spondents were  unable  to  obtain  the 
exact  facts  about  them.  Vague  rumors 
of  what  occurred  were  soon  afloat,  and 
these  rumors,  receiving  a  more  or  less 
sensational  coloring,  soon  told  of  "  heat- 
ed discussions,"  "  reading  the  riot  act  to 
the  Republican  leaders,"  "  the  President 


and  the  Speaker  antagonistic,"  etc. ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  definite  news,  such 
rumors  were  occasionally  given  publica- 
tion as  facts.  The  truth  of  these  stories, 
however,  is  strenuously  denied  by  every 
member  of  Congress  who  has  participat- 
ed in  these  conferences.  Speaker  Hen- 
derson, in  a  letter  to  an  Iowa  constituent, 
which  has  found  its  way  into  print,  says : 

"  As  to  the  charge  that  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress,  or 
any  of  us,  or  any  Republican,  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it.  The  relations  between 
the  President  and  myself  could  not  be  more 
cordial."  * 

Another  reason  for  the  mistaken  man- 
ner in  which  certain  newspapers  have 
treated  the  Speaker's  position  on  the 
Cuban  question  is  that  they  took  his 
statement  of  a  condition  for  an  expres- 
sion of  his  own  opinion. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  what  Con- 
gress might  do  on  this  subject,  he  has 
invariably  said  that,  in  his  opinion  the 
matter,  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned, 
has  resolved  itself  into  two  questions : 
First,  Is  it  our  duty  to  help  Cuba?  And 
if  this  is  answered,  "  Yes,"  then,  second, 
How  far  may  we  go  in  helping  her  with- 
out injuring  our  own  people?  This  is  a 
clear  statement  of  conditions  and  can  in 
no  wise  be  twisted  into  an  expression  of 
personal  opinion. 

As  to  his  own  position  the  Speaker  said 
in  the  "  Funk  letter,"  which  has  been  so 
extensively  quoted  from  in  the  press : 

"  I  have  never  expressed  an  opinion  against 
doing  something,  whatever  we  possibly  can, 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Cuba.  I  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  President  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  trying  to  devise  some 
plan  to  do  something  which,  without  injuring 
the  farmers  of  our  own  country,  would  at  the 
same  time  give  encouragement  to  Cuba." 

Further  on  in  the  same  letter,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  interests  which  are  arrayed 
for  and  against  a  material  reduction  of 
the  tariff  in  favor  of  Cuba,  he  said : 

"  The  beet  sugar  industry  has  developed  to 
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a  wonderful  extent,  and  so  much  so  in  the 
States  of  California,  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  that  the  delegations 
from  these  States  have  their  faces  set  vigor- 
ously, firmly  and  most  determinedly  against 
any  reduction,  the  contention  being  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
the  farmer  finds  a  direct  interest  in  Pro- 
tection. 

"  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  also  tells 
me  that  every  acre  of  land  in  Iowa  is  capable 
of  raising  the  sugar  beet,  and  this  is  true  of 
every  State  throughout  the  West  and  in  the 
Mississippi   Valley." 

In  certain  sections  of  the  Middle 
West,  especially,  a  sentiment  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  has  been  developing, 
largely  through  the  endeavors  of  Con- 
gressman Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  to  have 
the  steel  schedules  of  the  present  tariff 
law  revised.  Newspapers  in  that  section 
charge  that  the  Speaker  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  constituents  because  he 
does  not  favor  opening  up  the  entire  field 
of  tariff  discussion  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 

An  extract  from  a  letter,  written  by  the 
Speaker  to  one  of  his  constituents  who 
forwarded  a  petition,  asking  for  "  a  re- 
vision of  our  present  tariff  laws  and 
especially  for  a  reduction  or  removal  of 
all  duties  on  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country  and  sold  in  foreign  markets  at  a 
less  price  than  at  home,"  indicates  clearly 
the  Speaker's  position  on  this  subject. 
He  said : 

"  That  there  could  be,  wisely,  revision  of 
certain  parts  of  the  tariff  laws,  and  reductions 
wisely  made  in  some  matters,  no  sane  man  will 
attempt  to  deny.  The  danger  is,  however,  that 
in  trying  to  apply  a  few  remedies  we  will 
involve  the  country  in  serious  difficulties.  I 
cannot  better  express  my  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject than  by  calling  your  attention  to  the 
language  of  our  Chief  Executive  in  his  an- 
nual message  to  Congress.  Here  is  what  he 
says: 

" '  There  is  general  acquiescence  in  our 
present  tariff  system  as  a  national  policy. 
The  first  requisite  to  our  prosperity  is  the 
continuity  and  stability  of  this  economic  pol- 
icy. Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to 
disturb  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
by  any  general  tariff  change  at  this  time. 
Doubt,  apprehension,  uncertainty  are  exactly 
what  we  most  wish  to  avoid  in  the  interest 
of  our  commercial  and  material  well-being. 
Our  experience  in  the  past  has  shown  that 
sweeping  revisions  of  the  tariff  are  apt  to 
produce  conditions  closely  approaching  panic 
in   the   business    world.      Yet   it    is    not   only 


possible  but  eminently  desirable  to  combine 
with  the  stability  of  our  economic  system  a 
supplementary  system  of  reciprocal  benefit  and 
obligation  with  other  nations.  Such  reciproc- 
ity is  an  incident  and  result  of  the  firm  estab- 
lishment and  preservation  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  was  specially  provided  for 
in  our  present  tariff  law.' 

"  I  cannot  speak  for  the  sentiment  of  the 
United  States  Senate  on  this  general  declara- 
tion. In  the  House  there  is  among  Repub- 
licans almost  universal  sympathy  with  the 
sentiments  just  quoted  from  the  President's 
message.  My  own  judgment  is  that  it  is  more 
important  at  this  time  and  in  the  interest  of 
this  country  to  reduce  taxation  upon  ourselves 
and  to  stop  to  a  proper  degree  the  influx  of 
the  people's  money  into  the  public  Treasury. 
(By  the  repeal  of  the  Spanish  war  taxes.) 
With  the  country  in  a  prosperous  condition 
that  is  unparalleled,  I  cannot  believe  it  wise 
to  begin  a  discussion  which  will  inevitably 
open  up  the  whole  field  of  tariff  revision  and 
thus  put  a  serious  check  upon  the  business 
of  the  country. 

"  The  moment  the  country  understands 
there  is  to  be  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  jobbers 
will  suspend  making  large  purchases,  hoping 
to  buy  at  lower  prices.  This  will  compel  the 
manufacturer  to  reduce  his  business,  and  this 
will  cause  a  reduction  of  the  pay-rolls,  and 
with  the  experience  of  the  country  before  us 
during  former  revisions  of  the  tariff,  serious 
business  calamity  might  ensue." 

In  further  explanation  of  his  position 
on  tariff  revision  at  this  time,  the  Speaker 
said  in  a  letter  to  a  prominent  ctitizen  of 
his  district : 

"  Under  the  rules  of  the  House  we  would 
be  able  undoubtedly  to  pass  a  bill  that  might 
touch  a  very  few  items,  putting  some  on  the 
free  list  or  reducing;  but,  while  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  this  might  be  accom- 
plished, the  Senate  has  no  such  rules  and 
there  it  would  probably  broaden  out  into  the 
general  revision  of  the  tariff.  ...  It  is 
not  long  since  the  tariff  was  reduced  and  by 
its  friends.  Of  course,  conditions  are  chang- 
ing year  by  year,  but  to  say  that,  to  reach  a 
few  schedules  like  steel  and  glass,  which  I 
would  like  to  see  done,  we  are  warranted  in 
opening  up  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff 
laws  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  wise.  You  know 
in  what  an  emphatic  manner  the  President 
pronounced  against  it  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress." 

These  extracts  from  personal  state- 
ments made  by  the  Speaker  to  inquirers 
among  his  Iowa  constituents  should 
prove  his  position  on  these  two  much 
mooted  questions.  He  says  he  stands 
with  the   President  on  the  questions  at 
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issue,  and  it  may  be  positively  stated  that  inent  to  our  own  people,  and  he  has  never 

not  a  word  from  him  has  ever  indicated  said  a  word  against  the  utterances  of  the 

his  personal  opposition   to   doing  what-  President's  message  on  this  subject. 

e\er  was  possible  for  Cuba  without  detri-  Washington,  d.  c. 


The    Carnegie    Institution 

By  Daniel  C.   Oilman,   LL.  D. 

President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 


A  BRIEF  definition  of  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
is  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
This  is  its  chief  aim,  and  the  efforts  of 
those  who  have  been  selected  to  frame 
its  policy  will  be  directed  accordingly. 
It  will  occupy  a  distinct  position  in  the 
field  of  education,  interfering  in  no  way 
with  the  plans  of  other  organizations. 
We  trust  that  it  will  prove  a  new  and 
powerful  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
science  in  this  country. 

Those  who  have  been  appointed  to 
formulate  plans  will  devote  ample  time 
to  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  pos- 
sibilities. If  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
erect  a  building  or  series  of  buildings, 
they  will  be  constructed,  but  the  proce- 
dure is  not  likely  to  be  immediate.  The 
question  of  aiding  students  who  are  de- 
serving of  such  assistance  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed,  but  if  any  decision  is 
reached  in  the  affirmative  our  plans  will 
in  no  way  conflict  with  those  of  the 
Washington  Memorial  Institution,  which 
has  this  as  one  of  its  principal  purposes. 
Our  activity  may  include  co-operation 
with  the  highest  universities  or  with 
schools  comparatively  obscure.  Not  only 
are  the  suggestions  of  eminent  educators 
invited,  but  we  look  for  assistance  from 
all  persons  who  have  ideas  of  value.  Dili- 
gent inquiry  is  to  be  made  respecting 
existing  agencies  of  research.  We  know 
where  valuable  data  exist,  but  may  dis- 
cover new  sources  as  the  inquiry  pro- 
gresses. 

As  a  preliminary  study  I  expect  to 
visit  various  institutions  in  this  country 
so  as  to  confer  personally  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  those  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  aid  us.    Later  I  shall  spend  some  time- 


abroad,  with  the  same  object  in  view. 
In  short,  we  intend  to  draw  upon  the 
world  at  large  for  counsel  and  sugges- 
tions which  may  be  of  assistance  in 
formulating  a  plan. 

For  the  present,  the  affairs  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  are  in  the  hands  of 
an  Executive  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Charles  D.  Wol- 
cott,  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War;  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  the  President.  We 
have  rented  a  dwelling  in  Washington 
for  temporary  headquarters.  While  the 
Board  of  Trustees  are  given  authority  by 
the  founder  to  complete  the  organization 
and  formulate  the  policy  to  be  pursued, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  should  call 
upon  him  for  advice  or  other  assistance 
it  would  be  gladly  given. 

Everything  is  at  present  in  the  forma- 
tive stage.  It  would  be  premature  to 
decide  upon  any  particular  point  in  the 
near  future,  as  it  is  wiser  to  leave  the 
way  open  for  any  features  which  may 
commend  themselves  later.  I  may  add 
that  I  am  deeply  gratified  at  the  interest 
shown  in  the  Carnegie  Institution.  It  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  State  or  group  of 
States,  but  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  corre- 
spondence we  are  receiving.  The  letters 
are  an  indication  of  intellectual  activity 
which  is  not  only  gratifying,  but  encour- 
aging. At  the  recent  anniversary  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  I  was  strong- 
ly impressed  with  this  fact,  when  the 
Carnegie  Institution  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  and  discussion  by  many 
of  mark  in  attendance  upon  the  celebra- 
tion. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


A    Celebrated    Poetess    of   China 


By  Judith  Gautier 

[Madame  Gautier  is  probably  the  best  French  female  dramatic  author  now  living.  Many  of  her  pieces  have  scored 
most  flattering  successes  at  the  leading  Paris  theaters  She  is  an  admirable  Chinese  scholar  and  has  published  a  volume 
of  prose  translations  from  Chinese  lyric  poets  ol  rare  beauty.  Ftom  this  book  the  Italian  poet  Massarani  has  made  a 
translation  into  I  alian  verse.— Er noR.I 


AMONG  the  Chinese  the  reputation 
and  homage  of  poets  do  not  fall 
ofif,  as  is  the  case  among  other  peo- 
ples. Fame  with  them  is  slower  in  com- 
ing— more  discriminating,  too — and  im- 
measurably more  enduring.  In  that  vast 
and  ancient  realm  it  has  never  happened, 
save  perhaps  within  recent  days  and  un- 
der foreign  influence,  that  a  poet  ventures 
on  his  own  assurance  to  judge  his  verses 
worthy  of  publication  in  a  book,  and 
there  are  neither  serials  nor  reviews 
through  which  to  make  them  known.  But 
at  the  gatherings  of  their  literati,  where 
each  takes  his  turn  at  improvising,  or  per- 
haps at  reciting  a  poem,  if  one  happens 
to  produce  something  of  really  surpassing 
merit  he  is  met  with  requests  for  the 
privilege  of  copying  it.  Those  who  pre- 
serve a  piece  thus  taken  down  repeat  it  in 
other  places,  permitting  others  to  copy  it 
anew,  until  little  by  little,  within  a  chosen 
circle,  the  poet's  name  becomes  diffused 
like  a  clinging  fragrance. 

Here  and  there  a  solitary  author  makes 
his  address  directly  to  the  people.  He 
inscribes  his  verse  upon  the  wall  of  a 
yamen  or  temple,  or  upon  the  upright  of 
a  town  gate — usually  without  adding  his 
name.  Passers  by  stop  before  the  writ- 
ing ;  those  who  understand  it  making 
comments,  discussing  its  merits  and  ex- 
plaining it  to  the  ignorant,  who  gather 
eagerly  about.  If  a  scholar  passes  that 
way  and  judges  the  piece  worth  the 
trouble  he  makes  a  copy  of  it,  which  he 
carries  ofif  to  show  his  friends  and  to 
keep  cherishingly. 

Poetry  thus  preserved  passes  quickly 
from  lip  to  lip,  gaining  first  lecognition 
and  then  popularity.  But  the  author 
must  look  to  posterity  before  this  popu- 
lar suffrage  ranges  him  among  the  elect, 
for  often  a  century  and  more  passes  be- 
fore an  imperial  commission  of  scholars 
sorts  out  and  collects  into  volumes  all  the 
poems  of  his  period  which  fame  has  en- 
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shrined.  A  book  thus  formed  is  like  a 
nosegay  of  rare  flowers ;  in  its  pages 
brother-poets  enhance  and  set  off  one  an- 
other's work  in  a  charming  diversity,  but 
the  individual  authors,  tho  they  may  have 
presentiments  of  coming  celebrity,  are 
never  certain  of  it,  and  rarely  live  to  en- 
joy it. 

At  times,  however,  the  poet  receives 
from  his  contemporaries  marks  of  respect 
almost  amounting  to  veneration,  espe- 
cially when  the  recognition  of  an  emperor 
bas  raised  him  to  high  ofifice  and  sur- 
rounded him  with  the  halo  of  court  dis- 
tinction. Such  was  the  case  with  Li- 
Tai-Pe,  with  Thou-Fou,  with  all  the 
splendid  pleiad  of  master  spirits  who 
gave  luster  to  the  reign  of  Ming-Hoang 
(eighth  century  A.  D.),  and  are  to-day 
the  models,  oracles  and  almost  the  pa- 
trons of  poetry.  Yet  the  works  even  of 
these  men  were  not  published  in  their  life 
time,  tho  their  scattered  poems  were  pre- 
served— on  sheets  of  fine  paper  or  of 
white  satin  delicately  ornamented — with 
such  respect  that  not  one  has  been  lost. 

In  the  cluster  of  immortal  names  which 
posterity  has  culled  from  successive  dy- 
nasties the  names  of  women  are  very  rare. 
They  occur,  however,  in  all  the  rolls  of 
fame — among  sovereigns,  heroes,  war- 
riors and  poets.  Among  the  last  the 
name  of  the  poetess  Ly-y-Tanc  holds  a 
commanding  place.  She  lived  in  the 
.Song  dynasty,  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era.  Little  is  known  about  her  with 
certainty,  except  what  is  disclosed  in  her 
poems,  which  are  very  personal,  and  give, 
as  it  were,  the  confession  of  a  woman's 
heart. 

The  Chinese  admire  Ly-y-Tanc.  not 
merely  as  a  writer  of  graceful  and  clever 
verse,  but  as  an  enlightened  spirit,  a  veri- 
table master,  skilled  in  all  the  refinements 
and  feats  of  the  poetic  art.  She  even 
plays,  at  times,  with  its  rules,  sets  herself 
whimsical   rhythms,   ventures  upon  odd 
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innovations,  which  she  achieves  with  a 
certainty  that  compels  admiration  for  her 
boldness. 

Ly-y-Tanc  has  thought  for  little  more 
than  one  subject :  the  incurable  wound  in 
her  heart,  which  bleeds  in  solitude.  The 
loneliness,  the  seclusion,  the  helplessness 
of  the  Chinese  woman  find  expression  in 
verses  of  touching  suggestiveness,  yet 
without  a  word  of  open  avowal.  The 
love  which  consumes  this  Chinese  Sappho 
is,  it  appears,  unknown  to  him  who  occa- 
sions it.  Perhaps  he  has  never  even  seen 
her ;  certainly  she  makes  no  efifort  to  meet 
or  attract  him.  Her  position  as  woman, 
the  forms  and  proprieties  which  hedge 
her  in,  forbid  it.  She  is  likened  to  a 
flower  in  love  with  a  bird  :  having  neither 
voice  nor  wings,  she  can  do  nothing  more 
than  breathe  out  her  fresh,  sweet  life  for 
him. 

At  all  times,  in  her  poetry,  Ly-y-Tanc 
pictures  together  with  her  grief  the  sur- 
roundings of  her  life,  and  the  aspects  of 
nature  that  fall  within  view  from  her 
chamber  window.  The  changes  of  the 
seasons  are  the  sole  events,  as  the  orna- 
ments of  her  room  are  the  sole  witnesses, 
of  her  life,  and  both  are  woven  into  th.e 
texture  of  her  thought.  Read,  for  exam- 
ple, these  stanzas,  which  she  entitles : 
"  Forebodings  in  the  Sky." 

Take  note  how  the  plants  in  onr  court  en- 
closure 

Are  suddenly  bowed  and  twisted  under  the 
wind   that  enfolds  them   in   driving   mist. 

The  great  door  is  heavily  shut ; 

But  the  graceful  willows  and  the  fragile 
flowers  are  seized  upon  by  the  cold. 

Nothing  shelters  them  from  the  angry  sky, 
which  seems  vexed  as  with  misgivings  at  hav- 
ing broken  up  their  mutual  and  perfect  poetry. 

What  now  shall  sustain  the  hapless  one  who, 
rudely  waked   from  his  soul's  delight, 

Is  torn  from  the  sweet  illusion  which  suf- 
fused  his   senses   with   beauty? 

When  the  wild  geese  l)ear  summer  away  on 
their  wings 

.\  thousand  hearts  shall  sadden,  not  know- 
ing where  to  seek  relief  for  their  heaviness. 
******* 

In  the  upper  chamber  of  the  house  I  stay 
cowering  behind  closed  doors, 

For  the  sunshine  of  spring  is  no  more,  but 
in  its  place  cold  and  the  hoar-frost. 

The  heavy  blind  shuts  out  the  window  from 
my  eyes, 

.\nd  through  the  long  hours  I  sit,  leaning 
on  its  elbow-rest  of  jade, 


While  the  sharp  air  makes  the  incense  burn 
fast  in  the  censer. 

Again  1   fall   into  day-dreams !     .     .     . 

Indeed,  it  is  a  fault  to  indulge  this  vain 
grief  over  hopes  which  never  come  true; 

Which,  like  the  dew  of  morning,  have  all 
faded  away. 

The  tree  again  will  turn  to  green  .  .  . 
but  I? 

How  many  returns  of  spring  shall  I  see 
again? 

How  often  again  shall  I  see  the  sun  rise 
through  the  mists? 

How  often  again  shall  I  look  out,  as  to-day, 
to  see  if  the  fair  skies  are  coming  again? 

Is  not  the  picture  here  traced  with  a 
light  and  discriminating  touch?  From 
the  quaint  elegance  of  its  setting  does  not 
the  profile  of  the  young  woman  stand  out 
in  exquisite  relief?  One  sees  her,  lan- 
guidly reclining  against  the  jade  elbow- 
rest,  watching  the  scented  smoke  stream 
up  from  the  incense-pan.  This  thin 
vapor,  out  of  which  she  seems  to  weave 
her  reverie,  is  the  only  living  thing  near 
the  solitary  girl,  who  gives  herself  up  to 
the  mysterious  grief  of  which  she  speaks 
half-hintingly.  This  deepens,  and  her 
words  become  somewhat  more  explicit 
in  another  piece,  which  she  calls  "  My 
Lingering  Eyes,"  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  touchingly  sad  of  all  her  works : 

The  ashes  turn  cold  in  the  lion-shaped 
censer. 

I  toss  with  fever  on  the  red  billows  of  my 
coverlet,  and  shortly  turn  from  it  to  rise ; 

But  I  lack  heart  to  dress  my  hair ;  the  comb 
is  too  heavy  for  my  dejection. 

I  suffer  the  dust  to  bedim  the  precious 
trinkets  on  my  dressing-table.     .     .     . 

The  creeping  sunbeam  has  already  risen  to 
the  clasp  which  gathers  back  the  curtain.    .    .    . 

O  the  heavy  thought,  hidden  from  all,  of  a 
departure  that  I  dread,  of  a  future  yet  more 
bitter. 

What  thoughts  press  to  my  lips  for  utter- 
ance that  I  stifle  in  my  heart ! 

How  new  and  strange  for  me  to  grow  wan 
with   thought ! 

This  is  not  the  languor  after  frenzy;  still 
less  the  melancholy  at  the  passing  of  au- 
tumn.    .     .     . 

******* 

All  now  is  over !  All  is  done !  He  is  leav- 
ing to-day ! 

A  thousand  times  might  I  now  sing:  Stay 
on  near  me,  but  he  would  not  stay. 

My  thoughts  pass  out  to  that  far  country 
which  is  his ; 
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But  the  mist  shuts  in  my  summer  house. 
Before  my  eyes  is  nothing  save  the  slow- 
moving  water.  Sole  witness  of  my  grief,  per- 
haps it  wonders  at  thus  always  reflecting  the 
dull  gaze  of  my  lingering  eyes. 

Ah !  more  heavily  yet  shall  my  gaze  weigh 
upon  you,  pale  mirror,  for  the  moment  now 
passing  completes  the  grief  that  shall  fill 
henceforth  the  gaze  of  my  lingering  eyes ! 

Ly-y-Tanc  follows  up  in  this  piece, 
with  more  detail,  the  description  of  her 
room.  We  gather,  among  other  items, 
the  fact  that  her  perfume-censer  is  a 
gilded  and  fantastic  lion ;  that  the  spread 
of  her  couch  is  of  red  satin.  In  mention- 
ing that  she  has  neglected  the  precious 
trinkets  of  gold,  jade  and  porcelain  which 
adorn  her  dressing-table,  she  lets  us  un- 
derstand that  a  Chinese  woman  does  not 
give  over  the  care  of  such  things  to  serv- 
ants. We  see  also  that  the  summer- 
house  in  which  she  passes  her  time  is  en- 
circled by  a  running  moat,  in  which,  as 
we  are  later  told,  the  lotus  is  in  blossom. 

We  can  rest  certain,  now,  that  her  sad- 
ness springs  from  a  passion  hidden  from 
all  about  her,  doubtless  even  from  him 
who  inspires  it.  This  person,  whom  she 
never  names,  is  a  stranger  in  her  coun- 
try ;  perhaps  she  has  never  spoken  to  him, 
and  has  seen  him  only  through  the  lat- 
tice of  her  window  ;  but  from  the  day  that 
this  love  began  in  her  peace  has  gone 
out  of  her  life.  Before  that  it  seems  she 
had  been  happy,  for  this  pining  is  new 
to  her,  and  she  believes  it  incurable. 

At  times  a  faint  echo  from  the  outer 
world,  conveying  some  inkling  of  a  so- 
ciety about  her,  is  heard  in  the  songs  of 
this  recluse ;  but  it  is  only  such  snatches 
as  can  penetrate  to  her  window  from  the 
environs  of  her  retreat.  Such  is  the  case 
with  a  piece  entitled  "  The  Feast  of  the 
Poets,"  a  festivity  which  is  observed  on 
the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month — that  is, 
in  autumn : 

With  drifting  mist,  with  clouds  closing  in, 
the  heavy  grief  drags  through  the  long,  long 
day.     .     .     . 

The  incense  which  no  one  renews  is  dying 
out  in  the  gilded  censer. 

Is  not  this  the  sweet  season  of  the  Feast 
of  Poets  which  returns  again? 

"Tis  so  without  doubt,  since  yesterday,  for 
the  first  time,  the  jade  elbow-rest  and  the 
lattice  pendant  were  cold  to  my  fingers. 


I  hear  the  merry  companions  who  withdrew 
in  couples  to  the  shelter  behind  the  eastern 
hedge,  where  they  drink  to  the  honor  of  poets, 
in  the  splendor  of  sunset. 

A  delicate  scent  is  shaken  from  their  silken 
sleeves   (as  they  raise  their  cups)     .     .     . 

But  I,  who  sit  here  dispirited, — the  lifted 
lattice  leaves  me  unsheltered  from  the  sharp 
west  wind. 

I  see  it  blow  cold  on  the  marigolds,  and 
wither  them;  even  as  my  heart  is  withered. 
In  the  last  piece  which  I  translate  the 
love-lorn  girl  diverts  her  lassitude  by  one 
of  those  trifling  acts  to  which  the  despair- 
ing often  attach  a  superstitious  interest. 

A  flower  has  opened,  out  on  the  deep  water, 
— on  the  deep  water ! 

I  cast  my  thread  toward  its  deep-hidden 
roots, — its  deep-hidden  roots.    .    .    . 

The  mystery  of  that  dark  depth  is  troubled ; 
its  stillness  is  shivered,  and  moves  trembling 
to  afar.     .     .     . 

I  try  with  my  thread  to  ensnare  the  lotus, 
as  if  his  heart  were  there ! 

The  sunlight  streams  to  the  far  west ;  it 
dissolves,  and  ebbs, — alas !  it  sinks  in  night ! 
— It  sinks  in  night ! 

I  return  to  the  upper  chamber,  and  stop 
before  my  mirror, — O  the  wan  and  haggard 
face ! 

That  wan  and  haggard  face! 

The  plants  will  renew  their  green,  and  put 
forth  new  shoots ; 

But  how  have  I,  without  hope,  even  lived 
to  this  day? 

On  reading  this  piece,  with  its  impress- 
ive refrains,  will  not  your  thought  re- 
cur, as  mine  does,  to  certain  poems  of 
your  admirable  Edgar  A.  Poe? 

A  detailed  biography  would  hardly  tell 
more  of  the  actual  life  of  Ly-y-Tanc  than 
these  lines,  in  which  she  reveals  at  the 
same  time  her  great  talent  and  her  great 
affliction.  It  might  tell  us  whether  she 
was  a  descendant  of  Li-Tai-Pe  (her  sur- 
name, Ly,  like  that  of  the  poet,  is  made 
by  the  character  meaning  "  The  First  "). 
But  whether  she  is  the  kinswoman  or  not 
of  her  immortal  namesake,  her.  fame 
among  the  Chinese  is  established  on  the 
value  of'her  personal  achievement. 

For  my  part,  I  have  felt  a  half-tender 
admiration  in  deciphering  the  verses  of 
this  noble  and  afifecting  woman,  and  I  am 
happy  in  being  the  first,  as  1  believe,  to 
make  heard  outside  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire the  soft-sounding  name  of  Ly-y- 
Tanc. 

Paris,  Franck 
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By  H.  W.   Conn,   Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biology  in  Wesleyan  University 


THE  question  of  fact  concerning  the 
origin  of  species  by  processes  of 
descent  is  no  longer  a  battle 
ground  of  science.  It  is  to-day  a  funda- 
mental assumption  upon  which  modern 
zoological  science  is  based.  The  question 
of  the  method  by  which  species  have 
arisen  from  older  ones  is  still  as  hotly 
disputed  as  ever. 

We  are  told  that  each  species  repro- 
duces "  after  its  kind."  This  is  certainly 
true,  but  to  make  it  strictly  accurate  we 
must  say,  "  after  its  kind  with  varia- 
tions." If  we  examine  a  thousand  oil- 
spring  descended  from  the  same  parents 
we  shall  find  dififerences  between  the  in- 
dividuals such  that  no  two  of  them  are 
alike.  These  differences,  which  the 
biologist  calls  variations,  are  the  building 
stones  of  evolution.  Without  them  we 
cannot  conceive  of  an  evolution  of  one 
species  into  another.  If  the  offspring 
were  exactly  like  the  parents  there  would 
be  an  eternal  uniformity,  which  would 
make  development  an  impossibility.  But, 
since  the  offspring  is  never  exactly  like 
the  parent,  the  variations  which  occur 
on  all  sides  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
understand  the  modification  of  species 
and  the  production  of  new  ones. 

But,  altho  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion concerning  this  simple  statement,  it 
appears  that  there  are  two  manifest  pos- 
sibilities as  to  the  relation  which  these 
variations  may  have  had  in  the  making 
of  a  new  species,  two  possibilities  which 
involve  very  dififerent  conceptions  of  na- 
ture and  of  evolution. 

A  crude  illustration  may  make  the 
matter  clear.  In  making  a  stone  build- 
ing, the  builder  sometimes  makes  it  out 
of  rough  stones  which  he  may  pick  up 
at  hazard.  When  he  does  this,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  structure  begins  with  his 
picking  out  the  stones,  placing  them  in 
position  and  cementing  them  together. 
To  explain  such  a  building  there  is  no 
need  to  account  for  the  shape  of  each 
stone,  since  the  shape  of  the  stones  had 
no    connection    with    the    shape    of    the 


Ijuilding.  In  another  case  the  builder 
makes  the  structure  out  of  hewn  stones 
which  have  been  shaped  for  the  build- 
ing. From  a  large  pile  of  such 
stones  he  selects  those  which  are  made 
to  fit  each  place  in  the  structure,  and 
every  one  proves  to  fill  its  position 
exactly.  To  explain  the  erection  of  such 
a  building  we  must  go  further  back  than 
the  point  where  the  builder  selected  from 
the  stones  brought  to  him  those  which 
were  evidently  made  for  their  respective 
places.  Other  men  have  been  at  work 
beforehand  and  have  hewn  the  stones 
into  such  a  shape  that  they  properly  fit 
their  places  in  the  structure.  The  forces 
which  shaped  them  must  be  explained  as 
well  as  those  which  selected  and  put 
them  in  position.  We  must,  therefore, 
trace  the  plan  of  such  a  building  back 
to  the  persons  who  shaped  the  stones. 
Placing  them  in  position  was  not  the 
primal  factor,  but  some  other  forces, 
which  preceded. 

A  somewhat  similar  conception  may 
be  held  in  regard  to  the  method  nature 
has  adopted  for  building  species,  for 
there  are  two  diflferent  ideas  as  to  the 
interpretations  of  the  facts.  The  first  is, 
that  new  species  have  arisen  by  the  slow 
accumulation  of  such  minute  variations 
as  we  see  about  us  on  all  hands.  For  ex- 
ample, look  over  a  collection  of  eggs  of 
the  English  sparrow.  If  we  compare 
a  large  number  of  eggs  of  this  species 
of  bird  we  shall  find  great  differences 
between  them.  Fig.  i  shows  some  of  the 
differences  in  size  and  shape  which  may 
be  found  in  such  a  collection.  They  are 
widely  unlike;  but  if  we  look  through 
the  collection  we  shall  find  every  possible 
gradation  between  these  extremes.  We 
could  pick  out  big  eggs  and  little  eggs, 
long  eggs  and  short  eggs  from  the  lot. 
These  are  variations,  and,  if  we  imagine 
that  for  any  reason  a  large  tg^g  is  better 
than  a  small  one,  it  would  follow  that 
natural  selection  would,  little  by  little, 
preserve  the  large  eggs.  Those  eggs 
which    were    larger    than    the    average 
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Fig.    1. — Jl-^iigs    of    the    Knglish    Sparrow,    showing 
variations    in    size   and    shape. — Natural    size. 

might  be  the  ones  to  produce  the  most 
vigorous  birds,  and  such  birds  would  be 
the  ones  to  survive  and  produce  large 
eggs  in  turn.  In  this  way  the  size  of  the 
egg  might  slowly  increase.  In  the  same 
way  we  might  select  any  other  character 
and  find  similar  differences  in  sizes  of 
toes,  length  of  beaks,  of  wings,  etc.,  etc. 
We  need  only  assume  that  such  little 
variations,  themselves  purely  accidental, 
were  selected,  and  we  should  readily  un- 
derstand the  gradual  modification  of 
species  into  new  forms.  The  variations 
in  such  cases  have  had  no  original  adap- 
tation to  any  purpose,  but  have  been  se- 
lected and  slowly  built  into  a  complete 
structure. 

In  addition  to  such  little  variations 
above  and  below  an  average  size  or 
sha])e.  there  are  occasionally  found 
others  of  a  more  pronounced  character, 
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variations  great  in  extent  and  not  con- 
nected by  intermediate  links.  These  oc- 
cur suddenly  and  appear  to  be  adapted  at 
once  to  some  new  condition.  I"or  ex- 
amjile,  it  is  well  known  that  one  line  of 
evolution  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  toes  from  five  to  four, 
three,  two,  and  even  one.  How  has  such 
a  reduction  taken  place?  Have  the  toes 
simply  grown  shorter,  little  by  little,  or 
have  they  been  dropped,  one  by  one,  by 
single  variations ;  or  have  they  possibly 
fused  together?  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  they  have  grown  succes- 
sively shorter  by  slow  steps.  But  we 
certainly  do  sometimes  find  large  varia- 
tions in  this  line.  For  example,  Fig.  2 
shows  the  toes  of  the  hog,  which  corn- 


Fig.  2. — A.  The  foot  of  a  hog,  showing  four  sep- 
aralti  toes 

n.  Th-?  foot  of  a  hog  iu  which  the  third  and 
fourth  toes  are  fused  together  so  that  the  ani- 
mal has  only  three  toes 


l"ig.  S. — Two  specimens  of  the  same  species  of 
butterfly.  .\  is  the  common  form  ;  B,  without 
the  eye  spots,   is  an  occasional   variation. 

monly  has  four  toes,  as  shown  at  A.  But 
a  few  examples  are  found  where  the  two 
middle  toes  _  actually  fuse  together,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2  B.  This  is  a  very  great 
and  sudden  change,  and  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  such  a  new  variation  were 
to  be  inherited  we  should  have  a  three- 
toed  race  started  by  a  single  unusual 
birth. 

Another  example  of  the  same  sort  is 
indicated  by  Fig.  3.  Here  Fig.  3  repre- 
sents the  ordinary  form  of  a  common 
butterfly,  with  seven  large  eye  spots  on 
its  wings.  But  occasionally  such  a  form 
as  B  is  found,  with  no  eye  spots,  not  con- 
nected with  the  other  by  intermediate 
links,  but  standing  isolated  as  a  single 
large  variation.  In  such  a  case  the  loss 
of  eye  spots  has  not  been  gradual,  but 
sudden,  and  if  the   form   without  them 
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should  transmit  its  new  feature  to  its 
offspring  it  would  give  a  new  race  or  a 
new  species  at  once. 

When  we  study  animals  in  nature  we 
find  that  such  large  variations,  altering 
the  specific  characters,  are  quite  abun- 
dant, altho,  of  course,  far  less  abun- 
dant than  the  smaller  differences  in  size 
and  shape  which  have  been  referred  to. 
Indeed,  the  more  we  collect  animals  and 
plants,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  in- 
stances which  show  such  sudden  and 
large  variations.  They  affect  nearly 
every  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal,  for 
we  find  almost  any  organ  likely  to  show 
a  sudden  large  departure  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  parents,  with  no  explicable 
reason. 

Clearly,  then,  we  may  have  two  dif- 
ferent possible  methods  by  which  species 
have  been  produced.  New  species  may 
have  been  derived  from  older  ones  by 
slow  stages,  by  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  such  minute  variations  as  we  see 
all  around  us  in  every  animal  and  plant, 
and  which  are  so  universal  as  to  lead 
us  to  say  that  no  two  animals  are  alike. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  have  arisen 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  reproduction, 
but  by  suddenly  starting  into  existence 
in  the  form  of  one  of  the  large  varia- 
tions, like  a  solid-toed  hog,  which  would 
start  a  new  race  at  a  single  birth. 

It  makes  quite  a  difference  in  our  con- 
ception of  nature  whether  we  find  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  methods  to  be 
the  true  one.  If  the  first  method  is  true, 
the  building  of  a  species  is  like  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  out  of  rough 
stones.  The  origin  of  species  would 
then  begin  with  the  selection  of  some  of 
these  accidental  slight  variations,  and 
Darwin's  famous  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion would  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain them.  If,  however,  the  latter 
should  prove  to  be  true,  it  would  be  more 
like  making  a  building  out  of  stones  al- 
ready shaped  to  fit  the  plan.  Such  great 
variations,  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  nature 
of  the  animal  as  to  be  transmitted  gen- 
eration after  generation  by  heredity,  are 
more  than  accidental  differences  in  size 
and  shape,  or  length  of  toes  or  wings. 
They  are  even  from  the  beginning  fitted 
to  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  perhaps 
already  adapted  to  conditions,  and  may 
form  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  species. 


While  we  need  not  ask  for  the  reason 
of  the  shape  of  every  stone  that  goes  into 
a  structure  built  of  rough  stones,  we 
must  explain  the  reason  for  the  shape  of 
peculiar  stones  which  are  fitted  to  their 
positions  in  the  structure.  Such  stones 
demand  an  explanation  which  precedes 
their  selection  for  their  positions.  So  it 
is  that  we  need  not  ask  for  the  cause 
of  the  miscellaneous  minute  variations 
in  size  or  shape  which  we  find  all  around, 
and  if  species  have  been  built  out  of  such 
variations  we  need  not  try  to  go  deeper 
than  selection  to  have  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  origin  of  species,  liut  if 
species  have  come  by  sudden  large  varia- 
tions, which  from  their  first  appearance 
start  new  types,  and  are  at  the  outset 
adapted  to  their  conditions,  then  we  must 
look  deeper  than  simple  selection  before 
we  shall  have  explained  the  origin  of 
sjiecies.  We  must  ask.  What  produced 
such  sudden  departures  from  the  ordi- 
nary line  of  inheritance  and  started  the 
new  line  of  descent? 

Hence  it  is  that  naturalists  are  trying 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  methods 
of  variation  has  neen  at  the  foundation  of 
the  origin  of  species,  and  in  doing  so  are 
studying,  sometimes  unconsciously,  a 
deep  philosophical  problem.  They  are 
trying  to  decide  whether  selection  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  primal  factor  in  the 
origin  of  species  or  whether  the  real  solu- 
tion lies  far  deeper  and  is  obscured  in 
the  still  unfathomable  mysteries  of  life. 

It  might  seem  that  the  question  should 
be  easily  answered  by  simple  observa- 
tion. But  zoologists  know  so  little  in  re- 
gard to  the  actual  conditions  of  animals 
living  in  nature  that  they  have  not,  up 
to  the  present,  been  able  to  obtain  a  posi- 
tive answer.  Whether  these  new  large 
variations  are  actually  the  beginnings  of 
new  races,  or  are  simply  monstrosities 
which  will  disappear  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, it  is  as  yet  quite  impossible  to  de- 
termine. Darwin  held  to  the  view  that 
it  is  the  slow  accumulation  of  the  thou- 
sands of  minute  variations  which,  after 
a  time,  gives  a  new  species,  and  that 
the  production  of  a  new  species  is  con- 
sequently a  matter  of  a  very  long  time. 
In  recent  years  there  has  arisen  a  school 
of  evolutionists  which  places  greater 
stress  upon  the  sudden  large  variations 
and  is  thus  inclined  to  believe  that  a  new 
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species  may  appear  at  a  single  birth. 
From  ordinary  parents  they  suppose 
that  there  arises  at  a  single  birth,  or  at 
most  by  a  few  births,  some  new  striking 
variation  from  the  parent,  which,  remain- 
ing fixed  in  subsequent  generations, 
forms  the  starting  point  of  a  new  species. 
Instances  are  given  where  such  a  sudden 
variation  has  remained  constant  and 
started  a  new  race.  Darwin  believed 
that  a  new  species  is  a  product  of  many 
slowly  changing  generations ;  these  mod- 
ern evolutionists  believe  that  frequently 
a  single  birth  produces  a  new  species  or, 
at  least,  a  new  race.  The  problems  of 
variation  thus  become  the  battle  ground 
of  the  modern  evolutionists  who,  by  the 
most  laborious  study,  are  endeavoring  to 


force  nature  to  disclose  lo  them  what  hef 
method  has  been  of  making  new  species. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  does  not 
yet  appear  to  be  in  sight,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  both  methods  occur.  That 
minute  variations  may  be  accumulated, 
generation  after  generation,  has  received 
abundant  proof;  but  many  naturalists 
have  been  convinced  that  these  minute 
variations  are  not  sufficient  to  explain 
certain  facts,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
convinced  that  the  real  solution  of  the 
origin  of  species  lies  deeper  than  the  law 
of  selection  which  has  dominated  bio- 
logical thought  during  the  first  forty 
years  following  the  publication  of  Dar- 
win's work. 

MiDDLETOWN,    CoNN. 


The    Earliest    Beast    Fables 

[The  wenderful  and  deserved  success  of  Kipling's  "  Jungle  Tales  "  shows  how  vital  a  hold  this  venerable  genre  of 
story-telling  still  keeps  on  our  hearts.  These  stories  of  talking  animals  have,  in  fact,  a  curious  knack  of  springing  up 
everywhere  and  a  still  more  curious  knack  of  passing  almost  unctianged  from  century  to  century  and  from  people  to 
people.  .(Esop  used  to  be  taught  our  fathers  at  school.  Perhaps  we  think  his  old  Beast  Fables  childish  now,  but  how 
many  of  us  recollect  that  the  diversion  of  Socrates  in  prison  was  to  convert  these  tales  into  poetry,  tho  to  be  sure  he 
knew  a  much  earlier  version  of  them  than  ours.  Some  of  ^sop's  Tales  may  be  found  in  the  story  books  that  were 
composed  on  the  Ganges  long  ago,  and  scholars  are  still  asking  what  connection  there  may  be  between  the  folklore  of 
India  and  of  Greece.  Many  of  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  may  be  traced  back  circuitously  to  ancient  Hindu  sources; 
and  indeed  this  whole  study  of  the  transmission  of  popular  tales  is  most  interesting  and  most  complicated.  The  oldest 
known  form  of  these  Beast  Fables  is  the  Sanskrit  " /'rtKt:«-/a?//^a  "  (/.i?., '' Five-Books  ;  "  J>anca  is  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  cinque  and  is  the  origin  of  punch,  a  drink  having  five  ingredients).  This  work  has  never  before  been  translated 
into  English,  but  is  soon  to  appear  now  in  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series.  From  this  lorthcoming  translation  by  Paul  E. 
More  the  following  Tales  are  selected. — Editor.] 


The  Crafty  Heron  and  How  He  Was 
Caught 

f  N  a  certain  land  on  the  shore  of  a 
\  lake  dwelt  a  heron  who  was  so  old 
that  he  longed  for  some  easy  way  to 
catch  fish.  Accordingly,  the  old  fellow 
took  his  stand  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
in  the  appearance  of  utter  dejection,  and 
made  no  effort  to  catch  even  the  fish  that 
swam  under  his  very  nose.  Now,  a  little 
crab  who  lived  among  the  fish  came  up 
to  the  heron,  and  said  he:  "  Nuncle,  why 
don't  you  get  yourself  food  to-day  as  you 
used  to  do?  " 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  heron,  "  while  I  was 
happy  and  fattened  on  fish  the  time 
passed  merrily  and  I  relished  eating  you. 
But  now  in  my  old  age  I  see  a  great  mis- 
fortune overhanging  you,  and  so  I  must 
give  up  my  pleasant  way  of  life ;  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  my  dejection." 


"What  misfortune  is  that,  Nuncle?" 
asked  the  crab. 

'■  This  very  day,"  replied  the  heron, 
''  1  heard  some  fishermen  talking  to- 
gether as  they  walked  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  said  they :  '  This  lake  must 
be  full  of  fish,  and  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after  we  will  cast  our  net  here;  to-day 
let  us  go  back  to  the  pool  by  the  city.' 
So  you  see  how  matters  stand :  you  will 
all  be  killed,  I  shall  be  cut  off  from  my 
food  and  so  perish ;  and  that  is  why  I  am 
dejected  to-day  and  refrain  from  eat- 
ing." 

At  these  wicked  words  all  the  crea- 
tures in  the  water  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation for  their  life ;  and  cried  they 
to  the  heron :  "  Alas,  O  Nuncle,  father, 
brother,  wise  friend!  since  this  danger 
threatens  we  must  find  some  means  of 
safety.  You  are  the  one  to  save  us  from 
the  jaws  of  death." 
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"  Nay,"  said  the  heron,  "  I  am  but  a 
bird  and  unable  to  cope  with  men;  and 
what  else  can  I  do  but  carry  you  hence 
to  some  other  deep  pool  ?  " 

At  these  words  the  fish  fell  into  a 
panic  and  began  to  cry  out:  "  Nuncle, 
friend,  dear  disinterested  kinsman!  take 
me  first,  me  first !  Have  you  not  heard 
the  saying: 

"  A  good  man  hath  his  love  fixed  deep 
in  his  heart,  out  of  benevolence  he  re- 
membereth  a  kindness  done  him,  he 
counteth  his  own  life  as  nothing  in  the 
service  of  a  friend?  " 

At  this  the  rascally  bird  smiled  to  him- 
self and  made  sure  in  his  heart  that  he 
had  brought  the  fish  under  his  control 
and  might  devour  them  at  leisure.  Ac- 
cordingly he  gave  his  assent  to  their  de- 
mands, and,  taking  some  of  them  in  his 
bill,  carried  them  to  another  place,  and 
there  on  the  rocks  made  a  meal  of  them ; 
and  this  pleasant  practice  he  kept  up  for 
a  number  of  days,  always  contriving 
some  plausible  story  to  deceive  those 
that  remained. 

One  day  the  crab,  who  was  in  terror  of 
his  life,  began  to  implore  the  heron,  and 
said  he :  "  Nuncle,  Nuncle,  save  me,  too, 
from  the  jaws  of  death  !  " 

"  Ah,"  thought  the  heron  to  himself, 
"  I  have  grown  tired  of  nothing  but  fish 
to  eat ;  and  now  I  shall  relish  a  variety 
in  the  crab's  flesh." 

And  so  he  picked  the  crab  up  and  flew 
through  the  air.  But  when  he  had  passed 
by  all  the  pools  on  the  way  and  was  about 
to  descend  to  the  glowing  rocks,  the 
crab  asked  him  where  that  deep  pool 
might  be. 

"  Ha,"  cried  the  heron,  laughing,  "  look 
at  this  great  glowing  rock ;  here  all  your 
fish  have  learned  to  live  in  comfort,  and 
here,  too,  you  must  learn  to  live." 

Then  the  crab  looked  down,  and  be- 
held the  rock,  like  a  great  shambles,  cov- 
ered with  the  bones  of  fish,  and,  "  Alas !  " 
thought  he,  "  this  fellow  has  devoured  all 
these  fish  whose  bones  I  see  lying  here 
in  heaps,  and  what  in  the  world  shall  I 
do?  For  instance,  what  shall  I  think  of 
this  saying: 

"  So  long  shall  a  man  fear  danger  as 
the  danger  is  yet  to  come ;  but  when 
danger  is  upon  him,  then  let  him  strike 
for  himself  fearlessly?  " 

"  I'll  just  pinch  his  neck  tightly  with 


my  horny  nippers  before  he  ever  drops 
me." 

So  he  did;  and  the  heron  continued 
on  his  way,  poor  fool,  and,  not  under- 
standing how  the  crab  could  bite  with 
his  nippers,  had  his  head  cut  off. 

Thereupon  the  crab,  still  carrying  the 
heron's  neck  like  a  lotus-fiber,  crawled 
slowly  back  to  the  old  lake  and  the  re- 
maining fish. 

"  Brother,"  cried  the  fish,  "  why  have 
you  returned  ?  " 

The  crab  showed  them  the  bird's  head, 
and  replied :  "  All  the  fish  that  went  first 
were  helpless  out  of  the  water;  and  the 
lieron,  deceiving  them  with  false  hopes, 
carried  them  a  little  way,  threw  them 
down  on  the  rocks,  and  devoured  them. 
I  knew  the  bold  murderer,  because  I 
was  not  yet  fated  to  die,  and  accordingly 
I  have  brought  back  his  neck  with  me. 
But  enough  of  anxiety  for  the  present; 
now  all  who  live  in  the  water  may  have 
peace." 

The  Blue  Jackal 

There  was  once  a  certain  jackal 
named  Howler,  who  lived  in  a  cave  near 
a  city.  And  one  day,  as  he  roamed  about 
in  search  of  food,  with  his  throat  parched 
by  hunger,  he  entered  the  city.  Imme- 
diately the  dogs  of  the  place  fell  on  him 
tooth  and  nail  and  began  to  rend 
him,  so  that  the  poor  fellow  was  terrified 
by  the  noise,  and  ran  staggering  into  the 
house  of  a  dyer.  There  he  tumbled  into 
a  vat  of  indigo,  and  the  pack  of  dogs 
took  themselves  off.  At  last,  more  dead 
than  alive,  the  wretch  dragged  himself 
out  of  the  indigo  vat  and  went  back  to 
the  forest.  But  all  the  beasts  of  the 
neighborhood,  when  they  saw  his  body 
stained  with  indigo,  said  one  to  another, 
"  What  creature  is  this  with  this  un- 
heard-of color  ?  "  and  in  terror  fled  away, 
crying:  "Alas,  whence  has  come  this 
strange  monster?  No  one  knows  what 
his  manner  of  life  and  his  courage  may 
be ;  let  us  go  afar  off.    Is  it  not  said : 

"  A  wise  man  who  regardeth  his  own 
welfare  trusteth  not  one  whose  manner 
of  life  and  family  and  courage  he  know- 
eth  not?  " 

When  Howler  beheld  their  alarm,  he 
cried  out :  "  Ho,  there,  you  animals ! 
Why  do  you  run  off  in  terror  at  sight 
of  me?     Because  he  saw  there  was  no 
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king  aniung  lieasts,  Indra  created  me, 
Howler,  to  he  the  lord  of  living  crea- 
tures. Therefore,  I  bid  you  all  to  dwell 
happily  within  the  protection  of  my 
arm." 

At  these  words  all  the  beasts — lions, 
tigers,  panthers,  apes,  hares,  deer,  jack- 
als, and  all — bowed  down  to  him  in  sub- 
mission ;  and  said  they :  "  Lord,  direct 
us  what  we  shall  do." 

Thereupon  he  made  the  lion  his  chief 
minister,  the  tiger  guardian  of  his  couch, 
the  |)anther  bearer  of  betel,  the  elephant 
door  keeper,  and  the  ape  umbrella  holder 
and  spy.  But  all  the  jackals  that  were 
about,  being  of  his  own  kin,  he  had  seized 
by  the  neck  and  carried  away. 

Thus  he  played  his  part  as  king,  while 
the  lions  and  others  killed   wild  beasts 


and  brought  them  before  him.  and  he,  in 
accordance  with  his  office,  divided  the 
game  and  gave  to  each  his  portion.  But 
one  day,  when  he  had  gone  to  an  unac- 
customed place,  he  chanced  to  hear  a 
pack  of  jackals  howling  near  by.  For 
very  joy  at  the  sound,  his  hair  stood  on 
end  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  and 
rising  up,  he  began  himself  to  howl.  Of 
course,  when  the  lion  and  the  others 
heard  this  they  knew  he  was  a  jackal. 
For  a  moment  they  stood,  with  eyes  oast 
down  in  shame  and  dejection,  and  said 
they :  "  Alas !  alas !  we  have  been  de- 
ceived by  a  miserable  jackal;  kill  him!  " 
The  jackal  heard  them  and  started  to 
run,  but  was  torn  asunder  by  the  tiger, 
and  so  he  died. 


Pulpit    Handicaps    in    America 

By  an  English  Minister 


THE  old  saying  that  the  onlooker  sees 
most  of  the  game  has  enough  truth 
in  it  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  justifi- 
cation for  the  comments  of  foreigners 
upon  what  seem  to  them  distinctive  fea- 
tures in  the  life  of  the  countries  they  visit. 
The  danger  of  hasty  and  superficial  esti- 
mates has  a  certain  degree  of  compensation 
in  the  keenerobserving  power  of  an  unfa- 
miliar eye.  This  must  be  my  excuse  for  at- 
tem])ting  a  contribution  to  the  discussion 
which  the  earnestness  of  the  religious 
press  rarely  suffers  to  flag,  of  the  hin- 
drances to  the  work  of  the  American 
churches.  In  order  that  my  readers  may 
be  able  to  make  fair  allowance  for  the 
personal  equation,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
say  that  I  am  an  English  Nonconformist 
minister  of  several  years'  experience,  but 
now  disqualified  for  the  pastorate  by  ill- 
health.  I  have  spent  more  than  fifty 
Sundays  in  this  country,  during  which  I 
have  attended  services  in  Baptist,  Con- 
gregationalist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian 
and  Protestant  lipiscopal  churches.  The 
result  has  been  to  make  me  very  sympa- 
thetic with  American  preachers,  for  I 
find  that  they  have  to  struggle  with  at 
least  two  difficulties  from  which  most  of 
their  English  brethren  are  entirely  free. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  domination  of 


false  and  harmful  conceptions  of  the 
function  of  music  in  public  worship. 
Music  is  appropriate  and  helpful  in  a 
service  in  so  far  as  it  either  is  used  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation  to  ex- 
press their  religious  emotions,  or  is  em- 
ployed by  some  devout  and  skilful  singer 
or  singers  to  carry  a  message  of  Chris- 
tian stimulus  or  comfort  to  the  hearts  of 
the  listeners.  As  a  means  of  entertain- 
ment'it  has  no  place  at  all  in  the  distinc- 
tively religious  meetings  of  the  church ; 
but  the  strongest  impression  left  upon 
me  by  what  I  have  heard  Sunday  after 
Sunday  has  been  that  it  is  for  providing 
musical  entertainment  that  the  average 
church  quartet  earns  its  salary.  I  admit 
the  technical  ability  which  distinguishes 
the  performance  in  the  best  equipped 
churches.  My  complaint,  however,  is 
not  against  exhibitions  of  imperfect  train- 
ing but  against  exhibitions  altogether. 
The  concert  room  and  the  Christian  sanc- 
tuary cannot  be  satisfactorily  combined 
imder  one  management.  I  have  a  theory 
that  this  prominence  of  musical  display 
in  the  usual  program  of  church  serv- 
ice is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  late  attend- 
ance of  so  many  members  of  American 
congregations.  Except  where  the  popu- 
larity of  the  preacher  makes  early  arrival 
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necessary  to  secure  a  seat,  the  virtue  of 
punctuality  is  much  less  common  among 
American  worshipers  than  English.  I 
am  not  now  as  surprised  as  I  was  at  first 
to  find  a  congregation  doubled  by  the  end 
of  the  first  half  hour.  Why,  indeed, 
should  people  take  the  trouble  to  come 
any  earlier?  They  miss  little  but  a  con- 
cert, and  they  can  go  to  concerts  during 
the  week.  There  is  no  thread  of  con- 
tinuity which  their  late  coming  breaks ; 
no  spiritual  influence  which  it  dispels. 
Eor  myself  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  am  in  a  better  mood  to  take 
profit  from  a  good  sermon  if  I  come 
straight  to  it  from  the  street  than  if  my 
ears  are  filled  with  the  operatic  bravuras 
of  a  soprano  who  has  just  been  singing 
"  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  "  to  the  tune 
of  "  Robin  Adair." 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  and  out- 
rageous instance  I  have  met  with  of  the 
encroachment  of  musical  performance 
upon  divine  worship  occurred  on  Christ- 
mas morning  in  a  leading  Fifth  avenue 
church.  While  the  ofiiciating  minister 
was  reading  the  lesson,  the  organist  was 
all  the  time  playing  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony from  the  "  Messiah."  The  result 
of  this  extraordinary  competition  be- 
tween the  pulpit  and  the  gallery  was  that 
one  could  not  hear  the  gospel  for  the 
music,  and  could  not  hear  the  music  for 
the  gospel. 

Not  the  least  of  the  surprises  that  a 
year's  residence  in  America  has  brought 
me  has  been  the  discovery  that,  tho  a 
Nonconformist  of  the  Nonconformists,  I 
have  felt  more  at  home  in  congregations 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  than 
in  those  of  any  other  denomination.  In 
England  an  Anglican  church  is  one  of  the 
last  places  I  should  think  of  going  to  for 
spiritual  refreshment.  The  spread  of  the 
Ritualistic  movement  in  town  and  coun- 
try has  been  so  rapid  and  complete  that 
one  would  have  to  take  some  pains  to 
find  an  Anglican  church  where  the  ele- 
ment of  display  was  not  painfully  obtru- 
sive. I  have,  therefore,  been  astonished 
to  find  that  a  service  corresponding  in 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  ostentation 
to  the  usual  type  of  a  Nonconformist 
service  in  England  is  most  likely  to  be 
afforded  in  this  country  among  those  who 
derive  their  ecclesiastical  origin  from 
the  Established  Church  of  England.  I 
can  suggest  no  explanation  of  the  differ- 


ence, but  I  know  it  for  a  fact  that  my 
"  little  flower  called  reverence,"  as 
Holmes  put  it,  has  its  best  opportunity  of 
being  watered  if  I  join  the  worship  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians.  In  that 
company  I  am,  at  any  rate,  free  from  the 
distractions  which  interfere  with  devotion 
elsewhere. 

Before  I  turn  away  from  the  question 
of  church  music  let  me  add  that  I  have 
generally  observed,  in  American  congre- 
gational singing,  two  peculiarities  which, 
tho  not  as  serious  as  the  spiritual  discord 
of  the  quartet  performance,  are  neverthe- 
less hindrances  to  intelligent  worship. 
One  of  these  is  the  frequent  omission  of 
certain  stanzas  from  hymns  which  are 
not  so  long  as  to  require  mutilation  for 
brevity's  sake.  Such  an  omission  often 
mars  the  completeness,  and  sometimes 
the  progress,  of  the  writer's  thought.  The 
other  defect  is  the  general  neglect  of 
light  and  shade,  which  means,  of  course, 
that  the  congregation  does  not  realize  the 
meaning  of  what  it  is  singing.  People 
who  render  penitential  and  triumphant 
stanzas  with  an  equal  intensity  of  noise 
cannot  defend  themselves  by  the  plea  that 
they  like  "  hearty  "  singing.  In  such  mu- 
sic there  is  neither  heart  nor  head — noth- 
ing but  lungs. 

The  second  great  difficulty  with  which 
American  preachers  have  to  contend  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  Spurgeon's  rernark 
that  nobody  was  ever  converted  when  his 
feet  were  cold.  The  necessary  adaptation 
of  this  most  orthodox  dogma  for  Ameri- 
can consumption  is  that  nobody  is  likely 
to  be  spiritually  receptive  when  his  body 
is  uncomfortably  hot.  The  excessive  and 
unwholesome  artificial  warmth  of  Ameri- 
can churches  is  a  real  foe  to  devotion. 
What  reason  is  there  in  heating  a  church 
to  75  degrees — a  case  I  observed  in  the 
early  autumn — when  the  shade  tempera- 
ture in  the  street  is  57  degrees?  I  stood 
the  New  York  summer  without  flinching 
and  went  on  with  my  literary  work  all 
the  time,  but  the  baked  air  of  the 
churches  tries  my  constitution  and  con- 
sequently my  temper.  The  physical  and 
mental  irritation  caused  thereby  has  to 
be  overcome  by  an  exercise  of  will-power 
before  I  can  put  myself  into  a  suitable 
frame  either  for  prayer  and  praise,  or  for 
an  appreciative  hearing  of  sermons.  In 
England  going  to  church  never  gave  me 
a  headache  or  made  me  feel  sleepy  ;  it  has 
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several  times  produced  both  these  unedi- 
fying  effects  here. 

Regarding  my  recent  experience  in  the 
American  pew  in  the  Hght  of  my  earher 
experience  in  the  English  pulpit,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  preacher  is 
handicapped  by  these  local  customs  more 
seriously  than  he  himself  realizes.  When 
he  stands  up  to  begin  his  sermon  he  is 
not  touching  the  highest  point  of  an 
ascending  scale  of  spiritual  emotion.  His 
discourse  must  be  disjointed  from  what 
has  gone  before ;  the  preceding  part  of 
the  service  is  no  preparation  for  what  is 
to  come.  The  devout  mood  has  yet  to 
be  created,  and  created  in  spite  of  lassi- 
tude and  wandering  thoughts.  The 
preacher  has  to  overcome  not  only  his 
own  languor — the  product  of  an  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  and  the  tediousness 
of  listening  to  uninspiring  music — but 
the  languor  of  his  hearers.  In  listening 
to  American  preachers  I  think  I  have  no- 
ticed a  certain  lack  of  spontaneity  and 
naturalness.  There  is  a  sense  of  effort 
and  over-elaboration  on  the  part  of  the 
preacher.  The  discourse  smells  of  the 
lamp.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  leave  any- 
thing to  the  influence    of    the   occasion. 


The  congregation,  instead  of  helping  the 
preacher,  has  to  be  helped  by  him  out  of 
its  listlesness,  and  he  must  therefore  spice 
his  sermon  plentifully  with  epigram  and 
anecdote  in  order  to  keep  his  hearers 
awake.  That  which  should  have  prepared 
the  path  of  the  Gospel  has  degenerated 
into  a  dead  weight  that  has  to  be  removed 
out  of  the  way.  I  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  of  so  many  breakdowns  among 
American  preachers.  The  strain  of 
working  under  such  conditions  must  be 
a  heavy  tax  upon  the  energies  of  the 
strongest. 

Whether  these  conditions  are  the  delib- 
erate choice  of  the  churches  of  to-day  or 
are  simply  the  following  of  some  fashion 
set  in  previous  years  I  am  not  able  to  say, 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  watch  an 
experiment  at  reform  and  to  see  whether 
people  would  not  really  prefer  services 
conducted  in  a  Christian  atmosphere, 
both  literally  and  metaphorically.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  one  comfort.  No  one 
can  fear  for  the  continued  vitality  of  re- 
ligion in  America  who  remembers  that 
it  has  existed  until  now  in  spite  of  the 
sexton  and  the  prima  donna. 

New  York  City, 


The    Higher    Education    and    Citizenship 

By  Charles  ZeubHn,   Ph.B.    D.B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago 


CLASS  distinctions  in  this  country 
are  generally  denied  in  discussion, 
and  almost  universally  recognized 
in  conduct.  They  not  only  exist,  in  spite 
of  the  democratic  optimist,  but  they 
are  conspicuous.  The  social  classes 
scarcely  know  each  other ;  they  do  not 
speak  the  same  language.  Every  year 
finds  social  differences  intensified.  The 
industrial  conflict  is  so  bitter  to-day  that 
no  amount  of  prating  of  the  harmony  of 
capital  and  labor  can  reassure  us  as  to 
the  present  harmony  of  capitalists  and 
laborers. 

The  most  unfortunate  of  the  contempo- 
rary class  distinctions  is  that  between  edu- 
cated and  uneducated.  This  distinction 
is  twofold  :  First,  that  between  the  few 
who  benefit  by  the  alliance  of  education 
with  capital,  wealth  and  social  superior- 


ity and  the  many  possessing  one  or  none 
of  these ;  and,  second,  that  between  the 
purely  intellectual  aristocracy  and  the 
mass  of  the  uneducated.  This  larger 
educated  class  is  in  possession  of  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  genuine  culture ;  the 
former,  more  limited,  group  is  content 
with  a  spurious  culture,  which  has  been 
characterized  most  happily  by  Dr.  Ve- 
blen  :* 

"  The  criteria  of  a  past  performance  of 
leisure  commonly  take  the  form  of  immaterial 
floods.  Such  immaterial  evidences  of  past 
leisure  are  quasi-scholarly  or  quasi-artistic  ac- 
complishments and  a  knowledge  of  processes 
and  incidents  which  do  not  conduce  directly 
to  the  furtherance  of  human  life.  So,  for  in- 
stance, in  our  time  there  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  dead  languages  and  the  occult  sciences:  of 

•  T.  B.  Veblen— The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class. 
Macmillan,  p.  45. 
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correct  spelling;  of  syntax  and  prosody;  of 
the  various  forms  of  domestic  music  and  other 
household  art;  of  the  latest  proprieties  of 
dress,  furniture  and  equipage ;  of  games,  sports 
and  fancy  bred  animals,  such  as  dogs  and 
race  horses." 

This  so-called  leisure  class,  by  virtue 
of  its  prominence,  exercises  a  serious  in- 
fluence even  on  the  more  highly  and  truly 
educated,  whose  pecuniary  emulation  is 
sometimes  as  vigorous  as  the  intellectual 
aspirations  of  the  economically  and  so- 
cially exclusive.  A  certain  standard  is 
also  set  by  them  for  the  uneducated,  who 
are  the  more  easily  impressed  by  super- 
ficial learning  accompanied  by  outward 
show.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
intellectual  attitude  of  the  privileged 
class  to  the  masses  is  that  of  patronage. 

One  might,  however,  expect  a  closer 
bond  of  sympathy  between  those  whose 
differences  are  primarily  intellectual.  In- 
deed, it  is  frequently  asserted  that  the 
gradations  are  so  numerous  and  the  dis- 
tinctions so  slight  that  there  is  no  chasm 
to  bridge.  It  is  a  common  journalistic 
fiction  that  all  but  a  negligible  minority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  have  en- 
joyed a  public  school  education.  It  is  not 
popularly  known  that  over  six  millions 
of  the  population  above  ten  years  of  age 
are  illiterate,  of  whom  less  than  half  are 
colored,  and  one-third  of  whom  are  na- 
tive whites.  The  average  annual  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
land  is  only  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  number  of  illiterates;  a  statement 
which  enables  us  to  judge,  in  the  absence 
of  more  definite  statistics,  how  many  who 
are  not  illiterates  must  be  classed  among 
the  uneducated.  If  so  many  fail  to  get 
the  minimum  of  education,  great  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  few  who  gain  the 
maximum. 

The  number  of  those  who  must  be 
called,  as  some  one  has  said,  not  half- 
educated  but  partly  educated,  is  still 
further  magnified  when  we  compare 
with  them  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  students  who  annu- 
ally attend  our  colleges  and  universities. 
These  institutions,  private  and  public, 
with  over  two  hundred  million  dollars  in- 
vested in  equipment  and  endowment, 
spend  from  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dol- 
lars annually  in  the  education  of  a  body 
of  students  whose  numbers  are  as  1.40 
of  the  illiterates.    This  education  is  pro- 


vided partly  through  endowments  by 
rich  men,  funds  which  have  been  indi- 
rectly contributed  by  the  uneducated, 
partly  by  public  taxation,  the  willing  con- 
tribution often  of  the  imperfectly  edu- 
cated to  the  better  training  of  the  next 
generation.  In  either  case  it  is  a  pen- 
sionmg  of  a  small  number  with  a  view  to 
increasing  their  efficiency — for  what? 
Briefly,  for  occupation,  for  citizenship  and 
for  manhood.  Surely  here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  span  the  gulf  between  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated,  to  provide  the 
leaders  of  the  unlearned  from  the  ranks 
of  culture.  Subsidized  education  implies 
reciprocal  social  service. 

In  their  occupations  the  educated  often 
perform  social  duties  as  teachers,  clergy, 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants.  Do  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  higher  education  also 
fulfil  their  social  obligations  as  citizens 
and  men?  Here  and  there  a  college 
graduate  becomes  a  political  leader;  an 
occasional  collegiate  alumna  becomes  a 
resident  in  a  social  settlement ;  now  and 
then  a  social  missionary  wipes  out  his 
social  debt  with  compound  interest.  The 
vast  majority  of  college  graduates 
neither  perform  nor  recognize  obligations 
to  the  society  which  gives  them  their  ad- 
vantages. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  makes  her  her- 
oine, Marcella,  say  to  a  young  English 
landowner :  "  What  right  have  you  to 
hunt  antelope  in  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
have  you  not  your  estates  ?  "  So  may  we 
say  to  the  intellectual  parasite,  "  On  what 
meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed  that  he 
hath  grown  so  great  ?  "  The  possession 
of  a  university  degree  is  a  confession  of 
social  obligation  which, is  made  so  easily 
and  unconsciously  that  the  average  grad- 
uate chiefly  impresses  us  as  holding  a 
kind  of  academic  Calvinism.  "  The  never 
ending  audacity  of  elected  persons,"  if 
we  might  stretch  Whitman's  meaning, 
would  describe  this  group  of  the  elect  as 
it  did  the  political.  All  the  free  education 
provided  by  the  State  or  private  benefac- 
tion, from  the  kindergarten  to  the  post- 
graduate course,  is  commonly  accepted, 
as  pensioners  are  wont  to  receive  their 
allowances,  as  a  tribute  to  merit  from  a 
mediocre  public. 

Privilege  has  always  scorned  the  disin- 
herited as  genius  despises  the  untalented  ; 
but  the  time  has  come  when  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  a  democratic 
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community  may  be  expected  to  meet  the 
oblig-ation  imposed  by  benefactor  and 
taxpayer — namely,  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity, for  value  received,  social  serv- 
ants. If  college  spirit  finds  expression 
only  in  athletics,  if  the  university  atmos- 
phere nourishes  only  specialism,  where 
•shall  we  look  for  an  enthusiasm  for  hu- 
manity? The  lessons  of  the  college,  it  is 
true,  may  be  swamped  in  the  sea  of  com- 
luercialism  or  choked  by  the  accretions  of 
conventionality ;  but  the  apathy  of  the  se- 
rious-minded, self-seeking,  typical  grad- 
uate must  be  partly  due  to  wrong  intellec- 
tual standards. 

Does  the  democracy  of  the  common 
school  penetrate  into  and  persist  in  the 
university?  If  so,  why  are  not  our  grad- 
uates fired  with  a  zeal  to  share  their  ad- 
vantages— at  least  to  secure  for  all  the 
minimum  standard  of  education?  Does 
the  higher  education  fit  for  that  life  which 
all  must  share,  the  life  of  the  nation  ? 

Education  for  occupation  we  have,  but 
too  exclusively  for  professional  occupa- 
tion ;  education  for  trade  and  craft  is  the 


technical  demand  of  the  hour.  Education 
for  character  the  little  old  rural  college 
gave;  education  for  citizenship  belongs 
to  the  college  of  to-morrow.  The  union 
of  these  ideals  means  culture.  The  stand- 
ard of  to-day  is  commerce.  Make  culture 
the  goal,  and  we  shall  raise  the  social 
leader  as  we  suppress  the  leader  of  so- 
ciety, we  shall  demolish  the  sham  stand- 
ard of  the  leisure  class  education  as  we 
develop  the  democratic  educational  con- 
ception for  which  Matthew  Arnold 
pled  :* 

"  The  great  men  of  culture  are  those  who 
have  had  a  passion  for  diffusing,  for  making 
prevail,  for  carrying  from  one  end  of  society 
to  the  other,  the  best  knowledges,  the  best 
ideas  of  their  time ;  who  have  labored  to  divest 
knowledge  of  all  that  was  harsh,  uncouth, 
difficult,  abstract,  professional,  exclusive;  to 
humanize  it,  to  make  it  efficient  outside  the 
clique  of  the  cultivated  and  learned,  yet  still 
remaining  the  best  knowledge  and  thought  of 
the  time." 
Chicago    III. 

♦Arnold— Culture  and  Anarchy.     Macmillan,  pp.  38,  39. 


A    Woman's    View    of    Chinese    Exclusion 

By  Clara  E    Hamilton 


THE  feminine  point  of  view  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  a  personal 
and  circumscribed  one,  and  this  is 
a  time  when  the  Pacific  Coast  woman  is 
living  up — or  down — to  the  reputation  of 
her  sex  without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  that  reputation  be  a  just  one  or 
not.  A  few  of  us  may  be  interested  in 
the  political  and  diplomatic  aspect  of  the 
Chinese  question,  but  all  of  us  have  very 
clear  convictions  on  the  subject  so  far 
as  it  touches  the  horizon  of  our  own 
households.  This  may  be  "  personal  and 
circumscribed,"  doubtless,  but  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  a  people  figure  too  largely  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  to  be 
ignored  with  safety ;  so  that,  while  the 
housewives  of  the  Pacific  Coast  claim  no 
political  right  to  be  heard  on  this  subject, 
yet  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  note  of  their 
opinion  in  the  matter. 

A  few  years  ago  Los  Angeles  had  a 
practical  demonstration,  for  a  fortnight, 
of  what  Pacific  Coast  life  would  be  like 


without  the  Chinese.  A  sudden  zeal  for 
reform  swept  over  the  city  that  summer, 
and  even  our  office  holders  were  smitten 
with  a  desire  to  improve  things.  As  it 
happened,  the  first  thing  their  hands  fell 
upon  was  the  technically  illegal  residence 
among  us  of  some  of  our  Chinese  popu- 
lation. With  a  great  flourish  of  news- 
paper trumpets  they  swooped  upon  half 
a  dozen  or  so  rather  prominent  China- 
men, and  packed  them  off  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  the  triumphant  announcement 
that  presently  they  would  be  dep>orted, 
and  thus  at  least  one  stain  upon  our 
scutcheon  would  be  obliterated.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  consternation  reigned 
in  Chinatown.  But  before  the  week  was 
out  consternation  reigned  among  the 
righteous  who  had  done  the  deed,  for  not 
a  Chinaman  appeared  on  our  streets. 
The  laundrymen  brought  back  their  bun- 
dles of  clean  clothes,  but  politely  declined 
further  patronage.  "  No  takee  wash  any 
mo'  now,"  was  all  they  had  to  say.      The 
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vegetable  vender  was  no  longer  in  evi- 
dence. Even  the  cooks — many  of  them 
— announced,  "  No  cookee  any  mo'  now. 
Have  go  home."  This  was  all  very  well 
for  a  few  days,  but  as  time  went  on  and 
Los  Angeles  was  obliged  to  subsist  upon 
the  contents  of  tin  cans,  or  fall  into  the 
still  greater  wo  of  eating  the  inferior  and 
absurdly  high-priced  vegetables  offered 
by  white  venders ;  and  as  the  Irish  wash- 
lady,  unmolested  and  unafraid,  once  more 
took  up  her  heavy  scepter;  and  as  the 
white  cook-lady  came  back  to  rule  with 
iron  hand — when  all  these  things  befell 
the  City  of  the  Angels  put  on  sackcloth 
and  ashes  and  sat  in  the  dust.  We  de- 
ported no  more  Chinese,  and  one  by  one, 
smiling  and  bland,  our  celestial  friends 
came  out  of  hiding  and  resumed  the  serv- 
ices for  us  which,  for  years,  they  had  per- 
formed so  well. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  living  in  the  East 
to  understand  the  domestic  problems  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  no  servant 
class,  and  when  one  stops  to  consider  all 
that  this  fact  implies  it  is  not  hard  to  sec 
that  the  householder  here  has  many  per- 
plexities to  face.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  we  have  no  working  people  on  the 
coast,  for  we  have,  altho  not  in  due  pro- 
portion ;  but  that  solid  class  of  men  and 
women  who  take  daily  toil  cheerfully  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  are  conspicuously 
absent.  Just  why  this  is  true  it  is  hard 
to  determine— partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  working  classes,  as  well  as  those  of 
wealth,  are  shifting  and  unsettled,  not 
only  in  point  of  residence,  but  in  the  mat- 
ter of  finance  as  well.  It  is  a  country  of 
frequent  ups  and  downs,  employer  and 
employed  often  changing  places.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that 
nowhere  in  the  country  is  it  so  well  nigh 
impossible  to  get  a  fair  amount  of  service 
in  return  for  reasonable  wages.  Take 
the  household  domestics  as  an  example. 
One  must  pay  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
dollars  per  month  for  general  house 
work,  not  including  washing,  and  you 
may  count  yourself  lucky  if  you  can,  for 
that  sum,  secure  a  girl  who  will  stay  more 
than  six  months.  In  a  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances not  unusually  small  the  writer 
knows  of  but  one  family  who  have  kept 
their  kitchen  angel  for  so  long  a  time  as 
a  year.  In  many  cases  you  must  send 
your  servant's  washing  to  the  laundry  as 
well  as  your  own  ;  you  are  expected  to 


buy  bread  from  the  bakery  at  least  half 
of  the  time,  and  you  are  the  recipient  of 
sundry  hints,  to  the  effect  that  in  her  last 
situation  the  maid  had  the  assistance  of  a 
woman  to  scrub  once  a  week.  This 
woman  to  scrub,  by  the  way,  costs  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  a  day,  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon. 
All  this  would  be  less  intolerable  if  the 
quality  of  service  rendered  were  in  any 
sense  equivalent  to  the  remuneration. 
But  the  work  is  carelessly  done,  and  the 
workers,  as  a  class,  are  utterly  unreliable. 
Matters  have  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse  for  some  time,  and  the  past  two 
years  have  witnessed  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  families  living  at  hotels, 
while  more  than  one  woman  of  wealth, 
who  still  clings  to  old  traditions  and  de- 
sires to  maintain  a  home  for  her  family, 
has  been  obliged  to  do  her  own  cooking, 
not  to  mention  taking  care  of  her  house. 
Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Pacific  Coast  woman 
has  "  views  "  with  regard  to  Chinese  ex- 
clusion ? 

We  need  the  Chinese  here  as  a  check 
upon  our  other  working  people,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  but  we  have  also  a  strong 
partiality  for  the  quality  of  work  of  which 
they  are  capable.  They  are  entirely  re- 
liable. If  you  have  a  well-trained  Chi- 
nese cook  you  have  a  treasure.  You 
explain  to  him  carefully,  upon  his  ar- 
rival, just  what  you  expect  him  to  do, 
how  many  meals  he  is  to  prepare,  what 
sort  of  cookery,  in  a  general  way,  you  pre- 
fer, and  how  far  beyond  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  you  wish  his  duties  to  ex- 
tend. If  he  agrees,  the  matter  is  ended. 
He  will  give  you  but  little  extra  service, 
but  he  lives  up  to  his  contract  to  the  very 
last  letter.  He  is  quiet,  usually  respect- 
ful, and  always  orderly,  deft  and  capable. 
The  same  is  true  of  him  in  other  lines  of 
work.  Some  time  ago  the  manager  of 
the  San  Gabriel  Winery — one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  world — told  me  that  for  many 
years  the  chief  factotum  of  the  place  had 
been  an  old  Chinaman.  He  could  carry 
in  his  wonderful  Oriental  memory  all  the 
facts  concerning  the  number  of  tons  of 
grapes  brought  daily  to  the  winery,  the 
number  of  gallons  in  each  huge  vat,  the 
length  of  time  it  had  been  fermenting  and 
the  many  minute  details  for  which  his 
chief  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  a  care- 
fully kept  memorandum  ;  and  during  the 
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long  months  of  waiting  for  the  finished 
product  he  was  the  only  man  they  had 
ever  employed  who  could  be  relied  upon 
to  keep  sober.  In  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State,  again  and  again  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  employ  in  the 
raisin  fields  that  class  of  laborers  who  are 
loudest  in  their  cry  of  "  America  for 
Americans,"  but  each  effort  has  ended  in 
dismal  failure.  The  raisin  crop  must  be 
carefully  and  expeditiously  handled  to 
prevent  great  loss,  but  the  white  pickers 
may  be  safely  relied  upon  only  until  their 
first  pay  day,  after  which  they  scatter 
upon  one  pretext  or  another,  and  return 
to  town.  When  their  money  is  spent 
they  are  ready  to  come  back  to  work,  but 
meanwhile  the  grapes  are  spoiling,  and 
the  experiment  has  proved  a  costly  one 
for  the  raisin-growers — and  for  raisin 
purchasers  as  well.  With  Chinese  labor, 
however,  this  difficulty  is  never  encoun- 
tered. It  is  not  likely  that  their  consid- 
eration for  the  interests  of  their  employ- 
ers is  of  the  ideal  type,  but  they  have  an 
eye  to  business,  and  the  idea  of  break- 
ing a  contract  once  made  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  them. 

They  are  our  best  gardeners,  as  well. 
Vegetables  do  not  grow  in  California  for 
the  pure  love  of  growing.  They  must  be 
cultivated  properly  and  irrigated  at  just 
the  right  time  and  in  just  the  right 
amount  or  they  will  turn  out  surprisingly 
poor.  By  dint  of  patient  toil  our  Chi- 
nese gardeners  have  learned  the  art,  and 
their  vegetables  are  good,  crisp  and  well 
flavored.  They  are  not  cheap,  but  they 
are  uniform  in  price,  and  if  potatoes  jump 
from  a  cent  and  a  half  to  three  cents  a 
pound  the  purchaser  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  ill-fortune  is  due  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  market  and  not  be- 
cause of  any  ill-advised  combine  on  the 
part  of  the  venders,  as  otherwise  might 
j)c  the  case. 

The  complaint  is  constantly,  made  that 
the  Chinese  work  so  cheaply  that  they 


drive  out  American  labor,  and  it  might 
easily  be  supposed  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the 
Chinaman  has  too  much  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness in  his  make-up  to  do  anything  so 
foolish.  Wherever  he  comes  in  compe- 
tition with  American  labor  his  scale  of 
prices  averages  as  high  as  that  of  his 
rival.  If  they  are  employed  in  numbers 
to  perform  the  commonest  work  they  can 
be  had  cheaply,  but  so  can  other  laborers 
of  the  same  class.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  always  been  the  case  that  a  Chinese 
cook  commands  higher  pay  than  does  a 
white  cook.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a 
girl  for  general  housework  could  easily 
be  found  for  eighteen  dollars  a  month, 
you  must  pay  a  Chinaman  twenty-five, 
and  besides  that  he  would  smilingly  in- 
form you  that  he  "  no  sabe  sweep."  Now 
that  so  many  of  them  have  left  the  coun- 
try it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  good  one 
for  less  than  thirty-five  or  forty  dollars. 
In  the  same  way  the  vegetable  venders 
come  to  your  door  every  day  with  un- 
varying punctuality,  but  the  prices  of 
their  goods  are  in  almost  every  case  the 
same  with  those  of  their  white  competi- 
tors down  town,  who  spend  hundreds  of 
dollars  every  year  in  rents  and  advertis- 
ing. And  the  Chinese  laundryman,  also, 
charges  uniform  prices  with  others  who 
do  the  same  class  of  work. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  are  employ- 
ers more  willing  to  give  just  returns  for 
well-rendered  service  than  li^re  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  do  not  like,  however,  to  be 
unscrupulously  plundered.  The  reason 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  needs  the  Chinese 
is  not  because  they  cheapen  labor  here^ 
for  they  do  not  do  so;  but  because  their 
service  is  uniform,  reliable,  and,  in  fair 
measure,  an  equivalent  for  the  remunera- 
tion which  they  receive.  And  because, 
as  such,  it  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  un- 
just demands  of  our  other  wage-workers, 
and  makes  a  standard  of  quality  below 
which  they  dare  not  fall. 

Lo.s  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Greek  Literature 

Professor  Fowler  has  written  a  his- 
tory of  Greek  Literature*  which  is  in 
many  respcts  admirable.  It  is  scholarly; 
it  is  comprehensive,  almost  too  compre- 
hensive for  its  purpose;  the  language  is 
$imple  and  good;  the  narration  proceeds 
smoothly  and  carries  the  reader  along 
without  effort ;  the  book  as  a  whole  can 
be  recommended  as  one  of  the  better 
treatises  of  the  kind  for  school  use  and 
for  general  reading.  Having  said  so 
much,  one  would  gladly  pause,  but  cer- 
tain defects  of  construction  and  propor- 
tion really  cry  out  for  animadversion,  the 
more  so  because  these  defects  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  present  treatise,  but  are 
characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  the 
classics  are  now  taught  in  this  country. 
The  very  excellence  of  Professor  Fow- 
ler's work  only  serves  to  emphasize  the 
shortcomings  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs. 

In  a  word,  Greek  literature  is  treated 
here,  as  it  is  treated  in  practically  all  our 
colleges,  not  as  literature,  but  as  a  corpus 
vile  for  a  display  of  narrow  erudition. 
Let  us  be  specific.  We  have  before  us 
two  chapters,  of  about  equal  length,  on 
Homer.  One  of  these  chapters  is  devot- 
ed wholly  to  the  "  Homeric  question ;" 
of  the  other,  four  pages  are  given  up  to 
a  rehearsal  of  the  story  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  seven  pages  are  reserved  for 
superficial  remarks  on  style,  etc.,  includ- 
ing a  good  many  general  remarks  such 
as  this,  which  may  be  true,  but  does  not 
strike  us  as  illuminating: 

"  One  of  the  marked  qualities  of  the  Homer- 
ic style  is  the  brilliancy  and  directness  of  the 
narrative,  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  the 
description." 

Now,  in  all  due  deference,  is  not  this 
a  sad  disproportion  of  emphasis?  It  is  quite 
possible,  even  probable,  that  Homer,  as 
an  individual  poet,  is  a  myth,  but  is  it 
worth  while  to  lake  a  full  half  of  one's 
scant  space  to  prove  it  ?    Moreover,  some 

•A  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature.  'fy 
Harold  N.  Fowler,  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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of  the  arguments  adduced  are  of  the 
irritating  kind,  which  show  that  the  au- 
thor's literary  sense  has  been  lamentably 
blunted  by  his  trade.  For  instance,  Pro- 
fessor Fowler  writes,  and  the  argument 
is  an  old  one: 

"  In  the  third  book  Helen  points  out  the 
Achaean  leaders  to  Priam  and  other  Trojans. 
Could  Priam  fail  to  know  them  after  nearly 
ten  years  of  conflict?  And  if  they  had  never 
been  visible  from  the  walls  in  that  time,  could 
Helen  recognize  them  after  her  long  absence 
from  Greece?  Clearly  this  scene  belongs  in 
a  poem  dealing  with  the  earlier  part  of  the 
war." 

My  good  sir,  this  is  simple  pedantry. 
Homer,  we  use  the  word  for  conven- 
ience sake,  was  writing  a  poem  and  not  a 
chronicle.  This  is  the  first  time  Priam 
could  see  the  Achaean  heroes  within  the 
limits  of  the  poem,  and  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  probability  in  narration 
might  teach  one  that  this  is  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  introduction  of  an 
episode  which,  in  itself,  is  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  literary  cunning  in  the  books 
of  the  world.  If  the  final  arranger  of 
the  Iliad  or  the  taste  of  Greece  could 
accept  this  intrusion  without  boggling, 
why  could  it  not  have  been  originally 
composed  for  this  position  without  bog- 
gling? As  for  Helen's  recognition  of 
the  Greek  leaders,  if  that  proves  the  sep- 
arate origin  of  this  particular  episode,  it 
also  does  a  good  deal  more.  The  same 
argument  would  prove  that  the  Iliad 
does  not  exist.  Everywhere  Homer 
simply  ignores  the  passage  of  time  in 
such  matters  as  this  (witness  the  delight- 
ful way  in  which  Helen  and  Penelope  re- 
tain their  youth),  and  to  argue  that  a 
poet  must  observe  such  chronological 
considerations  would  be  to  argue  in  cer- 
tain cases  that  passages  are  not  written 
which  unfortunately  actually  are  written. 
The  essential  matter  in  poetry  is  a  ques- 
tion of  illusion ;  for  the  reader  it  is : 
Has  the  poet  sufficient  genius  to  impose 
his  vision  upon  me  for  a  time  as  a  real- 
ity? and  for  the  critic:  What  are  the  ele- 
ments of  this  artistic  illusion?  The  fact 
that    the    Homeric    poems    have    been 
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the  inapproachable  model  of  poets  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  possess  some 
vestiges  of  this  artistic  illusion. 

There  is  the  gist  of  our  animadver- 
sions. We  find  in  Professor  Fowler's 
two  chapters  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
this  scene  on  the  walls  of  Troy  has  been 
the  origin  of  innumerable  copies,  includ- 
ing the  famous  scene  in  "  Ivanhoe." 
There  is  not  a  word  that  hints  at  the 
numberless  c|uestions  vital  to  any  under- 
standing of  comparative  criticism  which 
would  arise  inevitably  in  the  mind  of  one 
trained  in  literary  discussion.  And  if  the 
limitations  of  space  are  held  up  as  an 
excuse  for  such  omissions,  why  then 
give  a  whole  chapter  to  the  "  Homeric 
question,"  and  include  in  this  chapter  ar- 
guments which  must,  at  least,  seem  fu- 
tile? We  have  been  more  severe  on 
\his  book  than  its  individual  deficiencies 
("night  seem  to  warrant.  We  use  it  as  a 
plea  for  more  light  and  life  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  classics,  as  the  author  uses 
Homer  to  display  a  pedantic  theory — 
and  his  sin  is  greater  than  ours.  The 
classics  are  bound  to  fall  more  and  more 
into  disrepute  until  the  teachers  of  Greek 
and  Latin  receive  some  tincture  of  com- 
parative literature. 

Audrey 

Like  all  Miss  Johnston's  novels,*  this 
is  a  horseback  romance  of  colonial  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  hero  rides  up  and  down 
the  green  valleys  of  the  tale  at  the  "  plan- 
ter's pace."  Precisely  why  the  principal 
male  characters  in  all  Virginia  stories 
are  represented,  even  to  this  day,  as  per- 
petually "  riding,"  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
about  the  Southern  imagination  ;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  neither  Miss  Johnston  nor 
Mr.  Page  would  know  how  to  provide 
for  a  hero  who  was  not  already  equipped 
with  a  horse  and  a  pair  of  martingales. 
And  if  they  correctly  represent  the 
equestrian  instincts  of  thoroughbred 
Virginians,  by  this  time  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a  gentleman  in  the  State  with 
a  straight  pair  of  legs! 

Perhaps  no  pre-eminently  good  histor- 
ical novel  has  yet  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  an  American  writer.  But  of  the  many 
whf)  have  attempted  to  vitalize  one  period 
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or  another  of  our  country's  history,  Mary 
Johnston  is  the  first  to  achieve  a  notable 
success.  And  since  the  literary  topog- 
raphy of  her  imagination  never  changes, 
nor  the  colonial  material  with  which  she 
deals,  we  are  inclined  always  to  compare 
what  she  does  with  what  she  has  already 
accomplished,  rather  than  with  the  mad 
hurdy-gurdy  of  historical  novels  in  gen- 
eral. The  first  advance  we  note  in  her 
artistic  perspective  is  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  forest  tragedy  that  figures 
almost  without  exception  in  every  Amer- 
ican novel  of  this  class.  The  scenes  of 
this  story  are  laid  in  the  domestic  gar- 
dens in  and  around  Williamsburg,  where 
the  gay  poplins  and  silken  gowns  of  the 
ladies  blend  happily  with  the  bright-hued 
flowers  and  the  mull  mists  of  summer 
mornings. 

Audrey,  a  brown  dryad  of  the 
woods,  skips  into  this  little  rim  of  court 
life  cast  by  the  English  King  over  the 
edge  of  his  Western  world,  upon  her 
bare  toes — and  proves  herself  eternally 
alien  to  it  in  the  blue  peaks  of  her  moun- 
tain soul.  This  forest  girl  is  the  only 
really  new  character  in  the  book.  The 
others  we  have  met  before  in  different 
roles  on  the  greensward  of  Miss  John- 
ston's other  novels.  But  the  type  is  not 
a  difficult  one  for  an  author  to  interpret 
who  has  the  gifted  spirit  of  woodland 
gayety  and  innocence.  To  provide  a 
pagan  background,  rather  than  a  savage 
forest,  to  keep  her  nature  uncomplexed 
by  contact  with  the  sophisticated  bro- 
cades of  polite  society — these  are  the  es- 
sential points.  And  Miss  Johnston  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  the  simple  measure  of 
this  girl's  life,  altho  there  is  an  apparent 
contradiction  in  the  character  when 
Audrey  appears  as  a  "  star  "  in  the  rural 
playhouse  of  Williamsburg.  But  it  is 
the  wounded  and  dying  dryad  who  in- 
terprets ."  Aspasia  "  to  the  burghers  and 
Governor's  court.  And  in  the  jovial 
scene,  where  death  draws  the  curtain,  we 
see  once  more  the  star  points  of  the  brave 
young  spirit  of  the  mountains. 

f  lowever.  Miss  Johnston  is  most  capa- 
ble in  the  portrayal  of  such  characters  as 
that  of  "  Evelyn  Byrd."  The  beautiful 
face  of  this  Virginia  lady,  who  has  lain 
quietly  under  the  willows  in  Westover 
Cemetery  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  or 
more,  shines  back  upon  us  through  these 
pages  like  a  candle  before  an  altar — a 
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celestial  spirit  caught  through  some  mis- 
chance of  Heaven  into  an  earthly  exist- 
ence. 

Still,  when  it  comes  to  the  delineation 
of  any  female  character,  Miss  Johnston 
shows  a  maiden  primness,  a  virgin  bias, 
that  makes  the  women  in  all  her  novels 
appear  to  be  preoccupied  with  their  own 
innocence.  They  are  single  women  in 
spirit,  with  unmarriageable  minds.  And 
if  they  have  any  mating  instincts  at  all, 
these  are  for  arcadian  noblemen  who  ex- 
press themselves  in  epics  and  vows.  For- 
tunately she  has  got  bravely  over  the 
absurdity  of  creating  heroes  who  are 
vaingloriously  good,  noble  examples  of 
masculine  chastity  who  rarely  smile.  For 
Audrey's  lover  has  made  a  science  of 
sensual  living,  is,  indeed,  a  polite  phan- 
tom of  old-world  sin  fallen  into  fresh 
love  with  the  dryad  form  of  a  forest 
maiden. 

Considered  as  a  story.  Audrey  is 
not  so  interesting  as  either  of  the  au- 
thor's other  novels ;  but  in  the  delicacy 
and  restraint  of  her  imagination  and  in 
the  effectiveness  of  style  the  book  far 
exceeds  anything  she  has  yet  written. 

Mind  and  Body 

This  solid  work,*  translated  so  ac- 
ceptably for  an  English  speaking  public 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Corson  just  before  her 
death,  is  the  result  of  an  original  effort 
in  a  very  practical  direction  in  psychol- 
ogy. Professor  Janet  had  devoted  him- 
self for  years  to  academic  psychology  on 
the  usual  lines  with  the  distinguished 
Professor  Ribot.  He  realized  that  many 
of  the  valuable  points  in  the  development 
of  our  knowledge  of  brain  tissue  as  the 
basis  for  mentality  had  come  from  the 
study  of  pathological  conditions.  Dis- 
eased states  by  eliminating  most  of  the 
manifold  factors  that  enter  into  the  in- 
tricate problem  of  brain  function  had 
greatly  simplified  some  of  the  interest- 
ing questions  involved  in  the  relations  of 
the  intellectual  and  physical  bases  of 
mind.  Lesions  of  Broca's  region  in 
aphasia,  for  instance,  enabled  the  psy- 
chologist  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of 

•  The  Mental  State  OP  Hystbricals.  A  study  of  the 
mental  siigmata  and  mental  accidents.  By  Pitrrejantt, 
Litt.D.,  M.D.,  Prolessor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Colldjfe 
Rollin  (Paris),  with  a  preface  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Charcot. 
Translated  by  Caroline  Rollin  Corson.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam*s  Sons.    $3.50. 


a  speech  center  of  quite  limited  area. 
Professor  Janet  concluded  very  reason- 
ably that  analagous  information  as  to 
psychological  conditions  might  be  ob- 
tained from  purely  mental  pathological 
states.  Accordingly,  instead  of  the  elab- 
oration of  novel  theories  in  psychology, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  Salpetriere, 
where  the  great  teacher  of  neurology, 
Professor  Charcot,  was  then  doing  his 
best  work. 

At  the  Salpetriere  Professor  Janet  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
hysterical  patients.  His  idea  was  to 
throw  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the 
extremely  interesting  and  important 
problem  of  the  influence  of  mind  on  body, 
and  thus  to  get  a  little  nearer  the  modes 
and  origins  of  mental  states  and  their  ac- 
tion on  organs  and  tissues.  This  book  on 
The  Mental  States  of  Hystericals  is  the 
result  of  the  years  of  study  at  the  Sal- 
petriere. It  was  introduced  to  the  public 
by  Professor  Charcot,  who  commends  the 
idea  of  uniting  "  as  closely  as  possible 
medical  and  philosophical  studies  for  the 
analysis  of  mental  states,"  and  who  rec- 
onmiends  the  book  because  it  confirms  a 
thought  often  expressed  by  Professor 
Charcot  himself  that  hysteria  is  mainly  a 
mental  malady,  and  that  its  successful 
treatment  depends  on  a  recognition  of 
this  fact. 

Professor  Janet's  study  of  the  anesthe- 
sias, so  common  in  hysteria,  contains 
many  suggestive  points.  He  shows,  for 
instance,  how  much  sensation  is  depend- 
ent on  concentration  of  attention  by  fix- 
ing a  red  wafer  on  an  hysterically  insen- 
sible hand  in  a  position  where  it  is  sure 
to  attract  the  patient's  attention.  After 
a  few  minutes  a  pinch  on  this  hand  calls 
forth  lively  manifestations  of  pain,  tho  a 
short  time  before  it  was  absolutely  insen- 
sible, even  to  deep  pricks  with  pins  or 
needles.  As  the  result  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  attention  the  formerly  anesthetic 
areas  become  hyperesthetic.  Professor 
Janet  has  also  shown  that  in  cases  of  an- 
esthesia, where  the  faculty  of  recogniz- 
ing objects  by  touch  is  lost,  patients  re- 
tain the  power  to  recognize  objects  fre- 
quently used  by  themselves,  such  as 
combs,  shell  hairpins  and  the  like.  Fa- 
miliarity had  made  the  sensations  of  these 
articles  so  easy  of  recognition  that  no  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculty  of  attention  was  re- 
quired.    Thus,  in  exactly  opposite  ways, 
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the  necessity  for  an  additional  mental 
operation  besides  mere  external  sensation 
is  demonstrated. 

Professor  Janet  finds  many  things  in 
the  amnesias  and  abulias  (absence  of  will 
power)  of  hysterical  patients  that  illus- 
trate phases  of  presumedly  normal  psy- 
chological conditions.  He  finds,  too,  that 
the  mysteriously  interesting  phenomena 
of  suggestion  and  :>ubconscious  acts  have 
their  best  exemplifications  in  hysterical 
conditions.  The  two  essential  conditions 
of  suggestion  are  the  preservation  of 
automatism  and  the  diminution  of  per- 
sonal synthesis,  and  these  constitute  the 
hysterical  state.  A  tendency  to  sugges- 
tion and  subconscious  acts  is  the  sign  of 
mental  disease,  but  it  is  above  all  the  sign 
of  hysteria.  Fixed  ideas  are  often  the 
real  source  of  hysterical  manifestations. 
Their  presence  then  serves  to  show  that 
hysteria  belongs  to  the  psychological 
rather  than  to  the  physical  side  of  the  pa- 
tient's being. 

Professor  Janet's  definition  of  hysteria 
at  the  end  of  his  clinical  study  of  its  men- 
tal states  is  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive : 

"  Hysteria  is  a  form  of  mental  degeneration 
characterized  by  a  tendency  toward  the  per- 
manent and  complete  duplication  [this  seems 
preferable  to  the  translator's  "  undoubling "] 
of  the  personality." 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  in  the  disease 
a  wide  and  promising  field  for  psycho- 
logical study. 

John   Smith 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  word 
"  true  "  in  the  title  of  this  book  *  does 
not  imply  a  pulling  down  of  ancient  idols, 
but  rather  the  rehabilitation  of  one  who 
had  been  already  deposed,  or  reduced  to 
a  perilously  shaky  position  on  his  pedes- 
tal. No  serious  efTort  has  yet  been  made 
to  reinstate  the  William  Tell  of  ancient 
story.  Probably  because  there  has  not 
been  found  any  evidence  upon  which  to 
base  such  reinstatement ;  the  old  legends, 
having  long  served  a  good  and  ennobling 
purpose,  may  continue  to  do  so,  however 
apocryphal  their  details  may  be.  But  the 
legendary  John  Smith  was  of  another 
day  and  sort.  He  was  either  what  he 
represents  himself  to   be,  or  he  was  a 

•The  Tr(!e  Storv  OK  Captain  John  Smith.  By  Ktitli- 
erine  i'earson  H'oods.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     $1.50  net. 


conscienceless  bully,  unworthy  of  cre- 
dence in  small  things  or  great.  He  says 
— and  the  reader  of  this  volume  must  be- 
lieve him — that  he  started  an  orphan  and 
nearly  portionless  boy,  with  few  friends 
or  opportunities.  But  his  was  a  bold  and 
adventurous  spirit,  a  vigorous  mind  and 
an  honest  heart.  Having  a  pretty  well 
justified  good  opinion  of  his  own  powers 
he  was  not  deterred  by  the  handicap  of  a 
name  which,  in  truth,  is  but  little  more 
of  a  designation  than  no  name,  but  put 
his  sword,  his  brains  and  his  invincible 
patriotism  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
worked  for  the  expansion  of  England, 
and  proceeded  to  the  main  work  of  his 
life — that  of  making  both  warm  friends 
and  hot  enemies  by  the  wholesale.  This 
friend-and-enemy-making  faculty  of  his 
still  operates. 

Miss  Woods  has  done  her  work  re- 
markably well.  If  the  redoubtable  cap- 
tain's friends  are  not  notably  increased 
by  her  book  the  world  must  be  even  more 
dull  in  its  injustice  than  it  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be.  There  appear  to  be  good 
reasons  to  respect  the  author's  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  major 
part,  if  not  all,  of  Smith's  narratives  of  his 
own  career ;  that  even  the  tales  of  Traga- 
bigzanda  and  of  the  three  Turks'  heads 
prove  not  to  be  the  wild  and  vain  inven- 
tions that  his  detractors  have  scornfully 
alleged ;  while  the  substantial  truth  of 
his  narrations  of  adventure  and  discov- 
ery in  this  country  is  well  sustained.  In- 
deed, the  testimony  of  his  maps,  which 
are  reproduced  in  this  volume,  shows 
that  whosoever  was  their  draftsman  had 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  country 
whose  outlines  he  was  delineating,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  their  authenticity 
has  been  called  in  question.  Smith  had 
faults  enough,  no  doubt,  but  the  faults 
were  of  heroic  cast  and  his  virtues  also. 


Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of  Books.  A  Hand- 
book for  Amateurs,  Bookbinders  and 
Librarians.  By  Douglas  Cockerell.  With 
drawings  by  Noel  Rooke  and  other  illus- 
trations. New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  ^1.20  net. 

The  "  Artistic  Crafts  Series,"  project- 
ed by  the  Applctons,  begins  happily  with 
a  volume  on  bookbinding.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Cobden-Sanderson  speaks  through  the 
agency  of  his  pupil,  the  author.  Mr. 
Cockerell  has,  of  course,  considered  his 
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subject  from  an  English  standpoint,  but, 
as  we  still  send  many  of  our  finest  books 
to  London  for  special  binding,  this  fea- 
ture of  the  book  can  scarcely  be  called 
objectional.  J.  W.  Zaehnsdorf  once  pre- 
pared a  treatise  on  this  subject,  which 
has  long  been  standard;  but  that  was 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  many 
changes  have  crept  into  the  art  since 
Zaehnsdorf  wrote,  and  these  changes 
Mr.  Cockerell  has  incorporated  in  this 
popular  treatise.  The  result  is  a  very 
satisfactory  resume  of  the  methods  used 
in  modern  bookbinding  of  the  best  class. 
No  one  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  take 
even  Mr.  Cockerell's  or  any  other  man's 
book  and  from  such  a  study  alone  make 
himself  a  master  of  bookbinding.  There 
is  the  craft  of  the  hand  that  comes  only 
with  actual  contact  with  the  tools  and 
with  the  leather,  but  when  one  has  some 
of  this  knowledge  then  the  reading  and 
study  of  this  little  handbook  will  be  of 
the  very  highest  value.  To  most  per- 
sons the  binding  of  a  book  is  surrounded 
with  something  of  mystery,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  most  interesting  mystery, 
and  even  those  who  never  mean  actually 
to  practice  the  art  will  find  the  book  good 
reading. 

James  McNeill  Whistler:  The  Man  and  His 
Work.  By  W.  G.  Bowdoin.  New  York  : 
M.  F.  Mansfield  &  Co.,  ;?i.5o. 

Whistler  has  made  himself  the 
knight-errant  of  nineteenth-century  art 
who,  with  gibe  and  jest,  thrusts  at  all 
Philistines  and  pretenders  that  cross  his 
path,  so  that  the  personality  of  the  man 
has  in  this  way  become  almost  as  famous 
as  his  creative  works  in  art.  Mr.  Bow- 
doin has  got  together  a  very  pleasant  ac- 
count of  the  man  and  his  foibles,  not 
without  critical  appreciations  here  and 
there  of  Whistler's  methods  of  work. 
The  account  is  not  long,  but  at  the  end 
there  does  arise  a  pretty  clear  picture  of 
this  great  and  eccentric  artist.  Seven 
reproductions  from  Whistler's  paintings 
and  etchings  are  added,  including  the 
portrait  of  himself  and  that  masterpiece, 
the  "  Portrait  of  My  Mother." 

Animals  of  the  Past.  By  Frederic  A.  Lucas. 
Illustrated.  New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.,  $2.00  net. 

That  science  can  be  made  to  take  on 
the  hues  of  romance  without  sacrificing 


any  of  its  essential  soberness  and  truth, 
is  again  charmingly  exemplified.  This 
book  is  an  exposition  of  the  more  striking 
results  of  paleontological  study  and 
work,  written  for  the  general  reader.  The 
author,  who  is  the  curator  of  the  Division 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  is  a  trained 
paleontologist,  and  his  method  and  ma- 
terial are  thoroughly  scientific.  His  pur- 
pose, however,  is  to  entertain  as  well  as 
to  instruct;  and  the  skeleton  records  of 
the  rocks  become,  in  his  hands,  pages  of 
glowing  color  and  life.  It  is  a  book  to  be 
unreservedly  commended ;  for  it  contin- 
ues the  traditions  and  employs  the  meth- 
ods and  standards  of  the  first  populari- 
zers  of  science — the  Huxleys,  Tyndalls 
and  Proctors. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholarship. 
By  John  P.  Peters.  London :  Methuen  & 
Co.,  ;?i.5o. 

We  need  greatly  presentations  of  mod- 
ern views  of  the  Bible  and  the  results  of 
the  best  biblical  scholarship,  written  with 
appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  biblical 
questions  to  Christian  people  and  with 
sympathy  for  their  views  and  feelings, 
without  scholastic  fussiness  or  dryness, 
yet  with  fullness  and  accuracy  of  infor- 
mation, and  perfect  candor  and  freedom. 
Dr.  Peters  has  the  combination  of  talent. 
A  good  Hebraist,  an  archeologist  of  rep- 
utation and  a  successful  minister,  he  has 
had  ideal  training  for  the  work.  He  sup- 
plies a  good,  popular  text-book  on  scien- 
tific Bible  study.  He  explains  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Bible,  shows  in 
what  sense  it  is  inspired  and  why  higher 
criticism  is  necessary,  and  outlines  the 
evolution  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  His 
doctrine  of  Scripture  is  common  sense 
and  in  accord  with  the  facts,  and  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  explanation  of  the  growth 
of  the  Psalter  and  Psalm  headings  it  is 
seen  to  enrich  one's  conception  of  the 
Bible.  A  novel  theory  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  is  presented  in  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  book,  the  section  on 
archeology  and  the  Bil  l*^.  The  book 
will  help  to  a  reasonable  doctrine  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  brings  nearer  their  death 
tlie  delusions  of  verbal  inspiration,  iner- 
rancy and  infallibility,  and  the  reliability 
of  the  statements  of  authorship  and  dates 
in  the  titles  of  books  and  chapter  head- 
ings.     The    chapter   which    shows    that 
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present  conservatism,  to  which  higher 
criticism  is  a  red  rag,  is  defending  stren- 
uously the  higher  criticism  of  former 
days,  is  most  enjoyable. 

Light    Freights.      By   W.  W.   Jacobs.      New 
York  :     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  #1.50. 

A  volume  of  sailors'  yarns,  in  which 
humor  takes  the  form  of  practical  jokes. 
Each  one  shows  a  comedy  of  errors, 
worked  out  with  fights  and  a  sort  of  des- 
perate blasphemy  common  to  nautical  na- 
tures. There  is  scarcely  room  for  a  seri- 
ous reflection  in  the  book,  but  the  wisdom 
of  wit  abounds,  and  the  huge  good  na- 
ture of  jolly,  manly  spirits.  We  espe- 
cially recommend  the  volume  to  minis- 
ters and  lady  missionaries — who  are  often 
in  danger  of  becoming  burdened  with  the 
heavy  freight  of  their  own  thoughts  and 
cares — as  an  antidote  purely  human  that 
may  enable  them  to  smile  some  where 
nearer  the  truth  of  things  as  they  actually 
are  in  certain  districts  of  human  exist- 


ence. 


Jt 


The  Dead  Calypso  and  Other  Verses.  By 
Louis  Alexander  Robertson.  San  Fran- 
cisco:  M.  Robertson,  ^1.50. 

To  one  believing  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  is  no  meter  so  capable  of 
sustaining  the  higher  flights  of  English 
poetry  as  is  the  iambic  pentameter,  the 
general  neglect  into  which  this  noble 
measure  is  falling  among  our  young 
poets  must  appear  of  ill  augury  for  the 
immediate  future  of  the  art.  Modesty 
is  a  seemly  virtue  no  doubt ;  at  the  same 
time  a  first  or  even  a  second  volume  of 
verse  has  hardly  a  raison  d'etre,  unless  it 
aims  high — its  significance,  like  that  of 
adolescence,  lying  less  in  what  it  is  than 
in  what  it  may  possibly  become.  For 
this  reason  it  is  reassuring  to  see  Mr. 
Robertson  in  this  his  second  venture,  re- 
turning to  English  decasyllabics;  which, 
as  is  even  more  to  his  credit,  he  knows 
how  to  use — tho  not  without  lapses.  But 
while  Mr.  Robertson  deserves  commen- 
dation for  his  metrical  reaction,  this  is 
not  all  of  his  deserving.  Alas !  that  it 
should  be  so ;  but  it  appears  in(lu])itable 
that  a  general  insincerity,  a  disinclination 
to  trust  to  the  genuineness  of  its  own  in- 
spiration, has  come  to  be  the  main  charac- 
ter of  new  poetry  nowadays.  What  is 
missing  to  the  habitual  sense  is  that  pas- 
sionate fervor  of  poetic  conviction  which 


is  found  in  its  utmost  intensity,  perhaps, 
in  a  few  lines  of  Shelley's,  where  the  ar- 
dor of  feeling  seems  to  have  sublimated 
the  dull  and  cloggy  elements  of  speech, 
until  the  image  is  no  longer  a  material 
symbol,  but  a  something  spiritual  itself. 
Such  lines  may  be  in  a  sense  "  ineffect- 
ual." but  it  is  a  high  poetic  achievement 
to  have  produced  them ;  and  moreover 
they  serve  as  hallmarks  of  the  craft,  set 
here  and  there  in  clearer  or  fainter  im- 
print as  tho  to  certify  to  the  quality  of 
the  metal.  It  is  some  occasional  trans- 
figuration of  this  kind,  too  frequently  ab- 
sent entirely  from  present  day  work, 
which  serves  to  convince  us,  much  more 
than  any  merely  metrical  excellence 
could  do,  that  Mr.  Robertson  has  in  him 
the  stuff  of  poetry. 

Pebbles 

"  What  did  your  grandfather  give  up 
for  the  New  Year?"  "The  Ghost." — Prince- 
ton Tiger. 

....And  now  it  strikes  the  people 
As  being   rather   funny 
That  tho  'twas  a  Captains'  battle, 
'Twas  an  Admiral  got  the  money. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

....Two  enthusiastic  anglers  arranged  a 
fishing  match  to  decide  the  respective  merits  of 
the  worm  and  the  minnow  as  bait.  For  hours 
they  sat  'patiently  on  a  bank  without  getting 
so  much  as  a  nibble.  At  last  the  proprietor 
of  the  worm  suddenly  said  that  he  had  got  a 
bite,  and,  jerking  his  line  out  of  the  water, 
discovered  at  the  end  of  it  the  other  man's 
minnow,  which,  having  by  this  time  grown 
hungry,  had  devoured  his  worm. — The  Lon- 
don Globe. 

....The  pretty  young  woman  with  the  fur- 
trimmed  jacket,  leaving  the  train  as  it  rolled 
into  the  Dearborn  Station,  walked  briskly 
toward  the  exit.  She  was  met  by  a  tall,  good- 
looking  young  man  with  a  large  and  beaming 
smile  on  his  face.  "  I  was  sure  you  would  be 
here,  Jack,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 
He  made  no  verbal  reply.  He  merely  stooped, 
gathered  her  in  his  arms,  and  implanted  a  kiss 
on  her  upturned  lips.  The  comments  by  the 
suburbanite  observers  were  substantially  as 
follows  :  "  Yum  !  Yum  !  "  "  O,  Jack !  O,  O, 
O,  Jack !  "  "  He  met  her  all  right,  anyhow." 
"Don't,  Jack,  dear!"  "Break  away!" 
"  Don't  block  the  procession."  "  Before  all 
these  people,  too !  "  "  One  more,  dearest !  " 
"  What  would  mamma  say?  "  "  Oh,  Jack,  how 
cold  your  nose  is!"  "'Vent  dubs!"  Etc. 
Who  says  all  the  world  loves  a  lover? — Chi- 
easfl  Tribune. 
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Still  No  Relief  for  Cuba 

The  attitude  of  about  one-third  of  the 
Repubhcans  of  the  House  toward  the 
pending  Cuban  question  is  much  to  be 
deplored  and  almost  beyond  explanation. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  it 
upon  any  theory  which  assumes  that  they 
have  good  common  sense  and  are  capable 
of  recognizing  a  moral  obligation.  For 
the  support  of  no  other  legislative  proj- 
ect at  Washington  has  the  argument  rest- 
ing upon  moral  obligation  been  more 
clearly  shown,  or  more  strongly  rein- 
forced by  arguments  of  a  purely  material 
and  political  character.  The  original  ob- 
ligation assumed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  emphasized  and  made 
imperative  bv  the  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  Cuba  in  the  Piatt 
amendment.  We  have  heretofore  pointed 
out  the  bearing  of  that  amendment — re- 
luctantly made  a  part  of  their  Constitu- 
tion by  the  people  of  Cuba — upon  the 
question  of  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar. 
Congress  has  restrained  Cuba  from  bor- 
rowing money  in  Europe  and  from  mak- 
ing treaties  with  European  nations  for 
the  relief  of  her  industries.  It  has  bound 
her  to  make  and  maintain  costly  sanitary 
improvements,  to  preserve  order,  to  have 
a  good  and  stable  government,  and  gen- 
erally to  take  a  course  that  she  can  pur- 
sue only  when  her  chief  industry  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  If  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, upon  which  more  than  two-thirds 
of  her  people  depend,  be  unprofitable,  she 
cannot  do  these  things,  and  there  must 
follow  an  intolerable  situation,  calling  for 
the  armed  intervention  of  the  forces  of 
the  United  States.  Those  who  voted  at 
Washington  for  the  restrictions  of  the 
I'latt  amendment  have  thus  far  refused 
the  slight  concession  that  would  save  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  island  from  blight 
and  ruin. 

Some  of  these  legislators  profess  to 
fear  the  wrath  of  Republican  farmers  in 
the  West — wrath  to  be  excited  by  a  re- 
duction of  only  one-fifth  of  the  protective 
duty  on  beet  sugar,  altho  such  a  reduc- 
tion, even  if  it  should  cause  anv  decrease 


whatever  of  protection,  would  still  leave 
the  protective  rate  much  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  Dingley  tariff.  What  they 
ought  to  fear  more  than  the  wrath  of 
American  farmers  over  the  slight  reduc- 
tion of  an  excessive  duty  is  the  wrath  of 
the  same  farmers  over  the  failure  of  a 
Republican  Congress  to  stand  by  a  moral 
obligation  and  preserve  the  nation's 
honor. 

We  have  great  faith  in  the  loyalty  and 
moral  impulses  of  the  American  farmer 
w^hen  an  appeal  is  made  to  him  in  behalf 
of  some  duty  that  the  nation  is  morally 
bound  to  perform.  If  our  agriculturists 
have  not  made  emphatic  protest  against 
the  narrow  and  selfish  course  of  many 
who  were  elected  to  represent  them  at 
Washington,  their  silence  is  due  to  the 
failure  of  those  representatives  to  put 
the  case  before  them  just  as  it  stands. 
These  legislators  have  listened  to  the 
shrewd  and  tireless  agents  of  the  beet 
sugar  factories,  and  then,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining to  their  constituents  why  relief 
for  Cuba  ought  to  be  granted  and  how 
great  the  ensuing  advantages  to  farmers 
and  the  entire  nation  would  be,  they 
have  written  to  them  long  letters  in  which 
the  moral  obligation  is  ignored  and 
prominence  is  given  to  the  mean  and 
petty  arguments  that  have  been  so  influ- 
ential in  the  House.  If  they  had  made 
a  fair  statement  of  the  case  to  their  con- 
stituents the  farmers  of  the  West  would 
be  foremost  now  in  demanding  relief  for 
the  Cuban  sugar  industry.  Farmers  who 
have  thus  been  misled  will  understand 
the  matter  before  the  coming  fall  elec- 
tions, and  at  the  polls  those  who  have 
deceived  and  misrepresented  them  will 
hear  something  to  their  disadvantage. 

These  obstructionists  say  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  admit,  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  that  the  only  change  they  made 
in  the  tariff  was  one  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
desired  reciprocal  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  sugar  would  harm  our  farmers.  It 
would  leave  ample  protection  for  beet 
sugar ;  would  largely  increase  the  exports 
of  farm  products ;  would  prevent  miserv. 
disease  and  riotous  disorder  in  Cuba,  and 
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thus  save  the  cost  of  intervention ;  and  it 
would  defer  annexation,  with  which 
would  come  free  trade  in  Cuban  sugar, 
against  which  the  American  beet  would 
then  have  no  protection  at  all.  Why  have 
not  the  obstructionists  set  these  facts  be- 
fore their  constituents? 

But  if  they  so  greatly  dread  the  record 
of  only  one  tariff  change,  and  that  one 
(they  assert)  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
agriculturist,  what  is  to  prevent  them 
from  coupling  with  the  sugar  reduction 
a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  steel  rails,  and 
of  the  unnecessary  and  outgrown  duties 
on  some  other  steel  products?  An  arbi- 
trary rule  is  needed  for  the  safe  passage 
of  the  sugar  reduction.  Why  not  stretch 
the  rule  to  include  a  part  of  the  iron  and 
steel  schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff? 
Would  that  harm  any  interest?  Could 
not  the  Republican  obstructionists  then 
say  to  the  farmers  that  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  beet  sugar  had  been  accom- 
panied by  the  entire  removal  of  duties 
on  certain  manufactured  products? 

When  we  consider  the  record  of  Re- 
publican shame  and  stupidity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  Cuban  question  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Democratic 
leaders  expect  to  gain  control  of  the 
House  at  the  coming  Congressional  elec- 
tions. Sharp  reverses  have  overtaken  the 
Republican  party  in  the  past,  after  ses- 
sions in  which  the  management  of  a 
House  majority  had  been  characterized 
by  blind  selfishness  and  a  stupid  disre- 
gard for  the  opinions  and  moral  im- 
pulses of  the  people. 

A  Mission  to  the  Vatican 

Some  months  ago  we  urged  that  the 
most  important  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  the  pacification  of  the  Philippines  is 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
friars,  by  the  purchase  by  our  Govern- 
ment of  their  large  holdings  of  land.  We 
also  suggested  that  the  businesslike  way 
of  doing  this  was  by  direct  negotiation 
with  the  authority  that  controls  the  friars 
and  all  their  possessions — namely,  the 
Vatican ;  and  we  said  that  this  could  be 
best  accomplished  by  sending  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Government,  who  should  be 
accredited  as  the  voice  of  its  wishes,  and 
who  should  confer  at  Rome  with  the  Pope 
and  his  advisers.     We  are  glad  to  be  able 


to  announce  that,  perhaps  with  a  little 
hesitation,  through  fear  of  stirring  up  the 
prejudices  of  some  whose  antipathy  to 
Rome  is  as  red  as  a  cardinal's  hat,  this 
course  will  be  taken.  We  are  assured 
that  Mr.  Taft,  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippines,  will  soon  return  to  Manila 
by  way  of  Rome,  and  will  there  confer 
and  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the 
friars'  land.  Some  denials  that  have  been 
made  do  not  affect  this  main  fact,  and  it 
is  reported,  on  authority  probably  cor- 
rect, altho  we  do  not  vouch  for  it,  that  on 
this  mission  Mr.  Taft  will  be  assisted  by 
Bishop  O'Gorman,  formerly  of  Washing- 
ton Catholic  University,  and  now  of 
Sioux  Falls,  and  Judge  Smith,  of  San 
Francisco. 

After  due  consultation  with  Mr.  Taft 
himself,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  judged  this  to  be  the  wisest 
course  to  be  taken  by  them,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, Mr.  Taft  will  shortly  after  Easter 
leave  for  Rome  to  present  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  No  better 
choice  could  have  been  made  than  that  of 
Mr.  Taft,  as  he  is  so  conversant  with  all 
questions  in  the  Philippines  and  has  so 
much  at  heart  the  interests  of  those  is- 
lands. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  negotia- 
tion could  be  carried  on  through  our  Min- 
ister at  the  Quirinal,  as  there  is  only  war 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal. 
But  this  commission  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  any  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Legation.  That  would  be  impossible  and 
quite  inconsistent  with  our  definite  policy 
of  a  separation  of  Church  and  State.  In 
this  case  we  have  to  do  with  a  business 
proposition,  to  buy  certain  lands,  and 
some  other  similar  matters  that  we  are 
concerned  with  to  secure  peace  in  the 
Philippines.  The  proper  way  is  to  go  to 
headquarters  and  do  business  there ;  and 
the  headquarters  in  this  matter  is  Rome, 
which  is  on  good  terms  with  the  United 
States  and  wants  a  good  government  in 
the  Philippines,  and  religious  peace,  and 
desires  to  know  what  we  want  there,  and 
is  able  to  control  the  religious  orders  and 
require  them  to  do  what  is  wise. 

We  have  said  that  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Taft  as  commissioner  is  a  wise  one  for 
patent  reasons.  It  may  relieve  the  ap- 
prehensions of  certain  trembling  souls  to 
remember  that  Mr.  Taft  is  about  the  last 
man  who  would  be  suspected  of  being 
the  tool  of  "  Jesuit  "  diplomacy.     He  is 
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not  noted  for  his  love  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority of  any  sort,  and  is  not  much  of  a 
churchman — we  believe.  And  it  is  well 
that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  at  least 
one  associate  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  Vatican  etiquet, 
but  with  all  the  machinery  by  which  the 
Vatican  rules  the  Catholic  world. 

Maidens  and  Matrons 
We  had  something  to  say  recently 
about  "  Lovers  and  Husbands,"  and  we 
resume  the  line  of  discussion  in  order  to 
suggest  some  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  their  feminine  counterparts,  maid- 
ens and  matrons. 

In  the  first  place,  all  maidens  are  "  in 
love."  They  do  not  know  it,  but  their 
guardian  angels  do.  From  the  time  a 
little  girl's  fancy  is  brave  enough  to  ride 
through  her  window  casement  upon  the 
moonbeams  she  begins  to  pray,  and  to 
expect  "  the  prince,"  first  as  a  green 
cloak  fairy  with  a  butterfly  helmet,  then 
as  puissant  knight  with  sword  and 
spears,  finally  as  a  noble  outlaw  of  mod- 
ern times.  And  it  is  a  very  long  while 
indeed  before  she  is  ready  to  exchange 
this  masculine  gew-gaw  of  her  imagina- 
tion for  a  real  lover  with  horn  buttons  on 
his  coat. 

Meanwhile  the  real  lover  is  the  only 
person  particularly  interested  in  her.  To 
the  rest  of  us  she  is  a  familiar  type — 
merely  a  woman  in  a  state  of  composi- 
tion, chaotic  now  with  tears  and  laughter 
and  little  rag-doll  passions,  but  to  be- 
come eventually  a  staid  and  portly  matron 
with  children  to  bless  her  and  a  husband 
to  praise  her.  But  to  the  lover  she  is  the 
most  refreshing  miracle  in  creation — a 
paraphrase  of  heaven,  who  defies  defini- 
tion. And  so  illusive  is  she  that  even 
in  her  presence  he  is  still  remote.  Yet, 
being  absent,  she  is  omnipresent.  The 
swift  wing  of  her  spirit  spreads  a  shadow 
at  his  feet  and  makes  a  bit  of  his  earth 
divine ;  it  falls  upon  his  mountain  tops, 
and  there  is  a  Sabbath  in  his  week  of 
love.  But  if  it  sweeps  through  his  little 
valley  of  dreams  in  the  moonlight  he  is 
a  pagan  once  more,  a  faun  with  goat- 
ears,  listening  under  her  window,  and 
ready  to  whistle  all  the  dried  nymphs  of 
the  ages  if  only  he  may  see  the  trailing 
hem  of  her  garment  in  the  balcony  over 
his  head. 


Still  this  power  of  illusion,  this  flut- 
ter of  wings  peculiar  to  maiden  spirits, 
is  confusing  to  masculine  mhids,  and 
keeps  the  lover  forever  squinting  at  his 
sky  line.  He  knows  her,  to  be  sure,  but 
he  never  knows  from  what  direction  to 
expect  her  advent.  If  he  fixes  his  eyes 
upon  the  crags  she  rises  like  a  starling 
out  of  the  meadow.  But  if  he  looks  for 
her  in  the  dove  cote  she  is  sure  to  be  in 
the  eagle's  nest.  If  this  hour  he  suits  his 
iridescent  mood  to  hers  the  next  it  will 
not  fit.  She  is  once  more  an  alien,  an 
austere  little  snow  buntmg  perched  upon 
the  frozen  ridges  of  his  highlands,  cold 
and  inaccessible. 

But  if  he  only  knew  it  this  is  the  maid- 
en's way  of  interpreting  wisely  to  him. 
This  is  her  fairy  circle  of  charms  and  en- 
chantments, from  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape without  doing  violence  to  the  sacred 
law  of  love.  For  all  women  desire  to 
be  lovect.  It  is  their  sanctification,  as 
beauty  is  their  incontestable  wisdom. 
Thus  the  fanciful  dress  of  maidens  is 
not,  as  some  suppose,  a  mere  vanity  of 
form  and  color,  but  it  is  a  "  love  letter 
writ  large,"  a  pretty  petition  to  dear  na- 
ture for  a  lover. 

And  in  this  half-moon  romance  where 
she  reveals  herself  to  him  in  so  many 
different  guises  of  muslin  and  spirit,  the 
shrewdest  man  often  appears  dull  to  the 
dullest  maid.  Whether  she  sulks  upon 
the  snow  ridge  or  flouts  him  in  the 
meadow,  secretly  she  is  always  wonder- 
ing at  his  affectional  stupidity,  at  the 
ludicrous  softening  of  his  courage  and 
the  unmanning  of  his  ship.  For  the 
winning  of  a  maid  is  the  taking  of  a 
spirit;  and  in  order  to  succeed  the  lover 
must  first  storm  her  air  castles  one  by 
one.  At  this  point  he  is  dealing  with 
her  most  cherished  illusion,  and  the 
fiercer  the  bombardment  the  more  she 
will  enjoy  the  siege.  But  afterward  she 
surrenders  to  diplomacy.  The  main  con- 
dition always  insisted  upon  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  capitulate  gracefully  and  victo- 
riously. And  a  lack  of  perception  at  this 
meridian  of  the  conqueror  has  parted 
more  lovers  than  the  lack  of  love.  It 
is  the  one  particular  wherein  women 
make  their  own  distinctions  and  refuse 
to  be  governed  by  the  advice  of  men  or 
the  mandates  of  lovers. 

But  if  love  is  a  woman's  sanctification 
marriage  is  her  millennium.  Once  blessed 
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into  that  happy  estate,  she  makes  her 
peace  with  old  fancies,  turns  her  back 
upon  useless  vanities  and  gives  herself 
vover  to  the  contentment  of  being  finished. 
And  in  a  sense  she  is  finished.  The 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  maiden  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  hallowed  reality  of 
love  and  companionship.  The  wings 
of  her  spirit,  so  ready  for  flight,  brood 
now ;  and  her  mind  is  like  a  honeycomb 
full  of  sweet  cares.  Her  love  widens  in- 
to a  halo  above  the  cradle  of  her  children. 
Henceforth  life's  only  meaning  for  her 
■will  be  the  partitioning  of  self.  And  it 
is  to  her  eternal  credit  that  she  is  so  en- 
grossed with  this  devotion,  this  almsgiv- 
ing to  posterity,  that  the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  her  youth  fade  away  without 
notice  or  regret.  A  new  creation  is  in 
her  arms,  a  new  incarnation  of  beauty 
:and  love.  She  hears  its  cry,  and  the  fate 
of  tlie  new  world  hangs  upon  her  crow- 
ing lips. 

But  it  is  no  wonder  that  young  men  are 
so  rarely  philosophers.  Their  mothers 
never  are.  And  it  is  not  in  the  milk  of 
women  to  nourish  thoughts.  They  are 
probably  created  for  other  purposes. 
Yet,  if  the  son  asks  a  question  which  the 
father  dares  not  answer,  the  mother  al- 
ways can.  With  the  infallibility  of  ma- 
ternal love  she  incorporates  his  little 
gospels,  establishes  his  faith  and  propor- 
tions his  prayers.  She  perpetrates  her 
millennium  notions  in  him  and  sets  him 
at  loggerheads  with  all  practical  forms  of 
living  through  the  ideality  of  her 
doctrines.  And  whether  her  teachings 
are  more  or  less  efifective  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  her  child.  But  one  thing 
is  certain ;  she  makes  her  own  soul  large 
and  perfect,  like  a  round  summer  day,  as 
full  of  light  and  color  as  the  morning,  as 
serene  and  peaceful  as  the  tender  heart 
of  twilight.  She  is  the  saddest  and  the 
best  miniature  that  God  has  made.  Who 
shall  judge  her,  and  who  shall  dare  to 
praise  her? 

Municipal   Piracy 

Tn  the  history  of  the  piratical  seizure 
of  municipal  franchises  in  Pennsylvania's 
cities  another  chapter  is  now  closed.  The 
franchises  have  been  sold.  It  was  in 
June  last,  at  the  end  of  the  session  at  ITar- 
risburg,  that  bills  were  hastily  "  jammed 
through  "■  the  Legislature,  virtually  giv- 


ing to  a  little  group  of  politicians  valua- 
ble franchises  for  street  railways  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  Pittsburg.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  a  pliant  Governor — who 
signed  the  bills  at  midnight  and  admitted 
before  dawn  the  promoters  of  the  legisla- 
tion, in  order  that  they  might  have  their 
charters  at  once — the  work  at  Harrisburg 
was  speedily  completed.  Then  the  ma- 
chine Councilmen  at  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg  played  their  part.  In  Phila- 
delphia franchises  for  thirteen  companies 
— to  operate  surface,  elevated  and  un- 
derground roads — were  granted  with 
great  haste.  No  compensation  was  given 
to  the  city,  and  even  an  amendment  for- 
bidding tile  use  of  the  grand  City  Hall  as 
a  railway  station  was  rejected!  The 
pliant  Mayor  hurried  through  his  part,  ap- 
proving the  franchises  at  midnight  and 
spurning  the  ofifer  of  $2,500,000  in  cash 
from  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  for  the  val- 
uable privileges  he  was  thus  giving  away 
to  his  political  friends. 

Now  the  speculators  are  beginning  to 
take  in  the  profits  of  their  venture.  In 
Philadelphia,  what  is  indirectly  a  sale  of 
the  thirteen  new  companies  and  fran- 
chises to  the  old  company  that  controlled 
all  the  existing  roads  has  been  made  by 
means  of  the  creation  of  .-i  new  corpora- 
tion that  includes  the  thirteen  and  leases 
the  old  one.  The  sum  realized  by  the 
owners  of  the  new  franchises  is  said  to  be 
about  $2,000,000.  In  Pittsburg,  the  fran- 
chises for  elevated  roads,  also  obtained 
by  way  of  Harrisburg  and  the  local  Coun- 
cil, and  owned  by  Senator  Quay's  son 
and  his  associates,  appear  to  have  gained 
something  in  value  by  reason  of  the  re- 
cent election,  called  by  some  a  victory  for 
reform.  One  corporation  had  owned  the 
entire  railway,  lighting  and  heating  serv- 
ice of  the  city.  The  owners  of  the  new 
franchise  were  in  disfavor  during  the 
reign  of  the  Flinn  (Anti-Quay)  party. 
They,  the  Quay  Republicans,  supported 
the  Citizens'  movement ;  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Flinn  party,  with  which  the  old  cor- 
poration stood,  enabled  them  to  threaten 
the  old  corporation  with  annoying  compe- 
tition, which  could  be  averted  only  by  pur- 
chase. And  so  it  came  about  that  the  new 
franchise  was  bought  by  the  old  corpora- 
tion a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  Quay,  Mr. 
Oliver  and  their  associates  for  a  consid- 
eration said  to  have  been  $2,250,000.  The 
privileges  granted  by  a  subservient  Leg- 
islature and  Governor  and  pliant  local  of- 
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ficers  have  thus  far  yielded,  it  appears, 
something  more  than  $4,000,000. 

An  interesting  and  a  shameful  chapter 
it  is,  in  the  history  of  American  municipal 
franchises,  and  of  the  State  and  great  cit- 
ies of  Pennsylvania.  What  was  miscalled 
a  reform  victory  in  Pittsburg  seems  to 
have  made  the  speculative  venture  suc- 
cessful there.  In  Philadelphia  there  has 
been  no  victory  even  for  reform  in  dis- 
guise. On  the  other  hand,  at  the  recent 
election  in  that  city  the  machine  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Solicitor  had  a  major- 
ity of  more  than  100.000,  and  every  ma- 
chine candidate  for  the  Councils,  one  man 
excepted,  was  successful.  A  very  small 
minority  of  the  Philadelphians  make 
feeble  protest,  but  the  vasr  majority  seem 
to  enjoy  the  rule  of  political  pirates  and 
to  be  hopelessly  enamored  of  the  condi" 
tion  of  slavery  in  which  they  quietly  ex- 
ist. Until  Pennsylvania  and  Philadel- 
phia shall  show  some  proof  that  their 
people  are  really  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment there  will  be  in  America  no  more 
inviting  fields  for  missionary  effort. 

A   Dash  at  the  Colleges 

A  D.\SH  at  the  colleges  is  what  Poult- 
ney  Bigelow  makes  in  The  Independ- 
ent of  this  week.  Most  men,  and  Yale 
men  most,  are  proud  of  their  alma 
mater,  and  their  loyalty  treasures  its  ex- 
cellences and  overlooks  its  defects.  This 
is  not  ]\lr.  Bigelow's  way.  He  finds  lit- 
tle to  remember  in  praise  of  the  Yale  at 
which  he  graduated  twenty-three  years 
ago,  and  much  to  criticise.  His  visit  to 
the  universities  of  the  West  has  opened 
his  eyes  to  their  superior  claims. 

Perhaps  we  may  say  a  word  in  de- 
fense, or  at  least  extenuation.  Mr.  Bige- 
low is  very  far  from  right  in  denying 
that  Yale  professors  engaged  in  original 
research.  In  precisely  this  field  they 
have  been  pre-eminent,  and  this,  too,  not 
merely  in  the  department  of  Political 
Economy  presided  over  by  Professor 
Sumner,  and  where  Francis  A.  Walker 
and  Arthur  T.  Hadley  have  won  renown. 
For  two  generations  the  leading  scien- 
tific journal  in  the  United  States  was  pub- 
lished in  New  Haven,  and  known  as 
SiUi)na)i's  Journal.  The  first  organized 
school  of  science  in  America  devoted  to 
original  research  was  in  connection  with 
Yale.      The   names    of   Silliman,    Dana, 


Newton,  Verrill  and  Marsh  recall 
some  of  the  principal  achievements  in 
science  of  American  scholarship.  And 
when  we  speak  of  linguistic  studies,  who 
does  not  remember  that  up  to  ten  years 
ago  nearly  every  teacher  of  the  higher 
philology  in  the  country  had  been  a  pu- 
pil of  Professor  Whitney,  and  that  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  oldest  of  our 
philological  societies,  and  two  years  old- 
er than  the  German  Oriental  Society,  was 
cradled  and  nurtured  at  Yale  by  Profess- 
ors Salisbury  and  Whitney? 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Bige- 
low looks  bitterly  back  at  the  years 
wasted  in  the  futile  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  We,  too,  have  no  praise  for  the 
prevailing  style,  which  has  no  more  been 
^'ale's  than  it  has  been  Harvard's,  or,  we 
suppose,  Cornell's.  This  style  begins 
with  grammar,  sticks  to  grammar,  and 
makes  familiarity  with  the  language  un- 
important compared  with  the  nice  exact- 
ness of  analysis,  which  is  supposed  to 
supply  mental  discipline.  We  would 
have  the  language  learned  first,  and  the 
analysis  come  afterward.  We  appreciate 
what  W'Ould  be  the  loss  in  discipline,  but 
the  gain  in  acquirement,  we  think,  would 
compensate,  and  the  discipliuv,  could  be 
had  otherwise.  One  ought  to  l)e  able  to 
learn  Latin  as  easily  as  he  does  French 
or  German.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
make  a  nice  grammarian  of  every  boy, 
and  it  cannot  be  done. 

Nor  are  we  surprised  that  Mr.  Bige- 
low finds  a  different  spirit  of  work  at 
Cornell  or  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
from  what  he  remembers  at  Yale.  A 
multitude  of  boys  go  to  Yale  and  Har- 
vard and  Princeton  who  are  rich,  and 
think  it  the  correct  thing  to  graduate, 
and  who  have  no  wish  to  study.  There 
are  very  few  such  men  at  the  Western 
colleges.  It  is  the  East  that  is  rich,  and 
the  rich  men  are  attracted  to  these  col- 
leges, and  give  it  a  certain  tone.  Of 
course,  there  are  others  who  come  for 
work,  and  who  work  as  well  and  as  hard, 
and  with  as  m.uch  self-respect,  and  with 
as  little  fear  of  "  blue  overalls  "  as  the 
boys  in  the  Cornell  machine  shops.  But 
they  do  not  give  the  full  tone  to  the  col- 
lege as  they  do  in  the  Western  institu- 
tions. In  the  West  every  student  seems 
to  mean  business,  and  work ;  he  knows 
what  he  has  come  for,  and  it  is  not  so  in 
the  large  Eastern  universities.  This 
cannot  be  helped.     We  do  not  want  to 
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shut  out  the  rich  men  from  college.  One 
of  those  boys  may  turn  out  to  be  as  stren- 
uous as  President  Roosevelt. 

What  Mr.  Bigelo\Y  has  to  say  of  the 
types  of  colleges  in  this  country  is  of 
great  and  suggestive  interest.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  fact  that  Harvard  has  no 
daughter  colleges  in  the  West,  while  the 
West  is  sown  with  daughters  of  Yale. 
One  cannot  find  a  State  in  the  West  in 
which  colleges  have  not  been  established 
on  the  pattern  of  Yale.  Just  why  it  is 
that  Yale  has  done  this  while  Harvard 
has  not  is  a  question  of  both  scholastic 
and  religious  interest.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  fair  to  say  that  Harvard,  as  Mr.  Bige- 
low  remarks,  has  been  given  to  culture, 
after  the  manner  of  the  English  universi- 
ties, and  culture  is  somewhat  self-cen- 
tered, if  not  selfish ;  while  a  different 
and  more  altruistic  spirit  has  ruled  at 
Yale  among  its  teachers  and  its  conscien- 
tious students,  which  has  impelled  them 
to  help  and  lift  the  newer  regions  of  the 
country.  But  after  Yale,  as  an  educa- 
tional force,  comes  a  college  which  Mr. 
Bigelow  does  not  mention,  Oberlin.  It 
was  from  Oberlin  that  the  example  came 
which  produced  the  co-educational  col- 
leges of  the  West.  The  early  women 
graduates  of  Oberlin  have  died,  or  are 
dying  of  old  age.  There  was  a  passion- 
ate religious  altruism  about  the  gradu- 
ates of  Oberlin,  which  sent  them  every- 
where in  the  West,  and  they  started  col- 
leges of  their  own  sort.  After  it  was 
thus  proved  that  co-education  was  feasi- 
ble and  wise  the  State  universities,  fol- 
lowing the  University  of  Michigan, 
which  Mr.  Bigelow  does  not  mention,  ac- 
cepted the  plan  and  with  acknowledged 
success.  They,  then,  began  a  new  type 
of  college,  at  first  hardly  university, 
which  has  spread  all  over  the  central  and 
further  West,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
that  section  of  the  country,  and  which  has 
even  reverted  to  the  East,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  establishment  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  grandest  of  its  type. 
These  universities  make  much  of  tech- 
nological training  and  study  of  practical 
sciences.  They  have  control  of  the  funds 
given  by  the  United  States  for  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations: 
and  it  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity if  that  institution,  which  has  real- 
ly done  much  for  farm  life,  under  such 
men  as  Professors  Brewer  and  Johnson, 
does  not  receive,  bv  vote  of  the  verv  bu- 


colicly  constituted  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture, the  appropriation  for  an  agricul- 
tural college,  which  went  to  a  little  coun- 
try town  which  no  one  had  heard  of. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  in  these  remarks,  to 
detract  at  all  from  the  glory  which  iNIr. 
Bigelow  gives  to  the  Western  institutions 
whose  type  he  finds  in  Cornell.  We  would 
add  to  his  eulogy.  They  are  doing  a 
magnificent  work.  Their  theory  of 
broad  practical  education  is  right ;  their 
co-education  is  right;  their  students  are 
serious  and  come  for  work,  not  play. 
They  have  been  generously  supported 
from  the  State  and  national  funds.  \\"e 
remember,  however,  that  forty  years  ago 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  exam- 
ple, was  doing  work  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Wisconsin  colleges  founded  on  the 
pattern  of  Yale  and  Oberlin.  Now  their 
standard  is  high  and  their  work  fine.  And 
so  is  the  standard  high  and  fine  at  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  and  it  was  the  scholarshii> 
achieved  at  Harvard  and  Yale  which  re- 
quired the  next  advance  in  American  ed- 
ucation— the  establishment  of  JxDhns  Hop- 
kins University,  directed  by  a  president 
whose  college  and  professorial  training- 
had  been  obtained  at  Yale,  followed  by 
service  as  president  of  a  State  University. 
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The 


Power     of     Napoleon's 

Personality 

A  CENTURY  has  gone  by  since  Napo- 
leon I  concluded  with  England  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  It  was  in  March,  1802.  The 
wars  that  had  desolated  Europe  for  a 
generation  were  for  the  moment  at  an 
end.  An  amazing  genius  had  forced  it- 
self to  the  forefront  of  affairs  in  that 
civil  and  military  chaos — the  end  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  had  thrown  into 
the  campaign  in  Italy  a  lightning-like 
swiftness  and  a  fury  that  had  appalled 
every  onlooker.  He  had  staggered  and 
overwhelmed  Germany  at  Hohenlinden. 
Now  he  stood  forth  as  the  creator  of 
peace.  Feared  and  idolized  in  France. 
1:)eyond  the  boundaries  of  France  Napo- 
leon was  hated  as  no  mortal  had  been 
hated  since  the  downfall  of  Rome.  Not 
vet  wearing  the  imperial  crown,  he  was 
already  the  most  commanding  figure  of 
the  European  world.  With  unparalleled 
swiftness  of  decision  this  masterful  mind 
now  turned  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
civil  institutions  of  France.     It  was  the 
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merest  episode  in  his  career.  Two  years 
later  he  was  crowned  and  hailed  as  Em- 
peror. Before  the  rejoicings  of  the  cere- 
mony had  died  away  he  was  once  more 
confronting  all  Europe,  embattled 
against  him  and  the  glorious  army  of 
France. 

The  military  achievements  of  Napo- 
leon were  long  since  undone.  Shattered 
in  fortune,  deported  and  imprisoned,  but 
never  broken  in  spirit,  the  genius  that 
had  planned  them  passed  out  of  the  world 
of  human  struggle.  But  the  impress  that 
it  had  left  in  those  years  of  1802-1803 
upon  the  civil  institutions  of  France  has 
never  been  effaced.  And  as  for  the  per- 
sonality of  Napoleon  itself,  there  has 
never  been  a  moment  since  1796  when  it 
has  not  been  a  compelling  power  in  hu- 
man affairs.  At  this  very  hour,  a  cen- 
tury since  he  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his 
greatness,  interest  in  his  life  is  more 
widespread  and  more  absorbing  than  at 
any  moment  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Next  to  the  inane  demand  for  "  recent 
fiction  "  the  Napoleonic  literature  has  the 
call.  "  Lives,"  "  secret  memoirs,"  "  let- 
ters to  Josephine "  and  every  possible 
scrap  of  information  or  of  misinforma- 
tion about  the  lurid  career  of  the  first 
Emperor  of  the  French  are  devoured  as 
if  the  public  were  fairly  starving  for  a 
sensation.    Why  is  it? 

No  one  who  ponders  this  question  can 
waste  his  time.  No  deeper  problem  of 
philosophy  could  be  presented.  He  who 
masters  it  will  hold  the  key  to  all  mys- 
teries of  human  nature.  It  is  not  merely 
because  of  what  he  did  that  the  world 
continues  to  study  the  personality  of  Na- 
poleon. Nor  is  it  altogether  because  of 
any  one  thing  that  he  was.  Judged  by 
ordinary  standards  of  conduct,  his  wick- 
edness was  appalling;  and  yet  it  is  not 
chiefly  because  of  his  wickedness  that 
men  return  and  return  again  to  this  char- 
acter that  looms  astoundingly  above  the 
level  of  average  humanity. 

We  are  drawn  to  Napoleon  by  the  fas- 
cination of  a  resistless  power  that  finds 
expression  in  endlessly  varied  forms  of 
activity,  and  that  breaks  through  all  con- 
ventional restrictions,  creating  its  own 
channels,  and  obeyijig  its  own  laws. 
Mankind  has  not  entirely  lost  its  primi- 
tive instincts.  It  still  adores  mere  might. 
And  when  the  same  might  can  crush 
with  overwhelming  force  or  inflict   the 


lightning  stroke  of  a  Damascus  blade, 
men  are  carried  off  their  feet  in  admira- 
tion, even  while  appalled.  Mere  might, 
however,  wins  only  a  momentary  wor- 
ship. Enduring  influence  springs  from 
a  combination  of  might  with  naturalness. 

To  nearly  all  human  beings  life  is  a 
succession  of  tame  activities,  conforming 
to  rules,  hedged  about  by  conditions, 
thwarted  on  this  hand  and  on  that.  Deep 
in  every  human  breast  is  the  longing  for 
freedom.  Controlled  but  never  conquered 
is  the  desire  to  break  through  all  tram- 
mels, to  be  one's  self,  to  follow  one's  own 
interests,  to  let  ambition  lead,  to  allow 
passion  to  explode.  To  very  few  of  the 
millions  who  live  and  die  does  any  grati- 
fication of  these  longings  ever  come. 
Only  in  imagination  do  we  revel. 

But  now  and  then,  in  out  of  the  way 
corners  of  the  world,  there  burst  forth 
characters  whom  nothing  can  repress. 
All  laws,  all  conventions  to  them  are  less 
than  the  dust  of  the  cocoon  through 
which  the  gorgeous  moth  breaks  for  its 
far-away  flight.  Sometimes  these  char- 
acters are  nobler  than  their  contempo- 
raries. A  law  of  their  own  natures  is 
revealed  to  their  fellow  men  as  a  higher 
and  purer  law  than  that  which  was 
broken  over,  and  it  becomes  a  new  stand- 
ard, to  which  the  law  of  lower  mortals 
is  toilsomely  made  to  conform.  Some- 
times these  untrammeled  geniuses  are 
base,  and  their  rebellion  against  con- 
straint is  a  trampling  upon  all  that  is 
beautiful  or  of  good  report.  But,  base 
or  lofty,  they  compel  us  to  see  that  all 
our  conventions  are  poor,  finite  things, 
the  work  of  minds  that  have  little  cause 
to  vaunt  themselves  in  vainglorious 
pride.  They  show  the  boundless  possi- 
bilities of  intellect,  of  courage,  of  daring, 
of  ideal.  Even  while  we  obey  the  rules 
of  a  social  order  we  are  compelled  by 
these  more  daring  natures  to  recognize 
in  our  own  rebellious  longings  the  un- 
quenchable fire  of  a  spirit  that  is  greater 
than  any  empirical  convention  which 
may  be  laid  upon  it.  We  are  made  to  see 
that  man  himself  is  superior  to  any  law 
that  he  regards  even  when,  for  reasons, 
he  voluntarily  obeys. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word  Napoleon 
was,  all  in  all,  the  most  natural  as  well 
as  the  most  titanic  personality  that  has 
ever  lived  in  this  world.  In  his  campaigns 
and  in  his  legislation,  in  his  loves  and  in 
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his  frightful  hatreds,  in  his  magnanim- 
ity, and  in  his  infamous  cruelty  he  defied 
and  broke  down  every  restraint  known 
to  mankind.  Like  the  tornado  he  obeyed 
a  law  within  himself  and  no  other.  We 
turn  again  and  again  to  study  his  per- 
sonality because,  evil  as  it  was,  it  showed 
that  man  has  within  him  that  which  can 
break  fetters,  that  which  can  emancipate 
itself,  that  which  can  rise  to  mastery. 

In  such  a  revelation  there  is  either  in- 
finite despair  or  boundless  inspiration. 
May  one,  now  and  then,  break  his  fet- 
ters, only  to  bind  chains  upon  his  fellow 
men  ?  May  all  grasp  freedom,  and  "  the 
iron  hand  of  fate,"  only  to  "  match  with 
destiny  for  beers?  "  Or  may  all  become 
really  and  magnificently  free? 

We  suspect  that  those  men  and  women 
of  splendid  courage,  of  daring  intellect, 
of  superb  and  white-hot  passions,  who 
have  mastered  not  only  fate  but  also 
themselves,  are  the  ones  who  best  under- 
stand the  inexhaustible  fascination  of 
Napoleon's  career. 


Harnessing  the 
Sunshine 


^ 


Wood  may  fail  for  fuel, 
and  the  coal  mines  may 
be  exhausted,  but  it  will 
be  many  centuries  before  the  sun,  the 
great  source  of  heat  and  other  energy,  will 
lose  its  store  of  fire  and  power.  A  small 
fraction  of  the  power  of  the  sun,  and  its 
subordinate  sources,  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  now  wasted  on  deserts  and  coasts, 
would  easily  do  all  the  work  of  heating, 
manufacturing  and  locomotion  now  done 
by  wood  and  coal.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
an  economical  gathering  and  storing  of 
the  power  thus  wasted.  Here  is  a  won- 
derful field  for  invention  first  entered  by 
Archimedes  of  Syracuse  with  his  combi- 
nation of  mirrors.  This  very  method  of 
Archimedes,  by  which  he  destroyed  the 
Roman  fleet,  is  now  being  adapted  by 
our  Western  farmers  for  the  service  of 
agriculture.  The  farmers  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  in  Southern  Kansas  have  this 
spring  begun  experiments  with  a  solar 
motor  from  which  they  hope  great  things. 
The  machine  has  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  umbrella,  33  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
outer  edge,  and  10  feet  at  the  inner.  The 
inner  side  is  plated  with  over  1,700  small 
mirrors,  so  arranged  that  they  converge 
the  rays  of  the  sun  shining  against  them 
upon  a  boiler  that  occupies  the  position  of 
a  handle  of  the  umbrella.     The  heat  so 


focused  is  so  great  that  wood  bursts  into 
flames.  With  such  an  intense  heat  it  is 
easy  to  keep  steam  to  a  high  pressure, 
and  this  steam  being  conveyed  to  a  pump 
house  nearby  is  utilized  in  the  familiar 
method  of  the  steam  engine.  There  is  an 
automatic  clockwork  apparatus  for  turn- 
ing the  reflector  during  the  day,  so  that  it 
may  catch  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from 
daylight  to  sunset  and  the  boiler  is  also 
filled  automatically.  A  ten-year-old  boy 
can  set  the  reflector  in  the  morning,  and 
it  will  run  until  darkness,  provided  the 
sunshine  does  not  fail — a  rare  occur- 
rence on  the  plains  in  summer.  The  ad- 
vantage hoped  from  the  solar  motor  over 
the  usual  methods  of  raising  water  for 
the  fields  is  in  its  inexpensive  manage- 
ment. It  has  developed  a  power  of  lift- 
ing 1,100  gallons  of  water  a  minute, 
enough  to  irrigate  200  acres  of  alfalfa,  or 
twice  that  amount  of  orchard.  With 
wells  reaching  to  the  underflow,  which  is 
like  a  vast  lake  beneath  the  valleys  of 
Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  East- 
ern Colorado,  there  is  practically  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  water.  With  gaso- 
line engines  500  gallons  a  minute  have 
been  lifted  to  the  surface  without  mate- 
rially lessening  the  supply  in  the  well.  If 
by  means  of  the  solar  motor  this  water 
can  be  cheaply  and  abundantly  raised  to 
the  surface,  much  advantage  will  be  given 
to  the  farmer ;  and  over  such  portion  of 
his  farm  as  can  be  reached  by  the  stream 
crop  production  will  be  insured,  even  tho 
there  should  be  a  repetition  of  last  sum- 
mer's drought.  The  solar  motor  has  been 
tested  at  railway  water  stations  on  the 
sunshine-flooded  plains  of  Arizona.  Its 
practical  application  to  the  needs  of 
prairie  agriculture  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

The  proposal  of 
The  Independent 
to  give  the  Anarch- 
ists an  opportunity  of  working  out 
their  theory  of  civilization  without  gov- 
ernment in  an  isolated  colony  is  meet- 
ing with  approval  from  the  most  op- 
posite quarters.  Senator  Hoar  regards 
it  as  worthy  the  attention  of  Congress  as 
a  scheme  to  get  rid  of  Anarchists,  and, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Discontent,  an  Anarchist  pa- 
per published  at  Home,  Wash.,  it  will  be 
welcomed  by  them  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem. 


An  Anarchist 
Experiment  Station 
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"  Such  an  experiment,  inaugurated  and  car- 
ried out  in  good  faith,  would  settle  the  An- 
archist question,  and  settle  it  right.  If  An- 
archy proved  a  flat  failure  in  practice,  the 
community  would  ultimately  be  broken  up  ;  the 
former  Anarchists,  reclaimed  from  their  delu- 
sion, would  become  loyal  and  useful  citizens, 
and  the  Anarchistic  propaganda,  being  thor- 
oughly discredited,  would  fall  into  innocuous 
desuetude.  .  .  .  If  it  proved  a  success  the 
Anarchists  would  be  contented,  and  the  com- 
munity would  grow  and  preserve  friendly  re- 
lations with  all  the  nations.  Nobody  could  be 
injured  by  it,  and  valuable  lessons  might  be 
learned  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"  Why  should  not  the  plan  be  tried?  It  can 
be  so  carried  out  as  to  be  fair  to  the  Anarch- 
ists and  fair  to  the  Government.  It  would  be 
far  more  economical  than  any  other  proposed 
plan,  and  it  would  require  no  curtailment  of 
the  existing  liberties  of  the  American  people. 
It  would  be  attended  with  little  friction  and 
provocative  of  no  ill  will.  ...  It  would  al- 
low the  Anarchist  experiment  to  be  fairly 
tried,  without  injury  to  the  law-upholding 
citizens  of  any  nation,  and  results  to  be  ob- 
tained which  would  be  conclusive  to  the  An- 
archists themselves  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  would  solve  the  vexed  enigma 
peacefully,  harmoniously,  permanently.  It  is 
the  only  proposition  which  would  bring  instant 
and  lasting  relief  to  all  concerned,  without  in- 
flicting hardship  or  injustice  on  any.  Why 
not  consider  it?  " 

There  speaks  a  man  with  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  For  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  start  their  Utopias  here  and  now 
on  a  small  scale  we  have  a  great  respect, 
and  we  wish  them  all  the  success  their 
new  theories  may  bring.  But  we  have 
no  use  for  those  who  call  themselves  So- 
cialists, Anarchists  or  what-not,  and  who 
confine  themselves  to  the  indiscriminate 
denunciation  of  society  as  it  is,  to  mere 
dreams  of  a  Golden  Age  and  to  vain 
longings  for  the  "  Revolution  "  which  is 
to  overthrow  the  existing  order  and  in- 
troduce chaos  as  the  starting  point  of  a 
new  world.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
government  or  social  conditions  to  pre- 
vent the  fair  trial  of  any  reasonable  form 
of  socialistic  experiment,  from  co-opera- 
tive industries  to  almost  complete  com- 
munism, either  in  the  midst  of  ordinary 
society  or  in  an  isolated  colony,  and  the 
people  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
advocates  of  novel  and  possibly  danger- 
ous social  changes  should  put  th^m  to  the 
practical  test  of  experiment  before  tising 
too  violent  language  against  those  who 
do  not  regard  them  as  promising. 


A  P  f  1  ^^  have  never  been  im- 
f,j^  J  .  pressed  with  the  religious  use 
of  a  Congressional  Chaplain, 
or  two  of  them.  The  following  prayer 
we  find  reported  in  the  proceedings  for 
March  13th,  by  the  Chaplain  of  the 
House,  the  Rev.'  H.  N.  Couden,  D.D. : 

"  Eternal  and  ever-living  God,  our  Father, 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,  yet  whose 
presence  manifests  itself  in  a  thousand  displays 
of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  day 
by  day,  illustrating  our  utter  dependence  upon 
Thee  for  life  and  all  its  blessings,  who  can 
understand  the  mystic  ties  of  love  and  affection 
which  bind  us  together  into  families,  com- 
munities, and  nationalities,  so  that  when  death 
comes  and  takes  away  we  are  shocked,  over- 
whelmed, cast  down  with  grief  and  sorrow; 
but  we  thank  Thee  for  that  faith  which,  like 
an  angel,  comes  whispering — 
'  Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining. 
For  behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining.' 

"  Once  more  Thou  hast  touched  one  of  the 
Congressional  family  and  taken  him  from  our 
midst,  and  we  are  left  to  wonder  and  mourn. 
Help  us  to  be  ready  for  the  summons  which 
must  come  to  all.     Comfort  us  in  our  sorrows, 
and  especially  be  very  near  to  the  widow  and 
orphans  left  desolate  and  grief  stricken.     May 
time,    with    its    softening    hand,    assuage    the 
grief  and  fill  their  hearts  with  hope  and  com- 
fort and  the  faith  expressed  in  the  lines— - 
'  I  long  for  household  voices  gone. 
For  vanished  smiles  I  long, 
But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 
And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 

'  I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise. 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies.' 
"  So  comfort  and  bless  us  all  in  the  name  of 
Christ  our  Savior.     Amen." 

Such  a  chaplain's  prayer  makes  us  won- 
der at  the  religious  taste  of  the  body 
which  elected  him ;  and  it  would  lead  us 
to  wish  that  the  chaplaincy  might  be 
abolished. 

Th    M  t  ■       ■'^"  nothing  has  the  inherent 
g  conservatism  of  the  United 

States  and  Great  Britain  had 
a  more  absurd  illustration  than  in  their 
adherence  to  their  antiquated  and  cum- 
brous system  of  weights  and  measures 
after  all  the  rest  of  the  world  had  adopted 
the  metric  system.  We  did  from  the  be- 
ginning adopt  the  metric  system  for 
money,  throwing  overboard  the  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  of  England,  and  the 
change  was  easily  made ;  it  is  only  a  pity 
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that  the  weights  and  measures  were  not 
then  decimahzed.  We  are  greatly  pleased 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage  has 
directed  a  favorable  report  on  a  bill 
which  provides  that  the  United  States 
shall  adopt  the  metric  system  now  in 
use  in  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
After  January  1st,  1904,  the  bill  requires 
all  departments  of  the  Government,  in 
all  their  business,  to  use  the  metric  sys- 
tem, only  excepting  the  completion  of  the 
survey  of  the  public  lands ;  and  it  re- 
quires that  after  January  ist,  1907,  the 
weights  and  measures  of  this  system 
shall  be  the  legal  standard  for  the  United 
States.  Happy  are  the  children  that 
shall  study  arithmetic  after  January  ist, 
1907.  The  change  will  be  a  boon  to  all 
the  export  business  of  the  country. 
Hitherto  we  have  made  trade  with  other 
countries  difficult,  because  we  have  talked 
a  language  of  yards  and  pounds  which 
they  did  not  understand.  If  we  want  to 
trade  anywhere  except  with  England  we 
must  learn  what  metres,  grammes  and 
litres  are,  but  correcting  the  spelling  of 
the  terms.  When  once  we  decide  to  do 
the  thing  we  shall  be  surprised  that  so 
easy  a  thing  was  not  done  long  ago. 


Ratifying  the 
Hague  Treaty 


It  has  taken  a  good  while 
to  do  it,  but  the  Senate 
has  at  last  ratified  that 
part  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference  which  has  to  do  with 
the  proper  conduct  of  war  on  sea  and 
land.  The  rules  there  adopted  are  so 
reasonable  that  the  Senate  approved  them 
unanimously.  The  general  purpose  of 
the  rules  is  to  avoid  needless  cruelty  and 
injury  in  war.  Thus  expanding  "  dum- 
dum "  bullets  are  forbidden,  as  are  poi- 
soned weapons.  The  rules  forbid  the  use 
of  the  enemy's  uniform,  but  yet  allow 
ruses  to  gain  information  and  accom- 
plish results,  which  leaves  it  a  matter 
for  discussion  whether  this  rule  would 
have  forbidden  General  Funston's  con- 
duct in  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo.  Proba- 
bly the  most  important  of  the  rules  is 
that  which  forbids  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  an  enemy's  property.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  these  rules,  which  were  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
before  the  Conference,  should  have  been 
neglected  so  long,  and  that  the  really 
important  ccjiiciusjon  of  the  Conference 


was  that  which  provided  for  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  nations.  That  has 
already  borne  fruit  in  the  congress  of  the 
nations  at  Mexico. 

One  of  our  ablest  contemporaries  thus 
speaks  of  the  policy  which  thirty-five 
years  ago  gave  universal  manhood  suf- 
frage to  the  Southern  States: 

"  The  verdict  of  the  majority  of  those  still 
living  who  favored  this  policy  w^ould  now  be, 
beyond  question,  that  it  has  proved  a  disastrous 
failure.  It  has  injured  the  negroes  as  a 
whole,  has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  South- 
ern States,  has  promoted  lawlessness  and  race 
conflicts,  and  has  finally  failed  in  its  imme- 
diate object  of  making  the  negroes  voters." 

"  Finally  "  is  a  long  word.  We  have 
not  reached  finis  yet.  The  result  is  a 
system  of  free  public  schools  improving 
every  year,  a  diminishing  percentage  of 
illiteracy  and  an  increasing  number  of 
those  who  vote  and  are  fit  to  vote.  The 
policy  is  proving  a  success  and  it  holds 
its  old  friends. 

The  United  States  can  claim  to  possess 
two  of  the  world's  masters  in  chess.  At 
the  San  Carlo  contest,  out  of  twenty 
players,  Pillsbury  took  the  second  prize, 
falling  only  the  smallest  fraction  behind 
Maroczy,  who  took  the  first  prize;  and 
the  American,  Marshall,  gained  the  ninth 
position.  We  may  well  be  proud  of  Pills- 
bury,  who  has  well  held  his  own  since  he 
took  the  first  prize  at  a  tournament  in 
Manchester,  England.  It  is  true  that  Lask- 
er,the  German  expert,  who  is  probably  the 
best  living  chess  player,  was  not  present, 
but  nearly  all  the  other  great  masters  of 
the  game  took  part. 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  John  Wesley  will  come  on  June 
28th.  There  are  now  some  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  the  "  people  called 
Methodists  "  and  other  millions  of  other 
names  who  revere  his  memory.  The 
movement  started  by  him  checked  the 
tendency  in  England  to  religious  indif- 
ference and  avowed  disbelief,  and  by 
((uickening  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Brit- 
ish people  made  impossible  a  violent  anti- 
religious  revolution  such  as  was  precipi- 
tated in  France.  It  is  announced  that 
Wcsleyan  University,  the  oldest  of  our 
American  Methodist  colleges,  will  take 
the  Icacj  in  celebrating  this  qnniversary. 
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Trust  Laws  and  the  Merger  Suit 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  concerning  the  Illinois  Anti-Trust 
law  of  1893  virtually  annuls  the  similar 
statutes  of  twelve  other  States.  All  are 
one-sided  laws,  like  the  Illinois  statute, 
because  they  except  certain  classes  of  cit- 
izens and  certain  kinds  of  property  or 
products  from  the  condemnation  and  pen- 
alties to  which  other  classes  and  products 
are  subjected.  The  court  declares  that 
the  Illinois  law  violates  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  says  that  no  State 
shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction "  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws ;  "  because  in  its  denunciation  of 
combinations  designed  to  fix  the  price  of 
any  article  or  commodity,  or  the  price  of 
the  transportation  of  the  same,  "  agricul- 
tural products  or  live  stock  in  the  hands 
of  producers  or  raisers  "  are  expressly 
excepted.  The  court's  decision  does  not 
prevent  the  enactment  of  laws  against 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade ;  but  it 
says  that  such  laws  cannot  stand  unless 
they  are  applicable  to  all  citizens  and 
products.  A  law  that  punishes  manufac- 
turers for  something  that  it  expressly  al- 
lows farmers  to  do  is  invalid.  The  simi- 
lar laws  in  the  other  States  mentioned 
above  except  farmers  or  labor  unions,  or 
both.  This  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  the 
Texas  law,  under  which  several  suits  are 
in  progress,  and  on  account  of  which  a 
dozen  fire  insurance  companies  have  re- 
cently withdrawn  from  the  State.  The 
exceptions  were  made  because  the  laws 
could  not  have  been  passed  without  the 
support  of  the  excepted  classes. 

Such  laws  are  not  just.  This  decision 
should  lead  State  legislators  to  study 
carefully  the  question  to  which  the  stat- 
utes relate,  and  to  frame  reasonable  leg- 
islation for  the  supervision  and  restraint 
of  the  great  corporations  which  they 
should  not  and  cannot  "  destroy,"  and 
which  they  cannot  exclude  from  their  ter- 
ritory without  suffering  loss  by  reason  of 
such  exclusion. 

The  bill  in  equity  filed  by  Attorney- 
General  Knox  in  the  case  against  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  is  a  good 
example  of  clear  and  straightforward 
pleading.  There  has  been  much  favor- 
able comment  upon  that  part  of  it  which 
asserts  that  the  company  was  not  organ- 
ized in  good  faith  to  buy  and  pay  for  the 


shares  of  the  two  parallel  transcontinen- 
tal roads,  but  merely  to  hold  them  and 
thus  to  be  an  instrument  for  carrying  into 
effect  an  unlawful  combination  or  con- 
spiracy. This  assertion  is  regarded  by 
many  as  a  novel  and  unexpected  one ;  but 
we  have  never  seen  anybody  who  thought 
that  the  company  was  organized  to  ac- 
tually purchase  the  shares  and  hold  them 
as  an  investment.  An  interesting  pas- 
sage is  that  which  points  out  what  the  ef- 
fect of  the  defeat  of  the  Government  in 
this  case  would  be.  "  If  the  Government 
fails,"  says  Mr.  Knox,  "  there  will  be  pre- 
sented thereafter  to  all  desiring  to  use  it, 
an  available  method  "  whereby  the  Sher- 
man act  "  may  be  circumvented  and  set 
at  naught,  and  all  transcontinental  lines, 
indeed  the  entire  railway  system  of  the 
country,  may  be  absorbed,  merged  and 
consolidated,  thus  placing  the  public  at 
the  absolute  mercy  of  the  holding  corpo- 
ration." We  spoke  of  this  several  weeks 
ago,  and  also  of  the  probable  effect  of  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  Government.  In 
either  case  the  effect  will  be  of  great  mo- 
ment and  the  suit  will  be  known  hereaf- 
ter as  one  of  the  most  important  in  which 
the  Government  has  appeared  as  plaintiff. 

Recent  trust  companies  organized 
in  this  city  include  the  McVickar  Trust 
Company,  the  Broadway,  the  Lincoln 
and  the  Van  Norden  Trust  Company. 
The  Lincoln  Trust  Company  has  been 
organized  by. Frank  Tilford,  of  Park  & 
Tilford,  and  will  be  located  on  Madison 
Square.  The  Van  Norden  Trust  Com- 
pany will  have  offices  in  the  new  building 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street,  to 
be  erected  by  Warner  Van  Norden,  for 
so  many  years  President  of  the  National 
I'ank  of  North  America. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Commercial  Cable 'Co.  (quarterly),  i-'4  per 
cent.,  payable  April  ist. 

Mergenthaler  Linotpye  Co.  Cquarterly),  2^2 
per  cent.,  payable  March  31st. 

Manhattan  Railway  Co.  (quarterly),  i  per 
cent.,  payable  April  i.st. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  (quarterly),  1^4^  per 
cent.,  payable  April  15th 

Otis  Elevator  Co.  (preferred),  51.50  per 
share,  payable  April  15th. 

American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.,  ^1.50 
per  share,  payable  April  15th. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  $1.25 
per  share,  payable  May  ist. 

Franklin  Trust  Co.  (quarterly),  3  per  cent., 
payable  April  ist. 
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Annuities 

A  LIFE  annuity  is  simply  the  payment 
of  a  stipulated  annual  sum  during  life, 
in  consideration  of  a  stipulated  purchase- 
price  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  party  issuing  the  annuity — usual- 
ly, in  this  country,  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany— speculates  or  "  banks  "  upon  the 
chance  that  the  annuitant  will  not  sur- 
vive so  long  as  to  make  the  transaction  a 
net  loss.  It  pays  an  annuity  larger  than 
what  it  can  earn  on  the  purchase-price 
deposited ;  and  when  the  party  dies, 
whether  later  or  earlier  (and  even  if  he 
dies  as  soon  as  the  transaction  is  ef- 
fected), it  keeps  whatever  portion  of  the 
money  remains  unconsumed.  This  is  ob- 
viously fair,  for  it  is  the  company's  only 
possible  source  of  profit. 

The  annuity  must  be  considerably 
above  the  current  rate  of  interest,  for 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
take  out  one.  The  annuitant,  of  course, 
believes  in  his  own  probable  longevity, 
for  if  he  did  not  count  on  living  long  he 
would  prefer  to  keep  the  money  and  dis- 
pose of  it  himself.  Medical  examination 
is  omitted,  for  it  could  serve  no  purpose. 
The  man  who  is  thinking  about  an  an- 
nuity can  have  himself  exarriined  if  he 
chooses,  altho  he  is  more  likely  to  esti- 
mate on  his  chances  himself.  The  com- 
pany relies  on  examination  to  keep  out 
the  inferior  lives,  which  it  does  not  take ; 
but  an  examination  would  not  bring  to 
it  the  shaky  annuitants  it  would  like. 

In  practice,  the  annuitant  is  sometimes 
correct  and  gets  a  good  bargain ;  some- 
times he  is  mistaken  and  the  bargain  is 
on  the  other  side.  In  one  case  a  com- 
pany which  had  become  obligated  to  pay 
a  widow  a  life  annuity  of  some  hundreds 
sought  to  commute;  the  widow  thought 
she  had  a  good  thing  and  refused  to  sell, 
but  before  the  first  payment  came  due 
she  had  died,  leaving  the  company  clear. 

Annuities  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  as 
a  broad  general  proposition.  They  are 
undiminished  by  taxes  or  any  charges ; 
they  are  positively  sure  and  thus  yield  a 
basis  for  exact  calculation  ;  they  relieve 
the  recipient  from  anxiety,  for  when  the 
annuity  fails  he  will  have  no  further  need 
of  money ;  they  enable  the  bestowal  of  a 
gift  which  cannot  be  lost  by  any  act  of 
the  recipient.  Thus  they  possess  positive 
advantages.  They  can  be  made  joint  in 
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form,  the  annuity  for  both  continuing  to 
the  survivor.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
involve  the  chance  of  sacrificing  principal 
to  interest.  They  are  worth  looking  into 
and  are  steadily  growing  in  use. 
Whether  advisable  in  his  own  case  is  a 
question  each  must  decide  for  himself. 

The  newspapers  have  had  their  jokes 
about  the  three  unhappy  disasters  in 
Park  and  Fourth  avenues,  and  this  is 
not  reprehensible,  because  jesting  about 
calamity  makes  it  no  worse.  But  our 
American  habit  trusts  too  much  to  luck 
and  not  enough  to  precaution  and  pre- 
vention. As  to  fire,  we  insure  far  too 
much — not  too  much  absolutely,  but  rela- 
tively too  much,  in  that  we  dump  the  sub- 
ject of  consequences  upon  the  under- 
writers, incidentally  not  omitting  to 
grumble  at  the  high  rates,  and  keep  alert 
to  find  somebody  who  will  bet  at  more 
liberal  odds ;  we  also  forget  to  ponder 
upon  the  singular  fact  that  insurance  is 
a  peculiar  bet,  in  which  one  of  the  parties 
(and  the  one  that  has  given  the  odds)  is 
also  stakeholder.  As  to  life  insurance, 
we  do  not  insure  too  much,  but  not  al- 
ways wisely.  As  to  accidents,  we  do  not 
insure  enough.  Is  it  not  in  traveling  that 
we  are  exposed  ?  Far  from  it ;  travel  is 
ordinarily  safer  than  staying  at  home. 
In  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  one 
large  company  which  settled  15,000 
claims  in  1901  had  only  305  in  conse- 
quence of  hurts  in  travel — a  proportion 
of  I  to  50.  The  causes  of  injury  are  so 
varied  and  singular  as  to  suggest  a  smile ; 
they  are  truly  happenings — nobody  could 
have  invented  them.  The  sky  has  not 
yet  fallen  on  anybody,  but  almost  every- 
thing has  happened  and  has  hurt.  Ad- 
mitted that  the  chances  are  largely  that 
any  individual  will  escape,  for  that  very 
reason  the  rate  of  insurance  is  low,  and 
the  possibility  that  he  will  be  one  of  the 
hurt  minority  is  prudently  worth  insur- 
ing against. 

Insurance  Statement 

NEWARK     FIRE      INSURANCE     COM- 
PANY, NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Newark  Fire 
Insurance  Company  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31st,  1901,  shows  total  assets  of  5694,940,  and  a 
net  surplus  of  ^292,457.  The  company  was 
chartered  in  181 1.  Ogden  &  Katzenmayer,  of 
19  Liberty  street,  are  the  New  York  agents. 
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The   Field'of      J^^"     P^^^"     ^^^S  ,"^     ^r. 
o^!i»;^o  '-.      Cleveland  s  recent  letter  to 

politics    "  ,.  .,,...        .     , 

an  editor  in  Mississippi  the 
text  for  a  few  remarks  that  do  not  seem 
designed  to  promote  harmony  in  the 
Democratic  party.  The  ex-President 
spoke  of  "  the  joy  of  believing  that  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  our  grand 
old  party  will  shake  off  the  dreadful 
dreams  that  have  afflicted  it,  and  fight 
again,  as  of  old,  the  glorious  battles  of 
pure  democracy."  Having  said  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  "  is  happy  in  the  belief  "  that 
some  of  his  countrymen  "  are  beginning 
to  discern  a  halo  where  they  once  saw 
only  a  financial  ring,"  Mr.  Bryan  goes  on 
as  follows : 

"  To  understand  what  he  considers  '  drtad- 
ful  dreams '  and  what  he  regards  as  '  pure 
democracy '  we  must  recall  his  last  administra- 
tion. For  four  years  he  stood  between  the 
people  and  reform ;  for  four  years  he  made  the 
White  House  the  rendezvous  of  cunning  and 
crafty  representatives  of  predatory  wealth ;  for 
four  years  the  corporations  and  syndicates  con- 
trolled his  administration  and  forced  him  to 
veto  Democratic  measures  and  sign  Repub- 
lican measures.  He  refused  to  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  most  important  measure  supported 
by  the  Democrats,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to- 
ward securing  legislation  desired  by  the  Re- 
publicans, even  when  he  knew  that  he  would 
divide  his  party  by  doing  so.  He  loaded  tar- 
iff reform  down  with  the  blame  that  should 
have  been  borne  by  the  gold  standard,  and  not 
only  did  nothing  for  the  country  himself,  but 
left  a  record  that  has  hung  like  a  millstone 
about  the  neck  of  the  party  ever  since.  It  is  to 
this  kind  of  '  pure  democracy  '  that  he  invites 
the  party  to  return.  And  what  were  the 
'  dreadful  dreams,'  nightmares,  that  disturbed 
his  sleep?  Well,  there  were  not  many  of  them; 
there  was  just  one — the  repudiation  of  his  ad- 
ministration by  an  indignant  democracy — and 
this  was  not  a  dream,  but  a  living  reality.  He 
was  charged  with  a  betrayal  of  his  trust,  with 


turning  the  party  organization  over  to  Wall 
Street,  and  with  using  the  patronage  at  his 
disposal  to  punish  loyal  Democrats  and  to  re- 
ward recreant  ones.  The  charge  was  preferred 
before  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  and  he 
was  condemned  by  the  largest  jury  that  ever 
sat  upon  a  case. 

"  When  the  election  was  over  he  made  a 
speech  at  a  high-priced  banquet  and  boasted 
of  his  part  in  the  Republican  victory.  If  we 
could  punish  the  betrayal  of  political  confi- 
dence as  we  do  the  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  he  would  be  receiving  the  limit  of  the 
law;  but  instead  of  seeking  forgiveness  for  the 
wrong  done  by  him  to  his  party,  he  nurses  his 
resentment  and  waits  impatiently  for  the  party 
to  apologize  to  him  for  not  allowing  him  to 
lead  it  bodily  into  the  Republican  camp.  .  .  . 
The  '  dreadful  dreams  '  which  disturb  the  ex- 
ploiters and  those  who  grow  rich  by  stock 
speculations  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  and  to  the  producers 
of  wealth  generally ;  the  party  will  never  go 
back  to  the  odious  and  odorous  days  of  1892- 
1896." 

Mr.  Bryan  asks  the  Northeastern  press 
to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that,  altho  the 
McAllister  resolution — calling  for  an  al- 
liance of  Southern  Democrats  with  those 
of  the  Northeast — appeared  at  first  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Mississippi 
Legislature,  it  was  so  strongly  opposed 
on  the  following  day  that  its  friends 
withdrew  it.  This  news  has  not  been 
given  in  press  dispatches  from  Missis- 
sippi. In  a  caucus  at  Washington  the 
Democrats  of  the  House  have  adopted 
resolutions  saying  that  Congress  should 
express  sympathy  with  the  Boers  and  ask 
the  British  Government  to  accept  over- 
tures for  peace  in  South  Africa.  Ex- 
Senator  Hill  took  the  part  of  the  Boers 
in  a  speech  at  Albany,  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  Senator  Simmons,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, says  he  is  very  fond  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
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but  thinks  Mr.  Gorman  should  be  nomi- 
nated in  1904. — It  is  reported  at  Wash- 
ington that  Secretary  Hitchcock  will  soon 
resign.  There  is  a  persistent  rumor  that 
Pension  Commissioner  Evans,  whose 
work  is  approved  by  the  President,  will 
be  transferred  at  his  own  request  to  some 
diplomatic  post,  possibly  that  of  Minister 
to  Mexico,  altho  the  recent  charges 
against  Minister  Powell  Clayton  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  sustained.  The  lat- 
ter's  connection  with  Federal  offices  in 
Arkansas,  however,  is  said  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  much  criticism.  The  vacant  place 
in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
declined  by  Harry  Garfield,  but  may  be 
accepted  by  his  brother  James.  Harry 
New,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Joseph  H. 
Manley,  of  Maine,  have  declined  the  office 
of  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
Frank  P.  Sargent  denies  that  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  has  been 
offered  to  him.  An  agreement  is  said  to 
have  been  reached  in  the  Virginia  Consti- 
tutional Convention  for  the  support  of  a 
suffrage  law  that  will  disfranchise  the 
negroes  and  permit  illiterate  whites  to 
vote.  Some  think  that  the  Crumpacker 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  concerning  disfran- 
chising laws  in  all  the  States  will  not  be 
pressed  for  passage  in  the  House,  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  Senator  Hanna  and 
some  other  Republicans. 


The  Work  of    ^^^  ^^^P  Subsidy  bill  was 
_  passed  by  the  Senate  last 

week  by  a  vote  of  42  to  31. 
Six  Republicans — Mr.  Allison  and  Mr. 
Dolliver,  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Proctor  and  Mr. 
Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  and  Mr. 
Spooner  and  Mr.  Quarles,  of  Wisconsin 
— joined  the  Democrats  in  the  negative. 
Amendments  forbidding  the  formation  of 
trust  combinations  in  the  subsidized  ship- 
ping, excluding  oil  tank  vessels  and  with- 
holding subsidy  from  ships  employing 
Chinese  sailors,  were  rejected,  the  latter 
by  a  very  close  vote.  From  Mr.  Allison 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  accepted 
amendments  providing  that  no  contracts 
should  be  made  after  1910 ;  that  the  terms 
of  contracts  should  expire  in  1920;  that 
the  annual  expenditure  should  not  exceed 
$5,000,000,  up  to  1907,  and  that  the  limit 
thereafter  should  be  $8,000,000:  but  he 
voted  against  the  bill.     Mr.  Hanna  him- 


self, to  the  surprise  of  some  Senators, 
added  amendments  providing  that  no  for- 
eign-built vessel  should  receive  any  part 
of  the  subsidy,  and  that  no  foreign-built 
vessel  in  any  line  acquired  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  should  be  admitted 
hereafter  to  American  registry.  Some 
reports  say  that  in  the  House  a  majority 
for  the  bill  cannot  at  present  be  counted, 
and  that  the  Republican  leaders  may  de- 
cide to  defer  action  until  after  the  Con- 
gressional elections. — The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  unex- 
pectedly taken  up  the  reciprocity  treaties, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  an  effort  to 
procure  the  ratification  of  them  is  to  be 
made.  The  committee  has  decided  that 
with  respect  to  such  treaties  concurrent 
action  by  the  House  is  required ;  there- 
fore to  each  one  will  be  added  an  amend- 
ment saying  that  it  is  to  take  effect  when 
approved  by  Congress.  Senator  Aldrich 
has  made  an  argument  before  the  com- 
mittee against  the  treaty  with  Frande. — 
The  Schley-Sampson  controversy  ap- 
pears to  be  closed,  so  far  as  any  action  in 
Congress  is  concerned.  There  was  no 
opposition  in  the  Senate  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Arent  S. 
Crowninshield  (formerly  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  a  leader  in 
the  movement  against  Schley),  to  be  a 
Rear-Admiral ;  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs  by  a  vote  of  7  to  4 
has  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  consid- 
eration of  all  bills  or  resolutions  relating 
to  the  dispute. — The  Senate  Canal  Com- 
mittee has  presented  majority  and  minor- 
ity reports  on  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  can  obtain  a  clear  title  to 
the  property  and  rights  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company.  The  majority  report 
says  that  this  cannot  be  done ;  the  minor- 
ity in  their  report  assert  that  the  com- 
pany and  Colombia — both  of  which  de- 
sire to  make  the  transfer — can  easily  give 
the  United  States  a  clear  title.  The  lat- 
ter report  is  corroborated  by  the  Colom- 
bian Minister  at  Washington,  who  has 
completed  a  protocol  in  which  his  Gov- 
ernment grants  substantially  all  the  re- 
quests made  by  the  United  States. — The 
Senate  has  passed  the  bill  for  the  defense 
of  the  President  against  Anarchist  as- 
saults, and  the  House  bill  which  cuts  off 
$77,000,000  of  war  taxes.  Mr.  Tillman 
made  a  sarcastic  speech  against  the  with- 
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drawal  of  protection  from  the  infant  tea 
industry  by  repealing  the  tax  on  tea. — 
The  new  Immigration  bill,  reported  last 
week,  excludes  "  all  Anarchists  or  per- 
sons who  believe  in  and  advocate  the 
overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  all  gov- 
ernments or  forms  of  government,  or  the 
assassination  of  officials."  It  also  ex- 
tends from  one  year  to  five  years  the  time 
in  which  immigrants  of  the  excluded 
classes  may  be  deported,  and  provides  for 
the  frequent  inspection  of  institutions 
to  which  such  immigrants  may  have 
been  consigned. — The  pending  Chinese 
Exclusion  bill  has  been  amended  in  the 
House  committee  by  striking  out  the 
paragraph  forbidding  the  employment  of 
Chinese  sailors  on  American  ships.  This 
action  was  taken  because  American  ships 
on  the  Pacific  must  compete  with  those 
of  England  and  Japan,  who  can  employ 
Chinese  at  $7.50  a  month,  while  the  pay 
of  Americans  is  said  to  $30. 

1-  .  n  /-  .  At  last  it  has  been 
Twenty  Per  Cent.        ,  ,  ,        . 

,     „  ,  shown    by    a    vote    m 

for  Cuba  .  ■'      , 

conference  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
will  stand  for  commercial  reciprocity 
with  Cuba.  The  first  vote  at  the  meeting 
on  the  night  of  the  i8th  inst.  was  upon 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Dick,  representing 
the  beet  sugar  interest,  that  a  rebate  of 
20  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  duties  on  im- 
ports from  Cuba  should  be  paid  to  the 
Cuban  Government.  This  was  rejected 
(57  to  79),  and  after  a  motion  to  repeal 
the  differential  duty  on  refined  sugar  had 
also  been  lost,  the  plan  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  majority,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Sib- 
ley, was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  85  to  31, 
several  of  the  beet  sugar  men  having  gone 
home.  The  bill  reported  in  accordance 
with  this  decision  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commercial 
reciprocity  providing  for  a  reduction  of 
our  tariff  on  sugar  and  other  Cuban  prod- 
ucts by  20  per  cent.,  until  December  ist, 
1903 ;  but  Cuba  must  first  enact  laws  like 
our  own  concerning  immigration  and  the 
exclusion  of  Chinese.  This  reduction 
would  be  effective  with  respect  to  a  part 
of  this  year's  crop  of  sugar  and  the  whole 
of  next  year's  crop.  The  payment  of  ex- 
port bounties  in  Europe  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued on  September  ist,  1903.  In  the 
conference — which  was  not  a  caucus,  and 
therefore  does  not  bind  the  minority  by 


its  action — leaders  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
terest denied  that  this  country  was  under 
any  obligation,  moral  or  otherwise,  to  as- 
sist Cuba ;  asserted  that  agents  of  the  Su- 
gar Trust  were  exerting  influence  upon 
members,  and  warned  the  advocates  of 
reciprocity  that  their  action  would  has- 
ten a  general  revision  of  the  tariff.  It  is 
not  now  the  purpose  of  the  majority  to 
guard  the  bill  by  a  special  rule,  but  to  rely 
upon  the  Speaker,  who,  it  is  expected, 
will  exclude  general  tariff  amendments 
by  his  rulings.  The  result  cannot  clearly 
be  foreseen,  because  a  score  of  beet  sugar 
Republicans  say  that"  they  will  vote 
against  the  bill.  If  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republican  opponents  of  the  bill 
should  work  together,  they  could  defeat 
it ;  but  such  a  union  is  not  now  expected. 
General  Wood  says  that  a  reduction  of  at 
least  33^  per  cent,  is  absolutely  needed 
to  save  the  planters  from  loss ;  President 
Palma  says  that  not  less  than  40  per  cent, 
will  give  relief.  There  are  signs  that  any 
increase  of  the  20  per  cent,  will  be  stoutly 
opposed  by  some  Republicans  in  the  Sen- 
ate. General  Wood — who  arrived  in  this 
country  last  week — is  reported  to  have 
said  in  Havana  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  United  States  to  pay  the  beet 
sugar  men  a  bounty  than  to  grant  a  re- 
duction of  only  20  per  cent.,  because  if 
the  concession  should  be  so  inadequate 
we  should  have  to  resume  control  of  the 
island  within  a  short  time  "  and  do  our 
work,  all  over  again."  It  is  said  that  the 
Cubans  rely  upon  assurances — which 
they  regard  as  promises — given  to  them 
when  the  Piatt  amendment  was  pending, 
and  are  still  confident  that  Congress  will 
provide  for  such  a  reciprocal  agreement 
as  is  needed  for  the  support  of  their  chief 
industry. 

T,,  „,  .,.  .  The  insurrection  on  the 
The  Philippine       .  -        ,      ^  ^ 

Islands  island  of  Samar  appears 

to  have  been  suppressed. 
General  Lukban,  who  was  captured  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  induced  his  succes- 
sor, Guivarra,  to  surrender.  The  latter 
has  given  up  400  rifles  and  promised  that 
his  men  shall  keep  the  peace.  There  is 
scarcely  any  resistance  in  the  provinces 
of  Batangas  and  Laguna  (Luzon),  the 
insurgents  there  having  been  starved  into 
submission  by  General  Bell,  who  has  pre- 
vented them  from  receiving  aid  and  sup- 
plies from  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere. 
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As  insurgent  activity  was  confined  to 
Samar  and  these  two  provinces,  peace 
appears  to  have  been  established  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  Archipelago. 
Archbishop  Nozaleda,  of  Manila,  has  re- 
signed and  will  return  to  Spain.  Dis- 
patches from  Rome  say  that  there  will 
be  no  more  Spanish  bishops  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. There  have  been  several  deaths 
from  cholera  in  Manila. — Testifying  last 
week  before  the  Senate  committee,  Gen- 
eral Otis  (formerly  in  command  at 
Manila)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
islanders  are  not  fitted  for  self-govern- 
ment; Aguinaldo's  Secretary  of  State 
had  told  him  it  would  take  a  hundred 
years  to  prepare  them  for  it.  Their  lead- 
ers would  like  to  control  the  islands  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  protected  by  the 
United  States.  When  questioned  as  to 
the  circulation  of  Anti-Imperialist  pub- 
lications. General  Otis  replied  that  Sena- 
tor Hoar's  speeches  were  "  all  over  the 
islands,"  and  that  Mabini,  when  cap- 
tured, had  a  pile  of  New  York  papers  in 
which  American  sovereignty  in  the  Phil- 
ippines was  opposed.  He  would  not  have 
coolie  labor  admitted  now,  but  he  re- 
marked that  if  there  should  be  a  large 
use  of  American  capital  in  the  islands 
Filipino  labor  would  be  inadequate,  and 
labor  from  China  or  Japan  would  be 
needed. 

rj..     f-  c    The  testimony  of  Lieuten- 

The  Course  of         ^  ^  i    atm 

_       --.,  ant-General   Miles  m  op- 

Gen.  Miles  .  .  ,  ,.  ^ 

position    to    the    pending 

bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army 
by  the  creation  of  a  general  staff  and 
other  changes  has  caused  a  sensation  in 
Washington  and  may  lead  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  General  from  active  service. 
He  was  asked  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  to  testify,  and  he  at- 
tacked the  project  sharply,  saying  that  he 
would  give  up  his  commission  if  the  bill 
should  become  a  law.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill,  he  said,  would  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  army,  make  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  source  of  all  authority,  and  enable 
that  officer  and  the  Adjutant-General  to 
put  their  personal  favorites  in  high 
places.  The  bill  embodies  the  recent 
recommendations  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  Root,  and  therefore  General 
Miles  is  opposing  the  policy  of  his  su- 
periors and  of  the  Administration.  Pub- 
lished reports  of  his  testimony  contain 


some  offensive  insinuations,  but  these  re- 
ports may  not  be  correct,  for  the  hearing 
was  held  with  closed  doors.  Parts  of  the 
testimony,  as  taken  down  by  the  commit- 
tee's stenographer,  are  said  to  have  been 
crossed  out  by  the  committee's  order,  and 
the  remainder  has  been  submitted  to  Gen- 
eral Miles  for  revision.  In  a  statement 
given  to  the  press  he  emphasizes  his  dis- 
approval of  the  bill,  saying  that  a  general 
staff  is  associated  with  a  monarchical 
and  not  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  creation  of  it  here 
would  demoralize  our  Army.  In  the 
course  of  his  testimony,  while  showing 
the  importance  of  having  a  single  com- 
mander free  to  act  promptly,  he  ex- 
plained incidentally  that  Shafter's  army 
was  delayed  so  long  at  Tampa  because 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
then  had  only  64  rounds  of  ammunition ! 
Some  weeks  ago  General  Miles  asked 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  send  him  to  the 
Philippines  in  order  that  he  might  use 
there  a  plan  he  had  devised  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  The  Secretary  de- 
clined to  do  this,  saying  that  the  insur- 
rection was  already  substantially  ended, 
and  that  to  send  him  to  Manila  would  be 
a  reflection  upon  the  Generals  now  in 
the  islands,  who  are  now  about  to  see  the 
fruit  of  their  labors.  The  President  ap- 
proved the  Secretary's  decision.  On  ac- 
count of  General  Miles's  attack  upon  the 
General  Staff  bill,  the  President,  it  is 
said,  has  been  very  much  inclined  to  or- 
der his  retirement,  but  he  has  been  ad- 
vised to  refrain  from  such  action.  The 
General  has  powerful  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  the  bill  in  question  is  not  in 
high  favor.  The  Senate  holds,  also,  that 
testimony  thus  given  is  of  a  privileged 
character.  The  incident  has  revived 
much  gossip  about  General  Miles's  po- 
litical ambition,  and  stories  are  published 
as  to  suggestions  said  to  have  been  made 
by  him  in  1900  looking  to  the  nomination 
of  himself  for  the  first  or  the  second 
place  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

J« 
_   ,       „  The    Supreme    Court 

Labor  Questions  .     ,,.      ^     . 

,  _    ^  .        of    Missouri    says,    in 

and  Controversies       ,  ,         -^ 

the  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer's application  for  an  injunction, 
that  courts  of  equity  have  no  power  to 
enjoin  labor  organizations  from  enforc- 
ing a  boycott  against  a  corporation.  The 
court  remarks,  however,  that  it  does  not 
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pass  upon  the  question  of  power  to  en- 
join when  threats  of  personal  violence 
or  the  destruction  of  property  are  made. 
Decisions  of  some  Eastern  State  courts 
are  at  variance  with  this  one.  Senator 
Hoar's  bill,  designed  to  prevent  the  issue 
of  injunctions  against  conspiracy  in 
trade  disputes,  has  been  reported  in  the 
Senate  with  amendments  that  would 
leave  the  law  substantially  as  it  is  now. 
Mr.  Gompers  says  he  would  prefer  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  to  the  passage  of  it  as 
thus  amended.  There  has  been  passed 
by  the  Assembly,  and  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate,  of  New  York,  a  resolution 
for  a  Constitutional  amendment  empow- 
ering the  legislature  to  regulate  and  fix 
the  wages  and  the  work  hours  of  persons 
employed  (directly  or  through  the 
agency  of  a  contractor)  by  the  State,  or 
by  any  county,  city  or  village. — The 
Civic  Federation  has  averted  a  strike 
that  threatened  to  involve  50,000  men 
employed  in  paper  mills.  Senator  Hanna 
has  completed  the  Federation's  Concilia- 
tion Committee  by  appointing  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  Bishop  Potter,  Franklin 
McVeagh,  John  Mitchell  (President  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers),  F.  B.  Sar- 
gent (Grand  Master  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen),  James  Duncan  (Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Labor),  Mar- 
cus M.  Marks  (President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Clothing  Manufacturers),  W. 
H.  Pfahler  (stove  manufacturer),  and 
President  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  Hanna  and 
Messrs.  Gompers,  Straus,  Moore  and 
Easley  are  members  because  they  are 
officers  of  the  Executive  Committee. — 
Several  cases  of  punishment  by  the 
courts,  in  connection  with  recent  strikes, 
are  reported.  At  Norfolk,  J.  W.  Jenkins 
has  been  sentenced  by  a  jury  to  two  years 
in  the  penitentiary  for  obstructing  street 
cars.  In  Boston,  State  Organizer  Buck- 
ley, of  the  Teamsters'  Union,  gets  six 
months  for  assault  upon  a  union  team- 
ster who  declined  to  go  on  strike.  In 
New  Jersey  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
confirmed  the  jail  sentences  and  fines  of 
the  striking  silk  weavers  at  Paterson. — 
A  remarkable  exhibition  of  unionism  is 
reported  from  Trenton.  In  a  funeral 
procession  there  last  week  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  driver  on  one  of  the 
carriages  was  not  a  member  of  the  driv- 
ers' union.    Thereupon  the  union  drivers 
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threatened  to  stop  the  procession  and 
take  their  carriages  away  if  he  should 
not  be  dismissed.  He  was  ordered  to  de- 
part, and  the  occupants  of  his  carriage 
walked  to  the  cemetery.  It  was  expected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  anthracite  miners'  conven- 
tion would  be  intrusted  to  a  committee. 
All  danger  of  a  general  strike  of  the 
144,000  miners  had  not  been  averted. 
In  Lowell  the  mill  owners  have  met  with 
a  positive  refusal  the  demand  of  their 
16,000  employees  for  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  in  wages. 

In  both  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  the  revolu- 
tions are  still  in  an  active  state,  tho  there 
have  been  no  very  large  battles  to  re- 
port. In  Colombia  both  sides  have 
agreed  to  make  the  route  from  Panama 
to  Colon  a  neutral  zone  because  of  the 
fear  of  ofifending  the  United  States,  who 
guarantee  an  open  transit  across  the 
isthmus.  The  insurgents,  however,  are 
massing  themselves  near  Bogota,  the 
capital  of  Colombia,  which  is  really  the 
strategic  point  for  whoever  is  in  control 
of  the  republic. — In  Venezuela  the  revo- 
lutionists are  a  little  more  active.  Gen- 
eral Matos,  their  leader,  has  established 
himself  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  from 
whence  for  the  moment  he  is  directing 
the  revolution.  He  has  bought  a  small 
British  steamship,  christened  it  "  Liberta- 
dor  "  (alias  other  names  as  the  occasion 
may  demand),  and  has  been  harassing 
the  Venezuelan  coast.  His  boat  has  al- 
ready landed  ammunition  and  arms  at 
various  points  along  the  shore  and  has 
sunk  one  of  the  Venezuelan  gunboats. 
The  "  Libertador  "  is  the  thorn  in  Presi- 
dent Castro's  flesh,  for  she  is  faster  than 
any  boat  he  has,  and  can  fire  her  shot  and 
slip  awaybefore  she  can  be  captured.  We 
hear  on  every  hand  that  President  Castro 
cannot  remain  in  control  much  longer. 
The  dissatisfaction  with  his  dictatorship 
is  intense  among  all  classes  of  people. 
He  has,  however,  been  able  to  get  France 
to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  him 
by  immense  concessions  on  his  part.  The 
trouble  with  Germany,  too,  it  is  said,  may 
be  settled  amicably,  without  Emperor 
William  being  compelled  to  seize  the 
customs  house  at  the  port  of  La  Guayra. 
There  seems  to  be  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany, 
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however,  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
this  dispute,  for  the  German  fleet  is  in 
Venezuelan  waters  and  so  is  Admiral 
Higginson  with  four  of  our  best  battle- 
ships, to  watch  what  is  going  on.  The 
Argentina-Chilean  boundary  dispute, 
which  nearly  brought  the  two  countries 
to  war,  has  at  last  been  amicably  settled 
by  a  concession  on  the  part  of  Argentina 
concerning  the  regulation  of  the  police 
service  in  the  disputed  Andes  territory. 
— It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new 
President  of  Chile,  Signor  Riesco,  is  be- 
ing reviled  on  all  sides  for  not  living  up 
to  his  ante-election  pledges.  It  seems 
that  Chile  is  now  governed  by  an  oligar- 
chy consisting  of  six  very  powerful 
families.  As  all  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country  are  monopolized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  these  families  are  in 
every  important  position  in  the  army, 
navy,  diplomatic  service,  the  departments 
and  post  office,  it  readily  follows  that 
these  families  own  the  nation.  President 
Riesco  promised  before  his  election  that 
he  would  take  away  from  these  families 
many  of  their  privileges,  but  his  appoint- 
ments to  the  important  post  of  new 
Minister  to  Washington  and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan-American  Congress 
were  given  to  the  most  conservative  of 
these  very  families. — At  Corinto,  Nicar- 
agua, the  other  day  a  very  important  arbi- 
tration treaty  was  signed  by  all  the  Cen- 
tral American  States  except  Guatemala, 
— which,  however,  subsequently  signed 
it.  The  treaty  is  composed  of  eighteen 
articles  and  establishes  the  principle  of 
compulsory  arbitration  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  every  possible  difficulty  arising 
among  the  five  little  republics.  Some  of 
the  important  provisions  are  the  right 
of  any  republic  to  tender  its  good  offices 
to  the  governments  in  discord ;  the  court 
is  to  convene  and  the  decision  to  be  ren- 
dered within  twenty-five  days  after  its 
sitting,  and  difficulties  arising  through 
boundary  disagreements  may  be  submit- 
ted to  a  foreign  arbitrator  of  American 
nationality,  and  the  States  in  conflict  are 
to  refrain  from  hostile  acts  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  award. 

D    ,.         ^    The  Irish  element  in  Parlia- 
Parhament  ,  ,  , 

ment     has     caused     another 

scene  of  extraordinary  excitement.     On 

March    20th    Sir  Henry   Campbell-Ran- 

nerman,    the    Liberal    leader,    made    a 


strong  speech  in  which  he  rebuked  the 
Government    for    withholding    informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  South  Africa,  and  deprecated  the  fact 
that  any  one  who  ventured  to  impugn 
the  policy  of  the  Government  did  so  at 
the  risk  of  personal  insult.-    Any  one,  he 
said,  who  spoke  against  the  war  in  South 
Africa  was   taunted  with   being  a  pro- 
Boer.  He  resented  as  a  malignant  slander, 
got  up  for  party  purposes,  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  made  by  the  leader  of  the 
House,  that  a  demand  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  Government  contracts  was  equivalent 
to  reinforcing  the  Boers  with  5,000  men. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  to  Sir  Henry's 
speech  with  considerable  bitterness.    He 
characterized   as   offensive    Sir   Henry's 
statement  that  when  he  made  an  inquiry 
he  met  with  malignant  slander.     On  the 
contrary,  Mr.   Chamberlain  accused  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  of  losing  no  op- 
portunity of  malignantly  slandering  his 
countrymen.     Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech 
caused  great  excitement  in   Parliament, 
and  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Gully,  attempted 
to  calm  the  tempest  by  ruling  the  words 
"malignant  slander  "  as  unparliamentary, 
whereupon   both   Mr.    Chamberlain   and 
Sir   Henry    Campbell-Bannerman    with- 
drew the  expression.     Mr.  Chamberlain 
then  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  Boers 
fighting  on  the  British  side.    At  this  Mr. 
John  Dillon,  leader  of  the  Nationalists, 
cried  out  loudly,  "  They  are  traitors !  ** 
to  which   Mr.   Chamberlain  quickly  re- 
torted, "  The  honorable  gentleman  is  a 
good   judge   of    traitors."      Mr.    Dillon 
arose  to  his  feet  amid  great  uproar  and 
remained  standing,  white  with  passion, 
until    silence    was    restored.      He    then 
asked  the  Speaker's  ruling  on  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's words,  and  on  receiving  a  reply 
unsatisfactory  to  himself,  said  with  de- 
liberation,  "  Then   I   desire  to  say  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Chamber- 
lain] is  a  damned  liar."     There  was  an 
absolute   silence   and  the    Speaker   said, 
"  I   call  upon    you    to    withdraw    your 
words."     Mr.  Dillon  declined  to  do  so. 
The    Speaker   then   named    him    to   the 
House,  as  the  saying  is,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
moved  his  suspension,  the  motion  being 
carried  by  a  vote  of  248  against  48.     As 
he  left  the  House  he  was  loudly  cheered 
by  the  Nationalist  members  and  has  since 
been  made  a  lion  of  by  the  party  for  his 
reputed  heroism. 
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Trade  ahd  Sport  ^  desperate  battle  is 
in  England  ^^^S^"? ,  between  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  Great  Britain  and  the  Ogden 
Tobacco  Company,  which  represents  in 
England  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. The  Imperial  Company  has  been 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  crush  the  Amer- 
ican concern,  and  to  prevent  it  from  get- 
ting a  hold  on  the  British  trade  by  boy- 
cotting all  retailers  who  deal  with  it.  In 
furtherance  of  this  plan  it  announced  its 
intention  of  distributing  an  annual  bonus 
of  i50,ooo  among  retail  dealers  who 
would  join  the  boycott.  Now  Ogden's 
has  come  out  with  a  counter  proposition, 
promising  to  give  their  entire  net  profit 
and  f 200,000  annually  for  the  next  four 
years  as  a  bonus  to  their  customers.  They 
have  sent  out  10,000  telegrams  from  their 
headquarters  in  Liverpool  announcing 
their  offer  to  every  retail  dealer  in  Eng- 
land. At  present  it  looks  as  if  the  Amer- 
ican concern  had  come  out  ahead.  Meet- 
ings of  tobacconists  in  London  and  else- 
where have  denounced  the  attempt  of  the 
Imperial  Company  to  establish  a  boycott, 
and  have  accepted  the  Ogden's  offer. 
The  Imperial  Company  has  issued  a 
manifesto  pointing  to  what  happened  in 
Canada  as  an  illustration  of  the  policy  of 
the  American  Company,  and  declaring 
that  so  long  as  a  customer  does  not  dis- 
play in  his  shop  window  the  goods  of 
Ogden's  or  of  any  other  American  con- 
cern, "  we  will  not  exercise  our  power  of 
prohibition  without  giving  three  months' 
notice." — The  annual  sporting  contests 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
come  off,  and  each  university  has  scored 
a  victory.  March  21st  the  field  sports 
were  held  at  Queen's  Club,  and  Oxford 
won  in  five  out  of  the  nine  events.  Coe, 
an  American  studying  at  Oxford,  cap- 
tured the  shot-put  (43  feet  8  inches)  and 
the  hammer-throw  (in  feet  10  inches), 
'i'he  next  day  Cambridge  had  her  turn 
and  beat  Oxford  easily  in  the  boat  race. 
The  betting  had  run  heavily  against  Ox- 
ford for  some  time,  and  matters  were 
made  worse  for  her  when  Cambridge  won 
Ih?  toss  and  got  the  advantage  of  station. 
The  Light  Blues  (Cambridge)  pulled  an 
average  stroke  of  36  to  the  minute,  and 
kept  the  lead  comfortably  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  Oxford  stroke  was  slower 
for  the  most  part,  but  at  one  place,  as  they 
passed  under  Hammersmith  Bridge,  they 


quickened  to  37.  The  spurt  seemed  to 
take  the  life  out  of  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately dropped  to  a  stroke  of  32.  The 
umpire  gave  the  time  as  19 :  09,  only  36 
seconds  under  the  record.  In  the  Ox- 
ford boat  were  two  Americans,  the  sons 
of  Mr.  John  G.  Milburn,  at  whose  home, 
in  Buffalo,  President  McKinley  died. 

The  Russo-French     FoUowing  the  agree- 

.,,.  ment    between    Eng- 

AUiance  ,        ,  ,     ,-  ® 

land    and    Japan    an 

alliance  is  announced  between  Russia 
and  France  in  regard  to  Oriental  mat- 
ters. The  text  has  now  been  published 
of  a  conjoint  declaration  sent  out  by 
these  two  Governments  on  March  i6th 
to  the  Austrian,  Belgian,  British,  Ameri- 
can, Spanish,  German,  Italian,  Dutch, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Governments.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

"  The  allied  Russo-French  Governments  are 
wholly  pleased  to  discern  that  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese convention  supports  the  essential  princi- 
ples which,  according  to  the  reiterated  state- 
ment of  France  and  Russia,  constituted  and 
still  constitute  the  foundation  of  their  policy. 
Both  Governments  believe  that  the  support  of 
these  principles  is  also  a  guaranty  of  their  in- 
terests in  the  Far  East.  They  are  compelled, 
however,  not  to  lose  from  view  the  possibly 
inimical  action  of  other  Powers,  or  a  repetition 
of  disorders  in  China,  possibly  impairing 
China's  integrity  and  free  development  to  the 
detriment  of  their  reciprocal  interests.  They 
therefore  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
take  measures  to  defend  these  interests." 

In  publishing  this  note  the  official  press 
of  St.  Petersburg  declares  that  Russia 
received  with  perfect  calm  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement. 
The  principles,  it  declares,  which  have 
guided  Russian  policy  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disturbances  in  China  remain, 
and  will  remain,  invariable.  Russia  in- 
sists on  the  maintenance  of  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  China,  a  friendly 
neighboring  country,  as  well  as  that  of 
Korea.  Russia  desires  the  preservation 
of  the  status  quo  and  general  peace  in 
the  Far  East  by  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Siberian  Railroad,  together  with 
its  branch  line  through  Manchuria,  to- 
ward a  port  always  ice  free.  In  Paris, 
the  Temps,  the  organ  of  the  French  For- 
eign Office,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  expression  "  allied  Govern- 
ments "  is  here  used  for  the  first  time  in 
international  politics,  and  that  now  the 
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oft-proclaimed  alliance  may  be  seen  in 
action.  In  the  Senate  M.  Delcasse,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  declared  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Anglo-Japanese  agree- 
ment at  which  France  need  take  um- 
brage. France  also  made  the  integrity 
of  China  the  basis  of  her  policy.  He 
added  that  everybody  now  recognized  the 
necessity  of  alliances. 

j^^jj^  A  belated  report  of  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Miller,  our  consul  at  New- 
Chwang,  gives  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  Russian  seaport  Dalny,  some 
description  of  which  has  already  been 
printed  in  The  Independent.  This 
port,  which  the  Russians  are  building  by 
an  edict  of  the  Czar,  is  on  the  east  coast 
of  Manchuria  on  a  harbor  which,  it  is 
said,  is  large  enough  and  deep  enough  to 
accommodate  the  whole  import  trade  of 
China.  Stone  piers  are  being  run  out 
which  vary  from  sixty  to  several  hundred 
feet  in  width,  and  in  length  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  half  mile.  They  are  built  of 
great  blocks  of  stone  weighing  from 
twenty  to  fifty  tons.  The  port  is  to  be 
absolutely  free,  and  even  the  moderate 
rates  of  Chinese  customs  will  not  be 
charged  on  imports  or  exports.  It  is 
open  to  people  of  all  countries  equally. 
Russia  intends  to  spend  something  over 
$18,000,000  on  this  enterprise,  and  in 
Manchuria,  where  labor  may  be  had  for 
a  few  cents  a  day,  this  sum  of  money 
means  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  simple  an4  con- 
venient. About  a  great  auction  house  in 
the  commercial  quarters  are  arranged  cir- 
cularly ten  buildings  for  banks  and  va- 
rious offices,  which  are  to  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  city's  commerce.  The  Chi- 
nese resident  district  is  separated  from 
the  European,  and  in  both  parts  of  the 
town  the  streets  are  made  to  radiate  con- 
veniently from  centers.  Every  possible 
help  to  commerce  is  being  introduced,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests. 
School  houses  and  parks  are  included  in 
Ihe  city  plans;  and  about  three  miles  to 
the  southeast,  a  pleasant  summer  resort  is 
being  laid  out  on  an  excellent  stretch  of 
sea  beach.  The  city  is  to  be  managed  by 
a  council  to  be  elected  by  the  rate  payers. 
Two  members  of  the  council  must  be 
Russian  subjects,  and  not  more  than  two 
Chinese  or  Japanese  can  hold  office  at  the 


same  time.  Otherwise  the  government 
of  the  city  is  of  the  most  liberal  sort — at 
least,  such  is  the  promulgation — altho  in 
practice  the  Russian  methods  of  bureau- 
cracy will  probably  make  themselves  felt. 
Dalny  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road stretching  across  Asia  and  Europe 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  fare  between  these  places  will  not  ex- 
ceed 150  rubles — that  is,  about  ^77. 

_,  .  It  is  not  easy  to  get  any  clear 

idea  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Southern  China — it  never  is  easy  to  learn 
what  the  Chinese  are  doing — but  the  in- 
dications are  that  a  rebellion  of  pretty 
serious  dimensions  is  stirring  in  the 
Anam  region.  From  Hong  Kong  the  re- 
port comes  that  the  rebels  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  continue  to  defeat  the  im- 
perial troops  overwhelmingly.  General 
Ma  and  Marshal  Su  declare  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppress  the  uprising  with 
the  troops  at  their  disposal,  and  the  Vice- 
roy of  Canton  has  sent  a  request  for 
reinforcements.  Meanwhile  the  imperial 
forces  have  been  beaten  at  Sek-Shing, 
in  Quang-Tung  Province,  and  at  Popak, 
in  Kiang-Se  Province.  The  rebels  have 
captured  several  important  cities.  A 
later  report  (March  21st)  states  that  the 
Viceroy  of  Canton  has  received  tele- 
grams from  Lung-Chan,  on  the  Anam 
border,  announcing  the  desertion  of  the 
whole  of  Marshal  Su's  forces  to  the  rebel 
army.  This,  if  true,  means  the  accession 
of  20,000  men,  foreign  armed  and  for- 
eign drilled,  to  the  revolutionists.  On 
the  next  day  came  the  report  that  the 
rebels  had  captured  the  prefectural  town 
of  Kamchou,  in  the  Province  of  Quang- 
Tung,  and  seized  the  arsenal  and  grana- 
ries. The  mandarins  of  the  garrison  fled 
and  appealed  to  Canton  for  reinforce- 
ments, but  the  Viceroy  replied  that  it 
was  impossible  to  deplete  any  further  the 
Canton  garrison. — From  Northern  China 
the  news  is  of  a  better  nature.  The  de- 
mands of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  in 
Manchuria  have  been  suspended  since 
the  United  States  note  and  the  protests 
of  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  Russia 
promises  to  withdraw  the  last  of  her 
troops  from  the  province  within  eighteen 
months,  only  with  the  proviso  added, 
"  if  the  state  of  the  country  permits." 
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By  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster 

Ex-Secretary  of  State 


I  HAVE  been  asked  by  The  Independ- 
ent to  respond  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  "  Suppose  that  a  single  European 
Power  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
Continental  Powers  should  be  at  war 
with  England  and  should  be  able  to  de- 
feat the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  of 
England  and  take  possession  of  Eng- 
land's North  American  territory — such 
as  Halifax  or  the  Bermudas — under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  would  the  United 
States  be  obliged  to  become  the  ally  of 
England  to  prevent  this  acquisition  of 
territory  in  the  case  either  of  permanent 
or  temporary  occupation?" 

2.  "  It  looks  now  as  though  the  New- 
foundland question  was  to  be  decided 
between  England  and  France,  and  that 
in  the  settlement  of  this  question  Eng- 
land would  obtain  from  France  the  is- 
land of  Miquelon.  What  would  be  the 
course  of  the  United  States  in  this 
event  ?  " 

It  is  always  perilous  to  venture  an 
opinion  on  hypothetical  cases.  Judicial 
tribunals  and  departments  of  govern- 
ment usually  decline  to  pass  upon  them. 
Possibly  it  would  be  the  part  of  pru- 
dence if  I  should  follow  such  worthy 
examples.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
questions  afford  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect what  I  regard  as  a  misapprehension 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  to  recall  to  the  readers  of  The  In- 
dependent the  attitude  of  our  public  men 
respecting  our  relations  to  Canada. 

The  famous  doctrine,  which  has  be- 
come not  only  a  recognized  policy  of  our 
Government,  but  is  being  accepted  as 
such  by  the  great  Powers  of  the  world, 
is  not  a  hard  and  fast  rule  of  conduct 
which  must  be  inflexibly  followed  and  en- 
forced on  all  occasions  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Very  soon  after  it  was 
promulgated  by  President  Monroe  it  be- 
came the  subject  of  very  thorough  con- 
sideration and  discussion  at  the  hands  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  the  men 
who  during  the  middle  period  of  our  his- 


tory guided  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  question  arose  in  1826  upon 
the  proposition  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Panama  Congress,  which  contemplated 
an  armed  combination  to  resist  possible 
European  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  American  republics.  Among  the  par- 
ticipants in  this  discussion  were  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams,  the  real  author 
of  the  Doctrine,  Henry  Clay  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  such  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  as  Calhoun,  Web- 
ster, Van  Buren,  Polk,  Benton,  Buchan- 
an, Hayne,  Randolph  and  Dickerson.  Af- 
ter months  of  animated  debate  there  was 
evolved  from  the  House  a  resolution,  ex- 
pressive of  the  prevailing  view,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
United  States  .  .  .  ought  not  to  form  any 
alliance  .  .  .  with  any  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics ;  nor  ought  they  to  become  par- 
ties with  them  ...  to  any  joint  declaration 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  interference 
of  any  of  the  European  Powers  with  their 
independence  or  form  of  government,  or  to 
any  compact  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
colonization  upon  the  continents  of  America, 
but  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
be  left  free  to  act,  in  any  crisis,  in  such  man- 
ner as  their  feelings  of  friendship  toward 
those  republics  or  as  their  honor  and  policy 
may  at  the  time  dictate." 

We  may  more  freely  ascertain  the  cir- 
cumstances under  wnich  the  doctrine 
may  be  applied  by  a  brief  citation  of 
cases.  In  1848  President  Polk  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  him  to  occupy  the 
State  of  Yucatan,  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  European 
Powers.  No  action  was  taken  on  the 
subject,  as  there  was  no  indication  of  a 
design  to  seize  the  peninsula.  As  early 
as  1862  it  became  apparent  that  the 
French  Emperor  had  determined  to  over- 
throw the  republican  government  in 
Mexico.  His  act  was  the  most  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  his- 
tory. But  our  Government  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  Civil  War,  with  its 
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resources  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  it  al- 
lowed four  years  to  pass  before  it  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the 
movements  of  the  French  army.  When 
action  was  taken  it  was  not  by  an  armed 
force,  but  by  a  diplomatic  note  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Paris,  which  was  ef- 
fective. In  a  time  of  profound  peace 
President  Cleveland  startled  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  by  a  message 
to  Congress  in  1895,  which  made  it  ap- 
parent that  he  had  resolved  to  stop  by 
force,  if  necessary,  the  encroachments 
of  Great  Britain  upon  the  territory  of 
Venezuela.  And  Congress  promptly  in- 
dorsed his  resolution. 

These  varied  instances  show  that  our 
Government  determines  for  itself  the 
times  and  circumstances  under  which  it 
will  invoke  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
may  withhold  action  under  the  most  fla- 
grant conditions,  and  it  may  promptly 
act  when  the  danger  does  not  seem  to  be 
imminent  and  when  we  are  very  remotely 
interested.  But  to  answer  the  questions 
of  The  Independent,  another  factor  is 
to  l)e  considered — the  attitude  of  our 
public  men  respecting  the  future  of 
Canada. 

From  the  foundation  of  our  Govern- 
ment our  leading  statesmen  have  looked 
forward  to  its  ultimate  union  with  the 
United  States.  When  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  revolted  colonies  were 
about  to  enter  upon  negotiations  with 
the  mother  country  for  peace  and  inde- 
pendence, Dr.  Franklin  su1)mitted  a  pre- 
liminary paper  to  the  British  Ministry,  in 
which  he  proposed  that  the  treaty  to  be 
agreed  upon  should  embrace  the  cession 
of  Canada  and  its  incorporation  into  our 
Union,  which  he  said  would  be  the  surety 
"  of  a  durable  peace  and  a  sweet  recon- 
ciliation." John  Adams  declared  that 
"  so  long  as  Great  Britain  .shall  have 
Canada  ...  so  long  will  Great 
Britain  be  the  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  let  her  disguise  it  as  much  as  she 
will."  Quotations  of  a  similar  character 
might  be  made  from  the  utterances  of 
statesmen  all  through  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

This  sentiment  was  especially  promi- 
nent after  the  close  of  our  Civil  War, 
when  the  inconvenience  was  sorely  felt 
of  having  on  our  northern  border  a 
neighbor  not  in  sympathy  with  us  in  the 
time  of  our  distress  and  danger.    We  lost 


the  opportunity  of  confining  the  British 
possessions  to  the  Atlantic,  when,  in 
1846,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon 
dispute,  we  recognized  British  territorial 
rights  on  the  Pacific,  made  of  Canada  a 
continental  Power,  and  largely  increased 
its  value  to  the  British  Empire.  Secre- 
tary Seward  sought  to  correct  this  mis- 
take as  far  as  possible  by  the  acquisition 
of  Alaska,  having  in  view,  as  he  said, 
the  political  union  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States,  which  he  regarded  as  its 
manifest  destiny.  During  the  discussion 
of  the  "  Alabama  claims,"  the  annexation 
of  Canada  to  the  Union  as  a  method  of 
settlement  with  Great  Britain  was  offi- 
ciall\'  and  publicly  considered.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  was  an  ardent 
advocate  not  only  of  this  method,  but  he 
also  coupled  with  it  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  flag  from  all  North  America, 
including  its  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  1869  he  announced  in  a  public 
convention  that  the  acquisition  of  Canada 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
party.  Its  acquisition,  in  satisfaction  of 
our  grievances  against  Great  Britain, 
was  al^out  the  same  time  advocated  by 
President  Grant,  and  it  was  made  the 
subject  of  conferences  between  Secretary 
Fish  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  who 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  England  did 
not  wish  to  keep  Canada,  but  could  not 
part  with  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
population. 

Afl^airs  have  changed  materially  since 
that  day.  The  recrudescence  of  the 
monarchical  and  ini])erial  spirit  in  Can- 
ada, following  the  courtship  of  its  pul^lic 
men  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  the  serv- 
ice of  its  soldiers  in  South  Africa,  has 
smothered  all  desire  in  the  Dominion  for 
union  with  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
there  never  has  existed  in  that  country 
any  marked  sentiment  in  favor  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  expectation  lias  been 
entertained  by  our  statesmen  of  its  ulti- 
mate absor])tion,  and  recent  events  in  our 
liistorv  have  not  tended  to  diminish  that 
expectation. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  as  improbable  that  the  United 
States  would  feel  called  upon  to  come 
to  the  material  support  of  Great  Britain 
in  a  struggle  to  retain  her  hold  upon  Can- 
ada in  a  war  with  one  or  more  European 
Powers.     With  tlu^  latitude  exercised  in 
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the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
our  Government  niii^ht  consider  the  oc- 
casion a  fav()ral)le  one  to  treat  with  (ireat 
Britain  for  the  withdrawal  of  its  sover- 
eignty from  the  Dominion,  and  in  that 
case  we  mij^ht  well  give  our  guarantee 
that  such  sovereignty  should  not  he  ex- 
ercised by  any  other  European  Power. 
I  think  it  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  such 
Power  would  be  permitted  with  our  con- 
sent permanently  to  hold  Halifax  or  the 
Bermudas. 

The  second  question  propounded  by 
The  Independent  is  not  so  complex. 
We  have  recently  ratified  a  treaty  for 
the  annexation  of  the  Danish  West 
Fndies,  for  two  reasons — because  they 
were  useful  to  us  in  a  military  and  com- 
mercial way,  and  because  we  were  un- 
willing that  Denmark  should  sell  thcni 
to  anv  other  European  Power.  The 
grou])  of  little  fishing  islands  of  Miquc- 
lon  lie  within  the  area  of  British  domin- 
ion, and  their  transfer  from  France  to 
Euirland  would  not  have  the  slitjhtest  ef- 


fect upon  the  future  destinies  of  Ameri- 
can territory.  The  population  is  too  in- 
significant to  become  independent,  and  no 
one  would  think  of  annexing  them  to 
the  United  States.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  a  project  was  planned  to  in- 
vade Canada  with  a  large  French  army 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  When  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  Washington, 
he  remonstrated  with  Congress,  and 
caused  it  to  be  abandoned.  One  of  his 
objections  was  that  if  a  French  army  se- 
cured a  foothold  at  Quebec,  when  peace 
came  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  it  with- 
drawn, and  he  preferred  to  have  the 
English  as  our  northern  neighbors.  The 
feeling  of  Washington  has  come  down  to 
this  day,  and  the  judgment  of  our  people 
will,  I  think,  be  that  no  serious  violence 
will  be  done  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  if 
the  long  standing  fishing  dispute  between 
F'rance  and  England  can  be  settled  by  the 
transfer  of  this  little  group  of  islands  to 
British  jurisdiction. 

Washington     D    C 


In    the    Bosom    of    Hermon 

By  Frederick  J.    Bliss,    Ph.D. 

Explorer  to  the  Palestink  Exploration  Fund 


Tlll'.RI':  is  a  deep  cleft,  miles  in 
length,  steep,  craggy,  winding, 
which  cuts  its  way  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  splendid  mass  of  Flermon. 
It  was  five  o'clock  of  a  day  in  late  Sep- 
tember when  we  entered  this  cleft,  leav- 
ing behind  the  squalid  village  of  Hibbe- 
riyeh,  where  the  mean,  shapeless  huts 
contrast  with  the  grace  and  lightness  of 
the  little  ruined  Greek  temple. 

We  were  alone,  my  father  and  I,  and 
we  hoped  that  our  mules  and  servants 
were  already  in  camp  at  Shib'a,  a  village 
which  we  believed  to  be  about  an  hour  up 
the  gorge.  We  had  all  left  a  village  of 
the  Lebanon  at  about  7  a.m.,  but  the 
mules  had  taken  the  easy  route,  while  we 
horsemen  had  made  detours.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gorge  dashed  a  mountain 
stream,  bordered  here  and  there  with 
great  walnut  trees.  Our  path  kept  now 
on  one  rocky  side,  now  on  the  other,  now 
high  above  the  torrent,  and  now  plunging 
down  to  cross  it  b\-  a   ford.     On  either 


side  the  clifif-like  liills  lowered  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet,  embossed  with  blue  lime- 
stcjne  rocks,  in  gigantic  incrustation, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  wild  scrub 
oaks.  Again  the  limestone  took  the 
forms  of  drifted  snow,  wreathed  and 
tossed  by  the  wind. 

Where  was  Shib'a?  We  had  ridden 
for  an  hour,  and  the  gorge  had  lost  none 
of  its  wildness.  No  signs  of  cultivation 
aj^peared.  Sunset  came  on,  deep  shad- 
ows settled  in  the  gorge,  the  rapid  twi- 
light soon  faded  and  we  rode  on  in  the 
gathering  dusk,  straining  our  eyes  at 
every  turn  of  the  valley  for  a  light  ahead. 
We  dropped  the  reins  and  the  horses 
picked  their  way  along  the  rocky  path. 
Once  it  descended  to  the  stream,  and 
l)assed  under  the  walnut  trees  where' the 
darkness  was  complete.  Once  it  seemed 
to  come  to  an  end  in  front  of  a  deafening 
waterfall,  where  the  foam  and  spray 
sliowed  white.  Tt  was  the  water,  bursting 
troni  a  mill.     After   groping   about    we 
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found  the  path  ascending  to  the  left. 
Presently  we  heard  a  cry.  We  drew  up. 
It  seemed  to  come  from  over  the  stream, 
and  to  say  in  Arabic,  "  Come  back,  come 
back."  "It  is  the  muleteers!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Call  to  them,"  said  my  fa- 
ther, and  I  called  "  Come  and  show  us  the 
way;  we  can't  cross  the  stream." 

"  Come  back,  come  back,"  said  the 
voice,  in  the  same  tone.  Again  I  shouted. 
Again  the  voice  answered  and  still  again 
and  always  the  same  thing,  till  at  last  I 


water,  we  saw  a  light,  high  on  the  cliff 
to  the  left.  This  time  our  cry  was  an- 
swered in  speech  of  unmistakable  articu- 
lation, and  choosing  an  appeal  that  might 
reach  the  heart  of  Christian,  Moslem, 
Jew  or  Druze,  I  called :  "  For  the  love  of 
God,  come  down  and  show  us  the  way." 
A  figure  hurried" down  the  hill,  we  turned, 
and  taking  the  other  fork,  followed  our 
guide  through  the  village,  and  on  to  the 
place  of  encampment,  higher  up  in  the 
valley.     Demoralization      was      reigning 
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detected  a  slight  quaver  in  it.  For  a  sec- 
ond my  father  and  I  gazed  toward  each 
other  through  the  darkness;  then  we 
burst  into  a  laugh.  For  five  minutes  I  had 
been  pleading  and  arguing  with  an  owl ! 

Still  no  Shib'a.  Our  progress  was,  of 
course,  very  slow.  Once  we  were  re- 
lieved to  hear  the  shouts  of  children. 
However  we  did  not  call  to  them,  and  it 
was  quite  as  well.  They  were  not  owls ; 
they  were  jackals.  At  last,  when  hunger 
and  cold  and  fatigue  were  beginning  to 
tell  on  both  horse  and  rider,  and  when  the 
path,  which  had  forked  bewildcringly 
a  few  moments  before,  again  ended  in  the 


among  the  servants,  who  had  taken 
for  granted  we  were  not  coming, 
but  within  an  hour  the  tent  was  up. 
and  we  were  enjoying  a  meal  well  earned, 
while  outside  the  horses  munched  their 
barley  with  a  deep  satisfaction. 

The  morning's  sunlight  revealed  the 
surroundings,  which  had  been  mysterious 
enough  the  night  before.  We  were  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  village,  and  the 
valley  here  was  broad,  tho  forking  a  little 
above.  Altho  shut  in  by  the  spires  of 
Hcrnion,  we  had  a  sense  of  extreme  loft- 
iness and  airiness.  The  part  of  the  val- 
ley which  forked  to  the  right  ascended 
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rapidly  and  seemed  soon  to  come  to  an 
end  against  the  backbone  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  towered  in  splendor  to  the 
East.  The  limestone  spires  were  dotted 
with  oaks,  the  hill  slopes  spread  over  with 
vines,  and  along  the  rushing  brook  bright 
green  walnut  trees  stretched  a  generous 
shade.  '  There  were  fields  planted  with 
corn  and  tobacco.  But  in  general  it  was 
an  open  view. 

It  was  Friday  and  we  rested  quietly  in 
camp,  making  acquaintance  with  our 
neighbors.  In  harvest  time  the  well-to- 
do  natives  of  Shib'a  leave  their  houses 
and  camp  out  in  huts  and  booths.  Near 
our  tent  one  of  the  wealthiest  fam- 
ilies were  camping.  The  head  of  the 
house  was  evidently  the  grandmother,  a 
dignified  matron,  with  portly  bearing  and 
splendid  set  head.  Altho  a  Mohamme- 
dan, she  kept  her  face  uncovered,  cordial- 
ly received  our  call  and  promptly  re- 
turned it,  chatting  with  us  and  drinking 
tea  with  perfect  freedom.  You  could  see 
easily  she  was  an  aristocrat.  She  had  the 
noble  air.  Her  blue  veil,  bound  to  her 
forehead  by  a  fillet,  fell  behind  and 
around  her.  I  think  her  husband  was 
there  also,  but  my  uncertainty  may  be 
taken  as  an  index  of  his  importance  in 
the  vicinage.  From  her  little  booth  she 
regulated  the  varied  work.  One  son  took 
care  of  the  cows  and  goats.  Another 
drove  the  patient  ox  around  the  golden 
circle  of  the  threshing  floor.  Cornfields, 
vineyards,  tobacco,  must  all  be  looked 
after.  Cheese  must  be  made.  Loads  of 
wood  and  fagots  must  be  got  from  the 
oak  forests.  An  income  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  a  year  constituted 
this  lady  a  plutocrat  of  Shib'a.  She 
brought  her  grandchildren  when  she 
called  and  proudly  listened  while  the  eld- 
est sang  a  hymn  he  had  learned  at  the 
Mission  School,  but  it  was  evidently  a 
grievance  that  his  prize  was  a  hymn- 
book,  not  an  arithmetic.  Hassan,  her 
youthful  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  was  her 
favorite.  He  was  to  be  married  in  a  few 
days. 

We  strolled  down  the  gorge  below  the 
village,  and  tried  to  recognize  in  the 
cheerful,  peaceful  sunlight  the  grim 
scenes  of  our  belated  wanderings.  Here 
was  the  gushing  mill,  there  the  distress- 
ing fork ;  but  the  owl  and  the  jackals 
were  in  hiding.  In  the  village  itself  we 
saw  many  signs  of  industry.    We  found 


the  people  sturdy  and  athletic,  well- 
shaped  and  with  regular  features.  They 
all  bore  a  certain  family  resemblance, 
as  if  thinking  the  same  thoughts  and  do- 
ing the  same  things  had  unified  the  type. 
There  were  two  curious  exceptions.  One 
was  a  muleteer.  He  had  traveled  far — to 
Jerusalem,  to  Damascus,  to  the  sea  coast. 
He  had  lost  the  Shib'a  look  and  might  be 
from  anywhere.  A  roving  air,  an  expres- 
sion of  varied  intelligence,  marked  him 
the  cosmopolitan.  The  other  exception 
was  a  lad  trained  in  the  Mission  School 
at  Sidon.  He,  too,  no  longer  represented 
Shib'a.  An  academy  training  had  ef- 
faced everything  typical. 

Shib'a's  contact  with  nature  is  direct. 

How  easily  could  she  live  were  she  cut 
oflf  from  the  rest  of  the  world !  The  ax 
resounding  on  the  hillside  tells  of  the 
wood  that  is  sought  for  fuel  and  car- 
pentry. Her  fields  produce  grain,  and 
her  mills  grind  it  into  flour.  Her  trees 
and  gardens  furnish  nuts,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. From  the  vineyards  come  grapes, 
raisins  and  treacle.  From  the  flocks, 
meat,  mild  cheese,  wool  and  hair.  Her 
own  rocks  give  stone  for  house  and 
church.  Her  children  make  shoes,  weave 
cloth,  and  manufacture  (by  hand  loom) 
the  warm  black  cloaks  of  goat's  hair. 
Send  her  a  little  iron  for  implements, 
some  articles  of  wear,  a  bit  of  salt  and 
sugar,  she  will  return  you  charcoal,  to- 
bacco and  walnuts,  and  then  take  care  of 
herself. 

But  the  struggle  is  a  hard  one.  Na- 
ture sometimes  resists  most  actively.  As 
we  lay  in  the  tent  at  night  we  often  heard 
a  sudden  shot,  reverberating  from  hill  to 
hill.  Then  rose  cries  and  shoutings,  with 
rattling  of  tins  and  beatings  of  sticks  on 
stones.  Bruin  is  abroad  and  there  is  no 
sleep  for  the  vineyard  keepers !  He  loves 
grapes  and  will  devour — so  says  a  hale 
old  man  with  a  fine  white  beard,  who 
presses  a  luscious  bunch  upon  me — two 
donkey-loads  of  the  fruit  in  a  night. 
Nothing  but  noise  will  frighten  the  bear. 
If  he  is  wounded  by  a  shot  he  runs  up  hill, 
clutching  at  large  atones,  with  his  paws, 
and  throwing  them  at  the  pursuer  with 
an  awkward  backward  fling,  illustrated 
dramatically  by  the  old  gentleman,  who 
gropes  up  the  hill,  head  downward,  hurl- 
ing down  stones,  which  we  prudentlv 
(lodge. 

Saturday  we  rose  very  early.    We  had 
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planned  the  ascent  of  Hermon,  and  not- 
withstanding the  threatening  weather,  we 
determined  to  try  it.  Mounting  horses, 
we  followed  the  guides  up  a  valley,  up  a 
steeper  one,  and  then  up  the  steepest, 
which  brought  us  to  the  main  ridge,  tho 
not  to  the  summit.  From  this  point  the 
clouds,  mist  and  rain  drove  us  back  to 
our  camp  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
with  six  hours  wasted.  Meanwhile  the 
tent  had  been  moved  higher  up  the  val- 


the  tent  and  suddenly  gazed  upon  a  won- 
der. For  the  barren  mountain  which 
walls  up  the  end  of  the  valley  not  a  mile 
away  was  on  fire  with  a  brilliant  crimson, 
rich  and  deep.  It  had  drawn  very  near. 
Every  rock  was  distinct  and  every  rock 
was  lambent,  as  with  an  inner  fire.  A 
sharp  line  was  drawn  upon  the  hills  be- 
tween the  crimson  and  the  gray,  between 
the  warmth  and  the  cold.  It  was  myste- 
rious,  holy,   more   like   the   "  light   that 
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ley,  close  by  the  fountain  which  gives 
birth  to  the  brook.  Pegs  had  been 
strengthened,  ropes  tightened,  and  a 
trench  dug  about ;  in  a  word,  all  was 
ready  for  a  storm.  We  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  gloom  and  damp. 
Toward  evening  I  made  a  call  on  our 
former  neighbors.  They  were  seated  on 
the  floor  of  the  hut  where  they  had  kin- 
dled a  cheerful  fire,  at  which  a  small  boy 
was  luxuriously  warming  his  toes. 

When  I  came  out,  it  was  into  a  cold, 
gray  world,  with  its  cold  gray  hills,  and 
its  cold  gray  sky.  Out  of  the  pall  of 
cloud  and  mist  which  hung  thickly  over 
the  west  there  seemed  to  come  no  gleam 
of  sunset  light.     I  turned  to  go  toward 


never  was  on  sea  or  land  "  than  anything 
I  had  ever  hoped  to  see. 

When  Sunday  morning  broke,  clear 
and  bright  and  blue,  the  night  itself 
seemed  like  a  dream.  A  wild  night  it 
was,  with  flashes  of  lightning,  thunder 
rolling  as  it  can  roll  only  over  Hermon, 
and  torrents  of  rain.  What  an  exhilara- 
tion in  the  air!  Shib'a  seemed  to  have 
lifted  herself  five  thousand  feet  higher, 
and  she  had  an  elevation  of  five  thousand 
feet  before.  We  wandered  quietly  over 
the  steep  hills  about  the  tent,  and  the  old 
phrases,  "  basking  in  the  sun."  "  healing 
in  its  beams,"  had  a  delightful  new  mean- 
ing. We  sat  under  a  solitary  walnut  on  a 
knoll  on  the  lofty  hillside.     We  looked 
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up  and  watched  a  girl  ascending  the  slope 
with  slow,  strong  tread.  She  wore  a  blue 
gown,  over  full  trousers,  with  a  pink 
mantle  open  in  front.  Her  long  white 
veil  was  fastened  to  the  head  by  a  colored 
handkerchief.  She  stopped  before  a  log, 
seven  feet  long  and  a  foot  in  diameter, 
bent  over  it,  slowly  lifted  it,  placed  it  on 
her  head,  poised  it,  then  stalked  down 
the  hill  with  a  splendid  motion,  her  arms 
uplifted  to  hold  and  balance  the  log.  In 
the  afternoon  I  attended  a  pleasant  serv- 
ice in  the  village,  conducted  by  the  lad 
educated  in  the  Sidon  Academy.  He  bore 
bravely  the  somewhat  sharp  criticisms 
made  by  a  half  crusty,  half  genial,  audi- 
tor, who  did  not  quite  relish  being  in- 
structed by  a  neighbor's  child. 

Soon  after  midnight,  on  Monday,  we 
were  taking  our  breakfast.  Our  guide, 
Abu  Selim,  was  ready  with  a  lantern,  and 
we  followed  him  along  the  upward  path 
we  had  traveled  two  days  before.  It  was 
a  silent,  lonely  ride.  In  an  hour  we  left 
the  first  valley  and  took  the  sharp  ascent 
to  the  right.  The  horses  toiled  along  and 
there  was  no  need  of  dismounting.  Now 
and  then  Abu  Selim  offered  a  remark  or 
broke  out  into  a  wild  tune.  It  was  not 
cold,  but  grew  chillier.  The  mountain 
was  bare,  stony  but  not  extremely  rug- 
ged. We  passed  a  fountain  where  we 
filled  a  pair  of  earthenware  bottles,  which 
we  slung,  John  Gilpin-wise,  on  either  side 
of  a  horse.  The  sky  seemed  clear,  but 
the  stars  were  not  bright.  At  last  we 
turned  to  the  left  and  entered  the  steepest 
valley.  It  was  still  dark,  but  the  patch  of 
sky  over  the  ridge  to  the  south  began  to 
brighten  and  brighten,  when  suddenly  up 
shot  Venus,  brilliant,  full-orbed,  stately, 
while  lagging  wearily  after  her  came  the 
late,  ragged-edged  moon,  looking  yellow 
and  languid  as  she  followed  the  clear, 
fresh  planet. 

We  still  needed  Abu  Selim's  lantern,  as 
our  horses  heavily  climbed  the  final  as- 
cent leading  to  the  ridge,  whence  we  had 
been  driven  back  by  the  storm  on  our  first 
attempt.  As  we  emerged  from  the  dusky 
valley,  the  very  instant  that  our  eyes  were 
on  a  level  with  the  ridge,  which  com- 
mands the  great  plains  below,  lo !  as  sud- 
denly as  one  turns  up  a  lamp  it  was  day ! 
Day  before  us,  and  day  above  us ;  yes, 
and  day  in  the  valley  below,  from  the 
darkness  of  which  we  had  just  come.  It 
was  bewildering — a  moment  before  the 


darkness  had  been  between  me  and  my 
father's  face,  and  now  every  feature  was 
plain !  Abu  Selim  blew  out  his  lantern 
and  hid  it  behind  a  rock. 

We  had  still  to  ride  along  the  ridge 
which  ascends  for  a  thousand  feet  to  the 
final  summit.  It  was  a  race  to  get  there 
before  the  sun.  To  see  the  great  world 
waking  into  light  and  color  from  these 
tremendous  hights  was  an  ever  changing 
excitement.  I  think  the  horses  shared 
in  it.  We  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  brighten- 
ing east  as  if  our  watchfulness  might 
keep  the  sun  back.  But  when  we  were 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  summit  I 
looked  behind  me  and  saw  two  smooth 
knobs  of  rock  glowing  with  burnished 
gold.  The  sun  had  won !  However,  we 
were  near  enough  to  the  top  to  get  the 
great  effect  we  had  come  to  see.  Out  of 
the  distant  Mediterranean  seemed  to  rise 
a  noble  mountain,  its  symmetrical  cone, 
the  counterpart  of  the  peak  upon  which 
we  stood.  Clouds  floated  around  its  feet 
— real  clouds,  far  more  substantial  than 
the  seemingly  massive  mountain  which 
they  caressed.  They  remained  over  the 
sea,  when,  in  two  or  three  minutes  the 
glorious  rising  of  the  purple  mountain 
vanished  to  return  nomore  till  next  day's 
rising  sun  should  again  fling  the  shadow 
of  Hermon  up  against  the  Western  sky. 
The  dream  mountain  was  sufficient  re- 
ward for  all  our  exertions,  and  we  could 
bear  the  disappointment  of  a  hazy  view. 
We  had  to  imagine  Damascus  in  its  green 
gardens,  and  the  waters  of  Merom,  as 
well  as  the  more  distant  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  clearer  days  had 
revealed  to  other  travelers.  The  long  line 
of  Lebanon,  the  masses  of  Anti-Libanus 
and  the  plain  of  the  Bekaa  between  were 
clear  but  dull  and  lifeless  in  coloring. 
However,  memory  tinted  the  landscape 
with  hues  of  orange,  buff,  pink,  rose,  lav- 
ender, vermilion,  green,  for  had  we  not 
from  the  opposite  Lebanon  looked  down 
upon  those  colors  brightening,  fading, 
merging  into  each  other,  as  the  light  va- 
ried over  the  plains? 

Near  the  summit  is  a  cave  where  tour- 
ists sometimes  spend  the  night.  There 
are  traces  of  a  ruined  temple  to  be  seen. 
Hermon  is  about  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  the  amount  of  snow  remain- 
ing through  the  summer  varies  from  year 
to  year.  We  found  only  a  patch  or  two. 
We  spent  some  time  in  strolls  over  the 
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top  before  our  descent.  This  was  quite  we  visited  the  castle  of  Banias,  above 
rapid  and  we  arrived  early  in  camp.  The  Caesaret-Philippi,  and  were  no  longer  in 
next  day,  riding  over  the  lower  slopes,    the  "  Bosom  of  Hermon." 

Beirut,  Syria. 


The    Solace    of    Easter 

By  Susie   M.   Best 

1  SPOKE  to  the  sea 

I        When  the  tide  rolled  in, 

And  I  said,  "  You've  been 
To  the  world's   far  side  : 
Oh,  where  is  she 
Who  they  say  has  died?" 
But  the  tide  had  never  a  word  to  say 
Tho  I  waited  and  watched  till  it  rolled  away. 

I  spoke  to  the  sun 

When  it  set  at  night. 
And  I  said,  "  Your  light 
Has  been  far  and  wide; 
Oh,  where  is  the  one 
Who  they  say  has  died?" 
But  the  sun  had  never  a  word  to  tell 
Tho  I  watched  till  it  sank  where  the  shadows  dwell. 

To  the  wind  I  wept 
As  it  hurried  by — 
"  Oh,  low  and  high 
On  your  wings  you  ride, 
Oh,  where  is  she  kept 
Who  they  say  has  died  ?  " 
But  the  wind  had  nothing  to  tell  my  ear, 
Tho  I  listened  with  all  my  soul  to  hear. 

I  spoke  to  each  star 
Of  the  upper  blue. 
And  I  said,  "  From  you 
There  is  naught  can  hide — 
Is  she  near  or  far 
Who  they  say  has  died  ?  " 
But  the  stars  were  silent,  alas!  alas! 
As  the  sea,  and  the  sun,  and  the  winds  that  pass. 

I  spoke  to  my  God 

As  I  knelt  in  prayer, 
And  I  said,  "  Thy  care 
Is  our  guard  and  guide ; 
Is  she  'neath  the  sod 
Who  they  say  has  died?" 
And  the  answer  came  as  a  trumpet  calls, 
"  She  abides  with  me  in  the  heavenly  halls." 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


How    to    Make    a    Church    Pay* 

By  the  Rev.    Russell  H.   Conwell 

[The  Temple— Grace  Baptist  Church-  at  Broad  and  Berks  streets,  in  Philadelphia,  has  the  largest  Protestant 
cfingregation  in  America.  There  are  over  3,000  members  of  the  church,  a  net  increase  of  4,800  during  the  nineteen 
years'  pastorate  of  Mr.  Conwell.  Connected  with  the  church  are  the  Temple  College,  non-sectarian,  with  4.2^0 
students,  a  total  of  45,000  since  its  inception  ;  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  an  institution  which  is  all  its  name  implies,  with 
52  beds  and  an  average  of  1,200  patients  per  month  ;  and  the  Orphanage,  which  cares  for  the  children  of  tiremen  and 
policemen  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  During  the  ten  and  one-half  years  preceding 
Mr.  Conwell's  pastorate  Grace  Church  raised  $53,442.67,  since  he  has  taken  charge  the  total  income  has  been  $250,000. 
— Editor.] 


ANYTHING  that  lightens  the  cares 
of  humanity,  brightens  homes 
shadowed  by  grief,  and  molds  into 
upright  men  and  women  the  abandoned 
children  of  the  world — pays,  and  pays 
well,  for  its  existence.  Churches  do  all 
of  that,  and  more ;  and  the  time  will  never 
come  when  the  people  will  feel  that  it  will 
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pay  them  to  do  without  the  houses  of 
God. 

But  there  arc  some  churches — many  in 
fact — that  have  recurring  trouble  in  meet- 
ing the  necessary  expense  of  mainte- 
nance. A  narrowed  field  gives  well 
meant  piety  only  a  fraction  of  its  full  ef- 
fectiveness. From  the  unselfish  hearts 
among  the  poorer  congregations   the  cry 
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is  heard  again  and  again :  "  What  can  we 
do  to  make  our  church  pay  ?  "  And  many 
— and  strange — answers  have  been  heard. 

When  the  question  of  how  to  make  the 
church  pay  is  to  be  considered,  it  must 
first  be  thoroughly  understood  that  a 
church  does  not  pay— no  matter  how 
large  its  revenues — when  it  fails  to  make 
the  people,  who  do  the  paying,  better, 
more  prosperous  and  more  happy. 

In  common  with  other  enterprises,  a 
church,  to  be  successful,  must  be  con- 
ducted on  strictly  business  principles. 
Value  must  be  given  for  everything  re- 
ceived. To  make  the  church  pay,  it  must 
not  be  treated  as  an  eleemosynary  insti- 
tution, where  people  expect  something 
for  nothing.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  fair 
exchange.  The  church  belongs  to  the 
people.  They  pay  for  it.  In  .return,  the 
church  gives  them  true  happiness,  which 
is  peace  of  mind  and  material  prosperity. 
Yes,  material  prosperity,  for  that  church 
is  a  failure  which  fails  to  help  a  man  to 
make  a  better  living.  The  practical  vir- 
tues are  no  bar  to  prosperity  in  this  com- 
munity, God  be  thanked. 

A  few  years  ago  the  pastor  of  a  small 
country  church  in  Massachusetts  was  per- 
plexed by  the  eternally  dismaying  ques- 
tion of  how  to  make  his  church  pay.  He 
asked  me  about  it.  I  advised  him  to 
study  agricultural  chemistry,  dairy  farm- 
ing and  household  economy.  I  meant  it 
seriously,  and  he  took  it  seriously.  He 
made  his  studies  and  he  made  them  thor- 
oughly. On  the  Sunday  when  he 
preached  the  first  practical  sermon  which 
was  the  outgrowth  of  his  helpful  learning, 
its  topic  was  scientific  manures,  with  ap- 
propriate scriptural  allusions.  He  had 
just  seventeen  listeners.  These  seven- 
teen, however,  were  greatly  interested. 
Later  on,  they  discussed  the  remarkable 
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departure  with  their  friends  who  had  not 
attended  the  service.  The  result  was  that, 
within  five  Sundays,  the  church  was 
packed  with  worshipers,  who  had  dis- 
covered that  heaven  is  not  such  a  long 
way  from  earth,  after  all. 

The  way  to  make  a  church  grow  is  to 
make  it  grow.  If  you  cannot  see  it  grow- 
ing, it  is  either  at  a  standstill  or  it  is 
retrograding.  There  may  be  pastors  who 
can  perceive  complete  legitimacy  of 
growth  in  churches  where,  while  there  is 
no  fresh  accession  to  the  families  included 
in  the  membership,  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, withoiit  the  loss  of  one,  follow  rigid- 
ly and  piously  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
parents. 

A  growth  like  this  is  mere  statu  quo — 
little  better  than  stagnation.  The  church 
militant  advances,  and  its  greatest  value 
lies  in  the  strangers  whom  it  brings  into 
the  fold.  New  membership,  always  new 
membership,  is  the  life  blood  of  the  living 
church.  All  means,  consistent  with  hon- 
esty of  purpose  and  dignity  of  bearing, 
are  permissible  in  winning  that  ever  new 
problem  to  solution,  fresh  membership. 

The  church  fair  is  no  novelty ;  yet  the 
true  originator  can  find  many  novelties  in 
its  employment.  Properly  utilized,  there 
are  few  means  which  are  so  effective  in 
bringing  the  reluctant  stranger  to  the 
doors.  We  held  a  fair,  once,  and  we 
thought  we  would  like  to  sell  a  safe.  A 
ponderous  thing,  the  modern  safe,  but  a 
novelty  at  a  church  fair,  and  instrinsic- 
ally  valuable.  More  valuable  than  the 
safe  was  its  manufacturer,  who,  upright 
and  respected,  had  never  come  to  any  of 
our  services.  A  member  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  for  the  fair — kindly,  tactful 
and  wise — called  upon  him  and  was  ac- 
corded a  reception  bitter  in  its  coldness. 

Give  a  safe  ?  His  host  had  never  heard 
of  such  assurance;  and  as  for  churches, 
they  were  useless  in  general  and  nui- 
sances in  particular. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  committeeman, 
"  I  can  assure  you  that  church  people  are 
merely  trying,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  lead 
worthy  lives  and  to  help  others.  May  I, 
merely  as  a  gentleman  and  a  visitor,  in- 
quire whether  there  is  any  specific  cause 
for  your  antipathy?  " 

There  was,  a  long  standing  grievance, 
which  the  manufacturer  had  cherished 
for  years.  He  told  it,  in  the  full  blaze  of 
indignation.     His  guest,  to  his  surprise, 


took  a  just  and  kindly  view ;  and  when 
the  visit  was  ended  each  of  them  had 
found  a  friend.  For  two  days  the  manu- 
facturer thought  of  that  visit;  and  then 
he  paid  a  visit  on  his  own  account.  His 
visit  was  to  the  church.  We  received  him 
cordially.  He  went  away,  and  sent  a 
handsome  safe  to  represent  him.  But  the 
safe  was  not  enough ;  he  felt  that  he  him- 
self must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. To-day  he  is  one  of  our  dea- 
cons. 

And  the  membership  of  Temple  Bap- 
tist Church,  which  at  first  numbered  90, 
is  now  3,000. 

The  son  who  is  as  good  as  the  father  is 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  church ;  but  the 
sons  who  are  better  than  the  fathers  are 
more  excellent.  The  strangers  and  the 
young  people,  these  are  the  makings  of 
the  church  of  the  present,  and  of  the 
church  of  the  future.  Oh,  this  problem 
of  the  young  people!  It  is  more  urgent 
than  the  mystery  of  the  stranger. 

We  have  a  Boys'  Brigade  at  the  Tem- 
ple. It  is  not  sectarian ;  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily religious ;  it  is  merely  a  boys'  brig- 
ade, organized  on  a  thoroughly  military 
basis,  and  open  to  every  boy  of  good  char- 
acter and  possible  physique  who  may  care 
to  join.  There  is  something  in  boy  na- 
ture that  makes  him  want  to  be  a  soldier. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  there  is  also 
in  boy  nature  that  takes  kindly  to  the 
hardest  things  of  soldiering — obedience, 
discipline,  hardy  bearing  and  regularity 
of  life.  All  denominations  are  repre- 
sented in  our  Boys'  Brigade,  and  thefe  is 
a  constant  changing  of  its  membership  in 
three  directions.  One  is  the  flow  of  new 
boys  into  the  several  corps ;  the  second  is 
the  flow  of  boys,  more  or  less  veteran, 
into  callings  or  positions  for  which  the 
Brigade  has  fitted  them.  Two  of  our  boy 
soldiers  are  now  West  Point  graduates. 
Another  saw  service  in  China  at  the  relief 
of  Pekin.  And  there  are  twenty  of  them 
who  are  officers  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Militia.  The  third  flow  of  the  boys  of  the 
Brigade  is  the  movement  that  brings  a 
great  percentage  of  them  into  Temple 
Church  as  active,  worthy,  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  And,  best  of 
all,  not  a  few  have  brought  their  parents 
with  them.  The  direct  seizure  of  one  of 
the  most  active  principles  existent  in  boy 
nature,  known  to  the  world  as  long  ago  as 
the  days  of  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tom 
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Sawyer,  has  brought  that  wonderful  re- 
sult— parents  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  children. 

The  prime  essential  is  to  find  out  just 
what  the  people  most  need,  in  a  material 
as  well  as  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Give  them 
those  very  things,  and  do  it  as  well  as  you 
can.  Arouse  their  interest  in  the  church 
and  in  its  work.  There  will  then  be  no 
need  for  sermons  on  "  How  to  Reach  the 
Masses."  They  will  reach  the  church. 
Pastors  will  not  wonder  in  the  pulpit 
"  why  more  do  not  go  to  church."  The 
question's  answer  will  become  more  and 
more  the  difficulty  of  securing  quarters 
for  those  that  do  go. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  great  need  of 
men  who  dare  be  original — for  men 
whose  individuality  is  chastened,  vigor- 
ous and  elevating.  There  are  many  such 
men ;  and,  in  affairs  religious,  more  of 
them  are  coming  to  the  fore  every  day. 
They  need  not  acquire  any  particularly 
orthodox  intonation.  The  "  Bishop's 
voice  "  belongs  to  a  day  now  past.  The 
new  men  are  just  themselves,  as  God 
made  them,  with  hearts  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  earnest,  manly  desire  to  do 
good.  Such  men  are  rarely  heard  talking 
on  topics  which,  one  way  or  the  other, 
will  change  no  man's  life  and  conduct, 
and  give  him  no  genuine  riches,  peace 
and  joy.  They  know,  or  feel,  that  a  man 
is  eloquent  only  to  the  ears  of  those  who 
hear  him ;  so  their  sermons  are  never 
made  of  dullness — the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  brilliant  Sidney  Smith 
once  termed  it. 

Too  often,  in  the  past,  the  mistake  has 
been  committed  of  treating  the  every  day 
— the  real — man  as  an  ideal  personality. 
I  remember  attending  a  service  out  West 
where  the  preacher,  a  very  sincere  man, 
was  telling  the  congregation  what  it 
should  do  to  raise  the  debt  of  the  church. 
He  held  up  the  exalted  nature  of  the 
ideal  man,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  ideal 
Christians,  and  to  give  one-tenth  of  their 
goods  as  their  tithe  to  God.  He  had  no 
trouble,  of  course,  in  proving  he  was 
right.  After  the  service,  I  was  walking 
along  with  one  of  his  parishioners  who 
was  my  own  intimate  friend — a  typical 
farmer.  I  noticed  he  was  unusually  quiet. 
Finally,  looking  at  me  somewhat  quiz- 
zically, he  remarked : 

"  What  a  good  thing  it  would'  be  if 

lOgf  y.trc  'nnrses  !  " 


That's  just  it.  Hogs  are  not  horses, 
and  men  are  not  angels. 

Men  are  men,  and  must  be  treated  like 
men,  at  all  times.  Make  them  feel  the> 
are  receiving  their  full  money's  worth  in 
a  church,  and  they  will  gladly  pay  it. 
They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
obtaining  a  real  good;  that  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege for  them  to  be  able  to  attend;  and 
that  they  are  not  doing  it  merely  to  please 
the  pastor  and  the  deacons. 

Nobody  appreciates  a  thing  which  is 
too  cheap.  No  church  can  afford  to  ap- 
pear worthless.  Make  the  people  feel 
that  the  church  does  not  need  them ;  they 
must  learn  to  know  they  need  the  church. 
It  can  be  done  only  by  making  the  church 
so  valuable,  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  community,  that  neither  can  afford  to 
let  its  utility  diminish  for  lack  of  re- 
sources. Nor  will  they.  It  is  merely  the 
story  of  the  good  employee  and  of  his  em- 
ployer, who  will  pay  all  reasonable  de- 
mands rather  than  lose  his  services. 
Everybody  knows  that  any  kind  of  a  busi- 
ness which  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  placed  must  of  ne- 
cessity fail,  if  it  depend  upon  the  com- 
munity for  its  support. 

We  have  a  college  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  a  college  of  the  kind  that  teaches 
young  men  and  women  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  every  day  life.  It  gives  them  a 
real  business  education ;  and,  recently, 
courses  have  been  introduced  which  will 
take  them  into  the  professions,  on  a  level 
of  education  that  compares  with  univer- 
sity training.  It  is  a  variant,  on  a  greater 
scale,  of  the  idea  my  friend  in  Massachu- 
setts used  to  bring  his  church  nearer  to 
its  people;  practical  utility  was  at  the 
l)ottom  of  both  endeavors. 

Seven  years  ago  we  had  a  young  man 
who  attended  the  Temple  on  Sunday,  and 
on  week  days  scrubbed  the  floors  of  a 
bank.  He  attended  church  faithfully,  and 
he  scrubbed  the  floors  faithfully.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  his  piety  im- 
proved the  quality  of  his  scrubbing.  But, 
so  far  as  his  worldly  position  was  con- 
cerned, he  remained  a  floor  scrubber,  and 
nothing  more.  The  college,  open  to  him, 
as  it  was  to  every  one  in  the  city  and  the 
country,  offered  him  a  small  but  genuine 
promise  of  improvement.  Bank  scrub- 
bers were  not  debarred  from  becoming 
bank  clerks ;  and  the  learning  that  was 
necessary  for  his  advancement  was  there, 
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always  ready  for  him,  before  his  eyes. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  chance;  he 
studied  hard ;  it  was  not  long  before  the 
soap  and  brush  went  into  other  hands, 
and  the  pen  came  into  his.  He  is  now  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  whose  floors  he  used 
to  scrub. 

Every  person  should  have  a  seat  in  the 
progressive  church,  and  should  pay  for 
it.  It  is  not  essential  that  each  should 
pay  exactly  the  same  amount  for  a  seat  of 
the  same  kind.  That  is  a  matter  which 
can  be  easily  adjusted  to  suit  the  purses 
of  the  people.  But  those  who  want  seats 
regularly  should  pay  regularly. 

At  the  Temple  we  have  3,100  pew 
places,  all  paid  for;  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived is  very  large.  Interest  in  church 
work  is  wonderfully  fostered ;  and  as  for 
arrears  of  rent — well,  there  have  been 
none  during  the  past  nineteen  years. 

In  speaking  of  free  seats,  I  recall  the 
fact  that  one  day  out  in  Chicago  a  friend 
and  I  were  passing  a  church  which  bore 
a  large  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
"  Everything  is  Free — Welcome  Every- 
body." Glancing  at  it  in  a  casual  way, 
my  companion  remarked : 

"  I  wonder  where  the  preacher  steals 
his  salary?  " 


I  think,  myself,  that  if  a  collection 
must  be  taken  up,  the  best  plan  is  to  tack 
a  tin  box  at  the  door  of  the  church,  where 
people  may  drop  in  their  nickels  and 
climes  as  they  pass  through.  With  us  at 
the  Temple,  all  contributions  come  in  en- 
velopes. Double  entry  bookkeeping  is 
employed,  together  with  a  perfect  card 
system.  In  fact,  all  such  matters  are  as 
thoroughly  attended  to  as  in  a  factory. 
Out  of  a  membership  of  3,000,  all  but  230 
give  regular  contributions  voluntarily. 
During  one  twelvemonth,  all  but  eleven 
members  gave  throughout  the  year. 

The  magnitude  of  the  amount  raised 
annually  at  this  one  church  may  be  read- 
ily comprehended  by  the  fact  that,  within 
a  single  year,  $65,000  was  spent,  apart 
from  church  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment. The  members  of  the  congregation 
give  for  definite  objects.  If  one  man 
does  not  like  foreign  mission  work,  he 
contributes  for  the  home  mission,  or  for 
any  other  class  of  church  work  in  which 
he  feels  a  particular  interest. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.  Show, 
in  doing  good,  a  real  inspiration  for  hard 
work,  and  aid  will  not  be  long  in  forth- 
coming. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The    Lord    of    Death 


Bv  Zitella  Cocke 


WITHIN  the  gardens  all  is  still, 
As  men  at  arms,  in  grim  array. 
Fulfil  the  haughty  High-priest's  will 
Where  Joseph  laid  his  Lord  away. — 
But  see !  the  East  bursts  forth  in  bloom 

And  earth  responsive  throbs  beneath, — 
The  soldiers  reel,  and  from  the  tomb 
Jesus  is  risen — the  Lord  of  Death  ! 

The  Roman  guard  kept  watch  below, 

Angelic  legions   watched  above; 
And  direst  hate  of  fiend  and  foe 

Falls  vanquished  at  the  feet  of  Love. 
Death,  who  had  all  his  arrows  hurled. 

Now  flees,  a  smitten,  skulking  wraith, 
While  seraphs  shout  around  the  world 

The  Lord  and  Christ  is  Lord  of  Death ! 


Then  let  us  keep  the  Holy  Feast, 

Of  death  of  Death,  on  Easter  Day; 
Of  love  to  man  and  God  increased. 

Of  sin  and  malice  put  away. 
Ay,  let  our  lives  proclaim  our  creed. 

As  with  a  sounding  clarion's  breath. 
And  let  us  rise  with  Him  indeed, 

Who  is  our  Lord,  and  Lord  of  Death ! 

O  mourning  ones,  lift  up  your  heads ! 

O  breaking  heart,  awake  to  song ! 
There  is  no  darkness  and  no  death. 

If  ye  but  list  th'  exultant  throng 
Whose  endless  hallelujahs  ring. 

Hear  what  the  Easter  triumph  saith, — 
Hear  Angel  and  Archangel  sing: 

The  Lord  and  Christ  is  Lord  of  Death ! 
Boston,  Mass. 


An     Unusual    Approach    to    Epidaurus 

By  Prof.   Rufus  B.   Richardson,   Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  American  School  at  Athens. 


PERHAPS  the  best  way  to  study 
thoroughly  a  country  as  well  as  to 
enjoy  it  is  to  do  what  we  do  at 
home — namely,  to  wander  over  it  at  leis- 
ure, letting-  impressions  settle  in  on  us 
without  making  efforts  to  gather  infor- 
mation. Unfortunately  we  seldom  have 
time  to  do  this  in  a  foreign  country.  I 
count  it,  therefore,  as  a  privilege  that 
during  two  successive  summers  a  resi- 


sea,  I  worked  my  way  over  it  across  the 
eastern  prong  of  plane-tree-leaf  shaped 
Peloponnesus  to  the  old  Dryopian  town 
of  Hermione,  which,  in  its  beautiful  situ- 
ation at  the  innermost  recess  of  a  deep 
bay,  rivals  Troezen. 

For  several  weeks  during  one  of  these 
summers  Mr.  Kobbadias,  the  Greek 
Ephor-General  of  Antiquities,  was  our 
next  neighbor;  and  subsequently,  when 
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dence,  once  on  the  Island  of  Kolanria, 
now  called  Poros,  and  once  on  the  main- 
land opposite  to  it,  in  the  territory  of 
Troezen,  furnished  me  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  in  this  delightful  way 
with  a  most  interesting  part  of  Greece. 
Not  only  did  I  pay  frequent  visits  to  the 
temple  on  the  island,  where  Demos- 
thenes committed  suicide,  a  temple  at 
that  time  being  excavated  by  Swedish 
archcologists,  but  I  also  made  several  ex- 
cursions to  Troezen,  Methana  and  Aegina, 
and  once,  breaking  through  the  high  moun- 
tain which  opposite  Poros  approaches  the 
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he  was  excavating  at  Epidaurus,  where 
he  worked  for  five  years  after  his  bril- 
liant success  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
an  invitation  from  him  was  the  occasion 
of  my  making  a  still  longer  excursion. 
My  companion  was  a  Greek  neighbor. 
As  it  was  summer,  we  made  an  early  start, 
sailing  along  two  hours  to  the  harbor  of 
Troezen,  where  we  took  horses  which  had 
preceded  us.  At  five  o'clock  we  were  in 
the  saddle.  For  an  hour  or  more  we 
skirted  the  shore  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  land  (if  we  may  call  bare  rocks  land) 
would  allow  it,  passing  in  the  rear  of 
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Methana,  that  jagged  Sierra  which  from 
Athens  forms  an  impressive  background 
for  Aegina,  and  is  itself  projected  against 
the  higher  mountans  of  the  mainland. 
Then  coming  to  a  point  where  these 
mountains  fall  sheer  into  the  sea  some 
fifteen  hundred  feet,  we  were  obliged  to 
turn  inland.  The  path,  foreseeing  the 
jumping-off  place,  took  the  turn  betimes 
by  climbing  up  with  many  a  zigzag  a 
face  of  the  mountain  which  was  not  quite 
perpendicular.  After  a  long  pull  we 
passed  on  our  right  a  village  called  Low- 
er Phanari,  which  looked  so  much  like 
an  eyrie  that  one  might  think  "  Lower  " 
was  added  in  jest.  But  when  with  still 
more  toil  we  reached  another  village 
called  Upper  Phanari,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  other,  we  recognized  the  se- 
riousness of  the  distinction.  There  it 
lay,  with  its  fifty-one  houses,  so  far  be- 
low us  that  it  seemed  almost  level  with 
the ■ sea. 

Why  anybody  should  ever  choose  to 
live  so  high  up  on  the  rocks  as  Upper 
Phanari  was  not  at  first  apparent.  But 
after  a  halt  here  for  luncheon  (brought, 
with  us,  of  course,  for  no  traveler  counts 
on  living  on  such  a  region),  and  after 
two  hours'  refreshing  sleep  on  wooden 
benches  we  moved  downward  and  in- 
land, and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  came 
upon  one  of  those  little  plains  which  sup- 
ported so  many  villages  in  ancient  Greece. 
In  this  case  an  ancient  village,  the  name 
of  which  we  may  never  know,  and  which 
occupied  the  site  of  Upper  Phanari,  where 
it  has  left  substantial  traces  of  itself  in 
the  shape  of"  walls,  must  have  got  a 
scanty  support  from  this  little  plain. 
Both  ancients  and  moderns  rather  than 
live  in  the  plain  preferred  to  live  on  the 
rocks  above,  altho  it  entailed  carrying  the 
produce  and  drinking  water  a  mile,  prob- 
ably that  they  might  live  in  sight  of  the 
beloved  sea.  Our  downward  turn  was 
soon  exchanged  for  another  upward  one, 
our  course  being  all  the  time  northward 
and  parallel  to  the  shore.  Once  a  great 
gap  in  the  range  separating  us  from  the 
sea  revealed  not  only  the  sea,  but  the 
whole  of  Methana,  which,  with  all  its 
hight,  was  so  low  that  we  looked  over  its 
peaks  down  into  the  sea.  About  four 
o'clock,  refusing  a  ttirn  into  a  broad 
mountain  valley  to  the  left,  we  turned 
sharply  to  the  right  and  broke  through 
the  mountains  by  a  narrow  gorge,  and 
were  again  on  the  outside  with  the  whole 


Saronic  Gulf  before  us.  It  was  such  a 
display  of  beauty  that  one  shrinks  from 
enumerating  its  details.  What  imme- 
diately arrested  our  attention  was  that 
which  lay  at  our  feet.  Here  the  moun- 
tains receded  a  little,  giving  place  to  a 
paradise  of  vines  and  trees,  which  made 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  brown  moun- 
tains on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blue  sea  on 
the  other.  The  boundary  lines  of  each 
color  were  very  sharp.  A  large  opening, 
very  little  of  which  we  could  see,  ran 
back  into  the  mountain  to  the  left  of  the 
plain.  Through  this  opening  a  stream 
came  down,  flowing  even  in  the  summer, 
a  rare  thing  in  Eastern  Greece. 

This  plain  contained  the  ancient  town 
of  Epidaurus,  and  three  hours'  distant, 
up  through  the  opening  in  the  mountains, 
lay  the  sanctuary  of  ^sculapius,  called 
to-day  the  Hieron  or  Holy  Place,  which 
gave  the  town  its  importance.  One  trav- 
eling from  Athens  to  Nauplia  by  sea  is 
attracted  by  this  single  opening  on  the 
whole  eastern  shore  of  Argolis.  But 
much  as  one  would  like  to  turn  in  here 
and  explore  the  great  opening,  and  go 
this  way  up  to  the  "  holy  place,"  the 
steamers  take  him  along  past  it,  unless  he 
perchance  gets  off  at  Aegina,  and  trusts 
himself  to  a  sailboat  to  take  him  across. 
Travelers  generally  have  to  follow  the 
beaten  track ;  and  I  had  visited  the 
Hieron  four  times  by  the  longer  route 
from  Nauplia  before  it  befell  me  to  ap- 
proach it  by  this  road,  which  was  trodden 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  came  to  seek  salvation  from 
^sculapius. 

We  now  wound  our  way  down  the 
mountain  side,  entering  the  village  of 
Epidaurus  at  sunset,  along  with  the 
troops  of  vintagers,  from  whose  crates 
we  took  grapes  to  our  hearts'  content.  As 
for  any  payment,  nobody  thought  of  that, 
Now  I  got  an  interesting  lesson  in  Greek 
hospitality.  My  companion  had  brought 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  man  in  this 
village  whom  we  met  coming  in  from  his 
vineyard.  He  said  that  he  was  very 
busy  disposing  of  his  grapes,  and  could 
hardly  be  at  his  house  at  all  that  night. 
But  he  called  one  of  his  workmen  and 
told  him  to  take  us  to  his  house  and  see 
that  we  had  the  best  room  in  it.  We  did 
not  sec  him  again  until  the  next  morning 
when  wc  met  him  at  four  o'clock  three 
miles  up  the  valley  on  the  road  to  the 
Hieron,  already  among  his  vines.       The 
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pressure  of  New  England  haymaking  is  could  have  done  no  more.  It  was  in  the 
nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  vint-  Homeric  phrase,  Mai<:  bliyri  re  (pi^  re.  His 
age  season  in  Greece.     Nothing  could  ex-    offhand  hospitality  was  to  us  a  perfect 


ceed  the  cordiality  of  our  host  in  these  godsend.     We  were  lodged  in  the  best 

two  cncotmters  by  evening  and  morning  house  in  the  village,  and  made  as  free 

twilight.     His  hospitality  was  as  hearty  and  easy  as  if  we  had  been  in  an  inn. 

as  it  was  a  matter  of  course.       Angels  Without  him  we  should  have  come  oflf 
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short.  The  village  contained  only  about 
thirty  houses,  and  most  of  these  very  un- 
inviting. In  fact,  a  stranger  would 
hardlv  seek  shelter  in  any  of  them  except 
untler  stress  of  weather.  There  is  hard- 
ly a  more  neglected  corner  in  Greece  than 
this  once  important  place,  the  mother 
city  of  Aegina,  which  lies  in  plain  sight 
confronting  it,  two  hours'  sail  across  the 
ha}'.  Not  only  does  no  steamer  put  in 
here,  but  there  was  not  even  a  sailboat  in 
the  harbor  while  we  were  there.  We 
were  told  that  no  sailboat  was  owned  by 
anybodv  in  the  village,  an  unheard  of 
thing  on  a  Greek  coast.  To  send  a  tele- 
gram or  to  get  a  physician  one  must  send 
to  Piada,  called  also  New  Epidaurus,  an 
hour  and  a  half  distant.  A  mail  comes 
twice  a  week  on  horseback  from  Nauplia, 
all  the  way  across  the  peninsula. 

In  this  neglected  but  most  picturesque 
corner  remain  the  walls  of  a  stately 
acropolis  on  a  rocky  peninsula  with  a 
harbor  on  each  side  of  it,  and  other  re- 
mains of  a  great  city  protruding  from  the 
rich  soil  where  this  peninsula  joins  the 
mainland. 

But  while  the  city  has  perished,  the 
Hieron  has  in  a  certain  sense  come  to  life 
again.  Here  an  area  has  been  laid  bare 
nnich  larger  than  that  excavated  by  the 
Germans  at  Olympia.  The  theater,  the 
best  preserved  of  all  Greek  theaters,  was 
never  entirely  covered  up,  and  was  early 
and  easily  cleared.  The  project  of  hav- 
ing a  grand  presentation  of  ancient 
dramas  here  has  often  been  broached  but 
never  carried  out  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  transporting  and  feeding  the 
spectators  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
project,  to  say  nothing  of  lodging  them. 
The  acoustic  properties  of  this  theater 
are  well  known.  One  standing  in  front 
of  the  stage  makes  himself  heard  without 
effort  by  one  sitting  in  the  top  row  of 
seats. 

The  finest  building  in  the  precinct  was 
the  so-called  Tholos,  a  round  building  as 
highly  ornamented  as  the  Erechtheum  at 
Athens,  and  boasting  Polycleitus  as  its 
architect.  The  temple  of  ^sculapius 
was  almost  equally  brilliant,  but  these 
two  buildings  do  not  exist  except  to  the 
archeologist.  We  have  inscriptions  giv- 
ing most  elaborate  accounts  of  the  con- 
struction of  each  of  them;  but  of  each 
building  nothing  remains  except  their 
foundations  and  broken  fragments  of 
their  brilliant  adornment.     Were  it  not 


for  giving  this  description  of  a  journey 
the  appearance  of  a  guide  book  I  might 
speak  of  the  Herculean  labors  of  Mr. 
Kobbadias  in  excavating  the  Stadion  and 
the  little  pleasure  that  the  sight  of  it  af- 
fords the  layman. 

The  great  interest  of  the  excavation 
really  centers  in  the  inscriptions  discov- 
ered. Mr.  Kobbadias  looked  up  from  his 
arduous  work,  the  hot  afternoon  of  our 
arrival,  upon  a  much  defaced  inscription, 
and  said  with  an  enthusiasm  which  means 
much  in  a  quiet  man :  "  I  tell  you  no  man 
has  a  right  to  think  that  he  understands 
Greek  life  if  he  has  not  read  these  in- 
scriptions of  Epidaurus."  These  inscrip- 
tions at  any  rate  kept  him  from  sleeping 
during  the  afternoon  hours  of  summer 
clays  when  nearly  all  Greeks  sleep,  even  if 
they  do  not  sleep  nights. 

Among  this  material  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  interesting  than  two  long 
inscriptions,  each  containing  records  of 
twenty  or  more  cases  of  miraculous 
cures  wrought  on  sick  people  who  came 
here  and  went  to  sleep  in  a  long  porch, 
remains  of  which  survive.  The  cures 
are  mostly  wrought  in  dreams.  Here  is 
a  sample  (I  quote  from  the  stone)  : 

"  Case  of  a  man  with  a  cancer  in  his  stom- 
ach. He  went  to  sleep  and  had  a  vision.  The 
god  seemed  to  him  to  command  his  attend- 
ants to  seize  him  and  hold  him  that  he  might 
cut  open  his  stomach.  He  himself  seemed'  to 
be  trying  to  run  away ;  but  the  attendants 
caught  him  and  bound  him,  while  ^sculapius 
opened  his  stomach,  cut  out  the  cancer,  sewed 
up  the  incision  and  released  him  from  his 
bonds.  And  after  this  he  went  away  healed ; 
and  the  floor  of  the  apartment  was  covered 
with  blood." 

The  following  case  ascribes  to  the  god 
the  power  to  work  cures  upon  an  absent 
person : 

"  Case  of  Arata  of  Sparta  having  dropsy. 
Her  mother,  leaving  her  in  Sparta,  slept  and 
had  a  vision.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  god 
cut  off  her  daughter's  head  and  hung  up  the 
body  with  the  neck  downward,  and  when*  a 
great  quantity  of  water  had  run  out,  took  the 
body  down  again  and  replaced  the  head  upon 
the  neck.  After  she  had  seen  the  vision  she 
returned  to  Sparta,  and  found  her  daughter 
restored  to  health,  having  seen  the  same 
vision." 

As  if  to  put  the  seal  of  verification 
upon  these  cases,  two  inscriptions  tell  of 
doubters  who  were  convinced  of  the  god's 
power  to  heal,  agains.  their  will.     One 
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l-ecords  the  case  of  a  man  with  all  the  fin- 
g;ers  of  one  hand  paralyzed  except  one, 
who  seeing-  these  tablets  in  the  sacred 
precinct  recording  the  miraculous  cures 
laughed  and  doubted : 

"  Now  this  man,  in  his  sleep,  seemed  to  see 
the  god  seize  hold  of  his  hand  and  straighten 
out  his  fingers,  and  when  the  man,  in  doubt, 
kept  opening  and  shutting  his  fingers  to  see 
whether  it  were  really  true  the  god  seemed  to 
ask  him  if  he  now  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
inscriptions.  When  the  man  replied  that  he 
was  convinced  the  god  said  to  him,  because 
you  did  not  at  once  believe  things  that  were 
in  no  wise  incredible  I  give  you  the  name  of 
'  The  Doubter.'  " 

This  was  the  only  vengeance  inflicted  by 
the  mild  god  upon  this  "  doubting 
Thomas ;  "  for  "  when  day  dawned  he 
went  away  healed." 

Some  think  that  this  great  healing  es- 
tablishment had  two  strings  to  its  bow, 
and  that  alongside  of  the  miraculous 
cures  which  drew  the  crowd  there  was  a 
treatment  which  approached  in  some  de- 
gree the  regular  practice  of  medicine.  At 
any  rate  it  is  clear  that  water  played  a 
great  rdle  here,  not  only  from  the  in- 
scriptions, but  also  from  the  fact  thg.t  the 
precinct  is  honeycombed  with  water 
pipes.  Sunlight  and  good  air  were  also 
doubtless  operative.  The  Hieron  lies  in 
a  bowl,  high  up,  it  is  true,  but  finely  pro- 
tected from  the  winds,  especially  the 
north  wind  and  east  wind.  It  possesses 
the  qualities  of  a  good  winter  resort.  In 
summer  it  is  now  somewhat- hot,  but  the 
air  is  certainly  not  so  sultry  as  in  the  low- 
er lying  ])arts  of  Argolis.  As  the  pre- 
cinct is  spoken  of  in  ancient  times  as  a 


"  grove,"  there  must  then  have  been  abun- 
dant shade  all  about.  Numerous  porches 
also  with  various  exposures  gave  an  op- 
tion between  sun  and  shade.  We  should 
not  go  far  astray  in  speaking  of  the 
Hieron  as  an  ancient  Carlsbad  as  well  as 
an  ancient  Lourdes.  But  in  its  material 
equipment  it  was  greatly  superior  to  both  ; 
for  from  very  early  times  down  through 
the  days  of  the  Antonines  one  noble 
building  after  another  was  reared  here 
under  the  supervision  of  the  best"  archi- 
tects. 

When  the  cool  of  the  day  had  come  on 
we  strolled  over  the  sacred  precinct,  and 
then  with  Mr.  Kobbadias  and  his  family 
took  dinner  at  a  table  set  in  the  open  air 
just  behind  the  stage  building.  Close  by 
us  was  the  fine  cavea  of  the  theater,  re- 
splendent with  the  light  of  a  summer  full 
moon.  It  is  easily  understood  that  such 
a  visit  is  more  impressive  than  the  usual 
one  from  Nauplia,  in  which  most  of  the 
day  is  taken  up  in  coming  and  going,  and 
one  has  but  about  three  hours  to  see  the 
place  and  take  a  hurried  luncheon. 

Rising  the  next  morning  at  two  o'clock 
from  our  matresses  on  the  floor  beside  the 
statues  in  the  museum,  we  struck  into  a 
more  Alpine  road  than  even  that  by  which 
we  had  come,  into  the  roughest  part  of 
Argolis.  At  eight  o'clock  we  passed  the 
watershed  between  the  Argolic  and  the 
Saronic  gttlfs,  from  which  both  are  plain- 
ly visible,  and  here  high  up  between  Ort- 
bolithi  and  the  Didyma  we  took  our  well 
earned  breakfast  beside  a  spring.  At 
noon  we  were  at  the  inns  of  Troezen  and 
so  almost  home. 

Athens,  Greece. 


Holy    Saturday 

By  John   B.   Tabb 

1CAME,  O  Death,  to  conquer  thee, 
And  overcome  the  Grave ; 
But  thou  wast  tenderer  to  me 
Than  those  I  sought  to  save. 
Henceforth  in  benediction  be, 
And  teach  mankind  thy  charity ! 

Ellicott  City,  Md. 


The  Cause  of  Variety  Among  Animals  and  Plants 

By  H.   W.   Conn,   Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biology  in  Wesi.evan  UNivERSiry 

[This  article  carries  on  and  completes  the  ar:icle  "  Variations,  The   Building  Stones  of    Evolution,"  by  Prof. 
Conn,  published  last  week.— Editor.] 


AS  soon  as  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
variations  are  the  building  stones 
of  evokition,  there  is  forced  upon 
us  emphatically  the  question  of  the  cause 
of  variations.  Why  should  animals  show 
these  differences,  which,  by  accumulation, 
have  given  rise  to  the  development  of  dif- 
ferent species  ?  If  we  can  find  an  answer 
to  this  question  we  shall  have  determined 
the  primary  law  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  evolution.  If  we  cannot  explain 
why  variations  should  appear  among  ani- 
mals and  plants  we  shall  not  have  ex- 
plained the  construction  of  species,  even 
tho  we  understand  the  details  of  the 
building  process.  Altho  as  yet  we  have 
no  very  definite  answer  to  this  question, 
certain  very  important  factors  bearing 
upon  the  subject  have  been  discovered 
within  the  last  few  years. 

There  are  manifestly  in  this  connection 
two  very  different  and  important  ques- 
tions. 

1.  Why  should  the  offspring  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  be  like  their  parents? 
This  question  involves  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  of  heredity. 

2.  Why  should  the  offspring  of  ani- 
mals be  unlike  their  parents  ?  This  ques- 
tion involves  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  variation. 

The  first  of  these  two  questions  in- 
cludes the  explanation  of  the  continuation 
of  life,  for  if  we  could  answer  it  we 
should  know  how  it  is  that  animals  have 
continued  to  cover  the  earth's  surface 
age  after  age.  We  must  recognize  that 
heredity  is  one  of  the  profoundest  of 
mysteries,  and  that  the  whole  phenom- 
enon of  the  perpetuation  of  species  and 
the  transmission  of  characters  is  one  of 
the  greatest  ])uzzles  of  nature.  No  ex- 
planation of  heredity  has  yet  been  made. 
It  is  true  that  within  the  last  two  decades 
biologists  have  given  a  partial  explana- 
tion of  why  the  child  is  like  its  parents. 
With  this  subject  we  are,  however,  not 
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here  particularly  concerned,  since  our  im- 
mediate question  is  the  explanation  of  va- 
riation rather  than  heredity. 

The  second  question,  the  explanation 
of  variations,  is  one  that  involves  not  so 
much  the  continuation  of  life  as  the  prob- 
lem of  evolution.  If  strict  heredity  were 
the  only  factor  in  the  perpetuation  of 
species  absolute  uniformity  would  have 
been  the  result,  and  development,  prog- 
ress and  evolution  an  impossibility.  The 
evolution  of  animals  and  plants  from  a 
low  to  a  high  stage  has  been  dependent 
upon  the  appearance  of  variations  in  suc- 
cessive generations,  which,  by  accumu- 
lation, have  gradually  produced  the 
changes  in  species  which  constitute  the 
evolution  of  type.  In  trying  to  answer 
the  question  why  the  offspring  are  un- 
like their  parents  we  are  trying  to  learn 
of  the  foundations  of  evolution. 

The  studies  and  investigations  of  the 
last  twenty  years  have  shown  quite  con- 
vincingly that  the  explanation  of  varia- 
tions is  connected  with  the  phenomenon 
of  sex.  Sex  differentiation  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  nature.  It  is  as  evident  in 
plants  as  in  animals,  for  male  and  female 
plants  are  as  sharply  distinguished  as 
male  and  female  animals.  It  is  found  in 
the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  higher  plants, 
and  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
animals.  It  is  true  that  among  the  very 
lowest  organisms,  those  which  are  uni- 
cellular, and  generally  microscopic,  there 
are  some  forms  of  life  in  which  this  phe- 
nomena of  sex  differentiation  has  not  yet 
been  found,  and  very  likely  it  does  not 
occur.  It  is  also  true  that  among  some 
of  the  higher  animals  (some  insects)  and 
plants  (fungi)  there  are  instances  where 
sex  differentiation  has  not  been  found 
and  where  it  may  not  occur.  But  these 
only  serve  to  emphasize  the  extent  of 
the  phenomenon,  for,  with  a  few  such  ex- 
ceptions, the  phenomenon  of  sex  is  near- 
ly universal  among  organisms,  and  runs 
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through  the  whole  scale  of  organic  na- 
ture from  almost  the  very  lowest  to  the 
very  highest  forms  of  life. 

We  commonly  look  upon  this  phe- 
nomena of  sex  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  process  of  reproduction.  But  strange 
as  it  may  seem  sex  dififerentiation  has 
no  direct  or  necessary  connection  with 
reproduction.  Reproduction  of  animals 
and  plants  is  always  a  process  of  divi- 
sion. Sometimes  the  animal  divides 
into  two  equal  halves,  and  sometimes  into 
two  or  more  unequal  parts.  Among  low 
microscopic  animals  or  plants  the  meth- 
od of  reproduction  is  by  dividing  into 
two  halves,  each  of  which  is  like  the  other 
and  each  of  which  becomes  at  once  an  in- 
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Fig.    1. — Showing   the   method   of  reproduction    by 
simple  division 

dependent  living  individual  (Fig.  i). 
Each  piece  may,  after  division,  grow  and 
later  divide  again,  and  this  process  may 
go  on  indefinitely.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only 
method  of  reproduction  known  among 
some  animals. 

While  among  higher  animals  and 
plants  the  method  of  producing  offspring 
is  frequently  the  same,  it  often  happens 
that  the  pieces  into  which  the  organism 
divides  are  not  of  equal  size.  A  weeping 
willow  tree  may  be  multiplied  indefinite- 
ly by  simple  division,  for  if  a  branch  is 
broken  from  the  tree  and  is  planted  in 
the  ground  it  takes  root  and  produces  a 
new  tree  like  the  original.  Every  horti- 
culturist knows  that  most  plants  can  be 
multiplied  by  "  slips,"  which  are  simply 
fragments  of  the  plant  placed  in  condi- 


tion to  develop  roots  and  grow  into  a 
new  plant.  Similar  multiplication  by  di- 
vision is  also  common  among  animals.  In 
the  lower  groups  of  animals  it  is  uni- 
versal, and  in  some  of  the  moderately 
high  groups  this  simple  method  of  repro- 
duction is  still  found.  If  an  earth  worm 
is  cut  into  two  pieces  each  piece  lives  and 
becomes  an  independent  individual. 
While  the  earth  worm  does  not  natural- 
ly multiply  in  this  way,  some  closely  al- 
lied animals  do  naturally  thus  divide  and 
reproduce  themselves. 

Among  higher  animals,  however,  this 
simple  method  of  reproduction  has  usual- 
ly disappeared,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
a  third  kind  of  division.  The  organism, 
instead  of  dividing  into  two  parts,  di- 
vides into  a  large  number — each  of  which 
is  capable  of  growing  into  a  new  individ- 
ual. It  usually  happens  that  in  these 
cases  one  of  the  parts  is  large,  and,  in- 
deed, comprises  most  of  the  animal, 
while  the  others  are  very  small.  The 
small  pieces  are  called  spores  or  eggs. 
But  whatever  we  call  them,  each  is  able 
to  grow  into  a  new  individual.  Thus 
even  here  the  process  of  reproduction  is 
one  of  division.  Indeed  division  is  the 
only  method  of  multiplication  that  the 
biologist  knows,  and  this  process  of  di- 
vision is  quite  independent  of  sex  differ- 
entiation. 

But  in  most  groups  of  animals  and 
plants  there  is  added  to  this  phenomenon 
of  division,  and  usually  closely  connected 
with  it,  the  second  phenomenon  of  sex. 
The  almost  universal  appearance  of  sex 
has  forced  upon  biology  the  questions. 
What  is  sex,  and  what  is  its  purpose? 
For  our  purpose  in  the  study  of  the  cause 
of  variation  sex  differentiation  may  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  two  chief  fac- 
tors. 

I.  Division. — Just  as  in  simple  multi- 
plication, already  mentioned,  so  in  the 
phenomenon  of  sexual  reproduction  the 
organism  divides  into  many  pieces.  One 
piece  is  large,  while  the  others  are  nu- 
merous and  very  much  smaller.  The 
small  pieces,  like  spores,  already  men- 
tioned, contain  within  themselves  a  con- 
densed representation  of  the  whole  in- 
dividual, and  each  if  it  grows  into  a  new 
individual  will  become  like  the  original 
of  which  it  is  a  piece.  But  these  small 
pieces  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  mod- 
erately large,  and  called  an  egg,  Fig.  2A, 
while  the  other  is  very  minute  and  is 
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called  a  sperm,  Fig.  2B.  The  former  is 
also  called  the  female,  and  the  latter  the 
male  cell.  But  whether  large  or  small, 
each  of  these  cells  is  a  condensed  epitome 
of  the  individual  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

2.  Union. — The  essential  feature  of 
sex  is  that  two  of  these  minute  cells,  con- 
taining each  the  condensed  characters 
of  the  adult,  fuse  with  each  other  and  a 
new  individual  is  developed  from  the 
fused  mass.  This  would  produce  an  in- 
dividual with  double  characters  were  it 
not  for  one  curious  fact.  Before  the  two 
cells,  male  and  female,  unite,  each  of 
them  throws  away  part  of  its  important 
characters  in  order  to  make  room  for 
those  coming  from  the  other.  In  Fig.  2A 
is  shown  an  &g^  in  the  center  of  which 


characteristics  in  order  to  make  room  for 
others  which  are  brought  in  by  the  male 
cell.  After  this  final  union  of  the  two 
cells  the  combined  cell  develops  into  a 
new  individual,  which  will,  of  course, 
share  in  the  characters  of  the  two  parts 
of  which  it  was  composed. 

This  phenomenon  by  which  the  cell 
throws  away  part  of  its  characteristics 
and  receives  in  turn  a  similar  set  from  an- 
other individual  may  or  may  not  be  as- 
sociated with  reproduction.  Commonly 
it  is,  and  we  usually  look  upon  sex  as  a 
part  of  the  phenomenon  of  multiplica- 
tion. But  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  Among 
the  lower  organisms  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  a  process  such  as  that  referred 
to  is  found  to  be  quite  unrelated  to  the 


Fig.  2A. — An  Egg.  The  minute  rods  in  the  center 
are  believed  to  be  the  chief  location  of  the  char- 
acters which  develop  into  the  adult  animal. 

B. — A  Male  Cell.  The  dai-k  spot  corresponds  to 
the  rods  vs'ithin  the  egg 


Fig.  3. — An  lOgg  at  a  Later  Stage.  It  has  dis- 
charged part  of  its  rods,  retaining  only  two,  f  c. 
Meantime  the  male  cell  has  entered,  bringing  two 
similar  rods.  The  four  unite  together  later,  so 
that  the  resulting  egg  contains  material  from 
two  different  animals 


are  two  groups  of  minute  black  rods. 
Close  by  is  shown  the  male  cell,  B,  also 
showing  a  black  mass.  Fig.  3  shows 
that  the  egg  later  extrudes  from  itself 
six  of  these  little  rods,  retaining  only 
two,  /  c.  Fig.  2  also  shows  that  the  male 
cell  m  c  has  entered  the  ^gg  and  brought 
with  it  two  similar  rods,  so  that  the  &gg 
now  contains  four  rods,  two  from  the 
male  and  two  from  the  female.  There 
is  proof  that  these  rods  contain  within 
them  the  characters  of  the  animal  from 
which  the  egg  came.  Hence  this  proc- 
ess, shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2,  is  one  by 
which  the  egg  throws  away  part  of  its 


phenomena  of  reproduction.  In  some 
single  celled  animals  (Paramecium)  the 
animals  come  together  and  interchange 
material  with  each  other,  Fig.  4.  After 
having  thus  exchanged  with  each  other 
they  separate  and  continue  their  life  ap- 
parently unaffected  thereby,  and  the 
whole  phenomenon  perhaps  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  multiplication.  Their  re- 
production by  division  may  go  on  with- 
out such  union,  for  the  animals  continue 
to  grow  and  divide  both  before  or  after 
they  thus  exchange  these  materials.  Such 
a  union  of  cells,  independent  of  reproduc- 
tion, is  a  rare  phenomenon,  but  since  it  is 
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found  in  a  number  of  cases  it  shows  that 
this  sex  exchange  of  material  is  not  nec- 
essarily connected  with  the  phenomenon 
of  multii)lication. 

Conversely,  the  phenomenon  of  multi- 
plication is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  sex.  This  we  have  already  seen 
from  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  plants  and  animals  are  capable  of  re- 
producing almost  indefinitely  without  any 
indication  of  sex  differentiation. 

Altho  these  two  phenomena,  sex  dif- 
ferentiation and  multiplication,  are  not 


^mij. 


Fig.  4. — Sex  ( ?)  union  of  single  celled  animals. 
The  individuals  exchange  parts  of  the  rods,  after 
which  they  separate.  This  has  probably  nothing 
to  do  with  reproduction. 

necessarily  associated  they  are  neverthe- 
less, in  most  animals  and  plants,  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Among  the  low- 
er animals  and  plants  they  are  occasion- 
ally separate  and  independent,  but  among 
the  higher  ones  they  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  universally  combined  in  one 
process. 

The  fact  that  this  phenomenon  of  sex 
differentiation  is  so  universal  among  ani- 
mals and  plants  is  sufficient  in  itself  to 
point  out  and  emphasize  its  extreme  im- 
portance. With  the  immense  variety 
which  we  find  among  animals  and  plants, 
with  the  high  and  low  organization  of 
different  groups,  with  their  wonderful 


differences  in  habits,  in  structure  and  in 
organization,  the  fact  that  almost  uni- 
versally through  the  whole  series  is 
found  this  phenomenon  of  sex  differen- 
tiation indicates  most  convincingly  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  phenom- 
enon. We  are  naturally  forced  to  ask. 
what  is  the  purpose  of  this  peculiar  union 
of  cells  in  animals  and  plants?  Why 
should  sex  have  so  uniformly  been  de- 
veloped, if  it  is  not  necessary  for  repro- 
duction ? 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  in 
some  way  this  phenomenon  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  appearance  of  variations. 
If  so,  the  whole  evolution  of  the  animal, 
and  vegetable  kingdom  is,  in  a  measure, 
based  upon  sex.  The  suggestion  of 
a  connection  between  variations  and  sex 
phenomenon  is  a  natural  one,  for  sex 
union  quite  easily  explains  the  appear- 
ance of  variations.  If  an  animal  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  be- 
comes a  new  and  independent  individ- 
ual, it  is  quite  natural  to  assume  that  the 
two  individuals  would  be  alike.  If  the 
animal  divides  into  many  pieces,  each  of 
which  has  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  parent,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  the 
individuals  thus  resulting  shall  be  alike. 
If  a  star  fish  should  divide  itself  into  ten 
thousand  pieces,  one  of  which  is  the  orig- 
inal adult,  and  the  others  are  eggs  which 
contain  the  characters  of  the  adult  con- 
centrated into  a  single  cell,  it  is  again 
natural  to  assume  that  the  pieces  shall  be 
essentially  alike,  and  that,  if  the  ten  thou- 
sand eggs  developed  into  whole  inde- 
pendent individuals,  they  would  be  all 
like  the  parent  and  all  like  each  other.  In 
a  word,  then,  this  phenomenon  of  multi- 
plication by  the  universal  process  of  di- 
vision gives  us  a  partial  explanation  of 
the  facts  of  heredity,  since  it  explains 
whv  the  offspring  resemble  the  adults. 

Quite  different  would  it  be  when  each 
of  the  eggs  of  the  star  fish  which  con- 
tains the  characters  of  the  parent  should, 
before  it  grows  into  an  independent  in- 
dividual, throw  away  half  of  its  charac- 
ters and  receive  an  equivalent  quantity 
from  a  second  individual.  When  this  oc- 
curred it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  in- 
dividuals that  result  from  the  combined 
cell  would  no  longer  be  exactly  like  the 
individuals  that  produced  cither  of  the 
cells  which  thus  united.  It  would  con- 
tain part  of  the  characters  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  produced  the  egg,  combined 
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with  some  of  those  of  the  individual  that 
produced  the  male  cell.  The  result  will 
be  that  the  offspring'  coming  from  an  egg 
which  had  thus  united  with  a  male  cell 
would  be  like  neither  parent, but  different 
from  both.  In  other  words,  the  ten 
thousand  offspring  of  the  star  fish,  re- 
sulting from  the  ten  thousand  eggs  which 
had  united  with  ten  thousand  male  cells 
from  other  individuals,  would  not  be  all 
alike,  but  would, perhaps,  show  ten  thou- 
sand different  variations,  resulting  from 
differences  in  the  origin  of  the  individual 
cells  which  united  together.  We  have  in 
this  union  of  the  sex  cells  a  cause  of  va- 
riation among  the  offspring,  and  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  this  form  of 
multiplication  would  give  rise  to  animals 
which  would  show  great  variations 
among  themselves. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  phenomenon  of  sex 
differentiation  and  the  union  of  sex  cells 
furnishes  a  simple  and  a  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  variations 
among  animals.  There  is  a  growing  be- 
lief among  biologists  that  this  explana- 
tion at  least  approximates  to  the  truth, 
and  while  there  are  some  facts  which  are 


yet  unexplained  by  this  simple  sugges- 
tion, there  are  many  others  that  fall  into 
line  with  the  theory  advanced  so  closely 
as  to  convince  biologists  that  this  sug- 
gestion contains  a  truth,  even  tho  it  may 
not  be  the  whole  truth.  If  the  view  thus 
advanced  be  a  true  one  we  see  at  once 
the  great  significance  in  nature  of  this 
universal  phenomenon  of  sex  differentia- 
tion. It  is  the  foundation  of  variation 
among  animals  and  plants,  and,  inas- 
much as  evolution  in  general  is  based 
upon  variation,  we  see  thus  that  this  phe- 
nomenon of  sex  differentiation,  running 
through  the  whole  scale  of  nature  from 
the  microscopic  cellular  plant  to  the  high- 
est plants  and  animals,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  evolution  of  the  animals  and 
plants  which  has  characterized  the  his- 
tory of  nature.  We  see,  too,  that '  we 
must  look  upon  sex  differentiation  in  ani- 
mals and  plants  not  as  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  reproduction,  for  a  reproduction 
is  perfectly  possible  without  it,  but  as  a 
means  adopted  in  nature  to  introduce  the 
endless  variety  which  characterizes  living 
organisms. 

MiDDLETOWN      CoNN. 


The    New    Secretary    of    the    Navy 

By  L.   A.   Coolidgc 

[The  author  of  the   following  article  is  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  and  other  papers. 
He  has  been  a  personal  friend  of  Secretary  Moody  for  many  years. — Editor.] 


THE  most  obvious  qualities  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Moody  are  pugnacity  and 
virility.  He  is  a  born  fighter,  and 
he  has  the  physical  endowment  which 
goes  appropriately  with  his  disposition — 
not  that  he  is  prone  to  hunt  trouble;  on 
the  contrary,  he  avoids  altercations ;  but 
if  one  comes  to  him,  or  if  he  has  taken 
his  position  finally  on  a  question  either 
in  politics  or  in  the  law, he  is  ready  to  sup- 
port it  up  to  the  very  limit.  He  will  ex- 
haust all  his  resources  in  order  to  win 
his  point.  That  is  the  trait  which  first 
commended  him  to  President  Roosevelt, 
and  which,  combined  with  other  traits, 
led  to  his  selection  for  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Stockily  built,  a  trifle  under  medium 
hight,  with  broad  shoulders  upon  which 
a  well  shaped  head  is  sturdily  set,  Mr. 


Moody  is  the  very  picture  of  masculine 
aggressiveness.  Alertness  of  mind  is 
coupled  happily  with  alertness  of  body. 
In  his  middle  age  he  is  reaping  now  the 
good  fruit  of  an  athletic  youth.  As  a 
boy  and  as  a  young  man  he  was  devoted 
to  the  sports  of  the  field.  He  played 
ball,  he  rode,  he  walked,  he  did  nothing 
to  lower  the  standard  of  the  sturdy  stock 
from  which  he  sprang. 

William  Henry  Moody  was  born  on 
December  23d,  1853,  in  the  little  farming 
town  of  Newbury  in  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  in  the  district  which  he  now  rep- 
resents in  Congress.  He  comes  from  a 
typical  New  England  family.  Most  of 
his  ancestors  were  prosperous  farmers 
and  seafaring  men  from  the  time  the 
first  Moody  arrived  in  the  Massachusetts 
colony  in  1634.     He  had  the  early  train- 
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ing  which  was  common  to  boys  of  his 
station.  He  went  to  PhilHps  Academy 
in  Andover,  and  then  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  in  1876. 
There  is  Httle  to  say  of  his  school  and 
college  life  except  that  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  credit.  He  was  a  wholesome, 
healthy  boy,  not  over  addicted  to  study 
nor  passionately  fond  of  books.  For 
some  boyish  offense  he  was  suspended 
from  the  academy  for  part  of  one  term — 
a  sign  that  the  human  side  of  him  was 
even  then  in  evidence.  On  the  whole,  he 
rendered  a  good  account  of  himself,  and 


WILLIAM    H.    MOODY 

made  a  record  which  was  well  up  to  the 
average. 

From  the  time  he  left  college  until  the 
day  he  entered  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  was  a  lawyer  and  nothing  else. 
He  settled  down  in  Haverhill,  a  few  miles 
from  his  native  town,  and  fought  his  way 
up  at  the  bar.  He  took  all  sorts  of  cases, 
and  no  case  was  too  small  to  command 
all  his  energy,  if  that  was  needed  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  He  was 
made  city  solicitor,  and  a  little  later  he 
was  elected  district  attorney  for  the 
county — a  position  which  he  filled  from 
1890  to  1895  with  such  success  that  on 
the  death  of  General  Cogswell,  the  rep- 


resentative in  Congress,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  vacant  seat  in  Congress 
without  opposition.  Nobody  else  was 
even  considered  for  the  place.  As  a 
prosecuting  officer  he  was  fearless  and 
imresting.  He  was  an  enemy  of  all  evil 
doers,  and  they  hated  him  with  good 
reason.  In  Lawrence,  the  largest  city  of 
the  district,  there  was  a  board  of  boodle 
aldermen  who  had  been  taking  money 
for  granting  liquor  licenses.  Moody  set 
out  to  bring  them  to  punishment.  They 
were  well  entrenched,  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous. They  threatened  him,  and 
tried  to  bully  him.  But  he  pursued  them 
relentlessly  and  finally  landed  five  of 
them  in  jail.  It  was  a  long,  hard  fight, 
and  after  it  was  over  he  went  abroad  to 
rest  from  the  effects  of  it.  Friends  of 
the  men  whom  he  had  convicted  were 
bound  to  bring  him  to  grief.  They  put 
detectives  on  his  track  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  find  something  to  smirch  his 
character.  But  they  had  their  labor  for 
their  pains.  It  is  said  that  in  those  days 
there  were  times  when  he  was  in  danger 
for  his  life.  But  he  went  about  his  busi- 
ness unconcernedly,  and  pounded  the 
malefactors  wherever  they  appeared. 

The  most  famous  case  with  which 
Moody  was  associated  was  the  trial  of 
Lizzie  Borden,  charged  with  the  mysteri- 
ous murder  of  her  father  and  mother  in 
Fall  River  in  the  early  nineties.  Fall 
River  was  not  in  his  district,  but  Mr. 
Knowlton,  the  attorney-general  of  the 
State,  selected  Mr.  Moody  from  all  the 
other  district  attorneys  to  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  case.  Both  men  real- 
ized from  the  beginning  that  they  had  an 
almost  hopeless  fight  on  their  hands. 
Sympathy  for  the  prisoner  was  so  great 
throughout  the  State  as  to  create  intense 
feeling  even  against  the  prosecuting  at- 
torneys who  were  merely  performing 
their  official  duty.  But  the  two  men 
fought  it  out  with  hard-headed  thorough- 
ness, firmly  believing  in  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  A  sympathetic  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  but  Moody's  work 
in  the  case  was  such  as  to  win  him  the  re- 
spect of  every  lawyer  in  the  State. 

In  politics  Mr.  Moody's  experience  has 
been  confined  to  his  six  years'  service  in 
the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
He  is  not  much  of  a  politician  as  politi- 
cians go.  He  was  never  even  a  member 
of  his  State  Legislature  or  of  his  City 
Council.     There  are  not  many  Congress- 
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men  of  whom  this  can  be  said.  When 
he  entered  Congress  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  make  himself  conspicuous.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  watch  the  machine  for  a 
while  to  see  how  it  worked  before  forc- 
ing himself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  studied  every  question  as  it 
came  up,  observed  closely  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  leaders  and  bided  his  time.  His 
opportunity  came  in  due  season.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Elections 
Committee,  which  had  to  pass  upon  the 
contested  elections  case  of  Rinaker  7^s. 
Downing.  In  an  Illinois  district,  Down- 
ing, the  Democratic  candidate,  had  been 
returned  as  elected  over  Rinaker,  the  Re- 
publican, by  a  bare  majority  of  forty 
votes.  Rinaker  contested  the  seat,  and 
the  Republican  majority  of  the  Elections 
Committee  reported  that  he  was  entitled 
to  it  by  a  majority  of  thirty  votes.  The 
new  Representative  had  studied  hard  on 
the  case.  He  went  to  the  very  bottom  of 
it  with  all  the  light  he  could  get,  but  he 
could  not  in  conscience  agree  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee.  He  joined  the  Demo- 
crats in  making  a  minority  report,  and 
he  led  the  fight  for  the  minority  report 
on  the  floor  with  an  aggressiveness  and 
vigor  and  a  mastery  of  the  subject  which 
riveted  the  attention  of  the  House.  Said 
he: 

"  I  take  it  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the 
decision  of  wliich  will  take  a  seat  in  this  body 
from  one  man  and  give  it  to  another,  every 
man  must  be  tlie  keeper  of  his  own  conscience. 
I  have  examined  this  case  with  the  utmost  care 
and  the  utmost  ability  that  I  could  bring  to  it, 
and  the  conclusion  which  1  arrived  at  in  the 
first  place  has  been  reinforced  by  further  re- 
flection. I  believe  that  if  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  is  sustained  by  this 
House  it  will  be  an  outrage  upon  the  people 
of  the  Sixteenth  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  and  a  stain  upon  the  good  name  of 
the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  I  make  no  impu- 
tation u])on  the  motives  of  any  inan  who  may 
disagree  with  me,  but  I  state  to  tliis  House  the 
deliberate  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived." 

He  moved  to  recommit  the  case  to  the 
committee  with  instructions  to  recount 
such  ])art  of  the  vote  as  might  fairly  be 
deemed  in  dispute,  and  after  a  bitter 
fight  his  motion  carried.  It  is  thorough- 
ly characteristic  of  the  man  that  when  by 
this  recount  it  appeared  that  Rinaker  was 
entitled  to  the  seat,  he  turned  abotit  and 


successfully  led  the  fight  which  resulted 
in  giving  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Moody's  action  in  this  Rinaker  case 
not  only  first  inade  him  conspicuous  in 
the  House,  but  the  incident  is  typical  of 
his  career  there.  Altho  he  has  been  an 
intense  Republican  the  judicial  bent  of 
his  mind  and  his  rugged  honesty  have 
more  than  once  made  him  take  exception 
to  the  course  of  his  party  associates  when 
he  liclieved  them  to  be  in  the  wrong.  He 
approaches  every  question  with  as  un- 
biased a  mind  as  if  he  were  a  judge  sit- 
ting on  the  bench.  But  when  he  has 
reached  his  conclusion  he  defends  it  with 
all  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
lawyer  pleading  a  cause  in  which  he  im- 
plicitly believes. 

Mr.  Moody's  great  work  in  the  House 
has  been  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  where  he  is  re- 
garded as  Chairman  Cannon's  most  ef- 
ficient lieutenant.  He  knows  every  item 
in  every  appropriation  bill  which  passes 
through  his  hands,  and  can  defend  its 
presence  there  in  a  rough  and  tumble 
fight  on  the  floor.  For  several  years  he 
has  had  in  charge  the  great  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  bill,  not  a  paragraph  of 
which  has  slipped  by  him  without  the 
closest  scrutiny.  He  is  absolutely  honest 
in  his  intellectual  processes.  It  would  be 
morally  impossible  for  him  to  advocate 
for  reasons  of  party  expediency  or  for 
any  other  reason  any  proposition  which 
he  did  not  inwardly  and  completely  in- 
dorse. He  masters  every  subject  which 
he  approaches.  He  devoted  one  entire 
summer  to  studying  the  intricate  rules  of 
the  House,  so  that  when  he  came  back  to 
Washington  there  was  no  man  on  the 
floor  who  could  surpass  him  in  a  parlia- 
mentary dispute,  and  altho  he  was  one 
of  the  youngest  members  of  the  House 
in  point  of  service,  he  was  seriously  re- 
garded as  a  candidate  for  Sjieaker  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Reed.  He  is  to-day  looked 
upon  as  the  most  promising  of  the  young- 
er men  in  the  House,  and  there  are  many 
who  think  he  is  abandoning  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  great  career  in  leaving  it.  But 
with  his  clearness  of  vision,  integrity, 
courage  and  capacity  for  work,  it  is  hard 
to  overestimate  his  i)ossibilities  at  the 
head  of  a  great  executive  department  like 
that  of  the  Navy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Rossini's    "Stabat    Mater 

Bv  Aldis  Dunbar 


T 


HE  snow  lies  white  upon  us  as  we  enter, 

Yet  here  within  is  light,  and  warmth,  and  song. 

Forget  that  drifts  surround  our  homeward  pathway, 
That  winter  winds  are  blowing,  fierce  and  strong. 


"  Eia,  mater,  fons  ainoris." 
The  whitewashed  walls — rough  benches  disappear. 

I  hear  the  swelling  of  a  mighty  organ, — 
The  waves  of  sound  rush  toward  me,  deep  and  clear. 

"  Fac  lit  ardeat  cor  mewii." 
It  trembles  far  above  me  as  I  kneel. 

"  In  auiando  Christum  Deiim." 
With  closed  eyes,  around  me  I  can  feel 

The  shadowy  gloom  on  walls  and  time  worn  pillars. 

Yet  upward  glance  reveals  the  radiance  fair — 
Of  dying  sunlight, — red  through  western  windows, 

On  carven  arches,  rising  high  in  air. 

Beyond  these  walls,  so  gray  and  old  and  hoary. 
My  dreamy  thoughts  stray  to  my  homeward  way  ; 

Where  rosy  blossoms  from  the  trees  are  falling, — 
Scented  with  summer, — tempting  me  to  stay. 

"  Qnando  corpus  morictur," 
Deeper  now  the  dusky  shadows  fall. 

"  Fac  ut  animae  donctiir." 
Still  the  organ  seems  to  thrill  and  call. 

"  Pnradisi  " — still  in  air  is  ringing. 

Dark  and  cold  the  pavement  here  below. 
"  Paradisi " — fair  departing  glory — 

P^ainter  now  the  golden  sunset  glow. 

"  Paradisi, — Paradisi, — " 
Bow  the  head  in  prayer  before  you  go. 

*'  Gloria — "    The  dream  of  rest  is  over. 
Come  you  back  to  earth,  and  wind,  and  snow. 

Erie,  Pa. 
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The  American   Negro's  Religion  for  the  African 

Negro's    Soul 

By  Bishop  Levi  J.   Coppin 

Of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 

[Bishop  Coppin  returned  to  the  United  States  a  few  days  ago,  coming'  directly  from  South  Africa,  where,  for  a 
year,  he  was  engaged  with  the  founding  of  a  branch  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  undertaking  was  designed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Cnurch  in  this  country  to  better  the  religious  condition 
of  tho'^e  among  their  brothers  who  had,  in  that  distant  continent,  attained  a  pronounced  measure  of  civilization 
throuah  association  with  the  whites. — Editor.] 


AN  African  in  Africa  is  denied  civil 
and  political  privileges  because 
he  is  an  African.  That  is  the 
anomalous  condition  at  Cape  Town  and 
other  civilized  and  semicivilized  parts  of 
the  "  Dark  Continent." 

The  impression,  current  among  people 
of  color  in  the  United  States,  that  there 
is  no  race  prejudice  in  South  Africa  is 
altogether  erroneous.  There  is  plenty. 
The  natives  have  suffered  through  it  to 
an  extent  that  cannot  be  adequately  told. 
And  they  are  still  suffering,  under  both 
Boer  and  English  rule.  Long  estab- 
lished customs  and  the  laws  of  the  Boer 
Governments  are  to  blame. 

Four  centuries  ago  the  first  white  set- 
tlers— Portuguese — landed  at  Table  Bay. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  af- 
terward— in  1792 — the  first  recorded  ef- 
fort was  made  by  missionaries  on  behalf 
of  the  natives.  During  the  past  hundred 
years  Moravian,  French  and  English 
missionaries  have  labored,  more  or  less 
assiduously,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
blacks.  Numerous  missions  and  schools 
were  established  by  the  Moravians  and 
had  a  widely  beneficial  influence. 

At  present  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  has  a  number  of  societies  for  the 
colored  people  who  adhere  to  the  tenets 
of  that  denomination.  The  ministers  in 
charge  are  of  Dutch  blood.  With  them 
the  races  are  always  strictly,  definitely 
divided.  So  close,  indeed,  are  the  lines 
drawn  that  the  Reformed  clergymen  who 
minister  to  the  colored  people  are  not  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  ministerial  func- 
tions in  one  of  the  Reformed  churches  set 
apart  for  white  worshipers.  Nor  will  a 
minister  of  a  white  church  so  much  as 
pronounce  the  benediction  in  a  colored 
one. 

The  establishment  there  of  the  African 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
furnished  a  decided  innovation  in  church 
customs.  Our  methods  caused  consid- 
erable comment.  I  recall  a  little  incident 
illustrative  of  the  change. 

A  Boer  member  of  my  church  at  Cape 


BISHOP    LEVI   J.    COPPIN 

Town  told  me  he  had  been  asked  by  a 
member  of  his  own  family — "  Why  do 
you  connect  vourself  with  a  negro 
church?  " 

The  reply  was  characteristic  of  both 
the  man  and  the  idea  of  true  religion : 

"  I  observe  no  difference  in  the  spirit 
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of  pure  Christianity  by  belonging  to  a 
negro  church,"  he  said.  "  In  my  wicked- 
ness, I  associated  with  the  negroes. 
They  were  good  enough  for  me  then.  In 
my  endeavor  to  lead  a  better  Christian 
Hfe  now  I  find  them  equally  good." 

Our  first  church  in  South  Africa  was 
dedicated  at  Arensdale  on  March  3d. 
1901.  To  be  drawn  by  oxen  on  my  way 
to  dedicate  a  church  not  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  Cape  Town  may  seem  a  little 
overdrawn,  and  yet  it  is  true.  Civiliza- 
tion has  a  way  of  taking  a  straight  course 
for  many  miles  to  a  certain  destination, 


trotted  in  front,  holding  the  guiding  line, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  chapel  beyond. 
The  one  cow  of  the  team  was  "  Black 
Mouse ;  "  five  were  steers,  but  the  Mouse 
was  the  smartest  in  the  whole  half  dozen. 
The  journey  came  to  its  end  at  lasi. 
Several  thousand  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  services.  Since  that 
time,  twenty  other  places  of  worship  have 
been  dedicated.  They  are  located  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Cape  Colony,  and  are  val- 
ued, in  all,  at  $50,000.  The  largest  is 
the  Bethel  Institute  at  Cape  Town,  dediT 
cated  last  December.       It  is  an  institu- 
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making  the  very  wilderness  to  blossom 
and  causing  towns  and  cities  to  spring 
up,  magic-like,  in  its  path,  while  the  out- 
lying country,  on  either  side,  sleeps  on 
for  years  without  feeling  its  influence. 

The  town  of  Arensdale,  the  first  in  the 
history  of  Cape  Colony  to  be  named  for 
an  Afro-Colored-Africander,  is  the  town 
in  which  the  first  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  building  was  erected 
and  dedicated. 

The  ride  in  the  ox-cart  was  from 
Green  River  to  Arensdale,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, March  3d,  1901. 

"  Trek  Zwart,  muis  trek !  "  shouted  the 
driver,  as  he  flourished  his  long  whip 
over  his  team  of  six,  while  Little  John 


tional  church.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the 
second  of  the  kind  ever  established  by  the 
A.  M.  E.  Church. 

The  American  movement  to  establish 
a  church  at  Cape  Town  was  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  as  well  as  many  in- 
teresting experiences.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  certain  things  that  cannot  be 
done  by  an  ecclesiastical  body  in  South 
Africa  without  British  sanction.  No  man 
can  have  entree  there  except  one  in  whom 
the  English  have  absolute  faith.  He 
must  be  not  only  educated,  but  thor- 
oughly trained  for  the  work  he  professes 
to  do.  Then,  and  then  only,  he  com- 
mands respect.  To  meet  this  demand 
there  are  at  present  twenty-three  native 
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Africans  in  the  United  States  wlio  are 
being-  fitted  as  teachers  for  the  South 
African  colleges. 

The  colored  man  in  Cape  Town  differs 
in  shades  of  complexion  as  markedly  as 
he  does  in  America.  He  is  to  be  found 
bearing  all  the  darker  race  shades 
except  the  American  Indian's  hue. 
The  evil  tendencies  of  the  natives 
toward  the  practice  of  polygamy  is  one 
of  the  difificulties  we  have  to  overcome. 
We  have  made  progress,  but  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done.  Many  chiefs 
6f  the  largest  and  wealthiest  tribes  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  our  Church, 
but  they  cannot  join  by  reason  of  their 
numberless  wives.  For  years  many  of 
the  missionaries  have  countenanced  the 
evil.  I  insisted  that  all  ministers  and 
missionaries  under  my  jiunsdiction 
should  compel  respect  for  the  marital  re- 
lation as  it  is  observed  in  the  United 
States.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  solemnize,  at 
one  time,  twenty-one  marriages.  One 
groom  was  seventy.  His  bride  was  sixty. 
Neither  had  been  led  to  the  altar  before. 
The  groom  was  so  pleased  with  the  ring 
handed  him  by  a  friend  that  he  put  it  on 
his  own  finger  and  refused  to  take.it  ofr. 

The  advent  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  South  Africa  came 
at  a  time  when  the  Boer-English  war  was 
at  its  hight.  The  only  change  of  Gov- 
ernment since  then  is  that  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State  Republics  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  So 
much  has  already  been  accomplished  un- 
der the  new  English  regime  in  Christian- 
izing the  native  African  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  liberal  church  and  school  sys- 
tem that  the  future  development  of  the 
country  by  native  initiative  as  well  as 
bribes  will  speedily  be  apparent. 

The  native  population  in  Cape  Town 
of  full  blood  has  increased  from  one 
thousand  to  thirteen  thotisand.  There 
arc  thirty  thousand  "  colored  people,"  as 
the  half  bloods  are  called,  making  a  total 
of  forty-three  thousand  people  of  color. 
Half  of  this  number  have  no  church  home 
or  church  life.  The  houses  of  worship, 
representing  several  denominations,  set 
apart  for  them  are  inadequate.  Thou- 
sands of  natives  from  the  interior  are  just 
what  thev  were  before  leavinc--  their  huts. 


'J  hey  assemble  in  small  rooms  on  Sun- 
day, which  is  spent  without  religious  in- 
struction or  guidance  that  would  help 
them  into  the  way  of  civilized  living.  For 
the  present,  and  perhaps  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  the  Dutch  and  native  tongues 
will  be  spoken,  and  the  missionaries  who 
are  unable  to  speak  them  will  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

Christian  missionary  work  among  a 
people  who  have  lived  for  centuries  free 
from  the  touch  of  any  influence  except 
that  which  came  from  their  own  fireside 
must  of  necessity  be  slow,  and  my  obser- 
vation has  been  that  another  great  bar- 
rier to  progress  in  missionary  endeavor 
in  Africa  is  the  existence  of  so  many 
tribes  and  tongues,  which  must  surely  be 
reckoned  with. 

Christian  civilization  means  education 
in  its  broadest  sense,  and  those  who  are 
brought  under  its  influence  should  not  be 
left  half  heathen  and  half  civilized.  No 
one  can  judge  correctly  as  to  what  degree 
of  improvement  a  people  is  capable  of 
until  that  people  has  had  an  opportunity, 
under  training,  to  develop  its  highest  and 
best  possibilities.  The  natives,  as  a  rule, 
are  astute,  even  intelligent ;  and  it  re- 
quires a  superior  mind  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence and  res|>ect.  Once  gained,  sin- 
cerity is  all  that  is  necessary ;  they  remain 
loyal. 

The  policy  of  our  Church  in  South 
Africa  is  an  open  one.  It  is  not  of  a 
proselytizing  character.  It  seeks,  through 
God,  to  reach  and  influence  for  good 
those  who  have  not  hitherto  been  given 
opportunities  for  improvement.  Its  mis- 
sion is  not  only  to  Christianize  the 
heathen,  but  to  further  enlighten  and  lift 
up  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  civilized 
people,  but  are  not  of  them. 

I  regard  Africa  as  an  open  door  of  op- 
portunity for  the  American  negro,  as  well 
as  the  native  African,  to  improve  the  lat- 
ter's  condition.  The  disturbed  condi- 
tions of  war  cannot  last  very  much 
longer,  for  the  work  of  suppression  of 
the  Boers  by  the  English  is  still  in  prog- 
ress. With  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent church  and  public  schools  the 
future  destiny  of  the  negro  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  .^frica  gives  hope  of  promise, 
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The  Founder  of  Evolution 

Casuists  may  disagree  as  to  whether 
it  is  better  to  be  born  kicky  than  rich, 
but  all  will  agree  that  among  the  gravest 
misfortunes  is  to  be  born  before  one's 
time.  That  fate  was  Lamarck's,"  and 
the  long  tragedy  of  his  life  was  the  con- 
sequence. He  taught  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  evolution  in  a  day  when  there 
were  few  to  listen— when  the  reaction 
from  the  Revolution  gave  a  super- 
sanction  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
even  brave  thinkers  avoided  speculations 
which  seemed  to  conflict  with  Genesis. 
Depreciated  and  neglected,  he  worked  on 
till  the  end,  firm  in  his  faith,  and  his  last 
years  were  passed  in  poverty  and  blind- 
ness. Could  the  Philosophie  Zoologiqiic 
have  waited  fifty  years  for  its  publica- 
tion, when  it  would  have  been  pruned 
and  corrected  in  the  light  of  the  better 
biological  science  of  the  mid-century,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  fame  of 
Lamarck  would  have  far  overshadowed 
that  of  Darwin. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  Lamarck's  life  are  wanting.  He 
was  married  four  times,  but  the  names 
of  his  wives  are  unknown.  He  had  seven 
children,  but  the  name  of  only  one  of 
them — Cornelie — is  certainly  known,  tho 
St.  Hilaire  casually  mentions  another, 
Auguste.  Even  the  date  of  his  birth 
and  death  and  the  place  of  his  burial 
were  allowed  to  be  forgotten,  and  have 
only  recently  been  reascertained.  His 
grave  was  unmarked,  and  long  ago  his 
bones,  with  those  of  thousands  of  others, 
were  dug  up  and  scattered. 

He  was  born  August  i,  1744,  at  Ba- 
zeutin-le-petit,  near  Amiens.  At  twelve 
he  was  a  student  at  the  Jesuit  College  in 
Amiens,  and  at  17  a  volunteer  soldier. 
Tho  promoted  to  a  lieutenantcy  for  gal- 
lantry, he  left  the  service  (probably  on 
account  of  an  accident),  and  going  to 
Paris,  began  the  study  of  medicine,  sup- 
porting himself  by  working  as  a  bank 
clerk..  Meeting  and  talking  with  Rous- 
seau,  in   one   of   the   latter's   botanizing 


♦Lamarck,  Thb  Foi'nder  of  Evolution.     By  A/p/teus 
S.  Packard.    New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2.40. 


walks  about  the  suburbs  of  the  capital, 
the  young  student  abandoned  medicine 
and  gave  himself  up  to  botany.  His 
Flore  Franqaise  appeared  in  1778,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  vSciences,  probably  through  the 
intercession  of  Buffon.  A  place  in  the 
Royal  Garden,  with  paltry  salary,  was 
given  him  about  1788;  and  when  the 
National  Convention  established  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  in  1793,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
invertebrate  zoology.  He  held  this  post 
until  his  death,  December  18,  1829,  tho 
for  the  last  four  years  of  this  time  his 
incumbency   was   merely   nominal. 

He  was  an  omnivorous  student  and  a 
tireless  worker  in  science,  and  his  theory 
of  evolution  was  the  outcome  of  a  life- 
work  of  investigation.  At  what  time  this 
theory  first  occurred  to  him  is  unknown. 
Its  first  expression  Professor  Packard 
finds  in  the  preface  to  the  System  of  In- 
vertebrate Animals.  This  preface  was 
delivered  as  a  lecture  in  May,  1800.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  and  sweeping  state- 
ment of  general  evolution  wherein  the 
great  naturalist  declares  that  he  can 
prove 

"  that  it  is  not  the  form  citlicr  of  the  body  or 
of  its  parts  which  gives  rise  to  habits,  to  the 
mode  of  life  of  animals;  but  on  the  contrary 
it  is  the  habits,  the  mode  of  life  and  the  influ- 
ential circumstances  which  have,  with  time, 
made  up  the  form  of  the  body  and  of  the  parts 
of  animals.  With  the  new  forms  new  facilities 
have  been  acquired,  and  gradually  nature  has 
reached  the  state  in  which  we  actually  see  her." 

The  theory  was  afterward  elaborated 
in  the  opening  discourse  of  the  Re- 
searches on  Living  Bodies  (1802)  ;  it  re- 
ceived further  treatment 'in  papers  pub- 
lished in  1803  and  1806,  and  its  most 
complete  elaboration  in  the  Philosophic 
Zoologique  (1809).  In  the  latter  work 
he  lays  down  two  laws :  First,  that  use 
strengthens  and  develops  an  organ, 
while  disuse  weakens  it ;  and  second,  that 
this  development  or  weakness  is  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  "  provided  that  the 
changes  thus  acquired  are  common  to 
both  sexes."  Environment  and  needs 
are   the   fundatnental   factors;   plasticity 
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of  the  organism  and  heredity  transmis- 
sion the  means  of  working  changes. 

The  wide  differences  between  La- 
marckism  and  Darwinism,  and  particu- 
larly the  ultra-Darwinism  of  Weismann 
and  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  as  to  the 
factors  of  evolution,  have  furnished  the 
issues  for  a  prolonged  biological  battle. 
That  mere  natural  selection  has  been 
sufficient  to  originate  the  great  diversity 
of  forms  which  have  peopled  the  earth 
is  a  contention  that  has  been  fiercely  at- 
tacked by  many  biologists,  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  revert  to  Lamarckism  is  the 
result.  Professor  Packard  implies  that 
this  tendency  is  to-day  dominant,  a  judg- 
ment open  to  some  doubt.  Whether  true 
or  not,  the  excellent  service  done  by  the 
author  in  freeing  Lamarck's  name  from 
some  of  the  absurdities  that  have  become 
attached  to  it  gives  promise  of  a  coming 
fulfilment  of  his  fame.  The  notion  that 
he  attributed  organic  changes  to  an  ani- 
mal's willing  or  determining  to  increase 
the  development  of  its  organs  is  emphat- 
ically overthrown  by  constant  references 
to  his  text.  Darwin  and  Wallace,  not 
to  speak  of  other  naturalists,  have  both 
misquoted  Lamarck  on  this  point.  Of 
some  other  absurdities  it  is  admitted  that 
Lamarck  is  by  no  means  free,  his  Hy- 
drogeologie  (1802)  bearing  witness  of 
his  over-indulgence  in  fantastic  specula- 
tion. 

Professor  Packard  has  given  us  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  book,  de- 
serving of  the  warmest  commendation. 
Some  strictures  may  be  made  upon  the 
style,  it  is  true ;  but  in  such  a  work  it  is 
the  matter  and  not  the  manner  which 
most  counts.  There  are  occasional  mis- 
statements, however,  which  should  be 
corrected  in  a  second  edition.  The  dates 
of  Lamarck's  death  and  interment  are 
both  wrongly  given  (pp.  56-57)  ;  the 
author  is  unable  to  give  the  name  of 
any  of  his  children  except  Cornelie  (p. 
51),  yet  he  mentions  Auguste  (p.  44); 
Lamarck's  last  appearance  at  the  profes- 
sors' meeting  is  given  as  April  19,  1825 
(p.  52)  and  as  July  nth,  1828  (p.  55). 
Finally,  one  of  the  paragraphs  on  page 
%8  is  made  to  read  as  tho  it  were  the 
author's,  when  it  is  really  Lamarck's. 
Such  slips  should  be  corrected,  for  a 
good  book  should  be  whole  and  perfect 
in  its  parts. 


FitzGerald's  New  Letters 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a  rarer 
literary  treat  than  a  new  volume  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's letters,"^-  and  this  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  has  given  us.  The  collection, 
as  a  whole,  is  naturally  not  quite  equal  in 
interest  to  the  earlier  and  more  carefully 
selected  letters,  but  it  is  still  FitzGerald 
with  his  wonted  humor  and  quaint  pathos 
and  subtle  tastes.  If  one  were  asked  to 
give  the  writer  in  English  who  followed 
most  perfectly  the  Horatian  secretum 
iter  ct  fallentis  semita  vitae,  the  Epicu- 
rean law  of  a  hidden  life,  he  would  prob- 
ably name  the  author  of  these  letters. 
And  now  this  life  with  all  its  fascinating 
whimsicalities  is  laid  open  to  us, — super- 
ficially at  least,  for  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  record  of  his  moods  without  feeling 
that  some  intuition  of  wisdom,  some 
guiding  principle  of  judgment,  lies  below 
the  surface  and  constantly  eludes  our 
grasp. 

And  these  letters  have  their  lesson  for 
the  docile  reader  as  well  as  their  gift  of 
entertainment.  In  the  hurly  burly  of 
coiitiicting  opinions  nothing  is  harder 
than  to  find  some  method  of  training 
one's  literary  taste ;  so  hard  is  it  that  the 
cry  goes  abroad  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  training  of  taste,  no  standard  of 
taste,  but  only  my  taste  and  your  taste. 
It  is  the  cry  of  mere  bewildered  igno- 
rance, and  means  the  abnegation  of  all 
that  is  finest  in  literary  enjoyment.  It 
means  more  than  that :  taste  is  the  sym- 
pathetic bond  between  a  man's  character 
and  what  he  reads,  and  to  forego  the 
training  of  taste  is  to  slight  one  of  the 
subtlest  disciplines  of  character.  Now 
taste  is  the  quality  of  mind  possessed  by 
FitzGerald  in  pre-eminent  degree ;  it  was 
his  substitute  for  genius,  he  was  fond  of 
saying;  and  indeed  with  all  his  modesty 
he  always  boasts  a  little  of  this  unique 
and  perfect  gift.  And  this  taste  was  with 
him  a  growth  of  rare  independence,  the 
very  flower  of  his  secluded  life.  Other 
men  admire  what  it  is  proper  to  admire, 
while  they  read  what  interests  them — 
something  very  different.  Admiration 
and  interest  in  FitzGerald  were  one ;  he 
read  only  to  amuse  himself,  and  his 
amusement  was  in  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
Shakespeare,  Cervantes  and  Scott.       To 

*  More  Letters  OF  Edward  FitzGerald      New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 
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read  his  letters  is  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  which  the  world  regards  so  jeal- 
ously, that  the  real  pleasure  of  reading  is 
still  in  the  books  which  college  boys 
study  and  grown  men  forget.  Unwit- 
tingly FitzGerald  in  his  casual  way  has 
written  the  text-book  of  modern  taste. 
His  strictures  on  certain  authors  will  sur- 
prise and  perhaps  repel  many  a  reader : 
but  there  is  a  reason  for  all  he  says,  be 
sure  of  that.  We  append  a  few  of  these 
strictures : 

"  There  was  an  absurd  Article  in  my  old 
Atheneum  comparing  the  relative  merits  of 
Tennyson  and  Browning:  awarding  the  praise 
of  Finish,  etc.,  to  A.  T.,  and  of  originality  to 
B. !  I  am  not  perhaps  sufficiently  read  in  the 
latter :  for  I  never  could  read  him :  and  I  have 
reliance  on  my  own  intuition  that,  such  being 
the  case,  he  is  not  a  rival  to  A.  T.,  whom  I 
judge  of  by  his  earlier  poems  (up  to  1842). 
In  Browning  I  could  see  little  but  Cockney 
Sublime,  Cockney  Energy,  etc." 

"  I  found  the  new  Idylls  on  the  Lowestoft 
Bookstall :  but  I  can  get  no  more  interested 
in  them  than  in  any  of  their  Predecessors :  ex- 
cept the  old  Morte  D'Arthur.  That  that  was 
the  finest  subject  in  the  whole  Legend  is  im- 
plied, I  think,  by  the  Poet  himself  attacking  it 
from  the  first.  The  Story — the  Motive — of 
the  others  does  not  interest  one  in  itself;  nor 
do  I  think  that  A.  T.  has  touched  the  right 
Key  in  treating  of  it.  The  whole  Legend,  and 
its  parts,  appears  to  me  scarce  fitted  to  inter- 
est any  but  the  child-like  readers  of  old  knight- 
ly days  whom  they  were  intended  to  amuse,  I 
suppose :  not,  in  the  main,  very  much  beyond 
Jack  the  Giant-killer,  etc." 

"  There  was  another  Article  ('  Hurticle,'  W. 
M.  T.  used  to  call  it)  on  V.  Hugo,  written  by 
a  Mr.  Colvin,  whose  Family  belonged  to  these 
parts.  V.  H.  has  not  learned,  even  at  his  Age, 
that  the  Half  is  better  than  the  Whole:  and  so 
his  Poems  defeat  themselves — do  they  not?  " 

"  The  Cockneys  are  now  making  a  tremen- 
dous effort  to  set  up  Shelley  as  the  Apollo  of 
his  time :  for  a  true  Poet  I  recognize  him :  but 
too  unsubstantial  for  me:  and  poor  Keats'  lit- 
tle finger  worth  all  his  Body :  not  to  mention 
Byron,  with  all  his  faults." 

Foreign  Missions 

Those  interested  in  missions  have  been 
looking  somewhat  anxiously  for  this 
book.*  A  foretaste  of  its  contents  was 
given  in  a  brief  summary  presented  at 
the  Ecumenical  Conference,  and  printed 

*  Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign  Mis.sions:  A  Statis- 
tical Suoplement  to  "Christian  Missions  and  Social 
Progress  '"  beinjr  a  conspectus  of  the  achievements  and 
results  of  evanpelical  missions  in  all  lands  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  By  fatnes  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  New 
York:     Fleming  H.  Revell  (^o.     f4.o3  ne>. 


in  the  Report  of  that  Conference.  It  was 
just  enough  to  whet  the  appetite,  which 
must  surely  be  satisfied  by  this  volume. 
It  is  almost  misleading  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
collection  of  statistics ;  it  is  rather  an  en- 
cyclopedia. True,  the  tables  are  the  most 
apparent  feature,  yet  they  are  so  fully  de- 
scribed and  the  wealth  of  annotation  is 
such  that  the  figures  themselves  lose  pre- 
eminence in  the  facts  which  they  illus- 
trate. Dr.  Dennis  has  not  been  content 
with  mere  lists  of  societies,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, etc.,  but  whenever  there  was  need- 
ed a  note  to  enlighten  the  reader  and  to 
give  the  name  or  figures  mere  reality  it 
has  been  added,  and  always  in  such  a  way 
as  to  assist  research  most  effectively. 

The  skill  with  which  the  book  has  been 
prepared  and  its  adaptability  to  the  uses 
to  which  it  will  be  put  are,  however,  of 
minor  importance.  The  great  feature  is 
the  view  it  gives  of  the  real  situation  in 
Foreign  Missions  at  the  close  of  what  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  "  the  century  of 
missions."  Here  are  a  few  of  the  more 
important  figures :  Societies  engaged  in 
Foreign  Missions,  558 ;  income,  $20,079,- 
698 ;  missionaries,  18,682 ;  native  work- 
ers, 79,396;  stations  occupied,  30,536; 
churches,  14,364;  communicants,  1,550,- 
729;  Christian  community,  4,523,564. 
There  are  94  universities  and  colleges, 
with  35,539  pupils ;  theological  and  train- 
ing schools,  375,  with  11,965  pupils;  in- 
dustrial schools,  179,  with  9,074  pupils; 
elementary  schools,  18,742,  with  904,442 
pupils,  showing  a  total  of  20,458  schools 
and  1,051,466  scholars.  The  mission 
presses  and  publishing  houses  number 
159,  and  there  are  379  magazines  and 
papers,  with  a  circulation  of  over  250,000 
copies.  The  medical  record  shows  71 1 
physicians,  379  hospitals,  783  dispensa- 
ries, and  2,347,780  patients.  When  we 
come  to  the  general  reformatory  work 
the  figures  are  smaller,  but  not  less  sig- 
nificant :  247  orphanages,  100  leper 
homes ;  30  schools  for  the  blind  and  for 
deaf  mutes;  156  refuges  for  the  victims 
of  vice,  opium,  the  insane,  etc.;  118  so- 
cieties for  social  reform,  etc. 

Attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  apportionment  of  these  , 
agencies.  Unfortunately  the  evangelis- 
tic work  of  the  societies  is  not  divided 
among  the  different  countries,  but  the 
educational,  medical  and  reformatory 
work  is  so  divided,  and  thus  there  is  fur- 
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nished  a  basis  for  comparison.  In  the 
educational  work  India  receives  the  larg- 
est share,  44  out  of  the  94  universities 
and  colleges ;  while  there  are  8  in  Africa, 
and  12  in  China.  The  same  proportion 
holds  good  in  the  lower  grades,  tho  the 
showing  of  theological  and  training 
schools  in  Africa,  Oceanica  and  Japan  is 
large.  In  medical  work  China  and  India 
are  very  nearly  equal,  China  leading, 
however,  in  the  number  of  medical 
schools  and  schools  for  nurses.  Another 
significant  fact  is  the  proportion  of  girls 
in  the  schools.  Of  the  35,539  students  in 
the  universities  and  colleges,  2,099  ^^^ 
young  women,  while  in  the  boarding  and 
high  schools  they  number  34,714,  against 
49,612  young  men.  In  the  day  schools 
they  form  one-third  of  the  attendance. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  of 
the  book  is  the  revelation  it  gives  as  to 
the  nature  of  foreign  mission  work.  It  is 
no  haphazard,  Utopian  exercise  of  a  fa- 
natical or  misdirected  energy.  It  is  a 
carefully  thought  out,  elaborately  planned 
and  efficiently  conducted  enterprise. 

Its  purpose  is  far  more  than  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  creed  ;  it  is  the  upbuilding 
of  Christian  communities  in  lands  whose 
civilization  at  the  best  is  oppressive. 

Dr.  Dennis  has  performed  a  service  of 
the  highest  type  and  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, at  an  enormous  outlay  of  labor, 
time  and  expense. 

By  Bread  Alone 

Such  books  as  these  are  part  of  the 
fearful  struggle  of  modern  industrialism  ; 
they  are  signs  of  the  stirring  of  public 
conscience,  and  imply  within  themselves 
the  ultimate  cure  of  the  evil  at  which 
they  shudder.  By  Bread  Alone  *  is  not 
pleasant  reading,  and  cannot  have  been 
pleasant  writing;  it  means  that  some 
man's  soul  has  been  burned  with  fire.  We 
come  across  many  such  books  as  this,  all 
parts  of  the  indictment  which  modern  lit- 
erature is  bringing  against  modern  life. 
Probably  their  authors  dream  as  little 
as  those  whose  woes  they  paint,  that  in 
their  very  despair  lies  their  hope. 

This  is  a  story  of  life  and  suflFering  in 
certain  steel  mills  of  Chicago,  and  it 
paints  a  great  strike  and  its  tragic  issue. 
It  centers  about  a  young  man  of  wealthy 

♦By  Bread  Alone.  By  I.  K.  Friedmnn.  New  York: 
McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1.50. 


birth,  who  for  his  ideals  becomes  a  work- 
ingman,  and  tries  to  help  the  working- 
man  in  his  sorrows.  For  its  note  of 
earnest  sincerity  we  could  wish  to  praise 
the  book  entirely;  but  its  faults  are  too 
many  and  too  apparent.  The  author  is 
often  less  than  his  subject;  the  hero 
whom  he  introduces  as  "  original  "  seems 
very  conventional  in  his  originality,  and 
makes  one  think  of  Bulwer's  people  of 
"  genius ; "  his  style  is  often  fantastic, 
and  one  has  now  and  then  to  make  con- 
jectural emendations  to  get  any  meaning 
out  of  a  sentence ;  also  in  his  descriptions 
of  the  mills  and  their  workings  he  is  la- 
mentably obscure  to  the  uninitiated. 

But  with  all  these  obvious  faults  the 
book  is  one  of  genuine  power.  It  is  evi- 
dently born  of  real  sympathy,  and  it 
paints  faithfully  the  condition  of  the  for- 
eign laboring  classes  in  the  mill.  While 
it  is  a  book  with  a  purpose,  it  contains  no 
preaching;  it  does  its  work  by  the  meth- 
ods of  art — by  the  scenes  of  suffering 
that  it  portrays  and  the  atmosphere  of 
sorrow  that  hangs  about  it.  More  than 
half  of  the  story  describes  the  course  of 
the  great  strike,  and  is  full  of  interest 
and  vigor.  The  atmosphere  and  motive 
of  the  book  remind  one  frequently  of 
"The  Octopus;"  as  in  that  book, there  is 
a  "  hete"  against  which  men  battle  in 
vain.  Also  the  course  of  events  leads 
straight  from  the  struggle  and  the  fail- 
ure into  anarchy.  In  By  Bread  Alone 
much  of  what  occurs  is  doubtless  exag- 
gerated, and  it  is  easy  therefore  to  deny 
that  it  represents  the  truth  about  the 
working-classes ;  but  the  general  features 
of  it — the  strike  and  the  rioting  and  the 
anarchistic  outbreak  —  are  common 
enough.  It  is  good  for  us  to  see  the  wav 
the  thing  appears  to  the  ignorant  toiler, 
as  we  certainly  do  in  this  book. 


Philip  Freneau.  By  Mary  S.  Austin.  Edited 
by  Helen  Kearny  Vreeland.  New  York: 
A.  Wessels  Co. 

Of  all  the  poets,  satirical,  lyrical,  epic 
and  dramatic,  who  filled  our  land  with  a 
kind  of  rhyming  chatter  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary period,  only  one,  Philip  Fre- 
neau, has  survived  in  memory  as  an  au- 
thor of  some  intrinsic  interest  apart  from 
historic  associations.  We  have  watched 
the  growing  attention  paid  to  Freneau 
the  last  decade  or  two  as  a  sign  of  liter- 
ary maturity,  and  are  in  a  mood  to  wel- 
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come  royally  this  first  serious  attempt  to 
portray  with  some  elaboration  his  life 
and  times.  To  be  sure  most  of  what 
Freneau  wrote  was  marred  by  the  same 
note  of  provinciality  and  inefficiency 
which  makes  the  books  of  that  period  lit- 
erature only  by  courtesy.  But  now  and 
then  a  purer,  freer  inspiration  gives  his 
work — a  single  line  it  may  be,  or  a  stanza 
or  even  a  whole  poem — a  mark  of  real 
distinction.  So,  for  instance,  the  "  In- 
dian Burying  Ground  "  contains  a  stanza 
which  (as  Poe  long  since  pointed  out, 
tho  somehow  his  credit  in  the  discovery 
is  never  mentioned)  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  remarkable  plagiarism : 

"  By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  dews, 
In  vestments  for  the  chase  arrayed, 

The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues, 
The  hunter  and  the  deer — o  shade." 

It  is  natural  that  Poe  should  have  been 
interested  in  Freneau,  for  in  some  of  his 
predecessor's  poems,  notably  in  the  "  The 
House  of  Night,"  we  find  that  peculiar 
tone  of  the  weird  which  has  been  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  American 
literature  from  the  beginning,  and  of 
which  Poe  made  himself  the  acknowl- 
edged master.  Even  more  significant  of 
Freneau's  genius  is  his  ability  to  treat 
with  freshness  the  veriest  commonplace 
of  poetry.  One  of  the  stanzas  of  his 
"  Wild  Honeysuckle  "  bids  fair  to  become 
a  classic  in  this  respect: 

"  From    morning's    suns    and    evening's    dews 

At  first  thy  little  being  came ; 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose. 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same ; 

The  space  between  is  but  an  hour, 

The  frail  duration  of  a  Hower." 

We  regret  to  add  that  the  work  of  the 
present  memoir  shows  a  certain  amateur- 
ishness of  hand  which  detracts  sadly 
from  its  value.  It  was  well  to  make  Fre- 
neau the  center  of  a  broad  picture  of  the 
times,  but  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  skill 
in  selecting  details  to  be  added  and  in 
connecting  these  details  with  the  main 
subject  of  the  history. 


^ 


The  House  Divided. 
son.     New  York 


By  H.  B.  MarrioU  Wat- 
Harper  &  Bros.,  $1.50. 

Our  interest  in  this  story  never  flags 
from  start  to  finish.  It  is  well  con- 
structed, and  the  author  has  written  it  in 
a  proper  eighteenth  century  spirit.  His 
style  is  as  light  and  picturesque  as  vir- 


tues were  in  those  days.  And  that  which 
distinguishes  it  from  other  books  of  the 
same  class  is  his  genius  for  interpreting 
the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  the 
pretty  star-faced  women  of  that  period. 
Masculine  blasphemy  and  vulgarity  are 
the  same  in  every  age.  But  women  pass 
through  phases  of  profanity  according  to 
the  age  in  which  they  live.  And  Mr. 
Watson  shows  an  artist's  command  of  the 
shrewish  coarseness  in  the  speech  of  these 
eighteenth  century  vixens. 

je 

The  Beacon  Biographies.  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow. By  George  Rice  Carpenter.  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper.  By  W.  Shubrick  Cly- 
mer.  John  G.  Whittier.  By  Richard  Bur- 
ton. Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Each  75  cents  net. 

In  these  neat  little  volumes  the  Beacon 
series  is  prosperously  continued  into  the 
field  of  American  letters.  Here,  one 
feels,  where  both  the  man  and  his  liter- 
ary reputation  are  to  be  reckoned  with, 
their  brevity  is  put  on  its  mettle.  The 
task  of  selection  and  compendious  judg- 
ment is,  of  the  three,  most  happily  de- 
livered in  the  Longfellow — to  the  esti- 
mate of  whom  one  naturally  looks  first 
in  any  criticism  of  American  authors  pur- 
porting to  give*  "  the  best  contemporary 
point  of  view."  It  is  yet  a  new  thing 
to  apply  the  "  historical  sense  "  to  our  own 
literature,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  this  lit- 
tle book  to  have  recorded  all  that  was 
most  operative  on  Longfellow's  work 
and  influence,  in  his  times,  and  in  the 
surroundings  of  his  life.  The  neglect  of 
his  poetry  which  has  followed  upon  its 
overestimation  means  not  so  much  that 
he  has  been  supplanted,  as  that  since  his 
day  America  has  gained  a  certain  literary 
momentum,  which  enables  us  to  take  for 
granted  a  whole  train  of  moral  facts  and 
feelings  that  once  required  utterance. 
We  forget  the' dead  lift  against  inexperi- 
ence which  our  early  poets  had  to  over- 
come. Longfellow's  sentiment  for  the 
old  world,  and  his  preaching  for  the 
new,  we  rather  flippantly  relegate,  at 
present,  to  the  emotionally  undeveloped. 
But  our  own  familiarity  with  the  ro- 
mance of  Europe — so  much  of  it  the  rude 
familiarity  of  summer  tours — owes'  its 
first  impulse,  in  surprisingly  many  cases, 
to  the  pilgrim  of  "  Outre  Mer."  It  is 
true  that  a  maturer  taste  and  tradition  in 
poetry  misses  in  his  work  the  "  criticism 
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of  life "  which  more  strenuous  bards 
have  made  fashionable ;  but  few  poets 
have  had  Longfellow's  efficacy  in  tutor- 
ing a  taste  for  grace  and  music  in  verse 
among  the  comparatively  immature. 
Professor  Carpenter  has  made  admi- 
rably explicit  the  few  determining  crises 
in  Longfellow's  somewhat  frictionless 
and  conventional  career. — The  other  two 
books  have  attempted  the  same  with  less 
illuminating  success  for  the  more  active 
Cooper  and  Whittier.  The  touchy  hero 
of  many  law  suits  makes  rather  intracti- 
ble  reading,  and  one  would  like  to  dwell 
more  on  the  principle  of  "  patriotic 
criticism  "  at  issue  in  that  passage  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Burton's  story  of  Whittier 
ends  with  a  self-contained  eloquence  be- 
yond the  promise  of  its  beginning.  Each 
book  is  equipped  with  a  calendar  of  im- 
portant dates  and  a  brief  bibliography. 


Addresses,  Reviews  and  Episodes  Chiefly  Con- 
cerning the  Old  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment.  By  B.  F.  Watson,  Brevet- 
Colonel  U.S.V.  New  York:  Privately 
published. 

The  Old  Sixth  was  the  most  famous 
regiment  that  went  out  of  Massachusetts, 
the  it  served  but  a  short  term.  It  was 
the  first  armed  regiment  to  reach  Wash- 
ington, altho  another  regiment  without 
arms  from  Pennsylvania  was  there  be- 
fore it.  It  also  had  the  first  baptism  of 
blood  as  it  "  went  through  Baltimore." 
President  Lincoln  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  received  their  first  protection  from 
this  regiment,  and  recognized  in  it  the 
earliest  answer  to  the  Southern  chal- 
lenge. Colonel  Watson,  who  entered  the 
army  as  major  of  the  regiment,  has  been 
its  historian ;  and  a  number  of  his  ad- 
dresses connected  with  the  history  and 
meetings  of  the  regiment  are  gathered 
in  this  volume,  and  are  full  of  interest 
as  giving  at  first  hand  the  story  of  one 
of  the  most  important  episodes  in  the 
war. 

When  Love  Was  Young.  By  Roy  Rolfe  Gil- 
son.     New  York:     Harper  &  Bros.,  ^1.50. 

This  particular  volume  of  the  Harper 
Series,  "  Stories  of  Modern  American 
Life,"  is  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
"  puppy  love ;  "  and  from  the  author's 
representations  we  infer  that  this  youth- 
ful passion  is  more  idyllic,  less  sensual  in 


young  Americans  than  in  the  tadpole 
hearts  of  other  nationalities.  Beginning 
with  the  kindergarten  sentimentality  of 
his  hero,  he  carries  him  steadily  upward 
through  rainbow  arches  of  love,  without 
reference  to  the  virtue  or  lack  of  virtue 
in  the  series  of  his  lady  loves,  till  finally 
the  gravity  and  intelligence  of  a  noble 
afit'ection  enlighten  him  as  to  the  right 
woman  he  should  marry.  He  is  chas- 
tened through  many  disastrous  court- 
ships into  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  And 
we  recommend  his  experiences  as  ingen- 
ious and  harmless  to  all  mothers'  sons. 
He  escapes  shame  and  dishonor  as  the 
rest  of  them  do — by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 


Cynthia's    Way.     By    Mrs.   Alfred   Sidgwick. 
New    York :      Longmans,    Green    &   Co., 

;?i.5o. 

This  simple  story  has  little  plot,  no 
pathos,  no  tragedy,  and  its  best  scenes  re- 
semble light  comedy  more  than  real  life, 
yet  it  is  very  entertaining.  Cynthia 
Blount,  an  English  girl  of  high  breeding, 
has  tired  of  her  millions  and  her  lovers, 
who  sought  her  money  rather  than  her- 
self, and  goes  incognito  to  Germany  for 
a  year  as  governess  in  a  most  amusing 
family.  The  photographic  picture  of  life 
in  a  German  family  is  delightful.  Cynthia 
cannot  understand  why  the  only  proper 
seat  for  an  honored  guest  is  the  sacred 
sofa,  behind  the  inevitable  oval  table, 
with  its  photograph  album  and  few 
choice  books  resting  on  a  white  lace  cover, 
spread  properly  over  a  tapestry  cloth. 
She  cannot  suppress  her  English  sur- 
prise that  Frau  Klopps,  whose  whole  soul 
is  given  in  the  morning  to  the  perfect 
preparation  of  Nudeln  or  a  Zwetschen- 
torte  for  the  family  dinner,  can  at  even- 
ing be  eager  not  to  lose  a  note  of  the 
Vorspiel  to  Lohengrin,  or  that  this  same 
painstaking  housekeeper  knows  her 
Goethe  by  heart.  Cynthia's  own  love 
story  is  somewhat  dubious,  and  we  leave 
that  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 


Mark  Everard.     By  Knox  Magee.    New  York : 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  $1.50. 

The  scenes  of  this  novel  are  laid  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  the  author  shows  much  the 
same  genius  in  dealing  with  the  disso- 
lute times  as  did  the  elder  Dumas.  Roval 
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dishonor  and  intrigues  furnish  a  dark 
background  for  the  noble  nature  and 
brave  deeds  of  his  hero.  "  Mark 
Everard  "  is  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  a 
D'Artagnan  sword  arm  and  a  round 
table  spirit  in  him.  The  bloody  miracles 
he  performs  in  delivering  the  fair  heroine 
from  the  King's  disgraceful  persecutions 
are  the  incidents  which  make  up  the 
story.  And  they  are  so  thrillingly  told 
that  interest  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
so  much  midnight  duelling  never  flags 
for  a  moment.  The  freshness  and  ver- 
acity of  the  style  add  much  to  the  charm 
of  the  narrative,  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
rather  superior  to  the  average  historical 
romance. 

American  Diplomatic  Questions.  By  John  B. 
Henderson,  Jr.  New  York  :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  ^3.50. 

So  considerable  a  book  as  this  should 
have  had  an  introduction,  or  at  least  a 
preface.  The  reader  hardly  knows  what 
to  expect,  and  is  likely  to  commit  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  he  is  con- 
fronted with  a  mere  compilation  of  public 
documents ;  seldom  an  agreeable  encoun- 
ter. It  is  true  that  public  documents 
form  the  basis  of  Mr.  Henderson's  work, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  quote  freely  from 
treaties  and  diplomatic  papers.  But  he 
has,  in  fact,  written  a  history ;  an  inter- 
esting and  scholarly  history.  We  must 
frankly  say  that  some  of  it  was  hardly 
worth  writing.  The  miserable  contro- 
versy over  the  seal  fisheries  in  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  was  discreditable  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  productive  of  nothing  but  mis- 
chief. The  international  complications 
arising  from  our  meddling  with  Samoa 
were  very  serious,  and  might  have  been 
extremely  disastrous.  The  fate  of  the 
natives  has  been  pitiful,  and  there  are  not 
a  thousand  people  in  the  United  States 
who  now  comprehend  their  situation  or 
care  to  comprehend  it.  We  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  the  affair,  lost  sev- 
eral of  our  naval  vessels,  and  acquired  a 
coaling  station,  the  expense  of  support- 
ing which  will  be  more  than  all  the  prof- 
its of  the  trade.  The  Samoan  imbroglio 
was  called  by  Stevenson  an  "  infinitesimal 
affray ;  "  but  as  Mr.  Henderson  says,  it 
has  a  pathetic  side  to  the  philanthropist, 
as  another  demonstration  of  the  wither- 
ing influence  of  civilization  upon  semi- 
barbarous  peoples.     As  to  the  fisheries  of 


the  northeast  coast,  even  Mr.  Hender- 
son's skill  in  revivifying  dry  bones  will 
fail  to  interest  all  but  specialists.  The 
essay  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  that  on  the  Interoceanic 
Canal,  are  so  timely  that  they  should 
command  general  appreciation.  We  can- 
not even  summarize  Mr.  Henderson's- 
conclusions ;  but  we  can  praise  his  work 
as  an  admirable  statement  of  historical 
fact, and  as  a  calm,  judicious  and  conserv- 
ative estimate  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  our  Government  and  of  the  methods 
and  results  of  its  diplomacy. 

The  Fifth  String.     By  John  Philip  Son sa.     In- 
dianapolis :     The  Bowen-Merrill  Co. 

Not  content  with  being  a  composer  and 
a  musician,  Mr.  Sousa  is  ambitious  to  ap- 
pear as  a  literary  artist.  But  when  a 
man's  identity  has  been  planned  and  fixed 
by  Providence,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  change 
it.  In  this  story  Mr.  Sousa  is  still  the 
musician,  the  virtuoso,  who  has  ex- 
changed his  bow  for  a  pen.  His  dra- 
matic instinct  is  not  literary,  but  musical. 
He  hurries  here  to  God,  and  there  to  Sa- 
tan, without  attaching  his  theme  to  either 
world ;  it  is  in  the  air,  fantastic  and  irre- 
sponsible to  the  last — merely  the  written 
interpretation  of  a  violin  conceit.  And 
the  author's  only  art  consists  in  produc- 
ing a  sort  of  musical  analogy,  in  sen- 
tences.    The  illustrations  are  by  Christy. 

The  Apostles  of  the  Southeast.     By  Frank  T. 
Bullen.     New  York  :     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,. 

$1.50. 

While  this  book  is  distinctly  religious 
in  tone  and  purpose,  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  rectangular  type  of  Sabbath-school 
literature.  For  the  average  writer  of 
that  sort  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  any 
psychology  that  is  not  Scriptural,  or  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for  somewhere  be- 
tween Psalms  and  Revelations.  But  in 
this  novel  the  author  gives  a  literary  in- 
terpretation of  vice  and  religion  acting 
on  the  personalities  found  in  the  slums  of 
Southeast  London.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
artist,  as  well  as  of  a  believer,  done  dully, 
but  intelligently  and  without  any  fraudu- 
lent piety  to  offend  the  critical.  It  is  the 
story  of  humble  martyrs  whose  religion  is 
expressed  by  the  homeliest  emotions. 
And  we  recommend  it  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  city  missionaries,  rather  than  to 
Sabbath-school  libraries. 
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Heather's  Mistress.     By  Any  Le  Feuvre.  New 
York:     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  #1.50. 

This  novel  is  an  illustration  of  the 
rectangular  literature  peculiar  to  Sab- 
bath -  school  libraries.  However, 
"Heather"  and  "Bluebell,"  the  two 
heroines,  manage  to  skip  over  their  angle 
onto  the  ridge  of  "  high  life  "  in  London 
for  a  season.  Still,  the  author  is  so  par- 
ticular that  her  imagination  even  during 
this  time  of  temptation  does  not  develop 
any  scandalous  or  interesting  incidents. 
The  final  scenes  are  of  a  copy-book  pro- 
priety. Lovers  trust  each  other  undra- 
matically,  and  everything  is  done  to  se- 
cure the  good  effects  of  love  and  marriage 
without  displaying  the  dear  frivolities  of 
courtship.  The  gospel  in  the  story  is 
distinctly  genuine  and  naively  self-con- 
scious ;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  religious  sen- 
timent current  in  the  best  Sabbath-school 
circles.  And  we  heartily  recommend  the 
volume  to  them. 

Literary  Notes 

"  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for 
1901  has  appeared  and  includes  the  history  and 
statistics  of  a  vast  number  of  topics. 

. . .  .Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  announce  that 
their  new  edition  of  Poe  is  nearly  ready.  This 
edition  is  said  to  contain  valuable  new  mate- 
rial. 

....It  is  said  that  the  author  who  writes 
tmder  the  name  of  "  Miles  Amber  "  is  the  wife 
of  a  clever  painter  who  does  not  exhibit  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

....Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's  new 
story,  "In  the  Fog"  (R.  H.  Russell,  pub- 
lisher), shows  no  falling  off  from  his  old  skill 
as  a  raconteur. 

....Putnams  will  soon  publish  in  six  vol- 
umes a  translation  of  Chateaubriand's  "  Me- 
moires,"  the  first  complete  appearance  of  this 
famous  work  in  English. 

...."Stray  Papers,"  edited  by  Lewis  Mel- 
ville (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  $2.00  net),  is 
a  bulky  collection  of  stories,  reviews,  verses, 
etc.,  of  Thackeray's,  some  of  them  of  dubious 
authenticity,  which  have  not  been  reprinted 
elsewhere. 

....An  inundation  of  ping-pong  literature 
may  now  be  expected.  The  first  volume  to 
come  to  this  office  bears  the  imprint  of  the 
Putnams  and  is  entitled  "Ping-Pong;  the 
Game  and  How  to  Play  It."  Mr.  Arnold 
Parker  is  the  author,  and  as  he  is  the  champion 
"  pongist "  of  Great  Britain,  the  book  is  with- 
out question  authoritative.  It  is  copiously  il- 
lustrated. 


....Two  books  on  royalty  may  be  noticed 
here.  "  Queen  Victoria,"  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  (Harpers,  $2.50),  is  the  best  and  most 
authoritative  life  of  that  sovereign.  "  With 
the  Royal  Tour,"  by  E.  F.  Knight,  of  the 
Morning  Post,  who  accompanied  the  party 
(Longmans,  $2.00),  gives  a  clear  and  readable 
account  of  the  recent  tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through  Great- 
er Britain. 

....On  the  thinnest  of  India  paper,  but  of 
the  face  size  of  the  usual  Teacher's  Bible,  with 
limp  covers,  with  red  gilt  edges  and  Appendix 
and  maps,  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  send  us 
their  handsome  edition  of  the  Revised  Eng- 
lish Bible,  with  the  incorporated  corrections  of 
the  American  Revisers.  We  have  previously 
given  our  judgment  of  this  as  the  best  Eng- 
lish Bible  that  is  published,  best  for  text,  and 
best  for  the  references.     The  price  is  $6. 

...  .A  new  series  of  books,  to  be  called  the 
"  Commonwealth  Library,"  will  shortly  be 
brought  out  by  the  New  Amsterdam  Book 
Company.  The  series  will  be  devoted  largely 
to  early  American  exploration,  but  will  also 
cover  every  department  of  literature,  except 
fiction.  It  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  public 
reprints  of  rare  and  valuable  works,  hitherto 
only  published  in  costly  editions,  in  attractive 
and  popular  form,  but  at  a  low  price.  The 
first  volume  of  the  series  now  in  press  will  be 
the  journals,  reports  and  anecdotes  of  the 
members  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  of 

Chicago  is  issuing  a  valuable  series  of  pam- 
phlets called  "  The  Religion  of  Science  Series." 
Recently  we  have  received  in  this  series  re- 
prints of  the  following  classical  texts :  "  The 
Psychology  of  Reasoning,"  by  Alfred  Binet; 
"  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  by 
George  Berkeley ;  "  Three  Dialogues  Between 
Hylas  and  Philonous,"  by  George  Berkeley; 
Descartes's  "  Meditations  "  and  "  Selections 
from  the  Principles  of  Philosophy;"  Leib- 
nitz's "  Discourse  on  Metaphysics,"  "  Corre- 
spondence with  Arnauld  "  and  "  Monadology." 
(Price  25  cents  and  35  cents.) 

...  .A  handsome  new  edition  in  two  volumes 
of  Symond's  "  Greek  Poets  "  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  $6.00)  has  come  to  us.  To  those  who  do 
not  read  Greek,  but  desire  some  introduction 
into  Greek  literature,  the  poets  at  least,  we 
heartily  recommend  these  studies.  Despite 
the  turgidity  of  Symonds's  style  at  times,  his 
essays  still  hold  their  place  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  work  in  English  on  the  subject.  He 
knew  his  Greek  pretty  well,  and  he  knew  a 
good  deal  more  than  Greek.  He  wrote  on 
Greek  poetry  as  a  trained  critic  would  write 
on  English  or  French  poetry,  treating  his  sub- 
ject as  something  not  unconnected  with  the 
great  currents  of  human  thought  and  activ- 
ity. 
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Nature's  Easter  Thoughts 

Each  year  after  the  birds  are  gone,  af- 
ter the  last  leaf  has  fallen  and  the  heart 
of  every  brook  is  frozen,  and  after  the 
long  white  silence  of  snows,  the  heavens 
make  a  new  covenant  with  earth.  The 
grave  of  winter  opens  wide,  and  out  of 
it  crowd  the  green  spears  of  spring,  like 
an  army  of  hopes  lifting  the  blue  and 
gold  banners  of  another  year's  life  into 
the  sunlight. 

This  is  nature's  ratification  of  heaven's 
doctrine  that  after  death  there  is  always 
life,  fair  and  young,  brave  enough  to 
withstand  the  grave  itself. 

And  we  are  about  to  witness  once 
more  this  transformation,  this  passage  of 
frozen  sods  into  the  life  of  trees  and 
flowers.  For  of  late  there  has  been  a 
sense  of  excitement  in  the  ground,  a  se- 
cret animation,  as  if  the  earth  had  got 
into  her  gray  dust  the  Easter  thought  of 
resurrection.  The  brooks  feel  it,  and 
they  are  all  changed  into  gay  minuets  of 
water,  singing  softly  like  little  pagan 
spirits  let  loose  to  confirm  the  gospel  of 
life  everlasting  through  the  fields.  And 
now  a  thousand  little  green  hands  are 
lifted  there,  close  shut  yet,  but  thankful. 
Out  in  the  meadows  the  lilies  are  so  pas- 
sionate to  bloom  that  their  stems  must 
wrestle  brave  to  be  through  the  earth  in 
time.  And  barely  do  they  master  the 
ground  an  inch  before  all  the  striped  lily 
ladies  at  the  top  are  showing  their  pretty 
hearts  like  Lenten  beauties. 

But  far  away  in  the  dim  monasteries 
of  the  forest  vesper  flowers  stand  as 
thick  as  candles  before  the  altar.  Little 
Sisters  of  Mercy  pray  at  the  roots  of  the 
great  trees  and  sad  young  novices  swing 
their  white  veils  in  the  wind.  Yesterday 
at  twilight  a  little  brown  hermit,  perched 
somewhere  out  of  sight,  recalled  timidly 
one  by  one  the  notes  of  his  last  year's 
hymnal.  After  to-night,  then,  the  for- 
est will  be  dedicated.  And  to-morrow 
every  old  man  tree  in  it  will  wear  a  green 
beard  of  blooms,  and  a  week  hence  a  hun- 
dred sacred  nests  will  swing  there,  while 
far  out  upon  the  roof  of  the  forest  small 
robin  lovers  will  spread  their  wings  and 
call  to  one  another  the  good  news  of 


songs  yet  to  be  that  lie  potent  in  the  blue 
egg-notes  in  the  nests  below. 

Always  the  intimation  is  of  life  more 
abounding.  This  year  there  will  be  more 
larks  in  the  meadow,  more  flowers  by  the 
brook,  more  corn  in  the  fields,  more  stars 
in  the  sky.  The  trees  will  hide  away  the 
gnarled  sorrows  of  the  forest  in  happy 
green  leaves,  as  if  they  had  all  made  good 
resolutions  and  God  had  blessed  them 
with  more  life,  new  boughs  and  fresh 
crowns  of  rejoicing. 

All  these  sweet  quickenings  of  nature 
put  us  in  mind  of  heavenly  things.  For 
when  the  whole  world  is  a  fairy  land  of 
beauty,  heaven  is  immanent.  April  skies 
foretell  the  gates  of  pearl.  We  take  cour- 
age, renew  our  youth  with  prayers,  for- 
get the  graves  that  stretch  behind  us, 
since  in  the  tender  heart  of  spring  they 
are  all  green  with  the  hope  of  flowers, 
and  press  on  like  immortal  pilgrims  who 
have  learned  that  age  is  transient  and 
only  youth  is  eternal. 

The  Word  of  a  Nation 

Our  trade  relations  with  Cuba  present 
a  moral  issue.  We  have  made  to  Cuba 
professioris  of  friendly  purpose.  We 
have  pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation  that 
human  life  in  Cuba  shall  be  more  secure 
and  more  happy  because  Spain  was 
driven  from  the  island  by  American 
arms.  These  promises  must  be  kept,  or 
the  honor  of  a  people  is  stained. 

But  who  are  "  we,"  that  we  should 
make  promises?  What  exactly  is  meant 
when  we  talk  about  "  the  word  "  of  a 
nation  ?  Can  a  people  pledge  its  faith,  as 
an  individual  may  do?  What  binding 
force  has  any  utterance  by  humanity  in 
the  mass  ? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  not  many  teach- 
ers of  the  multitude  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  think  out  consistent  answers  to 
these  questions.  We  esteem  an  influ- 
ential contemporary  that  is  talking  ear- 
nestly just  now  about  "  the  nation's 
promises  "  to  Cuba,  but  which  if  it  were 
reviewing  a  new  book  on  political  phi- 
losophy would  sneer  through  three-quar- 
ters of  a  column  at  the  merest  suggestion 
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that  society  is  psychologically  more  than 
a  plural  number  of  human  units  animated 
by  "  an  enlightened  self  interest."  And 
yet  this  admirable  contemporary  betrays 
never  a  suspicion  that  if  the  social  phi- 
losophy of  its  literary  editor  is  tenable  the 
political  utterances  of  its  editorial  page 
are  exigent  nonsense ! 

From  the  view  point  of  common  sense 
a  people  undoubtedly  has  some  sort  of  a 
"  personality  "  and  a  moral  responsibility. 
But  these  are  sufficiently  different  from 
the  personality  and  the  responsibility  of 
an  individual  to  lend  interest  to  any  at- 
tempt to  conceive  a  little  more  exactly  the 
nature  and  the  moral  quality  of  a  national 
pledge.  When  and  how  does  a  promise 
by  a  people  come  into  existence?  And 
what  moral  quality,  if  any,  in  fact  at- 
taches to  it? 

For  the  purposes  of  municipal  and  of 
international  law  a  formal  covenant,  En- 
tered into  by  a  legally  competent  govern- 
ment, is  a  national  pledge  that  can  be  en- 
forced in  the  courts,  or,  with  the  approval 
of  mankind,  carried  into  execution  at  the 
bayonet  point.  In  this  sense  then,  at 
least,  a  nation  may  make  promises.  Its 
government  is  its  authorized  agent.  And 
for  what  its  government  does  or  fails  to 
do  the  nation  may  be  called  to  account. 

Quite  another  thing,  however,  is  the 
promise  of  an  administrative  official,  even 
tho  his  rank  be  that  of  a  Cabinet  officer 
or  a  President;  and  quite  another  thing 
also  is  a  mere  resolution  by  one  or  both 
branches  of  a  legislative  body.  By  the 
restrictions  of  the  organic  law  itself  such 
a  promise  has  at  the  best  only  a  moral 
force.  It  has  no  legal  vigor.  And  the 
question  should  always  be  raised  whether 
such  an  agent  of  the  people  can,  in  moral 
right,  commit  an  entire  nation  to  any- 
thing whatsoever  by  word  of  mouth  or 
by  written  statements  that  fall  short  of 
enacted  law. 

This  is  a  delicate  question,  and  great 
issues  may  turn,  as  in  the  past  they  have 
turned,  upon  the  answer  made  to  it. 
Popular  governments  seldom  have  such 
continuity  of  purpose  or  policy  as  mon- 
archies often  reveal.  No  President  can 
feel  assurance  that  the  purpose  which  he 
entertains  to-day  can  be  carried  into 
realization  to-morrow.  No  legislative 
body  can  confidently  expect  that  the  reso- 
lution which  it  adopts  will  not  be  repu- 
diated within  two  or  three  years  by  its 


successors.  Neither  President  nor  Con- 
gress, therefore,  has  any  power  to  com- 
mit the  people,  or  even  the  Government, 
to  a  course  of  action  otherwise  than  by  a 
duly  enacted  statute. 

In  international  relations  the  possibili- 
ties are  yet  narrower.  Strictly  construed, 
no  representation  by  an  administrative 
officer  or  by  a  legislative  body  is  a  prom- 
ise of  the  nation  to  a  foreign  Power  until 
it  is  brought  within  the  scope  of  a  treaty 
obligation. 

And  yet,  while  under  the  circumstances 
that  have  been  supposed,  it  cannot  be  held 
that  the  "  word  of  a  nation  "  has  been 
given  to  anybody  whatsoever,  the  repre- 
sentations of  an  administration  or  of  a 
legislative  body  may  morally  commit  an 
entire  people  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct, 
and  the  honor  of  the  people  may  be 
stained  if  the  obligation  is  evaded.  Leg- 
islature and  executive  are  the  people's 
representative  agents,  and  morally  the 
people  are  responsible  for  what  these 
agents  say  or  do  within  the  moral  sphere, 
as  legally  they  are  responsible  for  what 
the  same  agents  say  or  do  within  the  legal 
sphere.  If  executive  or  legislator  makes 
promises  in  form  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  are  not  promises  in  fact,  and 
thereby  causes  injury  to  innocent  third 
parties,  the  people  are  morally  responsible 
for  these  misrepresentations  of  their  ac- 
credited agents  as  a  private  gentleman 
would  be  morally  responsible  for  the  mis- 
representations of  his  private  accredited 
agent  even  when  no  legal  question  could 
be  raised. 

The  practical  issue  of  these  discrimina- 
tions is  this :  Legally  the  word  of  a  na- 
tion can  be  given  only  by  a  specific  enact- 
ment in  due  legal  form,  by  a  legally  com- 
petent government.  Apart  from  this 
legal  convenant,  and  in  a  broad  moral 
sense,  the  word  of  a  nation  is  given  only 
when  the  entire  nation  persistently,  in 
election  after  election,  discloses  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  people  as  a  whole ;  in 
which  case  the  act  is  the  word  and  the 
word  is  the  act,  and  no  unfulfilled  prom- 
ise exists.  Morally  no  accredited  agent 
of  the  people  can  give  the  moral  word  of 
the  people  except  with  the  proviso  "  sub- 
ject to  ratification."  And  yet,  morally 
the  people  must  stand  up  to  any  obliga- 
tion which  may  have  been  created 
through  misrepresentation  by  its  accred- 
ited agents. 
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This  is  paradoxical.  And  perhaps  it 
is  so  just  because  the  quasi  personality 
of  society,  which  is  a  great  reality  while 
yet  a  different  thing  from  the  personality 
of  an  individual,  is  itself  a  paradox. 


Sham  Reciprocity 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  resurrected  the  treaties  of 
commercial  reciprocity  that  were  nego- 
tiated long  ago  under  the  direction  of 
President  McKinley.  It  has  decided  that 
the  terms  of  the  statute  providing  for 
the  negotiation  of  them — if  not  the  fact 
that  they  modify  laws  concerning  rev- 
enue— require  the  acceptance  of  them  by 
the  House  as  well  as  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore they  can  become  effective.  There- 
fore it  will  add  to  each  one  of  them  a 
few  lines  setting  forth  the  essence  of 
that  decision.  Thus  far  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  an  earnest  effort  to  procure 
the  ratification  of  any  one  of  these 
treaties  will  be  made.  But  when  the 
committee  draws  them  from  the  pigeon- 
holes and  blows  the  dust  from  them 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  nego- 
tiation of  them  has  not  been  forgotten. 

These  treaties  are  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  definition  of  reciprocity  now  ac- 
cepted by  the  Republican  leaders  at 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
definition  is  also  at  variance  with  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  beet  sugar 
men  throughout  the  recent  controversy 
over  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty  by 
one-fifth  asserted  that  they  were  still 
loyal  to  the  "  grand  Republican  policy 
of  reciprocity,"  but  explained,  in  their 
resolutions,  that  "  Republican  reciprocity 
does  not  give  or  seek  to  give  commercial 
advantage  to  any  foreign  products  which 
come  into  competition  with  our  own 
products."  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
permit  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  of  the 
duty  on  Cuban  sugar,  in  return  for  large 
reductions  of  Cuban  duties  on  all  the 
agricultural  products  or  manufactured 
goods  that  we  can  sell  to  the  Cubans ;  or 
a  reduction  of  one-eighth  of  the  duty  on 
sugar  from  the  other  West  India  islands, 
and  of  one-fifth  of  the  high  duty  on  the 
oranges  of  Jamaica,  in  return  for  a  free 
list  containing  almost  everything  that 
the  people  of  those  islands  buy  from  the 
United  States.     It  is  a  one-sided  reci- 


procity, receiving  much  but  giving  noth- 
ing in  return. 

"  We  must  remember,"  said  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  his  speech  at  Minneapolis, 
"  that  in  dealing  with  other  nations  bene- 
fits must  be  given  where  benefits  are 
sought."  There  was  in  this  remark 
something  to  remind  us  of  the  old  defini- 
tion of  reciprocity.  But  in  his  first  mes- 
sage he  was  drawn  toward  the  later  defi- 
nition. Reciprocity  was  to  be  desired, 
but  "  our  first  duty,"  he  said,  "  is  to  see 
that  the  protection  granted  by  the  tariff 
in  every  case  where  it  is  needed  is  main- 
tained." "  To  secure  markets  abroad 
for  our  constantly  growing  surplus,"  he 
also  said,  "  we  can  utilize  existing  du- 
ties in  any  case  where  thev  are  no  longer 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  protection." 
But  the  duties  that  are  no  longer  needed 
for  protection  are  of  no  value  ior  use 
in  the  exchanges  that  constitute  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity.  If  we  have  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent,  on  some  steel  product  that  is 
now  exported  and  sold  freely  in  Europe, 
no  European  country  will  accept  a  reduc- 
tion or  the  repeal  of  that  duty  in  ex- 
change for  any  reduction  of  its  own  tar- 
iff that  would  be  worth  anything  to  our 
exporters.  As  a  rule,  the  surrender  of 
a  duty  that  has  ceased  to  be  of  value  to 
us  is  something  for  which  we  can  obtain 
nothing  of  value  in  exchange.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  our  really  protective  duties 
are  so  high  that  the  industries  protected 
by  them  would  suffer  no  loss  if  they 
should  be  reduced  in  a  reciprocity  agree- 
ment ;  but  the  reduction  would  be  re- 
sisted most  strenuously,  as  this  reduction 
of  only  one-fifth  of  the  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar  has  been,  and  would  be  denounced 
as  an  "  abandonment  of  the  protective 
principle." 

In  the  group  of  West  Indian  reciproc- 
ity treaties  substantially  the  sole  conces- 
sion granted  by  us  is  a  reduction  of  only 
one-eighth  of  the  sugar  duty — except  in 
the  case  of  Jamaica,  where  a  duty  on 
oranges  three  times  as  high  as  it  was 
under  the  original  McKinley  tariff  is  re- 
duced by  one-fifth.  In  return,  the  islands 
put  on  the  free  list  almost  everything 
we  have  to  sell.  But  those  little  reduc- 
tions on  sugar  and  oranges  bar  the  way 
because  they  cut  down  "  the  tariff  where 
it  is  needed,"  and  "  give  commercial  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  products  which  come 
into  competition  with  our  own  products." 
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The  treaty  with  France  has  come  to  noth- 
ing for  a  similar  reason.  A  great  major- 
ity of  our  concessions  in  it  are  only  5  per 
cent.,  and  the  average  of  all  is  less  than 
7  per  cent. ;  but  the  limit  of  one-fifth  is 
reached  with  respect  to  knit  goods  and 
cheap  jewelry,  altho  the  duties  remain- 
ing on  these  are  51^  and  57  per  cent., 
respectively.  Of  course,  many  conces- 
sions are  offered  in  return,  but  these  two 
changes  have  prevented  a  ratification  of 
the  agreement. 

The  new  definition  of  reciprocity  some- 
times includes  the  statement  that  con- 
cessions must  be  made  only  with  respect 
to  things  which  we  do  not  produce.  But 
substantially  all  of  these  things  are  al- 
ready on  our  free  list,  and  we  cannot 
offer  any  reduction  of  the  duties  on  them. 
We  have  placed  them  on  the  free  list 
for  our  own  benefit,  and  our  own  inter- 
ests demand  that  we  shall  not  put  an  im- 
port tax  on  them. 

If  all  that  we  can  offer  on  our  side  of 
a  reciprocal  commercial  agreement  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  list  that  was  estab- 
lished and  will  be  continued  for  our  own 
benefit,  and  some  reduction  of  duties  no 
longer  needed  for  protection,  we  shall 
have  no  reciprocity ;  for  the  definition  of 
that  word  as  generally  accepted  abroad 
does  not  agree  with  a  definition  in  accord 
with  those  conditions.  If  the  Republi- 
can party  will  consider  with  favor  no 
project  of  reciprocity  that  involves  giv- 
ing something  of  real  value  as  well  as 
receiving  something  valuable  in  return, 
then  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  word 
out  of  the  national  platform  hereafter. 
There  is  no  place  in  an  honest  platform 
for  insincere  professions  and  misleading 
words  or  phrases. 

A  Scientific  Prophet 

An  address  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion is  always  supposed  to  be  a  popular 
presentation  of  some  important  research, 
and  the  discourse  given  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  at  a  late  meeting  on  "  The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Future  "  is  not  an  excep- 
tion, altho  it  must  be  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  regarded  Mr. 
Wells  merely  as  an  English  Jules  Verne, 
with  a  better  literary  style  and  a  livelier 
imagination,  of  course,  but  still  not  to 
be  taken  seriously.  There  are  always 
many  who  do  not  understand  parables 


and  have  not  perceived  that  his  fantastic 
romances  are  really  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  study  of  several  of  the  moral, 
social  and  political  questions  which  per- 
plex us  all.  For  example,  "  The  Invisi- 
ble Man  "  is  a  vivid  illustration  of  the 
deterioration  of  all  moral  principle  in  a 
man  who  is  wholly  released  from  respon- 
sibility. "  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes  " 
shows  the  disastrous  results  of  the  un- 
restricted action  of  a  perpetual  corpora- 
tion. In  the  "  Time  Machine  "  we  see 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  society  if  cer- 
tain forces  now  apparent  were  permitted 
to  work  out  their  logical  consequences 
and  to  divide  people  into  two  classes,  the 
drones  and  the  workers,  the  esthetically 
weak  and  the  brutally  strong.  "  Antici- 
pations "  is  a  more  practical  work,  for  in 
it  Mr.  Wells  attempts  to  show,  not  what 
might  result  from  the  unrestricted  action 
of  particular  social  forces  in  the  far  fu- 
ture, but  what  will  probably  be  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  during  the  next 
century.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his 
success  in  prophecy — for  we  will  post- 
pone our  discussion  of  this  point  to  that 
issue  of  The  Independent  which  ap- 
pears a  hundred  years  from  date — the 
book  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique  in 
being  a  sane  and  scientific  study  of  mod- 
ern tendencies  in  sociology  and  me- 
chanics, and  their  probable  results. 

In  his  Royal  Institution  lecture  he 
gives  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  the 
theory  with  which  he  has  been  working 
for  so  many  years,  and  claims  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  science  to  foretell  the  future 
in  sociology  as  it  is  doing  in  astronomy, 
meteorology  and,  in  fact,  all  the  exact 
sciences.  He  lays  down  the  general  rule 
that  as  civilization  advances  man  regards 
the  future  as  more  important  than  the 
past,  and  he  divides  mankind  into  two 
classes,  according  to  whether  a  person 
judges  the  moral  value  of  his  acts  by  prec- 
edent and  dogma,  or  by  their  conse- 
quences. He  calls  these  respectively  the 
legal  and  the  creative  types  of  mind,  and 
holds  that  the  latter  represents  the  higher 
kind  of  morality  because  it  considers 
consequences  more  important  than 
causes.  Those  who  take  into  considera- 
tion the  future  rather  than  the  past  are 
growing  in  numbers  and  influence  as 
is  shown,  for  example,  in  the  wars  of  the 
last  century,  in  which  the  technical  and 
legal  issues  were  coming  to  be  regarded 
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as  of  less  importance  than  the  larger  re- 
sults. Mr.  Wells  looks  forward,  not  as 
do  the  Positivists  to  a  static  millennium, 
when  Humanity,  freed  from  toil  and 
care,  will  worship  its  own  image  in  the 
mirror  of  nature,  but,  as  a  true  evolu- 
tionist, to  the  coming  of  a  grander  race, 
which  shall  be  as  much  above  us  as  we 
are  above  the  creature  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous time,  "  cold  blooded  and  with  clammy 
skin,  that  lurked  between  air  and  water, 
and  fled  before  the  giant  amphibia  of 
those  days." 

We  hope  Mr.  Wells  will  work  out  his 
theory  of  prevision  as  a  motive  for  mo- 
rality. We  cannot  have  too  many  such 
motives,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
factor  has  not  been  fully  recognized  in 
our  ethical  systems,  tho  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  discover- 
ies, especially  in  ethics,  the  theory  is  not 
so  novel  as  it  now  seems  to  him.  In  the 
meantime,  we  would  call  his  attention  to 
two  weak  points  in  argument,  as  he 
has  sketched  it  in  this  lecture.  He  gives 
as  an  example  of  the  two  ways  of  looking 
at  a  problem  the  old  question  of  whether 
a  bad  promise  is  better  broken  or  kept. 
The  "  legal  mind "  would  regard  the 
promise  as  inviolable ;  the  "  creative 
mind  "  would  say  that  in  view  of  future 
consequences  it  should  be  disregarded. 
But  we  would  suggest  that,  if  morality  is, 
as  he  defines  it,  "  an  overriding  of  im- 
mediate and  personal  considerations  out 
of  regard  to  something  to  be  attained  in 
the  future,"  the  one  who  viewed  the  act 
most  clearly  in  the  light  of  the  future 
would  keep  the  promise  even  at  the  cost 
of  some  suffering  to  himself  and  others 
rather  than  bring  the  lack  of  confidence 
which  results  from  a  violated  oath. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  dogma  are  not  to  be  classed 
so  positively  with  those  who  look  only 
on  the  past.  Certainly  those  whose 
morality  is  based  on  the  hope  of  heaven 
and  the  fear  of  hell — and  this  is  too  num- 
erous a  class  to  be  ignored — are  as  truly 
guided  by  their  ideas  of  the  future  as  are 
those  who  are  working  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  "  Beyond-Man  "  some  thousand 
years  hence.  Jonathan  Edwards's  first 
resolution  was  typical.     It  reads: 

"  I.  Resolved,  That  /  will  do  whatsoever  I 
think  to  be  most  to  God's  glory  and  my  own 
good,  profit  and  pleasure,  on  the  whole; 
without  any  consideration  of  the  time,  whether 


now,  or  never  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hence ; 
to  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  duty,  and 
most  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  mankind 
in  general — whatever  difficulties  I  meet  with, 
how  many  and  how  great  soever." 

The  highest  morality  is  attained,  in  our 
opinion,  by  the  class  which  Mr.  Wells 
despises — namely,  those  who  disregard 
neither  causes  nor  effects,  but  consider 
every  act  in  the  light  of  both  the  past  and 
the  future.  For  this  reason  we  are  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Wells  for  the  light  he  is  giving 
us  on  the  future  by  his  efforts  in  scientific 
prophecy. 

The  Moral  Health  of  the  Army 

The  efforts  of  those  who  make  it  their 
duty  and  business  to  discover  and  ex- 
pose vileness  and  filth  have  our  full  ap- 
proval, even  altho  it  does  not  happen  to 
be  our  duty  to  keep  informing  our  read- 
ers as  to  what  scavengers  discover.  Mr. 
Comstock  and  his  society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  filthy  literature  are  doing  a 
noble  work,  and  we  wish  the  society  had 
the  endowment  it  needs;  but  we  prefer 
to  leave  the  obscenities  discovered  as 
much  in  the  darkness  of  police  records 
as  possible.  So  the  efforts  of  our  law 
officers  to  reduce  the  evils  of  prostitution 
and  to  punish  "  cadets "  deserve  all 
praise,  but  call  for  little  publicity,  which 
would  only  encourage  lubricity.  For  a 
similar  reason  we  have  not  entered  into 
a  campaign  of  notoriety  against  the  evils 
that  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Army, 
especially  in  the  Philippines,  while  our 
sympathy  has  not  been  concealed  with 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  attack  the  drunk- 
enness and  immorality  which  they  have 
found  there.  We  can  only  thank  those 
who  have  done  this  good  and  disagree- 
able service,  even  if  they  have  sometimes 
exaggerated  the  evil,  which  is  too  great 
to  require  words  beyond  the  simple  truth. 

For  the  existence  of  these  evils  the 
military  authorities  are  responsible  in 
great  measure.  The  officers  generally 
believe  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try 
to  suppress  places  of  debauch.  It  is  a 
pity  that  such  should  be  the  general  sen- 
timent of  the  men  educated  at  West 
Point,  but  so  it  is.  Nevertheless,  there 
has  been,  during  the  late  months,  a  con- 
siderable reform,  and  drinking  places 
and  other  vile  resorts  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced  or  brought  under  re- 
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straint  in  Manila  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Philippines,  perhaps  in  good  measure  by 
the  action  of  the  civil  government  there. 
By  direction  of  the  President,  who  has 
been  giving  particular  attention  to  this 
matter,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  just 
issued  a  remarkable  General  Order  on 
the  moral  health  of  the  Army.  It  begins 
with  a  general  principle  admirably 
stated : 

"  The  only  really  efficient  way  in  which  to 
control  the  diseases  due  to  immorality  is  to 
diminish  the  vice  which  is  the  cause  of  these 
diseases." 

This  is  a  fundamental  fact.  Vice  is 
not  necessary  in  the  army  or  anywhere 
else.  Restraint  of  passion  for  drink  or 
other  vicious  indulgence  can  be  required, 
and  is  required  in  decent  civil  society. 
The  President  continues,  after  pointing 
out  the  loathsome  results  of  such  in- 
dulgence : 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  regimental,  and  particular- 
ly of  company,  officers  to  try  by  precept  and 
example  to  point  out  to  the  men  under  their 
control,  and  particularly  to  the  younger  men, 
the  inevitable  misery  and  disaster  which  follow 
upon  intemperance  and  upon  moral  uncleanli- 
ness  and  vicious  living.  The  officers  should, 
of  course,  remember  always  that  the  effect  of 
what  they  say  must  largely  depend  upon  the 
lives  they  themselves  lead.  It  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  necessary  that  each  officer  should  be 
an  example  to  his  men  in  the  way  of  temperate 
and  cleanly  living." 

It  is  "  more  than  folly,"  he  continues,  to 
believe  that  such  vicious  indulgences  are 
necessary  to  health.  It  is  for  the  health, 
moral  and  physical,  of  "  the  young  men, 
especially  many  who  have  but  re- 
cently been  taken  away  from  the  re- 
straints and  influences  of  home,"  that  the 
President  is  particularly  concerned,  and 
in  whose  interests  he  urges  their  officers 
to  set  an  example  of  temperance  and 
morality.  The  language  in  which  he 
points  out  the  evils  of  indulgence  is 
plainer  than  we  care  to  print,  but  not  too 
plain  for  its  purpose,  and  the  rebuke  is 
directed  where  it  belongs,  to  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  enlisted  men. 

Concurrently  with  this  General  Order 
there  have  been  issued  special  orders  in- 
tended to  restrain  and  reduce  the  tempta- 
tions to  vice.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
already  there  has  been  a  very  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  number  of  vile 
drinking  places,  and  that  they  have  been 


driven  off  from  the  principal  streets,  and 
now  our  military  authorities  will  no 
longer  seem  to  give  their  protection  to 
other  forms  of  vice. 


Europeanizing  the  Oriental 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  says  that  so 
far  as  Europeanizing  the  Hindu  is  con- 
cerned, British  empire  in  India  has  thus 
far  been  a  failure.  We  are  not  convinced 
that  this  is  the  fact.  Of  course,  the  igno- 
rant masses  have  not  been  Europeanized 
in  the  very  short  period  during  which 
any  effort  has  been  made  to  do  this.  It 
is  less  than  fifty  years  since  the  Govern- 
ment began  to  do  anything  with  educa- 
tion, altho  some  mission  schools  were 
conducted  earlier.  Now  there  is  a  very 
large  class  of  Hindus  of  intelligence 
whose  culture  and  ideas  are  European 
and  who  talk  English  freely.  The  Hindu 
religion  is  being  steadily  Europeanized, 
as  appears  not  simply  from  the  rapidly 
growing  number  of  Christians,  but  from 
the  great  intellectual  influence  of  the  re- 
formed Hindu  sects,  such  as  the  Arya 
and  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  In  the  Madras 
Presidency  26  out  of  every  1,000  males 
are  Christians.  Railroads  are  every- 
where, irrigation  works  are  multiplied, 
and  newspapers  are  published  in  every 
language.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
process  of  Europeanizing  has  been  going 
on  quite  as  rapidly  as  one  could  ask. 

President  Schurman,  who  quotes 
Goldwin  Smith  approvingly,  and  who 
expects  as  small  results  in  the  Philip- 
pines, says : 

"  We  are,  then,  to  respect  the  Filipinos  as 
another  race,  with  other  national  characteris- 
tics, and  with  other  ideals  and  sentiments, 
which,  tho  often  unlike  ours,  are  for  them 
quite  as  good,  true,  beautiful  and  essential  as 
ours  are  for  us." 

We  do  not  so  consider  our  duty.  We 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  progressive 
advance  in  national  characteristics,  ideals 
and  sentiments,  and  that  the  most  civil- 
ized nations,  among  whom  we  count  our 
own,  have  higher  and  better  ideals  and 
sentiments  than  the  less  civilized  races, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  higher  al- 
ways to  impose  its  ideals,  by  persuasion 
and  instruction,  on  the  more  backward 
races.  That  is  the  chief  business  of 
Christianity   and    civilization.      We    ap- 
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prove  the  action  of  our  Government  in 
establishing  schools  in  Porto  Rico  and  in 
the  Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving national  characteristics  and 
ideals. 

President  Schurman  approves  all  this 
that  we  are  doing  for  the  Philippines,  the 
schools,  railroads,  separation  of  Church 
and  State  even,  the  establishment  of  set- 
tled government,  but  he  is  very  anxious 
that  after  we  have  established  repre- 
sentative government  there  and  have  or- 
ganized the  nation,  we  should  leave  the 
islands  to  their  own  complete  independ- 
ence. We  make  no  objection;  the  future 
will  find  us  free  to  do  what  is  wise.  But 
we  doubt  much  if  the  Philippines  will  be 
any  more  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
rule  of  the  United  States  than  Canada,  or 
even  India,  is  to  escape  from  that  of 
Great  Britain.  And  we  see  no  reason 
why  those  islands  should  not,  when  the 
time  is  ripe,  have  just  the  same  independ- 
ence within  the  United  States  which  New 
York  or  California  enjoys.  We  have 
several  States  now,  and  shall  soon  have 
three  more,  whose  population,  when  they 
first  were  bought  or  conquered  by  us,  as 
we  bought  the  Philippines,  was  very 
much  like  the  population  of  those  islands. 


The  Franco-Russian  Retorts 

Diplomacy  is  a  game  of  chess,  and 
the  consultation  game  which  Russia  and 
France  are  playing  against  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  is  well  worth  watching.  It 
was  a  sharp  "  check  "  that  the  two  latter 
players  cried  the  other  day,  when  they 
startled  the  world  with  the  announce- 
ment of  their  defensive  alliance ;  but  now 
it  is  Russia  and  France  that  cry  "  check  " 
in  their  turn. 

Never  before  has  the  alliance  of  Rus- 
sia and  France  been  so  plainly  declared. 
There  is  no  reticence  about  it,  any  more 
than  in  the  surprisingly  frank  announce- 
ment of  the  alliance  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Japan.  It  was  apparently  against 
Russian  designs  on  Manchuria  that  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was  directed. 
Russia  and  France  reply  that  they  are  at 
one  with  the  other  Powers  in  their  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  integrity  of  China, 
but  they  declare  that  they  reserve  the 
right  of  action  in  certain  contingencies 
that  may  arise.     This  is  meant  as  a  warn- 


ing that  they  will  act  together,  and  that, 
united,  they  have  no  fear  of  the  alliance 
against  them.  The  Japanese  papers  had 
said  that  to  resist  the  direct  alliance  of 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  were  like  "  spit- 
ting at  a  tiger;  "  France  and  Russia  re- 
ply that  they  are  not  afraid. 

We  much  doubt  if  the  prevailing  inter- 
pretation of  this  new  note  of  defiance  is 
quite  correct.  It  is  interpreted  as  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  ambitions  of  Russia 
in  Manchuria.  We  think  the  danger  is 
not  so  much  there  just  now  as  it  is  on  the 
border  of  Anani. 

It  is  important  to  consider  carefully 
the  exact  language  of  the  joint  note  of 
Russia  and  France,  in  the  paragraph  in 
which  they  reserve  the  right  of  action. 
It  reads : 

"  They  themselves  [Russia  and  France]  be- 
ing also  obliged  to  take  into  consideration  the 
eventuality  of  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of 
a  third  Power,  or  of  fresh  troubles  in  China 
jeoparding  the  integrity  and  free  development 
of  that  Power,  and  becoming  a  menace  to  their 
own  interests,  the  two  allied  Governments  re- 
serve it  to  themselves  to  consider,  in  such  case, 
means  of  assuring  their  protection." 

We  are  to  observe,  first,  that  the  term 
"  allied  Governments  "  is  applied  to  Rus- 
sia and  France.  This  is  a  step  in  ad- 
vance. 

Next  it  seems  to  lie  most  on  the  face 
of  the  words  that  the  reference  is  to  a 
possible  attack  on  Russia  from  Japan 
while  the  Siberian  railway  is  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  transport  an  army ;  and  that 
in  this  case  France  will  help  Russia,  not- 
withstanding the  compact  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain.  Japan  demands  that 
Russia  shall  withdraw  from  Manchuria; 
and  Russia,  who  really  never  intended 
to  do  it,  declares  that  she  will,  and  always 
meant  to  when  she  got  ready.  The  Man- 
churian  question  has  loomed  so  large  that 
every  one  easily  imagines  that  it  is  there 
that  the  danger  lies,  and  that  it  is  the 
difficulty  in  Manchuria  which  the  joint 
note  anticipates. 

But  we  must  also  look  elsewhere.  Of 
these  two  Powers  Russia  bounds  China 
on  the  north,  but  France  bounds  it  on  th« 
south.  Russia  is  no  more  watchful  to 
extend  her  boundaries  than  is  France, 
and  either  of  them  appears  to  find  it  eas  • 
iest  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  China. 
Within  these  few  years  France  has  taken 
Anam,     Tonquin,     Cambodia,     Cochin- 
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China  and  a  good  slice  of  Siam,  and  she 
has  a  longing  eye  on  the  rest  of  Siam  as 
far  as  the  Menam  River.  But  equally 
she  has  proclaimed  her  interest  in  the 
Chinese  provinces  next  her  northern  bor- 
der, and  a  preemptive  right  to  them ;  to 
Yunnan,  on  the  border  of  Tibet,  then 
Kwang-si  and  Kwang-tung,  which  latter 
embraces  the  British  city  of  Canton,  and 
also  the  very  important  island  of  Hainan. 
Now  let  us  pay  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  joint  note.  The  two  Pow- 
ers reserve  liberty  of  action,  which  means 
liberty  of  action  affecting  the  integrity  of 
China,  in  case  of  "  fresh  troubles  in 
China  jeoparding  the  integrity  and  free 
development  of  that  Power,  and  becom- 
ing a  menace  to  their  own  interests." 
Such  "  troubles  "  are  easily  provided  for. 
And,  indeed,  there  they  are  at  just  this 
time.  There  is  a  convenient  rebellion 
just  now  on  hand  in  Kwang-si,  just  over 
the  French  border,  and  the  Chinese  Gen- 
eral who  was  sent  to  quell  the  rebellion  is 
reported  to  have  failed,  and  his  soldiers 
have  deserted,  twenty  thousand  of  them, 
with  foreign  arms,  and  have  joined  the 
rebels.  The  conditions  are  very  suspi- 
cious. It  would  not  be  at  all  a  strange 
thing  if  the  authorities  in  French  Indo- 
China  should  conclude  that  their  inter- 
ests are  menaced,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  French  army  to  quell  the  rebellion, 
or  help  the  rebels;  in  which  case  France 
would  keep  the  territory  which  she  has 
already  declared  belongs  to  her  sphere  of 
influence.  It  is  in  the  south  of  China 
rather  than  in  the  north  that  the  imme- 
diate danger  of  interference,  which  may 
lead  to  war,  lies. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  great  European 
war,  Russia  and  France  against  Great 
Britain,  with  Japan's  army  and  navy  all 
confined  to  the  East.  Such  a  war  would 
have  a  most  doubtful  result.  In  the  East 
we  believe  that  Japan  would  have  the  best 
of  it,  but  Great  Britain  would  have  a 
heavy  task  in  Europe,  against  the  two. 
The  sympathy  of  America  would  go  to 
Great  Britain,  for  her  interest  in  the  open 
door  and  in  the  integrity  of  China  is  the 
same  as  ours ;  but  we  presume  that  it 
would  only  be  in  case  of  extreme  danger 
to  Great  Britain  that  we  should  join  in 
the  war.  Yet  a  great  European  war 
would  be  likely  to  draw  in  other  Powers, 
and  Germany  and  Italy  would  not  be 
with  Russia  and  France.     Let  Germany 


join  with  Great  Britain,  and  Russia 
would  be  terribly  whipped,  and  German 
provinces  of  Russia  would  be  annexed  to 
Germany  and  the  Russian  terror  would 
end,  while  France  would  lose  her  colonies 
to  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  But  all 
this  is  prophesying  too  far  ahead,  on  a 
contingency  not  very  probable.  Al- 
liances, even  minatory  alliances  like  these 
two,  make  for  peace.  Japan  is  not  likely 
to  stir  war.  France  will  not,  we  think, 
lightly  invade  Kwang-si,  against  the  pro- 
hibition of  England,  close  by  at  Canton, 
and  Japan  just  over  in  Formosa.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  moves  on 
the  chess-board,  and  look  ahead  and  con- 
sider what  the  result  of  the  next  move 
may  be.  We  shall  watch  the  Russian 
knight  and  the  French  bishop. 


Choosing  an  Automobile 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  lov- 
ers of  the  automobile  sport  are  beginning 
to  look  about  in  earnest  for  a  suitable 
vehicle.  In  many  cases  those  who  al- 
ready own  vehicles  dispose  of  them 
at  a  sacrifice  to  get  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments embodied  in  the  1902  models,  and 
those  who  are  to  make  their  initial  pur- 
chase are,  for  the  most  part,  puzzled  to 
make  a  final  choice. 

There  is  no  "  best "  automobile,  as 
there  is  no  "  best "  locomotive  construc- 
tion. The  fact  that  every  manufacturer 
claims  in  print  to  make  the  "  best "  vehi- 
cle has  little  influence  with  intelligent 
purchasers,  who  know  something  of  the 
mechanical  accomplishments  in  other 
fields.  The  point  should  be  not  exactly 
to  get  the  "  best  "  machine  made,  but  to 
get  the  machine  best  adapted  to  your 
requirements.  If  you  could  imagine  a 
congress  of  mechanical  experts  in  session 
to  decide  upon  a  single  make  of  vehicle 
as  the  "  best,"  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  a  decision,  which,  if  ren- 
dered at  all,  would  call  for  the  ridicule 
of  the  engineering  world  and  the  more 
or  less  justified  protests  of  more  than 
three  hundred  recognized  automobile 
makers. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  a])solutely  impossible  to  claim  for  a 
single  make  the  best  qualities  as  to  rac- 
ing, touring,  city  service  and  business 
use,    etc.,   and   to   prove    logically   such 
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claims.  The  vehicle  best  adapted  for 
speed  cannot  compete  with  the  essential 
and  particular  requirements  of  one  built 
for  touring.  And  the  touring  car  is  out 
of  the  question  when  it  comes  to  darting 
around  the  public  thoroughfares  with 
economy  and  safety.  And  the  city  run- 
about is  practically  useless  for  doing  the 
work  of  a  light  delivery  wagon.  The 
makers  are  quite  well  aware  that  there  is 
no  "  best,"  and  that  no  type  of  vehicle 
will  meet  the  diversified  demand  of  the 
public.  Hence,  they  adapt  their  various 
systems  to  touring  cars,  tonneaus,  sur- 
reys, runabouts,  racers  and  the  several 
popular  classifications  of  motor  vehicles. 
But  there  are  few  constructive  systems 
that  are  so  simple  and  compact  that  they 
can  be  equally  well  adapted  to  several 
styles  of  vehicles. 

The  safest  thing  to  do  if  you  wish  to 
get  a  satisfactory  touring  car,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  to  pick  your  choice  from 
a  number  of  manufacturers  making  a 
specialty  of  such  cars.  You  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  makers 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  build  touring 
cars  because  their  constructive  systems 
are  better  suited  to  this  type  than  to 
others.  You  are  at  all  times  at  liberty  to 
try  the  vehicles  by  way  of  demonstration 
rides,  and  if  you  are  a  good  observer  it 
will  not  take  you  long  to  single  out  their 
good  and  bad  points. 

For  economic  pleasure  driving  or  tour- 
ing the  ponderous  and  heavy  construc- 
tion noticeable  in  foreign  high-power 
racing  machines  should  be  avoided.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  vehicles  ap- 
proaching a  ton  in  weight  wear  out  tires 
so  fast  that  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
]:)roperly  shod,  after  a  couple  of  seasons 
of  continuous  running,  in  many  cases 
amounts  to  more  than  half  the  price  of 
the  complete  carriage.  Plenty  of  room 
for  the  feet,  facilities  for  carrying  lug- 
gage, and  easy  manipulation  with  as  few 
devices  as  possible,  are  necessary  ele- 
ments in  a  satisfactory  touring  car. 

For  cruising  around  city  streets  a  light 
runabout,  with  quick  control  of  the 
power  and  a  tender,  responsive  steering, 
is  preferable.  A  long,  low  wheel-base, 
insuring  against  skidding  and  upsetting 
at  sudden  turns,  will  also  be  found  con- 
venient when  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
vehicle,  and  it  is  mechanically  desirable 
as  it  provides  a  low  center  of  gravity. 


Altogether  too  many  popular  patterns  of 
runabouts  are  set  up  so  high  that  one 
must  climb  into  them,  and  they  are  top- 
heavy  and  unsteady  on  curves.  An  in- 
stantaneous stop,  minute  and  immediate 
steering,  reliable  running,  and  easy  get- 
ting in  and  out  of  vehicle  without  the 
clothes  catching  levers,  switches  or  other 
abominations  and  causing  accidental 
starts,  are  the  main  essentials  in  a  city 

rig- 
When  it  comes  to  crowding  forty  or 
sixty  horse-power  energy  into  an  auto- 
mobile for  racing,  the  result  is  a  highway 
locomotive  in  which  every  feature  has 
given  way  to  speed  requirements,  so  that 
there  is  barely  room  for  the  chauflfeur  be- 
tween an  array  of  levers  at  the  sides  and 
device-glutted  manipulating  gears  in 
front  of  him.  Just  now  this  type  of 
vehicle  is  the  fad  with  those  who  have 
gone  in  for  extreme  speed,  and  a  modi- 
fied pattern  of  the  racer  with  a  tonneau 
body  attached  has  crept  into  favor  among 
society  people,  who  are  blindly  follow- 
ing French  taste  in  this  respect. 

As  to  motive  power,  gasoline  has  not 
only  stood  the  test  of  being  the  most  all 
around  desirable,  but  is  now  being 
adopted  on  an  increasing  scale  by  the 
makers.  Steam  has  most  successfully 
been  adapted  to  light  runabouts,  but 
there  are  objectionable  features  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  chances  for  im- 
proving the  steam  engine  are  considera- 
bly smaller  than  the  opportunities  for  the 
explosive  motor.  Electricity  has  the 
merit  of  being  very  clean,  but  it  is  also 
very  heavy  to  carry  along.  As  yet  it  is 
a  very  expensive  power,  and  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  uniformly  satisfactory  charg- 
ing outside  city  limits  that  the  idea  of 
taking  an  electric  vehicle  further  off  than 
it  will  go  and  return  on  its  own  power 
does  not  occur  to  experienced  drivers. 

The  notable  work  of  the 
Consumers'  League  of 
the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  calendar  year  1901  is  excellently 
summarized  in  the  annual  report  just 
published.  It  is  eleven  years  since  the 
pioneer  league  was  founded,  and  during 
that  time  34  other  leagues  have  been  or- 
ganized. The  struggle  for  improved  con- 
ditions for  women  and  girl  workers  in 
the  shops  and  factories  has  been  constant 
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and  untiring,  and  great  good  has  unques- 
tionably resulted.  The  League's  white 
list  of  retail  merchants — those  who  grant 
humane  conditions  to  their  employees — 
now  numbers  46  for  Manhattan  alone. 
In  recent  years  the  League  has  extended 
its  efforts  to  the  domain  of  manufactur- 
ing, seeking  to  promote  the  use  of  its 
label  and  the  sale  of  label-bearing  goods. 
In  this  work  as  well  it  has  been  encourag- 
ingly successful,  34  manufacturers,  one 
of  whom  turns  out  12,000  garments  a 
day,  now  using  the  label ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  all  grades  of  women's  white 
muslin  underwear  bearing  it  can  now  be 
procured.  A  stock  argument,  but  one, 
nevertheless,  which  is  pretty  well  found- 
ed, against  the  union  label  is  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  insure  quality.  Mrs. 
Nathan,  the  president  of  the  League, 
however,  asserts  that  the  Consumers' 
label  has  been  the  means  of  securing  a 
better  grade  of  goods.  This  is  what  the 
label  must  come  in  time  to  mean  ;  it  must 
mean  inherent  quality  as  well  as  decent 
conditions  of  employment.  The  better- 
fortuned  members  of  the  community  may 
easily  be  induced  to  pay  a  trifle  more  for 
their  goods  by  reason  of  an  ethical  plea ; 
but  the  great  mass,  with  their  scarce 
pennies  and  their  keen  demand  for 
values,  must  be  convinced  that  labeled 
goods  are  intrinsically  better  than  the  un- 
labeled or  they  will  choose  the  cheaper. 
It  is  not  because  they  have  any  less  con- 
sideration for  the  lot  of  the  factory  work- 
ers than  have  the  patrons  of  the  Consum- 
ers' League,  but  because  pennies  count, 
and  each  must  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  it 
will  in  purchasing.  We  criticise  the 
League  for  but  one  fault,  that  it  is  no<^ 
as  ready  to  grant  its  label  to  a  non-union 
as  to  a  union  shop. 

Electricity  as  a  ^HE  INDEPENDENT  has 
Domestic  Servant  ^PO^^^"  ^O  hopefully  of 
the  effect  of  electricity 
as  a  power  to  develop  agriculture  that  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  French  authorities 
are  going  quite  as  far  in  forecasting  a 
revolution  in  favor  of  the  farmer.  M. 
Dieudonne  tells  us,  in  a  recent  number  of 
Science  Illustrec,  that  the  industrial  ap- 
plication of  electricity  is  becoming  so 
general  in  the  country  as  to  change  the 
character  of  French  civilization.  Elec- 
tricity is  used  in  the  house  of  the  French 
farmer,  not  only  for  heating,  but  for  the 


cooking  of  food.  Now  that  coal  is  be- 
coming scarce  and  high,  and  forests  are 
inadequate  to  furnish  fuel,  electricity  is 
furnishing  the  cheapest  source  of  energy. 
He  tells  us  that  the  current  from  a  gen- 
erator is  led  to  a  central  distributing  sta- 
tion, where  it  is  divided  into  as  many  cir- 
cuits as  there  are  separate  motors — and 
so  power  is  distributed.  In  the  farmers' 
barns  this  power  runs  root-cutters,  milk- 
separators,  fanning  mills,  etc.  It  can 
also  be  used  for  cleaning  harnesses,  for 
sharpening  tools,  for  ventilators,  pumps, 
mills,  etc.  Yards,  stables  and  barns  are 
lighted,  as  well  as  houses.  Insurance 
companies  reduce  their  rates  in  these 
cases,  because  the  danger  from  fire  is  so 
much  less  than  from  the  use  of  lamps  and 
lanterns.  The  water  from  ponds,  or 
brooks,  or  rivers,  is  raised  high  enough 
for  its  distribution  through  farm  build- 
ings and  over  the  fields  for  irrigation. 
Elevators,  hay-cutters,  hay-presses  and 
cider-presses  are  also  worked  by  electric- 
ity. He  suggests  that  a  large  number  of 
farms  should  combine  in  setting  up  a  cen- 
tral plant,  because  the  cost  would,  in  this 
case,  be  greatly  reduced  to  each  one  for 
his  share  of  the  distributed  energy.  The 
picture  drawn  by  M.  Dieudonne  is  not 
unknown  in  many  sections  of  our  own 
country.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the 
trolley  is  doing  excellent  service  in  some 
parts  of  the  West  as  a  distributer  of 
power  to  farmers'  barns  and  houses  from 
its  power  plant.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
rapidly  becoming  a  truck-carrier.  Many 
of  the  roads  draw  long  lines  of  the  farm- 
ers' wagons  directly  to  city  markets. 

Tree  Planting  ^ree  planting  in  our  cities 
must  certainly  be  under- 
taken by  or  under  direction  of  experts. 
It  is  found  that  many  sorts  of  trees  will 
not  endure  the  atmosphere  that  is  smoke- 
laden.  The  maple  is  one  of  the  poorest 
of  our  trees  on  this  account.  But  the 
Norway  maple  is  proving  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  fitted,  for  close  contact,  and 
for  dense  shade.  Our  common  Ameri- 
can linden  or  basswood  is  another  of  the 
best  of  our  natives  to  be  used  in  parks 
and  streets.  It  heals  wounds  with  ease 
and  certainty,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  in  selecting  a  tree  for  the  city. 
Its  foliage  is  superb,  and  the  blossoms 
arc  the  sweetest  for  honey  producing. 
It  would  be  an  economical  venture  wortfj 
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millions  to  the  United  States  if  there 
were  a  general  movement  in  our  smaller 
towns  and  cities  to  plant  linden  avenues. 
The  catalpa  is  another  native  tree  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  street  or  park.  It  is 
healthy,  heals  wounds  easily,  and  gives 
great  clusters  of  superb  white  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  The  early  flowering  variety 
is  the  best  for  our  streets.  The  list  must 
vary  in  different  parts  of  our  country 
and  be  modified  by  the  fuel  that  is  used. 
A  sulphur-charged  atmosphere,  from  soft 
coal,  is  death  to  many  trees,  not  only  in 
the  streets,  but  in  the  suburban  orchards. 
Undoubtedly  the  best  success,  so  far,  in 
planting  city  streets  has  been  made  un- 
der the  influence  of  some  well-educated 
horticulturist.  Mr.  P.  S.  Brown,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  is  credited  with  having  secured 
the  planting  of  12,000  shade  trees  in  that 
municipality  in  a  single  year. 

„  ,  .  ,  Several  communications  have 
Frederick  .  ,  , 

Douglas     ^°"^^    ^°    "^    '"    ^^P^y    ^°    ^^^ 
article  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S. 

Morris  in  our  issue  of  March  6th  on 
Booker  T.  Washington,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  them  to  undervalue  the  serv- 
ices after  the  War  of  Frederick  Douglas. 
The  services  to  their  race  of  Douglas 
and  Crummell  were  not  ended  with 
emancipation,  even  if  they  took  no  active 
part  in  education,  like  Price  and  Wash- 
ington, nor  in  political  life,  Uke  Bruce 
and  Langston.  They  were  voices  calling 
their  followers  forward,  and  inspiration 
is  more  valuable  than  handicraft  skill. 
The  ignorant,  half-naked  village  people 
of  the  Philippines  will  do  better  iron- 
work or  needle-work  with  their  hands 
than  our  schools  teach,  but  there  has 
been  no  education  of  the  brain,  and  so 
no  inspiration  or  true  culture.  Prof. 
William  H.  Ferris  reminds  us  that  in  his 
book  on  "  Modern  English  Literature  " 
Edmund  Gosse  speaks  of  Carlyle  much 
as  Mr.  Morris  speaks  of  Douglas,  as  if 
he  were  a  mere  tempestuous  voice,  and 
brought  no  cure  to  the  evils  he  pro- 
claimed. Granted  that  he  built  no  fac- 
tory, that  he  drafted  no  suffrage  law  and 
founded  no  school,  yet  he  put  iron  into 
blood  and  hearts  that  gave  men  strength 
for  nobler  lives.  And  this  was  the  work 
of  Frederick  Douglas.  The  negroes  of 
America  looked  to  him  as  their  example 
of  courage  and  their  prophecy  of  attain- 
ment.   He  taught  them  what  they  could 


make  of   themselves,   rather   than   what 
they  could  make  for  themselves. 

There  have  been  thefts  before  from  the 
Papal  treasury,  if  none  so  enormous  as 
this  last  one,  which  is  at  least  $80,000, 
the  amount  charged  in  the  indictment, 
and  on  which  conviction  was  had,  and 
it  is  said  to  reach  $1,600,000.  But  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Vatican  has  had 
recourse  to  a  secular  tribunal,  and  we 
may  hope  that  this  recognition,  however 
explained  and  excused  and  said  to  have 
no  significance,  may  serve  as  a  precedent 
for  pacific  relations  between  Pope  and 
King. 

The  President  belongs  not  to  any  sin- 
gle State,  but  to  the  nation ;  and  it  is 
right,  as  the  bill  before  Congress  pro- 
vides, that  a  Federal  court  should  try  any 
one  who  attempts  to  kill  the  nation's 
Chief  Magistrate.  It  is  not  suitable  that 
a  State  court  should  have  charge  of  such 
a  trial.  The  bill  also  properly  punishes 
with  death  not  only  one  who  kills  our 
President,  or  any  one  in  the  direct  line  of 
succession,  but  also  the  sovereigns  of  any 
foreign  country. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  correct  Mr. 
Poultney  Bigelow  on  one  point.  Cornell 
University  has  no  daily  chapel  exercise 
and  has  had  none  for  twenty  years.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
holds  its  meetings,  but  the  university, 
as  such,  has  no  religious  exercises  ex- 
cept a  preaching  service  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  an  afternoon  service,  mostly 
musical. 

A  London  dispatch  says  that  Mon- 
signor  Sbaretti,  Apostolic  Delegate  to 
the  Philippines,  before  proceeding  to  his 
mission  will  visit  Washington  to  confer 
with  President  Roosevelt  as  to  the  crea- 
tion of  new  dioceses  in  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  curious  how  impossible  it  seems  to 
be  for  people  across  the  sea  to  under- 
stand that  our  Government  has  nothing 
to  do  with  such  questions. 

The  first  of  the  denominational  week- 
lies to  take  the  magazine  form  is  The 
Evangelist,  which  now  also  calls  itself  a 
Religious  Review.  Its  pages  are  attract- 
ive and  the  change  in  form  ought  to 
please  its  friends. 
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United  States  Life    Insurance 
Company 

A  New  President  Elected 

Dr.  John  P.  Munn  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  place  of  George  H. 
Burford,  who,  owing  to  ill  health,  has  re- 
signed. Dr.  Munn,  who  is  well  known 
in  financial  and  medical  circles  in  New 
York,  was  born  in  1847,  near  Rochester, 
N.  Y.     After  graduating  from  the  Uni- 


DR.   JOHN    P.   MUNN 
President  of  the  United  States  Life  Insurance  Company 

versity  of  Rochester  he  entered  Bellevue 
Medical  College,  from  which  he  secured 
a  degree  in  1876.  In  1877  he  became 
examining  physician  for  the  United 
States  Life  and  for  many  years  has  been 
the  Medical  Director  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Dr. 
Munn  is  a  Director  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  the  Texas  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  Merchants'  Trust  Company,  the 
Central  National  and  the  Fifth  Avenue 
banks  of  this  city.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  New  York  University 
and  Consulting  Physician  of  the  New 
York  Hospital.  His  election  as  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  been  well  received,  and  is 
eminently  fitting.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Par- 
dee, Assistant  Medical  Director,  has  been 
elected  Medical  Director,  and  Clarence 
H.  Kelsey,  President  of  the  Title  Guar- 
antee and  Trust  Company,  has  been 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  place  of  J.  J.  Tucker,  deceased. 
Other  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee are  George  G.  Williams,  President  of 
the  Chemical  National  Bank ;  E.  H.  Per- 
kins, Jr.,  President  of  the  Importers'  and 
Traders'  National  Bank,  and  James  R. 
Plum,  of  the  United  States  Leather  Com- 
pany. The  United  States  Life  is  fifty- 
two  years  old  and  has  assets  of  about 
eight  and  one-half  million  dollars,  with 
a  surplus  of  over  six  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  During  the  past  year 
the  company  paid  to  its  policyholders  for 
dividends,  death  claims,  matured  endow- 
ments, etc.,  more  than  one  million  dollars. 


Boilers  and  Inspecting  Them 

The  38,000  locomotives  in  the  country 
are  in  most  of  the  States  left  to  the  care 
of  their  owners,  upon  the  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  self-interest  will  cause 
them  to  see  to  it  that  the  boilers  are  well 
made  and  properly  cared  for.  This  pre- 
sumption is  not  applied  to  steamboat 
boilers ;  navigation  is  under  Government 
control,  and  63  boiler  inspectors  are  kept 
in  Government  service.  Recent  censuses 
have  omitted  to  count  the  stationary  boil- 
ers, but  in  that  of  1880  their  number  was 
placed  at  72,304,  and  The  Locomotive  es- 
timated it,  ten  years  later,  as  100,000 ;  the 
same  authority  now  estimates  it  as  170,- 
000.  The  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  and 
Inspection  Company  has  now  insurance 
on  83,907. 

The  Hartford  Company  employs  198 
inspectors,  who  in  1900  made  92,526  in- 
ternal and  external  examinations  and  10,- 
191  hydrostatic  tests;  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  company  has  made  over  three 
million  tests,  has  pointed  out  to  the  own- 
ers over  two  million  defects,  and  has  con- 
demned outright  13,215  boilers.  More 
money  has  been  expended  in  this  valuable 
preventive  work  than  in  paying  loss 
claims,  and  we  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed commendation  and  admiration  of 
this  work. 
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Trust  Companies 

In  our  reviews  of  American  financial 
growth  we  have  spoken  of  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  Trust  Companies  in  the 
large  cities  and  of  the  marvelous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  business  of  such  companies 
in  New  York.  Here  are  some  ofificial 
figures  for  the  Trust  Companies  of  this 
State : 

Resources.  Deposits. 

J891,  Jan.  1st $280,688,769  $211,320,275 

1900,  Jan.  1st 672,180,672  523,541,590 

1901,  Jan.  1st 797,983,573  638,121,771 

1902,  Jan.  1st 969,893,644  792,931,723 

The  usefulness  and  popularity  of  these 
institutions  are  proved  by  their  almost 
uniform  success ;  general  confidence  in 
the  continuance  and  growth  of  this  popu- 
larity is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  five  new  Trust  Companies 
are  being  organized  in  this  city  alone. 
The  banks  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
injured  by  the  enormous  business  of  such 
companies,  for  the  bank  deposits  in  this 
city  show  a  great  increase  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  number  of 
banks  has  been  so  enlarged  that  excellent 
banking  facilities  are  provided  in  all 
parts  of  New  York. 

A  Trust  Company  has  no  better  fa- 
cilities for  lending  money  than  a  bank  of 
deposit  and  discount  has,  but  it  pays  in- 
teFest  upon  nearly  all  of  its  deposit  ac- 
counts. This  it  could  not  afford  to  do 
if  its  profits  depended  only  upon  loans. 
It  may  act  as  fiscal  agent  for  any  State, 
municipality  or  corporation,  and  may 
transfer  or  register  bonds  or  certificates 
of  stock.  It  may  serve  as  trustee  under 
any  mortgage  or  bond  issued  by  a  cor- 
poration, or  as  guardian,  receiver, 
executor,  or  committee.  It  executes  any 
trust  conferred  by  a  person  or  a  corpora- 
tion, and  may  hold  any  real  or  personal 
property  subject  to  such  trust.  It  may 
care  for  your  securities  and  collect  your 
rents  while  you  live,  and  after  your 
death  act  as  your  executor,  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  your  estate,  or  as  guardian 
for  the  estate  of  your  children.  It  is  de- 
sirable as  a  trustee  because  it  does  not 
die,  and  is  always  ready  for  service. 

The  tendency  at  present  to  organize 
corporations  for  carrying  on  all  kinds  of 
business  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  opera- 
tions of  such  institutions ;  for  a  Trust 
Company  attends  to  the  consolidation  of 


corporations,  acts  as  trustee  under  mort- 
gages securing  bond  issues,  transfers 
and  registers  bonds  and  stocks,  pays  the 
coupons,  cares  for  the  sinking  fund  (if 
any),  and  forecloses  the  mortgage 
executed  to  secure  the  bonds  in  case  of 
default. 

Trust  Companies  do  not  generally  de- 
sire active  or  business  accounts.  These 
are  solicited  by  banks,  which  grant  to 
their  customers  lines  of  discount,  collect 
drafts  and  checks,  certify  checks,  etc.  A 
trustee  of  funds  awaiting  investment  de- 
posits in  a  Trust  Company  at  the  best 
rate  of  interest  to  be  obtained,  while  a 
business  firm  deposits  in  a  bank,  where 
it  has  the  benefit  of  discounts  and  col- 
lections. The  business  of  the  Trust  Com- 
panies shows  such  enormous  growth,  not 
because  they  have  divided  the  banking 
business  with  the  banks,  but  because  they 
are  so  useful  to  corporations,  and  also 
for  the  reason  that  the  public  sees  the  ad- 
vantage of  selecting  a  Trust  Company, 
instead  of  an  individual,  as  a  trustee, 
and  is  becoming  accustomed  to  this  meth- 
od. The  banks  have  never  done  or 
sought  to  do  the  special  kinds  of  business 
for  the  transaction  of  which  the  Trust 
Companies  exist. 

Germany's  Meat  Decree 

In  the  light  afforded  by  similar  Ger- 
man regulations  in  the  past,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  new  decree  for- 
bidding the  admission  into  Germany  of 
imported  meats  to  which  borax  or  boric 
acid  has  been  applied  was  designed  to 
protect  the  German  producers  of  meat 
rather  than  the  health  of  the  German  con- 
sumer. This  decree  was  signed  by  the 
Kaiser  two  days  after  he  had  dispatched 
his  brother  Henry  on  a  friendly  mission 
to  this  country.  It  will  take  effect  op 
October  ist,  and  meat  packers  say  that  it 
will  cut  off  a  direct  export  trade  of 
$6,000,000  in  American  products.  Some 
assert  that  the  trade  tb -"s  to  be  affected 
really  amounts  to  $20  000,000,  because 
large  quantities  of  the  [)roducts  in  ques- 
tion have  in  recent  yea  s  been  shipped  to 
Germany  by  way  of  Holland,  Belgium 
and  England.  The  u  e  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  borax  in  the  "^i  -^paration  of  meats 
for  export  has  not  be  n  "^arded  in  this 
country  as  harmful;  the  Br^! '1   Local 
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Government  Board  recently  decided  that 
it  called  for  .10  restrictive  regulations ; 
and  prominent  authorities  in  Germany 
have  declared  that  it  is  not  injurious 
to  the  consumer.  The  decree  is  evidently 
a  concession  to  the  German  agrarian  pro- 
tectionists. 

Our  own  Government,  or  that  part  of 
it  which  is  called  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, is  getting  ready  to  retaliate  by 
excluding  German  products  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  borax  is  used.  The 
German  manufacturers  of  sausage,  in 
Frankfort,  admit  that  they  use  borax  in 
the  treatment  of  sausage  for  shipment  to 
this  country,  and  find  it  indispensable. 
The  assertion  is  made  that  borax  is  used 
in  beer  and  wines  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  Germany.  Secretary  Wil- 
son has  directed  that  a  list  be  made  of  im- 
ports from  Germany  containing  borax. 
Imports  of  products  in  which  borax  is 
found,  he  says,  "  will  be  excluded." 

Mr.  Wilson  should  not  be  so  sure 
about  that.  The  President  and  Congress 
are  yet  to  be  heard  from.  We  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  found  expedient  to  retaliate 
in  any  way;  but  retaliation  should  not 
rest  upon  an  admission  that  we  have 
erred  in  holding  that  the  use  of  borax  is 
not  harmful.  The  President  will  not  ap- 
prove the  exclusion  of  German  products 
if  we  are  to  attempt  to  justify  it  only  by 
admitting  that  the  German  authorities 
are  right  and  our  own  are  wrong — the 
truth  being  that  our  authorities  still  hold 
their  opinion  to  the  contrary.  Five 
months  will  elapse  before  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  decree.  This  gives  time  for 
amicable  diplomatic  negotiations,  by 
which  we  should  attempt  to  procure  for 
our  export  trade  with  Germany  such  pro- 
tection as  it  deserves  to  enjoy. 

The  Irving  National  Bank  has  de- 
cided to  increase  its  capital  from  half  a 
million  to  one  million  dollars. 

....James  Hazen  Hyde,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety, has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Society's  Finance  Committee,  the  posi- 
tion formerly  held  by  General  Louis 
Fitzgerald,  Pr^^'  ..nt  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company. 

.  . .  .The  state"  ent  accompanying  the 
declaration  o''  (he  Western  Union  Tele- 


graph Company's  customary  quarterly 
dividend  (payable  on  and  after  ApriZ 
15th)  shows  an  increase  of  the  surplus- 
from  $9,812,556  on  October  1st  to  $10,- 
209,866  on  January  ist,  and  (partly  esti- 
mated) $10,348,856  on  March  31st. 
.  . .  .Dividends  announced  : 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake  Co.  (quarterly),  2  per  cent.^ 
payable  April  15th. 

American  Locomotive  Co.  (preferred),  quar- 
terly, 1%  per  cent.,  payable  April  21st. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
(gen.  mort.  4s,  coupons  13),  payable  April  ist. 

Riverside  Bank  (quarterly),  2  per  cent.,  pay- 
able April  ist. 

American  Woolen  Co.  (preferred),  1%  per 
cent.,  payable  April  15th. 

Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Co.,  i^  per 
cent.,  payable  April  15th. 

N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  iX 
per  cent.,  payable  April  15th. 


Pebbles 

Up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  Miss 
Stone  was  still  released. — The  Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

The  poor,  benighted  Hindoo, 
He  does  the  best  he  kindo; 
He  sticks  to  his  caste  from  first  to  last, 
And  for  pants  he  makes  his  skindo. 
— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

....Mrs.  Justwed:  "This  is  excellent  cake. 
Did  you  get  the  recipe  out  of  a  book?  "  Mrs. 
Newwed:  "No;  I  got  it  out  of  my  head."" 
Mrs.  Justwed:  "  No  wonder  it  is  so  light." — 
Good  Housekeeping. 

....A  man  hired  by  John  Smith  &  Co. 
Loudly   declared   that   he'd   tho 
Man  that  he  saw 
Dumping  dirt  near  the  store, 
The  drivers,  therefore,  didn't  do. 

— Columbia  University  Jester. 

....  The  Boston  little  girl  doggedly  repeated 
that  she  did  not  care  to  learn  anatomy.  But 
think  how  mortifying  it  will  be  to  grow  up 
and  go  out  into  society  without  being  able  to 
speak  intelligently  of  your  indigestion,  urged 
the  teacher.  The  child  was  seen  to  wince  at 
this. — Puck. 

....The  imported  Jersey  cow,  usually  so 
gentle,  made  a  savage  dash  at  the  visiting 
young  woman,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence.  "  It's  that  red  ribbon  you've  got 
on  you,"  apologized  the  farmer.  "  I  guess 
you'd  better  take  it  off."  "  On  the  contrary," 
said  the  young  woman,  "  I  shall  keep  it  on, 
and  wear  it  as  my  red  badge  of  cow  rage." 
And  then  the  imported  Jersey  made  another 
savage  but  ineffectual  lunge  at  her. — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Pension  Commissioner 
Evans's  resignation  has 
been  accepted,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  he  must  re- 
main in  office  until  the  President  shall 
have  found  a  suitable  successor,  and  until 
there  shall  be  available  some  other  office, 
appointment  to  which  the  President  "  will 
regard  as  a  promotion  and  as  a  fitting  re- 
ward for  his  excellent  services."  Secre- 
tary Hitchcock  says  that  he  has  not 
thought  of  resigning.  There  has  been 
published  a  letter  addressed  to  an  inquir- 
ing friend  in  Wisconsin  by  Senator  Han- 
na,  who  says :  "  I  am  by  no  means  a  can- 
didate [for  the  presidency  in  1904],  and 
trust  that  my  friends  will  discourage  any 
movement  looking  toward  that  end." — The 
President  intends  to  go  to  the  Charleston 
Exposition  on  April  9th.  After  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Tillman,  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  uncle  (Senator  Tillman), withdrew 
the  invitation  in  which  the  President  had 
been  asked  to  present  a  sword  to  Major 
Jenkins,  of  the  Rough  Riders,  the  Major 
gave  notice  that  he  would  not  accept  the 
sword.  Thereupon  many  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  who  resented  the  action 
of  Mr.  Tillman  subscribed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  another  and  much  more  valua- 
ble sword.  The  President  has  consented 
to  present  this  one  to  Major  Jenkins,  the 
invitation  having  come  from  a  commit- 
tee of  which  ex-Governor  Hugh  Thomp- 
son is  chairman.  The  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor is  now  under  a  cloud  for  reasons 
not  connected  with  this  incident  of  the 
sword.  A  few  days  ago,  while  presiding 
in  the  Senate,  he  ruled  that  a  certain  mo- 
tion was  not  debatable.  After  making 
inquiry  the  Committee  on  Rules  reported 
that  he  was  wrong.  Whereupon  he  re- 
marked that  the  committee  might  adopt 


the  Marquis  of  Queensberry's  rules  if  it 
preferred  them,  but  that  he  had  referred 
the  question  to  Senator  Frye  and  Speaker 
Henderson,  at  Washington,  both  of 
whom  had  sustained  his  ruling.  The  an- 
swers of  Mr.  Frye  and  Mr.  Henderson, 
which  have  been  published,  show  that 
they  clearly  and  emphatically  opposed  his 
decision.  Therefore  some  of  the  South 
Carolina  papers  suggest  that  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor ought  to  resign. — Repre- 
sentative James  M.  Griggs,  of  Georgia, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Committee.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  ex-Representative  Cable, 
of  Illinois,  and  by  Lewis  Nixon,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Richard  Croker  at  the  head  of 
Tammany  in  New  York. — The  Repub- 
lican opponents  of  Addicks  in  Delaware 
have  proposed  to  his  friends  that  each 
faction  select  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
from  a  list  of  ten  names  presented  by  the 
other.  In  this  way  the  two  vacancies 
could  be  filled,  but  Addicks  himself  would 
be  excluded.  The  offer  appears  to  have 
been  rejected,  and  Addicks  is  reported  to 
be  saying  that  he  will  "  fight  it  out  if  it 
takes  ten  years." — In  Congress  there  is 
some  talk  about  reaching  an  adjournment 
by  June  ist,  by  deferring  action  upon  the 
Canal  question,  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  and 
all  projects  relating  to  the  currency.  It 
is  said  that  the  Subsidy  bill  cannot  be 
passed  in  the  House  at  this  session ;  and 
some  think  the  Republican  party  would 
gain  something  in  the  coming  Congres- 
sional campaign  by  laying  the  bill  aside 
until  next  winter.  The  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion bill  reported  in  the  House,  like  the 
one  reported  in  the  Senate,  is  substantial- 
ly the  severe  measure  prepared  by  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  members.  Mr.  Corliss  asked  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  report  his  resolu- 
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tion  directing-  the  Attorney-General  to 
proceed  against  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company  for  having  violated  the  Anti- 
Trust  law  in  entering  a  combination  to 
fix  Atlantic  cable  rates.  He  asserted  that 
the  company  would  pursue  a  similar 
course  in  the  Pacific,  if  authorized  to  lay 
a  cable  to  the  Philippines.  The  resolution 
is  to  be  reported  without  recommenda- 
tion, as  the  attention  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral has  not  been  directed  to  the  admis- 
sions in  the  testimony  of  the  company's 
officers.  The  Senate  bill  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  encounters 
much  opposition  in  the  House,  and  the 
labor  unions  ask  that  the  Labor  Bureau 
be  left  in  its  present  independent  condi- 
tion. The  President  has  vetoed  several 
bills  designed  to  remove  charges  of  de- 
sertion standing  against  men  who  served 
in  the  civil  war.  Such  bills  are  in  many 
cases  intended  to  clear  the  way  for  appli- 
cations for  pensions.  The  President  holds 
that  in  thus  setting  aside  the  decision  of 
a  court-martial  Congress  is,  without  con- 
stitutional warrant,  either  exercising  the 
pardoning  power  or  seeking  by  statute  to 
reverse  a  valid  judgment. 


The  Transfer  of 
Power  in  Cuba 


Orders  have  been  given 
to    General  Wood    for 


the  evacuation  of  Cuba 
and  the  transfer  of  the  government  to  the 
Cuban  authorities  on  May  20th,  the  day 
on  which  President  Palma  is  to  be  inau- 
gurated. All  of  the  American  military 
forces  will  then  be  withdrawn,  except 
about  800  artillerymen,  who  will  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  coast  fortifications  until  the 
new  government  shall  have  organized 
and  substituted  for  them  a  military  force 
'if  its  own.  Then  the  artillerymen  will  be 
i ;  nsferred  to  the  naval  stations  which 
.  ic  to  be  ceded  under  the  terms  of  the 
ITatt"  amendment.  Owing  to  the  objec- 
tions of  President  Palma  there  will  be  no 
naval  station — but  only  a  coaling  station 
— at  Havana.  The  Cuban  people,  he 
said,  would  prefer  that  no  foreign  flag 
■should  be  seen  over  territory  at  the  har- 
bor of  their  chief  city.  There  will  be  a 
naval  station  at  Guantanamo,  and  coaling 
stations  at  Havana,  Nipe  and  Cienfuegos. 
General  Wood  is  directed  to  convene  the 
Cuban  Congress  before  May  20th ;  to 
publish  and  certify  the  new  Constitution 
with    its    appendix    (the    Piatt    amend- 


ment) ;  and  to  require  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  assume  the  obligations  of  that 
appendix  and  of  the  Paris  treaty.  All 
the  laws  promulgated  by  the  Government 
of  occupation,  together  with  the  judicial 
and  subordinate  executive  and  adminis- 
trative officers,  are  to  be  passed  to  the  Cu- 
ban President  and  Congress  "  as  a  going 
concern ;  "  and  General  Wood  is  directed 
to  consult  with  President  Palma  and  to 
substitute  before  May  20th,  for  men  now 
in  office,  such  persons  as  he  may  desig- 
nate. Following  this  order  President 
Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  (on  the  27th 
ult.)  a  message  setting  forth  the  terms 
of  the  Piatt  amendment,  pointing  to  the 
approaching  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  the  island,  and  recommending  that 
provision  be  made  forthwith  for  an  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  salary 
$10,000 ;  a  Secretary  of  Legation,  $2,000 ; 
a  Second  Secretary,  $1,500;  a  Consul- 
General  at  Havana,  $5,000;  and  Consuls 
at  Cienfuegos  and  Santiago,  each  $3,000. 
No  reference  to  the  pending  project  of 
reciprocity  was  rhade,  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

"  Commercial  and  political  conditions  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  while  under  the  Spanish  crown 
afford  little  basis  for  estimating  the  local  de- 
velopment of  intercourse  with  this  country  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  new  relations  which 
have  been  created  by  the  achievement  of  Cuban 
independence,  and  which  are  to  be  broadened 
and  strengthened  in  every  proper  way  by  con- 
ventional pacts  with  the  Cubans  and  by  wise 
and  beneficent  legislation  aiming  to  stimulate 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  if  the 
great  task  we  accepted  in  1898  is  to  be  fittingly 
accomplished." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  Minister  from 
Cuba  to  this  country  will  be  Gonzalez  de 
Quesada ;  among  those  mentioned  for  the 
office  of  Minister  from  the  United  States 
are  Charles  H.  Allen,  formerly  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  Pension  Commission- 
er Evans.  Commenting  upon  the  action 
taken  at  Washington,  President  Palma 
says: 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
shown  a  most  beautiful  example  of  good  faith 
in  dealing  with  a  weak  Government  which  it 
undertook  to  rescue  from  its  oppressors.  Some 
countries  would  have  sought  some  pretext  for 
selfish  gain  in  undertaking  a  work  of  this 
character  and  taken  advantage  of  some  tech- 
nicality for  their  own  aggrandizement,  but  the 
contrary    spirit    has    been    manifested    by    the 
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United  States,  and  it  has  given  to  the  world 
an  evidence  of  good-will  seldom  found.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  remembered 
their  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
have  fulfilled  a  duty  to  mankind." 

The  sentences  of  the  court  at  Havana  in 
the  postal  fraud  cases  are  as  follows :  C. 
W.  F.  Neely,  lo  years'  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  $56,701 ;  W.  H.  Reeves,  10  years 
and  $35,516;  Estes  G.  Rathbone,  10  years 
and  $35,324.  The  defendants  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba. 
Neely  laughs  at  his  sentence,  but  Rath- 
bone  is  despondent,  says  that  he  is  inno- 
cent, and  asserts  that  he  has  been  perse- 
cuted for  political  and  personal  reasons. 
He  was  formerly  prominent  in  Ohio  pol- 
itics, and  especially  as  a  supporter  or 
agent  of  Mr.  Hanna  at  the  time  of  the 
controversy  over  the  latter's  election  to 
the  Senate.  The  Senatov  has  asked  the 
President  to  pardon  Rathbone,  but  to  no 
purpose;  and  the  War  Department  is 
unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  Cuban  courts. — At  the  end  of  last 
week,  Mr.  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  de- 
cided that  he  would  vote  to  report  the 
proposed  reciprocity  bill  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  decision 
gave  Chairman  Payne  and  his  associates 
a  majority  in  the  committee,  on  Monday 
it  was  ordered  that  the  bill  be  reported  to 
the  House.  In  the  Senate  there  will  be 
an  effort  to  increase  the  reduction  from 
20  to  33  1-3  per  cent.  One  result  of  the 
controversy  is  that  Speaker  Henderson 
for  the  first  time  is  confronted  with  Re- 
publican opposition  in  his  district,  where 
State  Senator  Courtright  will  contend 
against  him  for  the  nomination.  Those 
who .  support  Courtright  say  that  the 
Speaker's  recent  letters  show  that  he  is 
no  longer  in  harmony  with  his  Repub- 
lican constituents  with  respect  to  the  tar- 
iff. 


^j^    J,         J.     In  response  to  a  resolution, 

-^        .,.,  the   President  has  sent  to 

Gen.   Miles  1       tt  1  1 

the  House  the  correspond- 
ence relating  to  General  Miles's  request 
that  he  be  sent  to  the  Philippines.  It  was 
on  February  i8th  that  the  General  asked 
Secretary  Root  to  authorize  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  islands,  taking  with  him  ten 
men,  to  be  selected  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  "  who  could  properly  explain  to 
the  Filipinos  the  benefits  their  people 
have  derived  through  friendly  relations 


with   this   country."     He   said   that   the 
war  had  been  conducted  "  with  marked 
severity."     Pointing  to  the  good  results 
obtained  by  sending  Indians  to  Wash- 
ington for  consultation  with  the  authori- 
ties there  he  asked  permission  to  bring 
back  with  him  from  the  islands  a  num- 
ber of  representative  Filipinos.     He  de- 
sired authority  to  give  directions  for  the 
best  disposition  of  our  military  forces  on 
the  islands,  and  remarked  that  his  mis- 
sion "  need  not  reflect  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree upon  the  services  of  the  military  nor 
interfere    with    the    civil    governments." 
The    proposition    was    disapproved    on 
March  5th  by  the  Secretary,  who  wrote 
that  the  plan  would  practically  supersede 
General  Chaffee  and  Governor  Taft,  and 
be  "  a  most  unfortunate  interference  with 
the  present  satisfactory  progress."  There 
had  already  been  much  consultation  be- 
tween our  officers  and  the  leaders  of  opin- 
ion among  the  insurgents.     As  for  the 
use   of   Cubans   and   Porto  Ricans,   "  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  such  a  pro- 
ceeding free  from  spectacular  and  sensa- 
tional  features."       It  was  not  true,  he 
added,  that  the  war  had  been  conducted 
with  "  marked  severity."       The    Secre- 
tary's conclusions  were  approved  by  the 
President.     On     March     24th     General 
Miles  wrote  again,  chiefly  in  defense  of 
his  first  letter,  practically  asserting  that 
the  visit  of  the  delegates  from  the  Ha- 
vana    Constitutional     Convention     was 
made  at   his   suggestion,   and   referring 
(as  to  the  "  severity  "  of  the  war)  to  an 
unpublished  letter  of  Governor  Taft  to 
the    Secretary.      He   also    said    that    he 
hoped  to  make  in  the  near  future  his  de- 
layed visit  to  the  islands  in  pursuance  of 
a  purpose  approved  by  President  McKin- 
ley.     A  sharp  comment  from  Secretary 
Root  was  sent  to  the  President  with  this 
second  letter.     The  visit  of  the  Cuban 
delegates,  he  said,  was  suggested  by  Gen- 
eral Wood,  "  who  never  heard  General 
Miles's   name   mentioned    in   connection 
with  it."       In  July,   1900,  when  troops 
could   not  be   spared   from   the    Philip- 
pines, General  Miles  had  asked  that  he  be 
sent  to  China — with  15,000  troops  with- 
drawn  from   the   Philippines — and   that 
supreme  command  of  the  allied  forces  in 
China  be  obtained   for  him.     President 
McKinley  declined  to  send  him.       The 
General  had  been  authorized  to  visit  the 
Philippines  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  but 
for  no    other    purpose.       The  letter    of 
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Governor  Taft  was  one  transmitting  the 
serious  charges  of  the  Civil  Governor  of 
Tayabas  against  the  army,  charges  as  to 
which  General  Chaffee  is  now  making 
an  investigation.  "  It  is  to  be  regretted," 
the  Secretary  wrote,  "  that  the  officer  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  army  should  as- 
sume the  truth  of  charges  reflecting  upon 
the  credit  of  the  army,  in  advance  of  the 
investigation  which  has  been  ordered  and 
without  giving  General  Chaffee  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard."  He  also  said 
the  General's  reference  to  the  charges 
plainly  evinced  a  design  to  procure  the 
publication  of  them  in  advance  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  report.  On  the  27th 
President  Roosevelt  approved  these  com- 
ments "  as  a  whole  and  as  to  every  part," 
and  added  the  following  words:  "Had 
there  been  any  doubt  before  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  denying  General  Miles's  request, 
these  papers  would  remove  such  doubt." 
It  is  said  at  Washington  that  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  bill,  against  which  General 
Miles  testified,  is  opposed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  Committee  and  will  not  be 
reported. 


The  Sale  of 
Denmark's    Islands 


The  transfer  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies 
to  our  Government 
may  be  delayed,  owing  to  the  publication 
of  certain  charges  made  by  Capt.  Walter 
Christmas,  a  Dane  who  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  negotiations  for  a  sale 
of  the  islands.  Christmas  claims  that 
Denmark  should  pay  him  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  purchase  price,  or  $500,000,  asserting 
that  a  Danish  Prime  Minister  not  now  in 
office  agreed  that  he  should  receive  this 
commission  if  a  sale  should  be  made.  In 
pressing  this  claim  he  has  addressed  to 
the  Danish  Government  a  long  statement 
containing  vague  charges  that  some  mem- 
ber of  Congress  had  agreed  to  accept 
bribes  from  him  or  his  agents.  A  copy 
of  this  statement  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Democratic  lead- 
er in  the  House,  who  called  it  a  confiden- 
tial report  and  asked  for  an  investiga- 
tion. An  inquiry  was  ordered  (on  the 
27th  ult.)  by  unanimous  vote,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  do  the  work. 
The  truth  about  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  Christmas  misled  Prime  Minister 
Horring,  who  was  induced  to  make  an 
agreement  of  some  kind  with  him ;  that 
he  sought  to  make  Horring  believe  that 
the  bribing  of  members  of  Congress  and 


other  public  men  was  necessary ;  that  al- 
ter a  time  he  was  repudiated  by  Horring, 
and  that  no  successor  of  the  latter  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  him.  The  so- 
called  report  is  really  a  statement  and  an 
argument  in  support  of  the  man's  plea 
for  money  which  the  Danish  Government 
will  not  pay  to  him.  In  it  he  speaks  of 
persons  whose  influence  he  had  obtained 
by  promises  of  future  payment,  and  he 
even  asserts  that  the  two  American  Press 
Associations  were  corruptly  in  his  serv- 
ice. He  is  denounced  by  the  lawyer,  a 
Danish  resident  of  New  York,  whom  he 
employed  as  counsel ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  evidence  in  support  of  any  one  of 
his  charges  or  insinuations.  In  Denmark, 
however,  opponents  of  the  sale  may  use 
them  to  delay  final  action  upon  the  treaty. 

J   ,  While  the  controversy  in  the 

L>abor  ,  .  Ill 

Q        .  anthracite  coal   industry  has 

not  been  settled  by  the  Civic 
Federation's  Conciliation  Committee,  the 
time  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  threat- 
ened strike  has  been  deferred  for  one 
month.  The  miners  in  their  convention 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a  strike 
on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  district  exec- 
utive boards,  and  providing  that  after 
April  1st,  if  negotiations  should  still  be 
pending,  work  should  be  stopped  for 
three  days  in  each  week.  As  the  miners 
looked  to  the  Civic  Federation  for  some 
action.  Senator  Hanna  was  called  from 
Washington  and  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Committee  was  held,  at  which, 
on  the  first  day,  the  miners  were  heard.' 
On  the  following  day  the  mine  owners 
came  before  the  committee,  and  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  were  discussed.  No  agree- 
ment was  reached,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  committee  the  action  proposed  by  the 
miners'  convention  was  deferred  for  thir- 
ty days.  At  last  accounts  no  concession 
.had  been  made  by  either  side ;  but  the 
committee  hopes  to  accomplish  some- 
thing in  the  time  that  has  been  allowed. 
The  mine  owners  say  that  an  eight-hour 
day  would  increase  wages  by  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  president  of 
one  railroad  company  is  unwilling  to  deal 
with  the  union,  and  the  president  of  an- 
other says  that  no  agreement  will  be  made 
with  the  union  until  the  latter  has  been 
incorporated.  The  same  union  has 
reached  an  agreement  in  the  bituminous 
coal  fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania  upon 
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the  basis  of  a  ten-hour  day  and  the  old 
rate  of  wages.  In  Virginia  several  rep- 
resentatives of  this  union  have  been  found 
guilty  of  contempt  by  a  Federal  Court, 
and  have  been  sent  to  jail.  The  increase 
of  wages  in  the  cotton  mills  at  New  Bed- 
ford and  Fall  River  will  cause  an  increase 
in  nearly  all  the  cotton  mills  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  the  employees  in  Lowell  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  an  advance.  The 
strike  ordered  by  them  for  April  ist  has 
been  deferred  for  one  week,  to  permit  a 
committee  of  citizens  to  negotiate  with 
the  employers. 


Rhodes  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  expec- 
tations in  this  respect  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. 


Cecil  Rhodes 


On  March  26th,  at  5.57 
P.M.,  the  Right  Hon. 
Cecil  John  Rhodes  died  at  Cape  Town 
after  an  illness  of  some  three  weeks. 
Heart  failure  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death.  With  him  at  the  time 
were  Dr.  Jameson,  his  friend  and  physi- 
cian ;  Dr.  T.  W.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works ;  Col.  Elmhurst  Rhodes,  a 
brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  director  of 
signalling  of  the  South  African  field 
force,  and  Mr.  Walton,  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Port  Elizabeth.  The  body 
was  taken  the  next  day  to  Groote  Schuur, 
the  home  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  near  Cape 
Town,  and  there  it  lay  in  state.  The  Co- 
lonial Government  has  prepared  a  public 
funeral  with  elaborate  ceremonals,  but  the 
actual  burial  will  be  at  Matoppo  Hills,  in 
Rhodesia.  The  body  will  be  taken  by 
special  train  to  Buluwayo,  stopping  only 
for  a  short  time  at  Kimberly.  It  is  said 
that  the  great  bulk  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  for- 
tune has  been  left  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  establish  some  most  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  education,  but  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  the  details  of  his  will  have  not 
been  made  known.  In  England  the  hos- 
tility felt  by  many  persons  to  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  been  swept  away  by  a  feeling  of  ad- 
miration for  his  great  powers  and  for 
what  he  has  accomplished.  A  memorial 
service  was  given  in  St.  Paul's,  and  for 
the  time  even  the  public  interest  in  the 
coming  coronation  is  forgotten.  The 
English  have  been  greatly  surprised  and 
not  a  little  flattered  to  find  that  public 
sentiment  on  the  Continent  is  mostly  a 
feeling  of  unbounded  admiration  for  Mr. 
Rhodes's  wonderful  career.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  his  death  would  call  out  vitu- 
peration from  the  Continental  papers, 
who  hated  the    imperial    policy  of    Mr. 


Federation  of  German 
State  Churches 


The  address  of  the 
Kaiser  in  Gotha  re- 
cently, when  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  that  the  various  Protestant 
State  churches  should  constitute  a  power- 
ful federation,  just  as  the  different  States 
have  constituted  themselves  into  a  polit- 
ical empire,  has  made  a  deep  impression 
throughout  the  Fatherland.  The  idea  and 
ideal  are  not  new,  as  such  a  union  has 
been  advocated  by  a  number  of  prominent 
theologians  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, beginning  with  Schleiermacher  and 
ending  with  Beyschlag;  but  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  Summus  Episcopus  of 
the  most  powerful  Church  of  Germany, 
which  position  the  Emperor  in  his  capac- 
ity as  King  of  Prussia  holds  in  that  coun- 
try, has  aggressively  favored  this  proj- 
ect. The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  rec- 
ognized on  all  hands,  but  seem  to  be  no 
greater  than  those  which  before  1870 
made  a  political  consolidation  of  the 
twenty-five  States  of  the  Fatherland  seem 
impossible.  There  are  about  four  dozen 
different  State  churches  in  the  country, 
some  of  the  States,  such  as  Prussia,  still 
retaining  the  ecclesiastical  organizations 
which  such  newly  acquired  territories  as 
Hanover,  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Hesse 
had  before  their  union  with  that  King- 
dom in  1866.  The  confessional  differ- 
ences between  these  State  churches  are 
also  marked,  some,  such  as  Saxony,  the 
Mecklenburgs,  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria 
and  Oldenburg,  being  confessionally  Lu- 
theran, while  others,  especially  Prussia 
and  Baden,  have  united  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  churches  since  1817  into  a 
"  United  "  Church.  However,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  these  confessional  differences 
shall  not  be  touched  by  the  new  federa- 
tion, which  is  to  be  one  rather  for  defense 
and  aggressiveness  ad  extra  than  for  the 
harmonizing  of  inner  differences.  In 
truth,  the  way  for  such  a  federation  is  al- 
ready partially  prepared.  In  the  Eisenach 
Conference  every  State  Church  of  Ger- 
many is  unofficially  represented,  and  this 
body,  which  meets  biennially,  has  done 
some  excellent  work  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  church,  such  as  the  preparation  of 
the  Revision  of  the  Luther  version  of  the 
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Scriptures,  and  only  recently  again  the 
preparation  of  a  new  and  splendid  series 
of  gospel,  epistolary  and  Old  Testament 
texts  for  the  entire  Church  year. 

„  .  For  the  last  few  weeks  stories 
Russian     ,  ,  .... 

.„  .         have  been  reaching  this  country 

through  Russian  newspapers  in 
regard  to  rioting  and  insurrection.  Ap- 
parently the  actual  disturbances  were 
more  serious  than  could  be  gathered 
from  such  sources.  The  Official  Mes- 
senger admitted  that  from  Moscow  alone 
ninety-five  students  had  been  banished  to 
Siberia,  and  that  567  had  been  impris- 
oned for  terms  ranging  from  three 
months  to  six  months.  Additional  in- 
formation, which  now  comes  through 
London,  states  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Moscow  riot  two  hundred  students  bar- 
ricaded themselves  against  the  police  and 
proclaimed  their  intention  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Government  and  setting  up  a  re- 
public. Even  before  these  riots  two  well- 
known  papers  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Ros- 
sia  and  the  Viedomosti,  were  suspended 
by  the  Government.  The  suspension  of  the 
latter  caused  something  of  a  panic,  as  the 
paper  stood  high  in  the  public  estimation. 
Ever  since  the  emancipation  era  it  had 
shown  the  utmost  courage  of  conviction, 
and  had  been  permitted  to  print  matter 
which  other  journals  did  not  dare  even  to 
copy.  Two  inflammatory  articles  are 
supposed  to  have  caused  its  downfall. 
The  first  was  a  paper  by  Jordansky  cele- 
brating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Gogol.  After  showing  that  the 
evils  which  Gogol  rebuked  still  existed 
unchanged  in  Russia,  he  declared  that 
"  if  the  great  writer  should  rise  up  and 
see  what  we  are  doing  in  his  honor  he 
would  certainly  say :  '  You  are  celebrat- 
ing your  own  shame.'  "  The  other  arti- 
cle contained  a  list  of  the  reactionary 
steps  which  have  successively  defeated 
the  purpose  of  the  reforms  introduced  by 
Alexander  II.  The  writer  of  the  article 
laid  down  the  following  program  of  re- 
forms which  he  deemed  necessary,  if  any 
improvement,  economical,  political,  or  so- 
cial, were  expected  in  the  country:  i.  Re- 
habilitation of  the  organs  of  local  self- 
government  and  creation  of  a  smaller 
unit — the  Zemstve  Assemblies  meet  now 
for  provinces  and  for  districts  (usually 
about    a    sixth    of    a    province).     The 


Zemstve  workers  have  always  desired 
something  like  county  boards  in  addition 
to  the  two  boards  named.  2.  Abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  of  peasants.  3. 
Safeguarding  of  the  peasants  against  the 
arbitrary  action  of  officials  and  of  their 
own  communes.  4.  Radical  reform  of 
the  passport  system,  which  now  impedes 
freedom  of  residence.  5.  Reform  of  lo- 
cal government  electoral  procedure. 
Meanwhile  the  proposed  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Loubet  to  Russia  approaches.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris  has,  by  a 
vote  of  469  to  32,  adopted  a  bill  providing 
500,000  francs  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  visit.  On  introducing  the  bill,  M. 
Delcasse,  the  Foreign  Minister,  read  the 
following  note  from  the  Czar : 

"  Under  the  sweet  and  deep  impression  of 
our  never-to-be-forgotten  stay  in  France  last 
year,  the  Empress  and  I  like  to  hope  that  the 
highly  esteemed  President  of  the  Republic  will 
shortly  procure  us  the  real  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  again  by  coming  to  stay  a  few  days  with 
us.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  you,  I  think,  to  re- 
ceive in  person  on  this  occasion  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  warm  and  sincere  sentiments 
uniting  Russia  to  friendly  and  allied  France." 

When  the  bill  had  been  passed  the  Social- 
ists introduced  a  measure  asking  for  a 
sum  of  money  to  aid  persons  out  of  work. 
M.  Bouveri,  a  Socialist,  supported  the 
measure  in  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that 
500,000  francs  had  just  been  granted  the 
President  for  his  visit  to  the  Czar,  and 
that  it  was  now  his  duty  to  demand  an 
equal  sum  for  the  relief  of  people  out  of 
work.  M.  Bouveri's  request  for  an  im- 
mediate discussion  of  his  motion  was 
voted  down. 

The  refusal  of  the  Pol- 

Disturbances  in  .^^^  ^\,Mrtn  in  the 
Russian  Poland       ^^^^    ^^j^^^^    ^^    ^j.^^, 

chen,  in  the  Province  of  Posen,  to  be 
taught  Catholic  religion  in  German,  gave 
an  example  to  similar  revolts  of  gymna- 
sium students  in  Russian  Poland.  Reli- 
gious instruction  in  some  of  the  gymna- 
siums there  is  in  Russian,  and  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  principally  Poles,  de- 
manded to  be  taught  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  Polish.  The  school  direct- 
orate refused,  and  riots  then  began,  first 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Siedlce,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  on  the  first  of 
February.  The  students  there  tore  up 
all  the  Russian  catechisms  of  the  Catho- 
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lie  faith,  and  threw  them  out  of  the  win- 
dows. In  the  seventh  and  eighth  class- 
rooms of  the  same  gymnasium  all  win- 
dows were  on  that  day  broken.  On  the 
loth  of  February  twenty-nine  of  these 
students  were  expelled.  The  same  day 
the  female  pupils  of  the  same  institution 
also  refused  to  learn  religion  in  Russian. 
On  the  nth  the  director  of  the  gymna- 
sium informed  the  remaining  recalci- 
trants that  they  were  given  ten  days'  time 
in  which  to  consider  their  action  and  re- 
turn to  the  old  mode  of  study.  The  male 
students  waived  the  time  limit,  gathered 
up  their  books  and  their  knapsacks,  and 
all  in  a  body — about  350  of  them — left 
the  gymnasium.  The  directorate  replied 
by  permanently  dismissing  202  more  of 
them,  the  total  number  of  students  ex- 
pelled from  this  one  school  being  there- 
fore 231.  On  the  1 2th  not  a  single  Polish 
student  presented  himself  at  the  gymna- 
sium. The  authorities,  to  save  the  situ- 
ation, delivered  the  Catholic  lessons  of 
that  day  to  the  Russians  and  Jews.  There 
are — or  were — in  the  eight  classes  of  the 
male  department  of  the  gymnasium  184 
Russian  and  62  Jewish  students,  besides 
the  350  Poles.  Rioting  has  been  reported 
in  several  other  gymnasiums  in  the  King- 
dom. At  Biala,  in  the  Province  of 
Siedlce,  39  Polish  students  have  been  ex- 
pelled. The  other  gymnasiums  in  which 
the  Russian  language  is  used  in  place  of 
Polish  are  in  Mariampol,  Suwalki  and 
Zamosc.  The  students  are  in  each  vig- 
orously protesting.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment began  to  Russianize  the  Polish 
gymnasiums  immediately  after  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in 
1865.  Russian  was  supplanted  for  the 
Polish  in  1869,  even  in  Warsaw.  But 
that  did  not  last  long.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  clergy  who  would  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  its  evolutionary  un- 
dertaking, and  also  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
promise with  Rome  in  1882,  the  project 
in  the  capital  city  was  abandoned.  Rus- 
sian, however,  is  still  the  language  in 
which  the  Poles  are  taught  their  religion 
in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Kingdom. 
In  Lithuania,  once  a  dependency  of 
the  former  Poland,  Catholic  students  not 
only  never  hear  their  native  language  in 
gymnasiums,  but  are  even  compelled  on 
certain  gala  feast  days  (court  holidays) 
to  go  to  Russian  churches.  They  have 
also  protested.  On  the  I7tli  of  February 
a  "  general   academic   convention  "   was 


held  at  Cracow,  in  Galicia,  where  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  commending  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fellow  students  in  Russian  Po- 
land, and  also  creating  a  relief  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  probable  victims. 

French       ^"^  ^^^  midst  of  the  general 
g    .  J.  elections    now  going    on    in 

Paris  the  Socialists  have  held 
a  convention  at  Tours  and  adopted  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions,  which  were  drafted 
by  M.  Jaures.  As  regards  the  disputed 
benefit  to  the  party  from  maintaining,  as 
they  have  recently  done,  a  Socialist  in  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry,  the  conven- 
tion spoke  positively,  and  henceforth  no 
such  semi-alliance  with  the  Government 
in  power  is  to  be  expected.  The  plat- 
form of  the  Socialists  as  adopted  by  the 
convention  contains  the  following  de- 
mands :  The  abolishment  of  all  tariff  du- 
ties on  articles  of  prime  necessity;  a 
graduated  income  tax ;  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven ;  the  restriction  of  labor  to  a  day 
of  eight  hours ;  a  system  of  State  insur- 
ance ;  the  prohibition  of  the  employment 
of  women  for  night  labor;  free  public 
schools  for  all  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
opening  or  maintenance  of  any  private 
schools ;  the  abolition  of  the  Presidency 
and  the  Senate,  and  in  their  stead  the 
government  of  the  country  by  a  single 
House  of  Deputies ;  the  abolition  of  all 
the  existing  courts  and  the  establishment 
of  new  courts  with  judges  elected  direct- 
ly by  the  people ;  universal  suffrage  for 
both  sexes  at  all  elections ;  the  abolition 
of  the  army  and  the  use  of  the  militia  in 
its  place ;  the  restriction  of  foreign  al- 
liances to  the  maintenance  of  peace  ex- 
clusively ;  the  provision  by  the  State  of 
cheap  residences  for  all  people,  and  na- 
tional ownership  of  the  mines  and  sugar 
refineries. 

J,,  .  The    latest    news     from    China 

gives  a  more  favorable  report  as 
to  conditions  in  Manchuria.  It  is  said 
that  M.  Lessar,  the  Russian  Minister  to 
China,  and  Prince  Ching,  President  of 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  have  about 
come  to  an  agreement  and  are  ready  to 
sign  a  new  convention.  By  this  conven- 
tion Russia  is  to  evacuate  the  three  prov- 
inces of  Manchuria  (Lia-tung,  Kirin,  and 
Heluiig-kiang)  in  successive  periods  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  signature. 
The  evacuation  of  Kirin  will  be  in  the 
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second  period  and  not  in  the  third,  as 
Russia  proposed.  The  most  notable  fea- 
ture of  this  convention,  as  it  is  reported, 
is  the  omission  of  such  vague  phrases  as 
"  if  the  state  of  the  country  permits," 
which  would  practically  make  the  treaty 
of  no  force.  Meanwhile  Japan  is  already 
taking  advantage  of  her  stronger  posi- 
tion, due  to  her  convention  with  England. 
She  has  established  a  Japanese-Chinese 
Bank  as  a  rival  to  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank,  and  a  Japanese  institution  has  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  exploring  for  gold 
in  Manchuria.  In  Southern  China  the 
revolt  still  goes  on.  An  American,  Mr. 
Marcus  C.  Hill,  a  Yokohama  merchant, 
who  has  just  come  to  this  country,  de- 
clares that  before  starting  for  America  he 
saw  the  rebel  leader  and  heard  from  him 
that  50,000  troops  armed  with  modern 
weapons  and  ammunition  were  ready  to 
join  the  rebellion.  Their  aim  is  the  city 
of  Canton.  According  to  statements  of 
refugees  arrived  at  Kwang-Tung,  from 
Nanning-Fuh  and  Yulin-Chow,  the 
whole  province  of  Kiang-Se  is  in  a  state 
of  revolution,  the  number  of  insurgents 
being  estimated  at  50,000.  The  various 
villages  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Yulin- 
Chow  have  been  sacked  and  burned 
down.  The  imperialist  section  is  devoid 
of  influence.  The  insurgents  are  pos- 
sessed of  arms  of  the  new  model.  The 
leader  of  this  rebellion  is  a  Dr.  Sun-yat- 
sen,  who  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. On  his  return  to  China  the 
young  man  formed  a  secret  political 
agency,  known  as  the  Hing  Chung  Wooy, 
or  "  Chinese  Progressive  Society."  He 
practiced  medicine  for  a  while  in  Hong 
Kong  and  then  went  to  London  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  At  one  time  he  was 
kidnapped  and  kept  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
Chinese  Legation,  but  after  six  days  of 
confinement  contrived  to  communicate 
with  an  English  friend,  who  secured  his 
release  through  the  action  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury. In  1898  Dr.  Sun-yat-sen  was  back 
in  China  and  was  engaged  in  the  Boxer 
outbreak.  Apparently  the  society  of 
which  Dr.  Sun-yat-sen  is  the  head  is  a 
v/idespread  institution,  which  has  many 
adherents  even  among  the  Chinese  in  this 
country.  An  American  member  of  the 
organization  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"  The  Hing  Chung  Wooy  is  a  branch  of  the 
so-called  Black  Flag  Society,  which  organized 
the  Tai-Ping  rebellion  forty  years  ago.     The 


Tai-Ping  rebellion  came  near  succeeding.  The 
present  revolt,  T  think,  will  be  successful,  for 
several  reasons.  The  movement  is  led  by  the 
student  classes — educated  young  men,  whose 
ideas  are  progressive,  and  who  are  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  patriotism  in  their  endeavor  to 
throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  alien  Man- 
chu  dynasty.  We  think  we  shall  succeed  in 
overthrowing  the  present  dynasty.  If  not  now, 
then  in  three  or  four  years.  Meanwhile,  the 
revolt  will  constantly  spread.  The  Government 
has  not  the  power  to  put  it  down." 

To^,„'o  vr^.^irrr.  Thc  Consul-Gcneral  for 
Japans  Foreign        -^  .^^        tr     ,    1 

Trade  Japan  at  New  York  has 

received  reports  from 
Tokyo  which  show  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  Japanese  commerce.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  increase  of  ex- 
ports during  the  last  five  years : 

Exports— Yen.  I  Exports— Yen. 

1901 252,^49,000  I  1898 185,7o»,000 

1800  204,429.000  1  lb97   163,185,000 

1869 3l4,9iJ9,000  I 

The  leading  article  of  export  was  raw 
silk,  which  amounted  to  24,000,000  yen 
last  year.  The  imports  in  the  same  time 
have  decreased  somewhat,  as  shov/n  by 
the  table : 

Imports— Yen.  I  Imports— Yen 

1901 2'5,816,00()    1898 ..277.502.000' 

1900 287.261,000  I  1897 219,300,000 

1899  220,401,000  1 

The  continuous  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  is  due  to  the  sudden  change  in  so- 
cial conditions  which  has  introduced  new 
demands  for  articles  not  produced  at 
home.  The  report  also  gives  interesting 
details  in  regard  to  railroad  development 
in  Japan.  The  first  road  was  laid  by  the 
Government  in  1872,  from  Yokohama  to 
Tokyo, a  distanceof  eighteen  miles.  Since 
then  a  great  trunk  line  has  been  built  of 
1,200  miles,  and  the  total  mileage  in  the 
country  has  gone  up  to  4,021.  Of  this 
mileage  2,961  miles  are  owned  by  private 
corporations  and  the  rest  by  the  Govern- 
ment. During  the  past  year  the  whole 
number  of  passengers  handled  was  113,- 
000,000,  and  the  freight  amounted  to  14,- 
000,000  tons.  The  gross  earnings  of  both 
State  and  private  railways  during  the 
year  were  44,934,394  yen,  the  gross  ex- 
penditures 20,723,264  yen,  making  a  net 
profit  of  over  24  millions.  The  State 
railways  now  in  operation  cost  85.573.- 
511  yen,  while  the  private  roads  cost 
191,230,281  yen.  The  Government  now 
has  under  construction  lines  that  will  cost 
21,683,789  yen,  and  private  roads  now 
building  will  cost  6,283,139  yen. 
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THE  next  distinct  stage  in  the  socio- 
economic evohition  of  America 
may  be  something  entirely  differ- 
ent from  any  of  the  forms  usually  pre- 
dicted. Anarchist  prophecies  are,  of 
course,  futile ;  and  the  Tolstoyan  Utopia 
of  a  return  to  primitive  production,  with 
its  prodigal  waste  of  effort  and  conse- 
quent impoverishment  of  the  race,  allures 
but  few  minds.  The  Kropotkinian 
dream  of  a  communistic  union  of  shop 
industry  and  agriculture  is  of  a  like  type ; 
and  well-nigh  as  barren  are  the  Neo-Jef- 
fersonian  visions  of  a  general  revival  of 
small-farm  and  small-shop  production 
and  the  dominance  of  a  middle-class 
democracy.  The  orthodox  economists, 
with  their  notions  of  a  slightly  modified 
Individualism,  wherein  each  unit  secures 
the  just  reward  of  his  capacity  and  serv- 
ice, are  but  worshiping  an  image  which 
they  have  created  out  of  their  books,  and 
which  has  no  real  counterpart  in  life  ;  and 
finally,  the  Marxists,  who  predict  the 
establishment  of  a  co-operative  common- 
wealth, are,  to  say  the  least,  too  sanguine 
in  foreshortening  the  time  of  its  triumph. 
Whatever  the  more  distant  future  may 
bring  to  pass,  there  is  but  little  evidence 
to  prove  that  collectivism  will  be  the  next 
status  of  society.  Rather,  that  coming 
status,  of  which  the  contributing  forces 
are  now  energetically  at  work  and  of 
which  the  first  phases  are  already  plainly 
observable,  will  be  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  Benevolent  Feudalism. 

That  the  concentration  of  capital  and 
the  increase  of  individual  holdings  of 
wealth  will  continue  is  almost  unani- 
mously conceded.  Forty  years  ago  Marx 
laid  down  the  formula  of  capitalist  ac- 
cumulation which  has  ever  since  been  a 
fixed  article  of  creed  with  the  orthodox 
Socialists.  "'  One  capitalist  always  kills 
many  "  is  its  central  maxim.  And  only 
recently  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  doubtless 
our  most  distinguished  representative  of 


the  orthodox  economists,  declared,  in  the 
pages  of  The  Independent,  that 
■'  the  world  of  the  near  future  ....  will 
present  a  condition  of  vast  and  ever-growing 
inequality.  .  .  .  The  rich  will  continually 
grow  richer,  and  the  multi-millionaires  will  ap- 
proach the  billion-dollar  standard." 

It  is  a  view  that  needs  no  particular  but- 
tressing of  authority,  for  it  is  held  by 
most  of  those  who  seriously  scan  the  out- 
look. 

There  are,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed,  cer- 
tain tendencies  and  data  which  apparent- 
ly conflict  with  this  view.  There  is  a 
marked  persistence,  and  in  some  cases  a 
growth,  of  small-unit  farming  and  of 
small-shop  production  and  distribution. 
This  tendency  is  strongly  insisted  upon 
by  Prince  Kropotkin  and  by  the  German 
Socialist  Bernstein,  and  is  conceded, 
tho  cautiously,  by  a  number  of  other 
radicals,  among  them  the  Belgian  So- 
cialist Vandervelde.  That  it  is  a  real 
tendency  seems  unquestioned  on  the  face 
of  the  figures  from  Germany,  France, 
England  and  Belgium;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  further  confirmation  will  be 
found  in  the  detailed  reports  of  the  last 
United  States  census.  Furthermore,  the 
great  commercial  combinations  are  not 
necessarily  a  proof  of  individual  increase 
of  wealth.  Often,  perhaps  generally, 
they  result  in  this  individual  increase ; 
but  the  two  things  are  not  inevitably  re- 
lated. These  combinations  are  generally, 
as  William  Graham  pointed  out  nearly 
twelve  years  ago,  a  massing  together  of 
separate  portions  of  capital,  small,  great 
and  moderate — a  union  of  capitals  for 
a  common  purpose  while  still  J,eparately 
owned.  Lipton's  great  company,  for  in- 
stance, has  over  62,000  shareholders ;  and 
many  of  America's  most  powerful  com- 
binations are  built  up  out  of  a  multitude 
of  small  and  moderate  holdings. 

But  tho  these  facts  and  tendencies  be 
admitted,  they  do  not   really  affect  the 
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foregoing  generalization.  The  drift  to- 
ward small-unit  production  and  distri- 
bution in  certain  lines  argues  no  growth 
of  economic  independence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  attended  by  a  constant  pres- 
sure and  constraint.  The  more  the  great 
combinations  increase  their  power,  the 
greater  is  the  subordination  of  the  small 
concerns.  They  may,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  find  it  possible,  and  even  fairly 
profitable,  to  continue ;  but  they  will  be 
more  and  more  confined  to  particular  ac- 
tivities, to  particular  territories,  and  in 
time  to  particular  methods,  all  dictated 
and  enforced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
larger  concerns.  The  petty  tradesmen 
and  producers  are  thus  an  economically 
dependent  class  ;  and  their  dependence  in- 
creases with  the  years.  In  a  like  posi- 
tion, also,  are  the  owners  of  small  and 
moderate  holdings  in  the  trusts.  The 
larger  holdings — often  the  single  largest 
holding — determines  the  rules  of  the 
game ;  the  smaller  ones  are  either  ac- 
quiescent, or  if  recalcitrant,  are  power- 
less to  enforce  their  will.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  America,  where  the  head  of  a 
corporation  is  often  an  absolute  ruler, 
who  determines  not  only  the  policy  of  the 
enterprise,  but  the  personnel  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

The  tendencies  thus  make,  on  the  one 
hand,  toward  the  centralization  of  vast 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men — the 
morganization  of  industry,  as  it  were — 
and  on  the  other,  toward  a  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  who  compose  the 
economically  dependent  classes.  The  lat- 
ter number  is  already  stupendous.  The 
laborers  and  mechanics  were  long  ago 
brought  under  the  yoke  through  their 
divorcement  from  the  land  and  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  factory  operation. 
They  are  economically  unfree  except  in 
so  far  as  their  organizations  make  pos- 
sible a  collective  bargaining  for  wages 
and  hours.  The  growth  of  commerce 
raised  up  an  enormous  class  of  clerks  and 
helpers,  perhaps  the  most  dependent  class 
in  the  community.  The  growth  and  par- 
tial diffusion  of  wealth  in  America  has 
in  fifty  years  largely  altered  the  char- 
acter of  domestic  service  and  increased 
the  number  of  servants  many  fold.  Rail- 
road pools  and  farm-implement  trusts 
have  drawn  a  tightening  cordon  about 
the  farmers.  The  professions,  too,  have 
felt    the   change.      I'cliind    many   of   our 


important  newspapers  are  private  com- 
mercial interests  which  dictate  their  gen- 
eral policy,  if  not,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  their  particular  attitude  upon  every 
public  question  ;  while  the  race  for  en- 
dowments made  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  churches  and  by  all  colleges  ex- 
cept a  few  State-supported  ones,  compels 
a  cautious  regard  on  the  part  of  synod 
and  faculty  for  the  wishes,  the  views  and 
prejudices  of  men  of  great  wealth.  To 
this  growing  deference  of  preacher, 
teacher  and  editor  is  added  that  of  two 
yet  more  important  classes — the  makers 
and  the  interpreters  of  law.  The  record  of 
legislation  and  judicial  interpretation  re- 
garding slavery  previous  to  the  Civil 
War  has  been  paralleled  in  recent  years 
by  the  record  of  legislatures  and  courts 
in  matters  relating  to  the  lives  and  health 
of  manual  workers,  especially  in  such 
cases  as  employers'  liability  and  factory 
inspection.  Thus,  with  a  great  addition 
to  the  number  of  subordinate  classes, 
with  a  tremendous  increase  of  their  in- 
dividual components,  and  with  a  corre- 
sponding growth  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  score  magnates,  there  is  needed 
little  further  to  make  up  a  socio-economic 
status  that  contains  all  the  essentials  of 
a  renascent  feudalism. 

It  is,  at  least  in  its  beginning,  less  a 
personal  than  a  class  feudalism.  History 
may  repeat  itself,  as  the  adage  runs ;  but 
not  by  identical  forms  and  events.  The 
great  spirals  of  evolutionary  progress 
carry  us  for  a  time  back  to  the  general 
direction  of  older  journeyings,  but  not  to 
the  well-worn  pathways  themselves.  The 
old  feudalism  exacted  faithful  service, 
industrial  and  martial,  from  the  under- 
ling; protection  and  justice  from  the 
overlord.  It  is  not  likely  that  personal 
fidelity,  as  once  known,  can  ever  be  re- 
stored :  the  long  period  of  dislodgment 
from  the  land,  the  diffusion  of  learn- 
ing, the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and 
the  training  in  individual  effort  have  left 
a  seemingly  unbridgeable  chasm  between 
the  past  and  the  present  forms.  But 
tho  personal  fidelity,  in  the  old  sense,  is 
improbable,  group  fidelity,  founded  upon 
the  conscious  dependence  of  a  class,  is  al- 
ready observable,  and  it  grows  apace. 
Out  of  the  sense  of  class  dependence 
arises  the  extreme  deference  which  we 
yield,  the  rapt  homage  which  we  pay — 
not  as  individuals,  but  as  units  of  a  class 
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— to  the  men  of  wealth.  We  do  not 
know  them  personally,  and  we  have  no 
sense  of  personal  attachment.  But  in 
most  things  we  grant  thepi  priority.  We 
send  them  or  their  legates  to  the  Senate 
to  make  our  laws ;  we  permit  them  to 
name  our  administrators  and  our  judi- 
ciary ;•  we  listen  with  eager  attention  to 
their  utterances  and  we  abide  by  their 
judgment.  Not  always,  indeed ;  for  some 
of  us  grumble  at  times  and  ask  angrily 
where  it  will  all  end.  We  talk  threaten- 
ingly of  instituting  referendums  to  curb 
excessive  power  ;  of  levying  income  taxes, 
or  of  compelling  the  Government  to  ac- 
quire the  railroads  and  the  telegraphs. 
We  subscribe  to  newspapers  and  other 
publications  which  criticise  the  acts  of 
the  great  corporations,  and  we  hail  as  a 
new  Gracchus  the  ardent  reformer  who 
occasionally  comes  forth  for  a  season  to 
do  battle  for  the  popular  cause.  But  this 
revolt  is,  for  the  most  part,  sentimental ; 
it  is  a  mental  attitude  but  rarely  trans- 
mutable  into  terms  of  action.  It  is.  more- 
over, sporadic  and  flickering ;  it  dies  out 
after  a  time,  and  we  revert  to  our  usual 
moods,  concerning  ourselves  with  our 
particular  interests  and  letting  the  rest 
of  the  world  wag  as  it  will. 

The  new  feudalism  is  thus  character- 
ized by  a  class  dependence  rather  than  by 
a  personal  dependence.  But  it  differs  in 
still  other  respects  from  the  old.  It  is 
qualified  and  restricted,  and  by  agencies 
hardly  operative  in  medieval  times.  De- 
mocracy tends  to  restrain  it,  and  ethics  to 
moralize  it.  Tho  it  has  its  birth  and  nur- 
ture out  of  the  "  rough  and  unsocialized 
barbarians  of  wealth,"  in  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Lloyd's  phrase,  its  youth  and  maturity 
promise  a  modification  of  character. 
More  and  more  it  tends  to  become  a  be- 
uci-olcut  feudalism.  On  the  ethical  side 
it  is  qualified  by  a  growing  and  diffusive 
sense  of  responsibility  and  of  kinship. 
The  principle  of  the  "  trusteeship  of  great 
wealtl  "  having  found  lodgment,  like  a 
seed,  in  the  erstwhile  barren  soil  of  mam- 
monism,  has  become  a  flourishing 
growth.  The  enormous  benefactions 
for  social  purposes,  which  have  been 
common  of  late  years,  and  which  in  IQOI 
reached  a  total  of  $107,000,000,  could 
come  only  from  men  and  women  who 
have  been  taught  to  feel  an  ethical  duty 
to  society.  It  is  a  duty,  true  enough, 
which  is  but  dimly  seen  and  imperfectly 


fulfilled.  The  greater  part  of  these 
benefactions  is  directed  to  purposes 
which  have  but  a  slight  or  indirect  bear- 
ing upon  the  relief  of  social  distress,  the 
restraint  of  injustice,  or  the  mitigation 
of  remediable  hardships.  The  giving  is 
even  often  economically  false,  and  if  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  would  prove  disas- 
trous to  the  community ;  for  in  many 
cases  it  is  a  transmutation  of  wealth 
from  a  status  of  active  capital,  wherein 
it  makes  possible  a  greater  diffusion  of 
comfort,  to  a  status  of  comparative 
sterility.  But.  tho  often  mistaken  as  is 
the  conception  and  futile  the  fulfilment 
of  this  duty,  the  fact  that  it  is  appre- 
hended at  all  is  one  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. 

The  limitation  which  democracy  puts 
upon  the  new  feudalism  is  also  impor- 
tant. For  democracy  will  endure,  in 
spite  of  the  new  order.  "  Like  death." 
said  Disraeli.  "  it  gives  back  nothing." 
Something  of  its  substance  it  gives  back, 
it  must  be  confessed ;  for  it  permits  the 
most  serious  encroachments  upon  its 
rights ;  but  of  its  outer  forms  it  yields 
nothing,  and  thus  it  retains  the  poten- 
tiality of  exerting  its  will  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  see  fit.  And  this  fact, 
tho  now  but  feebly  recognized  by  the 
feudal  barons,  will  be  better  understood 
by  them  as  time  runs  on,  and  they  will 
bear  in  mind  the  limit  of  popular  pa- 
tience. It  is  an  elastic  limit,  of  a  truth  ; 
for  the  mass  of  mankind,  as  both  Ham- 
let and  Thomas  Jefferson  observed,  are 
more  ready  to  endure  known  ills  than  to 
fly  to  others  that  they  know  not.  It  is 
a  limit  which,  to  be  heeded,  needs  only 
to  be  carefully  studied.  Macaulav's  fa- 
mous dictum,  that  the  privileged  classes, 
when  their  rule  is  threatened,  always 
bring  about  their  own  ruin  by  making 
further  exactions,  is  likely,  in  this  case, 
to  prove  untrue.  A  wiser  forethought 
begins  to  prevail  among  the  autocrats  of 
to-day — a  forethought  destined  to  grow 
and  expand  and  to  prove  of  inestimable 
value  when  bequeathed  to  their  succes- 
sors. Our  nobility  will  thus  temper 
their  exactions  to  an  endurable  limit ; 
and  they  will  distribute  benefits  to  a  de- 
gree that  makes  a  tolerant,  if  not  a  sat- 
isfied people.  They  mav  even  make  a 
working  principle  of  Bentham's  maxim, 
and  after,  of  course,  appropriating  the 
first  and  choicest   fruits  of   industry  to 
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themselves,  may  seek  to  promote  the 
"  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber." For  therein  will  lie  their  greater 
security. 

Of  the  particular  forms  which  this 
new  feudalism  will  take  there  are  al- 
ready numerous  indications  which  fur- 
nish grounds  for  more  or  less  confident 
prediction.  All  societies  evolve  natur- 
ally out  of  their  predecessors.  In  so- 
ciology, as  in  biology,  there  is  no  cell 
without  a  parent  cell.  The  society  of 
each  generation  develops  a  multitude  of 
spontaneous  and  acquired  variations, 
and  out  of  these,  by  a  blending  process 
of  natviral  and  conscious  selection,  the 
succeeding  society  is  evolved.  The  new 
feudalism  is  but  an  orderly  outgrowth  of 
past  and  present  tendencies  and  condi- 
tions. 

Unlike  the  old  feudalism  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  country.  Qualified  in  cer- 
tain respects  tho  it  be,  it  has  'yet  a  far 
wider  province  and  scope  of  action.  The 
great  manorial  estates  now  being  created 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  along 
the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
Lake  Michigan,  are  but  its  pleasure 
places — its  Sans  Soucis,  its  Bagatelles. 
For  from  being  the  foundation  of  its 
revenues,  as  were  the  estates  of  the  old 
feudalism,  these  are  the  prodigally  ex- 
pensive playthings  of  the  new.  The  oil 
wells,  the  mines,  the  grain  fields,  the  for- 
ests and  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
land  are  its  ultimate  sources  of  revenue ; 
but  its  strongholds  are  in  the  cities.  It 
is  in  these  centers  of  activity,  with  their 
warehouses,  where  the  harvests  are 
hoarded ;  their  workshops,  where  the 
metals  and  woods  are  fashioned  into  ar- 
ticles of  use;  their  great  distributing 
houses ;  their  exchanges ;  their  enor- 
mously valuable  franchises  to  be  had  for 
the  asking  or  the  seizing,  and  their  pres- 
sure of  population,  which  forces  an  hour- 
ly increase  in  the  exorbitant  value  of 
land,  that  the  new  feudalism  finds  the 
field  best  adapted  for  its  main  opera- 
tions. 

Bondage  to  the  land  was  the  basis  of 
villeinage  in  the  old  regime;  bondage  to 
the  job  will  be  the  basis  of  villeinage  in 
the  new.  The  wage-system  will  endure, 
for  it  is  an  incomparably  simpler  means 
of  determining  the  baron's  volume  of 
profits  than  were  the  "  boon-works,"  the 
'  week-works  "  and  the  corvees  of  old. 


But  with  increasing  concentration  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fiercer  competi- 
tion for  employment  on  the  other,  the 
secured  job  w.ill  become  the  laborer's 
fortress,  which  he  will  hardly  dare  to 
evacuate.  The  hope  of  bettering  his 
condition  by  surrendering  one  place  in 
the  expectation  of  getting  another  will 
be  qualified  by  a  restraining  prudence. 
He  will  no  longer  trust  his  individual 
strength,  but  will  protest  against  ill  con- 
ditions, or,  in  the  last  resort,  strike,  only 
in  company  with  a  formidable  host  of 
his  fellows.  And  even  the  collective  as- 
sertion of  his  demands  will  be  restrahied 
more  and  more  as  he  considers  recur- 
ring failures  of  his  efiforts  such  as  that 
of  the  recent  steel  strike.  Moreover, 
concentration  gives  opportunity  for  an 
almost  indefinite  extension  of  the  black- 
list: a  person  of  offensive  activity  may 
be  denied  work  in  every  feudal  shop  and 
on  every  feudal  farm  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  He  will  be  a 
hardy  and  reckless  industrial  villein  in- 
deed who  will  dare  incur  the  enmity  of 
the  Duke  of  the  Oil  Trust  when  he 
knows  that  his  actions  will  be  promptly 
communicated  to  the  banded  autocracy 
of  dukes,  earls  and  marquises  of  the 
steel,  coal,  iron,  window  glass,  lumber 
and  traffic  industries. 

Of  the  three  under  classes  of  the  old 
feudalism — sub-tenants,  cotters  and  vil- 
leins— the  first  two  are  already  on  the 
ground,  and  the  last  is  in  process  of  res- 
toration. But  the  vast  complexity  of 
modern  society  specializes  functions, 
and  for  the  'new  feudalism  still  other 
classes  are  required.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  properly  to  differentiate  these  class- 
es. They  shade  off  almost  impercepti- 
bly into  one  another ;  and  the  dynamic 
processes  of  modern  industry  often  hurl, 
in  one  mighty  convulsion,  great  bodies 
of  individuals  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
class,  lilurring  or  obscuring  the  lines  of 
demarcation.  Nevertheless,  to  take  a 
figure  from  geology,  these  convulsions 
become  less  and  less  frequent  as  the  sub- 
stratum of  industrial  processes  becomes 
more  fixed  and  regular;  the  classes  be- 
come more  stable  and  show  more  dis- 
tinct dififerences,  and  they  will  tend,  un- 
der the  new  regime,  to  the  formal  insti- 
tution of  graded  caste.  At  the  bottom 
are  the  wastrels,  at  the  top  the  barons; 
and  the  gradation,  when  the  new  regime 
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shall  have  become  fully  developed, 
whole  and  perfect  in  its  parts,  will  be 
about  as  follows : 

L  The  barons,  graded  on  the  basis  of 
possessions. 

IL  The  courtiers  and  court-agents. 

in.  The  workers  in  pure  and  applied 
science,  artists  and  physicians.  The 
new  feudalism,  like  most  autocracies, 
will  foster  not  only  the  arts,  but  also  cer- 
tain kinds  of  learning — particularly  the 
kinds  which  are  unlikely  to  disturb  the 
minds  of  the  multitude.  A  future 
Marsh  or  Cope  or  Le  Conte  will  be  lib- 
erally patronized  and  left  free  to  dis- 
cover what  he  will ;  and  so,  too,  an  Edi- 
son or  a  Marconi.  Only  they  must  not 
meddle  with  anything  relating  to  social 
science.  For  obvious  reasons,  also, 
physicians  will  occupy  a  position  of 
honor  and  comparative  freedom  under 
the  new  regime. 

IV.  The  entrepreneurs,  the  managers 
of  the  great  industries,  transformed  into 
a  salaried  class. 

V.  The  foremen  and  superintendents. 
This  class  has  heretofore  been  recruited 
largely  from  the  skilled  workers,  but  with 
the  growth  of  technical  education  in 
schools  and  colleges  and  the  development 
of  fixed  caste,  it  is  likely  to  become  en- 
tirely differentiated. 

VI.  The  villeins  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  more  or  less  regularly  employed, 
who  do  skilled  work  and  are  partially 
protected  by  organization. 

VII.  The  villeins  of  the  cities  and 
towns  who  do  unskilled  work  and  are 
unprotected  by  organization.  They  will 
comprise  the  laborers,  domestics  and 
clerks. 

VIII.  The  villeins  of  the  manorial  es- 
tates, of  the  great  farms,  the  mines  and 
the  forests. 

IX.  The  small-unit  farmers  (land  own- 
ing), the  petty  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers. 

X.  The  sub-tenants  on  the  manorial  es- 
tates and  great  farms  (corresponding  to 
the  class  of  "  free  tenants  "  in  the  old 
feudalism). 

XI.  The  cotters,  living  in  isolated 
places  and  on  the  margin  of  cultivation. 

XII.  The  tramps,  the  occasionally  em- 
ployed, the  unemployed — the  wastrels  of 
city  and  country. 

This,  then,  is  the  table  of  socio-indus- 
trial  rank  leading  down  from  the  feuda- 


tory barons.    It  is  a  classification  open,  of 
course,  to  amendment.    The  minor  share- 
holders, it  may  be  suggested,  are  not  pro- 
vided for;  and  certain    other    omissions 
might  be  named.    But  it  is  not  possible  to 
anticipate  every  detail ;  and,  as  for  the 
small   shareholders,  who  now  occupy  a 
wide  range,  from  comparative  poverty  to 
comparative  affluence,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  complete  development    of    the    new 
regime    will   practically   eliminate    them. 
Other  critics,  furthermore,  will  object  to 
the  basis  of  gradation.     The  basis  em- 
ployed is  not  relative  wealth,  a  test  which 
nine  out  of  ten  persons  would  unhesitat- 
ingly apply  in  social  classification ;  it  is 
not   comparative   earning   capacity,   eco- 
nomic  freedom,   nor   intellectual   ability. 
Rather,  it  is  the  relative  degree  of  com- 
fort— material,  moral  and  intellectual — 
which  each  class  contributes  to  the  nobil- 
ity.    The  wastrels  contribute  least,  and 
they  are  the  lowest.    The  foremen,  super- 
intendents and  entrepreneurs   contribute 
most  of  the  purely  material  comfort,  and 
their  place  is  correspondingly  high.    But 
higher  yet  is  the  rank  of  the  courtiers  and 
court  agents,  the  legates  and  nuncios.  This 
class  will  include  the  editors  of  "  respect- 
able "  and  "  safe  "  newspapers,  the  pas- 
tors of  "  conservative  "  and  "  wealthy  " 
churches,  the  professors  and  teachers  in 
endowed  colleges    and    schools,    lawyers 
generally,  and  most    judges    and    politi- 
cians.      During    the    transition    period 
there  will  be  a  gradual  elimination  of  the 
more  unserviceable  of  these  persons,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  end  this  class  will  be 
largely  transformed.     The  individual  se- 
curity of  place  and  livelihood  of  its  mem- 
bers will  then  depend  on  the  harmony  of 
their  utterances  and  acts  with  the  wishes 
of  the  great  nobles;  and  so  long  as  they 
rightly  fulfil  their  functions  their  recom- 
pense will  be  generous.    They  will  be  at 
once  the  assuagers  of  popular  suspicion 
and   discontent     and    the    providers    of 
moral  and  intellectual  anodynes  for  the 
barons.    Such  of  them,  however,  as  have 
not  the  tact  or  fidelity  to  do  or  say  what 
is   expected    of   them    will    be   promptly 
forced  into  class  XI  or  XII.  or,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  banished  from  all  classes,  to 
become  the  wretched  pariahs  of  society. 

Through  all  the  various  activities  of 
these  populous  classes  (except  the  last) 
our  Benevolent  Feudalism  will  carry  on 
the   nation's   work.     Its  operations   will 
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l)egin  with  the  land,  whence  it  extracts 
the  raw  material  of  commerce.  It  is  just 
at  this  stage  of  its  workings  that  it  will 
dififer  most  from  the  customary  forms  of 
the  old.  The  cotters  will  be  pushed  further 
back  into  isolation,  and  the  sub-tenants 
Avill  be  confined  to  the  grubbing  away  at 
their  ill-recompensed  labors.  It  is  with 
the  eighth  class,  the  villeins  of  farm 
and  wood  and  mine,  that  we  have  here  to 
deal.  The  ancient  ceremony  of  "  hom- 
age," the  swearing  of  personal  fidelity  to 
the  lord,  is  transformed  into  that  of  the 
beseeching  of  the  foreman  for  work.  The 
wage  system,  with  its  mechanical  simplic- 
ity, continuing  in  force,  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  the  old  exactions  of  special  work 
from  the  employed  villein.  A  mere  alter- 
ing of  the  wage  scale  appropriates  to  the 
great  noble  whatever  share  of  the  product 
he  feels  he  may  safely  demand  for  him- 
self. Thus  "  week-work,"  the  three  or 
four  days'  toil  in  each  week  which  the  vil- 
lein had  to  give  unrecompensed  to  the 
lord,  and  "  boon-work,"  the  several  days 
of  extra  toil  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
will  never  be  revived.  Even  the  company 
store,  the  modern  form  of  feudal  exac- 
tion, will  in  time  be  given  up,  for  at  best 
it  is  but  a  clumsy  and  offensive  make- 
shift, and  defter  and  less  irritating  means 
are  at  hand  for  reaching  the  same  result. 
There  will  hardly  be  a  restoration  of  "  re- 
lief," the  payment  of  a  year's  dues  on  in- 
heriting an  allotment  of  land,  or  of 
"  heriot,"  the  payment  of  a  valuable  gift 
from  the  possessions  of  a  deceased  rela- 
tive. Indeed,  these  tithes  may  not  be 
worth  the  bother  of  collecting;  for  the 
villein's  inheritance  will  probably  be  but 
moderate,  as  befits  his  state  and  the  place 
which  f'lod  and  the  nobility  have  ordained 
for  him. 

The  raw  materials  gathered,  the  scene 
of  operations  shifts  from  the  country  to 
the  cities  and  great  towns.  Rut  many  of 
the  latter  will  lose,  during  the  transition 
period,  a  considerable  part  of  their 
greatness,  from  the  shutting  up  of  need- 
less factories  and  the  concentration  of 
production  in  the  larger  workshops. 
There  will  thus  be  large  displacements 
of  labor,  and  for  a  time  a  wide  extension 
of  sufifering.  Popular  discontent  will  nat- 
urally follow,  and  it  will  be  fomented,  to 
some  extent,  by  agitation  ;  but  the  agita- 
tion will  be  guarded  in  expression  and  ac- 
lion,  and  it  will  be  relatively  barren  of  re- 


sult. The  possible  danger  therefrom  will 
have  been  provided  against,  and  a  host  of 
economists,  preachers  and  editors  will  be 
ready  to  show  indisputably  that  the  evo- 
lution taking  place  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  all ;  that  it  follows  a  "  natural  and  in- 
evitable law  ;  "  that  those  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  have  only  their  own 
incompetency  to  blame ;  that  all  who  real- 
ly want  work  can  get  it,  and  that  any  in- 
terference with  the  prevailing  regime  will 
be  sure  to  bring  on  a  panic,  which  will 
only  make  matters  worse.  Hearing  this, 
the  multitude  will  hesitatingly  acquiesce 
and  thereupon  subside ;  and  tho  occasion- 
ally a  radical  journal  or  a  radical  agitator 
will  counsel  revolt,  the  mass  will  remain 
quiescent.  Gradually,  too,  by  one  method 
or  another,  sometimes  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  nobility,  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
placed workers  will  find  some  means  of 
getting  bread,  while  those  who  cannot 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  struggle  and 
cease  to  be  a  potential  factor  for  trouble. 

In  its  general  aspects  shop  industry 
will  be  carried  on  much  as  now.  Only  the 
shops  will  be  very  much  larger,  the  indi- 
vidual and  total  output  will  be  greater, 
the  unit  cost  of  production  will  be  less- 
ened. Wages  and  hours  will  for  a  time 
continue  on  something  like  the  present 
level ;  but,  despite  the  persistence  of  the 
unions,  no  considerable  gains  in  behalf  of 
labor  are  to  be  expected.  The  owners  of 
all  industry  worth  owning,  the  barons 
will  laugh  at  threats  of  striking  and  boy- 
cotting. No  competitor  can  possibly  make 
capital  out  of  the  labor  disputes  of  an- 
other, for  there  will  be  no  competitors, 
actual  or  potential.  What  the  barons  wi'l 
most  dread  will  be  the  collective  assertion 
of  the  villeins  at  the  polls  ;  but  this,  from 
experience,  they  will  kn(.)w  to  be  a  thing 
of  no  inmiediate  danger.  By  the  putting- 
forward  of  a  hundred  irrelevant  issues 
they  can  hopelessly  divide  the  voters  at 
each  election  ;  or,  that  failing,  there  is  al- 
ways to  be  trusted  as  a  last  resort  the  cry 
of  impending  panic. 

Practically  all  industry  will  be  regu- 
lated in  terms  of  wages,  and  the  ciitrc- 
prciii'iirs.  who  will  then  have  become  the 
chief  salaried  officers  of  the  nobles,  will 
calculate  to  a  hair  the  needful  production 
for  each  year.  Waste  and  other  losses 
will  thus  be  reduced  (o  a  luininumi.  A 
vast  scheme  of  exact  systematization  will 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  free  com- 
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petition,  and  industry  will  be  carried  on 
as  by  clockwork. 

Gradually  a  change  will  take  place  in 
the  aspirations  and  conduct  of  the  young- 
er generations.  Heretofore  there  has  been 
at  least  some  degree  of  freedom  of  choice 
in  determining  one's  occupation,  however 
much  that  freedom  has  been  curtailed  by 
actual  economic  conditions.  But  with  the 
settling  of  industrial  processes  comes 
more  and  more  constraint.  The  dream 
of  the  children  of  the  farms  to  escape 
from  their  drudgery  by  migrating  to  the 
city,  and  from  the  stepping  stone  of  a 
clerkly  place  at  $3  a  week  to  rise  to  af- 
fluence, will  be  given  over,  and  they  will 
follow  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  A 
like  fixity  of  condition  will  be  observed 
in  the  cities,  and  the  sons  of  clerks  and  of 
mechanics  and  of  day  laborers  will  tend 
to  accept  their  environment  of  birth  and 
training  and  abide  by  it.  It  is  a  phenom- 
enon observable  in  all  countries  where 
the  economic  pressure  is  severe,  and  it  is 
certain  to  obtain  in  feudal  America. 

The  sub-tenants  and  the  small-unit  pro- 
ducers and  distributers  will  be  confined 
within  smaller  and  smaller  limits,  while 
the  foremen,  the  superintendents  and  the 
entrepreneurs  of  the  workshops  will  at- 
tain to  greater  power  and  recompense. 
But  the  chief  glory  of  the  new  regime, 
next  to  that  of  the  nobles,  will  be  that  of 
the  class  of  courtiers  and  court-agents. 
Theirs,  in  a  sense,  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant function  in  the  State — "  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  [and  the  nobility]  to 
man."  Two  divisions  of  the  courtier 
class,  however,  will  find  life  rather  a  bur- 
densome travail.  They  are  the  judges 
and  the  politicians.  Holding  their  places 
at  once  by  popular  election  and  by  the 
grace  of  the  barons,  they  will  be  fated  to 
a  constant  see-saw  of  conflicting  obliga- 
tions. They  must,  in  some  measure,  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  the  multitude,  and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  obey  the 
commands  from  above. 

The  outlines  of  the  present  State  loom 
but  feebly  through  the  intricate  network 
of  the  new  system.  The  nobles  will  have 
attained  to  complete  power,  and  the  mo- 
tive and  operation  of  Government  will 
have  become  simply  the  registering  and 
administering  of  their  collective  will. 
And  yet  the  State  will  continue  very 
much  as  now,  just  as  the  form  and  name 
of  the  Roman  Republic  continued  under 


Augustus.  The  present  State  machinery 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  subtle  and 
extra-legal  exertion  of  power  by  an  au- 
tocracy ;  and  while  improvements  to  that 
end  might  iniquestionably  be  made,  the 
barons  will  hesitate  to  take  action  which 
will  needlessly  arouse  popular  suspicions. 
From  petty  constable  to  Supreme  Court 
Justice  the  officials  will  understand,  or  be 
made  to  understand,  the  golden  mean  of 
their  duties ;  and  except  for  an  occasional 
rascally  Jacobin,  whom  it  may  for  a  time 
be  difficult  to  suppress,  they  will  be  faith- 
ful and  obey. 

The  manorial  courts,  with  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  local  lords,  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  restored.  Probably  the  "  court  baron," 
for  determining  tenantry  and  wage  ques- 
tions, will  be  revived.  It  may  even  come 
as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  present  con- 
ciliation boards,  with  a  successor  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirty-six  as  a  sort  of  gen- 
eral court  baron  for  the  nation.  But  the 
"  court  leet,"  the  manorial  institution  for 
punishing  misdemeanors,  wherein  the 
baron  holds  his  powers  by  special  grant 
from  the  central  authority  of  the  State, 
we  shall  never  know  again.  It  is  far  sim- 
pler and  will  be  less  disturbing  to  the  pop- 
ular mind  to  leave  in  existence  the  pres- 
ent courts  so  long  as  the  baron  can  dic- 
tate the  general  policy  of  justice. 

Armed  force  will,  of  course,  be  em- 
ployed to  overawe  the  discontented  and 
to  quiet  unnecessary  turbulence.  Unlike 
the  armed  forces  of  the  old  feudalism,  the 
nominal  control  will  be  that  of  the 
State ;  the  soldiery  will  be  regular  and 
not  irregular.  Not  again  will  the 
barons  risk  the  general  indignation 
arising  from  the  employment  of  Pink- 
ertons  and  other  private  armies.  The 
worker  has  unmistakably  shown  his 
preference,  when  he  is  to  be  subdued,  for 
the  militia  and  the  Federal  army.  Broad- 
ly speaking,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  at- 
titude ;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  it 
will  be  respected.  The  militia  of  our  Be- 
nevolent Feudalism  will  be  recruited,  as 
now,  mostly  from  the  clerkly  class ;  and 
it  will  be  officered  largely  by  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  the  barons.  But  its  actions 
will  be  tempered  by  a  saner  policy.  Gov- 
erned by  those  who  have  most  to  fear 
from  popular  exasperation,  it  will  show 
a  finer  restraint. 

A  general  view  of  the  new  society  will 
l)resent  little  of  startling  novelty.    A  per- 
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son  leaving  this  planet  to-day  and  revis- 
iting "  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon  " 
when  the  new  order  is  in  full  swing  will 
from  superficial  observation  see  but  few 
changes.  Alter  ct  idem — another,  yet 
the  same — he  will  say.  Only  by  closer 
view  will  he  mark  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  channels  along  which  the 
powerful  currents  of  present  tendencies 
are  borne ;  only  so  will  he  note  the  effect 
of  the  more  complete  development  of  the 
mighty  forces  now  at  work. 

So  comprehensive  and  so  exact  will  be 
the  social  and  political  control  that  it  will 
be  exercised  in  a  constantly  widening 
scope  and  over  a  growing  multiplicity  of 
details.  The  distribution  of  wages  and 
dividends  will  be  nicely  balanced  with  a 
watchful  regard  for  possible  dissatisfac- 
tion. Old-age  pensions  to  the  more  faith- 
ful employees,  such  as  those  granted  by 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  the 
Metropolitan  Traction  Company,  or  the 
Lackawanna,  will  be  generally  distrib- 
uted, for  the  hard  work  will  be  done  only 
by  the  most  vigorous,  and  a  large  class  of 
destitute  unemployed  will  be  a  needless 
menace  to  the  regime.  Peace  will  be  the 
main  desideratum,  and  its  cultivation 
will  be  the  most  honored  science  of  the 
age.  A  happy  blending  of  generosity 
and  firmness  will  characterize  all  dealings 
with  open  discontent ;  but  the  prevention 
of  discontent  will  be  the  prior  study,  to 
which  the  intellect  and  the  energies  of  the 
nobles  and  their  legates  will  be  ever  bent. 
To  that  end  the  teachings  of  the  schools 
and  colleges,  the  sermons,  the  editorials, 
the  stump  orations,  and  even  the  plays  at 
the  theaters  will  be  skilfully  and  per- 
suasively molded ;  and  the  questioning 
heart  of  the  poor,  which  perpetually  seeks 
some  answer  to  the  painful  riddle  of  the 
earth,  will  meet  with  a  multitude  of  mol- 
lifying responses.  These  will  be :  From 
the  churches,  that  discontent  is  the  fruit 
of  atheism,  and  that  religion  alone  is  a 
solace  for  earthly  wo ;  from  the  colleges, 
that  discontent  is  ignorant  and  irrational, 
since  conditions  have  certainly  bettered 


in  the  last  one  hundred  years ;  from  the 
newspapers,  that  discontent  is  anarchy  ; 
and  from  the  stump  orators  that  it  is  unpa- 
triotic, since  this  nation  is  the  greatest 
and  most  glorious  that  ever  the  sun  shone 
upon.  As  of  old,  these  reasons  will  for 
the  time  suffice ;  and  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  recurrent  questionings  new  apolo- 
getics will  be  skilfully  formulated,  to  be 
put  forth  as  occasion  requires.  On  all 
sides  will  be  observed  a  greater  respect 
for  power ;  and  the  former  tendency  to- 
ward rash  and  bitter  criticism  of  the  up- 
per classes  will  decline. 

The  arts,  too,  will  be  modified.  Litera- 
ture will  take  on  the  hues  and  tones  of 
the  good-natured  days  of  Charles  II.  In- 
stead of  poetry,  however,  the  innocuous 
novel  will  flourish  best ;  every  flowery 
courtier  will  write  romance,  and  the  lit- 
erary darling  of  the  renascence  will  be  an 
Edmund  Waller  of  fiction.  A  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Lely,  who 

"...     on  animated  canvas  stole 
The  sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul," 

will  be  the  laureled  chief  of  our  painters ; 
and  sculpture,  architecture  and  the  lesser 
arts,  vmder  the  spell  of  changed  influ- 
ences, will  undergo  a  like  transformation. 
This,  then,  in  the  rough,  is  our  Benevo- 
lent Feudalism  to-be.  It  is  not  precisely 
a  Utopia,  not  an  "  island  valley  of  Avil- 
ion  ;"  and  yet  it  has  its  commendable,  even 
its  fascinating  features.  "  The  empire  is 
peace,"  shouted  the  partisans  of  Louis 
Napoleon  ;  and  a  like  cry,  with  an  equal 
ardency  of  enthusiasm,  will  be  uttered  by 
the  supporters  of  the  new  regime.  Peace 
and  stability  will  be  its  defensive 
arguments,  and  peace  and  stability 
it  will  probably  bring.  But  tranquil 
or  imquiet,  whatever  it  may  be,  its 
triumph  is  assured ;  and  existent  forces 
are  carrying  us  toward  it  with  an 
ever  accelerating  speed.  One  power 
alone  might  prevent  it — the  collective 
popular  will  that  it  shall  not  be.  But  of 
this  there  is  no  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
barons,  and  but  little  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  underlings. 

Nitw  York    Citv. 
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The    Future    of   Cuba 


By  Tomas  Estrada  Palma 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

[Senor  Palma,  departing  from  the  United  States  to  assume  office  as  President  of  the  Republic,  informs  The  Inde- 
pendent that  he  will  go  directly  to  his  old  home  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  to  which  he  has  been  a  stranger  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  pressure  of  work  at  his  residence  in  Central  Valley,  N.  Y.,  preliminary  to  his  formal 
entrance  upon  his  duties,  and  by  reason  of  the  numerous  conferences  at  which  his  presence  has  been  imperatively 
required,  Senor  Palma  has  had  no  previous  opportunity  f^r  rest.  The  opinions  he  expresses  here  bear  directly  upon 
ihe  gravest  questions  in  suspense  with  regard  to  Cuba's  present  needs  and  forecast  the  policy  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment in  Its  most  practical  aspects  for  the  immediate  and  remote  future. — Editor.] 


AS  an  initial  fact  1  may  state  that 
I  have  not  yet  outlined  my  mes- 
sage to  the  Cuban  Congress,  but 
I  can  say  that  I  deem  the  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States  the  most 
important  feature  which  is  to  be  treated 
of  in   that   message.      What    I    shall   be 
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able,  then,  to  say,  specifically,  must  de- 
pend to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  tarifif. 

It  is  to  be  urgently  hoped  that  the 
Congress  of  this  country  will  see  its  way 
clear  to  the  tender  of  a  treaty  which  can 


be  immediately  acceptable  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Cuba.  We  need  in  Cuba  now, 
above  all  things,  an  immediate  adjust- 
ment of  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  if  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States  which  is  impracticable  for 
Cuba  be  submitted  to  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress, its  ratification  must  necessarily  be 
delayed,  if  not  jeopardized. 

For  Cuba  the  most  important  thing  at 
present  is  that  she  have  her  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States  adjusted 
definitely  and  speedily.  The  adjustment 
of  those  relations  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of 
pressing  necessity.  Cuba  within  herself 
has  every  resource  she  requires  for  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  her  prosperity. 
I  shall  treat  further  on  of  some  among 
the  rich  resources  we  hope  to  press  into 
service.  But  the  island  now  is  like  a 
man  who  has  been  robbed  and  beaten. 
Its  strength,  coming  back  to  it,  has  not 
as  yet  returned  in  its  fullness.  With  a 
little  indulgence,  with  a  little  opportu- 
nity for  recuperation,  Cuba  can  soon 
stand  by  her  own  strength  among  the 
nations. 

Substantial  reductions  in  the  duties  on 
Cuban  products  coming  into  the  United 
States  are  required  if  Cuban  producers 
are  to  be  enabled  to  meet  their  expenses 
and  to  have  some  profit.  It  is  sufficiently 
well  known  now  that  sugar  and  tobacco 
are  the  imports  from  Cuba  which  require 
the  helpful  decrease  of  duty.  Without 
an  adequate  lowering  of  the  tarifif  Cuba 
and  her  people,  frankly,  will  be  ruined. 

The  entire  sugar  industry  is  in  danger 
of  destruction.  Its  cessation  means  that 
thousands  of  laborers  must  be  thrown 
out  of  work.  The  result  cannot  fail  to 
be  disorder.  What  can  we  do  with  the 
people  who  f(jr  their  entire  support  are 
dependent  upon  the  employment  which 
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the  sugar  of  Cuba  should  legitimately 
give? 

It  is  necessary  that  this  foundation 
stone  of  Cuba's  industrial  activity  be 
saved  now— at  this  time.  It  is  our  base 
of  operation.  We  intend  to  establish 
other  industries,  but  we  nuist  have  a 
point  of  departure.  All  of  Cuba's  re- 
sources are  centered  for  the  present  in 
sugar  and  tobacco. 

Before  the  recent  war  our  sugar  in- 
dustry was  very  prosperous.  Then,  as 
now,  its  condition  and  its  future  engaged 
the  solicitous  attention  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  island. 
With  war's  ravages  came  general,  if  not 
complete,  destruction  for  this  particular 
branch  of  the  people's  activity.  Because 
of  the  condition  of  very  nearly  utter  ruin 
of  most  of  the  sugar  mills  I  have  always 
advocated  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
in  the  present  tariff  on  sugar.  If  the 
mills  were  in  a  good,  operative  condition 
a  reduction  of  less  size  might  suffice. 
But  if,  on  account  of  the  sugar  interests 
in  the  United  States,  we  cannot  get  a 
reduction  such  as  this,  the  least  that  Cuba 
can  get  along  with  is  thirty-three  per 
cent.  With  anything  less  the  attempt, 
for  us,  is  hopeless. 

If  Cuba  but  secure  the  opportunity  to 
reach  a  sound  financial  footing  we  hope 
to  extend  the  productive  energy  of  the 
people  of  the  island  to  the  utilization 
of  other,  and  very  valuable,  possibilities 
which  the  country  affords.  We  look  for 
Cuba's  greatest  measure  of  prosperity  in 
the  future  to  her  immense  mineral  re- 
sources, chief  among  them  being  iron 
and  coal,  and  to  the  advantages  which 
present  themselves  for  the  raising  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  hemp,  rubber 
and  coffee,  and  for  the  breeding  of  cattle 
for  the  home  market.  Even  the  most 
brief  consideration  of  the  profits  which 
Cuba's  marvelously  arable  Jand  offers 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  possibilities 
awaiting  her  people. 

In  the  fruit  trade  we  already  export 
to  the  United  States  quantities  of  banan- 
as, pineapples  and  cocoanuts.  The 
growth  of  these  fruits  we  hope  to  spread 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  prevails 
now.  Cuba's  climate  and  her  soil  wait 
only  for  her  people's  active  aid  to  add 
to  the  list  oranges,  tamarinds,  mangoes 
and  the  extremely  valuable  aguacate.  It 
is    a    green    fruit  of    large  size  whose 


dense,  yellow  pulp  possesses  the  flavor 
of  almonds.  All  Americans  who  visit 
Cuba  are  delighted  with  it.  Already 
Cuba  exports  some  few  specimens  of  the 
aguacate,  as  she  does  oranges. 

The  possibility  of  quick  delivery  of 
ocean  freight  which  is  of  a  perishable 
character  opens  to  Cuba  the  whole  Amer- 
ican market.  Only  three  days  are  re- 
(juired  by  swift  steamer  for  shipment 
from  Havana. 

This  extremely  favorable  circumstance 
offers  the  same  possibility  to  the  Cuban 
grower  of  vegetables  as  it  does  to  the 
cultivator  of  fruits.  Importations  by  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  include  already 
tomatoes,  egg-plants,  cabbages,  potatoes, 
green  peppers,  ochra  or  gumbo,  and 
squash.  Cuban  farmers  are  experiment- 
ing with  asparagus,  radishes  and  sweet 
potatoes.  The  sweet  potato  of  Cuba  is 
of  a  quality  even  better  than  the  variety 
grown  in  the  Southern  States.  I  have 
mentioned  here  only  a  few  of  the  vegeta- 
bles that  promise  excellent  profit  to  the 
Cuban  people.  They  are  trying  with 
much  care  to  develop  the  strawberry,  so 
as  to  permit  of  the  raising  of  large  quan- 
tities whose  flavor  and  size  will  find 
popularity  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  large  opportunities 
also  in  the  importation  by  this  market 
of  watermelons  and  canteloupes,  which 
have  hitherto  been  grown  for  domestic 
consumption  alone. 

Cuba  is  one  of  the  homes  of  cotton. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  absence  of  sys- 
tematic cultivation  has  left  Cuban  cotton 
in  a  condition  of  little  value.  We  ex- 
pect to  introduce  the  Egyptian  variety 
and  to  bring  it  up  to  a  level  of  excellence 
which  shall  command  buyers  for  all  the 
island  can  grow.  Hemp  is  easily  raised 
in  Cuba.  It  grows  there  naturally  and 
little  care  is  needed.  The  best  opportu- 
nities for  its  production  are  offered  in 
Cardenas  and  Puerto  Principe,  where  no 
small  amount  is  already  being  raised. 
Both  provinces  have  some  factories  in 
sucessful  operation,  but  the  hemp  indus- 
try is  a  mere  infant  compared  with  the 
proportions  to  which  it  can  be  legitimate- 
ly expected  to  attain. 

As  for  rubber,  there  are  some  caout- 
chouc trees  growing  in  Cuba,  chiefly  on 
soil  that  has  no  other  use.  But  in  the 
])rovince  of  Havana  Cubans  are  already 
establishing  nurseries  of  young  trees,  and 
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the  people  are  buying  them  extensively. 

Some  years  ago  the  island  produced 
all  the  coffee  that  was  needed  for  the 
supply  of  the  home  market.  The  war 
ruined  so  many  plantations  that  capital 
is  now  necessary  to  bring  this  particular 
industry  to  a  profitable  position.  We 
could  not  hope  to  compete  with  Brazil 
and  other  countries  that  grow  cheaper 
coffees,  but  there  is  no  doubt  we  can 
raise  a  crop  sufficiently  large,  at  a  cost 
of  production  sufficiently  low,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  population  of  Cuba. 

There  were  in  the  island  before  the 
war  no  less  than  five  million  head  of 
cattle.  During  the  progress  of  the  con- 
fiict  all  these  cattle  were  destroyed.  Since 
then  Cuba  has  imported,  as  beef,  cattle 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  time 
lias  come  when  Cuba  must  import  cattle 
for  breeding  purposes.  With  a  few  years 
there  will  be  no  need  for  her  to  buy  her 
beef  abroad.  The  provinces  of  Puerto 
Principe,  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  some 
parts  of  Santa  Clara,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named,  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  cattle  raising.     They  contain 


nuich  good  grazing  land,  on  which  we 
can  rear  all  the  cattle  we  require  for  our 
own  uses. 

The  development  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources, from  its  very  nature,  will  proba- 
bly be  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  But 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  country  demands  in  many 
cases  the  initiative  and  fostering  protec- 
tion of  the  Government.  Agricultural 
stations  for  the  improvement  of  all  va- 
rieties of  these  products  are  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  for  special  attention  is  required 
and  should  be  accorded.  We  must  im- 
prove all  the  advantages  pertaining  to 
our  unequaled  soil  and  our  magnificent 
climate.  The  plan  contemplated  will  re- 
quire time  for  its  fulfilment,  but  we  shall 
probably  have  some  elementary  station 
in  active  service  within  a  year.  Tb 
agriculture  of  Cuba  I  consider  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  coun- 
try's prosperity.  The  Secretaryship  of 
Agriculture  will  in  time  become  the  most 
important  Cabinet  office  in  the  Cuban 
Government. 

Central  Vallev,  N.  Y. 


A    Great    African    Lake 

By  Sir  Henry  M.   Stanley,   M.P. 

[At  a  meeting  last  January  of  the  Colonial  Section  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts  Commander  Whitehouse,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  To  the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  the  Uganda  Railway,"  and  laid  before  the  learned 
body  an  excellent  map  of  the  region.  This  map  is  reproduced  here  and  is  referred  to  in  the  following  article  from 
that  famous  African  explorer.  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley.  Commander  Whitehouse,  whom  he  also  mentions,  has  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the  survey  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  lake.  This  Uganda  Railroad  is  secondary  in  its  im- 
portance to  the  Great  Cape  to  Cairo  scheme,  so  well  advanced  at  its  two  ends,  which  it  was  the  magnificent  ambition 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  to  achieve,  whose  death  is  just  now  announced.-  Editor.] 


THE  Other  day  I  was  favored  with  a 
peep  at  Commander  Whitehouse's 
map,  and  I  was  struck  with  the 
fullness  of  its  detail  and  its  accuracy.  1 
took  out  my  old  note  books,  and  then 
compared  the  rude  sketches  that  I  made 
as  I  went  from  camp  to  camp  around  the 
\'ictoria  Nyanza  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
with  the  details  which  Commander 
Whitehouse  has  put  in  his  map. 

Mention  has  been  made  on  more  than 
one  occasion  of  Ugowe  Bay,  when  speak- 
ing of  this  part  of  Africa.  T  remember 
when  sailing  from  Bridge  Island  I  came 
on  a  very  spacious  bay.  Managing  to 
get  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
shore  I  saw  a  native  and  asked  him  what 


the  name  of  the  place  was.  I  had  to  ask 
several  times.  Finally,  in  answer,  I 
heard  something  which  sounded  like, "  You 
go  away."  I  said  to  myself,  "  Why,  this 
must  be  a  Swahili,  who  has  fled  from 
Zanzibar  through  committing  some  awful 
crime,  and  who  has  found  shelter  in  this 
region."  I  again  asked  the  man  the  name 
of  the  place,  the  man  again  replying 
"  You  go  away."  Finally  I  got  the  in- 
terpreter to  say  that  all  I  wanted  was  the 
name  of  the  place,  and  again  the  answer 
was  "  You  go  away."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  was,  of  course,  bound  to 
accept  the  name ;  anyhow,  it  would  do 
very  well  as  a  landmark  to  indicate  the 
place  where  the  question  had  been  asked, 
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and  it  could  be  left  to  experts  like  Com- 
mander Whitehouse  to  come  along  some 
day  and  find  out  whether  it  was  "  U-jee- 
jee,"  or  "  You  go  away." 

During  his  remarks  Commander 
Whitehouse  let  slip  a  sentence  which  im- 
pressed me  very  much.  He  said,  "  The 
lake  region  is  a  very  stormy  one,  and  a 
day  never  passes  without  thunder,  while 
a  storm  can  always  be  seen  somewhere, 
altho  it  never  lasts  long.       During  the 


to  fill  the  boat;  then  a  few  hours  later  a 
sun  so  fierce  that  the  sides  of  the  boat 
became  so  hot  as  to  scorch  the  hand  if 
they  were  touched.  As  I  traced  his 
many  courses  over  the  lake  I  thought  to 
myself  that  Commander  Whitehouse 
must  have  passed  many  anxious  hours 
during  the  survey.  He  had  said  that  he 
was  occupied  thirteen  months  in  delineat- 
ing the  coast  line  of  2,200  miles  in  length. 
When  twenty-seven  years  ago  I  was  in- 


first  survey  of  Port  Florence,  in  189 
there  were  no  less  than  seventeen  violent 
storms  occuring  within  twenty-one  days." 
On  looking  at  the  beautiful  map  shown 
by  Commander  Whitehouse  I  seemed  to 
see  the  sailor,  with  his  small  crew  and  his 
little  steel  boat,  wandering  from  point  to 
point,  crossing  and  recrossing,  going 
from  some  island  to  some  headland,  tak- 
ing his  bearings  from  that  headland  back 
again  to  the  island  and  to  s(Mue  ijoint  far 
away;  then  a  tornado  coming  down,  with 
a  torrential  downpour  of  rain,  and,  per- 
haps, a  storm  of  hail,  which  threatened 


structed  to  go  into  that  part  of  the  world 
it  was  understood  that  I  had  to  settle  a 
question  which  very  much  vexed  geog- 
raphers at  that  time.  According  to 
Speke's  theory  that  great  lake,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name,  "  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,"  was  one  vast  body  of  water,  al- 
most equal  to  the  size  of  Scotland  in 
area;  whereas,  according  to  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  it  was  only  a  scries  of  small  lakes 
or  swamps.  The  problem  I  had  to  set- 
tle was.  which  of  the  explorers  was  right. 
I  Icnce  I  had  to  circumnavigate  the  lake. 
1  carried  a  little  sectional  boat,  built  at 
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Tecldington-on-Thames,  and,  after  fifty- 
seven  days"  voyage  with  numerous  ad- 
ventures, I  came  back  to  the  point  from 
which  I  had  started.     Even  had  I  had  the 
time  to  examine    more  carefully    the  in- 
lets, bays,  creeks  and  gulfs  of  the  Lake 
Victoria,  I  could  never  have  hoped  to  lay 
them  down  with  the  remarkable  accuracy 
displayed  by  Commander  Whitehouse.  I 
remember   that   twenty-seven   years   ago 
after    rounding   the    southern    side    and 
the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  the 
lake,  and  coming  half  way  down,  just 
south   of   the   equator,   we   were   driven 
from  the  mainland  by  some  cantanker- 
ous natives,   and  came  to  a  small   islet 
where  at  last  we  were  perfectly  safe  from 
all  harm  and  had  leisure  to  reflect.  As- 
cending to  the  highest  peak  of  that  lit- 
tle islet,  I  saw  a  boundless  extent  of  fresh 
water   sea   toward   the   north,   east   and 
south,  while  toward  the  west  and  south- 
west there  was  a  magnificent  extent  of 
hitherto  vmexplored  territory.       I  could 
not   help  but  admire  the   scene,   and   I 
seemed  to  see  as  in  a  vision  what  would 
happen  in  the  days  to  come.     I  seemed 
to  see  steamers  trailing  their  dark  smoke 
over  the  gray  waters  of  the  bay,  loaded 
with  passengers  and  natives  about  to  ex- 
change and   barter  at   some  well-estab- 
lished port,  and  the  natives  of  Uganda, 
instead  of  looking  with  contempt  upon 
the  wild,  savage  Usukuma  at  the  south, 
willingly  coming  down  to  exchange  their 
coffees  for  the  cattle  of  Usukuma,  and 
shaking  hands  in  all  friendship  with  the 
natives  of  the  east  coast  making  blood- 
brotherhood  with  the  natives  of  the  west 
coast ;  I  seemed  to  hear  church  bells  ring- 
ing at  a  great  distance  away ;  and  I  hoped 
and   prayed   that   some   day   that   vision 
might  be  realized.     Twenty-seven  years 
have  passed,  and  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  real- 
ization of  that  vision.       In   those   days 
Mtesa,  of  Uganda,  impaled  his  victims 
and  clubbed  his  women  to  death  upon  the 
slightest  provocation  ;  the  slingers  of  the 
islands  stood  ready  to  welcome  the  way- 
farer  or   the   traveler   with   showers   of 
stones,    and    along    all    the    shores    de- 
scribed by  Commander  Whitehouse  there 
was  a  group  here  and  there,  or  an  army 
at  another  place  doing  all  the  tricks  com- 
mon to  barbarous  people,  and  sighing  and 
thirsting   for   blood.      Those   days   have 
passed  by.     The  missionaries  have  been 
laboring    since    1877    in    Uganda,   and 


as  the  result  of  their  labofs  can  show 
ninety  thousand  Christian  people.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty  churches  have  been 
established  there,  and  there  are  many 
thousands  of  children  at  school.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  man  at  Mengo  saying  there  were  five 
hundred  children  in  the  Mengo  school 
every  day.  The  converts  of  Uganda  are 
now  actually  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
distant  lands  of  the  west.  Toro  has  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  Gospel.  Uson- 
gora,  which  was  a  wild  and  devastated 
country  only  twelve  years  ago,  now  wel- 
comes the  white  traders  ;  at  Kavalli,  where 
I  rested  some  months,  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  take  a  strong  interest  in  the 
white  man's  religion. 

Such  has  been  the  change  wrought' in 
twenty-seven  years.  Tho  it  has  been 
slow  work,  tho  missionaries  have  often 
felt  depressed,  broken-hearted  and  dis- 
pirited, suffered  persecution  and  been  ex- 
pelled from  Uganda,  tho  the  native  con- 
verts have  suffered  torture  and  death, 
still  the  missionaries  have  persevered,  and 
in  the  end  they  have  received  their  reward. 
They  now  know  that  the  terminus  of  the 
great  railway  is  built  on  the  very  shore  of 
the  lake,  while  one  steamer,  the  "  Wil- 
liam Mackinnon,"  is  daily  trafficking  be- 
tween Port  Florence  on  the  east  and  En- 
tebbe on  the  northwest.  She  is  but  the 
precursor  of  a  fleet  of  such  steamers. 

In  1880,  1881  and  1882  I  carried  three 
small  steamers  on  to  the  Upper  Congo; 
to-day  there  are  eighty,  with  a  tonnage 
of  about  10,000  tons.  To-day  there  is 
only  one  steamer  of  seventy-five  feet  in 
length  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  ten 
years  hence  there  will  very  likely  be  fif- 
ty, in  twelve  years  100,  in  fifty  years  200, 
and  that  is  the  way  civilization  will  go  on 
spreading  out  and  stirring  the  dark  peo- 
ples to  activity. 

There  are  two  main  motives  for  which 
the  British  nation  voted  the  money  for 
the  construction  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 
The  first  is  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  second  was  to  effect  an  un- 
interrupted and  speedy  communication 
between  the  sea  and  what  is  called  the 
"  Pearl  of  Africa,"  and  to-day  those  two 
objects  have  been  accomplished.  The 
slave  trader  cannot  now  be  found  in  those 
regions,  otherwise  the  very  sight  of  a 
white  man  would  be  fatal  to  him,  while 
as  for  the  uninterrupted  and  speedy  com- 
munication, it  only  now  requires  two  and 
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a  half  days  to  reach  Uganda  from  the  sea, 
whereas  it  previously  occupied  months. 
Speke  took  nine  months  to  reach  Ugan- 
da ;  it  took  me  eight ;  but  two  or  three 
years  ago  it  took  the  missionaries  gen- 
erally six  months.  One  brave  and  ener- 
getic traveler  takes  three  months.  Now 
it  can  be  done  in  two  and  a  half  days. 

If  the  lake  region  has  advanced  so 
marvelously  as  it  has  done  during  the 
slow  period,  when  the  laden  porters  car- 
ried the  loads  of  the  missionary,  the 
sugar  chest  of  the  trader,  and  the  weights 
of  the  steamer  up  to  Uganda,  what  will 
be  its  rate  of  progress  now  that  Uganda 
is  brought  within  two  and  a  half  days 


of  the  sea?  While  congratulating  our- 
selves on  what  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  we 
should  remember  gratefully  the  services 
of  the  missionaries,  and  also  of  those 
wise  men,  who,  like  Sir  Gerard  Portal, 
emphasized  over  and  over  again  to  the 
Government  the  need  of  the  Great  Ugan- 
da Railway  to  redeem  the  land.  We 
must  also  recollect  the  sagacious  admin- 
istrators who  have  been  sent  to  Uganda, 
who,  by  their  tolerance  and  tact,  have 
taught  the  natives  wherever  they  go  that 
the  advent  of  the  Englishman  was  a  bless- 
ing to  them. 

London,  England. 


A    Clergyman's    Mail    Box 

By  a  City  Clergyman 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  serves  one  of  our  largest  city  churches.  He  wrote  the  contribution  we 
printed  some  weeks  ago  entitled  "  A  Clergyman's  Callers."  For  obvious  reasons  his  name  is  withheld.  We  vouch  for 
that,  however,  which  he  vouches  for,  namely— the  authenticity  of  every  statement  made  and  the  genuineness  of 
every  letter  herein  printed. — Editor.] 


BESIDES  the  calls  made  on  him  be- 
tween Sundays  by  strangers  upon 
strange  errands,  there  is  one 
other  source  of  amusement  to  the  aver- 
age clergyman  almost  wholly  unknown 
to  the  average  laymen — that  is,  the  queer 
letters  he  receives  from  queer  persons 
and  upon  still  more  queer  subjects.  I 
have  kept  a  scrapbook  during  the  past 
ytar  and  in  it  I  have  entered  those  which 
wore  my  share  of  these.  There  have 
been  about  four  hundred  of  them.  I  have 
cataloged  them  under  twelve  separate 
heads,  and  some  idea  of  each  group  may 
be  had  from  the  following  dozen  sam- 
ples. 

Needless  to  say  these  four  hundred 
do  not  include  letters  from  members  of 
my  congregation  nor  from  any  of  my 
friends,  nor  yet  again  those  written  by 
earnest-minded  strangers  upon  matters 
purely  personal ;  to  publish  such  would 
be  a  breach  of  confidence  unpardonable. 
They  were  all  from  strangers — persons 
whom  I  never  either  knew  or  saw  or 
heard  of,  and  no  one  of  them  has  been 
answered. 

About  half  of  them  were  anonymous, 
the  others  were  signed  with  a  name  and 
address.  ()f  the  first — that  is,  the 
an()n}nK)us   ones,   half   were    from   per- 


sons in  the  city,  even  from  occasional 
attendants  at  our  services ;  the  balance 
were  from  here  and  there  and  every- 
where. Of  the  other  general  class — that 
is,  the  signed  ones — about  one  hundred 
were  likewise  from  persons  living  near; 
the  other  hundred  came  from  all  over 
the  earth. 

I.  Of  the  great  "  anonymous  "  class, 
naturally  the  first  sub-class — first  because 
most  commonplace — are  notes  of  criti- 
cism and  complaint.  In  looking  through 
this  portion  of  my  book  I  count  twenty- 
three  of  these.  Some  are  terrible  mis- 
sives, all  are  written  in  a  formal  manner, 
many  in  the  third  person,  and  all  of  them 
are  unsigned ;  for,  alas,  there  is  none  so 
cowardly  as  the  congregational  bully. 

One  calls  attention  to  the  weak  voice 
of  my  assistant,  another  to  the  loud  tone 
of  the  organ,  and  another  to  supposed 
flirtations  going  on  behind  the  choir 
screen.  One  calls  attention  to  my  own 
voice  and  tells  me  of  a  school  where  I 
might  have  it  trained  ;  another  points  out 
a  word  mispronounced  last  Sunday  in  a 
quoting  from  Shakespeare,  while  a  sixth 
bids  me  look  up  a  certain  text  and 
next  time  use  the  Authorized  instead  of 
the  Revised  version.  One  complains 
that  I  choose  hymns  that  the  congrega- 
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tion  cannot  sing;  another  that  the 
(same?)  hymns  are  so  simple  that  the 
choir  have  no  chance  to  show  their  skill. 
One  letter  sets  forth  that  some  one  has 
been  to  church  three  (  !)  times  inside 
one  year  and  was  not  shown  a  seat.  The 
next  writer  complains  that  this  is  the 
fourteenth  church  he  has  entered  with- 
out having  any  one  speak  to  him.  I  won- 
der, by  the  way,  what  the  same  man's 
experience  would  be  on  board  an  ocean 
steamer.  The  others  practically  all  deal 
with  that  chiefest  of  all  the  devil's  in- 
struments, that  "  draft  "  near  the  church 
door. 

Rather,  all  but  one, — this  one : 

"  Can't  the   Reverend  see   what  was 

wrong  with  his  Christmas  sermon?  It  was 
this :  There  wasn't  any  more  religion  into 
it — tho  he  thought  he  did,  than  there 
was  poetry  in  the  Song  of  Solomon — tho  he 
thought  there  is.  People  expect  a  preacher  to 
preach  so  they  can  get  religion ;  that's  what 
they  hire  him  for  and  that's  why  they  chip  in 
to  pay  his  salary.  Give  them  a  preacher  that 
is  a  preacher  and  knows  texts  that  is  texts. 
That's  what's  the   matter, 

"  With   the,  "  Majority." 

"  New  York,  December  31st,  1900." 

2.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this  first  lot 
there  is  a  second,  the  tenderness  of  whose 
tone  offsets  the  rabid  tone  of  the  preced- 
ing ones.  They  are  full  of  phrases  form- 
ing laudatory  speeches  and  are  generally 
in  fine  feminine  handwriting.  The  au- 
thor of  the  first  tells  how  much  she  "  did 
profit  by  last  Sunday's  talk,"  "  talk  "  be- 
ing the  Gotham  for  sermon.  The  reason, 
she  goes  on  to  state,  is  that  "  I  never 
knew  before  why  my  geraniums  would 
not  grow ;  "  I  had  cited,  but  merely  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  practice  of  setting 
plants  out  in  the  sun.  The  last,  a  little 
note  bearing  the  scent  of  violets  in  sea- 
son, seems  by  far  too  frail  to  bear  the 
heavy  freight  of  its  contents,  those  con- 
tents being  the  consignment  of  regrets. 
The  writer  closes  on  the  sixth  page  with : 
"Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  not  been  married 
before  I  saw  you.  You  are  so  much 
nearer  my  ideal  than  John  is,  altho  I 
thought  he  was  and  now  he  isn't." 

Between  these  two  extremes  the 
themes  run  through  a  range  as  wide  as 
it  is  shallow.  Unlike  the  first  group, 
these  are  all  in  the  first  person,  and,  un- 
like them,  too.  they  are  all  well  written, 
correctly  spelled  and  finely  phrased. 

All  except  this  one : 


New  York,  January   15th,   1901. 


"  Rev. 

"  My  Dear  Sir: 
"  Please  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  sending 
you  this  little  sketch.  I  do  not  want  to  flatter 
you  nor  do  I  want  to  praise  myself,  but  some- 
thing tells  me  you  should  have  it.  I  am  a 
poet,  partly  '  born  '  and  partly  '  made.'  The 
only  credit  I  take  to  myself  is  that  I  have 
brought  my  art  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion by  acting  instanter  on  every  prompting 
of  the  nuise.  I  composed  these  verses  last 
Sunday  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  hymn-book 
while  the  ushers  passed  the  plates  at  the  close 
of  sermon : 

■'  The  Reverend  stopped  when  he  was 

done; 

He  had  preached  as  no  one  else  can. 
Strange  words  he  had  spoken  with  ease  one 
by  one, 

A  learned  and  eloquent  man. 

"  St.  Paul  was  a  genius,  St.  John  was  a  saint ; 

But  each  of  them  feared  for  his  sequel. 
If   they   were   here   now   they   would   never 
grow   faint. 

For  this  modern  man  is  their  equal. 
"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  A  True  Admirer." 
3.  Again,  in  point  of  contrast  to  this 
last  consignment  of  epistles  there  are 
those  containing  threats.  Of  course,  all 
public  men,  in  every  calling,  receive 
these ;  but  no  one  ever  takes  them  seri- 
ously. If  he  did  he  would  walk  in  a 
vain  shadow  and  disquiet  himself  in  vain, 
for  they  are  never  fulfilled.  In  counting 
the  list  of  these  I  find  I  have  a  dozen. 
Most  of  the  authors  say  they  are  about 
to  do  some  silly  thing  or  other — gen- 
erally, leave  the  church.  Six  of  the 
twelve  discuss  some  point  of  "  ortho- 
doxy." Of  these  one  threatens  to  have 
me  tried  for  heresy  "  if  it  should  cost  a 
thousand  dollars."  One  very  curious 
thing  about  all  these  Defenders  of  the 
Faith  is  that,  in  every  case,  the  writer 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  assure  me  that  I 
have  done  him  no  harm  and  that  his 
faith  is  safe  enough.  "  But.  then,  there's 
Mr.  So  and  So.  I  am  afraid  for  them." 
One  woman  wants  a  flat  answer  of  yes 
or  no  to  the  question.  Do  I  believe  in 
the  Atonement?  She  suggests  that  I 
make  the  statement  among  my  usual  an- 
nouncements before  sermon,  and  con- 
tinues, "  If  you  don't,  I  will  never  enter 
the  church  door  again."  One  man  will 
stab  me  if  I  espouse  a  certain  cause ;  an- 
other is  about  to  shoot  me  if  I  do  not 
do  so.     But  last  of  all  comes  tin's : 
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"  Rev.  — 

"  Dear  Sir: 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  remember  me ;  but  I 
do.  I  am  the  actor  who  was  out  of  work 
and  whom  you  helped  three  times  when  I  asked 
you  for  aid  for  two  years.  You  finally  got 
tired  and  said  one  day,  '  Why  don't  you  get 
a  job,  even  digging  the  tunnel,  and  earn  your 
living  with  a  pick  and  shovel?' 

■'  I  vowed  revenge  and  started  to  invent 
an  infernal  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  shovel 
that  would  blow  you  up  when  you  were 
shoveling  snow  from  your  own  pavement. 
Thank  God,  before  I  got  it  done  I  got  con- 
verted at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  one  night,  by  acci- 
dent. Now  I  have  joined  the  army.  This  is 
to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  and  to  tell  you  that 
you  need   not  live  in  terror  any  longer. 

"  Yours   in  "  Penitence." 

"  Governor's   Island,    N.   Y., 
"  September   19th,   1901." 

4.  Again,  there  are  persons  who  have 
information  to  offer,  advice  to  proffer,  or 
comments  to  make.  Indeed,  this  group 
seems  largest  of  the  lot,  for  of  such  con- 
tributions in  my  scrapbook  I  count  more 
than  seventy.  Some  have  noted  my  text 
announced  beforehand  in  the  daily  press 
and  sent  material  to  aid  me  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  my  sermon — generally  in  the 
form  of  books  or  tracts  of  their  own 
writing.  Fact  is,  these  creations  have 
little  chance  of  being  circulated  other- 
wise. Such  essays,  books  and  pamphlets 
range  in  subject  from  a  "  popular  " 
translation  of  Omar  Khayyam  to  an  ar- 
ticle on  chiropody  by  an  "  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Cremation  Society  of 
Berlin." 

There  are  those,  too,  who  have  some 
hobby  in  the  line  of  exegesis ;  they  have 
discovered  the  real  meaning  of  sheol, 
baptisma,  ecclesia  or  "  the  unpardonable 
sin."  [n  many  cases  these  long  ex- 
pository statements  are  in  mimeograph, 
which  means  that  1  am  only  one  of  many 
to  whom  duplicate  copies  have  been 
mailed,  prol)ably  by  the  score. 

Then  there  are  those  who,  after  it  is 
over,  write  out  and  mail  to  me  synopses 
of  my  sermon.  Sometimes  this  is  well 
meant  and  denotes  appreciative  atten- 
tion ;  sometimes,  however,  it  denotes  a 
mean  desire  to  make  me  see  myself  as 
others  see  me.  I  have  never  quite  known 
how  to  classify  the  man  who  j)erpetrated 
this: 

"Text:  'lie  knew   what   was  in  man.' 
"Theme  (Presumably)  :  Getting  acquainted. 


"Outline:   i.  How   roses  grow. 

"  2.  Platonic  friendship. 
"  3.  Saladin  riding  a  horse. 

■'  4.  Czolgoz  was  executed. 

"Remarks:  Here    are    beautifully    blended 

four   subjects:  Man,    animals,   Jerusalem   and 
New  York." 

5.  Next  there  arc  writers  whose  pro- 
ductions take  the  form  of  essays  rather 
than  of  letters.  This  class  also  is  large, 
numbering  fifty.  Without  even  the 
briefest  introduction  to  set  forth  a  reason 
these  writers  plunge  into  deep  discus- 
sions of  most  abstract  questions,  which 
discussions  they  address  to  me.  These 
have  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  opin- 
ions on  the  silver  question,  capital  pun- 
ishment, wireless  telegraphy,  mental 
telepathy,  foreign  missions  and  Sunday 
saloons. 

These  letters  are  syml)olic  of  a  certain 
strange  temperament  and  illustrate  sev- 
eral rather  remarkable  facts.  One  is  the 
unbounded  self-conceit  with  which  peo- 
ple regard  their  own  views  as  valuable; 
another  is  the  number  of  people  who  are 
"  writing  a  book  ;  "  a  still  more  pathetic 
one  is  the  fact  that  so  many  people  suffer 
from  loneliness  to  the  point  where  they 
cry  out  for  opportimity  to  commune  even 
with  a  stranger,  while  still  another  is  the 
hold  that  current  religious  topics  have 
upon  most  unsuspected  minds. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  letters  bear 
within  themselves  hints  of  the  real  reason 
for  their  origin,  as,  for  instance,  the  re- 
mark of  one  writer  that  his  father 
"  would  certainly  have  carried  out  this 
course  of  study  to  completion  if  he  had 
not  died  before  his  time  in  an  insane 
asylum."  The  places,  too,  from  which 
these  letters  are  written  are  significant. 
Many  are  on  the  stamped  paper  of  hotels, 
it  being  a  favorite  practice  of  such  per- 
sons to  pass  nmch  time  loitering  thus  in 
public  corrid(M-s.  Others  arc  on  writing 
])aper  provided  in  public  halls,  free  read- 
ing rooms  and  city  libraries. 

Again,  the  frequent  use  of  the  letter- 
head paper  of  one  certain  class  of  busi- 
ness indicates  the  strange  effect  of  that 
same  sort  of  business  in  unbalancing  the 
mind — that  is,  the  daily  practice  of  cen- 
tering the  mind  all  day  on  petty  tasks 
of  arranging  statistics  and  figures.  This 
seems  to  leave  the  mind  a  blank  and  (luis 
allow  it  to  turn  in  upon  itself  and  to 
devour  itself.    One,  for  example,  is  from 
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the  man  who  compares  sheets  in  the  New 
York  Clearing  House ;  another  is  from  a 
clerk  in  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton, another  from  a  compiler  of  figures 
for  the  Chicago  Street  Directory,  and 
still  one  other  from  a  man  who  counts  all 
day  the  transfers  of  the  Glasgow  Tram- 
way Company. 

Among  all  the  projects  set  forth  in 
this  way  by  people  of  this  sort  there  is 
one  that  seems  to  be  a  favorite ;  it  is  the 
finding  of  homes  for  the  poor  of  the  city 
b>-  "  settling  "  them  here  and  there  and 
elsewhere.  One  man  would  have  them 
all  taken  far  West,  another  to  the  South, 
another  to  Alaska.  One  recommends 
the  building  of  a  very  high  sort  of  Tower 
of  Babel  hotel  in  each  city  for  the  free 
accommodation  of  that  city's  poor ;  since, 
as  he  argues,  "  there  is  no  direction  in 
which  building  space  is  so  cheap  as 
straight  up  and  down."  One  man  pre- 
dicts an  earthquake  in  the  year  1903 
which  will  lift  the  tenement  houses  of 
the  East  Side  and  scatter  them  over  Long 
Island,  leaving  them  at  regular  intervals, 
each  one  intact  in  the  center  of  an  acre 
of  ground,  this  latter  serving  for  a  gar- 
den patch.  But  as  containing  all  these 
elements  and  as  typical  of  many  others 
like  it,  let  the  following  example  speak 
for  itself: 

"  Tally   Sheet, 
"  Sub-Treasury, 
"  New  York  City. 
"Reverend  and  Dear  Sir: 

"  You  are  destined  to  be  famous,  for  I  will 
give  you  my  idea.  I  have  taken  a  liking  to 
you.  One  word  from  me  to  you.  One  word 
from  you  to  influential  friends.  One  word 
apiece  from  them  to  others.  Then  potential 
lucre  will  be  changed  to  charitable  energy 
and  this  will  wake  the  negroes  to  a  song  of 
praise. 

"  Who  am  I  ?  I  have  shaken  hands  with 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  No  matter. 
Land  is  the  money  of  Providence.  Therefore 
the  solution  of  the  '  Negro  Problem  '  is  Ex- 
port them  all  to  .Africa.  There  they  will  have 
land  to  live  on.  They  will  be  clothed  with 
sunshine.  They  will  be  fed  by  gravitation. 
Ergo.     Presto.     Negro. 

"  Yours,  "  A    Benefactor." 

6.  Last  of  all  these  classes  of  anony- 
mous notes  com.es  a  batch  best  labeled 
"  Testy."  In  tone  these  are  polemic,  in 
exi)ression  impertinent  and  in  number 
thcv  are  legion.  Some  contain  questions, 
but  allow  no  wav  to  answer  them.    Some 


challenge  me  to  state  my  views  on  this 
or  that  topic  and  name  some  church  pa- 
per as  the  chosen  medium  of  expression. 
One  Anabaptist  professes  perplexity  over 
the  phrase  "  went  down  into  the  water," 
and  dares  me  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the 
text.  One  asks  in  a  defiant  tone,  "  Where 
in  the  Bible  is  '  Parbar  westward  four 
at  the  causeway  and  two  at  Parbar ; '  I'll 
bet  fifty  dollars  you  don't  know."  An- 
other is  at  least  explicit  in  his  terms  of 
contract.  He  says :  "  I  will  be  in  church 
next  Sunday  and  will  have  a  dollar  to 
put  in  the  plate  if  you  will  preach  a  ser- 
mon on  the  text,  '  He  took  it  by  the 
tail.'  " 

II.  I.  Chief  among  the  second  gen- 
eral class — that  is,  the  letters  that  are 
signed,  is  a  large  bunch  of  circulars  and 
advertisements.  These,  of  course,  every 
one  receives ;  but  even  more  than  usual 
come  to  us,  for  two  reasons:  First,  we 
are  supposed  to  pay  more  courteous  at- 
tention to  our  correspondence ;  secondly, 
it  is  easier  to  get  our  names  and  ad- 
dresses, since  they  are  cataloged  in 
records,  calendars,  church  almanacs 
and  registers.  Perhaps  there  is  a  third 
also ;  we  are  expected  to  be  more  easily 
duped.  I  have  received  six  proposals 
within  the  past  year  from  as  many  lit- 
erary shops  ofifering  to  manufacture  at 
short  notice  and  to  order  sermons, 
articles,  addresses,  toasts,  speeches,  etc. 
I  have  been  asked  for  photographs  to 
appear  in  advertisements  for  three  kinds 
of  fountain  pens.  I  have  been  ofifered 
three  pounds  of  tooth  powder  upon  con- 
dition that  I  write  five  testimonials,  each 
one  a  best  one ;  while  one  brewer  ran 
the  risk  of  ofifering  to  place  free  in  my 
cellar  ten  gallons  of  malt  (?)  "upon 
approval."  Innumerable  small  invest- 
ment concerns  have  sent  propositions — 
always  with  the  word  "  small  "  in  italics. 
Publishing  houses  have  advertised  such 
tracts  and  books  as  "  Two  Thousand 
Thoughts  for  a  Quarter."'  "  Kegs  of 
Burned  Powder,"  "  Welcome  Aid  for 
Weary  Workers,"  and  "  Bunches  of 
Grass  for  Hungry  Sheep."  Certain  so- 
cieties clamor  for  statistics  of  "  Mem- 
bers," "  Conversions,"  and  what  not ; 
while  appeals  come  by  the  dozen  from 
religious  fanatics  for  money  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Theosophy.  Pedoso])hy,  Men- 
osophy,  etc..  or  to  build  churches  of 
Schwenkfeldians,     Soumaienians,     Wal- 
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(Icnstromians,  Winebrennerians  and 
Adonai  Shoniorians.  Last,  but  not  least, 
over-zealous  evangelists,  no  matter  what 
their  vagaries  may  be,  write  begging 
notes  to  ask  substantial  sympathy  from 
"  brothers  of  the  cloth." 
For  example,  how  is  this : 

"  Pedokah,    Im)., 
"July  i3tli,   1900. 
"  Dear  Brother  : 

You  liave  doubtless  heard  of  me  as  tlic 
Ex-Prize-Fighting-Propagator  of  Religion.  I 
am  the  author  of  various  literary  and  artistic 
devices  for  tlie  Arrest  of  the  Frivolous,  of 
which  I  send  you  samples.  They  sell  at  ten 
cents  a  package  and  may  be  used,  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways :     .     .     ." 

{ This  letter  was  accompanied  by  an 
imitation  pack  of  playing  cards,  a  set  of 
pasteboard  baggage-checks  and  a  lot  of 
counterfeit  street-car  transfers.) 

"For  instance:  You  are  making  a  call. 
While  waiting  alone  in  the  parlor  for  the  lady 
to  come  down  you  notice  a  pack  of  cards  on 
the  table.  Deftly  you  remove  the  Ace  of 
Hearts  and  slip  your  substitute  in  its  place. 
That  evening  a  frivolous  party  is  assembled 
at  that  table,  bent  alone  on  pleasure.  Her 
turn  has  come  to  play  and  all  unconsciously 
she  does  evangelistic  work  by  flashing  on  the 
board  a  card  on  which  there  is  inscribed  the 
text :  '  Create  in  me  a  new  heart,  O  God, 
.     .     .'   etc.,  etc." 

2.  Then  there  are  personal  appeals — 
begging  letters  pure  and  simple.  The 
envelopes  containing  these  are  usually 
inscribed  "  Personal,"  which  merely  in- 
sures their  being  passed  on  unopened  to 
my  assistant.  There  are  forty  of  them 
and  they  range  throughout  every  grade 
of  spelling,  phraseology  and  handwrit- 
ing. One  favorite  expression  of  the 
reason  for  asking  aid  is  the  statement, 
half  threat  and  half  appeal,  "  We  will 
soon  be  onto  the  city  if  you  don't." 
(Jne  man  protests,  by  way  of  urging  his 
appeal,  "  I  am  a  poor  man  with  an  honor- 
able record  and  three  children."  Sev- 
eral are  from  persons  begging  in  behalf 
of  other  people,  which  always  creates 
suspicion  that  some  one  is  meddling.  I 
learned  this  long  ago  by  running  down 
addresses,  only  to  find  the  persons  cited 
knew  nothing  of  the  appeal  and  were 
ofTended  at  having  their  afifairs  made 
])ublic.  Others  solicit  aid  for  institutions 
of  all  sorts,  private  asylums,  refuges 
for  inebriates  and  homes  for  drunk- 
ards, opium  and  morphine  fiends.     One 


is  from  a  lady  who  explains,  "  1  am 
a  school  teacher  and  have  to  raise  money 
by  parting  with  my  watch.  Can't  I  pawn 
it  to  you  instead  of  selling  it?  "  One  is 
from  a  young  German  living  in  a  board- 
ing house  who  asks  for  forty  dollars  to 
send  his  landlady's  daughter  to  Ham- 
l)urg  to  marry  a  man  to  whom  she  is 
engaged.  The  man,  it  seems,  is  too  poor 
to  come  over  and  get  her ;  the  girl  too 
poor  to  cross  to  him.  The  reason  for  this 
second  man's  appearing  in  the  case  is 
that  while  the  girl  loves  the  other  fellow, 
he  himself  loves  the  girl. 

The  places  from  which  individual  ap- 
peals come  are  as  interesting  as  various. 
I  have  them  from  all  sorts  of  private 
dwellings  and  boarding  houses  ;  ten  from 
hospitals,  seven  from  lodging  houses, 
three  from  Sing  Sing,  two  from  Black- 
well's  Island  and  one  from  the  Tombs. 

This  last  may  be  given  verbatim : 

"  Rev.  . 


"  Dear  Sir: 
"  Please  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  ad- 
dressing you  from  here.  I  am  in  jail  and 
trouble.  I  was  out  of  work  and  could  not 
get  any  other  way  and  the  whole  back  was 
out  of  mine  so  that's  why  I  stole  them  and 
came  to  get  arrested.  Now  I  have  repented 
but  it  was  not  my  fault  and  I  have  not  even 
the  pair  I  stole.  H  you  have  a  pair  you  can 
send  I  am  a  better  man  and  will  read  my  Bible 
and  put  something  in  the  collection  every 
Sunday  when  I  get  out  of  here  before  Christ- 
mas. I  will  never  forget  it  of  your  kindness 
if  you  can  help  me  out  in  the  pants  and  it 
will  be  the  means  of  me  not  going  down  and 
I   will  return  it  to  you. 

"  I  remain  vours, 


"Cell    No.   . 

"  Tombs   Prison, 
"  New  York,  December  12th,  1900." 

3.  But  there  is  another  whole  cla^ss  of 
begging  letters  slightly  diflferent  from 
the  foregoing.  They  come  not  from 
those  who  are  of  lowly  origin,  who  are 
stupid  and  illiterate  and  whose  plea  is  a 
pitiful  cry,  but  from  those  who  have  or 
claim  to  have  been  "  up  in  the  world." 
and  now  for  some  reason  are  as  far  dowt: 
in  it.  Of  these  there  are  three  general 
types.  The  first  is  the  lone  foreigner,  far 
from  home,  who  has  ranked  in  a  high 
social  grade  abroad,  which  he  cannot  at- 
tain to  here  and  for  (he  life  of  him  he 
cannot  see  the  reason.  Of  these,  young, 
stranded  Englishmen  are  by  far  the  most 
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helpless — largely  because  they  are  so  in- 
adaptable  ;  if  they  cannot  find  work  to 
their  hand  of  the  kind  that  they  "  have 
always  done  "  they  cannot  turn  their 
hand  to  fit  the  kind  of  work  that  they 
can  find.  Another  type  is  the  strayed 
member  of  one  of  those  "  wealthy  South- 
ern families  before  the  war."  These 
also  are  utterly  helpless  ;  not  because  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  do  anything,  but 
because  that  there  is  nothing  they  can 
do.  Lastly,  there  are  descendants  of  one 
of  those  "  old  families  of  New  York." 
Well,  if  they  are,  then  those  families — 
like  the  F.  F.  Vs. — are  lucky  in  being, 
as  they  are  reputed  to  be,  "  well  under 
the  ground."  All  of  the  confreres  of  all 
of  these  types  live  on  and  on,  and  as  they 
live  drop  down  and  down  until  they 
grow  discouraged,  then  disgruntled,  then 
complaining  and  contentious.  They  con- 
coct a  grievance  against  all  the  world 
and  then  for  some  strange  reason  they 
sit  down  and  write  some  stranger  all 
about  it. 

Of  these  epistles  I  have  twenty-four. 
They  are  all  well  phrased.  Each  is  of 
great  length  and  each  is  as  illogical  as 
rhetorical.  The  first  that  my  hand  falls 
on  is  signed  Edward  Henry  Somebody 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  writer's 
"  father  was  related  to  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk,  mother   to   the   Earl   of   Warwick, 

the    family   crest   is   "      I    feel    like 

parodying  scripture  in  reply  and  saying, 
■'  Yes,  yes ;  Edward  I  know  and  Henry 
T  know ;  but  who  are  youf  "  The  second 
is  from  a  German  doctor,  who  tells  me 
with  the  greatest  naivete  that  he  came 
to  New  York  two  years  ago,  a  graduate 
from  some  great  university,  bearing  a 
string  of  degrees  as  long  as  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  opened  an  office  and  "  sat 
down  and  waited,"  but  he  has  "  not  vet 
had  one  single  patient  still."  Incident- 
ally his  rent  is  due ;  can  I  help  him  to 
pay  it?  Another  is  from  the  son  of  that 
Southern  family.  He  says :  "  I  hope  you 
can  help  me.  I  am  forty-three  years  old. 
I  have  always  been  a  good  boy.  We 
came  from  Virginia  in  '69.  Pa' died  in 
'76.  Ma  died  in  '87.  I  am  an  orphan 
and  1  don't  know  what  to  do."  Lastly 
comes  the  old  New  York  familv  one. 
This  time  it  is  a  daughter.  The  note 
proceeds  with  charming  femim'ne  irrele- 
vancy without  coming  to  anything  that 
looks  like  a  point  and  closes  with :  "  If 


you  cannot  help  me  there  is  no  harm 
done."  This  after  half  an  hour  has  been 
consumed  in  deciphering  ten  pages  of 
illegible  handwriting. 

4.  Next  is  a  bunch  of  notes  of  which 
the  writers'  mental  state  may  properly 
be  expressed  by  the  word  perplexed. 
Naturally  the  number  of  these  that  may 
be  put  on  exhibition  is  small,  because 
to  expose  such  queries  to  the  gaze 
of  others  than  those  to  whom  they  have 
been  addressed  would  be  vulgar.  The 
most  pitiful  thing  is  to  note  the  weight 
such  persons  give  to  the  opinion  of  a 
clergyman  per  se ;  yet  every  one  has 
heard  remarks  beginning  "  I  once  heard 
a  preacher  say  .  .  ."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  way  they  quote  to  me  the 
saying  of  some  layman,  set  this  off  in 
contrast  to  the  saying  of  another  layman 
and  then  call  on  me  for  a  decision.  I 
suppose  that  if  I  gave  it  they  would  quote 
my  statement  with  the  same  assurance 
that  still  others  say :  "  It  must  be  true ;  I 
saw  it  in  the  paper." 

Furthermore  it  is  embarrassing  to 
note,  not  only  the  supreme  confidence 
such  people  have  in  our  wisdom,  but  also 
that  in  our  ability  to  do  anything.  Most 
unreservedly  they  throw  their  troubles, 
errors  and  perplexities  on  us  and  leave 
them  there.  For  instance :  One  woman 
wanted  my  advice  as  to  whether  she 
should  get  married  or  learn  stenography. 
One  has  opened  a  boarding-school  and 
calls  on  me  to  send  her  seven  pupils. 
Another  is  a  governess  out  of  a  job  and 
waits  to  have  me  recommend  her  to  some 
family.  Another  is  perplexed  about  the 
code  of  manners  in  Podonk  society,  and 
still  one  other,  a  high  school  girl  in  Illi- 
nois, wants  me  to  tell  her  whether  or 
not  she  "  ought  to  believe  in  evolution." 
It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  such  persons 
watching  for  their  mail  man  day  after 
day  waiting  in  vain  to  have  the  answers 
to  inquiries  delivered  and  their  doubts 
resolved  to  order,  by  the  postman  ;  yet 
such  may  be  the  case. 

5.  .Another  lot  are  letters  from  per- 
sons zi'ith  a  mission.  Alas,  how  true  it 
is  that  "  Many  are  called  but  few  are 
chosen."  and  how  much  more  true  it  is 
that  still  more  only  think  that  they  are 
called  !  The  way  in  which  these  persons 
claim  association  with  the  clergy  is  em- 
barrassing :  for  it  is  the  birthright  of  all 
people  who  are  queer  to  call  us  "  Broth- 
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ers."  Indeed,  these  very  notes  suggest 
the  fact  that  the  Hne  of  demarkation  be- 
tween sentiment  and  superstition,  be- 
tween faith  and  foohshness,  between  san- 
ity and  insanity  is  not  by  any  means  a 
sharply  drawn  one. 

These  persons,  then,  all  think  that  they 
are  "  called ;  "  but  called,  alas  !  sometimes 
to  do  the  wrong  thing.  For  example,  one 
man  mailed  me  a  list  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  fifteen  persons  he  believed  it 
was  his  duty  to  assassinate.  Called,  too, 
in  spite  of  opinions  of  friends  to  the  con- 
trary ;  as,  for  example,  the  man  who  wrote 
me  from  an  insane  institution,  asking  me 
to  use  my  intiuence  to  have  him  released, 
explaining  that  it  was  "  all  a  mistake  " 
.  .  .  "  merely  a  question  of  majori- 
ties." .  .  .  "I  thought,"  he  went  on, 
"that  every  one  else  was  crazy;  they 
thought  that  I  was  crazy  and  so  they  out- 
voted me."  Or,  again,  called  to  do  cu- 
rious things ;  as,  for  example,  the  man 
who  assured  me  that  his  life  mission  was 
to  invent  a  mechanical  typewriter  which 
would  spell  automatically.  Or,  still 
again,  called  to  do  the  impossible ;  for  I 
have  heard  not  only  from  those  who  have 
gone  daft  over  perpetual  motion,  the 
elixir  of  life  and  squaring  the  circle,  but 
from  one  poor,  deluded  mortal  who  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  had  invented  a  ma- 
chine which,  by  the  blending  of  primary 
colors,  sifted  through  a  chromatic  scale, 
would  keep  church  choirs  from  quarrel- 
ing. 

6.  Last  of  all  are  those  who  write  re- 
questing me  to  do  some  errand  for  them. 
Such  requests  are  embarrassing,  and  the 
embarrassment  is  twofold;  first,  because 
of  the  supreme  confidence  presumed  that 
a  city  clergyman  is  omnipotent ;  second- 
ly, because  of  the  assumption  that  he  has 
nothing  else  to  do  and  therefore  can  be 
omnipresent.  For  instance :  Mr.  E. 
Pluribus  Unum  was  sure  that  he  had 
fallen  heir  to  a  fortune  from  a  great  es- 


tate in  litigation  "  on  the  other  side,'*  and, 
hearing  that  I  was  about  to  go  abroad, 
asked  me  to  look  into  the  matter  for  him. 
One  man  wrote  me  to  say  that  he  had 
staked  a  wager  with  a  neighbor  on  the 
number  of  times  that  profanity  was  used 
by  Shakespeare,  and  asked  me  to  settle 
the  bet  by  counting  the  times  in  order  to 
corroborate  his  count.  Another  wanted 
me  to  make  a  trip  to  Washington  and 
speak  a  word  in  his  behalf  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.  A  school  girl  from 
Detroit  wrote  on  to  ask  me  to  outline  a 
course  of  reading  for  her  in  the  latest 
Chinese   (  !)   metaphysics. 

But    of    all    of    these    the    climax    is 
reached  in  the  following: 

'• P.   O., 

Co., 


"  West   Virginia. 

"  Rev.  . 

"  Dear  Sir  : 
"  I  have  seen  your  name  in  the  papers.  The 
women  of  our  church  are  planning  to  sur- 
prise our  pastor's  birthday  and  get  him  a 
skull  cap.  (He  is  bald-headed  and  has  none.) 
We  have  circulars  from  a  store  on  Broadway 
St.,  N.  Y.,  of  two  kinds.  One  is  $2.25,  silk 
lined ;  the  other  is  $2.00,  not  lined  at  all. 
Which  do  you  think  would  be  best?  I  inclose 
the  address  of  the  store  and  a  stamp.  Please 
go  and  look  at  them  and  then  you  will  know. 
I  think  the  quarter  extra  one  is  most  worth 
the  money,  but  they  think  not  and  want  a 
preacher's  judgment,  as  preachers  mostly  wear 
them.  Maybe  you  know  already  how  queer 
women  are.  "  Your   friend, 


"  P.  S. — Is  there  any  young  girl  in  your 
congregation  handy  and  willing  to  work, 
whose  parents  are  dead,  and  would  like,  to 
hire  out  with  a  Christian  family  in  the  coun- 
try. I  know  the  city  must  be  full  of  them. 
We  would  pay  her  $4.00  a  month  and  find  her. 
I  ask  because  my  wife  will  need  a  girl  next 
summer  anyway,  and  maybe  you  can  do  a 
good  girl  and  us  a  favor  at  the  same  time. 

"  N.    B. — A   letter   to    above   address    is   all 
right.     We  send  in  for  mail  twice  a  week." 
Nhw  York  City. 


Since    Winter    Died 

By  Grace  Cartwright 


SINCE  Winter  died,  no  bard  is  come 
To  celebrate,  in  song,  his  worth  ; 
For  him  no  solemn  bell  is  rung; 
No  sign   of  mourning  dims  the  earlli. 


Instead,  a   reckless  pleasure  leaps 
Tiirough  field  and  forest,  wind  and  wave. 

Only  impulsive  April   weeps, 

And  scatters  flowers  above  his  grave. 

Fater.son,  N.  J. 


The    Chinaman    in    America, 


By  Ng  Poon  Chew 

[Mr.  Kg  Poon  Chew  is  managing  editor  ol  Chuttg^  Sat  Yat  Po,  the  Chinese  daily  newspaper  of  San  Franciscc. 
He  might  be  called  an  Americanized  Chinaman,  as  he  has  been  in  this  country  twenty-one  years  and  has  made  a  study 
of  the  Chinese  question  both  in  his  capacity  as  a  journalist  and  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Chinese  ChUrch  at  Los  Angeles-.— Editor.] 


1FEEL  some  hesitation  in  approach- 
ing the  subject  of  American  legis- 
lation relative  to  the  Chinese,  for 
the  reason  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
strong  feeling  that  exists  throughout 
the  United  States  relative  to  it.  I  am 
also  open  to  criticism  from  the  fact  that 
I  am  of  Chinese  birth.  But  if  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  were 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  immigration  from  the 
Empire,  I  believe  that  much  of  the 
groundless  prejudice  that  exists  would 
be  removed. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  advanced 
in    favor   of   continuing    the    Exclusion 
Law,  as  it  is  termed,  is  that  it  prevents 
this    country   from   being   overrun   with 
our  race.     The   inference  is  made   that 
with  the  law  removed  they  would  come 
across  the  ocean  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, including  all  classes,  criminal  and 
otherwise.     That  is  not  true,  as  any  one 
who  is   familiar  with   the  conditions  of 
Chinese    immigration    will    admit.       In 
spite  of  the  length  of  time  which   has 
elapsed  since  our  people  began  coming 
to  the  United  States  in  any  number,  there 
are  but  40,000  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to- 
day, of  which  18,000  are  located  in  San 
Francisco  and  30,000  in   California.     I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  less  than  100,000 
Chinese  are  at  present  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United   States.     Compared 
with  .the  population  of  other  foreigners, 
such  as  Italians,  Bohemians,  Poles  and 
natives  of  Northern  Europe,  their  num- 
ber is  really  insignificant.     This  fact    I 
believe   any  reasonable  person   will   ad- 
mit. They  have  been  compelled  by  popu- 
lar feeling  to  live  in  colonies  or  clusters 
and   to  work  in  the   same   way,  conse- 
quently  their  movements   become   more 
conspicuous    and    receive    more    general 
notice   in   the  newspapers   than    if   they 
were  scattered  here  and  there.     If  the 
law  is  not  re-enacted   I  do  not  believe 
the  total  immigration  from  China  would 


amount  to  over   15,000  yearly.     I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  classes  who  migrate  to  the 
United  States.     In  the  first  place,  prac- 
tically all  come  from  South  China  and 
from  a  comparatively  limited  territory. 
The  Northern  Chinese  could  not  be  in- 
duced   to    leave  their  country.      Those 
from  South  China  are  principally  farm- 
ers, for  the  residents  of  the  towns  and 
cities  are  as  loath  to  leave  as  the  resi- 
dent of  one  of  your  cities  is  to  go  into 
the  rural  district.    This  is  because  those 
in  the  cities  have  some  trade  or  other 
vocation  which  they  are  not  certain  that 
they  can   follow   in   the   United    States. 
The  principal  inducement  to  the  Chinese 
to  come  to  America  is  that  land  is  cheap 
and  they  can  find  a  market  for  what  they 
raise  from  it.     Consequently,  as  I  have 
said,  the   farming  class    form   the   bulk 
of  the  emigrants  from  the  Empire.    An- 
other reason  which  will  limit  the  move- 
ment in   spite  of  any  legislation   is  the 
question  of  money.     I   know   that   very 
low  rates  of  fare  are  made  by  steamship 
companies   having  lines  across   the   Pa- 
cific, but  even  the  few  dollars  required 
to  come  to  California  may  mean  a  year's 
earnings  to  the  Chinaman,  for  a  dollar 
in   American  money   represents  a  large 
sum  to  him.     He  is  naturally  frugal  and 
thrifty  and  puts  a  greater  valuation  on 
his   savings  than   possibly   the   descend- 
ant of  any  other  nationality.     For  this 
reason  he  is  more  content  to  remain  at 
home  than  those  of  the  European  races, 
especially  if  he  has  a  family. 

Another  reason  which  would  limit  the 
movement  is  that  the  Chinaman  in  the 
States  has  very  little  of  the  enjoyment 
or  recreation  provided  for  him  in  his 
own  country.  But  very  few  in  Califor- 
nia have  their  wives  with  them,  and  only 
a  small  proportion  are  married.  The 
Chinese  are  fond  of  their  home  and  home 
life,  no  matter  what  their  enemies  may 
say,  and  the  poorer  classes  who  migrate 
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for  the  purpose  of  bettering"  themselves 
find  it  difficuU  enough  to  provide  money 
for  transportation  for  themselves,  say- 
ing nothing  about  the  cost  for  their 
wives  and  children.  I  admit  that  a  large 
proportion  come  to  the  United  States 
and  after  accumulating  a  thousand  dol- 
lars or  so  return  across  tfie  Pacific  to 
remain.  This  is  because  they  really  have 
no  home  here.  The  feeling  against  them 
is  so  widespread  and  intense  that  they 
are  not  encouraged  to  remain,  and  as  to 
the  idea  that  they  would  swarm  over 
the  country,  as  has  been  feared,  and 
drive  the  laboring  classes  out  of  em- 
ployment, it  is  preposterous.  As  skilled 
laborers  they  could  never  have  any  seri- 
ous efifect  on  the  labor  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  As  yet  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery is  very  limited  in  China  and  so 
many  vocations  represent  merely  hand 
labor  that  they  simply  cannot  go  into  the 
mills  and  factories  and  handle  the  ma- 
chinery any  more  than  the  American 
apprentice  at  the  beginning  of  his  train- 
ing. It  is  useless  for  them  to  attempt  to 
do  the  work  by  hand,  as  in  their  own 
country,  for  it  would  require  too  much 
time  and  be  so  expensive  that  they  could 
not  possibly  compete  with  Americans. 
Really  the  farmers  are  the  only  ones 
who  might  threaten  any  branch  of  labor 
in  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  make 
good  farmers.  They  understand  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  how  to  plant  and  fer- 
tilize properly,  and  are  especially  suc- 
cessful in  raising  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  themselves  and  in  work  for  others. 
In  California  there  are  several  co- 
operative companies  who  own  quite  large 
tracts  of  land.  These  companies  have 
been  very  successful  in  finding  a  market 
for  their  vegetables  and  other  products 
in  the  Coast  cities.  Chinese  laborers 
have  been  found  very  desirable  in  the 
orchards  and  vineyards,  as  they  are  quick 
and  become  ex])ert  in  trimming  trees 
and  picking  fruit,  and  are  obedient  and 
faithful.  T  admit  that  they  are  willing 
to  work  for  very  low  wages,  but  there 
is  really  not  enough  inducement,  even 
for  the  farming  element,  to  come  in  such 
hordes  as  some  people  seem  to  imagine, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given,  the  prejudice  against  them 
is  well  known  to  those  at  home  through 
letters  and  articles  in  the  Chinese  news- 
papers, which  have  done  much  more  to 


create  a  feeling  that  America  is  not  de- 
sirable as  a  place  of  residence. 

One  of  the  mistaken  ideas  which 
Americans  have  relative  to  my  people 
is  that  they  have  brought  into  the  United 
States  vocations  which  they  naturally 
pursued  at  home,  such  as  laundry  work 
and  other  menial  duties.  I  can  positive- 
ly say  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Chinese  laundrymen  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  never  attempt- 
ed this  until  they  landed  on  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  If  not  farmers,  they  were 
trades  people  or  followed  some  other 
vocation  in  the  Empire  and  have  simply 
taken  up  the  laundry  work  because  they 
were  forced  to  do  it  to  gain  a  living, 
being  forced  from  other  employment,  ex- 
cept that  of  house  servants.  They  have 
become  experts  simply  because  obliged 
to  perfect  themselves  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  mechanical  laundries,  and 
not  from  any  knowledge  which  they 
gained  in  their  own  country. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  Western  States  they  settle 
in  clusters  or  colonies.  This  is  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  compelled  to  do  so. 
A  Chinaman  cannot  secure  a  residence 
outside  of  Chinatown,  in  San  Francisco, 
no  matter  how  much  he  may  ofifer  for  it. 
I  endeavored  to  obtain  a  home  nearer 
my  newspaper  office  in  San  Francisco, 
but  found  it  utterly  impossible  and  have 
always  been  compelled  to  live  in  the 
Chinese  quarters.  The  claim  has  been 
made  that  they  do  not  care  to  associate 
or  amalgamate  with  American  people. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them 
to  do  so,  whether  they  wished  to  or  not. 
Few  Chinamen  would  care  to  mingle 
with  the  lower  classes  of  Italians  and 
other  European  races,  for  the  reason 
that  a  self-respecting  Chinaman  holds 
himself  above  such  people,  not  in  na- 
tionality, but  in  morality.  If  they  were 
not  ostracized  by  Anglo-Saxons  and 
others  they  would  scatter  throughout  the 
country,  and  their  identity  as  Chinese 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  almost  lost 
owing  to  the  really  small  proportion  who 
live  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
1  believe  that  the  better  class  of  Chinese 
offer  no  objection  to  legislation  which 
would  reasonably  restrict  immigration. 
They  believe  that  the  law  at  present  is 
so  constituted  as  to  bar  not  only  immi- 
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gration  but  seriously  to  affect  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Em- 
pire, while  classes  of  Europeans  who  are 
very  undesirable  are  but  slightly  restrict- 
ed from  coming  to  these  shores.  They 
feel  that  the  United  States  has  been  too 
partial  to  the  Europeans.  If  Congress 
adopted  a  law  requiring  every  China- 
man who  came  to  the  United  States  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  and  present  a  certificate  of 
character,  I  believe  it  would  be  an  ample 
safeguard  against  any  possible  danger, 
and  I  am  sure  would  not  be  opposed 
by  our  people  or  the  Imperial  Govern- 
nient.  They  can  readily  acquire  the  lan- 
guage, as  plenty  of  opportunity  is  given 
to  study  it  in  South  China,  and  the  up- 
per classes,  especially  in  the  large  cities 
like  Hong  Kong,  speak  it  fluently.  With 
a  law  impartially  framed  much  induce- 
ment   would    be    offered    to    the    middle 


classes  to  come  to  the  United  States  and 
bring  their  families  with  them.  This 
would  do  much  to  remove  the  prejudice 
which  now  exists,  as  it  would  give  to 
Americans  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
home  life,  which  is  equal  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  to  that  of  Americans. 

I  take  it  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  are  desirous  of  main- 
taining the  friendly  relations  with  China 
that  have  existed  in  the  past,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
cans during  the  late  troubles  at  Peking. 
China  offers  a  vast  market  to  this  coun- 
try and  its  trade  has  already  been  culti- 
vated to  great  advantage,  but  much  de- 
pends upon  the  attitude  of  Congress.  If 
the  Chinese  believe  that  they  are  to  be 
unjustly  excluded  it  can  only  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  retaliate  by  increas- 
ing their  commerce  with  other  nations 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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By  W.  A.   P.  Martin,   D.D.,   LL.D. 

President  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Peking 


THE  first  change  that  I  shall  mention 
amounts  to  a   revolution    in     the 
state  and  prospects  of  our  univer- 
sity.     All   the   members   of  the   foreign 
faculty    (including  the   president)    have 
been  discharged  and  paid  off. 

The  occasion,  or,  rather,  provocation, 
for  this  startling  measure  was  their  per- 
sistence in  demanding  their  back  pay, 
extending  over  nearly  two  years.  It  was 
refused  by  the  new  Chancellor,  but  on 
their  appeal  to  the  Foreign  Office,  he  was 
ordered  to  pay  it,  and  as  a  bit  of  resent- 
ment resolved  to  rid  himself  of  such 
troublesome  guests.  A  more  rational 
motive  may  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
sult— viz.,  a  desire  to  economize  re- 
sources by  engaging  a  new  faculty  at 
cheaper  rates,  and  not  to  engage  them 
until  repairs  in  the  buildings  are  com- 
pleted some  half  a  year  hence.  To  me 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  as  it  fell  to 
me  to  open  the  university  three  vears 
ago,  I  cannot  have  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing it  reopened.  When  a  ship  is  stranded 
the  captain  thinks  of  notliing  but  getting 


her  off  the  rocks.  If  he  ever  sees  her 
afloat  and  under  full  sail,  he  cares  little 
who  may  succeed  him  in  the  command. 

This  affair  can  hardly  be  considered 
an  incident  of  good  omen.  Yet  the 
friends  of  China  ought  to  feel  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion is  making  headway.  A  system  of 
graded  schools  culminating  in  a  provin- 
cial university  has  been  ordered  to  be 
established  in  each  province  of  the  em- 
pire. The  old  style  examinations,  con- 
sisting largely  of  elegant  essays  and  son- 
nets, are  abolished  or  modified,  and  mod- 
ern science  and  modern  languages  take 
their  place.  Students  are  to  be  sent 
abroad  in  large  numbers,  and  especially 
are  the  sons  of  princes  and  nobles  required 
to  spend  .some  years  in  foreign  countries 
l)efore  entering  on  the  discharge  of  offi- 
cial duty  at  home.  Wu  Chang  Teze. 
Minister  Designate  to  England  (himself 
an  old  student  of  mine),  informs  me  that 
he  has  gathered  a  choice  class  of  thirty- 
two,  whom  he  expects  to  take  with  him 
in  the  coming  spring. 
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In  all  this  arc  we  not  reminded  of  the 
social  revolution  that  took  place  in  Japan 
about  forty  years  ago?  Simultaneously 
with  an  influx  of  new  ideas  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Shoguns  was  overthrown  and 
the  Mikado  restored  to  his  ancient  pow- 
er. He  entered  his  capital  with  a  war 
cry  of  "  Drive  out  the  foreigners,"  but 
he  was  not  long  in  finding  that  he  would 
have  to  come  to  terms  with  foreign  na- 
tions. So  China  along  with  her  zeal  for 
a  new  education  undoubtedly  combines 
a  burning  desire  to  drive  out  foreigners. 
But  when  she  has  carried  her  education 


a  little  further  will  not  she  also  learn 
that  it  is  her  best  policy  to  live  with  them 
on  terms  of  peace  and  amity  ?  It  is  not 
a  bad  sign  of  the  times  that  China  is 
beginning  openly  to  follow  the  example 
of  her  late  enemy,  Japan. 

In  the  meantime  the  graduates  of  mis- 
sion schools  are  much  in  demand.  While 
the  State  is  pushing  its  anti-foreign,  anti- 
Christian  school  system,  is  it  not  of  up- 
speakable  importance  that  mission 
schools  should  be  multiplied  so  that  the 
leaven  of  Divine  truth  may  be  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  this  corrupt  mass  ? 

Peking,  China. 


Newspaper    Humor 

By  W.   D.   Nesbit 


[The  author  of  the  following  article  is  the  professional  humorist,  "Josh    Wink"  whose  paragraphs  and  verse 
appear  in  the  Bal  imore  Anifrican  and  are  so  widely  copied  throughout  the  United  States.— Editor.] 


A  GOOD  joke  never  dies.  It  has  its 
long,  long  da}''  of  life,  and  then 
takes  a  rest.  But  it  is  soon  reincar- 
nated in  some  other  form,  and  reincar- 
nated again  and  again  until  the  end  of 
time.  This  gem  of  philosophy  is  in- 
duced by  the  fact  that  the  London  Times 
recently  reproduced  the  following  famil- 
iar bit  of  humor  from  its  issue  of  No- 
vember 23d,  1801 : 

"  A  milliner  advertises  that  she  will  not  be 
visited  on  foot,  and  assures  her  customers  that 
her  father  kept  his  own  coach.  This  is  very 
true — No.  305,  and  drove  it  also." 

Ah  !  On  reading  this  one  feels  like  ex- 
tending the  open  hand  of  friendship,  and 
saying:  "  Glad  to  see  you  back  again,  old 
fellow !  "  No  doubt,  away  back  in  the 
time  when  Babylon  was  at  her  heyday, 
the  primitive  form  of  this  joyful  sally 
was  chiseled  in  cuneiform  inscriptions 
upon  the  brickbat  periodicals  which  lent 
weight  to  the  literary  productions  of  that 
epoch.  In  the  business  of  writing  news- 
paper humor — for  it  is  a  business,  and  not 
a  recreation — it  is  not  wise  for  one  to  rec- 
ognize these  old  friends.  It  is  better  to 
lead  them  silently  into  the  house  of  his 
thoughts,  clothe  them  in  new  raiment, 
and  send  them  on  their  ways  rejoicing. 

The  writing  of  a  joke  is  an  easy  task. 
All  thnt  is  necessary  is  to  think  of  some- 
thing funnv,  aiul  tlu'n  set  it  down  l)cforc 


yoii  forget  it.  Nine  people  out  of  ten  can 
write  jokes.  The  tenth  man  has  heard 
them  all  before.  Nine  people  out  of  ten 
will  take  their  pens  in  hand,  arrange  the 
paper  neatly,  and  dash  off  some  little 
thing  about  the  mother-in-law,  the  goat, 
the  colored  man  who  loves  other  people's 
chickens,  the  Hebrew  and  his  fire  insur- 
ance, or  George  Washington  and  his 
hatchet.  It  was  these  five  jokes  that 
compelled  editors  to  use  printed  rejection 
slips.  The  temptation  to  go  ahead  and 
write  their  feelings  toward  the  authors 
forced  them  to  take  steps  to  avoid  violat- 
ing the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States  postal  regulations.  The  tenth 
man  might  write  a  joke  on  either  of  these 
ideas,  but  he  would  gloss  over  the  central 
thought  and  put  in  a  new  point. 

Another  thing  about  joke  writing  is 
that  real-life  repartee  is  never  as  funny 
in  print  as  it  is  in  conversation.  Often 
an  embryonic  Twain  or  Nye  will  over- 
hear something  at  a  social  gathering,  or 
in  his  place  of  business,  or  at  home,  which 
sounds  very  hilarious.  It  possesses  this 
humor  because  of  the  person  who  utters 
it ;  or  of  the  circumstances  attending  its 

utterance;    or    of    the    atmosphere 

That's  it.  The  atmosphere.  That  in- 
tangible something  which  forms  a  back- 
ground, setting  forth  effectively  the  scin- 
tillating brilliance  of  the  hon  mot.  But 
when  he  writes  it — and  he  generally  does 
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— he  omits  the  atmosphere  in  his  haste  to 
give  the  words,  and  it  is  as  flat  and  void 
of  fun  as  a  cold  buckwheat  cake. 

Now,  the  man  who  writes  jokes  puts  in 
all  this  atmosphere.  In  the  few  lines 
which  must  contain  his  burden  of  joy  he 
condenses  the  plot,  the  scenario,  the  tout 
ensemble,  the  business  and  the  third  act 
climax.  Presto!  A  joke!  Thus  we 
see  that  there  is  a  deep  psychological 
principle  underlying  the  manufacture  of 
humor. 

(I  did  not  realize  this  myself  until  I 
had  written  the  above  lines  on  my  trusty 
typewriter.) 

The  newspaper  joke  maker  is  an  insti- 
tution of  recent  growth,  and  he  has  made 
for  himself  a  permanent  home.  As  soon 
have  your  breakfast  without  a  duly  ad- 
vertised health  food  as  miss  the  funny 
column.  The  joke  writers  of  the  evening 
press  do  not  have  to  deal  in  as  pure  a 
brand  of  humor  as  their  fellows  of  the 
morning  editions.  The  breakfast  mind 
is  cynical.  It  is  bitter.  It  is  readier  to 
form  dislikes  than  that  which  graces  the 
evening  meal.  It  hoots  at  the  old  stand- 
bys  of  the  funny  column  and  demands 
something  new  seven  mornings  in  the 
week.  Happy  the  man  who  can  meet  the 
demand.  He  is  few  and  far  between,  if 
he  is  at  all.  Few  "  funny  men  "  care  to 
mar  their  matutinal  repasts  by  reading 
their  own  jokes.  Then  is  the  time  to  dis- 
cover the  weaknesses  of  the  work  of  their 
rivals. 

When,  in  one's  poor,  weak  way,  he  en- 
deavors to  spread  a  thin  coating  of  joy 
over  the  rough  surface  of  life,  it  is  well 
discreetly  to  avoid  the  mother-in-law  and 
the  church  social  oyster  as  a  means  to 
that  end.  Many  people  have  eaten  church 
social  oyster  soup  that  had  oysters  in  it, 
and  any  grandmother  will  tell  you  there 
is  nothing  funny  in  being  a  mother-in- 
law.  However,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  some 
material  that  is  popularly  considered  old. 
It  is  a  rather  safe  rule  to  drop  a  subject 
after  it  has  been  taken  up  as  a  stage  joke. 
Of  late,  however,  the  quality  of  stage  hu- 
mor has  improved,  because  so  many 
newspaper  men  have  been  writing  the 
librettos  and  comedies.  Who  writes  the 
vaudeville  jokes  is  a  dark  secret.  They 
possess  a  peculiar  style  of  humor  that 
baffles  classification. 

The  newspaper  humorist  is  not  the  ca- 
daverous, melancholy,  tobacco-stained 
misanthrope     of     popular     supposition. 


Quite  the  contrary.  When  you  see  a 
joke  writer  who  answers  that  description 
you  see  a  tyro.  He  is  like  an  actor  who 
relies  more  upon  his  make-up  than  upon 
his  lines.  The  real  jokewriter  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  bright-eyed,  progressive,  pleas- 
ant and  well  dressed.  There  is  money  in 
his  business,  and  he  knows  it.  There 
must  be.  There  is  so  little  gotten  out  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  teem  with  jokes  every  day,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  less 
than  a  dozen  newspaper  joke  writers  in 
this  country  who  seem  to  go  about  their 
work  as  if  they  realized  its  importance. 
For  it  is  important.  More  than  all  the 
reformers ;  more  than  all  the  political 
Moseses ;  more  than  all  the  literary  and 
dramatic  critics— more  than  all  these 
have  done,  have  the  humble  joke  writers 
done  to  point  out  the  foolishness,  the  in- 
consistency, the  danger,  the  senselessness 
of  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  The 
joke  writer  will  never  get  the  credit  for  it. 
He  will  go  on  and  on,  tho,  turning  on  the 
calcium  Hght  of  his  satire  and  sarcasm 
wherever  mankind  presents  a  foible,  se- 
rene in  the  consciousness  of  good  work 
well  done,  and  a  regular  pay  day. 

Humanity  has  the  newspaper  jokewrit- 
er to  thank  for  relief  from  the  once  nu- 
merous "  stolen  jewel  "  stories  of  the  ac- 
tresses who  yearned  for  publicity.  He 
was  quick  to  see  the  fun  of  the  trick,  and 
prompt  to  write  jokes  about  it. 

He  has  lifted  the  almanac  from  its  an- 
tediluvian style  of  humor  by  first  writing 
jokes  about  it,  and  then  writing  them  for 
it. 

He  has  punctured  the  pretensions  of 
gaseous  politicians,  and  nipped  demagogic 
schemes  in  the  bud. 

He  has  roused  henpecked  husbands  to 
a  realization  of  their  manhood. 

He  has  guided  the  new  woman  past 
the  shoals  of  silliness  by  his  flaunting  sig- 
nals of  sarcastic  glee. 

He  has  forced  the  patent  medicine  tes- 
timonials to  take  on  the  semblance  of 
probability. 

He  has  heated  the  street  cars — in  some 
cities — and  has  compelled  the  conductors 
to  be  more  polite. 

He  has  cured  the  country  cousin  of  the 
green  goods  habit,  and  has  led  him  to  that 
point  where  he  does  not  respond  to  the  in- 
vitation to  inspect  the  place  where  the 
river  caved  in. 

He  has  made  the  South  American  rev- 
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olutionist  fight,  and  has  forced  painless 
dentists  to  be  painless. 

He  has  caused  the  cowboy  to  cease 
shooting  up  the  town,  and  has  ridiculed 
begging  until  organized  charity  is  in  ex- 
istence. 

He  has  remodeled  the  restaurant  sys- 
tem of  the  country,  and  has  given  the 
world  a  new  form  of  boarding-house— 
pruneless  and  almost  hashless. 

He  has  frightened  fortune  hunting  for- 
eign noblemen  until  x-Vmericans  have  an 
occasional  opportunity  to  wed  an  heiress. 

He  has  driven  the  "  bright  child  "  from 
the  parlor,  and  the  "  Curfew-shall-not- 
ring-to-night  "  elocutionist  from  the  ros- 
trum. 

He  has  done  what  he  could  to  over- 
come the  bargain-hunting  propensity  of 
woman  ;  has  relieved  society  of  much  of 
its  folly  ;  has  lifted  golf  from  a  fad  to  a 
sport ;  has  made  the  Polar  explorers  do 
more  exploring  than  lecturing ;  has  soft- 
ened the  hue  of  the  "  yellow  journals ;  " 
has  made  historical  novels  less  hysterical ; 
has  forced  sensational  i^reachers  to  seek 
other  methods  of  advertising  theiUselves  ; 
has  ridiculed  Congressmen  until  it  takes 
more  than  a  high  forehead  and  a  Prince 
Albert  coat  to  constitute  a  statesman ; 
has  introduced  the  purse-proud  parvenu 
to  grammar  ;  has  resisted  all  efforts  of  ag- 
grieved mental  scientists  to  think  him 
out  of  his  business,  and  has  checked  the 
habit  of  shooting  guides  in  Maine.  He 
has  done  other  things.  The  list  of  his 
achievements  is  well-nigh  endless.  Pon- 
derous editorials  have  been  written,  and 


great  orators  have  thundered  against 
evils,  but  his  shaft  of  sarcasm  has  found 
the  \\eak  joint  in  the  armor  against 
which  astute  argument  was  merely 
wasted  air. 

The  United  States  joke  is  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  needs  no  diagram.  It  is  pun- 
gent, pithy  and  potent.  In  no  other 
country  are  comedies,  tragedies  and  ro- 
mances compressed  into  six  or  eight  lines 
of  space. 

And  one  thing  more  about  the  work  of 
the  newspaper  joke  writer:  Tt  must  be 
funny.  He  has  not  the  advantage  of  the 
stage  comedian  in  being  able  to  watch  his 
audience  to  see  "  how  it  is  going."  He 
may  not,  like  so  many  "  eminent  funmak- 
ers  "  fall  back  upon  a  profane  expression 
when  his  supply  of  humor  grows  small, 
or  fails  to  elicit  a  round  of  applause.  A 
swear  word  from  behind  the  footlights 
always  draws  a  laugh.  Always.  Would 
there  be  any  hilarity  in  it  if  it  were  served 
up  to  the  gentle  reader  in  his  favorite 
newspaper?     Not  any. 

Still,  joke  writing  is  an  art  that  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  altho  some  of  the  product 
may  be  in  its  dotage.  It  is  something  in 
life  to  make  people  laugh.  It  is  some- 
thing to  cause  the  chuckle  to  chase  the 
tear  from  the  cheek.  There  is  room  on 
the  thinnest  face  for  a  smile ;  there  is 
s]-)ace  in  the  hardest  heart  for  the  warmth 
of  merriment.  Grief  abides  with  us,  but 
joy  is  a  tenant  that  must  be  coaxed. 

One  would  not  care  who  made  the 
laws  of  a  country  if  he  might  write  its 
jokes,  and  have  a  monopoly  of  the  work. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The    Singer's    Art:    and    the    Singer's    Soul 

By  Madame  Johanna  Gadski 


HAVTL  you  ever  waited,  my  friends, 
in  the  box  or  in  the  orchestra  chair 
to  hear  a  human  voice  ?  The  over- 
ture has  reached  out  toward  you  melo- 
diously, and  has  attuned  you  to  the  de- 
lights that  are  to  come.  The  senses  all 
alert,  and  your  soul  waiting  in  your  ears 
— for  music  is  psychic  as  well  as  sensuous 
when  it  is  greatly  made — you  have  lis- 
tened for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  that 
was  given. 

And  when  the  voice  came,  has  your  in- 
tellect responded  to  its  ])recision ;  has 
y(nH-   memory   given    it    high   ])rccedence 


al)(jve  all  other  voices  you  have  heard  in- 
terpreting Verdi,  Wagner,  or  some  other 
master,  and  has  that  soul  of  yours  felt 
a  chill  as  if  some  one,  whose  tenderness 
you  looked  for,  proved  cold,  and  calm, 
and  shrewd,  and  calculating? 

If  you  have,  that  moment  was  the  mo- 
ment of  realization  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  trained  singer  and  the  true  ar- 
tist. 

There  is  a  deliciously  subtle  "  some- 
thing "  in  great  music,  grandly  rendered, 
which  goes  direct  to  the  heart  and  ele- 
\ates,  magnifies  and  ennobles  the  whole 
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being.  It  is  not  art,  tho  art  is  the  vehicle 
for  its  interpretation;  it  is  not  technic, 
tho  technic  is  the  mechanism  of  that  ve- 
hicle;  it  is  broader,  deeper  than  art  itself 
—it  is  the  singer's  soul. 

Imagine  yourself  in  front  of  the  dim. 
half-lit  stage.  The  violins  are  quavering 
tremulously  in  a  minor  key.  Suddenly 
a  voice,  warm  and  tender,  yet  full  of  the 
emotion  of  grief  or  the  passion  of  love, 
pours  upon  your  ear  in  waves  of  plead- 
ing and  protestation.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
woman's  voice — a  voice  free  from  arti- 
ficialities, pure  and  sweet  as  the  trill  of 
a  song  bird  on  a  summer  morning,  yet 
weighted  with  sorrow  such  as  only  a 
woman  can  know.  If  you  are  a  man,  that 
voice  will  touch  your  quickened  senses 
like  a  spur ;  it  will  bring  the  blood  to 
your  heart  in  a  fierce  surge ;  it  will  make 
your  hands  clench,  and  your  brows  knit, 
and  your  heart  ache  to  comfort  or  to  re- 
spond. You  feel  the  peer  of  any  man ; 
that  voice  is  the  personification  of  that 
which  brings  to  the  surface  the  best  in 
masculine  nature — a  woman  in  distress. 

If  you  are  a  woman,  with  all  the  ten- 
der sensibilities  of  your  sex,  your  heart 
will  open  in  pity,  charity  and  sympathy. 
You  will  long  to  take  the  singer  by  the 
hand  and  lead  her  from  grief  to  happi- 
ness. The  sisterhood  of  womankind  then 
seems  very  real. 

And  when  the  opera  is  over,  and  you 
have  left  the  scenes  and  singers,  there 
will  follow  you  out  into  the  noise  and 
glare  of  the  busy  streets,  deep  into  the 
quiet  of  your  own  home,  the  memory  of 
the  voices  you  have  heard  that  night,  a 
memory  quite  apart  from  the  melody  of 
the  tune's,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
dramatic  force  of  the  scenes  presented. 
More  than  a  memory  remains ;  it  is  a  liv- 
ing force  by  which  you  are  uplifted. 

To  be  truly  great  it  is  not  enough  for  a 
singer  to  have  a  magnificent  voice,  to 
have  lavished  upon  it  all  the  cultivation 
known  to  art,  and  to  have  mastered  the 
technic  of  all  the  masters  of  song.  She 
must  have  "  power.'"  And  this  power 
must  be  innate.  You  may  have  the  voice  ; 
you  may  learn  the  technic:  but  you  ran 
never  learn  the  innate  inspiration.  This 
is  why  so  many  artists  who  have  mag- 
nificent voices,  well  cultivated,  can  never 
make  an  impression  on  the  human  heart 
as  does  the  artist  who  feels  the  part  she 
is  singing,  and.  for  the  time  being,  ac- 
luallv  lives  the  character. 


There  are  voices  beautiful,  but  cold  as 
ice.  They  please  the  mind,  the  intellect, 
the  taste ;  but  the  heart  is  far  from  them. 
Such  voices  are  for  the  senses,  not  for 
the  soul.  But  there  are  voices  with  the 
quality,  the  timbre,  that  gives  them 
psychic  influence — God-given  voices.  It 
is  by  voices  such  as  these  that  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  artistic  achievement  is 
reached.  They  appeal  to  the  unculti- 
vated ear  as  well  as  to  the  well-trained  ear 
of  the  critic  and  musical  connoisseur,  be- 
cause they  pass  through  the  ear  to  the 
very  identity  of  the  hearer.  And  all  hu- 
man nature  is  at  bottom   just  the  same. 

I  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  depre- 
cating art.  But  art  is  human ;  genius 
superhuman  in  the  sense  that  it  is  above 
the  ordinary  powers  of  humanity.  Ge- 
nius uses  art  to  efifect  its  purposes. 

Much  more  is  expected  of  the  operatic 
singer  to-day  than  the  last  generation  ex- 
pected of  her  sisters.  Then  artists  came 
on  the  stage,  went  through  some  conven- 
tional motions — and  sang.  Now  all  this 
is  changed.  By  the  progress  of  the  op- 
eratic art  the  singer  must  be  actress  as 
well  as  vocalist.  Her  art  is  dual — ^^dou- 
bly  difficult,  doubly  effective.  So  it  is 
that  the  great  actress-singers  are  to-day 
the  stars  of  the  operatic  stage. 

Once  on  the  stage,  the  operatic  singer 
must  lose  her  personality — never  her  in- 
dividuality. Never  should  the  thought 
cross  her  mind,  "  I  am  the  great  so-and- 
so,  singing  and  acting  this  part."  Abso- 
lutely identified  with  the  character  she  is 
representing,  she  must,  to  win  the  bights, 
bring  to  life  the  creation  of  the  composer 
and  librettist,  and  be  the  soul  speaking 
and  singing  through  that  character's  lips. 
Sometimes  a  singer  is  prevented,  through 
vanity  or  lack  of  art,  from  attaining  this 
self-effacement,  and  may,  for  a  while,  by 
a  superior  display  of  technic.  deceive 
the  public  into  a  belief  in  her  genius. 
But,  in  the  end,  it  is  the  true  artist  whose 
conquest  is  sure  :  and  lier  influence  will 
be  lasting,  while  the  other  voice  will  be 
forgotten  ;  as  it  did  not  pass  from  heart 
to  heart. 

If  a  singer  tries  to  secure  an  eft"ect  by 
technic  alone,  a  quicker  impression 
may  be  made,  oftentimes,  on  the  public. 
The  Brummagem  advantage  of  super- 
ficiality applies  to  the  opera  as  well  as  to 
the  singer.  Take  the  older  Italian 
operas  and  compare  them  with  those  of 
later    date,    as    "  Aida,"    "  Otcllo "    and 
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"  Tristan  and  Isolde."  In  the  one  case 
reliance  is  placed  only  on  light  melody 
and  technic.  while  the  later  ones,  in- 
cluding the  more  recent  works  of  Verdi, 
are  greater  operas,  in  so  far  as  the  mu- 
sic means  so  much  and  goes  with  the  ac- 
tion. They  are  dramatic — human — and 
the  audience  catches  this  human  and  dra- 
matic spirit. 

But  to  be  able  actually  to  sway  an  audi- 
ence the  artist  must  know  life.  Its 
depths  as  well  as  its  shallows  must  have 
been  visited,  its  strengths  as  well  as  its 
weaknesses  felt  and  tested.  I  do  not 
mean  that  vice  is  essential  to  success ; 
that  can  but  degrade.  But  a  study  of  the 
complex  forces  continually  at  work  in 
the  most  complicated  and  most  intensely 
interesting  thing  in  the  world — human 
nature — is  vitally  necessary.  How  can 
the  singer  whose  only  idea  of  life  is  a 
placid,  happy,  surface  existence,  portray 
those  great  emotions  which  wrench  the 
mind  from  baser  thoughts  to  the  finer 
sentiments  of  humanity — sentiments 
which  pertain  to  Divinity  itself?  She 
must  knoiv  what  she  sings  ;  she -must  feel 
its  truth — or  there  is  no  greatness,  no  ge- 
nius, no  lasting  influence. 

Above  all,  purity.  No  great  singer 
whose  ideals  are  not  on  the  same  level  as 
her  art  can  make  the  same  impression  or 
wield  the  same  influence  for  good  as  can 
she  whose  life  is  filled  with  ennobling 
ideas.  I  feel  absolutely  that  in  the  color 
of  the  voice  shines  out  the  character  of  a 
woman.  Even  tho  that  voice  be  artis- 
tically beautiful,  even  tho  its  technic 
be  perfect,  the  power  will  be  lacking  if 
she  is  not  true  to  the  highest  ideals. 

So,  too,  the  artistic  grasp  broadens 
and  the  artistic  touch  refines  with  the 
broadening  of  the  intelliq:-cnce  and  the  re- 
finement of  the  soul.  The  ignorant,  the 
boorish,  the  selfish,  the  malicious  cannot 
become  great  in  the  realm  of  song,  no 
matter  with  what  voice  jiature  has  en- 
dowed them.  Many  such  examples  are 
known  in  the  history  of  art.  The  De 
Reszke  brothers  are  an  instance  of  the  re- 
verse. The  marvelous  efifect  of  their 
singing  is  as  much  due  to  their  refine- 
ment and  culture  as  to  their  wonderful 
voices  and  superior  art.  P)Ut  art  is  in  it- 
self educational,  and  none  can  follow  it 
withonl  feeling,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
its  refining  influence.  Art  and  natmx 
work  correlatiyelv. 


But  for  the  art  of  the  singer  to  be  of 
lasting  effect — often— to  be  of  any  effect 
— the  audience  must  be  in  a  receptive 
mood.  There  must  be  a  rapport  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  footlights.  To  create 
it  is  part  of  the  singer's  art.  If  the  au- 
dience is  cold,  I  say  to  myself:  "  I  will 
make  you  warm ;  "  and  if  I  fail  here  I 
can  do  nothing.  Perhaps  another  singer 
is  announced  to  sing  a  part  which  I  am 
requested  to  take  at  the  last  moment.  I 
feel  that  the  people  are  disappointed,  and 
my  every  energy  is  bent  to  make  them 
enthusiastic.  If  I  succeed,  it  is  a  great 
joy,  for  this  is  one  of  the  severest  tests 
of  the  power  of  a  singer. 

Of  course,  nationality  is  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  estimating  the  influence  of  music. 
In  a  country  where  music  has  been  part 
of  the  life  of  the  people  for  almost 
countless  generations,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  mind  and  heart  should  be  more 
receptive  to  musical  impressions.  This  is 
true  of  Italy,  Germany  and  France,  altho 
with  this  difference :  that  in  Germany  it 
is  more  the  heart  which  hears — in  France, 
the  ear.  Here  in  America,  where  all  is 
new,  the  receptive  state  exists  nominally  ; 
liut  only  with  time  can  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  be  educated  to  the  finer  distinc- 
tions of  music  as  they  are  in  Europe. 
That  will  come  when  there  is  not,  as  now, 
one  center  only  of  music  in  the  countr}', 
but  when  every  small  city  has  its  opera 
house,  and  opportunity  is  afiforded  the 
people  at  large  to  hear  music  of  the  bet- 
ter class. 

It  is  on  the  singer  herself  that  the 
greatest  character  impression  is  made. 
Artists  are  more  nervous  and  sensitive 
than  other  human  beings ;  and  tlie  music 
that  they  sing,  the  music  that  they  hear 
and  the  dramatic  parts  they  act  and  see 
exert  an  irresistible  influence  on  their 
lives.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  strug- 
gle to  escape — it  is  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. For  them  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  They  feel  deeply,  be  it  joy  or 
l)ain  ;  and  the  greater  the  artist,  the  more 
acute  is  the  sensation.  Should  they  err, 
the  inner  effects  of  their  misdirected  pas- 
sions react  with  a  severity  unknown  to 
the  ordinary  mortal,  and  their  lives  be- 
come eml)itiere(l  t(^  n  degree  which  can- 
not be  comprehended  bv  one  less  sensi- 
tive to  ini])ressions.  It  is  the  logical  pay- 
ment for  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 

^Iew     Yofv  Chy. 
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WITH  simple  and  appropriate 
exercises  the  beautiful  new 
Carnegie  Library  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  yesterday." 
So  says  the  morning  paper  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  The  master  of  ceremonies,  as  he 
turned  the  gift  over  to  the  city,  said : 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the 
Building  Committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  ten- 
der to  you  and  to  the  trustees,  and  through 
you  to  the  citizens  of  Atlanta,  the  completed 
portions  of  the  building,  to  be  used  for  free 
public  library  purposes  forever,  with  the  hope 
that  the  results  of  our  mutual  cares  and  labors, 
now  partially  accomplished,  may  be  a  blessing 
not  only  to  the  present  generation,  but  to 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
shall  come  after  us." 

The  white  marble  building,  the  gift  of 
Andrew  Carnegie,  is  indeed  fair  to  look 
upon.  The  site  was  given  the  city  by  a 
private  library  association,  and  the  City 
Council  appropriates  $5,000  annually  of 
the  city  moneys  for  its  support.  If  you 
will  climb  the  hill  where  the  building 
sits  you  may  look  down  upon  the 
rambling  city.  Northward  and  south- 
ward are  53,905  white  people,  eastward 
and  westward  are  35,912  negroes. 

And  so  in  behalf  of  these  36,000  ne- 
groes my  companions  and  I  called  upon 
the  trustees  of  the  Library  on  this  open- 
ing day,  for  we  had  heard  that  black  folk 
were  to  have  no  part  in  this  "  free  public 
library,"  and  we  thought  it  well  to  ask 
why.  It  was  not  pleasant  going  in,  for 
people  stared  and  wondered  what  busi- 
ness we  had  there ;  but  the  trustees,  after 
some  waiting,  received  us  courteously 
and  gave  us  seats — some  eight  of  us  in 
all.  To  me,  unfortunately,  had  fallen  the 
lot  to  begin  the  talking.     I  said,  briefly: 

"  Gentlemen,  we  are  a  committee  come  to 
ask  that  you  do  justice  to  the  black  people  of 
Atlanta  by  giving  them  the  same  free  library 
privileges  that  you  propose  giving  the  whites. 
Every  argument  which  can  be  adduced  to 
show  the  need  of  libraries  for  whites  applies 
with  redoubled  force  to  the  negroes.  More 
than  any  other  part  of  our  population  they 
peed  instruction,  inspiration  and  proper  diver- 


sion ;  they  need  to  be  lured  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  streets  and  saved  from  evil  influ- 
ences, and  they  need  a  growing  acquaintance 
with  what  the  best  of  the  world's  souls  have 
thought  and  done  and  said.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  in  the  twentieth  century  to  argue 
before  men  like  you  on  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  placing  the  best  means  of  human 
uplifting  into  the  hands  of  the  poorest  and 
lowest  and  blackest.  You  know  even  better 
than  we  that  in  all  things  that  degrade  and 
drag  down  there  is  in  Atlanta  little  argument 
as  to  the  color-line ;  that  facilities  for  drink- 
ing, gambling  and  carousing  are  as  wide  open 
for  black  boys  as  for  whites,  and  that,  while 
the  city  has  not  seats  enough  in  her  school- 
houses  for  half  her  black  children,  she  has 
ample  provision  for  them  in  her  jails." 

I  then  pointed  out  the  illegality  of 
using  public  money  collected  from  all 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  part  of  the 
population,  or  of  distributing  public  vitili- 
ties  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  any  class  or  individual, 
and  finally  I  concluded  by  saying : 

"  The  spirit  of  this  great  gift  to  the  city 
was  not  the  spirit  of  caste  or  exclusion,  but 
rather  the  catholic  spirit  which  recognizes  no 
artificial  differences  of  rank  or  birth  or  race, 
but  seeks  to  give  all  men  equal  opportunity 
to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  It  is  our 
sincere  hope  that  this  city  will  prove  itself 
broad  enough  and  just  enough  to  administer 
this  trust  in  the  true  spirit  in  which  it  was 
given." 

Then  I  sat  down.  There  was  a  little 
pause,  and  the  chairman,  leaning  for- 
ward, said : 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question :  Do 
you  not  think  that  allowing  whites  and  ne- 
groes to  use  this  library  would  be  fatal  to  its 
usefulness?  " 

There  come  at  times  words  linked  to- 
gether which  seem  to  chord  in  strange 
recurring  resonance  with  words  of  other 
ages  and  one  hears  the  voice  of  many 
centuries  and  wonders  which  century  is 
speaking.  As  I  sat  there  I  was  for  a 
moment  not  sure  what  the  chairman  had 
said.  Was  it  "  Can  a  Barbarian  mingle 
with  Greeks?"  or.  later,  "May  a  Ger- 
man stand  by  a  Roman  citizen?"     Was 
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it  the  brave  Nornian  oath,  "  May  I  be  a 
Saxon  if  this  be  in  my  day !  "  or  was 
a  Spaniard  glowering  at  a  "  dog  of  a 
Jew"  (for,  strange  omen!  a  Jew  sat 
here  before  me  among  this  group  of 
trustees) — was  it  any  or  all  of  these,  or 
was  it  simply  the  familiar  negro  problem 
dressed  anew — Can  negroes  be  admitted 
to  the  use  of  public  libraries  in  the 
South?  And  the  answer  seemed  to  me 
so  distressingly  obvious  that  I  said  sim- 
ply, "  I  will  express  no  opinion  on  that 
point." 

Then  from  among  us  darker  ones  an- 
other arose.  He  was  an  excellent  and 
adroit  speaker.  He  thanked  the  trustees 
for  the  privilege  of  being  there,  and  re- 
minded them  that  but  a  short  time  ago 
even  this  privilege  would  have  been  im- 
possible. He  said  we  did  not  ask  to  use 
this  library,  we  did  not  ask  equal  privi- 
leges, we  only  wanted  some  privileges 
somewhere.    And  he  assured  the  trustees 


that  he  had  perfect  faith  in  their  justice. 
The  president  of  the  Trustee  Board 
then  arose,  gray-haired  and  courteous. 
He  congratulated  the  last  speaker  and 
expressed  pleasure  at  our  call.  He  then 
gave  us  to  understand  four  things : 

1.  Negroes  would  not  be  permitted 
to  use  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Atlanta. 

2.  That  some  library  facilities  would 
be  provided  for  them  in  the  future. 

3.  That  to  this  end  the  City  Council 
would  be  asked  to  appropriate  a  sum 
])roportionate  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  negroes  in  the  city. 

4.  That  an  efifort  would  be  made,  and 
had  been  made,  to  induce  Northern 
philanthropists  to  aid  such  a  library,  and 
lie  concluded  by  assuring  us  that  in  this 
way  we  might  eventually  have  a  better 
library  than  the  whites.  Then  he  bade 
us  adieu  politely  and  we  walked  home 
wondering. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


A    Farewell 

By    Mary    Elizabeth    Blake 

WHEN  the  joy-sandaled  feet  of  the  Summer  depart  from  ihe  \alleys  and  mountain. 
And  the  small  pale  flowers  lie  dead  for  grief  that  her  reign  is  o'er, 
When  the  leaf  is  brown  on  the  tree,  and  the  stream  is  chilled  at  the  fountain. 
And  the  tide  of  life  ebbs  far  on  the  beautiful,  desolate  shore,— 

Then  do  the  birds  lament  from  their  glad  haunts  flying ; 
Then  do  the  swift  rains  fall  with  sobbing  and  sighing ; 
Then  does  the  poet  sing  low,  through  the  sad  land  crying. 
With  grief  for  the  red  dawns  faded,  and  glory  that  conies  no  more. 

But  when  the  scepter  of  Winter  is  broke,  and  the  veil  of  lier  splendor 
Falls  from  the  face  of  the  hills,  and  the  wide  white  silence  is  stirred 
By  envious  ripples  of  sound,  while  the  great  heart,  loving  and  tender. 
Breaks  in  her  lonesome  Ijrcast,  like  hope  loo  long  deferred. — 
Never  a  voice  is  lifted  to  stay  her  going. 
Never  a  tear  doth  fall  for  her  own   fast  flowing. 
Never  the  warmth  of  a  hand  tliat  her  own  hand  knowing, 
Shall  stir  with  its  i)assionate  clasp,  tho  the  mute  lips  speak  no  word. 

Nay !  shall  she  speed  from  the  land  with  no  whis])er  of  love  to  caress  her ; 

Nay!  sliall  she  slip  from  our  arms  with  never  a  tear  of  regret? 
For  her  full  flowing  springs  of  delight  shall  the  summer-starved  spirit  not  bless  her. 
And  with  tendercst  thought  of  the  past  (lie  eys  of  her  lovers  be  wet? 
!^ing  in  her  iiiaise,  kind  souls  that  would  fain  bemoan  her! 
.Sing  for  the  silent  birds  that   never  have  known  her! 
.Sing,  till  the  clamorous  hearts  that  would  swift  dethrone  h^^r 
Melt  into  longing  and  bive,  for  grief  that  her  sun  bath  set' 
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Schiller 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Thomas  says  with 
perfect  justice  that  Schiller  is  one  of 
those  writers  of  whom  a  new  apprecia- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  will  always  be  in 
order.  He  admits  also  having  passed 
through  that  stage  of  antagonism  to 
Schiller's  poetry  in  which  nearly  every 
close  student  of  modern  German  litera- 
ture is  apt  to  find  himself  sooner  or  later. 
Both  remarks,  taken  together,  are  well 
calculated  to  arouse  a  kindly  and  expect- 
ant interest  in  the  reader  for  Mr. 
Thomas's  account  of  the  life  and  works 
of  a  poet  who,  after  all  has  been  said,  re- 
mains the  greatest  dramatist  of  the  Ger- 
man fatherland. 

It  must  be  admitted,  and  admitted 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude,  that  the  author 
has  produced  a  very  readable  biography 
and  review.*  Its  offhand  and  frequently 
racy  style  carries  the  reader  along  in  its 
easy  current,  bumping  him  to  be  sure  all 
too  frequently  and  suddenly  against 
words  and  phrases  so  curious  and  star- 
tling that  until  he  has  collected  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  his  ancient  Latin  lore 
his  vision  is  somewhat  "  obfuscated." 
We  have  no  serious  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Thomas's  offering  so  far  as  it  goes,  nor, 
indeed,  do  we  feel  inclined  to  object  to 
his  often  severe  criticism  of  details  in 
Schiller's  dramas.  On  the  whole,  these 
criticisms  are  eminently  "  sane."  We  see, 
furthermore,  no  reason  to  find  fault  with 
the  omission  of  any  facts  interesting 
merely  to  the  scholar.  The  dry  facts  of 
Schiller's  life  are  abundantly  set  forth 
and,  in  the  main,  with  precision  and 
chronological  exactness.  But  unhappily, 
the  lover  of  literature,  for  whom  the 
book  is  ostensibly  written,  finds  himself 
obliged  to  take  serious  exception  to  Mr. 
Thomas's  treatment  of  his  subject. 

We  have  commended  the  ease  with 
which  the  writer  has  articulated  his 
thoughts,  but  we  cannot  commend  the 
easy  nonchalance  of  his  line  of  thought. 
Indeed,  the  author  has  taken  his  self-as- 
sumed task  too  lightly.  The  result  is 
not  by  any  means  a  "  new  appreciation  " 

•The  Lifb  and  Works  of  Fribdrich  Schili  er.      By 
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of  Schiller.  For  something  more  than 
a  chronology  of  empirical  facts  with 
feuilleton  criticisms  attached  is  necessary 
for  an  appreciation  of  the  life  and  works 
of  a  poet  like  Schiller.  What  we  desire, 
and  in  this  case  have  a  right  to  demand, 
is  a  study  and  critical  presentation  of 
the  works  of  Schiller  as  the  necessary 
and  consistent  expression  of  his  whole 
life.  Of  this  we  find  no  trace  in  Mr. 
Thomas's  book.  Rather,  Schiller's  works 
appear  here  largely  as  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  of  fortuitous  external  conditions. 
Thus,  for  example,  Schiller's  esthetic 
studies  are  represented  (p.  248)  as  hav- 
ing their  source  in  his  desire  "  to  bring 
variety  into  his  academic  routine."  Simi- 
larly, the  origin  of  "  The  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina "  is  tritely  explained  in  the  one  sen- 
tence (p.  387)  :  "  Ere  long,  having  a 
mind  to  try  his  hand  upon  a  tragedy  in 
the  '  strictest  Greek  form,'  he  was  mus- 
ing upon  that  which  in  time  came  to  be 
known  as  '  The  Bride  of  Messina.'  "  And 
to  quote  a  further  instance,  the  final 
cause  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  "  William 
Tell  "  is  stated  thus  (p.  406)  :  "  It  was, 
therefore,  worth  while  for  a  man  who 
had  chosen  to  be  a  dramatic  poet  and 
whose  income  depended  upon  his  popu- 
larity, to  forego  further  experimenta- 
tion with  unfamiliar  art  forms  and  set 
about  supplying  that  which  would  inter- 
est average  human  nature."  Now,  we 
are  far  from  denying  that  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances and  considerations  of  popu- 
lar success  played  their  due  part  in  in- 
fluencing Schiller's  productions.  But 
the  works  of  a  poet  are  not  accounted 
for  and  explained  in  any  such  easy  way. 
We  expect,  at  least,  a  suggestive  con- 
sideration of  that  subtle  interplay  be- 
tween natural  gifts  and  characteristic 
bent  on  the  one  hand  and  accidental  or 
unavoidable  external  forces  on  the  other 
which  so  largely  determines  the  poetic 
quality  of  a  given  work  or  the  whole 
trend  of  a  poet's  development.  It  is  this 
failure  to  penetrate  beneath  mere  surface 
facts  that  puts  the  biographer  in  the  posi- 
tion of  seeming  to  treat  the  major  portion 
of  all  that  Schiller  wrote  as  mere  hack- 
work. We  close  the  book  with  the  feel- 
ing of  having  become  familiar  with  the 
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life  and  works  of  a  mere  playzvright  and 
not  of  a  dramatic  poet.  The  relative 
influence  of  Schiller's  historical  studies 
upon  his  poetic  development,  the  sharp 
cleavage  these  made  in  his  dramatic 
methods,  as  well  as  in  his  philosophy  of 
life;  Schiller's  philosophic  speculations 
as  an  essential  and  organic  step  in  his 
development;  his  esthetic  investiga- 
tions, especially  in  connection  with 
Goethe,  and  the  explanation  they  fur- 
nish of  the  poet's  striving  and  ideals  of 
poetry — for  a  succinct  treatment  of  these 
all  important  facts  we  have  looked  in 
vain.  The  "  difficult  "  thirteenth  chap- 
ter, in  which  we  naturally  expected  to 
find  the  turning  point  in  Schiller's  career 
elucidated,  seems,  therefore,  to  hang  in 
midair,  particularly  as  the  writer  as- 
sumes to  tell  us  that  Schiller's  "  later 
plays  were  in  no  sense  the  offspring  of 
theory  and  were  influenced  only  in  a  very 
general  way  by  their  author's  previous 
philosophical  studies"  (p.  264).  If  Mr. 
Thomas  had  realized  what  Schiller's 
struggle  with  the  Kantian  philosophy 
meant,  both  for  the  man  and  the  poet,  and 
what  his  resultant  conception  of  the  soul 
beautiful  stood  for  in  the  poet's  life  and 
works,  such  a  statement  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans  " 
would  have  appeared  to  the  biographer 
in  a  different,  or  at  least  additional,  light. 
One  can  only  regret  the  shortcomings 
of  Mr.  Thomas's  work  and  must  regret 
them  the  more  since  the  really  excellent 
chapter  (XV)  on  "Later  Poems"  and 
the  tracing  of  the  subtle  influence  of  ro- 
manticism upon  "  Mary  Stuart  "  (chap- 
ter XVII)  give  abundant  proof  of  the 
author's  ability  to  have  done  justice  to 
his  theme,  if  only  he  had  approached  it 
with  due  regard  for  its  great  possibilities. 


Books  and   Libraries 

'J\)  one  who  has  pleasant  memories 
passed  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  libraries 
this  volume  *  by  the  Registrary  of  Cam- 
bridge University  must  come  laden  with 
a  thousand  happy  suggestions.  To  the 
present  writer  it  brings  back  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  summer  days  spent  in  the 
cool  cellar  of  the  library  in  our  American 
Cambridge,    of    hours    whose     cloistral 

♦The  Carp,  OF  Books.     By  John    Willis    Clark.     New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     $5.00. 


stillness  was  broken  only  at  rare  intervals 
by  a  messenger  entering  those  shadowy 
aisles  for  some  book  called  for  now  and 
then  by  a  reader  of  useless  tasks  like  his 
own.  For  in  those  days,  before  the 
swelling  deluge  of  books  had  made  nec- 
essary the  present  arrangement  of  Gore 
Hall,  the  silent  half-lighted  cellar  was 
used  as  a  receptacle  of  volumes  which  it 
was  supposed  no  one  would  ever  want — 
the  huge  "  Ada  Sauctorum  "  of  the  Bol- 
landist  Brothers,  little  duodecimos  con- 
taining the  Latin  epics  of  the  Renaissance 
whose  titles  are  so  much  more  piquant 
than  the  poems  themselves,  treatises  on 
the  occult  sciences,  and  a  multitude  of 
unclassified  works  all  jumbled  together 
as  if  on  purpose  to  invite  dark  voyages 
of  discovery.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
gret that  he  imagines  the  delight  which 
the  present  volume  would  have  given 
him  could  he  have  found  it  in  one  of  these 
subterranean  explorations,  and  read  it  by 
one  of  those  windows  through  which  the 
light  fell  soft  and  green  from  the  elm 
trees  overhead. 

But  there  or  here,  in  the  hubbub  of  a 
bookless  money-mart,  Mr.  Clark's  chap- 
ters are  full  of  entertainment.  They  en- 
able us  to  follow  the  housing  and  care  of 
books  from  the  ancient  library  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  where  the  books  kept  were 
nothing  other  than  clay  bricks  inscribed 
with  cuneiform  characters,  down  to  the 
European  libraries  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. As  the  name  of  the  work  indi- 
cates, Mr.  Clark  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  contents  of  books,  but  merely  with 
the  manner  of  housing  them  in  different 
ages  and  with  the  various  methods  of  ad- 
mitting the  public  to  their  use.  The  nu- 
merous illustrations,  including  photo- 
graphs of  library  rooms  and  reproduc- 
tions of  ])ictures  in  medieval  manuscripts, 
lend  vividness  to  descriptions  in  the  text 
which  might  otherwise  seem  somewhat 
obscure. 

It  is  interesting  to  ])ick  here  and  there 
from  the  pages  a  (|Uotation  which  shows 
how  little  the  fashion  of  life  changes, 
whether  in  a  library  where  the  cylindrical 
scrolls  were  piled  away  in  pigeon-holes 
or  in  a  convent  where  scrolls  and  books 
together  were  shut  up  in  cupboards.  In 
Pliny's  day  men  bought  books  for  dis- 
play as  they  do  now  : 

" — just  as  with  many  who  are  ignorant  even 
of  tlic  lowest  hranclies  of  learning  books  are 
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not  instruments  of  study,  but  ornaments  of 
dining-rooms.  Procure,  then,  as  many  books 
as  will  suffice  for  use,  but  not  a  single  one 
for  show.  You  will  reply :  '  Outlay  on  such 
objects  is  preferable  to  extravagance  on  plate 
or  paintings.'  Excess  in  all  directions  is  bad. 
Why  should  you  excuse  a  man  who  wishes 
to  possess  book-presses  inlaid  with  arbor-vita 
wood  or  ivory;  who  gathers  together  masses 
of  authors  unknown  or  discredited ;  who 
yawns  among  his  thousands  of  books,  and 
who  derives  his  chief  delight  from  their  edges 
and  their  tickets?  " 

Over  one  of  the  fourteen  presses  that 
formed  the  library  of  Isidore,  Bishop  of 
Seville  (600-636),  was  written  this  ac- 
cusation of  those  who  pretended  to  have 
gone  through  the  works  of  St.  Augus- 
tine: 

"  They  lie  who  to  have  read  this  through  pro- 
fess : 

Could  any  reader  all  thy  works  possess? 

A  thousand  scrolls  thy  ample  gifts  display ; 

Thy  own   books  prove,   Augustine,   what  I 
say. 

Tho  other  writers  charm  with  varied  lore. 

Who   hath    Augustine    need     have     nothing 
more." 

And  this  to  an  intruder  would  be  wel- 
come in  how  many  reading  rooms  to- 
day? 

"  Non  patitur  quenquam  coram  se  scriba  lo- 
quentem ; 
Non    est    hie    quod    agas,    garrule,    perge 
foras." 
"  A  writer  and  a  talker  can't  agree : 
Hence,  idle  chatterer ;  'tis  no  place  for  thee." 

Church   Union  in  England 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Canon  Henson's 
sermons  *  are  making  great  stir  in  the 
Church  of  England.  They  are  a  brave 
telling  of  plain  truth  as  to  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  Anglican  pretensions,  and  an 
earnest  appeal  for  radical  steps  toward 
English  Church  union.  Speaking  in  the 
most  famous  pulpit  of  English  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  successor  of  Farrar  and 
Gore,  Canon  Henson  has  called  Ap>os- 
tolic  Succession  a  fiction,  protested 
against  the  sacerdotal  conception  of  the 
ministry,  urged  the  validity  of  non-epis- 
copal ordination,  and  boldly  appealed  to 
the  bishops  to  recognize  ministers  of 
Nonconformist  Churches  and  to  admit 
Presbyterians  to  the  Holy  Communion 
upon  letters  of  commendation  from  Pres- 
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byterian  clergy.  He  has  dared  to  speak 
of  the  "  anomaly  and  scandal  involved 
in  the  present  exclusiveness  in  the  na- 
tional Church,"  and  to  declare  that  "  in 
the  interest  of  our  self-respect,  the  cruel 
and  insulting  treatment  of  Nonconform- 
ists should  cease." 

The  advocate  of  this  revolution  is  a 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  a 
competent  scholar,  a  briliant  preacher, 
and,  tho  still  a  young  man.  Canon  of 
Westminster.  After  residence  at  Oxford 
House  he  became  a  vicar  in  a  village  of 
14,000  people,  where  he  found  13  or- 
ganized Christian  bodies — "  a  demented 
sectarianism  which  had  gone  far  to  de- 
stroy the  moral  force  of  Christianity  in 
the  place."  His  experience  there  changed 
his  view  of  Apostolic  Succession,  and 
taught  him  that  the  way  to  union  is  not, 
as  he  had  supposed,  by  asserting  the  "  ex- 
clusive divine  right  of  the  hierarchy,  but 
by  reassertion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as 
essentially  the  organized  societies  of  His 
disciples ;  "  in  other  words,  by  finding  the 
mark  of  the  Church  in  Christian  charac- 
ter and  the  Christian  spirit,  and  not  in 
any  form  of  organization.  He  adopted 
as  his  theory  of  the  Church,  "  Where 
these  are  {i.  e.,  Christian  character  and 
the  Christian  life)  there  is  the  Church," 
which  is  not  different  from  the  late  Dr. 
Dale's  doctrine  of  the  Church,  "  Where 
Christ  is,  there  is  the  Church."  This  po- 
sition he  defends  in  31  sermons  with  the 
zeal  of  a  convert,  and  with  the  intensity 
of  a  man  who  despairs  of  the  Church  un- 
less radical  change  is  made  in  her  pol- 
icy. 

Canon  Henson  believes  that  the  "  ob- 
stacle to  reunion  is  now  on  our  side,"  and 
urges  that  "  the  time  has  come  for  the 
national  Church  to  enter  into  a  federa- 
tion of  fraternity,  necessarily  expressed 
by  inter-communion  with  all  the  ordered 
and  orthodox  non-episcopal  Churches." 

The  historical  theory  on  which  the  ex- 
clusion of  Nonconformists  is  based 
Canon  Henson  demolishes  entirely.  His 
critique  of  Dr.  Moberly's  "  Ministerial 
Priesthood  "  is  relentless  and  final.  On 
practical  grounds  his  plea  is  urgent  and 
pathetic.  He  says  that  "  Church-going 
is  waning  among  us — waning  in  extent 
and  degenerating  in  motive."  He  speaks 
of  the  "  anti-religious  bias  of  modern 
life,"  and  says  that  we  are  "  steadily  los- 
ing our  hold  on  the  popular  mind."     In 
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this  situation  Christianity  stands  crippled 
by  sectarianism.  "  But  the  tragedy  of 
our  unhappy  divisions  is  that  we  are  not 
divided."  There  is  -unity  in  discipleship 
of  the  common  Lord :  therefore  this  af- 
fectionate appeal  for  Godly  union  and 
concord,  an  appeal  which  at  least  must  be 
heard,  and  which  certainly  is  an  unusual 
contribution  to  better  understanding  be- 
tween Christians  and  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity. 

Jt 

Cecil    Rhodes 

Once  upon  a  time  two  races  struggled 
for  the  mastership  of  this  continent,  and 
one  of  them  won  and  built  up  a  great 
civilization.  We  look  back  now  and  are 
glad  that  it  happened  so;  and  the  men 
who  played  their  part  in  the  great  game, 
Frontenac  and  Montcalm  on  one  side  and 
Amherst  and  Wolfe  on  the  other,  are 
looked  upon  as  makers  of  history.  Just 
such  an  inevitable  conflict  as  that  is  now 
going  on  in  South  Africa;  and  because 
this  is  a  sensitive  age  and  the  work  is 
grim,  the  men  who  do  it  have  borne  a 
deal  of  odium.  It  is  to  set  forth  their 
side  of  the  case  that  Mr.  Herisman  has 
written  his  book ;  *  he  is  not  a  great 
biographer,  and  in  his  obiter  dicta  he  oc- 
casionally makes  known  that  he  is  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact person ;  but  he  is  familar  with 
his  subject — he  is  known  as  the  author 
of  a  "  History  of  Rhodesia," — and  he 
tells  a  plain  story  without  unfairness. 
The  story  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  of  timeliness  as  well.  A  life 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  might  otherwise  be 
called  a  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Anglo- 
Boer  War ;  for  Cecil  Rhodes — be  it  to  his 
credit  or  to  his  shame — has  been  the 
cause  of  that  war  as  much  as  any  man 
could  be — he  has  been  the  leader  and 
spokesman  and  inspirer  of  the  British 
South  African  colonists,  and  is  the  very 
personification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  col- 
onizing instinct.  When  one  has  read 
this  study  of  his  career  one  has  not  been 
persuaded  to  think  of  him  as  an  altruist 
or  as  a  man  fired  with  love  of  humanity ; 
but  he  does  admit  that  his  own  policy 
has  been  one  with  his  faith  in  England 
and  his  vision  of  England's  future. 
There  are  not  many  organizers  of  dia- 
mond mining  syndicates  that  we  know  of 
who  are  accustomed  to  demand  of  the 
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stockholders  that  the  diamonds  and  re- 
sources of  the  company  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  opening  of  new  colonies  and  the 
spreading  of  the  nation's  domain.  Cecil 
Rhodes  appears  in  this  story  as  a  man  of 
tremendous  force,  as  a  conqueror,  but  a 
conqueror  imbued  with  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ideas.  He  asks  of  those  whom  he 
contends  with  nothing  but  that  they  shall 
live  in  peace  under  the  conditions  of  free- 
dom and  equality  which  all  English  col- 
onists know.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
he  commands  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
in  his  long,  untiring  struggle  against  his 
enemies,  the  Boer  republic. 

The  story  of  the  book  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  story  of  the  battle  between  Rhodes 
and  Kruger.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man 
with  a  dream,  who  lives  to  make  it  real. 
We  see  the  Englishman,  at  the  opening 
of  the  book,  going  to  South  Africa  as  a 
sickness-stricken  lad,  poor  and  unknown. 
We  see  him  farming  and  then  mining, 
and  step  by  step  amassing  his  wealth. 
We  see,  little  by  little,  his  power  becom- 
ing evident;  we  see  him  urging  his  peo- 
ple, influencing  his  Government,  pushing 
forward  his  colonists,  arguing,  fighting, 
negotiating — and  saving  step  by  step  the 
great  northern  wilderness  to  the  English 
race.  Mr.  Hensman's  study  is  an  alto- 
gether readable  account  of  an  altogether 
notable  man. 


The  Pavement  Masters  of  Siena.  By  Robert 
H.  Hobart  Cust.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  ^2.00. 

With  this  volume  the  Bells  begin  a  se- 
ries of  "  Handbooks  of  the  Great  Crafts- 
men." Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson  is  in  edi- 
torial charge  of  this  new  enterprise,  and 
the  form,  barring  an  orange  cover  for 
green,  is  the  convenient  i6mo  of  the  pop- 
ular "  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture."  It  was  in  1369  that  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Duomo,  at  Siena,  decided 
that  for  the  party-colored  interior  some- 
thing more  ornate  than  the  usual  tessel- 
lated pavement  was  appropriate.  From 
that  time  the  work  progressed  steadily 
for  two  hundred  years.  The  earliest 
work  is  lost,  or  disfigured  by  restoration. 
By  1405  we  meet  with  subjects  familiar 
to  the  literature  of  the  time:  Fortune's 
wheel ;  somewhat  earlier  the  arms  of 
Siena  and  of  the  allied  cities ;  the  per- 
sonified Virtues  ;  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man, 
1475 ;    the   grave    Sibyls    which    occupy 
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the    aisles.    1482-1483 ;    Hermes    of    the 
Mysteries,  1488 ;  and,  naturally,  all  along 
the  familiar  subjects  from  the  Vulgate 
including  the  Apocrypha.       In  the  two 
hundred  years  during  which   the   work 
continued  many  modes   were  employed. 
At  first — and  these  are  among  the  more 
effective  designs — the  outline  was  sim- 
ply   graven    upon    white    or    black     and 
filled  with  the  contrasting  color ;  or  again 
the  picture  was  boldly  silhouetted.  Later, 
color  was  introduced  into  the  larger  de- 
signs, like  Matteo  di   Giovanni's  elabo- 
rately pictorial   Massacre  of  the    Inno- 
cents.    Past  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century    that    clever    technician,    Becca- 
fumi,  invented  a  kind  of  chiaroscuro  in- 
tarsia  in  white  and  two  tones,  which  as 
infallibly  marked  the  decline  of  the  pave- 
ment art  in  Siena  as  the  mosaics  of  Tin- 
toretto at   St.   Mark's  belied  their   glo- 
rious predecessors  in  Venice.     Some  of 
the  stone    workers    and    designers    are 
known    names    in    art   history :    Matteo, 
Pintoricchio ;  others,  like  Antonio  Rod- 
erighi,    of    the    Seven    Ages     and    the 
Erythraean    Sibyl,   we   know   only   from 
their  charming  work  on  the  pavement. 
Around    all    this    Mr.    Cust    has    con- 
structed   a    very    entertaining    narrative 
full  as  well  of  material  information  as  to 
the  pay  of  the  artists  and  the  cost  and 
extent  of  restoration.     Chronological  ta- 
bles, plans  of  the  whole  pavement,  and 
many  illustrations  of  individual  designs 
make  it  oasy  to   follow   the   descriptive 
text.     In  commending  this  careful  study, 
there   is   only  to   regret   that   the   biog- 
raphies, which  are  quite  arid  and  usual- 
ly a  mere  recapitulation  of  points  made 
in  the  consecutive  story,  were  not  rele- 
gated to  small  type  and  an  appendix. 


Souvenirs    d'Enfance    et    de     Jeunesse.     Par 
Ernest  Renan.     Edited  with  an  introduc- 
-  tion  and  notes  by  Irving  Babbitt.    Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  edition  of  what  will  probably  re- 
main as  the  most  interesting  of  Renan's 
works  is  intended  primarily  as  a  college 
text,  but  it  is  in  reality  much  more  than 
that.  The  long  Introduction,  occupying 
some  thirty-three  pages,  discusses  the 
chief  problems  of  nineteenth-century 
thought  as  they  center  about  Renan,  and 
discusses  them  with  a  lucidity  and  insight 
which  give  to  the  book  a  value  far  above 
that  of  the  ordinary  text  book.    It  would 


not  be  easy,  indeed,  to  point  out  any- 
where in  English  an  essay  which  treats 
so  brilliantly  the  interplay  of  the 
scientific,  historic  and  critical  movements 
in  France  and  their  effect  on  literature. 


Masques  of  Cupid.  By  Evangeline  Wilbour 
Blashfield.  Illustrations  by  Edwin  H. 
Blashfield.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ;?3.5o. 

The  four  little  plays  that  make  up  this 
ornamental  volume  are  animated  episodes 
from  society,  respectively  of  New  York 
to-day,  of  medieval   France,  of  modern 
France,  and  of  ancient  Athens.     In  the 
first,  "  The  Surprise  Party,"  probability 
is  strained  a  point,  and  the  situation  be- 
comes  too  genuinely  unhappy  to  leave 
one  wholly  relieved  at  the  end.     "  The 
Lesser  Evil  "  is  taken  from  Stevenson's 
"  Sire  de  Maletroit's  Door,"  which  is  so 
dramatic  in  the  original  as  to  require  lit- 
tle more  than  a  recasting  of  its  exposi- 
tory   passages    into    dialog.      The    new 
character  of  Hugh,  a  blunt  man-at-arms, 
is  introduced,  in  order  to  make  opportu- 
nity for  Blanche  to  utter  her  dilemma  be- 
tween love  and  pride.     "  The  Honor  of 
the  Crequy  "   is  the  best  in  variety  of 
character  and  in  urbanity  and  point  of 
dialog.      A    stately    old    Marquise,    her 
half-Amc-Van   granddaughter  with   all- 
American  aibuain  of  conventions,  and  a 
primly  correct  young  nobleman  fall  out 
over  a  "  compromising  "  situation,  which 
results  in  a  triumphant  union  of  love  and 
"  eligibility."    "  In  Cleon's  Garden  "  has 
a  better  complicated  plot  and  more  action 
than  the  others.       The  thirty-five   full- 
page  pencil   sketches  by  Mr.   Blashfield 
excel  in  soft  and  expressive  shading,  and 
in   delicate   drawing   of   contours.      His 
faces,  tho  somewhat  uniform  in  type,  are 
of  a  touching  innocence  and   freshness 
that  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  text. 

Constantinople  and  Its  Problems.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  O.  Dwight,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  The 
Fleming  H.  Revel!  Co.,  $1.25. 

This  is  not  a  record  of  missionary  life, 
with  its  many  trials  and  its  hardly  won 
successes,  but  a  broad  minded  considera- 
tion of  the  field  for  missionary  effort  now 
open  and  opening  to  us.  Pre-eminently 
the  book  is  one  of  Christian  common 
sense.  There  is  manifested  neither  big- 
otry nor  prejudice.  The  writer's  spirit  is 
that  of  one   who,  in  the  truest  sense,  is  a 
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lover  of  his  kind,  able  and  glad  to  see  the 
good  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
We  have  read  every  page  with  interest, 
but  particularly  the  last  chapter,  which, 
under  the  caption  of  "  A  Half  Forgotten 
Agency,"  treats  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
press  in  Constantinople ;  of  the  new-born 
love  for  reading,  which,  having  been 
awakened  by  the  efforts  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, is  now  in  danger  of  dying  from 
want  of  nourishment,  or — which  is  worse 
— is  being  fed  from  sources  which  are 
either  insipid  or  vile.  Whether  the  pro- 
vided nutriment  be  good  or  otherwise  it 
does  not  come  from  within  the  Turkish 
Empire.  As  yet,  says  Dr.  D wight, 
"  there  are  no  writers  in  Turkey  who  can 
instruct  the  people."  The  influence  of 
the  Mission  Press  in  Constantinople  is, 
in  spite  of  its  many  limitations,  a  great 
power  for  good.  Its  issues  go  where  no 
missionary  can  reach,  and  in  silence  ef- 
fect their  purpose  in  a  way  that  no  human 
voice  could  do.  A  Greek  merchant  at 
first  subscribed  to  a  mission  paper  in  or- 
der to  get  trustworthy  information  from 
the  outside  world,  carefully  reading  only 
the  two  pages  devoted  to  such  news,  but 
gradually  becoming  interested  in  the  re- 
ligious articles,  and,  finding  that  these 
contained  no  word  of  attack  on  any  faith, 
was  finally  led  to  become  a  t-'-ue  Chris- 
tian believer.  This  is  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance. On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
such. 

J« 

John  Forsyth's  Aunts.     By  Eliza  Orne  White. 
New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &Co.,  ^1.50. 

A  volume  of  short  stories,  written  in 
an  admirably  simple  style  in  which  the 
same  comfortable  middle-aged  characters 
figure  throughout.  John  Forsyth's 
three  aunts  are  typical  maiden  ladies, 
each  with  a  little  lavender-scented  love 
story  tucked  away  somewhere  in  the 
heart  of  the  past.  But  the  book  is  taken 
up,  for  the  most  part,  with  their  conclu- 
sions concerning  men,  cats  and  children. 
And  there  is  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  hu- 
mor in  their  spite  and  philosophy  that  en- 
tertains the  soberest  mind. 


The  Princess  Cynthia.    By  Marguerite  Bryant. 
New  York  :     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  author  of  this  charming  love 
story  deals  in  sublimated  inaterials.  She 
draws  upon  the  real  world  for  passions 


and  motives ;  but  she  lays  her  scenes  in 
a  sort  of  sylvan  fairy  land.  The  king- 
dom of  "  Romanza  "  is  an  enchanted  realm 
suspended  somewhere  in  her  own  imagi- 
nation. The  "  Princess  Cynthia  "  is  a 
royal  incarnation  of  feminine  vanity  and 
coquetry,  surrounded  by  a  court  of  love 
and  folly.  The  only  real  man  in  the 
story  is  a  young  "  Sir  Arrancourt," 
whose  serious  nature  and  importunate 
love  finally  make  him  the  bloody  victim 
of  the  situation.  But  here  the  spell  is 
broken.  Death  appears  upon  the  scene 
and  brings  a  sense  of  reality  as  old  as  the 
world  is.  The  enchanted  land  vanishes, 
and  the  last  we  see  of  the  Princess  she 
is  only  a  commonplace  young  woman 
weeping  romantically  over  the  dead  body 
of  her  lover.  The  lightness  and  bright- 
ness of  the  author's  style  are  remarkable 
and  altogether  admirable. 


Captain  Bluitt.  By  Charles  Heber  Clark 
("Max  Adeler ").  Philadelphia:  Henry 
T.  Coates  &  Co.,  ;^i.5o. 

In  the  preface  to  this  novel  "  Max 
Adeler  "  tells  us  that  he  posed  as  a  humor- 
ist more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  few  grim 
smiles  are  still  sticking  to  him.  For  the 
fault  in  this  story  is  not  a  lack  of  wit, 
but  it  is  the  tedious  development  of  un- 
important details.  Really  it  is  a  sort  of 
blunderbuss  tale,  with  too  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  literary  scrap  irorwin  it.  And 
the  author  deliberates  too  long  before 
touching  a  match  to  the  powder  hole  in 
his  plot.  The  fact  that  he  has  mixed 
cockney  English  with  his  negro  dialect 
also  detracts  from  the  literary  merit  of 
the  book.  But  admitting  all  these  faults, 
it  will  be  read  with  genuine  pleasure  by 
all  who  enjoy  the  long  drawn  out  sensa- 
tions of  a  leisurely  told  tale. 

The  Fall  of  the  Curtain.  By  Harold  Begbie. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bowen-Merrill  Co., 
$U2S  net. 

A  distasteful  novel  of  a  strong  and  evil 
tendency  which  represents  the  respectable 
half  of  the  luiglish  aristocracy  as  Fast 
Side  philanthropists  and  the  other  half 
as  a  "  smart  set  "  where  lords  and  ladies 
drink,  and  swear  and  ganil)lc  together 
like  old  Bowery  jades.  The  heroine  is 
favored  by  the  diathesis  of  a  criminal 
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life,  which  never  finds  expression,  and 
the  hero,  being  a  really  decent  and 
honorable  man,  is  made  the  victim  of  all 
the  villainy  in  the  book.  The  author's 
scandal  mongering  style  is  evilly  sugges- 
tive of  the  M^orst  in  human  nature,  and 
exactly  suited  to  the  task  of  bringing  it 
out. 

Idyls  of  the  Gass.  By  Martha  Wolfenstein. 
Philadelphia  :  The  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety, 51.25. 

This  little  volume,  published  by  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America, 
shows  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
its  author  is,  above  all.  and.  we  may  say, 
often  at  the  expense  of  artistic  beauty,  in- 
tensely patriotic.  Mariam  and  Shim- 
mele,  the  central  figures  of  the  story,  are 
of  those  types  that  are  altogether  too 
good  to  be  true  and  life-like.  In  her  en- 
deavor to  idealize  her  characters  Miss 
Wolfenstein  too  often  sacrifices  the  truth, 
and,  in  the  following  case,  she  has  even 
forgotten  her  patriotic  sentiments  u^hile 
attempting  to  produce  an  effect. 

"  Of  the  Cohen  nothing  was  visible,  for  he 
was  wrapped  wholly  in  his  Tallis  (praying 
shawl)  ;  but  hovering  about  the  cheese-board 
was — O  wonder  ! — a  strangely  startling  thing. 
What  was  it?  What  could  it  be?  It  must  be 
the  Shechinah! 

"  It  had  neither  wings  nor  feet,  only  hands; 
in  fact,  was  nothing  but  hands ;  a  large,  dirty, 
hairy  pair,  their  deft  fingers  quickly  grasping 
one,  two,  three  of  his  mother's  little  cheeses. 
Shimmele  tried  hard  to  be  calm.  The 
Shechina  is  the  Shechinah,  a  holy  thing. 
That's  all  very  well,  but  his  mother's  nice  holi- 
day cheeses — '  Ai,  wai !  '  and  indignation  got 
the  upper  hand. 

"'  Tate'  (father),  he  burst  forth  in  a  shrill 
whisper.  '  look — look — De  Shechinah  ganefed 
dc  Kdslech!'  (The  Spirit  of  God  is  stealing 
the  cheeses!)" 

This  ridiculously  improbable  and  almost 
physically  impossible  feat  is  employed  to 
show  "  how  Shimmele  became  a  skeptic." 
"  The  Kiddush  Cup,"  one  of  the  strong- 
est chapters  of  the  book,  sufifers  greatly 
because  of  the  too  close  resemblance  it 
bears  to  the  Russian  legend  of  Ivan  Su- 
sanin,  who  lured  the  Lyakhy  into  a 
dense  forest  in  order  to  save  the  first  of 
the  house  of  Romanov, and  who  was  then 
slain  by  the  would-be  murderers  of  the 
Czar.  There  are  a  few  really  beautiful 
passages  in  the  book,  and.  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that  Miss  Wolfenstein  has 
done  a  very  clever  piece  of  work. 


Anglo-American  Pottery.  Old  English  China 
with  American  Views.  A  Manual  for  Col- 
lectors. By  Edwin  Atlee  Barber.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Philadel- 
phia: Patterson  &  White  Company,  ;?2.i5. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  art  of  old  English  potters  was  the 
printing  of  American  scenery,  views  of 
prominent  buildings  and  places,  and  illus- 
trations of  historical  events  on  the  crock- 
ery intended  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 
The  pieces  were  made  in  England  for  the 
American  market,  from  whence  the  name 
Anglo-American  Pottery.  The  art  of 
transfer  printing  rendered  it  easy  to  dec- 
orate pottery  in  the  manner  described, 
and  original  prints  that  have  long  ago  dis- 
appeared are  thus  preserved  in  fac- 
simile on  the  pottery  of  the  period.  It 
is  with  the  description  and  ilustration  of 
pottery  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Barber's 
book  is  concerned.  It  contains  titles  to 
nearly  one  thousand  printed  designs  on 
plates  and  other  pieces.  Considerable 
new  matter  has  been  added  to  the  text  as 
well  as  to  the  illustrative  portion  of  the 
book  in  the  present  revision.  Chapters 
relating  to  recent  forgeries  in  Anglo- 
American  designs,  and  on  ceramic  print- 
ing in  America  have  been  added.  There 
is  also  a  list  of  dealers  in  old  china  and 
other  antiques  as  well  as  a  directory  of 
collectors  of  pottery,  porcelain  and  glass- 
ware in  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
an  appendix.  The  book  is  an  excellent 
handbook  that  will  be  found  very  useful 
to  china  collectors  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  Life  of  John  Ancrum  Winslow,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, U.  S.  N.  By  John  M.  Eliicott, 
Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  ^2.50  net. 

If  this  book  is  designed  simply  as  a 
"  memorial  vohmie,"  it  will  doubtless 
serve  the  purpose  of  securing  for  Rear- 
.A.dmiral  Winslow  individual  represen- 
tation on  the  shelves  of  libraries.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  presented  for  criti- 
cism as  a  biography,  it  must  be  frankly 
stated  that  the  interest  centers  in  one 
event :  Captain  Winslow  conmianded  the 
"  Kearsarge  "  in  her  famous  duel  with 
the  "  Alabama,"  winning  the  day  for  his 
country,  and  fame  for  himself.  No  other 
incident  in  his  career  distinguishes  it  es- 
sentially from  that  of  the  average  naval 
officer  of  like  seniority  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  served  creditablv  in  the  navy 
for  forty-si.x  years,  had  the  usual  promo- 
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tions,  received  the  thanks  of  Congress 
and  a  small  advancement  for  his  victory, 
and  gave  his  sons,  in  turn,  to  the  national 
service,  wherein  they  have  done  him  hon- 
or. There  is  much  particularity  in  the 
extracts  from  private  letters  relating  to 
matters  of  minor  interest,  and  perhaps  a 
shade  too  much  of  it  in  the  defense  of 
acts  vv^hich,  even  if  indiscreet,  were  par- 
donable under  the  stress  of  the  period, 
and  might  better  have  been  left  for- 
gotten. The  description  of  the  "  Kear- 
sarge  "-"  Alabama  "  fight  is  disappoint- 
ing, since  it  adds  practically  nothing  to 
what  is  in  the  official  reports.  Command- 
ers do  not  usually  put  everything  they 
think  and  feel  in  these  documents — as  the 
magazine  literature  of  the  Spanish  War 
has  overabundantly  testified — and  where 
so  copious  a  private  correspondence  as 
seems  here  to  be  available  exists  it  is 
singular  that  no  personal  account  of  the 
action  by  its  chief  actor  should  have 
found  place  in  these  pages.  Lieutenant 
Ellicott  has  well  set  forth  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  admiral,  his  unafifected 
Christianity  and  his  fine  devotion  to  duty 
under  circumstances  of  acute  physical 
suffering.  There  is  a  tendency  to  the 
superlative  in  the  author's  judgment  on 
the  purely  military  side  of  the  facts  nar- 
rated. To  call  the  fight  off  Cherbourg 
"  the  most  memorable  naval  duel  yet 
chronicled  in  the  world's  history "  is 
scarcely  justifiable.  It  demonstrated 
mainly  that  the  marksmen  of  the  "  Kear- 
sarge  "  were  better  than  those  of  her  an- 
tagonist, and  on  Lieutenant  Ellicott's 
own  showing  disposed  of  an  annoying 
commerce  destroyer  which  the  logic  of 
events  proved  was  already  at  the  end  of 
her  tether. 

Mexico  as  I  Saw  It.     By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^5.00 

History,  romance,  civilization  and 
barbarism  have  so  drawn  and  colored 
Mexico  and  its  people  that  few  countries 
hold  out  greater  charm  for  the  traveler 
or  reader.  The  six  months  Mrs.  Tweedie 
passed  in  that  country  were  very  busy 
ones,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  narrative 
before  us,  full  of  sights  and  impressions, 
and  the  traveler  takes  evident  pleasure  in 
telling  us  all  about  it.  Unfortunately 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  page,  even  in 
such  an  aftractivc  volume  as  this,  and  we 
afc   much   more  jnfrre^ted   in   what   she 


saw  than  in  what  she  thinks.  The  chap- 
ters on  the  history  of  the  country,  her 
archeological  discussions,  her  political 
estimates  and  her  sociological  conclu- 
sions either  fall  short  01  carry  far  be- 
yond the  mark,  and  there  are  even  some 
faults  of  expression  here  and  there ;  but 
the  personal  part  of  the  book  is  readable 
and  bright.  She  visits  cattle  ranches, 
and  tells  all  about  cowboys,  herds  and 
round-ups ;  she  rides  in  private  cars  from 
one  town  to  another,  but  with  an  eye 
quick  enough  to  see  much  that  is  novel ; 
from  a  horse's  back  she  points  out  her  ap- 
preciations of  mountain  and  cafion ;  she 
loiters  at  the  street  corner,  watching  a 
cock  fight  or  some  characteristic  game  or 
group,  and,  of  course,  she  follows  the 
crowd  to  the  bull  fight.  Letters  of  intro- 
duction opened  all  doors,  and  she  has 
mtich  to  say  of  Mexican  society  in  all  its 
customs  and  differences. 


Andrea  Mantegna.     By  Maud  Cruttwell.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.75. 

This  volume  of  the  "  Great  Masters  " 
series  is  a  thoroughly  competent  little 
book.  It  follows  the  latest  criticism  in 
denying  to  Andrea's  reputed  master,  the 
caposcuola  Squarcione,  any  other  merit 
or  influence  than  that  of  the  director  of 
a  great  commercial  school  of  painting. 
Jacopo  Bellini,  until  recently  a  half- 
mythical  figure,  the  writer  believes  to  be 
the  real  head  of  the  Paduan  school.  This 
theory  explains  very  neatly  the  great  sim- 
ilarity between  Mantegna  and  certain 
early  works  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  It  was 
through  the  study  of  Donatello's  sculp- 
ture that  Andrea  won  the  trenchant  line 
and  the  decisive  modeling  which  are  his 
chief  technical  qualities.  Andrea's 
milieu,  the  cultured  court  of  Padua  and 
the  circle  of  the  Gonzagas,  at  Mantua, 
which  claimed  the  highly  bred  per- 
sonages of  Castiglione's  "  Courtier," 
are  adequately  described — a  merit  not 
wholly  common  in  the  volumes  of  this  se- 
ries. There  appear  to  be  no  errors  of 
consequence  except  the  dating  (p.  40) 
of  the  master's  bust  fifty  (fifteen?)  years 
after  his  death.  The  reproductions  of 
three  of  Andrea's  engravings  are  espe- 
cially welcome,  for  thcv  show  his  quali- 
ties much  better  than  the  half-tone  cuts 
after  paintings.  In  criticism  proper.  Miss 
Cruttwell  has  not  succeeded  in  saying 
what  one  would  wish  to  hear  about  Afl- 
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drea — the  austere  beauty  of  his  line  and 
the  elevation  of  his  conception,  which 
abundantly  atone  for  archeological  su- 
perfluities and  a  certain  lack  of  tempera- 
mental warmth  ;  but  her  little  volume  will 
sufficiently  meet  the  needs  of  those  for 
whom  Dr.  Kristeller's  great  work,  of  al- 
most simultaneous  appearance,  is  too 
elaborate  or  expensive. 

She  Stands  Alone.  By  Mark  Ashton.  Bos- 
ton:    L.  G.  Page  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

At  the  trial  of  Jesus  we  do  not  hear  the 
voice  of  Pilate's  wife  nor  see  her  face. 
She  is  represented  by  a  few  impetuous 
words,  which,  if  written,  were  probably 
dashed  ofi'  in  hot  haste  and  thrust  into  a 
slave's  hand  to  be  delivered  forthwith  to 
her  husband.  She  is  a  shadow-woman, 
but  this  shadow-woman  is  invested  with 
such  singular  interest  to  the  imagination 
that  one  wonders  why  her  availability  for 
the  purposes  of  fiction  has  not  hitherto 
been  discovered.  Mr.  Ashton  writes 
with  enthusiasm  and  intelligence,  and  cer- 
tainly warmly  interests  us  in  the  woman 
he  has  evoked,  but  his  Euphrosyne  is  not 
one  of  those  creatures  that  haunt  mem- 
ory. The  plot  involves  both  natural  and 
supernatural  action,  but  the  supernatural 
is  resorted  to  so  often  as  a  means  of  ex- 
trication from  difficulties  that  no  situation 
of  the'  heroine,  however  alarming  or  im- 
possible, agitates  us.  The  dens  ex 
machina  is  always  at  hand.  We  observe, 
too,  that  the  beautiful  spirit  of  reverence 
in  which  the  book  is  written  is  sometimes 
pushed  to  the  verge  of  superstition,  as 
where  the  author  devotes  a  page  to  a 
naive  exposition  of  the  spiritual  virtues  of 
Euphrosyne's  girdle. 

The  Heart  of  the  Road  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Anna  Hempstead  Branch.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.00. 

The  Miss  Branch  who  now  finds  her- 
self at  the  head  of  this  very  respectable 
body  of  verse  is,  it  may  be  remembered, 
the  yoimg  lady  who  began  a  few  years 
ago  by  taking  the  Century  prize  for  col- 
lege poetry.  The  composition  of  her 
book  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  usual- 
ly slender  and  frequently  graceful  first 
collection  in  general — a  modicum  of 
promising  pieces  and  the  others  for  fill- 
ing ;  for  one  must,  of  course,  begin  some 
time,  and  naturallv  the  sooner  the  better. 


But  Miss  Branch's  more  serious  per- 
formances, as  herein  contained,  tho  they 
are,  if  anything,  rather  fewer  than  com- 
mon, are  in  their  own  way  more  promis- 
ing. The  poetical  spirit  which  animates 
them  at  their  best  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
delicate,  even  ethereal.  And  yet,  merit  as 
this  is  in  itself,  it  grows  here  dangerous- 
ly near  to  weakness  from  an  excessive 
cultivation  of  the  merely  feminine  and 
fanciful.  Besides,  there  hangs  here  and 
there  about  these  leaves,  pleasant  as  they 
are,  that  elusive  reminiscent  fragrance  of 
foreign  presences  which  seems  to  belong 
to  new  verse ;  while  at  times  the  lavender 
of  pre-Raphaelitism  becomes  unmistak- 
able, indicating  an  origin  from  which, 
however,  the  writer  may  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  trusted  to  recede  further  and  fur- 
ther as  she  proceeds. 
.58 

Apostolic  Optimism.  By  J.  H.  Jowett.  New 
York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  $1  75. 

Doctrine  and  Deed.  By  Charles  Edward  Jef- 
ferson. New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  ^1.50. 

It  is  interesting  to  receive  together  ser- 
mons from  the  successors  of  R.  W.  Dale, 
of  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham, 
England,  and  William  M.  Taylor,  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York — two 
men  who  stood  for  many  years  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  preaching  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Mr.  Jowett  and  Dr. 
Jefferson,  who  now  fill  the  pulpits  thus 
made  notable,  are  both  intensely  evangel- 
ical ;  both  feel  deeply  that  "  Christian- 
ity is  distinctively  a  religion  of  redemp- 
tion, and  its  fundamental  purpose  is  to 
recover  men  from  the  guilt  and  power  of 
sin."  Yet  both  are  far  removed  from 
the  evangelical  twaddle  which  George 
Eliot  exposed  so  mercilessly  in  the  West- 
minster Reviezv  50  years  ago.  The  pas- 
sion of  reality  and  the  refreshment  of 
sincerity  are  in  their  sermons.  Both 
preachers  are  men  of  modern  spirit,  cor- 
dial to  the  newer  biblical  learning  and 
the  new  theology.  Yet  both  are  afraid 
that  in  losing  old  expressions  necessary 
truth  will  be  lost  also.  Both  are  fearless 
and  outspoken,  vigorous  and  stimulating. 
There  need  be  no  talk  of  the  decay  of 
modern  preaching  if  these  preachers  are 
representative.  Dr.  Jefferson  is  incisive, 
piquant,  and  seems  to  have  a  faculty  of 
knowing  what  people  are  interested  in. 
and  how  to  help  them  energetically  and 
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agreeably.  He  is  not  afraid  to  talk  of 
common  things,  and  his  sermons  depart 
somewhat  from  old  time  dignity.  His 
English  brother  retains  more  of  the 
classic  sermonic  style,  yet  he  is  not  less 
forcible  and  direct.  Mr.  Jowett  expects 
more  of  his  audience  in  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  in  interest  in  theology  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  insights  and  poetic  turns  of 
thought.  His  pulpit  seems  more  secure 
in  the  deep  realities  of  faith  than  does 
Dr.  Jefferson's.  Mr.  [owett's  address  on 
"  The  Secrets  of  Effective  Preaching  " 
made  a  striking  impression  at  the  Free 
Church  Congress  a  year  ago  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  his  book. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.  By  L. 
H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  Wilhelm  Miller, 
Ph.D.,  and  many  expert  cultivators  and 
botanists.  Illustrated  by  over  two  thousand 
original  engravings.^  In  four  volumts.  Vol. 
iv.  R-Z.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co., 

The  fourth  volume  concludes  the  im- 
mense labor  of  Professor  Bailey  and  his 
assistants  in  editing  this  magnificent 
work.  It  is  the  largest  and  far  the  most 
comprehensive  work  on  horticulture  ever 
published  in  the  English  language,  and 
is  equaled  in  extent  abroad  only  by 
Mottet's  French  edition  of  Nicholson's 
"  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Gardening." 
No  abler  scholar,  whether  as  botanist  or 
horticulturist,  could  have  undertaken 
this  work  than  is  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. He  has  provided  a  cyclopedia 
which  is  thoroughly  American,  based  on 
American  experience,  but  keeping  fully 
informed  of  European  experience  as  well. 
There  is  seen  in  it  the  fruit  of  most  ex- 
act study  of  dealers'  catalogs  as  well  as 
of  plants  in  cultivation  and  of  journals 
of  horticulture.  Each  plant  of  real  con- 
sequence is  treated  botanically,  by  one 
writer,  and  then  one  or  more  other  writ- 
ers discuss  it  commercially  and  cultural- 
ly. The  illustrations  are  not  old  cuts, 
but  are  freshly  drawn  in  great  profusion. 
There  is  not  a  page  where  the  volumes 
can  be  opened  that  will  not  show  from 
one  to  half  a  dozen  engravings  ;  there  are 
2,800  in  all,  besides  50  full-page  plates. 
The  flowers  in  the  greenhouse  and  the 
vegetables  and  fruit  trees  of  the  garden 
and  orchard  have  all  their  just  treatment. 
This  concluding  volume  contains  such 
important  articles  for  the  single  letter  R 


as  those  on  "  Radish,"  "  Ranunculus," 
"  Railroad  Gardening,"  "  Raspberry," 
"  Rhododendron,"  "  Rock  Gardens," 
"Rose"  (13  pages  to  botanical  species, 
and  18  to  floriculture,  besides  three  plates 
and  many  cuts),  and  "  Rubus  "  (black- 
berries). These  volumes  are  simply  in- 
dispensable to  any  one  interested  in  hor- 
ticulture. We  are  glad  that  Professor 
Bailey  announces  that  a  smaller  volume 
will  be  issued  annually  to  keep  the  cyclo- 
pedia up  to  date. 

The  Alien.  By  F.  F.  Montresor.  New  Yori<  : 
U.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

A  characteristic  story  of  English  life, 
told  leisurely  and  without  much  senti- 
ment. There  are  no  spring  tides  of  love, 
of  youthful  ambition  in  it.  The  very 
earth  seems  old.  The  curtains  are  drawn 
and  the  elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  figure  in  the  fire-lit  scenes  all  con- 
fess to  rheumatic  pangs.  And  the  tem- 
perate "  middle  age  "  style  in  which  the 
story  is  told  often  seems  coldly  imperson- 
al. Still,  there  is  enough  confounding 
mystery  in  the  situation  to  challenge  at- 
tention and  excite  speculation  as  to  the 
true  explanation. 

A  Sherburne  Inheritance.  By  Amanda  M. 
Douglas.  New  Yoric :  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  90  cents. 

Apparently  the  author  of  the  "  Sher- 
burne Series  "  has  found  a  receipt  for 
writing  old-fashioned  homiletic  stories 
for  the  edification  of  young  girls.  This 
particular  volume  is  the  ninth  to  appear ; 
and  it  is  as  much  like  the  other,  eight  in 
style  and  motive  as  one  pound  cake  re- 
sembles another  in  flavor  and  substance. 
It  is  a  good,  brown,  wholesome  tale — a 
perfect  illustration  of  the  best  literary 
pastry. 

Literary   Notes 

The  Caxton  Series,  published  by  George 
Newnes,  of  London,  is  one  of  the  neatest  of 
.  the  many  pocket  series  now  filling  the  market. 
"  In  Memoriam,"  which  lies  before  us,  is  beau- 
tifully printed  in  large  type,  illustrated  by  Al- 
fred Garth  Jones,  and  bound  in  limp  lambskin. 
(Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.20 
net.) 

....Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  numbers 
now  more  than  his  three  score  years  and  ten, 
has  withdrawn  from  active  service  in  the  Eng- 
lish Pnsitivist  Society.  His  valedictory,  spoken 
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at  Newton  Hall,  London,  was  filled  with  hu- 
mility in  regard  to  what  he  had  himself  ac- 
complished and  with  hope  in  regard  to  the 
work  before  the  society  in  the  future. 

...  .It  does  not  fall  to  us  very*often  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Howells  in  his  literary  judgments, 
and  for  that  reason  we  take  greater  pleasure 
in  calling  attention  to  his  apt  remarks  on  Long- 
fellow in  the  "  Easy  Chair "  of  the  current 
Harper's.  We  were  especially  pleased  to  see 
his  praise  of  Longfellow  as  a  sonnet  writer, 
for  it  does  not  seem  to  be  commonly  enough 
recognized  that,  whatever  may  be  Longfellow's 
shortcomings  in  other  respects,  he  ranks 
among  the  half  dozen  great  masters  in  Eng- 
lish of  that  difficult  poetical  form.  It  is,  in 
fact,  curious  that  Longfellow's  great  artistic 
enemy  was  overfacility,  and  that  his  work  rises 
in  value  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  verse  form  he  employs. 

...."Bramble    Brae,"    by    Robert    Bridges 
(the  Droch  of  Life'),  is  a  pleasant  volume  of 
what  may  be  called  distinctly  magazine  verse. 
We  quote  the  Dedication,  "  To  My  Father  " : 
"  You  called  the  old  farm  Bramble  Brae, 
And  loved  it  till  your  hair  was  gray. 
And  footsteps  faltered  while  you  trod 
The  sloping  upland  bright  with  sod. 
It  blossoms  in  your  quiet  life 
With  gowans  from  the  Neuk  of  Fife  : 
And  while  you  walked  the  waving  wheat 
You  dreamed  of  heather  and  of  peat. 
You've  gane  awa  !     My  spirit  yearns 
To  hear  you  read  the  songs  of  Burns ; 
The  melody  I've  faintly  caught 
Is  just  the  lesson  that  you  taught. 
If  any  hear  your  gentle  voice 
In  verse  of  mine,  then  I'll  rejoice 
And  sing  along  my  stumbling  way, 
'  He's  home  again  in  Bramble  Brae !  '  " 

...."The  most  important  archeological  find 
of  thirty  years  in  point  of  human,  historical 
and  religious  interest,"  is  the  way  a  member 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society  speaks  of 
the  discovery  in  1898  at  Paprahwah,  India,  of 
the  tomb  of  Buddha  with  the  family  relics  con- 
tained in  it.  Thn  small  in  quantity,  the  articles 
found  are  said  to  be  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance even  than  the  Schliemann  discoveries.  At 
the  death  of  the  Buddha  his  ashes  were  sepa- 
rated into  eight  portions,  and  one  of  these  was 
given  to  the  Sakya  clan  of  which  he  was  the 
chief,  and  the  tomb  that  has  been  found  is  the 
one  erected  by  his  family  over  the  spot  where 
his  body  was  cremated.  The  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  brings  to  light  one  of  the  oldest  inscriptions 
in  India  and  relics  of  Buddha — in  gold  and 
jewels — of  undoubted  authenticity.  An  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  the  tomb,  as  well  as 
of  the  birthplace  of  the  Buddha  (also  recently 
identified),  appears  in  the  April  Century  froTTi 
the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 


Pebbles 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing 
Things  unorthodox   each   day — 

Ripping  gospels   up   and   strewing 
Old   beliefs  along  the   way. 

Be   not   like   dumb,    driven   cattle — 
That  would  be  a  foolish  crime — 

Flout   the   Holy   Bible,   that'll 
Make  you  famous  every  time. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

THE  MORAL  CODE  OF  EDITORS. 

All  articles  are  too  long,  and  most  should 
not  be  written. 

News,  rather  than  opinion. 

Avoid  a  series. 

Suspect  criticism,  and  leave  it  out  if  pos- 
sible. 

Don't  let  your  contributors  be  personal ; 
that's  an  editorial  privilege. 

An  editor  does  not  argue,  he  asserts. 

All  contributions  should  be  cut  occasionally 
— keeps  the  staff  in  order. 

Editors  are  invisible — except  by  appoint- 
ment, and  sometimes  then ! 

Editors  have  enemies,  but  no  friends.  The 
former  are  persons  of  the  lowest  character ;  the 
latter,  if  they  existed,  would  be  the  angelic 
host. 

No  contribution  is  better  than  the  paper  de- 
serves. 

A  contributor  should  always  be  thanked 
(even  if  he  be  dismissed),  but  never  praised. 

Every  one  is  to  work  all  day  and  every  day 
if  required — he  does  it  himself! 

An  editor's  judgment  is  infallible.  His  pen, 
however,  sometimes  "  slips." 

Never  apologize — except  to  insult. 

Mistakes  are  inevitable,  misstatements  ex- 
cusable, compensation  inconceivable. 

Full  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  libel  is 
necessary. 

Never  see  clergymen,  inventors,  or  educa- 
tors. 

Never  take  a  favor. 

Be  liberal  with  your  best  men,  and  mean 
with  your  worst. 

Have  at  least  one,  if  possible  two,  "  close  " 
days  in  every  week. 

Read  the  provincial  papers. 

Always  notice,  but  never  mention  a  rival 
periodical. 

Praise  actors,  picture  dealers,  dressmakers, 
politicians  of  your  own  party,  sailors,  sports- 
men, popular  novelists  and  music  hall  singers. 
"  Take  it  out  of "  men  of  science,  religion, 
literature  and  art;  these  last  only  make  good 
copy  when  they  do  wrong. 

Have  a  waste  paper  basket  like  a  bucket, 
a  constitution  like  a  horse,  a  revolving  arm- 
chair and  a  heart  like  the  nether  millstone. — 
Harry  QwUfr,  in  "  Whafs  What." 
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The   Coming    Feudalism 

Every  American  who  can  read  any- 
thing will  read  Mr.  Ghent's  article  on 
the  coming  "  Benevolent  Feudalism." 
Not  everybody  will  read  it  in  the  next 
ten  days,  but  everybody  will  read  it  some 
time.  Not  everybody  will  read  it  in  Mr. 
Ghent's  own  words,  as  printed  in  our 
columns;  but  everybody  will  read  it  in 
substance,  as  it  goes  from  journal  to 
journal  and  from  mouth  to  mouth.  For 
this  is  one  of  the  articles  that,  once  pub- 
lished, live.  Like  all  great  work,  in  sci- 
ence or  in  art,  it  is  essentially  a  report, 
a  description,  a  picture  of  a  situation, 
made  by  one  of  those  men  who  have  the 
power  to  see  what  other  men  look  at 
without  seeing,  and,  by  a  few  strong, 
clean  strokes,  to  make  other  men  instantly 
see. 

Mr.  Ghent  has  looked  at  the  structure 
and  has  watched  the  development  of  our 
industrial  society.  He  has  hoped  to  see 
in  this  development  the  progress  of  de- 
mocracy. He  has  hoped  to  discover  un- 
mistakable tendencies  toward  a  prac- 
ticable and  enduring  Collectivism,  which 
should  guarantee  opportunity,  economic 
justice  and  moral  liberty  to  all  men. 
Such  tendencies,  ardently  looked  for, 
Mr.  Ghent  has  not  discovered.  Instead, 
he  has  seemed  to  see  a  mighty,  resistless 
transformation  of  the  old  economic  in- 
dividualism into  a  vast  industrial  feu- 
dalism. These  tendencies,  so  far  from 
having  exhausted  themselves,  he  finds 
now  in  full  march,  and  they  must  work 
further  transformations.  The  end  must 
be  the  establishment  of  an  all-compre- 
hending, and  probably  a  long  enduring, 
regime  of  benevolent  feudalism. 

Mr.  Ghent's  report  of  what  he  sees  is 
startling.  To  many  a  mind  it  will  seem 
astounding.  Thousands  of  self-compla- 
cent old  fogies  will  throw  down  the  arti- 
cle with  commonplace  profanity,  as 
"  nonsense."  Other  thousands,  with  a 
saving  sense  of  humor,  will  characterize 
it  as  "  gorgeous."  Scattering  hundreds 
here  and  there  will  shudder  gently  and 
talk  about  "  dangerous  utterances." 
Over  against  these  hundreds  and  thou- 
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sands,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  will 
read  Mr.  Ghent's  pages  more  than  once ; 
they  will  think  about  them  a  long  while, 
and  then  they  will  say,  "  He  has  told  the 
thing  about  as  it  is." 

For  what  is  it,  when  cut  down  to  the 
fewest  words,  that  Mr.  Ghent  has  re- 
ported to  us  of  the  benevolent  feudal- 
ism which  he  discerns?  What  is  it,  in- 
deed, but  the  most  obvious,  the  most 
undeniable  realities  of  our  present  in- 
dustrial society?  Mr.  Ghent  is  one  of 
those  men  who,  to  quote  his  own  phrase, 
discover  that  which  is  alter  et  idem — 
another  yet  the  same. 

The  modern  barons  are  not  acquiring 
title  to  all  the  land ;  they  are  not  even 
acquiring  title  to  all  the  stockholder 
shares  of  industrial  corporations.  On 
the  contrary,  small  landholdings,  small 
mercantile  establishments,  small  shops, 
small  shareholdings,  seem  to  be  multi- 
plying, in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
But  individual  ownership  is  ceasing  to 
be  equivalent  to  independent  control. 
The  railroads  and  the  trusts  are  drawing 
a  cordon  about  the  farmers,  to  put  them, 
industrially,  at  the  mercy  of  the  "  mag- 
nates." In  the  corporations  minority  in- 
terests are  contemptuously  told,  as  in 
the  meeting  of  Metropolitan  Traction 
shareholders  the  other  day,  to  "  shut 
up."  Or,  more  politely  but  not  less  co- 
ercively,  they  are  subjected  to  what  Mr. 
Morgan  in  his  recent  testimony  euphoni- 
ously described  as  "  a  moral  control." 
The  modern  workman  is  not  bound  to 
the  soil,  as  was  the  villein  to  the  manor, 
but  practically  he  is  bound  to  "  the  job." 
Because  of  the  trust  system  he  is  be- 
coming less  and  less  free  to  leave  one 
place  to  seek  another.  The  ingenious  de- 
vice of  the  blacklist  is  making  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  an- 
other if  he  voluntarily  leaves  one.  De- 
pendents in  the  new  feudal  system  are 
not  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  or  doing 
personal  homage,  but  a  class  fidelity  of 
the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
hierarchy  is  growing  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  "Wealth  is  the  one  great  object 
nf  worship,  and  the  man  of  wealth  is  he 
to  whom  all  ranks  bow. 
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It  would  be  strange  if  in  so  broad  a 
picture  of  the  social  system  Mr.  Ghent 
had  not  introduced  some  false  strokes, 
if  he  had  not  exaggerated  the  high  lights 
and  deepened  the  shadows.  He  has 
painted  too  strongly,  we  think,  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  professional  classes,  as 
the  courtiers  and  court  agents  of  the  in- 
dustrial barons,  and  he  has  failed  to  in- 
dicate strongly  enough  the  forces  that 
in  any  feudal  system  are  ever  tending  to 
disintegrate  it  and  to  bring  about  a 
genuine  democracy. 

In  Middle-Age  feudalism  the  profes- 
sional classes  to  a  great  extent  were  sub- 
servient to  the  barons ;  but,  after  all,  it 
was  the  passion  for  independence,  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  moral  restlessness  of 
just  these  classes,  that  presently  leveled 
the  aristocracy.  Mr.  Ghent  finds  in  the 
benevolent  feudalism  a  place  of  honor  for 
the  scientific  mind,  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
tent to  ignore  social  problems.  He  for- 
gets the  masterful  freedom  of  the  ethical 
spirit,  which  will  never  allow  that  "  tho 
right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  tri- 
umph ;  "  and  he  also  forgets  that  the 
scientific  mind  has  never  yet  been  tam- 
able by  any  political,  ecclesiastical  or  in- 
dustrial despotism.  Let  him  but  recall 
the  long  story  of  the  warfare  of  science 
with  theology;  let  him  but  reflect  upon 
the  irrepressible  radicalism  of  the  scien- 
tific classes  in  Russia  to-day;  and  let 
him  remember  that  no  age  has  lacked 
men  of  the  fearless  temper  of  a  Bruno 
or  a  Huxley,  and  he  will  see  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  new  benevolent  feu- 
dalism will  be  able  to  establish  itself  in 
such  complacent  security  as  he  predicts. 

And  so,  while  recognizing  in  Mr. 
Ghent's  description  a  report  of  facts 
largely  true,  we  think  it  needs  this  cor- 
rection. The  new  feudalism  will  be,  as 
he  says,  unlike  the  old  in  outward  form ; 
it  will  be  unlike  the  old  in  its  benevolent 
spirit.  To  this  we  add,  it  will  be  unlike 
the  old  in  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  will 
be  controlled  by  the  fearless  intelligence 
of  that  truth-searching,  scientific  mind 
which  was  the  supreme  product  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  which  in  the 
twentieth  century  will  join  with  democ- 
racy in  the  emancipation  of  man  from 
every  bondage,  whether  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  or  of  political  and  industrial 
despotism. 


Municipal    Franchises 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  city 
of  Pittsburg  is  now  receiving  compensa- 
tion for  a  street  railway  franchise.  Hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  street  railroads  have 
been  built  there,  upon  franchises  for 
which  the  city  receives  nothing.  Out  of 
the  profits  and  the  watered  stock  of  these 
roads  great  private  fortunes  have  been 
taken.  At  last  the  election  of  an  honest 
Council  led  the  Recorder-Mayor  to  veto 
the  old  Council's  free  grant  for  an  exten- 
sion of  existing  lines,  and  the  privilege 
has  been  sold  for  $2,000.  This  is  a  small 
sum  in  comparison  with  the  $2,000,000 
said  to  have  been  paid  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  by  the  railway  company  for  a 
franchise  procured  by  two  or  three  prom- 
inent politicians  from  Quay's  legislature, 
but  it  is  a  beginning  that  may  cause  some 
inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  privileges 
thoughtlessly  given  away  by  the  people 
of  the  city  or  wrongfully  taken  from 
them  through  the  corruption  of  their  lo- 
cal legislators. 

Municipal  franchises  in  our  cities  have 
been  gold  mines  for  shrewd  politicians 
and  other  conscienceless  exploiters  of 
such  privileges.  The  people  are  begin- 
ning to  see  how  much  they  have  lost ;  but 
the  power  of  the  great  consolidations  re- 
cently formed  is  so  formidable,  especial- 
ly when  exercised  with  the  assistance  of 
corrupt  legislators,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  procure  reform  even  in  places 
where  public  opinion  calls  for  it.  A 
change  for  the  better  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected in  Philadelphia,  where  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  apparently  prefer  to 
be  robbed.  In  Cleveland,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  have  voted  for  reform 
but  seem  unable  to  get  it.  A  capitalist 
has  undertaken  to  build  fifty  miles  of  rail- 
way upon  the  terms  required  by  Mayor 
Johnson,  but  the  existing  companies  are 
buying  back  the  consents  given  by  resi- 
dents on  the  unoccupied  streets,  and  the 
injunction  restraining  them  from  doing 
this  has  been  dissolved. 

The  old  companies  very  naturally  re- 
gard the  terms  of  the  new  franchise  as 
highly  obnoxious  and  revolutionary. 
These  are :  Three-cent  fares ;  books  open 
to  the  city  authorities  at  all  times ;  the 
right  of  the  city  to  buy  the  road  for  the 
appraised  value  of  its  physical  property, 
plus  10  per  cent. ;  after  ten  years,  the  pay- 
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ment  to  the  city  of  half  the  net  earnings 
in  excess  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  cash  vakie 
of  the  physical  property ;  a  work  day  of 
lo  hours,  and  arbitration  in  labor  dis- 
putes. Of  course,  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  street  railway  in  Cleveland  upon 
the  basis  of  three-cent  fares  and  the  other 
terms  set  forth  above  would  be  an  object 
lesson  of  a  dangerous  character,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  old  companies  there 
and  elsewhere. 

But  the  ability  to  reduce  fares  to  three 
cents,  and  still  to  earn  a  good  profit  upon 
the  investment,  can  be  shown  to  exist  in 
many  cities,  where  it  has  been  obscured 
by  the  watering  of  stock.  The  City  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Reform  Club  has 
prepared  an  elaborate  statement  of  the 
history  and  finances  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railroad  Company  of  this  city, 
showing  that  physical  property  having  a 
value  of  $60,000,000  has  by  successive 
waterings  been  capitalized  at  $160,000,- 
000  in  stock  and  bonds,  the  market  value 
of  which  is  $220,000,000,  and  asserting 
that  three-cent  fares  would  pay  a  divi- 
dend of  8  per  cent,  on  a  capital  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty. 

The  watering  of  the  stock  of  munic- 
ipal franchise  companies  frequently  serves 
two  purposes:  It  conceals  the  relative 
value  of  the  earnings  and  enriches  those 
who  control  the  corporations.  By  the 
watering  and  the  manipulation  of  such 
companies'  capital  stocks  some  of  the 
largest  of  American  fortunes  have  been 
built  up  in  a  few  years.  The  same  meth- 
od is  pursued  by  companies  doing  busi- 
ness on  gas  and  electric  light  franchises. 
A  recent  Census  bulletin  shows  that 
while  the  annual  value  of  the  products  of 
the  gas  companies  of  the  United  States 
rose  in  the  last  decade  from  $57,000,000 
to  $75,700,000,  or  less  than  33  per  cent., 
the  capital  stock  of  the  companies  was  in- 
creased from  $258,000,000  to  $567,000,- 
uoo,  or  by  nearly  120  per  cent.  In  rnany 
of  our  cities  at  the  present  time  the  light- 
ing companies  are  being  consolidated 
with  the  railway  corporations. 

The  franchises  upon  which  Aniencan 
municipal  public  service  corporations  do 
business  are  of  many  kinds.  The  older 
ones  were  granted  in  perpetuity.  In  re- 
cent years  restrictions  have  been  imposed, 
as  a  rule,  and  compensation  has  been  re- 
quired. At  the  present  time  the  tend- 
ency in  enlightened  municipalities  is  to- 


ward a  more  direct  municipal  control  and 
the  exaction  of  concessions  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people,  if  not  toward  actual  op- 
eration by  the  municipality. 

We  are  confident  that  this  tendency 
will  become  more  manifest  and  effective, 
as  the  people  perceive  more  clearly  the 
value  of  the  franchises  which  are  their 
property.  They  should  strive  to  take  a 
fair  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  re- 
claim what  has  been  taken  from  them, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  demanding  and 
obtaining  fair  compensation,  in  rent  or  in 
fares  and  facilities,  for  the  privileges 
which  the  corporations  enjoy.  Such  op- 
portunities are  offered  when  a  company 
holding  a  franchise  in  perpetuity  asks  for 
an  extension  of  its  field  of  service ;  when 
franchises  granted  for  a  term  of  years  ex- 
pire, as  the  Chicago  railway  franchises 
will,  next  year ;  and  when  application  for 
new  franchises  is  made — in  short,  when- 
ever an  old  company  is  compelled  to  ask 
for  additional  privileges,  or  a  new  one  de- 
sires to  begin  work.  The  right  of  the 
municipality  to  acquire  the  property  upon 
fair  terms  at  the  end  of  each  decade,  or 
at  that  time  to  readjust  the  compensation, 
should  be  reserved ;  and  the  watering  of 
stock  should  be  prevented. 

The  record  of  many  of  these  public 
service  corporations  has  in  it  so  much 
of  bribery,  unjust  exaction  and  greed 
that  our  municipalities  are  in  no  way 
bound  to  treat  them  with  distinguished 
consideration.  Wherever  such  com- 
panies are  not  willing  to  perform  service 
under  lawful  restrictions  that  leave  them 
a  fair  return  upon  the  actual  investment 
they  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
American  cities  are  not  incapable  of  do- 
ing the  work  on  their  own  account,  and 
of  thus  distributing  among  the  people  the 
profits  which  are  now  for  the  most  part 
going  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  million- 
aires, some  of  whom — as  in  St.  Louis,  for 
example — have  been  willing  both  to 
found  and  to  increase  their  fortunes  by 
means  of  bribery. 

Artificial  Ethics 

It  was  a  significant  feature  of  the  Till- 
man-McLaurin  episode  that  the  denoue- 
ment turned  upon  a  dinner.  A  Senator 
had  disgraced  the  Senate,  was  adjudged 
"  in  contempt,"  which  meant,  if  it  meant 
anything,  that  as  a  gentleman  the  Sena- 
tor was  declassed.     He  had  thus  forfeited 
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the  right  to  meet  Prince  Henry  at  the 
White  House.  "  How  would  you  apply 
your  theory  that  betrayal  of  a  public 
trust  should  be  treated  as  a  social  of- 
fense?" To  this  question,  in  the  give- 
and-take  of  an  informal  discussion,  Dr. 
Hadley  answered :  "  I  would  not  invite 
that  sort  of  trustee  to  dinner."  The  an- 
swer was  exploited  in  the  press,  and  by 
general  consent  pronounced  "  so  absurd." 
The  President  of  the  United  States  hap- 
pened, in  avoiding  a  gaucherie,  to  apply 
the  suggestion  literally,  and  at  once  the 
withdrawal  of  a  dinner-card  became  a 
national  issue.  It  marked  the  act,  stung 
the  man,  and  made  of  the  Senate  vote  of 
censure  a  feeble  anti-climax. 

The  point  is,  that  by  this  course  the 
President  wiped  out  the  artificial  distinc- 
tion we  are  constantly  drawing  in  ethics 
between  the  code  personal  and  the  code 
professional — in  politics  the  distinction 
between  what  a  man  may  do  as  a  Sena- 
tor and  suffer  only  a  Pickwickian  penalty, 
and  what  socially  he  can  do  only  under 
penalty  of  loss  of  standing.  The  familiar 
phrase,  "  professional  ethics,"  supposed 
to  mean  a  standard  of  professional  con- 
duct to  which  a  man  must  conform,  of- 
tener  means  artificial  ethics,  a  standard 
of  excuse  for  conduct  because  it  con- 
forms to  the  custom  of  a  profession.  To 
call  such  an  ethical  standard  artificial  is 
not  to  assert  that  in  some  cases  the  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  justified.  The  condi- 
tions may  be  abnormal,  as  when  we  say 
that  "  all  is  fair  in  war,"  and  justify  the 
capture  of  Aguinaldo  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  eflfected  by  a  deception  conforming 
to  the  recognized  rules  of  strategy.  If 
normal  professional  and  business  life, 
like  war,  is  a  game  in  which  each  player 
is  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the  others, 
then  all  we  can  ask  of  the  players  is  that 
they  play  the  game  "  fair,  according  to 
the  rules."  However  accurately  descrip- 
tive this  may  be  of  a  cynically  popular 
view  of  the  relation  of  a  trustee  to  the 
cestui  que  trust,  the  public,  his  public,  it 
remains  true  that  there  is  a  constant  hark- 
ing back  from  an  artificial  to  a  genuine 
ethical  standard.  Even  in  diplomacy,  as 
often  called  "  a  game  "  as  war  itself,  a 
John  Hay  guarantees  his  policy  of  the 
"  open  door  "  by  a  "  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment "  between  Governments,  and  puts 
nations  on  their  honor  to  keep  a  plighted 
pledge  by  his  pronunciamento  on  main- 
taining the  status  of  China. 


Heartening  as  is  this  departure  in  its 
promise  of  new  ethical  possibilities  for 
world-politics,  a  departure  theatrical  in 
its  simplicity,  it  is  yet  disheartening  by 
contrast.  In  a  laudatory  sketch,  con- 
tributed to  a  leading  magazine,  of  a 
prominent  corporation  lawyer,  we  chance 
upon  the  statement  that  his  success  dated 
from  his  defense  of  some  of  the  directors 
of  a  bankrupt  concern,  who  had  failed  to 
file  certain  statements  as  required  by  law. 
This  failure  made  the  directors  person- 
ally liable,  but  the  fortunate  among  them 
who  had  retained  the  young  lawyer  es- 
caped liability  through  his  ingenuity  in 
discovering  a  technical  loophole^  while 
the  others  were  mulcted.  Now  this  cor- 
poration lawyer,  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
would  in  his  private  life  be  the  last  one  to 
countenance  a  course -of  which,  as  counsel, 
he  was  the  responsible  author.  Indeed, 
by  the  professional  standard  of  artificial 
ethics  \t  would  be  held  the  duty  of  a  law- 
yer thus  to  save  a  client  from  liabilitv, 
that  being  "  what  he  is  hired  for,"  re- 
gardless of  the  lawyer's  private  view  of 
the  equities  as  between  the  directors  of  a 
bankrupt  concern  and  its  creditors. 

To  choose  a  very  diflFerent  example,  we 
turn  to  the  reminiscences  of  a  well-known 
Washington  correspondent,  one  who  rep- 
resents the  most  reputable  journalism, 
who  stands  for  everything  that  is  not 
"  yellow."  In  these  reminiscences,  the 
correspondent  "  points  with  pride  "  to  the 
ingenuity  by  which  he  anticipated  the 
principal  recommendation  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  a  Cabinet  member,  a  personal 
friend.  He  noted  the  position  of  book 
marks  in  certain  volumes  of  The  Con- 
gressional Record  lying  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk,  and  thus  obtained  a  clue  to 
what  was  in  the  Secretary's  mind.  By 
artful  conversations  with  chiefs  of  de- 
partments and  others  whom  the  Secre- 
tary was  likely  to  consult,  drawing  his  in- 
ferences mainly  from  the  consent  of  si- 
lence, he  was  enabled  to  delimit  vague 
deductions  and  publish  to  the  world  a 
carefully  guarded  secret.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Secretary-victim  was  one  of 
the  first  to  oflFer  congratulations  on  this 
bit  of  "  newspaper  enterprise,"  adding 
that  next  time  there  would  be  no  "  pre- 
maturepublication,"  as  the  correspondent 
himself  would  be  taken  into  the  Secre- 
tary's confidence  "  as  an  adviser."  The 
incident  needed  just  this  completing 
touch  to  show  how  by  the  artificial  ethics 
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of  journalism  one  friend  may  play  Sher- 
lock Holmes  on  another,  while  their  per- 
sonal relations  may  be  characterized  by 
full  mutual  confidence.  The  Secretary 
did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  had  he 
imparted  his  secret  to  the  correspondent 
in  the  trust  one  gentleman  puts  in  an- 
other, the  correspondent  would  have  held 
it  sacred — as  he  would  have  done. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  accepted  ethical  standards  are  not 
absolute  but  relative  is  that  given  by 
Macaulay  in  his  discussion  of  Machi- 
avelli.  In  an  audience  of  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Italians,  Macaulay  says,  "  Othello 
would  have  inspired  nothing  but  detesta- 
tion and  contempt  " — detestation  for  his 
vulgar  bloodiness  and  contempt  for  his 
unsophisticated  credulity.  The  betrayal 
of  a  nobly  trusting  nature  would  have 
counted  for  nothing  in  extenuation  of  his 
passionate  outbreak.  On  the  other  hand, 
fifteenth  century  Italians  would  have  con- 
demned lago,  but  "  as  we  condemn  his 
victim  " — a  condemnation  "  tempered  by 
something  of  interest  and  respect."  What 
to  us  seems  treachery  and  cunning  to 
them  would  have  seemed  "  readiness  of 
wit,"  "  clearness  of  judgment,"  "  skill  in 
penetration  and  concealment  " — in  short, 
the  cleverness  of  consummate  finesse.  De 
te  fabula  docet.  The  difference  is  not  one 
of  five  centuries  in  civilization  and  ethics. 
The  modern  tendency  is  more  and  more 
to  temper  condemnation  of  the  lago  of 
business  and  professional  life  with 
"  something  of  interest  and  respect,"  re- 
serving recognition  of  the  Othello  of  pri- 
vate life  for  the  novel,  the  stage  and  the 
church. 


A   World-Maker 

We  shall  not  join  in  any  chorus  of  de- 
nunciation of  Cecil  Rhodes  as  the  great 
modern  pattern  and  image  of  materialism, 
rude,  crude,  money-loving  and  heartless. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  us  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  idealists  our  genera- 
tion has  seen. 

This  clergyman's  son  was  a  student. 
His  health  broke  down  in  the  university, 
and  he  went,  a  poor  boy,  to  South  Africa. 
There  he  worked  with  his  hands,  a  labor- 
er, recovered  his  health,  took  advantage 
of  oi)portunities,  used  his  brains,  got  a 
fortune.     What  was  the  first  thing  this 


Caliban  monster  did  with  his  money  ?  He 
went  back  to  the  English  university  and 
finished  his  education.  He  had  an  aim 
far  above  money.  Then  he  went  back  to 
South  Africa,  bought  and  worked  mines, 
got  more  wealth,  and  all  the  time  was 
looking  around  to  see  what  he  could  do 
besides  making  money.  He  saw  that  he 
was  in  an  unformed,  disunited  bundle  of 
nationalities  and  races,  hostile,  largely  ig- 
norant, whites  and  blacks,  English  and 
Dutch,  British  and  Africander.  He 
looked  north  and  he  saw  the  unoccupied 
veldts  and  valleys  soon  to  be  the  spoil  of 
rival  European  Powers.  He  looked  about 
him  and  he  saw  the  new  people.  English- 
men, Americans,  Germans,  pouring  in  to 
work  the  mines  and  own  the  soil.  A  great 
idea  took  possession  of  him.  It  was  that 
all  these  States,  and  the  coming  States  to 
the  north,  should  be  welded  into  one 
mighty  union;  and  to  this  object  he  de- 
voted his  enormous  wealth  and  his  influ- 
ence. He  became  Premier  of  Cape  Col- 
ony. He  gained  the  goodwill  of  the 
Africanders.  He  pushed  the  railroad 
north  to  the  borders  of  civilization,  and 
projected  and  provided  for  its  further  ex- 
tension far  beyond  settlement,  aimed  to 
meet  the  line  that  was  coming  from  Cairo 
toward  the  Cape.  He  shot  his  telegraph 
line  up  to  the  central  lakes.  He  gave  his 
name  to  a  territory  which  will  yet  contain 
its  many  millions  of  civilized  people. 
And  with  all  these  colonial  plans  of  civil- 
ization he  was  a  simple-minded  and  culti- 
vated gentleman,  fond  of  books  and  only 
decent  pleasures.  We  declare  he  was  the 
great  imaginative  idealist  of  his  day ;  and 
when  he  died,  not  fifty  years  old,  he  better 
represented  than  any  man  our  century 
has  known  the  thought  of  him  who  said : 

"  Beyond  the  path  of  the  outmost  sun,  through 

utter  darkness  hurled. 
Further  than  ever  comet  flared  or  vagrant 

star-dust  swirled. 
Sit  such  as  fought,  and  sailed,  and  ruled,  and 

loved,  and  made  our  world." 

And  the  high  idealism  that  was  in  this 
man's  nature  appears  in  the  disposition 
he  made  of  his  immense  fortune.  It  goes 
to  the  British  people,  for  the  better  educa- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  those  in  the  colonies  as 
well  as  at  home.  He  had  the  Carnegie 
spirit.  He  wanted  wealth — he  could  not 
help  getting  wealth — but  not  for  himself. 
They  say  that  he  did  not  want  to  die,  for 
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he  had  such  great  plans  in  mind  that  he 
wished  to  accomplish.  He  wanted,  we 
may  believe,  to  put  all  his  force  into  the 
work  of  creating  a  magnificent  African 
nation,  that  would  achieve  on  that  conti- 
nent what  we,  beginning  earlier,  have 
achieved  here,  but  which  would  have  been 
accomplished  in  very  much  less  time  un- 
der the  conditions  of  our  age  of  science. 
He  saw  the  difficulties,  those  which  were 
nearest  at  hand  in  the  immobility  of  the 
old  stock  of  Boers,  and  he  saw  the  greater 
difficulty  beyond  in  the  negro  population, 
which  would  not  dwindle  away  like  our 
Indians ;  but  he  was  eager  to  grasp  and 
solve  the  problems,  to  take  the  lead  in 
unifying  all  South  Africa  into  one  free 
nation  under  the  British  flag.  It  was  not 
a  mean  or  selfish — it  was  a  noble  ambi- 
tion. 

But  we  are  told  that  he  was  guilty  of  a 
most  unscrupulous  crime,  and  by  it  must 
be  judged  ;  that  he  gave  his  aid  and  coun- 
tenance to  the  Jameson  Raid.  True;  he 
acknowledged  it,  and  it  failed.  It  was 
because  of  blunders  of  management  that 
it  failed.  If  it  had  succeeded  it  would 
have  gone  down  to  history  as  a  glorious 
revolution,  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
people,  taxed  and  denied  the  rights  of  rep- 
resentation, had  risen  against  their  op- 
pressors and  thrown  oflF  the  hated  yoke. 
That  is  the  way  that  Mr.  Rhodes  looked 
on  the  rebellion,  and  for  that  reason  he 
aided  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  we  doubt 
not  with  as  good  a  conscience  as  Lafay- 
ette brought  to  this  country.  The  result 
proves  that  Mr.  Rhodes  made  a  blunder, 
for  they  were  not  ready,  but  not  that  his 
heart  was  wrong. 

After  all,  a  large  part  of  the  abuse  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  suflFered  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  acquired  immense  wealth.  But  it 
was  acquired  honestly,  in  new  enterprises 
in  a  new  country,  and  the  wealth  was  well 
and  honorably  used  in  life  and  in  death. 
The  acquisition  of  wealth  is  not  to  be 
made  a  presumption  against  a  man.  It  is 
excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength ;  it  is 
only  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  We 
do  not  care  to  mince  words  or  balance 
praise  or  blame  when  we  declare  our  be- 
lief that  Mr.  Rhodes's  name  will  live  as 
that  of  the  greatest  man,  the  wisest  and 
the  most  useful  in  the  history  of  what 
will  one  day  be  the  mighty  free  nation  of 
South  Afric.i. 


The  Dynamics    of  Life 

Prof.  Jacques  Loeb,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  concluded  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  a  series  of  ten  lectures  at 
Columbia  University  on  "  The  Dynamics 
of  Life."  As  these  lectures  included  a 
review  not  only  of  his  own  observations 
on  fundamental  problems  in  biology,  but 
also  of  the  recent  literature  of  this  very 
interesting  subject,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  they  were  well  attended,  and 
were  worthy  of  the  large,  intelligent  au- 
diences they  drew.  It  must  have  been  a 
source  of  no  little  disappointment  for 
those  whose  intellectual  appetite  had  been 
whetted  by  sensational  reports  in  the 
daily  press  to  find  so  little  that  was  star- 
tlingly  novel  or  pretentiously  revolution- 
ary in  the  lectures.  They  were  a  calm 
exposition  of  biological  principles  and 
theories  with  the  hard  and  fast  line  be- 
tween fact  and  assumption  or  analogy 
clearly  pointed  out,  and  without  any  too 
great  anxiety  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
life  that  still  remain  mysteries,  tho  we 
have  been  brought  a  little  nearer  to  them 
by  this  recent  suggestive  work. 

The  most  important  phenomena  of  vi- 
tal activity  at  the  present  moment  are, 
in  Professor  Loeb's  opinion,  those  due  to 
the  enzymes.  This  question  of  ferment 
action  and  its  explanation  occasioned  the 
first  great  modern  discussion  on  the  dy- 
namics of  life — the  difference  of  opinion 
between  Liebig  and  Pasteur,  which  was 
so  fruitful  of  results  in  taking  vital  ac- 
tivity out  of  the  sphere  of  chemical  forces 
and  restoring  to  biology  its  birthright  of 
an  independent  dynamism.  Some  ob- 
servations made  by  Claude  Bernard, 
which  were  so  incomplete  that  they  re- 
mained unpublished  till  after  the  great 
physiologist's  death,  once  more  brought 
biology  and  chemistry  close  together  in 
the  explanation  of  fermentation.  This 
work  represents  the  intermediate  step  be- 
tween Pasteur's  position  and  the  present 
physico-chemical  explanation  of  life  phe- 
nomena that  is  gradually  being  brought 
into  prominence.  Far  from  being  revo- 
lutionar}%then,  these  ideas  of  the  physico- 
chemical  phvsiologists  are  the  legitimate 
development  of  the  ideas  of  the  last  fifty 
years  in  biology.  Like  preceding  ex- 
planations of  vital  activity  these  latest 
ideas  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  have  a 
germ  of  truth  in  them,  but  will  receive 
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modification  by  future  observations  and 

collation  of  ideas  that  will  strip  them  of 
anything  like  the  ultimateness  present 
day  discoverers  think  they  possess. 

Perhaps  the  most  practically  interest- 
ing phase  of  the  application  of  theories 
of  enzyme  action  to  vital  processes  is  that 
in  which  Professor  Loeb  discusses  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  certain  eggs 
that  ordinarily  became  incapable  of  de- 
velopment in  24  to  48  hours,  may  be  pre- 
served in  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  for 
many  days,  and  then  will  develop  nor- 
mally after  impregnation.  Hydrocyanic, 
the  familiar  prussic  acid,  is  a  deadly 
poison,  yet  it  conservatively  inhibits 
those  processes  within  the  living  tissues 
of  the  egg  by  which  with  time  its  mate- 
rials become  incapable  of  life  develop- 
ment. In  Professor  Loeb's  opinion  cer- 
tain zymotic  changes  are  in  progress  in 
unfertilized  eggs.  Hydrocyanic  acid  it 
is  well  known  prevents  such  ferment  ac- 
tion, and  so  the  egg  remains  in  statu  quo, 
does  not  grow  old  and  may  be  fertilized 
successfully  long  after  it  would  ordinarily 
have  passed  into  hopeless  putrefaction. 
In  a  word,  it  would  seem  that  the  tend- 
ency to  death  in  cellular  material  is  ac- 
tive and  depends  on  zymose,  and  that  this 
can  be  inhibited,  thus  conferring  potency 
of  life  for  longer  periods. 

For  Professor  Loeb,  however,  more 
important  than  the  chemism  of  living 
cells  is  their  physical  condition,  and  espe- 
cially their  relation  to  the  electrically 
charged  solutions  intracellular  and  ex- 
tracellular, to  which  they  owe  their  stim- 
ulation and  nutrition.  The  analogy  with 
colloidal  solutions  of  the  metals,  and 
with  the  electrical  manifestations  stud- 
ied in  these  solutions  by  Hardy  and 
others,  are  the  suggestive  basis  of  the 
new  physiology.  In  the  now  well  known 
phrase  of  Arrhenius,  "  It  is  the  ions  that 
act,"  and  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  ac- 
tive because  they  are  solutions  of  elec- 
trically charged  atoms  and  not  merely 
chemical  solutions.  Despite  this  omnip- 
otence of  electricity  in  the  functions  of 
the  body.  Professor  Loeb  does  not  fore- 
see a  promising  future  for  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  medicine.  Normally  human 
beings  are  thoroughly  protected  from 
changes  in  the  crectrical  condition  of 
their  tissues  by  many  natural  devices. 
Very  powerful  charges  of  electricity 
may  cause  liquefaction  of  important  parts 


of  large  ganglion  cells  and  so  produce  in- 
stant death,  but  smaller  charges  are  sim- 
ply deflected  or  produce  slight  external 
mechanical  effects.  Life  seems  to  de- 
pend on  a  certain  equilibrium  of  the  ion- 
ization of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  There 
are  some  marine  animal  eggs  that  will 
develop  only  in  sea  water  or  in  distilled 
water.  If  the  sea  water  solution  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  removal  of  any  even  of  its 
apparently  unimportant  ingredients  they 
fail  to  develop.  This  necessity  for  equili- 
bration of  the  intrasolutional  qualities  be- 
fore life  processes  are  favored,  shows 
very  strikingly  how  small  a  change  in 
the  body  fluids  may  produce  serious  re- 
sults. 

While  Professor  Loeb  does  not  see  a 
future  in  electrical  therapeutics,  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  light-therapy  may  prove 
of  great  usefulness.  For  the  reason  that 
the  X  rays  partake  physically  as  well  as 
in  their  visibility  of  the  qualities  of  light 
they  are  excepted  from  the  hopeless  pros- 
pect of  therapeutic  benefit  from  electric- 
ity. Light  is  one  of  the  agents  which  have 
a  wonderful,  far-reaching  influence  on 
living  protoplasm.  Practically  every 
living  thing  depends  at  some  stage  of  its 
existence  on  the  influence  of  light.  In 
Professor  Loeb's  own  observations  there 
seems  to  be  some  curious  relation  be- 
tween sexual  and  reproductive  qualities 
and  the  reaction  of  the  being  to  light. 
Light  constitutes  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful stimuli  to  cellular  metabolism,  and 
hence  because  of  its  manageableness,  as 
suggested  for  phototherapy,  it  would 
seem  to  possess  elements  of  a  most  prom- 
ising power  for  good. 

The  new  physiology  is  perhaps  least 
satisfactory  and  suggestive  when  it  comes 
to  the  discussion  of  regeneration,  yet  this 
constitutes  the  most  interesting  chapter 
in  present  day  biology.  When  it  is  real- 
ized that  certain  of  the  invertebrates  can 
bring  about  the  regeneration  of  a  whole 
limb  that  has  been  removed,  the  failure 
of  a  physico-chemical  theory  of  vital  ac- 
tivity to  explain  known  facts  becomes 
manifest.  The  cells  at  the  root  of  the 
limb  divide  and  produce  new  cells,  these 
in  turn  divide  and  the  new  production  of 
cells  goes  on  until  a  limb  like  the  old  one 
is  formed.  Have  the  living  cells  in  the 
stump  of  the  amputated  member  any  vi- 
tal impression  within  them  of  the  form  of 
the  new  limb  that  they  thus  build  up  cell 
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oy  cell?  Here  is  a  mystery  of  life  that 
may  well  prove  the  crux  of  any  theory 
that  would  explain  vital  activity.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  introduction  of  the 
ionization  theory  into  biology  is  sugges- 
tive, but  that  it  lacks  a  practical  genius 
who  will  devise  crucial  experiments  that 
shall  show  how  it  is  more  than  mere 
analogy.  Here  in  regeneration  is  a  fair 
field  for  such  demonstrative  experiments, 
and  as  yet  they  are  lacking. 

The   Pope's   Testament 

It  is  no  wonder  that  at  his  age,  and 
with  his  weakness,  Pope  Leo  should  be- 
lieve that  this  his  Easter  encyclical  is  his 
last,  and  that  he  should  make  it  his  testa- 
ment to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  he  should  feel 
the  burden  of  the  misfortunes  that  op- 
press his  Church.  He  regards  them  as 
persecutions.  It  will  take  more  than  one 
or  two  papal  reigns  to  teach  the  lesson 
that  the  temporal  rule  of  Rome  must  be- 
long to  the  Italian  nation  and  not  to  the 
Roman  Church.  After  another  Pope  or 
two  there  will  be  peace  between  the 
Ouirinal  and  the  Vatican,  and  that  by 
the  submission  of  the  Vatican  to  the  loss 
of  its  temporal  power ;  but  it  is  too  soon 
now.  France  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  it  is  get- 
ting reconciled ;  and  the  Vatican  will,  in 
time,  get  reconciled ;  and  will  feel  the 
better  and  work  the  better,  and  be  in  a 
more  logical  position,  not  to  say  more 
Christian. 

The  Pope  may  well  lament  the  evils 
that  afflict  the  Church.  It  would  seem 
as  if  every  Catholic  Government  on  the 
earth  was  hostile,  and  every  Protestant 
Government  was  friendly.  That  is  be- 
cause in  Protestant  countries  the  Catho- 
lic Church  is  not  established  ;  it  is  free. 
Rut  in  Catholic  countries  there  is  con- 
stant friction  between  Church  and  State. 
It  is  so  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  in  the  Latin  American  States. 
Socialism  is  growing,  and  Socialism  is 
opposed  to  establishments,  and  so  to  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  State.  So  the  Pope  finds 
Socialism  a  great  danger,  leading  to  an- 
archism. 

In  view  of  this  great  evil  which  he  sees, 
and  doubtless  exaggerates,  the  growth  of 
Socialism,  developing,  he  thinks,  into 
anarchy  and  atheism,  the  Pope  utters  the 


most  remarkable  portion  of  his  testa- 
ment. It  is  an  utterance  to  which  we 
would  give  full  attention,  and  all  possible 
respect. 

He  invokes  the  union  of  Christian  bod- 
ies as  the  leading  remedy  to  save  society 
from  the  violent  attacks  of  anarchism 
and  atheism.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  yet  the  full  text  of  this  portion  of  his 
encyclical,  but  if  the  cable  dispatches 
fairly  express  its  language,  it  holds  out 
a  helping  hand,  and  asks  a  helping  hand 
from  those  Christian  bodies  which  are  not 
in  communion  with  the  Roman  Church 
with  those  who  are  often  called  court- 
eously, "our  separated  brethren." 

For  brethren,  in  a  sense,  the  Roman 
Church  holds  the  rest  of  us  Christians  to 
be.  We  have  been  baptized,  and  are 
therefore  Christians.  Yet  it  is  a  re- 
markable thing  that  there  should  be  this 
recognition  of  Protestant  and  Greek 
Christians — for  we  suppose  this  is  what 
his  language  allows — as  allies,  not  foes. 
It  is  no  bad  service  that  the  general 
enemy,  the  atheists,  have  done,  if  they 
force  the  mutual  kindly  recognition  of 
Christian  bodies  so  widely  separated,  and 
which  have  refused,  and  still  refuse,  too 
often,  to  acknowledge  each  other  as 
Churches,  however  they  may  admit  that 
those  outside  their  pale  are,  or  may  be 
perhaps.  Christians. 

It  is  not  five  years  ago  that  the  Pope 
solemnly  pronounced  that  the  orders  of 
the  Anglican  Church  are  not  valid,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  no  true  Church.  It 
was  a  decision  sharply  resented  by  those 
whom  it  unchurched  and  consigned  to 
schism.  We  do  not  suppose  there  is  the 
slightest  hope  that  this  decision  will  be 
reversed,  or  that  any  action  or  utterance 
will  offer  to  rehabilitate  Anglican  Prot- 
estants, Greeks  or  Armenians,  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical side :  that  is  not  the  way  that 
harmonious  relations  begin.  It  is  as 
Christians,  not  as  organized  Churches, 
that  recognition  must  first  be  asked ;  and 
we  may  assume  that  in  his  encyclical  the 
Pope  has  summoned  Christians  and 
Christian  organizations  to  united  defense, 
without  committing  himself  to  the  recog- 
nition of  any  Churches,  as  such,  outside 
of  the  Roman  communion. 

But  of  more  importance  to  us  is  our 
right  attitude  toward  such  an  out- 
stretched hand.  How  far  can  we  make 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  our  allv  in 
the  warfare  against  evil  and  unbelieif? 
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The  general  Protestant  attitude  has, 
until  late  years,  been  one  of  positive  hos- 
tility. The  bloody  persecutions,  by  one 
side  or  the  other,  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  have  not 
been  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion.  It  is 
only  fifty  years  since  a  great  political 
party  vv^hose  platform  was  anti-Roman- 
ism swept  half  our  States.  The  A.  P.  A. 
has  only  within  ten  years  ceased  to  be  a 
power.  But  now  there  is  hardly  a  rem- 
nant of  this  bitterness  in  Protestant  cir- 
cles in  this  country ;  nothing  like  the  bit- 
terness that  exists,  for  example,  in  France 
or  Italy. 

The  explanation  is  most  creditable  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  Apart  from  the 
very  favorable  conditions — we  mean  the 
utter  separation  of  Church  and  State — 
the  chief  force  which  has  led  to  the  kind- 
lier attitude  of  Protestants  toward  Catho- 
lics has  been  the  close  view  of  their  good 
Christian  character.  The  Catholics  have 
been  right  in  our  families,  maids  and 
men.  They  have  been  faithful  to  their 
Church  while  faithful  to  their  work.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  influence  of  their 
Church  upon  them  was  wholly  good. 
Their  priests  have  been  faithful  and  use- 
ful in  their  place,  using  more  authority 
than  we  had  been  used  to,  but  using  it 
generally  for  good  ends,  for  morality  and 
religion.  Their  priests  have  had  the  re- 
spect of  their  neighbors,  ministers  of 
Protestant  Churches.  They  have  been 
loyal  citizens,  and  friends  of  temperance 
and  all  good  order.  And  the  second  gen- 
eration have  made  good  American  citi- 
zens. 

And  we  have  seen  very  little  of  the  su- 
perstitions, the  utter  fetishism,  which  we 
know  has  elsewhere  been  allowed  in  the 
ignorant  classes,  and  none  of  immorality 
we  have  heard  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  seemed  to  see  a  rivalry  with 
our  churches  to  surpass  them  in  church- 
ly  service,  and  an  apparent  desire  to  em- 
phasize those  things  that  belong  to  the 
essentials  of  Christianity,  so  that  we  have 
seen  our  best  and  most  active  Catholics, 
those  of  greatest  influence  and  highest 
character,  charged  by  their  foreign 
brethren  with  "  Americanism,"  as  if  they 
were  becoming  semi-Protestantized.  In- 
deed, while  we  have  been  growing  kind- 
lier toward  Catholics,  and  have  been  mak- 
ing more  of  the  festivals  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  seems  as  if  Catholics  were  be- 
coming more  like  us  in  preaching  and 


])ractice.  Of  course,  then,  the  Presby- 
terian Church  is  compelled  to  repeal  the 
article  of  its  Confession  of  Faith  which 
declares  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  Anti- 
Christ. 

And  Protestants  have  no  right  to  deny 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  true 
Church.  It  worships  the  same  one  God 
as  the  rest  of  us,  and  it  holds  to  the  same 
Savior.  It  declares  that  its  worship  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  is  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  its  worship  of  the  Triune 
God.  We  see  the  danger  of  such  wor- 
ship, but  we  see  that  they  make  less  of 
saints  than  they  used  to,  and  that  they 
make  more  of  the  distinction.  To  our 
view  it  is  very  foolish  to  ask  a  saint  to  in- 
tercede with  God,  when  we  can  go  direct- 
ly to  him,  and  there  is  danger  of  idolatry ; 
but  it  is  not  unchristian,  any  more  than  it 
is  for  a  Protestant  inquirer  to  ask  his  liv- 
ing friends  to  pray  for  him.  The  doc- 
trine of  Purgatory  seems  to  us  unscrip- 
tural,  but  it  is  certainly  not  unchristian. 
Even  we  are  beginning  to  think  that  we 
have  taught  more  about  the  future  world 
than  we  know.  The  practice  of  confes- 
sion seems  to  us  to  be  required  when  it 
should  be  only  permitted ;  but  it  cannot 
be  unchristian,  and  it  has  its  good  side. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  seems  to  us 
a  dangerous  doctrine,  but  one  can  certain- 
Iv  be  a  good  Christian  and  be  a  Pope  or 
a  believer  in  Popes.  Our  chief  complaint 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  that  it  makes  so 
much  of  rites  and  machinery  that  it  is  lia- 
ble to  forget  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that 
spiritual  worship  is  what  he  wants.  But 
somehow  there  is  enough  essential  reli- 
gion taught  to  bear  up  all  the  froth  of 
form ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  expect  that 
what  we  call  the  excrescences  of  faith 
will  be  less  and  less  emphasized,  that  the 
useless  or  hurtful  accretions  will  gradual- 
ly fall  off,  by  the  process  of  desuetude. 
We  must  look  always  for  the  good,  and 
not  what  we  think  the  bad,  and  be  more 
ready  to  praise  than  to  blame. 

So  we  are  grateful  to  the  Pope  if  he 
has  asked  our  aid  in  the  warfare  against 
all  vice  and  wrong.  His  purpose  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world,  to  reduce  armaments 
and  war,  is  ours  also.  We  would  have 
Catholics  and  Protestants  brought  into 
closer  relations.  It  is  a  delight  to  us  to 
see  their  crowded  churches,  which  are 
doing  God's  work,  if  not  quite  in  our 
way.  The  only  influence  we  can  see  that 
is  opposed  to  the  invitation  of  the  Pope 
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for  fellowship  of  kindly  service  is  that 
which  seeks  to  have  the  Church  meddle 
with  the  State  in  the  public  schools.  He 
is  a  foe  to  the  Catholic  Church,  a  foe  to 
its  peaceful  and  mighty  growth,  who 
seeks  to  have  the  Church  teach  its  reli- 
gion in  the  public  schools.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  is  now  doing  well,  under  a 
system  which  it  approves,  and  to  attempt 
to  change  it  would  be  like  kicking  a 
hornet's  nest. 


,p.       A  ,  .         There      were      cynics 

The    Approaching        ,  ,  ,  ^  . 

nKo^^l  ,„  r„K        abroad,     and     a     few 
Change  in  Cuba         1      1    ■  1      • 

doubtmg  souls  m  our 
own    country,    who    were    unwilling  to 
admit    that    the     United     States,     hav- 
ing    Cuba    absolutely    under     its     con- 
trol, could  ever  be  induced  to  let  go  of 
the  island.    But  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
our  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn,  except  a 
handful  remaining  with  the  consent  and 
even  at  the  desire  of  the  Cubans  them- 
selves, and  when,  by  the  published  orders 
of  the  President  and  his   Secretary  of 
War,  the  government  of  the  island  is  to 
be  transferred  to  officers  freely  elected  by 
its  people.     It  happens  that  this  transfer 
is  closely  preceded  by  the  severe  punish- 
ment, in  a  Cuban  court,    of    the    only 
American    officers — three  in  the  insular 
postal    service — who    brought    disgrace 
upon  their  country  by  corrupt  conduct. 
Ihe  world  will  observe  that  they  were 
not  protected.     We  are  about  to  leave  the 
island  to  its  people,  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Piatt  amendment,  and  we 
hand  it  over  to  them  in  good  condition, 
notably  so  with  respect  to  sanitary  im- 
provements and  administration.    If  now 
we  shall  give  the  Cubans  a  fair  chance 
to  do  well  and  to  enjoy  a  reasonable  pros- 
perity, they  can  scarcely  fail,  under  the 
direction  of  their  good  and  thoroughly 
competent  President,  to  maintain  a  gov- 
ernment that  will  deserve  the  respect  of 
the  world.     But   they   should  promptly 
have  the  assistance  which  only  the  pro- 
posed treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity 
can  give.    The  requirements  of  the  Piatt 
amendment,  as  well  as  other  considera- 
tions, morally  bind  us  to  make  the  treaty 
without  delay.    The  reduction  of  our  du- 
ty on  Cuban  sugar  should  be  one-half  in- 
stead of  one-fifth.     A  treaty  providing 
for  such  a  reduction  would  insure  on  the 
island  that  prosperity  without  which  a 


good  government  cannot  be  maintained 
there.  Such  prosperity  would  bring  to  us 
for  any  concessions  made  an  ample  re- 
turn, both  in  trade  and  in  consciousness 
of  a  national  duty  performed. 

General  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Im- 
p  ^  perialist  League  of  New  York, 
in  pursuit  of  his  duties,  asks 
our  editorial  opinion  of  an  utterance 
credited  to  General  Funston,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "  everything  is  permissible  in  a 
campaign,  except  the  use  of  poison  and 
the  violation  of  a  flag  of  truce."  Per- 
haps General  Funston  spoke  a  bit  rhe- 
torically, if  he  said  it.  Some  other  things 
are  forbidden — that  is,  are  not  regular — 
which  are  quite  permissible,  if  one  will 
take  the  risk.  For  example,  it  is  quite 
permissible  and  quite  honorable,  in  war, 
to  send  spies  into  the  enemies'  country, 
of  course  at  the  risk  of  being  hanged  if 
caught.  General  Funston 's  feat  for  cap- 
turing Aguinaldo  was  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, insurgent  uniform  and  all ;  but  if 
he  had  been  caught  he  would  have  been 
properly  hanged.  We  cannot  see  but 
his  speech  so  sharply  criticised  by  the 
Anti-Imperialists  was  in  substance  sen- 
sible; but  it  needs  some  natural  abate- 
ments of  rhetoric ;  for  example,  the  much 
maligned  passage  about  the  traitor  at 
home  whom  he  would  rather  see  hanged 
than  see  his  soldiers  killed  by  insurgents. 


General  Miles's 
Requests 


General  Miles's  earlier 
letter  is  not  published 
in  which  he  asked  that 
he  might  be  sent  to  command  our  troops 
in  the  march  to  Peking,  and  that  15,000 
men  be  withdrawn  from  the  Philippines 
for  the  expedition.  The  purpose  was 
evident,  that  he  might,  with  his  rank  and 
his  largest  contingent,  be  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  allied  army.  General 
Miles  may  be  as  supreme  a  soldier  as  his 
name  and  rank  would  indicate,  but  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  President  were 
better  statesmen,  and  they  knew  that 
even  if  one-third  of  our  army  could  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Philippines,  it  was 
not  wise  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  leading  part  in  the  conquest  of 
Peking.  And  now,  when  the  war  in  the 
Philippines  is  well  nigh  over,  lingering 
only  in  a  few  provinces,  when  dozens  of 
leading  Filipinos  are  in  the  service  of  our 
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Government  there,  General  Miles,  as  late 
a"?  February  17th  last,  asks  that  he  be  sent 
to  review  and  revise  the  operations  there, 
to  enter  on  a  plan  of  conciliation  in  place 
of  that  which  has  already  passed  the  Gov- 
ernment over  to  civil  control/  It  is  amaz- 
ing, but  we  need  not  suppose  that  it  was 
wholly  spectacular  self-glory  which  Gen- 
eral Miles  was  so  foolishly  seeking. 
There  was  in  his  proposition  a  further 
kindly  and  conciliatory  element  which 
doubtless  affected  him.  He  remembered 
how  he  used,  in  his  fighting  days,  to  send 
Indian  chiefs  to  Washington  to  see  how 
big  the  country  was ;  and  he  thought  how 
fine  it  would  be  to  take  ten  Cubans  and 
Porto  Ricans  to  the  Philippines  to  tell  the 
insurgents  that  Americans  are  not  so  bad 
as  they  are  painted,  and  then  to  bring 
back  some  dozens,  perhaps,  of  leading 
Filipinos  to  this  country  that  they  might 
be  impressed  with  our  power  and  our 
good  will.  The  wonder  is  at  his  utter 
ignorance  that  these  men  whom  he  would 
bring  here  are  already  pacified.  They  are 
judges,  governors  of  provinces,  treasur- 
ers, conducting  the  government  of  the  is- 
lands under  civil  and  not  military  rule, 
and  we  cannot  go  back  to  military  rule 
again,  even  one  so  benevolent  as  General 
Miles  proposes  to  manage  himself.  Sec- 
retary Root's  replies  utterly  dispose  of 
all  the  General's  points,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  President  to  do  but 
to  approve  them  in  every  part.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
respondence was  allowed  to  leak  out  of 
the  War  Department;  but  Secretary 
Root's  tart  replies  sound  as  if  written  for 
publication. 

Jl 

T,.      j,^.    ,  It  was   an   interview   in 

The  Atlanta  ,    •      ,  ,  i- 

Public  Library  w  h  1  c  h  extraordmary 
^  >^  ^  restramt  was  exercised 
that  is  reported  in  our  issue  this  week 
by  Professor  Du  Bois.  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  given  the  city  of  Atlanta  money  for 
a  public  library.  It  was  accepted  and 
$5,000  appropriated  annually  from  pub- 
lic taxes  for  its  support.  The  trustees 
made  a  rule  that  no  negroes  should  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  library, 
and  Professor  Du  Bois  went  with  a  com- 
mittee of  colored  men  to  ask  quite  too 
humbly  if  some  crumbs  might  not  fall 
for  them  from  the  city's  table.  The  an- 
swer was  a  gentle  but  positive  no.  We 
need  not  discuss  the  right  of  the  case — 


our  readers  will  have  no  doubt;  but  a 
word  may  be  said  as  to  the  side  of  pol- 
icy. When  the  magnificent  public  library 
of  Baltimore,  the  million  dollar  gift  of 
Enoch  Pratt,  was  opened  to  the  public 
nineteen  years  ago  it  was  made  free  to 
all  citizens,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  white  and  black.  The  librarian, 
Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  was  anxious  as  to 
how  it  would  work,  and  for  some  weeks 
remained  in  the  library  all  the  evening 
in  fear  of  an  outbreak.  But  one  even- 
ing he  saw  a  white  lady  seated  by  a 
table,  quietly  reading,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  negro  man  reading  as  quietly. 
"  After  that,"  he  told  the  present  writer, 
"  I  knew  there  was  no  danger,  and  I 
could  safely  go  home  and  leave  the  room 
to  the  attendants  for  the  evening."  What 
is  safe  in  Baltimore  would  be  safe  in 
Atlanta,  if  you  only  think  so.  "  The  way 
to  resume  is  to  resume." 


This  week  the  friends  of  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale  celebrate  his  eightieth  birth- 
day. We  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  is  the  best  loved  clergyman  in  the 
United  States;  and  that,  too,  while  he 
belongs  to  one  of  the  smallest  Christian 
bodies,  said  to  hang  on  the  very  fringe  of 
Christianity.  But  no  one  questions  the 
warm  Christian  character  of  Dr.  Hale. 
He  is  the  simplest-hearted  man  living, 
who  never  thinks  of  himself,  but  only 
how  he  can  carry  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
through  the  world.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  his  stories  of  "  Ten  Times  One  "  and 
"  In  His  Name,"  which  have  preached  as 
much  gospel  as  Newman  Plall's  "  Conie 
to  Jesus,"  and  have  organized  much 
Christian  service.  He  is  a  pattern  of 
character,  of  service,  of  industry,  of  lit- 
erary power  and  of  simplicity,  which 
evoke  admiration  and  love. 


We  do  not  believe  one  word  of  the 
charges  against  United  States  diplomacy 
embraced  in  the  Captain  Christmas  let- 
ter to  the  Danish  Government.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  they  should  be  believed  in 
Denmark.  But  they  were  not  believed 
enough  to  secure  for  this  agent  the  prom- 
ise of  the  commission  he  asked  to  bribe 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  press. 
Of  course,  the  investigation  must  be  had, 
but  it  is  humiliating  to  be  driven  to  it. 
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Is    There    Anything    Beyond 
This? 

"  In  twenty  years  Texas  has  paid  to  North- 
ern companies  for  life  insurance  about  $42,- 
000,000.  During  this  period  our  people  have 
received  in  payment  of  losses  about  $14,000,- 
000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Texas  has  lost 
in  these  years  the  vast  sum  of  $28,000,000. 
This  money  has  gone  out  of  the  State  forever." 

No  observing  person  should  be  sur- 
prised to  find  such  a  statement  as  this 
about  Hfe  insurance  put  forth,  for  it  is  the 
famiHar  rule-of-thumb  method  of  sum- 
ming up  insurance  results,  thus :  Deduct 
from  what  the  company  has  collected  in 
premiums  what  it  has  paid  in  losses ;  then 
the  difference  shows  what  the  company 
has  made  and  the  public  and  the  State 
have  lost.  It  is  very  simple,  and  simply 
foolish. 

Now  come  some  citizens  of  Waco, 
Texas,  who  are  already  conducting  two 
savings  institutions,  and  announce  their 
intention  to  meet  the  long-felt  want  of  a 
"  home "  life  insurance  company  in 
Texas.  They  say  they  are  good  bankers 
and  know  how  to  handle  money.  They 
also  say  that  they  "  are  practical  insur- 
ance men,  and  have  not  only  been  stu- 
dents of  the  science  of  life  insurance  for 
many  years,  but  have  had  much  prac- 
tical experience."  As  evidence  of  their 
knowledge  they  offer  the  above-quoted 
summary  of  Texas  experience.  As  fur- 
ther evidence  they  offer  a  lo-year  en- 
dowment policy,  with  the  term  cut  to  100 
months  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers. 
At  ages  I  to  40,  this  is  to  cost  $909.16  for 
100  months  and  is  then  to  be  paid  in  full. 
It  maybe  paid  for  also  in  monthly  install- 
ments of  $10,  and  in  case  of  death  after 
a  single  $10  is  paid  the  full  $1,000  is  pay- 
able, without  deduction  of  even  the  de- 
ferred premiums.  There  are  options  ap- 
plicable to  settlement.  For  example,  if 
the  holder  is  30  years  old  at  the  end  of 
his  100  months  and  in  good  health,  he 
may  take  $571  cash  and  a  paid-up  policy 
for  $2,333.  Anybody  over  40  may  place 
the  risk,  if  he  chooses,  "  on  a  younger 
member  of  the  family  at  a  lower  rate,  to 


which  the  company  makes  no  objection." 
But  the  beneficiary  "  must  not  be  further 
removed  than  uncle  or  aunt;  it  follows 
that  this  policy  can  be  placed  on  children, 
on  husband  or  wife."  A  policy  on  a 
child,  with  only  $10  paid  out  on  it  and 
good  for  $1,000  should  anything  happen, 
would  undoubtedly  be,  to  some  people, 
very  attractive.  Little  children  and  in- 
sured wives  are  very  uncertain,  and 
something  might  happen. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  further 
into  this  first  policy,  which  "  will  be  fol- 
lowed from  month  to  month  with  such 
contracts  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people."  The  Texas  Life  of  Waco  will 
probably  remain  in  Texas.  If  it  at- 
tempts to  wander  into  any  Northen  State 
in  order  to  get  even  as  to  any  part  of  the 
millions  which  have  been  drawn  from 
Texas  by  Northern  companies,  it  must 
operate  so  quietly  as  not  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  law  officers. 


The  State  Guaranty 

Some  thirty  years  ago  a  certain  Life 
company  used  to  advertise  that  its  poli- 
cies were  registered  with  the  State  and 
were  made  thereby  positively  secure. 
The  advertisements  always  affirmed  that 
the  policies  were  secured  "  like  "  national 
bank  notes.  This  was  a  flat  misrepre- 
sentation. The  national  bank  note  is 
amply  secured  for  its  full  value  by  a  de- 
posit of  bonds,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  security  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no 
holder  of  a  note  ever  lost  a  cent  by  the 
failure  of  the  bank  which  issued  it.  The 
quality  of  security  afforded  by  the  regis- 
tration, and  also  the  misrepresentation 
about  it,  are  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
company  failed  and  disappeared  and  its 
policyholders  fared  no  better  than  those 
of  other  companies  which  failed  during 
the  period  of  depression. 

This  is  recalled  by  a  letter  of  inquiry 
about  a  small  company  which  uses  the 
word  "  registered,"  and  by  observing  that 
a  Kansas  company  now  advertises  that 
"  one    of    the    most    pronounced    features    of 
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this  gold  bond  is  the  fact  that  its  Full  Face 
Value  is  Guaranteed  by  the  State.  In 
other  words,  each  bond  is  protected  by  the  de- 
posit of  approved  mortgages  in  amounts  ag- 
gregating the  full  face  at  maturity.  No  safer 
proposition  can  well  be  imagined." 

This  is  untrue,  and  if  the  person  who 
wrote  it  knows  the  meaning  of  words  it  is 
a  dehberately  framed  untruth.  No  hfe  in- 
surance company  in  the  world  ever  de- 
posited or  ever  could  deposit  securities 
equal  to  the  full  face  of  its  outstanding 
insurance;  for  no  company,  large  or 
small,  old  or  young,  ever  possessed  assets 
enough.  This  particular  company  may 
say  that  the  alleged  full-face  deposit  re- 
lates to  only  one  specific  form  of  contract, 
but  the  impossibility  is  none  the  less. 
Every  company  discounts  the  future  with 
respect  to  every  policy — that  is,  it  uses 
reserve  as  the  basis  of  calculation.  So 
let  us,  once  more,  define  reserve:  "The 
sum  in  hand  which,  together  with  future 
premiums  receivable,  and  all  improved 
at  an  assumed  rate  of  interest,  will  suffice 
to  meet  policies  when  they  fall  due."  All 
that  any  company  ever  did  or  ever  could 
deposit  with  the  State  is  the  reserve, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
full  face  value.  Moreover,  the  State 
does  not  guarantee  the  deposit,  either  in 
its  quality  or  its  integrity. 


Resource  and  Undertaking 

Some  twenty  years  ago  good  friends 
used  to  write  to  The  Independent,  in  a 
calm,  convincing  way,  that,  notwith- 
standing its  able  arguments,  they  had 
been  insured  in  one  or  another  assess- 
ment society  for,  say,  $io  annually  and 
were  entirely  of  contented  mind  as  to 
the  future  results.  But  if  any  of  those 
friends  had  been  doubtful  enough  to  read 
the  policies  on  which  they  depended  they 
would  have  found  the  contract  to  be  to 
pay  as  many  dollars  as  an  assessment 
call  might  yield.  At  the  top  of  the  docu- 
ment might  be  a  very  bold  $5,000  in 
figures,  but  the  conditional  undertaking 
was  just  as  reasonable  and  as  fair  as  it 
would  have  been  disappointing,  to  who- 
ever examined  it.     A  note  promising  to 


pay  a  definite  sum  at  a  definite  time,  if 
convenient,  would  not  be  negotiable;  but 
the  only  contract  which  is  reasonable  and 
can  be  fulfilled,  when  the  resources  are 
indefinite,  is  an  indefinite  contract. 

Assessment  societies  do  not  write  their 
promises  in  the  old  form  now,  but  the 
fact  that  performance  depends  upon  abil- 
ity and  that  those  who  do  not  pay  for 
insurance  will  not  get  it  remains  unalter- 
able. A  new  "  fraternal  "  has  a  new 
variation  of  pinchbeck  contract.  Its 
premium  is  to  be  divided  into  monthly 
installments,  with  a  provision  that  if  the 
holder  fails  to  live  out  his  "  expectancy  " 
the  "  expectancy  cost  "  will  be  deducted. 
This  is  only  the  old  condition ;  it  under- 
takes to  pay  "  if  able."  Said  the  China- 
man to  the  creditor  who  dunned  him, 
"If  no  havee  how  can?"  There  is  a 
deep  moral  in  the  question. 


A  revenue  bill  in  the  Kentucky  leg- 
islature contains  a  provision  for  valu- 
ing and  taxing  life  insurance  policies  as 
other  personal  property  is  taxed.  As 
necessary  information  for  this  purpose 
every  company  doing  business  in  the 
State  is  required  to  report  to  the  State 
Auditor  the  names  of  all  Kentucky  pol- 
icyholders, alphabetically  arranged,  their 
post  office  addresses,  amount,  character 
and  date  of  maturity  of  each  policy, 
amount  of  premiums  paid,  total  dividends 
or  credit  on  each  policy,  and  the  cash 
value  of  each  policy  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember in  each  year.  This  would  impose 
on  the  companies  a  costly  extra  labor 
which  is  almost  intolerable,  made  worse 
also  by  selecting  a  special  date  for  the 
valuations;  then  a  State  Board  is  to  ap- 
portion the  whole  among  the  counties, 
and  the  companies  are  to  pay  the  tax, 
which  is  presumably  to  be  accredited  to 
the  counties.  To  point  seriously  out  the 
crudities  and  viciousness  of  such  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion is  too  wearisome.  There  is  an  old 
fantastic  tale  of  a  miser  who  acquired 
the  gift  of  drawing  money  at  pleasure 
from  his  breast-pocket  and  was  happy 
over  it  until  he  discovered  that  he  had 
been  drawing  upon  his  own  heart's  blood. 


FINANCIAL 


Railroads  and   the   Law 

Legal  proceedings  affecting  the  great 
railroad  systems  of  the  country  continue 
to  attract  public  attention,  but  have  not 
thus  far  exerted  a  depressing  influence 
upon  the  market  value  of  shares.  Sto- 
ries are  told  of  the  gloomy  forebodings 
of  railway  financiers  who  are  said  to  re- 
gard the  action  of  the  Government  with 
much  apprehension ;  but  the  market  does 
not  show  that  these  stories  are  true.  In- 
deed, it  is  known  that,  so  far  as  the 
course  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  concerned,  the  action  of 
the  Government  is  approved  by  some 
prominent  railroad  capitalists. 

Thousands  of  people  have  read  with 
much  interest  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  in  the  Power  suit.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  an  excellent  witness,  ready 
and  willing  to  answer  all  questions.  With 
respect  to  the  details  of  the  memorable 
battle  over  Northern  Pacific,  his  story  did 
not  set  forth  much  that  the  public  had 
not  already  either  known  or  surmised ; 
but  his  explanation  of  the   reasons  for 
which  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
was  created  was  a  novel  one,  and  it  prob- 
ably foreshadows  the  defense  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's suit  against  the  great  merger. 
This  project  for  placing  the  shares  in  a 
new  holding  company  was  devised,  he 
says,  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  capi- 
talist or  corporation  to  obtain  control  of 
the    Northern    Pacific    by    purchase    of 
stock.     There  had  been  one  very  narrow 
escape  from  the  great  danger  of  absorp- 
tion by  a  competing  line  (the  Union  Pa- 
cific) ;  and  the  holding  company,  with  its 
great  capital  of  $400,000,000,  was  to  safe- 
guard the  Northern  Pacific  in  the  future. 
The    suppression   of  competition   in   the 
Northwest  had  not  been,  he  said,  an  ob- 
ject of  those  who   formed   the  holding 
company ;  nor  was  there  any  understand- 
ing for  the  restraint  of  competition.     The 
Government    holds   a   contrary   opinion, 
and  the  question  of  competition  has  not 
been  ignored  by  Mr.  Hill  or  the  Union 
Pacific  interests  that   sought  in  vain   a 
share  in  the  joint  control   of  the   Bur- 
lington. 

Only  once  did  Mr.  Morgan  strike  a  dis- 
cordant note — when  he  defined  commu- 
nity of  interest  by  saying  that  "  it  means 
a  number  of  men  who  own  property  to  do 
what  they  like  with  it."  This  will  be  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  arrogance  of  cap- 


ital that  admits  no  responsibility  to  the 
people.  It  is  not  a  true  definition  with 
respect  to  railroad  property,  which  is 
based  upon  franchises  granted  by  the 
people,  and  is  subject  to  the  restraint  of 
many  laws. 

The  injunction  campaign  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  been 
extended  until  all  the  great  railroads 
having  terminals  in  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  are  now  under  the  restraining  or- 
ders of  the  courts  concerning  secret  and 
unlawful  rates.  Labor  unions  should  no- 
tice the  fact  that  injunctions,  against  the 
use  of  which  in  behalf  of  the  railroads 
they  have  so  vigorously  protested,  are 
now  being  used  extensively  for  the  re- 
straint of  the  railroads.  The  companies 
offer  no  objection,  but  even  formally  con- 
sent ;  for  they  cannot  reasonably  protest 
against  orders  forbidding  them  to  break 
the  laws.  It  is  said  at  Washington  that 
the  inquiries  will  be  continued,  and  that 
a  wide  use  of  the  injunction  method  will 
be  made.  The  effect  of  a  compulsory 
maintenance  of  rates,  upon  the  weaker 
roads,  and  thereafter  upon  the  general 
situation,  is  awaited  by  some  with  anx- 
iety. All  that  is  taking  place  seems  to 
have  little  or  no  effect  at  Washington  in 
promoting  new  legislation. 
S 

Financial    Items 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany's new  issue  of  $50,000,000  of 
convertible  bonds,  $24,000,000  is  for 
freight  cars  and  locomotives,  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  real  estate  and  tunnel  con- 
struction in  New  York. 

....  It  appears  that  the  Detroit  City 
Savings  Bank  was  wrecked  by  the  specu- 
lations of  its  Vice-President,  Frank  C. 
Andrews,  whose  dealings  in  stocks — 
chiefly  Amalgamated  Copper — during  the 
six  months  immediately  preceding  the 
failure  exceeded  $35,000,000. 

.  . .  .The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
discontinued  for  the  present  the  purchase 
of  bonds.  Since  the  buying  of  them  was 
begun  in  April  last  bonds  to  the  par 
value  of  about  $61,000,000  have  been 
purchased  in  New  York,  and  nearly  $76,- 
000,000  has  been  paid  for  them. 

.  . .  .The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion intends  to  issue  $250,000,000  of  5 
per  cent,  bonds,  $200,000,000  of  which 
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will  be  used  to  retire,  by  exchange,  $200,- 
000,000  of  the  preferred  stock,  while  with 
the  remaining  $50,000,000  the  working 
capital  will  be  enlarged  and  additional 
properties  will  be  acquired. 

.  . .  .The  Metropolitan  Securities  Com- 
pany make  an  announcement  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company  regarding  the  subscrip- 
tions which  are  to  be  made  to  the  Morton 
Trust  Company  before  April  15th,  par- 
ticulars regarding  which  may  be  read  on 
another  page. 

....  Stockholders  of  record  on  March 
31st  are  entitled  to  subscribe  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  capital  stock  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company,  at  $125  per  share,  to  the 
extent  of  15  per  cent,  of  their  holdings. 
The  rights  will  terminate  on  May  ist, 
and  payments  must  be  made  on  or  before 
May  1 2th. 

....  The  Cunard  Company  has  decid- 
ed to  build  for  the  Atlantic  passenger 
trade  two  steamships,  each  more  than  700 
feet  long,  with  engines  of  48,000  horse- 
power, and  capable  of  a  speed  of  25 
knots.  The  "  Deutschland  "  now  holds 
the  record,  with  35,000  horse-power.  A 
speed  of  25  knots  would  reduce  the  ocean 
passage  to  less  than  five  days. 

. . .  .General  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  who  is 
nearly  yy  years  old,  has  retired  from  the 
oflRce  of  President  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  and  been  elected  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors and  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
new  President  is  Colonel  Robert  C.  dow- 
ry, heretofore  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  the  company's 
Western  division. 

....  It  is  believed  in  banking  circles 
that  the  National  Park  Bank  has  obtained 
control  of  the  Mutual  Bank,  at  Thirty- 
third  street  and  Broadway,  which  was 
founded  eleven  years  ago  with  a  capital 
of  $200,000.  and  whose  stock  has  been 
held  at  about  $275  a  share.  Three  other 
uptown  banks — the  Plaza,  the  Mount 
Morris,  and  the  Yorkville — have  recently 
passed  under  the  control  of  National 
Park  Bank  interests. 

....Van  Norden  Trust  Company, 
which  is  now  open  for  business,  has  a 
capital  of  $t. 000,000  and  a  surplus  of 
$1,000,000.  The  directors  include,  besides 


the  President,  Warner  M.  Van  Norden, 
the  following :  Warner  Van  Norden,  Wil- 
liam F.  Havemeyer,  John  H.  Flagler, 
James  Talcott,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  John 
Claflin,  Dumont  Clarke,  Henry  F.  Shoe- 
maker, Benjamin  Perkins,  Richard  L. 
Edwards,  John  H.  Washburn,  and  Jon- 
athan B.  Currey. 

....  Consul-General  Mason,  at  Ber- 
lin, says  in  a  recent  report  that  the  Prus- 
sian railway  system,  which  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  "  pays  above  its  oper- 
ating expenses  not  only  the  entire  inter- 
est on  the  Prussian  debt,  but  turns  an  an- 
nual surplus  of  many  millions  into  the 
public  treasury."  The  freight  rates  are 
so  high,  however,  that  they  are  a  heavy 
handicap  on  agriculture  and  many  inland 
industries ;  and  "  German  miners  and 
manufacturers  look  with  envious  sur- 
prise upon  the  economies  of  railway 
freight  in  America." 

....  The  net  decrease  of  national  bank 
circulation  in  February  was  $1,009,000, 
following  a  decrease  of  $845,000  in  Janu- 
ary. The  value  of  notes  actually  retired 
by  banks  reducing  circulation  was  nearly 
$3,000,000  in  February,  $3,048,000  in 
January,  $2,818,000  in  December,  $2,- 
935,000  in  November,  and  $2,254,000  in 
October,  when  the  contraction  movement 
began.  The  entire  note  circulation  on 
March  ist,  however,  was  less  than  the  to- 
tal on  October  ist  by  only  $400,000;  but 
since  January  ist,  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,850,000. 

....  Mr.  Alfred  Moseley  arrived  in 
this  country  from  London  last  week,  and 
is  making  arrangements  for  the  tours  of 
the  two  Commissions  that  are  to  visit  the 
United  States  at  his  expense.  The  first 
of  these,  25  men,  members  of  Parliament 
and  other  Englishmen  prominently  con- 
nected with  educational  institutions,  will 
confine  its  inquiry  to  the  methods  and 
progress  of  education  here.  The  sec- 
ond, also  a  party  of  25  men,  a  majority 
of  them  leaders  in  English  labor  unions, 
will  study  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  labor  and  capital. 

....  Coupons  announced : 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  (Pacific  ex- 
tension\  payable  April  ist. 

Wabash  R.  R.  (coupons),  payable  at  Bowling 
Green  Trust  Co.' 
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Tr,  ♦*,»  T?i^^A      The  foes  of  Pension  Coni- 
In  the  rield  .     .  -^^  ,        . 

of  Politics  missioner  Evans  havnig 
sought  to  prevent  the  con- 
firmation of  his  appointment  to  any  other 
office,  President  Roosevelt  has  caused  it 
to  be  known  that  the  Commissioner  will 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  Pension  Bu- 
reau until  his  transfer  to  another  place 
shall  have  been  assured  by  confirmation. 
That  is  to  say,  confirmation  must  precede 
the  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  Frank 
P.  Sargent  will  succeed  Mr.  Powderly 
in  the  office  of  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration ;  and  Thomas  Fitchie,  Com- 
missioner at  New  York,  is  to  be  displaced 
by  William  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
('84)  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Mr.  Fitchie  permits  the  publication  of  a 
letter  received  by  him  on  August  5th, 
1898,  from  Commissioner  Powderly,  who 
asked  him  to  assist  in  carrying  the  pri- 
maries in  Bridgeport  for  Mr.  Porter,  the 
President's  Private  Secretary,  then  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  Connecticut.  "  It 
is,  in  a  sense,"  he  wrote,  "  an  Adminis- 
tration fight.  Can't  Mr.  McSweeney 
[Assistant  Commissioner  at  New  York, 
and  a  Democrat]  run  over  and  get  some 
of  his  Democratic  friends  to  get  into"  the 
caucuses  and  help  our  friends  out  ? " 
Neither  Mr.  Fitchie  nor  Mr.  McSweeney 
complied  with  this  urgent  request.  Con- 
cerning the  impending  removal  of  Mr. 
McSweeney,  it  is  said  that  his  office  was 
recently  taken  out  of  the  classified  serv- 
ice by  the  President.  James  R.  Garfield 
has  accepted  the  office  of  Civil  Service 
Commissioner. — At  the  recent  primary 
elections  in  Arkansas,  Senator  James  K. 
Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  Senate,  was  defeated,  as  a 
candidate    for    re-election,    by    ex-Gov- 


ernor James  P.  Clarke.  The  general  im- 
pression seems  to  be  that  his  party  has 
suffered  no  loss  in  this.  His  successor  in 
leadership  will  probably  be  Mr.  Gorman. 
— About  200  delegates  attended  the  re- 
cent convention  in  Louisville,  where  the 
remnants  of  the  Populist  Party  assem- 
bled in  response  to  a  call  for  a  "  union  of 
reform  forces  against  plutocracy."  The 
oiganization  formed  by  the  convention  is 
called  the  Allied  People's  Party,  and  its 
platform  is  substantially  an  affirmation 
of  the  old  Populist  platforms  of  St. 
Louis,  Omaha  and  Cincinnati,  including 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  govern- 
ment ownership  of  public  utilities,  irre- 
deemable paper  money,  and  the  direct 
election  of  Senators  and  judges  of  the 
Federal  courts. — The  Virginia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  has  at  last  adopted  a 
suffrage  plan  designed  to  exclude  a 
large  majority  of  the  negroes  while  ad- 
mitting illiterate  whites.  It  provides  that 
all  who  shall  be  registered  before  January 
I  St,  1904,  must  be  able  to  read,  or  to  un- 
derstand and  give  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  any  section  of  the  Constitution 
when  the  same  is  read  to  them.  After 
January  ist,  1904.  the  requirement  as  to 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  omitted.  In 
place  of  it  there  will  be  a  poll  tax  of 
$1.50,  and  every  applicant  for  registra- 
tion must  write  his  name  and  address 
clearly  in  the  presence  of  the  registrar. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  registration 
officers.  It  is  expected  that  all  the  whites 
will  be  registered  before  1904,  and  thus 
made  safe  for  life,  while  very  few  ne- 
groes will  pass ;  also  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  negroes  will  easily  be  excluded 
by  the  provisions  in  force  after  that  date. 
The  Connecticut  Convention  has  rejected 
a  clause  providing  for  the  merit  system 
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in  the  State  and  municipal  civil  service, 
and  by  a  vote  of  1 10  to  3  has  turned  its 
back  upon  woman  suffrage. — It  is  said 
that  the  President  may  place  General 
Miles  on  the   retired  list  a   few  weeks 


these  friends  say,  that  Rathbone  was  a 
candidate  for  General  Wood's  place. 
The  President  is  not  disposed  to  listen 
with  patience  to  attacks  upon  General 
Wood.     Senator  Hanna  has  ascertained 


hence,  or  after  the  adjournment  of  Con-    that  Congress  cannot  help  Rathbone,  be- 
gress.       Some     think     that     influences    cause  Cuba  is  a  foreign  country.       The 


related  to  the  Miles  controversy  were 
manifested,  last  week,  in  the  Senate 
committee's  adverse  report  upon  the 
nomination  of  Capt.  William  Crozier  to 
be  Chief  of  Ordnance,  with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General.  The  opponents  of 
this  nomination  asserted  that  Captain 
Crozier  was  interested  in  ordnance  pat 


man  was  his  trusted  agent  at  the  time  of 
his  election  by  the  Ohio  Legislature,  as 
the  report  of  the  Ohio  Senate  Commit- 
tee upon  the  bribery  charges  plainly 
shows.  Mr.  Hanna  may  appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Palma  for  a  pardon,  after  May 
20th ;  and  some  think  that  the  three  con- 
victed embezzlers  will  be  set  free  soon  af- 


ents,  and  that  the  law  did  not  permit  the    ter  that  date,  under  a  decree  of  general 
-£c_-    _r  ....    amnesty.       The   relations    between    the 

Senator  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  continue  to  be 
quite  friendly,  altho  the  President's  re- 
fusal to  interfere  for  the  release  of  Rath- 
bone has  given  rise  to  rumors  that  the 
Senator  may  decide  to  be  a  candidate 
against  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  in  1904.  The  President 
could  not  directly  set  aside  the  judgment 


appointment  to  this  office  of  any  one 
holding  rank  below  that  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  There  was  also  some  objection 
because  Captain  Crozier  was  appointed 
over  the  heads  of  27  of  his  seniors  in  the 
Ordnance  Corps. — A  report  has  reached 
the  State  Department  that  one  of  the 
monuments  erected  by  Russia  to  mark 
the  Alaskan  boundary  was  recently  re 


moved  by  an  official  surveying  expedition    of  a  court  in  a  foreign  country,  but  a  par- 
.^.1..  ^-_..j:.„  r-  .  J- J    ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  granted  by  General  Wood. 

— The  fate  of  the  Reciprocity  bill  can- 
not now  be  foreseen.  The  vote  for  it  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  12 
to  5,  three  Democrats  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative,   and    two    Republicans     (Mr. 


of  the  Canadian  Government,  commanded 
by  Richard  Frazier,  civil  engineer.  The 
President  has  appointed  two  officers  to 
make  an  investigation.  The  location  of 
such  monuments  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  our  Government.     It  is  said 


by  Russian    authorities    that    boundary    Tawney  and  Mr.  Metcalf),  in  the  nega- 

'^  "  tive.     Many  amendments   for   tariff  re- 

vision or  an  increase  of  the  reduction  of 
duty  were  rejected.  Mr.  Payne's  major- 
ity report  says  that  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  will  not  affect  the  do- 
mestic producers  of  beet  sugar.  Some 
say  that  the  beet  sugar  Republicans  will 
be  able,  by  joining  forces  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats, to  force  the  adoption  of  amend- 
m.ents  providing  for  a  revision  of  certain 
parts  of  the  present  tariff  law.  In  the 
Senate  the  bill  will  be  vigorously  opposed 


monuments  were  erected.  Some  Amer 
icans  familiar  with  the  subject  think, 
however,  that  no  such  marks  were  ever 
made.  They  might  be  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  pending  controversy,  and  the 
destruction  of  one  by  Canadian  officers 
would  not  tend  to  support  Canada's  ar- 
gument. 

je 

Senator  Hanna  is  making  a 
great  effort  to  procure  the 
pardon  or  release  of  Estes  G. 


Relations 
with  Cuba 


Rathbone,  the  convicted  Director  of  the    by  Mr.  Burrows  and  some  other  Repub 
Postal  Service  in  Cuba.     The  President    licans ;  and  a  majority  of  the  Democrats 

it  is  now  said,  will  vote  against  it.  Mr.' 
Burrows,  in  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, has  proposed  that  all  action  be  de- 
ferred until  December,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  be 
sent  to  Cuba.  The  most  serious  opposi- 
tion in  the  Senate  appears  to  be  that  of 
several  prominent  Republicans  who  in- 
sist that  any  treaty  of  reciprocity  shall  be 
preceded  by  a  general  treaty  embodying 
the  restrictions  of  the  Piatt  amendment. 


has  declined  to  pardon  this  man,  but  he 
has  provided  for  a  review  of  the  testi- 
mony upon  which  Rathbone  was  con- 
victed. It  is  asserted  by  the  friends  of 
Rathbone  that  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  Bristow  (who  succeeded  him) 
and  General  Wood  conspired  to  obtain 
his  conviction,  because  Bristow  was  a  po- 
litical enemy  of  Perry  S.  Heath  (who 
caused  the  appointment  of  both  Neely 
and  Rathbone),  and  also  for  the  reason, 
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If  these  Senators  shall  be  successful,  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  will 
be  delayed  for  several  months.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  week  the  pros- 
pect for  a  speedy  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar  was  not  an  encouraging  one. 
— Mr.  Carnegie  has  offered  to  Havana 
$250,000  for  a  public  library,  upon  the 
usual  conditions,  and  the  offer  has  been 
accepted  by  the  city  Council. 

_  ,.  Of  Debate  upon  the  Chi- 
Questions  Before  ^    . 

p.  nese  Exclusion  bill  was 

begun  last  week  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.     The  Senate 
bill,  which  is  substantially  in  accord  with 
the  one  prepared  by  the  delegations  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  is  more  severe  in  its 
provisions  than  the  bill  pending  in  the 
House,  where  a  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee made  a  report  in  favor  of  the  former ; 
but  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  accepted.     In  the  Sen- 
ate Mr.    Piatt,   of   Connecticut,   leading 
those   opposing   the   bill    in   its   present 
form,  has  offered  a  substitute  which  con- 
tinues the  present  law  (which  will  soon 
expire)    until   December  7th,    1904,   the 
date  of  the   expiration  of  the  existing 
treaty.       Supporters    of    this    substitute 
hold  that  the  reported  bill  violates  the 
treaty  not  only  in  providing  for  exclu- 
sion  beyond   the  date   when   the   treaty 
will  expire,  but  also  in  prohibiting  cer- 
tain acts  which  the  treaty  expressly  per- 
mits.    In  the  debate  Mr.  Gallinger  re- 
ferred to  Ex-Secretary  John  W.  Foster's 
recent    article    in    The    Independent, 
which  pointed  out  such  violations  of  the 
treaty    agreement.       Mr.     Penrose    at- 
tempted to  break  the  force  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's   statements   by    asserting   that    the 
latter  is  a  "  representative  of  the  Chinese 
Government."    Mr.  Quay  gave  notice  of 
an   amendment  providing  that   the  law 
should  not  exclude  "  Chinese  Christians  " 
or  Chinese  who  assisted  in  the  defense 
or  relief  of  the  foreign  legations  at  Pe- 
king, saying  that  he  hoped  thus  to  Chris- 
tianize the  whole  Chinese  Empire.     At 
the  end  of  a  long  speech  for  the  bill  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  warned  the  Repub- 
licans that  for  the  passage  of  a  weak  bill 
their  party  would  be  condemned  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  perhaps  with  as  mu  ^^  em- 
phasis as  it  had  been  in  1884.    The  i^a- 


cific  Mail  Company  has  given  notice  that 
if  the  new  law  shall  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  sailors  on  American 
ships,  the  company's  two  ships  now  nearly 
completed  at  Newport  News,  and  intend- 
ed for  the  Oriental  trade,  will  be  used 
in  the  coastwise  trade  between  New  Or- 
leans and  the  North. — The  House  bill 
taxing  at  10  cents  a  pound  oleomargarine 
colored  in  imitation  of  butter  has  been 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  39  to 
31,  six  Republicans  standing  with  the 
Democrats  in  the  negative. — The  friends 
of  the  Senate  Ship  Subsidy  bill  do  not 
expect  to  bring  it  to  a  vote  in  the  House 
at  this  session,  and  they  do  not  feel  sure 
of  getting  it  out  of  committee.  Inter- 
views with  several  influential  Republican 
members  indicate  that  the  bill  would 
probably  be  defeated  if  the  House  should 
vote  upon  it  now. — Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  the 
State  Department  concerning  the  ship- 
ment of  horses  and  mules  to  South 
Africa  from  a  Louisiana  port  has  been 
sent  to  Congress.  Governor  Heard  as- 
serted that  the  British  Government  was 
actually  maintaining  a  military  post  at 
Port  Chalmette  and  was  enlisting  soldiers 
there.  He  inclosed,  however,  a  report 
made  to  him  by  the  sheriff  of  the  parish 
in  which  Port  Chalmette  is  situated,  say- 
ing that  there  is  no  military  post  and 
that  there  have  been  no  enlistments. 
With  this  are  statements  of  other  per- 
sons to  the  contrary.  The  Governor  asks 
for  the  State  Department's  views  as  to 
the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
in  this  case.  Attorney-General  Knox  ad- 
vises that  the  facts  be  ascertained ;  and 
an  investigation  will  be  made,  probably 
by  Major-General  Brooke. — The  inquiry 
concerning  the  statements  of  Captain 
Christmas  relating  to  the  sale  of  the  Dan- 
ish islands  has  yielded  nothing  in  support 
of  his  charges  or  insinuations.  There 
have  been  excited  debates  on  the  matter, 
however,  in  the  Danish  Senate,  which 
may  not  approve  the  treaty. 


The  Liquor  Problem 
in  New  York 


It  was  said  in  New 
York  at  the  time  of 
the  election  of 
Mayor  Low  that  an  enforcement  of  the 
liquor  law  would  give  Tammany  control 
of  the  city  again  at  the  end  of  his  term. 
The  new   District   Attorney  and   others 
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urged  the  State  Legislature  so  to  amend 
the  law  that  sales  would  be  permitted  at 
certain  hours  on  Sunday ;  but  no  such 
amendment  could  be  obtained.  Until 
Sunday,  the  30th  ult.,  no  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  prevent  violations  of  the  law  was 
made,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Mayor  and  his  Commissioner  of  Police 
really  desired  that  violations  of  it  should 
be  overlooked.  Arrests  were  made  every 
Sunday,  but  the  number  of  them  was  not 
large.  The  situation  excited  much  com- 
ment, and  the  press  began  to  criticise  se- 
verely what  seemed  to  be  the  inaction  of 
Commissioner  Partridge.  On  the  30th 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  police  force  be- 
gan to  rebel  against  prevailing  condi- 
tions. All  the  men  of  one  platoon  in 
Captain  Foody's  precinct  decided  to  en- 
force the  law ;  and  to  act  in  unison,  so 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  their 
immediate  superiors  to  punish  them  by 
transferring  them  to  remote  places.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  custom  for 
the  captains  to  receive  from  violators  of 
the  laws  the  fees  paid  for  protection. 
The  patrolmen  rebelled  against  the 
"  system,"  the  working  of  which  required 
them  to  sign  slips,  on  Sundays,  stat- 
ing that  there  had  been  no  violations  of 
the  excise  law  on  their  beats.  The  ex- 
ample of  Foody's  men  was  followed  by 
the  patrolmen  in  some  other  precincts. 
The  action  of  these  insurgents  was 
promptly  commended  by  Mayor  Low  and 
Commissioner  Partridge,  who  assured 
the  men  that  they  would  not  suffer  for 
doing  their  duty.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  the  revolt  had  been 
due  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Commissioner  and  the  District  At- 
torney, but  it  appears  that  the  patrolmen 
acted  upon  their  own  suggestion.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  there  was  an  under- 
standing throughout  the  police  force  that 
the  law  should  be  rigorously  enforced  on 
Sunday,  the  6th  inst.  Therefore  the  sa- 
loon men,  as  a  rule,  kept  their  places 
closed.  There  was,  however,  an  almost 
unprecedented  number  of  arrests  for  vio- 
lation of  the  statute.  Captain  Foody  is 
to  be  tried  on  a  long  list  of  charges,  and 
other  captains  must  defend  themselves 
against  similar  complaints.  Officers  in 
the  Detective  Bureau  are  accused  of  pro- 
tecting professional  thieves  and  sharing 
with  them  the  profits  of  burglaries,  upon 
the  testimony  of  a  newspaper  reporter 


who,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  District 
Attorney,  pretended  to  be  a  thief,  and  now 
asserts  that  these  officers  fell  into  a  trap 
which  he  set  for  them.  Some  progress 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  securing 
evidence  concerning  the  mysterious 
death  of  James  McAuliffe,  who  would 
have  been  an  important  witness  against 
Wardman  Glennon,  Chief  Devery's  con- 
fidential agent,  and  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  murdered  in  one  of  the  station 
houses  and  then  carried  to  the  place  on 
the  sidewalk  where  his  body  was  found. 

Labor  ^^^  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
Decisions  P^^^^  ^^^  handed  down  an  in- 
teresting decision  in  a  case 
arising  out  of  a  controversy  between  a 
steam  fitters'  labor  union  and  certain  con- 
tractors concerning  the  employment  of 
non-union  men,  or  men  belonging  to  an- 
other union  or  association  which  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  with  disapproval 
by  organized  labor.  An  injunction  was 
granted,  to  restrain  the  first  union  from 
striking  or  threatening  to  strike,  the 
union  having  gone  on  strike  in  some 
cases,  and  threatened  to  do  so  in  others, 
with  the  purpose  of  causing  the  dismissal 
of  the  members  of  the  other  organization. 
This  action  of  the  lower  court  is  reversed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  three  of  the 
seven  justices  dissent.  The  court  says 
that  workingmen  have  the  right  to  or- 
ganize for  the  purpose  of  securing  higher 
wages  or  other  benefits.  The  important 
parts  of  the  decision  are  as  follows : 

"  They  have  the  right  to  strike,  provided 
the  object  is  not  to  gratify  malice  or  inflict 
injury  upon  others,  but  to  secure  better  terms 
of  employment  for  themselves.  A  peaceful 
and  orderly  strike  is  not  in  violation  of  law. 
A  body  of  men  who  have  organized  for  pur- 
poses deemed  beneficial  to  themselves  have  the 
right,  when  they  feel  it  is  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terest of  their  organization,  to  refuse  to  work. 
Their  reasons  may  seem  inadequate  to  others, 
but  if  it  seems  to  be  in  their  interest  as  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  to  refuse  longer  to 
work,  it  is  their  legal  right  to  do  so.  The  de- 
fendants had  the  right  to  strike  for  any  rea- 
son they  deemed  a  just  one,  and  had  the  right 
to  notify  their  employer  of  their  purpose  to 
strike.  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  deny  the  right  of  the  defendant  organiza- 
tion and  their  members  to  refuse  to  work  with 
non-menibcrs,  when  in  the  event  of  injury  by 
the  car  lessness  of  such  co-employees   the  bur- 
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den  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  injured 
without  compensation  from  the  employer  and 
with  no  financial  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
those  causing  the  injury.  So  long  as  work- 
men must  assume  all  the  risk  of  injury  that 
may  come  to  them  through  the  carelessness  of 
co-employees;  they  have  the  moral  and  legal 
right  to  say  that  they  will  not  work  with  cer- 
tain men,  and  the  employer  must  take  their 
dictation  or  go  without  their  services.  The 
defendant  association,  as  appears  from  the 
findings,  wanted  to  put  their  men  in  the  place 
of  certain  men  at  work  who  were  non-mem- 
bers, working  for  smaller  pay,  and  they  set 
about  doing  it  in  a  perfectly  lawful  manner. 
They  determined  that  if  it  were  necessary  they 
would  bear  the  burden  and  expense  of  a  strike 
to  accomplish  that  result,  and  in  so  determin- 
ing they  were  clearly  within  their  rights.  A 
labor  organization  is  endowed  with  precisely 
the  same  legal  right  as  is  an  individual  to 
threaten  to  do  that  which  it  may  lawfully  do." 

Justice  Gaynor,  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  has  denied  the  appHcation 
of  a  firm  of  bookbinders  in  Brooklyn  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  a  bookbinders' 
union  from  estabhshing  a  picket  and  pa- 
trolHng  the  vicinity  of  the  plaintiff's  fac- 
tory, where  a  strike  was  begun  a  few 
weeks  ago.  No  violence  had  been  done 
to  person  or  property,  he  said,  and  the 
court  should  not  interfere  except  in  a 
case  of  necessity.  "  These  plaintiffs," 
he  continued,  "  seem  to  have  brought  on 
the  trouble  by  ostentatiously  and  need- 
lessly posting  in  their  factory  a  notice 
that  they  will  not  recognize  the  book- 
binders' union.  Wiser  employers  have 
learned  that  it  is  a  convenient  and  useful 
thing  to  recognize  lawful  labor  organiza- 
tions and  to  deal  with  them." 


Cecil  Rhodes's     ^^^  ^iU  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
^jjj  which   was    executed   m 

1899,  and  which  is  very 
long  and  explicit  in  statement,  has  caused 
no  little  surprise.  As  regards  his  own 
burial  Mr.  Rhodes  leaves  £4,000  yearly 
to  maintain  the  spot  in  the  Matoppo  Hills 
where  his  body  is  to  lie.  According  to 
his  directions  an  aperture  is  to  be  cut  in 
the  solid  rock  and  over  the  tomb  a  brass 
tablet  placed  bearing  the  words,  "  Here 
lie  the  remains  of  Cecil  Rhodes."  No  one 
else  is  to  be  buried  there  who  has  not  de- 
served well  of  his  country.  All  his 
landed  property  in  Rhodesia  he  leaves  to 
trustees  whom  he  directs  to  cultivate  the 
land  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in 


Rhodesia.  Groote  Schuur,  his  country 
place  near  Cape  Town,  is  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  residence  for  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Federal  Government  of  South 
Africa.  His  estate  in  England,  Dalham 
Hall,  goes  to  his  eldest  brother,  Col. 
Francis  William  Rhodes,  and  his  male 
heirs.  He  provides  that  the  successor 
to  the  estate  must  have  been  ten  years  in 
business  or  in  a  profession  other  than  the 
army — this  to  prevent  the  encouragement 
of  "  loafing."  He  also  provides  for  his 
brother,  Ernest  Frederick  Rhodes.  The 
total  of  his  fortune  is  estimated  to  be 
something  near  £5,000,000.  The  residue 
of  the  estate,  after  other  provisions  are 
made,  goes  to  executors,  who  are  Lord 
Rosebery,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Milner,  Al- 
fred Beit,  Dr.  Jameson,  L.  L.  Micell  and 
B.  A.  Hawksley.  At  the  death  of  any 
one  of  these  executors  his  share  of  the 
inoney  goes  into  a  common  fund  which 
is  to  be  the  property  of  the  last  surviving 
legatee.  But  what  has  caused  most  com- 
ment in  regard  to  the  will  is  the  provision 
for  establishing  scholarships  at  Oxford, 
which  absorbs  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  whole  estate.  To  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  has  left  a  special  bequest  of 
iioo,ooo.  Twomillions  go  for  the  founda- 
tion of  scholarships  tenable  at  Oxford 
for  three  years.  The  living  with  each 
scholarship  will  be  about  £300.  Five  of 
these  scholarships  are  for  German  stu- 
dents, to  be  nominated  by  Emperor  Wil- 
liam. Then  there  are  two  scholarships 
provided  for  each  of  the  present  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
will  provides,  however,  that  the  executors 
may  at  their  discretion  delay  establishing 
the  scholarships  in  any  United  States 
Territory  until  they  think  the  Territory 
ready  for  them.  The  students  shall  not 
patronize  any  particular  college,  but  dis- 
tribute themselves  throughout  the  uni- 
versity. Moreover,  another  provision  is 
that  no  student  shall  be  qualified  or  dis- 
qualified for  appointment  on  account  of 
race  or  religious  opinion.  A  scheme  for 
selecting  the  holders  of  these  scholarships 
is  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rhodes  himself,  and 
contains  the  following  provisions : 

"  First — His  literary  and  scholastic  attain- 
ments. 

"  Second — His  fondness  for  or  success  in 
manly  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket,  foot- 
ball, and  the  like. 

"  Third— His  qualities  of  manhood,  such  as 
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truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for 
and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unsel- 
fishness and  fellowship. 

"  Fourth — His  exhibition  during  school  days 
of  moral  force  of  character  and  instincts  to 
lead  and  take  interest  in  his  schoolmates,  for 
these  latter  attributes  will  likely  in  after  life 
guide  him  to  esteem  the  performance  of  public 
duties  as  his  highest  aim. 

"  Marks  for  these  four  qualifications  should 
be  awarded  somewhat  in  the  following  propor- 
tions :  Four-tenths  for  the  first,  one-tenth  for 
the  second,  three-tenths  for  the  third  and  two- 
tenths  for  the  fourth. 

"  Marks  for  the  several  qualifications  should 
be  awarded  independently — that  is  to  say, 
marks  for  the  first  qualification  by  examina- 
tion ;  for  the  second  and  third  qualifications, 
respectively,  by  the  ballot  of  fellow-students  of 
the  candidates,  and  for  the  fourth  qualification 
by  the  headmasters  of  the  schools,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  awards,  that  is  to  say  the  marks 
obtained  by  each  candidate  for  each  qualifica- 
tion, should  be  added  together  and  the  success- 
ful student  be  the  one  who  received  the  great- 
est number  of  marks,  giving  him  the  highest 
all-round  qualification." 

His  object  is  professedly  to  make  empire 
builders  and  not  mere  students.  He  be- 
lieves that  England,  America  and  Ger- 
many united  can  control  the  destiny  of 
the  world,  and  that  education  is  the  chief 
factor  in  promoting  such  a  unity. 


South  There  have  been  renewed  hopes 
Africa  ^'^  some  movement  toward  peace 
between  England  and  the  Boers. 
President  Steyn  has  been  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Schalk-Burger,  and  it  was 
thought  that  they  might  induce  Generals 
De  Wet  and  Botha  to  accept  terms  of 
peace.  Nothing,  however,  so  far  has  re- 
sulted from  these  negotiations.  Mean- 
while a  victory  of  some  importance  has 
been  won  by  the  British  troops.  A  tele- 
gram from  Klerksdorp,  dated  April  6th, 
gives  some  details  of  the  battle  fought 
March  31st  between  the  British  and  the 
Boer  forces  at  Doornbalt  Farm,  near 
Harts  River.  The  scene  of  action  is  only 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  spot  where  Gen- 
eral Methuen  was  recently  defeated  by 
General  Delarey.  The  attack  was  made 
by  a  force  of  some  2,000  Boers  when  the 
British  had  left  their  luggage  in  charge 
of  the  Canadian  contingent  and  were  gal- 
loping across  the  open  plain  with  the  in- 
tention of  capturing  a  Boer  convoy  which 
had  been  discovered  at  a  distance  of  five 


miles  ahead.  On  being  attacked  the 
British  cavalry  retreated  steadily,  and  af- 
ter dismounting  opened  a  return  fusillade 
on  the  Boers.  They  entrenched  them- 
selves hastily  while  orders  were  sent  to 
the  Canadians  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
The  Boer  attack  was  bold  and  deter- 
mined, but  the  honor  of  the  battle  fell 
to  the  Canadians,  who  repelled  every  at- 
tack on  them,  one  party  fighting  until 
every  man  was  killed  or  wounded,  and 
until  the  last  man  of  the  party,  altho  mor- 
tally wounded,  emptied  two  bandoliers  of 
cartridges  at  the  enemy  and  then  broke 
his  rifle.  The  Boers  were  at  last  obliged 
to  retreat.  The  British  lost  three  offi- 
cers and  24  men  killed  and  16  officers  and 
131  men  wounded,  while  the  Boers  had 
137  men  killed  or  wounded.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Colonial  Secretary,  sent  a  cable- 
gram to  Mr.  Minto,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  congratulating  the  Do- 
minion on  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  Ca- 
nadians in  the  action. — Mr.  Brodrick  has 
at  last  been  forced  to  give  out  the  details 
of  the  execution  of  Colonial  officers  in  the 
Transvaal.  One  of  the  officers  con- 
demned to  penal  labor  for  life  has  reached 
England,  and  spread  abroad  reports  of 
the  injustice  done  to  him  and  his  fellows. 
The  newspapers  have  taken  the  matter  up, 
and  at  last  made  it  necessary  for  the  War 
Office  to  justify  itself  by  an  explicit 
statement.  According  to  Mr.  Brodrick, 
certain  Bushveldt  Carabineers  who  were 
recruited  in  South  Africa,  but  included 
other  Colonials,  were  employed  in  July 
and  August  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
Transvaal,  eighty  miles  northeast  of 
Pietersburg.  They  took  a  number  of 
prisoners ;  and  grave  irregularities  of 
conduct  in  their  treatment  of  the  prison- 
ers came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  military 
authorities  in  October,  whereupon  Lord 
Kitchener  investigated  the  matter  thor- 
oughly. As  a  result  of  this  investigation 
five  officers  were  tried  by  court  martial  in 
January,  1902,  and  were  found  guilty  as 
principals  or  accessories  in  twelve  mur- 
ders. Two  of  the  officers  were  sentenced 
to  death,  and  were  executed  ;  another  was 
sentenced  to  death  but  afterward  had  his 
sentence  commuted  to  life  imprisonment 
at  penal  servitude ;  another  officer  was 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  and  was 
cashiered,  and  the  commander  of  the 
Carabineers,  who  became  aware  of  the 
crimes  after  their  committal,  was  found 
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guilty  of  culpable  neglect  and  ordered 
home  to  Australia.  The  officers  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  their  act  that  a  number 
of  their  corps  had  been  ill  treated  by  the 
Boers,  but  their  plea  was  not  sustained 
by  the  evidence. 


French 
Politics 


On  Sunday,  March  30th,  the 
last  session  was  held  of  the  old 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  im- 
mediately most  of  the  members  left  Paris 
to  canvass  their  respective  constituencies. 
There  are  five  parties  in  the  field,  and  the 
final  outcome  of  the  campaign  is  as  un- 
certain as  it  is  important  for  the  future 
of  France.  First  of  all  there  are  the 
Ministerialists,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stands  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  who  has 
piloted  the  Government  through  the 
Dreyfus  case,  the  recent  outbreak  of 
Anglophobia,  the  friction  between  the 
military  and  civil  authorities,  and  the 
various  economico-social  conflicts  which 
exist  in  France  more  than  anywhere  else 
in  Europe.  The  Ministerialists  have  in 
their  favor  this  record  of  actual  success 
in  holding  the  Government  longer  than 
any  previous  Ministry;  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  Government  influence  and 
through  the  various  prefects  and  sub- 
prefects  can  do  much  to  control  the  elec- 
tions. M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  himself  re- 
mains in  Paris  to  supervise  the  general 
campaign.  With  the  Ministerialists  are 
the  Ministerial  Socialists,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  M.  Jaures,  who  met  recently 
at  Tours  and  decided  to  support  the 
present  Government,  but  to  withdraw 
their  representative,  M.  Millerand,  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  from  the  Cabinet.  On 
the  other  side  stand  the  Revolutionary 
Socialists,  who  oppose  the  Ministry  un- 
compromisingly and  aim  to  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment after  the  pattern  of  the  old  Com- 
mune. They  call  themselves  the  Reds,  in 
distinction  to  the  moderate  Socialists, 
who  are  designated  as  the  Yellows.  The 
Republicans,  under  M.  Meline,  are  also 
opposed  to  the  Ministry.  Recently  the 
Republican  Committee  of  Remirement 
sent  an  address  to  M.  Meline,  in  which 
they  stated  that  for  30  years  he  had 
never  forgotten  his  obligations  to  the 
working  classes  and  eulogized  him  for 
his  protective  tariflf  system,  by  which 
French  workmen  have  been  shielded  from 
foreign  invasion.     The  address  declared 


that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Republicans  to 
support  M.  Meline  in  opposition  to  M. 
Flayelle,  who  in  reality  belongs  to  the 
Bonapartist  party,  "  which  is  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
mutilation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Vosges."  The  last  party  to  be  men- 
tioned is  the  Nationalists,  composed  of  a 
great  variety  of  men  of  various  inten- 
tions, their  only  bond  of  union  being 
their  hostility  to  the  present  Government. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  party  are  men 
of  letters,  such  as  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  and 
M.  Coppee;  Revolutionists,  such  as  M. 
Rochefort ;  Monarchists,  Imperialists, 
Clericals,  the  relics  of  the  old  Boulan- 
gists,  Jew-baiters,  and  in  general  all  the 
malcontents.  President  Loubet  has  set 
the  election  for  April  27th. 

Russi  ^^^  intended  demonstration  of 
students  planned  for  April  ist 
came  to  nothing,  and  for  the  present  the 
revolutionary  movement  is  at  an  end. 
The  promptness  and  severity  of  the  po- 
lice, the  wholesale  arrests  and  the  send- 
ing of  95  Moscow  rioters  to  Siberia, 
seem  to  have  broken  the  spirit  of  the 
agitators  temporarily.  Meanwhile  the 
Russian  press  maintains  a  profound 
silence  in  regard  to  Colonel  Grimm,  who 
was  recently  sentenced  to  death  by  a 
court-martial  in  Warsaw  on  the  charge 
of  treason.  It  is  not  even  known  cer- 
tainly whether  the  guilty  officer  has  yet 
suffered  the  penalty,  but,  according  to 
the  Cracow  correspondent  of  a  Vienna 
paper,  he  is  being  interrogated  day  and 
night  with  the  object  of  extracting  from 
him  all  the  information  he  possesses. 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  Central  Gen- 
eral StaflF,  who  have  charge  of  the  exami- 
nation, on  being  asked  whether  Colonel 
Grimm  had  already  been  shot,  replied 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  shooting 
him.  He  would  be  hanged,  but  not  until 
after  he  had  revealed  all  he  knew.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  custom  in  France  and 
elsewhere  to  suffer  fictitious  plans  of 
fortifications  and  the  like  to  fall  into  the 
possession  of  foreign  agents  through  the 
hands  of  pretended  traitors.  The  same 
custom  apparently  prevails  in  Russia,  and 
Colonel  Grimm  at  Warsaw  was  charged 
with  the  mission  of  giving  such  false 
documents  to  German  agents  under  the 
pretense  of  betraying  his  country.    As  a 
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matter  of  fact  he  did  actually  turn  over 
genuine  plans  and  designs,  and  his  posi- 
tion on  the  General  Staff  permitted  him 
to  hold  intercourse  with  the  agents  of 
foreign  Powers  without  exciting  sus- 
picion. The  Cracow  newspapers  assert 
that  he  received  from  Germany  a  fixed 
annual  payment  of  12,000  marks  for  his 
services,  besides  a  handsome  sum  for 
special  communications.  Owing  to  the 
lax  state  of  affairs  in  the  office  of  the 
Warsaw  staff  he  had  free  access  at  all 
times,  not  only  to  the  plans  in  his  own 
section,  but  to  those  in  other  depart- 
ments. This  negligence  may  lead  to  a 
disciplinary  investigation  which  would 
affect  the  positions  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  in 
Warsaw.  How  seriously  the  Czar  takes 
the  whole  affair  may  be  gathered  from 
his  remark  made  recently  to  General 
Horschelmann,  chief  of  the  Central  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  St.  Petersburg :  "  What  is 
the  use  of  all  your  fine  plans  to  me,  if 
your  people  have  already  betrayed  them 
to  foreign  countries?" — In  Paris,  it  is 
said  that  secret  service  men  are  looking 
for  a  certain  Russian  General,  now  in 
Southern  France  under  an  assumed 
name,  who  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
municated to  a  foreign  Power  the  report 
of  an  interview  between  his  superior 
officer  and  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the 
French  Army,  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
view being  the  c  inbined  action  of 
France  and  Russia  in  the  case  of  the 
outbreak  of  a  European  war. 


»,.,.,  T^•  •        In  the  lively  dis- 

Theological  Discussion  .  /     , 

.     ^  cussions    of    the- 

in  Germany  ,      .      ,  ,  , 

ological  problems 
that  are  agitating  the  Church  of  Ger- 
many with  increasing  violence  there  is 
going  on  an  evident  shifting  of  centers 
of  interest  and  of  theological  schools. 
The  critical  Biblical  problems  that  cir- 
cled around  the  name  of  Wellhausen  no 
longer  enjoy  the  same  monopoly  of  pub- 
lic prominence  as  during  the  past  two 
decades,  and  new  names  of  theological 
thinkers  are  beginning  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Harnack's  "  Essence  of  Christian- 
ity "  is  a  sign  of  the  times  and  indicates 
the  character  of  the  problems  before  the 
Protestant  world  of  Germany, — prob- 
lems that  deal,  not  with  the  accidentals 


and  externals  of  Christianity,  but  with 
its  essentials  and  fundamentals.  The 
Berlin  savant,  who  had  remained  silent 
when  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  "  lesser 
lights,"  has  now  seen  fit  to  answer  the 
charges  raised  against  him  as  voiced  by 
Professor  Cremer,  the  veteran  conserva- 
tive theologian  of  that  solidly  positive 
theological  faculty  of  Greifswald. 
Cremer  had  also  published  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Essence 
of  Christianity,"  and  this  has  resulted  in 
a  running  debate  in  the  shape  of  open 
letters  between  the  two.  One  of  the  les- 
sons of  this  discussion  is  the  fact  that 
Harnack  is  decidedly  more  positive  than 
his  adversaries  have  been  willing  to  ad- 
mit. Indeed,  he  has  almost  come  to  be 
recognized  as  an  exponent  of  evangelical 
views  within  the  liberal  ranks,  as  he  is 
the  main  opponent  of  the  newly  develop- 
ing school  of  extreme  Ritschlians,  who 
aim  to  convert  the  theological  faculties 
of  German  universities  into  "  Faculties 
of  Religion,"  as  has  been  already  done  in 
Holland.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  Ritschlian  school,  as 
did  its  predecessor  in  liberal  theology, 
the  Hegelian,  is  being  divided  into  two 
opposing  classes,  one  with  conservative 
and  even  reactionary  tendencies,  of 
which  Kaftan  and  Harnack  are  probably 
the  best  representatives,  and  the  other 
with  decidedly  radical  tendencies,  headed 
by  Troeltsch,  of  Heidelberg.  The  latter 
branch  has  been  particularly  active  dur- 
ing recent  months  in  effecting  a  regular 
organization  through  a  conference  held 
in  Miihlacker.  Its  representatives  are 
very  active  both  in  the  literary  and  the 
popular  propaganda  of  its  views.  Pro- 
fessor Wrede,  of  Breslau,  in  a  recent 
work  on  the  "  Messianic  Secret  in  the 
Gospel  "  takes  from  Christ  and  his  work 
virtually  every  element  above  the  natu- 
ral, and  Dr.  Hillmann,  of  the  University 
of  Marburg,  in  a  series  of  lectures  in 
Braunsweig  on  the  "  Beginnings  of 
Christianity  "  denied  all  that  Evangelical 
Christianity  considers  fundamental  to  its 
faith.  Such  aggressive  radicalism  has, 
however,  always  led  to  opposite  results 
in  Germany ;  for  example,  as  the  extreme 
Hegelianism  of  the  Baur  school  led  to 
a  rupture  of  that  class  and  to  the  new 
theology  of  Ritschl. 


The    Confessions    of    a    Boss 


[The  career  of  ihe  writer  of  this  article  had  its  beginning,  its  activities  and  its  subsequent  measure  of  quietude — 
which  may  endure  or  pass,  as  politics  and  opportunity  dispose— in  the  most  boss-ridden  city  of  the  most  boss-ridden 
State  in  the  Union.  From  his  admissions  much  may  be  deduced;  from  his  reticences  more  may  be  inferred.  In- 
vited to  speak  with  the  utmost  candor,  he  has  done  so  with  all  the  ingenuousness  that  could  be  expected. — Editor.] 


I  AM  asked  to  write  "  The  confessions 
of  a  Boss."  By  a  man  less  practical 
and  more  sensitive  than  myself  such 
an  invitation  would  be  resentfully  de- 
clined. The  wording  of  the  subject  is 
unfortunate.  It  assumes,  without  a  scin- 
tilla of  proof,  that  I  am  to  make  admis- 
sions of  guilt;  and  that  in  my  sphere  of 
life  I  am  a  tyrant.  The  first  assumption 
may  be  pardoned ;  the  last  is  ridiculous. 
The  word  "  boss  "  is  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach  only  when  applied  to  politics ; 
and  I  know  of  no  word  in  the  English 
language,  in  this  connection,  that  is  more 
misused  and  misapplied.  In  these  United 
States  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal ; 
but  they  do  not  remain  equal  very  long. 

Each  one,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
seeks  his  level.  Some  men  are  born  with 
the  power  of  leadership,  and  this  power 
is  bound  to  assert  itself,  whether  it  be  in 
the  Church,  in  society,  in  business,  or  in 
politics.  There  will  always  be  superiors 
and  subordinates ;  and  the  man  with  the 
greatest  force  of  character  and  the  largest 
amount  of  gray  matter  in  his  brain  cells 
is  bound  to  be  the  leader  and  the  guide 
of  the  others.  But  the  point  I  want  to 
emphasize  is  that,  compared  with  the 
Church  boss,  the  society  boss  and  the 
business  boss,  the  political  boss  is  the 
meekest  and  most  considerate  of  men. 
Consider  the  conditions  that  surround 
you  in  your  own  circle  of  life  and  I  feel 
confident  you  will  agree  with  me. 

But  everything  depends  upon  the  point 
of  view.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  editor, 
who  is  so  often  theoretical  and  so  seldom 
practical,  had,  in  selecting  a  caption  for 
his  article,  no  willful  intention  of  injur- 
ing my  feelings  or  of  holding  me  up  to 
the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  public.  So 
I  accept  the  invitation  in  the  spirit  in 
which  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  tendered, 
and  partially  lift  the  veil  that  conceals 
the  mysteries  of  politics.  Of  course, 
even  were  I  disposed  to  do  so,  it  would 
be  manifestly  impossible  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  my  political  career  in  the  short 


limits  of  an  ordinary  magazine  article. 
I  will  simply  relate  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  episodes  in  my  life.  From  them 
the  remainder  may  be  inferred. 

I  want  to  say,  in  a  general  way,  that 
the  fair  minded  reader  should  not  be  de- 
ceived by  the  distorted  and  exaggerated 
stories  of  politics  he  may  discover  in  the 
partisan  and  factional  newspapers.  They 
are  misleading — and  intended  to  be  so. 
The  man  and  the  paper  in  power  speaks 
respectfully  of  "  The  Organization." 
The  disappointed  aspirant  on  the  outside 
becomes  blue  in  the  face  in  denouncing 
what  he  calls  "  The  Machine."  The  vic- 
torious politician  proudly  refers  to  his 
"  Leader."  The  army  of  the  defeated 
join  in  one  mighty  howl  against  the 
"  Boss." 

I  made  my  entrance  into  politics  as  a 
reformer.  I  attended  the  common 
schools  of  my  native  city — which  glories 
in  being  the  most  American  of  all  the  cit- 
ies in  the  Union — and  was  graduated 
from  the  Central  High  School — the  Peo- 
ple's College.  My  father  destined  me  for 
commercial  life ;  but  my  inclinations 
were  in  another  direction.  A  strong  de- 
sire to  enter  the  Legislature  took  posses- 
sion of  me.  I  went  to  the  political  lead- 
ers who  controlled  the  district  in  which 
I  lived,  and  stated  my  ambition.  They 
treated  me  in  a  patronizing  way,  and  ad- 
vised me  "  to  wait."  I  called  again,  and 
told  them  that  I  was  in  dead  earnest  and 
could  not  wait ;  and  I  was  laughed  at  for 
my  pains.  It  was  here  that  my  predomi- 
nant traits — courage  and  persistence — 
came  into  play.  Don't  think  I  am  vain 
in  saying  this.  I  am  trying  to  let  you 
see  me  as  I  see  myself. 

I  had  $500.  I  used  every  penny  of  it 
in  paying  the  legitimate  expenses  of  my 
canvass.  There  were  30  delegates  in  the 
district,  and  it  required  a  majority  to 
nominate.  The  nomination  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  election.  When  the  count  was 
made,  on  the  night  of  the  primary  elec- 
tion, it  was  found  that  my  opponent — 
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the  slated  candidate — had  15  delegates 
and  that  I,  too,  had  15  delegates. 

Both  sides  were  surprised.  In  the 
confidence  of  youth  I  had  counted  upon 
a  majority.  The  veterans  on  the  other 
side  were  amazed  that  a  beardless  boy 
should  come  out  of  the  contest  with  a  tie. 
There  was  consternation  in  their  camp. 
It  was  midnight.  The  nominating  con- 
vention was  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Ten  hours  in  which  to  win 
the  one  wanting  vote !  A  caucus  of  my 
champions  was  hastily  called.  Lo  and 
behold,  only  fourteen  of  them  responded ! 
In  less  than  an  hour,  one  of  my  delegates 
had  been  stolen.  But  this  was  no  time 
for  crying  over  spilt  milk.  The  fourteen 
were  as  true  as-  steel.  What  was  to  be 
done?  The  answer  was  simple.  Try  to 
break  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
whole  strength  of  the  opposition  was  con- 
centrated on  the  one  weak-kneed  delegate 
who  had  sold  me  out.  They  kept  him 
in  the  upper  room  of  a  hotel  adjoining 
the  convention  hall,  locked  in  and  guard- 
ed. No  attention  whatever  was  paid  to 
the  other  fifteen  delegates. 

The  possibilities  of  the  situation  went 
through  my  brain  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. I  must  fight  fire  with  fire.  Before 
daylight  two  of  their  delegates  were  clos- 
eted with  me  in  my  room.  They  said 
they  admired  my  pluck  and  perseverance. 
They  intimated  that  they  would  like  to 
vote  for  me  in  the  convention,  but  if  they 
did  so,  they  would  be  accused  of  having 
accepted  "  a  stake." 

"  But,"  pleaded  I,  "  the  accusation 
would  be  false." 

"  Yes,"  responded  one,  speaking  for 
both  of  them,  "  that  would  be  the  worst 
of  it — to  get  the  name  without  the  game." 

"  What,"  I  said,  speaking  slowly, 
"  would  your  friends  believe  you  had  re- 
ceived money  for  voting  for  me?  " 

"  Not  less  than  $250  apiece,"  was  the 
quick  reply. 

"  Meet  me  one  hour  before  the  conven- 
tion is  called  together,"  I  said. 

I  ran  around  town  like  mad.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  borrowing  $500.  I  met  the 
two  patriots  as  arranged  and,  when  the 
roll  was  called,  I  was  declared  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  convention  by  a  vote  of  16  to 
14. 

Did  I  do  right  ? 

I  doubt  it,  very  much,  indeed. 

I   did   about   what   the   average   man 


would  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances. I  wonder  what  the  average 
business  man  would  have  done  under  the 
same  conditions  ? 

The  episode,  however,  "  made  "  me,  so 
far  as  political  leadership  was  concerned. 
The  head  men  in  the  party  took  me  to 
their  arms.  I  was  told  that  the  man  who 
could  make  a  majority  out  of  a  minority 
over  night  must  be  a  man  with  a  future. 
Their  rosiest  predictions  have  been  ful- 
filled. 

I  became  a  natural  leader  in  the  Legis- 
lature ;  and  this  brings  me  to  another  sig- 
nificant incident  in  my  public  career. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  did  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  workingman.  This  was 
partly  from  motives  of  policy,  but  not 
wholly  so.  I  had  known  poverty  in  my 
early  life,  and  I  had — and  have — a  real, 
honest  sympathy  for  the  poor.  I  know 
how  the  average  workingman — that  is, 
the  man  who  works  physically — is  handi- 
capped. His  own  ignorance  sometimes ; 
the  demagogy  of  selfish  leaders  and 
walking  delegates  occasionally ;  the  in- 
difference and  corruption  of  legislators 
only  too  frequently ;  and,  alas !  now  and 
then,  the  prejudice  and  lack  of  integrity 
of  the  courts  themselves. 

Well,  one  of  the  bills  that  received  my 
hearty  support  was  a  measure  protecting 
workingmen  in  their  right  to  belong  to 
labor  organizations.  It  was  bitterly 
fought  by  a  railroad  corporation  which 
had  blacklisted  all  of  its  employees  known 
to  be  connected  in  any  way  with  organ- 
ized labor. 

The  lobbyist  of  this  road  approached 
me  on  the  day  the  bill  came  up  on  final 
passage  in  the  House,  and  said  that  all  jf 
his  efforts  against  the  measure  would  be 
fruitless  unless  he  could  get  two  more 
votes  on  his  side.  He  asked  me  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  votes — said  that  my 
own  and  that  of  a  man  I  was  known  to 
control  absolutely  would  turn  defeat 
into  victory  for  him.  He  offered  me 
$10,000,  spot  cash,  to  do  this.  Did  I  af- 
fect virtuous  indignation?  Not  at  all. 
But  I  did  refuse  the  bribe,  and  I  helped 
to  pass  the  bill.  Moreover,  I  did  not  rest 
until  T  had  induced  the  Governor  to  sign 
the  measure ;  and  it  was  thus  fully 
enacted  into  law.  I  acted  purely  and  en- 
tirely from  conscientious  motives ;  and, 
as  was  apparent,  at  great  financial  loss  to 
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myself.  The  officers,  directors  and  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation  that  employs 
the  lobbyist  who  offered  me  the  bribe 
stand  high  in'the  community ;  and  I  have 
known  one  of  them  to  deliver  a  public 
lecture  denouncing  the  wiles  and  ways  of 
politicians  and  the  prevailing  corruption 
in  our  public  life. 

During  all  of  this  time  I  was  prosper- 
ing in  a  worldly  sense.  I  served  my  party, 
and  my  party  served  me.  I  became 
known  as  a  man  of  my  word,  which 
means  much  in  politics.  I  was  let  in  on 
the  ground  floor  on  many  good  things. 
Looking  back  on  it  now,  I  can  say  with 
deliberation  that  my  wealth  was  acquired 
in  a  legitimate  manner.  By  means  of 
friendly  tips  I  bought  stocks  low  and 
sold  them  when  they  were  high.  I  might 
have  had  twice  as  much  as  I  have,  but  I 
was  always  liberal  with  those  around  me 
and  scattered  my  money  with  a  lavish 
hand.  I  saved  enough  to  keep  me  com- 
fortably in  my  old  days,  and  don't  regret 
the  rest.  During  these  years  I  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  councils  of  the  party, 
helped  to  select  candidates,  assisted  in 
drafting  the  platforms  and  was  never 
in  the  background  when  it  came  to  elect- 
ing the  nominees.  But  outside  of  my 
legislative  positions,  I  never  held  office. 

When  I  was  in  my  prime  there  oc- 
curred a  great  contest,  affecting  the  fran- 
chise for  one  of  the  waterways  of  the 
State.  Two  railroad  companies  were 
after  a  certain  bit  of  territory  which  was 
important  to  their  development.  It  was 
a  struggle  between  corporations.  I  nev- 
er could  see  that  the  public  had  much  in 
it.  Anyhow,  I  took  sides.  I  was  not  a 
member  then;  but  that  didn't  affect  my 
usefulness  in  getting  votes.  Being  an 
ex-member,  I  had  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  and  it  didn't  take  many  weeks  to 
get  all  of  the  legislators  lined  up.  Many 
of  the  members  took  my  side  because  it 
was  just  what  their  constituents  would 
approve.  Others  did  it  out  of  pure 
friendship  for  me.  Others  still,  wanted 
to  be  "  staked."  I  resisted  the  last  ele- 
ment as  much  as  possible,  but  not  with 
entire  success.  Our  side  won.  But, 
after  the  session,  two  of  the  granger 
members  who  voted  with  us  paid  off  long- 
standing mortgages  against  their  farms. 
And  they  didn't  do  it  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  crops,  either.  I  can't  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  I  did  any  wrong  in 


this  matter.  There  was  a  purchasable 
element  in  the  Legislature — and  it  was  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  Legislature. 
We  simply  went  into  the  open  market 
and  purchased  our  share  of  that  ele- 
ment. 

If  I  might  digress  for  a  moment  here, 
I  would  like  to  remark  that,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  the  corrupt  minority  in  pub- 
lic life  is  about  equally  divided,  whenever 
a  division  is  possible ;  and  that  honest 
men  generally  get  their  dues.  It  was 
certainly  so  in  this  case,  and  I  regard  it 
as  a  typical  instance. 

One  more  episode  and  I  will  conclude. 
Not  many  years  ago  a  syndicate  with 
millions  of  money  behind  it  made  a  prop- 
osition to  lease  the  city  works  which 
furnished  the  people  with  one  of  the 
prime  necessaries  of  life.  I  will  not  say 
whether  the  proposition  was  to  lease  the 
water  works,  the  gas  works,  or  the  elec- 
tric light  works,  because  many  of  the 
men  who  took  part  in  the  deal  are  living 
to-day,  respected  members  of  the  com- 
munity. I  have  no  desire  to  criticise 
them  or  point  them  out,  even  by  indirec- 
tion ;  I  give  merely  a  few  inside  facts  that 
may  furnish  food  for  thought  in  consid- 
ering the  iniquities  of  a  boss.  I  studied 
the  matter  over  carefully  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  measure  was  a 
steal,  pure  and  simple.  It  was  a  case  of 
handing  over  public  property  to  a  private 
corporation  without  giving  the  people 
anything  like  what  they  should  have  in 
return.  I  felt  not  only  that  the  thing 
was  wrong,  but  that  it  would  bring  dis- 
aster on  the  party.  Other  leaders  dif- 
fered with  me,  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  was  a  factional  split  in  the  party 
which  has  not  been  fully  healed  to  this 
day. 

i  am  dogged,  when  you  oppose  me ; 
and  I  fought  that  bill  as  bitterly  as  if 
there  were  millions  in  it  for  me,  instead 
of  nothing  and  the  contempt  of  many  of 
my  former  associates.  When  the  round- 
up came,  the  advocates  of  the  bill  had 
1 01  votes  assured  to  them,  while  I  con- 
trolled just  37  members.  Was  it  the 
waning  of  my  power?  Partly.  But,  in- 
cidentally, it  proved  the  superiority  of 
cash  over  conscience.  A  week  before  the 
bill  was  placed  on  final  passage,  the  pro- 
moter of  the  legislation  came  to  me  and 
offered  me  $25,cxx)  in  cold  cash,  if  I 
would   withdraw   my  opposition   to   the 
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bill.  He  said,  truly,  that  they  had  the 
votes  to  put  it  through  anyhow,  but  that 
they  would  cheerfully  make  me  a  present 
of  that  amount  to  have  it  pass  with  an 
appearance  of  unanimity  and  without 
leaving  any  scars  behind.  I  refused. 
On  my  word  of  honor,  I  refused.  That 
night  I  stood  in  the  background,  unob- 
served, in  a  great  hall,  where  a  meeting 
of  citizens  was  being  held  to  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  last 
and  best  speaker  rose  to  hights  of  su- 
preme eloquence  in  depicting  the  iniquity 
of  the  bill.  He  said  every  Councilman 
that  voted  for  it  would  be  branded  for- 
ever with  this  legend  across  his  fore- 
head, "  Bribed  by  the  rich  to  rob  the 
poor." 

I  was  thrilled  by  his  words.  A  new 
and  pleasant  sensation  coursed  through 
my  veins — the  sense  of  having  done  right 
for  right's  sake.  The  next  morning  I 
refused  the  $25,000  offer  a  second  time. 

At  last  the  day  for  the  final  vote  ar- 
rived. My  course  was  plain.  I  sent  for 
my  37  followers  and  addressed  them 
briefly.  I  said  the  bill  would  surely  pass, 
and  the  only  thing  for  them  to  decide 
was  how  they  wished  to  stand  individual- 
ly. I  said  I  believed  the  legislation  was 
wrong  and  that  it  would  come  up  to 
plague  the  party  and  any  member  that 
voted  for  it.  But  I  proposed  to  release 
every  man  from  any  pledge  or  promise 
he  had  made  to  me,  and  leave  him  free 
to  act  for  his  own  interests.  I  added 
that  it  was  only  fair  to  say  the  other  side 
was  paying  for  all  the  votes  it  could  get. 

What  was  the  result?  Why,  fifteen 
of  those  men  sold  their  votes  for  sums 
ranging  all  the  way  from  $200  to  $2,500 
each.  The  other  twenty-two  of  them, 
knowing  that  the  bill  was  sure  to  pass 
and  that  their  protest  would  be  of  no 
avail,  could  not  be  bought,  bribed  or  bul- 
lied into  doing  what  they  conceived  to  be 
a  wrong  act.  There  they  stood — twenty- 
two  honest  men  to  fifteen  dishonest  men. 
Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  percent- 
age of  honesty  as  against  dishonesty  in 
public  life  is  even  greater  than  this. 

What  more  can  I  say?  Very  little, 
except  that  the  public  mind  is  filled  with 
illusions  regarding  the  real  personality 
of  the  individual  called  a  "  boss."     One 


illusion  is  that  he  is  invariably  a  for- 
eigner. I  am  American  born,  and  so  was 
my  father  before  me.  Aoother  is  that 
he  is  illiterate.  He  may  not  be  a  college 
graduate,  but  he  generally  has  a  fair  edu- 
cation and  a  large  stock  of  common  sense. 
Another  is  that  he  is  drunken  and  dis- 
sipated. I  have  not  tasted  liquor  for 
twenty  years.  Not  long  ago  I  gave  up 
the  use  of  tobacco.  Another  is  that  he 
is  sordid  and  selfish.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  true  that  the  successful  leaders  of 
men  are  generally  those  who  deal  most 
generously  with  the  public  and  with 
their  followers.  Another  is  that  he  is 
a  tyrannical  person.  This  is  the  wildest 
illusion  of  all.  One  of  the  most  power- 
ful political  leaders  in  the  United  States 
has  won  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  Easy 
Boss,"  because  of  the  extreme  latitude 
which  he  allows  to  those  about  him.  The 
sober  truth  is  that  in  this,  as  in  all  the 
activities  of  Hfe,  it  is  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I 
am  trying  to  picture  the  political  boss  as 
a  model  of  all  the  virtues.  I  wouldn't 
try  anything  so  absurd.  But  he  has 
some  virtues  and  not  all  of  the  faults 
with  which  he  is  usually  pictured  in  the 
cartoons  of  a  very  much  unmuzzled 
press.  On  the  whole,  he  is  as  good  as, 
and  no  better  than,  his  fellow  citizens. 
A  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its 
source.  The  percentage  of  corruption  J 
in  public  positions  and  in  public  leader-  | 
ship  is  about  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
corruption  among  the  people  themselves. 
Take  one  hundred  men  from  the  ordi- 
nary business  walks  of  life,  and  the  same 
number  from  public  and  political  posi- 
tions, and  the  average  of  integrity  will 
vary  very  little  indeed. 

I  once  told  a  friend  the  story  of  how 
I  purchased  the  delegates  to  win  my 
nomination  for  the  Legislature,  and  he 
called  me  an  unmitigated  knave. 

Maybe  I  am! 

T  once  told  another  man  the  story  of 
how  my  conscience  prevented  me  from 
taking  the  $25,000  in  the  franchise  deal, 
and  he  said  I  was  seventeen  kinds  of  a 
d fool. 

Perhaps  I  was ! 

Who  knows? 
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By  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,   D.C.L. 


MY  attention  has  been  called  by  the 
editor  of  The  Independent  to 
a  passage  in  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams's  address  to  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  relating  to  the  case 
of  the  "  Alabama  "  and  other  Confed- 
erate cruisers.  Everything  which  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  writes  must  com- 
mand respectful  consideration. 

After  the  Trent  affair,  which  left  a 
train  of  angry  feeling  on  both  sides,  the 
escape  of  the  "  Alabama "  formed  the 
most  dangerous  crisis  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Northern 
States  during  the  War  of  the  Secession. 
Two  ironclads  were  being  built  for  the 
Confederates  in  the  same  yard.  A  party 
was  actively  exerting  itself  in  the  Con- 
federate interest.  We  felt  that  there  was 
reason  for  distrusting  Palmerston,  who 
was  thoroughly  Tory  at  heart,  and  had 
hectored  in  his  usual  civis  Romanus 
strain  about  the  affair  of  the  Trent. 

Among  the  other  signs  of  its  gravity 
and  urgency,  the  crisis  called  to  the  plat- 
form for  the  first  time  in  his  life  a  speak- 
er who  had  no  qualification  for  the  part, 
and  could  not,  like  practiced  orators,  al- 
ways command  perfectly  measured  and 
strictly  appropriate  words. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  builders  of  the 
"  Alabama,"  who  were  perfectly  aware 
of  her  destination,  and  were  willing  to 
run  the  commonwealth  into  the  danger  of 
a  war  for  their  private  gain,  no  apology 
can  be  offered.  Nor  can  any  apology 
be  offered  for  the  party  which  abetted 
them.  The  outrage  was  criminal  and  ex- 
asperating in  the  highest  degree. 

But,  when  all  was  known,  I  think  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  British  Government 
was  guilty  of  nothing  beyond  negligence, 
the  blame  of  which  rested  personally  on 
the  Foreign  Minister.  The  officer  of  the 
Crown,  before  whom  the  papers  had  been 
laid,  was  stricken  with  a  sudden  illness. 
The  Foreign  Minister  ought  to  have 
looked  him  up,  but  most  unfortunately, 
and,  as  he  afterward  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge, culpably,  failed  to  do  it.  This  was 
the  utmost  measure  of  the  Government's 
offense.     The  order  for  the  arrest  of  the 


"  Alabama,"  tho  tardy,  was  actually 
on  its  way  when  she  left  port.  Her 
builders  were  believed  to  have  got  warn- 
ing of  it  through  official  treachery.  She 
sailed  without  a  clearance,  ostensibly  on 
a  trial  trip,  and  took  on  board  her  arma- 
ment at  the  Azores.  It  was  believed 
here  that  she  was  manned  by  seamen  of 
the  Naval  Reserve,  which  would  have  im- 
plied the  complicitly  of  the  Government. 
It  seems  that  there  was  in  her  crew  a 
single  seaman  of  the  Reserve.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  no  control  over  the  general 
engagements  of  those  seamen. 

I  lived  a  good  deal  with  those  who 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  informed,  and 
my  conviction  is  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment resolved  at  the  outset  on  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  firmly  adhered  to  that  res- 
olution to  the  end,  notwithstanding  the 
intrigues  of  the  Confederate  envoys  and 
the  solicitations  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  If  Gladstone  thought  that  the 
North  had  better  let  the  South  go,  look- 
ing forward  by  way  of  compensation  to 
the  entrance  of  Canada  into  the  Union,  it 
by  no  means  followed  that  he  voted  in 
the  Cabinet  for  a  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy or  actual  intervention  of  any 
kind.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  he  did  not. 
If  the  British  Government  took  the  lead 
in  a  recognition  of  Confederate  belliger- 
ency, it  was  onlv  because,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  great  maritime  and  commercial 
nation,  it  was  the  first  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure.  Other  Governments 
followed  without  hesitation. 

Had  the  British  Government  meant 
mischief  it  would  only  have  had  to  close 
with  the  overtures  of  the  French  Em- 
peror and  intervene  in  favor  of  the 
South  with  the  united  forces  of  the  two 
great  maritime  Powers.  When  we  con- 
sider the  stand  that  the  South  unaided 
was  able  to  make,  the  result  of  such  an 
intervention  could  hardly  have  been 
doubtful. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  bound  by  national  policy,  as 
well  as  by  international  equity,  to  hold 
the  balance  even  between  the  two  bellig- 
erents.    It  had  to  contemplate  the  pos- 
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sibility,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to 
a  high  probability,  of  Confederate  success 
and  the  danger  to  which  it  might  have 
exposed  its  own  people  by  any  betrayal  of 
partiality  for  the  North. 

It  cannot  be  truly  said  that  the  British 
Government  had  any  reason  to  desire  the 
success  of  the  Confederacy,  or  that  a 
slave-owning  nation  would  have  been  its 
natural  friend  and  ally.  It  was  deeply 
and  irrevocably  committed,  not  only  to 
the  condemnation  of  slavery,  but  to  ef- 
fort for  its  extinction,  which  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  entail  a  collision 
with  a  slave-owning  State.  Cotton 
would  have  been  raised  and  sold  whether 
the  Union  or  Secession  had  won. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  neutrality 
law  of  Great  Britain,  tho  made  at  the 
time  in  good  faith,  was,  as  Mr.  Adams 
says,  inadequate  and  rusty.  It  is  likely 
also  that  there  was  some  honest  hesita- 
tion as  to  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  and 
that  a  natural  difficulty  was  felt  in  alter- 
ing it  at  once  for  the  behoof  of  one  of 
the  two  belligerents.  These  questions 
can  hardly  have  been  perfectly  settled 
even  on  the  American  side,  if  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  at  first  approved  the  act  of 
Captain  Wilkes. 

We  must  plead  for  an  equitable,  per- 
haps for  an  indulgent,  interpretation  of 
the  obligations  of  neutrals.  When  States, 
instead  of  settling  their  disputes  by  di- 
plomacy or  arbitration,  choose  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  world,  they  ought 
to  be  content  if  their  neighbors  show 
good  faith  and  reasonable  diligence  in 
the  performance  of  neutral  obligations. 
For  five  years  the  British  nation  had  to 
endure  immense  losses  from  a  war  which 
cut  off  from  its  myriads  of  workmen 
their  supply  of  raw  material.  The  Govt 
ernment  at  the  same  time  had  to  under- 
go constant  trouble  and  annoyance  in 
maintaining  its  neutrality  against  persist- 
ent attempts  at  violation.  The  sole  cause 
for  which  the  American  Government  the 
other  day  declared  war  against  Spain,  so 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  diplomatic 
correspondence,  was  the  annoyance  to 
which  the  American  Government  was 
subjected  in  maintaining  its  neutrality. 
Yet  the  Cuban  Junta  was  allowed  to 
carry  on  its  operations  pretty  freely  with- 
in American  jurisdiction,  and  the  Ameri- 
can diplomatist,  Mr.  Phelps,  could  com- 
plain that  the  United  .States  marshals 
came  too  late  to  arrest  the  sailing  of  ex- 


peditions fitted  out  in  aid  of  the  insur- 
gents. 

Mr.  Adams's  address  is  pervaded  by 
the  assumption  that  the  British  nation,  as 
a  whole,  was  actuated  by  a  malignant 
hostility  to  the  North  and  to  the  North- 
ern cause.  If  it  was  so,  why  had  not  the 
political  partisans  of  the  Confederacy 
the  power,  as  they  certainly  had  the  will, 
to  move  effectually  in  Parliament  in  fa- 
vor of  the  policy  which  they  desired? 
That  party  showed  its  teeth  more  than 
once  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  Mr. 
Roebuck  declaimed  with  his  usual  vio- 
lence ;  but  no  serious  move  was  ever 
made.  I  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  but  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  never  felt  grave  ap- 
prehension of  anything  like  a  national 
adoption  of  the  Southern  cause.  Mr. 
Adams  says  that  the  influential  classes 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Secession.  The 
bulk  of  the  classes  which  had  votes,  not- 
withstanding the  cotton  famine,  were  not. 
On  the  whole,  I  venture  to  submit  that 
the  behavior  of  the  British  people,  con- 
sidering what  they  had  to  endure,  was 
praiseworthy,  perhaps  not  less  so  than  in 
like  circumstances  the  behavior  of  the 
American  people  would  have  been. 

Classes  will  be  classes.  The  British 
oligarchy,  as  Mr.  Adams  calls  it,  was  no 
doubt  in  favor  of  the  South,  and  its  lan- 
guage and  that  of  its  organs  was  unques- 
tionably exasperating  in  the  extreme. 
The  American  plutocracy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  war  in  South  Africa  likewise 
gives  expression  to  its  class  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  attack  made  by  its  social  al- 
lies in  England  on  the  independence  of 
the  South  African  Republics.  Nor,  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Secession,  was  the 
North  without  its  Copperheads. 

In  justice  to  the  British  people  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  had  distinctly  pro- 
claimed that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
not  the  object  of  the  war.  But  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  was  the  one  object  for 
which  the  British  people  cared,  or  were 
l)ound  to  care.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
slavery  as  an  institution  under  the  ban 
of  humanity,  the  South,  in  the  eyes  of 
outsiders,  was  in  the  right.  The  har- 
monious or  even  peaceable  union  of  two 
sets  of  States  radically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  social  organization  had  been  shown 
by  decisive  experience  to  be  hopeless : 
while  the  South  could  with  justice  com- 
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plain  that  the  existence  of  their  institu- 
tion, guaranteed  by  the  Federal  com- 
pact, was  clearly  threatened  by  Northern 
abolitionism  and  by  the  election  of  an 
anti-slavery  President  in  the  person  of 
Lincoln.  In  the  eyes  of  American 
Unionists  the  Confederacy  was  a  rebel- 
lion ;  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders  it  was  an  in- 
choate nation  struggling  to  achieve  its  in- 
dependence. 

Examples  of  very  violent  and  offensive 
language  may  no  doubt  be  culled  from 
combative  organs  of  the  day.  Such 
things  can  have  but  little  weight  in  the 
cause  before  the  tribunal  of  history. 

I  am  far  from  pretending  that  Eng- 
land cannot  be  misled.  All  genuine  Lib- 
erals think  that  she  is  being  misled  at 
present  to  her  loss  and  shame  by  the  cap- 
italist ring,  the  head  of  which  has  just 
been  summoned  by  death  as  he  was  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  immense  prize.  But 
I  submit  that  the  verdict  of  impartial 
judges  can  be  safely  challenged  on  the 
condttct  of  the  British  people  as  a  whole 
in  reference  to  the  War  of  Secession. 
Since  that  time,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
change  has  apparently  taken  place  in 
British  character  and  motive.  Common 
morality,  at  least  on  international  ques- 
tions, has,  to  some  extent,  been  super- 
seded by  a  morality  which  consists  in  ob- 
serving the  indications  of  "  the  stars  in 
their  courses,"  in  other  words,  in  em- 
bracing all  opportunities  of  forcible  ag- 
grandizement. Nor  is  this  tendency  by 
any  means  confined  to  England. 

We  were,  it  must  be  owned,  very  un- 
lucky in  our  Foreign  Minister,  who,  by 
his  habit  of  lecturing  other  Govern- 
ments, did  mischief  which  his  tardy  tho 
frank  apology  could  not  repair.  The 
Cabinet  system,  by  which  important  of- 
fices must  be  found  for  all  the  leaders  of 
the  party,  is  apt  to  pitchfork  men  into 
places  for  which  they  have  no  qualifica- 
tions, and  never  did  it  show  its  weak- 


ness more  than  when  it  made  Lord  Rus- 
sell Foreign  Minister.  We  were  emi- 
nently fortunate,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
having  as  American  Ambassador  a  mem- 
ber of  a  great  political  house  who  had 
every  qualification  for  the  performance 
of  his  trying  part,  and  whose  conduct  and 
bearing  were  throughout  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  us  of  Northern  sympathy. 

A  full  indemnity,  much  more  indeed 
than  was  rightly  owing,  was  paid  for  the 
ravages  of  the  "  Alabama  "  and  her  con- 
sorts. Whether  the  money  was  due  or 
not,  it  was  well  spent  in  plucking  out 
that  thorn.  No,  surely,  the  accursed  ves- 
sel may  be  left  to  rest  in  her  ocean  grave. 
A  fresher  and  more  practical  question 
arising  out  of  the  War  of  the  Secession 
is  before  us.  Were  we  who  so  ardently 
supported  the  North  in  the  hour  of  trial 
after  all  the  dupes  of  destiny?  If  it  had 
been  foreseen  that  the  result  of  the  war 
would  be  only  the  substitution  of  he- 
lotage,  lynch  law  and  burning  alive  for 
slavery,  Bright's  eloquence  might  have 
ceased  to  glow. 

Evil  betide  every  one,  who,  by  reviv- 
ing the  bitterness  of  old  quarrels,  or  in 
any  way  whatever,  sows  emnity  or  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  friendship  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  Great  Britain !  I  do  not  say  "  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,"  because  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  not  a  branch  of  any 
one  race,  but  a  community  formed  by 
the  united  enterprise  of  many  races,  and 
owe  their  duty  not  to  a  single  blood  or 
lineage,  but  to  mankind.  Evil  betide  the 
man  who  estranges  Britain  and  America 
from  each  other !  Still  more  accursed  is 
he  who  would  unite  them  in  a  partnership 
of  iniquity  for  the  purpose  of  unprin- 
cipled aggrandizement  and  thus  draw 
upon  them  the  righteous  hatred,  and,  in 
the  end,  the  combined  hostility  of  all 
other  nations. 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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By  George  Benson  Hewetson 

When  that  last  fiery  bolt  is  hurled 

Which    waits   but   Heaven's   august   decree, 
To  shiver  into  dust  the  world 

And  make  a  storm  of  flame  the  sea ; 
When  strikes  the  last  sad  human  eye 
The  tumult  of  the  reeling  sky: 


Unawed  shall   stand  in  that  dread  hour, 
When  the  red  suns  as  ashes  fall, 

Poised   in   the   calm  of    Godlike  power, 
One  with  the  Great  Supreme  of  All, 

Those  souls  who,  guileless  of  retreat. 

Snatched  the  lit  laurels  from  defeat. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
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By  Professor  Richard  Green  Moulton,  Ph.D. 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  is  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  books  of  literary  criticism,  of  which  two  relate  to  the  Bible  as  Literature.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  the 
"  Modern  Readers'  Bible."  During  Lent  he  delivered  a  notable  course  of  lectures  in  this  city  on  the  Bible  as  Literature 
before  remarkably  large  audiences.— Editor.] 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  spoken  and 
written,  especially  in  late  years, 
about  the  Bible  as  grand  litera- 
ture. What,  exactly,  does  this  mean? 
We  are  all  of  us  eager  to  claim  for  the 
Bible  all  that  is  good;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  those  who  join  in  the 
eulogium  of  Scriptural  literature  have  al- 
ways paused  to  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  they  use. 

For  example,  there  are  many  who  ex- 
tol the  Bible  as  literature,  and  yet,  ap- 
parently, are  thinking  only  of  its  beauty 
of  language  and  style.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  especially  with  those  who 
emphasize  the  literary  beauty  of  King 
James's  version.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  that  version  so  far  as  its  language 
is  concerned ;  its  dignity  of  diction,  force 
and  felicity  of  expression ;  its  rhythmic 
flow  and  wealth  of  imagery.  But  litera- 
ture, in  a  stricter  sense,  is  in  the  old  ver- 
sion conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
fault  lay,  not  with  the  translators,  but 
with  the  attitude  of  their  age  to  Holy 
Scripture.  All  through  the  centuries  of 
rabbinical  and  medieval  doctors  the 
highest  truth  was  conceived  as  a  series 
of  isolated  propositions ;  and  the  trans- 
lators labored  to  make  each  "  verse  "  a 
thing  of  beauty.  But  the  result  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  good  sayings — literature 
cut  into  lengths — with  the  beauty  not  of 
a  poem,  but  of  a  scrap  book.  If  a  sick 
man  were  to  desire  his  nurse  to  read  to 
h.im,  and  the  nurse,  picking  up  a  Skake- 
speare,  were  to  commence  at  the  last 
scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  '  "  The 
Tempest,"  and  were  to  read  on  to  the 
second  scene  of  the  first  act  of  "  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  the  sick  man 
would  have  a  feast  of  language  and 
style,  but  we  should  not  call  it  a  literary 
exercise.  And  this  illustration  is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  may  happen  to  a  man 
without  his  knowing  it,  if  he  merely 
reads  a  chapter  of  the  older  versions. 
Others  insist  upon  "  the  Bible  as  litera- 
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ture  "  in  contradistinction  to  the  theolog- 
ical uses  of  Scripture.  Such  persons  are 
not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  claim  of 
the  canonical  books  to  be  the  foundation 
of  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  But 
(they  contend)  these  books  are  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  each  part 
of  them  must  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  national  evolution  which  they  com- 
bine to  reflect.  What  has  traditionally 
been  called  a  book  of  Moses  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  fiction  ascribed  to  Moses  by  a 
later  age ;  what  on  the  surface  appears 
continuous  and  complete  may  by  analysis 
prove  to  be  a  dovetailing  together  of  ma- 
terials different  and  of  various  degrees 
of  authority;  prophetic  outpourings  will 
be  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  prophets,  and  there- 
fore the  history  must  be  correctly  con- 
structed before  the  significance  of  the 
prophecies  can  be  estimated.  All  this,  so 
far  as  it  is  correct,  represents  a  legitimate 
and  inevitable  line  of  inquiry ;  but  such 
inquiry  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Semitic  history,  not  of  Biblical  literature. 
To  be  present  at  a  discussion  of  experts 
as  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
reconciling  the  actions  of  Wolsey  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Henry  the  Eighth  "  with 
the  factsof  Spanish  history  as  recast  by  the 
latest  discovery  of  diplomatic  documents, 
may  be  both  interesting  and  edifying; 
but  all  will  recognize  it  as  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  appreciation  of  the 
Shakespearean  drama  as  interpreted  on 
the  stage.  The  higher  criticism  is  the 
historical,  not  the  literary,  study  of 
Scripture. 

The  Bible  is  appreciated  as  literature 
only  when  the  different  parts  of  it  are 
read  in  their  correct  literary  form  and 
structure.  H  we  ask  ourselves  what  is 
meant  by  Greek  or  English  or  French 
or  Latin  literature,  the  answer  will  be  in 
each  case  the  same — a  number  of  dramas, 
epics,  lyrics,  essays,  histories,  philosoph- 
ical or  oratorical  discussions,  in  Greek, 
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English,  French  or  Latin  languages.  If, 
then,  we  are  to  claim  the  Bible  as  "  litera- 
ture," it  must  be  because  the  contents  of 
Holy  Scripture  are  made  up  of  dramas, 
epics,  essays,  histories,  philosophical  and 
oratorical  discussions — of  all  these,  or 
of  most  of  them — or  of  special  literary 
forms  like  these.  And  such  is  the  fact, 
only  it  is  hidden  from  most  readers  by 
the  unliterary  form  in  which  our  Bibles 
are  printed.  Even  a  casual  observation 
will  suggest  that  Job  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon  are  dramatic.  But  besides 
these  large  parts  of  the  prophetic  books 
involve  dialog  and  underlying  move- 
ment ;  choruses  of  old  men  and  of 
revelers  and  of  priests  and  of  husband- 
men answer  one  another  in  Joel  as  in  a 
modern  oratorio.  We  have  elsewhere 
dialogs  between  God  and  the  prophet, 
or  cries  of  the  lost  and  the  saved ;  we 
have  changing  scenes,  and  vision  melting 
into  vision  like  dissolving  views.  Again, 
what  seems  on  the  surface  uniform  nar- 
rative from  Genesis  to  Esther,  proves 
upon  examination  to  be  two  varying  lit- 
erary forms,  framework  of  mere  history, 
set  off  by  brilliantly  told  stories  of 
patriarchs,  judges,  prophets,  the  history 
and  the  story  making  quite  different  de- 
mands on  the  literary  attitude  of  the 
reader.  In  the  older  versions  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  even  the  psalms  as 
verse;  in  a  Bible  printed  with  a  view  to 
literary  structure,  not  only  psalms,  but 
large  parts  of  prophetic  or  wisdom  books 
would  appear  in  elaborate  rhythmic 
forms,  delighting  the  reader  with  play  of 
stanza  or  strophe.  Nor  is  it  a  question 
of  pleasure  only ;  literary  form  is  a  lead- 
ing factor  in  interpretation.  The  false 
appearance  of  uniformity  given  in  popu- 
lar versions  to  Ecclesiastes  has  led  to  the 
idea  that  the  book  claims  the  authorship 
of  King  Solomon.  When  seen  in  it-S 
proper  structure  it  is  clear  that  only  the 
first  of  the  five  essays  has  any  association 
with  Solomon,  and  further,  that  he  is 
made,  not  the  author,  but  the  imaginary 
hero  of  the  search  for  wisdom.  Harmon- 
ists who  are  concerned  only  with  histori- 
cal questions  depreciate  St.  Matthew  as 
the  "  least  historic "  of  the  gospels. 
When   Scripture   is   read   in  its   literary 


divisions  it  is  seen  that  Matthew  is  the 
least  historic  only  because  he  is  the  most 
philosophic  of  the  evangelists,  his  gospel 
being  the  application  of  wisdom  litera- 
ture to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  to  the 
evolution  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth. 

We  may  go  a  step  further.  Not 
only  is  the  Bible  truly  literature,  but  it  is 
a  literature.  The  significance  of  this  may 
be  made  clear  by  a  comparison.  The 
Koran  is  literature,  and  is  said  to  be 
sublime  in  style  by  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate Arabic  sublimity.  No  one  would 
call  the  Koran  a  literature,  for  it  con- 
sists only  of  a  single  literary  type,  the 
outpourings  of  a  single  author.  But 
within  the  bounds  of  our  Bible  we  have 
some  sixty  different  books,  the  product 
of  almost  as  many  different  writers,  com- 
ing from  many  different  ages,  and  ex- 
hibiting examples  of  almost  all  literary 
types.  Some  of  the  books  are  in 
Hebrew,  some  in  Greek ;  but  the  Hebrew 
books  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of 
Hebrew  literature,  the  Greek  books  from 
the  rest  of  Greek  literature,  and  all  from 
the  vast  accumulation  of  works  in  all 
languages  which  these  canonical  books 
have  called  forth.  Thus,  in  a  survey  of 
the  whole  world's  civilization,  the  Bible 
stands  as  a  literature  in  itself.  And  it 
differs  from  all  other  complete  literatures 
in  the  fact  that  its  completeness  is  a  spir- 
itual unity.  There  is  an  underlying 
framework  of  history — the  history  of  the 
people  of  Israel  as  presented  by  them- 
selves ;  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
Church  as  presented  by  itself.  Into  this 
are  fitted  stories,  songs,  prophetic  and 
oratorical  discourses,  philosophical  say- 
ings, epistles,  as  modes  of  expression  for 
the  soul  that  animates  the  body  of  the 
history.  Finally,  the  closing  book  of  the 
New  Testament  has  the  function  of  em- 
phasizing the  unity  which  has  bound  the 
whole  together ;  laying  down  that  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  recalling  the  symbols  that  have 
been  presented  through  the  varying 
books  in  order  to  concentrate  them  in  a 
new  symbolic  vision,  summing  up  the 
whole  of  history  as  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  becoming  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Chicago.  III. 


The    Irish    National    Movement 


By  Justin  McCarthy 

Former  Leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party 


THE  Irish  national  movement  has 
once  again  advanced  to  a  front 
place  in  the  political  life  of  the 
British  Empire.  Not  for  many  years 
have  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple been  so  thoroughly  united  in  the 
Home  Rule  cause,  and  so  admirably  rep- 
resented in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
we  see  them  at  the  present  day.  Not- 
withstanding, or  perhaps  to  a  certain 
extent  because  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  events  in  South  Africa,  the  Irish 
question  has  assumed  a  position  of  im- 
portance such  as  it  had  never  held  since 
the  death  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 

After  that  event,  and  indeed  after  the 
division  in  the  Irish  Party  which  pre- 
ceded it,  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  ap- 
peared for  a  time  to  be  in  a  languishing 
and  discredited  condition.  The  national 
representation  of  Ireland  in  Parliament 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  by  far 
the  larger  in  numbers  and  the  other  al- 
tho  numerically  very  small  yet  strong  in 
the  intensity  of  its  emotions,  and  what 
seemed  to  be  its  utterly  irreconcilable  at- 
titude. The  country  itself  was  divided 
in  much  the  same  way.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  Nationalists  were 
Anti-Parnellites,  as  the  phrase  then  went, 
while  there  was  still  an  effective  minor- 
ity of  uncompromising  Parnellites.  I 
need  not  enter  at  any  length  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  melancholy  and  dishearten- 
ing interval  of  something  like  political 
inaction  which  followed.  Most  of  the 
Irishmen  engaged  in  the  movement  saw 
perfectly  well  even  at  the  gloomiest  mo- 
ment of  that  interval  that  the  national 
cause  itself  was  founded  upon  a  rock  of 
principle,  and  that  no  unhappy  accidents 
could  prevail  against  it.  The  heart,  the 
faith  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple at  home  and  abroad  are  set  on  accom- 
plishing the  national  claim  of  Ireland  to 
govern  her  own  affairs  by  means  of  an 
Irish  Parliament.  The  demand  is  that 
Ireland  shall  have  such  a  domestic  par- 
liament to  deal  with  her  own  work  as 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  long  en- 
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joyed,  and  as  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth has  lately  obtained.  Such  a  de- 
mand as  this,  so  reasonable  in  principle,  so 
well  approved  in  living  example  and  il- 
lustration, is  too  just  to  fail  of  ultimate 
success,  and  therefore  at  the  darkest 
hour  of  depression  we  Irishmen,  whether 
living  in  or  out  of  Ireland,  never  felt  the 
slightest  doubt  that  success  must  come 
in  the  end. 

The  sudden  and  complete  revival  of  the 
United  National  movement  is,  however, 
mainly  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  pa- 
triotic energy  and  fervor  of  one  Irish- 
man, William  O'Brien.  This  man  who 
had  been  imprisoned  more  than  once  in 
Ireland  for  delivering  speeches  against 
the  existing  government  and  against 
some  acts  of  legislation  which  any  Eng- 
lishman might  have  delivered  in  Eng- 
land and  any  American  might  have 
spoken  in  Washington,  had  won  a  repu- 
tation even  in  the  hostile  House  of  Com- 
mons for  sincerity,  for  unselfish  devotion 
to  his  cause  and  for  thrilling  eloquence. 
He  had  won  the  affection  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  own  people  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. O'Brien  became  inspired  with  the 
idea  of  undertaking  a  sort  of  crusade 
throughout  Ireland  against  disunion  of 
whatever  kind  and  of  creating  a  new  na- 
tional organization  which  should  take 
the  direction  of  the  movement  into  its 
own  hands.  He  devoted  his  energy  and 
eloquence,  such  remains  of  health  and 
strength  as  he  had,  and  his  personal 
means  to  carry  on  this  new  agitation.  He 
founded  the  Irish  National  League,  which 
has  its  representative  and  ruling  bodies 
in  every  town  and  village  of  Ireland,  and 
is  now  all-powerful  in  the  choice  of  the 
men  who  are  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Under  former  conditions  it  might  not  un- 
fairly be  said  that  the  Irish  Parliament- 
ary Party  controlled  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. Now  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  create  and  control 
the  Irish  representation  in  Parliament. 

The  National  League  became  a  com- 
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plete  success,  and  is  now  thoroughly  es- 
tabHshed  all  over  the  country.  O'Brien's 
health,  however,  completely  broke  down 
under  the  strain  and  pressure  of  the  great 
task  he  had  undertaken,  and  his  coun- 
try has  for  a  long  time  had  to  dispense 
with  his  services  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  order  that  he  might  as  far  as 
possible  recruit  his  physical  energies  by 
travel  and  by  intervals  of  complete  rest. 
The  first  condition  on  which  the  Na- 
tional League  insisted  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  internal  disputes  which 
had  led  to  the  disunion  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party,  and  the  reconstitution  of 
that  party  under  one  chosen  leader.  The 
leading  men  and  indeed  all  the  men  of 
both  sections  of  the  party  readily  and 
gladly  fell  in  with  the  proposition.  Those 
who  composed  the  majority  of  the  party 
not  only  declared  their  readiness  to  ac- 
cept the  terms,  but  even  of  their  own  ac- 
cord declared  their  willingness  to  elect  a 
leader  from  that  small  section  which  had 
always  proclaimed  itself  Parnellite. 
John  Dillon  was  then  the  chosen  leader 
of  the  majority,  and  by  his  sincerity,  his 
self-sacrificing  patriotism  and  his  great 
political  capacity  he  had  won  the  full  con- 
fidence of  those  who  followed  him,  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  might  have 
been  elected  and  re-elected  as  leader 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  But 
with  an  abnegation  of  self  which  was 
thoroughly  characteristic,  John  Dillon, 
who  saw  at  once  the  great  national  ad- 
vantage which  might  come  from  giving 
the  place  of  leader  to  one  of  the  small 
Parnellite  Party,  insisted  on  resigning  his 
place  as  leader,  and  firmly  declared  that 
under  no  conditions  would  he  accept  re- 
election to  the  office  during  the  existing 
or  the  next  coming  Parliament.  Then 
the  reunited  Irish  Parliamentary  Party 
agreed  to  elect  as  its  leader  John  Red- 
mond, who  had  been  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted of  Parnell's  followers,  who  had 
stood  by  Parnell  during  the  long  days  of 
debate  at  the  meetings  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary Party  of  that  time  in  the  fa- 
mous Committee  Room  Number  Fifteen, 
had  recognized  Parnell  as  his  only  leader 
until  Parnell's  death,  and  clung  to  the  ti- 
tle of  Parnellite  after  Parnell  had  been 
laid  in  the  grave.  John  Redmond  is  a 
man  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  is  pos- 
sessed of  courage,  coolness,  devotion  to 
the  national  cause,  and  a  rare  gift  of 


ready  eloquence  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform.  Under  these  conditions  a  thor- 
oughly united  Irish  parliamentary  party 
once  more  presented  itself  in  the  Plouse 
of  Commons ;  and  when  the  general  elec- 
tion came  on  in  the  winter  of  1900  the 
unanimous  voice  of  Irish  nationalism  in 
the  Irish  constituencies  sent  that  reunited 
party  back  to  Parliament  strengthened  in 
mere  numbers  and  strengthened  beyond 
estimate  in  the  consciousness  of  national 
support. 

Redmond  has  proved  thus  far  a  bril- 


JOHN   REDMUND 

liant  and  a  capable  leader,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived the  most  loyal  and  indefatigable 
support  from  men  like  John  Dillon  whom 
a  short  time  before  he  might  have  re- 
garded as  personal  opponents.  Since  the 
general  election  the  Irish  party  have  be- 
come with  every  succeeding  day  a  more 
and  more  powerful  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Owing  to  the  late 
differences  and  disputes  in  the  English 
Liberal  Party,  the  Irish  national  cause 
has  lost  some  of  the  support  on  which  it 
might  once  have  counted.  Lord  Rosebery 
has  declared  against  Home  Rule,  and 
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some  few  of  the  English  Liberals  have 
obeyed  his  whistle  and  followed  in  his 
footsteps.  This  fact,  however  deplor- 
able it  may  seem  to  all  true-hearted  Eng- 
glish  Liberals,  has  only  tended  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Irish 
party,  for  it  helps  still  further  to  teach 
Irishmen  that  they  must  depend  upon 
themselves  alone.  The  grotesque  mis- 
government  of  Ireland  lately  by  the  offi- 
cials of  Dublin  Castle  has  been  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  John  Redmond  and 
his  followers.  Ireland  has  been  put  ab- 
solutely under  the  control  of  policemen, 
so  far  as  the  right  of  public  meeting  and 
public  speech  is  concerned,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  island  is  free  from  crime 
of  any  kind  to  a  degree  absolutely  un- 
known in  England.  The  manner  in 
which  public  meetings  are  now  sup- 
pressed and  dispersed  in  Ireland  at  the 
mere  command  of  a  police  official  who  un- 
dertakes to  say  before  a  meeting  has  be- 
gun that  the  speakers  are  certain  to  ut- 
ter unlawful  sentiments  and  must  there- 
fore not  be  allowed  to  speak,  is  some- 
thing only  worthy  of  a  place  in  one  of  W. 
S.  Gilbert's  delightful  comic  fantasies. 
One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  in  the 
Irish  department  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration there  is  no  man  with  brains 
enough  or  with  enough  sense  of  humor 
to  recognize  the  hopeless  absurdity  of 
such  attempts  to  deal  with  the  Irish  na- 
tional movement. 

In  the  meantime  all  this  tells  immense- 
ly for  the  advantage  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Party,  united,  disciplined  and 
nationally  supported  as  it  now  is.  The 
Irish  Party  makes  itself  conspicuous  in 
every  great  debate.  It  always  stands  by 
the  cause  of  the  working  classes,  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  whenever  such  a 
cause  is  brought  by  any  member  of  any 
party  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Only  the  other  day 
the  Irish  vote  enabled  the  Labor  Party  in 
the  House  to  obtain  a  victory  over  the 
Government  on  an  important  question 
concerning  the  hours  of  work  imposed 
on  one  class  of  operatives  in  England.  It 
is  now  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood among  the  working  population 
of  Great  Britain  that  the  Irish  National 
Party  may  always  be  counted  upon  to 
help  in  every  Parliamentary  effort  made 
for  the  lightening  of  their  labor  and  the 
improvement   of   the   conditions   und[er 


which  they  have  to  toil.  There  is  al- 
ways a  large  body  of  Irish  National  mem- 
bers in  attendance  during  the  sittings  of 
the  House  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  that  may  arise  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  friends  and  the  confusion  of 
their  enemies.  The  representatives  of 
other  political  sections  may  often  fall 
away  from  their  attention  to  Parliament- 
ary duties,  may  be  drawn  off  by  affairs 
of  business  or  the  temptations  of  social 
enjoyment ;  but  there  is  never  an  hour  of 
Parliamentary  sitting  without  the  pres- 
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ence  of  a  large  number  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional members  ready  to  take  part  in  any 
debate  that  may  arise.  John  Redmond  is 
splendidly  supported  in  debate  by  many 
of  his  followers.  There  are  no  nobler, 
more  ready  and  more  impressive  speakers 
in  the  House  than  such  men  as  John  Dil- 
lon, T.  P.  O'Connor,  Edward  Blake  and 
others  whom  I  could  name,  men  who 
could  not  but  be  recognized  as  a  power 
and  an  influence  in  any  Parliamentary 
assembly.  The  late  general  election  has 
brought  into  the  Irish  Party  several 
younger  men,  who,  altho  new  to  Parlia- 
mpntpry  life,  ht^ve  already  won  for  them- 
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selves  honorable  distinction  in  the    de- 
bates of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  must  not  omit  to  add  that  the  utter 
failure  of  the  Government's  recent  en- 
deavors to  deal  with  the  land  question  in 
Ireland  has  converted  the  Ulster  consti- 
uencies  into  sincere  and  active  oppo- 
nents of  that  system  of  administration 
which  until  thus  lately  they  alone  had 
been  willing  to  support.  The  peaceful 
revolution  which  is  accomplishing  itself 
among  the  Ulster  constituencies  under 
the  leadership  of  that  remarkable  man, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive political  events  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Russell  is  or  was  a  Conservative,  and  a 
strong  opponent  of  Home  Rule.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  present  Tory  adminis- 
tration, his  place  in  which  he  resigned 
only  a  short  time  ago  because  Lord  Salis- 


bjry  and  his  colleagues  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  deal  boldly  and  justly 
with  the  Irish  land  question.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell is  one  of  the  readiest  and  most  ef- 
fective debaters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  moment  he  sees,  as  he  soon  must 
see,  that  a  full  settlement  of  the  land 
question  is  not  to  be  obtained  without 
Home  Rule,  he  will  become  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  resolute  of  Home  Rul- 
ers. Even  the  intense  hostility  which  has 
been  aroused  against  the  Irish  National 
members  because  of  their  open  and 
avowed  sympathy  with  the  Boers  in  the 
South  African  War  has  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  some  calm  and 
reasonable  Englishmen.  Such  men  are 
beginning  to  ask  themselves,  as  that  emi- 
nent Liberal,  Lord  Aberdeen,  put  it  the 
other  day,  whether  there  must  not  have 
been  deep  injustice  done  toward  Ireland 
in  order  to  make  representative  Irishmen 
thus  sympathetic  with  the  enemies  of 
England.  I  venture  to  predict  that  be- 
fore long  there  will  be  a  healthful  reac- 
tion of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  statesmen  will  come  to  the  front 
endowed  with  heart  and  intellect  enough 
to  see  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  mak- 
ing Ireland  loyal  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  that  that  is  the  way  which  has  al- 
ready wrought  such  a  change  in  the  Ca- 
nadian populations — the  concession  of 
the  right  to  national  self-government. 

I  need  hardly  perhaps  tell  my  Ameri- 
can readers  that  I  am  but  an  observer  of 
all  that  has  been  recently  going  on  in 
our  political  life  here,  and  that  I  no  lon- 
ger take  part  in  the  active  movement.  I 
think,  however,  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
observe  with  accuracy  and  to  make  my- 
self acquainted  with  the  conditions  and 
the  prospects  of  the  struggle.  I  indulge 
in  the  hope  that  the  American  public  may 
feel  some  interest  in  the  expression  of  my 
views  on  the  subject  at  the  present  hour. 

London,  England. 
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Our    Suicidal    Chinese    Policy 

By  O.  O.   Howard 

Major-Genbral  United  States  Armv,  Retired 


HAVING  been  called  to  visit  as  many 
as  fifteen  of  the  Eastern,  Middle 
and  Western  States,  and  deliver 
addresses  in  many  cities  and  villages,  and 
having  conversed  with  editors  and  corre- 
spondents of  daily  and  weekly  journals, 
since  my  return  last  November  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  I  feel  prepared  to  say  that 
the  people  in  general  are  not  hostile  to  a 
man  because  he  was  born  in  China.  A 
few  do  say,  "  We  do  not  want  gangs  of 
men,  from  other  nations,  hired  abroad  and 
brought  here  and  worked  by  capitalists 
on  railways  and  other  public  works." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  are  as- 
tonished to  find  that  the  Geary  law  and 
its  several  amendments  practically  ex- 
clude all  average  merchants,  all  students, 
all  professional  men,  all  workers  in  the 
various  trades,  and  all  good  women  from 
coming. 

"  We  did  not  know  all  that.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that,  under  the  regula- 
tions, decisions  and  interpretations  of 
the  Department  of  Emigration,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  findings  of 
the  courts,  the  Chinese,  innocent  of  any 
offense,  are  subjected  to  worse  treatment 
than  thieves,  highwaymen  and  other 
criminals !  " 

But  this  is  indeed  the  case,  and  some 
wretched  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth  and 
privilege,  I  hope  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber, assert  and  maintain  that  this  course 
of  procedure  is  right,  if  the  victim  is  only 
a  Chinaman.  The  old  doctrine  which 
made  a  nation  shake  and  tremble  almost 
to  its  fall  is  again  fiercely  urged,  to  wit: 
"  A  Chinese  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  has  no  rights  which  any  other 
American  is  bound  to  respect." 

A  Chinaman  whom  I  have  known  for 
twenty-five  years,  who  believes  in  the 
Messiah  as  I  do,  and  who  says  that  he 
does  not  object  to  the  restrictions  put 
upon  "  gang  laborers,"  asked  me  in  San 
Francisco,  with  trembling  lips,  some  per- 
tinent questions : 

(i)  Why  are  our  good  and  chaste 
women  prevented  from  landing?  Why 
are  they  caught  up,  held  in  prison  and  de- 
ported ? 

(2)  Why  are  Chinamen  seized  by 
deputy  marshals  and  other  Government 
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agents  and  thrown  into  "  that  old  shed," 
and  treated  for  weeks  and  sometimes 
months  together  with  positive  inhuman- 
ity? 

(3)  Why  are  merchants  prevented 
from  landing,  and  forced  to  go  to  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere  to  purchase  their 
goods  ? 

(4)  Why  are  students  stopped  and 
sent  back — students  sent  here  by  Ameri- 
can and  English  principals  and  educa- 
tors who  are  resident  in  China — students 
who  are  coming  expressly  to  learn  the 
English  language  and  our  civilized  cus- 
toms? 

I  had  no  proper  answer.  My  mouth 
was  shut;  but  I  thought  there  was  some 
terrible  mistake,  till  I  reviewed  the  acts 
of  Congress,  the  amendments  to  those 
acts  and  the  regulations  under  those  acts, 
and  looked  into  the  cases  that  have  arisen 
and  been  acted  on  by  ardent  agents. 

The  victims  have  been  shamefully 
treated.  Men,  in  large  numbers,  who 
have  broken  no  law,  committed  no  of- 
fense, have  been  seized  and  imprisoned 
again  and  again  as  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Denver,  Col. 

They  have  been  put  in  jail  on  suspicion 
that  they  had  no  proper  legal  certificate — 
an  extreme  and  awful  war  measure  be- 
ing applied — they  have  been  obliged  to 
prove  themselves  innocent  of  being  in 
America  contrary  to  the  statute  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Surely  our  people  are  utterly  deceived 
concerning  this  matter!  President  and 
Congress  may  want  "  gang  laborers " 
(coolies)  kept  out  for  the  sake  of  favor- 
ing other  good  and  industrious  working- 
men,  so  as  to  give  the  latter  more  work 
and  keep  up  their  wages,  but  surely  all 
the  others,  as  merchants,  professional 
men,  students,  shopkeepers,  tradesmen, 
mechanics  and  a  thousand  other  men  and 
women,  are  not  thereby  to  be  excluded  or 
deported.  Congress  did  not  mean  to  do 
that? 

Let  us,  then,  open  our  eyes  to  the  facts 
and  do  right. 

Comparatively  few  Chinese  ever  drink 
strong  liquors.  In  nine  years'  experi- 
ence on  the  Pacific  Coast  among  them  I 
have  not  seen  one  Chinaman  dnmk.     Of 
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course,  opium  dens  breed  evil,  and  only 
evil;  so  do  all  dives  in  San  Francisco,  Chi- 
cago or  New  York.  Whenever  our  own 
people  of  European  and  African  origin 
are  ready  to  suppress  dens  of  vice,  pools 
of  iniquity  and  criminal  resorts,  they 
will  be  suppressed.  Familiarity  with 
the  monsters,  even  in  this  free  country, 
makes  them  grow  day  by  day  and  week 
by  week  less  hideous. 

I  do  never  argue  against  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice,  but  the  best  way  is  to  edu- 
cate the  hands,  the  heads  and  the  hearts 
of  the  children. 

We  have  about  5,000  Christian  Chinese 
in  America,  who  practice  daily  the  golden 
rule.  Many  of  their  children  speak  our 
language  and  are  taught  in  our  schools. 
Our  good  men  and  women,  beautiful  in 
character  and  life,  are  teaching  young 
Chinamen  and  leading  them  up  from 
some  of  the  good  precepts  of  Confucius 
to  the  better  precepts  of  Moses  and  our 
Lord. 

What  then  shall  we  call  men  and  wom- 
en who  never  come  up  to  that  teaching 
of  Confucius,  which  says :  "  Do  to  no 
other  person  v.hat  you  would  not  have 
him  do  to  you  ?  " 

God  forbid  that  we  should  kill  Chi- 
nese, or  persecute  them,  or  imprison 
them  when  without  fault,  or  put  up  the 
bars  against  their  coming  and  going,  or 
deport  them. 

Of  course,  protection  against  swarms 
of  foreigners  may  eventually  be  a  neces- 
sity. Thus  it  will  apply  to  Russians, 
Italians,  Turks,  Armenians,  Scandina- 
vians and  Japanese  alike.  No  statesmen 
worthy  of  the  name  will  argue,  plan  or 
practice  a  plain  injustice  toward  any  in- 
dividual nation. 

In  California  a  man  has  10,000  acres 
(many  have  more).  He  cultivates  but 
500  acres.  He  needs  the  laborers. 
Those  who  drive  out  Chinamen  do  not 
even  try  to  take  the  places  made  vacant 
by  their  going  off.  There  is  no  real  dan- 
ger that  Americans  and  Europeans  will 
overrun  China  and  displace  the  inhabit- 
ants, tho  Americans  and  Europeans  are 
migratory.  The  Chinese  are  taught  by 
their  sages  whom  they  reverence  to  stay 
by  the  house  and  the  village  near  the 
place  of  birth.  This  is  the  habit  of  a  peo- 
ple. They,  if  they  sometimes  wander,  as  a 
rule  like  to  return.  So  that  we  never  need 
have  fears,  as  our  Roman  and  Greek  an- 
cestors had  of  the  Northern  Barbarians, 


that  they,  either  Chinese,  Japanese  or  in- 
habitants of  India,  will  "  flood "  our 
country.  Every  such  danger,  however, 
if  it  should  ever  appear,  can  be  forestalled 
by  just  and  impartial  and  friendly  legis- 
lation. 

Politically,  it  is  wisest  to  do  right. 
Multitudes  of  voters  will  leave  a  party 
that  openly  advocates  hypocritical  and  in- 
trinsically unjust  laws. 

Every  commercial  interest  in  this  coun- 
try cries  out  for  friendly  legislation  and 
action  toward  China. 

We  have  made  a  splendid  beginning 
during  the  late  war,  and  set  a  grand  les- 
son of  forbearance  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Certainly  it  will  be  supreme  folly 
now  to  turn  every  Chinaman  in  America 
against  us  by  unfriendly  acts  of  Con- 
gress continued,  or  re-enacted,  and  un- 
American  processes  pursued  which  bring 
a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  every  thoughtful 
and  well  meaning  citizen. 

Officers  and  soldiers  found'  Chinamen 
good  and  true  and  helpful  in  the  Philip- 
pines, when  treachery  and  secret  hatred 
changed  our  allies  into  enemies.  Shall 
we  now,  as  a  strenuous  old  slave  said  in 
1865,  turn  against  our  all-time  friends 
to  please  our  all-time  foes?  Of  course, 
it  is  plainly  suicidal  to  deport  the  Chi- 
nese from  those  islands  of  the  Orient. 
Punish  crime  and  wrongdoing;  but 
never,  never  crush  the  true,  the  indus- 
trious, the  honest,  the  faithful  and  ca- 
pable among  God's  children. 

It  is  a  common  sentiment  that  the  Chi- 
nese merchant  is  honest — "  his  word  is  as 
good  as  his  bond."  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions,  but  they  are  few  indeed.  In 
the  execution  of  our  rigid  rules  and  laws 
of  exclusion  we  have  of  late  offended  the 
merchant  class.  The  numerous  guilds 
of  merchants  in  China  hear  of  these  cruel 
cases.  Thirty  or  forty  try  to  land  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  They  are  prevented,  and 
sent  away.  The  news  goes  from  guild 
to  guild,  so  that  Chinese  merchants  turn 
to  Europe  for  purchasing  their  goods. 

Why  should  we  thus  work  against  our 
own  interest?  The  only  answer  given 
me  is :  "  Oh,  Chinamen  don't  care.  They 
will  trade  with  us  regardless  of  our  treat- 
ment of  them."  I  know  those  people 
better  than  that.  Never  have  my  family 
and  friends  found  men  more  responsive 
to  kindness  than  the  Chinese,  with  whom 
for  years  we  were  directly  and  indirectly 
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associated.  Of  course,  if  we  are  un- 
friendly, we  will  beget  fear  and  distrust 
among  them.  If  we  behave  with  injus- 
tice, boycotting  and  persecuting  Chi- 
nese because  they  are  Chinese,  as  we  sow 
wc  must  reap.  We  enslaved  the  African 
— we  had  to  free  him  by  blood  and  treas- 
ure. If  we  murder  and  drive  the  Mon- 
golians beyond  our  shores,  we  cannot 
complain  if  our  own  youth,  men  and 
women,  are  excluded  by  them. 

In  very  fact  the  Chinese  are  not,  in  the 
ensemble  of  doing,  so  thoroughly  selfish 
and  heathen  as  their  persecutors  are 
among  us. 

Right  here,  in  this  enlightened  city  of 
New  York,  the  boycotting  of  Christian 
Chinamen  is  grievous.  Workmen  of 
any  race  are  called  for  in  a  steam  laun- 
dry. A  Christian  teacher  takes  there  a 
Chinaman  of  rare  ability.  He  is  mal- 
treated and  driven  out  of  the  laundry  by 
employees  the  first  day  of  his  trial.  All 
others  are  received  in  this  mill  or  factory 
or  work  shop,  "  but  we  draw  the  line  at 
the  Chinese !  " 


This  boycotting  is  the  fruit  of  pure  sel- 
fishness on  the  part  of  our  shortsighted 
voting  men,  who  constrain  their  repre- 
sentatives to  make  unjust  and  hostile 
laws. 

But  can  we  not  see  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln that  men  must  be  just  to  others  if 
they  would  expect  justice  from  others? 

I  have  great  confidence  in  our  people 
as  a  whole.  In  his  heart  the  good  citizen 
believes  in  justice.  He  will  not  tear  down 
his  neighbor's  house.  He  can  but  be- 
lieve in  good  will  and  fair  treatment  to  a 
man,  because  he  is  a  man. 

This  being  so,  let  us  hope  for  consid- 
erate action,  altogether  friendly  to  the 
Chinese  now  here,  and  wisely  friendly  to 
the  great  Eastern  nation  that  has  become 
a  neighbor  a  little  weak  just  now,  but  by 
and  by  to  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  the 
work  and  products  of  the  race. 

At  this  critical  period  may  we  so  act 
that  we  shall  not  have  countless  millions 
of  enemies,  but  hundreds  of  millions  of 
real  friends. 

New  York  City. 


An    Experience    as    Excise    Commissioner 


By  Norman  Fox,   D.D. 

Mayor  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


IT  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing  for  a 
clergyman  to  hold  civil  office,  to  be 
sent    to    the    Legislature,    or    even 
elected  Governor,  but  I  am  the  first,  so 
far  as  I  know,  to  sit  on  a  Board  of  Ex- 
cise Commissioners. 

My  appointment  came  about,  however, 
in  a  perfectly  natural  manner.  There 
had  been  complaint  regarding  the  grant- 
ing of  licenses  in  the  town,  in  which  com- 
plaint, as  was  not  improper  for  a  clergy- 
man, I  had  joined.  An  unexpected  re- 
sult was  that  on  the  next  vacancy  in  the 
Excise  Board  Judge  Vreeland  appointed 
me  to  the  position.  To  my  objections  he 
answered  that  as  I  had  found  fault  with 
the  manner  in  which  things  were  done  it 
was  unreasonable  in  me  to  decline  a  po- 
sition in  which  I  could  have  things  my 
own  way.  The  office  sought  the  man 
and  he  could  not  well  escape. 

In  accepting  the  appointment  I  recog- 
nized that  I  was  to  vote  for  a  certain 
number  of  licenses.  If  no  one  was  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  or  if  every  one  was  to  be 


allowed  to  sell,  it  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  post  up  a  notice  to  that  effect. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Board  implied 
that  a  distinction  was  to  be  made  between 
applicants,  that  the  liberty  of  sale  which 
was  to  be  refused  to  some  was  to  be 
granted  to  others. 

Nor  did  I  see  that  my  disapproval  of 
the  liquor  business  forbade  my  voting  to 
allow  a  man  to  carry  it  on.  Prohibition- 
ists who  condemn  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
medical  practice  and  of  fermented  wine 
in  the  church  supper  will  enact  a  law 
which  permits  sales  for  such  purposes. 
We  may  denounce  the  use  of  tobacco, 
and  be  able  to  show  that  numbers  of  men 
are  plainly  killing  themselves  by  exces- 
sive use  of  the  weed,  but  nevertheless 
consent  to  its  sale.  A  thing  we  disap- 
prove we  still  may  tolerate. 

The  stoutest  Prohibitionist  could  serve 
on  an  Excise  Board  without  any  incon- 
sistency. Be  it  observed  that  a  license 
law  does  not  "  legalize  "  the  sale  of  liq- 
uor; it  accords  to  the  dealer  no  stand- 
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ing  which  he  did  not  have  before  any 
such  law  was  passed.  All  that  a  license 
law  does  is  to  delegalize  sales,  to  say 
that  the  liberty  of  traffic  which  has  here- 
tofore been  universal  shall  henceforth  ex- 
ist only  in  special  cases.  And  in  these 
excepted  instances  the  law  grants  no  new 
privileges;  it  simply  consents  to  leave 
things  as  they  were,  simply  forbears  to 
interfere  with  an  existing  privilege. 

The  appointment  created  some  discus- 
sion in  our  own  town  papers,  but  while 
my  acceptance  of  it  was  criticised  by 
some  it  was  approved  in  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  the  president  of  the  local 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

My  associates  on  the  Board  were  two 
business  men  of  high  standing,  and  we 
worked  in  perfect  harmony.  In  some  in- 
stances we  refused  to  renew  licenses  as 
they  expired,  but  generally  we  thought  it 
better  to  allow  dealers  to  continue  if  they 
would  keep  within  the  law.  Our  policy 
was  to  refuse  permission  not  for  all  sales 
of  liquor,  but  only  for  such  as  involved 
drunkenness,  disorder  and  public  annoy- 
ance. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  in  an  address 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  I  could  state 
that  in  our  town  of  twelve  thousand  in- 
habitants there  were  outstanding  only  five 
hotel  and  seven  saloon  licenses  with  seven 
grocers'  permits  to  sell  by  the  quart  and 
upward  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 
What  this  means  can  be  understood  only 
by  comparisons  founded  on  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  Revenue  Department. 
Every  man  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor 
has  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  we  know  something  about 
sales  in  Prohibition  towns.  In  Augusta, 
Maine,  a  city  not  so  large  as  ours,  there 
were  recently  fifty  drinking  places  pay- 
ing the  United  States  tax.  The  condition 
seems  to  be  the  same  throughout  that 
State,  even  in  the  small  villages.  SheriflF 
Pearson  says  that  when  he  came  into  of- 
fice he  found  in  Portland  277  United 
States  liquor  licenses — this  in  the  city  of 
Neal  Dow  after  fifty  years  of  Prohibition 
— and  tho  he  has  fought  the  thing  ener- 
getically I  venture  to  say  that  to-day  in 
that  city  there  are  three  times  as  many 
liquor  shops  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion as  we  have  in  Morristown.  In  1892 
the  average  number  of  liquor  sellers  pay- 
ing United  States  tax  was  to  the  thou- 
sand of  population — in  the  country  at 
large,  thr??  and  fift\'-nine  hundredths ;  in 


the  five  Prohibition  States  by  them- 
selves, two  and  twenty-eight  hundredths, 
while  in  Morristown  we  have  of  retail 
dealers  only  one  to  the  thousand  of  pop- 
ulation. I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  country  a  Pro- 
hibition town  as  large  as  ours  that  does 
not  have  double  the  number  of  liquor 
shops  that  we  have.  In  other  words,  un- 
der our  Excise  Board  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  our  city  is  not  more  than  half  what  it 
would  be  were  we  a  no-license  town.  Pro- 
hibition is  one  thing  and  suppression  is 
quite  another. 

But  while  the  traffic  was  restrained  as 
never  before,  my  relations  with  the  liquor 
dealers  were  perfectly  friendly.  When 
a  man's  license  was  about  to  come  up  for 
renewal  I  would  go  to  him,  and  say :  Are 
you  willing  to  meet  me  half  way?  If  I 
will  vote  to  extend  your  license  will  you 
promise  me  by  all  that  is  sacred  that 
you  will  keep  your  place  in  so  orderly  a 
manner  that  no  one  will  have  reason  to 
blame  me  for  voting  to  allow  you  to 
sell?  Of  course  he  would  promise,  for 
he  knew  he  could  not  otherwise  get  his 
license,  and  the  promise  would  be  fairly 
well  kept.  When  I  heard  that  a  man  was 
overstepping  the  regulations  I  did  not  al- 
ways bring  the  matter  before  the  Board, 
but  simply  went  to  him  and  told  him  as  a 
friend  that  he  was  a  tremendous  fool  to 
tempt  us  to  take  off  his  head,  and  the  ad- 
monition was  generally  effective.  When 
you  have  a  rope  around  a  man's  neck  he 
will  listen  meekly  to  your  advice. 

Tho  the  dealers  were  much  troubled 
when  my  appointment  was  first  an- 
nounced they  soon  conceded  that  I  was 
what  they  called  "  a  square  man,"  for 
they  saw  that  I  did  not  seek  to  interfere 
with  what  they  deemed  their  legitimate 
business,  that  if  a  man  was  fairly  enti- 
tled to  a  license  he  required  no  "  pull  " 
to  obtain  it,  and  that  I  asked  only  what 
they  all  felt  to  be  reasonable — namely, 
that  they  should  not  sell  to  boys  nor  to 
drunkards,  nor  in  forbidden  hours.  It 
was  noteworthy  that  when  we  revoked  a 
man's  license  he  had  no  sympathy  from 
the  other  dealers,  but  all  admitted  that 
he  deserved  what  he  got.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  how  easily  the  whole  thing  could 
be  managed. 

The  success  of  our  Board  in  dealing 
with  what  is  generally  considered  a  very 
perplexing  municipal  problem  led  to  my 
nomination  as  Mayor,  and  tho  the  other 
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nominee  was  a  gentleman  of  the  very 
highest  character,  I  was  elected  by  a 
well  nigh  unprecedented  majority.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  to  compel  a  poli- 
tician to  do  anything  regarding  temper- 
ance is  to  put  him  "  in  a  hole,"  that  he 
will  certainly  offend  the  temperance  men 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  liquor  men  on  the 
other.  But  the  day  after  the  election  a 
curb  stone  philosopher  remarked  of  me, 
"  They  say  he  isn't  a  practical  politician, 
but  he  carried  all  the  churches  and  all  the 
saloons.'' 

It  seems  to  me  that  between  the  tem- 
perance men  and  the  liquor  men  there  can 
be  found  a  modus  vivendi,  as  follows : 
Let  liberty  be  given  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
so  long  as  such  sale  involves  no  breach 
of  the  public  peace,  but  let  sales  to  mi- 
nors or  drunkards  and  all  disorder  in 
drinking  places  be  rigorously  suppressed. 
The  liquor  dealers  cannot  object  to  the 
prohibition  of  sales  which  involve  drunk- 
enness and  public  annoyance,  while  the 
temperance  men  cannot  demand  the  pro- 
hibition of  sales  which  do  not  involve  dis- 
order any  more  than  they  can  seek  to 


suppress  sales  of  tobacco  or  sales  of  wine 
for  medical  and  sacramental  use. 

For  the  proper  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  a  town,  let  there  be  a  Board  of 
Excise  Commissioners  made  up  of  the 
right  sort  of  men,  and  let  them  have  full 
authority  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses.  Be- 
fore giving  a  man  permission  to  sell,  let 
them  demand  of  him  proper  assurances 
that  he  will  not  sell  to  minors  nor  to 
drunkards  nor  in  forbidden  hours,  and 
that  he  will  not  allow  in  his  place  any 
gambling  or  other  disorder,  nor  allow  it 
to  be  any  more  of  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bors than  a  cigar  store  or  a  newspaper 
stand.  If  he  fails  to  keep  up  to  this 
standard  let  them  revoke  his  license. 
When  there  has  been  suppressed  all  sale 
of  liquor  which  involves  gross  disorder 
and  breach  of  the  public  peace  all  is  done 
which  the  civil  power  can  do.  The  doing 
away  with  that  use  and  sale  of  liquor 
which  does  not  involve  public  disturbance 
must  be  left  to  the  influence  of  the  pulpit, 
the  press,  the  schools  and  the  other  moral 
forces  of  the  community. 

MORRISTOWN,    N.    J. 


The    Suburbanite 

By  Howard  Allen  Bridgman 

Managing  Editor  of  "The  Congregationalist' 


A  GENERATION  ago  debating  so- 
cieties about  once  in  so  often 
threshed  over  the  question  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  city  and  of  coun- 
try life.  There  were  then  two  distinct 
human  types — the  city  man  and  the  coun- 
try man.  To  them  has  been  added  in 
comparatively  recent  years  a  third — the 
suburbanite.  He  emerges  into  view  not 
only  at  great  world  centers  like  London 
and  New  York,  but  in  a  hundred  lesser 
cities  in  Europe  and  America.  He  dif- 
fers from  both  the  city  man  and  the  coun- 
try man,  for  he  is  the  product  of  new 
conditions,  and  upon  him  a  complex  set 
of  influences  are  operating.  Ambitious 
disputants  in  the  lyceums  of  to-day  must 
extend  the  scope  of  their  vision  and 
reckon  with  this  latter-day  creation. 
Range  him  alongside  of  his  urban  and 
rural  brethren  and  let  us  sec  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  is.       What  causes  have 


produced  him  ?  How  does  he  differ  from 
other  men,  and  is  he  good  for  anything? 
The  suburbanite  is  a  recent  growth,  be- 
cause cheap  and  rapid  transportation  is  a 
modern  affair.  In  other  days  the  choice 
of  residence  lay  between  the  purely  coun- 
try and  the  purely  city  environment. 
The  Roman  noble  could  have  his  home 
either  within  the  city  walls  or  out  at 
Tivoli,  but  he  would  hardly  think  of  in- 
cluding the  two  localities  in  his  daily 
itinerary.  Fancy  Maecenas  hurrying  to 
catch  the  eight-six  train  for  the  Forum 
Romanus.  The  Londoner  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  made  his  home  hard  by  the 
Strand  or  the  British  Museum.  Now  he 
is  just  as  likely  to  live  in  Finchley  or  at 
Hampstead  Heath  as  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  St.  Paul's.  The  literary  men  of 
the  school  that  has  nearly  passed  off  the 
stage  selected  cither  the  Jicart  of  the  city 
or  the  country,  pure  and  simple,  as  their 
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dwelling  place.  Charles  Lamb,  for  in- 
stance, clung  with  passionate  ardor  to  the 
brick  walls  and  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
world's  metropolis.  Tennyson,  on  the 
other  hand,  immured  himself  in  leafy 
bowers,  into  which  floated  bird  songs  and 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  sea.  But  to- 
day many  of  London's  foremost  literary 
workers  are  suburbanites,  living  close 
enough  to  the  center  of  things  to  feel 
often  the  pulse  of  human  life,  and  far 
enough  away  to  escape  in  some  measure 
its  fever  and  stress. 

The  cities,  it  is  true,  are  still  the  goal 
of  the  average  American  heart,  and  the 
question  of  suburban  versus  urban  resi- 
dence has,  we  confess,  its  pros  and  cons. 
As  the  city  man  walks  briskly  to  his  office 
in  the  morning  or  strolls  leisurely  up- 
town in  the  afternoon ;  as  he  saunters 
over  to  his  club  after  dinner,  or  drops  into 
the  theater,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  being 
proudly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his 
daily  course  is  not  hedged  about  with 
threatening  time-tables ;  that  he  has  easy 
access  to  the  best  that  the  rich,  resource- 
ful city  offers  in  the  way  of  music,  and 
theaters,  and  lectures,  and  preaching,  and 
libraries;  that  night  and  day  converging 
streams,  that  take  their  rise  all  over  the 
world,  are  depositing  their  ample  cargoes 
at  his  very  door.  He  is  a  dull  fellow  in- 
deed if  his  soul  is  not  stirred  by  the 
mighty  beat  of  the  city  heart ;  by  its  won- 
derfully variegated  human  life ;  by  the 
tremendous  forces  for  good  and  ill  that 
in  the  cities,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
maintain  perpetual  battle. 

To  be  a  good  city  man,  to  be  a  Seth 
Low  or  a  Bishop  Potter  in  New  York,  a 
Samuel  B.  Capen  or  an  Edwin  D.  Mead 
in  Boston,  or  a  Philip  Garrett  or  a  Robert 
Welsh  in  Philadelphia,  or  a  Charles  J. 
Bonaparate  in  Baltimore,  to  love  the  city 
of  one's  birth  or  of  one's  adoption,  or  to 
hold  in  reverence  its  heroes,  to  conserve 
its  best  traditions,  to  be  ever  striving  to 
make  it  a  more  beautiful  and  a  more  holy 
city — that  is  an  ambition  which  any  man, 
young  or  old,  may  well  cherish  as  he 
would  his  own  honor. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Suburban- 
ite arises  and  puts  in  his  claim  to  be 
heard.  "  It's  all  well  enough  for  bach- 
elors and  elderly  couples  and  people  who 
like  crowds,  to  reside  in  town,  but  if  you 
want  to  bring  up  a  family,  to  prolong 
your  days,   to  cultivate  the   neighborly 


feeling,  to  get  acquainted  with  the  stars 
and  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  leave  your 
city  block  and  become  like  me.  It  may 
be  a  little  more  difficult  for  us  to  attend 
the  opera,  but  the  robin  in  my  elm  tree 
struck  a  higher  note  and  a  sweeter  one 
yesterday  than  any  prima  donna  ever 
reached." 

Such  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  it  is  true, 
may  signify  that  the  suburbanite  is  still 
under  the  glamour  of  first  impressions, 
and  that  his  ardor  will  cool  after  he  has 
had  some  experience  with  late  trains  and 
learned  how  inconvenient  it  is  not  to  have 
a  drug  store  just  around  the  corner.  But, 
after  all,  he  is  a  rare  man  who  once,  hav- 
ing migrated  to  the  suburbs,  ever  takes 
up  permanently  his  residence  in  the  city 
again. 

For  the  wholesomeness  of  suburban 
life  grows  upon  one.  We  are  sure  to  get 
in  America,  through  the  rise  of  numer- 
ous little  colonies  of  people  who  plant 
themselves  five,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
town,  a  renaissance  of  the  old,  beautiful 
neighborhood  life  that  characterized  this 
nation  before  the  rush  to  the  cities  began. 
The  piazza  of  the  next  house  looks  in- 
viting, and  the  temptation  is  to  loiter 
there  a  few  moments  for  a  friendly  chat. 
The  women  of  the  colony  get  to  know 
each  other,  not  through  the  conventions 
of  society,  but  because  their  children  are 
studying  and  playing  together,  and  be- 
cause they  utilize  the  same  opportunities 
for  sport  or  for  nature-study.  The 
men,  too,  become  more  gregarious,  and 
the  club  life  when  once  established  often 
becomes  something  more  than  a  synonym 
for  lounging,  smoking  and  swapping  gos- 
sip. There  is  a  Villagers'  Club  in  one  of 
Boston's  best  known  suburbs,  composed 
of  prominent  business  and  professional 
men  of  the  city,  that  for  years  has  main- 
tained high  intellectual  standards,  and  in 
its  fortnightly  meetings  through  the  win- 
ter has  given  serious  attention  to  large 
subjects  in  the  realm  of  politics,  literature 
and  religion. 

The  opportunity,  too,  to  develop  a 
sound  and  worthy  corporate  life  is  more 
and  more  appealing  to  earnest  suburban- 
ites. Not  much  help  can  yet  be  had  fron; 
those  who  look  upon  their  suburban 
b.omes  simply  as  places  to  spend  their 
nights  and  Sundays,  but  the  men  whose 
eyes  are  being  opened  to  the  vision  of  a 
better  social  order — and  there  is  an  in- 
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creasing  number  of  such — turn  with  hope 
to  the  virgin  soil  of  the  suburbs.  It  will 
take  a  generation  or  two  of  hard  fighting 
to  cleanse  the  big  cities  of  their  foulness, 
but  in  the  suburbs  a  little  patient,  wise 
efTort  will  soon  tell  upon  the  common  life. 
The  problem  of  obtaining  safe  sanitary 
conditions,  good  highways  and  first-class 
schools  is  simplified,  because  the  area  of 
treatment  is  so  much  reduced.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  corporate  corruption  or  for 
ring  rule  or  for  negligent  administration 
of  public  office  in  the  suburbs.  And  there 
are  already  growing  up  around  the 
great  cities  scores  of  communities, 
characterized  by  civic  pride  and  virtue, 
where  the  citizens  as  a  body  take  pleasure 
in  fostering  the  things  that  make  life  for 
all  more  rich  and  worth  while.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  spirit  gets  more  firmly 
rooted  we  shall  expect  not  only  an  ap- 
proximation to  ideal  conditions  in  the 
suburbs  themselves,  but  a  reflex  action 
upon  the  cities. 

For  the  great  danger  is  that  the  self- 
complacent  suburbanite  will  ignore  his 
obligations  to  the  city  in  which  he  spends 
his  working  hours  and  earns  his  daily 
bread.  These  obligations  continue,  even 
tho  he  is  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the  me- 
tropolis. If  he  evades  them  he  exposes 
himself  to  what  Rev.  Dr.  Horton,  of  Lon- 
don, strikingly  calls  the  "  Curse  of  Sub- 
urbanity."  Here  is  the  city  in  whose 
marts  of  trade,  skyward-reaching  office 
buildings  and  halls  of  justice  the  subur- 
banite coins  his  dollar.  Shall  he  and 
thousands  like  him,  who  swell  the  day 
population  of  the  city,  forget  its  needs 
and  its  just  claims  when  he  puts  on  his 
overcoat  at  five  o'clock  and  hurries  to  the 
car,  or  meets  his  man  at  the  corner,  and 
drives  in  an  elegant  trap  through  beauti- 
ful boulevards  to  his  country  home? 
Does  he  ever  stop  to  think  of  what  he 
leaves  behind  him — not  merely  the  grim 
buildings  that  keep  their  silent  night 
watch  until  their  day  population  comes 
again,  not  merely  the  concert  halls  and 
the  great  hotels  and  the  palatial  club 
houses — but  left  behind,  too,  are  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  and  little  chil- 
dren living  night  and  day  not  in  the  fine 
houses  uptown,  but  in  alleys  and  rook- 
eries? 

Left  behind,  too,  are  churches  and 
other  agencies  for  good,  weakened  by 
the  constant  drift  to  the  suburbs.    Their 


field  of  operation  has  not  been  reduced ; 
in  fact,  it  has  been  increased  and  ren- 
dered also  increasingly  difficult  by  the  in- 
coming of  foreign  elements,  whose  need 
of  education,  evangelization  and  Ameri- 
canization is  great. 

What  attitude,  then,  shall  the  subur- 
banite take  to  the  city  of  which  he  is  by 
necessity  still  a  part?  Shall  he  look 
upon  it  simply  as  a  favorable  place  in 
which  to  earn  his  daily  bread — a  place 
that  he  is  well  rid  of  when  night  comes? 
Shall  he  hurry  by  the  slum  section  and 
never  notice  the  bundles  of  rags  and  mis- 
ery that  now  and  then  disfigure  the 
street?  Shall  he  consider  it  no  concern 
of  his  whether  or  not  the  city  which  fur- 
nishes him  and  his  children  with  a  living 
be  well  governed,  whether  its  streets  are 
clean  and  its  parks  large  enough  for  the 
thousands  of  people  who  are  crowded 
into  the  tenement  districts?  Because  he 
has  become  a  suburbanite  shall  he  cast  off 
responsibility  for  the  city  and  center  all 
his  interests  and  all  his  activities  for  his 
fellow  men  in  the  suburbs,  where  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  have  to  go  a  good 
ways  before  he  can  find  a  destitute  man  ? 

Our  ideal  suburbanite  is  yet  in  the 
process  of  evolution.  When  he  emerges 
he  will  blend  the  best  traits  of  the  pure 
city  man  and  the  pure  country  man.  He 
will  be  like  his  grandfather,  who  kept  a 
store  in  Ruralville  in  his  simplicity,  integ- 
rity and  industry.  He  will  be  like  his 
father,  the  great  city  merchant,  in  his 
firm  grasp  of  large  undertakings,  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  world  movements  of 
the  hour.  But  he  will  be  better  than 
either  his  father  or  grandfather.  Sub- 
jected daily  to  the  influences  of  both  city 
and  country,  their  constant  play  upon  him. 
will  make  him  broad,  symmetrical,  re- 
sponsive to  life  on  all  sides  and  alive 
to  all  life's  obligations.  His  suburban 
home,  all  that  is  so  bright  and  heavenly 
within  it,  the  breath  of  the  rose-bush  that 
is  climbing  up  his  veranda,  the  flickering 
of  the  morning  sunshine  on  the  path,  will 
strengthen  him  for  the  daily  grapple  with 
the  problems  that  await  him  yonder  in 
the  noisy  town.  And  every  evening  as 
he  returns  from  toil  he  will  bring  to  his 
family  and  his  neighborhood  much  of  the 
city's  inspiration,  so  that  they,  too,  will 
feel  its  thrill  of  life,  and  its  call  to  strenu- 
ous labor  while  the  day  lasts. 

BosTOM,  Mass. 


The    Hat    or    the    Man? 


By  Henry  Irving  Dodge 


MY  father  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  That  is  the  only  fea- 
ture of  him  that  inspires  me  with 
gratitude.  He  was  possessed  of  a  qual- 
ity of  meanness  that  was  a  co-mingling 
of  arrogance,  avarice  and  cunning.  He 
was  boastful  of  his  blue  blood,  yet  pe- 
culiarly reticent  regarding  his  great 
wealth.  When  in  his  cups  he  would 
domineer  over  his  social  inferiors,  bru- 
tally insulting  them  because  of  their  less 
high  estate.  He  lived  much  alone,  save 
for  the  company  of  his  books,  his  legal 
papers  and  his  bottle — I  have  never  heard 
that  he  had  a  companion.  My  mother,  a 
sensitive  vine,  twined  around  this  granite 
pillar  asking  a  drop  of  love,  and  then  died 
from  lack  of  nourishment.  After  she 
had  gone  to  a  less  cheerless  companion- 
ship among  the  tombstones  my  father 
wedded  himself  the  more  to  his  arro- 
gance, his  avarice  and  his  bottle.  He 
studiously  avoided  the  great  parlor, 
where  my  mother  rested  in  state  prior 
to  her  removal  to  the  tomb,  and  from  this 
circumstance  I  somehow  deducted  that 
he  was  a  physical  coward.  I  was  myself 
dreadfully  afraid  of  the  room,  and  used 
to  make  a  most  absurd  detour  rather 
than  pass  it  on  my  way  upstairs  to  my 
bed  chamber ;  and  yet  my  mother's  pres- 
ence could  have  been  nothing  but  angelic. 
But  there  was  a  smell  of  death  in  the 
great  room,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  family 
portraits  used  to  follow  me  with  stern 
condemnation  whenever  I  stole  in  and 
essayed  the  purloining  of  a  volume  of  ad- 
ventures from  the  dusty-smelling  shelves. 
I  had  inherited  much  of  my  mother's 
poetic  nature,  but  this  was  for  a  time  a 
detriment  to  me,  for  in  the  great  mansion 
in  which  I  lived  practically  alone  it  filled 
every  niche  with  an  object  of  terror.  At 
nightfall  the  very  trees  took  on  the  shapes 
of  ghosts ;  dark  corners  and  sub-cellars 
were  dismal  breeding  grounds  of  ghoul- 
ish fancies.  Natural  noises  of  insects, 
men  walking  in  the  dark,  the  creaking  of 
boards,  or  the  great  chorus  of  the  leaves 
kissed  by  the  night  wind  gave  me  spasms 
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of  fear  as  I  listened,  fascinated,  to  the 
fancied  whisperings  of  devils.  Night 
after  night  and  year  after  year  I  suffered 
thus,  never  daring  to  make  complaint, 
until  one  day  I  learned  that  I  was  twenty- 
one — and  in  love.  I  somehow  felt  that 
my  father  had  little  affection  for  me,  al- 
tho  I  was  his  counterpart,  physically,  in 
every  particular,  from  my  stature  and 
promised  girth,  the  color  of  my  eyes,  the 
slight  drooping  of  the  left  lid — a  hall 
mark  to  the  Minturns — to  the  little  mole 
that  nestled  in  the  angle  of  my  nose. 
Perhaps  he  distrusted  the  element  of  poet- 
ry, my  one  redeeming  trait,  because  he 
had  not  himself  transmitted  it  to  me.  Yet 
once  I  surprised  him  reading  a  slip  which 
he  quickly,  on  my  approach,  tore  into  lit- 
tle pieces,  casting  them  to  the  wind. 
Afterward,  when  he  had  gone  to  the  vil- 
lage, I  gathered  the  tiny  bits  of  paper 
and  put  them  together,  and,  lo,  there  was 
a  verse  I  had  written  to  my  mother's 
memory.  From  that  hour  I  saw  my 
father  in  a  different  light,  altho  we  were 
never  more  intimate. 

Perhaps,  to  me,  the  most  remarkable 
of  my  father's  peculiarities  was  an  un- 
reasoning affection  for  his  hat.  This 
was  a  high,  white  beaver  of  the  block  of 
a  hundred  years  ago,  a  very  pronounced 
bell  pattern.  As  I  used  to  take  my  meals 
by  myself  T  remember  having  on  no  occa- 
sion seen  him  without  it ;  and  it  is  as 
closely  associated  with  his  memory  as  his 
austere  gray  eyes.  Whether  or  not  he 
wore  it  to  bed  used  to  be  a  problem  that 
bothered  my  youthful  fancy,  and  has  ever 
remained  without  solution. 

Altho  my  father  was  a  man  of  seventy 
years,  he  was  of  that  build  called  "  wiry," 
and  had  lived  a  sufficiently  selfish  life  to 
render  him  impervious  to  the  action  of 
years,  climate  or  alcohol.  However,  it 
is  to  such  as  he  that  the  dark  visitor 
comes  at  an  unexpected  hour.  They 
brought  him  home  from  the  office  one  day 
supported  by  two  sturdy  mill  hands.  He 
was  put  to  bed  and  that  night  was  de- 
lirious. The  family  doctor  called  me  in 
to  his  bedside,  but  for  a  time  he  did  not 
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know  me.  His  mind  was  running  over 
a  most  erratic  course.  Back  and  forth  it 
went  from  the  loves  of  his  youth  to  the 
most  stirring  incidents  of  his  business 
Hfe.  Finally  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me, 
and  the  action  must  have  pressed  some 
long  hidden  spring  in  his  nature.  He 
beckoned  me  to  him,  and  said,  with  soft- 
voiced  abruptness :  "  David,  I  have  left 
my  entire  estate  to  you.  My  wealth  is 
very  great.  My  lawyers  will  arrange 
everything  for  you.  It  is  a  grand  prop- 
erty and  splendidly  organized.  I  have 
converted  much  money  into  bonds  which 
produce  a  large  income.  These  will  all 
be  yours.  I  am  aware  that  the  girl  you 
are  to  marry  is  of  good  family.  That's 
all  I  care  about,  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned. I  desire  that  you  increase  the 
estate  and  bequeath  it  in  its  integrity  to 
your  eldest  son,  so  that  it  may  develop 
into  one  of  the  greatest  properties  in  the 
country.  I,  of  course,  am  about  to  die. 
I  shall  die  to-night." 

I  lifted  my  hand  in  deprecation,  for  his 
words  had  moved  me  deeply,  but  he  went 
on :  "I  have  felt  Death  knocking  at  the 
door  for  several  days ;  it  is  unmistakable." 

He  paused,  but  in  an  instant  his  mind 
recovered  the  thread  my  gesture  had 
broken  and  he  resumed.  "  I  leave  my  af- 
fairs in  such  shape  that  you  can  step 
right  into  my  shoes,  and  things  will  run 
as  smoothly  as  tho  no  change  had  taken 
place." 

He  paused  again,  and  this  time  scruti- 
nized me  closely,  then  went  on :  "I  have 
observed,  my  son,  that  among  your  many 
good  traits  are  certain  generous  impulses 
which  might  develop  into  a  tendency  to 
squander  money.  You  are  kind-hearted, 
which  is  good  enough  when  not  mis- 
guided. This  weakness  I  have  provided 
for,  and  while  I  shall  not  be  able  to  direct 
your  course  I  shall  leave  behind  a  friend 
who  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  you. 
I  have  made  it  a  condition  of  leaving  you 
my  estate  that  you  wear  my  hat  and  no 
other  for  a  year." 

At  first  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  this 
eccentric  stipulation  to  the  vagary  with 
which  my  father's  sudden  illness  had 
visited  him.  The  proposition  was  cer- 
tainly ludicrous,  for  I  was  a  fastidious 
youth,  and  I  instantly  conjured  in  my 
mind  a  picture  of  myself  in  my  most  fash- 
ionable clothes  wearing  the  nondescript 
headgear  that  I  had  always  considered  a 


part  of  my  father's  very  individuality.  I 
would  have  laughed  outright  had  not  the 
occasion  been  so  solemn.  I  hoped  that 
there  was  some  mistake,  that  I  had  noi 
understood  his  words,  and  glanced  in- 
quiringly at  the  doctor,  but  found  no  reas- 
surance in  his  look.  My  father  held  out 
his  hand  and  grasped  my  own.  "  Do  you 
accept  the  condition  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  hesitated ;  a  magnificent  fortune  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  wear- 
ing of  a  ludicrous  hat  for  a  year.  The 
earning  of  the  fortune  seemed  simple 
enough,  and  I  must  confess  that  at  first 
my  vanity  alone  was  involved,  for  I  v^as 
abnormally  sensitive  to  ridicule.  I  did 
not  understand  at  all  the  significance  of 
my  father's  words. 

"  Do  you  accept  the  condition  ?  "  he  re- 
peated. 

"  I  do,"  I  answered. 

For  a  moment  the  light  of  satisfaction 
was  in  his  eyes,  and  stretching  forth  his 
hand  with  a  characteristic  gesture  of 
command,  he  said :  "  Look  well  to  it  that 
you  keep  your  compact.  I  fear  you  do 
not  appreciate  the  task  you  have  under- 
taken. You  will  falter  and  possibly  fall, 
but  the  condition  I  impose  is  the  measure 
of  your  character.  I  am  seeking  to 
guard  you  against  the  weakness  which 
you  inherited  from  your  mother.  If  you 
yield  to  vanity  and  fail  to  do  what  I  ex- 
act you  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  great  estate.  If  you  are 
strong  enough  to  do  it  you  will  find  that 
an  agency,  which  I  shall  not  explain,  will 
change  the  weak  spots  in  your  character 
into  very  mountains  of  strength.  Of  one 
thing  I  must  warn  you.  I  have  arranged 
that  you  shall  be  rigidly  observed,  and 
have  provided  in  my  will  that  should  you 
fail  my  entire  estate  shall  go  to  your 
cousin,  Philip  Mintum.  Another  thing, 
you  must  be  silent  regarding  this  com- 
pact between  us." 

Within  fifteen  minutes  he  had  passed 
away. 

Let  me  state  here  that  my  cousin, 
Philip  Mintum,  while  to  me  a  most  dis- 
agreeable fellow,  had  strangely  found 
favor  in  my  father's  eyes ;  and,  as  I  then 
thought,  having  managed  to  cloak  his 
character  adroitly,  had  become  a  formi- 
dable rival  for  the  affections  of  Miss 
Schuyler.  I  suspected  that  he  had  been 
apprised  of  my  father's  plan,  and  that  he 
would,   for  obvious  reasons,  practice  a 
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hawk-like  vigilance.  Furthermore,  I 
felt  that  he  would  stop  at  no  means  to 
bring  my  enormous  fortune  within  his 
grasp. 

No  sooner  had  my  father's  eyes  closed 
in  death  than  a  sense  of  my  compact  with 
him  took  possession  of  me.  The  strug- 
gle between  vanity  and  avarice  at  once 
began.  I  had  at  one  time  been  weak 
enough  to  consult  a  phrenologist,  who 
told  me  that  my  bumps  of  vanity,  gener- 
osity, loquacity  and  courage  were  promi- 
nent, and  that  in  caution,  acquisitiveness, 
secretiveness  and  destructiveness,  facul- 
ties which  characterized  my  father,  I  was 
quite  lacking.  I  was  fastidious  in  dress 
to  the  degree  of  absurdity,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  fashion  plate  of  the  town. 
Every  bit  of  my  apparel  was  made  to  har- 
monize. Imagine  then  my  perturbation 
when  I  realized  the  ludicrous  figure  I 
should  cut  wearing  my  father's  terrible 
hat — it  had  become  terrible  to  me  the 
moment  I  concluded  my  compact  with 
him. 

Not  having  the  moral  courage  to  begin 
at  once  upon  the  ordeal,  I  begged  the 
doctor  to  m.ake  such  arrangements  for 
the  funeral  as  were  proper,  and  that  even- 
ing confined  myself  to  the  house.  The 
following  day  my  peregrinations  were 
limited  to  the  grounds  about  the  mansion, 
and  were  made  bareheaded.  I  sent  for 
my  business  manager,  and  gave  him  pre- 
cise instruction,  and  thus  put  off  the  pain- 
ful experience  of  going  to  the  mills  bare- 
headed, or  what  was  worse — 

The  following  day  had  been  selected 
for  the  funeral,  which  was  to  take  place 
at  three  o'clock — I  wished  it  might  have 
been  midnight.  The  remains  were  to  be 
buried  in  a  fashionable  cemetery  of  the 
town.  I  felt  with  dread  that  the  services 
would  be  witnessed  by  a  multitude  made 
up  of  all  classes,  for  my  father  had  been 
the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  popu- 
lar, man  in  the  county,  and  being  sus- 
pected of  "  eccentricity,"  there  was  little 
,  doubt  that  vulgar  curiosity  would  compel 
a  large  attendance  at  the  grave.  I  was 
to  be  chief  mourner,  and  next  to  the 
coffin  would  doubtless  be  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  of  observation. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  sentiments 
that  possessed  me.  My  dread  of  the  hat 
had  deepened  into  a  superstition.  The 
thought  even  of  sacrificing  the  estate 
rather  than  wear  it  had  been  vaguely  en- 


tertained, but  quickly  destroyed  by  the 
reflection  of  my  cousin's  succession.  I 
avoided  the  hall-stand,  on  which  the  ob- 
ject hung  with  diabolical  dignity,  as  long 
as  possible.  But  there  seems,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  be  a  fatal  attraction  in 
hated  things;  and,  finally,  going  into  the 
hall,  I  approached  the  hat  with  deep  dis- 
gust, for  I  had  a  loathing  for  the  apparel 
of  the  dead.  I  took  hold  of  it,  and  was 
astonished  that  it  seemed  held  fast  by  an 
unknown  force.  An  uncanny  feeling 
came  to  me,  but  I  quickly  dispelled  it  and 
exerting  more  strength  brought  the  hat 
from  its  resting  place.  I  then  discov- 
ered that  its  great  weight  had  attached  it 
to  the  peg.  The  block,  as  I  said  before, 
was  of  a  remote  period;  the  crown  was 
bell  shaped  and  low ;  the  brim  broad  and 
dipping  sharply  front  and  back;  the  hair 
of  the  beaver,  long  in  spots  and  in  others 
scarce,  even  to  baldness.  Altogether  the 
hat  had  a  mangy  appearance  with  which 
I  was  not  unfamiliar.  Had  it  been  worn 
by  a  tramp  it  would  have  been  disreput- 
able, but  worn  by  a  rich  man  it  was  sim- 
ply— a  relic.  I  was  amazed  at  its  great 
weight,  and  immediately  sought  its  cause. 
The  interior,  or  what  might  be  termed 
the  ceiling,  was  concave  and  shallow, 
conforming  in  no  wise  to  its  outward 
form.  Holding  it  top  down  the  concav- 
ity of  the  interior  was  apparently  made 
by  the  dark  lining;  but,  thrusting  in  my 
hand,  I  discovered  it  to  be  of  metal.  In 
other  words,  it  was  a  heavy  iron  cap  ex- 
tending from  the  bottom  of  the  rim  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  crown. 
I  now  put  it  upon  my  head,  and  discov- 
ered that  while  it  was  of  sufficient  girth  !t 
by  no  means  fitted  me.  By  twisting  it 
firmly  from  side  to  side,  however,  I  man- 
aged to  pull  it  on,  but  it  compressed  some 
of  the  bumps  of  my  head  enough  to  cause 
actual  pain.  I  did  not  dare  to  regard 
myself  in  the  glass  wearing  this  terrible 
headpiece  lest  my  sleep  should  be  filled 
with  nightmares,  and  tearing  it  oflf  I 
jammed  it  roughly  upon  the  peg  and  left 
the  place. 

The  funeral  took  place  in  the  mansion. 
During  the  services  my  mind  was  de- 
voted to  planning  how  to  emerge  from 
the  house  and  enter  the  carriage  without 
being  ridiculous.  I  thought  of  a  hasty 
exit  and  a  dash  into  the  vehicle,  but  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  compelled 
greater  decorum  than  that,  and  I  hoped 
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that  the  same  restraining  influence  would 
prevent  any  tittering  at  the  grave.  At 
the  proper  time  I  walked  quietly  through 
the  hall,  deliberately  took  the  hat  from  its 
peg,  and  carrying  it  in  my  hand,  des- 
cended the  steps  of  the  piazza  and  entered 
the  carriage.  The  drive  to  the  cemetery 
seemed  endless  to  me,  and  during  it  my 
nervousness  increased  to  a  frenzy.  I 
thought  at  times  that  I  should  collapse ; 
but  I  knew  I  must  face  the  music,  and 
inevitableness  kills  fear.  When  we 
reached  the  grave  I  was  shocked  to  find 
a  large  number  of  persons  already  there ; 
among  them  my  fiancee,  who  was  leaning 
upon  her  father's  arm.  As  I  stepped 
from  the  carriage  I  instinctively  at- 
tempted to  lift  my  hat  to  salute  her,  but 
it  would  not  bulge.  Then  I  remembered 
the  experience  of  the  night  before,  and 
gave  it  a  powerful  pull,  bringing  it  off 
with  such  suddenness  that  it  left  my  un- 
prepared fingers  and  struck  the  ground 
with  a  thud  at  Pauline's  feet.  She  drew 
back  with  a  look  of  amused  wonder.  At 
that  moment  Philip  Minturn  stepped  for- 
ward and  was  about  to  recover  my  hat 
for  me,  but  I  brushed  him  aside  roughly, 
and  picking  it  up  put  it  upon  my  head 
and  savagely  pulled  it  down.  Strangely 
enough,  at  this  moment  all  the  fight  in 
my  nature  asserted  itself.  Like  an  actor 
who  suffers  the  terrors  of  anticipation, 
my  first  line  had  been  spoken  and  all  fear 
vanished.  I  noticed  that  persons  cast 
strange  looks  at  me  out  of  the  tails  of 
their  eyes,  but  this  I  did  not  resent.  I 
was  indifferent,  that  was  all — the  hap- 
piest condition  that  ever  fell  to  man. 

That  night,  as  I  sat  in  my  library,  Mr. 
Schuyler  called.  He  was  somewhat  ill 
at  ease,  which  seemed  strange  to  me,  he 
being  a  military  man  and  a  gentleman. 
Soon  I  noticed  that  the  conversation,  and 
quite  naturally,  too,  under  the  circum- 
stances, turned  upon  the  influence  of 
grief  upon  the  mind.  I  did  not  realize 
until  after  he  left  that  he  suspected  that 
I  was  a  "  bit  off."  His  motive,  of  course, 
being  the  father  of  Pauline,  was  clear. 
Had  he  been  aware  of  the  relations  that 
had  existed  between  my  father  and  my- 
self he  would  have,  at  any  rate,  excluded 
grief  from  the  agencies  that  operated  to 
throw  me  from  my  equipoise. 

The  next  morning  the  sky  was  over- 
cast and  a  heavy  wind  blew  from  the 
Northwest.    Desiring  to  be  alone,  I  took 


my  gun  and  two  dogs  and  went  into  the 
woods.  The  force  of  the  wind  compelled 
me  to  pull  my  cumbersome  hat  close 
about  my  temples  to  prevent  its  dislodg- 
ment.  I  tramped  about  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  and  derived  some  pleasure 
from  solitude.  Occasionally  I  would  take 
my  hat  off,  and  I  noticed  that  the  gradual 
compression  of  some  of  my  bumps  was 
being  effected,  and  that  at  other  points 
slight  protuberances  occurred  in  confor- 
mity with  the  inflexible  shape  of  the 
band.  Somehow  or  another  my  habits  of 
thought  began  to  change,  but  this  I  at- 
tributed to  my  new  responsibilities. 

As  time  passed  I  sought  more  the  com- 
pany of  my  dogs  and  gun.  My  hat, 
which  had  from  day  to  day  become  more 
adjustable  to  my  head,  lost  much  of  its 
formidableness.  It  seemed  at  times  as 
tho  my  father  were  at  my  side  giving  me 
counsel.  So  insidiously  did  the  influence 
of  the  hat  operate  that  I  did  not  realize 
it  until  one  afternoon  I  abruptly  ordered 
an  old  friend  off  the  place  who  had  come 
to  shoot  a  brace  of  partridges,  of  which 
there  was  an  immense  number.  The 
look  of  reproachful  amazement  that  he 
gave  me  as  he  left  without  a  word 
caused  me  to  reflect.  I  wondered 
whether  I  were  changing  for  the  worse. 
I  had  never  before  been  guilty  of  so  mean 
an  act.  Unfortunately  I  attributed  it  to 
preoccupation,  and  resolved  not  to  repeat 
it.  But  a  week  later  I  put  a  bullet 
through  a  neighbor's  hound  that  I  caught 
chasing  a  rabbit,  and  this,  I  regret  to  say, 
caused  me  no  remorse. 

Three  days  after  my  father's  funeral  I 
called  upon  my  fiancee.  She  received 
me  cordially,  yet  with  a  trifle  less  warmth 
than  on  former  occasions.  I  noticed  that 
she  occupied  the  piano  stool,  instead  of 
her  accustomed  place  at  my  side,  most  of 
the  evening,  and  that  the  sliding  doors 
opening  into  the  family  sitting-room  were 
left  slightly  ajar.  She  was  a  high  bred 
girl,  and  all  of  my  generous  impulses, 
particularly  the  more  poetical  of  them, 
had  been  played  upon  by  her  beauty,  wit 
and  tenderness  of  heart,  as  the  strings  of 
a  noble  harp  are  touched  by  the  fingers 
of  an  angel.  We  had  ridden,  hunted, 
sung  and  read  poetry  together.  The 
marriage  of  our  souls  had  been  complete. 
Pauline  had  encouraged  all  that  was 
noble  in  my  nature.  To  her  I  used  to 
run  for  succor  from  the  sordid  influences 
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of  my  home  life.  Yet  on  this  fifth  day 
after  my  father's  death  an  unaccountable 
change  was  manifest  in  both  of  us. 
What  had  wrought  it  in  her  I  do  not 
know.  As  for  myself,  I  began  to  fed 
that  her  acts  were  prompted  by  motives 
not  wholly  disinterested.  The  action  of 
the  hat  was  so  insidious  that  it  dulled  my 
conscience  as  it  progressed,  and  I  was 
blinded  to  the  new  presence  in  me  of  a 
growing  distrust  of  others — sometimes 
called  caution.  Pauline  seemed  to  divine 
my  suspicions,  and  with  gentle  hauteur 
kept  me  at  a  distance.  This  aroused  in 
me  a  spirit  of  arrogant  resentment,  and 
after  a  brief  visit  I  took  my  departure. 

One  morning  I  was  in  my  private  office 
at  the  mills  when  old  Mrs.  Woglom 
begged  an  interview.  My  father  had 
held  a  mortgage  on  her  small  property  for 
many  years,  and  always  charged  such  a 
high  rate  of  interest  that  she  had  been 
unable  to  discharge  it.  She  defaulted  the 
last  two  payments,  and  only  two  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  threatened  to  sell  her  roof 
over  her  head  unless  she  made  good  im- 
mediately. I  had  always  had  the  great- 
est sympathy  for  her,  and  resolved  that  if 
ever  it  came  into  my  power  to  do  so  I 
would  befriend  her.  The  old  woman  was 
aware  that  my  father  and  I  never  lived 
on  terms  of  affection,  and  she  presumed 
upon  this  knowledge. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  David,"  she  exclaimed  soft- 
ly, "  I  know  it's  wrong  to  speak  ill  of  the 
dead,  but  your  father  might  have  been  a 
little  bit  easier  on  you  and  me  both.  He 
said  he'd  put  me  out  if  I  didn't  pay  up. 
You've  been  my  friend,  and  I've  been 
yours  same  as  I  was  your  dead  mother's 
before  you,  and  I  know  you'll  wait  a  lit- 
tle longer  for  them  payments." 

"  No,"  said  I  rather  shortly,  "  I  shall 
not  wait.     You  must  pay  up  or  go." 

The  old  woman  stood  up  proudly  and 
looked  at  me.  "  Well,  then,  Mr.  David," 
she  said,  "  they  say  that  you  are  wearing 
your  father's  hat.  Sure,  you  must  be 
wearing  his  hard  heart  as  well." 

For  a  minute  I  pondered  her  words, 
then  smiled  scornfully,  but  still  they 
caused  me  uneasiness.  "  Confound  it  I  " 
I  exclaimed,  "  why  should  I,  a  Mintum, 
master  of  this  great  estate,  care  what  that 
old  fool  says." 

One  by  one  my  friends  greeted  me  less 
cordially  when  we  met,  but  this  caused 
ITIC  little  if  any  uneasiness,     My  business 


interests  left  me  no  time  for  reflection. 
Even  my  gun  and  dogs  were  neglected, 
and  my  visits  to  my  iiancee  were  as  few 
and  formal  as  possible.  I  was  rapidly, 
yet  unconsciously,  becoming  completely 
absorbed  in  myself.  My  early  impulses 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  died,  and  I  even 
thought  of  Pauline  only  as  a  necessary 
appendage  to  my  estates  awaiting  my 
pleasure  to  attach  her  to  them.  I  spent 
my  evenings  at  home  in  the  great  cham- 
ber that  my  father  had  fitted  up  as  a  li- 
brary, office  and  sleeping  room.  In  a 
corner  of  this  apartment  was  a  cupboard, 
the  shelves  of  which  were  furnished  with 
bottles  of  whisky  and  brandy  of  good 
quality. 

Months  rolled  by,  until  three-quarters 
of  a  year  covered  the  date  of  my  father's 
death.  I  wore  the  hat  faithfully,  but  the 
change  it  wrought  in  me  was  so  insidious 
in  its  coming  that  I  failed  to  notice  it,  or 
possibly  the  progress  it  made  reconciled 
me  to  it.  The  wearing  of  it  caused  me 
little  discomfort  now.  My  bump  of  ego- 
tism was  the  only  one  that  impeded  its 
comfortable  adjustment.  I  remember 
that  the  part  of  the  band  over  this  partic- 
ular bump  was  more  concave  than  the 
rest,  which  indicated  that  my  self  esteem 
was  even  greater  than  my  father's  had 
been.  Arrogance  became  my  dominat- 
ing trait.  I  would  tolerate  no  advice  or 
suggestion  from  any  of  my  old  employees, 
Caution,  too,  was  developed  within  me. 
I  was  discreet  in  word  and  deed.  When 
I  spoke  to  a  friend  I  measured  my  words, 
and  asked  rather  than  answered  ques- 
tions ;  and  any  allusion  to  my  business 
put  me  upon  my  guard  at  once.  When  I 
went  into  the  woods  with  my  dogs  I  was 
careful  to  hunt  where  the  underbrush 
was  thinnest,  altho  that  was  not  the  best 
place  for  game.  But  I  felt  an  apprehen- 
sion that  some  of  my  old  cronies  might 
mistake  me  for  a  bear — a  mistake  that  oc- 
curs commonly  where  unpopular  land- 
lords obtain. 

That  I  received  many  anonymous  let- 
ters, bearing  the  postmarks  of  distant  cit- 
ies, which  abused  and  threatened  me, 
goes  without  saying.  But  these  I  ac- 
cepted with  contempt,  and  added  them  to 
a  pile  which  my  father  had  saved  for  the 
purpose  of  some  day  getting  the  senders 
into  his  power.  One  of  these  letters,  how- 
ever, stirred  me  for  a  moment.  It  said : 
"Beware  of  your  cousin  Philip;    he  is 
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seeking  to  steal  your  fiancee,  and  will  one 
day  steal  your  property." 

"  Without  my  property  he  cannot  steal 
my  fiancee,"  I  thought.  "  While  he  is 
poor  Pauline  will  not  take  him  seriously, 
and  as  long  as  this  old  hat  and  I  stick  to- 
gether he  will  remain  poor." 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  Philip  was, 
but  the  Schuylers  were  very  worldly  peo- 
ple, you  know.  One  evening  as  I  ap- 
proached the  Schuyler  house  I  noticed  a 
smart  rig  just  leaving.  I  could  not  quite 
distinguish  its  occupant,  but  there  was  a 
familiar  something  to  it  that  filled  me 
with  anger.  My  suspicions  were  aroused 
and  I  hoped  that  Pauline's  manner  might 
reassure  me,  but  she  was  more  distrait 
than  I  had  ever  seen  her  before,  and  T 
left  her  that  night  filled  with  haughty 
gloom  and  with  a  vague  foreboding 
knocking  at  my  heart.  As  I  walked 
home  the  very  night,  shutting  me  in  from 
the  diverting  presence  of  objects,  lent  it- 
self to  my  discordant  condition.  Could 
there  be  anything  in  the  admonitory  letter 
that  I  had  received.  My  brain  said, 
"  No ;  "  my  heart  said,  "  Be  careful." 

The  next  morning  I  went  out  with  my 
gun,  but  left  my  dogs  at  home.  I  made 
a  detour  of  a  swamp  that  lay  in  the  woods 
and  emerged  at  the  rear  of  a  deserted 
school  house.  To  my  surprise  I  saw  my 
cousin  Philip  walking  quickly  down  the 
road.  I  withdrew  behind  the  corner  of 
the  building  to  let  him  pass,  as  any  inter- 
course between  us  was  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful. But  he  did  not  pass,  neither 
did  he  enter  the  building,  because  if  he 
had  I  would  have  heard  his  foot-falls  on 
the  wooden  floor.  Instantly  I  suspected 
a  tryst  with  Pauline.  I  experienced  a 
complete  revulsion  of  feeling.  My  boy- 
ish impulses  came  back  and  the  blood 
surged  through  me  to  the  tune  of  my 
mad  emotions.  The  diabolism  whose 
motive  is  self,  whose  agent  murder,  pos- 
sessed me.  Here  was  a  man  come  to  rob 
me  of  my  betrothed,  I  reasoned — here,  in 
these  deep  woods,  where  no  eye  but  One 
could  see.  I  was  a  good  shot,  and  to 
make  my  aim  ever  surer  I  could  rest  my 
rifle  on  the  sill,  for  I  could  see  the  back 
of  his  head  through  the  open  windows  as 
he  sat  on  the  front  porch.  I  pressed  the 
trigger  lest  the  drawing  back  of  the  ham- 
mer might  give  out  a  warning  click,  then 
rested  the  piece  on  the  window  sill  and 
glanced  along  the  barrel.     For  a  moment 


I  hesitated,  and  for  just  that  time  Philip 
Mintum's  life  was  not  worth  the  promise 
of  a  politician.  For  a  moment  only,  and 
in  that  moment  the  fit  of  insanity  passed, 
and  I  was  saved.  I  noiselessly  lowered 
my  rifle,  and  was  about  to  re-enter  the 
woods  when  I  saw  a  young  man  coming 
down  the  road  from  the  direction  oppo- 
site the  way  Philip  had  come.  He  had 
two  fishing  poles  on  his  shoulder.  I  rec- 
ognized B>ank  Van  Clapp,  one  of  my 
former  chums. 

"  Come  on,"  he  called  out  to  Philip, 
"  we  must  dig  into  the  woods  right  here 
or  that  young  snob  of  a  cousin  of  yours 
will  have  us  arrested  for  trespassing." 
And  so  they  went,  and  I  returned  home 
by  way  of  the  road. 

I  would  have  remained  longer  in  the 
woods,  but  a  heavy  storm  was  coming  up 
out  of  the  east,  and  I  hastened  indoors. 
I  went  to  my  room  determined  to  spend 
the  evening  in  mercenary  meditation. 
As  I  listened  to  the  fitful  howling  of  the 
tempest  I  felt  grateful  that  there  were 
some  poor  devils  abroad  for  the  thought 
furnished  such  a  comfortable  contrast  to 
my  own  condition.  The  night  was  black 
and  made  a  fitting  background  to  my 
somber  reflections.  I  had  no  thought  of 
the  tragedy  that  impended  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  mere  doing  away  with  such 
a  man  as  Philip  Minturn  seemed  to  con- 
cern me  as  little  as  the  snufiing  out  of  a 
candle.  I  chuckled  as  I  thought  how 
much  he  owed  to  Providence  for  his  es- 
cape— I  had  no  appreciation  of  my  own 
obligation. 

Presently  a  servant  handed  me  a  letter. 
It  was  in  Pauline's  handwriting ,  and 
was  brought  by  messenger.  There  was 
to  be  no  answer.  I  opened  it,  with  mis- 
giving due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  never 
before  sent  a  letter  at  that  hour.     It  read  : 

"  Dear  David  (that  was  ominous — she  had 
alv/ays  written  'dearest'):  I  feel  that  a 
change  has  come  over  you.  Have  you 
ceased  to  care  for  me?  If  so,  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  me,  and  I  will  release  you 
from  all  obligations.  I  wish  you  would  re- 
main away  for  two  weeks  and  consider  the 
matter. 

"  Pauline." 

"Well,  i  am  blest,"  I  thought  as  I 
folded  the  letter ;  then  I  began  to  reflect. 
Could  she  be  really  in  earnest?  A  feel- 
ing of  hot  chagrin  possessed  me.  Had  I 
been  acting  so  badly,  or  was  this  only  a 
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subterfuge  to  get  rid  of  me  in  order  to 
marry  Philip?  As  I  thought  of  Philip's 
dark,  insolent  beauty  and  his  cynical 
smile,  I  was  angered  beyond  expression. 
Yes,  I  would  remain  away  two  weeks, 
two  years,  for  that  matter,  if  it  suited  her. 
I  glanced  about  the  room,  and  my  eye 
encountered  the  cupboard  in  the  corner 
with  its  array  of  whisky  bottles.  Why 
should  I  not  drink — everything  seemed 
going  against  me.  I  stretched  forth  my 
hand  for  one  of  the  bottles.  It  had  been 
my  father's  solace,  I  thought.  I  drank. 
It  nauseated  me,  but  in  a  moment  a 
strange  comfort  crept  over  me.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  began  to  swell  with  pride  and 
laugh.  I  laughed  sneeringly  at  first  at 
the  inferiority  of  the  girl  who  asked  me 
to  "  stay  away ; "  who  were  these 
Schuylers,  any  way?  I  laughed  jubi- 
lantly, uproariously.  Really,  it  was  too 
good.  I  would  stay  away  for  a  year,  or 
better  still,  forever.  I  drank  again,  and 
again,  and  yet  again,  each  time  the  fire 
mounting  higher  in  my  veins  and  my 
throat  growing  drier.  It  was  the  first  I 
had  ever  touched,  and  it  acted  on  my 
young  blood  like  the  spur  to  a  colt. 
"  Stay  away !  "  I,  a  Minturn,  "  stay 
away."  I  laughed,  and  suddenly  waxed 
wroth  as  I  laughed.  I  construed  Paul- 
ine's gentle  admonition  into  a  deadly  in- 
sult. Again  I  drank  and  grew  more 
frenzied,  and  the  tempest  roared  around 
the  corners  of  the  mansion  in  diabolical 
sympathy  with  my  mood.  I  crossed  the 
room  and,  parting  the  curtains,  looked 
out  upon  the  night.  I  laughed  at  the 
roaring  elements  and  they  laughed  back 
at  me.  "  I  am  a  Minturn !  "  I  shrieked. 
"  You  can't  hurt  me,  you  black  winged 
devils.  I  am  the  master  here,"  I  shouted. 
I  turned  and  saw  my  father's  portrait. 
The  eyes  seemed  to  regard  me  with  lofty 
cynicism,  and  I  seized  a  bottle  and  hurled 
it,^  shattering  the  glass  and  destroying  the 
painting.  Then  the  mad  carnival  of  de- 
struction went  on.  I  hurled  bottles  at 
the  ceiling  and  through  the  windows  and 
seized  a  great  iron  bar  and  wrecked  the 
chandelier.  I  pulled  over  a  tall  book  case 
that  fell  with  a  crash  and  brought  an 
army  of  servants  knocking  for  admission 
at  the  door.  I  ordered  them  away, 
threatening  to  shoot,  and  laughed  as  I 
heard  them  retreating  in  disorder. 
"  What  devil's  fit  is  it  has  seized  me?  "  I 


thought.  I  turned,  and  mad  tho  I  was 
with  drink,  I  shuddered. 

On  the  top  of  a  tall  desk  was  the  hat 
seeming  to  regard  me  with  malevolent 
satisfaction.  "How  came  it  there?"  I 
asked  myself.  I  did  not  remember  bring- 
ing it  into  the  room.  Had  some  myste- 
rious agency  conveyed  it  hither?  Had  It 
come  to  finish  the  work  which  it  had  so 
well  begun?  It  seemed  an  evil  omen  to 
me.  Goaded  to  renewed  madness,  I 
seized  the  hat  and  flung  it  with  all  my 
strength  through  the  mirror.  It  struck 
with  a  dull  booming  sound,  and  the  noise 
of  falling  glass  and  the  vague  conscious- 
ness that  I  had  committed  a  desecration 
that  might  make  me  a  poor  man  sobered 
me. 

A  lamp  was  burning  on  a  table  in  the 
corner  and  I  seized  it  and  proceeded,  with 
the  deadly  calm  that  followed  my  frenzy, 
to  examine  the  wreck  which  my  fury  had 
wrought.  I  looked  up  startled.  The 
mirror  had  been  shattered  all  but  a  large 
piece,  which  remained  in  bold  relief,  hav- 
ing the  outlines  of  a  man,  an  unmistak- 
able silhouette;  a  man  wearing  an  old 
fashioned  high  hat — my  father.  As  I 
gazed  horror  stricken,  a  fierce  blast  shook 
the  house  and  the  piece  fell  outward  and 
was  shattered  at  my  feet. 

I  drew  back  frightened  and  for  the 
first  time  noticed  the  hat.  It  lay  on  the 
floor  near  the  fireplace,  unharmed,  save 
for  a  large  gash  in  the  crown.  Through 
this  a  paper  protruded,  and  withdrawing 
it  I  went  close  to  the  lamp  and  read.  It 
was  dated  forty  years  back,  and  contained 
but  a  few  words. 

"  If  you  have  not  those  qualities  which  make 
up  the  successful  business  man,  you  must  ac- 
quire them.  This  may  be  done  by  artificial 
means.  Suppress  all  your  good  qualities  and 
develop  the  hard  ones.  To  the  youth  life 
without  generous  impulses,  courage  and  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  may  be  without  pleasure. 
But  to  the  middle-aged  man  or  him  of  years 
this  is  all  buncombe.  Money  is  what  counts 
every  time.  It  buys  friendship  or  even  love, 
the  best  kind  of  love,  because  love  is  avari- 
cious and  the  sweetheart  of  the  money  bags 
dares  not  be  disloyal.  Lest  in  my  declining 
years  some  folly  should  cause  me  to  relax 
the  vigilance  that  has  made  me  rich,  I  have 
had  me  made  a  hat  whose  iron  bondage  will 
imprison  impulses  that  might  spring  up  and 
run  riot  within  me." 

The  letter  was  in   my  father's  hand- 
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writing,  but  was  not  signed.  I  dropped 
into  a  chair.  The  past  nine  months  ran 
quickly  before  me,  nothing  but  bad 
seemed  to  fill  them.  My  father's  strange 
compact  was  explained.  I  had  been  de- 
frauded of  all  that  was  godlike  in  me,  of 
all  the  hope  of  joy  on  earth  and  a  place 
in  heaven  in  exchange  for  mere  temporal 
possessions.  I  reflected  with  shame  of 
my  first  unmannerly  treatment  of  Paul- 
ine. Impulses  of  indignation  caused  the 
warm  blood  to  rush  through  my  veins  for 
the  first  time  in  months.  I  thought  of 
my  treatment  of  old  Mrs.  Woglom,  and 
my  cheeks  burned.  Of  my  refusal  to 
lend  money  to  my  friends,  of  the  das- 
tardly shooting  of  the  hound  in  the 
woods.  I  was  hot  and  cold  by  turns  as 
awful  possibilities  appeared.  From  one 
vile  act  to  another  I  advanced  until  mur- 
der itself  stood  fiery  eyed  before  me,  and 
then,  dear  God,  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the 
table,  and  there  stood  a  whisky  bottle. 

This  was  enough.  With  trembling 
fingers  I  seized  the  hat,  and  taking  out 
my  pocket  knife  cut  it  into  strips  and 
threw  them  into  the  fire.  Then  I  took 
an  andiron  and  broke  the  iron  mold  into  a 
score  of  pieces. 

My  father  had  reckoned  without  his 
host.  He  had  overlooked  the  fatal  de- 
tail, as  men  who  are  absorbed  in  one  pur- 
pose often  do.  His  act  in  causing  me  to 
wear  his  hat  had  defeated  the  very  pur- 
pose it  was  designed  to  promote.  As  he 
had  calculated,  the  hat  had  changed  many 
of  my  noble  impulses,  or  generous  weak- 
nesses, into  very  mountains  of  strength. 
I  had,  under  its  malign  influence,  devel- 
oped caution  and  destructiveness  to  a 
high  degree,  but  these  and  kindred  quali- 
ties converging  produced  a  condition  of 
selfishness  that  prompts  man  to  indulge 
any  passion  that  seemingly  promotes  his 
happiness.  But  he  did  not  know  that  a 
man  with  poetry  in  his  nature  has  devils 
in  his  blood.  So  error  had  destroyed  it- 
self. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  business 
wearing  my  old  black  derby.     Strangely 


enough,  the  first  man  I  met  was  my 
cousin  Philip.  He  looked  at  me  cu- 
riously as  tho  he  doubted  the  evidence  of 
his  senses,  but  I  vouchsafed  no  explana- 
tion. 

"  Come  over  to  Lawyer  Hathaway's," 
I  said,  and  we  proceeded  in  silence. 

The  legal  gentleman  was  no  less  as- 
tonished than  my  cousin  had  been. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  words,"  I  said ; 
"  you,  of  course,  understand  the  nature 
of  our  business  here." 

The  lawyer  nodded.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  proper  papers  conveying  the  estate  to 
my  cousin,  according  to  my  father's  will, 
had  been  executed,  and  I  left  them  and 
went  directly  to  Pauline's  house.  She 
saw  me  coming  up  the  road  and  ran  out 
to  meet  me,  staring  hard  at  my  hat  as  she 
approached.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  ques- 
tions, but  the  training  of  a  gentle  mother 
restrained  her  tongue.  I  told  her  all  that 
I  had  done.  When  I  had  finished  she 
took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips 
and  I  gave  her  a  kiss  for  every  one  I  had 
defaulted  during  the  past  nine  months. 

As  I  approached  the  lawyer's  office  on 
my  return,  my  cousin  Philip  came  to  the 
door  and  called  me  in.  "  We  would  like 
to  have  your  signature  to  these  papers," 
said  Mr.  Hathaway,  as  I  entered  the 
door,  I  took  a  seat  at  the  table  and 
scrutinized  the  documents  closely.  It 
was  a  reconveyance  of  one-half  the  estate 
to  me.  While  I  read  I  felt  the  warm 
blood  in  my  face.  I  rose  and,  grasping 
Philip's  hand,  said :  "  Philip,  I  can  accept 
this  great  kindness  on  one  condition.  I 
notice  that  the  property  you  have  recon- 
veyed  to  me  does  not  include  the  little 
home  of  old  Mrs.  Woglom.  I  want  you 
to  let  me  purchase  it  of  you  that  I  may 
give  it  to  her." 

Philip  turned  red  and  hesitated,  and 
the  lawyer  said  warmly :  "  Why,  Lord 
bless  you,  David,  Philip  bought  the  place 
when  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  and 
gave  it  to  the  old  lady." 

And  this  was  the  man  I  would  have 
shot. 

New  York  City, 


^ 


Leaves    from    the     Diary    of   a    Tramp 

VIII 

By  Prof.  John  J.  McCook 

Op  Trinity  Collbgb. 


THIS  mention  of  Government  inter- 
position, for  the  cure  of  tramping, 
fairly  introduces  the  subject  of 
our  friend's  patriotism. 

He  is  everywhere,  and  through  every- 
thing a  lover  of  his  country.  He  pauses 
on  his  journey,  for  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  records  with  great  particularity  the 
festivities  in  which  he  shared  on  that  day 
sacred  to  memory.     In  a  supplementary 

note  dated  O ,  July  4th,  5  p.m.,  he 

writes,  in  a  spirit  of  satiety,  but  not  of 
disgust,  I  am  sure : 

"  At  Presant  I  am  Sitting  in  my  Room  (in 
a  hotel)  ;  can  Hear  Bands  of  music,  but  lend 
a  deef  ear  as  it  Has  become  to  familiar  in  the 
last  few  days." 

Greater  things  than  these  had  been  his 
share.  There  had  been  processions, 
speeches,  excursions,  and,  the  crown  of 
all, 

"  A  Lady  Pinned  on  to  my  Coat  lapel  a 
Boughka  of  Celuloid  Rose  and  a  Bough  of  the 
national  Flag  in  Small  sizes  just  under  it,  and 
I  step  around  as  Proud  as  any  millionair. 
Why  Not !  I  am  no  menial,  I  have  made  sev- 
eral friends  amongst  the  Ladies !  " 

One  in  particular,  of  course. 

And  in  his  present  abode  he  breaks  out 
into  this  eloquent  denunciation  of  drunk- 
enness in  uniform : 

"  I  do  abhor  to  see  a  man  with  the  national 
uniform  of  this  Republic  on  making  a  Hog 
of  himself  in  plain  view  of  the  hordes  of  visit- 
ors. If  they  want  to  do  so  they  should  adorn 
themselves  with  the  garb  of  Bums,  not  the 
Blue." 

It  only  remains  to  show  how  this  pa- 
triotism took  a  practical  turn,  and  how 
he  who  had  served  his  country  as  a  sol- 
dier in  1861  stood  ready  to  serve  her  in 
other  capacities  in  1897. 

He  was  a  life  long  Republican ;  had 
voted  in  Mississippi  when  his  ballot  "  was 
the  only  Republican  ballot  in  the  box," 
and  "  I  never  sold  my  vote  but  once,"  he 
says,  "  and  that  was  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago where  some  of  the  politicians  of- 
fered me  ten  dollars  to  vote  for  " 

(the  Democratic  candidate).  And  for 
this  momentary  lapse  there  was  abundant 
explanation : 


"  Now  I  did  not  care  who  was  the  Mayor 
of  Chicago;  it  was  of  no  importance  to  me, 
and  the  ten  dollars  was.  I  accepted  the  money 
»nd  voted  with  them — and  thousands  of  others 
done  the  same  in  Chicago  on  that  day." 

Still  he  had  always  drawn  the  line  at 
Presidents : 

"I  would  not  sell  my  vote  at  the  Polls 
of  a  Presidential  election ;  I  think  to  much  of 
the  Principles  I  fought  four  long  years  for, 
and  spilt  some  of  my  Blood  on  Southern  Bat- 
tle fields." 

And  accordingly  the  recent  campaign 
(1896)  found  him  in  line,  with  all  pre- 
vious leanings  toward  Mr.  Bland,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  Kansas  statesman 
and  the  silver-men  thrown  to  the  winds — 
a  Republican,  a  Gold  man  and  a  McKin- 
ley  man  to  the  backbone.  He  writes  to 
Mr.  McKinley — and  gets  a  polite  answer. 
As  the  battle  waxes  hot  he  even  appeals 
to  me  with  the  exhortation :  "  Give  us  a 
rousing  majority  in  grand  old  Connecti- 
cut." "  What  all  thinking  and  loyal  peo- 
ple now  want  for  the  next  four  years  is 
confidence  and  prosperity ;  "  and  he  pre- 
dicts that  "  Comrade  McKinley  will  be 
elected  by  the  largest  majority  that  ever 
a  President  of  this  United  States  re- 
ceived." 

The  prediction  was  verified,  and  short- 
ly after  came  the  followitig: 

"  Nothing  new  here — the  same  old  rotine. 
We  are  having  winter  now.  I  want  spring  to 
come,  I  want  to  get  away  from  here.  I  think 
President  elect  M'Kinley  will  apoint  me  to 
some  position ;  he  writes  verry  favorable  to 
me.  By  the  way  could  you  not  help  me  some 
with  him.  I  think  I  am  worthy  of  something. 
I  done  considerable  in  last  campaign  and  have 
done  my  part  to  maintain  the  government; 
don't  you  think  so?" 

I  did  think  so,  and  hoped  that  his  vacil- 
lation on  the  gold  question  and  his  oc- 
casional lack  of  perfect  orthodoxy  on  the 
tariflF  issue  might  be  overlooked,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  another  statesman.  Nev- 
ertheless I  feared  he  would  not  get  even  a 
consulship,  and  tried  to  prepare  him  as 
well  as  I  could  for  the  probable  result. 

To  turn  from  politics  to  the  soil,  here 
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is  a  description  of  a  well  known  annual 
event  by  a  participant  therein : 

"  I  was  in  this  country  two  years  ago  dur- 
ing Hop  picking.  A  great  many  Hoboes  come 
here  from  all  parts  to  pick  hops  and  also  all 
the  town  Bums  from  surrounding  citties  and 
some  from  New  York  Citty,  Philadelphia ;  and 
all  this  country,  or  the  hop  country,  is  full 
of  Bums  and  H.  B's  of  all  descriptions  two 
and  three  weeks  before  hop  picking  begins, 
camping,  sleeping  in  barns  and  all  conceivable 
ways.  Petticoat  Bums  or  Bags  are  numerous 
as  they  can  pick  hops  as  well  as  anybody,  some 
of  them  being  experts,  and  the  farmers'  potato 
patches,  Cornfields  and  orchards  suffer,  as  all 
class  of  H.  B's  carry  Cans  and  Kettles  and 
Cook  out  of  doors.  The  potatoes,  apples,  corn 
and  other  truck  is  in  good  condition  for  pluck- 
ing, as  hop  picking  takes  place  in  September, 
and  lots  of  prostitutes  from  surrounding  cit- 
ties; and  every  one  that  is  idle,  when  hop-pick- 
ing begins,  the  farmers  take  their  teams  and 
haul  them  out  to  their  farms  by  wagon  loads 
and  pay  their  way  out  on  the  cars.  They  have 
to  be  harvested  as  quick  as  possible  for  some 
Reason  and  the  more  Hands  the  better ;  and  a 
great  many  operatives  in  mills  in  surrounding 
towns  and  citties  go  out  more  for  a  holiday 
or  recreation,  in  other  words  a  Spree,  during 
Hop  picking ;  and  every  body  has  a  good  time, 
whiskey  being  one  of  the  Principle  ingredients 
and  there  is  lots  of  it  Punished  during  this 
time. 

"  Hop  Dances  are  all  the  go  every  night, 
sometimes  Sunday  included.  Some  dances  are 
Respectable;  others  are  free  and  easy.  One 
of  the  main  pastimes  on  Sundays  is  carousing 
and  drinking,  as  the  numerous  surrounding 
villages  are  full  of  saloons.  I  have  seen 
drunken  men  and  women  scattered  all  over 
the  fields,  along  Roads,  in  fence  corners. 
Fighting  is  a  pastime:  Black  eyes  are  numer- 
ous in  both  sexes. 

"  Hop  picking  generally  lasts  about  three  or 
four  weeks  and  a  great  many  leave  Broke 
and  get  arrested  on  their  way  out  in  some  of 
the  towns.  The  farmers  pay  so  much  a  box 
for  picking.  They  feed  the  hands  and  fur- 
nish a  sleeping  place  in  their  Barns,  outhouses, 
wherever  they  can  put  up  a  bed.  A  great 
many  sleep  in  the  hay. 

"  From  Hop  picking  I  went  to  Albany,  there 
got   rid   of  all    the   money  made   in   the   hop 

country;   then  made  my  way  to  N.   Y. 

and  picked  Grapes.  This  is  simply  a  repeti- 
tion* of  Hop  picking:  also  Berry  picking  in 
Jersey  and  Southern  Illinois.  All  the  H.  B's 
flock  to  these  parts,  both  male  and  female,  and 
have  a  good  time.  All  the  money  earned  goes 
for  Bug  juice,  or  whiskey,  or  '  Alka.'  There 
is  lots  of  H.  B's  follow  these  Pickings  up 
every  year  and  Has  done  it  for  years — both 


"  A  great  many  H.  B's  gets  a  wife  very 
sudenly  about  these  times  and  build  a  shantie 
in  the  woods — keep  house  at  times ;  the  Union 
breaks  up  in  a  row,  all  House  Hold  goods 
are  destroyed :  Black  eyes,  sore  Heads  and 
may  be  an  arest  of  both,  three  months  in  jail 
or  work  house.  A  number  of  these  Clandes- 
tine Unions  end  in  this  way.  After  these 
Pickings  are  over  All  Hobos  disapear.  No- 
body knows  where  the  Haut  Beau  goes." 

This  testimony,  both  as  to  the  partici- 
pation of  large  numbers  of  tramps  in 
these  harvest  festivals,  and  the  temporary 
unions  established  on  these  and  other  oc- 
casions, has  been  abundantly  confirmed 
by  other  wanderers.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  publish  certain  details  given  me 
by  more  than  one  of  their  number.  Tho 
not  exactly  unacquainted  with  what  goes 
on  in  "  the  world  which  amuses  itself,"  I 
confess  that  I  have  been  convicted  there- 
by of  practical  ignorance.  And  I  am 
sure  more  people  will  have  to  learn  the 
same  lesson  before  the  requisite  number 
can  be  stirred  up  to  doing  something  in 
real  earnest  toward  getting  at  two  or 
three  of  the  festering  sores  in  our  present 
social  arrangements.  If  the  most  un- 
chaste of  all  the  brutes  could  speak  I  feel 
confident  they  would  make  no  such  rev- 
elation of  deliberate,  conscious,  gross- 
ness,  covering  every  age  and  both  sexes, 
as  have  come  to  me  from  the  lips  of  hu- 
man beings,  graduates  from  the  school  of 
vagabondage. 

I  now  recall  one  fellow,  blear-eyed, 
scrawny,  shambling,  unkempt,  about  as 
unattractive,  one  would  say,  as  well  could 
be,  who  somewhat  sheepishly  but  firmly 
avowed  that,  however  low  in  funds,  he 
never  lacked  opportunity  for  affaires  du 
coeur.  And  on  my  expressing  by  my 
manner  my  astonishment  at  his  apparent 
attractiveness  and  my  curiosity  to  know 
the  source  of  it,  he  answered  by  the  sim- 
ple word,  pronounced  with  a  smile  which 
intensified  his  ugliness — "  Love !  " 

My  friend,  Roving  Bill,  too,  in  his 
vivid  account  of  how  he  and  a  casual 
"  silver  fake "  acquaintance  captured 
Troy,  remarks  apropos  to  his  conquest  of 
some  fair  Helen  there.  "  I  am  quite  an 
Adonois."  And  he,  too,  is  capable  of  a 
devout  allusion :  "  I  could  have  had  a 
quarter  this  morning  if  it  had  not  of  been 
for  yesterday's  carousal.  But  I  will 
trust  in  Providence  for  the  future." 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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Concerning  the  Borgias 

This  large  volume,*  handsomely 
dressed  and  admirably  printed,  is  a  note- 
worthy mixture  of  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, of  good  judgment  and  of  its  lack; 
of  system  in  plan  and  confusion  of  all  ef- 
fect. The  general  result  disappoints  a 
thoughtful  reader;  and  occasionally  it 
irritates  him  a  good  deal.  For  the  sub- 
ject is  a  rich,  bold  and  fascinating  one. 
There  is  room  for  a  new  work  on  it — 
for  more  than  one  new  work.  To  be 
sure,  much  has  already  been  written 
about  the  great  Spanish-Italian  house  of 
Borgia,  incidentally  or  specifically,  much 
that  even  the  long  bibliography  prefixed 
to  this  volume  does  not  include.  A  fam- 
ily with  two  Popes,  one  an  excellent  man 
and  the  other  not  at  all  such,  with  a 
whole  regiment  of  other  ecclesiastics  of 
more  or  less  vivid  influence,  with  an  im- 
posing row  of  secular  members  even 
more  fiercely  influential,  and  with  the  re- 
pmte  of  making  great  part  of  the  Italian 
history  of  a  most  florescent  epoch — such 
a  line  aflfords  the  stuff  for  countless  stud- 
ies and  for  the  turning  and  overturning 
of  all  manner  of  statements  and  conclu- 
sions. Furthermore,  the  Borgia  litera- 
ture has  lately  gathered  to  itself  the 
apologetic  kind,  and  the  apologies  are  by 
no  means  exhausted  or  undue.  Pope 
Alexander  VI,  Duke  Cesare  de  Valen- 
tinois,  the  Duchess  Lucrezia  Borgia 
d'Este,  in  especial,  after  having  been 
painted  as  black  as  it  is  possible  to  tint 
human  kind,  have  little  by  little  obtained 
a  pretty  respectable  rehabilitation.  All 
manner  of  notions  as  to  their  share  in  one 
or  another  crime,  or  as  to  their  individ- 
ual characteristics  as  men  and  women, 
have  been  thrown  into  the  limbo  of 
pseudo-history  and  traced  to  mere  ex- 
parte  vilification.  Nobody  ought  to-day 
to  believe  that  Cesare  Borgia,  Duke  of 
Valentinois,  was  the  atrocity  he  long 
personified  in  French  and  Italian  histo- 
ries. Madonna  Lucrezia  was  beyond 
doubt  a  learned,  good-natured  and  fair- 

*  Chronici.es  op  the  Hoosb  op  Borgia.  By  Frederick 
Baron  Cor-.'o.  With  ten  photogravure  portraits.  New 
York  :  E.  P.  Duiton  &  Co.  $6.00. 


ly  respectably-behaved  lady,  nowadays 
in  danger  of  being  turned  from  a  pa- 
troness of  poisons  into  almost  a  patron 
saint  and  second  Lucrece.  As  for  Alex- 
ander VI,  while  nothing  will  make  it 
clear  that  his  private  character  is  for  ed- 
ification, still  so  much  of  the  early  writ- 
ing that  made  it  a  stench  in  non-Catholic 
ecclesiastical  history  is  now  acknowl- 
edged as  palpably  untrustworthy,  seen  to 
be  bitterly  libellous,  that  we  can  purge 
Alexander  himself  of  several  quite  im- 
posing crimes  and  vices,  and  even  endow 
him  with  a  row  of  commendable  traits 
as  a  pontiff.  The  Borgias,  in  fact,  were 
a  strong  and  temperamental  and  fierce- 
ly influential  house,  alien  to  Italy,  but 
gripping  Italy's  affairs  tight  during  dec- 
ades. It  was  a  house  hated,  attacked  and 
slandered  in  proportion  to  its  amazing 
astuteness,  unscrupulousness,  force  and 
vitality.  No  wonder  that  everything 
evil  was  cast  to  its  count,  true  or  false. 
But  there  are  limits  to  apologists.  Es- 
pecially are  there  such  for  rehabilitators 
of  Alexander  VI.  The  author  of  this 
work  writes  of  Alexander,  and  indeed  of 
most  other  Catholic  matters,  with  a  good 
deal  of  liberality,  and  occasionally  from 
an  almost  Protestant  point  of  view.  He 
cannot  be  accused  of  whitewashing 
Alexander  or  any  other  Borgia  from  ob- 
viously Catholic  prejudices  and  aims. 
But  to  put  Alexander  VI  before  us  as  a 
particularly  remarkable  pontiff  in  his  re- 
ligious attitude  toward  his  own  Church 
and  toward  Italy,  to  divest  him  of  all 
the  sins  laid  to  his  charge,  from  simony 
to  sodomy,  to  turn  him  into  a  shepherd 
almost  as  unworldly  and  gentle  as  Han- 
nah More's  "  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plains  " — this,  as  Pepys  might  say,  "  me- 
thinks  is  a  little  too  much."  The  con- 
stant suggestion  of  defense  in  treating 
Duke  Cesare  is  less  pernicious;  and,  as 
we  have  said, by  all  means  let  us  now  give 
Lucrezia  Borgia-d'Este  the  benefit  of  all 
the  doubts  that  Hugo  and  Donizetti  have 
not  raised  iri  us.  But  Alexander  VI  as  a 
kind  of  forerunner  of  Leo  XIII  or  even 
Pius  IX  is  not  a  wise  or  a  pretty  palaver- 
ing, and  the  writer  of  this  book  should 
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know  better  than  to  try  it.  This  is  the 
main  error  and  folly  of  the  work,  one 
unluckily  ever  present. 

But  obvious  and  serious  is  another 
criticism  of  the  work  (on  which  beyond 
question  much  sincere  labor  has  been 
spent),  its  general  effect  of  prolixity, 
higgledy-piggledy  construction,  and  an 
utter  lack  of  biographic  perspective. 
Hardly  any  one  thing  stands  out  in  it  of 
more  edge,  clarity  and  significance — 
scarcely  one  personality  or  incident  or 
argument — than  another.  The  course  of 
mingled  narrative  and  study  loses  itself 
amid  shoals  of  petty  detail  and  meticu- 
lous and  fussy  comment.  Moreover,  the 
odd  mannerisms  of  the  author,  from  his 
pompous  spellings  and  titles  of  honor  and 
capitalized  pronouns,  his  fondness  for 
phrase-making,  and  much  else,  unite  to 
give  one  a  worrying  sense  of  affectation 
and  of  the  archaic.  The  book  is  not  with- 
out value.  It  has  interest  for  whoever 
will  make  a  march  through  it,  as  the 
present  reviewer  has  done.  But  it  is 
dull,  and  should  have  been  and  could 
have  been  far,  far  better  than  it  is. 

The  Consolation  of  Philosophy 

It  is  good  to  see  The  Consolation  of 
Philosophy  presented  in  a  new  transla- 
tion,* and  included  in  "  The  Temple  Se- 
ries," in  which  form,  let  us  hope,  it  will 
reach  many  readers,  to  whom  Boethius 
has  been  no  more  than  a  name,  hardly 
that  perhaps.  It  is  probable,  in  fact,  that 
not  a  half  dozen  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent have  any  definite  knowledge  of 
this  book,  which  really  was,  as  its  name 
assumes,  a  source  of  consolation  and 
strength  for  many  centuries.  That  it 
was  selected  by  Alfred  the  Great  for 
translation  into  Anglo-Saxon  is  some  in- 
dication of  its  influence  in  those  early 
days. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  simple.  Boe- 
thius, born  of  a  noble  family  in  470  A.  D., 
was  made  Consul  under  Theodoric,  the 
Ostrogoth.  In  the  year  526,  while  at- 
tempting to  purify  the  Government  of 
Italy,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Theodoric 
at  Pavia  without  being  allowed  to  defend 
himself,  and  was  tortured  and  brutally 
put  to  death.  His  Consolation  he  wrote 
during  these  months  of  imprisonment  for 

♦The    Consolation    of'  Philosophv.       Translated   by 
W,  V,  Cooper,    flew  York  ;  The  Macmillan  Co,  50  cejits. 


his  own  comfort,  and  it  has  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  work  composed  under  such 
circumstances.  While  languishing  in 
his  cell  he  imagines  that  Philosophy  ap- 
pears to  him  in  the  guise  of  a  woman 
and  rebukes  him  for  his  impotent  grief : 

"  While  I  was  pondering  thus  in  silence,  and 
using  my  pen  to  set  down  so  tearful  a  com- 
plaint, there  appeared  standing  over  my  head 
a  woman's  form,  whose  countenance  was  full 
of  majesty,  whose  eyes  shone  as  with  fire  and 
in  power  of  insight  surpassed  the  eyes  of  men, 
whose  color  was  full  of  life,  whose  strength 
was  yet  intact  tho  she  was  so  full  of  years 
that  none  would  ever  think  that  she  was  sub- 
ject to  such  age  as  ours." 

In  the  long  dialog  that  ensues  be- 
tween the  dejected  prisoner  and  this  ra- 
diant paraclete  there  is  little  or  nothing 
that  is  new  in  argument.  The  old  ideas 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  of  the  Stoics 
which  had  become  the  common  prop- 
erty, the  real  religion,  one  might  say,  of 
the  pagan  world,  are  told  over  again  with 
great  skill  in  selection  and  with  consid- 
erable eloquence,  yet  they  are  the  same 
ideas  after  all  which  Epictetus  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  had  found  so  efficacious  for 
slave  and  emperor  alike.  But  in  another 
respect  Boethius  is  highly  original.  He 
was  a  Christian,  and  on  the  sturdy 
growth  of  stoicism  he  has  grafted  some- 
thing of  the  new  spiritualism.  And  it  is 
this  union  of  pagan  philosophyand  Chris- 
tian faith  which  gave  the  book  such 
peculiar  authority  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  To  be  sure,  there  is  throughout 
the  discussion  no  mention  of  distinctly 
Christian  dogma,  no  allusion  to  Christian 
names,  but  the  tone  of  that  religion  is 
unmistakably  present.  A  feeling  of  per- 
sonal relationship  in  connection  with  the 
word  Dens,  which  recalls  Augustine's 
more  impassioned  use  of  the  word  in  his 
"Confessions,"  and  a  certain  note  of  emo- 
tionalism everywhere  dominant  show 
how  far  Boethius  stands  from  his  mas- 
ters of  the  Academy  and  the  Porch.  Pa- 
gan philosophy  Lad  stripped  the  old  re- 
ligion of  its  anthropomorphism,  and  now 
we  see  the  new  religion,  in  turn,  invad- 
ing philosophy  with  the  very  anthropo- 
morphic conceptions  it  had  done  so  much 
to  discredit,  only  modified  now  by  a  dif- 
ferent emotional  content. 

In  attempting  to  fuse  together  pagan 
ideas  and  Christian  faith  it  was  inevit- 
able that  contradictions  should  arise — 
contradictions    which    are    not    entirely 
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absent  from  stoicism  alone,  but  are 
hightened  here  by  the  new  amalgama- 
tion. Thus  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
Boethius's  picture  of  the  "  blind  god- 
dess "  Fortuna,  ever  whirling  her  fickle 
wheel,  mistress  of  change  and  unreason, 
with  his  conception  of  Providence  gov- 
erning the  world  under  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  God.  And  we  could  have  spared 
his  concluding  argument  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  harmonize  the  vain  antinomy 
of  foreknowledge  and  free-will,  first  by 
representing  God  as  anthropomorphic 
and  endowed  with  foreknowledge,  and 
then  by  denying  this  anthropomorphism 
and  representing  God  as  an  existence  out- 
side of  time.  Such  contradictions  were 
inevitable  to  a  writer  such  as  Boethius ; 
but  fortunately  consistency  of  life  is  not 
altogether  dependent  on  consistency  of 
reason,  and  the  higher  consistency  of  un- 
flagging aspiration  and  all-consoling  faith 
lend  to  his  work  at  the  last  a  genuine 
unity  of  impression.  His  meditations  in 
the  emperor's  jail  were  a  consolation  to 
the  world  for  many  ages,  and  they  are 
not  without  powers  of  consolation  to-day 
for  those  who  are  wise  to  read. 


The  Pacific  Empire 

Mr.  Colquhoun  gives  a  series  of  de- 
lightful pictures  of  the  "  summer  isles  of 
Eden "  clustered  about  the  South  Pa- 
cific and  of  the  Australian  and  Asian 
continent.*  He  talks  interestingly  of 
the  various  peoples,  their  history  and 
government,  their  capacities  and  customs, 
and  discusses  the  tendencies  at  work  and 
the  probabilities  of  future  development. 
He  is  well  equipped  for  his  task.  A  trav- 
eler and  observer,  he  has  visited  and  stud- 
ied the  scenes  he  describes ;  and  as  a  some 
time  official  and  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  he  has  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  getting  at  the 
truth  of  things. 

The  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
Far  East  appeal  to  him  as  of  vast  impor- 
tance. The  tendencies  make  for  a  trade 
empire,  and  some  one  Power  must  inevi- 
tably achieve  commercial  paramountcy. 
The  French  and  the  Russians  are  out  of 
the  question.  The  former  have  signally 
failed  in  their  attempts  at  colonization, 

♦The  Mastery  ok  the  Pacific.  By  Archibald  R. 
C»lquh0un.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $4.00  net. 


and  at  expansion  of  Oriental  trade,  while 
the  latter  have  practically  no  influence  off 
the  mainland  of  Siberia,  Korea  and  Man- 
churia. The  Germans  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  ocean  transportation,  but 
as  colonizers  they  have  ingloriously 
failed.  The  Japanese  have  achieved  a 
qualified  success  in  very  recent  years  in 
Formosa,  and  with  an  increasing  navy 
and  merchant  marine  are  destined  to 
share  in  the  trade  of  the  future,  but  can 
never  reach  a  dominant  position. 

The  Dutch  are  on  the  grounds,  with  an 
immense  territory  and  a  stable  adminis- 
trative organization.  They  have  the  rich 
possessions  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Western 
New  Guinea,  Celebes,  Southern  Borneo 
and  the  interjacent  islands.  Neverthe- 
less their  colonies  are  breaking  down, 
the  cost  of  administration  is  increasing, 
trade,  on  the  whole,  is  stagnant  or  de- 
creasing, and  new  and  difficult  problems 
are  arising.  The  unending  warfare  with 
the  Achinese,  in  Northern  Sumatra,  has 
proved  a  heavy  drain  upon  finances ;  and 
the  competition  of  the  increasing  prod- 
ucts of  other  territories  has  become 
threatening.  The  Dutch  administrators 
and  tradesmen  are  singularly  unprogress- 
ive  and  cling  to  old  methods,  and  are 
thus  certain  to  be  passed  in  the  race  when 
competition  waxes  stronger.  Further 
political  complications  may  also  arise. 
Under  American  rule,  and  to  some  extent 
under  British  rule,  the  Malays  are  being 
educated  and  lifted  up  in  the  scale  of  civ- 
ilization— a  fact  that  cannot  help  react- 
ing, in  time,  on  the  Malays  of  the  Dutch 
possessions.  The  enforced  labor,  mea- 
gerly  recompensed,  and  the  denial  of  ed- 
ucation under  which  these  people  now 
suffer  will  thus  become  factors  making 
for  unrest  and  probable  revolt,  and  the 
Dutch  tenure  of  the  islands  will  be  threat- 
ened and  possibly  terminated. 

England  has  a  powerful  hold  on  the 
Pacific,  through  her  possessions  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Australasia,  the  Federated 
Malay  States  and  Hong  Kong.  Were 
Australia  to  develop  with  anything  like 
the  growth  of  the  United  States  in  its 
earlier  days,  there  might  be  no  question 
of  the  future  supremacy  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  Pacific.  Australia's  de- 
velopment, however,  is  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation. The  gravest  problems  already 
confront  the  new  Federation,  and  no  one 
can  foresee  the  end.     The  Straits  Settle- 
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tiients  and  Hong  Kong  are  both  flourish- 
ing colonies,  and  so  in  a  lesser  degree 
are  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo,  while 
many  of  the  little  islands  contribute  a 
very  respectable  share  to  the  volume  of 
British  trade.  But  tho  Britain  maintains 
for  the  present  a  quasi-supremacy,  the  in- 
dications point  to  a  future  dominance  by 
another  nation. 

That  nation  is  the  United  States. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,"  says  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  "  she  will  be  the  dominant  fac- 
tor in  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific.  She  has 
all  the  advantages,  qualifications  and  some 
of  the  ambitions  necessary  for  the  role,  and 
her  unrivaled  resources  and  fast  increasing 
population  provide  the  material  for  future 
greatness." 

The  possibilities  of  the  Philippines  are 
beyond  estimate ;  while  with  a  Pacific  sea- 
coast  from  Puget  Sound  to  San  Diego, 
and  with  the  way  stations  of  Hawaii, 
Tutuila  and  Guam,  she  has  a  grip  on  the 
situation  which  needs  but  the  cutting  of 
an  isthmian  canal  to  make  it  complete. 


The  Debatable  Land* 

This  is  the  last  of  the  Harper  series, 
"  Stories  of  Modern  American  Life." 
The  "  Debatable  Land  "  referred  to  in 
the  title  is  that  fair  region  of  youth,  yet 
unclaimed,  where  lovers  and  maidens 
finally  determine  the  question  of  owner- 
ship upon  a  romantic  basis.  And  the  au- 
thor's pigment  style  is  well  suited  to  his 
theme.  He  has  the  graceful  art  of  put- 
ting old  words  to  new  service,  of  chang- 
ing their  sober  meaning  into  gaily  col- 
ored idioms  of  thought,  and  so  renewing 
the  very  youth  of  language.  The  story, 
besides  being  exceedingly  interesting,  is 
a  sort  of  highway  for  Mr.  Colton's  own 
reflections  upon  life  and  nature  in  gen- 
eral. First  they  pass  in  a  kind  of  spring- 
time processional,  new  and  green,  then 
in  a  Mardi  Gras  confusion  of  impish 
impressions.  But  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  book  they  suddenly  wheel  about  and 
make  a  tragic  circle  around  the  bloody 
edge  of  Virginia  battle  fields.  And  here 
the  night  scenes  around  Antietam  rival 
Stephen  Crane's  best  work.  The  very 
ground  is  havocked  with  wounds;  there  is 
the  grizzly  superstition  of  dead  men  ly- 

♦  The"  Debatable   Land.      By  Arthur   Colton.     New 
York:   Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50. 


ing  far  and  wide  beyond  the  rim  of  our 
night  vision. 

But  with  the  dawn,  we  pass  out  of  the 
delirium  of  war,  and  back  again  into  the 
peaceful  valley  and  the  gifted  silence  of 
love.  And  whether  the  march  is  one  of 
war  or  marriage,  there  is  a  tune  running 
through  every  page,  a  pipe  organ  in  the 
loft  over  the  author's  head  through 
which  he  interprets  more  clearly  his 
meaning  into  that  "  misty  emotion " 
which  he  calls  music,  and  of  which  he 
complains  "  It  has  wings,  but  no  feet." 
The  same  comment  applies  to  his  own 
genius.  It  has  wings,  indeed,  but  never 
leaves  behind  a  foot  print  to  guide  the 
staid,  unimaginative  reader.  Occasion- 
ally he  disappears  altogether  with  tho 
latter  end  of  his  story  into  a  dim  region 
of  dreams  and  speculations.  Then  we 
can  only  locate  ourselves  in  his  land- 
scape by  the  gray  prophets  of  old  "Wind- 
less "  mountain,  until  he  reappears, 
sometimes  through  the  doorway  of  a 
cloister,  or,  nonchalantly,  out  of  a  green 
shade  with  a  bunch  of  violets  tied  under 
his  wing! 

Origen  and  Greek  Patristic  Theology.  By 
Rev.  W.  Fairweather.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.25. 

A  brief  but  excellent  synthesis  of  the 
studies  that  center  around  Origen  and 
the  developments  of  theological  thought 
within  the  Greek  Church  during  the  third 
century.  Even  at  the  present  day  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  in  many  quarters 
to  return  to  the  Greek  Fathers  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  theological  science ; 
and  altho  we  fancy  no  amount  of  lit- 
erary excellence  can  ever  induce  the 
general  public  to  take  an  interest  in 
Greek  Patristic  theology,  the  subject  be- 
ing hardly  susceptible  of  popular  treat- 
ment, it  is  desirable  that  educated  laymen 
should  have  within  reach  a  work  dealing 
with  the  matter  that  gives  results,  does 
not  enter  into  tiresome  discussions,  and 
is  as  free  as  possible  from  technicalities. 
Mr.  Fairweather  concentrates  the  read- 
er's attention  uoon  the  life,  writings,  doc- 
trine and  influence  of  Origen,  and  is  ex- 
pository rather  than  critical.  But  altho 
lie  does  not  attempt  to  delineate  the 
Church  life  of  the  age,  we  get  in  the 
opening  chapter  a  vivid  and  interesting 
picture  of  the  wonderful  cosmopolitan 
city  in  which  the  first  foundations  of  a 
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scientific  theology  were  laid  and  the  last 
great  system  of  ancient  philosophy  was 
elaborated.  We  see  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  from  the  standpoint  of  dogma 
the  Church  of  Alexandria  played  a  fore- 
most part  and  took  the  -lead  in  all  theo- 
logical discussions,  devoting  itself  spe- 
cially to  the  task  of  harmonizing  the 
apostolic  tradition  concerning  Christ 
with  the  theological  conclusions  of  the 
Jewish-Alexandrian  philosophers.  The 
author  summarizes  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Origen  in  some  twenty-seven 
pages ;  but,  altho  more  biographical  de- 
tails might  be  desirable  concerning  a 
great  genius,  whose  personality  has  a 
much  greater  interest  for  the  average 
reader  than  his  theology,  we  cannot  say 
that  anything  very  material  has  been 
omitted.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  deal 
with  his  philosophy,  controversial  writ- 
ings, theology  and  the  subsequent  history 
of  Origenism.  In  the  chapter  entitled 
''Redemption  and  Restoration"  Mr. 
Fairweather  shows  that,  tho  Origen  may 
not,  strictly  speaking,  be  classed  as  a  uni- 
versalist,  never  has  Universalism  found 
more  thoroughgoing  expression  than  in 
the  boldly  optimistic  creed  of  the  great 
Alexandrian.  Burns's  "  Address  to  the 
Deil  "  is  a  curious  echo  of  the  senti- 
ments that  moved  him  when  discussing 
the  question  of  Satan's  ultimate  salva- 
tion. On  the  whole,  the  estimate  formed 
by  the  author  of  the  greatness  of  Origen's 
personality  and  the  versatility  of  his  ge- 
nius would  seem  to  be  a  just  one : 

"  His  work  in  any  single  department  of 
theological  study  would  have  brought  him 
fame,  but  he  excelled  in  all  departments.  He 
was  the  founder  of  scientific  theology,  the 
pioneer  of  a  reverent  criticism,  the  champion 
of  free  and  unrestricted  investigation,  and  a 
bold  speculative  thinker;  but  he  was  also  at 
the  same  time  a  great  Christian  preacher,  a 
•believing  expositor,  a  devotional  writer,  and 
an   orthodox   traditionalist." 


Anselm   and   His   Work.      By  A.   C.  Welch. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  51.25. 

Mr.  Welch  has  brought  patient  analy- 
■sis  as  well  as  clearness  of  thought  and 
precision  of  language  to  the  task  of  ex- 
plaining the  theological  and  philosophical 
system  of  Anselm.  His  summaries  of 
the  doctrines  taught  in  the  "  Monolo- 
giuni,"   "  Proslogium  "  and  "  Cur  Dens 


Homo?  "  altho  condensed  within  the  lim- 
its of  about  thirty  pages,  are  sufficiently 
full  to  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  at  least 
the  main  outlines  of  questions  that  have 
had  a  momentous  and  enduring  influence 
on  the  theology  and  speculative  philos- 
ophy of  succeeding  ages.  But  Anselm 
had  many  sides  to  his  character.  He  was 
not  only  the  first  great  thinker  to  distin- 
guish with  exactness  the  most  elevated 
notions  whose  presence  can  be  verified 
in  the  mind  by  consciousness,  the  first  to 
establish  the  absolute  imminence  of  an 
absolute  cause,  but  he  was  a  monk,  edu- 
cator, statesman,  who,  with  all  his  sub- 
tlety and  penetration,  had  the  heart  and 
soul,  the  pure  thoughts  and  warm  affec- 
tions, of  a  child.  Mr.  Welch  devotes  the 
larger  portion  of  the  volume  to  the  purely 
human  elements  in  the  great  scholastic, 
and  his  treatment  of  them  is  graphic, 
sympathetic  and  intensely  interesting. 
The  contrast  between  Anselm's  natural 
gentle  humility  and  the  grandeur  of 
his  attitude  when  confronting  the  tyranny 
of  William  Rufus  is  depicted  admirably. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  writer  who  has 
given  such  a  vivid  delineation  of  the  Red 
King  as  Mr.  Welch  has  done.  We  have 
a  lifelike  portrait  of  the  brutal,  blasphe- 
mous, lascivious  monarch,  who  knew  no 
law  higher  than  his  own  appetites,  and 
yet  helped  to  make  England ;  for,  with- 
out his  dominant  personality  and  stub- 
bom  will,  the  Norman  nobles  would 
probably  have  turned  the  island  into  a 
sort  of  Saxon  Heptarchy.  It  is  strange 
that  some  of  our  historical  novelists  do 
not  make  a  raid  into  the  England  of  the 
last  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Wil- 
liam Rufus  is  as  worthyof  figuring  in  the 
center  of  a  brilliantly  colored  romance  as 
Louis  XI  or  Henri  IV,  to  each  of  whom 
he  may  be  assimilated.  A  bibliography 
containing  the  full  titles  of  Anselm's 
works,  their  sources  and  literature,  would 
have  added  to  the  merit  of  the  volume. 
There  is  no  reference  at  all  to  his  influ- 
ence on  Descartes  and  Schelling,  or  to 
Kant's  refutation  of  his  ontological  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God. 


Lincoln's  Plan  of  Reconstruction.  By  C.  H. 
McCarthy.  New  York :  McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.,  $3.00  net. 

The  recently  awakened  interest  in  the 
Southern  politics  of  the  Rebellion  period 
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will  account  for  Dr.  McCarthy's  volume 
on  Lincoln's  Plan  of  Reconstruction. 
The  title  is  possibly  so  narrow  as  to  be 
misleading,  for  the  volume  deals  not  only 
with  the  theories  and  works  of  Lincoln, 
but  also  with  a  large  mass  of  facts  rela- 
tive to  local  politics  in  the  South  during 
the  years  when  Presidential  reconstruc- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  Congressional 
reconstruction,  was  being  formulated 
and  applied.  Especially  with  reference 
to  Louisiana  and  Virginia  there  is  an 
abundance  of  material,  and  there  are  two 
chapters  upon  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 
With  considerable  detail,  and  some  te- 
diousness,  are  recounted  the  chief  con- 
flicts of  the  early  years  for  the  control  of 
the  governments  in  the  newly  consti- 
tuted States.  Nor  is  this  effect  of  the 
general  work  lessened  by  an  absence  of 
any  especial  excellence  of  style.  The 
work,  thus,  is  not  distinctively  a  contribu- 
tion to  literature.  It  is  not  an  especially 
novel  analysis  of  theoretical  politics.  It 
is,  however,  a  gathering  of  facts  which 
shows  industry,  and  which  increases  one's 
regret  that  the  author  has  not  cast  the 
material  into  such  shape  as  to  attract  and 
hold  his  reader. 

Policeman    Flynn.     By   Elliot   Fowier.      New 
York:     The  Century  Co.,  ;?i.5o. 

An  altogether  charming  book  is  this,  a 
volume  of  character  sketches  in  dialect 
which  has  the  rare  distinction  of  being 
entirely  free  from  slang  and  cheapness, 
and  which,  besides  delightful  humor  and 
fun,  has  the  further  raison  d'etre  of 
gracious  humanity  and  naturalness.  "  Po- 
liceman Flynn  "  is  an  Irishman  who  has 
ideas  of  his  own  as  to  what  a  policeman 
ought  to  be  and  as  to  how  he  ought  to 
manage  things ;  he  has  furthermore  a 
wonderful  wife  who  assists  him  with  ad- 
vice and  exhortation.  The  policeman 
has  many  curious  adventures,  all  of  which 
are  told  in  a  way  that  lingers  in  the  mem- 
ory long  afterward  as  something  alto- 
gether irresistible.  We  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  emotions  with  which  we  read 
how  Policeman  Barney  Flynn  studied  an 
etiquet  book,  and  then,  having  lifted  a 
young  lady  bodily  otit  of  the  way  of  a 
flying  cab,  bowed  profusely  and  observed 
that  it  was  altogether  ray-warded  he  was 
by  having  had  such  an  iligant  bundle  in 
his  arms ! 


Pebbles 

Some  think  a  man  dyeing  his  hair  fools 
fewer  of  the  people  less  of  the  time  than  al- 
most   anybody    else. — Puck. 

"  Why  do  the  French  eat  only  one  egg 

for     breakfast?"       "Can't     guess.      Why?" 
"  Because  one  egg  is  un  oeuf." — Sphinx. 

....The  fact  that  Paderewski  has  one  wife 
doesn't  prevent  whole  gangs  of  erratic  women 
from  sick-kittening  around  him. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

. .. ."  What  are  you  here  for?  "  inquired  the 
visitor  at  the  penitentiary.  "  For  keeps,"  re- 
plied the  convict  known  as  No.  1,147,  with  a 
mirthless  laugh. — Chicago    Tribune. 

I  hate  to  use  a  Folding-Bed, 

Because  I  have  been  told 
That   many    Sleeping   Lambkins   have 

Been  gathered  in  the   Fold. 

— The  Philistine. 

...  .Logical  Lady  (to  woman  whose  hus- 
band has  just  been  sent  to  jail  for  wife-beat- 
ing) :  "  Why  do  you  think  your  husband  will 
miss  you?"  Woman:  "He'll  miss  me  be- 
cause he  can't  hit  me." — Judge. 

....It  is  related  of  Robert  Burns  that  one 
day  in  a  fit  of  absentmindedness  he  sat  down 
upon  the  stove.  His  wife,  who  was  in  an- 
other part  of  the  house,  called  out,  "  Robert, 
Robert,  see  if  the  oat-cake  is  burning."  "  Na, 
na,"  replied  he;  "'tis  Bobbie  Burns."  [Ex- 
tract from  "  Pond's  Extract."] — Princeton 
Tiger. 

....  The  Lancaster  Literary  Society  meets 
Monday  night  to  decide  if,  in  referring  to 
a  "  tom  "  cat,  "  tom  "  should  begin  with  a 
small  letter  or  a  capital. — So  few  women  look 
well  with  a  white  crocheted  thing  over  the 
head. — In  order  to  show  that  he  is  well  read, 
an  Atchison  man  called  his  enemy  to-day  "  a 
muddied  oaf." — Atchison  Globe. 

....A  story  is  told  in  faculty  circles  at 
Yale  which  goes  back  to  1891  for  its  time 
setting,  and  concerns  itself  with  President 
Hadley's  manner  of  asking  the  late  Governor 
Luzon  B.  Morris,  of  Connecticut,  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Professor 
Hadley  made  the  call  which  was  to  deter- 
mine his  future  just  at  the  time  when  the 
re-election  of  Governor  Morris  was  in  grave 
doubt,  and  the  courts  were  debating  the  mat- 
ter and  the  Legislature  refusing  to  ratify  it. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Arthur?"  asked 
the  older  man  kindly,  suspecting  that  his 
daughter  was  the  reason  of  the  visit.  "  I 
have  come  to  you,"  said  Professor  Hadley, 
making  his  famous  forearm  gesture,  "  to 
know  definitely  whether  or  no  I  may  call  yoa 
Governor." — Ne7V  York  Tribune. 
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Cecil   Rhodes's  Will 

We  knew  it  before,  but  his  will  proves 
it  again,  that  Cecil  Rhodes  was  a  dream- 
er as  well  as  a  doer.  We  spoke  of  him 
last  week  as  an  idealist,  but  no  one  knew 
how  near  to  his  heart  his  day-dream 
ideals  were  until  the  provisions  of  his 
will  were  made  public.  Many  a  man 
can  dream  out  magnificent  schemes  of 
what  he  would  like  to  do;  but  ver>'  few 
are  they  who  combine  with  their  pro- 
jective imagination  an  equal  power  of 
execution.  Such  a  man  was  Cecil 
Rhodes,  extraordinary  in  his  designs, 
and  extraordinary  in  their  accomplish- 
ment. His  last  words  of  regret  in  pass- 
ing out  of  life  threw  a  white  light  on  his 
character :  "  So  much  to  do ;  so  little 
done !  "  These  seven  little  words  of  the 
man  who  perhaps  did  more  for  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  world  than  any  other  man 
of  his  age  are  as  illuminative  as  they  are 
pathetic.  The  grandeur  of  his  schemes 
for  the  development  of  a  mighty  conti- 
nent always  loomed  far  ahead  of  his  won- 
derful power  of  achievement.  And  the 
continent  of  Africa  did  not  confine  his 
imagination.  He  held  the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  world  in  his  heart. 

His  will  is  well  said  to  be  the  most  ex- 
traordinary document  of  the  kind  ever 
written.  More  than  most  wills  it  ex- 
poses the  inner  ideals  of  a  man  of  master- 
ful action.  The  details  we  have  given 
elsewhere,  but  the  grandeur  of  its  pur- 
pose deserves  further  consideration. 

We  notice  that  this  will  is  no  sudden 
freak  of  vagrant  fancy.  It  had  long 
been  in  mind.  Its  purpose  was  devel- 
oped in  the  codicil  written  after  his  visit 
to  the  German  Emperor.  Before  that  he 
had  had  chiefly  in  mind  the  closer  ap- 
proach of  the  English  speaking  people ; 
then  he  opened  the  sympathies  of  his  soul 
a  little  wider,  and  took  in  the  German 
people.  But  for  a  succession  of  years  he 
had  been  dreaming  awake  of  the  ways  in 
which,  after  his  death,  he  could  bring 
into  best  harmony  the  best  forces  of  the 
world. 

Cecil  Rhodes  knew  that  it  was  not 
money,  but  thought,  sentiment,  sym- 
pathy, that  rule  the  world.     So  he  did  not 


provide  that  his  wealth  should  build  rail- 
roads or  monuments,  but  that  it  should 
build  only  sentiments,  which  are  more 
substantial  than  any  constructions  of 
stone  or  iron.  His  wealth  goes  to  form 
in  the  souls  of  impressionable  young  men. 
sentiments  of  respect  and  honor  for  the 
peoples  of  other  birth.  Such  sentiments, 
he  knew,  would  make  for  peace  and  good 
will. 

In  Cecil  Rhodes's  forelook  on  the 
unification  of  the  world,  under  the  peace- 
ful forces  of  civilization,  he  saw  the  best 
and  most  powerful  influences  coming 
from  three  favored  nations.  Together 
they  would  give  shape  to  the  final  con- 
summation of  civilization  which  all  lov- 
ers of  the  race  must  anticipate,  and  to 
which  Christians  have  given  the  name  of 
the  Millennium,  but  which  we  may,  if  we 
choose,  equally  call  the  Golden  Age  or 
Social  Democracy. 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  an  imperialist  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  He  saw  that  the  day 
of  petty  kingdoms  and  of  barbarism  gone 
to  seed  has  passed ;  he  knew  that,  by 
one  means  or  another,  and  on  one  plan  or 
another,  all  the  little  states  of  the  world- 
must  become  members  of  great  federal 
groups.  Mr.  Rhodes  saw  that  savagery 
and  barbarism  in  millions  of  square  miles 
of  the  earth's  most  fertile  regions  must 
yield  to  the  intelligent  supervision  and 
the  industrial  enterprise  of  peoples  that 
can  develop  the  material  resources  of  this 
small  planet  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number. 

Seeing  these  things  Mr.  Rhodes  be- 
lieved that  the  peoples  best  qualified  to 
direct  the  vast  work  of  political  consoli- 
dation, and  of  industrial  development,, 
were  the  great  Teutonic  stocks — the  Eng- 
lish and  the  German  speaking  peoples. 
These  peoples  alone  have  thus  far  shown 
ability  to  combine  with  a  far-reaching  po- 
litical organization  that  spirit  of  auton- 
omy in  local  affairs  and  of  personal  lib- 
erty which  is  the  priceless  inheritance 
from  the  days  of  small  things  in  political 
evolution. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  has  expressed  in  his 
will.  England,  Germany  and  the  United' 
States,    he    says,    are    the    nations    that 
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should  amicably  work  together  in  the 
task  of  reorganizing  world  politics  and 
world  economy.  Who  can  deny  the 
truth  of  such  an  assertion?  English, 
Germans  and  Americans  are  kindred. 
Their  ideals,  different  in  detail,  are  fun- 
damentally alike.  They  are  the  people  of 
enterprise,  of  daring.  They  also,  equally 
with  the  Celto-Latin  nations,  are  the  peo- 
ple of  science,  while,  more  than  other  peo- 
ples, they  stand  for  that  essential  democ- 
racy which  carries  education  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  humblest. 

If  England,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  act  together  in  a  good  understand- 
ing, they  can  insure  the  civilization 
of  mankind  on  essentially  democratic 
lines. 

The  method  Mr.  Rhodes  chose  was  a 
wise  one.  We  have  noted  the  marked 
affection  for  England  of  Americans  like 
Charles  Astor  Bristed,  who  were  edu- 
cated there,  just  as  sympathy  with  Ger- 
many is  strong  in  the  hundreds  of  young 
Americans  who  have  studied  in  the  Ger- 
man universities.  The  student  years 
are  those  in  which  affections  harden  into 
permanence.  A  hundred  young  men 
spending  three  years  in  special  study  in 
England  could  not  fail,  as  they  return  in 
■succession  to  this  country,  to  tighten  the 
ties  between  us  and  the  mother  country. 
To  be  sure  Oxford  sadly  needs  to  be  de- 
veloped educationally,  and  Cecil  Rhodes 
Tcnew  it  when  he  gave  his  own  college 
■half  a  million  dollars.  And  we  would 
not  so  much  desire  that  undergraduate 
studies  should  be  pursued  by  Americans 
in  England,  as  we  should  that  they  take 
there  one  or  more  years  of  special  post- 
graduate study,  such  as  so  many  now 
take  in  Germany. 

The  plan  that  Cecil  Rhodes  outlined  to 
further  a  good  understanding  among 
these  peoples  is,  of  course,  ridiculed  by 
the  little  minds.  The  hopeless  inability 
of  little  minds  to  take  in  the  ideas  of  a 
big  mind  leaves  the  little  minds  no  re- 
course but  ridicule.  But  when  the  little 
minds  construe  Mr.  Rhodes's  intention 
as  a  scheme  to  convert  thirty  or  more 
Americans  and  a  few  Germans  every 
year  to  English  ideals  by  a  residence  at 
Oxford,  such  critics  no  longer  ridicule, 
they  only  make  themselves  ridiculous. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  from  the 
language  of  the  will  itself  than  Mr. 
Rhodes's  belief  that  it  is  necessary  for 


Englishmen  to  become  acquainted  with 
Americans  and  Germans ;  with  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  methods,  and  with  Ger- 
man ideals  and  methods.  Englishmen 
cannot  be  conveyed  in  a  body  to  Amer- 
ica for  a  residential  term.  Representa- 
tive Americans  from  every  State  and 
Territory  and  representative  Germans 
can  be  conveyed  to  Oxford,  and  a  large 
body  of  such  students  in  that  ancient  in- 
stitution of  learning  will  necessarily  act 
there  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  fer- 
ment of  great  power.  In  due  time  it  will 
leaven  the  lump  of  stolid  British  con- 
servatism. 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  a  passman  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  obliged  to  leave  college 
for  his  health,  then  went  to  South  Af- 
rica and  made  a  fortune,  then  returned 
to  Oriel  College  to  finish  his  course.  Not 
a  classman,  only  a  passman,  he  yet  val- 
ued ability  in  scholarship,  and  put  schol- 
arship first  as  test  of  ability  in  the  ex- 
aminations to  which  he  would  have  the 
candidates  for  his  scholarships  sub- 
jected. But  it  was  general  ability  and 
character  that  he  wanted,  and,  above  all, 
that  combination  of  qualities,  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  executive,  which  we  call 
manliness.  To  the  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  from  the  lessons  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man education,  he  added  the  considera- 
tion of  the  ethical  qualities  that  mean 
goodness.  So  first  he  put  "  literary  and 
scholastic  attainments ;  "  next  fondness 
for  "  manly  outdoor  sports ;  "  then  fol- 
lowed the  moral  conditions  under  two 
heads,  well  worth  long  thought  by  those 
who  would  train  to  noble  character: 

"  Third — His  qualities  of  manhood,  such 
as  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy 
for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  un- 
selfishness and  fellowship. 

"  Fourth — His  exhibition  during  school 
days  of  moral  force  of  character  and  instincts 
to  lead  and  take  interest  in  his  schoolmates, 
for  these  latter  attributes  will  likely,  in  after 
life,  gruide  him  to  esteem  the  performance  of 
public  duties  as  his  highest  aim." 

These  are  golden  words.  What  is  this 
but  the  Christian  lesson  of  self-sacrifice 
made  the  chief  element  in  character? 

The  world  will  rightly  judge  a  man 
finally,  not  by  his  mistakes,  not  wholly  by 
his  methods,  but  by  the  great  aims  that 
control  his  life  and  give  it  permanent  in- 
fluence. 
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Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

In  two  great  American  cities  there 
were  last  week  object  lessons  for  all 
who  are  striving  to  purify  municipal 
politics  and  improve  the  methods  of 
municipal  government.  The  results  of 
the  election  in  Cliicago  show  clearly  how 
much  has  been  gained  there  in  the  last 
six  or  eight  years.  In  St.  Louis  the  very 
remarkable  report  of  a  Grand  Jury,  while 
setting  forth  the  proofs  of  almost  in- 
credible corruption,  must  so  stimulate 
reform  that  a  change  for  the  better  will 
now  surely  take  place. 

The  magnitude  of  the  victory  for  hon- 
est government  in  Chicago  was  not 
shown  in  the  first  press  dispatches,  which 
gave  much  space  to  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League 
to  prevent  the  re-election  of  an  illiterate 
and  obnoxious  Alderman  known  as 
*'  Bathhouse  John."  That  was  an  inci- 
dent of  very  little  weight.  The  truth  is 
that  honest  men  won  a  great  victory,  and 
that  in  the  new  Council  55  of  the  70 
members  will  vote  honestly  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  Of  the  36  who 
were  elected,  28  were  men  supported  by 
the  League.  Of  the  13  candidates 
specially  denounced  by  the  League,  6 
were  beaten.  Several  wards  that  seemed 
hopelessly  given  over  to  corruption  and 
ignorance  were  reclaimed,  and  only  9  of 
the  old  "  gray  wolves,"  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Chicago  press,  were  re-elected. 
Before  the  new  Council  will  come  the 
highly  important  question  of  renewing 
the  street  railway  franchises.  It  will  be 
considered  by  a  Council  in  which  the 
honest  men  outnumber  their  opposing 
associates  by  more  than  three  to  one. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  good  people  of 
Chicago  found  it  expedient  to  wear  hang- 
man's nooses  on  their  coats  and  even  to 
threaten  the  majority  in  their  Council  with 
lynching  in  order  to  prevent  a  corrupt 
signing  away  of  their  property  and  pub- 
lic franchises  under  the  provisions  of  a 
law  infamously  procured  at  Springfield. 
The  great  forward  movement  since  that 
time  and  during  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  earnest 
labors  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League 
and  the  Civic  Federation. 

(Under  a  new  law  of  the  State  the 
voters  of  Chicago  were  permitted — upon 
the  basis  of  a  petition  which  more  than 


100,000  of  them  had  signed — to  express 
their  opinions  at  this  election  concerning 
questions  of  municipal  policy.  By  ma- 
jorities of  five  or  six  to  one  they  de- 
clared their  preference  for  the  public 
ownership  of  gas  and  electric  lighting, 
heating  and  power  plants  (124,190  to 
19,500)  ;  the  public  ownership  of  all  the 
street  railways  (125,594  to  25,987),  and 
the  nomination  of  all  candidates  for  city 
offices  by  direct  vote  at  primary  elections 
(125,082  to  15,861)  ;  and  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  new  Council 
are  bound  by  signed  pledges  to  permit 
a  referendum  upon  any  ordinance  that 
grants  a  franchise  for  a  public  utility. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  altho  public 
opinion  has  made  Chicago  ripe  for  an 
experiment  in  the  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  street  railways,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  city  would  not 
now  permit  so  large  an  investment  of 
the  public  funds,  even  if  an  enabling  act 
should  be  obtained  from  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.  But  this  expression  of 
opinion  at  the  polls,  accompanied  by  the 
election  of  an  honest  Council,  will  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  the  railway  franchises 
(soon  to  expire)  upon  terms  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  people  shall  not  be 
carefully  guarded.  Undoubtedly  fair 
compensation  will  be  required,  and  there 
will  be  provisions  allowing  the  city  to 
take  possesssion  of  the  property  at  a 
reasonable  valuation  at  any  time  after 
ten  years.  The  experiment  with  respect 
to  lighting  plants  as  well  as  railroads 
will  eventually  be  made  there,  and  the 
vote  of  last  week  indicates  that  the  trial 
cannot  long  be  delayed.  In  the  recent 
growth  of  civic  pride  in  that  city,  and  in 
the  earnest  interest  of  prominent  citizens 
in  municipal  affairs,  there  is  fair  promise 
that  when  such  experiments  take  place 
in  Chicago  they  will  be  made  under 
favorable  conditions. 

Deplorable  as  the  situation  was  in  that 
city  a  few  years  ago,  we  think  that  the 
municipal  government  of  Chicago  never 
fell  to  the  foul  depths  of  corruption  in 
which  the  people  of  St.  Louis  have  per- 
mitted their  government  to  lie  for  ten 
years  past.  The  record  was  described  by 
a  Grand  Jury  last  week  as  "  almost  too 
appalling  for  belief."  The  investigation 
to  which  the  report  relates  followed  the 
conviction  of  certain  persons  for  what 
was    done    in    connection    with    the    at- 
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tempted  sale  of  a  railway  franchise  for 
$130,000  that  was  locked  in  a  safe  de- 
posit box  and  for  which  it  is  now  difficult 
to  find  a  claimant.  The  Grand  Jury  says 
that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  members 
of  the  Municipal  Assembly  to  form  com- 
binations, or  "  gangs  organized  for  plun- 
der," for  the  especial  purpose  of  selling 
legislation : 

"  Our  investigation,  covering  a  period  of  ten 
years,  shows  that  with  few  exceptions  no  ordi- 
nance has  been  passed  wherein  valuable  privi- 
leges or  franchises  are  granj;ed,  until  those 
interested  in  the  passage  thereof  have  paid  the 
legislators  the  money  demanded.  The  persons 
against  whom  indictments  for  bribe  giving  and 
bribe  taking  have  been  returned  are  but  a  small 
percentage  of  those  who  deserve  to  wear  the 
garb  of  convicts.  We  have  had  before  us  many 
of  those  who  have  been  and  most  of  those  who 
are  now  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
We  found  a  number  of  these  utterly  illiterate 
and  lacking  in  ordinary  intelligence.  In  some 
no  trace  of  mentality  or  morality  could  be 
found;  in  others  a  low  order  of  training  ap- 
peared, united  with  base  cunning,  grovelling 
instincts  and  sordid  desires.  The  choosing  of 
such  men  to  be  legislators  makes  a  travesty 
of  justice,  sets  a  premium  on  incompetency, 
and  deliberately  poisons  the  very  source  of  law. 

"  The  evidence  also  shows  that  there  are  in 
this  city  men  of  seeming  great  respectability, 
directors  in  large  corporations  and  prominent 
in  business  and  social  circles,  who  have  not 
hesitated  to  put  up  money  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  through  the  Assembly  measures  in 
which  they  were  interested.  When  called  be- 
fore us  some  have  added  to  the  offense  of 
bribery  the  crime  of  perjury,  and  only  escaped 
the  ignominy  attaching  to  their  infamous  con- 
duct by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  evidence, 
tho  satisfying  to  our  minds,  would  not  be  ad- 
missible in  the  trial  courts.  Some  of  these  are 
as  guilty  as  those  who  have  been  indicted,  the 
only  difference  being  that  they  have  been  more 
successful  in  covering  their  tracks." 

The  history  of  several  corrupt  ordinances 
is  narrated,  and  the  prices  paid  for  the 
legislation  are  given.  As  much  as  $50,- 
000  has  been  paid  for  one  man's  vote. 
The  bribe  for  the  passage  of  one  ordi- 
nance was  $250,000,  and  the  franchise 
thus  stolen  was  sold  for  $1,250,000,  the 
city  receiving  nothing,  or  just  as  much 
as  Philadelphia  received  for  the  Stone- 
Ashbridge  franchises,  for  which  Mr. 
Wanamaker  recently  offered  to  pay  the 
dty  $2,500,000.  **  Everything  in  the  shape 
of  a  mvmicipal  franchise  or  privilege  has 
been    corruptly    bought    and    sold;    and 


some  of  the  sellers  as  well  as  some  of  the 
purchasers  have  become  millionaires  by 
means  of  this  foul  traffic. 

It  will  be  said  that  if  Chicago  is  pre- 
pared for  municipal  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  public  utilities,  St.  Louis  surely 
is  not,  because  she  seems  incapable  of 
selecting  honest  and  intelligent  men  to 
take  charge  of  her  municipal  affairs.  But 
if  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  St.  Louis 
should  manifest  enough  interest  in  the 
subject  to  say  that  they  preferred  munic- 
ipal ownership,  would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  municipality  to  reclaim  the  franchises, 
and  to  use  them  through  its  own  offi- 
cial agents,  than  to  permit  a  continuance 
of  the  corrupt  and  demoralizing  traffic 
which  the  Grand  Jury  has  uncovered? 
Could  municipal  ownership,  even  in  the 
most  unfavorable  environment,  be  at- 
tended by  anything  so  foul  and  criminal 
as  the  conditions  disclosed  by  this  shock- 
ing statement  of  the  Grand  Jury? 

But  no  such  change  of  municipal  policy 
is  the  uppermost  question  in  St.  Louis 
to-day.  The  present  and  crying  need  is 
for  civic  reform.  The  people  must  learn 
why  honest  men  should  be  placed  in  of- 
fice, and  how  to  elect  such  men.  The  ex- 
perience of  Chicago  is  before  them  as  a 
helpful  example.  We  believe  that  this 
report  of  the  Grand  Jury  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  by  good  men 
in  St.  Louis  for  taking  their  city  out  of 
the  hands  of  thieves  by  the  methods  that 
have  been  used  so  successfully  in  the 
greater  city  of  which  St.  Louis  once  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  rival. 


The  Year's  Miracle 

The  one  miracle  of  the  year  is  the 
breaking  loose  of  spring.  One  who  un- 
derstands nature  goes  about  his  orchards 
and  gardens,  opening  the  private  mis- 
sives, written  in  fruit  buds,  and  slipped 
into  the  postal  boxes  of  the  months.  In 
these  he  reads  the  promise  of  the  coming 
summer,  and  the  history  of  the  passing 
winter.  He  learns  how  much  fruit  to  ex- 
pect on  his  peach  trees  and  his  pears.  He 
has  lifted  -he  soil  to  see  what  natural 
forces  have  done  to  disintegrate  and 
lighten,  or  possibly  to  increase  his  work. 
All  about  his  lawns  and  his  meadows  he 
finds  innumerable  signs  and  portents. 
This   is   not  all   Greek   to  him,    for  he 
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k.:ows  that  when  mole  tracks  abound,  the 
soil  is  full  of  larvae ;  and  May  beetles  will 
be  thick  just  as  the  foliage  expands.  For 
two  years  these  fellows  have  been  in  the 
lower  world;  no  for  a  few  days  of  the 
third  year  th'y  may  be  expected  to 
emerge — as  winged  and  clumsy  lovers — 
t<  beget  another  three  years'  generation, 
and  meanwhile  defoliate  his  trees.  He 
thinks  sadly  of  his  butternuts,  his  scarlet 
oaks,  his  white  ash,  whose  leaves  will  be 
made  ragged  for  the  summer.  So  it  is 
that  nature  fits  together  her  parts ;  the 
moles  are  plenty  when  their  food  is 
plenty.  All  this  he  discovers  and  reads 
before  the  event,  for  the  farmer  is  talk- 
ing with  nature. 

The  first  flower  of  spring  is  the  colts- 
foot; a  queer  little  yellow  thing,  in  the 
wet  places — awkward,  rather  homely,  and 
with  an  undistilled  odor.  It  is  a  wild  lit- 
tle fellow,  that  feels  out  of  place  in  so- 
ciety, preferring  to  be  left  alone  in  its 
moist  home,  down  by  the  brook  side.  You 
can  enjoy  him  best  at  a  little  distance. 
Dandelions  come  sometimes  in  cozy  cor- 
ners of  the  zigzag  fences,  before  the  end 
of  March;  but  they  are  short  stemmed, 
rising  no  more  than  an  inch  above  the 
soil,  as  if  ready  to  dodge  back  at  the  sign 
of  a  snowflake.  The  hyacinth  is  braver, 
as  it  is  sweeter,  and  stands  in  pure  white, 
in  dainty  reds,  and  in  all  the  shades  of 
blue.  By  what  possible  instinct  do  the 
bulbs  know  when  to  push  up  through  the 
hard  ground  ?  Alas,  their  instinct  is  no 
surer  than  man's  knowledge,  for  there  is 
always  a  "  hyacinth  snow,"  and  some- 
times they  are  frozen  to  the  ground. 
How  perfect  the  procession  of  flowers  is ! 
The  hepatica  comes  to  the  house  in  apron- 
fuls,  followed  by  the  spring  anemone, 
and  then  the  squirrel  com.  By  this  time 
the  trilliums,  rather  royal  in  disposition, 
stand  looking  down  upon  the  violets  and 
lesser  beauties.  One  should  live  in  the 
country,  if  for  nothing  else,  that  the  chil- 
dren may  get  into  the  woods  for  spring 
flowers. 

The  honey  bee  is  the  first  insect  abroad. 
He  finds  the  maple  sap  as  sweet  as  we  do, 
and  is  on  hand  in  all  the  groves  where  the 
sappers  are  tapping  the  trees,  and  the 
boys  are  gathering  full  pails  for  the  evap- 
orator. His  buzz  is  heard  everywhere, 
but  his  temper  is  of  the  meekest.  You 
may  handle  him  with  perfect  safety,  pro- 
vided you  do  not  pinch  him.     He  is  not 


gathering  honey,  but  taking  a  drink  and 
a  little  exercise  before  the  sober  work  of 
the  season.  A  whirl  of  snow  is  likely  to 
oitch  him  before  he  can  get  back  to  his 
hive.  We  must  throw  handfuls  of  hay 
about  the  hives  for  these  early  wanderers 
to  light  on,  for  they  have  hardly  strength 
to  make  ingress  into  their  homes. 

The  first  bird  of  spring  is  the  joy  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  brings  us  all  together. 
The  children  shout  from  house  to  house. 
The  word  spreads  somehow  all  over  the 
town  that  a  robin  was  heard  in  the 
Thompson  grove.  Bluebirds  are  soon 
chirping  down  the  swales — but  always  on 
the  go — so  that  one  may  scarcely  get  a 
glimpse  of  them  until  of  a  sudden  the 
song  ripple  comes  breaking  the  air  into 
notes,  just  over  your  head.  And  the  blue ! 
Oh,  the  glorious,  the  unequaled  blue! 
You  had  thought  the  sky  was  blue;  but 
now  it  has  grown  suddenly  dull.  The 
singer  has  lighted  on  the  side  of  the  big 
ash.  What  is  he  talking  about?  How 
we  should  like  to  know !  When  God 
made  joy  he  diflFerentiated  it  into  blue- 
birds and  robins,  and  gave  the  rest  to  us. 
A  Southern  mocking  bird,  hearing  of  our 
country  home  and  its  abounding  tree 
coverts,  has  come  to  look  for  a  summer 
residence.  He  evidently  likes  it.  The 
first  day  he  cackled  at  the  hens ;  the  next 
he  chattered  at  a  squirrel ;  the  third  he 
cawed  at  the  crows;  and  by  that  time  he 
had  sung  all  the  songs,  had  whistled 
all  the  whistles  of  this  region — and  all 
the  town  had  come  to  look  at  him.  He 
probably  fell  in  with  a  flock  of  robins, 
and  they  told  him — who  knows  what  they 
are  talking  about  on  those  long  night 
journeys  northward?  The  birds  always 
get  here  in  the  morning — making  their 
journeys  by  night.  Do  you  think  they 
talk  over  last  year's  nests,  and  those  of 
the  year  before — comparing  notes  as  to 
their  children,  and  the  cats,  and  the 
crows  ;  and  laying  plans ;  and  wondering 
if  such  and  such  a  tree  has  been  cut 
down,  or  blown  down,  since  they  lived  in 
it?  Alas,  but  there  are  so  many  axes  in 
this  world,  and  every  tree  is  a  home- 
stead, and  the  ax  wielders  do  not  know 
it.  What  right  has  the  ax — or,  rather, 
what  rights  have  the  birds?  At  any 
rate,  the  Southerner  is  here,  just  as  more 
Northerners  are  getting  into  Florida  and 
Texas.  Can  he  not  establish  a  home- 
stead claim   which  even  man  must  recog'- 
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nize?  The  Southern  chat  came  three 
years  ago ;  it  is  Hke  moving  the  cHmate 
a  degree  or  two  further  northward. 
There  is  one  thing  that  spring  cannot  do 
for  us,  that  is  bring  the  catbird  back  be- 
fore the  middle  of  May.  There  ought  to 
be  a  bird  legislature  to  change  the  name 
of  the  catbird.  It  is  an  ornithological 
outrage.  He  is  the  sweetest  of  our  sing- 
ers, and  the  wisest  of  our  birds.  His 
prose  is  somewhat  cat-like,  but  his  po- 
etry excels  in  perfect  melody.  Spring 
will  not  be  quite  spring  until  this  noble 
thrush  gets  back  to  us. 

The  swallows  arrive  invariably  on  the 
24th  of  April.  You  will  see  them  in  a 
great  flock,  always  early  in  the  morning, 
over  some  deserted  house  or  a  small 
grove — and  in  a  tempest  of  consultation. 
All  day  they  are  dividing  into  neigh- 
borhoods, and  subdividing  into  families, 
while  family  after  family  starts  off  to  its 
own  locality.  Birds  know  their  bounds, 
as  much  as  dogs  and  horses.  They  all 
know  when  they  are  at  home,  and  when 
they  are  trespassing.  If  you  will  let  your 
horse  loose,  he  may  be  tempted  into  your 
neighbor's  clover ;  but  at  a  word  of  warn- 
ing he  will  canter  back  as  if  caught  in 
mischief,  and  stop  with  a  flourish  as 
soon  as  the  line  is  crossed.  Catbirds  will 
divide  up  your  acres  among  them  into  pri- 
vate building  lots,  and  each  will  sing  only 
on  its  pre-empted  homestead.  There 
they  build  and  there  they  sing. 

The  more  you  study  spring  and  the 
more  springs  weave  themselves  into  your 
life,  the  more  you  feel  that  there  is  every- 
where an  underlying,  interpenetrating 
Intelligence  and  Purpose.  The  one  great 
fact  of  the  world  is,  "  There  is  one  God 
over  all,  through  all,  and  in  you  all  " — 
"  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  You  may  call  this  Presence, 
Nature  or  Supernature ;  it  is  all  the  same, 
the  supreme  fact  which  surrounds  us. 
The  solution  of  our  miracle  is  eternal 
Life  and  infinite  Purpose. 


Another  Cowardly  Crime 

Virginia  is  probably  the  last  State 
that  will  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  chang- 
ing its  constitution  with  the  avowed  and 
shameless  purpose  of  excluding  its  citi- 
zens from  the  right  of  suffrage  long  held 
by    them.     They    adjourned    with    the 


happy  assurance  that  they  had  outwitted 
and  circumvented  the  national  will  as  ut- 
tered at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Rebellion 
in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

The  main  reason  for  calling  this  Vir- 
ginia Convention  was  freely  assigned. 
It  was  to  include  every  white  man  in  the 
rights  of  ballot  and  exclude  every  negro 
possible.  The  plan  adopted  will  allow 
all  illiterate  white  men  to  vote  and  will 
shut  out  as  many  negroes  as  they  choose, 
whether  they  can  read  or  not.  Local 
registrars  of  voters  are  made  judges  of 
who  shall  be  registered.  Until  1904  they 
can  admit  any  one  to  the  list  of  voters, 
whether  he  can  read  or  not,  if  he  can 
give  a  "  reasonable  "  explanation  of  such 
a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  State 
as  may  be  read  to  him.  .To  a  white  man 
they  can  read  a  very  short  and  simple 
clause,  and  they  can  call  his  explanation 
"  reasonable,"  whatever  it  may  be.  To  a 
colored  applicant  ihey  can  read  a  long 
and  intricate  clause,  and  reject  his  ex- 
planation, however  "  reasonable  "  it  may 
be.  Or,  indeed,  even  if  a  colored  appli- 
cant can  read,  they  may  demand  from 
him  a  "  reasonable  "  explanation  and  re- 
ject him.  It  is  believed  that  when  Janu- 
ary I,  1904,  arrives  every  white  man  will 
be  permanently  registered  and  nearly  all 
negroes  excluded.  After  that  time  ap- 
plicants must  have  paid  up  all  back  poll 
taxes  for  three  years,  and  be  able  to 
write  their  names  and  addresses  in  the 
presence  of  the  registrar. 

The  crime  of  this  plan,  thus  adopted 
by  these  Christian  and  chivalrous  Vir- 
ginians, is  less  in  its  brutal  denial  of 
equal  rights  to  one  race  than  it  is  in  the 
despicable  and  perjured  way  which  it 
provides  for  accomplishing  its  ends.  For 
its  acknowledged  purpose  is  to  secure 
hundreds  of  registrars  all  over  the  State, 
who  shall  swear  to  do  their  duty  justly, 
and  shall  then  perjure  themselves.  They 
are  expected  and  desired  to  perform  their 
offices,  not  impartially,  but  with  the  ut- 
most unfairness.  There  is  no  conceal- 
ment about  this.  It  is  acclaimed,  boasted 
of,  and  its  acceptance  hailed  with  yells 
of  satisfaction.  There  were  good  men, 
like  President  Mcllwaine,  who  saw  the 
meanness  of  it,  its  injustice — but  all  saw 
that — and  who  denounced  the  plan  be- 
fore the  convention.  Rut  that  made  no 
difference.     The  end  justified  the  means. 
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They  would  do  evil  that  evil  might  come, 
and  their  condemnation  is  just. 

-'''hat  can  be  done  about  it?  Only 
this,  that  we  must  trust  to  the  slow  but 
sure  forces  of  moral  education.  In  the 
end  that  is  all  that  will  accomplish  any- 
thing. The  negroes  and  the  whites  must 
be  educated  out  of  illiteracy  and  immo- 
rality by  better  and  still  better  schools, 
by  higher  ideals  set  before  them,  and 
those  who  can  read  must  demand  and  re- 
demand  their  personal  rights.  They 
must  take  every  advantage  of  political 
rivalry  to  get  on  the  lists  of  voters,  and 
then  must  exercise  their  rights.  The  bet- 
ter sentiment  of  the  white  people  will 
slowly  gain  the  control,  for  gross  injus- 
tice is  intrinsically  weak  and  will  be 
overthrown  in  the  end. 

The  Religions  of  Canada 

A  CENSUS  bulletin,  like  a  dictionary, 
is  not  fascinating  reading,  but  it  well  re- 
pays careful  study.  A  bulletin  just  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Canada,  giving  the  religions  of  that 
country,  furnishes  some  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  facts.  The  re- 
turns are  much  more  complete  and  ex- 
plicit than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  In 
1 89 1  only  twenty-five  religious  bodies 
were  mentioned ;  all  others  were  grouped 
as  "  unclassified."  In  the  present  case, 
the  status  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
Churches  or  sects  is  given.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  at  least  twelve  of 
the  sects  referred  to  might  just  as  well 
have  been  omitted  from  the  lists,  because 
each  is  represented  by  only  one  indi- 
vidual; and  in  each  of  fifty  other  sects 
less  than  a  dozen  adherents  are  to  be 
found.  Thus  almost  one-half  of  the  re- 
ligions might  have  been  passed  by,  be- 
cause the  influence  they  exert  in  the 
country  is  quite  insignificant,  and  they 
have  nowhere  come  into  such  prominence 
as  to  deserve  a  place  in  an  ordinary  en- 
cyclopedia of  religions.  It  is  very  mani- 
fest, however,  that  when  the  grand  total 
of  the  smaller  sects  is  reached  it  shows 
that  they  have  made  substantial  progress 
during  the  last  decade.  And  it  is  a  very 
singular  fact  that  Ontario,  which  is  by 
far  the  wealthiest  of  the  Provinces,  and 
which  has  for  years  been  excellently  fur- 


nished with  schools  and  churches,  should 
be  the  Province  in  which  many  of  the 
minor  sects  are  trying  to  find  an  asylum. 
There  are  certainly  districts  where  the 
influence  of  these  sects,  if  good,  is  re- 
quired more  than  in  Ontario. 

According  to  their  numerical  strength, 
the  order  of  the  Churches  here  would 
be:  First,  the  Roman  Catholic,  number- 
ing 2,228,997  >  second,  Methodist,  num- 
bering 916,862 ;  third,  Presbyterian, 
numbering  842,301 ;  fourth,  Anglican,  or 
Church  of  England,  numbering  680,346, 
and  fifth,  Baptist,  numbering  292,485. 
Of  the  Roman  Catholics  1,429,186  are 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec;  and  as  the 
population  of  that  Province  amounts  to 
only  1,648,898,  it  will  be  seen  how  com- 
pletely that  large  Province  is  under  the 
sway  of  the  Vatican.  In  a  few  counties 
of  Quebec  a  Protestant  can  scarcely  be 
found,  and  in  several  of  them  Protest- 
ants are  a  mere  handful. 

An  examination  of  the  gains  and  losses 
among  the  various  religious  bodies  re- 
veals some  striking  and  peculiar  facts. 
Of  the  four  leading  Churches,  the  Roman 
Catholic  made  the  largest  proportionate 
gains,  followed  by  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Methodist  and  the  Anglican  in  the  order 
named.  In  respect  to  growth,  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches  have  changed,  the 
place  once  held  by  the  former  now  being 
held  by  the  latter.  Owing  to  an  error 
made  ten  years  ago,  when  the  Mennon- 
ites  were  classed  as  Baptists,  the  ad- 
vance made  by  the  last-named  cannot  be 
determined,  but  they  appear  to  have  made 
good  progress — much  larger  than  was 
made  during  the  previous  decade.  The 
Friends  (Quakers),  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Universalists,  the  Brethren  and  the 
Free- Will  Baptists  have  all  declined  in 
numbers,  and  the  reason  for  this  decline 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  bod- 
ies have  no  influential  papers,  no  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  no  regular  minis- 
try. It  does  seem  to  be  impossible  in 
this  age  of  enlightenment  for  a  Church 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  unless  it 
pays  due  attention  to  theological  educa- 
tion. In  the  ten  years  preceding  the 
last  decade  the  Salvation  Army  made 
wonderfully  rapid  progress.  That  was 
soon  after  its  entrance  into  this  countr}'. 
During  the  last  decade,  however,  its  de- 
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dine  has  been  very  marked.  The  Con- 
gregational Church  stands  numerically 
almost  exactly  where  it  stood  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  Tunkers  and  Unitarians 
have  made  progress  so  insignificant  as  to 
be  scarcely  worthy  of  mention.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jews  have  increased  at 
the  rate  of  156  per  cent.  This  great  ad- 
vance is  probably  due  largely  to  immi- 
gration. The  Holiness  Movement,  or 
Hornerite  body,  is  rapidly  gathering  ad- 
herents to  itself.  The  bulletin  does  not 
indicate  where  the  recruiting  ground  of 
this  sect  is,  but  as  Mr.  Horner  once  be- 
longed to  the  Methodist  Church,  and  as 
he  claims  to  be  reviving  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  early  Methodists,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  his  followers  are 
drawn  from  the  Church  in  which  he  was 
once  a  preacher. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  the  unorganized  terri- 
tory the  Presbyterian  Church  makes  a 
fine  showing,  for  she  has  more  than 
doubled  her  numbers  in  these  three  dis- 
tricts. In  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  even 
in  Quebec,  she  has  made  substantial 
gains,  but  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  she 
has  lost  ground.  The  Anglican  Church 
has  done  well  in  the  West,  but  has  lost 
ground  in  the  Maritime  Provines;  and 
what  is  difficult  to  understand,  she  has 
not  held  her  own  in  Ontario.  The  gains 
made  by  the  Methodist  Church  are  more 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  Do- 
minion. 

Ten  years  ago  the  name  "  Pagans  " 
appeared  in  the  bulletin  for  the  first  lime. 
These  now  number  14,466.  Some  of  them 
are  Indians,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  Chinese  and  other 
foreigners  who  have  not  yet  been  Chris- 
tianized. With  so  many  pagans  in  the 
land,  and  others  likely  to  enter  soon,  it 
is  evident  that  there  nuist  be  no  relaxa- 
tion of  efifort  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaged in  Home  Mission  work.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of  ag- 
nostics, infidels,  free-thinkers  and  others 
of  that  stamp  is  by  no  means  large.  Tho 
they  express  their  views  generally  with 
great  vigor,  their  influence  upon  the 
body  politic  is  not  very  perceptible. 
Christian  Scientists  have  a  place  for  the 
first  time  in  the  returns,  but  as  they  num- 
ber only  2,619,  the  influence  they  exert 
cannot,  as  yet,  be  commanding.  It  is  mat- 


ter for  congratulation  that  so  few  have 
repudiated  the  Christian  religion,  and 
that  the  historic  Churches  are  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger. 

.  o  .  President  Roosevelt's  clean 
A  Serious  •      4^1       t  .<-•        t-» 

„  sweep  m  the  immigration  De- 

partment has  brought  down 
upon  him  the  adverse  criticism  of  con- 
servative journals  which  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  friendly  to  him  personally  and 
loyal  supporters  of  his  administration. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  chronic 
quarreling  was  going  on  between  the 
Immigration  station  at  Ellis  Island  and 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration at  Washington.  Reports  of  in- 
efficiency, and  worse,  at  Ellis  Island, 
have  been  industriously  circulated,  and 
a  public  which  does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate  such  matters  has  been  will- 
ing to  believe  that  a  new  Commissioner 
and  Deputy  Commissioner  ought  to  be 
appointed  at  this  port.  Those  who 
know  the  inside  facts — and  The  In- 
dependent claims  to  know  them 
thoroughly — are  aware  that  the  whole 
trouble  has  grown  out  of  the  attempt  of 
higher  officials  at  Washington,  and  of 
certain  United  States  Senators,  to  com- 
pel Deputy  Commissioner  McSweeney 
to  violate  the  Civil  Service  Laws, in  fact  to 
break  his  oath  of  office,  and  from  the  firm 
action  of  Mr.  McSweeney  in  standing  by 
the  law  and  faithfully  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  position.  If  the  country 
were  searched  from  end  to  end  for  the 
man  best  qualified  to  discharge  the  ex- 
ceedingly onerous  and  delicate  duties  of 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  at  Ellis  Island, 
the  search  would  not  be  likely  to  reveal 
another  man  in  all  respects  so  competent 
and  so  stanch  as  Mr.  McSweeney.  It 
is  understood  that  the  President,  irri- 
tated by  the  disagreement  between  the 
New  York  and  Washington  offices, 
intended  at  first  to  make  new  appoint- 
ments at  New  York  only.  He  became 
satisfied,  however,  that  it  was  necessary 
also  to  remove  Commissioner  Powderly, 
who,  as  readers  of  The  Independent 
have  been  made  aware  by  our  previous 
editorial  discussion  of  this  subject,  has 
been  an  unfit  man  for  the  post  that  he  has 
held.  But  the  drastic  measure  of  remov- 
ing Powderly,   Fitchie  and   McSweeney 
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all  together  Is  equivalent  to  punishing  and 
branding  McSweeney  for  being  an  hon- 
est, faithful  and  intelligent  public  serv- 
ant. 

Jl 

American  ^  most  sensible  estimate  of 
Journalism  ^^e  tendencies  of  daily  jour- 
nalism in  this  country  ap- 
pears in  last  week's  Congregationalist 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Clark, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post:  "  In  1850  or  i860,"  says 
Mr.  Clark,  "  it  was  a  mark  of  distinction, 
in  any  but  the  larger  communities,  to 
take  a  daily  journal ;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  carpenter,  the 
day  laborer,  the  shopgirl,  the  office  boy 
regard  it  as  a  necessity."  The  cheapen- 
ing of  the  cost  of  white  paper  and  the 
rise  of  advertising  are  responsible  for 
this  transformation,  while  the  public 
schools  are  turning  out  year  by  year  the 
needed  army  of  readers.  Mr.  Clark 
thinks  we  have  passed  through  the  worst 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  yellow 
press,  and  he  already  sees  a  change  for 
the  better  in  its  conduct.  This,  too.  The 
Independent  has  noted ;  for,  some  years 
ago,  when  the  yellow  journals  were  at 
their  lowest  ebb  and  some  of  their  chief 
exponents  were  being  excluded  from  our 
clubs  and  libraries,  we  pointed  out  that 
there  was  much  actual  and  prospective 
good  in  them.  In  the  first  place,  they 
ever  champion  the  masses  with  a  vigor 
and  watchful  interest  unequaled  by  the 
older  journals.  And,  secondly,  they  are 
read  by  people  who  without  them  would 
read  nothing.  Thus  their  educational 
power  is  enormous.  Moreover,  they 
make  blank  minds  think,  and  when  a 
mind  thinks,  who  can  foretell  what  will 
happen?  With  all  their  faults — and  we 
are  far  from  saying  they  have  few — the 
papers  for  the  masses  are  doing  their  full 
share  of  good  in  the  community.  Mr. 
Clark  looks  to  the  paper  of  the  future  as 
one  that  will  combine  the  "  trustworthi- 
ness "  of  the  present  conservative  press 
with  the  "  enterprise  "  of  the  "  yellows." 
In  this  we  think  he  is  right,  and  there  is 
already  evidence  that  some  of  our  papers 
are  on  this  track. 

-,      .  The  bill  regulating  vivisection 

A  imai      hefore      the      Massachusetts 
legislature     is     bitterly     op- 
posed    by     universities     ^nd     medical 


schools,  but  we  can  see  no  objection  to  it. 
It  appears  to  be  a  conservative  and  rea- 
sonable bill,  much  more  conservative  than 
we  should  suppose  would  satisfy  the  ear- 
nest opponents  of  vivisection  who  have 
introduced  it.  It  by  no  means  forbids 
vivisection,  but  it  provides  that  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  shall  be  made 
not  by  anybody  who  pleases,  but  only  un- 
der authority  of  a  college  or  university, 
and  in  a  building  registered  for  such  ex- 
periments. That  shuts  out  vivisection  be- 
fore high  school  classes.  It  then  provides 
that  the  animals  vivisected  shall  be  anes- 
thetized so  as  not  to  suffer  pain.  There 
is  no  scientific  reason  for  studying  how 
much  pain  an  animal  can  endure,  and  as 
operations  on  the  human  subject  are  un- 
der anesthesia,  they  can  be  so  on  animals. 
The  bill  provides  further  that  animals  af- 
ter being  cut  up  are  not  to  be  kept  alive 
for  subsequent  experiments,  but  are  to  be 
killed  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  law  does  not  forbid  the  use 
of  drugs  in  experiments  on  animals,  but 
simply  regulates  vivisection  for  scientific 
study.  We  know  very  well  that  human 
life  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  animals, 
and  that  surgery  has  greatly  benefited 
by  experiments  on  animals,  but  brutality 
and  all  unnecessary  suffering  should  be 
prevented  by  intelligent  and  kindly  legal 
enactments.  Cats  and  dogs  have  rights 
as  well  as  children  and  men. 

»  ,.T  »>,  .u  J  The  chief  objection  that 
A  New  Method  ,  1  .      •    j 

....      .          employars  have  to  mdus- 
of  Arbitration       ,    .\     -^  ,  .^     ^.  .        ., 

trial    arbitration-  is    the 

alleged  fact  that  the  labor  unions  cannot 
be  compelled  to  live  up  to  an  unfavorable 
award,  because  the  individual  laborers 
are  poor  and  their  collective  funds  are 
generally  meager  and  have  not  been 
brought  within  the  provisions  of  the  cor- 
poration laws.  The  Department  of  La- 
bor Bulletin  of  the  State  of  New  York 
reports  a  method  of  arbitration  which 
would  seem  to  meet  this  objection.  The 
Brooklyn  shoe  manufacturers  have  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  their  em- 
ployees which  provides  that  each  party 
should  post  $10,000  as  a  surety  for  the 
acceptance  of  an  award  made  by  arbi- 
trators in  case  of  a  dispute.  The  firm's 
guaranty  was  a  bond  for  that  amount, 
and  the  employees'  guaranty  was  a  fund 
obtained  from  a  weekly  five  per  cent,  as- 
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sessnieiit  on  wages.  This  fmul  was  to  be 
held  by  the  firm,  who  paid  interest  on  it 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  The  unions 
of  the  country,  however,  are  at  present 
unfavorably  disposed  toward  this  policy, 
so  it  is  not  likely  to  be  widely  adopted. 

One  Royal  Society      ^^  ^^  ^  P^^^ty  seriouS 
or  Two  question  of  organiza- 

tion that  is  just  now 
dividing  the  scientific,  historical  and  lit- 
erary students  of  Great  Britain.     Three 
years  ago  there  was  organized  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Academies,  com- 
posed of  the  leading  learned  societies  of 
many  countries.     To  be  sure  it  did  not 
have  much  advertising,  and  many  schol- 
ars paid  no  attention  to  it ;  but  it  was  a 
good  thing,  and  it  has  some  good  work  to 
do,  such  as  settling  on  rules  for  geological 
ov  biological  nomenclature.     This  Asso- 
ciation established  two  sections,  one  for 
mathematical,  experimental  and  natural 
science,  and  the  other  for  studies  of  his- 
tory, philosophy  and  philology.    Now  the 
Royal  Society  has  devoted  itself  wholly 
or  chiefly  to  studies  under  the  former  sec- 
tion,   and   there   was   no    corresponding 
General  Society  in  Great  Britain  for  stud- 
ies belonging  to  the  second  section.    Ac- 
cordingly a  number  of  historians,  philolo- 
gists and  philosophers  got  together,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  President  and  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Society,  and  prepared  a 
petition  that  they  be  incorporated  as  the 
British  Academy.  Immediately  the  schol- 
ars left  out  began  to  find  fault.     Then 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  began  to 
urge  that  that  Society  had  a  wide  enough 
charter  to  take  in  all  branches  of  learn- 
ing, and  now  a  counter  petition  has  been 
sent  in  to  the  Government  asking  delay 
until  this  matter  can  be  investigated.    To 
this  last  petition  are  signed  such  notable 
names  as  those  of  Preece,  Lockyer,  Gif- 
fen,  Geikie,  Crooke,  Dicey,  Canon  Doyle, 
Benjamin      Kidd,      Lodge,      Lankester, 
Poole,  Dawkins,  Canon  Tristram,  W.  A. 
Wright.  Ramsay  and  Bastian.     We  may 
fairly  suspect  that  the  desire  for  alpha- 
betical titles  of  dignity  enters  into  this 
sharp  controversy.  It  does  not  seem  quite 
desirable  to  accentuate  further  the  an- 
tagonism   between    scientific   and    philo- 
sophic   studies  by  setting    up    rival    so- 
cieties, now  that  the  rigid  scientific  meth- 
od h  required  in  all  studieg. 


The  amount  of  Peter's  Pence  which  it 
is  expected  will  go  to  the  Pope  this  year 
from  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  is 
about  $100,000.  The  total  amount  from 
all  the  world  last  year  was  $450,000,  and 
this  country  alone  ought  to  be  able  to 
equal  it  this  year.  The  thefts  from  the 
Pope's  chest  need  to  be  made  good.  In 
this  city  there  are  about  a  million  Catho- 
lics, and  they  have  much  wealth  and 
their  churches  and  schools  are  now  most- 
ly built.  The  Peter's  Pence  goes  to  the 
expense  of  the  Papal  court  and  for  mis- 
sions abroad.  Protestants  give  more 
than  ten  times  as  much  as  Catholics  for 
foreign  missions,  but  their  missions  and 
schools  are  much  more  expensive.  But 
modern  Catholic  missions  began  on  a 
large  scale  two  centuries  before  Protest- 
ant missions,  and  the  fruit  is  seen  in 
their  larger  native  communities  in  South- 
ern India  and  China.  It  is  just  reported 
that  China  will  give  mandarin  buttons  to 
a  few  Catholic  prelates,  while  the  Prot- 
estant missionaries  will  more  wisely  re- 
fuse to  accept  these  honors. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  prog- 
ress which  Christianity  is  making  in  the 
Northwestern  Provinces  of  India,  where 
missions  have  been  fairly  at  work  only 
about  thirty  years.  Out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  47,500,000,  of  which  one-sixth 
are  Mohammedans,  the  Christians  of  all 
races  and  sects,  Hindu  and  English, 
count  102,469,  of  whom  88,841  are  na- 
tives. The  Methodists  count  51,574,  the 
Anglican  Church  28,128,  the  Roman 
Catholic  10,727,  and  the  Presbyterians 
5,092.  The  native  Christians  have  in- 
creased 194  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  but 
the  Aryas,  or  Reformed  Hindu,  196  per 
cent.,  and  now  number  65,282.  Their 
growth  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Christian  thought. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  at  last  a  vigor- 
ous fight  is  to  be  made  against  the  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  bill.  At  least  we  may 
hope  that  its  unjust  provisions,  reaching 
lieyond  the  treaty  limit,  may  be  removed. 
We  have  been  able  to  discover  no  reason 
for  excluding  Chinese;  but  at  any  rate 
the  present  law  should  not  be  extended 
beyond  December  7th,  1904,  when  the 
present  treaty  with  China  expires,  unless 
the  trcatv  itself  is  extended. 


INSURANCE 


At  the  Outset 

A  REQUEST  has  come  that  we  define 
the  forms  of  Hfe  insurance  policies  best 
suited  to  young  men — or,  if  we  correctly 
understand  the  request,  the  forms  best 
suited  to  different  classes  of  young  men. 
This  can  be  done  only  in  a  very  limited 
way,  for  there  is  no  policy  best  applicable 
to  this  or  that  specific  occupation,  but  all 
policies  are  for  "  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men."  Who  should  insure?  Every- 
body that  is  insurable.  When  to  insure  ? 
Now.  The  middle-aged  man  should  not 
wait  to  be  older  and  in  better  circum- 
stances; the  young  man  should  not  wait 
to  be  settled  in  life,  but  should  begin 
early  (that  is,  now)  with  some  amount 
and  form  of  policy,  counting  such  action 
a  proper  part  of  beginning  to  be  "  set- 
tled." Take  note,  first,  that  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  this  we  do  not  have  to 
consider.  Fifty  years  ago,  or  even  thirty, 
the  expediency  of  life  insurance  (an  ex- 
pediency so  high  that  it  rises  to  a  duty) 
might  have  admissibly  been  put  in  ques- 
tion without  thereby  condemning  the 
ciuestioner,  but  that  has  passed.  The 
subject  has  now  got  beyond  discussion. 
All  that  remains  now  concerns  detail, 
not  the  question  of  doing  or  not  doing. 
He  who  professes  doubt  about  that  main 
question  should  (if  he  is  not  insincere) 
go  off  to  one  side  with  himself  and  clear 
up  his  reasoning  powers. 

There  are  a  few  general  observations 
to  be  made,  however,  the  first  of  which 
is  that  no  man,  young  or  old,  should  let 
himself  be  persuaded  into  applying  for 
larger  or  more  costly  insurance  than  he 
can  reasonably  expect  to  be  able  to  carry. 
The  unhappy  feature  of  the  present 
money  mode  of  compensating  the  agent 
is  that  it  makes  him  interested,  pecun- 
iarily speaking,  in  having  the  first  pre- 
mium the  largest  possible  and  leaves  him 
almost  no  pecuniary  concern  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  policy.  To  that  extent 
his  interest  is  not  one  with  the  interest 
of  the  applicant ;  he  may  not  be  swayed 
by  his  own  interest,  but  it  is  prudent  to 
remember  that  he  is  more  concerned  to 
get  a  man  in  than  to  keep  him  in — there- 
fore the  man  should  be  more  careful 
for  himself  in  this  particular. 

Generally  speaking,  the  premium  rate 
increases  with  the  age  at  which  the  policy 


is  taken  out,  but  there  are  many  varia- 
tions in  rate  according  to  form.  The 
"  plain  life  "  form,  with  premiums  pay- 
able continuously,  has  for  obvious  rea- 
sons the  lowest  rate.  If  the  number  of 
premiums  is  fixed,  the  rate  rises  propor- 
tionately. If  the  policy  itself  is  payable 
before  death,  the  rate  also  rises  for  that 
reason.  These  distinctions  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  with  more  particular- 
ity, but  the  general  line  of  separation  is 
that  as  the  "  self-insurance  "  (which  may 
be  defined  as  the  risk  the  party  takes  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  plain  risk  of  dying) 
increases  the  outlay  increases.  For  ex- 
ample, a  lo-year  endowment  contains 
two  elements  and  its  "  self-insurance  "  is 
large ;  there  is  the  chance  of  death  within 
lo  years  to  be  paid  for,  and  also  $i,ooo 
to  be  provided  during  the  lo-year  term. 
It  is  impracticable  to  name  any  one 
policy  that  is  best  for  all  men,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. Limited  premiums  are  de- 
sirable; endowments  are  exceedingly  so. 
We  can  lay  down  only  a  single  rule  of 
universal  application :  do  some  figuring 
and  comparisons  for  yourself.  Rate  cir- 
culars are  free  for  the  asking;  interest 
tables  can  be  easily  used,  and  simple 
arithmetric  ought  to  be  within  the  capac- 
ity of  everybody.  If  applicants,  how- 
ever hard  to  get  hold  of,  were  less 
"  easy "  afterward  in  dependence  upon 
the  agent  and  in  readiness  to  accept  un- 
questioningly  everything  he  says,  they 
would  better  guard  their  own  interests 
and  would  also  make  agents  feel  more 
responsible. 

It  is  announced  that  the  seven-weeks' 
contest  in  the  New  York  Life  in  es- 
pecial honor  of  Second  Vice-President 
Perkins  closed  with  the  month  of  March, 
and  that  the  applications  sent  in  are  fully 
$60,000,000;  also  that  the  $56,000,000 
previously  written  as  a  testimonial  to 
President  McCall  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  comment  that  if  this  rate  is 
kept  up  the  anticipated  three  hundred 
millions  of  new  business  in  1902  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  realized  is  an  exceedingly 
careful  and  moderate  statement,  for  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen  mil- 
lions in  thirteen  weeks  there  should  be 
four  hundred  and  sixty-four  millions  in 
fifty-two  weeks.  This  is  certainly  a  tes- 
timonial to  "  pushing  things." 
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United  States  Trust  Company 

LvMAN  J.  Gage,  ex-Secret?ry  of  the 
Treasury,  was  last  week  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany in  place  of  John  A.  Stewart,  re- 
signed. Mr.  Gage  was  born  in  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  and  at  the  age 
of  eleven  went  to  Rome.  He  moved  to 
Chicago  in  1855,  when  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  in  1858  went  into  the  banking- 
business.  In  1868  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
as  Cashier  and  was  made  Vice-President 
in  1882  and  President  in  1891,  but  from 
the  time  he  first  entered  the  bank  he  was 
virtually  its  manager.  In  1897  Mr. 
Gage  moved  to  Washington  to  enter  the 
Cabinet  of  President  McKinley.  There 
is  no  more  honorable  position  in  the 
banking  world  than  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  Trust  Company,  and 
Mr.  Gage's  friends,  who  include  prom- 
inent bankers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
are  pleased  to  have  him  accept  that  posi- 
tion. D.  Willis  James,  of  Phelps,  Dodge 
&  Co.,  continues  as  Vice-President; 
James  S.  Clark,  who  entered  the  service 
of  the  company  as  Assistant  Secretary  in 
1864,  and  who  for  twenty  years  has  been 
Secretary  and  Vice-President,  continues 
as  second  Vice-President ;  Henry  L. 
Thornell,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  company  for  thirty  years,  is  the  Sec- 
retary, as  he  has  been  since  1882,  and 
Louis  G.  Hampton,  who  entered  the  com- 
pany's service  in  1863,  continues  as  As- 
istant     Secretary.     The     Trustees     are : 

Samuel  Sloan,  D.  Willis  James,  John 
A.  Stewart,  John  Harsen  Rhoades,  An- 
son Phelps  Stokes,  John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper,  W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith,  Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr,  William  H  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane,  Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman,  George  F.  Victor,  James 
Stillman,  John  Claflin,  John  J.  Phelps, 
John  S.  Kennedy,  D.  O.  Mills,  Lewis 
Cass  Ledyard  and  Marshal  Field. 

In  1853,  when  the  company  was  or- 
ganized, the  capital  was  $1,000,000,  which 
was  afterward  increased  to  $2,000,000. 
The  capital  and  surplus  amounted  in  1888 
to  $7,000,000,  and  have  increased  from 
year  to  year  until  to-day  the  capital, 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  are  about 
$13,500,000.  The  deposits,  which  fif- 
teen years  ago  were  about  $31,000,000, 
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are  now  over  $72,000,000,  and  the  total 
resources  over  $86,000,000. 

Gallatin  National  Bank 

Samuel  Woolverton,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Gallatin  National  Bank,  was 
born  near  Stockton,  N.  J.,  in  1864,  and 
came  to  New  York  in  1882.  In  1888 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Fifth  Av- 
enue Bank  as  a  messenger  and  three 
years  later  became  Assistant  Cashier.  In 
1898  he  resigned  to  become  Cashier  of 
the  Gallatin  National  Bank.  Mr.  Wool- 
verton's  promotion  to  the  Presidency  is 
deserved ;  he  has  the  character  and  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  make  a  good 
President.  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  who 
is  also  Vice-President  of  the  Astor  Na- 
tional Bank,  continues  as  Vice-President. 
The  Cashier  is  George  E.  Lewis.  In 
1879  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  in  this  city  and 
became  Assistant  Cashier  of  the  Gallatin 
in  December  last.  The  Gallatin  Bank, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1829  with  a 
capital  of  $750,000,  was  until  1865  called 
simply  the  National  Bank.  The  story  is 
told  that  after  raising  a  half-million  dol- 
lars the  organizers  went  to  John  Jacob 
Astor  and  asked  him  to  take  an  addition- 
al half-million,  to  complete  the  proposed 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Astor  said  he 
would  take  $250,000  provided  he  could 
name  the  President,  which  was  agreed  to. 
Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  President  Jefiferson,was  named 
as  President  and  continued  in  office  till 
1839,  when  his  son,  James  Gallatin,  was 
elected.  In  1868  James  Gallatin  re- 
signed the  Presidency,  which  he  had  held 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  1876  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Frederick 
D.  Tappen,  who  became  Cashier  in  1858, 
succeeded  James  Gallatin  in  the  Presi- 
dency. The  capital  of  the  bank  now 
stands  at  $1,000,000,  the  surplus  and 
profits  are  $2,079,498,  the  deposits  $12,- 
920,296  and  the  total  resources  $16,984,- 
894.  j« 

Edwin  Hawley  and  Frank  H.  Davis, 
formerly  connected  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  have  formed 
a  banking  house  under  the  name  of  Haw- 
ley &  Davis,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
in  securities  on  the  New  York  Stoc]<  E>f^ 
change. 
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In  the  Field  ^^^  President  has  decided 
of  Politics  ^^  appoint,  as  the  successor 
of  Pension  Commissioner 
Evans,  Eugene  F.  Ware,  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  a  lawyer  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  author  (under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  "  Ironquill  ")  of  one  or  two 
small  volumes  of  verse,  much  of  which  is 
characterized  by  some  humor  and  a  col- 
loquial flavor.  Mr.  Ware  was  not  the 
candidate  of  the  Kansas  Senators,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  cheerfully 
by  Senator  Burton,  who  has  been  con- 
spicuously hostile  to  Commissioner 
Evans  and  his  policy.  It  is  said  that  the 
nomination  will  encounter  some  opposi- 
tion because  Mr.  Ware  is  regarded  as  an 
agnostic,  owing  chiefly  to  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  his  verses.  It  is  stated  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger  that  the  President,  on 
March  15th,  asked  Mr.  Evans  for  his 
resignation  in  order  that  he  might  con- 
trol the  situation.  Robert  J.  Wynne,  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  a  New 
York  newspaper,  has  been  appointed 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
The  expected  changes  in  the  Immigration 
Bureau  have  been  ordered.  It  appears 
that  the  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner 
at  New  York,  from  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Sweeney  is  to  be  removed,  was  taken  out 
of  the  classified  service  on  January  i8th 
by  the  President's  order.  By  resolution 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  has 
protested  against  this  action. — It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Navy  Department  to  de- 
tail as  Naval  Attache  at  Berlin,  Vienna 
and  Rome,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Templin  M.  Potts,  who  may  be  remem- 
bered as  the  only  witness  at  the  Schley 
Court  of  Inquiry  who  undertook  to  prove 
that  Rear-Admiral  Schley  was  a  coward 
under  fire.  His  selection  for  this  cov- 
eted    place    excites    some    comment. — 


Lieutenant-General  Schofield,  retired, 
and  Major-General  Merritt  have  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  committee  in  fa- 
vor of  the  General  Staff  bill  which  Lieu- 
tenant-General Miles  opposed.  Their 
opinion  is  that  the  office  of  Commanding 
General  of  the  Army  must  disappear  be- 
cause there  is  no  room  for  it ;  and  that 
there  should  be  a  Chief  of  Staff,  holding 
his  place  at  the  will  of  the  President  and 
subordinate  to  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Describing  the  pres- 
ent situation,  General  Schofield  remarked 
that  the  President  and  General  Miles 
were  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  that  the 
Secretary  and  General  Miles  did  not  even 
see  each  other. — After  Mr.  Henry  Wat- 
terson  in  a  public  address  had  drawn  a 
lively  picture  of  the  President  as  a 
"  bronco  buster  "  and  possibly  a  coming 
"man  on  horseback,"  the  President  in- 
vited him  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  West  Point.  He 
has  declined  the  appointment. — Mr. 
Bryan  is  persistently  and  industriously 
denouncing  ex-Senator  Hill  in  his  paper, 
covering  two  or  three  pages  of  the  latest 
issue  with  a  bitter  attack  upon  a  political 
article  contributed  by  Mr.  Hill  to  one  of 
the  Reviews  in  1897.  He  has  also  shown 
a  desire  to  take  a  hand  in  New  York  poli- 
tics by  suggesting  candidates  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  favored  by  Mr.  Hill. — Mr. 
Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  the  author  of  the 
bill  to  remove  the  tariff  duties  on  steel 
products,  has  been  re-elected  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. Republicans  in  Speaker  Hender- 
son's district  who  opposed  his  renomina- 
tion  have  withdrawn  their  candidate,  Mr. 
Cortright. — General  Wade  Hampton,  the 
leading  representative  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General  in  the  Confederate  Army,  was 
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Governor  in  1878,  and  was  Senator  at 
Washington  from  1879  to  1891,  died  at 
Columbia  on  the  nth  inst.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

^u    -D       »    f  Public    attention    has 

The  Reports  from      ,  -.,,,.  , 

^,     rj,  .,.     .  been  forcibly  directed 

the  Phihppines  ,      „,.,.•'.  , 

to  the  Philippine  prob- 
lem by  the  report  of  Major  Gardener 
(Civil  Governor  of  Tayabas)  ;  the  report 
of  Acting  Governor  Caedo,  of  Batangas ; 
the  remarkable  testimony  of  Major  Wal- 
ler as  to  the  orders  given  to  him  by  Gen- 
eral Smith,  and  the  official  evidence  of 
corruption  in  the  transport  service  at  San 
Francisco.  This  report  of  Major  Gar- 
dener (West  Point,  '73,  and  recently  in 
the  army)  is  the  one  to  which  General 
Miles  referred  in  his  letter  to  Secretary 
Root,  who  accused  him  of  seeking  in  this 
way  to  bring  it  before  the  public.  The 
Senate  committee  called  for  it,  but  only 
portions  of  it  have  been  given  out  from 
the  committee  room.  Under  date  of  De- 
cember 1 6th  Governor  Gardener  gives  a 
history  of  the  recent  campaign  in  Taya- 
bas province,  and  then  urges  that  the 
troops  be  concentrated  in  one  or  two 
garrisons,  "  if  it  is  thought  desirable  that 
the  good  sentiment  and  loyalty  that  for- 
merly existed  toward  the  United  States 
Government  among  the  people  should  be 
conserved  and  encouraged."  He  goes 
on  as  follows : 

"  Being  in  close  touch  with  the  people,  hav- 
ing visited  all  the  pueblos  one  or  more  times, 
having  lived  with  them  in  their  homes,  I 
know  that  such  a  sentiment  once  existed.  Of 
late,  by  reason  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops, 
such  as  the  extensive  burning  of  the  barrios  in 
trying  to  lay  waste  the  country  so  that  the 
insurgents  cannot  occupy  it;  the  torturing  of 
natives  by  so-called  water  cure  and  other 
methods,  in  order  to  obtain  information ;  the 
harsh  treatment  of  natives  generally,  and  the 
failure  of  inexperienced,  lately  appointed 
lieutenants  commanding  posts  to  distinguish 
between  those  who  are  friendly  and  those  un- 
friendly, and  the  treatment  of  every  native  as 
if  he  were,  whether  or  no,  an  insurrecto  at 
heart,  this  favorable  sentiment  above  referred 
to  is  being  fast  destroyed  and  a  deep  hatred 
toward  us  engendered.  If  these  things  need 
be  done,  they  had  best  be  done  by  native 
troops,  so  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  credited  therewith.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  soldiers,  and  many  officers,  refer 
to  natives  in  their  presence  as  '  niggers,'  and 
natives  are  beginning  to  understand  what  the 


word  '  nigger  '  means.  The  course  now  being 
pursued  in  this  province,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Batangas,  Laguna  and  Samar,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  sowing  the  seeds  for  a  perpetual 
revolution  against  us  hereafter,  whenever  a 
good  opportunity  offers.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  political  situation  in  this  province 
is  slowly  retrograding,  and  the  American 
sentiment  is  decreasing,  and  we  are  daily  mak- 
ing permanent  enemies." 

The  troops,  he  says,  often  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  property  of  insur- 
gents and  that  of  those  who  have  been 
loyal  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  The  na- 
tives regard  the  work  and  the  laws  of 
the  Commission  with  favor ;  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  army  is  decidedly  hostile  to 
civil  government  in  Tayabas  or  else- 
where, especially  in  Manila.  The  Fili- 
pinos, he  asserts,  appreciate  kind  and 
just  treatment,  and  only  by  such  treat- 
ment can  be  made  permanently  friendly 
and  loyal.  Being  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  people  of  Tamaulipas  (Mexico), 
and  Santa  Clara  (Cuba),  he  declares  that 
the  people  of  Tayabas  are  superior  to 
them  in  education,  intelligence,  morals 
and  civilization.  Governor  Taft's  writ- 
ten comment  was  that  Gardener  was  a 
good  Governor,  worthy  to  be  believed, 
altho  he  thought  there  had  been  some 
friction  between  him  and  the  army. 
While  stationed  near  Detroit  some  years 
ago  Major  Gardener  suggested  to  the 
late  Governor  Pingree  the  project  of  per- 
mitting the  poor  to  raise  vegetables  on 
vacant  lots  in  that  city.  The  report  of 
Acting  Governor  Caedo  (December  i8th) 
says  that  the  population  of  Batangas 
province  has  been  reduced  by  disease  and 
poverty  from  300,000  to  200,000;  that 
agriculture  is  entirely  prostrated,  and 
that  he  foresees  the  coming  of  famine 
with  all  its  horrible  consequences  in  the 
present  year.  This  officer,  however, 
looks  to  General  Bell  and  our  army  for 
the  restoration  of  peace,  and  denounces 
the  insurgents,  who  were  encouraged  by 
the  revolutionary  committee  at  Hong 
Kong  to  remain  in  arms. 


Waller's  Testimony  and 
the  Transports 


The    remarkable 


testimony,  of  Ma- 
jor Littleton  W. 
T.  Waller,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  was 
given  during  his  trial  by  court  martial  at 
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Manila,    for   executing    natives    without 
trial  at  or  about  the  end  of  his  perilous 
journey    across    the    Island    of    Samar. 
General    Smith,    commander    in    Samar, 
had  testified  that  he  had  not  given  Wal- 
ler power  of  life  and   death,  and  that, 
when  he  told  him  not  to  burden  himself 
with  prisoners,  he  meant  that  he  should 
release  prisoners  whose  offenses  had  not 
been  of  a  serious  character.     In  rebuttal 
Waller   testified,   on  the  8th   inst.,   that 
General    Smith    had    instructed    him    to 
"  kill  and.  burn,"  adding  that  the  more  he 
killed  and  burned  the  better  he  (Smith) 
would  be  pleased ;  that  he  had  also  said 
that  it  was  no  time  to  take  prisoners,  and 
that  he  was  to  make  Samar  "  a  howling 
wilderness."     Waller  said  that  he  asked 
General   Smith   to  state  the   age  which 
should  be  the  limit  for  killing,  and  that 
General  Smith  replied :  "  Everything  over 
ten    years."       Whereupon     Waller    re- 
marked to  Captain  David  D.  Porter  that 
"  we  are  not  going  to  make  war  that  way 
on  women,  old  men  and  children."  Cap- 
tain Porter,  Captain  Hiram  Bearss  and 
Lieutenant  Frank  Halford  corroborated 
Major   Waller's   testimony,    saying  that 
they  overheard  these  instructions   from 
General    Smith.      Waller    defended    his 
summary  execution  of  the  Filipino  guides 
by  saying  that  they  had  been  treacher- 
ous and  had  tried  to  cause  the  deaths  of 
his  men.     "  I  shot  them,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  believe  I  did  right."     He  had  seen  the 
British  take  the  same  course  in  Egypt, 
and  he  himself  and  other  commanders 
had  thus  summarily  executed  Boxers  or 
other  treacherous  natives  in  China.    The 
court  took  his  view  of  the  case  and  ac- 
quitted him  by  a  vote  of  11  to  2.     It  ap- 
pears that  in  one  of  General  Smith's  re- 
cent orders,  a  matter  of  record,  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  policy  "  to  wage  war  in 
the  sharpest  and  most  decisive  manner 
possible,"    adding    that    "  every    native 
must  be    regarded    and    treated    as    an 
enemy  until  he  has  conclusively   shown 
that  he  is  a  friend."     On  February  226 
he  issued  an  order  saying  active  opposi- 
tion in  Samar  had  "  crumbled  away.  We 
must  in  future,"  he  continued,  "  compel 
them   [the  natives]   to  respect  our  gen- 
erosity of  heart  for  the  vanquished  foe, 
and  our  purity  of  purpose  in  waging  war 
upon  their  misguided  leaders." — Papers 
sent  to  Congress  from  the  War  Depart- 


ment in  response  to  a  resolution  disclose 
great  looseness,  if  not  much  corruption, 
in  the  transport  service  at  San  Francisco. 
As  a  result  of  the  discoveries  Major  Os- 
car F.  Long,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  service,  was  transferred,  and  Cap- 
tain John  Barneson,  Marine  Superintend- 
ent, was  forced  to  resign.  The  report  of 
General  Young  shows  that  great  sums 
were  expended  for  repairs  and  furnish- 
ings without  competitive  bidding  and  un- 
der no  safeguards.  The  repairs  on  one 
transport  have  cost  $580,000,  altho  only 
$400,000  was  paid  for  the  vessel  itself. 
For  refitting  another  $500,000  was  ex- 
pended. The  prices  paid  were  largely  in 
excess  of  market  rates,  sometimes  as 
much  as  100  per  cent.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  reorganize  the  entire  adminis- 
trative and  clerical  force. 

TV,  \KT  1  f  The  Chinese  Exclusion  bill 
The  Work  of  1    •        1        tt 

Congress  ^^^  passed  m  the  House, 
last  week,  after  the  accept- 
ance of  amendments  which  made  it  satis- 
factory to  those  who  had  demanded  a  law 
of  extreme  severity.  Four  of  these 
amendments  are  in  substance  as  follows: 
Requiring  all  Chinese  in  our  insular  pos- 
sessions to  file  photographs  and  certifi- 
cates of  registration  with  the  Treasury 
Department  within  twelve  months ;  pro- 
viding that  the  excepted  teachers  must 
have  been  engaged  for  two  years  in 
teaching  the  higher  branches ;  requiring 
the  admitted  students  to  leave  the  coun- 
try immediately  after  the  completion  of 
their  courses  of  study ;  and  defining  Chi- 
nese to  be  all  who  are  Chinese  by  either 
birth  or  descent,  those  of  full  as  well 
as  those  of  mixed  blood.  Another, 
passed  by  a  vote  of  100  to  74,  forbids  the 
employment  of  Chinese  of  the  excluded 
classes  upon  any  vessel  having  an  Amer- 
ican register,  except  when  the  ship  is  in 
distress  and  at  a  port  where  other  seamen 
cannot  be  obtained.  In  such  a  case  the 
Chinese  must  be  discharged  immediate- 
ly after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  where 
other  sailors  can  be  hired.  Mr.  Cannon 
said  that  this  was  equivalent  to  saying 
to  American  workmen :  "  You  shall  not 
build  another  ship  for  the  Pacific  trade ;  " 
and  Mr.  Hitt  declared  that  it  would  com- 
pel American  ships  on  the  Pacific  to  take 
shelter  under  the  British  flag.     In  the  de- 
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bate  upon  the  same  bill  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Cullom  argued  earnestly  against  the  se- 
vere provisions  of  it  because  of  their 
probable  effect  upon  that  trade  for  which 
the  door  had  been  opened  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  Mr. 
Hoar  opposed  the  bill  with  much  vigor, 
saying  that  it  was  legislation  against  race, 
and  not  against  degradation.  He  con- 
tinued : 

"  That  is  a  stab  at  the  essential  principle 
upon  which  this  Republic  is  founded.  I  will 
not  mark  the  close  of  my  life  by  joining  in 
such  an  act.  We  have  been  going  on  with 
this  sort  of  legislation,  step  by  step.  We 
could  not  wash  out  this  spot  with  water,  and 
so  we  took  vinegar.  We  could  not  wash  it 
out  with  vinegar,  and  so  we  tried  a  solution  of 
cayenne  pepper.  And  now  comes  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  us  with  a  proposition  of  vitriol,  which 
they  hope  will  work.  I  will  not  vote  for  this 
bill.  I  will  not  bow  the  knee  to  this  Baal.  I 
will  not  worship  this  god  whom  you  have  set 
up." 

The  Pacific  Coast  Senators  attacked  Min- 
ister Wu  for  having  sent  to  the  State  De- 
partment a  protest  against  the  bill. — The 
bill  repealing  $73,000,000  of  war  taxes, 
as  passed  and  sent  to  the  President,  re- 
moves the  tax  on  bucket  shops,  which  the 
Senate  sought  to  retain. — The  Senate 
committee  having  decided  to  report,  but 
adversely,  the  House  resolution  for  the 
election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote,  Mr. 
Depew  offered  an  amendment  aimed  at 
the  States  in  which  negroes  are  disfran- 
chised, and  providing  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  citizens  entitled  to  vote  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  shall  be  uni- 
form in  all  the  States.  It  also  empowers 
Congress  to  enforce  this  rule,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  registration  and  the  conduct  of 
elections.  He  was  not  in  favor,  he  said, 
of  reducing  Southern  representation  in 
the  House,  or  of  Force  bill  legislation ; 
but  the  proposed  Constitutional  amend- 
ment should  be  accompanied  by  provi- 
sions to  secure  a  full  and  honest  vote ; 
55,000  votes  in  Mississippi  ought  not  to 
count  as  much  as  1,500,000  in  New  York. 
This  led  to  an  acrimonious  debate,  in 
which  Mr.  Depew  attacked  the  suffrage 
and  election  laws  of  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky,  while  Mr.  Money 
and  Mr.  P>lackburn  replied  sharply,  as- 
serting that  the  New  York  Legislature 
was  governed  by  trusts  and  corporations, 
which  elected  the  Senators,  and  saying  that 


they  would  not  accept  instruction  in  law 
from  Mr.  Depew,  a  "  distinguished  and 
conspicuous  corporation  and  railroad  at- 
torney."— Democrats  whose  regard  for 
the  Boers  led  them  to  demand  an  investi- 
gation concerning  the  British  camps  al- 
leged to  exist  at  places  where  horses  and 
mules  are  assembled  for  shipment  to 
South  Africa,  are  now  receiving  com- 
plaints and  protests  from  farmers  who 
have  been  selling  animals  to  the  British 
agents  at  Lathrop,  Mo.,  where  $7,000,- 
000  has  been  paid  to  them  in  the  last  year. 
— It  has  been  discovered  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  Subsidy  bill,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hanna,  and  accepted  without  de- 
bate, exempts  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Anti-Trust  law  combinations  resultmg 
from  the  acquisition  of  steamship  lines 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  by  American 
citizens  or  corporations. 

•r    -a-  T>  1  »•  Four    days    of    debate 

Tariff  Relations        .        ,       ^^-'  ,  , 

.^,    _  .  m  the  House  last  week 

with  Cuba  4.1        r-    1  -n      • 

upon  the  Cuban  Reci- 
procity bill  left  the  fate  of  the  ineasure 
in  doubt,  altho  a  large  majority  in  favor 
of  the  reduction  of  duties  was  disclosed. 
There  was  seen  to  be  some  danger  that 
when  the  time  for  voting  should  arrive 
the  Republican  part  of  this  majority 
would  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  addition 
of  amendments  providing  for  general 
tariff  revision.  It  was  known  that  if  the 
bill  so  amended  could  not  be  defeated  in 
the  House,  the  Senate  would  not  accept 
it.  The  first  test  vote,  upon  the  question 
of  taking  up  the  bill  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  was  177  to  80,  but  there  were  61 
Democrats  in  the  affirmative  and  39  Re- 
publicans in  the  negative ;  so  that  the  Re- 
publicans had  no  majority  of  their  own. 
The  arguments  for  and  against  the  bill 
were  those  with  which  the  public  is  fa- 
miliar. Mr.  Payne  and  others  in  the 
affirmative,  while  not  entirely  overlook- 
ing the  moral  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  asserted  that  the  reduction  would 
injure  no  domestic  industry,  but  would 
increase  our  exports,  and  that  it  would 
not  enrich  the  so-called  Sugar  Trust.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  "  insurgent  "  Repub- 
licans, led  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  of  Michi- 
gan, denounced  the  reduction  as  a  viola- 
tion of  a  solemn  pledge  given  by  the 
Republican  party  to  the  farmers,  and  de- 
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dared  that  the  Trust  would  be  the  only 
beneficiary  of  it.  They  also  predicted 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  start 
an  irresistible  movement  for  tarifif  re- 
vision. Mr.  McClellan  (Democrat) 
spoke  forcibly  for  the  reduction,  urging 
that  it  should  be  increased  to  50  per  cent. 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  addressed  the 
beet  sugar  Republicans  with  much  fervor, 
censuring  them  for  opposing  the  policy 
of  their  party,  and  saying  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  would  still  leave  the 
sugar  duty  higher  than  the  late  Mr. 
Dingley  had  intended  it  should  be.  The 
latter,  he  added,  had  consented  to  the 
present  duty  only  with  the  understand- 
mg  that  it  would  be  reduced  by  reciproc- 
ity treaties.  Mr.  Grosvenor  admitted 
that  irresistible  demands  for  a  general 
revision  of  the  tariff  would  be  made  in 
the  near  future ;  but  this  was  not  the  time 
for  such  revision,  and  he  warned  the  in- 
surgents not  to  brins'  on  a  general  agita- 
tion of  the  tariff  question  by  assisting 
the  Democrats  in  overturning  the  rulings 
of  the  Speaker.  Thus  he  referred  to  the 
danger  that  had  been  foreseen.  The 
Speaker  will  exclude  general  tariff  re- 
vision amendments  by  his  rulings. 
These  can  be  set  aside  if  the  insurgent 
Republicans  join  the  Democrats  in  vot- 
ing against  him.  At  last  accounts  it  was 
expected  that  a  majority  of  them  would 
decline  to  take  such  action,  so  far  as  gen- 
eral tariff  amendments  are  concerned, 
but  might  stand  with  the  Democrats  for 
the  repeal  of  the  sugar  refiners'  protect- 
ive differential.  The  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  passed  resolutions 
in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  not  less  than 
50  per  cent.  Capitalists  connected  with 
the  Sugar  Trust  have  been  buying  some 
of  the  largest  beet  sugar  factories  in 
Michigan  and  Utah. 


Hartford's  New    The  ejection  of  Ignatius 
j^^  A.  Sullivan  to  be  Mayor 

of  Hartford  was  due  to 
the  earnest  efforts  of  organized  labor,  as- 
sisted by  some  disaffection  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  which  had  declined  to  nom- 
inate the  outgoing  Mayor  for  another 
term.  Mr.  Sullivan,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, thirty-five  years  old,  is  a  paper- 
maker  by  trade,  but  for  some  years  past 
has  been  a  clerk  in  a  clothing  store.     He 


organized  a  clerks'  union  in  Hartford, 
became  president  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union,  and  is  now  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  Connecticut.  His 
majority  over  his  Republican  opponent 
was  nearly  600  in  a  total  vote  of  about 
12,800.  The  outgoing  Republican  May- 
or was  elected  by  a  majority  of  3,000. 
Mr.  Sullivan's  candidacy  was  promoted 
by  a  new  organization,  called  the  Eco- 
nomic League,  which  obtained  control  of 
the  Democratic  convention.  This  League, 
which  is  to  be  established  in  other  cities 
of  the  State,  had  a  platform  calling  for 
free  text  books  in  the  public  schools,  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  the  gas  supply,  an 
eight-hour  day  for  employees  of  the  city, 
and  the  cleaning  of  the  streets  and  col- 
lection of  garbage  by  the  city  directly  in- 
stead of  by  contract.  The  League  as- 
serted that  the  city  government  was  sub- 
ject to  ring  or  corporation  influence. 
Prominent  members  of  it  are  saying  that 
it  will  be  strong  enough  in  September  to 
exert  a  controlling  influence  in  the  State 
campaign,  and  that  it  will  work  for  that 
representation  according  to  population 
which  the  Constitutional  Convention  op- 
poses. Mayor  Sullivan's  modest  and 
conservative  public  utterances  have  made 
a  good  impression.  He  asks  for  the 
counsel  and  aid  of  financiers  and  business 
men,  says  that  he  wants  to  increase  the 
business  of  the  city  and  encourage  capi- 
tal, and  urges  capitalists  to  ascertain  the 
real  aims  of  those  who  elected  him. 


_.     _  The     representatives   of    the 

^j^  Orange   Free   State  and   the 

Transvaal  Governments  are 
holding  conferences  at  Klerksdorp,  and 
on  April  9th  they  were  joined  by  Mr. 
Steyn  and  Generals  De  Wet  and  De- 
larey.  Repeated  questions  in  Parlia- 
ment have  failed  to  elicit  anv  decisive 
information  in  regard  to  what  has  passed 
between  these  delegates  and  the  English 
Government.  On  Monday,  in  reply  to 
a  question  put  by  the  Liberal  leader.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Banncrman,  Mr.  Bal- 
four said  it  was  impossible  then  to  say 
more  than  that  a  message  had  been  re- 
ceived Saturday  from  the  Boer  leaders, 
through  Lord  Kitchener,  and  that  an  an- 
swer had  been  sent.  Further  communica- 
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tion  was  expected.  An  Edinburgh  paper, 
however,  whose  editor  is  supposed  to  be 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Kruger,  declares  the 
Boers  are  prepared  to  accept  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"  They  will  not  make  absolute  independence 
a  cardinal  feature  if  they  can  come  to  a  satis- 
factory agreement  as  to  future  internal  govern- 
ment. 

"  The  banishment  and  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty proclamation  must  be  canceled,  and  con- 
fiscated property  must  be  restored  to  its  own- 
ers, with  remuneration  for  private  stock  and 
property  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  British. 

"  Full  recognition  of  State  debts  contracted 
before  and  after  hostilities  and  up  to  the  date 
of  the  annexation  proclamation  issued  by  Lord 
Roberts. 

"  The  language  question  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

"  Amnesty  for  the  Cape  rebels. 

"  The  release  of  all  political  prisoners. 

"  A  date  to  be  fixed  when  all  prisoners  of 
war  will  be  returned  to  South  Africa. 

"  The  offices  of  one  or  two  friendly  Powers 
to  be  accepted  to  superintend  the  carrying  out 
of  the  terms  of  peace." 

Meanwhile  Lord  Kitchener  reports  that 
severe  fighting  has  been  going  on,  and 
that  200  Boers,  including  Commandant 
Potgieter,  have  been  killed,  wounded  or 
captured. — Mr.  Chamberlain  has  caused 
considerable  uneasiness  among  those  who 
have  interests  in  South  Africa  by  stating 
that  the  Government  had  not  yet  decided 
whether  Pretoria  or  Johannesburg  was  to 
be  the  administrative  capital  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  existence  of  the  old  Gov- 
ernment buildings  in  Pretoria  is  urged 
in  favor  of  that  city ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  situation  is  low  and  unhealthy, 
whereas  Johannesburg  is  on  the  high  wa- 
tershed or  Rand  of  the  Transvaal,  and  is, 
moreover,  the  great  commercial  center  of 
the  country. 


^.     „  ,  .         To  understand   the   recent 
The  Belgian         ■    .     ■     t)   1    •         -^  • 

p.  riots  in  Belgium  it  is  neces- 

sary to  remember  the  con- 
dition of  suffrage  in  that  country.  In 
1893  a  large  party  led  by  the  Socialists 
forced  the  Government  to  grant  what 
was  nominally  universal  suffrage,  the 
minimum  age  being  fixed  at  twenty-five 
years.  The  new  law,  however,  gave  to 
certain  classes  supplementary  votes ;  thus 
two  additional  votes  were  given  to  mar- 


ried men  having  children,  one  was  given 
to  those  who  owned  a  certain  amount 
of  property,  and  two  again  were  given 
to  graduates  of  various  institutions. 
The  Socialists  have  been  fighting  bitterly 
ever  since  against  these  provisions  and 
the  struggle  has  been  made  more  im- 
placable by  the  widespread  hostility  to- 
ward the  "  Clericals."  A  bill  to  do  away 
with  the  supplementary  votes  is  before 
the  Belgian  Parliament  and  the  feeling 
on  the  matter  runs  very  high.  The  first 
act  resembling  overt  violence  was  on 
April  9th,  when  King  Leopold  was  al- 
most mobbed  at  the  railway  station  by 
a  crowd  of  Socialists.  The  meeting  was 
accidental,  altho  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  declares  that  a  plot  exist- 
ed to  take  the  life  of  the  King  at  this 
time.  The  Socialists  had  collected  at  the 
railway  station  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
m.embers  of  a  delegation  from  Spain  who 
had  come  to  Belgium  to  participate  in 
the  demonstrations.  The  Spaniards  were 
informed  by  the  police  that  they  must 
leave  Brussels,  and  they  chanced  to  be  at 
the  station  escorted  by  Belgian  friends 
when  the  King  arrived  from  Biarritz.  On 
seeing  him  the  crowd  raised  the  shout, 
"  Long  live  the  Republic !  Long  live  uni- 
versal suffrage !  "  Red  flags  were  raised 
and  the  King  was  disagreeably  jostled. 
Later  in  the  day  1,000  Socialists  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Maison  du  Peiiple  and 
afterward  marched  through  the  streets 
smashing  windows,  firing  revolvers  and 
creating  disorder  generally.  The  next 
day  the  rioting  continued  and  was  only 
controlled  by  repeated  charges  of  the  po- 
lice and  mounted  gendarmes  with  drawn 
sabers.  The  most  prominent  persons  in 
the  riots  belonged  to  the  so-called  Society 
of  Young  Socialist  Guards,  of  whom  M. 
Volkaert  is  the  president.  A  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest.  The  disturb- 
ances were  continued  even  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  when  the  Premier,  Count 
de  Naeyer,  alluded  to  the  recent  events 
in  violent  language  and  declared  that  the 
aim  of  the  Socialists  went  beyond  the 
mere  passing  of  the  revision  bill  to  "  the 
dethronement  of  power  and  the  triumph 
of  revolution."  He  was  interrupted  by 
the  deputies  of  the  opposition,  who  became 
so  outrageous  that  ushers  had  to  be  sum- 
moned to  preserve  order.  On  Saturday, 
April  1 2th,  the  rioting  in  the  streets  be- 
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came  more  violent  than  ever  and  for  the 
first  time  the  gendarmes  fired  into  the 
mob  with  loaded  rifles.  Before  this  they 
had  used  only  their  swords  and  revolvers, 
the  latter  being  loaded  for  the  most  part 
with  blank  cartridges.  On  Saturday  they 
used  their  Mauser  carbines,  loaded  with 
what  are  called  "  strike  cartridges," 
which  contain  balls  but  minor  charges 
of  powder.  The  conflict  occurred  in  the 
narrow  street  about  the  Maison  du 
Peuple,  where  the  crowd  had  collected, 
and  when  the  rioters  scattered  several 
bodies  were  left  lying  on  the  ground.  A 
general  strike  is  ordered  for  this  week 
and  the  prospects  are  that  an  immense 
number  of  men  will  go  out  of  work  in 
order  to  help  the  Socialists  in  forcing  the 
revision  measure  through  Parliament. 
According  to  M.  Van  der  Welde  the 
Socialists  are  determined  to  fight  until 
the  measure  is  carried  through.  Under 
the  present  electoral  scheme  he  says  that 
the  workingmen  have  only  500,000  votes 
out  of  2,000,000,  whereas  under  the  one- 
man-vote  system  they  would  have  400,- 
000  votes  out  of  1,200,000. 


The  oaoal  Sec- 
"  Christian  Democracy "         ,  r    c^j^   ^ 

jn  itai  retary    of    State, 

Cardinal  Ram- 
pollo,  has  recently  sent  two  circular  let- 
ters of  instruction  to  the  bishops  of 
Italy  that  are  intended  to  quiet,  if  possi- 
ble, the  remarkable  agitation  of  the 
"Christian  Democrats  "within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Catholic  Church,  especially 
in  Italy.  The  expression,  "  Christian 
Democracy,"  as  a  later  substitute  for 
"  Christian  Socialism,"  has  in  the  last  two 
years  or  more  come  to  be  the  officially 
recognized  name  for  that  section  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  has  been  engaged 
vigorously  in  socialistic  propaganda  in 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  but  has  de- 
veloped some  tendencies  that  are  not  at 
all  pleasing  to  those  in  highest  authority. 
Under  the  encouragement  of  Leo  XIII 
himself,  whose  encyclical  of  the  15th  of 
May,  1891,  entitled  "  Rcrum  Novarum," 
on  the  labor  question  gave  to  the  thought 
and  activity  of  the  faithful  the  impetus  in 
this  direction,  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
has  developed  a  phenomenal  and  interna- 
tional activity  in  all  phases  and  forms  of 
the  social  problem,  and  aims  to  bring  this 


leading  sphere  of  modern  activity  entire- 
ly under  the  control  of  the  Church.  In 
Italy  the  activity  in  this  direction  has 
called  forth  two  distinctively  antagonis- 
tic tendencies  within  the  Church  itself, 
one  the  conservative,  which  in  every  re- 
spect follows  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Vatican,  and  a  younger  and  more  radical 
wing,  which  demands  concessions  also 
from  the  Church  authorities.  These  two 
movements  have  come  into  collision  re- 
peatedly in  recent  months,  and  the  latter, 
the  "  Christian  Democracy,"  has  not  been 
at  all  times  willing  to  yield  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  authorities  that  they  should 
confine  their  agitations  within  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  Church.  Es- 
pecially have  they  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  traditional  non  expedit  policy,  which, 
since  the  days  of  Pio  Nono,  does  not  per- 
mit the  faithful  to  take  part  in  the  Par- 
liamentary elections,  but  commands  them 
by  their  absence  to  protest  against  the 
status  quo  in  the  holy  city.  The  "  Chris- 
tian Democrats,"  led  by  a  masterly  agi- 
tator. Abbe  Romolo  Murri,  aim  to  es- 
tablish a  distinctively  Catholic  party  in 
the  Parliament  after  the  model  of  the 
"  Center  "  in  the  houses  of  the  German 
Empire  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia ; 
and  they  are  willing  to  disregard  the 
question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  as  not  of  such  importance  for  his 
spiritual  functions  as  the  Vatican  has 
claimed  since  1870.  The  clerical  papers 
of  Italy  have  been  engaged  in  a  bitter 
controversy  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  these  agitations.  Just  at  present  ad- 
ditional zest  has  been  given  to  the  debate 
by  the  action  of  those  Catholic  bishops 
who  sent  a  protest  to  the  Parliament 
against  the  proposed  divorce  law,  by 
which  action  it  is  claimed  the  non  expedit 
question  has  been  practically  done  away 
with.  The  social  activity  of  the  Conserv- 
ative Party  has  been  thoroughly  or- 
ganized as  the  Opera  del  Congressi,  but 
is  regared  as  tame  and  impracticable 
by  the  progressive  "  young  "  section  of 
the  social  reformers,  altho  Cardinal  Ram- 
pollo  has  practically  in  an  official  manner 
recognized  the  former  party.  But  the 
"  Christian  Democrats  "  are  not  without 
their  friends  also  in  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals. On  two  diflferent  occasions  with- 
in the  last  twelve  months  special  conven- 
tions were  held  to  reconcile  these  antago- 
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nistic  tendencies,  once  in  Bologna  and  once 
in  Taranta,  but  an  agreement  could  not  be 
reached.  Now  these  new  "  Instruc- 
tions "  have  been  issued,  in  which  the 
"  Christian  Democrats  "  are  directed  to 
confine  their  agitations  to  spheres  not  an- 
tagonistic to  the  spirit  and  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  to  adhere  stringently 
to  the  non  expedit  policy.  The  effect  of 
these  orders  has  been  varied.  Some  of 
the  leaders  (notably  Murri  himself)  an- 
nounce that  they  will  cease  their  agita- 
tions for  the  present,  Murri  declaring 
that  he  will  wait  "  until  the  hour  shall 
strike  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle," 
and  in  Milan  the  whole  organization  of 
the  "  Christian  Democrats "  have  de- 
clared their  submission.  The  other  or- 
gan, //  Doinani  d'ltalia,  is  not  willing  to 
be  silenced  without  a  protest,  declaring 
that  the  new  instructions  "  mix  politics 
and  religion."  The  leaders  in  Rome  had 
prepared  a  memorandum  to  be  presented 
to  Rampollo  on  the  subject,  but  he  has  re- 
fused to  receive  it.  The  official  papal 
journals  declare  that  the  matter  is  now 
adjusted,  and  the  Osservatore  Romano 
published  a  long  list  of  "  submissions," 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  lauding  the  "  m- 
alterahile  ohbcdienza  "  of  the  "  Christian 
Democratic  "  group  of  Catholics. 

The  Chinese  f"  ^^^  /o^h  of  January  ari 
University  I^penal  edict  was  issued 
stating  that  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  the  cultivation  of 
talents  are  most  urgent  duties  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  appointing  Chang-Pei-hsi 
as  Minister  of  Education  with  orders  to 
report  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  was  destroyed  during  the 
troubles  in  Peking.  The  newly-appointed 
IVIinister  of  Education  has  now  handed 
in  to  the  Dowager-Empress  his  memorial, 
which  he  divides  into  five  sections.  First, 
as  a  provisional  measure,  he  proposes  to 
establish  in  place  of  the  University  a  col- 
lege after  the  ideas  of  Japan,  which  will 
carry  students  through  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  University.  In  con- 
nection with  this  he  asks  for  Imperial  or- 
ders to  urge  forward  the  provincial 
schools,  so  that  in  three  years'  time  the 
University  may  ])e  able  to  examine  stu- 
dents both  from  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  University  itself  and  from 


the  provincial  schools,  selecting  the  best 
talent  from  both  these  sources.  He  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  securing  teachers  for 
the  various  special  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, and  he  also  advises  that  deputies  be 
sent  abroad  to  Europe,  America  and  Ja- 
pan to  examine  the  regulations  which 
prevail  in  these  countries,  to  learn  what 
books  should  be  used  and  to  inquire  what 
kind  of  buildings  should  be  built  for  lab- 
oratory courses.  In  the  second  section 
the  memorialist  speaks  of  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  class  rooms  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  wall  around  the  University,he 
says,  is  about  600  feet  from  north  to 
south  and  700  feet  from  east  to  west.  Ap- 
parently from  what  he  says  the  number 
of  rooms  in  this  large  inclosure  is  small 
and  quite  inadequate  for  university  uses. 
He  urges  the  purchase  of  more  land.  The 
third  section  is  concerned  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bureau  for  translation. 
Shanghai,  he  thinks,  should  be  the  seat  of 
this  work,  as  paper  and  labor  are  cheaper 
there  than  in  Peking,  and  as  it  is  easier 
there  to  get  the  most  recent  Japanese  and 
Occidental  text  books  in  the  various 
branches  of  science.  The  translation  of 
books  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  thir- 
ty years,  but  the  terminology  of  Western 
science  has  never  been  properly  fixed  in 
the  Chinese  translations.  He  proposes, 
therefore,  that  the  bureau  shall  establish 
a  uniform  terminology  for  the  whole  em- 
pire. In  translating  Occidental  books  it 
will  be  necessary  to  expunge  and  revise 
wherever  the  contents  of  the  book  conflict 
with  Chinese  customs  and  religious  be- 
liefs. The  Chinese  Classics  are  not  to  be 
neglected,  as  a  regular  course  in  these 
and  the  vast  literature  of  the  past  is  a 
necessary  part  of  education.  The  fourth 
section  shows  the  necessity  for  buying 
books  and  apparatus  widely.  This  is  the 
more  necessary  as  last  year  the  Univer- 
sity buildings  were  most  disgracefully  in- 
jured and  the  appurtenances  totally  de- 
stroyed. He  proposes  for  the  present  to 
send  to  Shanghai  and  Japan  and  other 
places  and  purchase  apparatus  to  the 
value  of  10,000  taels.  The  last  section 
deals  with  the  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
University,  which  he  declares  must  be 
consideralDly  enlarged.  Hitherto  the  an- 
nual expenditure  has  been  about  10,000 
taels.  According  to  the  new  plan  the  ex- 
penditure is  to  be  more  than  doubled. 


Germany,    England    and    the    United    States 


By  Poultney  Bigelow,  M.A. 


Author  of  "History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty,"  "Children  of  the  Nations,"  Etc. 


HISTORY  deals  not  only  with 
facts,  but  has  a  busy  time  of  it  in 
merely  measuring  the  force  of 
popular  hallucination,  which  at  given  mo- 
ments may  dictate  a  foreign  policy  and 
precipitate  war  between  nations. 

The  history  of  our  times  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  study  of  the  strange 
passions  that  have  been  aroused  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  apparently  without 
cause,  and  directed  against  people  who 
speak  English. 

When  the  Spanish-American  War 
broke  out  I  was  in  Spain.  On  my  way 
home  I  had  abundant  means  of  noting 
the  outburst  of  wrath  against  us  Yankees 
— not  merely  in  Roman  Catholic  and 
Latin  countries,  but  in  Germany.  There 
were  a  few  sober  Liberals  who  kept  their 
heads.  But  speaking  for  the  large  ma- 
jority, there  went  up  throughout  the 
Kaiser's  Empire  a  resentful  chorus  of 
malediction  at  the  impudence  of  the 
Washington  Government. 

When  I  asked  some  of  my  German 
friends  why  there  was  so  much  dislike  of 
the  United  States,  the  stereotyped  an- 
swer was  that  they  felt  sympathy  for  the 
weak,  and  therefore  were  on  the  side  of 
Spain. 

When  the  Boer  War  broke  out  in  South 
Africa  the  German  wrath  for  the  moment 
forgot  America,  and  devoted  all  its  atten- 
tion to  John  Bull,  who  was  depicted  as  a 
cruel,  cowardly  and  corrtipt  monster  wad- 
ing through  the  blood  of  helpless  Boer 
women  and  devastating  the  Transvaal 
with  fire  and  sword. 

When  I  asked  my  German  friends  why 
they  hated  England  so  cordially  I  re- 
ceived the  same  answer,  that  Germans 
loved  justice  and  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
small  adversary  bullied  by  a  big  one. 

This  excuse  does  credit  to  the  German 
heart,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  a  fair  ex- 
cuse, for  the  average  German  does  love 
justice,  has  a  warm  heart  and  hates  tyr- 
anny. English  speaking  people  are  by 
no  means  unanimous  regarding  the  pro- 
priety of  the  wars  they  are  respectively 


waging,  the  one  in  the  Philippines,  the 
other  in  South  Africa.  Englishmen  are 
willing  to  discuss  the  claims  of  the  Boers, 
and  Americans  are  ready  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  the  Filipinos,  who  from  a  dis- 
tance have  some  appearance  of  being  a 
noble  people  struggling  for  liberty.  With 
such  Germans  as  Carl  Schurz  and  Dr. 
Barth  we  can  discuss  our  foreign  policy 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  and 
whether  we  agree  or  not  each  may  learn 
something  from  the  other. 

But  it  is  different  when  we  find  the 
whole  of  the  official  and  semi-official 
press  of  Germany  filled  from  day  to  day 
not  with  a  discussion  of  facts,  but  with 
fabricated  news  which  forms  the  text  for 
grossly  offensive  commentaries  upon  our 
civilization. 

English  and  American  papers  lay  out 
large  sums  in  securing  trustworthy  in- 
formation from  all  corners  of  the  globe, 
and  during  the  Spanish  War  as  during 
that  in  South  Africa  the  sums  expended 
for  special  correspondence  exceed  any- 
thing ever  attempted  before  in  journal- 
ism. It  is  probably  within  the  mark  to 
say  that  any  single  American  or  English 
daily  expended  for  news  during  these 
wars  more  money  and  energy  than  the 
whole  of  the  Continental  press  put  to- 
gether. Yet  this  same  Continental  press, 
and  notably  that  of  Germany,  never 
failed  to  have  its  columns  filled  with  al- 
leged information  from  the  respective 
seats  of  war,  even  at  times  when  to  my 
knowledge  there  was  no  German  corre- 
spondent on  the  spot. 

It  is  not  for  us  Americans  to  brag 
about  our  newspapers,  and  there  are 
many  owners  of  great  dailies  who  would 
look  more  ornamental  on  the  gallows 
than  in  the  top  of  a  tall  editorial  tower. 
But  whatever  faults  our  papers  have 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  taste  or  pri- 
vate morals,  on  the  whole,  they  get  at  the 
facts  and  publish  them  without  much  re- 
gard as  to  whether  it  will  please  the  Gov- 
ernment or  not. 

We  could  afford  to  smile  at  the  hate- 
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fill  hysteria  which  characterizes  the  press 
of  Continental  Europe,  were  it  not  that  it 
represents  a  movement  concocted  in  Gov- 
ernment offices  and  sustained  by  official 
agencies. 

It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  ignored  that 
from  day  to  day  the  whole  of  a  great  mil- 
itary nation  is  trained  to  look  upon  the 
English  speaking  Empire  as  a  community 
of  cruel,  rapacious,  cowardly  and  hostile 
people.  It  is  well  that  generous  Ger- 
mans should  form  their  own  judgment  of 
our  colonial  expansion,  and  we  cannot 
criticise  such  as  honestly  think  that  we 
should  not  have  taken  Manila  or  Ha- 
vana. But  we  may  be  excused  if  we  are 
impatient  when  Government  organs  cool- 
ly condemn  our  people  merely  because 
our  nation  is  big  and  that  of  the  enemy 
small. 

In  1827  little  Greece  was  fighting  for 
liberty.  Did  official  Germany  give  her 
sympathy?  On  the  contrary,  she  sided 
with  Turkey. 

In  1830  little  Poland  was  struggling 
against  the  might  of  Russia.  In  that 
dark  hour  she  turned  to  Prussia,  and  was 
answered  by  Prussian  troops,  who  lined 
the  Polish  frontiers  and  handed  back  to 
the  Russian  police  the  patriots  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  Frederick 
William  III. 

In  1863  Poland  once  more  shook  at  her 
chains,  and  once  more  Prussia  helped 
Russia  to  rivet  them  the  more  tightly. 
That  was  in  the  reign  of  William  I  and 
Bismarck.  No  official  paper  then  had 
aught  to  say  about  the  right  of  the  weak. 

In  1864  this  same  Prussia  invaded  and 
humiliated  Denmark,  and  to-day  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  persecutes 
those  who  seek  to  preserve  their  Danish 
mother  tongue  on  German  soil.  Little 
Denmark  was  no  match  for  the  Prussia 
of  1864,  yet  we  heard  nothing  then  of 
German  indignation  at  the  bullying  of  a 
small  people  by  a  big  one. 

For  many  years  Russia  has  been  perse- 
cuting the  Germans  in  her  Baltic  Prov- 
inces, in  spite  of  treaties  and  promises 
which  guaranteed  liberty  of  language  and 
worship  to  this  unhappy  segment  of  the 
German  family. 

That  was  a  splendid  chance  for  Bis- 
marck and  his  official  press  to  have  vented 
righteous  indignation — it  is  still  a  noble 
opportunity  for  the  official  press  of  von 
Buelow.     We  commend  it  to  him. 


In  1897  the  German  Government  sent 
a  naval  expedition  to  China  and  seized  by 
violence  during  profound  peace  a  slice  of 
that  country  called  Kiao  Chow,  and  vir- 
tually annexed  a  province  about  as  large 
and  populous  as  the  whole  of  France. 
China  was  too  weak  to  make  resistance, 
and  the  German  drill  sergeant  is  now  su- 
preme in  Shantung. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  any  official  pa- 
pers pitying  the  Chinese  because  of  their 
weakness  or  condemning  the  conquerors 
because  they  were  strong! 

For  my  part  I  know  nothing  more  pa- 
thetic than  the  picture  of  Kiao  Chau  as  it 
presented  itself  to  me  in  the  autumn  of 
1898,  when  German  troops  had  not  mere- 
ly dispossessed  the  natives  of  their 
homes,  but  had  added  insult  to  injury  by 
giving  unpronounceable  German  names 
to  the  streets,  and  insisting  upon  the  poor 
Chinese  talking  the  tongue  of  the  con- 
queror. 

There  has  just  appeared  an  excellent 
work  by  von  Brandt  retailing  his  experi- 
ence of  thirty-three  years  in  the  Far 
East.  He  talks  freely  about  events  down 
to  1901,  but  significantly  omits  to  men- 
tion the  German  colony  of  Kiao  Chau. 
He  cannot  praise,  and  therefore  preserves 
a  diplomatic  silence. 

In  any  discussion  of  Germany  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  Germany 
the  official  and  Germany  the  mass  of  hu- 
man individuals.  The  German  individ- 
ually is  our  friend.  We  know  him  well 
as  a  citizen  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  he  is  a  welcome  member  of  every 
colony  under  the  British  flag.  At  Cape- 
town I  found  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  a  German.  In  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  I  found  Germans 
among  the  social  leaders.  In  London, 
Sydney,  Winnepeg,  Vancouver,  through- 
out the  English  speaking  world  we  find 
to-day  Germans  sharing  with  their  fel- 
low-citizens the  full  benefits  of  civil  lib- 
erty and  equal  laws.  In  America  we 
have  more  Germans  than  were  in  Prussia 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  Frederick ;  and 
nowhere  can  we  discern  any  disposition 
to  discourage  their  coming  in  even  great- 
er numbers. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  therefore, 
that  while  individually  the  Germans 
throughout  the  world  gravitate  naturally 
to  English  speaking  communities  and  col- 
onies,   in    the    Fatherland    itself    there 
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should  rage  this  insane  campaign  of  ma- 
Hcious  cahimny  against  all  things  of  our 
race  and  language. 

The  millions  of  Germans  who  through- 
out the  Anglo-Celtic  world  have  found 
happy  homes,  so  far  from  exciting  grati- 
tude and  admiration  in  the  breast  of  Ger- 
man officials,  fill  them  with  disgust.  Offi- 
cial Germany  has  spent  millions  of  marks 
in  founding  so-called  colonies,  and  the 
German  taxpayer  is  called  upon  for  ever 
increasing  sums  because  it  is  held  out  to 
him  that  a  strong  navy  is  needed  in  or- 
der to  protect  these  colonies.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  the  taxpayer  will  soon  weary 
of  this  expenditure  if  after  all  the  sacri- 
fices demanded  it  should  turn  out  that 
these  colonies  are  worthless  and  Ger- 
mans prefer  almost  any  flag  rather  than 
their  own. 


To-day  Germany  has  not  in  the  whole 
of  her  vast  colonial  Empire,  which 
amounts  to  about  a  million  square  miles, 
more  white  men  than  would  fill  a  regi- 
ment or  two  in  time  of  war.  After  fif- 
teen years  of  desperate  official  effort 
Germans  persist  in  coming  to  America, 
Australia  or  Brazil,  and  ignoring  em- 
phatically such  splendidly  advertised 
places  as  Kameroons  and  Dar  Es  Sa- 
laam. 

Official  Germany  realizes  too  late  that 
pretty  much  all  the  land  worth  having  for 
colonizing  purposes  is  in  English  speak- 
ing hands,  and  that  the  only  hope  for  of- 
ficial Germany  is  to  get  some  of  this  land 
either  by  purchase  or  conquest. 

And  that  is  why  there  are  clouds  ahead 
of  us. 

New  York  City. 


An    Imperial    Dicker 

By  Oscar  F.   Williams 


[Mr.  Williams  was  the  last  United  States  Consul  at  Manila,  and  since  the  war  with  Spain  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Philippines  to  new  conditions.  He  is  now  our  Consul  General  at  Singapore.  For  com- 
ment on  this  article  see  our  editorial  pages.— Editor.] 


The    Yankee's 
swapping    has 


I 


WHY    not    swap  ? 
penchant     for 

made  him  immortal.  Let's 
dicker.  Trade  something  out  of  sight 
that  we  don't  want  for  something  next 
door,  and  that  by  every  rule  of  national 
common  sense  should  be  ours.  Get  two 
birds  in  the  hand  for  one  in  a  bush. 

No  American  has  a  more  exalted  idea 
of  the  richness  and  general  value  of  the 
Philippines  than  have  I.  Having  served 
as  the  last  United  States  Consul  at  Ma- 
nila with  Consular  Agencies  at  Iloilo 
and  Cebu,  having  been  in  the  Philip- 
pines before,  during  and  for  sixteen 
months  after  the  Spanish  War,  and  being 
an  ardent  student  of  conditions,  and  hav- 
ing acquaintance  with  nearly  all  Filipino 
leaders,  I  know  whereof  I  aver. 

No  American  can  more  fully  indorse 
the  humane  policy  of  the  lamented  Mc- 
Kinley  than  do  I,  or  more  fully  believe 
his  honesty,  or  that  of  his  party,  in  de- 
claring for  "  benevolent  assimilation." 

His  every  utterance  official  and  private 
bespoke  patriotic  sincerity — none  the  less 


can  any  fair  minded  person  fail  to  indorse 
the  plans  and  declarations  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

But  a  vast  number  of  our  people — a 
mass,  even  if  in  minority,  entitled  to  con- 
sideration— don't  want  to  expand  in  the 
Orient,  don't  want  the  burden  as  it 
proves  to  be,  don't  care  for  glory  bought 
so  dearly,  don't  believe  expansion  there 
tends  to  augment  either  our  national 
strength  or  glory.  A  minority,  I  say,  but 
if  to-day  we  put  to  universal  vote  in  our 
land  the  question  of  retention  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  fourteen  hundred  is- 
lands within  the  area  ceded  to  us  by 
Spain,  there  is  room  for  doubt  if  after 
such  vote  said  minority  would  not  be 
written  majority. 

Vve  are  ip-norant — thankfully  so,  of 
control  of  colonies.  They  seem  only  ir- 
ritants on  our  body  politic.  And  the  great- 
est menace  to  the  peace  and  life  of  our 
nation  is  a  large  army  and  navy. 

To  control  colonies  as  Great  Britain, 
Holland  and  other  nations  successfully 
do,  means  soldiers  serving  for  less  than 
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one-third  the  pay  of  ours  and  poorly 
provisioned,  means  employment  of  peons 
and  coolies  or  other  labor  practically  en- 
slaved ;  whereas  we  have  spoiled  every- 
thing in  that  line,  have  quadrupled 
rents,  wages,  house  values,  etc.,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  American  liber- 
ality has  spoiled  colonial  economies 
for  us. 

What  are  we  to  do  ?  Run  away  ?  Never ! 
Better  swap.  We  paid  $20,000,000,  the 
estimated  value  of  Spain's  forts,  docks, 
public  buildings,  etc.  We  did  right! 
But  since  then  American  prodigality, 
free  hand  liberality  in  expenditure,  has 
multiplied  our  purchase  price  by  twen- 
ty,'and  no  doubt  for  twenty-five  years  to 
come  will  cost  us  fifty  millions  a  year. 
Has  it  paid  ?  Does  it  pay  ?  Will  it  pay  ? 
These  questions  are  being  answered,  in 
the  past  and  present,  negatively  by  a 
large,  eminently  respectable  and  grow- 
ing minority. 

In  the  future,  possibly  even  at  present, 
a  majority  protests,  will  soon  vote  no! 
And  then  Governmental  embarrassment 
comes,  and  in  its  train  hesitation,  crimina- 
tion, recrimination,  shame,  disaster, 
abandonment. 

Better  swap  and  save  both  credit  and 
bacon.     How  swap  ?     Let  us  see ! 

Before  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed 
our  people  were  a  unit  in  asking  only  for 
a  naval  and  coaling  station,  so  our  ships 
in  the  Orient  might  shelter,  repair  and 
provision  in  Eastern  waters  and  under 
our  flag;  and  it  was  my  honor  then  to 
suggest  Subig  Bay  rather  than  Manila. 
We  have  now  three  such  Pacific  stations, 
at  Hawaii,  Wake  and  Guam.  Let  us 
keep  the  Batanes,  a  group  of  four  prin- 
cipal islands  about  125  miles  southeast 
of  Formosa,  about  1200  miles  northwest 
from  Guam,  about  300  east  of  Hong 
Kong,  near  to  Chinese  ports,  and  far 
enough  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  be 
isolated — about  60  miles.  These  islands 
— Hyat,  Baton,  Saptang  and  Ibongas — 
have  good  harbors,  which  at  small  ex- 
pense can  be  made  safe  and  capacious ; 
have  nearly  10,000  population,  untainted 
by  insurrection  and  ample  for  labor  sup- 
ply, have  about  125  square  miles  of  area, 
quite  tropical  so  as  to  render  the  making 
of  graving  and  dry  docks,  fortifications, 
etc.,  easy ;  and,  being  north,  more  condu- 
cive to  health  for  Americans  than  are  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and,  as  said,  so  lie  as 


to  make  a  proper  fourth  station  for  our 
ships  crossing  the  Pacific.  Let  us  keep 
these  four,  the  Batanes,  and  swap  the 
rest  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Swap  to 
whom?  Swap  for  what?  To  Great 
Britain,  and  for  something  near  home. 
Trade  what  we  don't  want  for  what  we 
do.  The  commercial  affairs  of  the  is- 
lands are  now  largely  British,  and  almost 
entirely  European ;  our  trade  is  only  such 
as  to  compel  apologies. 

Great  Britain  is  now  most  friendly !  She 
is  in  the  colonizing  business.  I  hope  we 
may  never  be!  Let  Britain  negotiate 
with  Holland  and  France,  and  extin- 
guish their  rights  in  Guiana,  giving  them 
therefore  advantages  or  possessions  else- 
where, as  Britain  gave  Heligoland  to 
Germany.  Then  let  Britain  enable  Brit- 
ish, Dutch  and  French  Guiana,  territory 
larger  than  Spain,  to  join  and  organize  a 
republic  under  American  guaranty  of  au- 
tonomy— so  long  as  such  guaranty  be 
wanted.  Thus  we  will  have  recognized 
forever  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  South 
America.  No  European  flag  floating  on 
its  area,  all  Governments  there  being  then 
and  thus  republics. 

Let  Great  Britain  for  a  quid  pro  quo, 
in  cash  or  trade,  cede  Belize  (British 
Honduras)  to  Mexico.  Then  except 
Canada,  half  American  now,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  Continental  recognition  and 
without  bloodshed  or  entangling  al- 
liances. Let  Great  Britain  secure  extin- 
guishment of  French  fishing  rights  off 
Newfoundland,  always  an  irritant,  also 
Miquelon,  thus  closing  out  French  cis- 
Atlantic  claims. 

We  now  come  to  the  harvest:  Great 
Britain  takes  all  our  Oriental  possessions, 
save  the  Batanes,  and  we  take  the  Ber- 
mudas, Newfoundland,  with  adjacent 
islands  and  all  British  West  Indies. 

As  to  productive  possibilities  Great 
Britain  would  profit  immensely,  because 
the  Philippines  constitute  the  richest 
archipelago  of  the  earth,  and  have  area 
greater  than  the  ten  northeastern  States 
of  the  American  Union,  with  more  than 
ten  times  the  population  of  all  British  in- 
sular possessions  referred  to,  and  from 
two  to  three  times  the  population  of  all 
British  North  America  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  North  Pole,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Newfoundland  is  large  but  well  north, 
bleak  and  mainly  barren,  but  rich  in  fish- 
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eries,  certain  minerals  and  timber,  with 
an  honest  and  sturdy  population,  and 
with  adjacent  islands  can  be  organized, 
as  just  off  our  door  step,  into  a  territory 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  her  people 
are  most  partial,  while  wrangling  con- 
tinually with  the  Canadian  authorities. 

If  done  we  rid  ourselves  honorably  of 
a  source  of  constant  expense,  of  cease- 
less political  agitation  and  of  an  Her- 
culean task  for  the  doing  of  which  Great 
Britain  through  her  experiences  is  much 
l)etter  able  to  perform. 

Then  no  power  would  object;  British 
interests  are  paramount  in  the  Orient, 
and  the  late  treaty  with  Japan  adds  great 
strength  and  removes  every  obstacle  to 
the  outlined  trade. 

Great  Britain  would  get  more  acres, 
and  by  average  vastly  richer  acres  than 
she  parts  with,  and  would  increase  her 
population  fully  ten  millions.  The  total 
area  of  British  Guiana,  76,000  square 
miles  ;  population,  282,000 ;  British  Hon- 
duras (Belize).  7.562  square  miles;  i)op- 
ulation,  28,000;  Bermuda,  41  square 
miles;  population,  16,000.  Total  area  of 
all  mentioned  cis-Atlantic  territory  of 
Great  Britain  (except  Canada)  is  148,- 
585  square  miles,  or  about  equal  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  be  ceded  to  her. 
Total  population  of  British  cession,  as 
above,  is  about  2,385,000,  or  about  ten 
millions  less  than  the  Philippine  popula- 
tion by  this  plan  put  under  her  flag. 
Counting  the  friendliness  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  our  nation,  her  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  abrogation  of  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  and  by  late  Canal 
treaty,  I  believe  a  good  diplomat — a 
shrewd  trader — can  bring  about  the  deal. 
And  for  us — for  our  nation — as  a  guar- 
anty of  peace,  as  insuring  the  continu- 
ance of  our  form  of  government,  the 
money  we  have  expended  in  the  Orient 
isn't  worth  one  minute's  consideration 
when  put  into  such  a  balance.  This  is 
expansion  along  safe  right  lines,  every 
critic  at  home  would  be  disarmed,  and  all 
the  world  admits  that  Canada  will  soon 
float  our  flag. 

I  once  discussed  the  Canada  question 
with  Mr.  Blaine,  who  then  said:  "  I  don't 
know  that  we  want  Canada,  we  surely  do 
not  to  the  extent  of  conquest  or  pur- 
chase. If  Canada  should  knock  at  our 
door  for  admission  to  the  Union,  then 
would  come  the  time  for  consideration." 


But  Canada  is  an  honest,  moral,  quiet 
neighbor,  and  is  certain  to  knock  soon  at 
our  door. 

( ireat  Britain  would  largely  gain.  She 
needs  the  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp  and  other 
products  of  the  Philippines ;  on  the  south 
she  has  in  sight  her  great  North  Borneo 
possessions  and  Australia  next  door;  to 
the  southwest  the  Straits  Settlements 
(the  district  of  my  Consulate-General) 
and  to  the  west  Hong  Kong. 

By  the  trade  sought  the  United  States 
would  lose  in  nvmiber  of  people,  and  lose 
above  80,000  square  miles  area,  ^ior  by 
the  plan  British  Guiana  and  British  Hon- 
duras would  not  come  to  our  flag;  but 
all  America  would  rejoice  over  such 
exchange  and  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can friendship  for  us  be  augmented,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  forever  become  a  fixed 
policy  and  peace  for  all  America  be  guar- 
anteed. 

Our  finances  would  be  undisturbed, 
their  future  benefited.  Let  improvements 
offset  improvements,  and  know  that  if 
such  change  or  trade  project  was  put  to 
popular  vote  in  the  United  States  ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  people  would  vote  yes. 

Our  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  now  trifling  and  diminishing  as  com- 
pared with  trade  between  them  and  Eu- 
ropean nations.  We  lose  little  and  gain 
much. 

Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  both  foreign 
friendliness  as  with  Great  Britain,  Ja- 
pan and  China  favor,  and  even  other  for- 
eign nations,  because  of  jealousy  of  our 
rapid  advance,  would  equally  favor  such 
a  trade. 

To-day  Germany  aches  to  crush  the  life 
out  of  some  weak  South  American  re- 
public, so  she  may  plant  her  imj^erial 
standard  and  secure  a  foothold  on  that 
continent.  She  says,  "  Britain,  France 
and  Holland  have  territories  in  South 
America,  why  should  not  we?"  But  if 
the  plan  herein  becomes  a  fact  this  Ger- 
man ambition — a  menace  to  peace — will 
vanish. 

All  but  the  Guiana  feature  can  be 
agreed  on  in  a  day.  Such  agreement  made, 
the  Guiana  matter  would  be  more  easy  ;  as 
an  example  of  potential  England  would 
influence  Holland,  a  small  and  friendly 
Power,  and  France, being  friendly  and  be- 
ing a  republic,  would  both  like  to  please 
us  and  like  to  be  instrumental  in  forming 
another  govertiment  after  the  pattern  of 
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her  own.  This  Guiana  matter  could  be 
accepted  in  form  of  an  earnest  and  con- 
tinued endeavor  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  our  transfer  to  her  be  made 
complete  and  at  once. 

xA.merican  nations  have  no  naval  or 
coaling  bases  in  European  waters.  Why 
should  European  nations  have  such  in 
American  waters  ?  Just  in  proportion  as 
war  is  made  difficult  is  its  probability 
diminished.  Aggressive  warfare  is  the 
business  of  beasts.  To  prepare  for  it  is 
to  humiliate  our  humanity  and  com- 
promise our  civilization. 

Let  mid-Pacific  and  mid-Atlantic  be 
lines  of  demarkation.  With  no  Old 
World  flag  on  America's  continents  the 
isolation  of  the  hemispheres  will  help  to 
relegate  war's  miseries,  dishonor  and  ex- 
penses to  the  foolish  ages  of  the  past. 

Compare,  Americans !  No,  contrast 
the  desirability  of  possessing  what  by 
above  outline  would  come  to  our  flag,  and 
be  accomplished  for  buttressing  forever 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Guiana  and 
Honduras,  with  the  annoyance,  expense 
and  arm's  length  labor  which  for  a  cen- 
tury will  confront  us  in  the  Philippines. 
Contrast  with  all  fairness,  and  while  the 
balance  in  value  would  be  largely  on  Eng- 
land's side  of  the  ledger,  the  balance  of 
all  that  tends  to  our  nation's  greatness, 
peace  and  permanence  is  on  our  side.  We 
need  neither  acres  nor  gold. 

Washington,  Lincoln  and  McKinley 
stand  side  by  side  as  the  greatest  men  of 
our  nation,  its  greatest  benefactors.  And 
if  President  Roosevelt  with  his  fertility 
of  genius  and  intense  Americanism  can 


bring  to  fruition  a  swap  as  herein  out- 
lined, not  only  will  the  nations  call  him 
a  blessed  peacemaker,  but  our  eighty  mil- 
lions will  build  for  him  a  national  monu- 
ment standing  side  by  side  with  those  of 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  McKinley,  and 
which  with  the  blaze  of  national  glory 
shall  shine  forever. 

Then  for  you  and  for  me,  the  people, 
intense  gratification  would  come.  Our 
national  debt  quickly  paid  in  full,  our 
army  reduced  to  a  minimum,  a  desidera- 
tum devoutly  to  be  prayed  for,  our  navy 
kept  at  more  modest  volume,  only  as  a 
guard. 

With  no  European  flag  on  American 
soil  or  on  cis-Atlantic  islands,  our  future 
and  that  of  all  other  American  republics 
is  as  fixed  as  the  stars. 

Then  let  the  future  work  out  Old 
World  government  policies — whether 
monarchical  or  democratic — as  may  be. 
Our  commerce,  prestige,  trade  will  not 
sufifer  an  iota.  Our  absence  as  an  ac- 
cepted menace  from  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands will  please  Europe,  remove  jeal- 
ousies and  add  to  our  prestige  and  trade. 

And  from  our  recognized  power,  our 
humane  course  with  China,  our  sturdy 
position  among  the  allies,  and  the  pledge 
of  all  nations  for  an  open  door  in  Ori- 
ental trade,  is  guaranteed  all  we  ask  or 
can  secure  by  remaining  sovereign  in  the 
Philippines.  Open  trade  is  fixed,  no  fleet 
near  by,  no  bristling  bayonets  are  needed 
for  our  safety  and  equality  in  trade. 
Rather  let  us  then  in  proud  and  safe  iso- 
lation proclaim  America  for  Americans. 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 


Communion 

By  Elizabeth  Walling 


WHEREVER  the  self  is  forgotten, 
And  mine  is  transmitted  to  thine, 
Tho  lips  may  grow  ashen  and 
falter, 
There,  on  the  Lord's  holy  altar. 
Wait  ever  the  bread  and  the  wine. 


For  love  is  the  bread  that  is  broken. 

The  chalice  up-filled  to  the  brim. 
And  forgetting  the  self  for  another. 
The  tenderness  shown  to  a  brother. 
Are  done  in  remembrance  of  Him. 

PlNKHUKSr,  N.  C. 


Columbia    University 

By  Munroe  Smith,  J.U.D 

Professor  of  Comparative  JuRispRunENce  at  Columbia  University 


THE  majority  of  Manhattanites 
probably  do  not  realize  that  they 
have  in  their  borough  one  of  the 
leading  American  universities,  if  not  in- 
deed the  first.  Their  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion is  partly  ascribable,  without  doubt, 
to  that  absorption  in  matters  of  immedi- 
ate personal  concern  which  characterizes 
a  busy  metropolis,  and  which  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  want  of  local  patriot- 
ism ;  but  it  is  perhaps  mainly  the 
result  of  a  failure  to  understand  what  a 
university  is,  or  what  is  the  difiference 
between  a  university  and  a  college.  In 
England,  until  lately,  university  meant 
solely  a  collection  of  colleges,  all  giving 
substantially  the  same  sort  of  education. 
In  America  this  type  of  university  has 
not  been  developed,  but  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  make  the  bigger  colleges 
universities  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
calling  them  so ;  and  in  those  portions 
of  the  country  in  which  the  verbal  cur- 
rency is  persistently  inflated  the  title  has 
been  bestowed  on  big  and  little  colleges 
alike,  so  that  universities  have  become  as 
common,  relatively  speaking,  as  colonels. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  term  has 
a  different  meaning.  It  is  applied  to 
those  institutions  to  which  students  re- 
sort for  training  in  theology,  medicine 
and  law,  and  for  advanced  study  in 
philosophy — i.e.,  in  the  social  and  natural 
sciences.  During  the  last  half-century 
universities  of  this  sort  have  been  devel- 
oping in  America.  In  the  East  these  rest, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  foundations  of 
older  colleges.  Professional  and  scien- 
tific schools  have  been  started  by  the 
colleges ;  or  schools  of  this  sort,  origi- 
nally independent,  have  united  with  the 
colleges ;  and,  last  of  all,  provision  has 
been  made  in  graduate  schools  for  ad- 
vanced non-professional  education.  Thus 
there  has  clustered  al)OUt  Columbia  Col- 
lege, partly  by  outgrowth  from  within, 
partly  by  annexation,  partly  by  treaties 
of  federation,  a  complex  of  schools,  until 
Columbia  University — a  name  assumed 
for  the  first  time  in  1896 — has  come  to 


consist  of  two  colleges,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women ;  four  professional  or  tech- 
nical faculties,  directing  seven  profes- 
sional schools — law,  medicine,  mines, 
chemistry,  engineering,  architecture,  and 
pedagogy ;  and  three  non-professional 
faculties,  directing    instruction    and    rc- 
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search  in  three  graduate  schools — politi- 
cal science,  pure  science  and  philosophy. 
A  similar  development  has  taken  place 
at  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, except  that  in  these  universities 
there  is  usually  but  one  graduate  school 
and  that  this  school  is  usually  under  the 
direction  of  the  college  faculty.  In  the 
West,  among  the  mass  of  brevet  universi- 
ties which  are  simply  colleges,  there  have 
been  created  at  a  few  central  points  uni- 
versities of  this  new  American  type,  with 
a  combination  of  college,  graduate  school 
and  professional  or  technical  schools.   At 
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the  present  time  there  are  hi  the  United 
States  about  a  dozen  institutions  that 
may  be  regarded  as  universities.  Two 
only  have  the  traditional  four  faculties 
of  theology,  law,  medicine  and  philosophy 
(graduate  school),  viz.,  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, and  in  Harvard  the  divinity  school 
figures  rather  as  a  category  than  as  a 
quantity.  Columbia,  however,  has  prac- 
tically obtained  its  fourth  faculty  by 
establishing  with  some  of  the  neighbor 
ing  theological  schools  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  traffic  arrangements.      With 


if  they  are  not  swelled  by  the  main- 
tenance of  low  standards  they  mean 
much.  Measuring  the  universities  of  the 
country  first  by  the  traditional  European 
standard,  we  find  the  following  half- 
dozen  in  the  lead  :* 

1.   Students  in  Theology,  Law,  Medicine  and 
Philosophy  (graduate  schools)  : 

Columbia  t    i,744       Pennsylvania  t  ..1,121 

Harvard   1,483      Minnesota  t   ....1,046 

Michigan!  1,398      Northwestern   ..    883 

Columbia     has     the     largest     medical 
school  and  much  the  largest  number  of 
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the  Union  Theological  Seminary  these 
arrangements  have  brought  about  some- 
thing like  a  community  of  interest ;  not 
only  do  scores  of  its  students  attend 
graduate  courses  at  Columbia,  but  its 
president  sits  in  the  central  and  repre- 
sentative council  of  the  university.  Be- 
sides Columbia,  seven  other  American 
universities  (Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Chi- 
cago, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Northwest- 
ern and  California)  have  three  of  the 
traditional  four  faculties,  and  in  these 
faculties  a  student  body  of  more  than 
400. 

Number^  do  not  mean  everything,  bqt 


non-professional  graduate  students ; 
Michigan  the  largest  law  school ;  North- 
western the  largest  university  school  of 
theology. 

C()m])arcd  with  the  great  European 
universities,  the  leading  American  uni- 
versities make,  in  the  above  table,  but  a 
j)oor  show  of  numbers.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  our  great 
cities,  which  are  the  natural  seats  of  great 
universities,  we  allow  ourselves  the  cost- 

•  The  statistics  >»iven  in  thts  ariicle  are  based  on  tables 
recently  compiled  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Bart,  ol  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Dr.  Germaiin,  Registrar  of  Columbia 
University.  Tney  repre<!ent  attendance  during  the  pre^- 
cnt  academic  year,  iqoi-oj. 

t  No  theological  school, 
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ly  luxury  of  duplicating  universities  and 
multiplying  independent  professional 
schools. 

The  above  comparison  is  based  on  the 
European  organization.  To  the  Ameri- 
can mind  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
keep  the  applied  sciences  of  engineering, 
architecture,  forestry,  agriculture  and 
industrial  chemistry  out  of  the  univer- 
sity, while  the  applied  science  of  medi- 
cine is  admitted ;  nor  does  it  seem  neces- 
sary to  exclude  veterinary  schools  and 
schools  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy.  In- 
cluding all  these  scientific  schools,  as  well 
as  the  schools  of  music  and  of  art ;  in- 
cluding also  the  newest  variety  of  profes- 
sional school,  the  school  that  trains  teach- 
ers ;  including,  that  is,  every  element 
that  enters  into  the  make-up  of  the 
American  university  except  the  college 
proper,  we  find  the  following  universities 
in  the  lead : 

II.  Students  exclusive  of  college  under- 
graduates : 

Columbia   2,795      Harvard  2,169 

Minnesota 2,267      Cornell    2,016 

Michigan   2,186      Pennsylvania  ...1,920 

When  we  combine  universitv  and  col- 


lege statistics.  Harvard,  with  2,434  col- 
lege students,  takes  the  first  place;  and 
California,  with  the  next  largest  college, 
takes  the  place  of  Pennsylvania  among 
the  six  leaders. 

III.  Students,      including      college      under- 
graduates : 

Harvard   4,603      Minnesota 3,394 

Columbia   3,641      California   3,082 

Michigan   3,467      Cornell    2,833 

So  far  only  resident  students  have  been 
counted.  If  we  add  summer  sessions 
and  extension  courses,  we  obtain  further 
changes  of  position. 

IV.  Students    of    all    sorts,    including    non- 
residents : 

Harvard   5,575      Michigan    3,844 

Columbia    5,034      California 3,690 

Chicago  3,953 (.?)  Minnesota 3,536 

A  basis  of  comparison  quite  as  important 
as  any  heretofore  employed  is  the  size 
of  the  teaching  force. 

V.  Teaching  Staff : 

Harvard   483 

Columbia   472 

Cornell   387 


Yale  290 

Pennsylvania    .  . .  .272 
Minnesota    260 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  universities  that 
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appear  on  all  the  above  lists  are  Har- 
vard, Columbia  and  Minnesota,  and  that 
Columbia  is  always  first  or  second. 

Numbers  do  not  mean  everything; 
least  of  all  do  they  indicate  standard. 
Columbia,  however,  has  always  main- 
tained a  high  standard,  both  for  admis- 
sion and  for  graduation,  in  the  college 
proper,  in  the  scientific  schools  and  in 
the  graduate  schools.  In  the  profession- 
al schools  its  standard  has  been  at  least 
as  high  as  the  average  standard  of  its 
chief  competitors.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  its  law  school  have  been 
raised  until  63  per  cent,  of  its  law  stu- 


quality  can  be  judged  only  by  its  fruits. 
The  reputation  which  the  graduates  of 
Columbia  won  during  the  American 
Revolution  and  sustained  through  the 
following  century,  the  services  they  have 
rendered  to  the  city,  the  State  and  the 
nation — these  are  sufficient  evidences  of 
the  quality  of  the  old  college.  The  de- 
velopment of  university  work  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  has  greatly 
enriched  the  undergraduate  course  of 
study,  and  in  spite  of  Columbia's  metro- 
politan situation,  which  is  as  disadvan- 
tageous to  a  college  as  it  is  advantageous 
to  a  university,  and  in  spite  of  the  lack 
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dents  are  college-bred  men  or  graduates 
of  scientific  schools,  and  after  this  year 
none  but  such  men  will  be  admitted.  It  is 
about  to  raise  the  standard  for  admission 
to  its  medical  college — a  change  which 
will  have  little  effect  beyond  reducing  the 
size  of  the  first-year  class,  since  those  who 
will  in  future  be  shut  out  have  in  the 
past  seldom  remained  in  the  school  for 
more  than  one  year.  Harvard,  which  has 
already  placed  both  its  law  school  and  its 
medical  school  on  the  graduate  basis,  is 
the  only  university  which  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, in  advance  of  Columbia. 

Numbers  are  easily  compared,  stand- 
ards may  be  compared,  but  quality  is  a 
more  elusive  thing.  With  equal  stand- 
ards numbers  indicate  quality,  because 
quality    attracts    numbers ;    beyond    this 


of  dormitories,  the  old  college  attracts 
a  steadily  increasing  body  of  students. 
Barnard  College  maintains  the  same 
standard  as  Columbia,  and  the  new  en- 
dowment which  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  re- 
cently offered  to  Barnard  was  preceded 
by  an  investigation  which  convinced  him 
that  his  bounty  would  nowhere  yield 
larger  results  than  here  for  the  higher 
education  of  women. 

Of  the  quality  of  such  professional 
schools  as  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  which  has  nearly  rounded  its 
first  century,  and  the  School  of  Law, 
founded  by  Theodore  Dwight  in  1858 
and  ably  kept  abreast  of  educational 
progress  by  its  present  faculty,  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  need  no  assurance. 
The    achievements    of    the    School    of 
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Mines,  founded  in  1864,  and  of  the  other 
schools  of  apphed  science  which  have 
grown  up  by  its  side,  are  perhaps  less 
fully  appreciated  in  this  city  than  in  our 
Western  States,  in  Latin  America  and 
in  South  Africa;  for  the  work  of  Colum- 
bia's engmeers  has  been  done  on  our 
frontiers  and  in  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth.  In  a  sense  all  the  mining  schools 
of  the  United  States  are  the  children  of 
the  Columbia  school,  and  in  many  of 
these  daughter  schools  Columbia  gradu- 
ates give  instruction.  The  newest  of  the 
professional  schools  attached  to  Colum- 
bia University,  Teachers'  College,  is  re- 
garded by  educators  throughout  the 
world  as  representing  the  most  advanced 
tendencies  in  primary  and  secondary 
education.  Its  right  to  be  recognized  as 
a  university  school  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  this  year  among  its  stu- 
dents 131  college  graduates  and  many 
graduates  of  normal  schools.  Like  the 
other  professional  schools  of  Columbia 
University,  it  draws  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Excepting  Barnard  and  Teachers'  Col- 
leges,  the  graduate   schools   of  political 


science,  pure  science  and  philosophy  rep- 
resent the  most  recent  development  of 
education  at  Columbia.  The  School  of 
Political.  Science  was  established  in  1880, 
the  two  others  in  the  nineties.  Like  the 
German  faculty  of  philosophy,  these 
schools  supplement  the  technical  train- 
ing of  the  professional  schools,  and  the 
courses  they  offer  are  largely  attended 
by  the  students  of  the  professional 
schools.  Their  chief  independent  work 
is  to  train  investigators  in  the  social  and 
natural  sciences.  The  output  of  scien- 
tific work  by  the  professors  and  students 
of  these  schools  is  not  surpassed  in  quan- 
tity or  in  quality  at  any  American  uni- 
versity. Like  Columbia's  professional 
schools,  they  draw  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  they  place 
teachers  all  over  the  country,  from 
Maine  to  Texas  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
During  the  two  academic  years  1899- 
190 1  seventeen  former  students  of  the 
School  of  Political  Science  were  appoint- 
ed to  professorships  or  assistant  profess- 
orships and  eighteen  to  instructorships 
or  lectureships  in  American  universities 
and  colleges,  and  the  list  includes  such 
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universities  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago, 
Michigan  and  Minnesota. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
Columbia  is  to-day  something  more  than 
a  local  college ;  it  is  a  national  force. 
This  position,  however,  it  has  attained 
by  discounting  the  support  which  the 
citizens  of  New  York  owe  it.  Its  rapid 
development  of  numerous  branches  of 
instruction  and  research,  undertaken 
simultaneously  with  its  removal  to  a  new 
site  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
has  so  strained  its  resources  that  it  is 
now  carrying  a  debt  of  more  than  three 
millions,  with  an  interest  charge  of  more 
than  $100,000.  It  is  true  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  university  has  increased  dur- 
ing this  period  by  an  amount  much 
greater  than  this  debt,  but  the  additions 
to  its  property  have  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  increase  expenditure  far  more 
than  they  have  increased  income.  The  ex- 
cess of  annual  expenditures  (including 
outlays  on  property)  over  the  regular  an- 
nual income  is  now  $150,000.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  deficit  of  the  old  Columbia 
foundation  only.  For  the  whole  univer- 
sity, including  Barnard  and  Teachers' 
Colleges,  the  annual  deficit  is  now  a 
quarter  of  a  million.     In  large  measure 


this  deficit  has  thus  far  been  covered 
by  annual  subscriptions ;  but  in  soliciting 
and  obtaining  these  subscriptions  the 
university  is  consuming  its  principal,  for 
the  generosity  of  the  public  is  an  asset 
which  should  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  university  rather  than  to  its  mere 
maintenance.  To  put  the  university  on 
a  basis  of  solvency  the  existing  faculties 
and  departments  which  rest  on  the  Co- 
lumbia foundation  should  receive  pro- 
ductive endowments  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  four  millions,  and  Barnard  and 
Teachers'  Colleges  should  receive  for  the 
same  purpose  two  and  a  half  millions. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  nor  the  endowment 
of  new  departments  of  instruction  and 
research.  New  buildings,  however,  are 
already  needed,  and  if  Columbia  is  to 
maintain  its  leading  position  among  the 
great  American  universities  it  will  need 
further  endowments  for  the  next  ten 
years  at  the  rate  of  at  least  half  a  million 
a  year. 

In  asking  for  these  millions  Columbia 
appeals  not  merely  to  civic  pride  and  the 
si)irit  of  benevolence ;  it  appeals  to  that 
moral  sense  which  recognizes  moral  in- 
debtedness. The  great  riches  that  are  pil- 
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ing  up  in  this  city  have  been  derived  from 
the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  our  country.  These  riches  are  safe- 
guarded, primarily,  by  respect  for  law ; 
but  ultimately,  since  the  popular  sense 
of  right  shapes  the  law  and  controls  its 
interpretation,  by  the  general  belief  that 
private  property  is  an  indispensable 
agency  of  social  progress,  and  that  volun- 
tary co-operation  cannot  safely  be  sup- 
planted by  any  mechanical  collectivism. 
The  economical  exploitation  of  our  na- 
tional resources  has  been  made  possible 
by  scientific  research  and  by  the  training 
of  specialists.  The  respect  for  law  is  not 
innate ;  it  is  a  product  of  education. 
Conservative  economic  doctrines  are  not 
self-evident  nor  self-perpetuating;  they 
are  gained  by  study  of  the  experience 
of  the  race;  they  are  maintained  by  the 
continual  and  unwearying  exposure  of 
plausible  and  attractive  delusions ;  they 


are  propagated  by  instruction.  The  abid- 
ing notions  which  the  youth  carries  away 
from  the  school  and  which  the  man  finds 
reiterated  and  applied  in  the  newspapers 
do  not  originate  in  the  school,  nor  are 
thev  invented  by  journalists.  They  come 
from  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges  draw 
them  from  the  universities  in  which  their 
teachers  ar^  taught.  What  the  rich  men 
of  the  country  have,  they  have  and 
hold  by  the  aid  of  the  university 
teachers  of  the  natural  and  social  sci- 
ences. These  ask  nothing  for  themselves 
beyond  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  coun- 
try and  the  world  in  serving  science. 
They  desire  no  retaining  fee  to  induce 
them  to  tell  the  truth  as  God  gives  them 
to  see  the  truth.  But  they  feel  that  every 
rich  man  owes  his  tithe  to  science,  and 
that  this  tithe  should  be  paid  to  the  tem- 
ples of  science,  the  universities. 

Npw  York  City. 
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Arthur    Symons 

THE  POETRY  OF  ILLUSION  AND  DISILLUSION 
By  Paul   Elmer  More 


IT  is  not  often  permitted  a  poet  to  add 
an  entirely  new  note  to  his  native  lit- 
erature, and  because  Mr.  Symons 
has  achieved  this  rare  thing  we  are  ready 
to  treat  his  work  with  a  seriousness 
which  the  unsympathetic  nature  of  his 
themes  has  debarred  him  from  receiving 
in  common  estimation.  More  than  one 
writer  has  attempted  to  reproduce  in 
English  the  peculiar  modes  of  thought 
and  emotion  which  we  attribute  to  the 
French  decadence,  but  always  some  pov- 
erty of  execution  or  insincerity  of  tone 
has  marred  the  likeness.  In  Mr.  Symons 
for  the  first  time  in  English  may  be  seen 
the  qualities  and  defects  of  that  school 
developed  to  the  highest  degree,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  his  work  would  have 
extraordinary  psychological  interest  for 
those  who  care  to  study  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  day — but,  in  fact,  it  pos- 
sesses other  merits  of  no  insignificant 
sort,  as  wc  shall  see. 

Now  if  one  were  asked  to  name  in  a 
word  the  distinguishing  mark  of  deca- 
dence, he  would  probably  say  illusion — 


not  the  voluntary  illusion  of  art,  such,  for 
example,  as  enables  Milton  to  impose  on 
the  reader  as  a  reality  the  ideal  fancies  of 
his  Arcadian  world,  but  the  false  illu- 
sion of  life  which  from  some  degeneracy 
of  the  will  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
victom  to  hold  fast  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  which,  in 
fact,  loses  sight  of  the  spirit  altogether 
and  sets  up  in  its  place  some  poor  mas- 
querading of  the  flesh.  It  is  an  inner 
blindness  and  confusion  ;  it  is  false  be- 
cause there  enters  into  it  no  faith  in  the 
joy  of  things  unseen,  no  knowledge  even 
that  such  things  exist ;  it  is  false  because 
for  the  voice  of  the  spirit  it  hears  only 
the  clamorous  outcry  of  a  man's  lower 
personality  which  springs  from  the  de- 
sires of  the  body  and  the  perceptions  of 
the  body,  and  is  in  the  end  one  with  what 
is  desired  and  uerccived.  At  the  first  this 
false  illusion  is  sweet,  but  soon  it  is  trou- 
])led  with  the  bitterness  of  satiety ;  and 
the  awakening  from  it  leaves  only  the 
emptiness  of  endless  regret  and  self-tor- 
mcntincr.     The  inevitable  disillnsinn  is  a 
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discovery  that  the  phantom  which  has 
masqueraded  as  the  spirit  is  no  other  than 
a  shadow  of  the  body ;  it  is  a  perception 
of  the  hollowness  of  the  old  illusion  with- 
out the  power  of  escaping^  from  its  thrall. 
Now  the  composition  of  Mr.  Symons's 
two  volumes  *  is  such  that  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  prog^ress  of  his  poetic  mood 
from  the  first  illusion  to  its  consumma- 
tion in  a  false  disillusion  ;  and  this  regular 
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gradation  we  can  follow  with  a  precision 
which  is  at  least  a  striking  proof  of  the 
author's  sincerity.  As  stated  in  the  pref- 
atory note,  these  volumes  are  made  up  of 
selections  from  five  previously  published 
works — viz.,  "  Days  and  Nights "  in 
1889,  "  Silhouttes  "  in  1892,  "  London 
Nights  "  in  1895,  "  Amoris  Victima  "  in 
1897  and  "  Images  of  Good  and  Evil  " 
in  1899 ;  to  which  is  added  a  sheaf  of  new 
poems,  "  The  Loom  of  Dreams."  In  one 
respect,  the  substance  of  these  successive 
books  is  the  same ;  from  beginning  to  end 
we  are  in  a  land  of  dreams — dreams  al- 
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ways,  whether  fair  or  gloomy,  or  the  re- 
membrance of  dreams.  The  introduc- 
tory poem  of  the  first  book  is  a  sonnet 
that  describes  the  delicious  drowning  in 
the  gulf  of  opium ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  last  poem  of  all  closes  with  these 
words  in  the  mouth  of  Faustus : 

When  Helen  lived,  men  loved,  and  Helen  was : 
I  have  seen  Helen,  Helen  was  a  dream, 
I   dreamed  of  something  not  in  Helen's  eyes. 
What  shall  the  end  of  all  things  be?     I  wait 
Cruel   old   age,   and  kinder  death,   and   sleep. 

But  if  the  substance  of  all  these  poems 
is  woven  on  the  same  loom  of  dreams, 
there  is  still,  as  I  have  said,  a  profound 
change  in  their  order  and  texture  as  we 
proceed.  Passing  over  the  first  book, 
from  which  only  a  few  disconnected 
pieces  have  been  chosen,  and  these  evi- 
dently written  before  the  author  had  ar- 
rived at  maturity  of  self-consciousness, 
we  come  to  the  collection  entitled  "  Sil- 
houttes," which  will  probably  appeal  to 
the  largest  circle  of  readers.  Yet  even 
these  poems  can  never  attain  to  any  very 
wide  popularity ;  nor  can  they  ever  have 
much  weight  with  practical  intelligences 
that  shun  the  evanescent  world  of  revery 
where  the  real  and  the  unreal  meet  and 
blend  together  in  indistinguishable  twi- 
light. For  their  atmosphere  is  one  of  in- 
dulgent brooding;  their  warp  and  woof 
are  of  the  stufif  of  dreams  woven  by  a 
mind  that  turns  from  the  actual  issues  of 
life  as  a  naked  body  cowers  from  the 
wind.  The  world  is  seen  through  a  haze 
of  abstraction,  glimmeringly,  as  a  land- 
scape looms  mistv  and  vague  through  the 
falling,  fluttering  veil  of  the  rain.  In- 
deed, it  is  noteworthy  how  many  of  the 
poems  descriptive  of  nature  or  of  the 
London  streets  are  drenched  with  rains 
and  blown  by  gusty  winds. 

Night,  a  gray  sky,  a  ghostly  sea, 
The  soft  beginning  of  the  rain; 
Black  on  the  horizon,  sails  that  wane 
Into  the  distance  mistily. 

The  tide  is  rising,  I  can  hear 
The  soft  roar  broadening  far  along; 
It  cries  and  murmurs  in  my  ear 
A  sleepy  old  forgotten  song. 

Softly  the  stealthy  night  descends, 
The  black  sails  fade  into  the  sky: 
Is  not  this,  where  the  sea-line  ends, 
The  shore-line  of  infinity? 

And  human  nature  is  viewed  through 
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a  like  mist,  a  mist  of  tears  over  laughter, 
as  it  may  look  to  one  who  dreams  delib- 
erately while  the  heart  is  young  and  the 
haunting  terror  of  the  awakening  seems 
still  something  that  can  be  held  aloof  at 
his  own  sweet  will.  Love  is  the  constant 
theme,— not  the  great  passion  of  strong 
men  that  smites  and  burns  through  the 
world,  but  the  lighter  play  of  emotions 
that  dally  and  wanton  over  their  own 
flowering  beauty.  And  these  women  to 
whom  the  poet's  love  goes  out,  girls  of 
the  dancing-hall  still  young  and  very  fair, 
are  not  moral  and  are  not  immoral,  for 
they  bear  no  relation  to  the  claims  of  the 
soul ;  they  are  the  figures  of  a  fleeting  il- 
lusion, a  mere  blossoming  of  the  flesh  still 
undefiled : 

White   girl,   your   flesh   is   lilies 

Under  a  frozen  moon. 

So  still  is 

The   rapture   of  your   swoon 

Of  whiteness,  snow  or  lilies. 

So  new  is  this  illusion  as  yet,  so  fresh 
this  vision  of  dreams  under  the  spell  of 
white  loveliness,  that  it  passes  unscathed 
through  the  fires  of  lust.  It  is  fair  and 
wonderful ;  it  revels  in  sweet  fragrances 
and  the  unforgettable  odors  of  shaken 
hair ;  even  the  artificiality  of  this  desired 
beauty,  its  falsities  of  rouge  and  pearl- 
powder,  seem  but  a  touch  of  added  spice  to 
make  its  allurement  more  pungent.  What 
tho  he  who  observes  and  translates  this 
beauty  into  rimes  knows  that  it  is  only 
illusion  ?  Because  he  knows  that  it  must 
so  soon  slip  back  into  the  hideous  reality, 
into  the  painted  and  haggard  ugliness  of 
the  flesh  that  is  only  flesh  and  grows  old, 
for  that  reason  he  feels  a  greater  tender- 
ness for  this  "  frail  duration  of  a  flower," 
and  a  wistfulness  deeper  than  comes  to 
one  who  has  something  of  his  own  spirit- 
ual hope  to  throw  over  the  vanishing 
loveliness.  He  is  touched  by  the  fore- 
boding of  "  the  little  plaintive  smile  :  " 

And  those  pathetic  eyes  of  hers ; 
But  all  the  London  footlights  know 
The  little  plaintive   smile  that  stirs 
The  shadow  in  those  eyes  of  hers. 

The  poignancy  of  this  tenderness  and 
regret  is  something  a  little  diflFerent  from 
the  sigh  that  runs  through  so  nmch  of 
our  poetry  for  passing  things  ;  it  is  the 
result  of  a  premonition,  half-welcome, 
half-dreaded,  that  the  illusion  of  this 
beauty  is  a  treachery,  a  snare  set  by  some 


unseen  tempter  to  hold  a  man  from  his 
true  happiness.  More  than  once  Mr. 
Symons  compares  this  illusion  to  the 
smile  of  Lionardo's  Mona  Lisa,  whose 
haunted  meaning  no  man,  unless  it  be 
perhaps  Walter  Pater,  has  ever  inter- 
preted : 

Your    smile    is   like    a    treachery, 

A  treachery  adorable ; 

So  smiles  the  siren  where  the  sea 

"    -    SingS' to  the  unforgetting  shell. 
****** 

Close  lips  that  keep  the  secret  in. 
Half  spoken  by  the  stealthy  eyes, 
Is  there  indeed  no  word  to  win, 
No  secret  from  the  vague  replies 

Of  lips  and  lids  that  feign  to  hide 
That  which  they  feign  to  render  up? 
Is  there,  in  Tantalus'  dim  cup. 
The  shadow  of  water,  nought  beside? 

The  shadow  of  water,  indeed,  and  noth- 
ing more.  There  lies  the  pity  of  it  all. 
Suppose  that  this  cup  of  desires  is  found, 
when  we  get  it,  to  be  empty  and  to  hold 
only  the  shadow  of  water?  That  is  the 
terrible  disillusion  of  the  flesh,  a  cruel 
mockery  of  the  true  awakening ;  and  for 
the  man  on  whom  it  falls — as  it  must 
some  day  fall  on  every  man  of  insight, 
either  the  false  disillusion  or  the  true 
awakening — there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
rage  of  endless  endeavor  to  hold  fast  an 
illusion  which  no  longer  deceives,  or  the 
sullen  apathy  of  despair,  or  the  unthink- 
ing slavery  to  his  ever  coarsening  appe- 
tites. You  will  hear  the  first  note  of  this 
coming  disillusion  in  the  inevitable  cry 
of  satiety: 

For  us  the  roses  are  scarce  sweet. 
And  scarcely  swift  the  flying  feet, 
Where  masque  to  masque  the  moments  call ; 

All  has  been  ours  that  we  desired, 
And  now  we  are  a  little  tired 
Of  the   eternal   carnival. 

With  this  word  of  weariness  we  pass 
from  the  book  of  "  Silhouettes  "  to  the 
"  London  Nights,"  and  the  change  is  as 
marked  as  it  is  significant.  The  tran- 
sient note  of  satiety  has  grown  more  per- 
sistent, and  an  ever  greater  efi^ort  of  the 
will  is  required  lest  the  fluttering  curtain 
of  illusion  be  blown  awav  and  so  dis- 
cover the  naked,  hateful  reality.  To  pre- 
vent this  all  the  colors  must  be  hightened 
and  all  the  emotions  sharpened,  tho  by 
doing  this  the  daintiness  and  subtletv  of 
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impression  which  formed  the  real  fasci- 
nation of  the  ilhision  are  stripped  away 
and  the  deprecated  end  only  hastened. 
Yet  even  here,  where  the  emotional  tone 
is  deepened,  you  will  find  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  the  strong  natural  appetites 
and  strong  unperverted  intellect  of  Ca- 
tullus, for  instance,  crying  out  in  his  pas- 
sion for  Lesbia ;  nor  will  you  find  any- 
thing like  the  gentle  verses  of  Tibullus 
counting  up  the  treasures  of  his  love  and 
pastoral  content  while  the  morning  rain 
washes  on  the  roof.  Instead  of  that  you 
will  find  the  hankering  of  a  jaded  appe- 
tite after  strange  food,  ambiguous  de- 
sires that  trick  themselves  out  sadly  in 
imitation  of  the  soul,  a  stale  artificial  pas- 
sion which  requires  every  conceivable 
stimulus  to  preserve  it  from  passing  into 
sheer  disgust : 

Pallid  out  of  the  darkness,  adorably  white, 
Pale  as   the  spirit  of  rain,   with  the  night  in 

her  hair, 
Renee  undulates,  shadow-like,  under  the  light, 
Into  the  outer  air. 

Mournful,  beautiful,  calm  with  that  vague  un- 
rest. 
Sad    with    sensitive,    vaguely   ironical    mouth ; 
Eyes  aflame  with  the  loveliest,  deadliest 
Fire  of  passionate  youth. 

Mournful,  beautiful,  sister  of  night  and  rain, 
Elemental,  fashioned  of  tears  and  fire. 
Ever  desiring,  ever  desired   in  vain. 
Mother  of  vain  desire. 

The  morbid  unrest  that  troubles  this 
pallid,  hothouse  flower  is  the  attraction 
felt  most  of  all — anything  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  awakening  which  means 
death.  In  the  poems  to  Bianca,  which 
close  this  book,  the  mingling  of  blood- 
less passion  stimulated  by  curiosity  with 
the  ambiguities  of  a  swaying  will  and  the 
self-tormentings  of  a  body  that  is  mad  to 
escape  from  its  own  insufficiency  and 
masquerade  as  the  soul,  produces  an 
"  ecstasy  of  unrest  "  culminating  in  this 
mocking  cry: 

So   Bianca   satisfies   my   soul. 

The  outcome  of  such  an  "  ecstasy  of 
unrest  "  is  not  difficult  to  foresee,  and  is 
the  theme  of  the  two  following  books  of 
the  collection,  "  Amoris  Victima  "  and 
"  Images  of  Good  and  Evil."  At  first 
there  is  a  note  of  profound  regret  that  at 
least  comes  nearer  than  anything  else  in 
the  volumes  to  showing  the  agony  of  a 
genuine  passion  broken  and  defeated  by 


some  infirmity  of  the  lover's  will.  But 
this  sigh  of  passionate  regret  for  what 
seems  the  loss  of  a  real  happiness  is  but  a 
transient  note  of  honest  self-deception. 
What  follows  is  the  bitter  cry  of  the  long 
struggle,  sullenly  resumed,  between  il- 
lusion and  disillusion.  I  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  at  length  on  this  struggle,  for  it 
does  not  make  entirely  pleasant  reading, 
however  great  its  psychological  interest 
may  be.  Through  it  all  there  runs  the 
memory  of  the  past,  bur  a  memory  of 
shame  and  not  of  simple  regret : 

0  rapture  of  lost  days,  all  that  remains 
Is  but  this  fever  achir\g  in  my  veins. 

1  do  not  know  you  under  this  disguise : 
I  am  degraded  by  my  memories. 

In  the  sea  of  these  degrading  mem- 
ories, haunting  thoughts  and  impuissant 
desires,  the  poor  soul  (let  us  call  it  soul) 
is  tossed  alternately  from  the  exaltation 
of  terror  to  the  depths  of  indifferent  de- 
pair.  He  learns  at  last  that  "  to  have  fal- 
len through  dreams  is  to  have  touched 
hell !  "  As  with  King  Richard  dreaming 
on  Bosworth  Field,  shadowy  images  ris- 
ing from  what  has  been  and  clamorous 
of  what  is  to  be  torment  him  with  a 
power  greater  than  any  reality  of  life. 
The  body  and  substance  of  this  terror  is 
a  vision  of  emptiness,  of  the  dark  void, 
that  must  swallow  up  desire  and  desired 
when  the  growing  disillusion  is  made 
complete : 

.'Xnd  something  in  the  old  and  little  voice. 
Calls  from  so  farther  off  than  far  away, 
I  tremble,  hearing  it,  lest  it  draw  me  forth, 
This   flickering  self,    desiring  to  be  gone, 
Into  the  boundless  and  abrupt  abyss 
Whereat  begins  infinity;  and  there 
This  flickering  self  wander  eternally 
Among  the   soulless,   uncreated   winds 
Which  storm  against  the  barriers  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  outcast  self 
should  make  the  whole  world  of  God  to 
be  a  shadow  of  its  own  mood,  and  that 
this  mood  should  assume  the  likeness  of 
insomnia: 

Who  said  the  world  is  but  a  mood 
In   the   eternal  thought  of  God? 
I  know  it,  real  tho  it  seem, 
The  phantom  of  a  haschisch  dream 
In  that  insomnia  which  is  God. 

From  such  insomnia  there  can  be  but 
one  relief,  the  repose  of  utter  oblivion 
and  the  escape  from  self  in  perfect  death. 
And  such  in  the  end  is  the  pleading  crv 
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that  surges  from  this  agony  of  disillu- 
sion. 

But  again  this  paroxysm  of  rebellion 
spends  itself  in  a  little  time,  and  in  its 
place  comes  the  sigh  of  lonely  indiffer- 
ence and  impotence.  And  I  know  not 
which  of  these  alternating  moods  should 
remain  as  the  last  impression  of  this 
tragic  history.  All  the  wonted  rapture 
of  the  world  fades  into  a  gray  and  impo- 
tent listlessness : 

The  clamors  of  spring  are  the  same  old  deli- 
cate noises, 
The    earth    renews    its    magical     youth     at     a 

breath, 
And  the  whole  world  whispers  a  well-known, 

secret   thing ; 
And  I   hfear,   but  the   meaning  has   faded   out 

of  the  voices ; 
Something  has  died  in  my  heart :  is  it  death  or 

sleep? 
I  know  not,  but  I  have  forgotten  the  meaning 
of  spring. 

Always  while  reading  these  poems, 
which  are  the  first  full  and  sincere  ex- 
pression of  decadence  in  English,  with 
their  light  and  fair  illusion  passing  grad- 
ually into  the  terror  of  disillusion,  I  have 
heard  within  my  memory  three  lines  of 
old  John  Ford,  which  contain  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  right  illusion  of  art  (for  art 
has  also  its  true  and  necessary  illusion  of 
joy)  ;  they  are  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
let  into  a  murky  chamber : 


Since  my  coming  home  I've  found 
More  sweets  in  one  unprofitable  dream 
Than  in  my  life's  whole  pilgrimage. 

There  would  be  a  world  of  significance 
in  comparing  this  "  coming  home  "  with 
the  wandering  of  that  "  flickering  self  " 
in  the  void  places  of  despair. 

And  yet  I  would  not  leave  the  word 
despair  as  the  last  comment  on  these 
poems,  which,  no  matter  what  their  sad- 
ness and  morbidness  may  be,  stand  quite 
apart  from  the  ordinary  versifying  of  the 
day.  They  have,  whatever  may  be  said, 
a  great  psychological  interest,  for  Mr. 
Symons  is  the  most  genuine  and  adequate 
representative  in  English  of  a  wide- 
spread condition.  And  sincerity  in  verse 
is  a  quality  of  inestimable  value.  But 
more  than  that :  these  poems  are  now  and 
again  so  instinct  with  original  perception 
of  beauty  and  so  lilted  with  cadences  of 
sweetness  as  to  be  remarkable  in  them- 
selves apart  from  any  adventitious  inter- 
est. And  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  and  in  the  little  book  of  recent 
poems  that  close  the  collection,  there 
forces  its  way  at  times,  through  the  tur- 
bulent cries  of  dull  desires  and  stinging 
regrets,  a  recurrent  note  of  the  first  sim- 
ple delight  in  nature — a  note  which  one 
would  gladly  accept  as  prophetic  of  a 
new  life  of  artistic  creation. 

New  York  City 
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(TRANSLATED    FROM    THE   FRENCH    OF   RONSARD) 
By  Curtis  Hidden  Page 


GOD  guard  you,  and  greet  you  well, 
Messengers  of  Spring : 
Nightingale  and  cuckoo, 
Turtle-dove  and  hoopoe, 
Swallow  swift,  and  all  wild  birds 
That  with  a  hundred  varied  words 
Rouse  and  make  to  ring 
Every  greening  glade  and  fell. 

God  guard  you,  and  greet  you  fain. 
Dainty  flowerets,  too : 
Daisies,  lilies,  roses. 
Poppies — and  the  posies 
Sprung  where  ancient  heroes  fell, 
Hyacinth  and  asphodel — 
Mint  and  thyme  and  rue  ; 
All  be  welcome  back  again. 


God  guard  you,  and  greet  you  true. 
Butterflies  and  bees. 
In  your  motley  dresses 
Wooing  the  sweet  grasses, 
Flitting  free  on  rainbow-wing. 
Coaxing,  kissing,  cozening 
Flowers  of  all  degrees, 
Red  or  yellow,  white  or  blue. 

A  thousand,  thousand  times  I  greet 
Your  return  again. 
Sweet  and  beauteous  season, 
In  sooth  I  love  with  reason. 
Better  far  thy  sunny  gleams 
And  thy  gently  prattling  streams 
Than  Winter's  wind  and  rain 
That  shut  me  close  in  my  retreat. 

Nbw  York  City. 


The    Southern    Woman 


[The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  Northern  wotnan  who  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  South  and  has  eiijoyed 
somewhat  unusual  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  various  classes  of  Southern  women.  Her  opinions 
partake  of  the  nature  of  Itise  majeste,  we  think,  and  for  manifest  reasons  she  wishes  her  name  rot  to  appear.  A  reply 
to  her  criticisms  may  be  read  in  the  following  article  by  Mrs.  Harris,  of  Georgia. — EoiroR.] 


IT  has  struck  me  as  a  significant  fact 
that  ahnost  all  Northerners  living  in 
the  South  are  secretly  homesick. 
This  the  Southerner  is  far  from  believ- 
ing. If  he  is  sure  of  anything,  he  is  sure 
that  no  one  can  fail  to  love  the  people 
of  the  South  if  he  remain  long  enough 
with  them.  My  own  observation,  how- 
ever, has  led  to  the  view  that  the  visitor 
of  a  few  weeks  is  disposed  to  use  more 
superlatives  in  speaking  of  Southern  life 
than  the  resident  of  several  years.  As 
time  passes  the  Northerner  begins  to  be 
conscious  of  a  something  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  makes  it  hard  for  him  to 
breathe  freely,  and  for  that  something 
the  nature  of  the  women  is  largely  re- 
sponsible. It  is  they  who  control  public 
sentiment  in  countless  ways,  and  he 
learns  more  or  less  early,  according  to 
the  degree  of  his  natural  obtuseness,  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  an  element  with 
which  he  finds  himself  forever  out  of 
sympathy,  and  that  if  he  would  live 
peaceably  he  must  discreetly  hold  his 
tongue  while  they  declaim  (the  South- 
ern woman  is  somewhat  addicted  to  de- 
claiming) upon  the  vital  properties  of 
doctrines  which  he  has  been  taught  to 
regard  as  trivial,  if  not  untrue. 

Personally  I  believe  that  at  the  root 
of  the  Northerner's  inability  to  become 
assimilated  with  Southern  surroundings 
is  his  impatience  with  the  Southern 
women's  excessive  regard  for  the  ameni- 
ties of  life ;  they  care  too  much  for  what 
makes  a  show,  whether  in  manners, 
morals  or  mental  culture,  and  too  little 
for  what  that  show  is  based  upon. 

Herein  lies  a  flaw  in  the  famous 
"  Southern  hospitality."  They  impose 
upon  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the 
outward  show  of  lavish  entertainment 
and  gracious  manners,  which  so  charms 
the  visitor,  is  as  real  a  thing  as  actual 
friendship,  when  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  is  a  mere  habit  of  amiability.  This 
habit  undoubtedly  makes  the  Southern 
woman  more  attractive  on  first  acquaint- 


ance than  the  Northern  one,  but  it  does 
not  guarantee  that  she  will  "  wear  "  as 
well.  And  her  friendship,  so  enthusias- 
tically proffered  at  a  stage  when  her  more 
cold-blooded  Northern  sister  has  hardly 
begun  to  feel  the  first  faint  stirrings  of 
a  like  emotion,  is  liable  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  seeds  which  fell  where  they  had 
no  deepness  of  earth. 

There  is  no  greater  stickler  for  the 
outward  forms  of  hospitality  than  the 
Southern  woman.  To  her  they  consti- 
tute morality  where  to  the  Northerner 
they  are  largely  a  collection  of  worn-out 
social  usages  long  ago  relegated  to  the 
lumber-room  in  company  with  other  heir- 
looms of  our  great-grandmothers.  The 
Southern  woman's  claim  to  pre-eminent 
modesty  and  refinement  is  mainly  based 
upon  her  devotion  to  a  sentiment  which 
has  among  its  manifestations  such  ideas 
as  that  for  a  woman  to  mingle  with  men 
in  the  ordinary  comradeship  of  school 
or  business— in  any  way,  in  short,  save 
as  the  carefully  chaperoned  candidate  for 
their  admiration — means,  if  not  danger 
to  her  character,  at  least  the  loss  of  the 
gentle  qualities  which  befit  womanhood. 
No  doubt  the  sheltered  life,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  rude  shocks  of  war,  with  its 
loss  of  friends  and  wealth,  has  remained 
the  Southern  woman's  ideal,  has  pro- 
duced a  type  of  gentlewoman  which  we 
all  admire.  But  it  has  also  made  one 
who  is  in  a  way  incapable  of  seeing 
things  in  what  the  Northerner  deems 
their  just  proportions,  and  it  is  this,  as 
it  manifests  itself  in  various  ways,  which 
gives  him  a  sense  of  oppression — or  sup- 
pression, rather — after  the  glamour  of 
the  charming  first  impression  has  faded. 
Then  as  to  the  quality  of  this  modesty 
itself,!  know  that  I  am  violating  a  South- 
ern tradition  in  asserting  that  Southern 
women  are  less  shy  than  their  Northern 
sisters,  but  I  am  still  disposed  to  main- 
tain it.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
just  to  say  that  the  women  of  the  two 
sections    manifest    timidity    in    different 
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ways.  It  is  true  that  the  Southern  wo- 
man, chaperoned  as  a  girl,  and  surround- 
ed by  masculine  protection  as  a  married 
woman,  shrinks  from  making  her  way 
unaided  through  a  lonely  street,  and  that 
"  business  "  is  a  word  which  sends  the 
cold  chills  down  her  back,  while  the 
Northern  woman  regards  such  things 
with  composure  and  indifference.  But 
the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often 
more  embarrassed  through  being  made 
conspicuous  by  unnecessary  tributes  to 
her  sex  (as  when,  for  instance,  by  a  gal- 
lant custom  obtaining  in  Southern  banks, 
she  is  escorted  to  the  head  of  a  long  line 
of  men,  who  must  wait  until  her  busi- 
ness is  attended  to)  than  if  she  had  been 
left  unnoticed.  The  Southern  woman, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather  enjoys  being 
made  conspicuous  if  there  is  in  it  an  im- 
plied compliment  to  her  sex  or  her  per- 
sonality. 

It  has  been  said  of  her  that  she  is  the 
most  beloved  of  women.  The  statement 
would  have  been  more  accurate  if  it  had 
said  the  most  flattered.  Perpetual  com- 
pliment has  become  so  necessary  to,  her 
that  she  feels  aggrieved  when  it  is  with- 
held. She  is  a  jealous  guardian  of  her 
feminine  claim  to  courtesy  and  attention ; 
she  cannot  tolerate  any  but  the  first  place 
in  the  affections  of  her  friends,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  she  does  not  doubt 
that  all  that  concerns  herself  is  of  pre- 
eminent interest  to  others.  She  is  essen- 
tially of  the  type  of  woman  who^  tells  you 
all  of  her  own  love  affairs,  but  never 
cares  to  listen  to  yours. 

It  may  be  because  of  this  estimate 
which  she  has  been  taught  to  place  upon 
herself  that  she  cannot  abandon  the  idea 
that  work  was  not  intended  for  the  gen- 
tly born.  It  is  a  tradition  of  a  certain 
Southern  town  that  one  of  its  citizens, 
who  afterward  became  famous,  often  let 
his  wife  do  her  own  washing.  If  she  had 
taken  boarders,  or  given  dancing  lessons, 
she  would  have  been  admired  (tho 
pitied).  Her  different  conception  of 
■economy  is  remembered  against  them  af- 
ter all  these  years  as  a  proof  that  she  was 
"  common,"  and  that  her  husband  was  a 
brute.  Social  life,  with  all  that  the  term 
implies,  is  to  a  much  greater  extent  an 
end  in  itself  with  Southern  than  with 
Northern  women.  Consequently,  what- 
ever may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  dis- 
charge of  its   functions  and  the  enjoy- 


ment of  its  pleasures,  or  compel  one  to 
disregard  the  strict  Southern  code  as  to 
customs  traditionally  "  proper,"  is  con- 
sidered a  misfortune,  if  not  a  positive 
evil.  The  story  of  how  many  Southern 
women  have  faced  the  situation  present- 
ed to  them  by  the  issues  of  the  war  is 
one  to  thrill  the  hearer  with  admiration, 
and  yet  their  attitude  toward  their  work 
calls  forth  a  deal  of  pity.  They  have 
worked  bravely,  but  they  have  hated  it, 
and  they  hate  it  still.  But  since  some 
women  at  least  must  work,  it  seems  un- 
fortunate that  throughout  the  South  it 
should  be  taken  for  granted  that  no 
woman  is  a  wage-earner  from  any  higher 
motive  than  unpleasant  necessity,  and 
that,  were  that  necessity  removed,  she 
would  gladly  return  to  her  old  vocation 
of  emulating  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

Very  different  from  the  Northern, 
too,  is  the  Southern  sentiment  toward 
woman's  education.  The  matron  of  the 
South  is  apt  to  apprehend  somewhat 
dimly  the  difference  between  the  present- 
day  college  course  and  that  of  the 
"  young  ladies'  school "  of  her  own 
youth,  and  she  at  once  underestimates 
the  value  of  a  college  training,  and  over- 
estimates the  erudition  of  every  possessor 
of  the  bachelor's  degree.  And  yet  she 
is  not  consciously  hostile  to  education  as 
she  understands  it.  No  people  care  more 
for  the  externals  of  education,  to  refer 
again  to  the  quality  in  them  which  has 
so  impressed  me.  They  admire  extrava- 
gantly any  person  who  has  made  a  repu- 
tation for  great  learning;  the  successful 
writer  is  perhaps  nowhere  else  so  ad- 
mired and  courted ;  Southern  women  are  , 
themselves  exceeedingly  well  read,  and 
they  go  in  extensively  for  clubs  with 
various  literary  objects.  But  the  idea  of 
study  for  any  reason  other  than  conse- 
quent reputation  and  public  applause  is 
one  which  most  Southerners,  and  espe- 
cially the  older  generation,  are  slow  to 
grasp.  If  the  Southern  woman  has  been 
a  popular  heroine  of  fiction,  she  has  be- 
come a  no  less  popular  writer  of  it.  And 
to  my  mind  many  of  the  qualities  which 
make  her  (like  other  geniuses)  some- 
what trying  to  live  with  have  contributed 
to  her  success  in  literary  work.  Her 
very  attitude  toward  wage-earning,  her 
love  of  flattering  attention,  have  natural- 
ly led  her  to  essay  a  work  which  may 
combine   with   an   income   respectability 
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and  reputation.  I  cannot  share  the  gen- 
eral idea  that  Southern  Hfe  furnishes 
more  material  for  romantic  writing  than 
life  in  the  North.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  just  as  much  romance  and  trag- 
edy in  pork-packing  Chicago,  if  one  is 
looking  for  it,  as  in  the  storied  French 
Quarter  of  New  Orleans. 

I  believe,  too,  that  no  small  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  Southern  writers 
by  the  important  part  which  conversation 
plays  in  their  daily  life.  The  conditions 
which  conduce  both  to  excellence  in  con- 
versation and  writing  in  the  South  are 
largely  lacking  in  the  North.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  suffer  there  from 
an  excessive  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  systematic  economy  of  time.  I  don't 
know  how  many  years  of  Southern  resi- 
dence would  be  required  entirely  to  cure 
the  Northern  woman  of  the  secret  con- 
viction that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  spend 
every  evening  from  May  to  November 
sitting  on  a  "  gallery  "  with  no  more  se- 
rious occupation  than  conversation  and 
the  waving  of  a  fan.  But  tho  it  doesn't 
seem  "  improving,"  I  suspect  that  these 
summer  evenings  of  friendly  chat  and 
discussion  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Southern  woman's  readiness  to  ex- 
press her  inmost  thoughts,  and  her  abil- 
ity to  do  it  so  effectively.  Here,  I  fancy, 
may  be  found  in  part  the  explanation  of 
her  freedom  from  any  self-conscious  sus- 
picion that  to  be  dramatic  is  to  be  ridicu- 
lous ;  perhaps  here  too  originated  an- 
other characteristic  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred  parenthetically.  How- 
ever, I  can  hardly  pretend  to  give  the 
reason  zohy  the  Southern  woman  has  an 
ever-ready  and  emphatic  opinion  on  prac- 
tically every  known  subject,  but  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  fact.  Apparently  she 
does  not  know  what  it  is  to  doubt  the 
infallibility  of  her  own  convictions.  And 
I    believe    that    this    self-confidence,   in 


which  she  so  surpasses  the  woman  of  the 
North,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  her  literary 
success.  For  the  Northern  woman,  who 
does  not  distrust  her  ability  to  make  her 
way  in  the  world,  somehow  does  distrust 
herself  as  a  talker  and  a  writer.  When 
she  has  written  a  love  story  she  locks  it 
up  where  her  mother  cannot  see  it.  When 
the  Southern  girl  has  composed  a  poem 
for  the  local  paper  she  invites  in  all  the 
family  connection  to  its  first  reading,  and 
serves  cake  and  hot  chocolate.  The  aw- 
ful suspicion  that  she  may  be  boring  peo- 
ple (a  suspicion  which  seems  never  to 
disturb  her)  is  always  at  hand  to  re- 
press the  Northern  woman's  conversa- 
tional efforts,  and  she  leaves  her  best 
thoughts  unwritten  and  unspoken  for 
fear — of  what?  That  she  may  seem  to 
have  tried  to  "  show  off,"  and  to  have 
failed.  The  Southern  woman,  with  a 
sort  of  childlike  confidence,  has  tried 
and  has  succeeded. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  had  most  in 
mind  the  older  Southern  women,  partly 
because  it  is  they  who  still  dominate 
Southern  life  in  its  habits  and  ideals, 
partly  because  it  is  in  them  that  one  finds 
the  sharpest  contrast  to  Northern  wo- 
men. Did  space  permit  I  should  like  to 
say  what  deserves  to  be  said  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  class  destined  to  succeed 
them,  the  best  product,  as  I  sometimes 
think,  of  the  New  South — the  young 
college  woman.  Her  number  has  grown 
greatly  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  so  have 
her  ideals.  With  her  lies  the  opportunity 
and,  I  believe,  the  ability  to  remove  much 
that  has  seemed  one-sided,  much  that  has 
been  superficial  (at  least  to  us  Northern- 
ers), in  Southern  womanhood,  while  she 
will  retain  the  charm  of  manner,  the 
gracious  social  gifts,  for  which  the 
women  of  her  race  have  so  long  been 
famous. 

Louisiana. 
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A  Southern  Woman's  View  of  Southern  Women 


By  Mrs.   L.   H.    Harris 


IN  the  South  every  man  is  at  least  a 
hero  worshiper  of  himself.  During 
the  "  late  "  war  only  the  legs  and 
arms  of  him  were  conquered  by  his 
Northern  brethren,  and  after  Appomat- 
tox he  became  a  firm  believer  in  that 
doctrine  which  teaches  :  "  Whoso  tooteth 
not  his  own  horn,  the  same  will  not  be 
tooted."  In  this  aspect  of  his  character 
he  bears  a  strikingly  egotistical  resem- 
blance to  those  ancient  heroes  who  were 
much  given  to  assuring  their  immortality 
by  singing  of  their  labors  and  victories  in 
gigantic  epics. 

And  this  strident  spirit  of  famous 
deeds  is  contagious ;  for  when  even  an 
alien  comes  among  us,  his  mind  is  at 
once  fascinated  by  our  proud  obsessions. 
He  can  neither  approve  nor  ignore  them. 
Circumstances  force  the  same  illuminat- 
ing subject  upon  his  attention.  He  joins 
his  dissenting  voice  to  our  hallelujah 
chorus,  and  nobody  minds  his  point  of 
view  so  long  as  he  sticks  to  the  text, — the 
glory  of  the  South, — whether  he  admits 
or  denies  it.  Indeed,  the  one  thing  un- 
endurable to  us  is  when  a  stranger 
reaches  across  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
(where  we  keep  the  skeleton  in  our 
closet)  for  a  topic  of  conversation. 

Now  Southern  women  are  either  the 
mothers  or  daughters  of  these  heroes. 
They  are  all  born  trailing  little  ancestral 
clouds  of  glory  after  them.  They  are 
all  heiresses  who  inherit  the  same  {prin- 
ciples, prejudices  and  traditions.  Never 
analytical  in  their  mental  processes,  they 
are  severely  logical  in  their  conclusions. 
They  know  they  are  "  somebodies  "  be- 
cause their  fathers  and  grandmothers 
were  more  or  less  illustrious.  And  they 
reason  with  solemn  pride  that  there  must 
be  distinction  in  being  born  in  the  South, 
where  the  very  ground  has  been  conse- 
crated with  the  blood  of  so  many  heroes. 

The  Southern  woman  is  more  gifted 
in  personality  than  in  the  mere  matter  of 
brains.  And  socially  she  is  the  most  be- 
loved of  all  women, — most  beloved  be- 
cause there  is  no  intellectual  barrier  be- 
tween her  and  love,  no  mental  reservation 
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of  ambitions  or  secret  rebellions  against 
the  sad  fates  of  womanhood.  For  all 
these  love  of  one  sort  or  another  is  her 
compensation.  It  is  her  prospective  re- 
lationship to  all  life.  Surrounded  by  a 
bodyguard  of  customs  which  deny  her 
the  freedom  enjoyed  by  her  Northern 
sisters,  she  is  not  stunted  in  social  inter- 
course by  timidity  or  shyness,  as  might 
be  expected.  But  wherever  she  goes 
she  takes  her  place  upon  the  dais  of  the 
socially  elect  with  the  grace  and  resolu- 
tion of  a  person  born  to  the  elevation. 
She  accepts  the  court  flattery  of  men  as 
she  does  the  bread  and  wine  of  life,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  No  Southern  woman 
would  feel  the  least  hesitation  or  em- 
barrassment in  walking  across  a  muddy 
thoroughfare  on  top  of  her  escort's  over- 
coat. Nor  would  the  glaring  public  en- 
ter her  happy  consciousness  while  mak- 
ing the  transit.  There  is  a  vein  of  Eliza- 
bethan royalty  in  her  feminine  nature  to 
match  the  occasion,  and  to  dignify  it  from 
her  own  standpoint,  however  ludicrous  it 
may  appear  from  another's. 

The  modesty  of  the  Southern  woman 
is  democratic  and  includes  all  her  lady 
friends.  She  has  no  personal  safeguards 
against  the  members  of  her  own  sex. 
She  is  confidential  or  nothing;  and.  like 
other  women,  she  is  gayly  treacherous. 
.She  will  endanger  her  soul  to  win  a  se- 
cret, and  break  a  little  lace  vow  to  tell  it. 
The  explanation  of  this  sweet  frailty  is 
accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  all  her  se- 
crets are  of  the  most  beautiful  nature,  lit- 
tle scriptures  of  the  feminine  heart,  little 
balcony  romances  that  end  with  the 
dance.  But  of  that  academic  modesty 
which  is  so  essentially  obtrusive  in  the 
better  equipped  woman  intellectually  she 
knows  nothing  and  cares  less.  She  con- 
verses by  inspiration  and  never  is  silent 
in  proportion  to  her  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  For  she  has  the 
tiptoeing  mind  and  knows  how  to  pick 
her  way  over  the  top  of  a  smart  man's  ar- 
gument, using  it  indeed  as  a  bridge  to 
reach  her  own  conclusion.  But  this  is 
not  so  bad  a  practice  as  it  seems  to  be. 
For  while  education  and  mental  training 
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invariably  have  ihe  effect  of  freeing  the 
stronger  minds  of  men,  the  process  more 
often  than  otherwise  oppresses  the  feebler 
minds  of  women  into  a  parrot-like  docil- 
ity to  other  scholars'  point  of  view.  They 
are  made  up  entirely  of  what  they  have 
been  taught.  They  substitute  the  tool  of 
analysis,  the  energy  of  investigation,  for 
originality.  Now  it  is  no  more  wise  to 
judge  the  Southern  woman  by  this  stand- 
ard of  intellectuality  than  it  would  be  to 
appraise  the  beauty  of  a  pea  fowl's  tail 
according  to  the  weight  of  his  feathers. 
Indeed,  I  may  say  the  mistake  our  critics 
often  make  comes  from  the  hallowed  con- 
ceit that  only  those  who  are  technically 
qualified  have  the  ability  to  think  and  to 
construe  life  properly  for  themselves. 
But  we  women  in  the  South  do  a  power 
of  thinking  in  our  air  castles.  And  no 
male  dragon  of  higher  education  will  ever 
bring  us  out  of  these  airy  fortresses  where 
we  keep  our  sacred  images  and  our  an- 
cestral diplomas.  Indeed,  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  education,  Southern 
women  are  erratic.  Few  of  them  are 
willing  to  admit  to  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hydro- 
statics and  pneumatics.  They  all  have 
little  private  geniuses  of  their  own,  quite 
independent  of  anybody's  scholarship. 
And  they  rarely  comprehend  the  Ph.D. 
necessities  of  life.  Her  peculiarity  is 
the  prismatic  mind,  which  casts  a 'rustic 
glamour  over  the  common  details  of  life. 
And  instead  of  being  scholarly,  she  is  a 
romantic  believer  in  nearly  everything 
that  appeals  to  her  own  heavenly  minded- 
ness. 

Still  the  Southern  woman  is  far  better 
read  than  the  Southern  man  is,  and  more 
inclined  toward  intellectual  conjectures. 
She  is  an  enthusiastic  club  woman  ;  but 
her  club  life  shows  a  mincing  old  fash- 
ioned gait  into  the  classics.  She  refuses 
to  consider  "  First  Principles  "  or  the 
"  Origin  of  Species."  For  the  most  part, 
she  is  engaged  in  the  prayers  and  pas- 
time of  living,  and  it  is  a  vacation  where- 
in Darwin  and  Spencer  do  not  verv  pow- 
erfully affect  the  imagination  or  invite 
the  reverent  fancy  of  female  minds. 

The  charge  is  sometimes  made  against 
us  that  we  are  not  only  indolent,  but  that 
we  despise  those  who  do  labor.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  myself  that  the  Southern 
woman  is  the  least  energetic  of  all  Amer- 
ican women,  besides  being  the  most  tol- 


erant housekeeper.  But  the  explanation 
is  so  simple  and  adequate  that  it  is  a  vin- 
dication. In  the  first  place,  we  are  not 
born  with  the  scrubbing  instinct.  Our 
grandmothers  never  acquired  any  skill  in 
the  use  of  mops.  Again,  the  Southern 
atmosphere  suggests  the  piano  as  a  way 
of  life  rather  than  a  fierce  contention  in 
the  kitchen  with  frost  and  Boston  beans. 
There  are  tunes  in  the  very  air,  little 
symphonies  of  love,  that  must  be  inter- 
preted either  in  lace  ruffles,  or  with  roses, 
or  by  music.  And,  finally,  her  good  na- 
tured  housekeeping,  which  sometimes  re-  * 
suits  in  a  cobweb  drapery  in  the  sacred 
parlor,  comes  from  a  long  experience 
with  the  carelessness  and  inbred  stupid- 
ity of  negro  servants.  For  the  negro 
servant's  self-respect  is  expressed  by  a 
supreme  contempt  for  her  work.  She 
simply  endures  her  labors  in  order  to  de- 
mand her  wages.  The  mistress  of  a 
Southern  house  must  manage  her  by  ca- 
jolery or  by  a  rabid  display  of  indigna- 
tion, according  to  the  black  girl's  lights 
and  previous  condition.  But  in  no  case 
will  she  submit  to  the  discipline  neces- 
sary to  become  a  good  servant.  The 
Southern  woman  is  forced  to  make  up  for 
this  deficiency  by  forgiveness  and  tolera- 
tion, since  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
expect  her  to  do  her  own  work  when  the 
streets  are  crowded  with  black  women 
ready  to  do  it  for  even  less  than  a  dollar 
per  week,  and  who  must  be  provided  for 
honestly  or  they  will  provide  for  them- 
selves dishonestly. 

Like  all  other  women  these  ladies  in 
the  South  have  their  little  eccentric  econ- 
omies. But  the  way  they  go  about  it 
usually  determines  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  It  is  possible  for  a  highly  re- 
spectable woman  in  the  South  to  save 
twenty-five  cents  a  week  by  doing  her 
washing.  But  if  she  is  gently  born  she 
will  deny  herself  the  frail  vanity  of  a  rib- 
bon or  a  tucking  comb  and  derive  the 
same  sense  of  satisfaction  from  the  sacri- 
fice. In  fact,  it  is  generally  inferred  by 
Southern  communities  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  instincts  of  a  man  who 
permits  his  wife  to  do  the  family  wash- 
ing when  there  are  hosts  of  negro  wom- 
en eager  to  do  it  for  from  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  per  month.  Even  the  wife  of  a  day 
laborer  here  is  saved  from  such  drudgery, 
save  in  some  sections  of  the  South  where 
negroes  are  not  permitted  to  live. 
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Yet  there  are  many  women  among  us, 
gently  born,  who  do  most  of  their  house- 
hold work,  and  earn  a  support  for  them- 
selves besides.  The  difference  between 
these  in  the  South,  however,  and  those  sim- 
ilarly occupied  in  the  North  and  West  is 
that  here  they  do  it  because  they  must, 
and  there  they  do  it  because  they  will, 
because  their  training  makes  them  desire 
the  masculine  freedom  of  living  and  of 
accumulating  wealth  or  experience.  But 
in  the  South  women  nevei  voluntarily  en- 
ter the  ranks  of  the  working  classes,  if 
we  except  a  few  professions,  such  as 
teaching,  without  a  sense  of  having  done 
violence  to  their  sacred  nature. 

But  when  all  has  been  said  the  most 
marked  characteristic  of  the  Southern 
woman  is  her  conservatism,  particular- 
ly in  her  social  relations.  And,  as  a  re- 
sult, it  will  be  observed  that  there  are 
fewer  adventurers  of  her  own  sex  in 
Southern  society  than  anywhere  else. 
For  she  is  the  one  who  fixes  the  bounda- 
ries of  our  social  life,  gathers  it  and  dis- 
tributes it  into  circles  and  degrees.  Then 
she  becomes  the  patron  saint  of  this  cir^ 
cle,  or  the  heathen  divinity  of  that.  But 
in  all  cases    she  is  stationary,  like  one 


who  has  already  evoluted  and  feels  the 
fact.  She  has  attributes,  not  powers. 
She  can  be  wise  without  knowledge,  and 
pious  without  engaging  in  a  warfare 
against  other  people's  iniquities.  But 
when  she  sits  in  placid  repose,  waving  a 
little  coronation  fail  hi  the  evening  air, 
she  is  distributing  an  influence  over  all 
her  regions  as  sweetly  refreshing  as  the 
fragrance  of  holy  lilies.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  gives  herself  over  to  the 
incantation  of  airs  and  graces,  these  are 
also  her  manifestations,  as  truly  as  roses 
are  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  dust 
in  her  garden. 

Impractical  she  always  will  be,  since 
she  does  not  exactly  correspond  in  moods 
or  spirit  to  the  workaday  world  about 
her.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  she 
is  ready  to  claim  a  heavenly  nativity.  She 
is  simply  one  of  the  degrees  that  lead  in 
that  direction,  not  the  superlative,  but  the 
comparative  degree  of  nearly  all  earthly 
perfection  ;  her  conceits  are  but  naive  in- 
timations of  her  spirit's  wings.  And 
such  sins  as  she  may  confess  are  merely 
indications  of  a  far  ofif  imperfection  in 
some  paternal  ancestor. 

College  Park,  Ga. 


A    Study    of    the    Present    Mormon    Problem 

By  the  Rev.  John  D.   Nutting 

[Mr.  Nutlinp  is  Secretary  of  the  Utah  Gospel  Missions— an  org;anization  of  colporteur  and  evangelistic  work 
incorporated  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  has  worked  amonj;  the  Mormons  'or  six  years,  traveling  whereever  (hey  have 
ilieir  homes,  and  last  summer  visited  nearly  800  families  Probably  no  other  Gentile  has  a  more  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Mormons  than  he.-  Editor.] 


IT  has  been  slightly  understood  hither- 
to; the  great  majority  think  only 
"  polygamy  "  when  "  Mormonism  " 
is  mentioned.  There  have  been  good 
reasons  for  this.  The  system  has  itself 
been  in  its  formative  period,  being  now 
.  only  seventy-two  years  old.  It  has 
never  published  anything  like  a  fair 
statement  of  its  own  beliefs.  Its  people 
naturally  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
others  in  daily  life,  and  thus  make  an 
understanding  of  the  facts  more  difficult. 
The  difTercnces  between  the  various 
theories  advanced  for  the  solution  of  the 
l)roblem  are  largely  due  to  this  partial 
knowledge.  One  who  considers  polyg- 
amy the  evil  of  Mormonism  naturally 
calls   for  law  to   suppress   the  practice. 


When  ordinary  ignorance  is  supposed  to 
be  the  cause,  the  public  school  is,  of 
course,  the  remedy.  If  defective  reli- 
gious education  is  the  difficulty,  more 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  are  urged 
as  the  cure.  When  the  socialistic  ele- 
ments of  the  system  are  considered  to  be 
its  source  of  strength,  a  let-alone  policy 
is  advocated,  as  "  time  "  will  do  away 
with  the  evils,  which  aremerely  incidental. 
Beyond  question,  there  are  elements  of 
truth  in  each  of  these  views,  large  ele- 
ments in  some  of  them. 

But  forty  years  of  law  against  polyg- 
amy, l>eginning  in  1862  and  including  one 
of  the  most  drastic  acts  ever  placed  upon 
our  statute  l)ooks,  has  not  even  abolished 
that  ])art  of  Mormonism.     Utah  has  had 
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compulsory  education  for  over  a  decade ; 
and  her  youth  have  been  educated  into 
instead  of  out  of  Mormonism.  We  have 
had  church  and  mission  school  work  in 
Utah  for  about  thirty-five  years  ;  and  two 
generations  of  time  have  passed  since  the 
Mormon  system  was  invented ;  yet  it  is 
beyond  question  stronger  to-day  than 
ever  before,  both  in  numbers  and  in  the 
hold  it  has  UDon  its  adherents.  Mor- 
monism has  grown  stronger  with  years, 
and  is  to-day  a  far  more  homogeneous, 
unified  system  than  twenty  years  ago. 
For  instance,  in  conversing  about  polyg- 
amy with  fifty  or  more  different  Mor- 
mons recently,  the  writer  found  only  five 
or  six  who  denied  belief  in  it ;  and  out  of 
probably  750  persons,  mostly  heads  of 
families,  with  whom  he  talked  on  the  doc- 
trine of  God,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
denied  the  miserable  belief  in  multitu- 
dinous, ex-human,  flesh-and-bone  gods 
(and  worse)  which  Mormonism  holds; 
and  those  few  were  all  young  and  poorly 
trained.  The  Mormon  machine  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  people  is  do- 
ing its   work   with   relentless   precision ; 


and,  besides  this,  the  best  calculation 
which  the  writer  can  make  from  the  last 
census  shows  that  fully  two-thirds  of  all 
the  Mormons  now  living  in  Utah  were 
born  into  that  system,  and  consequently 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  know  any 
other  religion.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
proportion  would  at  least  have  been  re- 
versed, and  the  two-thirds  would  have 
been  newcomers,  tumbled  together  out  of 
many  nations,  face  to  face  with  glaring 
abuses  and  immoralities,  and  often  se- 
cretly, if  not  openly,  rebellious.  The 
power  of  the  leaders  has  been  sufficient 
to  double  or  quadruple  the  tithing  re- 
ceipts in  the  last  three  years  by  a  new 
"  revelation,"  twice  recently  to  reverse 
the  political  complexion  of  the  State,  and 
to  belt  the  Christian  world  with  nearly 
two  thousand  emissaries  going  out  as 
proselyters  at  their  own  or  their  neigh- 
bors' cost.  These  are  not  marks  of  de- 
clension, but  of  vigor.  And  a  numerical 
view  is  even  more  striking. 

The  census  of  1870  gave  the  whole 
population  of  Utah  as  88,374,  of  which 
about  80,000  were  Mormons.     The  cen- 


Temple  Square,  Salt  Lake  City.  The  lemple  is  only  for  secret  ceremonies  and  no  Mormon  can  enter  it 
except  he  bring  recommendations  from  three  Bishops.  It  is  200  feet  tigh.  The  Tajjernacle  is  for  large 
Sundfiy  and  other  meetings  and  seats  6,185  adults.  The  Assembly  Hall  seats  2,000  and  Is  used  for 
smaller  or  overflow  meetings.  ITie  Square  Is  an  entire  city  block  and  contains  about  10  acres  of 
ground 
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sus  of  1900  finds  in  Utah  276,740  people, 
of  which  number  about  220,000  must  be 
Mormons — showing  a  net  increase  of 
140,000  in  that  State  alone  during  thirty 
years,  in  which  period  probably  about 
one-third  of  their  whole  number  have  lo- 
cated in  regions  outside.  Again,  in  1890, 
according  to  the  census,  Mormonism  had 
only  144,352  adherents  in  the  entire 
United  States ;  while  last  December  it 
claimed  310,000,  nearly  all  in  this  coun- 
try. If  these  figures  can  be  trusted — and 
investigation  leads  the  writer  to  believe 
them     practically     correct — Mormonism 


efforts  have  accomplished  much,  but  not 
enough.  In  spite  of  popular  hatred,  le- 
gal opposition  and  all  our  religious  and 
educational  efforts,  Mormonism  has  gone 
right  on,  and  is  still  progressing  with 
rapid  strides,  as  Mohammedanism  and 
other  false  religions  have  done  before  it. 
No  right-minded  person  can  be  otherwise 
than  anxious  over  these  facts ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  still  greater  cause  for  solici- 
tude that  nearly  300,000  people  of  our 
own  land  are  being  kept  in  terrible  reli- 
gious darkness  by  this  evil  system,  which 
is  really  a  modernized  phallic  religion. 


Brigham  Young  College,  at  Logan.  Utah 


has  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  its 
adherents  during  the  twelve  years  which 
have  witnessed  the  greatest  activity  of 
Christian  work  among  them !  A  recent 
editorial  in  the  Mormon  organ  claimed 
that  over  100  converts  had  been  baptize^ 
in  Ohio  during  the  past  year,  and  over 
200  in  Western  Pennsylvania;  1,100  to 
1,300  were  reported  in  detail  from  the 
.Southern  States  during  each  of  several 
recent  years,  and  reliable  reports  of  suc- 
cessful activity  came  from  scores  of 
other  quarters.  The  latest  special  prop- 
aganda is  that  to  Japan,  begim  last  year. 
It  is  thus  very  clear  that  the  Mormon 
problem  is  yet  far  from  its  solution.  Past 


Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  the  meth- 
ods which  have  been  tried  in  dealing  with 
this  question,  and,  if  possible,  see  where- 
in they  have  failed  tb  rtieet  the  whole 
need. 

1.  The  "  let-alone  ".  policy  need  hard- 
ly be  considered.  Contagion  needs  only 
to  be  let  alone  to  spread  itself,  and  if  the 
utmost  is  done  enough  will  still  be  left 
undone  to  test  this  theory. 

2.  Educational  Work. — Before  the 
free  public  school  came,  the  mission 
school,  in  the  hands  of  competent  and 
consecrated  teachers,  was  our  most  ef- 
ficient means  of  service.  In  places  it  is 
so  still.     It  was  effective  chiefly  through 
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the  religious  and  personal  contact  of  the 
teacher  with  the  scholar  and  parent ;  and 
it  probably  accomplished  more  than  any 
other  agency  has  done  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Utah.  If  it  could  have  been 
pushed  twice  as  strongly  the  situation  to- 
day might  have  been  far  different.  Prob- 
ably at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  ex-Mor- 
mons who  have  belonged  to  our  churches 
were  first  reached  through  this  channel. 
But  for  some  years  the  free  public  school 
has  naturally  absorbed  the  chief  part  of 
this  opportunity,  and  through  Mormon 
teachers  has  generally  been  supplying  a 
Mormon  coloring  even  to  secular  educa- 
tion. Our  largest  school  opportunity  is 
now  probably  through  our  institutions  of 
higher  grade.  Our  eight  academies  and 
one  college  are  doing  fine  work  in  the 
circumscribed  opportunities  left  them  by 
the  far  more  numerous  and  very  insistent 
Mormon  institutions  of  like  grade  and 
the  high  schools.  The  total  enrollment 
of  our  academies  and  college  last  year 
was  about  1,200  (including  the  primary 
grades  in  several  academies),  while  the 
mission  schools  enrolled  nearly  1,000 
more.  Mormonism  claims  to  have  a 
score  or  more  of  academic  institutions, 
besides  a  college  and  "  university,"  each 


with  its  "  theological "  course  for  the 
training  of  "  missionaries."  The  enroll- 
ment at  only  three  of  these  this  year  is 
2,543 ;  the  total  must  be  fully  5,000.  Be- 
sides these,  the  State  institutions  enroll 
perhaps  1,200  more,  and  the  influence  at 
those  is  chiefly  pro-Mormon.  These  fig- 
ures would  be  full  of  hope  were  it  not 
that  the  avowed  aim  of  this  education  is 
to  train  the  youth  in  Mormonism ;  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  such  is  the 
result.  There  seems  thus  little  prospect 
of  successfully  coping  with  this  great 
problem  by  the  school  alone,  tho  such 
work  should  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished. 

3.  Legal  Efforts. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law 
shocked  the  Mormon  leaders  into  their 
senses,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 
If  party  politics  had  not  first  made  the 
law  a  dead  letter  and  then  replaced  it  by 
Statehood,  the  Mormon  system  would 
have  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  power 
forever.  But  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  what  io  do  with  the  leaders  as 
how  to  deal  with  the  misguided  masses 
who  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Mormon- 
ism. Law  is  good  in  its  place.  It  should 
be  made  more  eflfective  by  the  proposed 


Business  College  of  Latter  Day  Saints  University,  Salt  Lake  City.    The  central  building  of 

group  to  be  erected 
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amendment.     But   the    crucial    need    is 
deeper  than  any  human  law  can  reach. 

4.  Church  and  Sabbath  School  Work. 
— From  the  latest  reports  issued  (which 
are,  however,  not  always  clear)  we  find 
about  85  churches  and  missions  in  Utah, 
having  about  5,300  members^-the  latter 
figure  showing  a  net  gain  of  about  200 
for  the  year.  Only  9  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  self-supporting,  leaving  76 
which  are  aided,  many  of  them  to  almost 
the  entire  amount  of  their  expenditures. 


Mormon  "  State  Academy,"  at  Preston,    Idaho 

Of  these  churches  and  missions  35  are  in 
the  four  largest  places ;  but  enough  vil- 
lages and  outstations  are  occupied  so  that 
about  76  post-office  places  have  at  least 
occasional  Christian  opportunity  of  some 
sort ;  while  fully  280  others  have  none. 
The  population  of  the  census  districts  in 
which  these  76  places  are  located  is  176,- 
148;  leaving  100,601  people  in  places  en- 
tirely destitute.  (In  a  very  few  of  tliese 
are  small  Sunday  schools,  of  which  the 
statistics  are  not  now  accessible.)  Last 
year  the  writer  traveled  225  miles  in  a 
missionary  wagon,  taking  as  direct  a  line 
as  possible,  and  passing  through  22  post- 


office  places.  In  none  of  these  was  there 
any  Christian  work,  tho  Mormon  serv- 
ices were  held  in  most  of  them.  Many 
villages  in  Utah  are  a  day's  drive  from 
any  Christian  service,  and  some  are  still 
further  away.  Of  the  churches  men- 
tioned above,  the  larger  ones  are  in  the 
cities,  and  seldom  come  into  very  close 
touch  with  the  problem ;  while  many 
others  are  so  very  weak  that  their  ability 
is  small.  Besides,  they  belong  to  seven 
denominations,  so  that  while  there  is 
great  unanimity  of  aim  there  cannot  be 
the  highest  unity  of  action.  The  case  is 
thus :  5,300  individuals  slightly  organ- 
ized and  with  small  resources,  against  a 
compact  army  of  220,000  members  with 
almost  unlimited  resources  of  money, 
territory  and  control.  The  mission 
churches  in  Utah  are  above  the  average 
in  quality  and  activity,  and  he  would  be 
hardy  indeed  who  should  blame  them 
for  not  solving  the  great  problem  by 
which  they  are  constantly  and  oppres- 
sively confronted.  The  task  is  beyond 
their  strength.  They  find  it  almost  im- 
possible even  to  gain  the  attendance  at 
their  services  of  those  whom  they  ear- 
nestly desire  to  win.  and  thus  even  the 
communities  in  which  there  are  churches 
are  not  directly  influenced  by  them  in 
large  measure.  And  it  is  seldom  wisely 
possible  for  them  to  speak  plainly  about 
Mormon  error.  The  results  of  mission 
work  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify 
its  cost,  and  it  should  not  by  any  means 
be  diminished.  But  supplementary 
methods  of  work  are  imperative.  As  it 
is  now.  Mormonism  is  probably  making 
a  hundred  converts  outside  of  Mormon 
regions  to  one  that  we  are  making  from 
it  in  the  West ;  and  the  writer  has  little 
idea  that  one  adult  Mormon  in  a  hun- 
dred hears  a  Christian  sermon  in  a  year. 
The  truth  preached  in  the  churches  is  the 
"  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  to  those 
whom  it  reaches  ;  but  throligh  the  devices 
of  the  "  priesthood  "  it  is  not  generally 
able  to  reach  this  people,  and  so  fails  to 
influence  them  directly.  This  is  only  the 
enaction  over  again  of  facts  which  are 
trite  in  every  foreign  mission  field — that 
adherents  of  a  non-Christian  religion  will 
not  come  to  church  to  be  influenced 
against  their  own  system,  and  that 
other  methods  are  absolutely  necessary 
if  the  people  are  to  be  reached.  "  Tour- 
ing methods  "  produce  the  chief  results 
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in  those  fields,  and  here  we  have  to  meet 
a  system  essentially  parallel. 

In  seeking  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem,  certain  facts  regard- 
ing the  Mormon  people  and  their  relation 
to  the  system  should  here  be  noted. 

1.  The  common  Mormon  is  very  gen- 
erally sincere  in  his  belief,  and  very  many 
of  those  have  embraced  the  system  (or 
what  was  presented  to  them  as  such) 
from  conscientious  motives — even  in- 
cluding polygamy. 

2.  The  power  of  the  leaders  and  of  the 


of  religions,  in  which  no  compromise  is 
possible.  Its  fundamental  question  is 
whether  Christian  truth  can  overmatch 
Mormon  error.  Hence  the  real  solution 
of  the  problem  must  be  a  religious  one. 
Sincere  Mormons  will  not  cease  to  be 
such  until  they  see  their  error ;  they  will 
become  true  Christians  when  they  see 
the  truth  and  surrender  to  it  and  its  au- 
thor. As  regards  the  Mormon  system, 
our  attitude  should  be  one  of  full-armed, 
uncompromising  hostility,  and  the  more 
clearly  and  quickly  we  understand  this 


The  Xew   Jersey    (I'l-esbyterian)    Academy,   at   Logan,  Utah.     This  is  the  best  Protestant 
building  on   the  field   outside  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden 


whole  system  depends  on  this  sincere  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  masses.  These  two 
are  co-existent  and  co-terminous  facts. 
When  the  belief  weakens  or  ceases,  the 
power — whether  social,  financial,  polit- 
ical or  propagandist — will  do  likewise. 
A  grip  on  the  brain  and  conscience  of  a 
people  is  a  grip  on  everything  they  have 
and  arc  ;  and  nothing  else  can  explain  the 
hold  which  Mormdnism  has  on  its  people. 
3.  The  Mormon  problem  is  thus  at  bot- 
tom a  religious  one,  and  all  its  moral,  le- 
gal and  political  phases  depend  upon  the 
relieious  power  of  the  system  for  their 
very  existence.     It  is  at  bottom  a  battle 


the  better.  But  the  case  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent as  regards  the  common  Mormon 
people.  Sincerely  misled,  as  most  of 
them  are,  our  thought  toward  them 
should  be  chiefly  one  of  anxious  desire  to 
help  them  into  a  better  view  and  life;  in 
a  sjiirit  of  kindly  interest,  not  of  antag- 
onism. 

4.  \'ery  few  of  the  people  know  much 
of  Christianity,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
It  had  often  been  caricatured  before  them 
by  their  leaders  and  their  press,  but  this 
has  been  almost  their  only  source  of  in- 
formation. They  now  quite  generally 
have  the  Bible,  but  it  is  used  so  little  and 
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with  such  sophistry  that  the  result  is  most 
often  error  instead  of  truth.  With  the 
Christian  church  and  ministry  shut  out 
of  their  lives,  the  Bible  perverted,  and  ly- 
ing "  revelations  "  made  to  take  its  place, 
the  condition  of  this  people  is  sad  indeed. 

5.  The  Mormon  has  the  same  right  to 
his  opinions  that  we  have  to  ours,  and 
any  thought  of  changing  these  beliefs  by 
law  or  force  in  any  way  is  as  idle  as  the 
attempt  would  be  wicked  and  a  violation 
of  every  legal  and  moral  right  in  the 
premises.  No  man  has  any  right  to 
change  his  own  beliefs  except  as  truth 
perceived  compels  him.  Truth  alone  is 
king  here,  and  Mormon  views  remain 
dominant  in  any  sincere  soul  only  be- 
cause the  necessary  truth  has  not  yet 
been  made  evident  to  it.  Here  is  the 
crucial  point  in  which  we  have  largely 
failed. 

6.  The  key  to  the  whole  problem  then 
lies  in  finding  some  means  by  which 
Christian  truth  can  be  brought  into  wide 
and  kindly  contact  with  the  Mormon 
mind.  Artificial  obstacles  cunningly 
planted  in  the  mind  by  a  selfish  "  priest- 
hood "  have  thus  far  stopped  the  usual 
channels  of  religious  truth.     The  people 


have  been  most  assiduously  taught  that 
a  salaried  ministry  and  the  Christian 
church  are  both  of  them  false,  hypocrit- 
ical and  corrupt,  working  only  for  base 
and  selfish  ends.  A  system  of  block 
espionage  adds  its  priestly  force  to  keep 
the  people  away  from  the  gospel  in  these 
customary  channels.  We  must  avoid 
these  objections,  tho  false,  by  taking  the 
fundamental  truth  to  them  through  un- 
churchly,  unclerical  methods  at  their 
houses,  showing  truly  our  love  for  their 
welfare  by  evident  self-denial  for  them, 
voted  personal  work,  by  individurJ  con- 
versations, literature  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  unsectarian  evangel- 
istic services  can  make  truth  clear  and 
cannot  be  successfully  resisted  by  priest- 
craft. God  has  never  made  a  great  body 
of  people  which  cannot  be  reached  in 
some  way  by  His  Truth.  In  business 
matters  the  man  who  would  reach  men 
goes  after  them ;  why  should  not  the 
same  be  done  along  Christian  lines?  This 
is  the  way  the  Apostles  did  before  there 
were  any  churches  or  salaries  ;  it  has  been 
the  pathway  of  victory  for  the  Church 
through  all  the  ages. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Rubaiyat    of    Faith 

[On  Reading  Omar  Khayyam] 

By  Clarence  Ousley 


WHERE   ihe    far   east   ribbons   the    new 
flung  day, 
Where   the   warm    west   flecks   it   with 
gold, 
Where  the  cold  north  hides  in  the  adamant  ice 

And  the  south  in  the  weird  gray  wold. 
At  the  corners  of  earth,  in  the  uttermost  parts, 

In  the  sky  and  the  innermost  core, 
The  psychic  may  search  till  his  soul  wear  out 

And  seeking  but  question  the  more. 
But  ever  the   world  swings  under  the  law 
And   ever  the  st>irit  looks  upward  in  awe. 


No  traveler  hence  turns  hither  again. 

Nor  the  lightning  can  sunder  the  veil ; 
Not    a    sound    comes    out    of    the    silence    of 
night — 

On  the  sea  not  a  sign  of  a  sail — 
But  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  savage  and  saint 

The  same  sweet  hope  is  stirred ; 
In  the  listening  ear  of  the  spirit  sense 

A  still  small  voice  is  heard. 
For  never  a  being  went  under  the  sod 
But  reckoned  on  seeing  the  face  of  his  God. 


"  To-morrow  we  die,"  is  the  coward's  excuse 

For  the  wanton  abuse  of  to-day. 
The  cup  that  is  given  to  wassail  and   wine 

Will  never  be  finer  than  clay. 
The  Potter  who  fashioned  the  vessels  at  will 

Can  gather  the  pieces  at  last, 
Transforming   the   evil,   transfixing   the   good. 

From  the  wreck  of  a  profligate  past. 
For  ever  the  mortal  is  liker  the  mold. 
And  ever  the  crucible  betters  the  gold. 
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A   Dip  Into  the  Future 

TiRNiNG,  for  the  time,  from  the  role 
of  noveHst  to  that  of  prophet,  Mr.  Wells 
essays  to  forecast  the  world-state  of  the 
year  2000  A.  D.*  Its  means  of  locomo- 
tion, its  paraphernalia  of  war,  its  dom- 
inant language,  its  new  social  elements 
and  its  faith,  morals  and  public  policy, 
all  these  he  considers  and  at  times  pre- 
sents an  interesting"  and  vivid  picture. 

Mr.  Wells's  style  is  soirited  and  ag- 
gressive. Indeed,  strong  language  would 
seem  to  be  his  forte.  The  word  "  smash," 
so  suggestive  of  dynamic  energy,  is  re- 
peatedly employed,  in  all  its  various  in- 
flections, to  picture  the  drift  of  things. 
We  have  the  smashing  of  guns  and  of 
flying  machines,  no  less  than  of  classes 
and  States;  and  even  modern  society  ap- 
pears as  a  mass  of  diverse  colors  "  tu- 
multuously  smashed  up  together." 
Strong  language  we  have  again  in  his 
sweeping  declarations.  The  rulers  of 
Britain  are  the  "  egregious  idiots  in 
charge  of  affairs  ;  "  the  interested  persons 
who  stop  to  look  at  war  bulletins  are 
"  silly,  useless,  able-bodied  people ;  "  the 
modern  soldiers  are  "  muddle-headed, 
sentimental,  dangerous  and  futile  hobble- 
dehoys ;  "  and  our  current  civilization 
"  is  a  sexual  lunatic."  Perhaps  his  most 
sweeping  declarations  occur  in  his  chap- 
ter on  the  "  Life  History  of  Democ- 
racy :  "  tho  why  the  space  of  a  chapter 
should  be  given  thereto  is  hardly  explain- 
able, since  it  is  a  hollow  subject,  and  he 
knows  of  "  no  case  for  the  elective  de- 
mocratic government  of  modern  States 
that  cannot  be  knocked  to  pieces  in  five 
minutes." 

To  pass  from  the  manner  to  the  mat- 
ter, we  have  predictions  of  a  vast  diflPu- 
sion  of  cities,  locomotion  by  automobiles 
and  moving  platforms ;  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  practice  and  implements 
of  warfare :  the  spread  of  "  saner  "  no- 
tions as  to  the  sexual  relations,  and  final- 

•  Thk  DiscovsRY  OF  1  HE  FtiuRF.  A  discourse  deliv- 
ered before  the  Royal  Insiiiution,  January  21.  By  H  G. 
iVelli  [in  Nature  February  26.] 

♦  An riciPATioNS  OF  iHK  Kfaciion  r>F  Mrchanicai.  and 
Scientific  Progress  Upon  Hi'Man  LI^K  ^^l■  Thought, 
Hy  //.  (,.  ;h  tih.'  New  York  I  , Harper  ^&;iBros.  f  1.80 
net. 


ly  the  passing  of  democracy  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  well-disposed  autocracy  of 
scientifically  instructed  and  efficient  men. 

Upon  what  grounds  many  of  his  an- 
ticipations are  made  is  left  for  the  reader 
to  guess.  In  his  lecture  before  the  Roy- 
al Institution  he  argues  that  just  as  we 
can  restore  the  general  aspects  of  the  an- 
cient earth  by  the  study  of  paleontology 
and  geology,  so  by  analyzing  present  con- 
ditions and  tendencies  we  can  give  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  future.  But  tho  he 
follows  the  suggested  method  at  times, 
there  are  other  times  when  he  appears  to 
be  giving  free  rein  to  the  sort  of  imag- 
ination that  created  "  The  Time-Ma- 
chine "  and  "  The  War  of  the  Worlds." 
Take,  for  instance,  his  most  revolution- 
ary prediction — the  suppression  of  de- 
mocracy by  a  scientific  autocracy.  This 
may  come  about,  of  course ;  and  no  one 
may  deny  the  possibility.  But  Mr. 
Wells  has  neglected  to  recount  the  deter- 
mining causes  making  for  any  such  re- 
sult. Loosely  and  superficially  he  sur- 
veys the  field,  and  declares  that  it  will 
happen.-  He  has  no  other  than  a  wom.- 
an's  reason — he  thinks  it  so  because  he 
thinks  it  so. 

He  has  chosen  to  imagine,  further- 
more, that  the  men  of  the  new  repulDlic 
(for  by  that  name  he  calls  his  autocratic 
State  of  the  future)  will  hold  a  more 
merciless  attitude  toward  defective  intelli- 
gence and  weak  bodies,  and  will  sufifcr 
them  only  on  the  understanding  that  they 
do  not  progagate.  or  that  failing,  will 
kill  their  offspring. 

"  They  will  have  an  ideal  that  will  make 
killing  worth  the  while;  like  Abraham,  they 
will  have  the  faith  to  kill,  and  they  will  have 
no  superstitions  about  death.  .  People 

who  cannot  live  happily  and  freely  in  the 
world  without  spoiling  the  lives  of  others  are 
better  out  of  it." 

Surely  no  one  can  argue,  from  the  pres- 
ent data  of  sentiment  and  belief,  that  the 
men  of  the  future  will  develop  any  such 
attitude.  Both  our  codes  and  our  prac- 
tices reveal  a  greater  regard  for  the  in- 
dividual life.  The  successors  may.  in- 
deed, revert  to  the  unpitying  code  of  the 
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S|)arlans ;    but    nothin<^   now   observable 
triyes  wcijrht  to  siicli  an  anticipation. 

Tho  many  of  these  predictions  are  vain, 
or  at  best  donbtful,  there  is  yet  much  to 
be  said  for  this  book.  It  is  strong^ly  con- 
ceived, and  except  for  a  certain  super- 
strennosity  of  phrase  tliat  frequently  of- 
fends, it  is  brilliantly  written.  Much  of 
it  is  soundly  based,  the  result  of  a  careful 
study  of  science. 

China  in  Convulsion 

Any  work  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Ar- 
thur H.  Smith  is  bound  to  command  re- 
spect in  advance.  His  "  Chinese  Charac- 
teristics "  marked  an  epoch  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Sinological  literature,  and  its 
successor,  "  Villa.s^e  Life  in  China,"  was 
an  eminent  addition  to  the  sociology  of 
the  Far  East.  The  methods  of  the  two 
books  have  been  applied  to  the  new 
work  *  wherein  the  author  has  brought 
together  the  broad  knowledge  and  deep 
research  which  have  made  him  fan?ous. 

Mr.  Smith  is  singularly  free  from  ec- 
clesiastical bias,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  he 
has  the  courage  to  declare  his  convic- 
tions. Thus  he  recognizes  the  ethical 
value  of  lUiddhism  and  ancestor-worship 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  admits 
the  evil  wrought  by  the  thoughtless  en- 
thusiasm and  violation  of  Chinese  law 
and  custom  by  Occidental  evangelists.  In 
his  sociologic  study  he  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  Maine,  Spencer,  Draper  and 
Ward.  In  every  way  he  is  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  upon  things  Chi- 
nese. 

His  work  shows  that  the  popular  ex- 
planation of  the  Boxer  uprising  as  a 
causeless  and  accidental  outburst  of  pas- 
sion is  without  a  particle  of  foundation 
in  fact,  and  that  on  the  contrary  the  fierce 
conflict  was  a  necessary  link  in  a  chain 
which  can  be  traced  back  through  forty 
centuries.  He  sketches  in  masterful  way 
the  remote  and  proximate  causes  of  the 
outbreak.  y\mong  the  former  he  finds 
the  antipathies  engendered  in  a  race 
which  for  generations  had  been  the  lord 
l)araniount  of  the  I'^ar  East,  and  had  come 
to  believe  itself  invincible,  and  which  sud- 
denly found  ilself  in  conflict  with  un- 
known   nations    rising   out    of    the    sea. 

*CmN^  IN   Convulsion       ^^^   Arthur  //.    ' mith.     New- 
York:  Flcm.nK  M.   Rpvill  C».     Tw  >  volumes.     Iq.oo. 


Among  the  proximate  causes  he  notices 
international  complications,  missionary 
aggressions  by  both  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, commercial  intrusion,  territorial 
encroachments  and  industrial  interfer- 
ences. Most  of  the  trouble  was  not  de- 
liberate, but  involuntary.  It  arose  from 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  western 
civilization,  and  was  sure  to  occur  soon 
or  late.  The  real  struggle  was  and  is 
between  two  types  of  civilization ;  every- 
thing else  has  been  incidental  or  subordi- 
nate to  this  main  issue. 

He  points  out  how  China  has  under- 
gone a  shearing  process  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  Powers.  Up  to  the  nineteenth 
century  it  owned  Siberia,  and  was  the 
suzerain  of  Korea,  Tibet,  Burmah, 
Siam,  Anam,  Cambodia,  Cochin-China 
and  parts  of  Turkestan.  All  of  these 
have  been  taken  away  except  Tibet.  In 
addition  to  this,  France  has  taken  Ton- 
kin, England  Hong-Kong,  Kowloon  and 
Wei-Hai-Wei,  Germany  Kiao  Chan, 
Russia  Port  Arthur,  and  Japan  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores.  In  addition  to  this 
every  treaty  port  is  practically  a  foreign 
possession.  It  must  gall  a  patriotic 
mandarin  to  read  his  history  and  recall 
that  without  fault  or  wrongdoing  by  his 
nation  it  has  been  robbed  of  five  and  a 
half  million  square  miles  of  territory 
with  a  subject  population  of  over  sixty 
millions. 

Territorial  encroachment  has  been 
small  compared  with  western  industrial- 
ism in  its  efifects  upon  Chinese  life. 
Matches  and  kerosene  oil  have  pauper- 
ized a  vast  multitude  who  gained  a  hum- 
ble livelihood  from  the  bean  oil  and  pea- 
nut oil-  industry.  Cotton  yarns  and 
cloths  have  made  useless  a  half  million 
small  looms.  Coast  and  river  steamers 
have  almost  killed  the  junks.  In  every 
treaty  port  are  hundreds  of  beggars  whose 
callings  have  been  destroyed  by  foreign 
competition. 

Mr.  Smith's  analysis  of  these  causes  is 
simple  and  skillful,  atid  makes  the  Boxer 
revolt  easily  understood.  The  final 
chapter  of  the  work  is  concerned  with 
"  The  Outlook."  In  it  he  insists  upon 
more  righteous  action  bv  governments 
as  well  as  individuals.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  China  will  or  can  be  regener- 
ated by  changing  its  industrial  system  or 
by  the  introduction  and  extension  of 
western      educational      methofls.       That; 
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these  would  work  profound  modifications 
he  does  not  doubt,  but  they  would  tend  to 
bring  about  a  repetition  of  the  Boxer 
trouble  on  a  far  larger  scale  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  The  only  basis  for  national 
reformation  he  finds  in  the  Christianiz- 
ing of  the  yellow  race.  If  this  be  done 
China,  he  thinks,  will  take  her  place  in 
the  forefront  of  progress. 

Authors  at  Home 

This  admirable  specimen  of  book 
making  "*'  is  a  companion  volume  or  sup- 
plement to  Mr.  Halsey's  "  American 
Authors  and  Their  Homes,"  published  by 
the  same  house  last  autumn.  The  nota- 
ble success  of  the  latter  work  justified 
the  editor  in  undertaking  the  present 
volume.  The  same  system  is  employed 
in  both  books.  Each  chapter  is  a  chatty 
sketch  of  some  prominent  writer  as  seen 
at  his  own  fireside.  In  each  is  an  en- 
deavor to  sketch  the  author's  personality, 
tastes,  tendencies  and  surroundings. 
This  is  almost  as  difficult  a  task  as  to 
photograph  a  man.  Some  persons  are 
easy  subjects,  while  others  seem  to  defy 
the  camera.  In  their  home-life  most  au- 
thors display  their  true  nature  and  en- 
able a  trained  observer  to  make  a  satis- 
factory picture.  A  few,  however,  are 
more  or  less  impenetrable  or  reserved,  so 
that  the  result  may  be  called  a  mental 
snap-shot.  In  his  second  volume,  as  in 
his  first,  Mr.  Halsey  has  been  singularly 
happy  in  obtaining  good  portraits  of  his 
subjects.  All  are  well  drawn  and  inter- 
esting. 

To  the  great  army  of  readers  who  en- 
joy knowing  or  knowing  about  the  men 
whose  writings  aflford  them  delight  the 
book  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  This 
will  be  notably  the  case  with  respect  to 
Mark  Twain,'  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  are  now  in  the 
fierce  light  which  beats  about  fame,  and 
even  more  with  the  older  masters  of  the 
pen  who  live  in  greater  or  less  retire- 
ment. In  this  class  are  Goldwin  Smith, 
John  Bigelow.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  the  late  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Mr.  Halsey's  catholicity  is  evidenced  bv 
his  inclusion  in  his  list  Qf  such  recent 
writers  as  Booth  Tarkington  and  Win- 

•  Authors  of  Oi'r  Day  in  Thpir  Homes.  Edited  hy 
Francis  Whiting  Halify.  N«  w  Y«-T1c;  Mmes  Pott  & 
Co.    $1.75  net. 


ston  Churchill  along  with  the  men  who 
have  been  prominent  in  the  public  eye 
for  three  decades. 

In  the  preparation  of  works  of  this 
class  there  is  a  temptation  toward  sitting 
in  literary  judgment  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  respective  essays.  From  this  fault 
the  book  is  singularly  free ;  it  carries  out 
the  promise  of  its  title  and  docs  nothing 
but  picture  the  domestic  side  of  the 
twenty-two  authors  treated. 

In  typography,  make-up  and  bibli- 
opegy  the  publishers  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  So  many  books  nowadays 
seem  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  eye-glasses  and  spec- 
tacles that  it  is  refreshing  to  open  one 
which  follows  the  best  traditions  of  the 
printing  press. 

Christian  Life  and  Theology 

The  general  topic  of  these  lectures  * 
was  suggested  in  a  provisional  way  by  the 
late  Prof.  I>ewis  F.  Stearns,  of  Bangor, 
to  whose  admirable  little  "  Evidence  of 
Christian  Experience  "  tne  author  fully 
and  generously  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions. Professor  Foster  owes  to  his  la- 
mented predecessor  little  more  than  his 
subject,  with  possibly  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  method  of  treating  it.  His 
point  in  the  series  of  lectures  is  to  sub- 
ject Christian  experience  to  as  vigorous 
an  analysis  as  possible,  and  to  show  what 
its  relation  to  Christian  doctrine  is ;  or, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  his 
point  is  to  place  the  Christian  doctrines 
in  the  light  of  Christian  experience,  anrl 
to  show  thus  that  they  are  no  "  jimible 
of  sentimentalities,"  but  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  realities  and  reason.  In  this  way 
the  author  has  developed  from  experi- 
ence the  Christian  view  of  the  doctrines 
of  grace  as  seen  in  the  light  thrown  on 
them  by  Christian  experience. 

The  basis  on  which  the  whole  study 
stands  is  that  the  reality  which  corre- 
s])onds  to  Christian  truth  is  Christian 
life,  and  that  it  is  the  conclusive  witness 
to  the  substantial  reality  of  these  truths, 
so  that  in  the  strict  and  accurate  analysis 
of  Christian  experience  we  read  not  only 
an  illustration  of  what  the  Christian  doc- 
trine is,  but  we  obtain  also  a  witness  to 

♦Christian  Lifk  and  Theology  ;  or.  The  Contribu'ion 
of  Christian  Exoerience  to  the  System  of  Evangelical 
Doctrines.  Hy  Frank  liu^k  Foster,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  New 
York  ;  KleminR  H.  Rcvell  Co.    $1.50. 
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the  triitli  and  reality  of  the  doctrine  it- 
self. Professor  Foster's  study  begins 
with  the  new  birth  as  the  central  and  de- 
terminative fact,  and  its  originating 
source  in  God.  He  finds  in  this  initial 
experience  a  proof  of  the  divine  being 
which  begins  in  facts  which  are  known 
only  in  the  inner  convictions  and  experi- 
ences of  the  Christian.  He  shows,  for 
example,  how  Christian  experience  has 
sustained  in  the  Church  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone. 

"  When  Rome  put  forward  her  priesthood 
as  essential  to  the  procurement  of  forgiveness 
from  God,  the  Protestant  could  answer  that 
without  a  '  priesthood '  she  found  herself  in 
possession  of  the  spiritual  presence  and  favor 
of  God,  and  without  an  infalliljle  earthly  guide 
she  found  herself  acquainted  with  the  way  of 
salvation." 

This  line  of  reasoning  is  followed 
through  the  book,  and  grows  in  cogency 
and  interest  as  it  approaches  its  comple- 
tion, especially  in  the  last  three  lectures 
on  "  The  Person  of  Christ,"  "  The  Work 
of  Christ  "  and  "  The  Church." 


Count    Hannibal.      By   Stanley   T.   Weyman. 
New    York :     Longmans,    Green    &    Co., 

^1.50. 

In  the  average  historical  novel  the 
scenes  are  laid  on  top  of  the  century  rep- 
resented, and  filled  with  twentieth  cen- 
tury masqueraders  who  simply  pass  be- 
fore the  dark  background  of  elder  days. 
The  reader  has  only  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
in  order  to  see  the  heel  of  a  modern  Eng- 
lishman in  the  hose  of  Charles  the  Second, 
or  the  leer  of  a  common  French  dandy 
in  the  strutting  duellist  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  romance.  Every  age  has  a 
spirit  of  its  own,  a  perspective;  even  the 
religion  of  it  has  its  odor.  And  the 
frankincense  of  the  Catholic  world  four 
hundred  vears  ago  is  not  easy  to  repro- 
duce. We  get  the  perspective  and  the 
altar  in  all  the  historic  novels,  but  the 
spirit  and  perfume  of  the  times  escape  us. 
.A.nd  so  literary  technic  fails  to  impart 
the  vivacity  of  real  life  to  these  dead  men 
and  women.  The  mincing  versification 
of  conversation  in  historical  novels  is  not 
real  talk.  It  is  only  the  character's 
"  lines  "  fitted  to  him  by  the  author  as  he 
places  upon  his  form  the  visor  and  armor 
f)f  the  ancient  knight,  hut  with  love  it 
is  c'iffcrcnt.     For  love  is  the  same  in  all 


centuries.  It  is  the  little  "  courting  stick  " 
through  which  the  ages  whisper  down 
to  one  another.  There  have  always  been 
the  kind  of  men  Mr.  Weyman  portrays  in 
this  delightful  story,  who  know  how  to 
awe  women  into  loving  them,  and  their 
cringing  counterpart  also,  the  thin,  sack- 
cloth hypocrite,  whose  appeal  to  female 
piety  is  irresistible ;  the  man  who  is  will- 
ing to  sneak  under  the  altar  rail  of  a 
woman's  heart  is  the  meanest  sort  of  a 
lover,  and  still  exists  as  he  did  in  Count 
Hannibal's  day.  And  these  are  some  of 
the  elements  that  prove  so  charming  in 
this  story.  It  is  not  historical  so  much 
as  it  is  imbedded  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury life  of  France.  But  the  author  does 
not  depend  upon  Huguenot  martyrs  or 
Catholic  cruelty  to  give  an  interest  to  his 
story.  The  horrors  of  the  times  are  sim- 
ply conditions  through  which  love  finds  a 
way.  The  hero  is  also  the  villain  in  the 
tale,  and  looked  at  from  either  stand- 
point, he  is  equally  fascinating — a  lover 
who  courts  his  mistress  with  the  butt  end 
of  his  riding  whip,  so  to  speak,  and  final- 
ly wins  her  by  the  courage  and  magna- 
nimity of  his  spirit. 

God  Wills  It.  A  Tale  of  the  First  Crusade. 
By  William  Stearns  Davis.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

This  story  opens  with  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  last  hours  of  Hildebrand  in  Salerno 
and  of  his  dying  vision  of  the  Cross  tri- 
umphant on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The 
hero  -of  the  story,  Richard  Longsword,  a 
mere  lad  in  that  year  of  grace  1085,  with 
the  future  Pope  Urban  II  and  his  as- 
sembled knights,  is  made  to  take  a  sol- 
emn vow  to  free  the  Holy  City  from  the 
infidel.  This  youthful  promise  is  almost 
forgotten  in  the  pleasures  of  life  until  a 
terrible  crime  committed  in  wild  excite- 
ment causes  Richard  to  remember  his 
vow.  In  Southern  France  his  zeal  is 
fired  by  the  preaching  of  Urban  and  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.  He  goes  with  the 
vast  army  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to 
Jerusalem,  and  Hildebrand's  vision  is 
fulfilled.  This  is  no  mere  study  of  a 
great  religious  struggle,  it  is  a  tale  of  love 
and  tournaments  and  war,  of  gentle 
women  and  brave  men.  Mary  Kurknal, 
"  the  fairest  star  of  the  Greeks,"  if  a 
trifle  too  beautiful,  is  more  human  than 
Scott's    women,    while    Richard    Long- 
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sword  must  yield  the  hero's  place  at  times 
to  Musa,  the  Moslem.  To  say  of  a  young 
writer  that  he  is  too  prodigal  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  characters,  too  imaginative, 
too  full  of  incident  and  adventure  is  to 
name  faults  that  are  not  commonplace 
and  that  Time  is  sure  to  correct.  We 
might  praise  Mr.  Davis's  accuracy  and 
his  wealth  of  historic  detail,  but  it  is  the 
splendid  rush  of  the  current  of  his  story 
which  bears  the  reader  along,  and  which 
is  likely  to  place  this  book  among  the 
best  of  modern  historical  novels. 

Melomaniacs.       By    James    Huneker.       New 
York:     Charle.s  Scribner's  Sons,  #1.50. 

Mr.  Huneker  is  a  well-known  musical 
critic,  the  author  of  "  Mezzotints  in  Mod- 
ern Music  "  and  of  "  Chopin,  the  Man 
and  His  Music."  He  is  a  literary  im- 
pressionist of  musical  emotions  and  of 
the  psychological  effects  of  music  upon 
different  nationalities  at  dififerent  pe- 
riods of  time,  from  the  musical  torture  of 
an  atheistic  Jew  in  Lisbon  during  the  In- 
quisition, past  tl;e  present,  thirty  years 
into  the  twentieth  century,  in  which 
century  he  declares  that  "  the  great  art 
will  be  music."  In  "  The  Piper  of 
Dreams,"  which  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  the  sketches  that  go  to 
make  up  this  volume,  music  becomes  the 
furious  challenge  of  the  anarchists  in 
Moscow,  as  it  had  been  the  saint's  re- 
quiem in  Rome.  Instead  of  being  for- 
mal, coherent,  harmonious,  it  is  to  be  all 
expression,  good  and  bad,  liberated  from 
restraint,  sweeping  now  into  a  Mayday 
chorus  of  love  c.nd  hope,  and  now  into 
a  demoniacal  chaos  of  sound  with  a 
meaning  as  frightful  as  the  blood  cry  of 
mutiny.  Indeed,  to  people  with  the  mu- 
sical understanding,  the  exposure  made 
of  music  in  these  interpretations  of  it 
will  prove  sensational.  There  is  not  only 
color  given  to  the  theme  where  the  notes 
swing  in  the  staves  like  drops  of  national 
blood  calling  for  vengeance,  but  there  are 
all  the  worst  motives  of  mankind  immod- 
estly revealed,  and,  behind  all,  a  bold  de- 
fiance of  all  gods  and  all  religions. 

The  Fiery  Dawn.     By  M.  E.  Coleridge.     New 
York:     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  ;?  1.50. 

"  Writers  of  historic  fiction  are,  for 
the  most  part,  thieves."  says  the  author 


of  this  novel  upon  the  initial  page,  and 
gives  a  list  of  the  masters  from  whom  he 
has  borrowed  without  leave.  But  there 
is  a  delicate  discretion  to  be  observed  in 
literary  thieving,  and  the  success  of  the 
adventure  depends  upon  the  taste  and  in- 
genuity of  the  thief.  In  tliis  particular 
the  author  of  The  Fiery  Dawn  shows 
himself  no  mean  judge  of  good  sentences. 
Some  portions  of  his  story  are  incoher- 
ent to  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  his- 
toric gossip  of  France,  but  it  is  always 
interesting  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  author  sticks  to  the  Gallic  psy- 
chology which  creates  noble  history  out 
of  royal  scandals  and  heroes  out  of 
brutes.  There  is  a  certain  bitterness  of 
expression  in  the  French,  an  animosity  of 
the  mind  that  is  apt  to  become  hysterical 
or  revolutionary  upon  a  moment's  notice. 
All  great  events  with  them  are  hinged 
upon  slight  provocations — a  song,  a 
drama,  a  popular  author's  opinion  may 
set  Paris  afire.  And  it  is  the  portrayal 
of  these  national  traits  that  distinguishes 
this  story  from  puerile  interpretations  of 
life  in  a  country  where  everybody  is  en- 
dowed with  remarkable  powers  of  dis- 
crimination and  none  has  the  abiding 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  God  or 
governments. 

The  Shoes  of  Fortune.    By  Neil  Munro.    New 
York  :     Dodd,  Mead  &»,Co.,  ^1.50. 

A  clever  tale  of  the  "  diagram  "  sort. 
The  author  imitates  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson's style  in  a  spirited  manner,  and 
makes  a  graphic  background  of  heather 
and  Scotch  legends  for  his  story.  But 
the  insignificant  incident  upon  which  it  is 
founded  fails  to  justify  the  harrowing  de- 
tails of  the  book.  When  the  plot  col- 
lapses in  the  end,  the  furious  flight  and 
bloodcurdling  adventures  of  the  hero 
are  so  unreasonable  that  the  story  be- 
comes as  ludicrous  as  if  the  author  had 
made  him  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke. 


The  Strength  of  the  Weak.  By  Chauncey  C. 
Hotchkiss.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  ^1.50. 

A  Canadian  story  of  adventure  during 
the  eighteenth  century  when  a  sort  of 
frog-stool  nobility  was  springing  up  in 
New  France  with  all  the  accompaniments 
of  avarice  and  jealousy.  And  in  these 
(lavs,  when  the  merits  of  an  historical  ro- 
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niance  depend  apparently  upon  the  num- 
ber of  blood-curdling-  details  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters, this  tale  surpasses  its  kind.  The 
author  takes  scalps,  brandishes  toma- 
hawks, and  performs  miracles  with  a 
nonchalance  that  would  put  dear  old 
Cooper  to  shame.  But  his  book  is  well 
constructed,  and  while  the  simplicity  of 
his  direct  narrative  style  excites  the  won- 
dering reader's  credulity  almost  to  the 
point  of  a  literary  protest,  he  never  loses 
his  trail,  nor  falls  short  of  our  breathless, 
protesting  interest. 

St 

The  New  England  Society  Orations.  (1820- 
1885).  Collected  and  edited  by  Cephas 
Brainerd  and  Eveline  Warner  Brainerd. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Co.  Two  vols., 
$5.00  nel. 

Not  only  New  Englanders,  but  all  per- 
sons interested  in  American  history,  will 
find  something  of  value  in  these  orations, 
now  first  gathered  and  published.  They 
reveal,  for  the  most  parr,  the  questions 
dominant  at  the  time  of  their  utterance. 
The  onslaught  of  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring 
(1820)  upon  the  Unitarians  may  prob- 
ably have  had  only  a  sectional  interest ; 
but  the  spread  of  ritualism,  the  influ- 
ence of  Rome  and  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment were  questions  which  came  home  to 
most  men  and  women  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic.  The  last  question  is 
repeatedly  touched  upon,  tho  generally 
bv  indirection,  for  sentiment  was  prob- 
ably too  equally  divided  in  the  society  to 
permit  of  partisan  declarations.  It  is  a 
curious  revelation  of  current  conviction 
that  Daniel  Wel)ster  should  be  found  say- 
ing in  1850  that  the  union  was  secure. 
The  same  conviction  is  implied  in  his  ora- 
tion of  1843;  but  in  that  of  seven  years 
later  he  emphatically  declares : 

"  There  is  no  longer  imminent  danger  of 
dissolution  in  these  United  States.  We  shall 
live  and  not  die.  We  shall  live  as  united 
Americans." 

And  yet  during  this  very  time  the  South 
was  ])re])aring,  more  or  less  deliberately, 
for  the  great  struggle  which  was  to  break 
out  eleven  years  later.  The  collection  of 
orations  is  not  quite  complete.  From  the 
society's  organization  (.4VIay  6th,  1805) 
until  1820  there  are  but  scanty  reports  of 
the  meetings, and  the  most  diligent  search 
has  failed  to  bring  to  light  the  address  of 


Bishop  Wain  Wright  in  1823  and  of  Henry 
R.  Storrs  in  1834.  The  last  address  is 
that  of  George  William  Curtis  (1885). 

History  of  Lace.  By  Mrs.  Bury  Pallister. 
Entirely  revised,  rewritten  and  enlarged 
under  the  editorship  of  M.  Jourdain  and 
Alice  Dryden.  Illustrated.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  #i?.oo  net. 

Mrs.  Pallister's  History  of  Lace  has 
long  been  standard.  Ever  since  its  orig- 
inal publication,  thirty-six  years  ago,  it  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  great  authority 
upon  the  subject  which  it  treats.  Hav- 
ing been  out  of  print  for  several  years 
copies  of  the  book  have  become  very 
scarce,  and  the  present  revision  will  in 
consequence  be  most  welcome.  In  the 
thirty  odd  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  edition  of  the  history  was  pub- 
lished there  have  been  many  develop- 
ments in  the  art  of  lace-making.  It  is 
fitting  that  these  should  be  noted  and 
should  receive  places  to  which  they  are 
properly  entitled  in  the  work.  The  orig- 
inal text  of  Mrs.  Pallis.ter  has  been  very 
properly  kept  intact,  except  in  cases 
where  modern  research  has  shown  a 
statement  by  her  to  be  faulty,  but  much 
new  matter  has  been  added,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  lace  of  Italy,  England 
and  Ireland.  The  notes  on  Cretan  and 
Sicilian  laces  will  also  be  found  to  be 
new.  Nearly  two  hundred  illustrations 
and  several  ])ortraits  have  been  also  new- 
ly added,  and  the  book  is  considerably 
expanded  over  what  it  was  when  last 
pul)lished  in  1875.  The  history,  romance, 
glory  and  tragedy  of  lace-making  are  set 
forth.  The  achievements  of  men  as  lace- 
makers  are  touched  upon.  We  see  in 
the  book's  pages  something  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  those  who,  in  the  time  of 
James  I,  according  to  Ben  Jonson, 
thought  little  of  "  turning  four  or  five 
hundred  acres  of  their  best  land  into  two 
or  three  trunks  of  apparel,"  in  which  lace 
was  largely  predominant.  Mrs.  Pallis- 
ter's account  of  lace  smuggling  is  very 
interesting  reading,  and  it  should  seem 
that  the  book,  as  now  issued,  leaves  but 
little  unsaid  in  regard  to  lace  and  lace- 
making.  An  appendix  showing  large 
drafts  upon  French  literature  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  book  and  a  comprehensive 
glossary  of  terms,  both  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  new  book. 
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The  Temple  Bible.  London:  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Co.;  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Cloth,   40c.    a  vol. ;   Leather,   doc.  a  vol 

We  have  received  six  volumes  of  this 
admirable  edition  of  the  Bible — viz., 
Genesis,  edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce ;  Exodus, 
by  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy ;  Leviticus,  by  J.  A. 
Paterson;  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther, 
by  J.  Wilson  Harper;  Matthew  and 
Mark,  by  C  H.  Stubbs;  The  Johannine 
Books,  by  Canon  Benham.  The  purpose 
of  this  edition  may  be  gathered  from  the 
opening  words  of  the  introduction  to 
Exodus :  "  The  aim  of  the  '  Temple 
Bible  '  is  to  lead  those  that  love  their 
Bible  to  a  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  its  value  as  literature."  The  plan  of 
the  work  may  be  understood  from  this 
account  of  the  same  volume.  Exodus : 
The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  well-known  picture  by  Sir  J.  E.  Mil- 
lais,  "  Victory,  O  Lord  !  "  Follows  a 
page  of  quotations  from  Selden,  Scott 
and  others  on  the  value  of  the  Bible. 
The  Introduction,  of  twenty-two  pages, 
by  the  editor,  treats  a  number  of  per- 
tinent questions  in  regard  to  the  book. 
Then  comes  the  text  of  the  book  itself 
according  to  the  authorized  version.  The 
text  is  divided  into  paragraphs  and  sec- 
tions according  to  the  sense,  after  the 
fashion  of  any  other  book ;  the  verses 
are  not  indicated.  The  poetical  parts 
are  printed  in  the  form  of  verse.  Ten 
pages  of  notes  follow ;  then  a  map ;  a 
table  giving  the  synchronism  of  ancient 
history ;  Hebrew  weights  and  measures ; 
and  last,  but  not  of  least  interest  to  many 
readers,  a  table  of  biblical  references  in 
English  literature.  These  references, 
having  to  do  with  subjects  in  Exodus, 
are  drawn  from  a  very  wide  range  of 
English  verse  and  prose  writers,  and  are 
of  no  little  curiosity  and  value.  The 
make-up  of  the  volumes  is  what  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  in  the  "  Temple 
Series." 

The,  Education  of  the  American  Citizen.  By 
Arthur  T.  Hadley.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

President  Hadley  here  collects  certain 
papers  and  addresses  published  or  de- 
livered during  the  last  seven  years. 
Pedagogy  in  one  form  or  another  is  the 
theme  of  five  or  six  of  them ;  the  remain- 
der are  polemical  and  have  to  do  with 
politics,  economics  and  ethics.    Tt  is  these 


latter  which  give  the  book  its  distinctive 
tone.  To  President  Hadley  it  appears 
that  the  political  writings  of  the  day  lay 
■■  too  much  stress  on  the  mechanism  of 
government  and  industry  and  too  little 
stress  on  the  force  by  which  this  mechan- 
ism is  kept  at  work."  He  therefore  be- 
littles legislation,  urging  instead  educa- 
tion in  the  hope  that  a  sound  public 
opinion  will  be  created,  which  will  itself 
be  sovereign  in  government  and  society. 
It  is  not  a  new  creed,  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  it  is  supported  with  conspicuous 
brilliancy.  It  may  be  urged  in  contra- 
diction that  public  opinion  becomes  a 
trustworthy  and  certain  force  only  when 
it  is  incarnated,  so  to  speak,  in  laws  and 
institutions.  Until  then,  even  tho  edu- 
cation should  be  showered  upon  the 
humblest  workers  of  society,  so-called 
public  opinion  is  but  a  nebulous,  a  chaotic 
influence,  irregular  and  sporadic  in  its 
workings.  The  benefits  of  education,  the 
necessity  of  its  extension,  are  universally 
conceded ;  but  with  a  particular  school 
of  present-day  writers  and  educators  it 
is  being  put  forth  as  a  panacea  for  social 
ills  with  the  utmost  extravagance  of  as- 
sertion. It  seems  to  be  wholly  beyond 
the  ken  of  these  educationists  that  in  a 
democracy  like  the  United  States  certain 
social  conditions  are  necessary  before 
education  becomes  even  a  remote  possi- 
bility to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  fellow-beings.  Education  is  enforced 
in  Prussia  as  relentlessly  as  is  vaccina- 
tion, and  in  England,  according  to  Sir 
John  Gorst's  statement  (1899),  only  15 
per  cent,  of  the  youth  escape  its  rigors ; 
despite  the  fact,  however,  judging  from 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  some- 
thing else  is  wanting. 

Literary   Notes 

"  Roget's  Thesaurus  "  is  published  in  neat 
form  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  The 
usefulness  of  the  liook  needs  no  commenda- 
tion.     (Price,  $1.50.) 

.  . .  .M.  Paul  Bourget  dedicates  his  new  story 
to  Edith  Wharton,  whose  recent  book,  "  The 
Valley  of  Decision,"  was,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, dedicated  to  "  Paul  and  Minnie  Bourget 
in  memory  of  Italian  days  together." 

...."The  ^atchel  Guide  to  Europe"  for 
1902  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50  net)  is 
now  published  with  whatever  changes  were 
needed  for  the  season.       The  little  book  may 
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be   recommended   for   its  trustworthiness  and 
convenience. 

....Baedeker's  hand  book  for  Egypt,  which 
comes  to  us  in  the  fifth  remodeled  edition  (im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $4.50  net), 
is  much  more  than  a  traveler's  guide-book.  It 
forms  a  pretty  elaborate  treatise  on  the  history, 
mythology,  art  and  customs  of  the  land. 

.  . .  .Scribners  announce  for  publication  in 
May  a  novel  of  the  New  York  stage  by  Clara 
Morris.  The  same  firm  are  about  to  publish 
their  own  edition  of  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,"  finding,  they  say,  an  evi- 
dent demand  for  a  one-volume  reprint  of  less 
cost  than  the  elaborate  English  edition. 

....Mr.  Randolph  R.  Beam  has  published 
for  the  Triptych  a  little  book  by  Wilbur  Macey 
Stone  on  the  subject  of  "  Women  Designers  of 
Book  Plates."  The  book  is  in  size  about  ^y■2.  x 
3^/4  inches,  and  is  bound  in  dark  gray  boards. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  four  hundred  copies, 
and  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

....  How  many  people  know  the  author  of 
the  popular  lines : 

"  Thirty  days  hath  November, 
April,  June  and  September, 
February  hath  XXVIII  alone, 
And  all  the  rest  have  XXXI?" 
They  were  composed  by  Richard  Grafton,  the 
famous  printer  of  the  sixteenth  century.     "  The 
Grafton  Press,"   of  this  city,  takes  its  name 
from  this  worthy. 

. ..  .The  Outlook  Company,  of  this  city,  pub- 
lishes an  edition  of  Edward  Everett  Hale's 
"  The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  in  a  volume 
beautifully  printed  by  the  De  Vinne  Press 
(price,  $1.00  net).  The  extraordinary  honors 
just  received  by  the  author  in  Boston  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday  will  no  doubt 
create  a  host  of  new  readers  for  this  famous 
story. 

. . .  .The  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English 
removes  a  literary  veteran  who  was,  until  three 
years  ago,  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  In- 
dependent. He  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1819, 
was  educated  as  physician  and  lawyer,  but  de- 
voted his  attention  principally  to  literature. 
His  heyday  was  in  the  years  when  Poe,  Willis, 
Graham,  Briggs,  and,  for  a  while,  Lowell, 
formed  an  active  literary  coterie  in  New  York 
during  the  forties.  Then  he  quarreled  with 
Poe,  and  doubtless  was  in  the  right.  At  our 
request  he  published  some  years  ago  in  The 
Independent  his  reminiscences  of  that  extraor- 
dinary character.  Dr.  English,  altho  living  in 
the  North,  was  a  sympathizer  with  his  native 
State  in  the  Civil  War,  and  served  four  years 
in  Congress  as  a  Democrat  elected  from  New 
Jersey.  He  was  a  frequent  welcome  visitor  to 
this  office,  full  of  cheerful  reminiscences  of  the 
days  of  Greeley  and  Bryant. 


Pebbles 

He:  "This  new  table-tennis  fad  gives 
me  a  pain."  She:  "  Sort  of  ping-pong  pang, 
eh  ?  " — Outing. 

....Mascagni  is  writing  a  new  opera,  with 
Marie  Antoinette  as  the  principal  character. 
Heavens !  Is  the  historical  opera  to  come 
next  ? — Chicago  Tribune. 

....Humor  is  the  eudemonological  pessi- 
mism which  includes  within  itself  a  teleological 
evolutionary  optimism,  which  may  cause  a 
realistic,  radical  and  universal  reconciliation 
to  appear  as  possible. — The  Kindergarten 
Magazine. 

I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 
And  the  clock  was  striking  the  hour ; 

The  hour  rose  up,  indignant. 

And  struck  back  with  all  its  power. 

—Life. 

.  . . ."  It's  an  Ai  display,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the 
dog  show.  "  It's  a  first-class  exhibition,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Penn,  "  but  you've  got  the  wrong 
number."  "How  so?"  "Instead  of  Al  it  is 
K9." — The  Dog  Fanciers'   Gazette. 

....I  thought  of  the  good  old  question 
that  visitors  used  to  ask  the  school  when  I 
was  a  boy:  "  Which  weighs  more,  a  pound  of 
feathers  or  a  pound  of  lead?  "  said  I.  "  They 
weigh  the  same.  A  pound  is  a  pound,"  said 
the  children.  "  Correct,"  said  I.  "  Now 
which  weighs  more,  a  ton  of  feathers  or  a  ton 
of  coal?"  "A  ton  of  feathers,"  chorused 
they,  showing  that  the  innocent  are  not  neces- 
sarily undiscerning. — Exchange. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    A    POPULAR    SONG. 

{Submitted    to    composers    of    touching    and 
sentimental  airs.) 
By  a  cottage  neat, 
So  trim  and  sweet, 
Stood,  once  upon  a  time, 
A  maiden   fair. 
With  jet-black  hair. 
And  never  mind  the  rime ; 
A  youth  came  nigh. 
With  loving  eye. 
And  fondly  did  he  greet  her. 
The  youth,  mind  you,  had 
Walked  eleven  miles  to  see  her. 
And  never  mind  the  meter ! 
Chorus  : 

Pretty  Maggie  O'Raflferty, 

Ever  so  tender  and  true, 

Poor  young  Patsy  McCafferty 

Is  having  a  fit  about  you ; 

He's  coming,  I  ween,  and  likewise  I  trow. 

To  ask  you,  forsooth,  to  marry  him  now, 

And   I've  gone  and   rimed   two  of  the   lines, 
anyhow, 

Pretty   Ma  -  ag  -  gie  O'Ra  -  af  -  ferty. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 
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The  Seamy  Side  of  War 

If  we  speak  of  the  seamy  side  of  war 
we  are  using  a  very  euphemistic  term. 
It  is  nearer  true  to  say  of  it  on  ah  its 
sides  that  war  is  Hell.  Its  purpose  is 
slaughter  and  ravage.  It  is  essentially 
barbarous.  It  is  the  barbarian  ultimate 
recourse  when  the  methods  of  argument 
and  reason  fail. 

Yet  our  Christian  civilization  attempts 
to  make  the  barbarism  of  war  less  bar- 
baric. It  has  evidently  been  the  purpose 
of  those  in  charge  of  military  affairs  in 
South  Africa  and  the  Philippines  to  make 
the  conduct  of  these  wars  as  humane  as 
possible.  British  and  Americans  have 
claimed  that  never  before  has  a  war  been 
carried  on  so  mercifully,  and  on  the 
whole  we  believe  that  this  is  true.  Cer- 
tainly the  worst  barbarities  of  which  the 
Russians  were  guilty  in  the  late  Chinese 
war  have  not  been  paralleled.  And  yet 
we  are  now  learning  that,  however  those 
in  charge  of  war  may  try  to  bank  the 
fires  of  Hell,  they  will  burst  out  at  times 
with  appalling  fury. 

The  two  cases  which  have  brought 
this  fact  to  sad  knowledge  are  the  trial 
of  Major  Waller  for  cruelty  and  the  re- 
port of  Major  Gardener.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  this  latter  report  was  held 
secret  until  it  was  dragged  out  by  the 
Senate  Committee.  Nor  is  it  strange,  in 
view  of  his  too  rough  treatment  by  the 
President,  that  General  Miles  took  pains 
to  make  it  known.  These  two  affairs 
throw  a  lurid  light  on  the  conduct  of  a 
war  of  which,  naturally,  we  have  been 
shown  the  most  favorable  side. 

Major  Waller's  case  has  been  under 
the  investigation  of  a  court-martial,  and 
it  would  not  be  fair  for  us  to  criticise 
the  verdict  of  acquittal.  It  is  something 
that  a  watchful  sense  of  justice  has 
brought  such  a  charge  to  trial.  We  may 
say  that  the  testimony  brought  out 
against  General  Smith,  if  substantiated, 
ought  to  put  him  on  trial  for  his  life. 
We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  any 
officer  so  high  in  command  could,  even 
under  such  provocation  of  revenge  for 
the  mutilation  of  his  soldiers,  give  or- 
ders that  all  natives  met  over  ten  years 


of  age  should  be  killed.  In  South  Africa 
several  officers  have  lately  been  executed 
for  just  such  wanton  cruelty.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Major  Waller's  defense  is 
that  he  was  not  acting  under  the  rules 
Ox  war,  but  something  more  drastic,  called 
martial  law,  under  which  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  use  his  own  judgment  and  kill 
what  prisoners  he  thought  best,  without 
trial.  That  is  a  strange  kind  of  martial 
law,  a  softened  name  for  murder.  One 
cannot  but  be  shocked  that  even  excep- 
tionally such  brutality  can  be  exercised 
and  defended,  and  yet  we  know  that  in 
war  passion  and  revenge  and  cruelty  find 
most  favorable  conditions  for  their  out- 
break. A  war  must  not  be  judged  by 
them,  nor  a  whole  army  condemned  for 
its  brutal  members. 

The  report  of  Major  Gardener  gives 
us  even  more  concern ;  for  it  charges 
not  exceptional  cruelty,  but  a  general 
hostile  spirit  in  the  army  toward  the  na- 
tives and  their  civil  government.  There 
is  very  much  to  confirm  Major  Garden- 
er's report,  and  our  readers  know  that 
we  have  uttered  our  repeated  warning 
against  the  evil.  We  believe  that  the 
chief  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  Philippines 
has  been  that  sentiment  of  contempt  for 
the  people  expressed  in  the  word  niggers, 
applied  to  them  so  generally  in  the  army. 
People  that  you  despise  and  nickname 
will  not  love  you ;  they  will  probably 
fight  you.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  a 
sentiment  should  be  general  in  the  army. 
Its  officers  are  educated  at  West  Point, 
where,  of  old,  the  Southern  sentiment 
toward  the  negro  as  essentially  inferior 
and  servile  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
large  Southern  contingent  of  officers  and 
cadets.  Then  the  army  has  been  recruited 
in  large  part  from  that  more  vagrant 
element  in  our  population  which  despises 
the  negro  all  the  more  as  it  has  less  occa- 
sion to  honor  itself.  To  such  people,  who 
take  pride  in  the  accidental  superiority 
of  their  color,  with  Anglo-Saxon  haugh- 
tiness and  rudeness,  the  brown  Filipino 
is  a  nigger,  hardly  human,  fit  to  be  killed. 
That  sentiment  is  prevalent,  if  not  pre- 
dominant, in  the  army.  It  is  the  chief 
curse  of  the  army  and  of  this  war.  This 
unmoral  attitude  of  the  army  finds  fur- 
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ther  illustration  in  its  prevalent  senti- 
ment of  protection  toward  the  twin  evils 
that  curse  the  army,  which  President 
Roosevelt  has  had  late  occasion  to  con- 
demn, drunkenness  and  licentiousness. 

But  such  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  or  of  the  civil 
government  conducted  by  Mr.  Taft.  Of 
course,  he  has  reported  that  all  is  serene 
between  himself  and  the  military  authori- 
ties. Doubtless  such  is  the  fact,  if  one 
looks  at  the  surface  and  the  mutual 
agreements.  But  it  has  been  plain  enough 
that  the  civil  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  wanted  to  have  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  do  with  the  army.  It  has  sug- 
gested that  the  soldiers  be  segregated 
where  they  will  not  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  natives,  that  the  army  can 
be  safely  reduced,  and  it  has  employed  a 
native  constabulary  in  place  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
officers  of  the  army  have  had  little  faith 
in  the  success  of  the  civil  government, 
and  have  not  believed  it  safe  to  reduce 
the  military  force  in  the  islands.  On 
this  matter  we  have  again  and  again 
placed  ourselves  on  the  side  of  Governor 
Taft  and  his  associates,  for  the  reason 
here  indicated.  The  business  of  an  army 
is  to  fight,  and  it  magnifies  its  office ;  the 
business  of  a  civil  government  is  to  rule 
civilly  and  with  conciliation.  General 
Miles  was  right  in  wanting  conciliation ; 
he  was  only  wrong  in  forgetting  that  this 
task  was  now  taken  from  the  army  and 
given  to  Governor  Taft. 

It  is  not  ill  that  we  have  had  the  chance 
to  see  the  seamy  side  of  our  Philippine 
war.  Our  people  are  not  cruel ;  they  will 
insist  on  a  just  and  kindly  and  liberal 
rule.  We  are  developing  a  system  of 
self-government  there  which  will  result 
either  in  a  willing  acceptance  of  Ameri- 
can colonial  protection  or  in  independ- 
ence. ^ 

Swapping  Territories 

Quite  a  different  proposal  from  either 
American  control  or  independence  for 
the  Philippines  is  suggested  in  a 
somewhat  startling  article  by  Consul- 
General  Williams,  of  Singapore,  who 
proposes  to  reconstruct  in  some  measure 
the  map  of  the  world.  He  would  have  us 
make  an  exchange  with  England  of  our 
Philippine  possessions  for  Newfoundlanrl 
and  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  Ba- 


hamas ;  and  incidentally  he  would  have 
England  cede  Honduras  to  Mexico,  and 
have  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland 
give  up  their  claims  to  Guiana,  which 
should  be  made  a  separate  nation  under 
our  protection.  He  thinks  that  it  would 
be  good  riddance  for  us  if  we  should  thus 
transfer  the  Philippines  to  a  Power  that 
wants  them,  and  that  we  should  gain  in 
prestige  and  power  by  confining  our- 
selves wholly  to  this  side  of  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Williams  has  done  a 
good  deal  of  thinking  on  this  subject, 
and  he  ought  to  know  better  than  most 
what  the  Philippines  are  worth.  But  we 
think  he  takes  considerably  too  easy  a 
view  of  the  likely  consent  of  other  Pow- 
ers to  his  rosy  proposition. 

What  he  plans  is  to  get  all  European 
Powers  out  of  all  the  American  continent 
(Canada  to  come  to  us  later  by  her  own 
free  will),  30  as  to  leave  America  to  the 
Americans  and  to  get  the  United  States 
out  of  all  entanglements  with  the  Old 
World  Continent.  He  then  would  cut 
down  our  army  and  navy  to  the  smallest 
measure,  remove  all  occasion  of  war 
through  Old  World  entanglements,  and 
let  us  grow  rich  by  commerce  and  trade, 
while  not  responsible  for  the  jealousies  of 
European  Powers  or  for  the  protection 
of  any  interests  in  the  East. 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  Great 
Britain  wants  the  Philippines  ;  we  are  less 
sure  that  Germany  and  Russia  would  not 
regard  it  as  breaking  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, and  something  which  they  would  for- 
bid. They  do  not  wish  Great  Britain's 
power  increased  in  the  East.  We  are 
not  sure  that  Newfoundland  would  care 
to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  any 
more  than  would  Canada.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  France,  not  to  say 
Holland,  would  be  willing  to  give  up  its 
hold  in  South  America.  We  still  more 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  for  us  quite  a 
worthy  and  honorable  position  to  stand 
aside  and  announce  to  the  world  that  we 
will  take  no  part  in  the  settlement  of  any 
troubles  in  the  East.  Our  duties  and  oiu- 
interests  cannot  be  confined  to  one  conti- 
nent. 

Mr.  Williams  speaks  of  our  power  be- 
ing enhanced  by  such  a  withdrawal  from 
the  East.  Our  own  thought  has  been 
that  our  entrance  in  the  East  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  respect  paid  to  our  power. 
And  if,  as  he  suggests,  our  navy  should 
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be  cut  down  to  the  most  modest  propor- 
tions, we  should  then  be  certainly  an  ut- 
terly negligible  quantity  in  any  war  that 
could  arise  in  the  Old  World,  and  we 
could  not  give  our  help  in  a  case  where 
our  best  ally  was  suffering.  Americans 
cannot  shut  themselves  up  in  America. 
The  world  belongs  to  Americans ;  they 
go  everywhere  as  traders  and  teachers. 
They  have  the  same  rights  of  trade 
through  the  open  door  of  China  that  any 
other  nation  has  and  the  same  obligation 
to  protect  those  rights,  even  at  the  cost 
of  war. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  see  the  Philip- 
pines given  up,  and  we  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  desire  it.  We  desire  to 
see  just  such  an  experiment  in  self-gov- 
ernment carried  out  as  is  now  begun 
there ;  and  we  believe  that  self-govern- 
ment under  American  protection  will 
supply  such  an  example  of  American 
principles  and  American  liberty  as  Eng- 
land and  France  and  Holland  have  never 
given  in  their  control  of  their  colonial  de- 
pendencies. So  while  we  are  glad  to 
have  Mr.  Williams  call  attention  to  the 
idealities  of  such  an  exchange  of  terri- 
tory, we  do  not  anticipate  that  what  he 
proposes  is  likely  soon  to  come  within  the 
range  of  practical  statesmanship. 
.^ 

Great  Problems  Before  Us 

In  his  address  at  Charleston  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  briefly  of  important  questions 
of  domestic  policy  to  which  he  must  have 
given  much  thought  during  the  last  few 
months.  "  Grave  troubles,"  he  said,  had 
come  in  the  train  of  the  sweep  and  rush 
of  our  progressive  material  development, 
and  ■'  great  problems  "  were  before  us. 
But  they  were  not  insoluble.  After  a 
warning  against  an  acceptance  of  the  pol- 
icy, on  the  one  hand,  of  "  the  demagog 
who  raves  against  the  wealth  which  is 
simply  the  form  of  embodied  thrift,  fore- 
sight and  intelligence,"  and  who,  "  by 
penalizing  the  qualities  which  tell  for  suc- 
cess, would  shut  the  door  of  opportunity 
against  those  whose  energy  we  should 
especially  foster,"  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  policy  of  those  who  fear  to  "  recog- 
nize injustice  and  cut  it  out,  because  the 
task  is  difficult  and  dangerous,"  he  turned 
to  the  great  combinations,  saying  that 
after  they  have  reached  a  certain  stage 


they  should  be  subjected  to  supervision 
and  regulation  by  national  authority. 

The  problems  which  relate  to  wealth 
also  involve  a  consideration,  not  only  of 
the  great  industrial  combinations,  but 
also  of  railroad  rates,  railroad  consolida- 
tion, municipal  franchises  and  some 
phases  of  tariff  legislation.  Recent 
events,  in  connection  with  some  of  which 
his  authority  has  been  exercised,  have 
pressed  these  questions  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's attention.  A  brief  passage  in  such 
an  address  affords  no  room  for  a  full 
elaboration  of  opinions  on  these  subjects. 
If  the  President  had  been  dealing  with 
them  alone,  doubtless  he  would  have  said 
that  the  wealth  which  excites  the  hostility 
of  millions  of  good  citizens  is  not  the 
wealth  which  is  "  simply  the  form  of  em- 
bodied thrift,  foresight  and  intelligence." 
It  is  the  wealth  that  is  the  fruit  of  injus- 
tice, of  violation  of  law,  of  bribery,  of 
the  corruption  of  municipal  and  other 
legislators.  For  this  reason — because  of 
the  methods  of  accumulation,  and  of  the 
settled  opinions  of  good  citizens  concern- 
ing these  methods — the  wealth  problem  in 
our  country  has  become  one  of  grave  im- 
portance. These  methods — whether  they 
be  criminal  discrimination  in  railway 
freight  rates,  or  the  criminal  acquisition 
of  m.nnicipal  franchises,  or  the  manipula- 
tion of  tariff  legislation,  or  other  con- 
spiracies of  injustice  and  wrong — are 
well  known.  In  these  days  the  just  pro- 
tests of  good  men  against  them  drowns 
the  voice  of  the  demagog  who  raves 
against  wealth  acquired  by  honest  thrift 
and  foresight. 

For  such  supervision  and  regulation  of 
great  combinations  as  the  President 
would  have  the  national  Government  un- 
dertake, new  laws  are  needed.  Never 
have  existing  conditions  more  forcibly 
suggested  the  need  of  entirely  new  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  a  thorough  revision  of 
statutes  now  in  force,  with  respect  to  the 
supervision  of  industrial  combinations 
and  railroads.  But  Congress  shows  not 
the  slightest  inclination  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Days  are  spent  in  discussing  a 
tax  on  oleomargarine,  weeks  in  an  ex- 
hausting contest  over  a  slight  and  harm- 
less reduction  of  the  protective  duty  on 
beet  sugar;  but  not  an  hour  has  been 
given  to  the  great  problems  presented 
by  railway  and  industrial  consolidations. 
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The  President  has  sought  to  enforce  both 
the  Anti-Trust  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law,  without  being  convinced,  we 
venture  to  say,  that  either  of  them  is  an 
adequate,  just  and  beneficial  statute  for 
the  present  railway  or  industrial  situa- 
tion. The  first  was  not  designed  to  be 
applied  to  railroads,  but  now  has  come 
to  be  used  against  nothing  else.  When 
both  are  enforced  in  the  railway  world 
a  conflict  arises  which  calls  for  the 
amendment  of  one  or  the  other,  in  the 
interest  of  both  the  railways  and  the  pub- 
lic. We  do  not  refer  to  those  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  law  which  forbid  dis- 
crimination. They  are  clearly  just  and 
of  much  importance.  We  may  be  sure 
that  this  is  the  President's  opinion,  and 
that  he  is  glad  to  use  his  power  for  the 
enforcement  of  them. 

The  prevailing  lack  of  interest  in  Con- 
gress concerning  the  economic  problems 
presented  by  our  recent  enormous  indus- 
trial growth  shows  that  the  President 
sees  more  clearly  the  importance  of  these 
questions  than  it  is  perceived  in  the  halls 
of  legislation.  But  the  continuous  pres- 
sure of  his  various  and  very  numerous 
duties  gives  him.  no  sufficient  time  for 
that  thorough  and  uninterrupted  consid- 
eration of  them  which  should  precede  a 
statement  of  policy  in  an  official  message. 
Even  if  he  should  be  fully  prepared  to 
address  Congress  concerning  legislation 
on  these  questions,  for  some  reasons  it 
might  not  be  expedient  for  him  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  territorial  expan- 
sion has  increased  the  number  of  im- 
portant subjects  which  must  receive  the 
attention  of  Congress.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  new  legislation  concerning  rail- 
roads, corporations,  combinations  and  in- 
dustrial competition,  and  for  so  revising 
existing  laws  that  the  whole  body  of 
legislation  shall  be  symmetrical  and  well 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions.  Very 
much  more  is  needed  than  some  brief 
amendment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law ;  possibly  an  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution will  be  required. 

We  suggest  that  progress  might  be 
made  by  the  use  of  a  competent  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  President  with  due 
regard  for  the  attainments  and  experi- 
ence of  the  men  selected.  We  intend  no 
reflection  upon  the  ability  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  recent  Industrial  Commission, 


but  it  nuist  be  admitted  that  the  inquiries 
and  conclusions  of  that  body,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  Congressional 
committee,  have  made  little  impression  in 
Washington  or  elsewhere.  Such  a  Com- 
mission as  we  suggest  would  command 
attention  from  the  first,  and  its  delibera- 
tions upon  the  great  questions  that  ought 
to  be  laid  before  it  could  not  fail  to  bear 
fruit  in  conclusions  and  a  report  that 
would  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Academic  Year 

The  question  of  the  length  of  the 
academic  year  continues  to  vex  the  facul- 
ties and  the  trustees  of  universities.  The 
practical  American  does  not  like  to  see 
a  vast  "  plant,"  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  millions  of  dollars,  "  lie  idle." 
The  business  man,  the  lawyer  and  the 
medical  practitioner  keep  at  their  several 
tasks  the  year  round.  A  "  vacation  "  is 
taken  as  an  occasional,  and  usually  a 
brief,  indulgence.  Why  should  the  great 
teaching  profession  be  especially  fa- 
vored? The  college  professor  has  three 
months  or  more  every  summer  "  to  him- 
self." The  public  in  general  believes  that 
this  long  vacation  is  devoted  to  rest  and 
recreation,  and  it  accordingly  looks  upon 
the  academic  vocation  as  "  a  soft  thing." 
With  yet  stronger  disapproval  is  the  long 
vacation  of  the  student  regarded.  The 
apprentice  in  a  machine  shop,  the  young 
salesman,  the  bank  clerk  do  not  give  up 
work  when  the  middle  of  June  comes  on 
to  loaf  through  the  long  summer  months. 
They  remain  in  town,  enduring  the  hot 
waves,  thankful  to  get  oflf  on  Saturday 
afternoon  for  one  half  holiday  a  week. 
Why  should  the  young  man  who  is  pre- 
paring for  an  intellectual  career  not  be 
equally  strenuous? 

To  meet  these  skeptical  questions  by 
the  sweeping  rejoinder  that  persons  not 
in  academic  life  cannot  understand  its 
conditions,  and  are  therefore  incompetent 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  academic 
year,  is  no  longer  sufficient.  The  rejoin- 
der does  not  silence  the  critics.  The  per- 
sistence with  which  their  objections  are 
urged  indicates  that  the  whole  matter 
much  be  frankly  reconsidered,  and,  if  the 
present  scheme  is  in  reality  wise,  the 
reasons  for  it  must  be  made  plain,  and 
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shown  to  be  convincing.  The  device  of 
the  summer  school  is  a  half  confession 
that  something  should  be  conceded  to  the 
critics. 

It  is  not  in  a  belief  that  we  are  wiser 
than  the  university  authorities  that  we 
venture  to  make  a  brief  contribution  to 
this  discussion.  We  intend  only  to  call 
attention  to  two  or  three  conditions  of 
the  problem  which,  we  suspect,  have  not 
been  seriously  enough  considered. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  the  cer- 
tainty that  a  large  and  increasing  body 
of  students  desires  to  keep  at  work  on 
the  studies  leading  to  a  degree  for  a  long- 
er term  each  year  than  is  now  provided 
for  in  the  academic  calendar.  Discon- 
tent over  the  prolongation  of  preparation 
for  professional  life  is  everywhere  in- 
creasing. It  takes  the  form  of  a  demand 
for  a  shortening  of  the  college  course, 
and  it  will  be  increasingly  felt  in  a  de- 
mand for  the  prolongation  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  or  for  the  recognition  of  a 
summer  term  as  equal  to  a  winter  term 
for  credit  toward  a  degree.  This  de- 
mand, then,  is  one  of  the  facts  that  must 
be  reckoned  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefactors 
of  universities  need  not  entertain  a  notion 
that  professors  should  be  required  to  do 
more  teaching  each  year  than  they  do  at 
present.  The  fact  may  as  well  be  faced, 
first  as  last,  that  the  limit  has  very  nearly 
been  reached  of  the  power  of  existing 
emoluments  of  the  professorial  vocation 
to  tempt  men  of  first-rate  ability  to  enter 
upon  the  academic  career.  The  last  ten 
years  have  demonstrated  the  exceeding 
difficulty  of  finding  young  men  of  really 
great  mental*  power  and  first-rate  train- 
ing to  fill  important  positions.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  va- 
cancies have  been  filled,  with  a  shade  of 
disappointment,  after  a  long  and  difficult 
search  for  the  right  man.  The  simple 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  even  if  the 
long  vacation  were  to  the  college  pro- 
fessor what  it  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be,  so  that,  in  fact,  his  year's  salary  was 
paid  for  three-quarters  of  a  year's  work, 
his  reward  would  still  be  little  more  than 
half  pay  for  first-rate  ability,  if  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  rewards  of  law  and 
of  business.  Trustees  and  the  generous 
business  men  who  provide  endowment, 
whether  thev  like  it  or  not,  will  be  com- 


pelled by  the  remorseless  laws  of  busi- 
ness competition  very  soon  to  accept  one 
of  two  alternatives — namely,  materially 
to  raise  academic  salaries,  or  helplessly 
see  the  quality  of  academic  instruction 
steadily  deteriorate. 

The  third  fact  to  be  considered  is  the 
truth — which  any.  person  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  our  universities  ought 
to  be  fully  acquainted  with — that,  not- 
withstanding his  inadequate  pay,  every 
college  and  university  professor  who  is 
worth  paying  at  all  as  a  matter  of  fact 
works  as  hard,  and  usually  works  harder, 
through  the  summer  vacation  than  he 
does  through  the  so-called  academic  year. 
So  far  from  resting,  he  usually  applies 
himself  at  his  time  to  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  his  chosen  subject  with  an 
intensity  of  mental  concentration  which 
is  altogether  impossible  when  a  major 
part  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  teach- 
ing. Only  men  who  do  so  occupy  their 
summers  are  fit  to  be  considered  for  the 
higher  academic  positions.  To  require 
them  to  teach  through  the  summer 
months,  after  teaching  through  the  win- 
ter, would  simply  be  to  condemn  stu- 
dents to  receive  the  exhausted  remnants 
of  intellectual  work  long  since  done,  in- 
stead of  the  fresh,  inspiring  product  of 
new  mental  activity. 

Since,  then,  the  situation  calls  for  a 
longer  academic  term,  and  since  this  de- 
mand cannot  be  met  by  increasing  the 
demands  upon  the  professorial  body,  the 
problem  would  seem  to  be  insoluble. 
This  lame  conclusion,  however,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  wholly  mistaken.  The  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  in  a  very  simple  way ; 
one  which  will  appeal  to  all  sensible  men 
the  moment  that  a  further  condition, 
which  yet  remains  to  be  named,  is  fully 
understood. 

All  proposed  solutions  thus  far  have 
proceeded  from  the  fallacy  that  univer- 
sity students  need  each  year  more  weeks 
of  instruction.  Now  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  this  is  precisely  what  they  do  not 
need.  We  venture  to  hold  that  the  verv 
worst  feature  of  modern  college  and  uni- 
versity work  is  a  great  disproportion  of 
teaching  by  professors  to  study  by  stu- 
dents. Getting  an  education  has  been 
made  altogether  too  easy,  not  in  the  sense 
of  opportunity,  but  precisely  in  this  sense 
of  excessive  instruction.      Every  up  to 
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date  college  professor  will  testify  that 
his  students  do  not  employ  as  many 
hours  of  quiet,  thoughtful  study  for 
every  hour  of  lecture  or  other  class  room 
instruction  given  to  them  as  they  ought 
to  employ  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  course.  Under  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  high  pressure  the  student  can- 
not give  adequate  study  time  to  his  sub- 
ject, however  good  his  intentions. 

This,  then,  is  the  one  really  vital  con- 
dition which  ought  to  determine  the 
practical  solution  of  this  problem  of  the 
academic  year.  The  college  and  univer- 
sity halls  of  residence,  the  libraries  and 
the  laboratories,  should  remain  open  the 
year  round.  Students  should  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  in  residence  most  of 
the  year.  Professors  and  instructors 
should  assign  an  amount  of  reading,  or 
investigation,  that  would  occupy  the  stu- 
dent's time  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  and  should  give  due  credit 
for  it.  thereby  reducing  the  time  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  degree  by  at  least  one 
full  calendar  year.  The  number  of  weeks 
of  actual,  instruction  should  not  be  in- 
creased. If  anything  it  should  be  de- 
creased. In  short,  our  educators  and  the 
boards  of  trustees  who  co-operate  with 
them  should  begin  to  grasp  the  neglected 
truth  that  what  our  educational  system 
calls  for  at  the  present  hour  is  more 
study,  and  less  pouring  of  desiccated  in- 
formation into  passive  intellectual  cavi- 
ties. 

Personal  Equation  in   Indian 

Legislation 

We  trust  that  House  Representatives 
on  the  Conference  Committee  will  scru- 
tinize very  narrowly  some  of  the  amend- 
ments placed  last  week  by  the  Senate 
upon  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill. 
Among  them  may  be  noted  the  appropria- 
tion  of  $60,000  for  land  and  buildings  for 
an  Indian  training  school  at  Elko,  Nev. 
Even  were  it  the  policy  to  add  to  the 
number  of  what  are  known  as  non-res- 
ervation schools  to  be  supported  by  the 
Government,  there  is  no  reason  for  put- 
ting another  such  school  in  Nevada  ex- 
cept that  the  chairman  of  the  Indian 
Committee  is  from  that  State.  Very  few 
Indians  would  be  tributary  to  it,  and 
there  is  already  a  similar  school  at  Car- 


son, Nev.,  established  there  many  years 
ago  through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Stew- 
art— handicapped,  by  the  way,  by  poor 
soil  and  scarcity  of  water. 

There  is  already  an  overplus  of  non- 
reservation  schools,  largely  through  just 
such  personal  equation  legislation  and 
contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  which  insists  that  further 
increase  of  Indian  school  facilities  should 
be  almost  exclusively  in  the  direction  of 
multiplying  day  schools  in  the  vicinity  of 
Indian  homes 

The  same  objections  lie  against  the 
proposed  enlargement  by  50  per  cent,  of 
the  Puyallup  school.  It  is  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  rather  than  the  Indians,  which  is 
to  be  the  beneficiary.  Also  it  is  unwise 
to  enlarge  the  Carson  school  20  per  cent. 
as  proposed. 

A  very  loosely  drawn  amendment  pro- 
vides for  giving  allotments  of  only  twen- 
ty acres  to  each  head  of  a  family,  not  to 
each  Indian,  on  the  Walker  River  reser- 
vation in  Nevada,  and  then  opening  the 
rest  of  the  reservation  to  settlement,  giv- 
ing to  each  head  of  a  family  a  sop  of  $300 
cash.     This  is  cutting  to  the  quick. 

Not  much  better  is  a  provision  opening 
to  mineral  entry,  "  mineral  lands  only," 
on  the  Spokane  reservation  in  Washing- 
ton, "  provided  that  lands  allotted  to  the 
Indians  or  used  by  the  Government  for 
any  purpose  or  by  any  school  shall  not  be 
subject  to  entry  under  this  provision." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  allotments  have 
been  made  on  the  Spokane  reservation, 
and  if  this  amendment  becomes  law  the 
probability  is  that  the  Spokanes  will  suf- 
fer as  did  the  Colville  Indians  under  sim- 
ilar legislation.  So-called  prospectors 
overran  the  reservation,  put  down  their 
stakes  on  agricultural  lands,  and  even  on 
little  Indian  farms,  and  claimed  it  all  as 
mineral  land.  The  Spokane  reservation 
divided  up  among  the  550  Indians  would 
give  them  about  300  acres  apiece ;  but  as 
only  a  small  proportion  is  fit  for  farming 
or  even  grazing  all  of  that  should  be  al- 
lotted to  the  Indians  before  any  part  of 
the  reservation  is  thrown  open  for  any 
purpose. 

An  Indian  agency  in  New  Mexico  and 
another  in  Washington  had  been  discon- 
tinued by  the  House  in  pursuance  of  the 
excellent  policy  of  abolishing  the  position 
of  agent  where  practicable,  and  of  putting 
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the  Indians  directly  under  the  non-polit- 
ical bonded  school  superintendent.  These 
two  agency  positions  have  been  restored 
in  the  Senate.  This  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference,  as  well  as  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Another  amendment  practically  makes 
final  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  known  as  the 
Dawes  Commission,  as  to  citizenship  and 
appraisement  and  allotment  of  lands  in 
those  tribes,  and  cuts  oif  appeal  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  To  be  sure 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  given  six- 
ty days  from  the  passage  of  the  act  in 
which  to  review  all  past  decisions  of  the 
Commission.  As  to  future  decisions  on 
appraisements  and  allotments  he  may  re- 
view them  within  thirty  days  from  the 
dates  of  the  decisions,  and  an  appeal  from 
a  citizenship  decision  may  be  taken  to  the 
Secretary  within  thirty  days  from  the 
rendering  of  that  decision.  This  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  a  denial  of  either 
review  or  appeal. 

There  are  "  riders  "  on  the  bill  in  the 
way  of  personal  claims  too  numerous  to 
mention.  We  miss  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Indian 
Committee. 


Deaconesses    in    the    Methodist 
Church  South 

Next  month  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  legalize  the  appoint- 
ment of  deaconesses  in  the  Methodist 
Church  South.  Fourteen  years  ago 
Bishop  Thoburn  successfully  advocated 
this  measure  at  a  General  Conference  of 
the  Northern  Methodists.  And  now 
there  are  i,i6o  deaconesses  in  that 
Church,  with  $1,600,000  invested  in  real 
estate  connected  with  their  work. 

But  the  movement  is  not  likely  to 
prove  popular  in  the  South  at  this  time. 
Influential  Methodists  are  opposed  to  it. 
And  aside  from  practical  objections, 
there  are  romantic  prejudices  to  be  over- 
come. However  progressive  he  may  be 
in  the  advancement  of  his  own  minis- 
terial projects,  the  average  Southern 
Methodist  preacher  puts  a  more  or  less 
literal  construction  apparently  upon  the 


Pauline  Epistles,  and  clings  tenaciously 
to  his  egotistical  prejudices  concerning 
the  churchly  ambitions  of  his  womankind. 
He  prefers  to  think  of  the  old  maid  sis- 
ter as  remaining  at  home  praying  in  the 
family  closet,  than  as  a  bishop-appointed 
person  with  a  "  certificate  of  consecra- 
tion "  administering  the  holy  sacrament 
to  some  dying  thief. 

He  contends  also  that  there  is  a  prac- 
tical danger  in  conferring  a  spiritual  of- 
fice upon  persons  whose  religious  nature 
is  domestic  rather  than  evangelical,  and 
who  are  liable  therefore  to  reach  senti- 
mental extremes  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties. 

Meanwhile  the  women  themselves  are 
said  to  be  heartily  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
pensation. They  claim  that  the  dea- 
coness was  a  familiar  character  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  that  for  a  long 
time  she  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  IVlethodist  Churches  of  England,  and 
that  she  has  recently  proved  her  efifective- 
ness  as  a  worker  among  the  Northern 
Methodists. 

This  contention  is  a  curious  comment 
upon  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  Southern 
women  are  indifferent  about  claiming 
civil  rights,  as  two  Southern  women  show 
elsewhere  in  our  issue  this  week,  even 
going  so  far  a  few  years  ago  as  to  with- 
draw in  large  numbers  from  the  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union,  when 
some  leaders  of  that  organization 
espoused  the  cause  of  woman's  suffrage. 
But  they  evidently  entertain  advanced 
ideas  concerning  churchly  relationship  to 
society.  Possibly  this  is  their  way  of 
taking  the  "  underhold  "  upon  the  civil 
State  and  masculine  dominion  in  general. 
A  deaconess  would  be  twice  as  formid- 
able as  a  commonplace  elderly  maiden 
lady  is  in  society.  She  derives  impor- 
tance from  a  new  and  unexpected  direc- 
tion, and  speaks  with  more  authority  than 
even  the  matron  through  this  little  femi- 
nine keyhole  of  the  Church. 

And,  come  to  think  of  it,  that  is  a  cu- 
rious phenomenon  in  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions when  some  men  are  called  to  fill  sa- 
cred offices  in  the  Church,  while  some 
women  are  ]iot  called  to  like  positions  of 
trust.  The  "  female  missionaries."  for  in- 
stance, sent  out  by  the  missionary  socie- 
ties, make  the  same  sacrifices,  endure  the 
same  hardships,  and  are  as  devoted  to 
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their  work  as  the  male  missionaries  are, 
beside  having  opportunities  for  religious 
services  among  heathen  women  that  the 
latter  never  win.  Yet  they  cannot  admin- 
ister the  sacrament  nor  read  a  burial 
service,  nor  perform  a  marriage  cere- 
mony. 

And  while  the  conditions  are  not  the 
same  at  home,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Church  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
deaconess  movement.  The  "city  mis- 
sionary "  cannot  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  a  deaconess.  Her  work  is,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  desperately  poor  and 
natively  depraved.  And  if  she  is  suc- 
cessful she  cannot  spare  her  labors  or  in- 
fluence^ outside  the  dingy  round  of  her 
tenement  district.  But  the  vocation  of  a 
deaconess  reaches  upward  also  through 
the  social  orders  of  life.  Recently  a 
young  man  from  the  South  accepted  a  po- 
sition in  a  distant  city.  One  morning  a 
week  later  when  he  entered  his  office  he 
found  a  little  gray  wren  of  a  deaconess 
perched  upon  his  chair.  And  within  fif- 
teen minutes  she  had  secured  his  Church 
letter,  enrolled  his  name  in  a  Sabbath 
school  class,  annexed  him  to  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  estab- 
lished a  lasting  spiritual  influence  over 
his  destiny.  When  asked  if  his  mission- 
ary was  a  young  women,  he  replied  that 
he  only  remembered  the  "  scriptural  dig- 
nity "  of  her  countenance  and  the  faint 
suggestion  of  a  becoming  authority  in 
the  white  strings  of  her  bonnet. 

The  fact  that  this  young  disciple  was 
from  the  South  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  exotic  development  of  his 
good  intentions  under  such  benignant  in- 
fluences. But  if  so  much  can  be  done  to 
direct  a  Southern  temperament  properly 
in  so  short  a  time,  the  millennium  would 
be  greatly  hastened  by  a  multitude  of 
working  deaconesses,  even  if  it  required 
thirty  minutes  to  establish  a  Northern 
man  and  an  hour  and  a  half  to  awaken 
the  conscience  of  a  Westerner. 

So  far  only  one  incontestable  argument 
has  been  advanced  against  this  movement 
in  the  South.  The  "  elderess  "  must  be 
a  widow  at  least  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
there  are  enough  widows  of  Confederate 
veterans  to  make  this  a  very  distin- 
guished order  indeed,  but,  and  here  is  the 
rub,  a  deaconess  must  be  a  maiden  lady 
at  least  forty  years  of  age.     Those  best 


acquainted  with  the  situation  declare  that, 
however  long  a  woman  remains  unmar- 
ried in  the  South,  she  never  will  admit 
the  accusation  of  being  forty  years  of 
age. 

Country  Improvements 

Social  settlements  for  the  city  have 
begotten  social  settlements  for  the  coun- 
try. The  American  League  for  Civic 
Improvements  has  been  in  operation  for 
two  years.  The  underlying  thought  is 
that  the  country  needs  improvement  as 
much  as  the  town ;  that  we  have  thought 
too  much  and  talked  too  exclusively 
about  city  slums  and  municipal  needs. 
The  object  of  the  League  is  to  establish 
local  improvement  societies,  which  shall 
work  for  social  improvement,  home  im- 
provement, and  general  farm  improve- 
ment over  the  whole  country.  The  scope 
of  the  League  is  very  broad — taking  in 
cycle  paths,  county  park  systems,  foot 
paths  to  reach  scenic  beauties,  forestry, 
establishment  of  fountains  and  wayside 
springs,  good  roads  and  good  streets, 
guideboards,  locating  points  of  interest, 
attractiveness  of  farm  life,  preservation 
of  groves  and  natural  parks,  road  and 
riverside  planting,  outdoor  pastimes, 
parks  for  all  the  people,  people's  play- 
grounds and  recreation  parks,  rest  rooms 
in  villages,  cemetery  improvement,  more 
beautiful  public  and  private  buildings — 
especially  homes  of  the  poorer  people — 
garbage  disposal  and  sanitation,  beauty 
in  bridge  building,  proper  naming  of 
streets  and  roads,  sanitary  sewerage,  be- 
sides "  social  settlements,"  co-operating 
with  the  movement  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  the  cities. 

The  fact  is  pressing  upon  us  that  the 
work  of  socializing  the  country  and 
ruralizing  the  city  must  go  on  together. 
Looked  at  critically,  our  country  life  is 
just  as  far  from  the  ideal  as  our  city  con- 
ditions. To  reform  the  one  we  must  re- 
form the  other.  Naturally,  as  the  bet- 
ter classes  move  from  the  cities  into  the 
country,  they  carry  with  them  more  or 
less  of  wealth  and  social  refinement.  The 
problem  to-day  is  not  merely  how  to 
create  rapid  transportation  for  the  labor- 
ing classes,  so  that  they  can  live  in  the 
country  ;  but  it  has  passed  into  a  problem 
for     the     well-to-do     classes     and     the 
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wealthy — to  enable  them  to  have  their 
country  homes,  while  carrying  on  their 
business  in  the  city.  The  work  already 
accomplished  by  the  trolley  and  the  tele- 
phone makes  it  possible  for  the  League 
to  report : 

"  Loafing  in  villages  is  markedly  on  the  de- 
crease. The  stores  and  post  offices  are  the 
only  places  left  for  the  congregation  of  boys 
and  men ;  and  at  these  places  they  are  con- 
spicuously absent." 

Farmers'  organizations,  which  have 
been  for  some  time  past  composed  al- 
most altogether  of  old  men,  find  that  the 
younger  men  and  boys  are  now  the  most 
zealous.  Town  libraries  are  being 
formed,  and  literary  clubs  are  quite  the 
order  of  the  day.  One  New  England 
clergyman  reports  that  the  old-time  social 
life  of  the  farm  is  renewing. 

"  During  the  winter  months  I  run  into  little 
companies  of  friends  and  neighbors,  spending 
the  day  in  a  social  way.  Evenings  are  largely 
spent  at  home.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
social  life  of  the  people  is,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, related  to  the  church.  Progress  is  the 
watchword  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the 
farmers.  New  and  improved  implements  for 
the  farm  are  introduced.  Modern  methods 
are  employed.  The  markets  are  carefully 
watched.  Expenditures  are  wisely  and  pru- 
dently made.  Thrift  and  enterprise  are  evident 
on  every  hand.  A  village  improvement  so- 
ciety speaks,  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  to  stim- 
ulate the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  to  inspire  a 
love  for  the  beautiful." 

This  same  clergyman  insists  that  coun- 
try churches  should  employ  institutional 
methods  as  much  as  city  churches.  The 
church  that  succeeds  in  interesting  and 
benefiting  the  people  at  the  same  time  is 
the  church  that  the  age  calls  for.  The 
business  of  the  church  is  to  regenerate 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  He 
would  have  the  church  the  center  of  the 
religious,  social,  intellectual  and  esthetic 
life  of  every  rural  community.  The  co- 
operation of  school  and  church  is  more 
marked  throughout  New  England. 
Which  shall  be  the  social  center  of  the 
town  matters  little,  so  long  as  the  aims 
of  both  are  in  harmony. 

Country  churches,  which  had  become 
disorganized,  are  reorganized  on  the  in- 
dustrial basis.  A  Massachusetts  pastor 
writes  that  he  found  himself  ministering 
in  a  town  of  two  churches  and  several 
hundred  inhabitants.     Each  church  had 


an  average  of  seven  or  eight  men  in  at- 
tendance on  Sunday  services.  Other 
towns  about  had  no  churches  in  opera- 
tion at  all ;  but  they  all  had  some  sort  of 
industrial  society.  He  arrived  at  the 
idea  that  the  "  country  church  indus- 
trial "  was  what  must  be  created,  or  abso- 
lute death  would  follow.    He  says  : 

"  One  end  of  the  parsonage  study  is  occupied 
by  our  parish  compositor  and  cases  of  type. 
A  little  back  room  has  become  a  press  room. 
The  mountain  brook  is  harnessed  to  the  press 
for  the  glory  of  God.  Across  the  brook  are 
our  cabinets  and  woodworking  shops.  We 
have  a  farm  fifteen  minutes'  walk  out  of  the 
village,  where  we  glorify  God  by  dealing  with 
the  things  of  the  farmer's  life,  and  preaching 
sermons  largely  in  object  lessons.  I  sit  in 
my  house  in  the  spirit  of  the  Carpenter  of 
Capernaum." 

Another  writer,  where  the  school  has 
been  brought  out  as  the  chief  factor  of 
progress,  says: 

"  The  party  who  will  put  a  good  school 
automobile  on  the  market  will  be  a  public 
benefactor.  Central  schools  are  a  social  force, 
uniting  different  parts  of  the  town.  Several 
towns  should  combine  for  the  employment  of 
a  competent  superintendent,  the  State  paying 
a  large  part  of  his  salary.  State  grants  should 
be  made  to  rural  schools,  where  the  work  done 
is  of  a  superior  quality.  With  the  trolley 
should  come  the  county  and  the  town  high 
school.  In  rural  communities  the  courses  of 
study  should  be  adjusted  to  rural  needs. 
Teaching  in  agriculture  and  manual  industries 
should  be  afforded.  Educate  country  boys  and 
girls  for  life  in  the  country." 

We  believe  The  Independent  was  the 
first  journal  in  the  United  States  to  bring 
forward  and  insist  upon  a  system  of  edu- 
cation that  should  look  farmward  for 
farm  children.  This  demand  has  now 
be-£n  almost  universally  accepted.  The 
trolley  and  the  telephone  are  bringing 
agriculture  to  the  front ;  and  no  other 
industry  requires  a  more  thoroughly 
scientific  and  specific  culture.  We  quite 
agree  with  the  writer,  whom  we  have 
quoted,  that  there  should  be  opportunity 
for  post-graduate  students  in  rural  prob- 
lems. University  extension  should  also 
reach  out  largely  in  this  direction. 
Among  subjects  suggested  for  discussion 
are  forestry,  the  beautifying  of  village 
streets  and  coiuitry  highways,  consolida- 
tion of  schools,  consolidation  of  country 
churches,  equal  education  for  all,  social 
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settlements  for  the  country,  improved 
transportation  and  communication,  good 
roads  and  how  to  get  them,  the  inter- 
dependence of  city  and  country.  These 
are  all  live  topics. 

Old  Home  Week  has  gone  very  far  to 
bring  about  rural  improvement  wherever 
it  has  been  celebrated.  It  has  brought 
the  people  together  for  a  common  pur- 
pose— creating  a  town  spirit  and  fellow- 
ship. It  has  brought  back  those  who  are 
charged  with  new  ideas  and  modern 
views  to  impart  the  same  spirit  to  their 
hosts.  Improvement  is  laid  along  the 
line  of  cleaner  streets,  the  planting  of 
trees,  the  removal  of  unsightly  objects, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  creation  of 
town  historical  societies  and  museums, 
as  well  as  the  building  of  town  halls.  In 
every  direction  country  improvement  is 
a  topic  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  us. 
The  most  remote  towns  are  stirring  with 
expectant  desire.  There  is  a  universal 
conviction  that  the  city  has  had  control 
of  wealth  and  power  too  long ;  that  now 
a  new  power  will  restore  to  the  country 
equal  privileges. 

.      -        We   suppose   it   is   fair   to 

Df  Talm°age  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^-  Talmage  was 
the  typical  sensational 
preacher  in  America.  He  possessed  the 
merits  and  faults  of  his  class.  He  was 
doubtless  earnest  in  his  faith  and  in  his 
desire  to  bring  men  into  the  Christian 
life.  He  had  unusual  power  of  descrip- 
tion, with  a  free  control  over  both  the 
humorous  and  the  pathetic  elements  of 
oratory.  He  could  make  people  laugh 
and  cry.  By  an  infirmity  of  his  mind,  of 
which  he  took  sufficient  advantage,  he 
was  unable  to  see  the  value  of  the  veri- 
ties, and  he  felt  under  no  obligation  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  what  he  could 
use  to  effect  in  an  address.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  for  falsehood  and  was 
successfully  defended  before  his  presby- 
tery by  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Spear,  then  an 
editor  of  The  Indei'knden'i'.  That  he 
was  a  brilliant,  startling  preacher  the 
world  knows.  His  congregations  were 
the  world  and  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished everywhere.  Three  times  he  built 
him  a  tabernacle  in  Brooklyn  and  three 
times  it  was  burned  down.  lie  had 
gathered  the  largest  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  country,  and  after  his  last  fire  the 


Church  collapsed  like  a  soap  bubble;  it 
had  no  substance.  The  entire  effort  of 
the  church  was  to  its  own  support. 
When  we  once  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  took  up  no  collections  for  any 
of  the  benevolences  of  the  Church,  the 
"  Minutes "  of  the  next  year  reported 
exactly  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  of 
the  seven  societies,  evidently  taken,  not 
as  collections,  but  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  church.  He  was  a  lovable,  kindly, 
brilliant,  irresponsible  man,  who  said 
many  good  things  and  doubtless  did 
much  miscellaneous  good,  but  who  left 
behind  him  no  permanent  influence  of 
value.  Such  men  do  not  add  to  the  re- 
spect which  the  Church  holds  in  the  com- 
munity, and  yet  we  doubt  not  that  a  mul- 
titude of  people  have  been  helped  and 
inspired  by  his  work. 

<i»„ot^r  H^o.-  ^„  We  like  Senator  Hoar's 
oenator  rloar  on        .  ,  .     . 

the  Chinese  Vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  bill  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Chinese.  The  pending 
legislation,  he  said,  would  exclude  the 
Chinese  laborer,  altho  he  possessed  every 
virtue  under  heaven,  while  it  would  ad- 
mit the  Syrian  laborer,  even  if  he  pos- 
sessed every  vice  under  heaven.  Hear 
him : 

"  I  will  not  mark  the  close  of  my  life  by 
joining  in  such  an  act.  We  have  been  going 
on  with  this  sort  of  legislation  step  by  step. 
We  could  not  wash  out  this  '  spot '  with  water 
and  so  we  took  vinegar.  We  could  not  wash 
it  out  with  vinegar,  and  so  we  tried  a  solution 
of  cayenne  papper.  And  now  comes  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  us  with  a  preparation  of  vitriol, 
which  they  hope  will  work.  I  am  not  going 
into  the  details  of  this  bill.  I  will  not  vote 
for  it.  I  will  not  bow  the  knee  to  this  Baal. 
I  will  not  worship  this  god  whom  you  have 
set  up." 

There  is  moral  indignation  healthily  ex- 
pressed by  the  noblest  Roman  in  the 
Senate. 

That  M.  Santos-Duniont 
should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  over  six 
hundred  dollars  duty  on  the  airship  ma- 
chinery he  was  bringing  over  here  is  one 
of  the  absurdities  of  our  tariff  legislation. 
And  yet  how  can  we  help  such  ridiculous 
nonsense  as  this,  and  the  repeated  annoy- 
ances   to    travelers    on    our    steamship 
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wharfs,  so  long  as  we  depend  on  tariff 
for  income  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
our  "  infant  "  industries  ?  Every  one 
knows  that  a  tax  on  income  is  the  fairest 
of  all  schemes  of  revenue,  if  it  could 
only  be  honestly  operated.  But  that  plan 
is  enacted  in  Virginia  for  State  revenue, 
and  we  find  that  in  dozens  of  counties 
nothing  is  collected  under  it,  or  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  simply  because 
everybody  swears  that  his  income  is  less 
than  six  hundred  dollars.  It  is  simply 
a  measure  to  promote  perjury  and  to 
mulct  the  few  people  who  are  too  honest 
to  swear  to  a  lie.  So  we  must  employ 
forms  of  public  taxation  that  cannot  be 
easily  evaded. 

_.     J,  The  extraordinary  bequest  of 

««Mv  ^^^°  Col.  John  McKee,  the  negro 
Millionaire         .,,.•'      .  r     oi  -i    j   i    i  • 

millionaire    of    Philadelphia, 

needs  investigation,  such  as  Archbishop 
Ryan  is  giving  it.  The  will  gives  nearly 
all  bis  property  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  yet  he  was  a  Presbyterian  and  buried 
by  his  Presbyterian  pastor.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  the  Archbishop  suspects 
something  wrong.  We  may  mention 
here  that  his  successful  career  makes 
nonsense  of  the  lately  published  utter- 
ance of  another  Pennsylvanian,  Prof.  L. 
C.  Prince,  of  Dickinson  College,  that 
Southern  antagonism  to  the  negro  exists 
not  on  account  of  his  race,  color  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude,  but  because 
of  the  natural  and  essential  inferiority  of 
type  which  makes  him  a  source  of  con-  • 
stant  peril  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
balance  of  any  community  in  which  he  is 
placed  on  a  political  equality  with  the 
white  race.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
this  Professor  of  History  thinks  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  and  the  granting  of 
the  suffrage  to  the  negro  "  the  most  stu- 
pendous piece  of  legislative  folly  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived." 


The  New 
Feudalism 


Casual  allusions  to  "  feudal 
times,"  which  have  been  oc- 
casionally met  with  of  late  in 
the  press  and  in  public  speeches,  indicate 
that  the  idea  of  a  renascent  feudalism  has 
been  more  or  less  vaguely  apprehended 
in  several  quarters.  Tho  the  allusions 
have  largely  multiplied  since  the  appear- 


ance of  Mr.  Ghent's  paper  in  these  col- 
umns on  April  3rd,  there  is  evidence  of  se- 
rious work  on  the  general  subject  preced- 
ing this.  A  student  in  one  of  the  South- 
ern universities  writes  us  that  he  has  been 
for  some  time  preparing  an  article  on 
"  Feudalism — Past  and  Future,"  in 
which  a  close  parallel  between  the  old 
and  the  new  will  be  drawn.  Further, 
our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  phase  of  the  subject  had 
been  elaborated  several  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Ghent's  paper.  In 
July,  1898,  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Richmond, 
of  Cumberland,  Md.,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Maryland  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  "  The  New  Feudalism."  He  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  a  legal  view- 
point, basing  his  argument  largely  on  the 
well-nigh  unrestricted  powers  of  the 
modern  corporation.  It  is  an  able  and 
interesting  paper,  and  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  subject.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Mr.  Ghent  to  state  that  while  preparing 
his  article  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
previous  work  on  modern  feudalism,  and 
that  he  develops  his  thesis  from  a  differ- 
ent viev/point  and  in  a  wholly  different 
manner  from  that  of  Mr.  Richmond. 


Ji 


A  poem  by  Kipling  is  an  event,  but 
this  last  one  on  Cecil  -Rhodes  is  not  an 
important  one.  In  fact,  it  strikes  us  as 
rather  commonplace.  It  is  in  his  favor- 
ite and  easy  meter ;  and  the  last  verse  is 
the  best  of  all.  Speaking  of  his  burial 
on  Matoppo  Hill,  Kipling  concludes 

"  There  till  the  vision  he  foresaw  splendid  and 

whole  arise, 
And    unimagined    empires    draw    to    council 

'neath  his  skies, 
The   immense   and   brooding   Spirit   still   shall 

quicken  and  control : 
Living  he  was  the  Land,  and,   dead,  his  soul 
shall  be  her  Soul." 


^ 


There  is  no  special  reason  to  believe 
that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
known  to  lovers  of  strenuous  if  not  me- 
lodious verse  as  "  Ironquills,"  will  not 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  as  honest- 
ly and  strictly  as  I\Ir.  Evans ;  and  yet  it  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that  the  change  was 
mad?, 
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Bryan's    Currency    for    the 
Filipinos 

The  Pliilippine  Government  bill  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  contains  an  extraor- 
dinary provision  relating  to  the  currency 
of  the  islands.  Our  Government  sent  to 
Manila  a  competent  agent,  Mr.  Conant, 
whose  mission  was  to  inquire  as  to  the 
currency.  His  report  was  that  the  gold 
standard  should  be  established,  with  due 
regard  to  existing  conditions.  The  Phil- 
ippine Commission  is  in  agreement  with 
him,  and  his  policy  has  the  support  of 
the  President  and  the  War  Department. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  currency  provisions 
of  the  House  committee's  Philippine 
Government  bill,  which  are  in  substance 
that  the  gold  standard  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  that  the  silver  dollars  now  in 
use  at  their  bullion  value  shall  be  dis- 
placed by  similar  coins  of  nearly  the 
same  weight,  having  a  gold  value  of  50 
cents.  That  is  to  say,  two  of  the  new 
silver  dollars  are  to  be  worth  as  much  as 
one  gold  dollar,  and  this  value  and  the 
ratio  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  United 
States. 

Similar  provisions  were  in  the  bill 
originally  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge, 
but  his  committee  referred  this  currency 
question  to  a  sub-committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  Allison,  Mr.  Beveridge  and  Mr.  Du- 
bois. The  first  of  these  gentlemen  has 
never  been  known  as  a  firm  and  unyield- 
ing advocate  of  the  gold  standard ;  the 
second  is  not  regarded  as  a  student  of 
currency  problems ;  the  third  is  well 
known  as  an  incorrigible  silverite  of  the 
Bryan  type.  The  three  recommended 
Vie  retention  of  what  is  called  the  silver 
standard  in  the  islands,  with  the  un- 
limited free  coinage  of  silver  for  the  use 
of  the  Filipinos.  And  a  Republican  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  has  adopted  this 
plan ! 

How  long  ago  was  it  that  Republican 
speakers  were  pointing  to  the  unfortu- 
nate condition  of  those  countries  in 
which  the  gold  standard  had  not  been 
adopted — to  the  fluctuations  of  the  value 
of  their  currency,  and  to  the  losses  and 
suflferings  of  their  people  by  reason  of 
this  tmcertainty?  Tn  view  of  what  this 
country  has  passed  through,  of  all  that 


has  been  said  and  done,  of  our  promise 
to  give  the  Filipinos  the  blessings  of 
civilization,  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
the  Republican  Philippine  Committee  of 
the  Senate  now  coolly  proposes  to  turn 
its  back  upon  the  Republican  record  and 
fasten  upon  the  islands  the  silver  stand- 
ard with  all  the  unlimited  free  coinage 
that  the  silverites  could  demand.  It  is 
the  amazing  truth,  however,  that  this  is 
the  proposition  of  the  committee,  which 
appears  to  have  surrendered  to  Mr.  Du- 
bois, of  Idaho.  We  hope  this  part  of 
the  Senate  committee's  bill  will  be 
thrown  out  when  it  comes  to  a  vote.  If 
the  Senate  accepts  it,  then  the  House 
in  conference  should  insist  to  the  very 
end  upon  the  establishment  of  the  gold 
standard  in  any  project  for  reorganizing 
the  currency  of  the  islands. 

Steel  Corporation's  Finances 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  shows  that  the 
year's  net  earnings  were  $111,067,195. 
Out  of  this  was  paid  a  little  more  than 
$71,000,000  in  interest  ($15,200,000)  on 
bonds  and  dividends  ($56,017,783)  on 
shares.  For  depreciation  and  reserve 
funds  $12,339,000  was  set  aside,  with 
about  $3,000,000  for  sinking  fund  on 
bonds.  The  remainder,  available  as  sur- 
plus or  for  new  construction,  or  to  in- 
crease the  depreciation  reserve,  was  $24,- 
449,717.  The  monthly  net  earnings  ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000  only  once — in  Oc- 
tober, when  they  rose  to  $12,205,774. 

The  Corporation  is  about  to  issue 
$250,000,000  in  5  per  cent,  bonds,  of 
which  $200,000,000  will  be  used  to  retire 
preferred  stock  of  equal  par  value,  and 
$50,000,000  is  to  provide  additional  work- 
ing capital.  This  policy  deserves  some 
criticism.  While  it  is  true  that  it  in- 
volves a  reduction  of  $4,000,000  in  an- 
nual payments,  it  largely  increases  the 
fixed  charges,  from  $15,200,000  to  ^2"/.- 
700,000.  The  iron  and  steel  trade,  as 
Mr.  Carnegie  said,  is  cither  a  prince  or  a 
pauper.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
a  prince ;  when  it  becomes  a  pauper,  fixed 
liiarges  will  be  more  burdensome  than 
'lividends,  the  payment  of  which  can  l)e 
deferred.     As   for  working  capital,   th(' 
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Steel  Corporation  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  issue  bonds  to  procure  that.  It 
would  have  been  better  not  to  commit  it- 
self so  distinctly  to  quarterly  dividends 
on  the  common  stock  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent.  The  Corporation's  policy  of  pub- 
lishing full  reports  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Financial    Items 

The  Rock  Island  Company  will  extend 
its  lines  from  Fort  Worth  to  Galveston,  a 
distance  of  295  miles. 

,  . .  .The  record  for  weekly  output  of 
pig  iron  was  broken  again  on  April  ist, 
when  the  furnaces  were  producing  iron 
at  the  rate  of  337,427  tons  per  week,  the 
total  for  March  having  been  nearly  i,- 
500,000  tons. 

....President  M.  E.  Ingalls,  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  road,  says  that  American  railway 
companies  will  spend  $400,000,000  this 
year  for  permanent  betterments,  cut  offs, 
extensions  and  equipment. 

....The  invasion  of  England  by 
American  capital  and  energy  is  shown 
once  more  in  Heathfield,  Sussex,  where 
Americans  have  found  and  are  utilizing 
a  supply  of  natural  gas.  The  railroad 
station  and  a  hotel  are  already  lighted  by 
this  gas,  which  will  soon  be  used  through- 
out the  village. 

.  . .  .The  net  decrease  in  outstanding 
banknote  circulation  in  March  was  $958,- 
000,  following  a  decrease  of  $1,009,000 
in  February,  and  making  a  total  of  $2,- 
800,000  since  January  ist.  Since  Oc- 
tober 1st  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  retiring  $11,384,000  in  circulation 
based  on  bonds. 

.  . .  .Gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  in 
1901,  according  to  the  Chronicle's  re- 
turns, show  an  increase  of  about  $149,- 
000,000.  The  Chronicle's  estimate  of 
the  entire  gain  for  the  year  is  $155,000,- 
000,  following  $120,000,000  in  1900, 
$140,000,000  in  1 899,  $90,000,000  in  1898, 
and  $75,000,000  in  1897,  or  in  five  years 
$580,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  52 
per  cent,  over  the  total  for  1896. 

. .  ...The  Planters'  Compress  Company 
and  the  Indo-Egyptian  Compress  Com- 
pany are  to  be  reorganized,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  two  corporations  is    to    be 


merged,  under  the  direction  of  a  Re- 
organization Committee,  composed  of 
Otto  T.  Bannard,  Edward  D.  Toland,  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Amos  T.  French, 
Charles  Hayden  and  Arthur  R.  Marsh. 
We  publish  elsewhere  the  committee's 
notice  and  invitation  to  the  stockholders. 

....  Spencer  Trask  &  Co.  have  pub- 
lished an  excellent  map  of  convenient 
size,  showing  clearly  the  several  trans- 
continental railway  systems  west  of  Chi- 
cago, with  their  important  connections. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  compact  statistical 
analysis,  based  upon  the  earnings  per 
mile,  containing  much  useful  informa- 
tion. The  map  is  to  be  revised  annually 
and  will  be  distributed  gratuitously  to 
institutions,  trustees,  executors  and  in- 
vestors. 

....  British  iron  companies  are  begin- 
ning to  consolidate,  following  the  Ameri- 
can example.  Guest,  Keen  &  Co.,  of 
Dowlais  and  Cardiff,  a  large  corporation, 
have  recently  absorbed  the  Cyfarthfa 
Iron  Works  and  collieries  and  the  large 
steel  works  of  Crawshay  Brothers  (at 
Merthyr  Tydvil)  and  have  completed  ar- 
rangements for  acquiring,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $10,000,000,  the  well-known  screw 
and  wire  business  of  the  Nettlefolds,  in 
Birmingham. 

....  There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
Gould  interests  and  those  of  Senator 
Clark  have  been  combined  in  support  of 
a  project  for  a  continuous  line  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  success  of 
the  scheme  depends  chiefly  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  West  Virginia  Central 
and  the  Western  Maryland  roads.  The 
Pacific  link  in  the  chain  would  be  the 
Senator's  road  from  Salt  Lake  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  completed  line  would 
pass  through  Denver,  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburg. 

....The  Audit  Company  of  New 
York  has  issued  the  fourth  annual  edi- 
tion of  its  convenient  and  valuable  refer- 
ence book,  "  The  Directory  of  Direct- 
ors," enlarged  by  connecting  with  the 
names  of  prominent  railroad  and  indus- 
trial corporations  those  of  subsidiary 
companies  controlled  by  them.  The  use- 
fulness of  this  manual  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  all  of  the  many  offices  where 
it  may  be  found,  and  we  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  business  men  who 
have  not  tested  its  value. 
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An  Illustrative  Case 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  certain  man  who 
had  attempted,  as  many  do,  to  com- 
promise between  the  sense  of  prudence 
which  demanded  some  life  insurance  pro- 
vision and  the  apparently  burdensome 
cost  of  the  level-premium  plan,  found 
that  two  of  the  assessment  societies 
which  he  had  joined  had  fulfilled  their 
time  and  died  without  remainder.  As 
for  the  third  and  other  one,  its  roll  of 
membership  was  shrinking  and  the  as- 
sessment calls  were  increasing,  and  he 
became  satisfied  that  it  would  not  sur- 
vive him ;  so,  with  great  reluctance  and 
with  the  familiar  sigh  over  the  expensive- 
ness  of  experimental  knowledge,  he  fol- 
lowed those  who  were  dropping  out. 
Last  winter,  having  never  known  a  day's 
illness,  he  was  suddenly  carried  away  by 
pneumonia,  leaving  no  insurance  of  any 
quality.  The  fraternal  order  which  he 
abandoned  is  still  struggling ;  yet,  altho 
he  was  then  approaching  70,  his  physique 
and  family  record  justified  his  belief  that 
he  would  probably  live  10  to  15  years, 
and  his  decision  then  is  shown  to  have 
been  unwise  because  his  forecast  was 
wrong. 

This  man's  error  was  made  further 
back.  It  was  that  he  overlooked  the  fact 
that  genuine  insurance  "  costs  so  much  " 
because  premiums  are  themselves  the 
money  which  is  ultimately  to  be  returned 
and  the  insurance  must  be  collected  or  it 
cannot  be  paid ;  it  is  deposit,  not  expense, 
and  depositing  is  always  apparently  cost- 
ly. He  overlooked  (or  insufficiently 
weighed)  the  other  fact  that  half-price 
insurance  must  needs  break  down.  His 
own  worst  mistake  was  therefore  in  not 
perceiving  that  so  good  a  risk  as  he  had 
no  considerable  chance  in  such  a  scheme ; 
that  such  a  risk  has  only  one  of  two 
prospects  before  him — either  to  pay  un- 
til discouraged  and  then  drop  out,  or  to 
persevere  to  the  end  and  then  have  his 
insurance  fail.  For  if  anybody  can  with 
decent  prudence  go  into  such  a  scheme 
the  shaky  life  which  will  probably  be 
soon  in  position  to  "  realise  "  is  the  one , 
good  risks,  above  all  others,  should  keep 
out. 
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The  town  of  Hudson,  in  this  State,  has 
a  "  home "  company,  bearing  the  fine 
large  name  of  the  Columbia,  Dutchess 
and  Rfnsselaer  Co-operative.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  do  our  own  insuring,  avoid- 
ing the  exorbitant  rates  of  monop- 
oly joint-stock  companies,  and  to  keep 
money  at  home  instead  of  having  it  car- 
ried off  to  enrich  capitalists  elsewhere 
and  provide  the  enormous  dividends 
sometimes  paid.  This  object  is  entirely 
natural,  laudable  and  permissible.  Every 
town  and  every  individual  may  lawfully 
undertake  to  insure  itself  and  himself, 
and  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  against 
it — except  that  the  process  is  easy  and 
pleasant  until  a  fire  comes.  This  process 
went  on  swimmingly  with  the  Columbia 
Mutual,  but  fire  got  loose  in  Hudson  re- 
cently, causing  "  the  first  big  fire  loss  the 
company  has  ever  had,"  and  it  was  hurt, 
so  that  a  one  per  cent,  assessment  became 
necessary,  not  as  a  tonic  for  health,  but 
as  an  antidote  to  save  its  life.  The  mem- 
ber who  has  $2,000  insurance  finds  him- 
self required  to  pay  $20,  which  is  a  rather 
heavy  insurance  rate.  Grant  that  this 
does  not  come  every  year,  the  old  trouble 
with  keeping  "  reserves  in  the  pocket  " 
exists,  the  stockholders  have  not  pro- 
vided for  the  emergency  in  advance. 
Nothing  is  so  adequate  for  insurance 
losses  as  assets  in  hand.  It  is  now  in  or- 
der, also,  for  other  towns  represented  in 
this  mutual  to  protest  that  they  have  had 
no  fires  of  any  amount  and  do  not  see 
why  they  should  pay  for  heavy  losses  in 
Hudson.  It  sounds  just  to  say  that 
every  tub  should  stand  on  its  own  bottom, 
but  just  the  contrary  is  in  the  very  foun- 
dation of  all  insurance. 


J)t 


Henry  S.  Lee,  Vice-President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  who  died  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  March  29th,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  became  Director  in  1874 
and  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
in  1885.  ^c>r  forty-four  years  he  was 
the  chief  officer  of  the  Springfield  Insti- 
tution for  Savings  and  was  one  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  Springfield. 
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Survey    of   the    World 


In  the  Political      —      appointment 
Field 


The  appointment  of 
James  S.  Clarkson,  for- 
merly of  Iowa,  to  be 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  at  New  York  has 
not  been  universally  commended.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Senator  Piatt.  Mr.  Clarkson  was 
for  several  years  First  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, and  was  then  known  to 
many  as  "  the  headsman,"  because  he 
decapitated  so  many  thousand  Democrat- 
ic postmasters.  In  a  prominent  Review 
he  published  an  article  attacking  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  merit  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Roosevelt  was  then  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  and  he  made  a  sharp, 
personal  and  somewhat  memorable  reply 
to  Mr.  Clarkson  in  an  address  delivered 
at  St.  Louis,  of  which  the  following 
words  were  a  part : 

"  Mr.  Clarkson  and  his  friends  believe  that, 
if  they  cannot  get  the  offices,  the  party  ought 
to  disband.  That  is  to  say,  he  and  his  friends 
believe  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  support- 
ing the  party.  That  sounds  like  a  harsh  way 
of  putting  it,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  just  way. 
There  is  a  certain  difference  between  being 
paid  with  an  office  and  being  paid  with  monej', 
exactly  as  there  is  a  certain  difference  between 
the  savagery  of  an  Ashantee  and  that  of  a 
Hottentot,  but  it  is  small  in  amount." 
For  four  or  five  years  past  Mr.  Clarkson 
has  been  a  resident  of  New  York,  and 
the  President  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Bridge  Company,  which  procured 
the  passage  at  Albany  of  a  bill  commonly 
known  as  "  the  West  Street  Grab,"  pro- 
viding for  the  acquisition  or  control  of 
a  considerable  tract  of  New  York's  water 
front.  Owing  to  the  indignant  protests 
of  the  city.  Governor  Odell  vetoed  the 
bill.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Clarkson 
was  promptly  confirmed. — Archbishop 
Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  appoint- 


ed a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  as  the  successor  of  the 
late  Bishop  Whipple,  and  is  the  first 
Catholic  prelate  appointed  to  the  Board. 
The  Archbishop  is  the  adviser  of  Mother 
Katharine  Drexel  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  which  she  an- 
nually contributes  for  the  education  of 
the  Indians,  in  connection  with  the  Order 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  Indians  and 

Colored   People,    founded   by   herself. 

There  is  a  report,  not  officially  confirmed, 
that  Lieutenant-Commander  Templin  m' 
Potts,  who  tried  to  convince  the  Schley 
Court  that  Rear-Admiral  Schlev  was  a 
coward  under  fire,  will  not  be  made 
Naval  Attache  at  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
Lieut.  H.  H.  Ward,  who  conspicuously 
assisted  Judge  Advocate  Lemly  during 
the  sessions  of  that  court  by  preparing 
many  questions  that  seemed  to  indicate 
an  iinfriendly  attitude  toward  Rear- 
Admiral  Schley,  has  now  been  made 
Flag  Lieutenant  of  Rear-Admiral 
Crowninshield  on  the  European  station, 
and  will  hold  that  office  during  the  coro- 
nation festivities. — After  a  long  confer- 
ence with  Governor  Sanford  B.  Dole,  of 
Hawaii,  the  President  made  known  his 
conclusion  that  the  Governor's  course 
warranted  the  retention  of  him  in  office 
and  entitled  him  to  the  respect  and  hearty 
support  of  the  Administration. — Prepa- 
ration had  been  made  for  the  compulsory 
retirement  of  Lieutenant-General  Miles 
last  week,  when  the  intercession  of  sev- 
eral Senators  procured  for  him  a  re- 
prieve. The  orders  retiring  him  and  ap- 
pointing General  Brooke  in  his  place  were 
ready  for  signatures.  Senators  Hale, 
Hoar,  Allison  and  McComas  called  upon 
the  President  and  urged  him  to  refrain 
from  the  proposed  action  in  the  interest 
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of  peace  and  harmony,  saying  that  it 
would  cause  another  bitter  controversy, 
stir  up  bad  feeHng  in  Congress,  and  be 
injurious  to  the  RepubHcan  party  in  the 
coming  Congressional  campaign.  The 
President  consented  to  defer  action  until 
the  return  of  Secretary  Root  from  Cuba, 
but  he  asked,  it  is  said,  that  General 
Miles  should  carefully  guard  his  conduct 
in  the  meantime.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
General  has  been  assisting  the  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  committee's  inquiry  about 
the  war  in  the  Philippines. — The  harmon- 
izing banquet  of  Democrats  in  New  York 
on  Jefferson's  birthday  was  noticeable 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  prominence  of 
Ex-Senator  Hill,  the  leading  speaker, 
who  attacked  the  Administration  of 
President  Roosevelt,  saying  it  was  all 
at  sea,  without  fixed  purpose  or  conscien- 
tious conviction.  Speaking  of  combina- 
tions, he  said  that  Jefferson,  if  living 
now,  would  insist  upon  limiting  the 
amount  of  capital  that  may  be  invested  in 
a  single  corporation,  and  the  amount  of 
dividends  to  be  declared,  or  the  amount 
of  profits  that  can  be  legally  accumu- 
lated "  by  these  tremendous  business  or- 
ganizations." Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson, 
another  possible  Presidential  candidate, 
replies  from  Cleveland  that  this  is  folly. 
Corporations,  he  says,  should  be  made 
to  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  privi- 
leges they  enjoy;  no  more  special  privi- 
leges should  be  granted  without  proper 
protection  for  the  people,  and  privileges 
already  given  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated. 

St 

The  Cuban  Reciproc- 
ity bill  was  passed  in 
the  House  last  week, 
but  with  an  amendment  that  may  pre- 
vent any  legislation  on  the  subject  at  the 
present  session.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, the  beet-sugar  Republicans  were 
told  by  the  Democrats  that  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  by  their 
votes  whether  they  really  were  hostile  to 
the  Sugar  Refiners'  Trust.  On  the  night 
before  the  final  vote,  the  Democrats  in 
caucus  decided  to  support  an  amendment 
for  the  removal  of  the  refiners'  differen- 
tial protective  duty.  In  this  caucus  a 
minority  were  inclined  to  accept  over- 
tures reported  by  Mr.  Underwood,  of 
Alabama,  to  have  been  made  to  him  and 


The  Cuban  Sugar 
Bill  Passed 


Other  Democrats  by  prominent  Repub- 
licans, not  named,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Crumpacker  Suffrage  Resolution  would 
be  dropped  if  the  Democrats  would  per- 
mit the  bill  to  pass  without  amendment. 
On  the  i8th  inst.,  when  the  amendment 
removing  the  differential  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Morris  (Republican,  of  Minnesota), 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Sherman,  sustained 
Mr.  Payne's  point  of  order  that  it  was 
not  germane.  On  an  appeal,  this  deci- 
sion was  overruled  (130  to  171),  33  Re- 
publicans voting  with  the  Democrats 
against  the  chair.  This  clearly  pointed 
to  a  victory  for  the  beet-sugar  insur- 
gents. The  Morris  amendment  was 
adopted  (164  to  iii),  but  all  other  pro- 
posed tariff  revision  amendments  were 
rejected.  After  the  bill  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  House,  the  Morris  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  vote  of  199  to  105, 
62  Republicans  going  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  it.  The  vote  on  the  bill  was 
247  to  52,  nearly  all  the  beet-sugar  Re- 
publicans opposing  it  at  the  end.  In  at- 
taching the  differential  amendment  their 
purpose  had  been  to  kill  the  bill.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Cushman  (Re- 
publican, of  Washington)  very  sharply 
attacked  the  Speaker,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  the  methods  of  those  con- 
trolling the  organization  and  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  House.  An  attempt  to  re- 
organize the  Rules  Committee,  and  to 
take  the  appointment  of  it  from  the 
Speaker,  will  be  made.  Mr.  Littlefield 
passionately  denounced  the  alleged  at- 
tempt to  bargain  with  the  Democrats  by 
means  of  the  Crumpacker  Southern  Suf- 
frage Resolution,  saying  that  if  the  story 
was  true,  there  had  been  a  proposition  to 
make  "  an  unholy,  groveling  and  infa- 
mous alliance,"  and  "  to  sacrifice  human 
rights  for  the  preservation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Republican  leaders,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  profits  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  capital."  Before  Mr.  Payne,  who 
was  asked  to  repel  the  charge,  could  re- 
ply, Mr.  Underwood  denied  that  he  had 
referred  to  such  an  offer  either  in  the 
Democratic  caucus  or  elsewhere.  The 
published  reports  of  the  caucus,  however, 
had  siunmarized  his  argument  concern- 
ing such  an  offer,  together  with  the  cor- 
roborating testimony  and  arguments  of 
Mr.  Bankhead  and  Mr.  Williams.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Payne  and 
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Mr.  Grosvenor  have  pointed  out  that  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  much  larger 
reduction   of   the   beet-sugar    protection 
than  would  be  made  by  the  original  bill. 
The  differential,  or  additional  duty,  for 
refined  sugar,  is  protection  for  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  as  v^ell  as  for  the  great 
refiners.     Moreover,  the  amendment  re- 
peals the  law  imposing  a  countervailing 
duty  on  sugar  from  bounty-paying  coun- 
tries ;  and  thus  the  entire  reduction  on  re- 
fined amounts  to  more  than  half  a  cent 
per  pound.     It  is  now  said  that  neither 
the  House  bill  nor  any  other  on  this  sub- 
ject can  be  passed  in  the  Senate  at  this 
session.     The  addition  of  the  differential 
amendment  is  a  serious  complication ;  for 
this  amendment  there  is  a  majority  in 
each  branch  of  Congress.     There  is  said 
to  be  a  clear  majority  in  the  Senate  Cu- 
ban Committee — and  also  in  the  Finance 
Committee — against    any    Cuban    Reci- 
procity bill  at  this  time.     The  majority 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question  in  the 
Senate  is  said  to  be  12.     Mr.  Teller  has 
introduced  a  resolution  for  an  investiga- 
tion concerning  the  alleged  interest  of  the 
Sugar  Trust  in  this  year's  crop  of  Cu- 
ban sugar ;  and  upon  this  resolution  there 
may  be  a  test  vote. — Secretary  Root  and 
President  Palma  sailed  for  Cuba  on  the 
17th,  but  not  on  the  same  boat.    Presi- 
dent Palma  will  land  at  Gibara,  and  wilt 
visit  Santiago  and  Manzanillo  before  go- 
ing to   Havana.     The   Cuban   Congress 
will  assemble  on  May  5th.     Through  the 
agency  of  a  bonding  company  Senator 
Hanna  has  given  the  bonds  of  $100,000 
required    for   the   release   of   Rathbone. 
The  United  States  Government,  by  its  as- 
sistant   attorney-generals    in    a    Cuban 
claims  case,  argues  that  Weyler's  recon- 
centration  policy  was  "  justifiable,  law- 
ful and  a  legitimate  measure  of  civilized 
warfare." 


The  Army  in  the 
Philippines 


The  publication  of  Gov- 
ernor Gardener's  re- 
port and  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Major  Waller  concerning  Gen- 
eral Jacob  H.  Smith's  instructions  has 
been  followed  by  orders,  cabled  to  Gen- 
eral Chaffee  on  the  15th,  for  an  investi- 
gation and  trials  by  court-martial.  They 
show  that  Secretary  Root  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  some  of  the  offenses  on 
March    4th,     and    forwarded    charges 


against  General  Smith  on  March  24th. 
These  latest  dispatches  to  General  Chaf- 
fee direct  attention  to  Waller's  assertion 
that  General  Smith  instructed  him  to  kill 
"  everything  over  ten  years,"  and  to  the 
testimony  of  soldiers  before  the  Senate 
committee  as  to  the  torture,  by  "  water- 
cure,"  of  the  native  Mayor  of  Igbarras. 
The  Secretary  says  in  his  order : 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  violations  of  law 
and  humanity,  of  which  these  cases,  if  true,  are 
examples,  will  prove  to  be  few  and  occasional, 
and  not  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  the 
army  generally  in  the  Philippines;  but  the  fact 
that  any  such  acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  ap- 
pear to  have  been  done  indicates  the  necessity 
of  a  most  thorough,  searching  and  exhaustive 
investigation  under  the  general  charges  pre- 
ferred by  Governor  Gardener,  and  you  will 
spare  no  effort,  in  the  investigation  already 
ordered  under  these  charges,  to  uncover  every 
such  case  which  may  have  occurred,  and  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice. 

"  The  President  desires  to  know  in  the  full- 
est and  most  circumstantial  manner  all  the 
facts,  nothing  being  concealed,  and  no  man  be- 
ing for  any  reason  favored  or  shielded.  For 
the  very  reason  that  the  President  intends  to 
back  up  the  army  in  the  heartiest  fashion  in 
every  lawful  and  legitimate  method  of  doing 
its  work,  he  also  intends  to  see  that  the  most 
rigorous  care  is  exercised  to  detect  and  prevent 
any  cruelty  or  brutality,  and  that  men  who  are 
guilty  thereof  are  punished.  Great  as  the 
provocation  has  been  in  dealing  with  foes  who 
habitually  resort  to  treachery,  murder  and  tor- 
ture against  our  men,  nothing  can  justify,  or 
will  be  held  to  justify,  the  use  of  torture  or  in- 
human conduct  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
American  army." 

The  officers  accused  in  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  several  returned  volunteer  sol- 
diers before  the  Senate  committee  are 
Major  Glenn,  Lieutenant  Conger  and 
Surgeon  Palmer  Lyon,  who  will  be  tried 
by  court-martial  at  San  Francisco.  Gen- 
eral Smith  was  about  to  sail  for  this 
country,  but  will  be  tried  at  Manila. 
The  witnesses  before  the  committee  last 
week  described  the  treatment  of  the  May- 
or of  Igbarras  by  Major  Glenn's  orders, 
saying  that  Surgeon  Lyon  held  his  hand 
over  the  man's  heart,  to  warn  the  tor- 
turers if  they  should  go  too  far.  Sto- 
ries given  to  the  press  by  other  returned 
volunteers  show  that  the  committee  can 
obtain  more  testimony  as  to  the  use  of  the 
"  water-cure." — The  unconditional  sur- 
render of  General  Malvar  appears  to 
have  ended  the  insurrection  in  the  Luzon 
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provinces  of  Batangas,  Laguna  and  Cav- 
ite ;  but  there  is  now  some  danger  of  a 
war  with  the  Moros  of  Mindanao.  Two 
soldiers  were  murdered  by  natives,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  ruUng  Dattos  or  chiefs 
refused  to  give  up  the  murderers  or  to 
confer  with  the  American  commander, 
who  insists  upon  the  surrender  of  these 
men  and  upon  exploring  the  region  about 
Illana  Bay  and  Lake  Lano.  Five  gun- 
boats and  a  transport  have  been  sent  to 
Zamboanga,  and  at  last  reports  it  was  ex- 
pected that  a  punitive  expedition  of  1,200 
men  would  set  out  for  Lake  Lano  on  the 
25th.  The  Government  will  strive  to 
avoid  hostilities  by  all  reasonable 
means,  as  the  Moros  are  the  most  for- 
midable fighters  in  the  archipelago. 

Exclusion  of     ^^^    Senate    has    rejected 

..     ^.  .  the  severe  Lhmese  Exclu- 

tne  Cninese         .,.,,,  , 

sion  bill  that  was  prepared 

by  the  Pacific  Coast  delegation,  and  has 
passed  the  substitute  offered  by  Senator 
O.  fl.  Piatt.     As  the  debate  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  the  disapproval  of  the  drastic 
provisions  of  the  bill  by  a  majority  was 
clearly  to  be  seen.     A  motion  to  strike 
out  the  clause  forbidding  the  employment 
of  Chinese  sailors  on  American  ships  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  47  to  29.     Mr.  Pat- 
terson remarked  that  the  Republicans  in- 
tended to  subsidize  the  ships,  ostensibly 
for  the  benefit  of  American  labor,  and 
then  to  permit  the  ship  owners  to  use  for- 
eign labor  at  cheap  rates.     Mr.  Quay  at- 
tracted some  attention  by  reading  a  lit- 
tle speech  which  did  not  abound  in  def- 
inite and  positive  statements,  and  in  brief- 
ly defending  his  amendments  to  admit 
Christian  Chinese  (rejected  by  a  vote  of 
7  to  68),  and  Chinese  who  defended  the 
legations  in  Peking  (rejected  without  a 
division).     Mr.   Spooner  remarked  that 
if  the  first  of  these  should  become  a  law 
the  Senator  would  be  the  most  successful 
missionary  of  the  age,  because  hosts  of 
Chinese  would  come  in  professing  to  be 
Christians   "  just   likee   Senator   Quay." 
The   latter  opposed  a  severe  exclusion 
law,  saying  that  we  ought  not  to  close 
our  ports  to  Chinese  and  open  them  to 
"  all    the    ring-streaked,    speckled    and 
spotted    importations    from   Africa   and 
Asia."     The    Piatt    substitute   was   ac- 
cepted (48  to  53)  as  an  amendment,  and 


then  the  bill  was  passed  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote,  that  of  Mr.  Hoar.  It 
re-enacts  the  present  law,  extending  the 
provisions  of  it  to  our  insular  posses- 
sions, and  providing  that  it  shall  be  in 
force  until  the  expiration  of  the  existing 
treaty.  The  Pacific  Coast  members  of 
the  House  have  decided  to  accept  it  in 
lieu  of  the  severe  House  bill. — The  Ship 
Subsidy  bill  will  not  be  taken  up  again  at 
this  session,  and  it  may  be  that  at  the 
next  session  no  attempt  to  pass  it  will  be 
made.  The  addition,  in  committee,  of 
Senator  Depew's  Southern  Suffrage 
amendment  to  the  resolution  permitting 
the  election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote 
will  probably  cause  the  rejection  of  the 
resolution  by  Democratic  votes.  For 
new  buildings, etc.,  at  West  Point  $6,500,- 
000  will  probably  be  appropriated,  half 
of  it  this  year. — Colombia's  revised  proto- 
col concerning  the  canal  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  requires  the  United  States  to 
pay  at  the  beginning  $7,000,000  in  cash 
(fourteen  years'  rent),  the  annual  pay- 
ment after  fourteen  years  to  be  deter- 
mined by  arbitration.  It  also  provides 
that  the  canal  belt  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  joint  commission,  and  be  po- 
liced by  a  joint  force  of  constables. 


The  British 
Budget 


At  last  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  has  presented  the 
Government  budget  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  Monday,  April 
14th,  he  rose  at  4 :23  in  the  afternoon  and 
was  greeted  with  cheers.  He  said  that 
the  past  year  gave  no  special  ground  for 
congratulation,  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  reason  for  depression. 
The  revenue  figures  showed  no  diminu- 
tion of  business  at  home,  and  there  could 
have  been  no  falling  off  in  the  consuming 
power  of  the  people.  The  receipts  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  had  been  greater 
than  he  anticipated.  Thus  sugar  had 
given  a  revenue  of  £6,500,000  against  an 
estimated  revenue  of  £5,100,000;  coal 
had  produced  £1,314,000,  and  there  had 
been  no  signs  of  decreased  exportation 
as  the  prophets  of  evil  had  foretold.  The 
receipts  from  wine  and  tobacco  had 
fallen  off,  and  he  thought  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  obtain  more  revenue  from 
that  source.  The  national  debt  was  not 
so  satisfactory.     It  now  stood  at  £747,"' 
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806,000,  the  funded  debt  showing  an  in- 
crease of  £58,000,000.     The  cost  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa  during  the  three 
years  was   £165,034,000,   but   there  was 
hope  of  repayment  from  the  wealth  of  the 
Transvaal,   and    England    also   had    her 
share  in  the  Chinese   indemnity,  which 
might  be  devoted  to  reducing  the  war 
debt.     The  expenditure  for  the  coming 
year  he  estimated  at  £174,609,000,  which 
included  £45,450,000  for  the  war.     The 
revenue  on  the  present  basis  of  taxation 
would    be    £147,785,000,   which    would 
leave  a  deficit  of  £26,824,000,  and  this 
deficit  would  be  increased  by  over  £18,- 
000,000  by  gratuities  to  the  soldiers  and 
by  the  expense  of  bringing  them  home. 
To  cover  this  deficit  the  Chancellor  pro- 
posed the  following  measures :  First,  he 
would  suspend  the  sinking  fund,  which 
would  reduce  the   deficit   by  £4,500,000. 
Second,  the  income  tax  was  to  be   in- 
creased by  a  penny  in  the  pound,  which 
would  yield   £2,000,000.      This   tax,   he 
thought,  would  be  the  first  one  reduced 
when  the  happy  day  of  peace  arrived. 
This  sally  was   received  with  laughter, 
but  the  next  proposition  called  out  cries 
of,  "  Oh !  oh  !  "     He  proposed  to  double 
the  penny  tax  on  checks,  and  from  this 
source  calculated  to  add  £500,000  to  the 
revenue.     Third,  he  proposed  to  put  a 
one-penny    tax    on    dividend    warrants. 
Fourth,   he   would   borrow   £32,000,000. 
But    the   most    striking    feature    of   the 
budget  was  still  to  come,  and  created  con- 
siderable sensation,  altho  it  had  been  an- 
ticipated.    The  Chancellor  said  he  feared 
that  no  increased  revenue  could  be  got 
from  beer,  spirits  and  wine ;  that  tobacco 
was  in  the  worst  position  to  be  taxed  on 
account  of  the  struggle  now  in  progress 
in  the  trade,  and  that  tea,  which  was  al- 
most  a   necessity   of   life,    was    already 
taxed  to  75  per  cent,  of  its  value.       It 
was  necessary,  then,  in  order  to  raise  rev- 
enue that  a  small  tax  be  imposed  on  some 
article  of    universal    consumption.     He 
therefore  proposed  to  establish  a  duty  of 
three  pence  per  hundred  weight  on  all 
kinds  of  grain  with  a  correlative  duty  of 
five  pence  per  hundred  weight  on  flour. 
This    duty    he    estimated    would    yield 
£2,650,000,  making  a  total  revenue  from 
the  new  taxation  of  £5,150,000.       This 
with  the  sum  of  £32,000,000  which  he 
proposed  to  borrow  would  almo^  cover 


the  deficit,  and  the  s.nall  remainder  he 
expected  to  find  by  drafts  on  exchequer 
balances. 

Effects  of  the     ^^  "^^^^^^  ^^  expected,  the 

o  J     ,  proposal  to  raise  revenue 

Budget  u  4.  -J 

by   a   tax    on    gram    and 

flour  has  been  received  by  dififerent  per- 
sons in  Parliament  with  various  senti- 
ments. The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Brodrick,  was  not  in  the  House  during 
the  Chancellor's  statement.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Liberal  lead- 
er, suggested  that  consideration  of  the 
budget  be  postponed  until  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  Boer  delegates 
in  South  Africa  be  known,  but  Sir 
Michael  would  not  accept  such  a  sugges- 
tion. The  strongest  opposition  in  the 
first  place  came  from  Sir  William  Ver- 
non Harcourt,  who  declared  that  the 
proposal  was  the  most  objectionable  one 
that  had  been  made  for  many  years,  as  it 
placed  a  tax  on  the  food  of  the  people. 
The  Chancellor's  contention  that  the  tax 
was  so  small  that  it  would  not  affect  the 
price  of  bread,  he  scouted  as  the  old  fal- 
lacy of  the  Protectionists.  In  conclusion, 
he  said  that  the  measure  would  be  vig- 
orously opposed  by  his  side  of  the  House. 
Outside  of  the  House  many  of  the  mem- 
bers expressed  their  objections  to  the  tax 
with  considerable  violence.  John  E. 
Redmond  (Irish  Nationalist  leader)  is 
reported  to  have  said : 

"  I  can  only  speak  from  the  Irish  point  of 
view.  We  regard  the  whole  thing  as  a  war 
tax,  and  Ireland  has  never  approved  of  the 
war.  We  shall  naturally  fight  it  for  that  rea- 
son. The  protection  of  Irish  agriculture 
would  be  a  good  thing,  but  this  duty  on  flour 
and  corn  is  too  small  to  do  us  any  good.  In- 
deed, it  will  merely  raise  the  price  of  the  cheap 
meals  imported  from  America  and  largely  used 
by  the  Irish  peasantry,  besides  making  bread 
dearer.  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  these  duties 
may  affect  the  American  millers,  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  new  duties  on  raw  and  manu- 
factured corn  may  perhaps  give  the  English 
miller  a  chance  to  grind  for  himself,  whereas 
heretofore  he  has  imported  American  flour." 

John  Burns  denounced  the  measure  as 
"  a  cowardly  budget  for  a  bully's  war.  It 
devolves  uoon  the  verv  poor  the  cost  of 
aggrandizmg  the  adventurous  rich,  etc." 
It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that 
the  budget  will  pass.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
thirough    the   new    tax    has    secured    a 
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ground  for  discussing  the  whole  tariff 
question  with  the  ^colonial  premiers  and 
ministers  after  the  coronation.  If  a 
preferential  system  is  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  colonies  he  may  hope  to  obtain 
corresponding  concessions  from  them  in 
the  matter  of  revenue.  For  the  most 
part,  the  press  of  London  received  the 
news  calmly,  and  showed  toleration  if 
not  enthusiasm  for  the  new  tax.  The 
Times,  which  through  its  editorial  writ- 
ing has  been  coaching  the  Chancellor  up 
to  the  present  movement,  characterizes 
the  proposals  of  the  budget  as  eminently 
simple  and  clear.  It  comments  on  the 
new  tax  as  follows : 

"  In  surveying  the  field  of  indirect  taxation 
the  Chancellor  was  not  able  to  take  a  very  san- 
guine view.  The  results  of  the  revenue  re- 
turns under  the  customs  and  excise  duties  of 
last  year  have  not  been  encouraging.  Where 
no  additional  duties  were  levied  the  receipts 
from  articles  of  general  consumption  have  been 
at  a  standstill,  and  new  taxation  has  not  been 
as  productive  as  in  former  times." 

The  loan  of  £32,000,000  provided  for  in 
the  budget  was  adopted  by  the  House  bya 
vote  of  229  to  103.  It  is  to  be  raised  by 
the  issue  of  2^  per  cent,  consols.  At  the 
Bank  of  England  it  was  estimated  that 
the  loan  had  been  ten  times  subscribed. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  the  Barings  and  the  Rothschilds 
have  secured  one-half  the  loan,  while  the 
remaining  one-half  is  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  South  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
. , .  ,.,  prospect  of  peace  between 
African  War      r-       V       r>   v    •  j       4.u 

Great     Bntam     and     the 

Boers  remains  good,  but  nothing  very 
definite  has  occurred.  The  Boer  dele- 
gates wish  to  leave  the  responsibility  of 
accepting  England's  terms  to  the  men  in 
the  field  and  have  demanded  an  armistice 
until  the  opinion  of  these  men  can  be 
obtained.  To  this  demand  England 
would  not  consent.  However,  on  April 
19th  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons declared  that  after  two  conferences 
between  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Kitchener 
and  the  Boer  delegates,  Lord  Kitchener, 
while  refusing  to  grant  an  armistice,  on 
military  terms,  iiaa  agreeu  lO  give  facili- 
ties for  the  election  and  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  Boer  commands 
to  consider  the  po§it;ioia.    The  Boers  had 


left  Pretoria  to  carry  out  this  plan.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of 
peace  is  the  feeling  among  the  Boer  lead- 
ers that  their  independence  is  a  direct 
gift  of  God  and  not  to  be  surrendered 
without  some  direct  intervention  from 
God.  An  authorized  statement  from  Mr. 
Kruger,  published  recently  in  Le  Matin, 
of  Paris,  contains  such  sentences  as  the 
following : 

"Are  we  discouraged?  In  no  way.  When 
the  Lord  shall  Himself  summon  these  Govern- 
ments they  will  be  forced  to  come  and  take  the 
road  which  He  will  indicate  to  them  and  stop 
at  the  place  which  He  will  mark  out  to  them. 
The  English  Government  will  no  more  than 
others  be  excluded  from  this  summons  in  or- 
der that  it  may  accept  our  honest  offer  of  arbi- 
tration, peace  and  friendship.  The  English 
Government  and  people  will  then  have  to  bow 
before  the  Divine  Will.  They  will  have  to 
open  their  eyes  and  be  converted.  I  pray  God 
to  do  this." 

In  conformity  with  the  request  of  Gen- 
eral Buller,  his  Spion  Kop  dispatches 
have  at  last  been  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  common,  one  might 
say  almost  universal,  feeling  is  that  Bul- 
ler has  by  forcing  the  Government  to  this 
step  thrown  away  his  reputation  as  a 
military  officer.  The  dispatches  show 
that  General  Buller  attempted  to  put  the 
responsibility  for  defeat  on  General  War- 
ren, and  yet  would  not  supersede  Warren 
for  fear  of  discrediting  him  with  the 
troops.  The  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  actual  retreat  from  Spion 
Kop  is  shrouded  in  a  maze  of  dispatches, 
proving  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  send- 
ing a  heliogram,  and  that  there  was  a 
general  desire  to  shirk  the  onus.  Be- 
yond this  washing  of  dirty  linen  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
publication  of  the  dispatches. 

On  Tuesday,  April 
15th,  M.  Sipiaguine, 
the  Russian  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  was  shot  and  fatally 
wounded.  M.  Sipiaguine  was  on  his  way 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  and  had  just  entered  the  office 
of  the  Imperial  Council,  when  the  assas- 
sin approached  him  in  the  disguise  of  an 
aide-de-camp  and  handed  him  a  folded 
paper,  saying  he  had  been  charged  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Sergius  to  deliver  it.    As 
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the  Minister  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
take  the  paper  the  assassin  fired  five  shots 
at  him  from  a  revolver,  three  of  the  bul- 
lets striking  the  victim.  The  assassin, 
who  made  no  effort  to  escape,  gave  his 
name  as  Balsahonstt  and  said  he  had  been 
a  student  at  Kieff,  but  had  been  sentenced 
to  compulsory  military  service  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  riots  of  1901.  M.  Sipia- 
guine  died  an  hour  after  the  attack.  Two 
days  later  his  body  was  buried  with  con- 
siderable pomp.  The  Czar,  Czarina,  with 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
many  notable  persons,  were  present  at  the 
funeral  services,  and  the  Czar  escorted 
the  coffin  to  the  hearse.  Senator  Von 
Plehwe,  Secretary  of  State  for  Finland, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  M.  Sipia- 
guine.  The  murdered  Minister  had  made 
himself  one  of  the  best  hated  men  in  the 
Empire.  He  was,  if  not  the  actual  leader 
of  the  reactionary  movement,  at  least  a 
tool  of  those  who  led.  He  was  not  es- 
teemed as  a  man  of  original  strength,  and 
even  his  honesty  was  questioned.  He 
had  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
redecorating  his  home,  and  was  accused, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  of  appropriating 
500,000  roubles  from  the  secret  service 
funds.  Accounts  of  the  disturbances  in 
Russia,  of  which  this  assassination  is  a 
single  instance,  show  that  the  rioters  and 
nihilists  in  many  places  are  growing 
bolder  in  their  operations. 


The  Belgian  ^^^er  several  days  more  of 
Suffrage  agitation  the  Belgian  so- 
cialistic movement  has  end- 
ed in  smoke.  On  Wednesday,  April  i6th, 
the  galleries  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  crowded  with  people 
when  the  debate  on  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  Constitution  began.  The  discus- 
sion was  opened  by  M.  Beernaert,  ex- 
President  of  the  Chamber,  who  was  the 
responsible  author  of  the  plural  suffrage. 
He  declared  that  the  present  electoral 
system  was  working  satisfactorily,  as 
might  be  shown  by  the  numerous  social 
laws  passed  in  the  last  fifteen  years  at  the 
behest  of  the  Socialists,  who  had  now  re- 
paid such  concessions  by  the  declaration 
of  a  general  strike  and  threats  of  vio- 
lence. After  M.  Beernaert  the  rest  of 
the  session  was  monopolized  by  M. 
Feron,  a  Progressist.     Throughout  the 


day  the  attention  was  listless.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  great  demonstrations  would 
occur  on  the  adjournment  of  the  Cham- 
ber, but  a  drenching  rain  had  cooled  the 
ardor  of  the  people  and  there  turned  out 
to  be  only  a  few  hundred  persons  present 
who  accompanied  the  Socialist  Deputies 
to  the  office  of  their  organ,  Le  Peuple. 
Here  M.  Van  der  Velde  addressed  the 
crowd  from  a  window,  declaring  that  the 
proceedings  in  the  Chamber  had  not 
modified  the  situation  and  that  Parlia- 
ment had  shifted  the  responsibility  of  a 
dissolution  on  the  King,  who  would  do 
nothing.  The  next  day  the  debate  on  the 
revision  was  continued.  A  Liberal  mem- 
ber advocated  an  early  closing  of  the  de- 
bate and  the  Premier,  Count  de  Naeyer, 
indorsed  the  suggestion.  M.  Van  der 
Velde,  the  Socialist  leader,  opposed  the 
closure  and  opened  the  real  discussion 
with  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Government, 
which,  as  he  said,  was  offering  fresh 
provocations  instead  of  attempting  to 
establish  peace.  The  Socialists  objected 
to  the  closure  because  important  events 
might  shortly  occur.  He  then  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  300,000  men  on 
strike  and  that  they  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  the  middle  classes.  Here  the  Social- 
ist members  broke  in  with,  "  The  Gov- 
ernment thirsts  for  blood  !  "  The  Pre- 
mier then  spoke  in  defense  of  closing  the 
debate,  but  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
"  Trickery !  "  "  Treachery !  "  "  It  will 
be  the  signal  for  a  revolution !  "  When 
he  reiterated  his  purpose  the  Socialists 
broke  out  into  an  uproar  and  shook  their 
fists  threateningly,  but  no  actual  violence 
was  done.  In  continuance  he  said  that 
universal  suffrage  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  free  insti- 
tutions in  Belgium.  The  Government 
was  prepared  to  examine,  hereafter,  ar- 
rangements calculated  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  country,  but  it  would 
not  agree  to  adopt  universal  suffrage, 
pure  and  simple,  which,  the  Premier 
claimed,  the  Socialists  alone  desired.  A 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  the  Premier 
further  asserted,  would  plunge  the  coun- 
try into  turmoil,  and  the  Government  ut- 
terly declined  to  be  driven  at  the  dictation 
of  the  populace  and  under  threats  of 
strike  agitation  and  violence.  Finally, 
after  a  violent  speech  on  the  other  side, 
the    Premier   said   the    Government    for 
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the  sake  of  peace  was  willing  to  with- 
draw the  closure  proposal.  The  Chamber 
thereupon  unanimously  fixed  the  hour  of 
voting  on  the  measure  at  6  o'clock  the 
next  evening.  After  the  adjournment  M. 
Van  der  Velde  addressed  the  Socialists 
at  the  Maison  du  Peuple,  but  the  gather- 
ing was  orderly.  Senator  La  Fontaine 
made  a  last  appeal  to  King  Leopold  to 
avert  a  struggle  by  concessions,  but  the 
King  showed  no  inclination  to  dissolve 
Parliament.  On  Friday  the  debate  was 
continued,  and  when  the  question  was 
finally  put  to  the  vote  the  proposal  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution  was  rejected  by  84 
to  64.  There  was  considerable  excite- 
ment in  the  evening,  when  the  Socialists 
met  at  the  Maison  du  Peuple.  M.  Van 
der  Velde  urged  his  hearers  to  be  calm 
and  said  he  hoped  still  that  the  King 
would  intervene.  On  the  same  day  the 
General  Council  of  the  Labor  Party  met 
and  decided  to  continue  the  strike,  but 
peacefully.  Already  many  workmen, 
however,  were  returning  to  work.  Two 
days  later  the  Council  resolved  that  work 
by  the  strikers  in  all  sections  should  be 
resumed.  And  so  the  whole  tempest  has 
whistled  itself  away.  During  the  discus- 
sion the  strike  at  one  time  had  promised 
to  become  universal.  Thus  on  Wednes- 
day it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
60,000  men  striking  at  Charleroi,  27,000 
in  the  central  district,  25,000  at  Borinage, 
30,000  at  Liege  and  8,000  at  Verviers. 
In  several  places  factories  were  burned 
or  other  damage  inflicted,  and  numerous 
conflicts  occurred  between  the  police  and 
disorderly  mobs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Government  took  pains  ap- 
parently to  make  the  expectation  of  vio- 
lence as  prominent  as  possible.  Thus  on 
Wednesday  the  military  was  massed 
about  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  if  the 
building  were  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
everything  was  done  to  create  the  im- 
pression of  terror  from  Anarchists. 

The  Protestant  Move-     The    official    organ 

^  ■     A     ^  ■  or    the     Protestant 

ment  in  Austria  ,^,         t     •       a 

Church  m  Austria, 

the     Evangelische     Kirchenzeitung     of 

Vienna,  has  ever  since  the  inauguration 

of  the  "  Away  from  Rome  "  movement 

been   publishing   the   particulars   of   the 

agitation.    Its  recent  annual  survey  bears 

heading,  "  The  Victory  of  the  Gospel  in 


Austria,"  and  the  discussion  fairly 
bristles  with  data  and  details  showing 
the  spread  of  the  propaganda.  In  the 
year  1901  alone  no  fewer  than  36  new 
preaching  places  were  added  to  the 
scores  already  established.  Of  these  22 
were  in  Bohemia  alone,  and  the  rest  in 
the  other  German  provinces.  In  forty 
different  localities  the  Protestant  faith  is 
now  being  preached  for  the  first  time 
since  the  terrible  days  of  the  Counter 
Reformation.  Special  Church  Building 
Societies  in  the  interests  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause  have  been  newly  organized  in 
ten  places,  and  an  Old  Catholic  society  in 
one  place.  The  laying  of  eleven  corner- 
stones was  reported  in  these  twelve 
months  and  the  dedication  of  seven 
church  bells.  New  Protestant  churches 
were  dedicated  in  seven  larger  towns, 
and  chapels  were  opened  in  eight  other 
places.  To  these  should  be  added  sev- 
eral Protestant  parsonages  and  ceme- 
teries. The  Protestants  of  Germany 
have  come  to  the  rescue  in  sending  young 
ministers  to  these  new  places,  but  for 
several  years  the  Austrian  Government, 
which  has  been  antagonistic  to  the  move- 
ment all  along,  refused  to  recognize 
them.  During  1901,  however,  seven 
were  permitted  to  engage  in  their  work, 
and  the  way  has  been  opened  for  others. 
Evangelical  associations  of  many  kinds 
have  been  established  to  co-operate  with 
the  purely  church  work.  Among  these 
are  school  associations,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  Protestant  schools.  Evan- 
gelical Ladies  Societies,  etc.  In  Vienna 
a  Theologians'  Home  was  established,  in 
which  Protestant  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry are  received  and  housed,  and  in  the 
same  city  a  Protestant  Deaconess  Home 
was  opened,  while  Protestant  Societies 
for  Home  Mission  Work  are  now  found 
in  scores  of  Protestant  centers.  The  to- 
tal number  of  converts  from  the  Catholic 
Church  to  Protestantism  in  consequence 
of  this  movement  was  in  1901  something 
more  than  6,000,  while  the  year  before  it 
was  only  4,516.  The  ratio  has  been 
steadily  growing  each  year,  and  their 
figures  do  not  include  those  who  go  to 
the  Old  Catholics.  The  total  number  of 
Protestant  converts  since  the  beginning 
of  the  agitation  is  almost  19,000.  The 
Catholic  authorities  greatly  fear  that  it 
will  cross  the  boundary  into  Germany. 


The    Rules    of   Congress 

By  John  M.  Thurston 

Ex-United  States  Senator  from  Nebraska 


THE  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is   composed   of  two  bodies ;  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted,  there  were  many 
plans  proposed  and  many  differences  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  proper  method 
for  the  representation  of  the  several 
States  and  the  people  of  the  country  in 
Congress.  The  proposition  finally  pre- 
vailed that  the  States  should  be  repre- 
sented equally  in  the  higher  branch  of 
Congress,  while  representation  in  the 
lower  branch  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  country  generally. 

The  Constitution  recognized  that  each 
one  of  the  States  was  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  and  that  it  had 
surrendered  to  the  general  government 
only  such  power  as  was  specifically 
granted  in  express  terms  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  The  States  retained  all  legis- 
lative authority  and  independence  of 
governmental  action,  except  so  far  as 
they  were  limited  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  A  republican  form 
of  government  was  thereby  instituted, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been 
known. 

It  has  required  almost  a  century  of 
public  discussion,  of  judicial  determina- 
tion, of  constitutional  amendment  and  of 
arbitrament  of  war  finally  to  settle  and 
determine  the  exact  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  reserved  sovereignty  of  the 
State  and  the  conferred  sovereignty  of 
the  National  Government. 

The  Senators  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent in  the  National  Congress  their  re- 
spective commonwealths  or  sovereignties, 
as  such,  rather  than  the  people  residing 
therein.  A  Senator  is  the  Ambassador 
of  his  State,  as  well  as  a  member  of  one 
of  the  houses  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  other 
hand  are  elected  by  districts.  Under  the 
present  system  they  are  apportioned 
among  the  States  according  to  popula- 


tion. The  States  by  their  several  legis- 
latures establish  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  Congressmen,  therefore, 
when  elected,  do  not  represent  States, 
even  in  part ;  they  represent  the  people 
resident  within  their  respective  districts. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  evi- 
dently intended  and  supposed  that  the 
Senate  would  be  the  conservative  body  of 
the  Congress  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  liberal  branch  of  the  legis- 
lative power.  Popular  government  is 
founded  on  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
It  is  based  upon  and  must  abide  by  the 
will  of  the  majority.  It  necessarily  im- 
plies the  right  of  the  freest  possible  dis- 
cussion of  all  public  questions. 

In  our  early  history  the  great  forum  of 
public  debate  was  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  there  the  ever  chang- 
ing popular  will  found  expression  and  re- 
ceived consideration.  Every  Congres- 
sional district  in  the  country  had  equal 
right  and  equal  opportunity  of  speech 
and  vote.  From  the  forum  of  the  House 
the  people  spoke.  All  the  members  were 
elected  every  two  years,  and  thereby  rep- 
resented the  latest  wishes  and  views  of 
the  people. 

The  Senators,  elected  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States,  each  one  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  were  understood  to  rep- 
resent more  nearly  the  sovereign  wishes 
of  their  respective  States  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  popular  will.  The  Sen- 
ate was  intended  to  be  conservative,  the 
House  progressive.  As  sovereignty  is 
supposed  to  be  more  arbitrary  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  powers  than  are  the  people 
in  their  collective  capacity,  so  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Senate  might  be  some- 
what arbitrary  in  its  rules  of  procedure, 
but  it  was  thought  that  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  people  themselves 
would  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  wishes,  the  fairest  field  for 
parliamentary  discussion  and  absolute 
equality  through  their  representatives  in 
legislative  opportunity  and  authority. 

It  has  happened,  however,  in  the  prog- 
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ress  of  time,  and  by  steadily  progressive 
processes,  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  so-called  popular  branch  of  the 
Government,  has  submitted  to  the  enact- 
ment of  rules  under  which  almost  all  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  individual 
members  has  been  surrendered  to  the 
presiding  officer — the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  Hovise  of  Representatives 
has  ceased  to  be  the  great  forum  for  full 
and  free  discussion.  The  methods  of 
legislation  therein  are  now  the  most  arbi- 
trary of  those  in  any  legislative  body  in 
the  world.  To  begin  with,  there  has 
grown  up  and  become  perfected  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation  through  committees. 
All  the  appropriation  bills  are  in  charge 
of  a  few  committees.  These  committees 
prepare  and  complete  all  the  items  of  ap- 
propriation, and  but  little  is  known  of 
their  action  until  the  bills  are  reported  to 
the  House.  The  same  is  true  as  to  all 
other  matters  of  legislation.  Bills  on  the 
various  subjects,  when  introduced,  are 
referred  to  committees,  and  almost  all  the 
legislation  of  the  House  is  divided  up, 
considered,  passed  upon,  and  it  may  al- 
most be  said  enacted,  in  the  committee 
rooms  rather  than  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  Speaker,  under  the  rules,  is  given 
the  extraordinary  power  to  appoint  all 
the  committees.  To  secure  a  place  upon 
any  committee,  or  a  chairmanship  of  a 
committee,  a  member  must  have  the  good 
will  of  the  Speaker.  This  power  of  ap- 
pointment is,  or  may  be,  exercised  arbi- 
trarily, and  from  the  committee  arrange- 
ments by  the  Speaker  there  is  not  the 
slightest  opportunity  for  protest  or  ap- 
peal. The  list  of  committees  is  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  for  approval.  The 
make-up  is  not  known,  except  to  a  few 
favored  members,  until  it  is  announced  as 
the  committees  of  the  House. 

This  right  to  name  all  committees,  let 
alone  the  other  great  powers  of  his  office, 
is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  Speaker  in 
every  action  of  parliamentary  rule  or  pro- 
cedure. The  committees  have  such  un- 
bounded power  in  the  respective  matters 
of  legislation  referred  to  them  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  particular  meas- 
ure depends  largely  on  the  good  will  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee ;  and 
therefore  all  members  of  the  House,  hav- 
ing either  public  or  private  bills,  must 


necessarily  endeavor  to  secure  and  hold 
the  friendship  of  the  committee  chairman 
and  of  the  more  influential  of  the  com- 
mittee members.  These  respective  chair- 
men and  the  ranking  members  of  the 
committees  having  been  selected  by  the 
Speaker  are  necessarily  bound  to  support 
him,  while  other  members  seeking  legis- 
lation are  necessarily  bound  to  support 
the  committees. 

Every  bill  under  the  rules  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee.  It  can  never  be 
brought  up  for  discussion  or  action  in  the 
House  unless  the  committee  sees  fit  to  re- 
port it,  and  there  is  practically  no  way 
of  compelling  a  committee  to  report.  The 
committee  organization  is  so  strong  that 
all  committees  stand  by  each  other  and 
thereby  are  enabled  decisively  to  vote 
down  any  motion  directing  that  a  report 
be  made  upon  any  particular  bill. 

When  a  bill  is  reported  to  the  House  it 
rests  entirely  with  the  Speaker  to  deter- 
mine arbitrarily  whether  that  bill  shall  be 
called  up  or  considered.  The  Speaker 
can  recognize  or  refuse  to  recognize  any 
member  on  the  floor,  and  long  usage  and 
precedent  has  given  him  the  right  before 
recognizing  a  member  to  ask  him  what 
his  purpose  is  in  seeking  recognition,  and 
when  the  member  states  his  desire  is  to 
call  up  a  certain  bill  the  Speaker  may  re- 
fuse to  recognize  him  for  that  purpose. 

If  the  Speaker  is  of  the  opinion,  as  has 
oftentimes  happened,  that  the  appropria- 
tions are  becoming  too  great,  he,  and  not 
the  House  of  Representatives,  decides  to 
limit  them  by  refusing  recognition  of  any 
member  who  proposes  to  ask  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  which  would,  as  the  Speaker 
thinks — unduly  swell  the  appropriations. 
This  is  one-man  power  pure  and  simple, 
and  the  theory  that  the  people  legislate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  equal 
terms  through  their  chosen  represent- 
atives is  to-day  a  myth. 

There  is  also  no  longer  any  such  thing 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  the 
right  of  general  debate.  A  committee 
reporting  any  measvire  may  also  report  a 
rule  which  can  be  laid  before  the  House 
without  discussion  by  a  majority  vote, 
shutting  off  all  debate  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  the  measure,  except  for  such 
length  of  time  as  is  fixed  in  the  rule, 
which  may  be  but  a  single  hour,  but 
which  is  ordinarily,  if  the  measure  be  one 
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of  great  public  interest,  fixed  at  one  or 
two  days'  time.  This  rule  once  adopted, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  having 
the  bill  in  charge  and  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  can  apportion  the  time  and  se- 
lect such  members  of  the  House  as  they 
desire  to  speak  to  the  question.  Other 
members,  under  the  rule,  must  sit  quiet 
and  cannot  participate  in  the  discussion. 
It  has  become  the  custom  of  members  of 
Congress  to  appeal  to  the  Speaker,  not 
publicly  from  the  floor  of  the  House,  but 
personally  in  his  room,  for  the  privilege 
of  recognition.  The  opportunity  to  speak 
upon  a  bill  or  to  call  up  for  consideration 
a  measure  in  which  himself  or  constit- 
uents are  vitally  interested  is  no  longer  a 
right,  but  must  be  begged  as  a  favor. 

There  is,  in  fact,  to-day  no  such  des- 
potism of  the  majority  over  the  minority, 
of  the  few  over  the  many,  of  the  one  over 
the  whole,  as  is  exercised  in  the  American 
House  of  Representatives  under  its  pres- 
ent rules,  precedents  and  usages. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the 
parliamentary  procedure  approaches  al- 
most the  opposite  extreme.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  is  ab- 
solutely without  power  of  direction.  He 
must  recognize  every  Senator  who  rises 
to  speak  or  to  move  the  consideration  of 
a  resolution  or  bill.  He  can  make  no 
parliamentary  decision  unless  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Senate. 
He  cannot  in  any  manner  direct  the  pro- 
cedure. The  Senate  always  decides, 
either  by  common  consent  or  by  vote, 
what  measures  shall  be  first  taken  up  and 
acted  upon.  The  Senators  themselves 
make  up  the  list  of  all  committees.  The 
presiding  officer  is  in  no  wise  consulted. 
The  majority  make  up  the  list  of  their 
own  representation,  and  the  minority  in 
like  manner  select  the  minority  members 
on  each  committee.  The  lists  as  thus 
agreed  to  by  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity are  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Debate  in 
the  Senate  is  unlimited.  Such  a  thing  as 
the  previous  question  in  any  form  is  un- 
known. Senators  may  discuss  any  meas- 
ure as  long  as  they  desire  to.  The  cour- 
tesy in  the  Senate  is  also  such  that  if  a 
Senator  is  not  ready  to  discuss  the  pend- 
ing bill  at  the  moment,  he  is  by  unanimous 
consent  accorded  such  time  and  future 
opportunity  as  he  may  d(  sire.    Thus  no 


measure  ever  comes  to  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  except  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Just  as  long  as  one  Sen- 
ator desires  to  talk  no  vote  can  be  de- 
manded. And  in  all  contested  matters 
the  debate  continues  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  fur- 
ther discuss  them.  Even  after  discus- 
sion is  practically  over  some  Senator  pro- 
poses that  a  vote  shall  be  taken  at  a  cer- 
tain time  stated.  If  there  is  any  objec- 
tion a  different  time  is  suggested,  and 
finally  one  is  agreed  upon  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  liberal,  parliamen- 
tary procedure  in  the  world.  It  accords 
to  every  Senator  an  equal  opportunity  on 
every  proposition.  The  rights  of  the 
minority  are  equal  to  those  of  the  major- 
ity. Even  one  Senator,  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  session  may,  if  he  has  the  physical 
endurance,  talk  to  death  any  measure 
then  pending.  A  notable  example  of  this 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress  in  March,  1901,  when  Sen- 
ator Carter,  of  Montana,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  took  the  floor  and  held  it 
until  noon  of  the  next  day,  the  hour  fixed 
for  adjournment,  and  talked  to  death  the 
river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill,  in 
which  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  were  vitally  interested,  and  which 
on  roll  call  would  have  commanded  the 
support  of  five-sixths  of  all  the  Senators. 

It  has  come  to  be  understood  in  the 
United  States  that  the  great  forum  for 
public  discussion  is  now  transferred  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  people  of  the  country  now  look 
to  the  latter  body  for  the  real  considera- 
tion of  public  measures.  Legislation  is 
forced  through  the  House  by  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  majority.  It  is  en- 
acted under  the  whip  and  spur  of  the 
party  in  power.  It  is,  in  few  cases,  given 
time  for  anything  like  deliberate  consid- 
eration. It  is,  in  fact,  the  legislative  en- 
actment of  the  Speaker,  the  committee 
and  the  caucus. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  my 
judgment,  under  existing  rules  has 
ceased  to  be  what  the  founders  of  the 
Republic  intended.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  no  longer  share  equally  in 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  this  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  Free 
speech,  as  the  framcrs  of  the  Constitution 
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understood  the  term,  no  longer  exists  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  About  the  only 
way  in  which  members  of  the  House  are 
enabled  to  distribute  speeches  of  their 
own  to  their  several  constituents  is  under 
the  rule  of  the  House,  whereby  leave  is 
given  to  print  speeches  in  the  Record 
as  having  been  delivered  in  the  House, 
when,  in  fact,  they  have  not  been.  The 
Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gone  to  an 
extraordinary  length  in  permitting  un- 
limited debate.  It  has  given  altogether 
too  much  power  of  opposition  to  the 
minority.  It  should  be  the  true  rule  of 
parliamentary  procedure  that  the  minor- 
ity shall  have  the  absolute  right  of  de- 
bate for  any  reasonable  and  legitimate 
time  or  purpose.  The  unrestricted  right 
of  discussion  in  the  Senate  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  at  any  time  to  ob- 
struct and  prevent  the  passage  of  even 
those  appropriation  bills  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  That  no  such  serious  result 
has  yet  been  reached  is  no  answer  to  the 
proposition  that  the  power  is  at  hand, 
dangerous,  unrestricted,  and  may  be  used 
at  any  time. 

There  seems  to  be,  therefore,  great 
need  for  a  revision  of  the  rules  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  the  House  the 
members  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
making  up  of  the  committees  through 
which  all  legislation  is  considered  and 
virtually  enacted.  The  Speaker  ought 
not  to  have  the  power  to  refuse  recogni- 
tion to  any  member  of  the  House  rising 
for  any  purpose  not  unparliamentary.  The 
right  ought  to  exist  under  which  any 
member  could  move  the  consideration  of 


any  bill,  and  the  House  itself  should  de- 
termine as  to  whether  or  not  the  bill 
should  be  taken  up  and  passed. 

The  present  procedure  under  which  de- 
bate on  any  measure  can  be  arbitrarily 
limited,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
majority,  should  be  greatly  modified. 
There  ought  to  be  reasonable  time  given 
for  real  debate.  No  legislation  ever 
ought  to  go  upon  the  statute  books  of  a 
Republic  as  to  which  the  minority  has 
not  had  ample  opportunity  for  all  just 
and  fair  criticism  and  objection. 

As  I  think,  the  procedure  in  the  Senate 
only  needs  modification  in  one  particular, 
and  that  is  the  adoption  of  some  rule  by 
which  the  majority  may  at  some  reason- 
able time  put  an  end  to  debate  and  secuie 
a  vote  upon  any  bill. 

The  two  houses  represent  two  ex- 
tremes of  legislative  procedure.  Their 
rules  can  be,  I  think  should  be,  more 
nearly  brought  into  harmony  with  each 
other.  The  majority  should  not  exercise 
arbitrary  or  despotic  power  over  the 
minority,  nor  should  there  be  given  to 
the  minority  the  opportunity  to  absolutely 
obstruct  and  prevent  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  there  is  more 
danger  to  republican  institutions  and  to 
popular  government  under  the  House 
procedure  than  under  that  of  the  Senate. 
All  public  men  who  have  studied  the  sit- 
uation and  are  not  influenced  by  member- 
ship in  either  branch  of  Congress  are 
practically  united  in  advising  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  rules  of  both  houses  on 
about  the  lines  herein  indicated. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A    Prayer 

By  William  D.   Russell 


N  all  I  think,  or  speak,  or  do. 

Whatever  way  my  steps  are  bent, 

God  shape  and  keep  me  strongandtrue  ; 
Courageous,  cheerful  and  content. 


God  help  me !  help  me  to  suppress 
All  longing  for  what  cannot  be, 

And  grant  me  means  wherewith  to  bless 
Whoever  may  have  need  of  me. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


The    Use    and    Abuse    of    Fiction 


By  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon 

Author  of  "In  His  Steps,"  Etc. 


WE  have  become  a  novel  reading 
people.  According  to  Mr.  Tal- 
cott  WilHanis,  in  a  recent  Rc- 
viexv  of  Rcvicivs,  last  year  witnessed  at 
least  six  novels  which  ran  to  a  circula- 
tion of  150,000,  six  more  which  reached 
100,000,  and  if  we  reckon  in  the  800  or 
more  produced  this  year,  it  will  make  a 
production  of  probably  not  less  than 
3,000,000  volumes.  The  literary  statis- 
tics of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  give  a  public  library  circula- 
tion of  6,000,000  books  a  year,  of  which 
about  4,800,000  copies  are  novels.  Less- 
er libraries  in  smaller  towns  will  nearly 
double  this.  This  means  that  the  appe- 
tite for  novel  reading  calls  for  something 
like  seven  or  eight  million  volumes  every 
year.  In  the  average  library  in  the 
United  States  between  seventy  and  eighty 
per  cent,  of  all  books  called  for  are  fic- 
tion. Whatever  else  this  may  mean  it 
certainly  does  mean  two  or  three  evident 
things,  and  among  them  this :  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  American  people  like  to 
read  stories.  It  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  difference  what  the  stories  are  so 
long  as  they  are  interesting  and  have 
enough  real  or  fancied  life  in  them  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  reader  after  he 
has  once  begun.  The  other  facts  that 
this  fact  of  a  novel  reading  nation  pro- 
claims may  be  suggested  by  this  dis- 
cussion. 

It  may  be  stated  in  broad  terms  that 
there  are  three  large  and  legitimate  uses 
for  the  modern  novel,  i.  Entertainment. 
2,  Instruction.     3,  Inspiration. 

I.  A  perfectly  good  use  for  fiction 
may  l)e  purely  the  use  of  a  vacation  for 
a  tired  man.  The  salvation  of  humor  is 
a  large  gosi)cl  to  the  weary  mind,  and 
humor  projected  into  a  story  form  serves 
an  exceedingly  useful  end.  Books  which 
present  no  definite  problems  to  be  solved, 
novels  which  have  no  avowed  purpose  in 
view,  fiction  which  announces  no  text 
and  preaches  no  sermon,  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  a  very  useful  contribution  to  the 
stress  and  toil  of  the  average  man.     It 


is  just  as  Christian  to  rest  as  it  is  to 
work,  and  without  meaning  to  be  so,  and 
without  any  claim  to  any  such  office,  the 
true  humorist  may  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  servants  the  people  have.  This 
being  true,  it  is  all  the  more  astonishing 
that  we  have  so  little  clean,  spontaneous 
and  helpful  humor  in  our  fiction.  When 
we  do  get  something  which  approaches 
the  genuine  thing,  people  read  it  with 
great  eagerness.  If  parts  of  the  humor 
of  "  David  Harum  "  and  practically  all 
of  the  humor  of  "  Eben  Holden  "  stand 
for  the  real  department  of  entertainment 
in  fiction,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the 
reason  for  their  large  audiences.  Thou- 
sands of  tired  business  men  who  do  not 
go  to  the  theaters  to  rest  their  heads  will 
read  books  like  those,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  other  people  go  to  the  play. 
But  the  line  where  the  entertainment 
in  fiction  ceases  to  be  entertainment  and 
becomes  something  else  is  not  very 
sharply  drawn  by  those  who  have  talent 
for  the  real  thing.  Why  should  there 
be  scenes  in  a  lx)ok  like  "  David  Harum  " 
which  vitiate  or  at  least  counteract  some 
of  the  sweetest  and  best  things  in  it? 
There  are  passages  which  ought  never 
to  be  printed  even  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
voking a  laugh  or  entertainment.  There 
is  exceeding  difficulty  found  in  getting 
something  funny  which  is  at  the  same 
time  unobjectionable,  and  the  wide  abuse 
of  some  so-called  humorists  lies  right 
here,  in  the  fact  that  they  often  think  it 
necessary  to  be  coarse  in  order  to  be 
effective.  It  would  probably  be  almost 
impossible  to  name  twelve  novels  which 
have  any  reason  for  existence  in  the  line 
of  entertainment  which  are  free  from 
some  abuse  of  the  legitimate  end  of  all 
humor.  The  publishers  of  more  than 
one  magazine  have  sent  out  requests  for 
the  best  class  of  humorous  stories,  and 
state  in  their  appeal  that  nothing  is  so 
difficult  to  obtain  as  clean,  wholesome 
humor  in  fiction. 

The  use,  therefore,  of  the  first  class  of 
fiction  which  would  naturally  fall  under 
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the  head  of  entertainment  is  the  use  of 
any  real  source  of  recreation,  which  is 
to  re-create.  The  abuse  of  fiction  which 
sets  out  of  express  purpose  to  be  recrea- 
tive for  the  reader  is  the  distortion  of 
this  idea  from  pure  recreation  to  tom- 
foolery. It  may  be  hkened  to  the  habit 
on  the  stage  of  interjecting  coarse  horse- 
play between  the  lines  of  some  otherwise 
harmless  melodrama,  breaking  Hamlet's 
rule  laid  down  to  the  players,  an  attempt 
to  make  the  groundlings  laugh.  It  is  a 
play  to  the  gallery.  This  abuse  of  this 
kind  of  fiction  is  so  common,  it  is  in 
fact  so  notoriously  evident,  that  one  of 
the  rarest  novels  in  existence  is  that  one 
which  uniformly  is  able  to  amuse  with- 
out coarsening,  which  is  able  to  recreate 
without  dissipating.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  author  who  will  write  a 
story  that  is  absolutely  sweet  and  whole- 
some throughout,  with  nO'  other  intention 
except  that  of  entertainment,  will  al- 
ways have  a  large  audience.  It  is  no 
more  than  fair  to  say  that  authors  like 
Stockton  and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrieh  in 
the  field  of  humor  have  been,  as  far  as  I 
know,  absolutely  clean  in  this  respect. 
But  in  the  whole  range  of  American 
humor,  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  our  fic- 
tion, the  examples  which  can  safely  be 
quoted  are  exceedingly  rare.  More  than 
one  of  Mark  Twain's  books  is  marred 
by  a  coarseness  of  thought  and  a  treat- 
ment of  theme  which  smirches  the  whole 
story.  It  may  be  funny,  but  it  is  not 
real  entertainment.  It  may  make  us 
laugh,  but  it  does  not  make  us  any  bet- 
ter ;  and  the  test  of  any  kind  of  fiction 
is  the  same  test  as  that  which  must  be 
applied  to  anything  in  the  world,  whether 
it  be  a  book,  a  picture,  a  speech,  an  edi- 
torial, a  statue,  a  sermon,  a  song.  The 
test  of  the  usefulness  of  all  these  things 
is  the  test  of  what  is  left  in  us  after  we 
have  looked  at  them,  or  read  them,  or 
heard  them.  If  we  are  better  for  it,  if 
there  is  no  bad  taste  left  over,  if  the  sum 
total  makes  us  better  fitted  to  do  brave 
work,  gives  us  more  hope,  more  love  for 
man,  more  faith  in  God,  then  the  book, 
the  statue,  the  picture,  the  sermon,  the 
song  may  be  regarded  as  useful.  The  use 
of  all  fiction  is  to  build  up  life.  The 
abuse  of  any  kind  of  fiction  is  always 
the  opposite,  or  it  is  the  tearing  down  of 
all  that  is  worth  building  up,  and  a  book 


has  no  more  right  to  do  that  than  any- 
thing else. 

2.  Fiction  that  is  designed  to  instruct 
may  include  a  large  variety  of  the  very 
best  that  we  possess  under  the  guise  of 
adventure  or  travel,  historical  romances 
that  are  supposed  to  revive  scenes  of  the 
past,  many  of  them  apparently  conces- 
sions to  the  weak  intellect  of  many  peo- 
ple who  would  not  otherwise  read  sober 
history  without  a  story  attached.  All 
these  may  be  included  under  the  head  of 
fiction  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 
The  use  of  all  this  fiction  is  evident.  The 
abuse  of  it  lies  in  the  tendency  to  exag- 
geration. If  we  were  to  see  the  real 
thing  designed  by  the  author  to  be  placed 
before  the  reader  we  should  generally  be 
wofully  disappointed.  The  danger  of 
the  historical  novel  lies  along  this  line. 
The  glamour  of  romance  revives  a  past 
which  in  many  ways  never  existed.  If 
books  of  the  class  of  "  Richard  Carvel  " 
and  "  Janice  Meredith "  and  "  Hugh 
Wynne  "  and  all  of  that  genus  that  has 
come  up  so  rapidly  within  the  last  dec- 
ade are  analyzed  for  their  power  to  give 
real  insight  into  the  lives  and  customs 
of  those  who  have  passed  on  after  living 
their  lives  out  on  the  earthly  stage,  it 
could  easily  be  found  that  exaggeration 
was  written  on  every  page.  Such  a  book 
as  "  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  " 
gives  no  real  view  of  the  times  in  which 
the  characters  act.  The  author  would 
probably  saVhe  did  not  write  the  book  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction ;  but  the  crit- 
ics have  lauded  this  book,  and  others  like 
it,  for  the  exact  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  speech  or  movement  of  the  time 
through  which  the  action  moves.  If  one 
is  going  to  write  historical  novels  for 
the  purpose  of  amusement  only,  he  may 
deliver  his  soul  of  as  many  anachronisms 
as  he  pleases ;  but  in  that  case  he  has  no 
right  to  plume  himself  on  having  accom- 
plished what  the  critics  say  he  has  done 
in  opening  up  the  life  of  the  past  as  it 
really  was.  If  our  readers  of  fiction  are 
getting  their  notion  of  history  from  the 
present  day  historical  novels  they  are 
getting  wofully  distorted  views  of  the 
entire  panorama  of  those  times ;  and  if 
one  is  going  to  write  fiction  which  prop- 
erly conies  under  the  head  of  instruction 
in  any  sense,  it  is  an  abuse  of  his  pur- 
pose to  give  to  the  reader  an  exaggera- 
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tion  in  place  of  a  faithful  presentation 
of  the  historical  setting.  The  sin  of 
exaggeration  in  the  historical  romance  is 
a  sin  so  great,  viewed  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  that  it  cannot  be  forgiven, 
not  even  where  the  volume  runs  up  to 
its  267,000th  ton. 

3.  The  fiction  which  probably  at  the 
present  day  is  demanding  largest  atten- 
tion is  the  fiction  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  inspiration, — in  other  words,  the 
novel  of  purpose.  Examples  of  such  fic- 
tion may  be  cited  as  Hall  Caine's 
"  Christian  "  or  "  The  Eternal  City," 
Frank  Norris's  "  The  Octopus,"  Miss 
Wilkins's  "  The  Portion  of  Labor,"  Gil- 
bert Parker's  "  The  Right  of  Way,"  Paul 
Lawrence  Dunbar's  "  The  Fanatics."  "  J. 
Devlin,  Boss,"  by  Francis  Churchill  Wil- 
liams, and,  according  to  some,  "  The 
Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill,  would 
fall  under  this  head  rather  than  under 
the  head  of  historical  novels.  The  use 
of  fiction  for  the  purpose  of  inspiration — 
that  is,  to  promote  reforms,  to  incite  to 
any  kind  of  nobler  action,  to  show  up 
the  sins  of  humanity,  not  as  a  critic  but 
as  a  philanthropist,  is  the  highest  office 
of  fiction.  The  man  who  calls  attention 
to  the  faults  of  humanity  and  offers  no 
remedy  is  either  a  misanthropist  or  a 
cynic.  In  either  case  he  offers  no  con- 
solation, he  proposes  no  line  of  conduct, 
he  furnishes  no  inspiration.  But  the  man 
who  depicts  sorrows,  wrongs,  injustice, 
unrighteousness,  inequality,  the  neglect 
of  childhood,  the  bruising  of  woman- 
hood, and  then,  no  matter  how  feebly, 
suggests  something  in  the  way  of  rem- 
edy for  these  human  sorrows  or  sins, 
this  man  is  a  lover  of  man,  and  his  fic- 
tion, however  feeble  it  may  be  in  point 
of  style  or  literature,  if  so  be  it  is  an 
honest  attempt,  is  the  highest  form  of 
fiction.  The  most  exquisite  literary  style, 
the  most  ingenious  plot,  the  most  bril- 
liant or  dramatic  situations  cannot  re- 
deem fiction  from  condemnation  as  an 
abuse  of  mental  powers  if  the  literary 
style  and  plot  and  the  situations  are 
divorced  from  some  kind  of  inspirational 
purpose.  If  one  takes  for  granted  that 
Hall  Caine  is  honest  in  his  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  difference  between  real 
arid  ecclesiastical  Christianity  in  "  The 
Christian,"  and  that  his  desire  is  to  pro- 
mote a  genuine  reform  in  society,  then 


he  must  have  credit  for  the  honesty  of  a 
purpose  which  makes  "  The  Christian  " 
truly  an  inspirational  novel ;  but  the 
abuse  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject  lies 
in  the  fact  that  his  statement  of  the  dif- 
ference Ijctween  nominal  and  real  Chris- 
tian life  is  not  accurately  stated.  John 
Storm  is  not  a  fair  type  of  a  Christian. 
He  is  very  good  in  spots,  but  exceedingly 
bad  in  others,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
men  living  to-day  who  are  not  so  con- 
tradictory or  so  abnormal  in  their  Chris- 
tian development  as  John  Storm ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  social  abuses 
to  the  light  Hall  Caine  could  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose  without  offense  and 
with  fully  as  much  vigor  and  emphasis 
if  he  had  chosen  for  his  type  of  Christian 
the  real  Christian,  rather  than  a  distor- 
tion of  the  real  character.  The  same  may 
be  said,  only  in  larger  degree,  of  "  The 
Eternal  City."  Taking  for  granted  that 
the  novelist  had  in  mind  the  honest  de- 
sire to  call  attention  to  certain  social 
wrongs,  he  could  have  done  so  with  just 
as  much  force  and  far  greater  appeal  to 
thoughtful  minds  if  he  had  not  filled  his 
story  to  overflowing  with  hysterics.  The 
use  of  the  novel  for  the  purpose  of  rous- 
ing public  sentiment  against  injustice, 
social  wrongs,  inequalities,  inconsist- 
encies is  the  highest  possible  use ;  but  the 
abuse  of  it  is  seen  at  once  in  the  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
historical  novel.  I  doubt  if  one  reader 
out  of  a  thousand  would  rise  from  the 
reading  of  "  The  Eternal  City  "  with  his 
heart  and  mind  stirred  to  go  and  do 
something  to  right  the  wrongs  described 
in  the  book.  If  that  is  a  severe  test  of 
the  inspirational  novel  it  is  no  more  se- 
vere than  ought  to  be  applied.  People 
rose  from  the  reading  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  saying  to  themselves,  "  Let  us 
right  this  awful  wrong  which  is  being 
done  to  the  black  man."  All  the  stories 
told  by  Christ  as  fiction  were  designed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  rousing  hu- 
man action.  The  prodigal  son,  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  the  ten  virgins,  the 
rich  man  who  invited  the  people  to  the 
feast  all  had  a  tremendous  purpose  to 
inspire  the  hearers  to  go  and  do  what 
the  stories  taught.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  same  test  should  not  be  applied  to 
those  who  write  purpose  novels  with  the 
express  intention  of  making  them  such, 
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and  there  is  some  defect  of  a  serious 
character  in  any  book  of  purpose  which 
does  not  leave  with  the  reader  some  de- 
sire to  carry  that  purpose  out.  Such  fic- 
tion is  not  designed  simply  to  amuse  or 
instruct,  tho  it  may  contain  the  elements 
of  humor  and  information  ;  but  such  fic- 
tion is  intended,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  the  writer  is  honest,  to  call  attention 
to  things  that  ought  to  be  done  or  left 
undone.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  novel- 
ist should  shrink  from  taking  the  posi- 
tion of  the  preacher.  One  of  our  most 
prolific  story  writers  in  America,  who 
writes  on  an  average  two  books  a  year, 
for  which  he  receives  the  highest  market 
price,  has  boldly  stated  that  the  novel 
has  no  place  except  to  interest  or  amuse. 
This  is  to  leave  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
highest  imaginative  faculty  the  largest 
possible  reason  for  its  existence.  From 
the  beginning,  since  man  began  to  write, 
books  have  shaped  ideas  and  led  to  ac- 
tion, and  their  noblest  use  is  along  the 
line  of  persuasion.  The  Bible  holds  its 
place  with  the  world  against  every  other 
book,  not  because  of  the  style,  not  be- 
cause it  is  good  literature,  but  because  it 
is  a  collection  of  writings  which  have 
for  their  highest  reason  for  being  the 
tremendous  desire  to  make  the  reader  go 
and  do  things.  I  am  not  tired  physically 
or  mentally  and  do  not  need  the  novel 
of  recreation.  I  do  not  crave  especially 
the  novel  of  information  or  instruction, 
but  when  1  am  at  my  best  physically  and 
mentally  I  need  the  fiction  that  stimu- 
lates my  endeavor,  and  I  read  the  story 
not  simply  for  the  mental  exercise  or 
delight  of  the  plot  or  pleasure  in  the  con- 
versations of  the  characters  or  even  love 
or  hatred  of  what  they  say  and  do,  but 
I  read  it  in  order  that  I  may  rise  from 
the  reading  a  stronger  man,  more  will- 
ing and  better  able  to  do  strong  things  to 
make  a  better  world. 

If  this  has  any  degree  of  real  truth  in 
fact,  where  shall  we  place  such  novels 
as  Kipling's  "  Kim  "  or  such  a  book  as 
Henry  James's  "  Sacred  Fount,"  or  Gil- 
bert Parker's  "  The  Right  of  Way  "  ? 
Take  this  latter  novel  as  an  illustration 
of  the  mingling  of  both  use  and  abuse 
in  fiction.  Su])posing  that  Mr.  Parker 
honestly  wished  to  describe  for  the  read- 
er's own  inspiration  the  change  of  a  dis- 
sipated, purposeless  life  into  a  life  where 


conscience  was  active  and  self-renuncia- 
tion has  come  to  the  front,  then  his  pur- 
pose is  certainly  the  most  noble  one  of 
which  fiction  is  capable.  P)Ut  why,  in  the 
handling  of  such  a  theme,  should  he  mar 
the  very  purpose  he  has  in  mind  and  re- 
pel rather  than  attract  the  reader  toward 
such  a  life  by  closing  the  story  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  the  reader  uncertain  as 
to  the  actual  value  of  such  renunciation  ? 
The  unnecessary  suffering  entailed  upon 
one  of  the  characters  involved  does  not 
add  anything  to  the  purpose  of  the  story, 
and  one  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that 
there  is  more  posing  for  stage  effect  than 
the  actual  description  of  a  real  case.  I 
came  away  from  the  reading  of  this  story 
with  pity  for  the  main  character  and 
profound  compassion  for  the  woman 
who  was  most  wronged,  but  with  no 
added  incentive  to  the  act  of  renunciation 
which  is  the  core  of  the  purpose  in  the 
book.  So  far  as  its  purpose  was  con- 
cerned in  rousing  action  and  inspiring 
to  duty  there  was  absolutely  none,  and 
in  so  far  it  failed  of  its  purpose.  If 
Kipling's  story  of  ''  Kim  "  has  any  pur- 
pose at  all  it  is  hard  to  discover  it.  In  one 
sense  it  is  a  great  geographical  novel  of 
a  country  and  customs  which  are  com- 
paratively unknown,  but  why  "  Kim  " 
should  be  called  a  great  novel  passes  the 
comprehension  of  thousands  of  bewil- 
dered readers,  who  think  it  is  great  be- 
cause the  literary  critics  have  said  so  and 
who  do  not  dare  to  say  otherwise  them- 
selves, but,  nevertheless,  in  their  secret 
opinion  do  not  care  a  straw  about  such  a 
book  because  it  stirs  nothing  in  them  be- 
yond a  little  wonder  at  the  mechanical 
knowledge  of  technical  details.  Such 
books  as  "  Kim  "  do  not  add  anything 
to  the  inspirational  life  of  the  world.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  professional  literary  critic 
almost  any  kind  of  fiction  will  receive 
praise  if  it  has  what  is  called  the  literary 
finish.  The  story  itself  may  be  based  on 
the  most  threadbare  plot,  which  itself 
turns  ui>on  the  most  questionable  situa- 
tion. The  characters  may  do  and  say 
things  which  if  done  and  said  in  real 
life  would  commit  them  to  jail  and  drive 
them  out  of  any  kind  of  decent  society. 
Tho  entire  result  of  reading  the  whole 
story  may  be  the  soiling  of  heart  and 
mind,  and  yet  in  the  eyes  of  the  narrow- 
minded   literary   critic  the  Ixxik  will   be 
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gravely  accepted  on  its  merits  as  a  piece 
of  literary  workmanship.  Scores  of 
novels  every  year  receive  a  warm  com- 
mendation from  the  professional  critic 
which  are  worthy  of  nothing  except  con- 
signment to  the  paper  pulp  mill.  There 
seems  to  be  a  false  idea  concerning  the 
standard  by  which  a  book  should  be 
judged  compared  to  the  standard  by 
which  a  man  should  be  judged.  A  man 
who  said  or  did  or  acted  in  any  way  like 
some  of  the  books  which  are  published 
would  be  condemned  by  everybody  as 
dangerous  to  society,  an  unfit  companion 
for  young  men  and  women.  He  would 
not  be  invited  as  an  honored  guest  at  the 
house  nor  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  our 
children ;  but  the  professional  treatment 
of  very  many  bad  books  not  only  receives 
them  into  good  company,  but  commends 
them  to  the  friendship  of  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  strangers.  We  have  no 
censor  of  fiction  in  this  country  and,  of 
course,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  have 
not ;  but  how  shall  the  man  or  woman 
who  wishes  to  read  the  best  fiction  de- 
fend himself  from  the  introduction  into 
his  library  of  books  which  the  critics  say 
are  excellent,  but  which,  after  his  own 
reading  of  them,  he  wants  to  say  himself, 
simply  from  the  reading  of  them,  are 
not  only  not  excellent  but  absolutely  bad. 
If  we  do  not  have  a  censor  of  books  it 
seems  sometimes  as  if  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  censor  of  critics.  The 
literary  excellence  of  a  novel  is  the  least 
important  thing  about  it  in  comparison 
with  its  motive,  its  purpose,  and  its  abili- 
ity  to  inspire  the  reader  to  higher  and 
holier  things. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  what  is  the 
test  of  fiction.  By  what  shall  it  be 
gauged  in  respect  to  its  use  or  its  abuse  ? 
Plainly  to  those  who  regard  literary 
excellence  as  the  prime  thing  there  is  no 
other  test  worth  stating;  but  to  those 
who  regard  fiction  as  the  medium 
through  which  oftener  than  any  other 
the  prophet  of  inspiration  chooses  to 
speak,  tlie  prime  test  of  all  fiction  is  its 
power  to  give  the  reader  something  that 
he  needs  in  the  way  of  refreshment  or 
instruction  or  inspiration.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  themes  presented  by  the  host 
of  fiction  writers  seems  to  declare  that 
matter  cannot  be  made  interesting  unless 
it  centers  about  the  weaker  side  of  hu- 


man nature.  It  is  only  just  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  some  recent  writers  of  fiction 
that  the  struggles  of  mankind,  wholly 
apart  from  all  the  baser  elements  of  pas- 
sion, furnish  abundant  material  for  large 
treatment  on  heroic  canvas.  Sacrifice, 
the  championship  of  the  weaker,  the  no- 
bility which  sees  an  opportunity  for 
service  and  enters  upon  it,  not  with  senti- 
mental, maudlin  pity  for  oneself,  but 
with  enthusiastic  renunciation  which 
joys  in  sufifering — these  themes  are  large 
enough  for  any  author  and  are  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  themes  of  hu- 
man passion,  which  deal  with  the  lowest 
instead  of  the  highest.  The  test  of  all 
imaginative  work  of  the  mind  is  the  test 
of  what  is  left  as  a  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  society.  Out  of  the  5,000 
novels  published  last  year  those  alone 
will  live  with  the  world  which  have  en- 
tered into  its  real  life  with  some  degree 
of  serious,  purpose  and  have  left  with 
humanity  some  portion  of  hope  and  in- 
spiration. 

There  is  also  more  and  more  a  grow- 
ing independence  on  the  part  of  the 
reading  public.  The  critic's  pen,  with  a 
seriousness  which  is  laughable,  covers 
pages  in  the  literary  publications  con- 
demning or  praising  this  or  that  produc- 
tion on  the  score  of  its  literary  merits, 
but  the  great  reading  public  knows  and 
cares  practically  nothing  about  what  the 
critic  says.  It  buys  and  reads  regardless 
of  what  any  one  says,  and  its  judgment, 
while  not  always  accurate  and  very  often 
far  from  just,  nevertheless,  in  the  long 
run,  is  like  the  voice  of  the  people,  which 
is  the  voice  of  God.  The  people  as  a 
whole  may  have  no  knowledge  of  tecli- 
nic.  They  care  practically  nothing  about 
the  "  unities."  It  makes  no  difference  to 
them  what  the  plot  is.  They  are  not 
concerned  about  the  tout  ensemble.  But 
they  do  know,  to  a  large  degree,  the  false 
from  the  true,  and  they  are  quick  to  dis- 
cern sincerity  and  artificiality.  The  best 
and  truest  critics  we  have  of  fiction  are 
the  people  who  are  reading  it  rather 
than  the  people  who  are  criticising 
it,  and  the  people,  in  the  end,  will  render 
a  true  verdict,  and  they  will  render  it 
upon  the  Ijasis  of  true  value  to  the  world. 
I  hold  that  the  standard  of  usefulness  in 
all  fiction  must  ultimately  come  to  this, — 
the  power  of  the  story  to  say  something 
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which  humanity  needs  in  such  a  way 
that  humanity  will  as  a  result  go  do  what 
it  ought  to  do.  The  real  contribution  of 
a  book  to  the  world  does  not  depend  at 
all  upon  its  beautiful  phraseology,  its 
artistic  design,  its  engrossing  plot,  its 
tailor-made  dressed  characters  or  its 
unity  of  treatment ;  but  the  real  contribu- 
tion of  any  fiction  to  the  world  will  be 
its  ability  to  touch  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  reader  in  such  a  way  that  the  read- 
er shall  be  a  better  person  and  in  sojne 
degree,  along  some  line  of  human  en- 
deavor, will  desire  to  make  others  better 
also.  This  puts  all  good  fiction  of  neces- 
sity into  the  realm  of  the  highest  moral 
atmosphere  and  the  critic  will  at  once 


condemn  it.  But  the  people  will  accept 
the  definition  we  have  made,  and  in 
process  of  time  their  verdict  will  be  the 
only  one  that  the  author  will  respect. 

The  use  of  fiction  is  the  use  of  any 
exercise  of  man's  mind.  It  is  to  build  up 
life,  to  recreate,  to  inspire ;  and  the  abuse 
of  fiction  is  the  distortion  of  reality  for 
the  sake  of  producing  momentary  sensa- 
tion or  for  immediate  popularity  or,  in 
many  cases,  for  mere  mercenary  gain. 
One  of  the  truest  and  best  things  in  the 
world  is  the  fiction  which  realizes  its 
true  use  to  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
worst  things  in  the  world  is  fiction  which 
abuses  this  divine  definition  of  one  of  the 
greatest  faculties  of  the  mind  of  man. 

TopEKA,  Kansas. 


The    Belgian    Political    Situation 

By  A.   M.   Simons 

Editor  of  the  International  Socialist  Review 


THE  long  world-wide  struggle  be- 
tween laborers  and  capitalists  ap- 
pears to  be  approaching  some- 
thing like  a  crisis  in  Belgium  at  this 
moment.  Stories  of  street  fights,  riots, 
great  demonstrations,  mutinous  soldiers, 
frightened  officials  and  threatened  revo- 
lutions are  reported  in  a  most  confusing 
jumble  by  the  Associated  Press.  Many 
readers  have  doubtless  received  the  im- 
pression that  the  Socialists  of  Belgium, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
all  this  uproar,  are  a  mob  of  political 
fanatics  seeking  only  to  upset  and  de- 
stroy. 

The  very  storm  center  of  the  Socialist 
movement,  not  only  of  Brussels,  but  of 
the  world,  at  this  moment,  is  the  hand- 
some modern  building  of  which  an  illus- 
tration is  given.  This,  the  famous 
Maison  du  Peuple  of  Brussels,  by  far 
the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  building 
in  that  city,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
International  Socialist  Bureau,  the  com- 
mittee which  serves  as  a  connecting  link 
and  means  of  communication  between 
something  over  seven  million  Socialists 
scattered  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

In  more  senses  than  one  this  building 
is  a  proof  of  the  constructive   side   of 


Socialism.  Besides  being  the  headquar- 
ters for  all  the  trades-unions  of  Brussels, 
it  contains  the  great  department  store, 
with  meat  shop  and  grocery  attached,  of 
the  co-operative  to  which  the  building 
belongs.  On  the  top  floor  is  a  vast  as- 
sembly hall,  seating  nearly  3,000  people, 
and  on  the  roof  is  a  promenade,  afford- 
ing a  magnificent  view  of  the  city.  It  is 
from  the  balcony  on  the  circular  front  of 
the  building  that  the  addresses  are  made 
by  Socialist  speakers  to  the  great  street 
crowds,  of  which  the  newspapers  are 
now  so  often  speaking.  The  street  run- 
ning in  front  of  the  building  is  the  Rue 
Joseph  Stephens  and  just  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  left  of  the  portion  of  the 
city  shown  in  the  cut  is  the  Rue  des 
Minimes,  both  of  which  streets  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  press  dispatches 
as  the  scenes  of  disturbances. 

There  are  about  30,000  members  of 
the  co-operative  of  the  Brussels  Maison 
(lu  Peuple,  and  as  each  member  is  gen- 
erally the  head  of  a  family,  it  means  that 
almost  the  entire  laboring  population  of 
the  city  are  connected  with  this  organi- 
zation. The  co-operative  not  only  feeds 
and  clothes  and  furnishes  the  houses  of 
its  members  at  a  much  less  cost  than  the 
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competitive  market  could  do,  but  it  in- 
sures them  against  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment and  old  age,  supplies  them  gratu- 
itously with  medical  attendance  and 
drugs,  furnishes  them  with  amusement 
by  the  best  actors  in  its  great  hall,  and, 
in  general,  enters  into  almost  every  phase 
of  their  life. 

These  co-operatives  are  to  be  found  in 
every  Belgian  city  of  any  considerable 
size,  and  have  even  pushed  their  way 
into  many  of  the  little  country  villages. 
They  constitute  the  backbone,  the  "  war- 
chest  "  as  they  are  frequently  called,  of 
the  Socialist  and  trade-union  movement. 
It  is  from  their  ample  treasuries  that  the 
funds  come  for  the  relief  of  strikers  and 
the  furtherance  of  any  labor  movement. 
Membership  in  the  Socialist  Party  is  a 
prerequisite  to  membership  in  the  co- 
operative and  it  is  a  common  saying 
among  co-operators  that  the  only  meas- 
ures which  are  always  carried  unani- 
mously through  the  co-operative  boards 
are  those  voting  funds  for  the  Socialist 
propaganda. 

The  trades  unions,  too,  are  closely 
affiliated  with  the  Socialists,  so  that  al- 
most every  Belgian  laborer,  in  the  in- 
dustrial centers  at  least,  is  at  once  a 
member  of  the  union  of  his  craft,  of  his 


local  co-operative  and  of  the  Parti 
Ouvrier.  This  condition  gives  a  peculiar 
stability  to  the  Belgian  Socialist  move- 
ment unknown  in  any  other  country.  It 
is  this  which  has  made  their  advance  so 
resistlessly  spectacular. 

About  eleven  years  ago  they  began 
their  movement  for  universal  suffrage. 
After  an  agitation  of  about  two  years 
this  culminated  in  a  general  strike,  which 
locked  the  wheels  of  industry  through- 
out Belgium  in  a  manner  such  as  has 
never  been  known  elsewhere,  before 
or  since.  Mines,  factories,  railroads  and 
wharfs  were  deserted,  and  commodities 
rotted  in  the  warehouses,  while  society 
stood  almost  motionless  with  its  vital 
processes  paralyzed.  It  took  only  four 
days  of  this  to  force  the  Government  to 
grant  a  limited  and  complex  franchise, 
which  was  accepted  as  a  compromise  and 
which  still  exists.  Coupled  with  a  plan 
for  proportional  representation  there  is 
a  cumulative  system  of  balloting  by 
which  the  wealthy  and  professional 
classes  can  cast  three  votes  each.  Quali- 
fications for  voters  vary  with  each  elec- 
tion, and  the  whole  matter  is  so  confus- 
ing that  when  King  Leopold  himself 
attempted  to  explain  the  system  at  a  re- 
cent gathering  in  Paris  he  became  con- 
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fused  and  finally  sat    down    amid    the 
laughter  of  his  listeners. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Socialists  de- 
termined to  start  an  agitation  for  "  one 
man  one  vote."  The  actions  of  the  Cleri- 
cals, however,  soon  caused  them  to 
change  this  to  "  one  man  or  zvoinan,  one 
vote."  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  women  of  Belgium,  being  illiterate 
and  ignorant,  are  completely  dominated 
by  the  Catholic  clergy.  Hence  the  Cleri- 
cals thought  the  Socialists  would  not 
dare  to  advocate  the  enfranchisement  of 
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women  and  so  announced  that  the  Cleri- 
cals were  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage 
regardless  of  sex.  As  it  has  always  been 
a  fundamental  j^rinciple  of  the  Socialist 
doctrines  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex  in  political  matters,  the 
Sociali^its  at  once  accepted  the  condition 
and  took  up  the  cry  for  "  Le  Suffrage 
Universelle  "  without  regard  to  sex. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able campaigns  the  world  has  ever 
known,  whose  climax  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  attracting  world-wide  attention 
and  causing  half  the  thrones  in  Europe 


to  tremble.  At  its  beginning  the  Social- 
ists issued  a  campaign  document  that  is 
unique  in  history.  They  deliberately 
laid  down  the  following  steps  or  lines  of 
action  which  they  proposed  to  pursue 
until  victory  should  be  assured,  for,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  defeat  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible : 

First. — Extensive  educational  propa- 
ganda and  agitation. 

Second. — Gigantic  petitions  for  Uni- 
versal Suffrage. 

Third. — Memorials  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  from  Socialist  municipalities 
and  organizations. 

Fourth. — Introduction  of  a  bill  by  the 
Socialist  Deputies  providing  for  Univer- 
sal Suffrage,  to  be  followed  by  parlia- 
mentary obstruction. 

Fifth. — Universal  strike. 

Sixth. — Revolution. 

This  program  they  complacently  in- 
formed the  Government  could  be  inter- 
rupted at  any  point  by  the  granting  of 
the  ballot  on  equal  terms  to  all  Belgian 
citizens.  Otherwise  it  would  be  carried 
out  to  the  bitter  end,  and  the  same  re- 
sult attained  amid  the  destruction  of  the 
Belgian  monarchy. 

Millions  of  these  remarkable  programs 
were  circulated  and  then  began  the  task 
of  carrying  out  the  lines  of  action  there 
laid  down.  Each  step  has  been  taken  up 
in  its  logical  order  and  been  met  with 
stubborn  opposition  from  the  Conserva- 
tives. In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ob- 
struction was  carried  on  until  it  became 
evident  that  it  would  be  possible  by  the 
adoption  of  the  most  strenuous  measures 
to  stop  the  passage  of  the  budget.  This 
would  have  practically  caused  the  break 
down  of  the  Government,  but  the  Social- 
ists did  not  care  to  take  this  responsi- 
bility upon  themselves,  and  so  permitted 
it  to  pass  with  the  warning  that  the 
granting  of  tuiivcrsal  suffrage  must  pre- 
cede the  passing  of  another. 

'Jlie  Associated  Press  now  reports 
that  the  Socialist  Party  has  determined 
to  take  the  last  step  but  one  and  is  pre- 
paring to  call  a  general  strike  on  the  15th 
of  April.  Whether  this  report  is  correct 
as  to  date  I  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  that  such  a  strike  will  soon  take 
place  I  am  positive. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  is  seeking 
in  every  way  to  provoke  the   Socialists 
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to  a  show  of  violence.  Their  processions 
and  public  demonstrations  are  annoyed 
and  a  general  policy  of  provocation  is 
being  pursued.  Of  course,  all  this  gen- 
erates an  extremely  electric  condition, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  incident 
such  as  the  expelling  of  the  Spanish  Re- 
publican envoys  should  cause  minor  out- 
breaks. 

The  thing  which  makes  all  such  inci- 
dents peculiarly  uncertain  as  to  ultimate 
results  is  the  fact  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  troops  are  Socialists,  and  hence 
refuse  to  act  against  their  fellow  work- 
men. A  few  years  ago  a  company  sent 
to  disperse  a  gathering  in  front  oi  the 
Brussels  Maison  du  Peuple  quietly 
marched  through  the  assembled  crowd 
they  were  supposed  to  bayonet  and  up 
into  the  great  hall,  where  they  listened 
to  Socialist  addresses. 

But  a  few  months  ago  in  Ghent  an- 
other body  of  soldiers,  sent  to  attack  a 
body  of  striking  dock  laborers,  fell  in 
behind  the  red  flag  of  the  strikers  and 
paraded  the  streets  singing  the  "  Inter- 
national." 

It  has  always  been  supposed  by  the 
Government  that  the  Garde  Civique, 
which  is  quite  largely  composed  of  pro- 
fessional men,  could  be  thoroughly  de- 
pended upon,  but  recent  dispatches  tell 
of  instances  of  mutiny  in  this  body  also, 
when  asked  to  shoot  down  laborers.  This 
is  no  news  to  me,  as  I  was  told  two  years 
ago  by  prominent  Socialists  who  are 
members  of  the  Civic  Guard  that  many 
regiments  were  already  organized  for 
such  a  revolt. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Govern- 
ment finds  itself  in  a  series  of  desperate 
dilemmas.  Some,  the  less  important  of 
these,  are  somewhat  amusing.  For  in- 
stance, the  question  regularly  arises  as 
to  where  the  troops  shall  be  quartered. 
The  French-speaking  soldiers  from 
southern  Belgium  are  nearly  all  Social- 
ists, while  the  northern  Flemish  troops 
are  to  a  large  extent  still  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  revolutionary  doctrine.  It 
is  the  custom  in  all  European  countries 
to  quarter  all  troops  as  far  as  "possible 
from  their  home  neighborhoods.  Other- 
wise it  is  found  that  in  time  of  labor 


troubles  or  domestic  insurrection  a  re- 
luctance will  be  shown  in  shooting  down 
their  relatives  and  old  acquaintances. 
But  in  Belgium  it  was  soon  found  that 
in  sending  a  French  regiment  into  Flan- 
ders was  but  to  start  a  center  of  Social- 
ist agitation,  in  spite  of  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline, while  the  Flemish  regiment  sent 
south  was  sure  to  come  back  infected 
with  the  deadly  Socialist  virus. 

All  these  minor  difficulties,  however, 
fade  into  nothingness  beside  the  over- 
whelming dilemma  which  now  confronts 
the  governing  powers.  If  universal  suf- 
frage is  much  longer  delayed  the  stage 
of  "  revolution  "  will  have  been  reached 
in  the  Socialist  program  and  the  whole 
monarchical  government  may  disappear. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  demand  for 
suffrage  is  granted  the  first  election  will 
place  all  the  great  cities  in  Socialist 
hands  and  a  few  years  of  agitation  will 
give  them  complete  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, when  the  whole  capitalist  sys- 
tem will  be  done  ^way  with. 

The  Socialists  have  no  desire  to  use 
force.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact,  which 
few  conversant  with  the  situation  will 
deny,  that  had  they  so  desired  they  could 
have  overturned  the  Government  at  any 
time  during  the  last  five  years.  But  they 
realize  that  immediately  upon  their  acces- 
sion to  power  a  great  constructive  work 
devolves  upon  them  which  demands 
peace  for  its  successful  accomplishment. 

The  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
Belgian  Socialist  movement  are  men  of 
recognized  ability  and  broad  educational 
training.  Emile  Vandervelde.  who  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  prominent  of  them,  is 
one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  scholars 
of  the  present  time.  William  De  Greef, 
a  sociologist  of  international  reputation, 
is  another  prominent  worker.  Edouard 
Anseele,  the  Socialist  deputy  from 
Ghent,  is  a  weaver  by  trade,  but  has 
shown  himself  the  equal  in  debate  of  the 
cleverest  parliamentarians  of  Belgium, 
while  his  management  of  the  Vooruit, 
the  great  co-operative  of  Ghent,  has 
shown  him  to  possess  in  a  high  degree 
the  faculty  for  industrial  organization 
often  so  painfully  lacking  among  the 
laboring  class. 

Chicago,  III. 


Chinese    Students    and    the    Exclusion    Laws 


By  Luella  Miner 

[The  author  of  this  article  is  a  teacher  in  the  North  China  College  of  the  American  Board  near  Peking.-  Editor.] 


AMONG  the  precepts  for  building  up 
a  prosperous  empire  uttered  by 
China's  sage  is  this :  "Treat  with 
tenderness  men  from  afar."  This  an- 
cient empire  of  the  East  does  not  always 
live  up  to  her  own  ideals,  as  witness  the 
sad  events  of  1900,  but  they  still  hold  as 
ideals  for  herself  and  for  lands  across  the 
sea,  and  thus  are  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. 

On  the  twelfth  of  last  September  two 
Chinese  students  stood  on  the  "  Doric  " 
as  she  turned  in  the  Golden  Gate.  They 
had  heard  much  of  "  the  land  of  the 
free ;  "  their  American  teachers  had  told 
them  how  their  ancestors  here  sought 
freedom  to  worship  God ;  their  histories 
studied  in  the  North  China  College  told 
them  how  Kossuth  and  other  patriots 
found  here  a  refuge,  syinpathy  and  as- 
sistance, how  the  oppressed  from  every 
nation  under  heaven  found  here  a  home. 
They  had  been  admirers  of  America's  de- 
fense of  enslaved  Cuba,  as  described  in 
periodicals  in  their  native  tongue.  These 
students  had  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  American  sho^es.  During  that 
terrible  Boxer  outbreak  they  had  been  in 
the  blood-stained  Province  of  Shansi,  and 
for  weeks  while  the  storm  was  raging 
they  had  stood  by  our  American  mis- 
sionaries, refusing  to  desert  them,  tho  to 
remain  might  at  any  moment  invite  a  hor- 
rible death.  Mr.  K'ung  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Confucius,  bearing  marks  of 
his  ancestry  in  his  slender,  aristocratic 
form,  and  mobile,  sensitive  face,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  had  just  com- 
pleted the  junior  year  in  the  North  China 
College,  near  Peking,  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Shansi  for  the  summer  vacation. 
There  he  stayed  for  a  month  with  a 
doomed  .band  of  Americans,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  both  the  entreaties  and  the 
threats  of  relatives,  none  of  whom  were 
Christians.  Two  weeks  before  the 
slaughter  of  that  band  he  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  his  relatives,  and  behind 
bolts  and  bars  in  his  own  home  he  was 
an  agonized  listener  when  a  howling 
mob  did  to  death  the  missionaries  to 
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whom  he  was  so  devoutly  attached.  Then 
for  weeks,  while  the  Boxer  bands  were 
slaughtering  Christians  like  sheep,  he 
was  hidden  with  strangers  in  the  country 
in  a  dark,  vermin-infested  store  room, 
without  a  book,  without  the  sound  of  a 
friendly  voice.  It  was  eight  months  be- 
fore he  looked  again  into  the  face  of  a 
sympathizing  friend.  What  wonder  that 
body,  mind  and  faith  almost  succumbed, 
and  that  hope  returned  only  after  the  way 
opened  to  leave  these  scenes,  haunted  by 
awful  memories,  to  go  to  America  and  of- 
fer condolence  to  the  friends  of  the 
martyred  missionaries,  and  there  in 
Oberlin,  the  college  home  of  these  mis- 
sionaries, to  try  to  fit  himself  to  take  up 
the  work  which  they  had  laid  down. 
Another  pathetic  object  of  his  journey 
was  to  place  in  the  hands'  of  friends  in 
this  country  some  of  the  last  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  martyrs,  letters  which  he  had 
promised  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
trusty  foreigners,  and  which  he  had  con- 
cealed during  those  months  of  storm  and 
stress  at  great  personal  peril.  In  his 
baggage  were  clothing,  books  and  photo- 
graphs, all  that  could  be  found  belong- 
ing to  his  murdered  friends,  which  he  was 
bringing  to  those  who  loved  them. 

Mr.  Fei  (or  Fay),  a  graduate  of  the 
North  China  College,  had  remained  true 
to  another  band  of  missionaries  in  Fen 
Chou  Fu,  Shansi,  for  two  long  months 
when  danger  lurked  daily  at  their  door. 
With  them  he  set  out  under  a  guard  of 
Chinese  soldiers  on  the  fateful  morning 
of  August  15th.  He  escaped  just  before 
the  soldiers  began  the  massacre  of  that 
company,  bearing  concealed  on  his  per- 
son the  message,  "  This  man  is  trust- 
worthy ;  he  will  tell  you  of  our  fate."  Al- 
most penniless,  through  dangers  and  suf- 
ferings manifold,  he  made  his  way  slow- 
ly on  foot  over  five  hundred  miles  of 
mountain  and  plain  to  Tientsin,  where  he 
was  the  first  to  tell  the  sad  story  of 
Shansi.  Anxiously  he  made  his  way  to 
his  home  near  Peking.  It  was  in  ruins. 
His  dear  old  father  and  mother  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  Boxers.       His  best-loved 
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sister,  with  husband  and  child,  were 
among  the  Shansi  martyrs.  To  him  also 
the  realization  of  the  long-cherished  hope 
that  he  might  strive  for  a  college  diploma 
in  America  came  like  a  flood  of  sunshine 
from  a  darkened  sky. 

Neither  Chinese  Government  nor  Mis- 
sion Board  furnished  money  for  the  trav- 
eling expenses  of  these  youngmen.  Their 
all  was  expended  on  the  journey  and  out- 
fit,  and   this   was   supplemented   by  the 
gifts  of  two  missionaries.  They  expected 
to  depend  largely  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions   after    reaching    Oberlin    College. 
They  knew  well  that  America  does  not 
welcome  with  enthusiasm  strangers  from 
afar  if  they  have  yellow  skins,  but  they 
belonged  to  the  favored  class  of  students, 
who,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1884,  will 
be  admitted  if  provided  with  proper  pa- 
pers.    The  teacher  who  brought  them  to 
America,  desirous  of  avoiding  delays  and 
difficulties,  had  consulted  the  American 
Consul  nearest  at  hand  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue.       He  stated  that  the 
first  step  would  be  to  get  Chinese  papers 
either  from  the  Viceroy  of  the  province 
or  the  Customs  Tao-tai.     As   the   Vice- 
roy, Li  Hung  Chang,  was  most  accessible, 
passports  were  obtained  from  him,  and  a 
verbal    message    was    sent    stating   that 
there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  diffi- 
culty in  landing,  as  in  addition  to  giving 
these  papers  Li  Hung  Chang  had  sent  a 
special  letter  to  Wu  Ting  Fang  in  Wash- 
ington concerning  the  students.       These 
Chinese    passports  were    taken    to    the 
American   Consul   in   Tientsin   and   left 
with  him  for  translation,  for  affixing  the 
seal  of  the  Consulate,  for  any  other  le- 
galities which  might  be  necessary.     The 
customary  fee  was  paid,  and  the  writer 
was  assured  by  the  Consul  that  every- 
thing necesary  had   been   done,   so   she 
crossed  the  broad  Pacific  with  her  pro- 
teges, without  thought  of  shipwreck  to  her 
plans  after  the  peaceful  haven  of    San 
Francisco  was  reached. 

The  two  students  had  been  obliged  to 
travel  in  the  steerage,  enduring  priva- 
tions, distasteful  food  and  bad  air,  to 
which  they  were  not  accustomed,  and 
which  could  but  tell  on  bodies  already 
weakened  by  physical  and  mental  suflFer- 
ing.  So  on  that  September  morning  no 
passengers  on  the  "  Doric  "  greeted  more 
gladly  the  beautiful  coast  of  California. 
But  they  had  been  warned   that  white 


folks  must  come  first,  even  in  this  demo- 
cratic land,  and  that  their  papers  would 
probably  not  receive  attention  until  the 
next  day.     So  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day  was   spent   patiently   on   shipboard. 
Friday  their  more  fortunate  fellow  coun- 
trymen, whose  papers  had  been  declared 
satisfactory,  picked  up  their  luggage  and 
departed  with  gleeful  faces.   In  the  after- 
noon the  crushing  tidings  reached  them 
that  the  American  officials  at  the  Chi- 
nese  Bureau   had   found   flaws   in   their 
papers.     Still  they  were  assured  by  the 
writer  and  a  friend  who  was  assisting 
her,  as  well  as  by  the  Chinese  Consul- 
General,  that  everything  possible  would 
be    done    for    them  both  in  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    in    Washington.      Telegrams 
and  letters  began  to  fly  to  Minister  Wu. 
There  were  repeated  interviews  with  the 
Chief  of  the  Chinese  Bureau  and  one  with 
the  Collector  of  the  Port.     It  was  all  in 
vain.    Personally  they  were  most  courte- 
ous   and    sympathetic.      Officially    they 
were  adamant.    Stringent  orders  had  re- 
cently been   received   from  Washington 
because  of  alleged  evasions  of  the  exclu- 
sion    laws,     and     Secret     Service    men 
abounded.     The  officials  of  the  Chinese 
Bureau   were   appointed   to  execute  the 
laws  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rulings  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  these  denied  landing  to 
any  Chinese  in  whose  papers  the  least 
legal  flaw  could  be  detected.     Students 
must  be  provided  with  a  "  Section  VI 
Certificate  "   according  to  the  treaty  of 
1884.  Li  Hung  Chang's  passports,  which 
a   United    States   official   admitted   were 
the  finest  ever   seen   in   San   Francisco, 
the  only  ones  from  the  hand  of  the  great 
Viceroy,  furnished  nearly  all  of  the  in- 
formation   required    in  a  "  Section  VI 
Certificate  "  except  a  few  details,  show- 
ing the  status  of  the  young  men  as  stu- 
dents, but  were  not  made  out  in  legal 
form.       Proof   that   they   were   genuine 
students  and  had  come  to  America  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  study  could  be  sup- 
plied under  oath  by  the  American  teacher 
in  the  North  China  College,  under  whose 
escort  they    had    come,  and    additional 
proof  could   be  given   by  other   friends 
resident  in  America,  but  this  would  not 
suffice.     More  serious  than  the  defects 
in  the  original  papers  given  by  Li  Hung 
Chang  were  the  omissions  and  mistakes 
of  the  American  Consul,  who  vised  the 
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passports.  The  agent  of  the  American 
Government  had  been  either  ignorant  or 
careless  of  his  official  duty,  tho  he  had 
in  his  office  at  the  time  complete  forms 
for  students'  papers,  including  Section 
VI  Certificates,  and  the  consequences 
must  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  innocent. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  two  students 
were  formally  denied  landing.  One  of 
two  things  must  now  happen.  Inaction 
meant  that  when  the  "  Doric  "  weighed 
anchor  the  next  Friday  they  would  be  de- 
ported. Once  back  in  their  native  land, 
if  they  had  sufficient  physical  strength 
and  pluck  and  money,  they  might  get  the 
lacking  certificates  and  knock  once  more 
at  America's  door.  The  other  course 
was  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chinese  Bureau  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  If  this  was  done 
they  could  not  be  deported  while  their 
case  was  pending,  but  they  would  be  con- 
fined in  the  detention  sheds  on  the  wharf. 
If  the  appeal  failed  they  would  still  be 
deported,  with  the  additional  hardship  of 
having  endured  at  least  three  weeks  of 
sufl:ering  in  a  hell  to  be  described  later  in 
this  article.  For  only  the  steamers  of 
the  O.  and  O.  line,  by  which  the  travel- 
ers came,  would  take  them  back  to  the 
port  whence  they  had  sailed. 

On  the  advice  of  Minister  Wu  and 
Consul-General  Ho  Yow,  both  of  whom 
from  beginning  to  end  exerted  them- 
selves most  strenuously  in  behalf  of  the 
students,  this  appeal  was  made,  tho  with 
many  misgivings  because  of  the  fact 
that  Powderly,  of  labor  union  fame,  was 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 
at  Washington.  It  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  the  highest  American  officials  con- 
nected with  the  case  in  San  Francisco, 
personally,  not  officially,  indorsed  this 
appeal.  Thirteen  days  after  the  "Doric" 
landed  the  answer  came  by  telegram 
stating  that  the  students  were  not  tO'  be 
deported  at  present,  but  were  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  pending  the  procuring 
of  satisfactory  papers  from  China.  This 
was  granted  as  a  special  act  of  executive 
clemency.  The  appeal  had  been  half  suc- 
cessful. Had  the  Treasury  Department 
consented  that  the  students  proceed  to 
Oberlin  and  begin  their  studies  while 
awaiting  these  papers  their  trials  would 
have  been  ended.  This  request  was  de- 
nied, tho  Minister  Wu  presented  their 
case    repeatedly    to    the    Department    at 


Washington,  and  an  American  friend 
visiting  in  the  capital  also  went  to  plead 
in  their  behalf. 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  give  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  two  students.  For 
a  week  after  arriving  in  San  Francisco 
they  endured  life  on  the  steamer,  which 
was  coaling,  and  which  ofifered  them  an 
abiding  place  even  less  desirable  than 
when  tossed  about  on  the  ocean.  On 
Thursday,  having  paid  their  board  to  the 
steamship  company  from  the  date  of 
arrival  of  the  "  Doric  "  until  the  time  of 
sailing  of  the  next  O.  and  O.  steamer, 
they  transferred  their  residence  to  the 
detention  sheds. 

The  name  does  not  sound  attractive 
and  it  is  no  misnomer.  Before  describ- 
ing the  place  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
conditions  which  led  to  its  establishment 
are  necessary.  The  steamship  companies 
are  naturally  interested  in  encouraging 
immigration.  They  protect  themselves 
by  selling  tickets  only  to  those  who  are 
provided,  as  they  suppose,  with  proper 
papers,  and  by  requiring  a  deposit  of 
money  to  pay  the  return  passage  if  land- 
ing is  denied.  This  deposit,  however, 
cannot  be  demanded  of  the  favored  class- 
es, of  which  students  are  one.  The 
steamship  companies  are  accused  of  vio- 
lating the  contract  labor  laws,  of  assist- 
ing, by  the  employment  of  lawyers  and 
less  regular  means,  in  the  landing  of 
Chinese  who  have  no  right  to  be  admit- 
ted to  our  shores.  With  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  these  charges  we  are  not  at 
present  concerned.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  steamship  companies  do  not  desire 
to  deport  gratis  those  of  their  passengers 
who  are  denied  landing.  Hence  the  erec- 
tion of  these  detention  sheds.  How  the 
United '  States  Government  would  pro- 
vide for  the  shelter — or  imprisonment — 
of  guests  who  are  knocking  at  her  door 
while  she  was  deliberately  considering 
whether  or  not  they  were  worthy  of  ad- 
mission, is  not  known.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  steamship  companies  relieve 
her  of  this  embarrassment,  charging  the 
bill  for  temporary  entertainment  to  the 
guests. 

Where  and  what  are  the  detention 
sheds,  you  ask?  Perhaps  you  have 
passed  imdcr  them  several  times  without 
knowing  of  their  existence.  The  Pacific 
Mail  wharf,  a  great,  gloomy,  wooden 
structiuT,  with  its  customs  house  where 
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your  trunks  are  ruthlesssly  unloaded  of 
their  contents — likewise  your  purse — is 
a  painfully  familiar  spot  to  many.  In- 
side this  structure,  near  the  entrance 
from  the  landward  side  and  opposite  the 
part  used  as  a  customs  house,  rises  a 
steep,  narrow  stairway.  It  leads  to  the 
detention  sheds,  which  form  the  second 
story  of  part  of  this  great  structure. 
These  sheds,  where  on  an  average  at 
least  two  hundred  people  are  constantly 
confined,  are  perhaps  eighty  feet  long 
and  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  and  the 
space  is  divided  into  three  or  four  wards, 
one  of  which  is  for  women.  Each  room 
is  completely  occupied  by  bunks,  which 
not  only  line  the  walls,  but  partition-like 
divide  the  space  into  little  cells.  These 
bunks  are  simply  a  wooden  framework 
rising  in  four  tiers,  the  space  between 
each  tier  being  less  than  two  feet,  not 
sufficient  to  allow  the  occupant  to  sit 
upright.  Two  usually  sleep  in  each  nar- 
row bunk.  Meals  of  very  inferior  qual- 
ity are  served  three  times  a  day,  and  as 
there  is  not  a  table  or  chair  in  the  whole 
establishment,  the  prisoners  must  stand 
or  sit  on  the  floor  while  they  eat.  If 
board  is  not  paid  they  will  be  deported. 
Small,  barred  windows  admit  a  little 
light  and  air,  but  not  enough  to  conquer 
the  darkness  an'd  stench  of  this  small 
place,  where  over  two  hundred  human 
beings  are  herded,  with  no  facilities  for 
bathing  or  washing  their  clothes,  and 
with  the  fumes  of  opium  and  tobacco 
poisoning  the  heavily-laden  atmosphere. 
Those  who  have  not  previously  been  ad- 
dicted to  the  opium  and  tobacco  habit 
usually  take  to  one  or  both  to  deaden 
their  senses  to  the  vile  odor  which  sickens 
them,  or  to  bring  sweet  oblivion  to  their 
anxious  minds.  Gambling  is  the  only 
pastime,  and  the  sound  of  loud  and  angry 
voices  often  makes  pandemonium  of  the 
place.  Angry  execrations  of  the  country 
which  has  subjected  them  to  such  misery 
may  be  heard,  and  songs  cursing  Amer- 
ica are  occasionally  sung  with  great 
gusto.  There  are  no  proper  police  regu- 
lations. Kind  treatment  from  their  jail- 
ers is  the  exception  ;  open  contempt,  a 
rude  jostle  or  a  kick  are  more  frequently 
their  portion.  No  callers  are  allowed, 
no  papers,  letters  or  messages  can  greet 
them  from  the  outside  world.  Perhaps 
a  wife  has  come  to  join  her  husband  who 


is  a  merchant  in  San  Francisco ;  no  word 
from  him  can  reach  her.  A  father  and 
his  little  son  return  together  from  a  visit 
to  native  land.  The  father  is  allowed 
to  go  on  shore,  the  little  boy  is  thrust 
alone  into  the  detention  sheds  because 
there  is  some  doubt  about  his  right  to 
land.  There  have  been  instances  where 
men  have  been  confined  here  for  nearly 
a  year.  Detentions  for  four  or  five 
months  are  of  constant  occurrence  and 
often  end  in  deportation.  No  wonder 
that  one  morning  a  poor  suicide  was 
found  hanging  by  a  rope.  Sickness  is 
common,  death  is  not  infrequent.  It 
only  means  one  poor  heathen  less ;  the 
steamship  company  will  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  for  his  deportation.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  laws  regulating  the  minimum 
of  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  breathed  by 
one  person,  but  in  this  outlawed  spot, 
which  is  neither  America  nor  China,  no 
law  of  God  or  man  has  weight.  One 
shudders  to  think  what  would  happen  if 
this  tinder-like  structure  should  take  fire. 
Positively  the  only  means  of  exit  is  this 
one  narrow  stairway,  with  the  little 
locked  door  at  the  top.  Chinatown  in 
San  Francisco  is  a  heaven  compared  with 
this  place.  It  is  a  breeding  place  of 
disease  and  crime.  Here  is  America's 
first  school  for  those  who  come  to  her 
shores.  Let  her  not  complain  if  some  of 
the  lessons  learned  there  are  put  in  prac- 
tice later  in  Chinatowns. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  does  not  admit  newspaper  re- 
porters to  this  Black  Hole.  It  is  forced 
to  admit  accredited  agents  of  the  Chi- 
nese ])ureau  and  of  the  Chinese  Consul- 
ate ;  it  is  not  allowed  to  admit  others  un- 
less they  have  a  permit  from  the  Bureau. 
It  is  also  easy  to  imagine  why  these  per- 
mits are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Efforts 
are  often  made  to  have  immigrants 
landed  by  fraudulent  means.  If  the  an- 
swers to  certain  questions  can  be  smug- 
gled in  to  them,  lawyers  may  succeed  in 
getting  them  released.  Many  a  Chinese 
who  came  to  this  country  with  an  extra 
hundred  dollars  in  his  ix)cket.  but  with  no 
right  to  land,  according  to  the  exclusion 
laws,  has  left  the  wharf — from  the  land- 
ward side — with  a  smiling  face.  So  a 
double  cordon  guards  the  approach  to  the 
detention  sheds,  first  one  of  United 
States  officials,  after  passing  which  only 
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an  employee  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Com- 
pany can  unlock  the  prison  door. 

It  was  Thursday  morning  when  the 
two  students  were  committed  to  this 
prison,  and  not  until  Monday  did  the 
writer  succeed  in  getting  a  permit  to  see 
them.  She  was  then  accompanied  by  an 
interpreter,  such  being  the  rules  of  the 
Bureau.  The  interpreter  on  this  occa- 
sion was  most  courteous  and  sympathetic, 
showing  plainly  that  he  realized  the 
needlessness  of  his  services  either  as  in- 
terpreter or  spy.  A  glance  at  the  faces 
of  the  young  men  showed  that  the  appre- 
hensions of  their  friends  were  not  un- 
founded. Mr.  K'ung  especially  was  in  a 
critical  condition  physically,  and  a  few 
more  days  in  that  vitiated  atmosphere 
would  undoubtedly  sow  the  seeds  of  in- 
curable disease.  Unless  their  case  was 
decided  favorably  at  Washington  (and 
the  answer  from  Washington  had  not 
been  received  at  this  time),  there  was 
only  one  way  of  getting  them  out  of  this 
death-den  before  the  next  O.  and  O. 
steamer  sailed  for  China;  if  a  physician 
gave  a  certificate  that  longer  residence  in 
the  detention  sheds  would  probably  prove 
fatal,  they  might  be  released  on  bond. 
The  Consul-General  had  already  assured 
us  that  he  would  be  willing  to  give  bond 
for  any  amount  demanded.  No  time 
must  be  lost.  There  was  more  red  tape, 
getting  permission  for  a  physician  to 
visit  the  sheds,  accompanied  by  an  inter- 
preter from  the  Chinese  Bureau,  the  mak- 
ing out  of  the  certificate,  then  the  giving 
of  a  thousand  dollar  bond  for  each  stu- 
dent. It  was  already  dark  Wednesday 
night  when  Dr.  Gardner,  of  the  Chinese 
Bureau,  who  had  become  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  students,  took  the  necessary 
papers,  and  had  them  released  from  dur- 
ance vile. 

Minister  Wu  sent  the  defective  papers 
back  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  but  before  they 
reached  China  the  Viceroy  had  passed 
away.  Delay  was  inevitable,  and  certifi- 
cates were  finally  made  out  by  new  offi- 
cials, unfamiliar  with  the  case.  So  when 
late  in  February  the  papers  were  returned 
to  Minister  Wu,  they  still  failed  to  con- 
form to  American  requirements.  After 
half  a  year  of  waiting  in  San  Francisco 
the  students  must  still  possess  their  souls 
in  patience  for  at  least  three  months  lon- 
ger, until  new  papers  can  come  from 
China.     One  year  of  college  life  has  been 


lost,  and  time,  strength  and  money  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  preparation  for 
their  life  work  in  China. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  captivity 
of  the  students  the  beloved  President  of 
this  great  republic  died  at  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  whose  name  the  writer  could  not 
pronounce  when  the  young  men  asked  it. 
"  It  is  not  an  American  n~me,  then,"  was 
the  significant  comment  of  the  question- 
er. "  It  is  a  European  name."  I  answered, 
well  understanding  the  thought  which 
lurked  behind  the  simple  question.  That 
Wednesday  night  when  the  students  left 
the  wharf  in  the  darkness  they  had  heard 
a  pistol  shot,  and  a  man  had  fallen,  mor- 
tally wounded.  This  was  a  daily  occur- 
rence during  that  strike  of  draymen  and 
'longshoremen.  "  Were  these  strikers 
also  many  of  them  European  immi- 
grants ?  "  The  questioner  looked  thought- 
ful when  he  heard  the  answer,  then  said, 
politely :  "  From  the  little  I  have  seen  of 
your  honorable  country  it  seems  to  me 
that  immigrants  from  Europe  and  their 
descendants  are  making  more  trouble 
here  than  those  from  China." 

Mr.  Fei  and  Mr.  K'ung  soon  after  they 
were  released  on  bond  called  on  some 
other  Chinese  students  who  reached 
America  before  them.  These  young  men 
brought  papers  from  Shanghai  properly 
made  out,  and  tho  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  no  such  delay  and  hardship  as 
had  worn  on  body  and  spirit  of  the  later 
arrivals,  still  the  rude  treatment  which 
they  had  received  gave  these  students, 
many  of  whom  came  from  proud,  wealthy 
families,  a  most  unpleasant  introduction 
to  American  life. 

The  American  phrase,  "  An  Open 
Door  in  China,"  is  a  most  unhappy  one, 
and  we  sometimes  hear  it  on  Chinese  lips 
spoken  with  an  inflection  which  will  bring 
a  flush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  an  Amer- 
ican, if  his  intuitions  are  sensitive  to 
catch  the   full   meaning. 

America  has  weighty  reasons  just  now 
for  seeking  to  win  the  favor  of  Chinese, 
especially  of  the  merchants,  literati  and 
official  class.  Commerce  has  spread  wide 
wings,  and  far-visioned  prophets  speak 
of  the  day  when  the  Pacific  will  be  an 
American  lake.  But  there  is  not  a  per- 
son on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  sensi- 
tive to  personal  insult  than  an  educated, 
self-respecting  Chinese.  By  unjust,  dis- 
courteous treatment  of  the  comparatively 
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small  number  of  the  favored  classes  who 
come  to  our  shores,  America  will  gain  a 
name  which  will  handicap  her  in  the  com- 
mercial race,  which  will  begin  now  that 
China  is  opening  her  doors  to  Western 
enterprise  and  capital.  Thirty  merchants 
who  came  over  on  one  steamer  were  de- 
ported because  an  American  Consul  had 
failed  to  state  whether  they  were  tea, 
silk  or  rice  merchants,  tho  these  partic- 
ulars were  stated  fully  in  their  original 
Chinese  papers.  A  student  who  receives 
a  repulse  is  a  most  dangerous  foe,  for  of- 
ten he  wields  a  trenchant  pen,  and  an  ar- 
ticle which  he  sends  back  to  a  newspaper 
in  Shanghai,  Canton  or  Tientsin  may 
circulate  all  over  the  empire.  Take  the 
case  of  Mr.  Fei  and  Mr.  K'ung.  The 
young  official  through  whose  kind  offices 
the  passports  were  obtained  from  Li 
Hung  Chang  was  in  almost  daily  contact 
with  a  club  consisting  of  about  three 
hundred  of  the  most  progressive  men  in 
Peking;  literati  and  officials  represent- 
ing most  of  the  eighteen  provinces.  This 
official  friend  long  ago  received  word  of 
the  sad  experiences  of  these  students  in 
America.  A  few  words  from  him  to  the 
club  might  have  an  influence  far-reaching 
and  permanent  which  in  time  would  de- 
cide many  a  student  to  seek  in  some  other 
land  for  an  education. 

The  country  which  welcomes  China's 
student  class  to  her  shores  will  some  day 
win  rich  concessions  and  commercial 
privileges  in  the  empire.  For  the  young 
men  who  now  in  increasing  numbers  are 


flocking  to  foreign  lands  will  be  the  men 
of  influence  in  the  new  China  of  the 
twentieth  century.  An  Imperial  edict  is- 
sued last  September  commands  the  Vice- 
roys and  Governors  to  send  abroad 
"  young  men  of  scholastic  promise  and 
ability  to  study  any  branch  of  science  or 
art  best  suited  to  their  abilities  and  tastes, 
so  that  they  may  return  in  time  to  China 
and  place  the  fruits  of  their  knowledge 
at  the  service  of  the  empire." 

Russia  is  wise  in  her  generation.  She 
is  courting  this  student  class,  offering 
them  special  inducements  to  seek  her 
shores.  A  company  started  for  St.  Pe- 
tersburg not  long  ago.  Think  you  they 
will  spend  the  first  two  weeks  of  their  so- 
journ there  on  shipboard  or  in  dark, 
filthy  detention  sheds?  Far  from  it. 
Russian  officials  will  show  them  every 
courtesy,  and  twenty  years  hence  when 
Russia  wants  to  make  another  land-steal 
in  China  by  a  secret  treaty,  one  of  these 
students  may  be  in  a  position  to  help  her. 

Can  we  ask  any  special  privileges  for 
our  merchants  and  missionaries  in  China 
when  we  refuse  to  her  best  citizens  the 
common  rights  of  human  beings?  But 
independent  of  the  question  of  policy  or 
selfish  interest,  can  America  as  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  as  the  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed in  every  land,  as  the  country 
which  during  the  late  troubles  posed  be- 
fore the  world  as  the  friend  of  China,  af- 
ford to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who 
seek  her  shores? 

PcRTLAND,    OrhGON. 


God     Evil 

AN    INDIAN    MYTH 
By  John  Vance  Cheney 


T 


HE  while  God  Evil  lay  asleep, 
God  Good  made  mortal  man ; 

And  with  him  all  fair  things  of  earth, 
As  only  goodness   can. 


When  from  his  sleep  God  Evil  woke, 

He  spied  an  Indian's  head : 
"Ha,  something  new;  well,  I  declare! 

Who  made  you,  there?"  he  said. 

"  God  Good,"   the   Indian  answered  Evil, 

And  vanished  in  the  wood. 
God  Evil  rubbed  his  hands,  and  smiled, — 

"  I'll  try  it,  too,  God  Good." 


"  Meanwhile,     let's     have     some     trees     and 
flowers !  " 

And  in  he  stuck  the  seeds. 
Down  went  the  seeds,  and  up  there  came 

A  crop  of  stumps  and  weeds. 

"  At  making  things,"  God  Evil  sighed, 

"  Good  beats  me,  I'm  afraid ; 
There  is  but  one  way  left  for  me, — 

To  spoil  what  he  has  made." 

God  Evil  found  his  forte  at  last ; 

And  still  with  matchless  skill 
He  puts  it  in  the  hearts  of  men 

To  lie  and  steal  and  kill. 
Chicago,  III. 


Future    Aerial    Trial    Navigations 

By  M.   Alberto  Santos-Dumont 

LSenor  Santos-Dumont  has  just  arrived   in  this  country  to  continue  his  world-renowned  experiments  in  aerial 
Da  vigaiion.— Editor.] 


THERE  is  nothing  more  attractive  to 
most  people  than  a  flight  through 
the  air  by  an  air-ship  constructed 
by  human  ingenuity.  In  my  series  of 
trials  at  Paris  and  on  the  Mediterranean 
there  were  crowds  of  people  to  witness 
the  effort  to  solve  aerial  navigation,  but 
many  of  them  had  only  the  curiosity  of 
sightseers  with  little  idea  of  the  impor- 
tant mechanical  principles  that  were  be- 
ing tested.  Those  who  follow  the  history 
of  air-ships  and  their  evolution  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  scientist  must  al- 
ways find  in  such  experiments  something 
more  than  the  gratification  of  mere  curi- 
osity. The  amount  of  study  and  experi- 
ment put  in  aerial  navigation  problems 
makes  the  subject  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

1  am  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
within  my  life  time — possibly  within  ten 
years — I  expect  to  see  aerial  navigation 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  passengers 
carried  across  the  ocean,  between  Paris 
and  New  York,  by  air-ship.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  few  years  during  which  I 
have  been  working  alone  and  practically 
without  encouragement  have  sufficed  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing a  dirigible  air-ship,  gives  me 
the  greatest  hope  as  regards  what  will  be 
achieved  in  the  future.  For  a  while,  of 
course,  the  air-ship  will  be  useful  chiefly 
for  exhibition  purposes  and  for  war 
operations,  but  later  it  will  develop  com- 
mercial advantages.  These  advantages 
will  ]>e  realized  from  the  air-ship  long  be- 
fore the  flying  machine  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Such  a  flying  machine, 
which  is  very  different  from  an  air-ship, 
will  doubtless  be  invented  some  day,  but 
it  is  not  time  yet. 

On  such  an  air-ship  as  mine  the  Mar- 
coni system  of  wireless  telegraphy  can 
be  used  in  war,  and  this  would  greatly 
add  to  its  value  during  hostile  o])cra- 
tions.  T  have  not  tried  wireless  tcleg- 
rai)hy  from  the  air-ship  and  the  earth, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  succcsssful.  I  have  an  apparatus 
980 


ready  for  use  and  shall  probably  try  it 
in  this  country.  I  was  planning  to  try 
it  when  the  Monte  Carlo  trip  was  made, 
but  gave  up  the  project  for  a  time. 

All  trial  exhibitions  of  air-ships  are  of 
value  because  they  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  aerial  navigation.     The  finished 
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air-ship  must  represent  the  genius  of 
many,  just  as  every  other  perfect  device 
does,  and  all  those  who  participate  in 
such  exhibitions  contribute  their  share 
toward  its  improvement.  In  years  to 
come  the  machine  which  I  started  with 
will,  of  course,  be  valuable  merely  as  a 
relic  of  what  air-ships  once  were.  Air- 
ship improvement  is  slow  because  the 
machine  is  very  intricate,  and  it  must 
solve  problems  that  are  the  mcxst  difficult 
we  have  to  face ;  but  within  a  few  years 
the  perfected  air-ship  will  become  a 
reality,  and  people  will   step  into  them 
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and  speed  away  just  as  indifferently  as 
they  now  ride  in  automobiles.  It  must 
come  to  that,  and  people  will  cross  the 
ocean  in  them.  The  bicycle  and  auto- 
mobile were  developed  in  the  same  way. 
They  were  cumbersome,  unfinished 
thing's  a  few  years  ago,  but  by  degrees 
they  grew  into  the  perfect  machines  of 
to-day.  When  people  talked  about 
horseless  carriages  years  ago  the  idea 
was  supposed  to  be  extreme  enough  to 
cause  laughter. 

It  is  very  expensive  work  experiment- 
ing with  an  air-ship,  and  expositions 
have  to  make  it  worth  while  for  inventors 
to  spend  their  money  to  get  ready  for 


the  trial  races.  My  shed  alone  cost  at 
Monaco  $16,000,  and  the  cost  of 
building  and  operating  the  machine  is 
considerable.  I  believe  that  co-operation 
with  the  different  inventors  and  men  in- 
terested in  aerial  navigation  will  bring 
about  the  best  results,  and  my  desire  is 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  subject 
by  working  with  others.  Air-ship  races 
at  expositions  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  ways  of  stimulating  co-operation  and 
interest  in  improving  machines  of  to-day. 
It  will  not  be  many  years  before  air-ship 
races  at  expositions  may  prove  as  com- 
mon and  ordinary  as  automobile  races 
are  to-day. 

New  York  City. 


Private    Gifts    to    Education 

By   j.    H.    Kirkland 

Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University 


THE  stream  of  beneficence  toward 
educational  enterprises  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  danger  of  subsidence. 
The  large  contributions  of  1899  and  1900 
have  been  surpassed  by  the  record  of 
1 90 1,  during  which  year,  according  to 
Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia,  gifts  for 
philanthropic  enterprises  in  the  United 
States  exceeded  $107,000,000.  The 
largest  part  of  these  gifts  was,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  for  educational  purposes, 
and  the  two  most  notable  ones  were  the 
donation  of  ten  milion  dollars  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  for  Carnegie  Institution  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Stanford  estate  to  the  uni- 
versity that  bears  the  family  name.  The 
first  impression  of  such  a  record  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  sums  involved.  The 
day  of  small  beginnings  is  past.  Never 
again  may  it  be  reasonably  expected  that 
a  gift  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  and  a 
few  hundred  volumes  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  another  Harvard  in  this  country. 
Two  of  our  youngest  institutions,  Stan- 
ford and  the  University  of  Chicago,  are 
now  among  our  richest,  and  the  Carnegie 
Institution  starts  out  with  an  endowment 
larger  perhaps  than  was  ever  before  pro- 
vided for  an  educational  infant.  Within 
the  past  few  years  we  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  large  figures  and  have  learned 
to  think  of  large  sums.     A  gift  of  one 


million  dollars  was  an  incident  of  national 
importance  a  few  years  ago ;  now  an  item 
of  this  character  is  marked  by  no  flaring 
headlines  and  causes  no  unusual  excite- 
ment. But  it  will  be  unfortunate  if  the 
great  gifts  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  have  a  discouraging  effect  on 
those  whose  philanthropy  can  only  express 
itself  in  sums  of  much  smaller  amount. 
The  cause  of  education  needs  all  its 
friends,  and  only  a  few  can  imitate  the 
princely  generosity  of  our  largest  givers. 
It  is  most  creditable  to  us  as  a  nation 
that  our  men  of  wealth  are  moved  by 
such  noble  motives.  That  was  a  re- 
markable sentiment  uttered  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  disgrace  tt; 
die  rich  ;and  more  striking  still  is  his  ap- 
parent determination  to  put  his  theory 
into  practice.  These  gifts  concern  everv 
one,  for  they  are  to  be  invested  in  vital 
forces  that  make  for  culture  and  a  higher 
civilization.  Used,  as  they  generally  are, 
for  endowment,  they  become  a  part  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  capital,  enter 
into  the  fiber  of  national  life,  and  give 
promise  of  national  greatness  and  perma- 
nence. Under  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  play  of  individual  initiative 
is  far  greater  than  in  the  older  nations 
of  Europe.  Their  political  and  social 
life  is  more  highly  organized,  tradition  is 
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stronger,  ruts  are  deeper,  the  functions 
of  government  more  far-reaching,  and 
the  power  and  opportunity  of  the  private 
individual  less  marked.  Our  manner  of 
life  brings  opportunities  for  public  serv- 
ice home  to  every  citizen  and  on  those 
able  to  bear  them  it  puts  heavy  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities.  This  tends  to 
develop  a  high  character  of  citizenship. 
It  makes  the  individual  a  mighty  factor 
in  national  progress  and  transfers  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  much  of  the  gain  first 
sought  and  won  for  the  good  of  a  few. 

The  favorite  field  for  private  donations 
is  that  of  higher  education,  as  represented 
in  colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
schools.  The  experience  of  the  world  at- 
tests the  wisdom  and  helpfulness  of  such 
benefactions.  Nowhere  else  is  charity  so 
permanent  or  its  efifects  so  permeating  as 
here.  Without  this  aid  colleges  in  Amer- 
ica would  have  a  sad  story  to  tell.  The 
movement  toward  higher  education  by 
the  state  is  recent,  at  least  as  a  general 
vital  impulse.  The  institutions  that  have 
been  doing  the  college  work  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  past  century  are  largely. those 
which  have  received  the  benefit  of  private 
gifts,  and  from  this  source  the  best  of 
them  have  derived  their  opportunity  for 
successful  service.  The  educational 
wrecks  of  the  past  century  are  those  in- 
stitutions that,  founded  out  of  benevolent 
and  religious  impulses,  were  left  to  the 
cold  charity  of  the  public  and  were  not 
able  to  secure  friends  of  sufficient  finan- 
cial strength  to  give  them  permanent  life 
and  power.  In  their  early  history,  intelli- 
gence, zeal,  conservatism  may  have  been 
present,  but  in  the  absence  of  financial 
resources,  all  these  were  without  avail. 
If  we  may  forecast  the  future,  it  would 
seem  that  individual  benefactors  are  to 
play  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
our  American  educational  system.  The 
state  has  a  large  task  on  its  hands  in  the 
public  school  system.  The  problem  of  il- 
literacy is  not  yet  solved  in  any  section. 
High  schools  are  making  new  and  in- 
creasing claims  on  every  city.  Their 
courses  of  instruction  are  being  widened  ; 
larger  equipment  is  called  for;  new  in- 
terests demand  consideration.  This  will 
increase  attendance  and  call  for  more 
buildings  and  still  more  teachers.  We 
are  really  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  for  the  expansion  and  popu- 


larizing of  the  public  high  school.  State 
universities  will  continue  to  flourish,  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  kept  within 
certain  definite  limits  wherever  they  draw 
all  their  resources  from  public  taxation. 
They  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  public 
school  system,  show  constant  growth  in 
numbers,  reflect  popular  sentiment  in 
methods  and  subjects  of  instruction.  All 
this  will  tend  to  make  them  immense 
schools,  lacking  in  homogeneity,  with  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  the  highest  scholarly 
work.  This  is  by  no  means  intended  as 
a  criticism  or  disparagement  of  such 
work  or  such  institutions.  They  are  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in  public 
development  and  will  have  a  vital  rela- 
tion to  national  prosperity.  Small  de- 
nominational colleges  will  probably  show 
a  constantly  lessening  influence  and  occu- 
py a  more  restricted  sphere  as  the  years 
go  by.  They  will  continue  to  do  good 
work  for  general  culture,  but  limited  in 
scope,  hampered  by  narrowness  of  re- 
sources and  frequently  by  other  unfavor- 
able conditions.  Such  institutions  will 
find  it  hard  to  preserve  a  sound  scholar- 
ship or  to  supply  the  material  equipment 
without  which  successful  work  even  in  a 
limited  field  cannot  be  done.  Some  of 
them  will  find  friends  and  will  secure 
sufficient  endowment  to  make  existence 
permanent,  but  many  will  die  or  drag  out 
an  unprofitable  existence.  But  the  in- 
stitutions that  will  do  the  highest  work  in 
America,  advancing  our  scholarship,  en- 
couraging research,  making  possible  new 
contributions  to  science  and  letters,  and 
giving  us  in  these  respects  an  equal  rank 
with  the  older  nations  of  Europe,  will  de- 
pend largely  on  endowments  given  by 
private  individuals.  Such  institutions 
may  be  founded  by  the  state,  the  church, 
or  by  individuals,  but  in  their  history  and 
development  they  pass  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  beginnings  and  become  a  part  of 
the  larger  life  of  our  nation.  Conspicu- 
ous examples  of  this  development  may 
be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  University 
of  California  and  Leland  Stanford  in  the 
far  West,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago  in 
the  Central  States,  and  in  the  East,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  some  few 
others.  The  founding  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  is  in  keeping  with  the  same 
spirit  of  growth. 
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The  position  of  the  South  in  this  edu- 
cational work  is  peculiarly  trying.     Ex- 
treme poverty  for  the   past   fifty   years, 
from  which  the  Southern  people  are  just 
now  beginning  to  emerge,  has  made  all 
growth  of  higher  interests  slow  and  dif- 
ficult.    No  colleges  in  the  country  are 
quite  so  poor  or  struggling  quite  so  hard 
to  keep  alive  as  the  small  denominational 
colleges  of  the  South.     Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  far  better  for  some  of  these  to 
abandon  their  charters  and  give  up  all 
effort  to  attain  a  position  clearly  out  of 
their  reach.    Honest  and  thorough  acade- 
mies are  more  serviceable  and  more  cred- 
itable than  spurious  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.    The  State  institutions  are  better 
situated,  but  even  these  have  annual  in- 
comes wholly  inadequate  for  the  work 
they  are  trying  to  do.     If  the  funds  de- 
rived   from    the    National    Government 
were  taken  away,  some  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions in  the  South  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  their  work  even  of  a  general  lit- 
erary character.     State  appropriations  in 
all  cases  are  small,  in  some  instances  en- 
tirely   lacking.      Individual    benefactors 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  in  more  re- 
cent times  to  Vanderbilt  University,  Tu- 
lane  University,  University  of  the  South 
and  Trinity  College.     But  how  much  is 
yet  to  be  done !     The  annual  income  of 
Columbia   or   Harvard   is   equal   to   the 
whole  amount  of  productive  funds  held 
by  the  best  of  Southern  institutions.    And 
the  discrepancy  between  the  sections  is 
growing.      Where    millions    have     been 
given  to  Eastern  and   Western   institu- 
tions in  the  past  few  years,  Southern  uni- 
versities have  been  thankful  over  a  few- 
thousands.       And   yet   just  here   is  the 
field   where   philanthropy   is   at   present 
most  needed,  and  where  it  will  yield  the 
largest  returns  for  our  national  life.     It 
is  gratifying  to  see  that  our  educational 
problems  are  being  taken  hold  of  with- 
out prejudice  of  sect  or  section.    Recent 
movements    show    that   the    problem   of 
Southern  education  is  recognized  to  be  a 
national     problem.     The    deep    interest 
shown  in  this  matter  by  Northern  leaders 
is  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned,  and 
calls  for  gratitude  on  the  part  of  every 
Southerner.     The  South  will  gladly  re- 
ceive   all    help    in    counsel    or    in    gifts 


prompted  by  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
administered  in  friendly  co-operation 
with  our  own  efforts.  The  true  keynote 
was  happily  struck  by  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt when  he  said : 

"  If  Vanderbilt  University  shall,  through  its 
influence,  contribute  to  strengthening  the  ties 
which  should  exist  between  all  sections  of  our 
common  country,  I  shall  feel  that  it  has  ac- 
complished one  of  the  objects  that  led  me  to 
take  an  interest  in  it." 

These  words  have  been  properly 
carved  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  which 
citizens  of  Nashville  have  erected  in  his 
honor  on  the  university  campus.  The 
South  readily  admits  its  inability  at  pres- 
ent to  deal  with  the  great  question  of 
education  as  should  be  done.  Therefore, 
it  must  look,  as  other  sections  have  done, 
to  the  assistance  of  generous  benefactors. 
Such  aid  can  be  most  helpfully  bestowed 
where  it  will  inspire,  mold  sentiment  and 
furnish  examples  of  initiation.  The  dark 
shadow  of  Southern  illiteracy  cannot  be 
removed  by  private  initiative,  but  indi- 
vidual generosity  can,  through  estab- 
lished institutions,  remove  incompetence 
from  a  thousand  school  rooms,  create  an 
enlightened  sentiment  and  make  possible 
a  rift  in  that  cloud.  Booker  Washing- 
ton's work  at  Tuskegee  touches  but  a 
handful,  and  hardly  afifects  directly  the 
question  of  negro  education  and  develop- 
ment. But  it  is  a  work  that  has  within 
it  the  germ  of  power,  the  leaven  of 
growth,  and  it  is  destined  to  permeate 
every  State  and  every  section  of  the 
South.  Far  better  would  be  a  contribu- 
tion of  one  million  dollars  to  Tuskegee 
than  five  times  that  amount  of  money 
added  to  the  public  school  expenditures 
for  negroes  through  the  whole  South.  It 
would  be  unwise  for  individual  philan- 
thropy to  attempt  to  relieve  the  State  of 
the  obligations  of  elementary  education. 
National  aid,  definitely  established  for  a 
considerable  period,  might  accomplish 
something,  but  spasmodic  contributions 
from  individuals  would  do  little  service. 
Such  efforts  can  be  made  much  more  ef- 
fective in  other  directions,  in  establish- 
ing training  schools  for  teachers  of  high 
grade,  technical  schools  with  adequate 
equipment  for  the  best  work,  colleges 
with  funds  sufficient  to  make  possible 
sound  scholarship  and  respectable  work 
and  a  few  universities  to  be  the  rallying 
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point  of  the  liighest  eckicational  effort. 
In  this  way  influences  will  be  set  to  work 
molding  public  sentiment,  directing'  leg- 
islation, developing  character  and  dispell- 
ing ignorance.  In  a  word.  Southern  il- 
literacy is  but  a  part  of  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  enfeebled  educational  effort  and 


low  educational  ideals  in  the  South.  The 
corrective  must  be  applied  from  above  as 
well  as  from  below.  Hence  the  misfor- 
tune that  Southern  institutions  are  receiv- 
ing so  small  a  part  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions now  being  made  to  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Nashville.  Tenn. 


By    Fire    and    Flood 

By  Edward  Boltwood 


YOUNG  Bruce  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  notice  trifles  which  were 
none  of  his  particular  business, 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he 
stared  moodily  at  Tod-Crackenthorpe 
across  Judge  Farrell's  dinner  table,  that 
the  big  man's  pudgy  chin  was  not  a  nice 
one.  When  Tod-Crackenthorpe  looked 
at  Miss  Pearson,  sitting  beside  him,  his 
chin  had  a  mean  set  to  it. 

Perhaps  this  notion  of  Dick  Bruce's 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  nerves  that 
evening  were  quivering  like  telegraph 
wires  in  a  high  wind.  You  take  a  young 
man  in  love,  place  him  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  chattering  house  party  at  a 
New  England  country  place,  where  is 
also  the  girl  of  his  heart  to  whom  said 
heart  is  unrevealed,  impose  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  leaving  the  next  morning 
for  a  year's  job  in  Arizona,  setting  up 
smelters — and  then  see  where  his  nerves 
will  be.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  of  it. 
Tod-Crackenthorpe  was  favored  by  cir- 
cumstances and,  apparently,  by  Miss 
Pearson  herself. 

Bruce  had  accepted  Mrs.  Farrell's  in- 
vitation because,  having  visited  there 
often,  he  knew  that  the  Pearsons  had  a 
country  house  nearby,  and  because  he 
hoped  that  the  walking  and  driving  and 
riding  would  give  him  the  chance  to 
speak  to  Mildred.  But  the  valley  was 
half-flooded  with  the  spring  freshets  and 
out-of-doors  was  a  muddy  impossibility. 
The  house  party  was  weather  bound,  and 
Mrs.  1^'arrell,  in  despair,  had  sent  for 
Miss  Pearson  to  come  over  and  help  en- 
tertain her  disconsolate  prisoners. 

Dick  B)ruce,  therefore,  found  himself 
imdcr  the  same  roof  with  Mildred,  and 
yet  she  might  as  well  have  been  in  the 
next     county.       During    the     afternoon 


everybody  had  played  pool  and  Miss 
Pearson  had  supervised  charades ;  in  the 
evening  there  was  to  be  a  ping-pong 
tournament,  which  was  Dick's  last  straw, 
for  it  would  demand  constant  and  uni- 
versal attention  until  bed-time;  in  the 
morning  at  seven  he  was  to  take  the 
west  bound  express  and  Miss  Pearson 
knew  it  and  seemed  indifferent.  Any- 
body who  has  wished  for  an  important 
tctc-a-tctc  imder  such  hopeless  conditions 
will  appreciate  Dick's  desperate  humor 
as  the  ladies  retired  into  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner. 

Hardly  had  the  gentlemen  sugared 
their  coffee  when  something  popped 
across  the  hall,  like  a  muffled  and  minia- 
ture torpedo. 

"  Of  all  the  vexatious  things,  Mil- 
dred '  "  cried  Mrs.  Farrell,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  portieres.  "  Bobby  Austin 
just  now  went  into  the  billiard  room  and 
found  oiie  of  the  ping-pong  bats  with 
the  horrid  parchment  head  of  it  split  in 
two." 

"  Why,  both  the  bats  were  all  right  a 
moment  ago,"  said  Miss  Pearson.  "  I 
was  in  th'ere  playing  with  Ambrose." 

Ambrose  Farrell,  aged  six,  was  al- 
lowed to  stay  down  stairs  for  dessert  on 
Saturday  nights. 

"  Well,  it's  ruined  now,  and,  my  dear, 
what  shall  we  do?  "  continued  the  host- 
ess. "  We  can't  give  up  the  tournament. 
It's  our  one  resource." 

r)ruce  i)ricked  up  his  ears. 

"  Haven't  you  got  a  child's  battledore 
in  the  nursery?"  suggested  Mr.  Austin, 
a  long-necked  youth  who  left  the  table 
because  he  couldn't  use  tobacco.  "  A 
battledore  is  the  same  thing,  you  know. 
Got  one,  Ambrose?  " 

"  No,  we  ain't,"  replied  the  infant. 
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"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Mildred,  raising 
her  voice  a  little,  as  Dick  thought.  "  We 
have  a  ping-pong  bat  at  our  house.  I'll 
run  over  and  bring  it." 

"  Telephone  to  old  Father  Michael, 
your  butler,"  advised  Emily  Austin. 
■'  He'll  fetch  it." 

"  No  one  could  find  it  but  myself," 
insisted  Mildred,  "  and,  besides,  our  tele- 
phone's out  of  order  and  useless.  Really, 
1  shan't  be  long.  The  moon  is  out  and 
the  rain's  stopped,  and  it's  only  a  step 
across  the  foot  bridge.  Lend  me  your 
Scotch  cloak,  Mrs.  Farrell,  and  I'm  off." 
By  this  time  Bruce  was  on  the 
threshold  of  the  dining-room  door,  stern- 
ly disregarding  Judge  Farrell's  favorite 
story  of  the  occasion  when  Gladstone 
spoke  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Dick's  heart  was  fluttering  like  mad.  If 
he  could  go  out  into  the  night  with  Mil- 
dred— and  just  then  he  heard  Bobby 
Austin's  sickening  drawl : 

"  May  I  escort  you.  Miss  Pearson  ?  " 
"  No,  no,  no,"  was  the  girl's  hesitating 
reply  from  the  folds  of  a  great  plaid 
cloak.  "  Nobody  shall  escort  me — posi- 
tively nobody.  I  insist  on  going  alone. 
Good  by." 

She  flung  back  her  head  and  looked 
around  the  edge  of  the  hood.  Dick 
caught  the  glance  she  threw  in  his  direc- 
tion. Was  there  the  faintest  signal  of 
reproach  in  it — or  what?  He  turned, 
plumped  into  Tod-Crackenthorpe  at  his 
elbow,  and  then  joined  Ambrose,  sitting 
solitary  in  front  of  the  open  fire  in  the 
empty  billiard  room. 

"  You  do  it,"  demanded  the  boy,  offer- 
ing to  Dick  the  uninjured  ping-pong  bat. 
"  Do  what,  my  son?  " 
"  Make  pop,  like  Miss  Mildred,"  Am- 
brose explained.    "  Hold  close  to  fire  and 
make  pop." 

"  Oh,"  said  Bruce,  "  that's  what  burst 
the  other  one,  eh?  Did  Miss  Mildred 
do  that?  " 

"  Yep.  I  won't  tell  anybody  else  on 
her." 

Dick  became  speculative.  If  Miss 
Pearson  had  spoiled  the  bat  on  purpose, 
what  might  that  purpose  be?  Clearly,  to 
escape  into  the  moonlight ;  but  for  whose 
benefit — his  own  or  Tod-Cracken- 
thorpe's  ? 

Bruce  could  not  easily  picture  Mildred 
as  the  contriver  of  such  a  craftv  set  of 


white  lies  as  this  scheme  appeared  to  be. 
For  example,  she  had  said  the  Pearson 
telephone  was  laid  up  for  repairs.  Dick 
slipped  into  the  telephone  closet  adjoin- 
ing Judge  Farrell's  billiard  room  and 
pulled  the  door  tight  behind  him. 

He  summoned  "  central."  No,  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  instru- 
ment at  1 1 5-6;  would  he  like  to  be  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Pearson's  house?  He 
ivonld  like  to  speak  with  them  there, 
please.  Well,  go  ahead,  and  go  ahead 
he  did. 

His  call  was  answered  by  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, Michael,  the  butler. 

"  Alichael,  this  is  Mr.  Bruce.  Is  Miss 
Mildred  there?" 

"  No,  sir.  She  is  dining  at  Judge  Far- 
rell's, sir." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  am  at  Judge  Far- 
rell's. Miss  Mildred  started  home  fifteen 
minutes  ago,  across  the  foot  bridge." 

"  The  foot  bridge?  "  Here  the  'phone 
buzzed  wildly  for  a  second.  "  My  Lord, 
sir — excuse  me,  Mr.  Bruce,  but  the  foot 
bridge  is  down.  The  gardener  has  just 
come  in  with  news  the  creek's  rose,  sir, 
that  high  and  sudden — it's  a  reg'lar 
flood,  sir.  Begging  your  pardon,  I'll 
send  all  the  men  out  at  once.     I  hope's 

how   Miss   Mildred " 

Dick  slammed  the  receiver  to  its  hook 
and  sprang  out  of  the  closet.  Tod- 
Crackenthorpe  stood  alone  on  the  hearth 
rug  in  the  deserted  apartment.  A  quick 
determination  pounced  on  Dick,  a  deter- 
mination born  of  whim,  justice,  adven- 
ture— ^what  you  will.  Americans,  be  it 
remembered,  have  an  instinctive  love  of 
a  gambler's  appeal  to  luck  on  the  long 
chance. 

''  Look  here,  Tod-Crackenthorpe,"  said 
Bruce  rapidly.  "  Miss  Pearson  meant 
that  either  you  or  I  should  escort  her  to- 
night. We  were  both  too  slow  and  she 
went  alone.  I've  just  found  out  that  she 
may  be  in  danger — or  worse — from  the 
freshet.  There's  no  use  of  scaring  the 
women  here.  Let  us  Ijoth  go  out  and 
find  her." 

"  Right,"     said     his     rival,     blinking. 

"  But  why " 

"  We  couldn't  either  of  us  decently 
follow  her  alone,"  resumed  Dick  with  a 
scowl.  "  Get  out  of  this  window  to  the 
piazza.  No  one  is  watching.  Over  the 
railing  to  the  lawn.    There  we  are." 
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"  I  say,  old  chap,  this  is  square  of  you 
—rather." 

"  Oh,  cut  that !  Good  thing  the  moon 
is  out." 

"  What's  the  noise?  " 

"  It's  the  devilish  creek,"  snarled 
Bruce,  breaking  into  a  run. 

The  water  course  which  separates  the 
Farrell  place  from  the  Pearson's  lies  in 
a  little  ravine  about  a  quarter  mile  or 
so  from  the  Judge's  house.  Ordinarily 
it  is  a  placid  and  peaceful  stream  and 
it  is  spanned  for  foot  passengers  by  an 
ornamentally  rustic  bridge. 

The  two  men  speeded  over  the  soggy 
turf;  Tod-Crackenthorpe  ran  heavily 
and  puffed  after  the  first  hundred  yards, 
and  Bruce  was  well  in  the  lead  when  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  declivity.  There 
the  brown,  swollen  creek  gave  him  an 
angry  greeting. 

"  There  isn't  any  bridge,"  panted  Tod- 
Crackenthorpe. 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  said  Dick,  peering 
over;  "or  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  just  on 
the  surface,"  and  they  both  floundered 
down  the  slope  to  the  edge  of  the  torrent. 

The  light  was  dimmer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  but  they  could  see  that  the 
hand  rails  had  been  swept  away  and  that 
one  stringpiece  only  of  the  bridge  re- 
mained, on  which  an  occasional  strip  of 
flooring  swung  to  and  fro  as  the  water 
beat  upon  it.  The  string  piece  was  mere- 
ly a  flimsy  log,  and  the  end  nearest  them 
had  already  broken  loose  from  its  moor- 
ings and  was  slowly  slipping  in  the  mud 
of  the  bank.  Dick  braced  it  with  his  foot 
and  turned  to  Tod-Crackenthorpe. 

"  Now  then !  "  said  Dick. 

"What  next?  That  stick  won't  hold 
a  man." 

"  It  would  hold  a  girl." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  by  George, 
Miss  Pearson  would  never " 

"  You  don't  know  her  as  well  as  I  do," 
observed  Dick  with  grim  satisfaction. 
"  If  Miss  Pearson  followed  the  path  as 
far  as  here,  she  wouldn't  stop.  She'd 
dance  over  that  like  a  bird." 

"  Good  God!"  sputtered  Tod-Cracken- 
thorpe and  pointed  with  a  shaking  finger. 

A  moon-beam  had  struggled  into  the 
darkness  of  the  gorge;  it  showed  on  the 
opposite  bank  a  something  covered  by  a 
Scotch  plaid  cloak,  lying  close  to  the 
water  underneath  an  elder  bush.     Then 


a  cloud  shifted  in  the  sky,  the  moon- 
beam perished,  and  the  two  men  were 
left  gasping  at  one  another  in  the  gloom. 

"Mildred,  are  you  all  safe?"  yelled 
Dick.  There  was  no  answer.  Bruce 
stepped  on  the  stringpiece. 

"Hold  hard!"  cried  Tod-Cracken- 
thorpe, grabbing  Dick's  wrist.  "  This  is 
my  business.  I'm  going  across.  The 
two  of  us  can't  do  it.  The  log  will  slip ; 
you  must  stay  here  to  hold  it.  Let  me 
pass.  Man  alive,  every  second  counts, 
and  this  is  my  business,  I  tell  you." 

He  moistened  his  lips  nervously,  kept 
a  fearful  eye  on  the  growling  water,  and 
attempted  to  shove  Bruce  out  of  the  way. 
But  Dick  looked  at  him  squarely  and 
didn't  budge. 

"  That's  so,"  said  the  young  engineer. 
"  There's  no  chance  that  both  of  us  can 
get  over  on  the  other  side.  Why 
shouldn't  I  have  that  pleasure?  Haven't 
I  as  much  right  to  earn  her  gratitude 
as  you  have?  Why  is  she  your  business 
rather  than  mine,  Tod-Crackenthorpe?" 

"  Because — because  she  is  to  be  my 
wife,  if  you  must  know." 

"  Is  that  the  truth?" 

"  Tlie  truth  ?    How  dare  you " 

Dick  held  up  his  hand,  and  his  face 
was  white  in  the  darkness. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  humbly, 
and,  stooping  over,  he  gripped  the  end 
of  the  log  tightly  between  his  knees  and 
arms.    "  Go  on,  and  hurry,"  he  groaned. 

Mr.  Tod-Crackenthorpe  did  not  pre- 
sent a  figure  of  gallantry,  with  his  legs 
ludicrously  bent  and  elbows  balanced 
like  a  tight-rope  walker,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  he  had  no  confidence  in  his 
footing  nor  liking  for  his  task.  When 
a  voice  rang  out,  sudden  and  loud,  from 
the  bank  which  he  had  left,  Tod-Cracken- 
thorpe toppled  wildly  and  covered  the  re- 
maining distance  in  one  staggering  rush. 
Dick  straightened  up. 

"  Where  are  you,  Dick  ?  I  heard  you 
talking,"  called  the  voice,  and  it  was 
Mildred's.  She  stumbled  toward  him 
among  the  trees. 

"  Here  we  are  at  the  foot  bridge,"  re- 
sponded Dick,  cheerfully.  "  How  did 
you  recross  this  Niagara?" 

"  Oh,  I  came  back  by  the  carriage 
road,  further  up  the  creek,"  said  Miss 
Pearson.  "  One  crossing  over  that  log 
was  enough  for  me.     I've  got  the  ping- 
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pong  bat.  Isn't  it  exciting?  I  tripped 
twice  on  the  cloak  and  it  made  me  so 
mad  that  I  left  the  thing  on  the  ground. 
Who's  that  over  there  ?  " 

"  That's  Tod-Crackenthorpe,"  said 
Bruce.  "  He  went  after  your  cloak,  and 
I  don't  believe  he  can  get  back  this  way, 
because  the  timber  seems  to  be  going 
overboard.  "  You'll  have  to  return  by 
the  stone  bridge,  Tod-Crackenthorpe," 
he  shouted.  "  That  last  contortion  of 
yours  was  too  much  for  this  rigging. 
It's  awash." 

Well,  I  am  not  saying  that  Dick  did 
not  covertly  push  the  log  with  his  foot ; 
a  great  deal  may  be  forgiven  him.  At  all 
events,  the  long  stick  pitched  into  the 
flood. 

"  And  thank  you  so  much  for  bring- 
ing the  plaid,"  cried  Mildred.  "  I  meant 
to  send  Michael  for  it.  It  was  really 
good  of  him  to  take  the  trouble,"  she 
added,  as  Dick  followed  her  up  the  slope. 
"  I  suppose  Mr.  Richard  Bruce  was 
afraid  of  getting  wet.  How  did  you  hap- 
pen to  start  on  this  expedition  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Mildred,"  said  he,  try- 
ing to  swallow  a  queer  tremor  in  his 
throat.  "  We  thought  that  you  were — 
you  had  fainted  on  the  other  bank.  We 
agreed  that  I  should  help  him  cross  be- 
cause he — Mildred,  I  wouldn't  tell  you 
this  unless  all  our  lives  we'd  been  the 
two  best  friends  in  the  world.  I  wouldn't 
speak  of  it  to  you  unless  I  was  saying 
good-by  for  a  long  time.  He  said  that 
you  were  to  be  his  wife." 

"  Dick !  It's  not  true !  How  could 
he?    It's " 

"  Never  mind  now !  "  cried  Dick,  de- 
lightedly. They  had  reached  the  open 
lawn,  judge  Farrell's  windows  glowed 
hospitably  in  the  distance ;  the  moon  was 
shrouded  in  a  gray  wrack  of  whirling 
clouds.  Bruce  grasped  the  girl  by  both 
her  strong  young  shoulders. 

"  Dear,  dear  heart !  "  he  began. 

But  surely  there  are  some  questions 
and  answers  which  it  is  well  to  take  for 


granted ;  besides,  in  this  case,  neither  of 
these  two  people  can  remember  the  words 
which  were  spoken  that  spring  evening 
under  the  clouds.  The  ping-pong  bat 
fell  several  times  on  the  wet  grass  and 
became  disreputable.  Dick  and  Mildred 
collided  with  the  piazza  steps  without 
quite  realizing  where  they  were. 

"  I  can  never  let  you  see  me  in  the 
light — and  before  all  those  people,"  whis- 
pered Mildred.  "  Oh,  that  tournament ! 
How  can  we  stop  it?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  commanded 
Bruce,  already  with  the  masterful  air  of 
her  liege  lord. 

Tod-Crackenthorpe  overtook  them  in 
the  vestibule.  Dick  called  him  aside, 
while  the  house  party  gave  Mildred  the 
burlesque  welcome  home  of  an  African 
explorer. 

"  Listen,  Tod-Crackenthorpe,"  said 
Dick.  "  Miss  Pearson  wants  this  bat 
put  in  condition.  See  how  loose  the 
parchment  is !  Take  it  into  the  billiard 
room  and  hold  it  in  front  of  the  fire." 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  agreed.  "  I  say,  Bruce, 
you  needn't  repeat  what  I  said  about 
Miss  Pearson  and  me,  you  know." 

"  My  lips  are  sealed  from  this  mo- 
ment," Dick  assured  him  solemnly. 

Dick  was  scraping  the  mud  from  his 
clothes  in  Judge  Farrell's  smoking  room 
when  the  tiny  report  of  an  explosion,  fol- 
lowed by  a  mild  shriek  of  dismay  from 
Mrs.  Farrell,  informed  him  that  disaster 
had  fallen  on  the  ping-pong  bat. 

"  That  thick-headed  chap  has  spoiled 
the  tournament  again,"  announced  Bob- 
by Austin,  poking  his  head  in  at  the 
door. 

"  The  fat  villain ! "  said  Richard 
Bruce,  complacently. 

So  Mrs.  Farrell  and  Emily  Austin  and 
Bobby  were  compelled  to  entertain  the 
company  with  an  impromptu  concert 
from  the  last  comic  opera,  and  Dick  and 
Mildred  sat  on  a  divan  in  a  dusky  cor- 
ner, and  the  evening  passed  very  pleas- 
antly indeed. 

New  York  City. 


Cuban    Schools    on    the    March 

By  Warren  A.  Candler,  D.D. 
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ON  a  recent  visit  to  Cuba  I  witnessed 
in  Santa  Clara  the  long  line  of 
school  children  as  they  marched 
forth  with  flags  and  music  to  join  in  the 
celebration  of  February  24 — Cuba's 
"  Fourth  of  July."  I  was  much  impressed 
by  their  numbers.  It  is  evident  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Cuban  children  of  school  age 
are  attending  either  the  public  or  private 
schools  of  the  island.  Never  before  were 
so  many  learning  the  primary  branches 
of  human  knowledge  at  least.  All  this 
means  enlightenment  as  never  before.  A 
new  generation  of  Cubans  is  growing  up 
with  knowledge  of  something  else  be- 
sides insurrections  as  remedies  for  na- 
tional evils. 

During  and  by  the  military  occupation 
of  Cuba  three  notable  benefits  have  come 
to  the  island  which  greatly  honor  the 
Government  of  the  United  States — viz., 
order  without  brigandage,  improved 
sanitation  of  the  most  excellent  charac- 
ter, and  a  system  of  common  schools. 
The  greatest  of  these  benefits  is  the  com- 
mon school.  Its  influence  will  be  more 
enduring  and  far-reaching  than  all  the 
rest. 

The  system  is  yet  imperfect.  It  may 
be  frankly  admitted  that  it  has  conspicu- 
ous defects,  but  it  is  a  system,  and  that 
bare  fact  means  much.  It  will  not  be 
abandoned.  It  will  be  improved  as  the 
years  come  and  go. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe  the  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  of  the  children.  Clean- 
liness is  neither  culture  nor  godliness, 
but  pious  intelligence  is  generally  clean. 

The  girls  in  the  procession  far  out- 
numbered the  boys,  especialy  the  larger 
girls.  The  boys  were  both  fewer  and 
smaller.  From  this  I  infer  that  many 
boys  are  at  work  who  ought  to  be  at 
school.  There  are  few  openings  for  girls 
and  women  to  find  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  Cuba. 

The  color  line  seems  to  be  ignored  in 
the  public  schools.  This,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  ignored  by  all  the 
people.  Alongside  the  public  schools  are 
manv  private  schools  overflowing  with 
pupils  who  pay  tuition  fees  in  order  to 
escape  this  very  thing.  One  such  school 
within  my  knowledge  has  an  income  of 


above  $200  a  month.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  is  not  due  to  the  color  line  alone. 
The  teachers  in  private  schools  are  gen- 
erally superior  to  the  public  school  teach- 
ers, and  this  fact  has  its  influence,  and 
a  great  influence,  of  course.  But  the 
color-line  question  entered  into  the  mat- 
ter very  influentially  in  the  establishment 
of  these  private  schools  and  it  continues 
to  afifect  the  educational  work  of  the 
island. 

After  every  just  subtraction  is  made 
from  the  face  value  of  the  common 
schools  on  account  of  unquestionable  de- 
fects, it  remains  that  they  are  of  in- 
estimable worth  to  the  Cuban  people.  To 
close  them  or  to  hinder  them  in  any  de- 
gree wovfld  be  a  calamity.  But  how  can 
they  go  forward  after  the  independent 
government  is  set  up  unless  Cuba's  fiscal 
conditions  are  improved  ?  At  present  the 
schools  cost  above  $2,000,000  annually. 
Can  1,600,000  people,  most  of  whom  are 
poor,  tax  themselves  $2,000,000  annually 
to  support  the  educational  branch  of  their 
government  alone?  Does  every  Ameri- 
can commonwealth  so  sustain  its  public 
schools  ? 

Underlying  all  educational  and  moral 
issues  in  Cuba  is  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  policy  that  tends  to  confirm 
and  increase  the  difficulties  arising  from 
their  poverty  is  a  crime  against  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  a  sin  against  enlightenment 
to  deny  Cuba  the  tarifif  concessions 
asked.  It  seems  that  there  are  people 
who  so  fondle  "  infant  industries  "  that 
they  would  nourish  their  babies  on  the 
very  life-blood  of  an  infant  republic. 

The  honor  of  our  Government  is 
dimmed  by  such  a  policy.  The  heroism 
of  the  men  who^  fought  and  died  at  San 
Juan  and  El  Caney  is  intercepted  and 
defeated  of  its  ultimate  purpose  by  such 
mercenary  selfishness. 

In  one  view  of  the  case  it  becomes 
ridiculous.  The  island  of  Cuba  is  no 
larger  than  an  area  of  about  45,000 
square  miles.  Most  of  the  land  is  not 
under  cultivation.  Sugar  growing  is 
mainly  confined  to  three  provinces.  Is 
it  not  laughable  to  see  the  Congress  of 
tlic  United  States  fall  into  convulsions 
at  the  specter  of  competition  from  such 
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a  quarter?  In  the  name  of  decency,  if 
we  must  succumb  to  temptation  and 
throw  away  our  honor,  let  us  wait  for 
a  larger  bribe.  If  a  man  or  a  nation  will> 
heedless    of    all     conscience,    be    com- 


something  more  than  a  small  mess  of 
pottage.  We  ought  not  to  fall  into  the 
cheap  infamy  of  the  class  of  Esau  and 
Judas.  If  we  must  do  wrong,  let  us  not 
be  mean. 


promised,  let  the  reward  of  iniquity  be       Atlanta,  Ga. 


Baggage    Inspection    Reform 

By    Elizabeth   C.    Hobson 

[Mrs.  Hobson,  the  secretary  of  the  Baggage  Inspection  Reform  Committee,  is  a  sister-in-law  of  Hon.  Levi  P. 
Morton,  ex-Governor  of  New  York  and  ex-Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  She  is  not  only  a  prominent 
society  woman  of  Washington,  but  is  noted  for  her  charitable  and  philanthropic  work.  In  taking  up  the  question  of 
''Baggage  Inspection  Reform  "  she  feels  that  she  is  championing  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  all  over  the  United 
States. — Editor.] 

But  the  press  has,  unfortunately,  given 
the  impression  that  the  petition  presented 
to  the  President  was  initiated  by  and  for 
the  benefit  of  "  rich  society  ladies."  This 
is  a  mistake. 

The  women  who  framed  the  petition 
were  inspired  by  the  treatment  they  wit- 
nessed on  the  piers  toward  passengers 
with  one  trunk  quite  as  much  as  by  any 
inconvenience  to  themselves.  They  saw 
women  who  had  possibly  saved  a  small 
sum  for  a  European  trip,  and  were  re- 
turning with  a  few  articles  of  dress  and 
some  trifling  mementos,  obliged  to  ex- 
pose all  their  possessions  and  to  pay  duty 
on  them.  Clergymen,  whose  parishion- 
ers had  probably  raised  a  modest  sum  to 
give  them  and  their  wives  a  pleasure 
trip,  were  subjected  to  the  same  inquisi- 
torial treatment.  It  is  for  these  that  the 
committee  pleads,  even  more  than  for  the 
"  rich  society  ladies  " — tho  the  latter  are 
entitled  to  courteous  treatment  also,  un- 
less wealth  is  regarded  as  a  stigma  by 
United  States  officials. 

Among  the  protests  set  forth  in  the 
petition  are  the  following: 


1HAVE  made  many  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic  and  have  never  had  any 
reason  to  complain  of  any  annoy- 
ance at  the  Custom  House,  except  the 
drafts  and  the  long  waits,  vmtil  last  au- 
tumn. Then,  having  declared  as  du- 
tiable a  small  box  of  china  valued  at 
twelve  English  shillings — the  gift  of  a 
friend — in  the  bottom  of  one  trunk,  and 
of  two  new  and  extremely  simple  gowns 
in  the  top  of  the  other,  I  supposed  that 
my  luggage  would  be  passed.  When  I 
found  that  all  my  possessions  were 
being  searched  and  examined  I  expostu- 
lated.    The  extraordinary  answer  was : 

"  As  you  have  declared  them  we  must 
examine  them." 

And  I  waited  from  i  to  4  p.m.  to  have 
it  done. 

While  I  waited  I  watched  my  fellow 
passengers.  My  own  annoyance  was 
light  compared  to  theirs.  One  poor 
clergyman  near  me  was  obliged  to  reply 
to  a  perfect  fusillade  of  questions  as  to 
the  value  of  every  pen,  inkstand,  port- 
folio and  photograph  which  he  had 
brought  from  abroad  for  himself  and  his 
family  and  on  which  duty  was  charged. 

Talking  the  matter  over  with  some 
friends  in  Washington,  who,  like  myself, 
had  sufl'ered  upon  landing  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  trials  of  others,  we  formed  a 
committee  of  "  Baggage  Inspection  Re- 
form," of  which  I  was  appointed  secre- 
tary. We  forwarded  a  petition  to  the 
President,  which  was  signed  by  twelve 
hundred  women  representing  every  large 
city  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  and 
in  the  South.  Thus  was  begun  the  cru- 
sade which  has  received  the  attention  of 
every  newspaper  in  the  country. 


"  That  the  sworn  statement  of  the  passenger 
is  disbelieved  and  disregarded.  That  duty 
is  imposed  upon  old  clothing  at  the  caprice 
of  the  apprai.ser.  That  trunks  are  emptied 
on  the  wharf.  That  impertinent  questions  are 
asked  and  remarks  made  which  are  humiliat- 
ing and  intolerable.  And  that  the  law  which 
allows  only  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  new 
personal  effects  to  enter  free  of  duty  is  unique 
of  its  kind  in  the  world." 

The  President  read  the  petition  with 
his  usual  attentive  readiness  and  sent  it 
to  Secretary  Shaw,  to  whose  province 
the  matter  belongs,  with  the  request  that 
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he  would  give  it  his  special  attention. 
The  Secretary  received  the  committee  at 
once.  We  were  accompanied  by  our 
counsel,  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson.  Each  of 
us  described  some  disagreeable  personal 
experience  of  our  own.  One  woman, 
for  instance,  had  paid  duties  amounting 
to  between  one  and  two  hundred  dollars 
on  articles  of  apparel  which  she  had 
worn  more  or  less  for  two  years.  We 
assured  the  Secretary  we  recognized  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  change  the  law, 
but  we  urged  him  to  order  less  offensive 
administration  of  it.  And  we  especially 
objected  to  being  put  under  oath  and 
then  disbelieved.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  every  phase,  from  the  side  of 
the  dishonest  smuggler  to  that  of  the 
honest  traveler  who  perjures  himself  in 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  details  of  the  law. 
The  Secretary  said  he  would  look  into 
the  matter  and  try  to  remedy  abuses. 

As  the  result  of  our  interview  he  is- 
sued a  circular  addressed  to  each  woman 
who  had  signed  the  petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, asking  her  to  make  certain  specific 
statements  in  answer  to  certain  ques- 
tions. There  were  fourteen  questions  in 
all  to  be  replied  to.  These  relate  to  the 
recollection  of  travelers  as  to  what  hap- 
pened on  different  voyages  during  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years. 

How  is  it  possible  for  anybody  to  make 
an  affidavit  in  respect  to  his  or  her  pur- 
chases abroad  during  a  term  of  three 
years?  The  majority  of  the  women  to 
whom  the  circular  was  addressed  did  not 


reply.  In  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadel- 
phia they  formed  committees  and  an- 
swered through  counsel.  Three  hundred 
women  replied  directly.  These  answers 
were  tabulated  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  another  circular  was  issued 
which  gave  the  impression  that  the  sign- 
ers of  the  petition  had  no  case.  If  the 
Secretary  had  published  the  answers  sent 
him  by  the  different  committees  the  testi- 
mony would  have  been  directly  to  the 
contrary. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  regulations 
fall  heavily  only  on  the  rich,  who  can 
afford  to  pay  and  who  ought  to  be  made 
to  pay.  But  how  about  the  school  teach- 
ers, artists,  and  women  wage-earners 
generally,  to  whom  Europe  is  a  Mecca; 
who  save  their  small  earnings  for  years 
in  order  that  they  may  travel  in  foreign 
lands,  and  who  find  their  home-coming 
turned  into  a  torture  of  dread  and  often 
of  unlooked-for  debt — how  about  them? 

The  truth  is  the  law  is  offensive  and 
unjust,  and  is  offensively  and  unjustly 
administered,  and  everybody  knows  it. 
General  Grant  once  said :  "  The  best  way 
to  repeal  a  bad  law  is  to  enforce  it."  Let 
this  law  be  enforced  then  in  all  its  in- 
justice and  ugliness  until  every  Ameri- 
can woman  in  the  land  rises  up  against 
it;  until  husbands,  fathers,  sons  and 
brothers  spring  to  the  rescue.  Then  we 
shall  see  that  which  has  so  often  been 
seen  in  the  country  before — the  power  of 
public  opinion  to  effect  a  repeal  of  what 
has  become  intolerable. 

\\  ASIIIN     IJN      DC 


To    De  Wet 

By   C.    E.    S.    Wood 

1~*  HOU  hard  pressed  son  of  blood  and  aching  toil, 
Keeping  thy  rocks  as  she  bear  keeps  her  den. 
And  staining  still  the  unforgiving  soil 
With  red  drops  jetting  from  the  hearts  of  men: 
Long  life  to  thee,  Dc  Wet.      God  keep  and  save 
Thee  for  the  godly  work  thou  hast  in  hand — 
To  teach  the  huckst'ring  world  what  price  the  brave 

Still  wring  from  rol:)bers  of  the  Motherland ; 
Teaching  how  sweet  among  the  skyey  rocks 
It  is  to  draw  a  freeman's  fearless  breath. 
Better  the  life  of  the  too  harried  fox 

Than  slavery  so  bitterer  than  death. 
True  soul !   Teach  men  how  good  it  is  to  die. 
If  but  the  face  can  look  to  Freedom's  sky. 
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The  Gospel  of  Wealth  Again 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  written  a  new  chap- 
ter in  his  Gospel  of  Wealth,  and  it  need 
not  be  said  that  the  book  *  has  all  the 
value  of  work  done  by  a  specialist.  The 
very  titles  chosen  by  Mr.  Carnegie  for 
his  books  are  a  persuasion  to  regard  the 
ethical  and  social  side  of  his  writing  as 
more  important  than  his  merely  technical 
discussion  of  economical  questions,  and 
any  serious  consideration  of  these  col- 
lected essays  and  addresses  will  follow 
the  author's  hint  in  this  respect. 

Now  it  is  curious,  passing  curious, 
that  Mr.  Carnegie's  pages  contain  more 
than  one  glowing  tribute  to  poverty.  At 
times  we  rub  our  eyes  in  bewilderment, 
wondering  whether  we  are  not  reading 
some  rapturous  hymn  of  good  St.  Fran- 
cis addressed  to  the  beauty  of  his  well- 
beloved  bride,  the  Lady  Poverty. 

"  The  cry,"  he  says,  "  goes  forth  often 
nowadays,  'Abolish  poverty!'  but  fortunately 
this  cannot  be  done ;  and  the  poor  we  are  al- 
ways to  have  with  us.  Abolish  poverty,  and 
what  would  become  of  the  race?  Progress, 
development,  would  cease.  Consider  its  fu- 
ture if  dependent  upon  the  rich.  The  supply 
of  the  good  and  the  great  would  cease,  and 
human  society  would  retrograde  into  barbar- 
ism." 

And  again : 

"  We  can  scarcely  read  one  among  the  few 
'  immortal  names  that  were  not  born  to  die,' 
or  who  has  rendered  exceptional  service  to 
our  race,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
cradled,  nursed  and  reared  in  the  stimulating 
school  of  poverty." 

The  praise  of  poverty  from  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  world  is — what  shall 
we  say — rather  startling ;  and,  let  us  add, 
it  is  meaningless.  A  good  statistician 
ought  to  know  that  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  truth  in  the  oft  repeated  commonplace 
which  would  derive  all  the  good  and 
great  men  of  the  world  frorn  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  And,  indeed, 
this  praise  of  poverty  is,  when  we 
consider  it,  something  quite  different 
from    the    ideal    of    St.    Francis,    with 

•The  Empire  of  Business.  By  Andrew  Carnegie. 
New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $3.00. 


which  we  heedlessly  compared  it.  St. 
Francis  was  born,  if  not  rich,  at  least 
well-to-do,  and  abandoned  his  posses- 
sions in  order  to  live  faithfully  unto 
death  with  his  chosen  bride,  whereas  our 
modern  panegyrist  lauds  her  because  she 
is  a  good  guide  to  wealth.  He  draws  up 
a  list  of  the  living  captains  of  industry, 
the  great  conspicuous  millionaires,  and 
discovers  that  almost  all  of  them  started 
as  poor  boys : 

"  In  the  industrial  department  the  trained 
mechanic  is  the  founder  and  manager  of  fa- 
mous concerns.  In  the  mercantile,  commer- 
cial and  financial  it  is  the  poor  office-boy 
who  has  proved  to  be  the  merchant  prince  in 
disguise,  who  surely  comes  into  his  heritage. 
They  are  the  winning  classes.  It  is  the  poor 
clerk  and  the  working  mechanic  who  finally 
rule  in  every  branch  of  affairs,  without  capi- 
tal, without  family  influence,  and  without  col- 
lege education." 

Poverty  is  good  because  its  stern  dis- 
cipline drives  men  into  habits  which  lead 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  There  is 
something  in  that,  no  doubt,  altho  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  present  indus- 
trial leaders  came  to  the  front  in  a  period 
of  rapid  expansion ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
so  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  next  gen- 
eration will  have  started  poor.  And  why, 
if  wealth  and  not  poverty  after  all  is  the 
blessing  to  be  sought,  why  pour  such 
contempt  on  those  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  born  rich?  Is  it  quite  true 
that  "  there  is  nothing  so  enervating, 
nothing  so  deadly  in  its  effects  upon  the 
qualities  which  lead  to  the  highest 
achievement,  moral  or  intellectual,  as 
hereditary  wealth  "  ?  Are  men  doomed 
to  strive  so  strenuously  for  what  is  good 
only  as  an  object  of  striving  and  never 
as  a  possession  in  itself?  Does  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  world  believe  this? 

But  Mr.  Carnegie  is  ready  with  his 
Gospel  of  Wealth — a  gospel  efficacious 
to  save  only  those,  however,  who  take  the 
kingdom  of  riches  by  force,  and  leaves 
unblessed  the  unfortunates  who  are  born 
within  the  fold.  The  concentration  of 
wealth  may  be  made  the  greatest  instru- 
ment in  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
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and  those  who  have  acquired  weahh  by 
their  own  exertions  are  the  men  who 
naturally  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  of 
society.  Wealth  is  "  a  sacred  trust,  to 
be  administered  by  its  possessor,  into 
whose  hands  it  flows,  for  the  highest 
good  of  the  people."  That  is  well  said, 
and  he  who  says  it  has  added  the  force 
of  example  to  precept;  but  as  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  is  it  true  that  those  who 
acquire  wealth  as  a  rule  use  it  more  for 
the  advantage  of  the  people  than  those 
who  inherit  it? 

The  gospel  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
seems  somehow  to  move  in  a  vicious  cir- 
cle. Even  Mr.  Carnegie  feels  that  the 
argument  is  not  entirely  sound.  College 
graduates,  he  declares,  will  usually  be 
found  in  subordinate  positions,  and  yet, 

"  Lest  anything  here  said,"  he  continues, 
"  may  be  construed  as  tending  to  decry  or 
disparage  university  education,  let  me  clearly 
state  that  those  addressed  are  the  fortunate 
poor  young  men  who  have  to  earn  a  living; 
for  such  as  can  afford  to  obtain  a  university 
degree  and  have  means  sufficient  to  insure  a 
livelihood  the  writer  is  the  last  man  to  advise 
its  rejection — compared  with  which  all  the 
pecuniary  gains  of  the  multi-millionaire  are 
dross — but  for  poor  youth  the  earning  of  a 
competence  is  a  duty,  and  duty  done  is  worth 
more  even  than  university  education,  precious 
as  that  is.  Liberal  education  gives  a  man  who 
really  absorbs  it  higher  tastes  and  aims  than 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  a  world  to  en- 
joy, into  which  the  mere  millionaire  cannot 
enter;  to  find  therefore  that  it  is  not  the  best 
training  for  business  is  to  prove  its  claim  to 
a  higher  domain." 

But,  then,  how  can  we  suppose  that 
those  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
enervating,  deadly  efifects  of  being  born 
in  a  position  to  go  to  college  will  ever 
be  able  to  accomplish  anything  in  this 
"  higher  domain  "  into  which  college  is 
the  entrance?  Has  not  Mr.  Carnegie 
said  that  all  the  good  and  great  are  born 
poor?  The  prospect  would  not  be  so 
sad  were  it  not  that  elsewhere  he  assures 
us  that  the  man  in  business  must  devote 
his  whole  energies  to  the  making  of 
money.  And  again  he  draws  so  rude  a 
picture  of  the  millionaire :  "  As  far  as  T 
have  known  millionaires,"  he  says,  "  the 
library  is  the  least  used  part  of  what  he 
would  ])robal)ly  consider  'furniture  '  in 
all  his  mansion."  The  higher  domain 
seems  somehow  to  be  left  between  the 


devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Indeed,  there  are 
a  number  of  questions  connected  with  the 
gospel  of  starting  poor  and  getting  rich 
that  await  a  further  revelation  for  their 
answer.  In  conclusion  we  would  not 
quote  from  another  Gospel  that  hard  say- 
ing about  the  needle's  eye,  but  rather 
from  a  writer  of  less  ascetic  doctrine. 
Somewhere  in  his  book  of  the  Laws 
Plato  says : 

"  He  must  be  good  as  well  as  rich.  And 
good  in  a  high  degree,  and  rich  in  a  high  de- 
gree at  the  same  time  he  cannot  be.  Some  one 
will  ask,  Why  is  this?  And  we  shall  answer, — 
because  acquisitions  which  come  from  unjust 
as  well  as  just  sources  are  more  than  double 
those  which  come  from  just  sources  only." 

And  again  he  represents  Socrates  as 
saying  to  a  friend  of  reverend  age : 

"  I  saw  that  you  'were  not  fond  of  money, 
which  is  a  characteristic  rather  of  those  who 
have  inherited  their  fortunes  than  of  those 
who  have  acquired  them ;  for  the  latter  have  a 
second  or  extraordinary  love  of  money  as  a 
creation  of  their  own,  resembling  the  affection 
of  authors  for  their  own  poems,  or  of  parents 
for  their  children,  besides  that  other  love  of 
money  for  the  sake  of  use  and  enjoyment 
which  is  common  to  them  and  all  men.  And 
hence  they  are  very  bad  company,  for  they  talk 
about  nothing  but  the  praises  of  wealth." 

Famous  Scots 

Great  men  have  always  had  a  par- 
ticular fancy  for  being  born  in  Scotland 
— at  least  this  taste  has  prevailed  for  the 
ten  centuries  on  which  history  sheds  its 
light  and  probably  existed  long  before 
the  beginning  of  that  period.  Doubtless 
the  predilection  for  a  birthplace  thus  dis- 
played is  in  obedience  to  some  obscure 
natural  law  like  that  which  compels 
great  rivers  to  flow  by  or  through  great 
cities. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  great  men  in  astonishing 
numbers  have  deliberately  chosen  Scot- 
land as  the  place  from  whence  to  begin 
their  earthly  ])ilgrimages,  and  thence 
have  projected  themselves  athwart  the 
vision  of  mankind,  delighting,  instruct- 
ing, edifying  or  chastising,  according  to 
their  natures;  for  these  great  men  have 
been  of  every  sort,  from  that  most  genial 
of  sca])egraces,  Robbie  Burns,  to  Carlyle. 
whose  mission  it  was  to  scold  men  and 
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matrons,  and  for  whom  one  would  think 
the  old  deacon's  prayer  had  a  special 
appropriateness:  "Lord  niak'  us  richt, 
for  we're  awfu'  positive." 

This  profusion  of  great  men  presents 
an  embarrassment  of  riches  to  a  publish- 
er who  seeks  to  present  to  the  world  a 
"  Famous  Scots  Series  "  of  biographies 
such  as  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are  now 
giving  us  among  their  imported  books. 
The  biographers  have  been  chosen  with 
great  care :  Hector  C.  Macpherson  deal- 
ing with  Carlyle  and  Adam  Smith  ;  Oli- 
phant  Smeaton  with  Allan  Ramsay,  To- 
bias Smollett,  William  Dunbar  and 
Thomas  Guthrie ;  W.  Keith  Leask  with 
Hugh  Miller  and  James  Boswell ;  A. 
Taylor  Tnnes  with  John  Knox ;  Gabriel 
Setoun  with  Robert  Burns ;  John  Geddie 
with  The  Balladists ;  Professor  A.  F. 
Murison  with  Sir  William  Wallace  and 
King  Robert  the  Bruce ;  T.  Banks  Mac- 
lochlan  with  David  Livingstone  and 
Mungo  Park,  and  so  on. 

The  last  of  these  little  volumes  which 
•have  come  to  hand  are  "The  Academic 
Gregories,"  by  Agnes  Grainger  Stewart ; 
"  Johnston  of  Warriston,"  by  William 
Morison.  and  "  Henry  Drummond,"  by 
James  Y.  Simpson.*  They  well  main- 
tain the  interest  of  the  series. 

"  The  Academic  Gregories "  were 
more  or  less  tame  cousins  of  the  pro- 
scribed Red  M'Gregors,  tracing  their 
descent  from  the  Macgregors  of  Roro, 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Glenlyon 
family.  Tb.e  proscription  of  1603  did 
not  touch  the  Gregories.  The  change 
of  name  saved  them. 

"  But,"  says  their  biographer,  "... 
nothing  that  civilization,  education,  wealth  and 
society  could  do  to  modify  their  disposition  was 
able  entirely  to  obliterate  in  them  the  warlike 
character  of  their  Highland  forefathers.  We 
remember  this,  and  when  in  the  nineteenth 
century  we  see  a  learned  professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic  beating  his  fellow  professor 
in  Edinburgh  University  quadrangle,  we  know 
that  he  was  not  really  James  Gregory,  but 
James  M'Gregor." 

In  spite  of  this  assertion  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  must  have  been 
some  abatement  of  the  old  spirit.  We 
find  one  Gregory  inventing  a  gun  vastly 
more   destructive   than   anything  of   the 

♦  Famous  Scois  Series.  Rioi>raDhies  by  various 
Tuihors.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  New 
York:    75  cents  each. 


kind  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  then 
taking  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  advice  to  de- 
stroy it  because  Marlborough's  battles 
showed  that  men  did  not  need  to  have 
their  ways  of  killing  improved.  We  also 
find  another  (iregory  entertaining  Rob 
Roy  in  fear  and  trembling  vvdiile  the  lat- 
ter was  recruiting  for  thc"jacobite  cause, 
and  secretly  shrinking  in  horror  from  the 
big  outlaw's  ofl^er  to  take  his  little  son 
"  and  make  a  man  of  him."  We  fear 
he  had  fallen  away  from  the  Red 
M'Gregor  standard. 

"  Johnston  of  Warriston  "  glowers 
grimly  at  us  out  of  Morison's  pages. 
Dourest  of  Covenanters  was  he.  Carlyle 
in  his  "  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches  "  thus  sums  him  up : 

"  Archibald  Johnston,  of  Warriston,  .  .  . 
a  Lord  Register  of  whom  all  the  world  has 
heard.  The  redactor  of  the  Covenanters'  pro- 
tests in  1637  and  onward  ;  redactor,  perhaps,  of 
the  covenant  itself;  canny,  lynx-eyed  lawyer 
and  austere  Presbyterian  zealot ;  full  of  fire,  of 
heavy  energy  and  gloom." 

We  see  Johnston  the  prime  mover  in 
bringing  about  an  alliance  with  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  making  a  great  speech 
at  Westminster,  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee  of  both  kingdoms.  King's  ad- 
vocate refusing  to  prosecute  ministers 
accused  of  instigating  the  Mauchline 
Moor  Gathering,  and  in  scores  of  other 
situations  always  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  Scotch  people  against  the 
Bishops  and  finally  the  King.  In  the 
King's  Conference  with  the  Convenant- 
crs  Charles  was  much  annoyed  by  the 
persistence  of  Warriston,  whom  several 
times  he  bade  be  silent,  and  on  dismiss- 
ing, ordered  him  to  "  walk  more  circum- 
spectly in  the  future."  Warriston  was 
one  of  those  whom  Charles  II  would  not 
forgive.  He  was  brought  back  from 
France  and  executed  soon  after  the 
Restoration. 

"  Henry  Drummond  "  has  particular 
interest  for  Americans  because  of  his 
association  with  Moody  and  Sankey,  his 
geological  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  his  books.  "  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  "  and  "  The 
Ascent  of  Man."  Whether  we  find  him 
in  his  class  room  or  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form or  in  Africa  or  the  New  Hebrides, 
Henry  Drummond  always  impresses  us 
as  a  high  and  lovable  type  of  man,  and 
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his  biographer,  Mr.   Simpson,  has  been 
happy  in  his  presentation. 


Cardinal  Wolsey 

Tt  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years 
that  a  free  access  to  the  pubHc  records 
of  the  era  of  the  Tudors  has  enabled  his- 
torians to  give  an  intelligent  and  intelli- 
gible picture  of  the  part  played  by  Wolsey 
in  the  events  of  his  time.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  voluminous  series  of  "  State 
Papers  of  Henry  VHI,"  by  Mr.  Brewer 
and  other  scholars,  has  revealed  him  as 
the  master-mind  of  his  age,  has  proved 
that  in  sagacity,  promptitude,  fertility  of 
resource,  courage  and  enterprise  he  has 
hardly  had  an  equal  among  English 
statesmen.  In  the  grandeur  and  daring 
of  his  conceptions  and  in  his  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  work  and  organization  he 
was  at  least  the  peer  of  Ximenes  and 
Richelieu.  During  the  time  he  held  tlie 
destiniesof  England  in  his  handsheraised 
her  from  the  condition  of  a  third-rate 
Power  to  that  of  the  arbiter  of  Christen- 
dom. 

In  Father  Taimton's  monograph,* 
however,  we  have  a  presentation  of  a  side 
of  Wolsey's  character  which  has  never 
before  been  adequately  treated  by  histo- 
rians. His  biographers  hitherto,  when 
they  have  not  entirely  neglected  his  work- 
as  an  ecclesiastic,  have  viewed  it  through 
the  medium  of  their  prejudices.  For 
some  of  them  he  is  the  incarnation  of  all 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  employing 
his  scandalous  accumulations  of  plurali- 
ties, sinecures  and  l)eneficcs  to  gratify  his 
arrogance,  duplicity,  vindictiveness  and 
passion  for  intrigue ;  while  his  memory 
has  suffered  still  more  from  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers,  for  whom  he  is  the  author  of 
the  disastrous  divorce  and  all  the  conse- 
quences that  ensued. 

Wolsey's  ])resent  biographer  is  the  un- 
flinching defender  of  the  great  cardinal 
as  a  Churchman,  and  is  convinced  that, 
had  not  his  plans  for  reform  been  inter- 
fered with  by  the  divorce,  the  religious 
history  of  England  would  have  been  very 
different.  Altho  Father  Taunton  is  per- 
fectly honest  in  his  selection  of  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  he  bases  his  conclusions, 
his    vindication    of    Wolsey    would     be 

•Thomas  Wolsey,  Legate  an»  Reformer.  /1y 
Ethelred  L.  Taunton.  New  York:  John  Lane.  $6.00 
net. 


much  more  effective  if  he  did  not 
throughout  the  entire  work  assume  the 
role  of  an  ardent  partisan.  The  verdict 
of  his  readers  on  a  mnnl^er  of  incidents — 
which  he  undoubtedly  records  with  the 
utmost  fairness — will  not  always  coincide 
with  his  own  deductions.  Thus  he  does 
not  make  any  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  Wolsey  obtained  his  cardinalate  and 
other  dignities  by  wholesale  bribery,  but 
he  relieves  him  from  the  guilt  of  simony 
by  this  rather  startling  comment,  "  If 
nothing  could  be  done  at  Rome,  in  those 
days,  without  bribery,  small  blame  to  him 
if  he  had  recourse,  and  free  recourse,  too, 
to  the  prevalent  method."  Father  Taun- 
ton, however,  is  not  the  only  writer  of  the 
present  day  who  saddles  the  faults  of  his 
hero  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  while 
conveniently  failing  to  see  that  the  same 
rather  dubious  method  of  exculpation 
might  be  also  pressed  into  the  service  of 
other  historical  personages  regarded  with 
disfavor  by  the  author. 

The  chapters  in  which  the  tortuous, 
complicated  and  altogether  puzzling  ele- 
ments of  the  divorce  question  are  woven 
into  a  narrative  of  singular  clearness  as 
well  as  vigor  display  the  author's  gift  of 
historical  imagination,  and  also  his  care- 
ful and  conscientious  study  of  original 
sources.  He  has  shed  new  light  on  many 
phases  of  the  subject.  It  has  always  been 
assumed,  for  instance,  that  Henry  only 
began  to  entertain  scruples  about  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  some  time  after 
T525,  when  he  had  become  attached  to 
Anne  Boleyn.  Father  Taunton  has  dis- 
covered a  letter  in  the  Venetian  State  Pa- 
pers that  proves  he  had  been  troubled 
with  these  scruples  at  least  ten  years  be- 
fore, and  was  thinking  of  divorcing  his 
wife  a  short  time  after  marrying  her. 
Indeed  from  several  passages  in  the  vol- 
ume it  is  evidently  the  belief  of  Wolsey's 
present  biographer  that  Henry  and 
Catherine  had  never  contracted  a  valid 
anfl  lawful  marriage.  Altho  the  author's 
estimate  of  the  religious  side  of  Wolsey's 
character  and  of  the  temper,  ideals,  cur- 
rents and  movements  that  shaped  the  age 
may  be  disputed,  there  can  be  no  contro- 
versy as  to  the  value  and  interest  of  his 
work.  He  has  supplied  us  with  a  fresh, 
original  and  fascinating — if  not  always 
convincing- — psychological  analysis  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 
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The  Law  of  Treaties 

It  is  rather  singular  that  no  book 
treating  fully  and  comprehensively  of  the 
law  of  this  country  in  regard  to  treaties 
has  heretofore  been  published.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  very  great  importance  both 
to  publicists  and  to  lawyers,  and  the  com- 
plicated questions  of  international  law 
which  in  recent  years  have  arisen,  par- 
ticularly those  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tension of  American  territory  growing 
out  of  the  Spanish  War,  have  made  still 
more  necessary  a  complete  treatment  of 
this  subject. 

The  book  *  just  published  by  Mr. 
Charles  Henry  Butler  on  the  treaty  mak- 
ing power  of  the  United  States  seems  a 
very  thorough  and  satisfactory  treatise. 
It  is  in  two  large  volumes.  The  first  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  treaty 
making  power  of  the  United  States,  his- 
torically considered,  and  contains  a  full 
reference  to  the  principal  treaties  entered 
into  by  this  country  and  the  international 
questions  which  have  arisen  under  them. 
The  second  volume  contains  a  review  of 
the  judicial  decisions  affecting  the  treaty 
making  power. 

The  subject  is  one  which  could  not  be 
treated  completely  without  a  considera- 
tion of  the  decisions  both  of  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  very  full  citations  in 
this  book  of  the  decisions  of  both  depart- 
ments enable  any  person  investigating 
any  question  arising  under  any  treaty  to 
ascertain  the  entire  law  in  relation  to  it. 

The  book  contains  a  peculiarly  valu- 
able amount  of  matter  in  its  appendices. 
An  appendix  to  the  first  volume  contains 
a  very  complete  report  of  the  insular 
cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  second  volume  contains  in  an  ap- 
pendix an  admirable  list  of  all  the  treaties 
and  conventions  other  than  postal,  all  of 
the  most  important  diplomatic  agree- 
ments, protocols  and  modi  vivendi  which 
have  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  Powers,  and  of  the 
important  proclamations  affecting  the  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
Powers.  There  is  a  full  index,  and  the 
book,  in  all  respects,  is  very  creditable  to 
the  author.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  work 
of  standard   reference  not  only   for  all 

♦Treaty  Making  Power  of  the  United  States.  By 
Charles  Henry  Butler.  New  York :  Banks  Law  Pub- 
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lawyers  interested  in  legal  questions  aris- 
ing under  treaties,  but  for  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  public  questions  growing 
out  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  its  insular  dependencies  and 
foreign  countries. 

Letters   on    Life.      By  Claudius  Clear.      New 
York  :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  ^1.75. 

There  is  a  certain  tameness  and 
rambling  discursiveness  about  these  es- 
says which  may  make  them  uninteresting 
to  a  generation  that  reads  historical  nov- 
els. For  the  most  part  they  are  neither 
trenchant  nor  profound,  and  they  are 
certainly  lacking  in  originality.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  so  tenuous  in  sub- 
stance and  frail  in  structure  that  they 
furnish  but  small  reason  for  being;  and 
most  of  them,  furthermore,  are  in  a 
measure  formless,  in  that  they  begin  and 
end  anywhere,  like  an  aimless  jaunt  in  a 
wide  and  unmarked  country.  And  yet 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  greater 
part  of  them,  despite  these  qualifications. 
Desultory  writing  may  have  a  charm  of 
its  own,  and  good  taste  and  sound  judg- 
ment may  partially  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  originality  by  remolding  the  products 
of  other  minds.  These  essays  are  the 
work  of  one  whose  days  have  been  spent 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  literary  life,  and 
they  reflect  many  of  the  cultural  influ- 
ences of  that  life.  They  reveal  wide 
reading  of  the  best  authors,  a  sympa- 
thetic, if  not  a  keen,  observation  of  men 
and  women ;  a  reflective,  if  not  a  deeply 
reasoning,  mind,  and  a  broad  and  kindly 
spirit.  The  style  is  almost  uniformly 
chatty  and  personal,  and  a  charm  is 
thereby  thrown  upon  the  treatment  of 
even  the  more  trivial  subjects  which  en- 
gage his  attention.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a 
book  well  worth  reading,  even  tho  the 
direct  profit  to  be  gained  from  it  is  but 
moderate. 


The  French  Revolution  and  Modern  French 
Socialism.  By  Jessica  B.  Peixotto.  (Cro- 
well's  Library  of  Economics.)  New  York  : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     31.50. 

This  is  a  careful  study  and  an  exposi- 
tion by  the  comparative  method  of  two 
sets  of  principles  which  have  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  French  political  life. 
The  author  finds  a  general  resemblance 
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between  the  principles  of  the  Revokition 
and  those  of  modern  SociaHsni  in  their 
eqnal  assertion  of  a  right  to  happiness 
and  their  equal  insistence  upon  democ- 
racy. Differences  are  discoverable  more 
in  the  application  of  these  principles  than 
in  the  principles  themselves.  The  mod- 
ern right  to  happiness  is  deduced  from 
a  concept  of  human  progress,  and  is  not, 
except  by  the  Independent  Socialists, 
posited  as  a  natural  right ;  and  it  seeks, 
contrary  to  the  older  view,  individual 
well-being  through  social  well-being.  In- 
dividualism was  the  prevailing  sentiment 
and  theory  of  the  Revokitionists ;  col- 
lectivism is  the  creed  of  the  moderns. 
The  State's  right  to  expropriate  proper- 
ty was  maintained  no  less  warmly  by  the 
men  of  '93  than  by  the  Socialists  of  to- 
day ;  only  the  former  held  to  the  theory 
of  new  apportionments  among  the  peo- 
ple, while  the  moderns  declare  for  State 
retention  of  expropriated  property. 
Throughout  it  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  comparison  which  is  made,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be 
cordially  welcomed.  Despite  certain  mis- 
_  apprehensions  occasionally  met  with  re- 
garding modern  Socialism,  the  book  is 
a  well  studied  and  thorough  piece  of 
work.  But  the  style,  we  regret  to  say, 
is  rather  cumbersome  and  plodding. 

The    Lover's    Progress.      Told    by    Himself. 
New  York  :     Brentano's,  ^1.50. 

The  fascinating  title  of  this  novel,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  anonymous  produc- 
tion claiming  to  be  a  recital  of  real  in- 
cidents, will  attract  more  purchasers  than 
readers.  The  hero,  who  is  a  sort  of  hy- 
brid lover,  half  English  and  half  French, 
with  a  respectable  Italian  pedigree,  never 
escapes  from  his  own  feverish  self  con- 
sciousness, and  shows  too  much  diligence 
in  exploiting  the  small  personal  emotions 
that  are  a  ])art  of  his  love  sick  condition. 
He  masticates  all  sensations,  and  minces 
them  out  page  after  page  in  the  most  ex- 
asperating way.  Deeply  impressed  by 
Rousseau's  "  Confessions,"  apparently  he 
can  see  no  harm  in  any  manifestation  of 
love  which  is  sufficiently  shameless  not 
to  involve  deceit.  And  after  passing 
through  the  most  disgraceful  episode,  he 
records  his  innocence  with  a  pride  that 
causes  the  reader  to  wonder  what  would 


be  considered  immoral  from  a  French- 
man's i)oint  of  view.  Love  appears  to  be 
simply  a  romantic  disintegration  of  vir- 
tue. And  vice  says  her  prayers  with  the 
pious  abandon  of  a  vestal  virgin.  Evi- 
dently there  are  psychical  reasons  for  the 
writing  of  such  novels,  but  they  will  not 
prove  interesting  save  to  some  who  may 
be  inclined  to  compare  this  lover's  theory 
with  the  psychology  of  Dumas's  "  Dame 
aux  Camelias,"  which  the  critics  have  de- 
clared "  all  wrong,"  or  with  Daudet's 
"  Sapho,"  which  this  author  claims  is  an 
artificial  production,  not  what  the  French 
call  a  Ikrc  vccti,  "  a  book  actually  lived  by 
the  author." 

Chivalry.     By  F.  Warre  Cornish  (Social  Eng- 
land  Series).     New  York:     The  Macmil- 
*lan  Co.,  ^1.75. 

A  study  of  various  aspects  of  chiv- 
alry intended  for  the  general  reader,  tho 
somewhat  overburdened  with  Latin  and 
medieval  French.  The  author  opposes, 
with  considerable  skill,  the  judgment  of 
Freeman  and  Green.  Admitting  the  bru- 
tality and  ignorance  which  characterized 
the  earlier  ages  of  chivalry  and  the  fan- 
tastic affectation  and  immorality  which 
marked  its  closing  years,  he  yet  holds 
that  it  had  its  merits  as  well  as  its  de- 
fects. The  standard  of  knightly  con- 
duct spread  throughout  Christendom  and 
became  an  important  factor  in  the  prog- 
ress from  barbarism  to  civilization.  It 
often  served  to  restrain  violent  and  cruel 
men  from  crime,  and  it  was  a  constant  in- 
ducement to  acts  oi  mercy  and  succor. 
Moreover,  since  every  knight  was  sworn 
to  religion,  the  Christian  ideals  of  con- 
duct gradually  tended  to  supplant  the 
earlier  pagan  standards.  That  chivalry 
was  a  grievous  burden  to  the  common 
people,  and  that  knightly  violation  of 
Christian  precepts  was  common,  he  ad- 
mits ;  but  it  is  a  mistake,  he  holds,  to 
blame  unqualifiedly  an  institution  for  the 
defects  of  the  age  in  which  it  flourishes. 
It  is  a  well-studied  and  interesting  work, 
which  cannot  fail  of  an  audience.  The 
style,  however,  tho  usually  clear  and  di- 
rect, is  frequently  marred  by  unfortunate 
repetitions ;  the  many  quotations  from 
old  literature  should  have  been  trans- 
lated, and  the  proofreading  might  profit- 
ably have  been  better  done. 
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Personal  Memoirs  of  Philip  Henry  Sheridan. 
New  Edition,  with  further  chapters  by 
Gen.  Michael  V.  Sheridan.  2  vols.  New 
York:     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ^4.00  net. 

Tho  General  Sheridan  will  always  be 
best  remembered  for  his  record  in  the 
Civil  War,  yet  there  is  much  in  his  later 
life  which  well  deserves  to  be  made  a 
part  of  history.  His  brother  has  now 
furnished  these  data  by  rounding  out  and 
completing  the  Memoirs,  which  closed 
wath  an  account  of  his  European  tour 
and  his  return  to  America  in  1871.  His 
eventful  and  energetic  days  did  not  cease 
with  the  rebellion ;  rather  they  continued 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Along 
the  Rio  Grande  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1865,  and  later  at  New  Orleans,  his 
complicated  and  difficult  duties  were 
faithfully  performed ;  and  his  successful 
prosecution  of  the  Indian  uprising  of 
1868-69  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  called 
forth  the  same  qualities  of  boldness  and 
rapidity  of  action  that  distinguished  him 
at  Cedar  Creek  and  Five  Forks.  Tho 
not  in  the  field,  he  directed  in  detail  the 
campaign  against  Sitting  Bull  in  1876-77 
and  Geronimo  in  1885-86,  and  he  per- 
sonally directed  the  restoration  of  ordei 
in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire 
in  1871.  He  exemplified  again,  moreover, 
Milton's  apothegm  on  the  victories  of 
peace ;  for  his  firm  and  outspoken  atti- 
tude on  the  matter  of  frauds  perpetrated 
upon  the  Indians  has  unquestionably  led 
to  great  reforms  in  the  nation's  treat- 
ment of  its  wards.  The  character  sketch 
of  him  by  his  devoted  brother  will  serve 
to  give  a  truer  picture  of  his  personality 
than  that  which  generally  obtains.  It  is 
simple  and  convincing,  and  tho  affection- 
ate, is  tempered  and  judicial.  Tho 
quick-tempered  and  impulsive,  and  some- 
times inflamed  to  anger,  his  nature  was 
kindly  and  considerate.  It  was  not  only 
for  his  unquestioned  courage  that  his 
troops  loved  him,  but  also  for  his  un- 
ceasing care  for  their  needs.  His  man- 
ner was  quiet  and  unpretentious,  his 
voice  soft  and  low.  He  had  a  high  sense 
of  duty ;  "  he  considered  fealty  to  the 
commander  loyalty  to  the  nation — there 
was  no  dividing  line ;  "  and  the  measure 
of  allegiance  which  he  yielded  to  his  su- 
periors he  exacted  from  those  whom  he 
commanded.  His  occasional  lurid  pro- 
fanity has  been  made  much  of;  but  his 
brother   explicitly   denies   its    frequence, 


and  asserts  that  when  it  was  indulged  in 
it  was  something  of  which  he  was  after- 
ward ashamed.  "  He  belongs  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  soldiers,"  wrote  General 
Grant,  "  not  only  of  our  country  but  of 
the  world." 

Let  Not  Man  Put  Asunder.     By   Basil  King. 
New  York:    Harper  Bros.,  ^1-50. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  Harper  series 
of  "  Stories  of  Modern  American  Life  " 
deals  with  the  divorce  problem.  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  evils  of  this  practice  the 
author  introduces  several  divorced 
couples  to  his  readers,  details  the  Delilah 
misfortunes  of  the  men,  notes  the  intima- 
tion of 'dishonor  and  social  proscription 
which  follow  the  divorced  woman,  what- 
ever her  character  is,  and  finally  reaches 
the  incontestable  conclusion thatmarriage 
is  based  upon  a  psychical  union  which 
the  laws  of  man  are  powerless  to  disrupt 
without  working  a  fatal  injury  to  one  or 
both  parties.  The  literary  style  of  the 
story  is  distressingly  clever.  And  the 
disposition  to  bridge  moral  precipices 
with  the  slender  philosophy  of  epigram 
detracts  from  the  weight  and  dignity  of 
the  theme.  Still  it  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  best  stories  of  this  series. 


Sunday  and  the  Sabbath:  The  Golden  Lec- 
tures for  1900-1901.  By  H.  R.  Gamble. 
New  York :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  $1.2$ 
net. 

A  practical,  common-sense,  truthful 
book  on  a  subject  usually  not  so  treated. 
Mr.  Gamble  gives  an  accurate  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Sunday,  ex- 
plains how  it  differs  in  principle  from 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  states  the  true 
ground  of  obligation  to  keep  Sunday. 
His  theory  of  Sunday  will  stand  inves- 
tigation as  to  its  facts,  and  it  will  appeal 
to  men  as  reasonable  and  forcible.  He 
maintains  that  Sunday  observance  can 
never  succeed  until  it  abandons  the  ap- 
peal to  Jewish  law  and  rests  on  principles 
which  accord  with  the  teaching  of  Paul. 
This  straightforward  treatment  of  the 
Sunday  question  ought  to  cure  some  com- 
mon misstatements  as  to  the  source  and 
basis  of  the  Christian  Sunday,  and  to  en- 
lighten many  "  whose  instincts  are  right,, 
but  whose  reasons  are  almost  invariably 
wrons:." 
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Literary  Notes 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  have  now  taken  over 
from  his  previous  publisher  the  remaining 
works  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  making 
eleven  of  his  books  on  their  list.  They  an- 
nounce for  spring  publication  "  The  Kindred 
of  the  Wild." 

. ..  .Messrs.  Knight  and  Millet  have  recently 
acquired  the  publishing  business  of  Mr.  Brad- 
lee  Whidden.  Mr.  Whidden's  specialty  was 
books  on  natural  history,  ornithology  and  the 
like,  and  his  successors  intend  to  develop  this 
branch  of  their  business. 

....Another  section  (leisureness — lief)  of 
the  "  New  English  Dictionary "  is  published. 
The  proportion  of  words  and  illustrations  re- 
mains the  same.  It  contains  1,769  words 
against  935,  the  largest  number  in  any  previous 
dictionary,  and  7,950  illustrative  quotations 
against  803  in  its  most  copious  rival. 

Among    the    spring    announcements    of 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  may  be  mentioned :  "  The 
Heroine  of  the  Strait,"  a  story  of  old  Detroit 
by  Mary  Catherine  Crowley ;  "  In  the  Country 
God  Forgot,"  a  story  of  the  great  Southwest 
by  Frances  Charles ;  "  The  God  of  Things,"  a 
modern  society  novel  with  an  Egyptian  back- 
ground by  Florence  Brooks  Whitehouse. 

The   Lothrop    Publishing   Company,   of 

Boston,  whose  novels,  "  D'ri  and  I "  and 
"  Eben  Holden,"  by  Irving  Bachellor,  have 
been  so  successful,  will  shortly  publish  "  The 
Gate  of  the  Kiss,"  by  John  W.  Harding; 
"  Margaret  Bowlby,"  by  Edgar  L.  Vincent ; 
"  Mr.  Whitman,"  by  Elisabeth  Pullen ; 
"  'Tween  You  An'  I,"  by  Max  O'Rell ;  "  Ju- 
dith's Garden,"  by  Mary  E.  Stone  Bassett; 
"  Chanticleer,"  by  Violette  Hall ;  "  The  Mil- 
lionairess," by  Julian  Ralph;  "Eagle  Blood," 
by  James  Creelman ;  "  The  Spenders,"  by 
Harry  Leon  Wilson,  and  "  Jezebel,"  by  Lafay- 
ette McLaws. 

....The  Macmillan  Company  has  lately  im- 
ported "  A  Description  of  the  Sketch  Book  by 
Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,"  used  by  him  in  Italy, 
1621-1627,  and  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  at  Chatsworth. 
The  volume,  prepared  by  Lionel  Cust,  is  in  folio 
size,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pages.  The  sketch  book  was  evidently  the 
artist's  traveling  companion,  and  in  it  he  re- 
corded memoranda  of  the  pictures  that  excited 
his  admiration  in  Italy.  The  majority  of  the 
sketches  are  from  paintings  by  Venetian  artists, 
Titian,  Giorgione,  Paolo  Caliari,  Paolo  Vero- 
nese and  others,  but  above  all  Titian,  on  whom 
Van  Dyck's  style  was  closely  modeled.  Forty- 
seven  pages  or  double  pages  have  been  selected 
for  reproduction,  and  these  give  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  original  book.  The  price  of  the 
volume  is  $17.50. 


Pebbles 

A  LOVELY  young  girl  in  St.  Louis 

Desired  to  kiss  Admiral  Dewey 

But,  mindful  of  Hobson 

The  Admiral  bobs  on 

A   trolley — and  thus  away  flew  he. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 
....Andrew  Carnegie  has  composed  his 
own  epitaph.  It  reads :  "  Here  lies  a  man 
who  knew  how  to  get  around  him  men  much 
cleverer  than  himself."  Many  a  rich  man 
could  copy  this  epitaph,  leaving  out  the 
"  him." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

I   know  I   must  be  wrong, 
But  I  cannot  love  ping-pong. 
I  cannot  sing 
In  praise  of  ping ; 
I  have  no  song 
For  pong. 

— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
....The  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has 
temporarily  prohibited  fishing  in  Lake  Char- 
gog gagogg  manchaug  gagog  gacha  ubuna  gunga- 
maugg.  Just  why  fishing  has  been  prohibited 
there  is  not  publicly  stated.  It  is  rumored 
that  some  reckless  sportsman  drew  the  lake's 
name  through  that  body  of  water  several  times 
(after  the  manner  of  a  seine)  and  that  this 
reckless  practice  resulted  in  catching  nearly 
all  the  fish  that  were  too  large  to  slip  through 
the  "  au's  "  or  the  "  gg's."  If  the  orders  of 
the  Fish  Commission  were  necessary  to  pre 
serve  the  beauties  of  this  charming  lake,  they 
were  justifiable.  As  the  town  poet  of  Webster 
has  forcefully  sung: 

No  Franklin  pond  nor  Hampshire  bog 
Can  compare  with  Lake  Chargoggagog — 
Manchauggagogg — 
Achaubunagunamaugg. 

— Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  PRIZE  "    POEM." 

....She  was  a  stylish  sales-ladee, 
A  night-watch-gentleman  was  he. 
He  loved,  and  asked  if  she'd  agree 
A  clergy-gentleman  to  see. 
She  murmured  "  Yes,"  and  grew  quite 

red. 
But  quickly  fixed  the  day  to  wed. 
The  wedding  was  a  swell  affair — 
No  common  "  men  "  or  "women"  there. 
To  be  "  en  regie  "  was  her  aim. 
So  only  "  gents  "  and  "  ladies  "  came. 
The  cashier-lady  of  the  store, 
The  gentleman  who  walks  the  floor. 
The  elevator-gentleman, 
The  scrub-lady — and  so  it  ran. 
Then  when  arrived  the  parting  time, 
Cab-gcntlcmcn  with  two  sublime 
Real   lady  horses,   snowy  white, 
Whirled  l)ride  and  groom  into  the  night : 
And  e'en  the  trunks  that  with  them  went 
Were  handled  by  a  baggage-gent. 
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Reciprocity  with  Cuba 

A  Cuban  Reciprocity  bill  has  been 
passed  in  the  House,  but  with  such  con- 
ditions attached  that  what  seems  on  the 
face  of  the  final  vote  to  be  a  victory  may 
prove  to  be  a  defeat.  The  Democrats, 
aided  by  62  Republicans,  attached  an 
amendment  cutting  off  the  entire  pro- 
tective duty  on  refined  sugar.  This  duty, 
the  difference  between  the  rate  on  raw 
sugar  and  the  rate  on  refined,  ranges 
Tbetween  one-fifth  and  one-eighth  of  a 
■cent  a  pound.  The  amendment,  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  almost  two  to  one,  removes 
■not  only  this  differential,  as  it  is  com- 
■monly  called,  but  also  the  countervailing 
"duty  of  a  little  more  than  three-eighths 
■of  a  cent  a  pound  imposed  as  protection 
against  foreign  sugar  on  which  an  ex- 
port bounty  is  paid.  Such  a  reduction 
■would  be  felt  by  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
interest  as  well  as  by  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Refiners'  Trust;  for  the  beet 
sugar  factories  make  refined  sugar,  and 
this  lowering  of  duties  would  cause  large 
importations  from  Europe,  cutting  down 
prices  and  domestic  profits.  But  the  pur- 
pose of  the  beet-sugar  Republicans  was 
so  to  load  down  the  original  bill  that  it 
■could  not  become  a  law.  Democrats  stood 
■with  them  for  reasons  of  political  strat- 
egy and  because  of  their  traditional  atti- 
tude toward  protection. 

The  full  effect  of  this  action  cannot  be 
foreseen.  It  may  compel  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  in  the  near  future.  It  has  di- 
vided the  Republican  party,  and  there  is 
danger  that  it  will  deprive  Cuba  of  the 
relief  to  which  she  is  justly  entitled  and 
for  which  she  is  ready  to  make  ample 
return  in  trade. 

Reports  that  seem  to  be  trustworthy 
say  that  in  the  Senate  there  is  a  clear  ma- 
jority— composed  of  Democrats  and  beet- 
sugar  Republicans — against  any  Cuban 
Reciprocity  bill,  and  that  there  is  such  a 
majority  in  Senator  Piatt's  committee,  to 
which  the  House  bill  has  been  referred. 
Therefore  it  may  be  that  no  bill  can  be 
reported  from  that  committee.  If  a  ma- 
jority  of  the   committee  were   in   favor 


of  a  straightforward  grant  of  reciprocity 
to  Cuba,  a  new  bill  could  be  framed  and 
laid  before  the  Senate.  The  political, 
legislative  and  other  complications  have 
now  become  so  serious,  however,  that  the 
prospect  is  by  no  means  encouraging  to 
those  who  have  hoped  for  the  enactment 
of  such  a  bill  as  the  condition  of  Cuba 
and  our  national  obligation  demand. 

While  we  are  unwilling  to  assume  that 
Congress  will  fail  to  pass  such  a  bill  as 
the  situation  requires,  the  probable  effect 
of  withholding  such  legislation  should  be 
pointed  out.  The  effect  upon  the  island 
and  the  new  government  would  surely 
be  most  depressing.  The  prostration  of 
that  industry  upon  which  three-fourths 
of  the  people  depend  would  cause  suffer- 
ing and  widespread  discontent,  prevent- 
ing the  people  and  their  government  from 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Piatt 
amendment.  We  have  bound  the  Cubans 
to  do  certain  things,  which  they  cannot 
do  if  their  chief  industry  is  wrecked ;  if 
we  decline  to  assist  that  industry  they  are 
virtually  restrained  by  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment from  seeking  the  needed  assistance 
elsewhere.  Industrial  depression  would 
probably  be  the  cause  of  disorder — pos- 
sibly of  insurrection — which  might  has- 
ten the  annexation  of  the  island,  but 
annexation  under  conditions  that  would 
make  a  great  number  of  Cubans  hostile 
in  their  hearts  to  the  United  States.  An- 
nexation, our  beet-sugar  producers 
should  bear  in  mind,  would  mean  free 
trade  in  Cuban  sugar. 

The  effect  upon  ourselves?  A  great 
nation  always  suffers  lasting  injury  when 
it  is  false  to  its  plain  moral  obligations. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  there 
might  be  some  gain  by  reason  of  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  tariff,  and  we  should 
expect  the  awakened  American  con- 
science to  provide  in  connection  with  that 
revision  for  such  amends  to  Cuba  as 
could  then  be  made.  Already  this  con- 
test over  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  has 
very  perceptibly  hastened  the  inevitable 
revision  of  our  tariff  laws. 

The  interv^al  between  the  passage  of 
this  hybrid  bill  in  the  House    and    the 
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Senate's  decision  as  to  the  course  it  will 
pursue  will  permit  some  inquiry  as  to 
those  upon  whom  the  blame  for  what 
has  taken  place  should  rest.  Those  who 
most  richly  deserve  censure  are  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Republican  organization  in  the 
House  and  its  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, altho  they  have  recently  stood  as 
advocates  of  reciprocity.  When  the  sub- 
ject was  first  brought  up  in  the  commit- 
tee, earnest  support  of  the  desired  meas- 
ure of  reciprocity  by  Mr.  Payne,  Mr. 
Grosvenor  and  Mr.  Dalzell,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Speaker,  would  have  insured  suc- 
cess. But  it  soon  became  known  that 
these  influential  gentlemen  regarded  the 
proposition  with  disfavor  or  indifference. 
The  Cuban  question  was  summarily  laid 
aside  for  a  bill  making  a  great  reduction 
of  tax  revenue,  a  bill,  some  thought,  de- 
signed to  make  any  reduction  of  the 
sugar  duty  more  difficult.  Beet-sugar 
Republicans  were  saying  some  weeks  ago 
that  votes  for  that  bill  were  invited  by 
means  of  promises  that  the  sugar  duty 
should  not  be  disturbed.  The  Cuban 
question  was  not  taken  up  again  in  com- 
mittee until  these  leaders  began  to  feel 
the  force  of  public  opinion.  Even  then 
there  were  public  utterances  and  letters 
to  constituents  which  showed  that  it  had 
been  taken  up  in  a  half-hearted  way,  and 
that  the  men  controlling  the  organization 
of  the  House  really  cared  very  little  for 
any  reciprocity  bill.  Mr.  Payne  and  his 
associates  are  bound  by  the  assertions 
and  arguments  in  their  majority  report 
and  their  recent  speeches.  If  those  as- 
sertions in  defense  of  the  reduction  were 
true  last  week,  they  would  have  been 
true  in  those  early  days  when  the  rulers 
of  the  committee  were  trying  to  avoid 
the  Cuban  question.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  blame  for  failure,  if  failure 
there  shall  be,  must  rest,  of  course,  upon 
the  beet-sugar  Republicans.  In  this 
group,  those  who  really  believe  that  the 
beet-sugar  industry  would  suffer  by  rea- 
son of  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  have 
been  misled ;  those  who  have  been 
willing  to  ignore  our  moral  obliga- 
tion and  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Cuba 
in  order  thus  to  force  a  revision  of  the 
tariff,  ought  not  to  have  taken  such 
means  to  gain  their  end. 

It  is  to  the  Senate,  in  which  the  re- 
strictions of  the  Piatt  amendment  origi- 


nated, that  we  must  now  look  for  the 
reciprocity  which  those  restrictions  re- 
quire. We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  Senate  will  refuse  to  grant  it. 

Adam 

Two  Eastern  presbyteries  have,  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  declined  to  license  theo- 
logical students  to  preach  because  these 
students  believed  that  the  story  of  Adam 
is  mythical.  They  are  the  presbyteries 
of  New  York  and  Elizabeth.  There  were 
three  students  thus  rejected,  at  least  for 
a  month,  one  from  Union  Seminary,  one 
from  Yale  and  one  from  Hartford. 

The  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith 
accepts  the  story  of  the  creation  and  fall 
of  Adam  and  Eve  as  literally  historical. 
On  the  story  of  the  sin  of  Adam  is  built 
the  Confession's  doctrine  of  the  covenant 
which  God  is  supposed  to  have  made  with 
Adam  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  and 
the  subsequent  fall  and  coruption  of  the 
entire  human  race  descending  from 
Adam  by  ordinary  generation,  all  of 
whom  "  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him 
in  his  first  transgression."  If  the  story 
of  Adam  is  made  mythical,  then  the  doc- 
trines of  the  divine  covenant  with  Adam 
and  of  universal  total  depravity  thus  in- 
herited lose  their  basis  and  cease  to  be 
credible. 

But  Paul  said,  "  As  in  Adam  all  die, 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. "^ 
Doubtless  he  believed  that  the  story  of 
Genesis  was  historical,  and  he  was  free 
to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  illustration 
and  argument.  If  Paul  so  used  it,  and 
so  believed  it,  it  is  not  strange  that, 
against  all  agreement  of  science,  the  ma- 
jority attending  these  presbyteries  and 
bound  by  a  stiff  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
should  have  rejected  the  three  candidates, 
saying,  "  Let  Paul  be  true,  and  all  science 
a  liar." 

But  what  could  these  young  men  do? 
They  had  been  educated  in  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  colleges,  in  which 
they  were  taught  the  prevailing  conclu- 
sions of  biological  and  geological  sci- 
ence. They  had  then  received  their  theo- 
logical instruction  in  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  seminaries  in  which  such 
scientific  conclusions  were  quietly  ac- 
cepted, and  these  chapters    of    Genesis 
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were  interpreted  as  representing  an  early 
stage  in  the  developing  religious  philos- 
ophy of  the  human  race.  They  could  not 
possibly  accept  the  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve  with  the  same  literalness  that  Paul 
and  the  Westminster  divines  did. 

How  could  they  ?  How  can  any  young 
student  of  the  present  time?  We  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  competent  edu- 
cated professor  of  biology  or  geology  in 
the  obscurest  Presbyterian  college  in  the 
United  States  who  believes  that  the 
Adam  and  Eve  of  Genesis  were  historical 
characters.  One  would  have  to  rake  all 
our  colleges  and  universities  with  a  fine 
toothed  comb  to  find  such  a  teacher,  and 
very  few  they  would  be.  The  belief,  in 
scientific  circles,  of  such  an  Adam  and 
Eve  is  dead,  and  is  no  longer  considered 
or  discussed.  Of  course,  the  doctrine 
of  a  literal  Adam  lingers  in  popular  be- 
lief, just  as  once  did  the  belief  in  the 
world  made  in  six  literal  days ;  but  it  is 
held  by  those  who  got  their  education  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  or  who  never  got 
any  education  at  all.  The  older  men  in 
the  presbyteries,  especially  those  who 
have,  for  one  reason  or  another,  dropped 
out  of  the  educative  stress  of  pastoral 
life,  have  not  learned  what  the  colleges 
now  teach;  and  it  is  they  that  oppose 
their  large  ignorance  to  modern  knowl- 
edge. It  will  be  a  matter  of  great  inter- 
est to  see  whether  the  new  brief  creed, 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  next  month,  will 
make  any  mention  of  Adam.  We  have 
no  right  yet  to  know,  but  we  refuse  to 
expect  that  he  will  be  made  a  pillar  of  the 
faith. 

But  while  we  are  accommodating  our 
confessions  to  present  scientific  teach- 
ings, why  should  the  older  views  be  im- 
posed on  mission  Churches?  The  vari- 
ous Presbyterian  missions  in  India  have 
united  to  form  one  great  Church  in  In- 
dia. It  is  a  magnificent  expression  of 
their  fellowship.  As  a  supposed  neces- 
sity of  this  fellowship  a  confession  of 
faith  has  been  drawn  up  for  later  ap- 
proval and  adoption.  We  are  interested 
in  it,  as  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
"  Oriental  Christ  "  and  the  Oriental  cast 
which  the  Christian  Church  in  India  was 
likely  to  acquire.  It  is  interesting  to  dis- 
cover if  there  are  any  evidences  of  this 
more  nebulous  theology  in  this  proposed 
creed. 


It  begins  by  declaring  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  to  be  "  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  duty."  This  language  is  familiar. 
The  next  article  defines  God  as  one,  a 
Spirit  "  distinct  from  all  other  spirits 
and  from  all  material  things,"  which  is  a 
sharp  denial  of  all  monistic  or  pantheis- 
tic philosophies  supposed  to  be  prevalent 
in  India.  Further,  the  definition  follows 
the  Westminster  list  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes,, and  then  adds  "  love."  The 
Trinity  is  defined  almost  in  Westminster 
terms,  as  also  God's  work  of  creation  of 
the  world  and  of  men.  We  then  find  this 
statement : 

"  All  mankind  descending  by  ordinary  gen- 
eration from  Adam,  the  covenant  head  of  the 
race,  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him  and  have 
no  ability  of  will  to  any  saving  good." 

That  is  enough  to  condemn  the  creed. 
It  requires  the  Hindu  Christian  to  be- 
lieve in  the  historical  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
then  in  a  covenant  for  which  there  is  no 
evidence,  and  which  Adam  would  have 
had  no  right  to  make  for  his  descendants, 
and  then  it  declares  a  ridiculous  impos- 
sibility, that  men  can  have  sinned  in  an 
ancestor.  We  might  stop  here,  and  yet 
we  observe  that  the  native  Christian  is 
expected  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
"  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,"  of  which,  if  it  means  anything,  we 
can  know  nothing.  The  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion is  'clearly  defined,  but  reprobation  is 
omitted.  We  would  commend  to  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  India  the  freer 
creed  adopted  by  their  brethren  in  Japan, 
or  ask  them  to  wait  and  study  the  new 
brief  creed  to  be  offered  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

Higher  Criticism  in  the  Catholic 
Church 

The  Catholics  as  well  as  the  Presby- 
terians have  their  troubles  with  the  high- 
er criticism.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  very  significant  fact  that  the  Pope 
has  appointed  a  commission,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  investigate  the  questions  con- 
nected with  inspiration  and  the  higher 
criticism,  and  advise  as  to  the  range  to 
be  allowed  Catholic  faith  on  these  sub- 
jects. An  article  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  by  "  Austin  West,"  a  name 
which  we  suspect  prudently  conceals  that 
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of  some  liberal  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  ex- 
plains the  situation,  and  gives  hope  that 
the  result  may  be  a  larger  liberty. 

France  is  the  home  of  Catholic  schol- 
arship. It  is  there  that  liberal  views 
are  most  proclaimed  and  most  denounced. 
It  was  there  that  the  guilt  of  Catholic 
"  Americanism  "  was  discovered.  The 
distinguished  scholar,  Fr.  Lenormant, 
was  a  good  Catholic,  but  he  accepted  the 
higher  criticism.  He  has  been  followed 
by  a  line  of  Catholic  ecclesiastics  who 
liave  quietly  aided  the  same  movement. 
Such  are  Pere  Scheil,  the  distinguished 
Assyriologist  and  Dominican,  lately  sent 
to  the  International  Biblical  School  at 
Jerusalem,  out  of  which  comes  the  Revue 
Bihlique,  one  of  the  best  biblical  journals 
in  any  language;  also  the  scholarly  Pere 
Lagrange;  perhaps  also  the  Abbe  Vi- 
gouroux,  and  certainly  the  distinguished 
Archbishop  Mignot.  Against  the  new 
studies  are  ranged  the  older  ecclesiastics, 
among  whom  are  Archbishop  Richard 
and  Pere  Maignen,  who  attacked  Ameri- 
canism in  the  Life  of  Father  Hecker, 
and  almost  caused  the  published  con- 
demnation by  the  Index  of  Dr.  Zahm,  the 
evolutionist,  of  Notre  Dame  University, 
Indiana. 

But  the  leading  French  defender  of 
higher  criticism  in  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been  the  Abbe  Alfred  Loisy,  who 
has  persistently  written  under  various 
pseudonyms  in  the  Revue  Bihlique  and 
■other  Catholic  journals.  For  twelve 
years  he  was  Professor  of  Biblical  Ex- 
•egesis  in  the  Institut  Catholique  of 
Paris.  While  there  a  lecture  of  his  on 
the  Biblical  Question  and  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  led  to  his  forced 
resignation,  and  Mgr.  Richard,  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Paris,  seemed  to 
have  silenced  him  by  making  him  chap- 
lain of  a  nunnery.  But  he  studied  and 
wrote  all  the  more,  especially  under  the 
now  famous  pseudonym  of  "  Dr.  A.  Fir- 
min."  In  the  Revue  du  Clerge  Francais 
of  October  15,  1900,  appeared  the  first 
part  of  an  article  under  this  pseudonym, 
entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Israel ;  Its 
Origins."  A  week  later  the  editor  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  Car- 
-dinal  Archbishop  declaring  that  this  arti- 
cle contradicted  the  declarations  of  the 
Vatican  Council  and  Pope  Leo  XITI's 
Papal  Letter  on  the  Bible,  and  forbidding 


the  further  publication  of  the  series. 
Thereupon  Pere  Loisy  printed  the  entire 
series  for  private  circulation.  It  is  an 
admirable  defense  of  faith,  from  a  schol- 
arly standpoint,  against  the  unbelief  of 
Renan. 

A  few  weeks  later  Dr.  Loisy  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  the  Comparative  His- 
tory of  Religions  at  the  Ecole  Pratique 
des  Hautes  Etudes,  in  Paris,  a  Govern- 
ment institution  in  which  Pere  Scheil  and 
the  Abbe  Duchesne  have  held  chairs. 
But  the  attacks  on  Dr.  Loisy  in  the 
Church  journals  have  been  bitter,  and 
especially  those  by  the  Jesuit  Pere  Fon- 
taine. But  two  other  Jesuits,  Pere  Por- 
talie  and  Pere  Prat,  have  come  to  his  de- 
fense. 

Dr.  Loisy  holds  that  the  Pentateuch, 
as  we  have  it,  cannot  be  the  work  of 
Moses.  The  first  eleven  chapters  do  not 
contain  a  real  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  man,  but  rather  their  re- 
Hgious  philosophy.  He  holds  that  the  meth- 
od of  historical  writing  was  then  freer 
than  now,  and  that  we  are  not  to  ascribe 
equal  historical  value  to  all  we  find  in  the 
historical  books,  but  must  have  liberty  of 
interpretation,  as  the  authors  had  liberty 
in  writing.  The  Bible  itself  shows,  he 
says,  a  progressive  religious  develop- 
ment. In  natural  science  the  current 
views  of  the  times  are  expressed  in  the 
Bible  beliefs.  John's  Gospel  he  does  not 
regard  as  having  the  same  biographical 
character  as  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels, 
but  as  giving  a  paraphrase  of  the  thought 
of  Christ,  the  purpose  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  being  to  present  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  our  Lord.  He  is  now  preparing 
a  commentary  on  the  Gospels. 

Rome  was  appealed  to  by  Cardinal 
Richard  to  condemn  the  teachings  of  Dr. 
Loisy,  but  Archbishop  Mignot  and  others 
hastened  to  his  defense.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  Pope  has  withdrawn  his 
case  from  the  inevitable  condemnation 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and 
has  appointed  this  International  Pontifi- 
cal Commission  for  the  special  study  of 
modern  biblical  problems.  It  is  a  per- 
manent commission,  and  we  judge  that 
the  friends  of  free  investigation  have  no 
great  reason  to  complain  of  its  composi- 
tion. Cardinal  Parocchi,  who  is  named 
President,  is  the  most  learned  of  the 
Cardinals  resident  in  Rome ;  and  of  the 
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twelve  Commissioners,  a  majority  have, 
at  one  time  or  another,  been  attacked  for 
the  liberaHty  of  their  views.  The  Jesuit, 
Padre  Gismondi,  holds  with  Dr.  Loisy. 
The  Abbot  Amelli  has  written  a  paper 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  passage 
about  the  three  heavenly  witnesses. 
Canon  Fracassini  has  written  a  history 
of  Biblical  criticism.  Professor  Jorio, 
the  Spaniard,  has  published  a  paper  argu- 
ing that  the  story  of  the  Book  of  Tobit, 
a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Bible,  is  bor- 
rowed in  part  from  an  Arab  fairy  tale. 
The  German  Jesuit,  Father  Hummelauer, 
has  proved,  in  a  series  for  the  instruction 
of  clerics,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the 
slow  growth  of  centuries.  The  Dutch 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Poels,  wrote  articles 
that  were  suppressed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Haarlem,  who  actually  put  him  out  of 
"his  house,  saying  that  he  would  not  allow 
a  heretic  under  his  roof.  He  has  been 
appointed  under  the  influence  of  Cardi- 
nals Parocchi  and  Vannutelli.  The  ap- 
pointment of  this  Commission,  and  still 
tnore  its  composition,  appear  to  be  an 
augury  of  progress  in  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  it  is  certainly  called  for  af- 
ter the  treatment  of  Dr.  Zahm  and  of  the 
English  zoologist,  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart. 

Finding  a  Country  Home 

We  have  received  the  folowing  letter : 
I  feel  the  spirit  that  is  abroad  to  get  up  and 
go  out  of  the  city  and  dwell  under  my  own 
-vines  and  apple  trees.  A  yearly  hegira  to  some 
watering  place,  or  to  some  landscape  made 
famous  by  its  hotels  or  private  boarding 
liouses.  no  longer  suffices.  To  get  a  country 
Tiome  is  becoming  a  national  passion,  and  I 
■have  come  under  the  influence  of  it.  I  used  to 
enjoy  the  city;  I  gloried  in  its  privileges  and 
its  art :  but  this  no  longer  satisfies  me.  To  the 
country  I  must  go;  but  how  shall  I  conduct 
myself — how  go  to  work — to  construct  a  home? 
A  vague  idea  possesses  me  that  I  shall  have 
to  be  born  over  again  to  meet  the  exigency. 
Why  can  you  not  give  over  all  generalities, 
and  give  us  accurate  information? — for  we  are 
a  host  and  a  growing  host.  Where  shall  we 
locate ;  how  shall  be  build ;  what  shall  we 
plant — and  when  and  where  and  how?  Alas, 
the  ignorance  of  a  city  born  man  or  woman ! 
We  shall  surely  for  the  most  part  become  the 
laughing  stock  of  those  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  sport  of.  At  any  rate  I  am 
going  to  have  a  country  home;  and  you  must 
•give  me  help. 


The  request  is  reasonable  and  has  a 
touch  of  the  pathetic.  Most  of  those 
who  move  off  from  the  solidified  mass  of 
city  population  have  a  one  sided  indi- 
viduality. They  have  learned  to  think 
and  move  so  closely  with  the  crowd  that 
to  suburbanize  them  requires  the  evolu- 
tion of  new  faculties.  They  have  to  be- 
gin to  see  and  hear  as  nature  tries  to 
communicate  with  them — inarticulate 
but  eloquent  nature.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  country  population  is  being 
awakened  to  a  new  sort  of  observation 
and  reflection. 

A  home  in  the  country  should  include 
all  that  is  most  excellent  in  a  city,  besides 
having  the  characteristics  of  freedom, 
fresh  air  and  roominess — "  elbow  room  " 
Burroughs  calls  it.  But  this  combination 
cannot  be  secured  by  carrying  city  no- 
tions and  ways,  city  lawns  and  architec- 
ture, into  the  open  country.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  suburbanized  friends 
who  have  built  brick  walls  with  French 
roofs,  or  a  Yankee  modification  intended 
to  fit  into  a  tight  built  street  in  a  big 
lawn  among  elms  or  pines — a  lawn  that 
has  been  leveled  and  smoothed  and 
padded  into  a  half  acre  of  primness.  Out 
of  this  lawn  they  persistently  dig  every 
dandelion,  and  diurnally  rattle  an  im- 
pertinent lawn  mower,  with  the  imagi- 
nary conviction  that  they  have  created 
a  country  home.  In  fact,  they  have  a 
city  house  in  the  country,  and  are  trying 
to  create  city  conditions  around  it.  If 
you  suggest  that  they  have  made  a  blun- 
der in  house,  in  lawns  and  in  tools,  they 
will  not  be  convinced,  nor  probably  un- 
derstand you.  They  have  a  conventional 
idea,  which  demands  only  residence 
where  they  can  occasionally  hold  lawn 
parties,  and  from  which  they  can  fre- 
quently escape  into  the  city  to  avoid  lone- 
liness and  ennui.  A  country  lawn  is  not 
smoothed  into  flatness,  dandelions  are 
the  handsomest  flowers  in  the  land ;  city 
houses  in  the  country  are  as  awkward 
and  out  of  taste  as  city  fashions  in  coun- 
try homes.  In  fact,  a  country  home  must 
be  rural  in  all  its  aspects,  and  must  grow 
out  of  its  conditions  and  surroundings. 

More  about  the  house  hereafter ;  for 
the  present  we  must  consider  the  proper 
place  to  build  it.  This  is  certainly  not 
close  by  the  street.  In  the  city  this  is 
necessary ;  in  the  village  less  necessary ; 
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in  the  country  there  is  every  reason  why 
the  house  should  be  set  away  back  and 
among  the  trees.  You  will  be  guided  in 
the  selection  of  your  land  by  what  you 
propose  to  do.  If  you  desire  a  home 
merely  you  will  find  the  homeliest  nook 
that  can  be  secured.  If  you  intend  to 
grow  fruit  and  farm  products  for  mar- 
ket and  will  locate  within  ten  miles  of 
the  town.  The  spread  of  the  trolley  as 
a  farm  road  and  a  freight  road  will  soon 
make  it  possible  for  the  gardener  and 
orchardist  to  live  much  further  from  the 
city.  However,  the  ideal  country  home 
is  one  which  affords  food  enough  for 
the  family  and  a  surplus  for  market.  The 
coming  home  will  be  one  that  pays  its 
own  way.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
minister,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  as 
well  as  the  laborer,  should  get  out  of  the 
city  and  into  the  country — that  they  may 
live  more  easily,  as  well  as  enjoy  them- 
selves more  completely.  A  country  home 
of  two  to  three  acres,  intensively  culti- 
vated, should  furnish  all  the  fruit,  vege- 
tables, eggs,  milk — and  without  rent — 
and  possibly  a  considerable  surplus  for 
sale.  No  one  has  a  right  to  live  in  the 
country  who  is  too  proud  to  sell  what  he 
has  skill  to  create.  Where  the  old  home- 
stead is  for  sale  sentiment  and  common 
sense  will  lead  a  man  to  renew  home  ties 
by  purchasing  it.  The  homing  instinct 
is  one  of  the  best  in  human  nature;  it 
should  be  cultivated. 

But  wherever  the  land  is  located  the 
site  of  the  house  is  of  prime  importance. 
If  possible  it  should  be  on  a  rise  of 
ground,  generally  seeking  a  slope  to  the 
east  or  southeast.  There  is  a  difference 
in  sunshine.  Plant  growth  takes  place 
mostly  under  the  influence  of  the  morn- 
ing rays.  These  growth  rays  are  equally 
needed  in  the  chambers  and  living  rooms. 
The  top  of  the  morning  should  be  taken 
into  the  house  as  the  cream  of  the  day. 
Get  a  hill  or  ridge  between  you  and  the 
northwest,  if  possible;  if  not,  create  a 
wind-break  of  trees  and  hedges.  Have 
a  plenty  of  wind-breaks  at  any  rate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  knoll  or 
slope  will  not  be  far  from  the  center  of 
your  property— if  your  acres  do  not  ex- 
ceed ten  or  twenty.  These  are  the  things 
to  be  sought  after :  first  to  escape  the  dust 
of  the  street ;  second,  to  secure  privacy ; 
and  third,  to  escape  formalism.  You 
may  suppose  that  the   country  is  itself 


privacy,  but  you  are  mistaken.  You  can 
hide  more  easily  in  a  crowd.  Out  alone 
you  have  become  a  conspicuous  target. 
You  will  know  all  your  neighbors  for  a 
mile  around  you.  But  you  wish  in  the 
country  to  have  your  hammocks  out  of 
sight;  you  desire  to  be  off-dress  much 
of  the  time ;  you  like  to  have  the 
play  spirit  when  you  are  not  at 
work,  and  when  at  work  you  like 
the  company  of  birds  and  bees,  instead  of 
folks.  A  house  set  well  back  is  the  first 
step  to  individualism  and  a  breach  with 
conformity.  You  have  asserted  your 
right  to  get  out  of  the  row.  That  is  a 
good  deal  to  have  accomplished  at  the 
outset.  Then  you  will  be  more  ready 
to  build  an  unconventional  house  and  da 
some  other  things  in  the  way  of  liberty. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  keep  away  from 
the  street  for  the  sake  of  the  children  ;  let 
them  feel  that  they  are  to  find  companion- 
ship with  nature. 

Above  all  else  this  must  be  considered 
by  those  who  seek  the  country  for  pleas- 
ure, that  they  must  build  to  get  out  of 
the  path  of  sweeping  winds,  and  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  no  malarious  swamps 
near  at  hand.  The  west  side  of  a  valley 
is  generally  freer  from  rough  winds  than 
the  east  slope.  If  the  land  lay  is  hilly,  do 
not  go  quite  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  part 
way  down  the  slope.  Superb  scenery  is 
not  always  homeful.  Mountains  we 
visit,  hills  we  live  among.  Swamps 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  even  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  question  of  soil  is  not  of  prime 
importance,  for  you  can  ruin  good  soil 
in  five  years,  and  you  can  create  fertility 
in  the  same  or  in  less  time.  Still  it  will 
be  a  great  saving  to  have  secured  a  rich, 
fertile  land  that  will  respond  to  the  least 
request,  and  not  discourage  you  while 
you  are  getting  wonted  to  your  new  style 
of  life.  If  the  first  year  you  can  pick 
your  own  carnations  and  dig  out  your 
own  potatoes,  pluck  your  own  sweet  corn 
and  shake  down  your  own  plums, you  will 
glorify  the  country.  "  And  with  all  your 
getting  get  a  brook."  The  sight  and 
sound  of  water  and  its  conveniences  will 
go  far  to  bring  content.  We  shall  now 
leave  you  studying  your  location,  and 
considering  what  nature  offered  you. 
You  will  build  so  as  to  accept  the  whole, 
not  excluding  the  better  part  of  the  gift, 
and  this  we  shall  consider  later. 
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The    Medico-Legal    Expert's 
Place 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  element 
of  legal  procedure  that  is  in  such  deep 
discredit  with  not  only  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  lawyers  and  medical  men  as  well, 
as  expert  medical  evidence.  This  is  just 
as  it  should  not  be,  for  there  was  never  a 
time  when  there  was  more  widespread 
realization  of  the  necessity  for  medical 
expert  knowledge  to  guide  justice  in  the 
solution  of  the  knotty  problems  that 
many  forms  of  mental  disturbance  and 
their  relation  to  criminality  present.  At 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held 
in  Albany  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  details 
of  a  case  were  presented  that  illus- 
trate very  forcibly  how  surely  justice 
would  miscarry  if  left  without  medical 
advice  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  patient,  a  young  man  of  good  hab- 
its and  rather  amiable  disposition,  became 
moody  and  irritable  as  the  result  of  worry 
and  the  possible  remote  consequence  of 
foolishly  severe  initiation  tests  for  an 
academic  secret  society.  Tho  without 
any  good  reason  he  became  especially  un- 
congenial toward  his  sister,  with  whom, 
for  the  time,  he  was  boarding.  One 
evening  after  a  late  supper,  at  which  he 
grumbled  much,  he  went  to  his  room,  ob- 
tained a  revolver,  and  deliberately  shot 
at  this  sister.  He  fortunately  missed 
her,  and  being  followed  as  he  fled  from 
the  house,  was  pursued  across  fields,  and 
when  finally  overtaken  had  sunk  down  in 
an  unconscious  state.  Next  morning 
when  he  came  to  himself  he  remembered 
nothing  of  the  occurrences  of  the  even- 
ing before.  Later  he  attempted  suicide 
while  treating  a  potato  field  with  paris 
green.  After  this  he  entreated  that  he 
should  not  be  left  alone  for  fear  he  would 
do  himself  or  others  serious  injury. 
Only  at  this  stage  of  the  case  was  it 
deemed  advisable  to  consult  a  physician. 

The  young  man  was  treated  by  the 
usual  therapeutic  methods  employed  in 
epilepsy.  He  was  taken  away  from  dis- 
tasteful farm  work,  and  a  position  on  a 
coasting  vessel  obtained  for  him.  He 
has  gained  in  weight,  has  had  no  more 
attacks,  has  lost  his  irritability  and  re- 
gained his  confidence  in  his  self  control. 
The  young  man  himself  still  assures  his 


medical  attendant  that  he  has  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  his  attempted 
homicide  or  suicide.  His  family  have  al- 
ways remained  firm  in  the  belief  that  hi.s 
actions  on  these  occasions  while  appar- 
ently deliberate  were  really  involuntary, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  performed 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  In  a  word, 
this  case  presents  a  typical  picture  of 
mental  disturbance,  rendering  the  patient 
irresponsible,  yet  having  all  the  appear- 
ances of  rationality  that  would  surely 
lead  to  a  decision  that  he  must  take  the 
consequences  of  his  acts.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that,  if  the  attempt  at 
murder  had  been  successful,  any  en- 
deavor to  set  up  a  plea  of  insanity  as  a 
defense  would  have  been  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  medical  makeshift  to  save  a 
criminal.  Subsequent  developments  make 
it  clear,  however,  that  this  line  c  -  defense 
would  be  not  only  justifiable,  but  abso- 
lutely demanded  in  the  interests  of  sim- 
ple justice. 

These  cases  of  psychic  epilepsy,  as  they 
are  called,  in  which  the  UMial  convulsive 
movements  of  an  ord'nary  epileptic  at- 
tack are  replaced  by  actions  seemingly 
done  with  full  accord  of  the  will,  but 
really  under  the  stress  of  a  more  or  less 
unconscious  mental  seizure,  are  not  un- 
familiar to  specialists  in  nervous  and 
mental  diseases.  Ambulatory  epilepsy, 
in  which  the  patient  wanders  from  home, 
forgetting  all  about  his  former  life  and 
begins  life  anew,  yet  without  arousing 
suspicion  of  his  complete  sanity  in  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  is  an  ex- 
treme example  of  this  form  of  epileptic 
seizure  that  has  become  familiar  to  the 
general  public  in  recent  years  because  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  cases  every  now 
and  then  in  the  public  press.  After  re- 
covery the  loss  of  memory  for  acts  done 
in  the  newly  assumed  personality  is  often 
as  complete  as  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
former  life  when  the  secondary  person- 
ality is  dominant.  The  question  of  re- 
sponsibility in  these  cases  becomes  a  most 
difficult  problem,  that  can  only  be  solved 
by  careful  scrutiny  of  the  previous  health 
and  family  history  of  the  individual  and 
his  mental  and  physical  peculiarities. 

For  such  cases  what  is  needed,  if  jus- 
tice is  to  be  fostered,  is  not  the  jarring 
evidence  of  interested  experts,  but  the 
calm   judgment  of    an  experienced  ob- 
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server,  who  is  given  the  data  and  the  op- 
portunity for  personal  examination  of  the 
patient.  An  expert  in  mental  diseases  of 
known  reputation  and  conscientiousness, 
who  as  amicus  curia — the  friendly  ad- 
viser of  the  court — would  point  out  the 
limits  of  responsibility  in  given  cases, 
would  be  a  welcome  institution.  Our 
present  system  of  rival  experts  chosen 
and  paid  by  each  side  is  a  disgrace,  and 
has  degenerated  into  a  wanton  abuse  of 
scientific  technicalities  to  defeat  justice. 
In  Germany  we  believe  the  medico-legal 
expert  is  a  court  official  with  a  regular 
salary,  whose  opinion  is  asked  on  all 
doubtful  questions  of  mentality  beyond 
the  evident  limits  of  the  law  and  the 
facts. 

Only  in  quite  recent  years  the  realiza- 
tion has  come  that  human  responsibility 
is  not  a  generic  quality,  but  an  eminently 
individual  property.  The  recognition  of 
its  limitations  includes  the  most  serious 
problems  with  which  the  psychologist  and 
psychiatrist  have  to  do.  The  antiquated 
maxim  of  law  that  a  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  is  the  criterion  in  such  cases, 
is  happily  passing  into  a  desuetude  that 
is  too  positively  humane  to  be  called 
merely  innocuous.  We  are  coming  to 
appreciate  that  it  is  not  the  crime,  but  the 
criminal,  that  must  be  punished.  Human 
individuals  are  at  least  as  different  in 
their  responsibilities  for  actions  done  as 
they  are  in  the  features  that  make  them 
recognizable  from  their  fellows.  What 
"  is  crime  in  one  man  is  in  another  no  more 
than  a  lamentable  manifestation  of  per- 
verted will  power.  When  the  will-per- 
version is  due  to  pathological  causes  and 
not  to  malice,  the  trial  of  the  pervert  be- 
comes a  matter  for  the  physician  rather 
than  the  judge.  The  medical  attendant 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  hold  the  position 
of  adjudicator,  and  not  that  of  either 
prosecutor  or  advocate,  or  science  will 
serve  to  cloud,  not  clarify,  the  question 
at  issue. 


p  .  J,  It  was  a  surprise  to  read  in 
St  kt  n  ^^^  Monday  papers  that  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Stockton  had  died 
suddenly  at  Washington.  We  have  read 
the  last  of  his  comical  tales ;  and  so  hu- 
man were  his  characters  and  so  per- 
suasive was  their  genial  humor  that  we 
cannot  but  think  of  them, — "  Pomona," 


"  Mrs.  Leeks,"  "  Mrs.  Aleshine,"  "  Mrs. 
Null,"  and  that  girl  in  the  balcony  who 
signaled  to  open  the  door  for  the  tiger 
or  the  other  girl, — as  changing  their 
merry  quips  into  sighs  for  the  death  of 
their  kindly  creator.  Mr.  Stockton  was 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  but  seemed 
younger  than  his  age,  and  no  one  looked 
for  this  sudden  end.  Last  Winter  he  was 
in  New  York  and  had  done  very  little 
work,  as  he  preferred  to  rest.  On 
Wednesday  night,  April  i6th,  he  was  a 
guest  at  the  banquet  held  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  while  there  suffered  a  stroke  of  par- 
tial paralysis.  His  illness  did  not  at  the 
time,  however,  appear  to  be  very  serious, 
but  his  condition  grew  worse  and  on 
Sunday  morning  he  died.  Mr.  Stockton, 
who  came  of  a  literary  family,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1834  and  was  one  of 
twelve  children.  He  learned  wood  en- 
graving, but  soon  gave  up  his  trade  for 
literature.  Even  while  a  child  he  began 
to  send  verses  and  stories  to  the  maga- 
zines, and  he  has  told  of  an  amusing  ex- 
perience with  a  Baltimore  editor  of  those 
early  days.  He  and  his  brother,  after  re- 
peated disappointments,  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  editors  who  continually 
returned  their  verses  with  regrets  did 
not  know  good  poetry  when  they  saw  it 
or  else  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
young  poets.  Accordingly  they  copied 
oft'  one  of  Milton's  sonnets  and  sent  it 
to  a  Baltimore  paper — and  the  sonnet 
was  printed.  Mr.  Stockton  wrote  assidu- 
ously but  did  not  attract  much  attention 
until  he  published  "  Rudder  Grange  "  in 
Scribner's  when  he  was  forty-five  years 
old.  Since  then  his  stories  have  ap- 
peared with  regular  frequency  and  have 
always  been  welcome.  His  clean  and  de- 
lightful fantasies  have  done  not  a  little 
to  create  what  has  become  known  as 
American  humor, — a  something  that  is 
very  real  but  very  hard  to  define.  Not 
many  writers  of  the  age  have  been  able 
to  give  so  much  simple  and  unalloyed 
pleasure  to  a  generation  of  readers. 

We  were  gratified  when 
Indian  Commmissioner 
Jones  consented  to  remain 
in  the  Indian  Bureau  and  work  out  an 
Indian  policy  with  rf  second-term  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  none  of  his  predecessors. 


The   Indian 
Commission 
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We  are  gratified  now  to  learn  that  the 
salary  of  the  head  of  that  Bureau  has  just 
been  increased  from  $4,000  to  $5,000. 
This  levels  it  up  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Land,  Pension  and  Patent  Commissioners, 
while  that  of  the  Director  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  is  still  $1,000  more.  The 
change  was  made  wholly  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior without  any  solicitation  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Jones.  He  enjoys  the  compli- 
ment, of  course,  but  being  himself  a  suc- 
cesssful  business  man,  he  is  one  of  those 
who  serve  the  Government  from  other 
than  merely  pecuniary  motives.  The  du- 
ties of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs grow  each  year  more  burdensome 
and  perplexing  as  the  points  of  contact 
between  the  Indians  and  their  aggressive 
white  neighbors  increase,  and  hitherto 
the  salary  has  been  inadequate.  Having 
studied  that  particular  question  on  the 
ground  at  first  hand,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rock  leases  which  Mr.  Jones  takes 
from  his  office  standpoint.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  in  him  as  a  straightforward, 
diligent,  conscientious  public  official,  with 
whose  judgment  we  regret  occasionally 
to  differ.  But  we  have  never  yet  found 
an  infallible  Commissioner. 


^ 


The  Columbia  "^^  ^^^  ,!"  r^"^'""^  T 
Inauguration  ^^^S  SO  fully  discussed  the 
transfer  of  the  direction 
of  Columbia  University  from  President 
Low  to  his  successor  that  we  need  say 
little  more  now  than  to  record  that  on 
last  Saturday  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler was  inaugurated  with  grand  cere- 
mony. The  President  of  the  United 
States  added  his  presence  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  presidents  and  professors  of  a 
multitude  of  sister  institutions  marched 
in  stately  procession  with  the  dignitaries 
and  alumni  of  Columbia.  There  was  no 
new  word  to  be  said,  but  Dr.  Butler  ex- 
cellently outlined  the  destined  union  of 
learning  and  service,  and  President 
Roosevelt  made  the  same  enforcement 
of  the  same  obligation.  Presidents  Eliot 
and  Plarper  delivered  dignified  and  sen- 
sible written  addresses,  President  Patton 
was  eloquent  and  President  Hadley  was 
witty  and  delightfully  unconventional. 
In  all  but  the  cardinal'.*  scarlet  the  color 


scheme  of  scholarship  was  as  brilliant 
as  at  Johns  Hopkins,  but  it  is  noticed  that 
President  Eliot  resists  the  tide  and  ap- 
pears with  only  the  black  gown  and  vel- 
vet band  which  his  predecessors  wore  of 
old.  Columbia  sits  on  its  magnificent 
hight  as  the  Parthenon  sat  on  the  Athe- 
nian Acropolis.  The  university  and  the 
cathedral  are  crowning  that  hight  with 
buildings  that  make  it  the  noblest  orna- 
ment of  the  city,  and  the  university  has 
the  right  to  ask  the  most  generous  sup- 
port of  our  wealthy  citizens.  We  trust 
that  President  Butler  will  not  appeal 
to  them  in  vain. 

T,,  ■n,u■^■  •  Nothing  better  could 
The  Phihppine       ,  ,    °       ,  ^ 

T        ^-     :■  have  been  done,  so  far  as 

Investigation  ,  ,        '  , 

words    and    orders    go, 

than  was  done  last  week  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  directing  General  Chaflfee 
to  make  the  strictest  investigation  of  the 
charges  of  cruelty  toward  the  Filipinos, 
and  especially  the  charges  against  Gen- 
eral Smith  that  he  had  ordered  Major 
Waller  to  take  no  prisoners,  but  to  kill 
everybody  over  ten  years  of  age  in  his 
expedition.  Nothing  but  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity could  excuse  such  an  asserted  or- 
der. We  expect,  with  such  men  as  are 
in  an  army,  and  in  dealing  with  a  semi- 
barbarous  or  treacherous  enemy,  cases  of 
vindictive  cruelty,  which  should  be  pun- 
ished, but  which  ought  to  be  excep- 
tional, and  by  which  a  campaign  ought 
not  to  be  judged ;  but  we  do  not  excuse 
barbarities  committed  by  trained  and  ex- 
perienced officers.  Nor  do  we  expect 
punishment  by  torture,  like  the  water- 
cure,  to  become  general  and  systematic, 
even  if  it  be  familiar  to  the  penal  meth- 
ods of  the  country.  It  remains  now  for 
the  War  Department  to  see  to  it  that  the 
investigation  be  made  as  thorough  as  the 
President  has  ordered  it  to  be. 


»     .    ,       ,      J     The  United  States  Gov- 
Agncultural  and  ,    ,  ,    j    i-. 

...  .      ^  ,,  ernment  has  acted  lib- 

Mining  Colleges  ...  ...         , 

erally  in  providing  from 

national  funds  for  college  of  agriculture 

and  mechanic  arts  in  the  several  States. 

Several    laws   have   supplied    funds    for 

support  of  these  colleges,  and  now  the 

Grosvenor  bill  proposes  to  enlarge  their 

scope  by  an  appropriation  of  a  sum  to  be 
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increased  from  $10,000  a  year  to  $20,000 
a  year,  given  to  each  State  or  Territory, 
for  instruction  in  mining,  metallurgy, 
chemistry,  geology,  forestry,  agricultural, 
engineering  and  related  branches.  It  is 
not  every  State  that  has  mines,  and  so  the 
other  branches  were  added.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  agricultural  colleges,  or  any 
mining  college  supported  by  the  State, 
shall  have  the  money ;  but  we  observe 
that  the  provision  in  the  Second  Morrill 
act  of  1890  which  guarded  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  money  in  States  where 
separate  schools  for  races  are  maintained 
is  not  inserted.  Already  in  North  Caro- 
lina it  is  declared  that  the  appropriation 
will  all  be  given  to  two  white  schools. 
The  purpose  is  good,  but  injustice  should 
be  guarded  against. 

The  Southern  ^he  Southern  Educa- 
Education  Board  ^lon  Board,  which 
meets  this  week  m 
Athens,  Ga.,  has  an  admirable  purpose, 
which  is  the  development  of  education 
in  the  South.  We  wish  we  were  clearer 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  plans,  but  we 
are  used  to  the  muddledness  of  good 
men  who  want  to  do  some  good  thing 
that  they  don't  exactly  know  how  to  ac- 
complish. It  is  understood  that  the 
money  to  support  its  work  will  come 
from  the  North,  but  of  the  dozen  men 
who  direct  it  the  controlling  majority 
is  from  the  South.  This  is  a  generous 
provision,  but  it  contradicts  a  universal 
rule  as  to  the  control  of  benefactions. 
Then  it  is  a  notorious  fact  of  history 
and  the  census  that  the  South  is  fearfully 
behind  the  North  in  its  school  system ; 
and,  therefore,  with  a  logic  that  laughs 
at  experience,  this  new  Board  asks  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  from  the  less,  rather 
than  the  more  developed  section.  An 
apparently  inspired  account  of  the  aims 
of  the  Board  says : 

"  The  aim  recognizes  no  distinction  of  color 
or  race  or  sex.  It  includes  all  the  people  of 
the  South.  But  it  will  necessarily,  in  the  fir.^t 
instance,  be  directed  more  immediately  to  the 
schooling  of  the  whites,  since  public  schools 
are  necessarily  more  nearly  completely  pro- 
vided for  them  than  for  the  blacks." 

The  conclusion  may  be  what  was  de- 
sired, but  it  exactly  contradicts  its 
premise.    We  would  expect  chief  atten- 


tion where  schooling  was  least  provided. 
We  further  quote  from  the  statement 
made  by  the  Board  itself: 

"  If  the  negro  problem  is  to  be  settled  aright, 
it  must  be  settled  by  educated,  intelligent  white 
men,  and  not  by  ignorant  ones  [why  not  by 
negroes  ?1.  This  being  the  case,  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  negro  lies  in  the  better  educa- 
tion of  the  whites  [why  not  of  negroes?].  The 
solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  found  in 
teaching  the  negro  to  work,  and  so  to  be  a 
self-respecting  citizen." 

That  is,  we  must  educate  the  whites,  to 
teach  the  negroes  to  work,  who  already 
do  most  of  the  work,  and  this  will  "  solve 
the  problem  " !  And  Northern  men,  who 
believe  in  equal  rights  and  privileges  for 
everybody,  equal  education  and  equal 
work,  are  deceived  by  this  muddled  non- 
sense. 


Cleveland 
Gardens 


Not  long  since  we  chronicled 
the  work  of  Missouri  in  stimu- 
lating the  children  of  the  State 
to  cultivate  the  beautiful.  The  city  of 
Cleveland  is  another  instance  of  this  ju- 
dicious effort  to  organize  the  children 
for  esthetic  purposes.  The  Leader  be- 
gan the  movement  by  offering  a  cash 
prize  of  sixty  dollars  for  the  best  ama- 
teur flower  garden,  thirty  dollars  for 
the  second  best,  twenty-five  dollars  for 
the  best  amateur  window  box  or  porch, 
and  ten  dollars  for  the  second  best. 
Judge  Dellenbaugh  followed  this  with 
an  offer  of  eighty  prizes,  for  boys  and 
girls  who  would  not  be  likely  to  compete 
successfully  for  the  Leader  prizes.  The 
result  of  the  contest  last  year  was  to 
transform  not  only  neglected  gardens, 
but  rubbish  yards  and  ash  piles,  into 
things  of  beauty.  The  effect  has  been 
quite  beyond  the  anticipation  of  those 
who  offered  the  prizes.  Cleveland  has 
largely  lost  its  claim  to  the  title  of 
"  Forest  City,"  owing  partly  to  the  depre- 
dations of  forest  worms  and  still  more  to 
the  increase  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere. 
But  the  new  movement  has  gone  very  far 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  many  of 
her  fine  trees.  It  is  now  the  garden  city. 
Better  yet,  the  contest  took  hold  of  the 
minds  of  the  children,  to  create  a  love 
for  the  beautiful.  School  children  talked 
of  flowers  all  summer  long.  The  judges 
found   th^t   many   of   the   children   hftcj 
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acquired  not  only  a  love  for  flowers,  but 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  them — a  good 
deal  of  practical  botany.  A  child  with  a 
garden  of  his  own  is  not  only  a  happier 
child  but  a  better  child.  The  moral  ef- 
fect is  reported  to  have  been  quite  as 
marked  as  the  intellectual.  The  prize 
winners  included  children  less  than  eight 
years  of  age.  The  movement  is  unques- 
tionably along  the  line  of  social  as  well 
as  civic  betterment,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  developed  in  Cleveland  this  season 
and  extended  to  other  cities  and  towns. 

We  should  confess  to  a 
gloomier  outlook  for  the 
world  if  we  believed  that 
the  Russian  autocracy  of  the  last  cen- 
tury were  to  hold  its  power  during  this 
century.  At  present  we  have  to  look  on 
Russia  as  the  great  enemy  of  internal 
liberty,  and,  externally,  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  advancing  subjugation  and 
tyranny.  We  can  never  tell  how  far  we 
may  depend  on  the  kindly  good  will  of 
the  Czar,  or  how  far  he  may  be  controlled 
by  an  irresistible  bureaucracy.  But  the 
events  of  the  last  week  illustrate  what 
are  the  forces  within  which  may,  before 
we  know  it,  revolutionize  the  Empire. 
The  wholesale  arrests,  imprisonment  and 
banishment  of  students  who  made  a 
demonstration  in  connection  with  work- 
men have  been  followed  by  the  killing  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  the  mouth 
of  a  student's  revolver,  and  two  other  at- 
tempts of  the  same  sort  have  been  made 
by  students.  This,  as  Count  Miinster 
said,  is  "  Absolutism  tempered  by  assas- 
sination." Now  we  have  reports  of  gen- 
eral disturbances  in  South  Russia,  as  well 
as  in  Finland,  which  are  declared  to  look 
like  incipient  revolution.  It  will  hardly 
come  yet,  and  it  may  not  come  by  vio- 
lence ;  and  yet  violence  is  about  the  only 
weapon  available  where  there  is  no  lib- 
erty. Education  is  advancing  in  Russia 
and  liberal  ideas  are  becoming  prevalent, 
and  there  is  bound  to  be  some  kind  of  an 
explosion  before  many  years.  When 
Russia  gets  a  really  popular  government 
we  may  expect  a  magnificent  develop- 
ment within  its  own  teritory,  and  more 
safety  for  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Tibet, 
Korea  and  the  provinces  of  China,  as 
well  as  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  and  the  dissenting  Christij^ns, 


With  great  assurance  the  Belgian  So- 
cialists entered  on  their  campaign  to 
compel  the  abolition  of  plural  voting  and 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  "  One  man  one 
vote,"  such  as  is  universal  in  America, 
but  is  much  deprecated  by  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  trust  the  people.  A  general 
strike  was  their  trump  card,  sure  to  win ; 
but  it  did  not  win,  and  the  agitation  must 
be  kept  up  along  constitutional  lines  for 
some  years  to  come,  unless  1848  comes 
back  to  Europe,  as  there  are  some  signs 
that  it  will. 

Of  course  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  able  to  buy  horses 
or  mules  in  the  United  States  or  in  Hun- 
gary, for  service  in  the  South  African 
war ;  but  this  does  not  make  the  business 
a  violation  of  neutrality.  We  have  the 
right  peaceably  to  sell  horses  to  whoever 
will  buy  them,  and  they  are  not  contra- 
band of  war. 

The  appointment  of  Archbishop  Ryan 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, in  place  of  Bishop  Whipple, 
is  one  not  to  be  criticised.  If  the  Catho- 
lics have  special  interests  among  the  In- 
dians it  is  only  right  that  they  should  be 
represented  on  the  Board,  and  a  better 
man  than  Archbishop  Ryan  could  not  be 
found. 

Commerce,  philanthropy  and  religion 
may  all  rejoice  in  the  defeat  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  drastic  Chinese  Exclusion  bill, 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  Piatt 
bill,  which  simply  continues  the  present 
exclusion  law.  That  is  bad  enough,  and 
we  are  glad  that  Senator  Hoar  voted 
against  it. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  rich  men  who  are  on  the  lookout 
to  seize  chances  to  do  a  service  with  their 
wealth  for  the  country.  Such  a  man  is 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  who  has  just  bought  a 
nne  "  Holy  Family,"  by  Rubens,  and 
given  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

We  welcome  back  Miss  Stone  from 
her  captivity,  and  regret  that  she  feels  it 
necessary  to  enter  the  lecture  field  to  re- 
pay those  whose  money  secured  her  ran-- 
goni  from  brigands. 
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Quick    Profits 

A  RECENT  press  dispatch  reports  that 
a  clergyman  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  preached 
on  "  investment  company  "  schemes,  be- 
ing moved  to  so  doing  by  the  report  of 
the  receiver  of  one  concern,  which 
showed  that  the  stockholders,  without 
themselves  putting  up  a  dollar,  had  in 
course  of  a  few  months  divided  $60,000 
among  themselves.  The  preacher  said 
he  saw  before  him  men  who  had  been  of- 
ficers in  these  concerns  and  others  who 
were  professing  Christians,  but  hoped  to 
get  three  dollars  for  one,  without  inquiry 
as  to  who  would  lose  the  two  dollars ;  he 
advised  the  ex-officers  to  refund  their 
unlawful  gains,  and  the  disappointed 
members  to  seek  forgiveness  for  their 
greed  instead  of  lamenting  their  disap- 
pointment. 

The  lack  of  "  inquiry  "  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  whole  business.  Money  will 
no  more  grow  without  planting  and  cul- 
tivation than  any  other  seed  will.  A  col- 
lected fund  of  it  has  only  two  possible 
means  of  increase :  being  put  into  some 
producing  or  trading  business,  or  hired 
out  to  somebody  who  will  use  it  in  this 
way  ;  these  two  means  are  really  one,  and 
the  custodian  of  a  fund  must  put  it  to 
use  himself  or  hire  it  out  to  another. 
Which  of  these  means  is  to  be  employed 
in  case  of  the  "  investment "  and  the 
"  savings  "  and  the  other-named  schemes 
that,  in  Kentucky,  or  Iowa,  or  elsewhere, 
appeal  to  unthinking  greed?  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  Ferdinand  Ward,  a 
"  Napoleon  "  of  finance,  deceived  people 
by  vaguely  hinting  at  profitable  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  dragged  an  honored 
name  in  the  dirt  in  so  doing.  Mrs. 
Howe's  Boston  Bank  paid  some  impossi- 
ble interest  rate  by  simply  robbing  later 
victims  in  favor  of  earlier  ones ;  so  did 
young  Miller,  a  year  or  two  ago,  with  his 
10  per  cent,  weekly,  merely  hinting  about 
Wall  Street  profits ;  so  did  others,  at 
other  times,  and  the  swindling  process 
continues  indefinitely.  Explanations  are 
not  required  ;  the  merest  hint  suffices,  so 
winning  is  the  thought  of  sudden  riches; 
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examination  would  show  the  visionary 
character  of  the  thing — so  let  us  dream 
on  until  a  jar  awakens. 

When  unrealizable  profits  are  prom- 
ised, somebody  must  be  swindled.  Others 
are  to  retire — for  it  is  well  known  that 
twice  two  are  five  and  the  profits  in  life 
insurance  come  from  lapses — and  the  for- 
tunate ones  who  remain  will  divide  what 
the  others  contribute  and  leave.  Will 
they,  indeed?  But  who  will  be  these 
fortunate  persistent  ones?  Let  us  whis- 
per to  you  privately  that  among  these 
will  certainly  be  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme.  Do  you  imagine  they  will  pluck 
others  for  your  benefit?  Possibly  they 
may;  but  they  will  certainly  do  it  for 
their  own,  and  where  is  your  guaranty 
of  not  being  yourself  among  those 
plucked  others? 

He  who  would  eat  with  the  devil,  says 
a  proverb,  should  use  a  long  spoon. 
Again  and  again,  notwithstanding  some 
indignant  remonstrance  from  those  who 
do  not  like  their  dream  disturbed,  we 
have  pointed  out  that  all  these  schemes 
of  promise  are  necessarily  deception  and 
robbery.  Yet  people  who  neglect  life  in- 
surance "  because  it  costs  so  much  "  have 
money  to  spare  for  visions.  Whether 
the  supply  of  victims  comes  from  those 
who  have  not  yet  been  burned,  or  whether 
the  smart  is  forgotten  after  it  is  over,  is 
a  query  we  cannot  solve.  Certainly  life 
insurance  does  cost — reality  always  re- 
quires substance.  Those  who  will  not 
use  a  little  reason  in  the  first  instance,  or 
in  the  second  instance  will  not  learn  by 
others'  experience,  choose  to  be  of  the 
simple,  who  "  pass  on  and  are  punished." 


At  once  the  oldest  and  the  least  fa- 
mous of  the  Life  companies  of  this 
country  is  the  Presbyterian  Ministers' 
Fund,  of  Philadelphia.  Begun  in  1759, 
while  Pennsylvania  was  still  one  of  His 
Majesty's  colonies,  it  had  nearly  ninety 
years  the  start  of  life  insurance  as  we 
know  that  institution.  The  insurance  it 
now  has  in  force  is  not  more  than  would 
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be  a  weekly  stint  for  the  issues  of  one 
or  two  of  the  biggest  companies  now,  and 
its  assets,  by  its  143d  annual  statement, 
are  not  a  million  and  a  half.  But  if  small 
size  is  a  fault,  that  is  its  only  one.  It 
undertook  a  very  narrow  field,  and  a  re- 
stricted portion  of  that  field,  and  has  at- 
tended even  to  that  in  a  placid  way,  aim- 
ing only  at  beneficial  results  and  not  at 
size.  One  item  in  its  printed  summary 
is  certainly  unique — a  "  correspondence 
statement,"  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
number  of  letters  sent  out  in  1901  was 
52,767  and  in  1900  61,699.  But  there  is 
no  falling  off  in  business ;  the  small 
amounts  gradually  increase.  Modesty 
and  economy  are  the  rule,  the  ratio  of 
surplus  is  large,  and  the  little  old  com- 
pany is  excellent  in  its  field.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  a  "  benefit "  organization 
which  is  such  in  the  real  sense. 

....Having  several  times  referred, 
within  the  last  six  months,  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life, 
and  having  been  obliged  to  reply  private- 
ly, to  many  letters  of  anxious  inquiry, 
that  we  could  only  regret  our  inability  to 
make  any  definite  statement  of  the  As- 
sociation's present  condition  or  to  ven- 
ture any  prediction  as  to  its  future,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  offer  something 
definite.  It  is  also  only  justice  to  say 
that  the  inchoate  steps  toward  turning 
the  organization  into  an  "  Old  Liner " 
appear  to  be  complete,  for  the  State  De- 
partment has  granted  its  charter  and  the 
Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association 
now  announces  its  corporate  title  to  be 
Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. This  is  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
three  months'  official  examination. 
Neither  the  figures  nor  the  conclusions 
of  this  have  been  officially  published  yet, 
but  the  Association  announces  that  the 
inquiry  has  been  thorough  and  satisfac- 
tory, showing  a  surplus  of  about  half  a 
million.  It  is  entitled  to  be  heard  in  so 
announcing,  and  to  the  good  wishes  we 
herewith  offer  it. 

. . .  .Now  the  Nashville  Americancom- 
plains  that  in  18  years,  ending  with  1900, 


the  insurance  companies  collected  in  in- 
surance $30,633,227  and  paid  back  in 
losses  21,162,156,  having  received 
enough  to  nearly  twice  liquidate  the  State 
debt.  But  what  then  ?  If  the  companies 
had  an  excess  as  to  Tennessee  they  had 
loss  elsewhere,  which  that  State  must 
help  pay,  according  to  the  essence  of  in- 
surance, for  if  Tennessee's  fire  loss  had 
been  100  millions  in  the  term,  other 
States  must  have  borne  the  brunt.  But 
the  figures  are  incomplete,  and  a  half- 
truth  is  often  the  most  insidious  of  false- 
hoods. A  loss  ratio  of  69  per  cent,  is  in- 
dicated ;  but  30  per  cent,  at  least  must  be 
added  for  expenses,  which  the  journal 
(as  usual  in  complaints  of  this  sort) 
omits  to  take  into  account.  Insurance  of 
the  State  is  once  more  called  for.  We 
see  no  objection  to  its  being  tried,  and 
will  guarantee  that  some  valuable  experi- 
ence will  be  obtained.  If  Tennessee  or 
any  other  State  wants  to  liquidate  the 
State  debt  with  the  money  now  paid  for 
insurance — truly  a  laudable  desire — the 
method  is  plain :  stop  having  fires. 

....  Eight  years  ago,  says  Commis- 
sioner Wagner,  of  Missouri,  there  were 
in  that  State  26  legally  operating  assess- 
ment life  associations,  having  in  force 
25,000  certificates,  for  $53,721,330.  Of 
this  number  12  have  either  reorganized 
on  the  basis  of  level-premium  or  have 
disappeared  by  reinsuring;  9  are  in  re- 
ceivership ;  3  have  withdrawn  from  the 
State ;  one  was,  and  still  is,  operating  there 
as  a  "  fraternal ;  "  and  one  alone  of  the 
26  is  still  in  Missouri  as  before.  Many 
citizens  of  the  State  have  lost  their  in- 
surance entirely,  and  are  now  past  the 
age  limit  or  physically  impaired.  Mr. 
Wagner,  therefore,  desires  the  repeal  of 
all  laws  which  recognize  or  permit  this 
method  of  business.  In  Minnesota,  the 
Commissioner  thinks,  the  time  is  near 
when  not  a  dollar  of  so-called  insurance 
on  that  plan  will  be  written,  for  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  wiped  out.  What 
else  could  possibly  happen,  under  the  test 
of  time,  to  a  scheme  which  attempts  to 
pay  out  money  without  providing  ade- 
quate means  for  getting  the  money  in  ? 
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Louisville  and  Nashville 

The  transfer  of  control  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad,  altho  ac- 
complished by  speculative  and  spectacu- 
lar methods,  tends  to  promote  that  com- 
munity of  interest  which  the  leading  rail- 
way capitalists  have  been  striving  to  es- 
tablish. It  is  true  that  control,  before 
the  successful  raid  of  Mr.  Gates,  was  in 
the  hands  of  conservative  men,  who  did 
not  oppose  the  views  and  projects  of  the 
greater  railway  powers.  But  control 
vested  in  the  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  places  the  road  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  are  foremost  in  the  consolida- 
tion or  grouping  movement.  While  the 
entire  transaction  has  not  been  fully  ex- 
plained, the  latest  reports  indicate  that 
Mr.  Gates  and  his  associates,  perceiving 
the  strategic  position  of  the  road,  bought 
control  of  it  as  a  speculation,  and  are 
now  out  of  it  with  a  handsome  profit. 
Their  control  could  have  been  used,  with 
the  aid  of  new  alliances,  to  disturb  im- 
portant plans.  It  was  oflFered,  and  sold, 
in  the  best  market  for  such  property.  In- 
cidentally, the  result  shows  that  laws  de- 
signed to  compel  railway  competition 
may  be  without  efifect  against  control  of 
competing  lines  by  absolute  ownership. 
We  do  not  question  the  assertion  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.  that  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, which  they  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent, has  no  interest,  present  or  prospec- 
tive, in  their  control  of  Louisville  and 
Nashville.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
systems  could  now  easily  be  controlled 
by  one  man  or  one  group  of  men,  if  such 
control  were  desired ;  and  that  this  con- 
trol might  be  so  exercised  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Kentucky  could  not 
be  successfully  invoked  against  it. 

Importers'     and     Traders'     Na- 
tional Bank 

Edward  Townsend  was  last  week 
elected  President  of  the  Importers'  and 
Traders'  National  Bank,  in  place  of  Ed- 
ward H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  deceased.  Mr. 
Townsend  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1848  and  attended  the  public  schools  and 
the  Free  Academy ;  was  in  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor's dry  goods  house  for  two  or  three 
years    and   entered   the   Importers'   and 


Traders'  Bank  in  1866,  when  about 
eighteeen  years  of  age.  He  was  appoint- 
ed Assistant  Cashier  in  1873  and  Cashier 
in  1880,  and  became  a  Director  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Mr.  Townsend  is  not  a 
Director  in  any  other  financial  institu- 
tion, but  has  devoted  his  entire  time  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty-six  years  to  the  Im- 
porters' and  Traders'  Bank.  H.  H.  Pow- 
ell, the  new  Cashier,  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1858,  was  graduated  from  the 
Newark  Academy  in  1875,  and  at  once 
entered  the  bank  as  messenger  and  was 
appointed  Assistant  Cashier  in  1893.  He 
has  also  been  elected  a  Director,  the  other 
Directors  being  John  Arbuckle,  Henry  C. 
Hulbert,  Henry  R.  Ickelheimer,  Edward 
A.  Price,  James  R.  Plum,  Edward  C. 
Rice,  Russell  Sage,  Randolph  W.  Town- 
send,  Edward  Townsend,  Edward  Van 
Volkenburgh  and  Anthony  Wallach. 

The  Importers'  and  Traders'  was  or- 
ganized as  a  State  bank  in  1855  with 
Lucius  Hopkins  as  President.  Since 
1861  its  location  has  been  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Murray  Street.  In 
1865  the  bank  became  a  National  Bank, 
and  the  same  year  the  second  President, 
James  Buell,  was  elected.  Mr.  Perkins 
succeeded  Mr.  Buell  as  President  in 
1880.  The  Importers'  and  Traders'  has 
a  capital  of  $1,500,000  and  a  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  of  more  than  $6,180,- 
000.     Its  total  resources  are  over  $32,- 


000,000. 
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Of  last  week's  new  British  loan 
of  $160,000,000,  one-half  was  privately 
taken  before  issue  by  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  the  Barings,  and  the  Rothschilds; 
and  about  $25,000,000  was  set  aside  for 
subscriptions  in  this  country.  The  loan 
was  issued  at  93>4,  the  interest  being  2^ 
per  cent.  There  was  an  enormous  over- 
subscription in  London,  and  bids  here 
were  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount 
available.  When  the  subscription  books 
were  closed  in  London  the  bonds  were  at 
a  premium  of  2^4  per  cent. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railway 
(common  No.  3),  ^2.00  per  share,  payable  June 
2d. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
(.stamped  adj.  No.  11  mort.),  2  per  cent.,  pay- 
able May  1st. 
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Gen.  Smith's  Orders 
in  Samar 


The  admissions  of 
Gen.  Jacob  H. 
Smith,  now  on  trial 
by  court-martial  in  Manila,  have  shocked 
the  American  people.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  trial  (last  Friday)  his  counsel. 
Colonel  Woodruff,  said  to  the  court  that, 
to  simplify  the  proceedings,  General 
Smith  would  admit  that  he  had  instruct- 
ed Major  Waller  to  "  kill  and  burn  "  and 
make  the  island  of  Samar  "  a  howling 
wilderness ;  "  that  he  had  directed  Waller 
to  kill  everybody  capable  of  bearing  arms 
and  to  take  no  prisoners ;  that  it  was 
true  that,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
Waller,  he  had  told  him  to  kill  "  all  who 
were  over  ten  years  of  age,"  because  the 
boys  in  Samar  were  as  dangerous  as  their 
elders.  It  is  reported  from  Manila  that 
General  Smith  will  attempt  to  justify 
these  instructions  by  reference  to  the 
course  of  General  Sherman  in  Georgia, 
the  acts  of  General  Sheridan  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  those  parts  of 
the  long  General  Order  No.  100  (first 
issued  in  1863)  for  "the  government  of 
armies  in  the  field,"  which  relate  to 
"  military  necessity,  martial  law  and  re- 
taliation." We  have  considered  in  our 
editorial  pages  this  plea  and  the  relation 
of  General  Order  No.  100  to  the  instruc- 
tions which  Major  Waller  received.  The 
court  before  which  General  Smith  is  on 
trial  was  at  first  appointed  by  General 
Chaffee.  Immediately  afterward  it  was 
dissolved  by  orders  from  Washington, 
and  the  same  officers  were  appointed  by 
the  President,  in  order  that  the  judgment 
of  the  court  might  come  directly  to  him 
for  review.  Among  those  appointed 
were  Generals  Wheaton,  Sumner,  Bell 
and  Bisbee.  Thus  General  Chaffee  is  re- 
lieved   of    the    duty    of    reviewing    the 


court's  decision  concerning  an  officer  who 
was  acting  under  his  orders,  and  who 
was  sent  by  him  to  Samar.  It  is  said 
that  the  orders  and  instructions  given  by 
General  Chaffee  himself  for  the  cam- 
paign in  Samar  may  become  the  subject 
of  a  similar  inquiry.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  an  official  report  in  which  Gen- 
eral Smith  admits  that  he  attacked  and 
dispersed  a  party  of  200  Filipinos  who 
bore  a  flag  of  truce ;  but  this  report  is  two 
years  old,  and  proceedings  with  respect 
to  it  are  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. Thus  far  a  defense  of  General 
Smith's  orders  has  been  made  in  a  public 
address  by  only  one  person  of  any  promi- 
nence— "  Corporal  "  Tanner,  formerly 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  who  said  at 
a  Grant  Birthday  meeting  last  Saturday 
night : 

"  When  General  Smith  gave  his  order,  *  kill 
every  one  over  ten,'  he  knew  what  he  was  do 
ing;  for  out  there  in  the  Philippines  boys  of 
ten" years  are  oftentimes  more  dangerous  than 
grown  men.  I  say,  '  Clean  them  out.'  The 
thing  to  do  with  them  is  to  make  them  respect 
our  glorious  flag." 

Lieutenant  Day,  who  was  on  trial  with 
Major  Waller,  has  been  acquitted. — Gen- 
eral Funston  remarked  in  a  public  ad- 
dress at  Denver  last  week  that  Senator 
Hoar  was  "  suffering  from  an  overheated 
conscience."  Two  days  later  he  received 
from  the  War  Department  the  following : 
"  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  instruct 
you  that  he  wishes  you  to  cease  further  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  also  to  express  his  regret  that  you 
should  make  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
the  object  of  public  criticism  or  discussion." 

General  Funston  now  says  that  his  re- 
mark about  the  Senator  was  intended  to 
be  complimentary.     His  application  for 
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Events  in  the 
Philippines 


leave  of  absence  to  attend  a  banquet  in 
Boston  has  been  met  with  refusal. — Ad- 
ditional testimony  concerning  the  use  of 
the  water-cure  torture  has  been  given 
before  the  Senate  Committee.  Many 
shocking  stories  about  the  application  of 
this  torture  to  natives  are  told  in  ti\e 
press  by  witnesses  who  have  not  yet  been 
called.  The  use  of  the  water-cure  was 
virtually  defended  last  week  at  a  public 
banquet  by  Major-General  Brooke, 
whom  the  President  has  selected  to  suc- 
ceed Lieutenant-General  Miles.  All  the 
recent  testimony  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
army  in  the  Philippines  has  been  repeat- 
ed in  long  speeches  made  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Rawlins,  Mr.  Carmack  and  other 
Democrats,  who  oppose  the  pending  bill 
for  the  government  of  the  islands.  The 
most  striking  of  these  addresses  has  been 
that  of  Mr.  Carmack. 

The  President's  order 
that  the  punitive  expedi- 
tion for  the  subjugation 
of  the  Moros  in  Mindanao  should  be  re- 
strained was  received  too  late.  The  sol- 
diers had  made  a  premature  advance,  and 
there  had  been  two  engagements,  in  which 
seven  Moros  were  killed.  General 
ChafiFee  cabled  to  Washington  that  a 
withdrawal  of  all  our  forces  would  ruin 
our  prestige,  while  the  withdrawal  of  a 
part  would  be  dangerous.  Therefore  the 
President  decided  that  it  would  be  best 
to  go  ahead  and  to  attack  the  Moros  with 
yigor  if  they  should  refuse  to  give  up  the 
murderers  whom  General  Davis  desires 
to  punish.  Instructions  to  that  effect 
were  sent  to  Manila.  Discretionary  pow- 
er was  given  to  General  Chaffee,  but  he 
was  urged  to  use  all  honorable  means  for 
avoiding  war.  He  has  gone  to  Minda- 
nao, and  at  last  accounts  several  of  the 
Moro  chiefs  had  given  their  submission 
to  our  forces.  In  Samar,  the  expected 
surrender  of  Guevarra  and  his  men  has 
taken  place.  This,  with  the  submission, 
on  the  preceding  day,  of  3,000  bolomen, 
appears  to  have  left  no  armed  opposition 
to  our  forces  on  the  island.  The  south- 
ern coast  of  Negros  has  been  opened  by 
the  surrender  of  a  prominent  ladrone 
leader  there,  with  158  of  his  followers. — 
At  Manila  the  editor  of  the  Volcano  has 
been  fined  and  imprisoned  for  demanding 
the  removal  of  a  judge  who  fined  an- 


other editor  for  libeling  two  Filipino 
members  of  the  Commission,  and  who  is 
now  trying  the  editor  of  Freedom  under 
the  sedition  laws.  There  have  been 
more  than  400  fatal  cases  of  cholera  in 
Manila,  and  nearly  1,000  in  the  prov- 
inces. The  disease  appears  to  be  of  an 
extremely  virulent  type,  the  mortality 
rate  exceeding  70  per  cent. 

T3  ■,„■  ,  General    Miles    has 

Pontics  and  ^  .       ,      .        , 

\xr    u-     .      1-     ■  many  friends  m  the 

Washington  Topics        „       -^  „  ,       . 

Senate.     Several   of 

them  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  in  which  the  bill  of  Sec- 
retary Root  and  the  President  for  a  Gen- 
eral Staff  appears  to  have  found  no 
favor.  A  bill  directly  opposing  this 
measure  was  introduced  last  week  by  the 
chairman.  Senator  Hawley.  Instead  of 
reducing  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant 
General,  this  new  bill  largely  increases  it, 
and  defines  the  authority  of  the  com- 
manding general  with  respect  to  matters 
as  to  which  his  authority  is  now  doubtful 
or  does  not  exist.  The  bill  is  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  President  to  retire  Gen- 
eral Miles,  and  as  indicating  an  unfortu- 
nate controversy  between  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Senate.  It  having  be- 
come known  that  the  Administration  was 
planning  to  send  General  Corbin,  General 
Wood  and  General  Young  to  Germany  in 
September,  to  witness  the  army  maneu- 
vers there,  the  friends  of  General  Miles 
have  suggested  to  the  President  that  he 
should  send  the  commanding  general 
abroad  to  inspect  the  European  military 
establishments. — Mr.  Bryan  said  in  St. 
Louis,  last  week :  "  Under  no  circum- 
stances shall  I  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  on  any  ticket  in  1904."  He 
continues  to  oppose  the  candidacy  of  ex- 
Senator  Hill.  In  a  letter  read  at  a  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  last  week,  he  remarked 
(evidently  with  reference  to  Mr.  Hill's 
recent  speech)  that  Jefferson,  if  he  were 
now  living,  "  would  scorn  and  despise 
the  argument — seemingly  popular  in 
some  sections — that  victory  should  be 
sought  by  a  compromise  with  evil,  or  by 
any  language  made  ambiguous  in  order 
to  permit  the  adoption,  after  the  election, 
of  policies  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
people."  Probably  it  is  with  his  approval 
that  an  anti-Hill  party,  called  the  Liberal 
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Democracy,  has  been  organized  in  New 
York  to  put  a  full  State  ticket  in  the  field 
upon  a  Populistic  platform  foreshadowed 
in  an  address  that  sharply  attacks  the  ex- 
Senator. — The  convention  of  the  Indiana 
Republicans  was  noticeable  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  speech  of  the  chairman, 
Senator  Beveridge,  who  argued  at  con- 
siderable length  in  support  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  railway  systems,  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  of  other 
combinations  or  trusts.  So  far  as  any 
evils  accompanying  combinations  were 
concerned,  he  advised  that  existing  law 
should  be  tested,  as  the  President  is  test- 
ing the  Anti-Trust  law,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple should  rely  upon  the  proposed  new 
Department  of  Commerce.  His  remarks 
warranted  the  inference  that  in  his  opin- 
ion this  law  might  prove  to  be  too  "  an- 
cient," and  might  even  "  lay  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  industrial  development."  The 
convention  was  not  quite  -ready  to  accept 
his  views,  for  the  platform  reported  by 
the  committee  on  the  following  day,  and 
unanimously  adopted,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"  We  are  opposed  to  all  trusts  or  combina- 
tions of  capital  whose  purpose  or  effect  is  to 
restrict  business  or  control  prices ;  and  we 
especially  denounce  those  whose  tendency  is  'o 
increase  the  cost  of  living  and  the  necessaries 
of  life.  We  favor  legislation  to  prevent  such 
abuses.  We  approve  the  sincere  and  deter- 
mined effort  of  President  Roosevelt  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  illegal  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade ;  and  we  demand  that  admin- 
istrative officers,  State  and  National,  shall  en- 
force the  laws  in  the  most  vigorous  manner, 
so  that  legitimate  competition  shall  not  be  em- 
barrassed or  destroyed." 

The  committee  declined  to  approve  Rep- 
resentative Crumpacker's  Southern  Suf- 
frage resolution. — Chicago's  labor  unions 
are  going  into  politics ;  233  organizations 
have  taken  action  to  that  effect,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  the  recent  success  of  labor  par- 
ties in  Connecticut  cities  and  San  Frati- 
cisco.  Reports  from  Connecticut  say 
that  the  growing  power  of  the  unions  in 
the  cities  is  bringing  manufacturers  and 
other  capitalists  to  the  support  of  the 
present  system  of  representation,  by 
means  of  which  the  thinly  settled  agri- 
cultural townships  control  the  legislature. 
— Capt.  Charles  E.  Clark  (formerly  of 
the  "  Oregon  ")  has  declined  his  appoint- 
ment to  be  special  naval  representative  of 


the  United  States  at  the  coronation  of 
King  Edward,  because  he  cannot  afford 
to  pay  out  of  his  private  purse  those  nec- 
essary expenses  for  which  Congress  has 
made  no  provision.  Rear- Admiral  Wat- 
son has  been  appointed  in  his  place.  Com- 
mander Cowles  will  go  as  naval  aide  of 
the  Special  Embassy. 


The  Cuban 
Question 


The  passage  of  the  first  half 
of  Mr.  Teller's  resolution 
will  have  the  effect  of  defer- 
ring for  some  weeks  the  final  action  of 
the  Senate  concerning  reciprocity  with 
Cuba.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
investigation  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  new 
crop  of  Cuban  sugar  is  already  owned 
by  the  Sugar  Trust  and  that  many  of 
the  Cuban  plantations  are  owned  by 
Americans.  Testimony  will  be  taken  by 
a  committee  composed  of  Senators  O.  H. 
Piatt,  Burnham  and  Teller.  There  is 
already  before  the  Senate  the  recent  offi- 
cial report  of  General  Wood,  which  says 
that  substantially  all  of  the  crop  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  Cuban  planters  or  mer- 
chants, and  points  out  that  delay  at 
Washington  will  "  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sugar  Trust "  by  forcing 
the  sale  of  the  sugar  to  the  Trust  at  re- 
duced prices.  The  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution was  a  victory  for  those  who  op- 
pose any  reciprocity  bill.  The  Cuban 
Committee  is  controlled  by  them.  In  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  House,  there  is  a 
Republican  revolt  against  the  leaders. 
Mr.  Burrows,  whose  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent any  reduction  of  the  sugar  tariff, 
says  that  if  there  is  to-be  reciprocity  with 
Cuba  there  must  also  be  reciprocity  with 
other  countries,  affecting  the  duties  on 
cheap  jewelry  and  other  products  for 
the  protection  of  which  Senator  Aldrich 
opposes  the  pending  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  France.  That  part  of  the  House 
bill  which  cuts  off  the  Sugar  Trust's  pro- 
tection embarrasses  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senate,  who  regard  it  with  disfavor, 
but  are  unwilling  to  vote  against  it,  fear- 
ing the  effect  of  such  action  in  the  Con- 
gressional campaign.  It  is  opposed  by 
the  beet  sugar  Republican  Senators — as 
well  as  by  their  associates  who  are  in  fa- 
vor of  reciprocity — because  it  would  re- 
duce the  protection  for  beet  sugar.  The 
presence  of  this  provision  in  the  House 
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bill  causes  such  complications  that  ac- 
tion upon  the  entire  question  may  be  post- 
poned for  a  long"  time ;  altho  a  majority 
of  the  Republicans  would  like  to  pass  a 
bill  for  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  25  per 
cent.  It  is  understood  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign  the  House  bill  if  it 
should  be  sent  to  him. — General  Wood 
has  pardoned  W.  H.  Reeves,  one  of  the 
three  convicted  postal  officers,  who  was 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $35,500.  Reeves  is 
thus  rewarded  for  becoming  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution.  Senator  Hanna 
bitterly  attacks  General  Wood,  saying 
that  he  can  prove  that  Wood  instructed 
the  Court  to  convict  Rathbone,  knowing 
the  latter  to  be  innocent,  and  that  Reeves 
has  been  rewarded  for  perjuring  him- 
self. Rathbone  makes  the  same  charges 
against  Wood,  and  says  that  the  judges 
were  mere  creatures  of  the  Governor- 
General.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  four  of  the  five  judges  had  been 
appointed  by  Rathbone's  own  counsel, 
Sefior  Lanuza,  when  the  latter  was  Sec- 
retary of  Justice. — President  Palma  has 
been  enthusiastically  received  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  He  will  ask  the 
American  Government  to  pardon — be- 
fore he  takes  office — all  Americans  under 
arrest  or  awaiting  trial.  The  26th  was 
a  day  of  general  mourning  throughout 
the  island,  because  on  that  day  the  body 
of  President  Raima's  mother  was  ex- 
humed from  the  grave  in  which  it  was 
secretly  buried,  thirty-four  years  ago, 
during  the  revolution,  and  interred  again 
at  Cauto,  near  Bayamo,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  In  memory  of  Senora 
Palma  the  people  of  Cauto  have  now 
erected  a  monument  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

"  Candelaria  Palma  fell  here,  tired  and  sick, 
while  following  her  son,  who  was  fighting  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country. — For  thirty  years 
you  have  slept.  The  people  of  Cauto  have 
come  to  awaken  you  and  to  say  your  son  has 
come,  his  head  bound  with  laurels  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  virtues,  to  take  away  your 
precious  remains.  Arise;  your  country  is  free 
and  in  the  hands  of  your  son !  " 


The  continued  advance 
in  the  price  of  beef  has 
caused    attacks    to    be 
made  upon  the  great  firms  engaged   in 


I   Against  the 
Beef  Companies 


the  slaughtering  of  cattle.  It  is  alleged 
that  these  firms — whose  places  of  busi- 
ness are  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha — are  parties  to  an  unlawful 
agreement  by  means  of  which  they  fix 
the  wholesale  price  of  beef  and  oppress 
retail  dealers  who  do  not  obey  their  rules. 
In  response  to  appeals  from  the  press  and 
from  many  organizations  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox  on  April  4th  directed  that  an 
investigation  should  be  made  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Day,  recently  counsel  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  in- 
quiry concerning  the  secret  and  unlawful 
reduction  of  freight  rates  for  the  benefit 
of  the  great  beef  firms  or  companies.  A 
few  days  later  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney at  Chicago  was  instructed  to  assist 
in  this  investigation.  On  April  24th  the 
Attorney-General  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent the  reports  of  the  two  investigators, 
and  then  published  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  sufficient  evidence  is  in 
hand  upon  which  bills  in  equity  for  an  injunc- 
tion can  be  framed  to  restrain  the  combination 
mentioned  from  further  proceeding  under 
their  agreement,  which  clearly  appears  to  be 
in  restraint  of  interstate  trade." 

Therefore  the  District  Attorney  at  Chi- 
cago has  been  directed  to  prepare  a  bill 
for  an  injunction  against  the  Armour, 
Swift,  Morris,  Cudahy  and  Hammond 
packing  companies.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Attorney-General  of  New  York  will 
proceed  against  the  same  companies,  or 
their  Eastern  agents,  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  law  of  the  State.  Bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  for  the  repeal  of 
the  tarifif  duties  on  beef,  veal,  pork  and 
mutton.  Representatives  of  the  accused 
packing  companies,  saying  that  they  wel- 
come an  investigation  in  court  or  else- 
where, assert  that  there  is  no  unlawful 
combination  and  that  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  beef  is  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
corn  and  a  scarcity  of  cattle. 

«,t-     t:.       V    At  the  time  of  this  writing 

Elections        ^^^     ^^'"^*     °^    *^^     ^^"^""^^ 
ec  ions       elections    in     France,    held 

April  27th,  is  not  entirely  certain.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  Paris  has  not  re- 
turned a  single  Ministerialist  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  instead  of  that 
eight  Nationalists,  six  Anti-Ministerialist 
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Socialists,  four  Anti-Ministerialist  Re- 
publicans and  three  Conservatives  were 
returned.  This  is  the  worst  defeat  ever 
sustained  by  the  Government  in  the  capi- 
tal city.  It  lost  four  seats  and  a  new 
constituency  was  won  by  the  National- 
ists. M.  Millerand,  Socialist  Minister  of 
Commerce  in  the  last  Cabinet,  who  stood 
for  re-election  in  one  of  the  districts  of 
Paris,  failed  to  regain  his  position  on  the 
first  election.  A  second  ballot  will  be  cast 
May  nth,  and  the  victory,  which  lies  be- 
tween him  and  the  Nationalist  candidate, 
depends  on  the  side  taken  by  the  scatter- 
ing vote.  The  returns  from  the  prov- 
inces promise  to  give  the  Ministerial 
party  safe  control  of  the  Chamber. 
Among  the  prominent  Deputies  re-elect- 
ed to  the  Chamber  are  Count  Boni  de 
Castellane  (Progressist),  from  the  Dis,- 
trict  of  Castellane,  Department  of  Basses- 
Alpes;  M.  Ribot  (Republican),  from  the 
District  of  Saint-Omer,  Department  of 
Pas-de-Calais;  M.  Meline  (Progressist), 
from  the  District  of  Remiremont,  De- 
partment of  the  Vosges,  and  M.  de  La- 
nossan  (Radical),  from  the  District  of 
Lyon,  Department  of  the  Rhone ;  M. 
Delcasse  (Radical),  Department  of 
Ariege;  M.  Deschanel  (Republican, 
President  of  the  last  Chamber),  Depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loir ;  Count  De  Mun 
(Conservative),  Department  of  Finis- 
terre;  M.  Poincare  (Republican),  De- 
partment of  Meuse. — In  Paris  the  polling 
for  the  election  began  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  closed  at  6  in  the  evening. 
Despite  a  drenching  rain,  which  fell  all 
day,  the  poll  everywhere  was  about  20 
per  cent,  heavier  than  at  the  last  elec- 
tions. In  the  evening  the  rain  ceased,  and 
dense  crowds  gathered  before  the  news- 
paper offices  to  watch  the  returns  as  they 
were  displayed  by  stereopticon.  Such 
displays  had  been  forbidden  by  the  police, 
but  no  interference  was  offered  and  no 
disturbances  occurred. 

The  German  Orient- 
gcsellschaft  is  steadily 
pushing  its  investigations 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  the 
leader  of  the  expedition.  Dr.  Koldewey, 
reports  that  the  discoveries  so  far  made 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  metropolis  and  of 
its  external  contour,  such  as  size,  streets, 
walls,  temples,  public  places,  etc.,  as  also 


Discoveries   in 
Babylon 


of  the  social,  intellectual  and  religious  life 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  so-called 
Nishan  el-aswad,  or  Black  Hill,  which  oc- 
cupies practically  the  center  of  these  acres 
of  ruins,  only  recently  some  four  hundred 
tablets  were  found  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions. Only  two  of  these  have  been  care- 
fully studied  as  yet,  and  both  are  most 
important  finds.  One  of  these  tablets 
contains  a  large  portion  of  a  famous 
Babylonian  lexicon,  in  which  the  Baby- 
lonian cuneiform  characters  are  explained 
bySumerian  and  Semitic  words  in  parallel 
columns.  This  is  doubtless  the  oldest  dic- 
tionary extant  and  of  great  practical  im- 
portance for  the  decipherer  of  the  cunei- 
form monuments.  The  second  tablet  con- 
tains nothing  less  than  the  litany  which 
was  sung  by  the  choirs  of  Esagila  when 
on  the  14th  of  Nisan  the  god  Marduk,  af- 
ter the  completion  of  the  procession,  re- 
turned to  that  magnificent  Pantheon 
which  this  expedition  has  been  excavating 
and  the  laying  bare  of  which  is  constitut- 
ing its  chief  work  this  winter.  Among 
other  important  finds  has  been  a  hitherto 
unknown  temple  of  the  protecting  divin- 
ity of  the  physicians,  Adar  (or  Ninib), 
situated  not  far  from  the  Black  Hill,  in 
which  were  also  found  three  cylindrical 
inscriptions  descriptive  of  the  building 
of  this  temple  prepared  by  the  father  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  named  Nabopolassar, 
who  deposited  them  in  this  temple  Esi- 
batela — i.  e.,  house  of  the  shepherd  of  life. 
The  latest  issue  of  the Mittheihmgen  (No. 
9)  of  this  society,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
tails of  these  discoveries,  reproduces  also 
a  number  of  amulets  containing  pictures 
and  descriptions  directed  against  the  fe- 
male demon  Labartu,  who  is  represented 
as  a  dire  looking  creature  drinking  hu- 
man blood.  Such  amulets  were  formerly 
hung  around  the  necks  of  children  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  influence  of  this  de- 
mon. A  facsimile  of  the  great  banquet 
hall  of  Nebuchadnezzar  accompanies  this 
brochure.  The  work  of  the  Germans  at 
Babylon  is  proving  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
archeological  research.  Among  the  most 
liberal  contributors  to  the  fund  of  the 
Gcscllschaft  is  the  Emperor  himself. 


The     assassination     of     M. 
Lipiaguine,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,     on     April     14th, 
proves  to  have  been  more  seriously  sig- 
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nificant  than  was  at  first  known.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  assassin  had  in  his 
pocket  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  M. 
PobiedonostseflF,  the  chief  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod.  And  it  is  surmised  that 
if  this  Minister  had  gone  to  the  Minis- 
terial offices  on  that  day — and  only 
chance  prevented  him  from  going — he 
would  have  suffered  the  fate  of  M.  Lip- 
iaguine.  Apparently  the  Russian  press 
has  shown  very  moderate  grief  over  the 
death  of  the  murdered  m.an,as  he  was  not 
popular  and  was  not  even  regarded  as  a 
very  efficient  officer.  Meanwhile  the 
new  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Plehwe, 
has  gone  south  in  order  to  investigate 
personally  the  disorders  in  that  section 
of  the  Empire.  The  labor  movement  in 
Moscow  has  become  a  serious  menace  to 
the  public  safety.  Many  factory  fires, 
presumably  of  incendiary  origin,  have 
occurred,  and  placards  are  everywhere 
evident  calling  on  the  workmen  to  rise 
up  against  the  "  foreign  devils,"  as  the 
foreign  managers  and  foremen  are  called. 
The  workmen  have  more  than  once  come 
into  conflict  with  the  police.  In  the 
Provinces  of  Poltava  and  Kharkoff  the 
reports  declare  that  eighteen  thousand 
peasants  have  joined  in  promiscuous 
rioting.  The  disturbances  in  these  prov- 
inces are  not  political  in  their  origin,  but 
began  in  the  attempt  of  the  starving 
peasants  to  seize  seed  corn  from  the 
large  estates.  The  soldiers  repressed  the 
attempts  and  general  rioting  resulted. 
Now  the  whole  region  is  in  terror.  Land- 
owners and  stewards  are  fleeing  from 
their  estates  for  protection.  And  there 
is  apprehension  that  the  rioters  may  at- 
tack KharkofT  and  other  towns.  The 
chateaux  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
and  of  others  have  been  sacked  and 
burned.  In  St.  Petersburg  a  general 
strike  has  been  announced  for  May  ist, 
the  men  demanding  a  workday  of  ten 
hours  only.  A  Slav  paper  published  in 
Vienna  says  that  signs  of  rebellion  have 
appeared  among  both  the  ranks  and  the 
ofificers  of  the  army,  and  that  students  are 
l)usy  spreading  their  revolutionary  prop- 
aganda among  the  troops.  A  letter  from 
Tolstoy  to  a  sergeant,  bidding  the  sol- 
diers not  to  betray  their  duty  to  God  and 
man,  is  vvidcly  circulated, 


Q  It  is   commonly  believed  that 

the  Reichstag  will  soon  be  ad- 
journed until  next  autumn.  Last  year 
also  the  Reichstag  was  adjourned  in- 
stead of  being  closed  on  account  of  fail- 
ure to  finish  business,  so  that  probably 
the  present  session  will  be  continued  un- 
til the  summer  of  1903,  and  will  thus 
have  lasted  two  and  a  half  years.  At 
present  the  Deputies  show  great  apathy, 
and  often  there  is  no  quorum  present. 
Emperor  William,  however,  is  anything 
but  apathetic.  Just  now  he  is  exerting 
himself  to  forward  the  introduction  of 
motors  in  which  potato  alcohol  is  used  as 
fuel.  He  has  obtained  a.  promise  from 
Herr  Wiegand,  General  Director  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Company,  that  the 
harbor  boats  at  Bremerhaven  shall  be 
equipped  with  these  spirit  motors,  and 
the  Hamburg-American  Company  has 
consented  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd.  The  Emperor  has  also 
persuaded  Herr  Krupp  to  employ  an  al- 
cohol engine  in  shifting  guns  at  Meppen. 
So  far  these  spirit  motors  have  not  proved 
entirely  satisfactory  in  operation,  but  ex- 
perimentors  are  laboring  to  perfect  them. 
The  Emperor's  interest  in  them  is  chief- 
ly due  to  a  desire  to  help  German  agri- 
culture by  creating  a  new  demand  for 
the  potato.  In  another  way  the  Emperor 
has  brought  on  himself  no  little  hostile 
criticism.  During  his  recent  excursion 
in  the  North  Sea  on  the  "  Kronprinz 
Wilhelm "  the  majority  of  his  guests 
were  prominent  business  men  without  ti- 
tles. As  a  result  of  this  the  newspapers 
all  over  the  Empire  which  are  aristocratic 
in  their  sympathies  have  begun  an  edi- 
torial campaign  against  this  innovation 
in  court  life.  For  some  time  the  nobil- 
ity have  observed  with  apprehension  the 
Emperor's  growing  cordiality  toward  the 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  new  in- 
dustrial Germany,  but  his  public  enter- 
tainment of  so  many  of  these  business 
men  is  taken  as  a  deliberate  recognition 
of  that  class  of  men  at  court.  The 
Cologne  Volks  Zcituug  fears  that  this 
bestowing  of  honors  on  financial  leaders 
will  make  the  "  American  idea  "  prevail 
in  Germany — the  "  American  idea  "  be- 
ing the  grading  of  honors  in  accordance 
with  personal  wealth. 


The    People    of    the    PhiHppine    Islands 

By  William  H.   Taft 

Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

[This  is  Ihe  first  article  from  Governor  Taft  that  has  appeared   in  any  journal  on  Philippine  affairs.     It  will  be 
followed  next  week  by  a  discussion  of  the  problems  suggested    in  the  present  article.— Editor.] 


TAKEN  as  a  whole,  the  most  im- 
portant question  which  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  has  had  before 
it  is  the  general  character  and  possibili- 
ties for  development  of  the  9,000,000  of 
people  who  inhabit  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  people  ought 
first  to  be  divided  into  three  groups :  the 
Christian  Filipinos,  who  number  6,000,- 
000;  the  Moros,  who  number  perhaps 
1,500,000;  and  the  other  non-Christian 
or  pagan  tribes,  sometimes  called  hill 
tribes,  which  are  estimated  to  be  as  nu- 
merous as  the  Moros,  tho  personally  I 
should  judge  that  this  estimate  was  too 
high.  The  Moros  are  Mohammedan  in 
religion,  but  tribal  in  their  mode  of  life. 
The  chieftain  is  ordinarily  called  a  Datto. 
It  is  his  function  to  see  to  it  that  his 
people  are  all  housed  and  fed.  In  return 
therefor  they  yield  to  him  allegiance  in 
all  difficulties  with  his  neighbors  and  are 
subject  to  his  control  in  labor  to  be  per- 
formed and  crops  planted.  They  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  slaves,  tho  in  many 
respects  they  are  as  much  under  his  ab- 
solute control.  They  have  no  political 
conception  at  all  except  of  the  absolute 
rule  by  the  Datto  and  absolute  obedience 
by  the  follower.  It  seems  possible,  how- 
ever, for  a  follower  of  a  Datto  to  trans- 
fer his  allegiance  from  one  Datto  to  an- 
other, and  that  has  occurred  in  a  number 
of  instances  in  Mindanao  and  the  Jolo 
group.  For  the  present  it  is  not  thought 
possible  to  make  any  change  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  followers  to  the  Datto  except 
by  moral  pressure,  and  possibly  later  by 
a  show  of  force,  if  necessary,  to  eradicate 
slavery.  P)Ut  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
Moros  will  have  to  be  treated  in  the  tribal 
relation  as  the  American  Indians  have 
been,  and  will  have  to  be  reached  through 
their  customary  or  hereditary  rulers,  the 
Dattos. 

The  Moro  is  much  nearer  the  savage 
than  the  Christian  Filipino,  to  whom  we 


shall  hereafter  refer.  He  is  less  nomadic 
than  the  American  Indian  and  is  given 
and  does  work  in  agriculture  under  the 
direction  of  his  Datto.  But  he  is  warlike. 
Every  Moro  is  armed  with  a  sharp  sword 
or  knife,  and  fighting  is  about  as  normal 
to  him  as  a  peaceful  life. 

Restraint  of  the  Moro,  therefore,  must 
be  largely  through  force  and  a  show  of 
military  power.  The  Moros  are  said  to 
have  many  guns,  but  they  have  very  lit- 
tle ammunition,  are  very  poor  shots,  and 
their  guns  are  of  all  sorts  of  manufac- 
ture and  of  all  ages.  Like  all  Moham- 
medans, they  are  courageous,  good  indi- 
vidual fighters,  but  my  impression  is 
that  the  military  commanders  who  have 
really  become  acquainted  with  them  do 
not  regard  them  as  formidable  adversa- 
ries against  modern  methods  of  warfare. 

The  Moros  are  to  be  divided  geog- 
raphically into  four  divisions.  First, 
the  Moros  of  Mindanao,  who  are  far  the 
more  important  branch ;  and,  second,  the 
Moros  of  the  Jolo  group,  the  latter  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan  of  Jolo.  The  Sultan  of 
Jolo,  with  whom  the  Bates  treaty  (which 
was  really  but  a  temporary  modus  viven- 
di)  was  made,  is  head  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  immediate  followers. 
But  he  claims  to  exercise  the  suzerainty 
over  a  number  of  Dattos  throughout  the 
Jolo  group  and  in  the  Island  of  Palawan. 
Investigation  shows  that  the  Dattos  af- 
fected do  not  regard  this  suzerainty  as 
of  the  highest  obligation. 

The  Sultan  of  Jolo,  however,  claims 
no  authority  over  the  Moros  in  Minda- 
nao. There  is  in  Mindanao  a  so-called 
Sultan  of  Mindanao,  who  has  a  few  fol- 
lowers, and  whose  authority  by  the 
Dattos  of  that  island  is  altogether  de- 
nied. The  Mindanao  Moros  are  gen- 
erally to  be  divided  into  the  Zamboangan 
Moros,  who  live  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Zamboanga,  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  island ;  the  River  Moros,  who  live  in 
the  very  rich  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
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del  Mindanao ;  and  the  Lake  Moros,  who 
live  on  the  shores  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lake  Lanao,  which  is  situated 
in  the  north  of  Mindanao. 

The  Zamboangan  Moros  are  under  the 
Dattoship  of  Mandi,  who  lives  at  the 
town  of  Zamboangan.  He  speaks  Span- 
ish, and  is  the  most  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive Datto  in  the  whole  archipelago, 
and  it  is  he  who  by  proclamation  in 
April  last  manumitted  all  the  slaves  of 
his  tribe.  He  is  exceedingly  friendly 
to  the  Americans,  and  anxious  in  every 
way  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  peo- 
ple by  continuing  peaceful  relations  with 
the  American  people.  The  River  Moros, 
above  mentioned,  are  the  most  numerous 
of  the  divisions.  The  most  prominent 
Datto  among  them,  historically,  is  Uto, 
who  fought  the  Spaniards. 

Through  him  the  River  Dattos  make 
their  contracts  for  the  sale  of  gutta 
percha  and  other  products  to  the 
Chinese  traders  and  others,  who  meet 
Piang  at  Cottobatto  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  All  the  River  Dat- 
tos are  very  respectful  toward  Amer- 
ican authority,  and  anxious  at  least 
apparently,  to  conciliate  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  The  non-interference 
with  their  religion  by  Americans  and  the 
encouragement  which  they  have  received 
in  the  matter  of  trade  have  shown  to 
them  the  advantage  of  American  sov- 
ereignty over  that  of  Spain. 

In  an  interview  held  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  Datto  Piang  he  was  asked 
whether,  if  the  American  Government 
were  to  construct  a  Pacific  cable,  it  could 
count  on  his  assistance  in  securing  the 
necessary  gutta  percha  of  which  to  make 
the  cables.  He  said  that  if  the  American 
Government  wished  the  gutta  percha  he 
and  his  associates  would  require  their 
followers  to  furnish  it  free.  To  this  he 
was  told  that  the  American  Government 
paid  for  what  it  used,  whoever  furnished 
it.  And  in  reply  he  said  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  sell  the  gutta  percha  that  they 
had  collected  at  less  price  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  they  sold  to  any  one  else.  He 
was  asked  whether  he  would  instruct  his 
followers  to  pursue  an  economic  method 
of  collecting  gutta  percha  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  trees.  He  said  that  any  agent  sent 
to  him  would  be  received  courteously  and 
given  every  assistance,  and  orders  would 
be  given  to  collect  the  gutta  percha  as 


the  best  and  most  scientific  method  of 
treating  the  trees  required.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  with  a  reasonable  force 
of  soldiers  stationed  at  the  posts  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mindanao  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  any  trouble  with  the  River  Moros. 
The  presence  of  the  soldiers  is  needed 
quite  as  much  to  keep  the  Dattos  from 
fighting  each  other  as  it  is  to  assert 
American  sovereignty. 

The  remaining  division  of  Moros,  the 
Lake  Moros,  are  the  Moros  with  whom 
we    are    having    the    present    difficulty. 
These  Moros  have  resented  the  coming 
into  the  Lake  Lanao    district    of    any 
strangers  whatever.    They  have  been  less 
amenable  to  civilizing  influences  than  any 
Moros  in  the  Archipelago.     There  are 
said  to  be  250,000  of  them  living  in  and 
about  Lake  Lanao.    It  ought  to  be  noted 
here  that  the  customs  of  the  Moros  are 
said  to  require  that  they  should  live  on 
the  lake,  ocean    or    a    running    stream. 
Such  a  custom  would  prevent  their  carry- 
ing  on    guerrilla    mountain     campaigns 
and  would  tend  to  make  them  much  less 
formidable    as    foes  than  the  Christian 
Filipinos  have  proven  to  be  in  the  late 
insurrection.     General  Kobbe,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Department  at  Minda- 
nao and  Jolo  for  two  years,  was  quite 
hopeful  of  bringing  the  Lake  Moros  un- 
der  more   civilizing   influences,  through 
the    instrumentality    of    markets    estab- 
lished on  the  north  and  south  coasts  of 
the    island,   one  at   Iligan,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Lake  Lanao,  and  the  other 
at    Parang    Parang,  about    forty    miles 
from  the  lake  on  the  south  side.     It  is 
certain  that  the  attendance  of  the  Lake 
Moros  at  these  weekly  markets  increased 
perceptibly,  and  their  love  of  trade  and 
love  of  money  were  reasonably  counted 
on  as  motives  for  seeking  more  communi- 
cation   and    more    association    with    the 
American    authorities    and  Chinese    and 
other  merchants.    The  murder  by  five  or 
six  of  the  followers  of  Lake  Moro  Dattos 
of  four  or  five  American  soldiers,  mem- 
bers   of    the  Signal   Corps,  engaged  in 
erecting  telegraph  wires,  has  precipitated 
the  present  trouble,  and  General  Chaffee 
has  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  per- 
])etrators  of  this  outrage  (whose  names 
are  known),  that  they  may  be  punished. 
The  territory  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  civil  government  in  the  island,  but 
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was  under  the  control  of  the  military 
commander  of  the  Department  of  Min- 
danao. 

Of  course,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance not  to  bring-  on  a  war  with  the  Lake 
Moros,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  the  offi- 
cial dispatches  between  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  General  Chaffee  show  the  sincere 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  avoid  any 
such  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  failure  by  the 
military  authorities  properly  to  resent 
such  a  crime,  and  to  punish  it,  would 
mean  a  loss  of  prestige  to  the  American 
Government,  which,  in  the  future,  would 
produce  complications  much  more  disas- 
trous and  much  more  expensive,  both  in 
blood  and  treasure,  than  prompt  action  is 
now  likely  to  cause.  Prophecy  is  danger- 
ous, but  my  judgment  is  that  what  has 
been  done  will  probably  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  between  the  Dattos 
and  General  Chaffee.  The  country  could 
have  no  better  and  more  judicious  repre- 
sentative than  General  George  Davis,  the 
present  commander  of  the  Department  of 
Mindanao.  He  is  a  man  of  great  experi- 
ence in  civil  affairs  and  animated  by  the 
most  cordial  desire  to  bring  about  and 
insure  peace  in  the  islands  and  to  estab- 
lish a  civil  government  over  the  whole 
Archipelago.  There  is  no  abler  man  in 
the  army  for  the  work  which  has  there  to 
be  done  than  General  Davis.  I  speak 
with  confidence  because  of  my  associa- 
tion with  him  while  he  was  Provost 
Marshal  General  of  the  city  of  Manila. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  Mo- 
ros in  respect  to  their  language,  their 
customs,  including  slavery,  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Commission  hope  to 
eradicate  this  evil,  but  space  will  not  now 
permit. 

The  hill  tribes  or  other  non-Christian 
residents  of  the  Philippine  Islands  do  not 
present  the  same  completeness  of  tribal 
relation  that  we  find  among  the  Moros. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
certainty  and  accuracy  in  regard  to  them, 
so  conflicting  are  the  accounts  of  Jesuits 
and  others  who  have  attempted  to  classi- 
fy them  and  to  give  a  rational  statement 
of  their  number,  their  customs  and  their 
characteristics.  The  lowest  in  the  grade 
of  civilization  among  them  undoubtedly 
are  the  Negritos,  or,  translating  literally, 
"  Little  Black  People."  They  are  a  small, 
almost  dwarfed  people,  of  black  skin  and 


kinky  curly  hair,  and  very  low  in  order 
of  human  intelligence.  They  are  proba- 
bly the  aborigines  of  the  Philippines. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  Negros,  which 
probably  takes  its  name  from  their  pres- 
ence there,  and  in  the  Luzon  provinces 
of  Bataan  and  Zambales.  They  live  in 
the  woods,  without  houses,  and,  it  is  said, 
are  one  of  the  few  tribes  in  the  world 
that  wear  no  clothes  at  all,  tho  certainly 
this  is  not  true  of  the  Negritos  whom 
one  sees,  however  it  may  be  of  those  in 
the  woods.  They  are  few  in  number 
comparatively,  and  while  interesting  to 
the  ethnologist,  play  but  little  part  in 
the  problem  of  civilizing  the  islands. 

The  Igorrotes  are  people  living  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Luzon.  They  are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Ben- 
guet,  Lepanto  and  Bontoc,  as  well  as 
Nueva  Viscaya.  Some  of  the  Igorrotes 
are  what  are  called  the  "  head  hunters," 
and  are  warlike  and  predatory.  Head 
hunting  is  a  custom  by  which  no  young- 
man  is  permitted  to  marry  until  he  shall 
have  cut  off  the  head  of  some  one  of  a 
neighboring  Igorrote  tribe  and  brought 
it  as  a  ghastly  trophy  to  smile  at  the  wed- 
ding feast.  A  Christian  head  will  not 
suffice.  The  practice  of  this  custom, 
however,  is  not  difficult  to  prevent,  and 
there  is  very  little  of  it  now  among  the 
Igorrotes. 

The  Comm.ission  has  given  a  form  -^i 
paternal  government  to  the  Province  of 
Benguet,  under  which  municipalities  are 
established  with  rudiments  of  autonomy. 
The  Igorrotes  of  Benguet,  Lepanto  and 
Bontoc  are  more  industrious  than  their 
brother  Filipinos  of  the  plains.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  Igorrote  provinces,  which 
are  from  five  to  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  salubrious 
and  much  resembles  that  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  without  its  extremes.  Ben- 
guet is  the  province  selected  for  a  sani- 
tarium and  a  summer  capital,  which, 
when  the  roads  now  projected  are  actual- 
ly built,  will  offer  to  Americans  and  Eu- 
ropeans living  in  Manila  the  needed 
change  of  air,  which  now  they  can  get 
only  by  going  to  China,  Japan  or  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Province  of  Nueva  Viscaya  there 
are  60,000  Igorrotes  and  15,000  Chris- 
tian Filipinos.  The  Igorrotes  of  that 
province  are  more  warlike  than  those  of 
the  other  three.     Since  I  left  the  islands 
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a  civil  government  has  been  established 
in  Nueva  Viscaya  different  from  that  of 
the  General  Provincial  Government,  and, 
so  far  as  1  know,  it  has  proven  to  be  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  Hill  tribes  of  Mindanao  include 
some  very  fine  physical  specimens  of 
manhood,  as  well  as  some  that  are  near- 
ly as  low  physically  and  mentally  as  the 
Negritos.  The  larger  number,  how- 
ever, are  men  who  in  stature  and  general 
appearance  are  the  best  looking  men  in 
the  islands,  and  are  said  by  ethnologists 
to  be  of  Indonesian  origin.  The  more 
degraded  of  the  Hill  tribes  in  Mindanao 
have  been  attacked  by  the  Moros  in  times 
past  and  have  been  made  slaves.  That 
practice  has  been  stopped  with  a  heavy 
hand  by  the  Americans.  The  better 
class  of  the  Hill  tribes  in  Mindanao, 
while  they  are  brave,  are  not  war-like  in 
the  sense  of  seeking  quarrels.  They 
have  a  very  shadowy  form  of  government 
among  them,  and  devote  some  little  at- 
tention to  agriculture.  They  avoid  as- 
sociation with  either  Moros  or  Ameri- 
cans, but  they  are  not  hostile  or  resentful 
as  the  Lake  Moros  are.  They  seem  to 
offer  good  material  for  missionary  work. 

The  foregoing  is  rather  a  long  preface 
to  the  discussion  of  the  character  of  the 
people  who  are  the  most  important  in 
the  islands — I  mean  the  Christian  Fili- 
pinos. When  the  expression  Filipino  is 
used  by  any  one  in  the  islands  it  means 
one  of  the  Christian  Filipino  tribes, 
whether  of  the  full  blood  or  of  the  half 
blood,  and  does  not  include  either  the 
Moros  or  the  non-Christian  tribes  which 
I  have  attempted  to  describe.  The  insur- 
rection was  confined  to  the  Christian 
Filipinos,  the  Moros  took  no  part  in  it, 
and  for  the  present  the  problem  of  civil 
government  with  any  popular  feature  at 
all  in  it  is  confined  to  the  Christian  Fili- 
pinos. The  expression  "  tribes  "  has 
been,  used,  and  it  is  for  want  of  a  better 
term  frequently  used  in  describing  divi- 
sions that  make  up  the  Christian  Fili- 
pinos. This  term  as  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tian Filipinos,  however,  is  misleading, 
because  it  is  ordinarily  understood  to  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  a  tribal  relation 
between  the  members  of  the  so-called 
triljes  and  some  head  or  recognized  au- 
thority among  them.  As  applied  to  the 
Christian  Filipino  it  has  no  other  signifi- 
cance than  to  indicate  a  possible  earlier 


tribal  relation  which  does  not  now  exist 
and  a  difference  in  language. 

The  Philippine  Archipelago  has  been 
under  the  control  of  Spain  for  upward 
of  three  hundred  years.  Through  the 
priests  of  the  monastic  orders  the  Fili- 
pinos have  been  made  a  Roman  Catholic 
people.  But,  for  reasons  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  discuss^  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage has  not  spread  among  the  people 
to  any  considerable  extent.  The  most 
liberal  estimate  of  the  number  who  speak 
Spanish  in  the  islands  is  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  Filipino  population ;  the  other  ninety 
per  cent,  do  not  understand  Spanish  at 
all. 

The  more  important  tribes,  using  the 
term  with  the  qualification  above  given, 
among  the  Christian  Filipinos,  are  the 
Visayans,  the  Tagalogs,  the  Ilocanos, 
the  Bicols,  the  Pangasanians,  the  Pam- 
pangas,  and  the  people  of  the  Cagygan 
Valley  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Lu- 
zon. Each  of  these  tribes  speaks  a  differ- 
ent language,  and,  however  common  the 
source  of  the  languages,  one  who  knows 
only  one  of  the  languages  cannot  under- 
stand a  person  speaking  in  any  of  the 
others.  On  the  railroad  ride  of  120 
miles  from  Manila  to  Dagupan  one 
passes  through  territory  in  which  are 
spoken  Tagalog,  Pampanga,  Ilocano, 
Pangasinanian,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  only  possible  communication  between 
the  four  peoples  is  through  the  Spanish, 
which  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population 
speak.  This  condition  seems  to  the 
Commission  to  require  as  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  development  of  the 
islands  the  teaching  to  the  people  of  a 
common  language.  The  people  mani- 
fest a  great  desire  to  learn  Eng- 
lish, the  children  show  great  apt- 
ness in  learning  it,  and,  with  submis- 
sion, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  neither  an 
abuse  of  the  trust  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  American  Government  nor  a  waste 
of  effort  and  money  to  gratify  this  de- 
sire, and  to  give  to  the  next  generation 
of  the  Filipinos  a  means  not  only  of  in- 
tercommunication between  the  different 
tribes,  but  also  a  medium  through  which 
they  will  much  more  easily  grasp  the 
principles  of  popular  government  and  the 
traditions  of  Anglo-Saxon  individual  lib- 
erty. 

New  York  City. 

(Concluded  next  zvcck.) 
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The  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the  United  States 

By  Carroll  D.  Wright 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor 


SINCE  and  including  1850  the  Fed- 
eral Census  has  collected  statistics 
relative  to  wealth.  Unfortunately 
for  the  purposes  of  this  article  those  for 
1900  are  not  available,  as  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  Twelfth  Census  postponed 
the  collection  of  wealth  data  until  after 
the  great  divisions  of  the  census — those 
relating  to  population,  agriculture  and 
manufactures — were  completed.  For 
present  statements,  therefore,  one  must 
be  content  with  careful  estimates.  The 
wealth  at  the  different  census  periods, 
as  collected,  is  represented  as  follows: 

Census   year.  Wealth. 

1850 $7,13.5,780,228 

1860 16,159,616,068 

1870 30,068,518,507 

1880 43,642,000,000 

1890 65,037,091,197 

1900 •94,000.000,000 


•Estimated. 

The  estimate  for  1900  ($94,000,000,- 
000)  is  a  most  conservative  statement 
and  one  which  has  been  reached  by  in- 
dividual writers  and  statisticians.  The 
increase  in  i860  over  the  previous  decen- 
nial enumeration  was  126.46  per  cent.; 
in  1870  over  i860,  86.07  P^r  cent. ;  in 
1880  over  1870,  45.14  per  cent. ;  in  1890 
over  1880,  49.02  per  cent.,  and  in  1900, 
as  estimated,  the  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious decade  was  44  per  cent.  This  esti- 
mate for  1900  is  verified  by  an  analysis 
of  different  features  or  elements  consti- 
tuting wealth.     By  "  wealth  "  is  mean^ 


all  the  tangible  property  of  the  country 
at  its  true  valuation — that  is,  its  market 
value.  In  1890  this  true  valuation  or 
market  value  ($65,037,091,197)  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

TUUE  VALUATION  OF  ALL  TANGIBLE  PROPERTY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ALASKA,  IN 
1890. 


[From  the   Reports  of  the  Eleventh 


Classification. 

Ueal  estate,  with  improve- 
ments  thereon $39 

Live  stock  ou  farms,  farm 
implements  and  machin 
ery   2 

Mines  and  quarries,  includ- 
ing product  on  hand 1 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion    1 

Machinery  of  mills  and 
product  on  hand,  raw  and 
manufactured    3 

Railroads  and  equipments, 
including  $389,357,289  for 
street   railroads 

Telegraphs,  telephones,  ship- 
ping, canals  and  equip- 
ment     

Miscellaneous    7 


Census.] 
P.  c.  of 
total. 


Value. 
,544,544,333     60.80 


,703,015, 
291,291, 
.158,774, 

,058,593, 

,685,407, 


701.755 
,893,708 


040  4.10 

579  1.99 

948  1.78 

441  4.70 

323  13.35 


712        1.08 
821      12.14 


Totals $65,037,091,197  100.00 

Of  the  total,  it  will  be  seen  that  60.80 
per  cent,  consisted  of  real  estate,  with 
the  improvements  thereon.  This,  of 
course,  embraced  farms,  land,  and  all 
city  property  as  certified  to  by  the  as- 
sessors, city  and  State  officials.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  value  of  railroads 
and  equipments  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing street  railroads,  was  13.35  P^i"  cent, 
of  the  total  wealth.  Taking  the  estimate 
for  1900,  it  is  found  that  this  per  cent, 
equals  very  closely  the  value  of  railroad 
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property  that  year  as  returned  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
total  railway  capital  then  being  $11,491,- 
034,960.  Adding  the  value  of  street  rail- 
roads, the  result  would  be  nearly  $13,- 
000,000,000.  These  items  in  1890,  as 
stated,  were  13.35  P^r  cent,  of  the  total 
wealth.  This  percentage  of  $94,000,- 
000,000,  the  estimated  total  wealth  in 
1900,  would  be  approximately  $12,450,- 
000,000.  Other  features  of  analysis 
verify  the    estimate    for    1900.      Being 
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obliged,  therefore,  to  use  estimates  for 
the  present  time,  it  is  deemed  quite  safe 
to  take  the  total  amount  as  given,  altho 
there  are  some  variations  which  would 
be  corrected  by  the  real  data.  These  va- 
riations, however,  would  in  a  way  offset 
each  other,  so  that  the  real  distribution 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  can  be  prac- 
tically stated  at  the  present  time. 

The  total  money  in  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  coin  and  including  bullion 
in  the  Treasury,  United  States  notes  and 
bank  notes,  is  stated  by  the  Treasury 
officials  to  be  $2,483,147,292,  which  is 
$31.94  per  capita,  as  against  $14.06  in 


i860.  The  circulation  of  money  at  the 
present  time  is  $27.98  per  capita,  as 
against  $13.85  in  i860— that  is,  the  cir- 
culation per  capita  since  the  latter  date 
has  doubled,  while  the  per  capita  amount 
of  money  has  more  than  doubled.  These 
figures,  representing  the  money  side  of 
distribution,  show  clearly,  so  far  as  that 
particular  feature  is  concerned,  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  efficiency  of  com- 
mercial mechanism.  Circulation  must 
increase  as  business  prospers,  and  the 
per  capita  amount  of  money  represents 
the  requirements  of  a  great  industrial 
community  with  as  much  positiveness 
perhaps  as  any  item  of  wealth. 

Another  indication  of  the  financial 
efficiency  of  the  people  is  shown  very 
clearly  by  savings  banks  deposits.  In 
i860  there  were  278  banks,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  these  banks  having  693,870 
depositors,  their  deposits  amounting  to 
$149,277,504,  the  average  due  each  de- 
positor being  $215.13.  Distributing  this 
great  deposit  over  the  population  of  the 
country  in  i860  it  is  found  that  the 
average  per  capita  was  $4.75.  At  the 
present  time  the  number  of  such  banks 
is  1,007,  the  number  of  depositors  being 
6,358,723,  their  deposits  amounting  to 
$2,597,094,580,  and  the  average  due  each 
depositor  being  $408.30.  Distributing 
the  amount  of  deposits  over  the  whole 
population  the  average  per  capita  is 
$33.45,  as  against  $4.75  in  i860.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  total  deposits 
in  the  savings  banks  in  the  United  States 
($2,597,094,580)  represents  a  sum  a 
trifle  more  than  the  total  money,  includ- 
ing coin,  bullion  and  notes  in  the  country, 
that  being,  as  stated,  $2,483,147,292, 
while  the  net  debt  on  July  ist  last  was 
$2,094,481,966.89.  Thus  the  amount  in 
the  savings  banks  of  the  country  is  alone 
ample  to  cancel  the  debt  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  giving  the 
statistics  of  savings  banks,  that  they  are 
not  quite  complete,  altho  approximately 
so,  and  that  the  frequent  statement  that 
the  savings  banks  deposits  represent  the 
accumulations  of  working  people  is  not 
true.  According  to  careful  investigation 
about  50  per  cent."  of  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  banks  belong  to  wage-earners. 
This  is  a  vast  sum  and  shows  an  exceed- 
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'^g'^y  gratifying  feature  of  the  general 
distribution  of  wealth.  Building  and 
loan  associations  have  total  assets  of 
$581,866,170.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks, 
and  with  few  exceptions  these  assets  are 
the  property  of  small  holders. 

In  eighteen  different  States  there  have 
grown  up  what  are  known  as  school 
savings  banks.  The  total  number  of  pu- 
pils having  deposits  in  such  banks  is 
63,576.  They  have  from  time  to  time 
deposited  nearly  $900,000,  from  which 
sum  they  have  made  withdrawals,  but 
the  net  deposit  to  their  credit  after  such 
withdrawals  is  now  nearly  a  third  of  a 
million  dollars. 

These  school  savings  banks,  building 
and  loan  associations  and  savings  banks 
indicate  the  rapid  increase  in  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  to  small  holders. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  there 
were  at  least  18,000,000  wage  receivers 
in  the  United  States — that  is,  persons 
employed  depending  entirely  upon  wages 
paid — not  salary  receivers,  nor  pro- 
prietors, nor  professional  men,  nor  busi- 
ness men  of  any  kind,  but  those  em- 
ployed and  paid  wages.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  average  wages  paid  this 
large  number  of  persons  annually  is 
$400,  making  an  aggregate  of  $7,200,- 
000,000  paid  to  that  class  alone.  This 
statement  shows  that  from  the  annual 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  country  a 
large  share  is  distributed  to  those  who 
are  wage-earners. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  if  the  distribution 
of  wealth  among  the  people  could  be  de- 
termined and  classified.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  rich  growing  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer ;  that  the  property  of  the 
country  is  being  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  No  discussion  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth  should  omit  reference  to  this 
statement,  for  the  integrity  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  the  moral  influ- 
ences which  grow  out  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  the  real  stability  of  what 
may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
the  great  middle  class,  on  which  the  real 
progress  of  the  country  actually  depends, 
hinge  upon  the  participation  of  all  in  the 
increased  wealth  of  the  country.  We 
certainly  have  more  rich  men  than  forty 


years  ago.  The  number  of  millionaires 
is  increasing,  and  we  have  now  even  bil- 
lionaires. The  "  World  Almanac  "  for 
1902  gives  a  list  of  American  million- 
aires, this  list  covering  11^  pages  in 
fine  type,  while  the  number  given  is 
nearly  3,500. 

Some  writers,  gathering  their  statistics 
from  their  minds,  have  alleged  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  families  of  the 
country  hold  but  one-eighth  of  the 
wealth,  while  i  per  cent,  of  the  families 
hold  more  than  the  remaining  99  per 
cent.  Other  writers,  using  the  same 
methods,  find  that  12  per  cent,  of  the 
families  own  86  per  cent,  of  the  wealth 
and  the  other  88  per  cent,  of  the  families 
own  only  14  per  cent.  If  we  accept  these 
guesses  as  representing  the  real  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  in  this  country  we  might 
well  be  alarmed,  for  they  mean  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  are  entirely 
or  nearly  propertyless. 

The  argument  of  those  who  make  the 
assertion  that  the  rich  are  growing  rich- 
er and  the  poor  poorer  is  that  because 
of  the  increase  of  millionaires  their 
wealth  has  been  taken  from  the  small 
holders.  Now  this  bold  assertion  would 
be  true,  in  the  presence  of  an  increasing 
number  of  millionaires,  were  wealth  sta- 
tionary. If  wealth  does  not  increase  and 
millionaires  increase,  there  must  be, 
logically  and  necessarily,  a  concentration 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  property  of  the  many ;  but 
as  we  have  seen  that  wealth  increases  at 
tremendous  strides,  that  the  statistics  of 
production  in  every  branch  show  enor- 
mous increase  in  efficiency,  that  savings 
banks  deposits,  the  assets  of  building  and 
loan  associations,  the  money  in  circula- 
tion, and  the  money  in  existence  all  show 
corresponding  expansion,  the  statement 
falls. 

As  the  writer  has  proved  in  other 
works,  the  assertion  that  the  rich  are 
growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  can- 
not be  sustained ;  while  it  is  true  that  the 
rich  are  growing  richer,  many  more  peo- 
ple are  growing  rich,  and  the  poor  are 
better  off.  The  poor  must  participate  in 
the  expanded  distribution  of  wealth. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have 
in  this  country  the  basis  for  stating  the 
graduation  of  incomes.  An  income  tax 
is  not  a  sure  indication  of  the  distributioii 
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of  vvealth,  because  there  are  so  many 
evasions  in  its  collection,  yet  here  and 
there  in  the  world  we  find  some  corrobo- 
ration of  the  general  tendency.  Without 
looking  to  England,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
take  the  statistics  of  Prussia,  where  in- 
comes are  small  on  the  whole.  In  1901 
the  total  population  liable  to  the  tax  in 
Prussia  was  3,649,188,  and  this  was  an 
increase  of  4,969  over  1892.  The  popu- 
lation of  Prussia  increased  during  the 
last  decade,  roughly  speaking,  13  per 
cent.,  as  against  49  per  cent,  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  liable  to  an  in- 
come tax.  The  total  of  their  incomes 
rose  in  about  the  same  proportion,  but 
the  average  of  their  incomes  diminished, 
the  diminution  .being  slight,  however. 
The  net  results  of  the  statistics  show 
clearly  that  the  number  and  amount  of 
the  smaller  incomes  have  increased  in 
greater  proportion  than  those  of  the 
larger  ones.  This  increase  is  illustrated 
by  the  number  of  persons  having  incomes 
of  more  than  three  thousand  marks, 
which  in  one  year  rose  5  per  cent. 

Other  facts  show  that  the  popular  idea 
cannot  be  sustained.  So  far  as  investi- 
gation shows,  the  property  of  the  largest 
owners  forty  years  ago  constituted  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  total  property 
than  the  property  of  the  largest  owners 
constitutes  of  the  total  property  at  the 
present  time — that  is,  there  is  an  in- 
creased distribution  of  property  among 
the  smaller  holders. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
with  such  data  as  are  available,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  affects  all 
classes  and  not  any  one  class  in  particu- 
lar and  alone.  Every  person  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  poor  receive  a  still 
larger  proportion  in  the  distribution  than 
now  comes  to  them,  but  there  is  always  a 
redistribution  going  on.  Before  some 
men  die  they  are  called  millionaires,  but 
when  they  die  their  estates  are  usually 


cut  in  halves  of  the  popular  estimates 
given  them.  It  is  easy  to  sit  down  and 
count  up  the  men  that  one  thinks  worth 
$50,000,000,  but  when  these  men  pass 
away  and  their  property  is  subject  to 
distribution,  either  by  will  or  under  the 
law,  there  is  such  a  shrinkage  as  to  cause 
common  comment. 

The  millionaires  of  the  country  are 
distributing  their  wealth  with  more  and 
more  wisdom.  During  the  past  year 
more  than  $100,000,000  were  distributed 
for  educational  and  religious  purposes 
by  the  men  who  had  accumulated  vast 
wealth.  The  distribution  of  accumula- 
tions in  this  country  results  in  benefit  to 
every  member  of  the  community  and  re- 
lieves those  who  accumulate  wealth  of 
the  charge  of  using  it  in  enervating  dis- 
tribution rather  than  in  beneficial  ways. 

The  sentimentalist,  when  writing 
about  the  distribution  of  wealth,  feels 
that  he  has  clinched  the  whole  subject 
when  he  quotes  from  "The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage " : 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

carrying  his  argument  illogically  to  the 
conclusion  that  where  wealth  accumu- 
lates men  must  decay.  Goldsmith  did 
not  say  this.  The  land  fares  ill  where 
both  conditions  are  met — the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  decay  of  men. 
This  combined  condition  does  not  exist 
in  this  land.  Wealth  does  accumulate, 
but  it  cannot  be  shown  that  men  decay. 
Any  land  would  fare  ill  and  would  be- 
come a  prey  to  hastening  ills  if  wealth 
did  not  accumulate.  Any  community  is 
better  off,  not  only  ethically  but  eco- 
nomically, where  there  are  some  wealthy 
men  rather  than  where  all  are  poor.  The 
accumulation  of  wealth  will  go  on ;  its 
distribution  affects  all  classes,  and  while 
the  moral  tone  of  the  community  does 
not  decay  all  must  participate  in  the  gen- 
eral distribution. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Centralization    and    Natural    Law 

By  Charles  R.   Flint 
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IT  is  an  axiom  in  physics  that  motion 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
The  rule  is  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion. In  ethics  it  explains  and  ex- 
cuses human  shortcomings  with  more 
than  Christian  charity.  In  economics  it 
solves  many  mysteries,  and  often  indi- 
cates the  reason  of  legislative  failure. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  almost  universal  solvent. 
By  its  aid  we  see  that  industrial  consoli- 
dations are  but  following  the  same  natu- 
ral law  as  that  under  which  water  seeks 
its  level.  The  line  of  least  resistance  in 
industrialism  is  the  line  of  greatest  econ- 
omy, and  no  merely  human  device,  no 
artificial  obstruction,  can  do  more  than 
momentarily  check  advance  along  this 
line.  This  truth  is  being  increasingly 
recognized  by  those  who  have  given  the 
matter  the  closest  consideration.  Ten 
years  ago  the  bugaboo  of  "  trusts,"  the 
specter  of  aggregated  wealth,  haunted 
the  dreams  of  the  nation.  Now  it  only 
disturbs  the  sleep  of  the  demagog  and 
the  saffron  journalist.  Legislators  are 
becoming  increasingly  able  to  recognize 
the  line  of  greatest  economy  as  the  line 
of  least  industrial  resistance,  and  their 
present  concern  is  only  with  the  equitable 
apportiorunent  of  the  profits  resulting 
from  the  movement.  Here  is  justification 
for  their  anxiety.  Here  is  a  natural  and 
practical  outlet  for  their  activities. 
While  they  cannot  dam  the  Mississippi, 
they  may  be  able,  by  levees,  to  direct  its 
current  so  as  to  protect  the  husbandman 
along  its  banks  while  safeguarding  the 
navigator  upon  its  bosom. 

The  centralization  of  wealth  is  at  once 
a  cause  and  an  eflFect  of  industrial  prog- 
ress.   It  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  ex- 


panding commercial  activities.  It  is  also 
an  indispensable  factor  in  their  future 
growth. 

In  the  advance  from  simple  methods 
of  production  and  distribution  to  the 
complex  forms  of  modern  systems  the 
separate  savings  of  individuals  have  been 
joined  together  just  as  have  their  inde- 
pendent energies  to  produce  a  common 
result.  Without  aggregated  wealth  mod- 
ern life  would  be  impossible — would,  in- 
deed, never  have  reached  its  present  de- 
velopment. Without  our  present  means 
of  rapidly  and  cheaply  moving  food  from 
the  place  of  its  growth  to  the  place  of 
its  consumption  the  spread  of  population 
characterizing  our  age  would  have  been 
impossible.  While  one  region  suffered 
from  plethora,  another  region  would 
have  been  depopulated  by  famine.  The 
wheat  fields  of  Dakota  have  been  brought 
by  aggregated  capital  nearer  to  Liver- 
pool than  the  plains  of  Marathon  are  to 
Athens.  A  ton  of  American  wheat  can 
be  carried  a  mile  for  a  third  of  a  cent  in 
two  minutes.  In  Macedonia  it  takes  a 
bullock  team  an  hour.  Aggregated 
capital  has  built  great  steamships,  which 
have  largely  reduced  ocean  freight  rates. 
Between  1870  and  1880,  for  instance,  the 
rate  for  coal  from  England  to  Buenos 
Ayres  was  40  shillings ;  in  1900  it  was 
only  one-quarter  this  sum.  The  rates  to 
Rio  fell  50  per  cent,  during  this  period ; 
to  Alexandria,  60  per  cent. ;  to  Odessa, 
63  per  cent.  Lumber  was  taken  in  1900 
from  Quebec  to  London  for  19  shillings, 
as  against  88  shillings  in  1874.  Saltpeter 
was  carried  from  Valparaiso  to  England 
for  22  shillings  in  1900  and  for  55  shil- 
lings   in    1874.      From    San    Francisco 
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wheat  used  to  cost  57  shillings ;  it  has 
dropped  to  2.2  shillings.  By  utilizing  the 
small  savings  of  individuals  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  bigger  than  any  but 
the  largest  capitalists  could  build  the 
world's  steam  marine  increased  from 
5,250,000  tons  in  1874  to  nearly  22,000,- 
000  tons  in  1900.  In  numbers  the  steam 
fleet  had  doubled,  while  in  tonnage  it  had 
quadrupled. 

In  railway  transportation  the  change 
has   been   more   noteworthy.      In   thirty 
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years  the  average  rate  per  hundred  ton 
mile  dropped  from  $1.94  to  J}^  cents,  while 
making  profits  for  the  thousands  of  own- 
ers of  railway  shares  to  an  unprecedented 
amount.  In  1900  the  net  earnings  of 
American  railroads  were  $73,000,000 
more  than  in  any  previous  year,  and 
$27,500,000  more  were  paid  in  dividends 
than  ever  before. 

During  the  lifetime  of  many  men 
among  us  to-day  aggregated  capital  has 
given  the  nation  mechanical  aids  to  work 
which  have  multiplied  our  productive 
power  by  forty-four.  Every  laborer  in 
the  land  is  now  able  to  do  almost  as  much 
work  as  five  men  could  do  in  1820.  An 
American,  with  the  help  of  aggregated 
capital  in  the  form  of  machinery,  can  do 
more  than  five  Italians  working  in  their 


own  country  with  the  scanty  aids  to 
which  their  comparative  poverty  limits 
them. 

And  not  only  has  aggregated  capital 
relieved  the  laborer  of  his  most  arduous 
tasks  while  increasing  his  productiveness. 
It  has,  by  establishing  extensive  systems 
of  communication  by  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, increased  the  brain-power  of  the 
nation  by  multiplying  the  efficiency  and 
rapidity  of  operations  of  the  highest  in- 
telligences— those  who  originate,  direct 
and  supervise  the  great  systems  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  As  a  result 
there  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  the  people,  from  the 
humblest  worker  to  the  highest  directive 
genius,  enjoyed  comforts  and  what  in 
ages  past  would  have  been  deemed  luxu- 
ries  as  they  do  to-day. 

But  while  wealth  becomes  centralized 
through  the  corporate  systems  under 
which  the  industries  of  the  world  have 
developed,  there  is  a  wide  distribution  of 
interest  through  the  distribution  of  the 
shares  in  those  corporations,  giving  the 
people  at  large  an  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing an  income  on  their  savings  from  the 
very  corporations  which  give  them  cheap 
transportation  and  the  comforts  of  life  at 
low  cost.  So  that  while  the  world  at  large 
receives  the  advantages  of  economic  pro- 
duction through  "  administration  of  the 
largest  mass,"  the  individuals  are  also 
benefited  by  receiving  as  shareholders  a 
part  of  the  profits  of  such  economic  pro- 
duction. 

Under  the  old  conditions  the  central- 
ization of  wealth  and  the  administration 
of  the  largest  business  of  the  time  were 
held  by  the  favored  few,  and  the  people 
at  large  had  no  interest  in  the  profits. 
Trade  was  restricted  by  legislation. 
Monopolies  were  sustained  by  Govern- 
ment grants,  resulting  in  increased  prices 
and  the  artificial  crippling  of  .industry. 
Even  the  enlightenment  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  did  not  extend  to  economics. 
Despite  the  great  national  expansion 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  Virgin  Queen's 
reign,  the  industries  of  England,  farmed 
out  at  wholesale  to  courtiers  and  their 
creatures,  languished,  bringing  want  and 
suflfering  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 
To-day  production  is  stimulated  by  cen- 
tralized manufacture,  permitting  the 
largest  utilization  of  special  machinery; 
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and  the  benefits  are  distributed,  under 
the  corporate  system,  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  This  is  the  difference  be- 
tween monopoly  and  co-operation,  be- 
tween governmental  favoritism  and  natu- 
ral law. 

The  great  fortunes  of  to-day,  at  which 
one  hears  an  occasional  outcry,  are  work- 
ing under  this  same  natural  law  for  the 
public  good ;  since  they  are  invariably 
held  as  shares  in  corporations  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  shareholders, 
and  guided  in  the  ways  of  industrial  wis- 
dom by  leaders  of  superior  intelligence 
and  experience.  Even  when  such  for- 
tunes pass  by  inheritance  into  the  hands 
of  degenerate  descendants  their  influence 
for  good  is  but  little  impaired,  since  this 
wealth  is  in  corporations  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  "  fittest."  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  too,  that  in  thus  passing  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  built  them  these 
fortunes  usually  fall  apart  in  such  way 
as  to  largely  benefit  the  charities  and 
other  beneficent  institutions  that  qualify 


and  embellish  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  times. 

While  it  may  be  an  open  question  as 
to  whether  the  people  at  large  are  bene- 
fited by  great  individual  fortunes,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  great  progress 
which  has  been  made  during  this  indus- 
trial age  could  not  have  been  made  if  it 
had  not  been  that  centralized  wealth  has 
made  possible  the  great  developments  in 
manufacture,  transportation  and  com- 
munication which  have  so  vastly  im- 
proved the  well-being  of  mankind. 

Reduced  to  its  ultimate  form,  concen- 
trated wealth  is  but  the  garnered  efforts 
of  the  past.  It  is  the  accumulated  energy 
of  generations  of  workers,  the  stored 
product  of  muscle  and  brain,  which,  like 
the  reserves  of  water  in  an  irrigation 
system,  are  ready  to  flow  in  the  ever- 
lengthening  channels  of  human  achieve- 
ment and  enterprise,  to  stimulate  fresh 
growth  and  enrich  mankind  with  further 
blessings. 

New  York  City 


Wealth — A    Decree    of    Justice 


By  Russell  vSage 


TO  rail  against  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  to  rail  against  the  de- 
crees of  justice.  The  whole  thing 
is  governed  by  the  principle  of  autonomy. 
Intelligence,  industry,  honesty  and  thrift 
produce  wealth,  ana  those  who  possess 
such  qualities  are  best  fitted  for  its  cus- 
tody; whereas  it  is  obvious  that  persons 
who  are  unable  to  •  acquire  money  are 
necessarily  not  capable  of  its  proper  use 
or  care.  So  long  as  some  men  have  more 
sense  and  more  self-control  than  others 
just  so  long  will  such  men  be  wealthy, 
while  others  will  be  poor.  No  man  has 
a  right  to  wealth  who  has  not  a  sense  of 
the  responsibility  that  goes  with  it. 
There  are  persons  who  ought  never  to 
have  money,  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
jury that  its  possession  might  work  them, 
but  on  account  of  the  very  much  greater 
harm  it  might  do  the  community.  Pover- 
ty is  the  only  salvation  of  such  men,  be- 
cause in  that  condition  they  can  be  to  an 
extent     restrained    by    the    community. 


Really  it  is  just  as  wicked  to  intrust  some 
men  with  large  amounts  of  money  as  it 
would  be  to  put  an  idiot  in  charge  of  an 
express  engine ;  he'd  carry  himself  and 
all  who  followed  him  to  the  "  bad  one." 

The  chief  responsibility  of  the  man 
of  wealth  is  in  the  using  of  his  money 
for  purposes  that  will  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number ;  in  the  creat- 
ing of  opportunities  for  the  masses.  The 
founding  of  great  industries  serves  such 
a  purpose.  It  is  observable  that  the  very 
rich  men  of  to-day  are  far  more  demo- 
cratic than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Education  of  the  common 
people  has  wrought  the  evolution.  The 
great  employer  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  recognize  the  rights  of  his  workmen 
as  fellow-producers.  Capital  represents 
crystallized  efforts  of  the  past,  while  'la- 
bor is  present  energy  and  skill.  They  are 
equally  important.  The  great  board  of 
arbitration,  recently  formed  and  consist- 
ing of  capitalists  and  working  men,  man 
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for  man,  is  the  best  indication  of  the 
trend  of  the  times  in  the  direction  of 
harmonious  action  of  the  parents  of  pro- 
duction. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  the 
State  will  put  a  limit  upon  a  man's  for- 
tune, but  I  hardly  think  that  will  take 
place,  because  of  the  element  of  the  in- 
fringement of  personal  liberty  that  such 
action  would  involve.  If  the  truth  were 
known   concentration  of  wealth  is  popu- 
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lar  with  the  masses.  Just  so  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  be  there  will  be  no  more  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  America,  because, 
regardless  of  what  unthinking  scoffers 
and  egotists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  this 
country  is  ruled  by  the  people- — the  most 
self-thinking  people  in  the  world.  The 
people  know  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  great  capitalists  have  been  only  cap- 
tains of  industry.  They  know  that  the 
great  industries  develop  the  resources  of 
labor  and  give  every  man  a  chance. 

To  put  a  premium  on  brains  and  hon- 
esty is  the  only  way  to  level  things  up,  as 
it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  the  poor  and 
stupid   man    can   get  the  benefit  of  the 


brains  and  enterprise  of  his  more  favoreo 
brother.  Any  restriction  of  the  rights  of 
capital  would  work  incalculable  injury  to 
the  working  man,  because  they  are  as 
closely  allied  and  dependent  upon  each 
other  as  were  the  Siamese  twins.  If  a 
limit  were  put  upon  the  possession  of 
wealth  the  abler  man  would  cease  his  ef- 
forts so  soon  as  he  had  acquired  a  com- 
petency, having  no  further  stimulus,  and 
go  out  of  business.  Where,  then,  would 
those  dependent  upon  his  superior  skill, 
thrift  and  capital  come  in? 

When  the  concentration  of  capital  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  commodities  to  a 
minimum  the  people  will  turn  their  at- 
tion  to  the  production  of  luxuries,  but  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  that  epoch  ar- 
rives. 

Concentration  of  wealth,  in  the  pecu- 
liarly American  sense,  while  it  may  not 
be  good  for  mankind  at  large  is  certainly 
good  for  the  Americans.  Unquestiona- 
bly the  American  is  the  ablest  producer 
of  manufactured  articles  in  the  world. 
He  is  the  least  conservative  of  them  all 
and  is  the  quickest  to  realize  the  advan- 
tages of  concentration  of  capital  and  ef- 
fort. He  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  conciliate  than  con- 
quer. If  his  rival  will  not  come  into  his 
fold  he  will  go  into  his  rival's.  It  is  to 
the  concentration  of  capital  and  the  con- 
centration of  labor,  which  amounts  to  the 
same,  that  our  commercial  supremacy 
throughout  the  world  will  be  due. 

I  fail  to  see  the  dangers  arising  from 
wealth  that  the  demagogs  make  such  a 
hue  and  a  cry  about.  If  such  danger 
does  exist  education  of  the  masses  will 
destroy  it.  There  never  was  a  day  when 
capital  and  labor  Were  so  near  together 
as  now.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when 
their  respective  interests  were  so  stupen- 
dous or  when  they  were  so  enlightened 
and  well  organized.  Consequently  each 
has  come  to  recognize  the  importance, 
nay  the  indispensability,  of  the  other. 

Another  element  of  safety  is  this :  A 
better  class  of  men  is  going  into  politics. 
We  are  sending  more  enlightened  and  in- 
corruptible men  to  the  Legislatures,  State 
and  National.  By  this  means  we  will  be 
able  to  nip  in  the  bud  any  dangers  that 
might  arise  through  the  concentration  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  and  cor- 
rupt men. 

r  New  York  City. 


Consolidation    of    Wealth    Makes    Prosperity 


By  James  J.   Hill 


President  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 


1KNOW    of    no  theory  so  fallacious 
as   the   popular   conception   of   the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  wealth. 

Consolidation  of  wealth  does  not  mean 
the  hoarding  of  money  in  a  bag  that  its 
single  possessor  may  delve  up  to  his  arm- 
pits in  it.  It  means  rather  the  effective 
organization  of  effort — the  intelligent 
use  of  money  which  represents  exerted 
physical  or  mental  energy. 

No  man  grows  wealthy  along  broad 
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and  legitimate  lines  without  turning  the 
resources  of  nature  into  remunerative 
channels  of  usefulness  for  the  talents  of 
other  men.  For  instance:  Little  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  some  fifteen 
counties  in  North  Dakota  were  without 
population  or  land  value.  To-day  these 
counties  have  a  population  of  90,000,  a 
land  value  of  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre 
and  a  property  valuation  of  $260,000,000 
— an  almost  unprecedented  per  capita 
amount  of  $280. 

To  what  is  this  development  of  wealth 
due?  First,  to  the  enterprise  of  that 
"  effective  organization  of  effort  "  known 
as  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany; second,  to  the  industry  and  thrift 


of  the  settlers,  and  third,  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

Courageous  and  enterprising  men  who 
had  faith  in  their  own  judgment  and  the 
future  of  the  country  "  consolidated " 
their  wealth  and  built  a  road  through  a 
comparatively  uninhabited  country.  En- 
couraged, the  settler  followed  the  road 
and  sent  back  word  that  the  land  was 
good.  Men  who  had  starved  in  cities 
came  on  and  settled  in  that  splendid  coun- 
try, where  their  children  could  have  fresh 
air,  enough  to  eat  and  a  fighting  chance 
for  an  education.  To-day  these  men  are 
receiving  from  $18  to  $26  an  acre  for 
their  flax;  and  they're  a  healthy,  robust 
and  comparatively   wealthy  people. 

Who  has  benefited  by  this  wonderful 
transformation  of  the  condition  of  both 
people  and  country?  First,  90,000  per- 
sons, who  have  been  enabled  to  lift  them- 
selves from  poverty  to  affluence ;  second, 
the  American  nation,  which  has  been  en- 
riched to  the  extent  of  $260,000,000 ;  and 
third,  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Corn- 
pany,  which  has  built  up  a  splendid 
traffic. 

The  motive  of  the  directors  of  the 
company  in  putting  a  road  through  an 
unsettled  country  was,  unquestionably, 
money.  To  gain  this  it  was  necessary  to 
pursue  the  policy  of  making  their  patrons 
prosperous.  Knowing  the  farmer  to  be 
a  seller  rather  than  a  buyer,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company  saw  it  would  be  to 
their  mutual  interests  to  charge  him  a 
lower  export  than  an  import  rate.  This 
policy  may  not  be  beneficial  to  all  man- 
kind, but  it  is  eminently  patriotic  in  its 
application,  altho  the  management  of  the 
company  claims  no  credit  for  any  other 
motive  than  the  one  before  mentioned. 
As  an  illustration,  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  has  organized  trans- 
portation facilities  that  the  products  of 
an  acre  of  North  Dakota  land  can  be 
put  down  in  Liverpool  for  less  than  four 
dollars,  thus  practically  putting  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  out  of  business. 

The  public  seems  to  think  that  when 
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a  consolidation  of  properties  is  effected 
all  the  small  shareholders  will,  by  some 
mysterious  and  awful  process,  be  "  frozen 
out  "  and  that  their  property  will,  without 
"  due  process  of  law,"  a  safeguard  guar- 
anteed them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  be  gobbled  up  by  a  few 
men  whose  names  appear  in  the  news- 
papers as  the  "  promoters  of  the  scheme." 
This  is  obviously  false.  Consolidation 
almost  always  works  an  economic  ad- 
vantage to  each  of  the  properties  in- 
volved. Take,  for  example,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  Since  its  con- 
summation this  great  enterprise  has  de- 
veloped the  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States,  enhanced  the  value  of  its  proper- 
ties, increased  the  demand  for  skilled  la- 
bor, and  not  one  of  the  former  share- 
holders of  a  single  constituent  company 
has  suffered  through  its  absorption  by 
the  combination.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  broadened  the  field 
of  good  investment.    The  majority  of  its 


common  stock  is  held  in  lots  of  from 
one  hundred  to  ten  thousand  dollars' 
worth  by  all  grades  of  society — the  work- 
ingman  who  receives  seventy-five  dollars 
a  month,  the  tradesman,  the  farmer,  and 
so  on.  It  sells  now  for  something  like 
forty-five  dollars  a  share,  and  as  it  pays 
four  dollars  annually  in  dividends  on  par, 
the  investor  receives  about  nine  per  cent, 
on  his  money.  Never  before  were  the 
profits  of  the  steel  industry  so  widely 
and  advantageously  distributed. 

When  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  Company  was  taken 
into  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
some  two  thousand  of  its  eighteen  thou- 
sand stockholders  owned  five  shares  each, 
and  three  hundred  owned  one  share  each. 
The  Northern  Securities  Company,  the 
formation  of  which  was  prompted  by  a 
pure  business  motive,  is  a  combination  to 
lower  and  not  a  conspiracy  to  advance 
rates. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Two    Sides    to    the    Problem 

By  J.   Harry  Selz 

[Mr.  Selz,  second  vice-president  of  one  of  the  largest  shoe  manufacturing  houses  in  America,  was  born  in  Chicago 
about  40  years  ago.  His  taste  for  business  asserted  itself  at  an  early  age  and  he  voluntarily  left  school  before  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  to  enter  commercial  life  in  the  counting  room  of  his  father's  establishment.  The  plant  of  the 
house  then  produced  2,500  pairs  of  shoes;  now  the  daily  output  of  its  six  factories  is  15,000  pairs.  Mr.  Selz  has  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  commercial  as  distinguished  from  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business.  In 
this  field  he  has  earned  a  reputation  which  has  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  business  world  as  a  sound  and 
practical  observer  of  the  movements  of  trade  and  the  tendencies  of  commercial  capitalization.  In  no  sense  a  theorist, 
his  utterances  are  received  by  the  leaders  in  commercial  life  with  no  small  weight  of  authority  and  his  articles  and 
interviews  are  accepted  as  the  deductions  of  a  trained  and  practical  student  of  actual  conditions. — Editor.] 


VIEWED  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
manufacturing  tradesman,  the 
great  general  movement  of  concen- 
tration in  the  industrial  world  presents  a 
medley  of  favorable  and  forbidding  as- 
pects. Altho  we  are  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  movement,  it  is  comparative- 
ly difficult  to  find  a  man  of  large  business 
responsibility  who  has  not  reached  a  pos- 
itive decision  regarding  the  good  or  ill 
effects  to  be  expected  from  the  central- 
ization of  capital.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  must  confess  myself  still  in 
the  attitude  of  an  interested  observer, 
whose  opinion  on  the  good  or  ill  of  the 
movement  as   a   whole   must  be  deter- 


mined by  developments  which  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  surface. 

The  problem  seems  to  me  full  of  con- 
ditions which  have  not  yet  been  tried 
out,  of  elements  of  the  first  importance 
which  are  yet  to  be  determined.  Fore- 
most of  this  unsolved  problem  is  the  ef- 
fect which  centralization  will  have  on 
the  rewards  of  labor  under  conditions 
less  than  the  most  satisfactory  and  pros- 
perous ones  of  the  present. 

Altogether  the  greatest  achievement  to 
which  the  champions  of  the  centralization 
movement  are  entitled  to  point  is  the 
splendid  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States.    There  is  no  gainsay- 
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ing  the  fact  that  those  lines  of  industry 
which  have,  in  this  country,  been  assem- 
bled into  gigantic  combines  have  accom- 
plished marvels  in  wresting  the  world's 
trade    in  their  lines    from  the  European 
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countries  which  have  always  controlled 
the  foreign  situation.  What  is  the  result? 
Swiftly  and  surely  our  export  trade  has 
been  expanded  by  millions  of  dollars  and 
we  have  become  a  world  power  commer- 
cially as  well  as  politically.  All  this  has 
come  about  quite  suddenly,  and  I  believe 
as  a  direct  result  of  industrial  combina- 
tion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  great 
combine,  with  unlimited  capital  at  its 
command,  is  able  to  get  the  trade  of  a 
foreign  country  away  from  a  foreign 
competitor  where  a  very  wealthy  and  ex- 
tensive private  firm  or  corporation  would 
be  powerless  to  do  so. 

The  matter  of  present  or  temporary  ex- 
penditure in  the  campaign  of  expansion 
brings  but  one  question  from  the  head  of 
the  combine :  Will  it  pay?  The  amount 
involved  in  the  accomplishment  of  prof- 
itable results  is  merely  a  detail.  Special- 
ists and  experts,  whose  services  are  ex- 
tremely expensive,  have  been  sent  all  over 


Europe  and  the  remotest  countries 
with  which  European  manufacturers  and 
traders  have  commerce  to  study  condi- 
tions of  manufacture  and  distribution  to 
the  end  of  adapting  our  products  and 
methods  to  the  special  requirements  of 
foreign  consumption  and  the  demands  of 
competition  with  European  producers. 

Then  our  combines  have  sent  men  of 
large  commercial  genius  to  these  foreign 
parts  to  conduct  an  aggressive  campaign, 
with  almost  unlimited  resources  at  their 
command.  For  an  example  in  point  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  contest  for  the 
tobacco  trade  of  England  which  is  now 
being  waged  between  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
various  English  tobacco  manufacturers 
on  the  other.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  of  the  result  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  American  combination 
which  is  waging  this  war  can  well  afford 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  gain  su- 
premacy and  is  easily  in  a  position  to  do 
so. 

That  the  triumphs  of  the  combine  in 
the  field  of  the  world's  export  trade  have 
only  begun  I  cannot  doubt.  And  it  will 
be  difficult  to  stop  its  conquests  short  of 
full  commercial  supremacy. 

This  is  one  phase  of  the  concentration 
question  in  which  all  Americans  may  be 
united  and  in  which  they  may  find  not  a 
little  patriotic  satisfaction. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this 
problem.  I  am  convinced  that  extreme 
centralization  is  at  the  cost  of  individu- 
ality— that  element  of  character  which 
has  made  the  representative  American 
the  force  he  is.  To  lose  this,  or  to  have 
the  working  masses  come  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  certain  reward  for 
the  display  of  this  characteristic,  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  serious  loss. 

That  this  impression  is  becoming  gen- 
eral cannot  be  questioned.  Only  a  few 
days  since  a  young  man  of  excellent  ap- 
pearance came  to  me  as  an  applicant 
for  a  position.  He  brought  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  the  chief  of  the 
department  of  a  certain  railway  where 
he  had  been  employed. 

"  Why  do  you  leave  the  service  of  the 
railroad?  "  I  asked  him. 
His  answer  surprised  me. 
"  In  the  three    years,"    he    answered, 
"  that  I  have  worked  for  this  company 
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I  have  never  seen  the  superintendent,  the 
general  superintendent,  the  general  man- 
ager, the  president  or  any  executive  high- 
er in  authority  than  the  head  of  the  one 
department  in  which  my  work  has  been 
done.  True,  I  have  been  once  promoted 
to  a  position  paying  $50  a  month.  There 
is  no  reasonable  hope  or  chance  for 
speedy  promotion.  The  best  I  can  rea- 
sonably look  forward  to  is  a  place  paying 
$100  a  month.  In  nine  months  I  have 
worked  every  Sunday  excepting  four. 
Since  the  railroad  has  gone  into  the  com- 
bination there's  no  future  in  it  for  the 
man  who  is  so  near  the  bottom  that  he 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  men 
who  have  the  power  to  make  advance- 
ment possible.  For  this  reason  I  deter- 
mined to  get  out  of  the  business  while 
I  could  and  go  into  one  where  there  is  a 
fair  fighting  chance  for  a  man  to  get 
ahead  by  good  hard  work.  The  other 
field  is  too  big,  and  where  there  is  no 
chance  to  make  individuality  felt  there  is 
little  hope  or  encouragement." 

This  is  a  very  general  feeling,  and  it 
is  altogether  too  well  founded.  The  elim- 
ination of  individuality  among  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  actual  work  in  the 
world  of  afifairs  would  be  a  sad  calamity, 
and  that  is  what  the  centralization  of  cap- 
ital and  industry  threatens  to  bring 
about. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  move- 
ment upon  wages  cannot  be  told  at  the 
present  time,  because  we  have  had  only 
prosperous  times  since  centralization  be- 
came the  dominant  industrial  note.  This 
admission  might  be  construed  into  an  ar- 
gument for  centralization.  Really  it 
not  see  times  when  this  problem  will 
determine  that.  However,  no  rational 
business  man  will  assume  that  we  shall 
not  see  times  when  this  problem  will  not 
be  tried  out  under  a  greater  pressure  than 
at  present  exists.  And  when  this  test 
comes  the  great  capitalists  will  have  a 
telling  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
sincerity  of  the  claim  that  the  combine 
will  powerfully  protect  the  laboring  man 
and  stand  between  him  and  disaster. 

Not  the  least  objectionable  feature  of 
the  combine  is  the  resentment  which  its 
dictation  arouses.  Power  is  always  like- 
ly to  produce  an  autocratic  and  overbear- 
ing attitude  on  the  part  of  its  possessor, 
and  this  tendency  is  plainly  discernible  in 


the  methods  employed  by  the  trusts  and 
combines. 

The  American  merchant,  manufac- 
turer and  business  man  is  accustomed  to 
having  something  to  say  about  any  trade 
in  which  he  is  concerned.  This  is  in  his 
blood — in  the  very  atmosphere  he 
breathes.  Consequently  he  resents  being 
obliged  to  sign  a  contract  which  leaves 
him  nothing  to  say  regarding  the  condi- 
tions of  the  purchase  or  of  the  prospect- 
ive sale  of  the  goods  in  question. 

"  Here,"  says  the  representative  of  the 
combine,  "  is  the  price  you  must  pay  for 
the  goods ;  here  are  the  conditions  under 
which  you  are  allowed  to  handle  them, 
and  here  are  the  terms  you  may  give  your 
customers.  If  you  don't  like  these  con- 
ditions, then  let  the  goods  alone." 

If  the  high-spirited  American  mer- 
chant cannot  get  these  goods  elsewhere 
he  may  take  his  medicine  quietly  and 
submit  to  such  dictation ;  but  depend 
upon  it,  he  will  watch  his  chance  to  break 
away  and  exert  his  independence.  The 
moment  it  becomes  possible  for  him  to 
trade  with  some  individual  with  whom 
he  can  drive  a  bargain  in  which  he  has 
something  to  say  he  will  strike  for  lib- 
erty, even  at  a  considerable  sacrifice. 

"  Take  it  or  leave  it !  "  is  not  a  style  of 
approach  which  appeals  to  the  self-re- 
specting tradesman,  save  to  arouse  his 
ire  and  vindictiveness.  He  will  wait  his 
opportunity  to  get  even,  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  will  come  when  the  men  in  the 
more  loosely  knit  combines  fall  out 
among  themselves.  Where  there  is  a 
strong  master  hand  at  the  helm  this  dis- 
ruption may  be  avoided,  but  we  are 
bound  to  see  many  instances  of  open  re- 
bellion. These  uprisings  will  find  their 
support  among  the  men  who  have  been 
smarting  under  the  offensive  dictation  of 
a  trust  or  combine. 

On  this  score  the  management  of  the 
combine  may  well  aflford  to  exercise  care 
and  diplomacy  in  impressing  its  agents 
with  the  fact  that  a  dictatorial  attitude 
should  be  avoided  even  where  the  other 
party  to  a  transaction  is  confronted  with 
the  conditions  which  he  is  powerless  to 
alter  or  repudiate.  Unless  this  charac- 
teristic of  human  nature  is  taken  into  ac- 
count the  agents  and  officers  of  combines 
will  needlessly  give  constant  offense  to 
those  in  their  power,  with  the  result  that 
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this  cumulative  volume  of  resentment 
will  some  time  have  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  that  most  seriously. 

Many  persons  of  average  intelligence 
turn  away  from  this  problem  of  indus- 
trial centralization  with  the  feeling  that 
they  cannot  understand  it. 

It  is  to  my  viewpoint  simply  the  princi- 
ple of  the  department  store  applied  in  a 
big  way  to  the  foremost  industries  of  the 
day.  What  is  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  but  an  immense  department 
store  for  every  kind  of  steel  product? 
Formerly  one  steel  company  made  bil- 
lets, another  rails,  another  armor  plate 
and  another  steel  hoops.  Now  all  these 
indvistries  are  combined  under  one  man- 
agement, with  the  result  that  many  ex- 
pensive executives  and  high  salaried  em- 
ployees are  dispensed  with,  the  saving 
thus  efi'ected  going  into  dividends.  The 
various  establishments  in  this  colossal 
combine  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  that  the  departments  of  the  typical 
department  store  bear  toward  each  other. 
The  department  store  principle  of  econo- 
my in  operation,  of  lower  cost  of  mate- 
rials because  of  the  great  quantities  pur- 
chased and  the  elimination  of  competition 
and  the  consequent  stability  of  price  is 
everywhere  being  applied. 

The  most  recent  and  notable  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  is  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  several  very  large  banking  insti- 
tutions. The  movement  began  with  the 
smaller  banks  and  continued  until  the 
larger  ones  were  compelled  to  follow 
from  sheer  self-defense,  and  it  has  been 


carried,  step  by  step,  until  now  the  stock- 
holders in  some  of  the  very  largest  banks 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  have  ex- 
changed holdings  of  stock.  If  this  move- 
ment is  continued  in  other  large  cities 
throughout  this  country,  it  will  mean 
there  will  be  another  powerful  syndicate 
that  will  control  the  entire  banking  in- 
dustry of  the  country. 

When  the  first  department  store  was 
organized  and  the  small  shopkeepers  felt 
the  consequent  loss  of  their  patronage, 
a  concerted  and  powerful  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  State  legislation  to  check 
this  form  of  centralization ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  no  classification  could 
be  devised  which  would  accomplish  the 
restriction  of  combination  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  conflict  with  that  of  the 
constitution  which  nullifies  class  legisla- 
tion. 

Again  and  again  this  experience  has 
been  repeated,  until  it  seems  to  be  fairly 
Vk^ell  established  that  this  principle  of  cen- 
tralization as  typified  by  the  department 
store  has  nothing  to  fear  from  hostile 
legislation. 

Then,  too,  there  is  no  escaping  the 
conclusion  that  the  general  public  has 
accepted  this  principle  as  a  part  of  the 
"  great  American  idea  "  of  the  spirit  of 
commercial  progress  and  expansion,  and 
that  while  its  passing  hardships  are  not 
overlooked,  they  are  endured  as  being 
incidental  to  the  destiny  of  the  United 
States  in  reaching  the  goal  of  the  world's 
commercial  supremacy. 

Chicago.  III. 


Organization    is    Economy 

By  Volney  W.   Foster 

[Hon.  Volney  W.  Foster,  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  recent  congress  of  Ameri- 
can republics  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  is  a  man  of  large  native  force.  In  the  recent  presidential  campaign  he  was 
the  western  treasurer  of  the  National  Republican  Campaign  Committee.  Until  recently  he  was  the  president  of  the 
Union  League  Club  of  Chicago  and  president  of  the  Western  Paving  &  Supply  Company,  from  which  he  has  just 
retired,  with  an  ample  fortune.  He  is  a  student  of  sociological  and  financial  affairs  and  is  a  capitalist  of  pro^^ressive 
tendencies. — Editor.] 


CONCENTRATION  means  organi- 
zation, organization  means  system, 
and  system  is  the  great  econo- 
mist. This,  together  with  the  power  to 
do  things  which  comes  from  enormous 
capital  and  from  comparative  suprem- 
acy in  a  given  field  of  industrial  opera- 
tion,   is    the    logic    behind    the    monster 


movement  of  concentration  which  is  now 
sweeping  the  United  States,  and  under 
which  we  are  enjoying  a  period  of  mar- 
velous prosperity. 

'  While  believing  that  this  tidal  wave 
must  in  some  manner  and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree recede,  in  the  natural  process  of  ad- 
justment, I  confess  to  being  so  hearty  an 
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optimist  that,  to  me,  every  To-day  is  bet- 
ter than  any  Yesterday  that  the  world  has 
known,  nor  do  I  expect  the  logic  of 
events  ever  to  alter  this  progressive  faith 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  present. 

For  years,  if  not  for  centuries,  the  com- 
mercial forces  of  the  world  have  been 
fighting  their  battles  on  the  principle  that 
■'  competition  is  the  life  of  trade."  This 
adage  has  a  grainof  truth,  which  has  been 
magnified  and  distorted  to  a  mad  ex- 
treme, with  the  result  that  competition 
lias  grown  into  the  proportions  of  a  com- 
mercial vice  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Now,  in  the  general  movement  for  con- 
centration, we  are  experiencing  a  reac- 
tion from  the  long  debauch  of  competi- 
tion. While  it  is  not  improbable  that  we 
shall  to  some  extent  run  to  an  opposite 
extreme  before  the  right  medium  is  set- 
tled upon,  I  cannot  believe  that  such  an 
excess  in  concentration  will  be  reached 
as  has  been  touched  in  competition.  In 
other  words,  this  movement  is  largely 
corrective,  is  in  line  with  the  principle  of 
human  progress,  and  is  a  step  nearer  the 
final  and  rightful  adjustment  of  things. 

If  competition  is  the  "  life  of  trade,"  it 
is  that  kind  of  life  which  is  destructive 
of  good  methods  and  good  morals.  This 
has  been  amply  demonstrated.  Beyond 
doubt  the  industrial  combine  has  its 
faults,  its  weaknesses  and  its  elements  of 
injustice,  which  will  sooner  or  later  come 
to  the  surface  for  adjustment,  but  there  is 
good  ground  for  the  feeling  that  there  is 
less  to  fear  from  that  source  than  there 
has  been  from  unbridled  competition. 

Energy  never  has  taken  and  never  will 
take  the  place  of  wisdom  in  commerce  and 
industry  any  more  than  in  ethics,  and  this 
is  what  has  been  attempted  under  the  cut- 
throat rule  of  competition  from  which  we 
are  now  experiencing  a  reaction.  But 
there  are  numerous  evidences  which  in- 
dicate that  attempts  to  displace  wisdom 
with  energy  are  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  past,  and  that  the  regime  of 
centralization  will  record  its  full  share  of 
these  errors. 

One  of  these  already  apparent  in  the 
management  of  great  industrial  combines 
is  the  tendency  to  throw  out  men  who  are 
guilty  of  having  lived  more  than  forty 
years.  The  epicurean  knows  that  the  last 
drops  of  juice  which  the  lemon  yields  are 
the   most   delectable,   and   certainly   wc 


should  use  as  much  judgment  in  getting 
from  men  the  essence  of  experience  and 
ripe  service  as  in  extracting  the  juice 
from  a  lemon. 

Again,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  in  nu- 
merous instances  the  organizers  of  com- 
bines and  consolidations  have  possessed 
themselves  of  large  profits  or  commis- 
sions which  have  not  been  earned  and 
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which  the  consumer  must  eventually 
meet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  genius  for  organization  is  a 
high  order  of  talent,  and  that  it  should 
have  its  due  reward  on  the  score  that  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  whether  he 
directs  the  planting  of  the  vineyard  or 
handles  the  spade  or  the  pruning  hook. 

One  of  the  most  wholesome  signs  in 
the  industrial  sky  is  the  common  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  captains  of  indus- 
try to  formulate  and  put  into  execution 
fair  and  practical  plans  by  which  the  em- 
ployee shall  be  directly  the  sharer  in  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labor.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  to-day  one  large  industry, 
combine  or  consolidation  the  manage- 
ment of  which  is  not  studying  to  apply 
the  principle  of  co-operation  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.     This  conviction 
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is  not  the  result  of  idle  guesswork,  but  is 
founded  on  definite  information. 

Certainly  this  is  significant.  There  is 
a  "  divine  ratio  "  between  brains  and  cap- 
ital, which,  if  observed,  brings  rich  re- 
wards— violated,  it  results  in  disaster. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion is  certainly  an  observance  of  this 
"  heaven-born  ratio,"  while  the  side 
tracking  of  men  rich  in  practical  experi- 
ence for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
have  passed  the  limit  of  forty  years  is  a 
violation  thereof. 

Constantly  the  question  is  asked.  Does 
the  laboring  man  get  the  benefit  of  the 
economies  wrought  by  centralization  and 
of  the  stabilities  of  values  thus  effected? 
That  he  has  thus  far  done  so  I  cannot 
doubt,  for  he  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  prosperity  that  is  un- 
rivaled in  all  industrial  history,  and  this 
prosperity  is  coincident  with  the  move- 
ment of  concentration. 

It  is  suggested  that  inventive  effort 
will  be  chilled  and  restricted  through 
placing  in  few  hands  the  control  of  a 
great  industry,  thus  restricting  the  mar- 
ket of  the  inventor.  This  argument 
seems  superficial  and  unreasonable. 
When  the  vast  financial  resources  of  the 
modern  American  combine  inspire  it  to 
go  out  among  the  nations  and  do  battle 
with  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World  for 
the  trade  of  remote  empires,  is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  anything  which  will 
tend  to  decrease  the  cost  of  production, 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  a  product,  to  in- 
sure its  ability  to  withstand  adverse  cli- 
matic conditions,  to  facilitate  its  distribu- 
tion, to  increase  its  inherent  value  or  its 
superficial  attractiveness  will  be  neg- 
lected by  an  organization  which  has  un- 
limited capital  at  its  command?  Cer- 
tainly   not.      To    discourage    invention 


would  be  to  dampen  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  invite  industrial  dry  rot,  and  the  keen 
minds  of  the  men  who  are  directing  the 
great  enterprises  into  which  modern  cap- 
ital has  been  concentrated  are  not  going 
to  be  guilty  of  so  crude  a  folly. 

Great  corrective  forces  are  at  work 
with  the  certainty  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  if  the  industrial  structure  which 
is  now  being  builded  is  too  heavy  in  the 
middle  and  too  slender  at  the  ends,  if  its 
supports  are  inadequate  and  it  is  as  ill 
proportioned  as  a  faulty  bridge,  we  may 
suffer  the  fall  of  a  span,  but  the  whole 
will  not  be  swept  away  and  remedies  will 
be  speedily  applied.  One  of  the  most  po- 
tent safeguards  is  the  fact  that  our  high- 
er educational  institutions  are  annually 
turning  out  about  200,000  young  work- 
ers, who  are  better  trained  and  better 
equipped  than  those  who  have  preceded 
them.  They  will  line  up  alongside  cur- 
rent events  like  a  plummet  and  level,  and 
the  building  of  the  industrial  structure 
will  be  squared  by  their  progressive  en- 
dowments. 

Finally,  he  would  be  a  sad  pessimist 
who  would  dispute  that  the  American 
people  is  not  at  the  present  moment  most 
happily  situated  to  reap  all  the  benefits 
of  centralization  and  to  correct  its  faults. 
We  have  suffered  a  long  and  severe 
schooling  under  rampant  competition,  and 
the  lessons  of  adversity  have  been  so  of- 
ten repeated  that  they  will  not  go  un- 
heeded. The  first  reward  of  our  new- 
found wisdom  has  been  the  opening  of 
the  world's  markets  and  commercial  con- 
quest in  every  land  to  which  the  trade 
winds  carry  a  sail ;  and  we  have  come  to 
recognize  that  co-operation  is  an  element 
in  the  industrial  world  which  doubles  the 
value  of  every  product  that  comes  under 
its  beneficent  influence. 

Chicago,  III. 
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Its    Justification 

By  William  G.   Sumner,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Politicai,  and  Social  Science  in  Yale  University 


THE  concentration  of  wealth  I  un- 
derstand   to    include    the    aggre- 
gation of  wealth  into  large  masses, 
and  its  concentration  under  the  control 
of  a  few. 

In  this  sense  the  concentration  of 
wealth  is  indispensable  to  the  successful 
execution  of  the  tasks  which  devolve 
upon  society  in  our  time.  Every  task  of 
society  requires  the  application  of  capi- 
tal, and  involves  an  economic  problem, 
in  the  form  of  the  most  expedient  ap- 
plication of  material  means  to  ends.  Two 
features  most  prominently  distinguish 
the  present  age  from  all  which  have  pre- 
ceded it;  those  are,  first,  the  great  scale 
on  which  all  societal  undertakings  must 
be  carried  out ;  second,  the  transcendent 
importance  of  competent  management — 
that  is,  of  the  personal  element  in  direc- 
tion and  control.  I  speak  of  "  societal 
undertakings  "  because  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  prevalent  modes  and 
forms  are  not  confined  to  industrial  un- 
dertakings, but  are  universal  to  all  the  in- 
stitutions and  devices  which  have  for 
their  purpose  to  satisfy  any  wants  of  so- 
ciety. A  modern  church  is  a  congeries 
of  institutions  which  seeks  to  nourish 
good  things  and  repress  evil  ones.  It 
has  buildings,  apparatus,  a  store  of  sup- 
plies, a  staff  of  employees  and  a  treasury. 
A  modern  church  (parish)  will  soon  be 
as  complex  a  system  of  institutions  as  a 
medieval  monastery  was.  Contrast  such 
an  establishment  with  the  corresponding 
one  of  fifty  years  ago.  A  university  now 
needs  an  immense  "  concentration  of 
wealth  "  for  its  outfit  and  work.  It  is  as 
restricted  in  its  work  as  the  correspond- 
ing institution  of  fifty  years  ago  was,  al- 
tho  it  may  command  twenty  times  as 
much  capital  and  revenue.  Furthermore, 
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when  we  see  that  all  these  and  other  so- 
cietal institutions  pay  far  higher  salaries 
to  executive  officers  than  to  workers,  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  element 
of  personal  executive  ability  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  market,  and  that  means  that 
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it  is  the  element  which  decides  success. 
To  a  correct  understanding  of  our  sub- 
ject it  is  essential  to  recognize  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  and  control  as  a  univer- 
sal societal  phenomenon,  not  merely  as 
a  matter  of  industrial  power,  or  social 
sentiment,  or  political  policy. 

Stated  in  the  concisest  terms  the  phe- 
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tiomenon  is  that  of  a  more  perfect  inte- 
gration of  all  societal  functions.  The  con- 
centration of  power  (wealth),  more  dom- 
inant control,  intenser  discipline,  and 
stricter  methods  are  but  modes  of  secur- 
ing more  perfect  integration.  When  we 
perceive  this  we  see  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  is  but  one  feature  of  a 
grand  step  in  societal  evolution. 

Some  may  admit  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  is  indispensable,  but  may 
desire  to  distinguish  between  joint  stock 
aggregations  on  the  one  side,  and  indi- 
vidual fortunes  on  the  other.  This  dis- 
tinction is  a  product  of  the  current  so- 
cial prejudice  and  is  not  valid.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  individual  and  per- 
sonal element  in  control  is  seen  in  the 
tendency  of  all  joint  stock  enterprises  to 
come  under  the  control  of  very  few  per- 
sons. Every  age  is  befooled  by  the  no- 
tions which  are  in  fashion  in  it.  Our 
age  is  befooled  by  "  democracy."  We 
hear  arguments  about  the  industrial  or- 
ganization which  are  deductions  from 
democratic  dogmas,  or  which  appeal  to 
prejudice  by  using  analogies  drawn  from 
democracy  to  affect  sentiment  about  in- 
dustrial relations.  Industry  may  be  re- 
publican ;  it  never  can  be  democratic,  so 
long  as  men  differ  in  productive  power 
and  in  industrial  virtue.  In  our  time 
joint  stock  companies,  which  are  in  form, 
republican,  are  drifting  over  into  oli- 
garchies or  monarchies,  because  one  or  a 
few  get  greater  efficiency  of  control  and 
greater  vigor  of  administration.  They 
direct  the  enterprise  in  a  way  which  pro- 
duces more,  or  more  economically.  This 
is  the  purpose  for  which  the  organiza- 
tion exists,  and  success  in  it  outweighs 
everything  else.  We  see  the  competent 
men  refuse  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  un- 
less they  can  control  it.  and  we  see  the 
stockholders  willingly  put  their  property 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are,  as  they 
think,  competent  to  manage  it  success- 
fully. The  strongest  and  most  effective 
organizations  for  industrial  purposes 
which  are  formed  nowadays  are  those  of 
a  few  great  capitalists,  who  have  great 
personal  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
who  can  bring  together  adequate  means 
for  whatever  they  desire  to  do.  Some 
such  nucleus  of  individuals  controls  all 
the  great  joint  stock  companies. 

It  is  obvious  that  "  concentration  of 


wealth  "  can  never  be  anything  but  a  rel- 
ative term.  Between  1820  and  1830 
Stephen  Girard  was  a  proverb  for  great 
wealth.  A  man  equally  rich  would  not 
to-day  be  noticed  in  New  York  for  his 
wealth.  In  1848  John  Jacob  Astor  stood 
alone  in  point  of  wealth.  To-day  a  great 
number  surpass  him.  A  fortune  of  $300,- 
000  was  then  regarded  as  constituting 
wealth.  It  was  taken  as  a  minimum 
above  which  men  were  "  rich."  It  is  cer- 
tain that  before  long  some  man  will  have 
a  billion.  It  is  impossible  to  criticise 
such  a  moving  notion.  The  concentra- 
tion of  capital  is  also  necessarily  relative 
to  the  task  to  be  performed.  We  won- 
dered lately  to  see  a  corporation  formed 
which  has  a  capital  of  a  billion.  No  one 
will  wonder  at  such  a  corporation  twen- 
ty-five years  hence. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  readiness  in 
the  public  mind  to  take  alarm  at  these 
phenomena  of  growth.  There  might 
seem  to  be  rather  reason  for  public  con- 
gratulation. We  want  to  be  provided 
with  things  abundantly  and  cheaply. 
That  means  that  we  want  increased  eco- 
nomic power.  All  these  enterprises  are 
efforts  to  satisfy  that  want.  They  prom- 
ise to  do  it.  Especially  the  public  seems 
to  turn  to  the  politician  to  preserve  them 
from  the  captain  of  industry.  When  has 
anybody  ever  seen  a  politician  who  was  a 
match  for  a  captain  of  industry?  One  of 
the  latest  phenomena  is  a  competition  of 
the  legislatures  of  several  States  for  the 
profit  of  granting  acts  of  incorporation. 
Of  course,  this  competition  consists  in 
granting  greater  and  greater  powers  and 
exacting  less  and  less  responsibility. 

It  is  not  my  duty  in  this  symposium  to 
make  a  judicial  statement  of  the  good 
and  ill  of  the  facts  I  mention.  I  leave 
to  others  to  suggest  the  limitations  and 
safeguards  which  are  required.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that  of  course  all 
power  is  liable  to  abuse.  If  anybody  is 
dreaming  about  a  millennial  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  all  energy  will  be  free,  yet 
fully  controlled  by  paradisaic  virtue,  ar- 
gument with  him  is  vain.  If  we  want 
results  we  must  get  control  of  adequate 
power,  and  we  must  learn  to  use  it  with 
safeguards.  If  we  want  to  make  tun- 
nels, and  to  make  them  rapidly,  we  have 
to  concentrate  supplies  of  dynamite. 
Danger  results.     We  minimize  it,  but  wc 
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never  get  rid  of  it.  In  late  years  our 
streets  have  been  filled  with  electric  cars 
and  vehicles.  The  risk  and  danger  of 
going  on  the  streets  has  been  very  great- 
ly increased.  The  danger  is  licensed  by 
law.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  desire  to  move  about  rapidly. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  we  should  view  the 
evils  (if  there  are  any)  from  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth.  I  do  not  say  that  "  he 
who  desires  the  end  desires  the  means," 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  that  dictum 
is  true,  but  he  who  will  not  forego  the 
end  must  be  patient  with  the  incidental 
ills  which  attend  the  means.  It  is  ridic- 
ulous to  attempt  to  reach  the  end  while 
making  war  on  the  means.  In  matters  of 
societal  policy  the  problem  always  is  to 
use  the  means  and  reach  the  end  as  well 
as  possible  under  the  conditions.  It  is 
proper  to  propose  checks  and  safeguards, 
but  an  onslaught  on  the  concentration  of 
wealth  is  absurd,  and  a  recapitulation  of 
its  "  dangers  "  is  idle. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  true  correlation  be- 
tween (a)  the  great  productiveness  of 
modern  industry  and  the  consequent  rap- 
id accumulation  of  capital  from  one  pe- 
riod of  production  to  another,  and  (b) 
the  larger  and  larger  aggregations  of 
capital  which  are  required  by  modern  in- 
dustry from  one  period  of  production  to 
another.  We  see  that  the  movement  is  con- 
stantly accelerated,  that  its  scope  is  all 
the  time  widening,  and  that  the  masses 
of  material  with  which  it  deals  are  great- 
er and  greater.  The  great  cause  of  all 
this  is  the  application  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity to  transportation,  and  the  com- 
munication of  intelligence;  things  which 
we  boast  about  as  great  triumphs  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  have  made  it 
possible  to  extend  efficient  control,  from 
a  given  central  point,  over  operations 
which  may  be  carried  on  at  a  great  num- 
ber of  widely  separated  points,  and  to 
keep  up  a  close,  direct  and  intimate  ac- 
tion and  reaction  between  the  central  con- 
trol and  the  distributed  agents.  That 
means  that  it  has  become  possible  for  the 
organization  to  be  extended  in  its  scope 
and  complexity,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
tensified in  its  activity.  Now  whenever 
such  a  change  in  the  societal  organization 
becomes  possible  it  also  becomes  inevi- 
table, because  there  is  economy  in  it.  If 
wc  confine  our  attention  to  industrial  un- 


dertakings (altho  States,  churches,  uni- 
versities and  other  associations  and  in- 
stitutions are  subject  to  the  same  force 
and  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  obey  it) 
we  see  that  the  highest  degree  of  organ- 
ization which  is  possible  is  the  one  which 
offers  the  maximum  of  profit.  In  it  the 
economic  advantage  is  greatest.  There  is 
therefore  a  gravitation  toward  this  de- 
gree of  organization.  To  make  an  ar- 
tificial opposition  to  this  tendency  from 
political  or  alleged  moral,  or  religious,  or 
other  motives  would  be  irrational.  The 
society  would  no  longer  have  any  real 
rule  of  action.  It  would  have  submitted 
itself  to  the  control  of  warring  motives 
without  any  real  standards  or  tests. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  principle  just 
stated  that  at  every  point  in  the  history  of 
civilization  it  has  always  been  necessary 
to  concentrate  capital  in  large  amounts 
relatively  to  existing  facts.  In  low  civi- 
lization chiefs  control  what  capital  there 
is  and  direct  industry.  They  may  be  the 
full  owners  of  all  the  wealth  or  only  the 
representatives  of  a  collective  theory  of 
ownership.  This  organization  of  indus- 
try was,  at  the  time,  the  most  efficient, 
and  the  tribes  which  had  it  prospered 
better  than  others.  In  the  classical  States 
with  slavery,  and  in  the  medieval  States 
with  serfdom,  the  great  achievements 
which  realized  the  utmost  that  the  sys- 
tem was  capable  of  were  attained  only 
where  wealth  was  concentrated  in  pro- 
ductive enterprises  in  amounts,  and  un- 
der managament,  which  were  at  the  max- 
imum of  what  the  system  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  time  called  for.  If  we  could 
get  rid  of  some  of  our  notions  about  lib- 
erty and  equality,  and  could  lay  aside  this 
eighteenth  century  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  which  human  society  is  to  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  blessedness,  we 
might  get  some  insight  into  the  might 
of  the  societal  organization ;  what  it  does 
for  us,  and  what  it  makes  us  do.  Every 
day  that  passes  brings  us  new  phenom- 
ena of  struggle  and  effort  between  parts 
of  the  societal  organization.  What  do 
they  all  mean?  They  mean  that  all  the 
individuals  and  groups  are  forced  against 
each  other  in  a  ceaseless  war  of  inter- 
ests, by  their  selfish  and  mutual  efforts  to 
fulfill  their  career  on  earth,  within  the 
conditions  set  for  them  by  the  state  of 
the  arts,  the  facts  of  the  societal  organ- 
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izatiotl,  and  the  current  dogmas  of 
world  philosophy.  As  each  must  win  his 
living,  or  his  fortune,  or  keep  his  for- 
tune, under  these  conditions  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  can  be  meant  in  the  sphere  of 
industrial  or  economic  etfort,  by  a  "  free 
man."  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  so  often 
hear  angry  outcries  about  being  "  a 
slave  "  from  persons  who  have  had  a  lit- 
tle experience  of  the  contrast  between  the 
current  notions  and  the  actual  facts. 

In  fact,  what  we  all  need  to  do  is  to  be 
taught  by  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  no- 
tions which  we  ought  to  adopt,  instead 
of  looking  at  the  facts  only  in  order  to 
pass  judgment  on  them  and  make  up  our 
minds  how  we  will  change  them.  If  we 
are  willing  to  be  taught  by  the  facts,  then 
the  phenomena  of  the  concentration  of 
wealth  which  we  see  about  us  will  con- 
vince us  that  they  are  just  what  the  situa- 
tion calls  for.  They  ought  to  be  because 
they  are,  and  because  nothing  else  would 
serve  the  interests  of  society. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that,  in  what  I 
have  said,  I  have  not  met  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  people  who  are  most  trou- 
bled about  the  "  concentration  of  wealth." 
1  have  tried  to  set  forth  the  economic  ne- 
cessity for  the  concentration  of  wealth.  I 
maintain  that  this  is  the  controlling  con- 
sideration. Those  who  care  most  about 
the  concentration  of  wealth  are  indiffer- 
ent to  this  consideration.  What  strikes 
them  most  is  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
rich  men.  I  will,  therefore,  try  to  show 
that  this  fact  also  is  only  another  eco- 
nomic justification  of  the  concentration 
of  wealth. 

I  often  see  statements  published,  in 
which  the  objectors  lay  stress  upon  the 
great  inequalities  of  fortune,  and,  hav- 
ing set  forth  the  contrast  between  rich 
and  poor,  they  rest  their  case.  What 
law  of  nature,  religion,  ethics,  or  the 
State  is  violated  by  inequalities  of  for- 
tune? The  inequalities  prove  nothing. 
Others  argue  that  great  fortunes  are  won 
by  privileges  created  by  law  and  not  by 
legitimate  enterprise  and  ability.  This 
statement  is  true,  but  it  is  entirely  irrele- 
vant. We  have  to  discuss  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  within  the  facts  of  the  in- 
stitutions, laws,  usages  and  customs 
which  our  ancestors  have  bequeathed  to 
us  and  which  we  allow  to  stand.  If  it  is 
proposed  to  change  any  of  these  parts  of 


the  societal  order,  that  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  but  it  is  aside  from  the 
concentration  of  wealth.  So  long  as  tar- 
iffs, patents,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  system 
in  which  we  live,  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  people  will  not  take  advantage  of 
them?  What  else  are  they  for?  As  for 
franchises,  a  franchise  is  only  an  X  un- 
til it  has  been  developed.  It  never  de- 
velops itself.  It  requires  capital  and  skill 
to  develop  it.  When  the  enterprise  is  in 
the  full  bloom  of  prosperity  the  objectors 
complain  of  it,  as  if  the  franchise,  which 
never  was  anything  but  an  empty  place 
where  something  might  be  created,  had 
been  the  completed  enterprise.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  exploitation  of 
the  telephone  with  that  of  the  telegraph 
fifty  years  earlier.  The  latter  was,  in  its 
day,  a  far  more  wonderful  invention,  but 
the  time  and  labor  required  to  render  it 
generally  available  were  far  greater  than 
what  has  been  required  for  the  telephone, 
and  the  fortunes  which  were  won  from 
the  former  were  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  those  which  have  been  won 
from  the  latter.  Both  the  public  and  the 
promoters  acted  very  differently  in  the 
two  cases.  In  these  later  times  promo- 
ters seize  with  avidity  upon  an  enter- 
prise which  contains  promise,  and  they- 
push  it  with  energy  and  ingenuity,  while 
the  public  is  receptive  to  "  improve- 
ments." Hence  the  modern  methods  of- 
fer very  great  opportunities,  and  the  re- 
wards of  those  men  who  can  "  size  up  "  a 
situation,  and  develop  its  controlling  ele- 
ments with  sagacity  and  good  judgment, 
are  very  great.  It  is  well  that  they  are 
so,  because  these  rewards  stimulate  to  the 
utmost  all  the  ambitious  and  able  men, 
and  they  make  it  certain  that  great  and 
useful  inventions  will  not  long  remain 
unexploited  as  they  did  formerly.  Here 
comes,  then,  a  new  reaction  on  the  eco- 
nomic system.  New  energy  is  infused 
into  it,  with  hope  and  confidence.  We 
could  not  spare  this  stimulus  and  keep 
up  our  work  of  production.  I  may  add 
that  we  could  not  spare  it  and  keep  up  the 
air  of  contentment  and  enthusiastic 
cheerfulness  which  characterizes  our  so- 
ciety. No  man  can  acquire  a  million 
without  helping  a  million  men  to  increase 
their  little  fortunes  all  the  way  down 
through  all  the  social  grades.  In  some 
points  of  view  it  is  an  error  that  we  fix 
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our  attention  so  much  upon  the  very  rich 
and  overlook  the  prosperous  mass,  but 
the  compensating  advantage  is  that  the 
great  successes  stimulate  emulation  the 
most  powerfully. 

What  matters  it  then  that  some  mil- 
lionaires are  idle,  or  silly,  or  vulgar,  that 
their  ideas  are  sometimes  futile,  and  their 
plans  grotesque,  when  they  turn  aside 
from  money-making?  How  do  they  dif- 
fer in  this  from  any  other  class?  The 
millionaires  are  a  product  of  natural  se- 
lection, acting  on  the  whole  body  of  men, 
to  pick  out  those  who  can  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  certain  work  to  be  done.  In 
this  respect  they  are  just  like  the  great 
statesmen,  or  scientific  men,  or  military 
men.  It  is  because  they  are  thus  selected 
that  wealth  aggregates  under  their  hands 


— both  their  own  and  that  intrusted  to 
them.  Let  one  of  them  make  a  mistake 
and  see  how  quickly  the  concentration 
gives  way  to  dispersion.  They  may  fair- 
ly be  regarded  as  the  naturally  selected 
agents  of  society  for  certain  work.  They 
get  high  wages  and  live  in  luxury,  but 
the  bargain  is  a  good  one  for  society. 
There  is  the  intensest  competition  for 
their  place  and  occupation.  This  as- 
sures us  that  all  who  are  competent  for 
this  function  will  be  employed  in  it,  so 
that  the  cost  of  it  will  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  terms,  and  furthermore  that  the 
competitors  will  study  the  proper  con- 
duct to  be  observed  in  their  occupation. 
This  will  bring  discipline  and  the  correc- 
tion of  arrogance  and  masterfulness. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Its    Dangers 

By  John  R.   Commons 
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known  of  which  are  "  Social  Reform  and  the  Church,  '  "  Proportional  Representation  "  and  "  Representative  Democ- 
racy."— Editor.] 


CAPITAL  invested  in  production 
benefits  the  public  by  improving 
the  quality  of  its  products  and 
services,  by  lowering  their  prices,  by 
widening  their  use,  and  by  raising  the 
standards  of  living  of  its  employees.  To 
the  extent  to  which  concentration  of 
wealth  is  necessary  for  these  important 
objects,  to  that  extent  does  the  economic 
gain  outweigh  any  dangers.  But  we 
should  not  be  misled  by  the  halo  which 
trust  promoters  and  socialists  have 
thrown  about  combinations  of  capital. 
There  is  another  factor  that  makes  eco- 
nomic improvement  even  more  important 
than  the  amount  of  capital.  This  is  in- 
dividual ability,  energy,  and  originality. 
Men  who  have  these  gifts  can  find  the 
necessary  capital  if  they  are  not  shut  out 
from  the  markets.  If  the  market  is  open 
to  them  on  equal  terms,  they  can  compete 
with  the  largest  aggregations  of  capital. 
Great  combinations  can  keep  them  out  by 
only  two  methods :  either  by  reducing 
the  prices  so  low,  raising  the  quality  so 
high,  and  extending  the  service  so  wide, 
that  they  will  not  find   it  profitable  to 


enter  the  field ;  or  by  setting  up  legal  ob- 
stacles which  prevent  them  from  reaching 
the  markets  on  equal  terms.  There  is  no 
danger  in  the  first  method,  but  there  is 
serious  danger  in  the  second  method. 
These  legal  obstacles  are  special  privi- 
leges, and  it  is  only  when  it  possesses 
special  privileges  that  concentration  of 
wealth  is  economically  dangerous.  Spe- 
cial privileges  are  always  supported  by 
law,  or  they  spring  from  defects  in  the 
law,  and  the  danger  of  concentration  is 
the  danger  of  perpetuation  through  law 
of  special  privileges. 

The  most  dangerous  special  privilege 
of  which  concentrated  wealth  can  take 
advantage  is  that  of  currency  and  bank- 
ing. A  fiscal  system  which  at  times  arti- 
ficially contracts  the  currency  through  a 
Government  surplus,  which  makes  possi- 
ble a  list  of  favored  banks  through  depos- 
its of  this  surplus,  which  artificially  con- 
gests the  country's  currency  in  New 
York,  gives  extra  power  to  those  commu- 
nities of  monied  interests  which  control 
these  banks  and  their  country  corre- 
spondents.   The  greater  trusts  and  com- 
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binations  protect  themselves  through  the 
banks  with  which  they  are  aUied.  To 
control  these  banks  and  to  play  upon  the 
Government  deposits  and  the  country's 
congested  currency  gives  them  power  by 
suddenly  withholding  credits,  or  raising 
rates,  or  calling  loans,  to  break  down  the 
entire  stock  market  and  to  buy  up  their 
competitors'  property  at  less  than  its 
value.  Without  a  central  bank  managed 
by  the  Government,  or  bv  the  merchants. 
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as  in  Europe,  and  able  to  relieve  a  money 
panic  by  extra  issues  of  emergency  paper, 
the  business  community  is  at  the  mercy 
of  powerful  raiders.  The  control  of  the 
system  at  present  is  really  in  the  Clearing 
House  Association  of  the  New  York 
banks.  In  times  of  stringency  the  loan 
committee  of  this  association  passes  upon 
the  assets  of  banks  and  is,  therefore,  ar- 
biter of  the  commercial  life  and  death  of 
banks  and  merchants.  When  through 
concentration  of  bank  ownership  this  loan 
committee  shall  finally  be  elected  by  a  sin- 
gle group  of  monopolists,  a  consumma- 
tion already  in  sight,  then  the  danger  to 


all  proprietors  whom  they  wish  to  crush 
will  have  reached  its  crisis.  An  inelastic 
and  perverse  currency  system  under 
private  control  is  dangerous  enough  when 
wealth  is  scattered,  but  the  danger  in- 
creases as  the  concentration  of  wealth  in- 
creases. 

Next  to  control  of  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, concentrated  wealth  is  dangerous 
when  it  controls  the  means  of  exchange. 
Railroads  are  indispensable  to  trade,  and 
when  powerful  interests  secure  to  them- 
selves special  favors  in  transportation, 
their  competitors  are  shut  out  from  the 
markets,  not  because  they  cannot  manu- 
facture well  and  cheaply,  but  because 
they  cannot  influence  the  railway  man- 
agement. 

The  history  of  railway  discrimination 
shows  the  increasing  power  which  con- 
centrated wealth  is  gaining.  The  greatest 
existing  fortunes  were  built  upon  secret 
discriminations,  and,  now  that  these  for- 
tunes are  gained,  their  owners  are  pow- 
erful enough  to  dictate  discriminations 
openly.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  con- 
fesses to  enjoying  formerly  secret  dis- 
criminations, but  claims  at  present  to  pay 
the  same  rates  as  others.  But  what  can 
this  signify  when  the  railroads  give  open- 
ly a  through  rate  from  Whiting,  Indiana, 
where  the  Standard  refinery  is  located,  to 
New  Orleans  and  Southern  basing  points 
of  23  cents  on  oil,  but  require  the  inde- 
pendent refiners  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
pay  local  rates  aggregating  33  cents? 
This  is  a  discrimination  of  43  per  cent, 
against  the  independents.  Two  years 
ago  the  Cleveland  rate  was  31  cents, 
while  the  Whiting  rate  was  23  cents,  but 
its  increase  in  1900  to  33  cents  shows  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Standard  to  se- 
cure open  discriminations.  Again,  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road refuses  to  make  through  rates  on  oil 
to  New  England  points,  and  this  compels 
oil  shippers  to  pay  local  freight  rates 
when  shipping  to  New  England.  This 
shuts  out  the  independents  completely, 
because  the  Standard's  stations  are  so 
located  that  it  can  ship  roundabout  by 
water  to  Boston.  These  open  discrim- 
inations are  the  fruits  of  an  unprece- 
dented concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  coterie  of  men  who  make  it 
desirable  for  the  greatest  railroads  to 
court  their  favor  and  to  have  them  as 
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representatives  on  their  boards  of  direc- 
tors. 

The  policy  of  the  railroads  in  fostering 
concentration  extends  to  nearly  all  indus- 
tries. Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  law  the  trunk  lines  made 
rates  on  part  carload  shipments  higher 
than  rates  on  full  carload  shipments  for 
35  per  cent,  of  the  articles  classified. 
Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  that  law 
they  made  higher  rates  on  the  smaller 
shipments  for  55  per  cent  of  the  articles. 
Since  that  time  they  have  still  further  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  articles  paying 
the  higher  rate  on  the  smaller  shipment. 
Moreover,  the  rate  of  difference  has  been 
increased.  In  1890  the  prevailing  rates 
on  small  shipments  were  15  per  cent,  to 
40  per  cent,  higher  than  on  large  ship- 
ments, but  in  1900  they  were  50  to  100 
per  cent,  higher.  The  increase  in  the 
differential  on  petroleum  rates  paid  by 
the  small  shipper  is  even  more  striking. 
For  example,  on  a  consignment  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  an  independent  re- 
finer before  the  Railroad  Classification 
Committee  in  1900,  oil  shipped  in  less 
than  carload  quantities  in  1883  paid  20 
per  cent,  more  than  oil  shipped  in  carload 
quantities.  In  1891,  less  than  carload 
paid  266  per  cent,  more  than  carload ;  in 
1900,  286  per  cent,  more  than  carload. 

Again,  the  carload  minimum  has  been 
increased.  Formerly  a  shipper  could  get 
the  lower  carload  rate  if  he  shipped  20,- 
000  in  one  consignment.  A  few  years 
ago  this  was  raised  to  24,000,  and  in  1900 
to  30,000.  There  are  also  certain  ship- 
ments on  which  it  has  been  raised  much 
higher. 

Every  one  of  these  changes  forces 
business  into  the  hands  of  large  dealers. 
They  are  artificial  discriminations  which 
favor  the  powerful  at  the  expense  of  the 
weaker,  and  tend  to  concentrate  wealth 
beyond  the  demands  of  economic  produc- 
tion. I  do  not  contend  that  all  freight 
discriminations  are  initiated  by  private 
favoritism.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the 
carload  minimum,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  ordinary  principle  of  private  eco- 
nomics which  makes  the  wholesale  price 
lower  than  the  retail  price,  rather  than 
the  principle  of  public  economics  which 
places  the  small  dealer  on  a  level  with 
the  larger  dealer.     Contrast  the  indus- 


tries subjected  to  railroad  discrimination 
with  those  which  market  their  goods 
largely  by  post  office.  There  are  no  re- 
bates nor  wholesale  prices  on  postage 
stamps.  The  small  beginner  has  equal 
transportation  terms  with  the  milHonaire 
house  to  every  point  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  concentration  of  wealth  in 
these  industries  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  give  low  prices,  high  quality,  and  wide 
service.  The  postage  principle  of  equal 
rates,  regardless  of  quantity  or  distance, 
if  applied  to  all  industries  would  deprive 
concentrated  wealth  of  its  dangers  in  re- 
spect of  transportation. 

There  is  a  form  of  discrimination  prac- 
tised by  certain  "  trusts  "  which  consists 
in  clubbing  small  competitors  by  low 
prices  in  their  limited  area  while  recoup- 
ing losses  by  high  prices  elsewhere.  This 
is  simply  the  ordinary  practice  of  all  busi- 
ness in  meeting  competition  where  it  ex- 
ists. It  becomes  dangerous  only  in  case 
of  a  combination  so  extensive  that  it  can 
afford  losses  in  a  small  area  by  falling 
back  on  monopoly  prices  in  a  larger  area. 
It  is  an  attractive  proposition,  widely  ad- 
vocated, to  prohibit  by  law  this  form  of 
underselling,  but  such  a  law  could  with 
difficulty  be  enforced.  Prices  depend  on 
quality,  on  quantity  purchased,  on  length 
of  credit,  on  the  credit  of  the  purchaser, 
on  freight  rates,  and  where  a  jury  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  all  these  factors  to  a  uni- 
form basis  and  to  give  the  defendant  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  it  does  not  appear 
that  convictions  would  result.  Besides, 
such  a  law  would  strike  at  effects,  not 
causes.  The  cause  which  enables  these 
discriminating  prices  to  be  made  is  une- 
qual freight  rates  and  facilities.  Given 
uniform  freight  rates,  as  in  the  post  office 
or  the  milk  business,  and  the  large  com- 
bination could  not  coop  up  its  small  com- 
petitor in  a  limited  district  and  sandbag 
him  at  will.  He  also  would  have  the 
wide  range  of  the  country  for  the  sale  of 
his  products  on  equal  terms  whether  in 
large  or  small  shipments.  Freight  rates 
are  acknowledged  matters  of  public  pol- 
icy. Railways  are  branches  of  govern- 
ment. The  power  to  make  rates  is  the 
power  to  tax.  It  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  equalize  freight  rates  as  much  as 
tax  rates.  It  is  not  so  clearly  its  duty 
nor  its  ability  to  equalize  commodity 
prices.     Leaving  its  plain  duty  undone, 
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combined  wealth  has  a  club  with  which 
to  deliver  harder  blows  at  every  step  to- 
ward concentration. 

The  recent  concentration  in  the  man- 
agement of  railroads  is  even  more  uncon- 
trollable than  that  in  the  management  of 
industries,  because  there  are  no  longer 
openings  for  competitors.  But  this  con- 
centration is  economically  necessary. 
Concentration  enables  strong  roads  to 
carry  weak  ones,  just  as  in  the  post  office 
the  profits  in  a  few  States  and  cities  cover 
the  deficits  in  the  bulk  of  the  country. 
This  makes  possible  equal  rates  and  wide 
extension  of  service.  But  in  the  process 
of  concentration  a  serious  danger  ap- 
pears. The  management  of  the  leading 
trusts  is  in  community  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railroad  consolidations.  It  is 
this  union  of  industrial  trusts  and  trans- 
portation trusts  that  makes  dangerous 
such  discriminating  rates  as  those  just 
mentioned.  Here,  next  to  the  control  of 
currency  and  credit,  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger in  the  movement  toward  concentra- 
tion, and  nothing  short  of  a  firm  exercise 
of  governmental  control  of  railroads  can 
be  expected  to  provide  equal  privileges 
for  all  shippers. 

Another  economic  danger  of  concen- 
trated wealth  is  the  monopoly  of  limited 
sources  of  raw  material.  This  includes 
such  products  as  lumber,  paper,  leather, 
the  metals,  minerals,  coke  and  coal.  In 
these  industries  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  concentration  is  the  union  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  finished  product  with 
the  owner  of  the  limited  sources  of  raw 
material.  The  danger  of  the  combination 
thus  formed  lies  in  the  ability  to  monopo- 
lize the  sources  by  holding  the  unused 
part  idle.  This  is  made  possible  by  mere- 
ly nominal  taxes  on  idle  lands.  Competi- 
tors are  therefore  unable  to  develop  these 
lands  and  to  secure  their  necessary  raw 
material.  And  when  to  this  limited  sup- 
ply in  the  United  States  is  added  a  tariff 
on  foreign  materials,  the  combine  is  sup- 
ported by  another  special  privilege  which 
helps  to  make  it  dangerous. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  economic 
danger  in  those  combinations  whose  sup- 
ply of  raw  material  is  unlimited.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Biscuit  Company, 
for  example,  confess  that  when  they  or- 
ganized, four  years  ago,  they  believed 
that  they  must  control  competition,  and 


to  do  this  "  must  either  fight  competition 
or  buy  it."  The  first  meant  "  a  ruinous 
war  of  prices  and  great  loss  of  profits ; 
the  second,  constantly  increasing  capital- 
ization." As  a  result  of  experience,  "  it 
became  the  settled  policy  of  this  company 
to  buy  out  no  competitors."  They  have 
discovered  that  a  monopoly  in  any  prod- 
uct made  from  such  raw  materials  as  they 
use  is  an  impossibility.  They  therefore 
have  learned  to  depend  upon  their  patent 
rights  and  their  trade  marks.  These  may 
be  classed  as  special  privileges,  but  they 
bring  the  public  a  specific  compensation. 
Patents  are  an  incentive  to  improvements 
which  bring  ultimate  reduction  in  costs 
of  production,  and  trade  marks  are  the 
strongest  incentive  to  good  quality  of 
product  and  individual  energy.  A  com- 
bination which  depends  upon  its  patents 
and  trade  marks  can  maintain  its  lead 
only  by  better  and  cheaper  service  to  the 
public  than  that  of  its  competitors,  but 
one  which  depends  on  land  rhonopoly, 
tariflfs  or  freight  discrimination  can  main- 
tain its  lead  by  bullying  its  competitors. 

To  sum  up :  Concentration  of  wealth 
in  the  field  of  industrial  management  has 
no  economic  dangers  in  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  low  prices,  high  qual- 
ity and  equal  service.  In  this  respect  in- 
dividual initiative  is  often  more  powerful 
than  concentrated  wealth,  and  may 
be  trusted  to  counteract  it.  The  lat- 
ter becomes  powerful  and  dangerous 
when  it  can  use  special  privileges  sup- 
ported by  law  to  shut  its  small  competi- 
tor out  from  the  markets.  Through  a 
defective  currency  system  it  can  shut  him 
out  from  the  market  for  capital.  Through 
a  defective  tax  system  it  can  shut  him 
out  from  the  market  for  raw  material. 
Through  a  defective  transportation  sys- 
tem it  can  shut  him  from  the  consum- 
ers of  his  product.  The  greater  the  con- 
centration, the  greater  the  danger  from 
the  use  of  these  special  privileges. 

Concentration  of  wealth  differs  from 
concentration  of  management.  It  has 
been  an  economic  advantage  in  recent 
years  to  both  the  public  and  the  investor 
that  the  management  of  certain  indus- 
tries should  have  been  more  nearly  cen- 
tralized. But  in  many,  if  not  most  cases, 
this  concentration  of  management  has 
brought  a  certain  diffusion  of  ownership. 
This  diffusion  would  spread  further  if 
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there  were  publicity  of  management  and 
security  of  investment.  While  looked 
upon  by  many  as  an  advantage,  diffusion 
of  ownership  in  monopolies  has  elements 
of  danger.  It  increases  the  political  con- 
stituency that  is  willing  to  defend  the 
special  privileges  that  support  the  mo- 
nopoly. Diffusion  of  ownership  can 
never  spread  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  but  it  spreads  to  an  influential 
and  thrifty  minority.  France  is  unable 
to  lower  the  rates  of  interest  on  her  pub- 
lic debt  because  the  debt  is  held  by  mil- 
lions of  voters.  Railroads  whose  stocks 
are  widely  held  are  strong  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  their  States.  There  is  a  brighter 
prospect  of  legislation  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic when  concentration  of  management 
brings  concentration  of  ownership,  than 
when  it  brings  diffusion  of  ownership. 
For  this  reason,  as  might  be  shown  were 
there  more  space,  publicity  of  corporate 
accounts,  so  widely  advocated,  does  not 
promise  protection  for  the  people  at  large. 
In  addition  to  the  dangers  to  competi- 
tors, concentrated  wealth  offers  dangers 
to  wage  earners  and  farmers.  The  aver- 
age daily  wages  of  250,000  organized 
workmen  of  New  York  rose  7.4  per  cent, 
from  1897  to  1901,  as  shown  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  prices 
of  commodities  rose  27  per  cent,  from 
July,  1897,  to  July,  1901,  as  shown  by 
Dun's  Revieiv.  This  agrees  with  the 
general  observation  that  labor  has  not  the 
power  to  increase  its  wages  as  capital  has 
power  to  increase  its  prices.  Concentra- 
tion of  capital  widens  this  disparity.  It 
makes  labor  relatively  weaker  and  capital 
stronger.  Concentration  has  not  occurre(3 
in  agriculture.  Farmers  are  able  to  raise 
their  prices  only  when  crops  are  short. 
Workmen  and  farmers  are  the  consum- 
ers. They  furnish  the  markets  for  the 
products  of  manufacture.  If  their  earn- 
ings do  not  increase  with  the  increased 
earnings  of  the  combinations  in  manufac- 
tures, mining  and  railways,  their  con- 
sumption is  relatively  less  and  the  com- 
binations accumulate  a  surplus.  The  only 


outlet  is  a  foreign  market.  Concentra- 
tion of  capital,  altho  advocated  in  recent 
years  as  a  means  of  finding  a  foreign 
market  wherein  to  "  dump  our  surplus," 
itself  produces  a  greater  surplus  than  be- 
fore. The  foreigners  cannot  permanent- 
ly take  our  surplus  unless  we  buy  their 
products.  But  we  cannot  buy  their  prod- 
ucts because  we  already  have  a  surplus  of 
our  own.  The  surplus  is,  perhaps,  at 
present  not  urgent  because  it  is  being  in- 
vested in  new  construction,  new  factories 
and  foreign  franchises.  But  this  will 
eventually  create  new  products  and  will 
add  further  to  the  surplus.  Now,  the 
managers  of  the  combines  have  the  power 
to  raise  wages  and  reduce  prices,  and  so 
to  share  their  gains  with  wage  earners, 
farmers  and  the  public.  If  they  have  the 
self-restraint  to  do  so  they  can  prolong 
prosperity.  If,  however,  they  depend  on 
the  foreign  market  to  dump  their  surplus 
at  a  loss  in  order  to  keep  up  prices  in  the 
home  market,  they  eventually  destroy 
both  markets  and  bring  world-wide  de- 
pression. 

Finally,  while  the  prices  of  what  the 
laborer  consumes  have  recently  risen 
more  than  his  rates  of  wages,  there  is  an- 
other expense  for  a  special  privilege 
which  must  be  paid  by  both  laborer  and 
capitalist,  and  which  is  continually  grow- 
ing with  the  growth  of  population.  This 
is  the  ground  rents  of  cities  and  indus- 
trial centers.  These  are  special  privileges 
created  by  society  and  turned  over  to  pri- 
vate parties  without  return.  Wage  earn- 
ers pay  an  increasing  proportion  of  their 
earnings  to  landlords,  and  this  again  pro- 
duces an  increasing  surplus.  The  effect 
is  similar  to  that  already  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  trusts.  The  surplus  goes 
either  into  productive  investments  or  into 
luxuries.  If  it  goes  into  investments  it 
increases  the  overproduction  and  causes 
depression.  If  it  goes  into  luxuries  it 
creates  social  problems.  The  growing 
share  of  production  taken  by  the  ground 
landlord  is  one  of  the  economic  dangers 
in  the  concentration  of  wealth. 

Nkw  York  City. 
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Its    Dangers 

By   John    DeWitt   Warner 


[Mr.  Warner  is  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  189 1  to  1895.  He  is  an  authority  on 
tariff,  currency  and  municipal  problems,  and  no  one  has  a  better  knowledge  as  a  practical  and.theoretical  student  of 
the  political  dangers  of  the  concentration  of  wealth. — Editor.] 


IN  discussing  this  subject  I  do  not  have 
in  mind  mere  great  possessions  or 
acquisitions  by  an  individual,  or  local 
real  estate  investments  of  the  ordinary 
class,  or  successful  monopoly  in  some 
luxury,  or  State  control  of  great  re- 
sources. From  a  political  standpoint  the 
last  of  these  is  too  sharply  distinguished 
from  those  I  have  in  mind.  As  to  the 
others,  they  are  in  their  nature  subject 
to  checks  that  limit  their  political  effect. 

What  I  do  have  in  mind,  however,  are 
aggregations  of  wealth,  generally  cor- 
porate, actually  used  in  controlling  the 
supply  of  some  necessary  of  life  or  com- 
merce, including  transport.  It  is  mainly 
in  this  form — that  of  "  Trusts  " — that 
concentrated  wealth  has  become  or  is 
likely  to  be  a  dangerous  factor  in  poli- 
tics. 

Is  such  concentration  of  wealth  a  per- 
manent phase  of  our  growth? 

On  this,  as  on  some  other  points,  I 
note  Mr.  Carnegie's  opinion ;  because, 
first,  of  his  evident  sincerity ;  second,  of 
his  great  practical  experience;  third,  he 
has  been  less  blind  than  others  to  some 
obvious  results. 

Thirteen  years  since  he  discussed,  in 
the  North  American  Reviezv,  "  Trusts," 
and,  after  diagnosing  their  origin  and 
aim,  concluded : 

The  entire  capital  stock  of  railways  in  the 
West  as  a  rule  has  cost  little  or  nothing,  the 
proceeds  of  the  bonds  issued  having  been  suf- 
ficient to  build  them.  The  efforts  of  railway 
managers  to-day  are  therefore  directed  to  ob- 
tain a  return  upon  more  capital  than  would 
be  required  to  duplicate  their  respective  prop- 
erties.    .     .     .     But,  just  as  enormous  profits 


on  capital,  received  from  the  manufacture  of 
any  article,  are  sure  to  attract  additional  capi- 
tal into  the  production  of  the  article,  so,  in 
like  manner,  the  unusual  success  of  these  rail- 
roads attracts  new  capital  into  their  territory. 
New  York  Central  paying  dividends  upon  its 
eighty  per  cent,  stock  dividend  culminates  in 
the  West  Shore.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
earning,  as  I  have  said,  something  like  thir- 
teen millions  per  annum  upon  its  line  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  its  South  Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 
The  fashion  of  Trusts  has  but  a  short  sea- 
son longer  to  run,  and  then  some  other  equally 
vain  device  may  be  expected  to  appear  when 
the  next  period  of  depression  arrives;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  serious 
injury  can  result  to  the  sound  principles  of 
business  from  any  or  all  of  these  movements. 
The  only  people  who  have  reason  to  fear 
Trusts  are  those  foolish  enough  to  enter  into 
them.  The  consumer  and  the  transporter,  not 
the  manufacturer  and  the  railway  owner,  are 
to  reap  the  harvest. 

Time  has  refuted  this  conclusion.  The 
West  Shore  has  long  since  been  swal- 
lowed by  the  New  York  Central,  to- 
gether with  the  Rome,  Watertown  & 
Ogdensburg  system  and  many  another, 
that  has  left  it  dictator  in  a  wide  territory 
besides  qualifying  it  to  head  one  of  the 
five  great  pools  that  have  parceled  be- 
tween themselves  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  to  be  taxed,  whose  "  gentlemen's 
understanding,"  now  dictates  freight  rates 
for  the  country ;  and  which,  combining 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Shipping 
Pool,  just  organized,  has  extended 
its  jurisdiction  to  Europe.  And  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  market- 
basket  the  Southern  Pennsylvania  has 
long  been  lost  under  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the    Long    Island    Railroad    and 
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many  another,  since  picked  up  toward 
like  autocracy  and  like  place  among 
"  gentlemen." 

Meanwhile  we  have  seen  the  Trusts 
extend  their  realm  until  they  now  con- 
trol the  leading  necessaries  of  life  and 
commerce;  until  to-day  our  Federal 
Government  and  many  States  are 
desperately  seeking  means  to  meet 
the  appeal  of  a  people  deprived  of 
meat,  except  at  extortion  rates.  Con- 
centration of  wealth  has  so  progressed 
that,  through  billion  dollar  trusts,  we  see 
developing    the    American    billionaire — 
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differing  from  wealthy  classes  elsewhere 
in  that  while,  by  social  or  other  condi- 
tions, they  are  as  much  possessed  by  their 
wealth  as  possessors  of  it,  he  is  wielding 
it  as  a  power  in  business  and  in  politics 
— that  is,  in  government. 

In  a  later  article,  "  Wealth  " — the  most 
famous  one  Mr.  Carnegie  ever  wrote — 
he  discussed  this  result,  which  he  already 
recognized  as  characteristic  of  our  time. 

To-day  the  world  obtains  commodities 
of  excellent  quality  at  prices  which  even 
the  generation  preceding  this  would  have 
deemed  incredible.  In  the  commercial  world 
similar  causes  have  produced  similar  results, 
and  the  race  is  benefited  thereby.     The  poor 


enjoy  what  the  rich  could  not  before  afford. 
What  were  the  luxuries  have  become  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  laborer  has  now  more 
comforts  than  the  farmer  had  a  few  genera- 
tions ago.  The  farmer  has  more  luxuries  than 
the  landlord  had,  and  is  more  richly  clad  and 
better  housed.  The  landlord  has  books  and 
pictures  rarer  and  appointments  more  artistic 
than  the  King  could  then  obtain. 

The  price  we  pay  for  this  salutary  change 
is,  no  doubt,  great.  We  assemble  thousands 
of  operatives  in  the  factory,  in  the  mine,  and 
in  the  counting-house,  of  whom  the  employer 
can  know  little  or  nothing,  and  to  whom  the 
employer  is  little  better  than  a  myth.  All 
intercourse  between  them  is  at  an  end.  Rigid 
castes  are  formed  and,  as  usual,  mutual  igno- 
rance breeds  mutual  distrust.  Each  caste  is 
without  sympathy  for  the  other,  and  ready  to 
credit  anything  disparaging  in  regard  to  it. 
Under  the  law  of  competition  the  employer 
of  thousands  is  forced  into  the  strictest  econo- 
mies, among  which  the  rates  paid  to  labor 
figure  prominently,  and  often  there  is  friction 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  be- 
tween the  capital  and  labor,  rich  and  poor. 
Human  society  loses  homogeneity.     .     .     . 

We  start  then  with  a  condition  of  affairs 
under  which  the  best  interests  of  the  race  are 
promoted,  but  which  inevitably  gives  wealth  to 
few.  Thus  far,  accepting  conditions  as  they 
exist,  the  situation  may  be  surveyed  and  pro- 
nounced good.  .  .  .  The  millionaire  will 
be  a  trustee  for  the  poor,  entrusted  for  a  season 
with  a  great  part  of  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  community,  but  administering  it  for  the 
community  far  better  than  it  could  or  would 
have  done  for  itself. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
average  citizen  is  actually  profited — that 
is,  made  more  useful  or  more  happy — 
by  the  "  luxuries "  referred  to,  or 
whether,  indeed,  his  brain  was  not 
better  stimulated,  his  social  nature  bet- 
ter developed,  and  his  relish  of  life 
sharper,  under  the  old  system  than  the 
new;  in  short,  whether  in  the  United 
States  two  generations  ago  the  average 
farmer  and  craftsman  was  not  a  greater 
factor  in  the  social,  political  and  spiritual 
life  of  his  community,  and  raised  more 
children  fit  for  free  citizens  than  does 
his  successor  of  to-day.  It  is  the  old 
question : 

"  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and 
the  body  more  than  raiment  ?  " 

But  what  are  the  political  results? 
Mr.  Carnegie  refers  to  the  older  times 
when  those  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
suits— master  or  man — had  little  or  no 
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political  voice  in  the  State.  Those  were 
the  days  of  oligarchy — of  class  rule 
by  nobles,  priests  or  soldiers.  Was 
it  stable?  Or  rather,  in  the  case  of 
every  civilized  nation,  has  not  reform 
of  class  rule  been  forced  by  the 
masses,  and  always  to  the  weal  of  the 
State?  Has  Plutocracy  more  hold 
upon  the  regard,  the  affection  or  the 
prejudices  of  men  than  Church,  Nobility, 
or  Military  Glory?  Are  our  citizens  less 
able  or  apt  to  assert  themselves  than 
those  of  other  lands  and  other  times? 
Is  our  government  better  framed  for 
class  rule  and  better  fitted  to  resist  popu- 
lar demands  than  were  the  kingdoms  and 
empires  before  it? 

To  ask  these  questions  is  to  answer 
them.  The  Church,  the  Nobility,  the 
Army — each  rose  from  and  was  rooted 
in  the  history  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
peoples  over  which  it  towered.  But 
Plutocracy  has  ever  been  despised  by  all, 
hated  most  of  all  by  those  most  sub- 
servient to  it,  and  ever  found  most  desti- 
tute of  support,  except  such  as  it  buys 
at  rapidly  rising  price.  There  is  no  more 
offensive  claim  than  that  of  the  few  who 
have  most  dollars  to  rule  the  many  in 
right  of  their  dollars.  As  compared 
with  others,  our  people  are  the  most  able 
and  most  ready  to  resent  such  a  rule. 
As  compared  with  other  governments, 
ours  leaves  class  rule  most  at  the  mercy 
of  popular  wrath  when  roused.  All  ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  merits  of  individual  capi- 
talists, plutocratic  rule  tends  to  vulgar- 
ity, stupidity  and  oppression ;  and  that 
from  the  dawn  of  history  no  nation  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  has  survived 
except  by  casting  it  out.  Politically, 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  its  repudiation  by  our  country. 

I  have  not  specially  referred  to  the 
political  corruption  that  is  increasingly 
charged  against  Trust  methods.  For 
bribery  is  the  logical  "  argument "  of 
Plutocracy — a  symptom  rather  than  the 
disease. 

Nor  do  I  forget  Mr.  Carnegie's  pic- 
ture of  the  man  whom  wealth  has  made 
unselfish,  far-seeing,  philanthropic  and 
fitted  to  dictate  their  weal  to  his  fellow- 
men.  But  I  need  not  suggest  how  little 
impressive  is  the  charity  that  returns  to 
the  public  a  part  of  what  it  has  taken ; 


how  comparatively  rare  is  even  such 
practice ;  or  how  much  more  common 
are  those  of  plots  against  the  public, 
debauchery  of  legislatures  and  excess  of 
vulgarity  and  luxury.  And  all  history 
has  shown  how  prone  is  Plutocracy  to 
degenerate — made  up,  as  it  must  be,  of 
mortal  men — stirred,  as  it  always  has 
been,  by  the  pride  of  the  wealth  that  buys 
and  the  lust  of  the  power  that  rests  on 
purchase. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  the  end  every 
scheme  of  wealth  to  take  advantage  of 
the  public  must  fail.  This  is  true,  but 
it  does  not  commend  the  system.  For 
Plutocracy  that  cannot  successfully  rule 
is  more  intolerable  than  if  its  permanence 
showed  fitness ;  and  disaster  to  single 
Trusts,  so  long  as  the  system  survives, 
is  as  little  beneficent  as  the  violent  death 
of  one  Sultan  after  another,  so  long  as 
their  kind  is  still  to  rule. 

Politically  the  result  of  the  current 
tendency  toward  concentration  of  wealth 
is  Plutocracy.  Unchecked  it  means  rap- 
idly approaching  revolution.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  and  because  we  prefer 
peaceful  development  to  that  revolution 
that  we  deprecate  the  system  that  may 
necessitate  such  a  remedy. 

The  above,  however,  is  on  the  assump- 
tion that  conditions  generally  are  as  bad 
as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  pictured  them.  I 
do  not  so  believe ;  tho  I  accept  his  warn- 
ing that  we  are  drifting  toward  them. 
Great,  however,  as  is  the  politcal  danger 
of  this,  I  believe  another  to  be  more  cer- 
tain and  closer  at  hand — the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  State  socialism,  the  excesses 
of  which  will  be  a  part  of  the  reaction 
against  Trusts,  and  the  necessity  for 
it  a  most  serious  indictment  of  Trust 
policy. 

The  situation  is  this :  As  fast  as  any 
necessary  of  life  or  commerce  becomes  a 
private  monopoly.  Government  must  regu- 
late or  supplant  it.  And  effectively  to  regu- 
late is  practically  to  supplant.  No  self- 
respecting  people  will  permit  the  supply 
of  its  food  or  the  control  of  its  transport 
facilities  to  be  controlled  by  private 
citizens  for  their  own  profit.  It  is  futile 
to  discuss  legal,  even  constitutional,  bar- 
riers. The  prerogative  involved  is  as 
important  as  any  for  which  govern- 
ments are  organized,  and  is  essentially 
one  of  government — none  the  less  so  be- 
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cause  hitherto  supposed  checked  by  free 
competition,  hence  left  unregulated  by 
law.  Once  conceded  that  competition  is 
powerless  or  forestalled,  and  our  people 
will  vindicate  the  principle  that  human 
law  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
it;  and  that  when  it  does  not  fit  him,  it 
(not  he)  must  be  broken  and  remade. 
If  our  Trusts  in  steel  and  many  another 
facility  for  commerce;  in  sugar,  salt, 
meat — and  many  another  necessary  of 
food ;  or  in  transportation  cannot  be 
otherwise  checked, — and  such  in  increas- 
ing number  of  directions  seems  to  be  the 
case — then  Government  must  and  will 
supplant  them  by  state  monopoly. 

I  know  how  serious  a  problem  it  would 
be  for  a  national  commission  either  to 
fix  the  rates  which  the  owners  of  rail- 
roads should  be  permitted  to  charge,  or 
to  compel  equal  services  at  equal  rates  to 
all  citizens;  and  that  national  ownership 
of  interstate,  and  State  ownership  of  all 
interstate  railroads  would  involve  others 
as  grave.  But,  from  the  popular  stand- 
point, the  choice  would  be  prompt  be- 
tween Government  administration  for 
the  public  benefit  by  responsible  officials, 
and  private  extortion  for  private  profit 
by  irresponsible  Trust  magnates.  I  ap- 
preciate the  obstacles  to  Government 
monopoly  in  salt  or  sugar  or  flour  or 
meat.  But,  compared  with  the  private 
monopolies  by  which  we  have  lately  been 
faced,  the  country  will  soon  prefer  it. 
Our  late  experience  of  Trust  power  and 
Trust  greed  has  reconciled  many  to  risks 
that  but  shortly  since  would  have  de- 
terred them. 

Some  may  welcome  these  conditions. 
It  is  true  that  much  of  what  fifty 
years  since  would  have  been  thought  as 
the  maddest  of  socialistic  experiment 
is  now  a  commonplace  of  city,  state  or 
national  administration.  It  is  probable 
that  fifty  years  hence  we  shall  have  real- 
ized beneficent  functions  of  government, 
even  discussion  of  which  radical  think- 
ers would  now  deprecate.  But  it  is  also 
true  that,  of  the  awful  waste  that  has 
made  human  progress  so  slow  in  propor- 
tion to  its  effort,  next  to  war  has  been 
that  of  society's  attempts  to  do  that  for 
which  it  was  not  fitted,  with  resulting  re- 
action from  too  hasty  progress,  in  which 
is  lost  much  of  the  ground  gained.  Conced- 
ing, therefore,  that  one  item  after  another 


of  public  service  which  is  now  the  subject 
of  private  monopoly  will  some  day  be- 
come accepted  by  all  as  a  state  function, 
the  extent  to  which  the  hand  of  progress 
is  forced  by  the  necessity  for  state  inter- 
vention is  none  the  less  a  serious  evil. 

For  example :  While  government 
might  well  suppress  or  in  large  measure 
supplant  express  monopoly,  or  by  gov- 
ernment telegraphs  secure  better  and 
cheaper  service  to  our  people,  or  by  a 
steadily  developing  system  of  state  rail- 
roads benefit  the  land ;  while  in  local 
functions  the  state,  and  in  still  more  lo- 
calized and  more  numerous  ones  the  city, 
might  well  intervene — as,  in  fact,  they  are 
doing — yet  to  do  this  under  the  spur  of 
need  for  relief  from  Trust  extortion,  or, 
in  similar  urgency,  to  undertake  other 
services  for  which  our  government  is 
even  less  fitted,  might  seriously  derange 
our  social  and  political  conditions.  Even 
a  few  unfortunate  experiments  would  so 
discredit  this  remedy  for  Trusts  as  par- 
tially to  return  us  to  their  power  until  a 
new  reaction  repeated  a  similar  story. 

As  usual,  panaceas  are  offered — Free 
Trade  by  some,  enforced  Publicity  of 
Trust  affairs  by  others.  Both  are  good ; 
since  the  one  would  strip  Trusts  of  many 
of  their  present  opportunities,  and  the 
other  would  furnish  data  that  could  be 
used  for  attack  upon  private  monopoly 
and  guidance  of  government  control. 
And  their  operation  might  even  some- 
what retard  the  ominous  growth  of  Trust 
policy.  But  monopoly  has  grown  under 
"  protection  "  until  it  is  now  largely  in- 
dependent of  it ;  and  our  Trusts  have  be- 
come so  omnipotent — unless  brought  to 
their  knees  by  the  body  blow  of  govern- 
ment monopoly — that  free  trade  and 
publicity  would  be  but  palliatives,  or  petty 
means  toward  remedy,  rather  than  reme- 
dies themselves. 

The  political  dangers  of  concentrated 
wealth  as  a  characteristic  of  present  con- 
ditions in  this  country  are,  therefore,  in 
the  main,  those  of  the  state  socialism  that 
will  naturally  develop  as  government's 
answer  to  private  monopoly.  Those 
of  us  who  thus  believe  deprecate 
the  death  of  business  competition. 
We  oppose  Trusts  because,  foresee- 
ing the  extension  of  government 
functions  as  the  remedy,  we  dread  the 
consequence  of  its  too  rapid  application. 
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even  tho  it  may  be  a  welcome  alternative 
to  the  evil  to  be  checked.  But  we  find  no 
room  for  the  pessimism  that  can  imag- 
ine either  aceptance  by  our  people  of  the 
dependent  position  planned  for  them  by 
Mr.  Carnegie,  or  such  delay  in  effective 
government  intervention  as  shall  necessi- 
tate revolution,  or  but  that  in  the  long 
run  we  shall  relegate  wealth  to  its  proper 
place — as  the  servant  of  our  people,  not 


their  ruler.  Indeed  the  event  may  show 
our  present  fear  of  the  excesses  of  state 
socialism  to  have  been  groundless ;  and 
that  the  concentrations  of  wealth  that  com- 
pel resort  to  it  are  therefore  but  blessings 
in  disguise.  For  the  world  is  fast  learn- 
ing to  distinguish  between  the  old  social- 
ism that  restricted  the  individual  and  the 
new  socialism  that  serves  him. 

New  York  City, 


Concentration  of  Wealth   a   Safety   to   the   State 


By  Gen"  Charles  H.   Grosvenor 

Member  of  Congress  prom  Ohio 


THE  more  widely  and  generally  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  distributed 
among  the  inhabitants,  the  greater 
the  safety  to  the  nation.  Wealth,  money, 
property  tend  to  conservatism.  The 
greater  the  number  of  citizens  interested 
in  upholding  the  safety  of  property  the 
better  it  is  for  the  community.  The  rea- 
son why  the  passengers  on  a  ship  in  dan- 
ger of  wreck  and  disaster  join  hands  re- 
gardless of  immediate  consequences  and 
work  to  save  the  ship  is  because  their 
own  lives  are  in  peril.  So  the  greater  the 
number  of  citizens  interested  in  the  con- 
servatism of  property,  its  safety,  its  pro- 
tection, its  advancement,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  citizens  will  always  be  found 
standing  by  and  working  for  the  safety 
of  property. 

It  is  not  alone  the  citizen  who  owns 
property,  however,  that  is  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  con- 
servation of  property  interests.  Every 
good  man  desires  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try and  every  good  citizen  desires  the 
welfare  of  every  other  citizen.  So  the 
more  widely  property  is  distributed,  the 
greater  the  number  of  persons  holding 
and  owning  it  and  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  persons  acquainted  with  property- 
owners  and  interested  in  their  personal 
welfare  and  benefit.  There  is  no  greater 
danger  to  the  State  than  the  combination 
of  individuals  holding  certain  interests, 
or  imagining  that  they  hold  certain  inter- 
ests, in  opposition  to  persons  holding  op- 
posite and  distinct  interests.  Faction  in 
politics  is  disagreeable  and  inimical  to  the 


safety  of  political  organizations,  and  fac- 
tion in  matters  of  business  and  in  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  is 
likewise  more  or  less  disastrous.  So  it 
becomes  highly  important  that  there 
should  be  a  community  of  interest 
throughout  an  entire  State  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  community  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  citizenship  to  uphold  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  all,  and  the  wider  and 
more  general  is  the  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, the  more  persons  are  reached  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  and  thereby  made  to 
put  forth  their  efforts  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  good  of  all. 

It  need  not  be  assumed  by  this  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  wide  distribution  of 
property  that  it  necessarily  means  that 
the  holding  of  all  interests  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  or  one  organization  of  men 
necessarily  negatives  the  position  which 
I  have  taken.  To  illustrate :  A  single 
corporation  made  up  of  its  stockholders 
may  hold  control  and  operate  thousands 
of  miles  of  railroad  property,  and  their 
property  holdings  may  be  of  enormous 
value  (way  outside  of  the  average  of 
the  citizenship),  and  that  may  amount 
from  a  cursory  observation  to  an  enor- 
mous concentration  of  wealth,  but  when 
you  come  to  examine  the  details  and  ef- 
fect of  this  alleged  concentration  you 
discover  that  instead  of  its  being  a  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporation,  it  is  practically  a  wide  distri- 
bution of  wealth  throughout  the  vast  ter- 
ritory covered  by  the  property  and  that 
the  interest  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
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in  the  welfare  of  that  property  becomes 
as  clearly  marked  and  defined  as  is  its 
welfare  interesting  to  the  direct  corpora- 
tion that  holds  the  nominal  ownership. 

A  great  manufacturing  corporation 
with  branches  throughout  the  States  of 
the  Union  and  widely  distributed  is  as 
complete  and  perfect  a  distribution  of 
wealth  as  would  be  the  distribution  of  the 
money  value  of  the  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  persons  interested 
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in  its  promotion.  So  it  will  be  manifest 
that  if  conservatism  and  good  citizenship 
in  the  upholding  of  property  rights  and 
the  protection  of  property  development 
is  a  good  thing  in  a  State,  the  interest  in 
that  direction  distributes  itself  through 
the  persons  who  come  in  touch  with  the 
property  not  alone  as  owners,  but  as  men 
engaged  in  the  handling,  development, 
care  and  enlargement  of  the  property. 

There  is  no  element  of  greater  danger 
to  the  American  people  to-day  than  is  the 
possibility  that  antagonism  between  la- 
bor and  capital,  or,  as  it  might  be  put  in 
this  discussion,  between  men  without 
property  and  men  with  property,  men  of 


wealth  and  men  of  poverty,  may  be  en- 
gendered, fostered  and  made  permanent, 
and  to  this  end  demagogs  seem  to  be 
working.  The  laboring  man  is  taught  to 
believe  that  the  owners  of  great  indus- 
trial systems  are  his  enemies,  and  yet  his 
bread  and  the  bread  of  his  children  and 
the  home  of  his  wife  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  welfare  of  that  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  whom  he  is  being 
taught  to  believe  are  his  enemies.  De- 
stroy their  property,  destroy  its  profita- 
bleness, destroy  the  wisdom  of  operating 
it,  and  the  source  of  life,  happiness,  edu- 
cation and  comfort  vanishes  from  the 
home  of  the  laboring  man.  He  forgets 
that  in  the  distribution  of  this  wealth  he 
is  a  sharer.  He  forgets  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  through  the  medium 
of  this  great  corporation  or  this  great  or- 
ganization of  individuals  the  profits  come 
to  him.  When  the  operation  of  the  prop- 
erty becomes  worthless,  has  grown  to  be 
a  burden,  then  not  only  the  revenue  of 
the  laboring  man  ceases,  but  he  must 
look  elsewhere  for  his  livelihood,  and  in 
doing  so  encumbers  and  embarrasses  oth- 
ers engaged  in  the  same  character  of  la- 
bor. 

There  is  a  kind  of  concentration  of 
wealth  that  may  be  injurious  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  miser  who 
hoards  his  money  and  lives  the  life  of  a 
miser  produces  a  concentration  of  wealth 
that  is  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to 
wealth  and  it  is  injurious  to  poverty ;  it  is 
injurious  to  the  operator  and  injurious 
to  the  operative,  for  it  takes  out  of  the 
activities  of  life  and  business  money  and 
money's  value  that  would  otherwise  in- 
ure to  the  benefit  of  all  upon  the  very 
basis  heretofore  indicated.  But  the  mil- 
lionaire living  upon  the  proceeds  of  in- 
vested capital,  whether  that  capital  be  in- 
vested in  railroad  enterprises,  mining 
operations,  manufacturing  industries,  or 
even  in  the  mere  life  of  the  unemployed 
millionaire,  is  a  source  of  comfort,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  through  the  distri- 
bution of  this  capital  to  all  who  come  in 
touch  with  it.  No  question  will  be  raised 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  wide  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  industrial  eflPort  reaches 
and  benefits  all  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  come  in  touch  with  the  expend- 
itures of  the  money  made  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  work.  Equally  true,  in 
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different  degree,  is  it  that  the  expend- 
iture of  our  rich  people,  who  spend  tens 
of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  in  that  which 
looks  to  the  casual  observer  to  be  an  idle 
and  valueless  expenditure  of  money,  is  a 
valuable  and  salutary  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  expenditures  for  household 
expenses,  the  building  of  yachts,  the  sup- 
porting of  elaborate  stables  of  horses,  the 
giving  of  great  parties,  dinners  and  balls, 
which  involve  large  expenditures  for 
matters  and  things  which  come  from  the 
handiwork  of  labor  bring  about  a  distri- 
bution of  wealth  salutary  in  its  influence, 
and  instead  of  its  being  an  injurious  ex- 
penditure of  money,  there  is  but  one  pos- 
sible aspect  of  it  that  can  make  it  inju- 
rious and  that  would  be,  perhaps,  the  pro- 
voking of  envious  and  invidious  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  some  people,  but  the  ag- 
gregate is  good. 

Let  the  rich  man  spend  his  money.    It 
distributes  the  wealth  and  distributes  it 


in  the  hands  of  the  people  most  needing 
the  benefits.  No  better  illustration  of 
the  value  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
can  be  found  in  this  country  than  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  $140,000,000  that  the 
United  States  Government  distributes 
for  pensions  to  its  soldiers,  and  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  soldiers.  Let  that 
$140,000,000  in  the  Government  Treas- 
ury be  considered  the  concentration  of 
wealth,  a  part  of  the  concentration  of 
wealth.  Before  we  are  through  with  it,  it 
is  distributed  in  every  city,  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  United  States.  It  finds  its 
way  first  into  the  hands  of  the  recipient, 
and  second,  and  thirdly,  and  so  on,  into 
the  hands  of  the  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  producer  of  all  kinds  of  arti- 
cles that  enter  into  the  living  of  mankind. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth  hinges  primari- 
ly upon  the  concentration  of  wealth  and 
the  necessity  for  such  concentration. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The   Social   Advantages  of  the  Concentration  of 

Wealth 


By  Harry  Thurston  Peck 

Editor  of  "  The  Bookman  " 


THE  economic  results  of  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  are  so  closely 
linked  with  those  results  which 
are  purely  social  as  to  render  it  desirable 
to  recapitulate  them  very  briefly  for  the 
sake  of  unity  of  exposition.  The  events 
of  the  past  ten  years,  however,  have 
yielded  many  concrete  illustrations  of  the 
general  principle  involved,  and  make  an 
elaborate  discussion  quite  unnecessary. 
We  have  all  come  to  know  how  true  it  is 
that  wealth  produces  wealth,  and  to  un- 
derstand that  in  financial,  as  in  military 
affairs,  efficient  organization  means  suc- 
cess.    Precisely  in  proportion  as  wealth 


has  been  concentrated,  has  it  been  able 
to  win  great  victories,  to  multiply  its  own 
resources,  to  add,  as  it  were,  new  empires 
to  the  old.  The  most  complete  concen- 
tration has  appeared  when  the  might  of 
money  has  armed  a  single  hand,  and  has 
been  wielded  by  a  single  brain.  In  many 
an  industry  this  perfect  concentration  has 
been  attained,  with  results  that  have  as- 
tonished the  whole  world. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  here  that  ought  to 
have  astonished  it.  The  military  analogy 
is,  indeed,  a  very  apt  one.  Translate  the 
strategic  maxims  of  Napoleon  into  the 
language  of  finance,  and  you  at  once  for- 
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mulate  a  system  that  is  as  absolutely  axi- 
omatic as  was  his,  because  it  expresses 
fundamental  truths.  Napoleon's  battles 
were  won  by  tenacious  adherence  to  a 
few  quite  simple  principles.  Always  have 
your  forces  so  distributed,  said  he,  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  bring  them 
all  to  bear  at  once  upon  the  weak  spot 
of  your  enemy's  position.  This  implies 
singleness  of  command,  clearness  of  de- 
sign, and,  above  all,  concentration  of  pow- 
er. A  large  force  scattered  is  far  less 
efficient  than  a  smaller  force  united. 
Moreover,  an  army  with  divided  coun- 
sels will  prove  more  than  a  match  for  one 
which  obeys  the  orders  of  a  single  chief. 
When,  therefore,  immensity  of  force  is 
directed  by  supreme  ability  centered  in 
one  dominant  mind,  we  have  a  combina- 
tion that  is  not  only  powerful,  but  irre- 
sistible. And  it  is  so  with  money.  Iso- 
late your  millions,  scatter  them,  divide 
them  into  hundreds  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  they  represent  only  the  value 
which  their  numerical  figures  indicate. 
Unite  them,  mass  them,  and  let  their  con- 
centrated power  be  wielded  by  one  able 
brain,  and  they  will  draw  to  themselves 
swiftly  and  surely,  as  by  a  mighty  mag- 
net, other  millions  and  will  justify  the 
ancient  proverb  that  wealth  breeds 
wealth. 

Not  long  ago,  the  head  of  an  Ameri- 
can trust  walked  into  the  London  offices 
of  a  great  concern  which  represented  sim- 
ilar interests  in  England.  The  Ameri- 
can came  unknown  and  unannounced. 
After  waiting'for  half  an  hour  in  an  ante- 
room, he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  principal  manager,  and  came  at  once 
to  business,  with  an  unconcern  of  man- 
ner in  striking  contrast  to  English  ways. 

"  Now  see  here,"  he  began,  without 
any  preliminary ;  "  I've-  looked  into  your 
concern  and  know  all  about  it,  and,  just 
what  it's  worth,  and  I've  come  here  to 
buy  you  out." 

The  Englishman  gasped,  and  stared  at 
what  appeared  to  him  the  extreme  assur- 
ance and  even  insolence  of  his  visitor. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  American, 
swinging  his  leg  easily  over  the  arm  of 
the  chair ;  "  I  know  all  about  your  busi- 
ness. It  isn't  worth  a  million  pounds, 
but  I'm  prepared  to  offer  you  that,  if 
you'll  close  the  thing  right  here." 

"  And  when  would  you  be  ready  to  pay 


over  the  million  pounds?"  asked  the 
Englishman,  with  what  he  regarded  as 
elaborate  irony. 

The  American  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it's  rather  late  to- 
day ;  but  if  you'll  have  the  papers  drawn 
I'll  turn  the  million  over  to  you  to-mor- 
row afternoon." 

And  he  did. 

When  men  by  temper  and  training 
come  to  possess  the  ability  to  do  large 
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things  in  this  direct  and  simple  way,  they 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  those 
who  can  work  only  in  committees,  or 
boards,  or  companies,  and  they  will  in- 
evitably dominate  them  and  use  them 
quite  at  will.  The  result  is  that  the  con- 
centrated wealth  of  our  own  country  at 
the  present  time,  being  employed  in  the 
swift,  effective  and  overwhelming  fash- 
ion which  is  illustrated  in  the  incident 
just  described,  means  the  commercial  and 
financial  conquest  of  the  world.  Already, 
indeed,  our  countrymen  through  the  con- 
centration of  their  resources  have  begun 
to  make  other  nations  tributary  to  ours.  It 
re(juircs  no  great  imagination  to  look  for- 
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ward  to  a  time  when  Senator  Beveridge's 
seemingly  extravagant  expression  will 
simply  describe  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
when  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
oceans  will  commercially  become  "  Amer- 
ican lakes,"  flecked  by  our  fleets  and  ex- 
tending to  no  coasts  that  are  not  tribu- 
tary to  the  American  Republic. 

This  means,  in  the  first  place  and  as  a 
first  result,  the  aggrandizement  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  in  the  end  it  means  the  wide 
diffusion  of  a  golden  stream  through 
every  artery  and  vein  of  our  national  and 
individual  life.  America  has  already 
been  enormously  enriched ;  yet  the  ac- 
tualities of  the  present  are  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  potentialities  of 
the  future.  Timid  minds  which  are  ap- 
palled rather  than  inspired  by  the  vast- 
ness  and  magnificence  of  the  whole  thing, 
shrink  back  and  croak  out  puling 
prophecies  of  evil.  They  cannot  rise  to 
the  greatness  of  it  all  because  they  lack 
the  dauntless  courage  of  the  typical 
American,  who,  in  Kipling's  vivid  phrase, 
can  always  "  turn  a  keen,  untroubled  face 
home  to  the  instant  need  of  things." 
They  misread  history  and  tell  us  that  as 
great  empires  in  the  past  have  fallen  by 
wealth  and  luxury  far  more  surely  than 
by  the  sword,  so  will  our  expanding  em- 
pire reach  ere  long  the  moment  when  its 
richness  shall  become  rottenness,  and.  its 
domination  drift  into  decay.  They  get 
out  their  Roman  histories  and  tell  us  with 
all  the  acid  exaltation  of  a  pessimist  that 
the  Roman  State  was  undermined  by  its 
prosperity,  and  that  its  social  system  be- 
came tainted  from  the  time  when  by  the 
concentration  of  wealth  it  stood  forth  as 
not  only  the  political,  but  the  commercial 
mistress  of  the  world.  It  is  curious  how 
this  absurd  old  notion  has  lingered 
through  the  centuries,  and  how  it  can 
still  be  made  to  perform  yeoman's  serv- 
ice in  the  writings  of  the  wrong-headed. 
Wealth  has  its  dangers,  to  be  sure,  but  so 
has  poverty ;  and  it  is  only  a  moral  cow- 
ard who  will  shrink  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  power,  no  matter  whence  that 
power  comes  or  on  what  basis  it  may  rest. 
And  as  for  Rome,  the  time  has  surely 
come  for  reading  its  true  lesson  with  dis- 
cernment. What  made  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth so  great?  The  very  thing 
which  makes  our  own  Republic  so — the 
massing  of  its  resources,  the  unity  of  its 


organization,  the  concentration  of  its 
wealth.  These  made  possible  the  splen- 
dors of  the  Augustan  age,  an  age  of  su- 
preme achievement  in  every  sphere  of 
man's  activity — in  arts,  in  arms,  in  trade 
and  commerce,  in  material  magnificence 
and  intellectual  distinction.  The  taint 
upon  the  Roman  social  system  came  not 
from  wealth  as  such,  but  from  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  which  at  Rome,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
here,  exercised  a  peculiar  and  paralyzing 
influence.  That  the  empire  fell  into  ruin 
was  far  from  being  the  result  of  a  con- 
centration of  power  and  resource.  It 
was  rather  due  to  decentralizing  influ- 
ences and  the  development  of  autono- 
mous government  in  the  outlying  prov- 
inces, which  gradually  fell  away  because 
they  set  their  local  interests  above  the 
common  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 
The  moral  to  be  drawn  is  in  reality  di- 
rected not  against  concentration  but 
against  division  and  particularism. 

Another  time-worn  notion  which 
ought  to  be  discarded  is  the  notion  that 
increase  of  wealth  necessarily  increases 
corruption  and  makes  men  venal.  The 
truth  is  that  corruption  and  venality  are 
practically  fixed  quantities.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  in  poor  communities, 
where  money  is  scarce,  men  and  women 
are  to  be  bought  for  smaller  sums  than 
in  communities  where  wealth  is  much 
more  generally  diffused.  The  negro 
savage  can  be  bribed  by  a  handful  of 
glass  beads.  A  Turkish  minister  of  state 
costs  thousands  of  piastres.  To  pur- 
chase a  Crispi  one  must  beggar  a  royal 
bank.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  simplest 
and  most  frugal  State  in  ancient  Greece, 
one  whose  coinage  was  of  iron  in  place 
of  silver  or  of  gold,  was  the  State  in 
which  bribery  most  greatly  throve;  and 
in  modern  times  the  frugal  Swiss  have 
become  the  most  mercenary  of  Euro- 
peans, so  that  the  very  name  Suisse  has 
come  to  mean  a  hireling. 

Thus  much  may  be  said  quite  briefly 
of  the  disadvantages  which  have  been 
laid  at  the  door  of  concentrated  wealth, 
and  thus  much  of  the  economic,  material 
advantages.  The  purely  social  benefits 
are  so  obvious  that  an  indication  of  them 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  under- 
standing of  them.  Upon  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  depends  the  comfort  and  the  hap- 
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piness  of  all  its  citizens.  Labor  less 
grinding,  pleasure  more  easily  attainable, 
a  greater  decency  of  living,  and  a  more 
genuine  self-respect — these  things  are  to 
be  noted  in  every  community  precisely  in 
proportion  as  its  material  prosperity  in- 
creases. It  is  an  outworn  inheritance 
which  has  come  to  us  from  Puritanism, 
the  belief  that  there  is  any  merit  or  any 
moral  gain  to  be  found  in  discomfort  and 
misery  and  want.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  no  man  can  escape 
the  lessons  in  self-denial  and  self-control 
which  life  invariably  teaches ;  that  he 
should  increase  his  burdens  and  diminish 
his  gratifications  for  the  sake  of  addi- 
tional moral  discipline  is  preposterous; 
and  indeed  one's  moral  nature  is  just  as 
apt  to  be  warped  and  distorted  by  priva- 
tion as  by  plenty.  The  saner  view  is  that 
every  human  being  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  get  from  life  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness  that  is  possible  without  dis- 
regarding the  rights  of  others.  He 
should  fare  as  generously  and  lodge  as 
comfortably  and  sleep  as  softly  and  de- 
light his  senses  as  freely  as  the  condi- 
tions of  his  existence  will  allow.  Why 
not?  The  happier  and  the  more  contented 
man  he  is,  the  better  man  and  the  better 
citizen  he  will  be — more  kindly,  more  tol- 
erant and  more  firmly  a  supporter  of  the 
social  order. 

There  is  one  other  marked  advantage 
which  arises  from  the  enrichment  of  a 
nation  through  the  concentration  of  its 
wealth,  and  it  is  one  more  generally  felt 
than  openly  admitted  In  the  long  run, 
great  fortunes  controlled  by  individuals 
and  transmitted  for  generations  in  a 
single  family  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
what  is,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  an  aris- 
tocracy. For  an  aristocracy  is  always 
based  upon  either  power  or  service,  or 
more  generally  upon  the  combination  of 
these  two.  In  the  old  days,  power  in  its 
last  analysis  meant  physical  force,  and 
hence  the  founders  of  the  older  aristoc- 
racies were  warriors,  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  carved  out  for  themselves  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword  a  permanent  place  in 
the  social  and  political  system.  In  our 
days  the  greatest  source  of  power  is 
wealth ;  and  hence  upon  it  and  upon  the 
service  for  the  people  which  it  can  per- 
form 3.  new  aristocracy  is  rapidly  arising. 
It  is  but  a  cheap  sneer  which  brands  the 
source  as  vulgar.    Power,  when  so  great 


as  this,  is  never  vulgar  even  tho  the 
wielders  of  it  may  be  so.  At  the  present 
time  we  see  only  the  early  stages  of  an 
evolution.  Its  crudities,  its  inanities 
every  one  can  view.  We  have  only 
reached  thus  far  a  stage  of  imitation  and 
display.  But  in  another  generation  or 
two  something  better  and  something 
finer  will  have  been  evolved.  The  pos- 
session of  enormous  wealth  will,  in  the 
first  place,  have  exercised  a  sobering  in- 
fluence and  will  have  created  a  strong 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  in  the  pos- 
sessors. A  man  who  inherits  a  million 
may  squander  it  in  riotous  living  or  lose 
it  through  incompetency ;  but  the  heir  of 
a  hundred  millions  will  never  be  a  profli- 
gate ;  and  if  he  be  incompetent,  there  will 
be  those  beside  him  to  see  that  his  herit- 
age and  great  interests  are  kept  intact. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fierce  zest  of 
acquisition  will  in  another  generation 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  soberer  de- 
sire for  conservation.  The  robber-baron 
era  will  have  been  passed,  just  as  it  has 
long  been  passed  by  the  aristocracies  of 
Europe ;  and  there  will  be  time  for  much 
nobler  motives  to  gain  ascendancy  and 
to  work  effectively  for  the  public  good. 
At  the  present  day  the  great  lack  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  American  people 
is  a  lack  of  true  distinction.  We  have,  as 
a  nation,  no  definite  standards  of  living, 
no  criterion  of  manners,  no  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  amenities  and  graces 
of  human  life.  On  all  sides,  save  the 
purely  material,  we  are  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  thinking  cheap  thoughts,  ad- 
miring cheap  things,  and  striving  for 
cheap  ends.  When  time  shall  have  done 
its  work,  our  country  will  possess  a  dis- 
tinctive class  whose  concentrated  wealth 
will  raise  it  above  the  level  of  self-seek- 
ing, whose  opportunities  and  traditions 
will  have  refined  it,  and  whose  training, 
coupled  with  the  tendencies  of  our  civil- 
ization, will  have  given  it  that  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  whole  community  which 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  aristocracy 
of  England.  When  that  day  shall  have 
come  our  social  chaos  will  be  shaken 
into  order,  our  exasperating  anomalies 
will  be  removed,  and  our  whole  social 
system,  intellectual,  material  and  moral, 
will  be  reduced  to  that  well  ordered  state 
in  which  the  greatest  happiness  and  also 
the  highest  achievement  become  possible. 

New  York  City. 


The    Dangers    of   an    Aristocracy 
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EVERY  true  and  complete  aristocracy 
has  been  predominant  in  at  least 
least  three  fields — namely,  the  po- 
litical, the  economic  and  the  social.  The 
feudal  system  gives  an  excellent  example 
of  this  triple  primacy.  The  barons 
formed  the  ruling  class  and  the  king  was 
merely  their  chief  baron.  They  owned 
the  land,  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and 
were  thus  the  "  captains  of  industry  "  of 
the  day.  But  besides  this  they  formed 
a  social  caste  of  the  most  exclusive  kind 
and  believed  themselves  to  be  made  of 
different  flesh  and  blood  from  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  Here  we  have  a  typi- 
cal aristocracy.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  in  this  country  was  registered  by 
the  slave-holding  oligarchy  of  the  South. 
For  a  long  period  of  time  they  held  the 
political  power,  not  only  of  their  own 
States,  but  of  the  nation ;  they  owned  the 
rural  land,  and  in  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, depending  upon  its  corn,  tobacco 
and  cotton  for  its  wealth,  this  gave  them 
the  monopoly  of  industry ;  and  finally  no 
one  ever  ventured  to  question  their  social 
superiority.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
civilized  society  has  long  existed  either 
in  America  or  elsewhere  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  aristocratic  pretensions  based 
on  political  power,  or  wealth,  or  family, 
but  in  America,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  period  and  region  of  slavery,  these 
titles  to  consideration  have  usually  been 
more  or  less  divided  among  different 
people,  and  their  right  to  look  down  on 
their  fellows  has  been  openly  questioned 
and  resisted.  New  families  obtained 
wealth  and  the  old  families  lost  theirs, 
and  men  prominent  in  politics  or  in  the 
Church  might  have  a  high  social  position 
without  family  or  great  possessions.  It 
has  been  this  lack  of  a  definite  rule  by 
means  of  which  to  ascertain  who  the  real 
aristocrats  were  which  has  made  democ- 
racy approximately  possible  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  absence  of  a  centralized  so- 
cial hierarchy  the  individual  was  able  to 


claim   a  high   social   standing  upon   his 
own  merits  with  some  hope  of  success. 

So  much  for  the  America  of  the  past. 
But  to-day  it  is  changing  under  our  eyes. 
We  are  beholding  the  founding  of  a  new 
social  aristocracy  with  all  the  hall-marks 
of  the  real  and    genuine    article.      The 
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multi-millionaires  of  this  country  already 
control  the  industrial  situation,  and  they 
are  supreme  in  the  political  world.  Our 
Senate  is  a  plutocratic  club,  whose  mem- 
bers represent  no  longer  States,  but 
great  combinations  of  wealth,  and  it  has 
altogether  overshadowed  the  popular 
branch  of  Congress.  The  words,  "  a 
syndicated  presidency,"  have  been  spoken, 
and   truthfully   spoken,   by   conservative 
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lips,  and  no  single  occupant  of  the  White 
House  can  long  stand  up  against  the  drift 
of  events.  But  hitherto  the  great  pluto- 
crats have  cared  little  for  social  prestige. 
Power,  money,  luxury  were  enough  for 
them,  and  they  did  not  think  of  founding 
a  system  of  caste.  The  older  members 
of  the  guild  still  persist  in  being  un- 
fashionable and  in  attending  unfashion- 
able churches.  But  fate  (in  which  gen- 
eral term  must  be  included  their  wives 
and  daughters)  has  been  too  strong  for 
them,  and  almost  imperceptibly  the  new 
caste  is  in  process  of  formation.  A  young 
man  who  should  now  have  the  misfor- 
tune of  coming  into  a  fortune  of  fifty 
millions  would  be  unable  to  keep  out  of 
the  vortex.  No  matter  how  simple  his 
tastes,  the  leaders  of  society  would  swoop 
down  upon  him,  and  he  would  be  forced, 
nolens-volens,  to  set  up  a  steam  yacht 
and  a  private  car ;  he  would  have  to  buy 
a  house  near  the  Plaza  and  entertain  like 
a  prince.  His  duties  are  as  clearly 
marked  out  as  those  of  a  royal  duke,  and 
to  shirk  them  would  be  as  deplorable  a 
crime  as  Dante's  gran  riiiiito. 

Wall  Street  is  the  true  plutocratic  cap- 
ital, and  the  new  aristocracy  is  naturally 
taking  shape  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Like  all  truly  vital  processes,  the  growth 
is  but  the  evolution  of  a  previous  organ- 
ism— namely,  the  old  local  society  of  the 
Empire  City.  The  Knickerbocker  aris- 
tocracy of  half  a  century  ago  has  adapted 
itself  to  its  new  environment,  and  Wall 
Street  has  triumphed  over  Fifth  Avenue. 
Wall  Street,  be  it  remembered,  is  no 
local  thoroughfare ;  it  is  a  national  insti- 
tution. And  so  Fifth  Avenue  has  be- 
come a  national  institution,  where  the 
multi-millionaires  of  Oshkosh  and  Kala- 
mazoo have  begun  to  crowd  out  the  more 
or  less  authentic  escutcheons  of  New 
Amsterdam.  Father  Knickerbocker  with 
a  golden  spoon  is  taking  the  cream  off 
the  millions  of  the  whole  country.  I  was 
walking  uptown  a  few  months  ago  with 
a  Wall  Street  financier. 

"Do  you  see  that  house?"  he  said. 
"  It's  just  been  bought  by  Mr.  Blank. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  name?" 

I  admitted  my  ignorance. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  I  never  heard 
of  him  either  till  last  week.  He's  from 
Podunk,  and  he's  worth  twenty  mil- 
lions." 


Then  he  pointed  out  another  house, 
recently  bought  by  another  unknown  vis- 
itor who  was  rated  at  thirty  millions. 

"  I'm  hearing  of  new  men  worth  twen- 
ty and  thirty  millions  every  week,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  don't  know  where  it  will  all 
end." 

A  Western  man  who  buys  a  house  on 
the  avenue  is  pretty  likely  to  have  social 
ambitions,  even  if  he  only  holds  them  in 
the  name  of  his  wife,  and  if  Ward  Mc- 
Allister could  come  back  to  earth  he 
would  hardly  recognize  the  "  four  hun- 
dred." That  excessively  light  brigade 
has  been  undergoing  a  serious  transfor- 
mation under  the  pressure  of  gold.  Its 
standard  of  wealth  has  been  raised  at 
least  tenfold  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  perhaps  more.  A  young  bach- 
elor with  a  million  of  his  own  is  to-day 
considered  fairly  well  off,  but  he  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  marrying 
man.  For  a  match-making  mother  to 
give  her  daughter  to  such  a  man  would 
be  to  condemn  her  to  perpetual  compara- 
tive penury  when  the  day  of  the  billion- 
aire arrives.  It  is  generally  admitted  by 
the  best  authorities  that  a  couple  can 
marry  safely  on  five  millions,  but  there  is 
no  telling  how  long  the  quotations  may 
remain  at  that  figure.  Ambitious  men 
with  a  fortune  of  that  size  ought  to 
marry  at  once  while  the  market  is  favor- 
able. A  man  with  ten  millions  is  still, 
rich.  Whether  "  very  rich  "  begins  at 
the  thirty  or  fifty  million  point  is  a 
mooted  question  which  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  answer.  No  one  with  less  than 
a  million,  married  or  single,  can  hope  to 
maintain  a  footing  for  long  in  the 
charmed  circle,  unless  he  or  she  has  some 
especial  talent  for  entertaining.  Traces 
of  the  old  local  society  still  remain,  suffi- 
cient to  remind  one  of  the  time  when  the 
test  of  admission  was  that  the  dowagers 
knew  the  applicant's  father  or  grand- 
father. Occasionally  some  member  of 
the  new  society  who  was  brought  up  in 
the  old  gives  a  ball  to  which  both  circles 
are  invited,  the  new  plutocratic  aristoc- 
racy is  forced  to  rub  up  against  plain 
people  who  openly  admit  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  keep  a  steam  yacht.  All  the 
honors  of  this  trying  sitation  rest  with 
the  newcomers,  and  Wall  Street  has  defi- 
nitely won  the  day.  If  we  ask,  Where 
are  the  old   Knickerbockers?  echo  an- 
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swers  "  Ichabod,"  their  glory  has  de- 
parted. And  thus  from  the  old  local, 
provincial,  society  of  New  York  which 
recognized  the  society  of  Boston  or  Phil- 
adelphia or  Baltimore  as  its  equal,  has 
risen  up  a  national  aristocracy  based 
upon  the  watered  stock  of  enormous 
financial  combinations.  We  could  afford 
to  laugh  at  the  antics  of  the  four  hundred 
so  long  as  they  represented  nothing  but 
their  own  imaginations,  but  now  that 
they  are  beginning  to  represent  the  same 
political  and  industrial  monopoly  which 
marked  the  feudal  lords  and  the  South- 
ern slave-holders,  and  that  their  preten- 
sions are  rooted  in  fact  and  not  in  fancy, 
we  are  obliged  to  take  them  seriously. 

It  may  be  asserted  in  criticism  of  this 
simple  historical  record,  that  we  see  a 
similar  society  at  Washington.  Such  ob- 
jectors forget  that  Washington  is  a  mere 
winter  suburb  of  New  York,  just  as 
Newport  is  its  summer  suburb;  that 
Washington  is  not  the  Real  Thing,  but 
a  mere  political  mask,  and  that  if  you 
dig  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  you  will 
find  Wall  Street  under  it. 

A  state  of  society  in  which  one  partic- 
ular caste  rises  to  the  surface,  involves 
the  stratification  of  all  the  inferior 
groups.  If  wealth  is  the  measure  of  fit- 
ness for  the  highest  rank,  wealth  is  like- 
ly to  be  the  test  also  for  the  lower  grades, 
although  intimacy  with  the  upper  class, 
and  consequently  residence  in  New  York 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  court  circle, 
will  doubtless  have  its  influence.  As  the 
new  state  of  affairs  becomes  more  settled, 
some  ceremonial  similar  to  presentation 
at  Court  may  have  to  be  invented  as  a 
mark  of  definitive  acceptance  into  the  in- 
ner circle.  As  it  seems  likely  that  we 
shall  continue  to  keep  up  the  forms  of 
republican  institutions,  and  any  dynasty 
which  may  establish  itself  will  probably 
seek  the  seclusion  which  the  counting- 
house  grants,  it  may  be  wise  to  depute 
this  ceremony  to  the  British  Crown, 
which  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  perform 
it  for  the  usual  fees.  And  here  we  may 
note  that  New  York's  geographical  ad- 
vantages are  not  confined  to  its  water- 
ways, but  as  the  jumping-off  place  for 
the  Court  of  St.  James  it  can  well  treat 
with  contempt  any  hopes  of  future  rival- 
ry which  Chicago  may  entertain.  Our 
own  facsimile  of  Park  Lane  is  all  very 


well  in  its  way,  but  it  is  proximity  to  the 
real  Park  Lane  which  counts  for  most  in 
the  end. 

Is  there  any  danger    to    the    national 
character  in  the  establishment  of  such  a 
social  hierarchy  as  we  have  outlined  ?  To 
answer  this   question   we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  true  social  ideal,  and  determine 
whether  we  are  advancing  toward  it  or 
receding  from  it,  for  morality  is  rather 
a  question  of  direction  than  of  absolute 
standards,  and  we  can  cheerfully  accept 
a  comparatively  low  state  of  society  if  it 
is  headed    in    the    right    way.     Society 
means  the  grouping  of  men  and  women, 
and  clearly  this  grouping  should  be  ac- 
cording to  their    wants    and    characters 
and  not  according  to  such  extrinsic  mat- 
ters as  wealth  or  family.     The  ideal  so- 
ciety would  be  one  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual was  free  to  develop  his  own  charac- 
ter and  to  seek  out  those  who  are  con- 
genial to  him.     Equality  of  opportunity 
would  be  the  motto  of  such  a  world  and 
anything  which  tended  to  divide  people 
into  castes  or  to  make  their  classification 
depend  on  extraneous  things,  or  which 
interfered  in  any  way  with  perfect  social 
freedom,     would    be     injurious.     Some 
critics    argue   that   such    social   equality 
would  produce  a  dead  level  of  monotony, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  pro- 
duce just  the  opposite  effect,  giving  each 
individual  an  opportunity  to  be  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  the  rest.     In  such 
a  free  field    the    only    true    aristocracy 
would  develop  itself,    that    of    pre-emi- 
nence in  ability  of  any  and  all  kinds.    In 
such  a  society  there  would  be  no  "  village 
Hampdens  "  or  "  mute,  inglorious  Mil- 
tons  "  for  each  member  of  the  commu- 
nity would  have  access  to  the  environ- 
ment which  his  talents  and  character  de- 
served.    And   he   would   not  only  have 
this  advantage,  but  he  would  have  a  vast- 
ly wider  field  in  which  to  search  for  con- 
genial friends,  and  the  fruitage  of  ge- 
nius, which  is  a  benefit  to  all  mankind, 
would  be  enormously  increased.  No  such 
society  has  ever  existed,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  never  will  exist,  but  we 
must  measure  our  position  by  our  dis- 
tance from  it. 

And  now  it  is  evident  that  a  society 
based  on  the  concentration  of  wealth 
marks  a  departure  from  this  standard. 
Our  American  society  hitherto  has  been 
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more  or  less  fluid,  and  we  have  partially 
realized  Napoleon's  ideal  of  the  "  career 
open  to  all  the  talents."  The  stratifica- 
tion of  society  on  a  scale  of  wealth  with 
fixed  and  rigid  classes,  separated  from 
each  other  by  almost  impassable  barriers, 
is  a  menace  to  the  free  development  of 
the  individual  and  to  a  natural  and  spon- 
taneous society.  Of  all  grounds  of  dis- 
tinction wealth  is  the  most  material  and 
sordid,  and  by  applying  the  single  gold 
standard  to  men  and  women,  we  attract 
into  the  field  of  money-making  the  most 
ambitious  and  virile  of  our  young  men. 
Literature,  science,  art  will  of  necessity 
be  left  to  the  weaklings  and  failures,  and 
their  professors  will  be  chained  to  the  car 
of  Mammon.  Imitation  will  take  the 
place  of  originality  and  vulgarity  sup- 
plant self-respect.  Supercilious  conceit 
will  reign  on  one  hand  and  servility  on 
the  other,  and  the  worst  of  it  all  will  be 
that  society  will  be  founded  upon  a  lie. 
Beneath  all  the  superficial  smoothness 
and  elegance  of  such  a  society  will 
smoulder  the  envies,  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings which  a  system  of  caste  always 
engenders — ready,  too,  to  burst  forth  in 
the  shape  of  red-handed  anarchy,  for  it 
is  easier  to  bear  political  oppression  and 
economic  injustice  than  the  assumption 
of  social  superiority. 

Will  the  American  people  submit  to 
this  state  of  afifairs?  So  far  they  have 
shown  no  decided  objection  to  it,  and  the 
full  dinner-pail  has  sufficed  to  satisfy 
their     appetites.     An      occasional      war 


against  some  feeble  foreign  power  may 
serve  as  a  red-herring  to  draw  across 
their  path  and  distract  them  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  interests  and  their  honor. 
The  proud  British  boast  that  they  have 
better  servants  than  any  other  nation 
(which,  being  translated,  means  that 
Englishmen  make  the  best  servants) — 
this  unique  title  to  fame  may  become  the 
mark  of  America  too.  And  it  will,  unless 
we  rouse  ourselves  and  face  the  facts  be- 
fore our  faces.  What  do  we  want  of  a 
formal  aristocracy?  Are  we  afraid  to 
turn  our  backs  upon  the  old  aristocratic 
pride?  Do  we  yearn  for  Prince  Henries 
and  coronations  and  fuss  and  feathers? 
Are  we  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  pride  of  democracy  far  superior  to  the 
old,  false,  pinchbeck  pride  of  rank?  The 
old  pride  measured  the  superiority  of  the 
individual  by  the  inferiority  of  his  fel- 
lows. It  lifted  one  man  to  debase  count- 
less others.  What  gain  had  mankind 
from  such  a  process?  But  there  is  an- 
other pride — the  pride  of  being  a  repre- 
sentative bit  of  humanity,  of  knowing 
that  you  have  a  chord  within  you  which 
responds  to  every  human  sentiment,  of 
being  brother  not  only  to  queens  and 
presidents  and  conquerors,  but  to  the 
prostitute  and  beggar  and  tramp — a 
pride  which  takes  from  no  one  but  gives 
to  all,  which  lowers  no  one  but  raises  all, 
the  real,  genuine  pride — the  new,  almost 
untasted  pride  of  democracy !  The  na- 
tion that  first  realizes  that  pride  will  lead 
the  world. 

New  York  City, 


Wealth    and    Culture 

By  Paul  Elmer  More 


IF  the  influence  of  wealth  on  national 
culture  is  to  be  treated  in  a  manner 
that  will  give  it  any  distinct  mean- 
ing, the  word  culture  must  be  taken  in  its 
narrower  sense  as  something  included 
within  the  general  social  life,  but  not  co- 
extensive with  it.  Culture  is  a  definite 
problem  of  the  imagination  and  touches 
on  the  other  faculties  of  a  man  only  as 
the  imagination  reacts  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  Yet  culture  is  not  the 
mere  cultivation  of  beauty,  for  many  of 


the  great  products  of  culture  are  not 
beautiful.  It  is  more  than  this.  It  is  the 
power  of  creating  a  realm  in  which  we 
live  apart  from  and  alongside  of  our  ac- 
tual life.  It  is  thus  an  enlargement,  a 
doubling  so  to  speak,  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  beautiful. 
A  man  who  reads  Zola  doubles  his  ex- 
istence by  adding  his  experiences  in  the 
imaginative  world  created  by  the  novelist 
to  his  actual  experiences,  but  he  scarcely 
renders  his  life  more  beautiful. 
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Now  this  superadded  world  of  the 
imagination,  the  ability  to  dwell  in  which 
we  call  culture,  must  possess  the  power 
of  illusion ;  it  must  for  the  time  while  we 
are  under  its  spell  impose  itself  upon  us 
as  a  transcript  of  reality,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  spell  must  even  abide  with  us 
as  an  actual  experience ;  otherwise  it  can 
have  no  serious  interest  in  our  life.  But 
it  must  also,  by  some  magical  faculty  of 
persuasion,  lift  us  into  a  realm  that  is 
larger  and  freer  than  the  reality  in  which 
we  live,  must  seemingly  unshackle  us 
from  the  ever-tightening  bounds  and  lim- 
itations that  more  and  more  as  the  years 
pass  teach  us  how  little  our  life  may  ex- 
pand as  we  wished  it  to  expand.  With- 
out this  faculty  of  expansion  the  imagi- 
nation is  merely  an  instrument  of  sen- 
suous indulgence  that  becomes  an  utter 
weariness  in  the  end.  The  power  of  illu- 
sion and  the  faculty  of  expansion  must 
thus  exist  side  by  side ;  but  unfortunately 
they  tend  to  counteract  each  other.  The 
illusion  of  reality  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost  as  the  imagination  transcends  more 
daringly  the  limits  of  actual  experience, 
and  the  converse  holds  equally  true. 

The  question  of  first  importance  is  then 
to  determine  what  field  of  the  imagina- 
tion will  enable  this  power  of  illusion  and 
this  faculty  of  expansion  to  exist  together 
and  mutually  reinforce  each  other.  And 
the  answer  is  near  at  hand.  The  artist 
in  his  work  must  carry  out  the  ideal  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  lives  and  for 
whom  he  works.  In  this  way  the  pic- 
tures he  creates  in  the  realm  of  the  imag- 
ination will  possess  the  easy  power  of  il- 
lusion in  as  much  as  they  present  what 
we  are  already  disposed  to  accept  as 
flowing  directly  from  real  life ;  and  his 
labor  in  creating  an  ideal  is  lessened  in 
as  much  as  it  is  already  in  large  part 
formed  for  him. 

This  is  perhaps  a  truism,  and  yet  a  few 
illustrations  may  not  fall  amiss.  To  go 
back  to  the  ancient  literature  of  India,  if 
I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience, 
the  work  which  lingers  in  memory  as  the 
truest  and  most  effective  creation  of  the 
Hindu  imagination,  is  the  episode  of  Sa- 
vitri  (it  has  been  translated,  but  spoiled 
in  the  translation,  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold) 
in  the  epic  Mahabharata.  And  the  rea- 
son of  this  is  plain.  The  story  portrays 
with  all  the  beauty  of  imaginative  vision 


that  wonderful  forest-life,  with  its  aus- 
terities of  renunciation  sweetened  by  hu- 
man pathos  and  by  sympathy  with  na- 
ture, which  was  the  fairest  ideal  of  the 
Hindu  people — portrays  it  not  as  it  ac- 
tually existed,  but  as  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple would  have  wished  it  to  exist.  And 
it  need  not  be  said  that  such  an  ideal  pic- 
ture reacted  on  reality,  and  did  much  to 
purify  and  render  more  beautiful  the  ac- 
tual forest-life.  So  in  Greece  Pindar  in 
his  Hymns  of  Victory  heightened  and 
carried  out  the  national  ideal  of  perfect 
self-dependence  and  complete  self-de- 
velopment, with  its  half  concealed  exul- 
tation of  Vae  victis!  and  its  ever-haunt- 
ing dread  of  a  retributive  Nemesis  wait- 
ing to  cast  down  those  whose  pride 
soared  too  high.  And  we  may  see  the 
young  men  of  Pindar  standing  before  us 
carved  in  the  marbles  of  Pheidias.  The 
Middle  Ages,  in  conformity  with  their 
inherent  dualism,  possessed  a  double 
ideal ;  their  imagination  did,  in  fact, 
dwell  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  oxymoron. 
Dante  has  fixed  forever  the  religious  ideal 
of  the  soul  that  counts  the  world  well 
lost  for  her  own  salvation ;  Cervantes  has 
caught  the  ideal  of  the  soldier  knight  just 
as  it  was  passing  away  in  the  new  life  of 
the  renaissance.  And  the  renaissance  it- 
self had  its  portrayal  of  the  ideal  man,  its 
humanism,  described  in  the  Courtier  of 
Castiglione.  Coming  nearer  to  our  own 
day,  the  ideals  of  the  opening  nineteenth 
century,  the  dreams  of  a  pantheistic  re- 
turn to  nature,  the  hopes  of  individual 
liberty  passing  so  lightly  into  license — 
do  we  not  read  them  in  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley  and  Byron? 

These  are  but  a  few  familiar  illustra- 
tions chosen  from  many.  They  are  suf- 
ficient to  show — if  exposition  be  neces- 
sary— how  the  imaginative  life  of  a  na- 
tion, its  culture  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
the  word,  is  only  a  carrying  out,  a  reali- 
zation in  terms  of  art,  of  the  national 
ideal  lying  half  revealed  in  the  actual 
life  of  the  people. 

And,  if  this  be  so,  what  national  ideal 
has  America  to-day  on  which  its  culture 
may  be  built  up?  Renunciation,  self-de- 
velopment, religion,  chivalry,  humanism, 
pantheistic  return  to  nature,  liberty — all 
these  have  existed  and  have  born  their 
fair  fruits  ;  what  have  we  to  oflFer  in  their 
place?     The  subject  of  this  symposium 
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may  stand  as  a  sufficient  answer,  Wealth 
— wealth  and  its  complement  which  we 
call  humanitarianism  or  socialism,  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the 
extension  and  dilution  of  this  same  ideal ; 
wealth  aiming  at  the  control  of  vast  ma- 
terial forces,  humanitarianism  seeking, 
first  of  all  and  above  all,  material  com- 
fort for  the  multitude  while  masquerad- 
ing in  the  guise  of  religion,  and  covering 
itself  with  the  cloak  of  brotherly  love. 

Now  no  one  would  be  so  blind  as  to  as- 
sert that  the  love  of  money  and  of  material 
things  is  a  new  influence  in  the  world; 
the  love  of  money  has,  of  course,  always 
existed,  and  has  always  been  a  great 
force  in  human  affairs.  But  its  power 
to-day  is  different  in  two  important  par- 
ticulars. In  the  first  place,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  fortunes  possessed  by  a  few 
men  is  vastly  greater  than  the  world  has 
seen  in  any  previous  age,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  a  short  period  in  the 
history  of  Rome.  The  wealth  of  our 
richest  men  to-day  is  so  enormous  as  to 
affect  the  imagination  with  a  sort  of  hyp- 
notic obsession ;  it  dazzles  and  subdues  our 
intelligence.  And,  secondly,  this  incal- 
culable wealth  is  in  the  control  of  a  new 
group  of  men,  whether  they  be  better  or 
worse  morally  than  the  rich  men  of  old. 
Formerly  great  wealth  fell  to  successful 
soldiers  and  court  favorites,  or  was  in- 
herited in  noble  families ;  it  came  indi- 
rectly so  to  speak.  The  possessors  of 
wealth  may  have  been  wicked  and  base, 
but  this  wealth  in  the  public  eye  was 
merely  an  adjunct  of  their  position.  To- 
day the  development  of  mechanical  forces 
is  bringing  wealth  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  a  different  class  of  men. 
They  owe  their  possessions  to  the  direct 
control  of  the  material  sources  of  wealth, 
or  to  the  manipulation  of  money  itself. 
They  stand  for  wealth  and  the  production 
of  wealth  and  for  nothing  else.  And 
they  are  the  men  who  affect  the  imagina- 
tion by  their  unknown  powers.  Whose 
are  the  names  continually  bruited  now  in 
the  public  ear?  Not  the  sailor's  who 
wins  a  great  victory,  is  flattered  with  in- 
discriminate ovations  to-day  and  forgot- 
ten to-morrow ;  not  the  statesman's  who 
lives  in  retreat  after  a  few  years  of  serv- 
ice as  President  of  the  nation.  No,  the 
great  men  are  those  that  manage  the  oil 
wells  of  the  country,  or  the  railroads,  or 


the  steel  mills,  and  you  may  see  their 
stronghold  in  the  narrow  lanes  that  wind 
about  Wall  Street. 

I  have  traveled  a  good  deal  here  and 
there,  from  city  to  city,  but  I  always  come 
back  to  this  point  of  land  which  we  call 
Wall  Street  as  the  most  genuine  expres- 
sion of  our  national  life.  Walk  through 
these  sunless  cafions  and  look  up  at  the 
towering,  threatening  buildings.  The 
architecture  of  these  streets  is  impressive 
for  its  originality  and  its  significance.  It 
symbolizes  perfectly  the  power  that 
dwells  and  labors  in  this  fastness  and  it 
is  utterly  distinct  from  anything  the 
world  has  ever  seen  before.  In  compari- 
son with  these  mountains  of  iron  and 
stone  the  churches  of  the  land  (mere 
cockle  shells  for  the  most  part),  and  the 
libraries,  the  colleges  and  the  museums, 
dwindle  in  impressiveness  to  mere  toys. 
Here  is  the  palace  and  the  fottress  and 
the  temple  of  wealth,  and  it  signifies  to 
America  to-day  what  the  Parthenon  sig- 
nified to  Athens,  or  Notre  Dame  and  the 
Louvre  to  Paris,  or  St.  Peter's  to  Rome. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
tallest  edifice  of  the  city  was  erecting,  the 
impression  made  by  its  skeleton  rising 
high  up  into  the  air.  The  vast  network 
of  steel  girders  and  columns  seemed  to 
my  fancy  to  stand  like  the  bars  of  a  huge 
prison  in  which  the  human  spirit  was  to 
be  caged ;  and  over  this  structure  of  steel 
was  laid  a  thin  veneering  of  ornamental 
stone  not  unlike  the  wanton  and  mean- 
ingless luxury  of  those  who  pass  from 
accumulating  wealth  to  spending  it.  The 
building  stands  now  enormously  high 
and  oppressive  by  reason  of  its  isolation ; 
you  cannot  gaze  up  its  endless  rows  of 
windows  without  a  sinister  sensation  that 
the  whole  monstrous  thing  will  topple 
over  one  day  and  crush  you  in  its  ruins. 
And  beneath  it,  far  beneath  its  upper 
stories,  crouches  a  little  homely  church, 
old  St.  Paul's,  with  its  tombstones  crum- 
bling in  the  shade! 

The  architecture  of  Wall  Street,  I 
think,  presents  the  true  culture,  the  true 
imaginative  creation  of  the  day,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  the  most  genuine 
and  adequate  expression  of  the  national 
ideal.  But  the  influence  of  this  material 
ideal  does  not  not  stop  here.  Come  with 
me  to  Harvard,  our  most  cultured  uni- 
versity, and  see  its  effects.  The  academic 
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department  of  that  institution  is  yearly 
losing  ground  before  new  departments 
that  teach  the  manipulation  of  those  me- 
chanical forces  by  which  the  fortunes  of 
Wall  Street  are  nourished.  The  very 
building  in  which  the  earlier  ideals  of 
culture  are  taught  looks  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  new  engineering  hall 
where  the  engines  of  commerce  rumble 
and  grind  all  day.  And  in  the  academic 
department  itself  the  old  humanistic 
studies  dwindle  and  are  hardly  consid- 
ered seriously,  while  the  economic 
courses,  which  scarcely  existed  a  score  of 
years  ago,  attract  more  and  more  the  real 
strength  of  the  college.  Even  those 
studies  of  abstract  science  which  flourish 
so  nobly  and  of  which  we  boast  so  com- 
placently are  but  a  higher  development  of 
the  same  all-absorbing  desire,  at  any  cost, 
to  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  earth. 

The  influence  of  the  new  ideal  on  art 
is  to  convert  art  into  the  mere  veneering 
and  amusement  of  life,  into  a  tasteless 
covering  of  luxury  that  hides  the  sordid 
rapacities  of  a  Wall-Street  life  as  those 
ornate  and  meaningless  shells  of  stone 
conceal  the  true  structure  of  a  Wall- 
Street  building.  In  place  of  an  Ital- 
ian palace,  simple  in  its  furniture  and 
moderate  in  its  adornment,  you  may  find 
a  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue  into  which 
the  spoils  of  the  ages  are  thrown  together 
with  a  wanton  and  vulgar  profusion  such 
as  the  world  has  not  dreamed  of  since 
the  days  of  Imperial  Rome.  And  in  lit- 
erature— the  commonest  aim  is  to  sell  a 
half  million  copies  of  a  novel  and  grow 
rich.  The  novels  speak  for  them- 
selves; they  are  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  moment  and  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  the  significant  things  of  life. 
What  is  on  the  whole  the  most  philo- 
sophic history  of  the  United  States,  the 
incompleted  work  of  John  Fiske,  makes 
the  realization  of  this  commercial  ideal 
the  end  toward  which  the  evolution  of 
humanity  has  gravitated  unerringly  from 
the  beginning,  and  magnifies  this  ideal 
as  the  highest  conceivable.  America 
leads  the  world  in  civilization  because 
she  has  most  frankly  recognized  this 
ideal. 

Rut  there  is  another  side  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  I  have  intimated.  Some  one  will 
say  that  not  wealth  is  the  true  ideal  of  the 


day,  but  humanitarianism,  socialism, 
brotherly  love,  equal  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  retort  is  in  one  sense  right, 
but  in  another  and  profounder  sense 
changes  nothing  that  has  been  said. 
Humanitarianism  is  in  the  end  nothing 
else  but  the  extension  of  the  same  ideal 
from  the  few  to  the  many ;  a  substitution 
at  best  of  the  ideal  of  comfort  for  the 
ideal  of  material  power.  I  know  that  the 
socialist  reformers  look  to  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  as  merely  the  first 
step  which  is  to  be  followed  by  some 
greater  spiritual  reform.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  spiritual  ideal  is  at  present 
a  nebulous  hypothesis ;  the  creating  of 
universal  comfort  is  the  actual  aim  and 
ideal  held  before  the  eyes.  It  is  well  in 
itself,  but  the  present  day  exaggerated  in- 
sistance  on  it  arises  from  the  absence  of 
other  ideals.  It  grows  and  absorbs  our 
energies  because  it  is  without  a  serious 
rival.  It  is  the  flower  of  materialism,  if 
you  will ;  but  it  is  still  materialism,  a  mere 
dilution  of  the  more  concentrated  ideal  of 
wealth.  The  upholders  of  it  look  upon 
it  as  a  propaganda  against  the  ideal  of 
wealth  ;  they  are  in  reality  fostering  what 
they  seek  ^o  overthrow. 

The  effect  of  this  sentimental  form  of 
the  ideal  on  the  national  culture  is  great 
and  will  become  greater;  already  the 
most  serious  work  in  American  fiction  to- 
day tends  to  deal  with  this  humanitarian 
propaganda  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
only  American  novels  I  have  read  for 
some  time  which  seemed  to  me  to  possess, 
along  with  artistic  cunning,  that  vitality 
of  art  which  comes  from  the  inspiration 
of  a  popular  ideal  are  Miss  Wilkins's 
"  Jerome  "  and  "  The  Portion  of  Labor." 
The  Poems  of  Mr.  Markham,  altho  them- 
selves intrinsically  vulgar,  show,  I  think, 
the  only  region  in  which  really  significant 
poetry  may  yet  be  written  under  the  pres- 
ent empire  of  wealth. 

Significant  poetry,  I  say,  but  can  hardly 
believe  that  any  work  of  permanent  great- 
ness or  loveliness  can  spring  from  such  a 
source.  On  one  side  is  the  art  of  lux- 
ury— the  vapid  novels  and  meaningless 
pictures  and  houses  that  are  made  for 
money  and  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
are  absorbed  in  money ;  these  show  the 
cynical  acceptance  of  the  ideal  of  wealth 
and  may  not  detain  us  further.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  art  of  humanitarianism, 
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filled  with  the  pathos  of  despair  or  the 
bitterness  of  revolt ;  it  is  at  least  a  serious 
appeal  to  the  heart,  but  it  has  no  share  in 
the  joyous  outcome  of  an  art  that  grows 
out  of  a  spiritual  or  broadly  human  ideal, 
and  that  will  be  held  as  a  precious  inherit- 
ance hereafter.  The  very  bitterness  and 
pathos  of  it  all  show  that  it  speaks  the 
revolt  of  a  mind  imprisoned  within  the 
same  material  ideal — of  a  mind  that  tor- 
tures itself  to  escape,  but  sees  nothing  and 
knows  nothing  beyond  its  prison  walls. 
Both  the  cynical  smile  of  prosperity  and 
the  bitter  cry  of  humanitarianism  in  art 
are  the  natural  projection  of  the  popular 
ideal  of  life  into  the  realm  of  the  imagi- 


nation. They  represent  respectively  the 
feeling  of  those  who  have  succeeded  un- 
der the  ideal  of  wealth  and  of  those  who 
have  been  crushed  beneath  it.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  lovely,  but  they 
both  unite  to  form  our  national  culture. 
The  change,  when  it  comes,  will  not  come 
from  a  victory  of  the  pathetic  fallacy  of 
socialism,  as  some  fondly  suppose,  but 
from  the  rise  of  some  new  and  fairer 
vision  of  life  to  supplant  this  present 
ideal  of  wealth  which  has  been  fostered 
into  such  predominance  by  the  sudden 
and  enormous  increase  in  the  mechanical 
facilities  for  producing  wealth. 

New  York  City. 


The  Influence  of  Great  Riches   Upon   the    Rich 

Themselves 

By  Mrs.   Reginald  de  Koven 

[Mrs.  de  Koven  is  the  wife  of  the  famous  ope,retta  composer  and  is  herself  well-known  as  an  author  and  as  a 
leader  in  the  most  exclusive  circles  of  society. — Editor.] 


IN  the  consideration  of  as  large  a  sub- 
ject as  the  influence  of  great  wealth 
upon  the  rich  of  America,  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  our  country  demand  a 
special  and  differentiated  attention. 

These  conditions,  varying  with  the  lati- 
tudes included  in  our  vast  territory,  dif- 
fer in  history,  causation  and  results,  and 
present  a  problem  as  vast  as  it  is  intri- 
cate. So  vast  and  complicated,  indeed, 
that  generalizations  become  hazardous 
and  a  preliminary  accumulation  of  facts 
imperative. 

Wealth  amassed  in  California  under 
the  vivid  and  fortuitous  conditions  so 
well  known  to  us ;  wealth  accumulated  by 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the 
Middle  States ;  wealth  easily  gained,  lux- 
uriously administered  and  tragically  lost 
by  the  cavalier  aristocrats  of  the  South ; 
wealth  accumulated  by  the  genius  of  the 
Eastern  potentates  of  finance ;  all  these 
varieties  of  the  problem  must  be  separate- 
ly considered  before  any  general  conclu- 
sion can  be  reached  about  the  influence  of 
wealth  upon  the  wealthy  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Out  of  the  mad  and  desperate  struggle 
in  which  an  army  of  gold  seekers  lost  life 
and  hope,  upon  the  honeycombed  hillside 


of  our  Western  slopes,  a  few  whom  for- 
tune favored  emerged  into  the  light  to 
contribute  examples  of  remarkable  char- 
acter and  of  administrative  ability. 

One  Irishman  finds  fortune  at  the  end 
of  his  shovel  like  the  gold  which  swung 
from  the  sun  bow  of  mythology,  and,  in- 
efficient in  himself,  leaves  to  his  children 
the  taste  and  means  which  erect  a  new 
Trianon  in  a  modern  Baije  'twixt  flowers 
and  a  summer  sea ;  another,  like  the  first 
— an  inefifectual  member  of  our  congres- 
sional councils — fills  a  palace,  perfect  in 
architectural  construction,  with  the  tapes- 
tries of  Marie  Antoinette ;  still  another 
fortune  dug  from  California,  builds  a 
noble  country  place  after  the  soberer  ele- 
gance of  an  English  model ;  and  still  an- 
other informed  of  ambitions  more  ethical 
in  intention,  founds  institutions  of  wise 
philanthropy  and  floats  ambassadors 
across  the  sea. 

On  the  whole,  then,  California  gold,  in 
the  hands  of  the  plastic  and  dramatic 
Irish  race,  has  been  transmuted  into  lux- 
ury and  beauty,  and  has  contributed  to 
the  riches  of  our  country  triumphs  of  art 
and  architecture  notably  in  accordance 
with  the  best  standards  known  to  history. 
The   effect   upon   the   administrators   of 
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these  fortunes,  personally  considered,  in 
the  first  and  second  generations,  gives  as 
yet  no  single  example  of  degeneracy,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  distinct  evolution 
of  taste  if  not  in  character. 

The  fortunes  gained  through  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  Middle  West  present  con- 
ditions of  much  slower  evolution.  From 
farm    to     shop    and     thence     to    large 
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financial  operations  we  must  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  a  purer  American  stock. 
Following  this  course  of  evolution,  the 
typical  business  man  of  America 
emerges,  earnest,  practical,  hard  work- 
ing, and  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
business. 

This  is  the  atom  of  character  which  in 
the  aggregate  collects  in  the  busy  West- 


ern towns,  where  the  smoky  banners  of 
trade  and  manufacture  shut  out  the  sky. 

The  life  in  these  great  centers  of  our 
commerce  is  one  of  almost  killing  stress 
and  strain.  Wealth  gained  by  the 
wealthy  of  the  Middle  West  gives  its 
possessors  little  of  the  joy  of  life  and  all 
of  its  responsibilities,  its  efforts  and  its 
cares. 

Along  the  lengthening  avenues  of  rich 
and  pretentious  houses,  which  stretch 
from  the  heart  of  our  great  Western 
towns  into  the  flat  prairie  lands,  there  is 
small  evidence  of  the  gayety  of  life. 
More  frequent  the  sight  of  a  tired  man 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  resting  on  the  porch 
of  the  house  his  toil  has  built,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  weary  collapse  and  dubious  en- 
joyment of  results. 

In  the  -sections  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  for  instance,  where  the  German 
population  congregate,  the  example  of  a 
peasant  couple  living  by  preference  in  a 
small  room  off  the  kitchen,  leaving  un- 
occupied the  formal  apartments  of  their 
house,  is  not  infrequent. 

The  influence  of  wealth  acquired  by 
the  toiling  habits  of  the  humble  class 
which  Europe  contributes  so  largely  to 
our  borders  resolves  itself  into  the  ease 
and  opportunity  afforded  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

These  opportunities  are  used  for  the 
most  part  soberly  enough,  under  the 
overwhelming  material  demands  and 
standards  of  the  mercantile  centers  in 
which  they  live.  With  the  German  race 
it  is  trade  and  more  trade,  with  perhaps 
some  innocent  distraction  in  a  family 
beer  garden  or  concert  hall. 

An  Irish  pork  contractor  raises  the 
image  of  his  god  of  fortune  as  a  weather 
vane  upon  his  topmost  tower,  and  pos- 
sibly sends  his  daughter  abroad  to  speak 
French  and  learn  to  play  the  harp  of 
Tara's  halls.  But  he  himself  lives  from 
eight  to  six  in  his  office  and  teaches  his 
son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

A  fortunately  growing  love  of  sport 
and  open  air  bids  fair  to  lengthen  the 
lives  of  these  arduous  if  mistaken  seekers 
after  happiness  and  incidentally  to  redis- 
tribute and  enlarge  their  social  values 
and  opportunities. 

The  influence  of  wealth  remains  in  the 
main  the  same  throughout  all  the  Middle 
West,    sobering,    destroying    too    often 
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the  best  ideals  of  true  happiness  or  leis- 
ure. This  rule  varies  somewhat  in  the 
case  of  those  Eastern  colonists  of  pure 
American  stock,  whose  original  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  superior  endowment 
of  character  have  permitted  a  larger  and 
freer  use  of  the  money-making  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Western  cities. 

Luxury  used  thus  wisely  by  people  of 
original  excellence  of  birth  has  devel- 
oped types  of  women  very  remarkable 
for  individuality  and  charm.  It  has 
given  feminine  emissaries  to  foreign 
courts  fully  informed  in  matters  of  inter- 
national importance,  sent  a  "  Vice- 
Reine  "  to  India,  and  leaders  of  society 
to  our  foreign  capitals.  But  this  brilliant 
llowering  of  wealth  in  families  of  East- 
ern extraction  shows  only  on  the  distaff 
side ;  the  sons  of  Western  millionaires  re- 
turn from  college  and  lose  a  too  brief  joy 
of  life  in  the  close  air  of  their  fathers' 
counting  houses. 

The  conditions  of  wealth  and  of  those 
who  own  it  have  been  so  totally  revolu- 
tionized in  the  South  that  one  may  speak 
only  in  retrospect  of  their  past  fortunes 
and  with  a  dimly  descried  hope  of  an  en- 
tirely altered  and  slowly  reviving  pros- 
perity. 

The  evolution  of  the  only  aristocrat  by 
actual  blood  and  race  our  country  has  ever 
known,  through  a  tragical  cutting  to  the 
roots  of  the  growth  of  Southern  chivalry, 
to  the  practical  hoimne  d'affaires  who 
alone  has  his  place  in  our  democracy,  ar- 
rives by  slow  and  pitiful  stages  through 
crushing  poverty  and  helplessness. 

That  this  evolution  is  proceeding  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  yet  advanced  to 
a  point  where  its  results  may  be  predicted 
except  by  a  regretful  observation  of  the 
destruction  of  old  and  very  lovable  hab- 
its, tastes  and  standards. 

Richmond's  beautiful  colonial  houses 
give  place  to  constructions  of  a  debased 
and  pretentious  architecture.  Jefferson's 
houses  of  the  Southern  Congress  fall  in 
ruins  while  the  slowly  earned  dollars  of 
the  impoverished  Virginians  go  to  raise 
a  rival  State  House  of  ignoble  taste,  and 
the  gay  huntsmen  of  the  ruined  James 
River  manor  houses  go  to  and  fro  on  bi- 
cycles to  their  clerkly  desks  and  stools. 

When  one  approaches  the  Atlantic 
Coast  it  is  to  enter  the  very  court  of  the 
God  of  Wealth. 


Here,  indeed,  the  smoke  of  his  sacri- 
fices rises  in  blinding  volumes,  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals  falls  upon  deafened 
and  bewildered  ears. 

Din  and  tumult  and  the  waving  pomp 
of  banners  confuse  for  a  time  the  sight 
and  sense,  and  yet  when  the  accustomed 
eyes  and  ears  revert  to  calm,  it  is  seen 
that  even  here  those  whom  the  god  fa- 
vors are  possessed  of  a  strange  repose. 

It  is  only  those  who  behold  their  tri- 
umph who  run  mad. 

The  luxury  of  others  drives  men  out  of 
their  senses.  This  is  the  fact  which  is 
more  and  more  borne  in  upon  those  who 
would  study  the  effect  of  the  miraculous 
prosperity  which  culminates  in  our  larg- 
est city. 

It  is  so  well-known  a  fact  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  great  wealth  is  sobering, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  what  has  become  a  simple  axiom. 

The  envied  millionaire  is  too  often  the 
most  unenviable  of  toilworn  slaves. 

With  the  rarest  exceptions,  the  great 
fortunes  of  our  country  are  the  reward 
of  a  strenuous  early  life  of  economy  and 
of  strong  and  balanced  character. 

The  habits  of  shrewd  and  untiring  at- 
tention to  the  economic  and  mercantile 
conditions  of  our  country  persist  almost 
invariably  when  the  reward  of  fortune 
follows  as  a  legitimate  result  of  these 
habits  and  traits  of  character. 

With  an  admirable  frequency  the  mil- 
lionaires of  our  country  become  its  chief 
benefactors.  Their  list  of  charities  is  al- 
most parallel  with  their  enlisted  stocks 
and  bonds.  Libraries,  museums  and  en- 
dowments for  the  development  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  the  transmuted 
products  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  pat- 
rons of  art  are  as  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  distribution  of  their  wealth 
as  they  were  in  its  early  accumulation. 

Race  courses  are  far  less  frequent  than 
hospitals,  and  fewer  far  than  the  en- 
dowed institutions  of  learning  which 
spring  up  in  the  large  cities  and  even  in 
the  smaller  towns  of  East  and  West. 

All  these  indications  reveal  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  rich  men  of  our  country 
and  define  the  primary  results  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  upon  the  original 
accumulators. 

The  indirect  results  are  far  more  dubi- 
ous in  their  influences  and  effect. 
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The  sight  of  so  much  power  contrib- 
utes largely  to  the  already  unstable  con- 
ditions of  our  inchoate  democracy. 

From  the  lower  degrees  of  society  up 
to  the  highest  there  is  a  dangerous  flux 
and  perilous  discontent  of  original  con- 
ditions. In  a  country  of  no  caste  distinc- 
tion, where  there  are  no  river  banks, 
deepened  by  time  and  rule,  the  river  may 
overflow  at  any  time.  This  danger,  con- 
strained for  a  long  period  by  the  original 
conservatism  of  the  American  stock,  and 
restricted  to  an  unhappy  striving  for  an 
advancement  into  supposedly  ameliorat- 
ed conditions,  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased by  the  perpetual  influx  of  unde- 
sirable foreigners  ignorant  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  alien  to  our  national  ideas 
and  character.  Upon  this  unassimilated 
mass  of  revoltes  from  the  monarchies 
over  sea  American  wealth  exerts  its  most 
dangerous  influence.  The  problem  of 
assimilation  of  these  elements  can  only  be 
solved  in  the  schools. 

The  best  brains  and  efforts  of  our  edu- 
cators are  now  engaged  upon  this  prob- 
lem, employing  the  philosophy  of  Ger- 
man pedagogics  upon  a  broad  field  of 
free  experiment  with  encouraging  re- 
sults. 

The  indirect  result  of  wealth  upon  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  presents  many 
unfortunate  examples.  Many  a  spend- 
thrift son  dissipates  his  father's  fortune, 
with  the  result  that. a  third  generation 
rarely  survives  to  show  the  advantages 
of  money  turned  to  the  gracious  enjoy- 
ment of  stable  fortune  with  all  its  evolu- 
tion of  refinement  and  gentle  breeding. 
Worse  than  this,  the  consolidation  of  the 
great  fortunes  in  our  largest  city  devel- 
ops an  idolatry  of  money  in  the  society  of 
that  city  which  is  sometimes  shocking  in 
its  frankness  and  in  the  ignoring  of  the 
higher  ideals  of  refinement  and  character 
to  the  furthering  of  which  money  alone 
should  be  utilized. 

One  of  the  most  serious  misfortunes 
of  our  American  society  is  contained  in 
the  fact  that  our  largest  city  is  not  the 
seat  of  our  Government.  Hence  a  re- 
grettable divorce  of  wealth  from  the 
chosen  brains  which  rule  in  the  councils 
of  our  nation. 

Society,  at  its  smartest  and  its  best,  in 
England  is  the  association  of  the  leaders 


of  its  Government,  the  result  being  that 
not  only  is  superior  intellect  admired  and 
envied,  but  those  who  contribute  to  art 
and  science,  gladly  admitted  by  the  few 
who  govern  by  right  of  position  and  of 
brains,  have  their  recognition  also  in  so- 
ciety. 

Society  in  our  country's  capital  has  no 
regard  for  distinction  of  accomplishment. 
It  is  a  glaring,  flaring  plutocracy,  made 
up  of  those  who  not  only  possess  wealth, 
but  more  truly  of  those  who  would  pos- 
sess it. 

This  is  a  sad  and  regrettable  fact  and 
one  which  must  be  frankly  admitted  in 
the  face  and  presence  of  the  powerful 
and  often  admirable  men  who  are  the  ac- 
cumulators of  wealth. 

Where  there  is  simplicity  and  the  calm 
of  good  breeding  it  exists  in  the  very 
homes  of  the  rich  themselves.  Not 
among  those  who  with  unconcealed  mo- 
tive and  disguised  self-gratulation  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  association  with  the 
rich.  The  standard  of  money  and  money 
alone  becomes  yearly  more  clearly  im- 
perative and  exclusively  adhered  to.  The 
worst  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  character 
of  the  children,  before  whose  truthful 
utterances  angels  might  weep  and  turn 
away.  One  of  the  strangest  results  of 
the  overwhelming  worship  of  the  fatted 
calf  is  the  reverence  of  money  for  money, 
evidenced  more  strictly,  perhaps,  among 
those  who  have  inherited  it  than  with 
those  who  made  it. 

When  luxury  can  give  no  more  it  is 
strange  indeed  that  the  desire  for  what 
is  already  owned  in  almost  fantastic 
abundance  should  still  fill  the  sated  heart. 

The  only  hope  is  in  the  underlying 
laws  of  human  nature  and  the  revolt 
which  will  some  day  come  from  unbear- 
able ennui. 

A  plutocracy  per  sc  presents  the  most 
uninteresting  condition  possible  among 
any  aggregations  of  humanity.  An  Amer- 
ican plutocracy  cannot  become  a  perma- 
nency, for  the  American  race  is  too  quick, 
too  brilliant  and  too  self-conscious.  Signs 
of  insupportable  fatigue  with  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  New  York  society  are 
not  wanting  among  those  who  rule  and 
represent  it.  To  those  who  watch  it  from 
within  as  from  without  these  signs  are 
welcome,  as  harbingers  of  a  better  day. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Outcome 
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A    Modified    Individualism 

By  John  B.  Clark,   LL.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Columbia  University 


TO  call  a  society  individualistic  is  to 
use  contradictory  terms ;  for  how 
can  a  social  state  be  non-social  ? 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  change  which 
many  persons  would  bring  about  if  they 
could,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
make  the  State  "  socialistic?  "     It  would 
seem  to  consist  in  giving  to  the  people,  as 
a  whole,  some  function  which  is  now  per- 
formed by  individuals ;  and  yet  this  new 
function  cannot  consist  in  exercising  an 
effective  control  over  industries.     Such 
control  the  people  exercise  already.  Does 
any  man  plant    corn  or  cotton    or  make 
steel  or  cloth  except  as  society  orders 
him  to  do  it?     Let  any  one  make  goods 
that  society  does  not  want   and  see  what 
will  happen.     The  producer  is  the  slave 
of  the  market,  and  rebellion  ruins  him. 
If  he  consults  his  own  caprices  in  decid- 
ing what  goods  he  will  make,  his  craft 
soon  ceases  to  afford  him  a  living.  High- 
ly socialized  is  the  present  mode  of  con- 
ducting industries,  since  society  governs 
the  actions  of  every  producer  as  really,  as 
minutely  and  far  more  beneficially  than 
it  could  do  it  through  public  officers.  Put 
the    State   under   military   law    and   let 
every   worker   have   a    subaltern   officer 
over  him,  who  shall  himself  take  orders 
from  a  captain.     Let  the  captain  obey  a 
general,  and  this  general  a  commander- 
in-chief  ;  will  the  desires  of  the  society  be 
more  fully  met  than  they  now  are?     If 
industry  were  to  go  on  under  such  clumsy 
direction  the  people  would  be  less  com- 
pletely sovereign  than  they  now  are,  for 
their  will  would  be  less  perfectly  obeyed. 
Leaving  shops,   farms,  railroads,  etc., 
muler  cajjitalist  employers  or  "  captains 
of  industry  "  does  not  take  from  the  so- 
cial organism  its  essential  power  of  con- 
troih'ng  them.     Tho  these  men  promote 
their  own  interests  they  are  able  to  do 
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this  only  as  they  do  the  bidding  of  the 
public.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not 
shall  society  be  supreme  ?  but  How  shall 
it  assert  its  supremacy?  Shall  it  leave 
the  capitalist  employers  free  or  take  away 
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their  power  of  initiative?  The  essence 
of  socialism  consists  in  a  new  mode  of 
making  the  power  of  society  felt ;  and  a 
crude  and  imperfect  way  it  is,  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  last  resort  in  case  the 
present  system  shall  work  hopelessly  ill. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  mankind  will  pre- 
fer to  leave  individual  wills  free  so  long 
as  thereby  the  public  will  is  obeyed. 
Competition  and  captainship  in  industry 
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are  good  if  they  are  the  most  available 
means  of  doing  what  society  needs  to 
have  done. 

Three  things  are  imperatively  needed, 
and  they  are,  first,  improvement  in  the 
processes  of  production ;  secondly,  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  capital ;  and, 
thirdly,  a  guaranty  that  the  growth  of 
population  shall  not  outstrip  that  of  the 
general  productive  fund  and  deprive  la- 
bor of  its  natural  share  of  the  gains  that 
come  from  the  increase  of  wealth.  If 
methods  improve,  and  if  society  becomes 
more  wealthy,  per  capita,  wages  will  rise 
and  workers  will  be  the  chief  gainers 
from  economic  progress.  It  is  because 
most  persons  think  that  socialism  would 
not  insure  such  improvements  and  such 
a  per  capita  increase  of  capital  that  they 
see  in  it  something  that  would  deprive 
the  State  of  the  power  to  pay  high  wages, 
however  good  its  will  to  do  so  might  be. 
The  keen  interest  of  employers  is  now 
enlisted  to  effect  economies  and  make 
profits  by  them,  and  the  profits  turn  them- 
selves into  new  capital.  Where  every 
man  is  personally  responsible  for  the 
rearing  and  educating  of  his  children 
numbers  do  not  multiply  at  a  rate  that 
neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  increase  of 
social  capital.  The  power  to  pay  wages 
grows  because  the  product  of  labor  in- 
creases and  it  does  this  because  of  in- 
fluences that  now  appeal  to  the  individual 
and  make  him  act  in  a  way  that  is  for  the 
good  of  workers  as  a  body.  We  can 
count  on  the  continuation  of  these  influ- 
ences, for  invention  is  not  likely  to  flag, 
nor  is  the  increase  of  capital  likely  to  be 
retarded. 

Are  there  evil  features  that  are  so 
marked  that,  as  arguments,  they  out- 
weigh the  good  ones?  The  indictment 
most  frequently  brought  against  the  sys- 
tem has  reference  not  to  the  production 
of  wealth,  but  to  the  distribution  of  it. 
"  Society  is  prosperous  but  its  gains 
are  divided  iniquitously,"  is  the  asser- 
tion ;  and  there  are  facts  that  give  to  it  a 
color  of  truth.  Generally  true  it  is  not ; 
for  at  bottom  society  is  honest.  The  nat- 
ural tendency  of  a  system  in  which  com- 
petition is  really  free  is  to  give  to  every 
producer  what  he  creates.  There  is  a 
share  that  naturally  falls  to  labor  because 
there  is  a  part  of  the  output  of  industry 
which  labor  itself  brings  into  existence ; 


and  if  competition  worked  freely  and 
without  hindrances  labor  would  get  that 
share.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  sys- 
tem is  a  morally  right  one. 

In  this  single  fact  lies  the  decision  of 
the  question  whether  we  should  improve 
our  present  industrial  system  or  abolish 
it  and  create  a  new  one.  If  it  tends  to 
work  well,  but  is  made  to  work  less  well, 
there  must  be  something  that  prevents  its 
natural  tendencies  from  having  their  way, 
and  it  is  possible  that  we  can  discover 
and  remove  this  disturbing  element. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  present  indi- 
vidualistic system  needs  to  be  modified, 
what  is  thought  of  is  usually  factory 
laws,  workmen's  insurance,  old  age  pen- 
sions, trust  laws,  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads and  a  new  policy  concerning  mu- 
nicipal franchises.  None  of  these  meas- 
ures would  change  the  system  in  a  funda- 
mental way,  but  each  of  them  would  aim 
to  prune  off  some  incidental  evil  of  it.  As 
a  whole,  they  would  guard  the  interests 
of  childhood,  of  age  and  of  weakness 
against  unscrupulous  attacks  and  protect 
the  public  against  particular  kinds  of  ex- 
tortion. Factory  laws  would  keep  chil- 
dren in  schools  and  out  of  mills,  and  pen- 
sion laws  of  the  proper  kind  would  pre- 
vent old  men  from  being  prematurely 
turned  out  of  the  mill  into  the  almshouse. 
A  sound  policy  in  regard  to  street  car 
lines,  lighting  plants  and  the  like  would 
effect  an  important  saving.  Railroad 
laws  and  trust  laws  aim  to  go  very  much 
further,  for  they  deal  with  the  one  in- 
fluence that  is  capable  of  putting  a  blight 
on  the  prospects  of  the  competitive  State, 
the  influence,  namely,  of  monopolies. 

There  may  seem  to  be  not  very  much 
to  choose  between  taking  possession  of  an 
industry  and  running  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  and,  on  the  other  hand,  regu- 
lating it  by  law ;  and  yet  the  two  policies 
are  the  very  antitheses  of  each  other,  for 
the  one  involves  a  surrender  by  the  State 
of  its  position  as  a  sovereign,  and  the 
other  is  a  strong  assertion  of  its  sov- 
ereignty. If  we  shall  ever  seize  the  plant 
of  a  great  trust  and  put  public  officers  in 
charge  of  it,  it  will  be  because  we  have 
tried  to  rule  it  and  failed.  I  have  seen  a 
great  employer  of  labor  who,  in  a  fit  of 
impatience  because  a  gang  of  men  were 
not  digging  a  trench  to  his  satisfaction, 
seized  a  pick,  jumped  into  the  trench,  and 
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began  to  do  the  digging  himself;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  in  thus  abrogating 
his  position  of  authority,  he  was  a  type  of 
any  government  which  should  confess  it- 
self unable  to  rule  the  corporations  that 
are  doing  its  practical  work,  and,  in  its 
weakness,  should  undertake  to  do  the 
work  with  its  own  hands. 

Are  we  able,  however,  to  regulate  mo- 
nopolies? Are  they  not  growing  at  a 
rate  that  may  well  disquiet  us  and  create 
in  us  a  distrust  of  our  power  to  govern 
them  ?  What  if  a  trust  company  controls 
a  bare  majority  of  the  stock  in  two  rail- 
road systems,  and  if  a  syndicate  of  men 
controls  a  bare  majority  of  the  stock  in 
the  trust  company  ?  Is  it  not  easy  to  vest 
in  a  coterie  of  capitalists  so  few  in  num- 
ber that  they  could  ride  in  a  two-horse 
stage  coach  the  complete  control  of  the 
carrying  business  of  the  country?  And 
if  such  monopolies  are  possible  in  connec- 
tion with  carrying  are  they  not  still 
easier  of  creation  in  the  manufacturing 
of  the  goods  that  are  carried?  Can  we 
contend  against  capital  that  possesses 
such  advantages,  or  must  we  adopt  the 
great   employer's   awkward   policy,   and, 


whether  we  like  that  plan  or  not,  take 
the  pick  into  our  own  hands  ? 

If  we  are  to  have  confidence  in  our  sys- 
tem of  industry  in  the  trials  that  are  be- 
fore it  we  must  see  our  way  to  some  suc- 
cessful plan  of  dealing  with  monopolies ; 
but  to  try  here  to  prove  that  there  is  such 
a  plan  would  involve,  not  "  another 
story,"  but  a  continuation  of  the  present 
story  too  long  to  be  included  with  it  in 
one  article.  The  question  has  been  re- 
peatedly discussed  in  the  pages  of  The 
Independent.  There  are  few  men  who 
fail  to  see  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  regulating  of  trusts,  railroads  and 
corporations  generally ;  but  there  are  few 
who  do  not  in  their  hearts  believe  that,  in 
the  end.  we  shall  do  it.  If  we  do,  we 
shall  save  the  day  for  competition  and  in- 
dividual initiative.  We  shall  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  brilliant  course  of  in- 
ventions which  dazzles  us,  is  rapidly  en- 
riching us — and  is  in  the  way  of  putting 
us,  sooner  or  later,  where  labor  can  cre- 
ate more  and  get  more  than  it  has  ever 
done  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  or 
unrecorded  history. 

New  Vor<<  Ciiy. 


A    Menace    to    Government    and    Civilization 

By  William  J.   Bryan 


WHAT  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
tendency  toward  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  now  mani- 
festing itself  throughout  the  world  and 
especially  in  the  United  States  ?  Proph- 
ecy is  always  difficult ;  first,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  the  relative  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  many  forces  which 
unite  to  produce  a  given  condition ; 
and,  second,  because  no  one  can  tell 
how  soon  a  remedy,  partial  or  com- 
plete, may  be  applied.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  certain  causes  will  produce 
certain  eflfects.  But  the  qualifying 
phrase,  "  other  things  being  equal,"  is  a 
very  important  one ;  and  as  other  things 
are  never  exactly  equal  problems  in  gov- 
ernment, political  economy  and  sociology 
are  always  more  or  less  intricate.  The 
most  important  factor  in  the  problem  is 
man ;  and  no  view  of  the  future  can  be 


at  all  accurate  which  does  not  take  into 
consideration  what  is  commonly  called 
human  nature.  At  some  other  time  I 
shall  discuss  the  methods  employed  in 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  the  rem- 
edies to  be  applied ;  but  these  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  main  purpose  and  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  present  concentration  of 
wealth  is  monopoly;  and  private  monop- 
olies are  in  the  long  run  likely  to  prove  as 
disastrous  to  those  who  control  them  as 
to  those  who  are  their  immediate  victims. 
They  are  disastrous  to  the  former 
because  they  necessarily  violate  the 
rights  and  disregard  the  interests  of  the 
public ;  and  man  is  so  constituted  that  he 
cannot  habitually  and  systematically  tres- 
pass upon  the  rights  of  others,  or  even 
consciously  disregard  the  welfare  of 
others  without  dwarfing  his  manhood 
^nd  lowering  his  character.     If  a  man 
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feels  that  he  is  giving  to  society  a  serv- 
ice equal  in  value  to  the  compensation 
which  he  exacts  from  society  he  mingles 
among  the  people  as  among  friends  and 
shares  their  sentiments  and  aspirations ; 
but  if  he  employs  the  methods  of  a  high- 
wayman, as  a  private  monopoly  general- 
ly does,  he  becomes  suspicious  of  the 
people,  knowing  that  they  should  protest 


even  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
He  fears  to  trust  them  with  the  use  of 
political  power  and  in  the  end  will  seek 
to  deprive  them  of  participation  in  the 
government.  A  man  cannot  long  be  a 
monopolist  and  remain  a  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  a  republic,  because  a  mo- 
nopoly rests  upon  arbitrary  power;  and, 
as  it  ignores  inalienable  rights,  it  cannot 
consistently  recognize  the  people  as  the 
source  of  power. 

Besides  being  hurtful  to  those  who 
control  it  a  monopoly  is  injurious  to 
those  who  feel  the  weight  of  its  oppres- 
sion. The  victim  first  suffers  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  monopoly,  then  begins  to 
feel  resentment  toward  those  who  con- 
trol and  profit  by  it,  and  at  last  he  is 
alienated  from  the  government  which 
takes  from  him  the  right  to  avenge  his 
own  wrongs  and  then  leaves  him  helpless 
and  at  the  mercy  of  despoilers. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  can,  by 
his  own  ability  and  industry  and  without 
the  aid  of  governmental  favoritism  or 
the  enjoyment  of  special  privileges  ac- 
cumulate or  control  enough  money  to 
separate  him  in  sympathy  from  his  fel- 
lows or  make  his  wealth  a  menace  to 
society.  But  a  private  monopoly,  due  as 
it  is  to  a  perversion  of  government,  and 
defying  as  it  does  every  moral  principle, 
hardens  those  who  possess  it,  embitters 
those  who  suffer  from  it,  breeds  hatred 
between  citizens,  materializes  religion, 
jeopardizes  the  Government  and  arrests 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


The    Socialistic    Regime 

By  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd 

Author  of  "  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  "  "  Labor  Co-partnership,"  "  A  Country  Without  Strikes,"  Etc 


THAT  the  new  unity  of  industry,  now 
catching  all  the  peoples  in  one  net, 
will  succeed  in  realizing  some  kind 
of  an  international  organization  of  the 
world  we  need  not  doubt.  We  have  better 
road  machines  and  better  road  makers 
than  the  Romans.  It  is  equallycertain  that 
a  new  unity  of  industry,  but  moralized, 
humanized  and  democratized  is  visibly 
preparing  as  its  successor.  If  it  is  true, 
as  Renan  says,  that  unity  begins  in  bru- 


tality, it  is  as  true  that  it  ends  in  brother- 
hood. Every  nation  of  our  day  is  thus 
tied  together  by  its  scars. 

Marconi  will  build  towers  at  the  cen- 
ter of  each  continent  from  which  will 
beat,  as  through  a  universal  pulse,  the 
news  of  the  day,  warnings  of  the 
weather,  plans  of  action,  a  constant  mu- 
sic of  intercourse  simultaneously  in  every 
home  on  a  continent  and  between  all  the 
continents.     The  peoples  may  ebb  and 
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flow  back  and  forth  in  this  tide  of  uni- 
versalization,  but  they  will  never  return 
to  the  tribal.  Whatever  the  Hague  Con- 
ference may  accomplish,  the  fact  that  the 
telephone  can  already  carry  the  human 
voice  1,500  miles  will  make  one  parlor 
of  all  Europe,  and  people  don't  fight  in 
their  parlors.  Religion  and  democracy 
have  not  been  busy  for  centuries  in 
bringing  out  into  the  light  of  self-con- 
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sciousness  the  individual  that  is  latent 
in  every  man  only  to  submit  now  to  see 
these  individuals  degenerate  again  into 
"  the  masses "  at  the  call  of  the  new 
demagog — now  almost  the  only  demagog 
— the  demagog  of  money,  the  man  who 
will  set  civilized  nations  at  each  other's 
throats  to  enlarge  his  market  or  increase 
his  mining  dividends. 

The  case  against  woman  suffrage  was 
lost  some  thousands  of  years  ago  when  it 
was  admitted  that  women  had  souls.  The 
same  admission  that  every  man  has  a 
soul,  guarantees  to  every  one  that  indi- 
vidualism which  will  be  as  fatal  to  the 
demagog  of  money  as  it  has  been  to  his 
historical  ancestors,  the  demagogs  of  re- 
ligion and  rank.     The  equanimity  with 


which  we  accept  any  marvels  of  material 
discovery  or  invention  we  must  preserve 
when  we  find  that  the  regions  of  social 
and  moral  forces  have  surprises  even 
greater  in  store  for  us.  We  must  be 
hospitable  to  the  Edisons,  Teslas,  Bells 
of  social  electricity,  for  they  are  surely 
coming,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  them  are 
here. 

That  irrepressible  quality  in  man 
which  has  made  the  blind  worshiper  into 
a  member  of  the  congregation  with  a 
pew  and  a  vote  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  the  money  changers,  who  are  the 
only  men  who  have  the  hardihood  in 
these  later  days  to  play  the  priest — self- 
canonized  purveyors  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  world  of  property. 

The  spirit  of  individualism  which  de- 
manded that  all  men  should  be  free  to 
worship  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences  and  without  the  dicta- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  middlemen  is  the 
same  individualism  which  in  government 
has  asserted  its  ability  to  find  in  the  peo- 
ple all  the  powers  of  government  the 
people  need,  and  precisely  the  same  indi- 
vidualism it  is  which  will  socialize  the 
millionaire,  and  can  be  seen  now  at 
work  in  a  dozen  different  directions. 
There  are  eighteen  classes  of  millionaires 
now  ruling  in  America — railroad  mil- 
lionaires, express  millionaires,  telephone 
millionaires,  sleeping-car  millionaires, 
and  the  like,  who  have  been  rend- 
ered impossible  in  New  Zealand  by  its 
democratization  of  industry. 

A  millionaire  here  and  there  avows 
himself  to  be  only  the  steward  of  his 
property  for  mankind.  He  thinks  him- 
self a  philanthropist,  but  the  people  know 
that  he  is  only  a  pioneer  in  fulfilling  an 
obligation  they  mean  to  make  compulsory 
on  all  millionaires.  If  property  is  a  trust 
and  the  people  are  wards,  the  day  must 
arrive  when  the  ward,  come  of  age,  en- 
ters into  his  estate  and  manages  for  him- 
self what  he  owns.  There  must  be  a 
court  and  a  law  to  enforce  the  trust  and 
in  the  fulness  of  time  discharge  the 
trustee.  All  property  is  a  trust ;  _  all 
wealth  has  been  created  by  all,  and  is  a 
common  wealth.  The  spirit  that  made 
all  the  people  partners  in  government,  a 
joint  product,  was  called  Democracy; 
and  the  same  spirit  is  now  busy  in  very 
many  municipalizations,  nationalizations. 
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Co-operations  and  socialisms,  making 
them  all  partners  in  wealth, — another 
joint  product. 

We  call  it  Socialism,  to  give  it  the 
zest  of  a  new  name,  but  it  is  the  same 
old  democracy  with  a  new  motto — that 
there  can  be  no  good  millionaire  but  a 
milionaire  democracy. 

The  demand  for  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  the  land  of  the  landlords,  which 
Gladstone  declared  sound  in  law  and 
morals,  is  now — and  it  is  a  great  his- 
torical event — uniting  the  hitherto  un- 
coalesceable  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Ireland.  It  has  already  been  complied 
with  on  a  large  scale  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  This  shows  that  on  sev- 
eral of  his  estates  the  ward  has  come  of 
age  and  that  he  knows  it.  The  Swiss 
people  are  using  their  powers  of  direct 
legislation  to  pass  laws  calling  on  the 
"  stewards  "  of  the  railroads  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  people,  who  will  hereafter 
administer  this  trust  themselves.  All  the 
other  lords,  stewards  of  the  markets  and 
monopolies,  like  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation by  rail  or  wire,  or  wireless,  will 
sooner  or  later  hear  the  same  summons. 
The  trustees  must  all  render  up  their 
trusts.  For  this  expropriation  there 
must  be  compensation,  of  course,  but  the 
trustee  will  do  well,  in  haggling  about 
the  price,  to  remember  that  ordinary 
trustees  have  to  give  an  accounting. 

The  commercial,  musical  and  ethi- 
cal faculties  alike  of  the  world-poet  who 
is  writing  the  new  Litany  of  Life  are  re- 
jecting the  folly  of  the  closet  reformers 
that  the  capitalist  is  to  be  allowed  to 
complete  the  estate  he  is  carving  out  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  that  this  is  to  be 
thereupon  taken  from  him  and  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  people.  The  kind  of 
estate  he  creates  could  not  be  admin- 
istered by  the  people,  and  would,  indeed, 
leave  no  people  to  administer.  The  im- 
perial capitalist  has  shown,  and  alas !  is 
still  showing,  that  what  he  calls  organ- 
izing the  world  means  disorganization, 
frightful  wars,  by  pompons  and  tariffs, 
famines,  panics,  and  social  and  political 
corruption.  He  cannot  save  the  forests 
nor  the  children.  He  cannot  make  the 
fat  years  feed  the  lean  years.  In  Lon- 
don, his  richest  city,  he  houses  one  mil- 
lion people  in  tenements  of  one  room  to 
a  family,  with  boarders  in  every  corner, 
at  that.    In  Chicago,  in  the  center  of  the 


most  fruitful  region  on  earth  and  in  the 
most  prosperous  year  ever  known,  last 
year  child  labor  increased  39  per  cent. 
He  used  in  his  factories  139  children  for 
fuel  for  what  he  calls  industry  for  every 
100  he  used  the  year  before.  He  creates 
"  wealth,"  but  it  is  the  ransom  that  peo- 
ple must  pay  to  escape  from  the  scarcities 
he  contrives.  His  greatest  strokes  are  to 
lock  out  the  people  from  the  wealths  of 
nature  and  then  charge  them  for  re- 
admission  such  fees  in  rents  and  fares 
and  other  prices  "  as  the  traffic  will 
bear."  In  every  country,  literally,  the 
people  can  be  seen  pushing  aside  this 
Cruel  Incompetent  and  developing  by 
public  and  private  effort,  by  the  co- 
operation of  individuals  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  citizens  in  city  and  State 
and  national  enterprises,  a  better  wealth, 
of  all,  by  all,  for  all. 

Everywhere  the  people  can  be  seen 
moving  toward  a  new  democracy,  tho 
few  of  the  cultured  seem  to  know  about 
it,  because  so  little  of  it  has  got  into  the 
editions  de  luxe.  The  co-operative 
movement  of  England  now  enrolls  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  population,  and  the 
best  sixth  at  that.  There  are  towns 
where  the  majority  of  the  citizens  are  co- 
operators,  able  to  vote  themselves  into  a 
local  co-operative  commonwealth  when- 
ever the  day  comes,  in  their  opinion,  for 
co-operative  politics.  There  are  towns 
where  the  principal  stores,  factories, 
bakeries,  laundries,  slaughter  houses, 
banks,  building  companies,  and,  in  fact, 
most  of  the  economic  framework  of  the 
life  of  the  people,  is  in  co-operative 
hands.  When  the  old  order  of  capital- 
ism falls  away,  as  some  day  it  surely  will, 
and  really  has  begun  to  do  in  its  retreat 
before  the  new  democracy  of  industry, 
there  will  be  discovered  standing  within 
it  this  new  order  all  ready  to  take  its, 
place.  There  are  hundreds  of  establish- 
ments, making  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  goods,  in  which  the  men  and  women 
are  owners  as  well  as  earners,  sharing  in 
proprietorship  and  in  management. 
There  are  even  women  there  who  are 
directors  on  the  boards  of  the  factories 
in  which  they  are  also  wage  earners. 
There  are  over  twenty  thousand  work- 
ingmen  in  England  who,  as  directors 
and  committeemen  of  successful  co-op- 
erative stores,  mills,  factories,  banks  and 
building  companies,  have  acquired  that 
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knowledge  of  business  and  that  skill  of 
administration  which  would  qualify  them 
to  officer  the  co-operative  commonwealth, 
if  that  should  come  to-morrow  in  Eng- 
land by  some  accident,  some  lucky  acci- 
dent. The  co-operative  movement  has 
increased  fourfold  in  Germany  in  the 
last  ten  years  and  is  growing  more  rap- 
idly than  ever  there  and  in  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  Austria, 
France.  All  through  Europe  the  same 
rise  of  the  people  into  the  place  of  the 
capitalists  is  energetically  and  triumph- 
antly in  evolution.  In  many  different 
quarters  the  same  ferment  is  operating 
in  America,  as  in  the  creameries  of  the 
Northwest,  in  the  elevators  of  Kansas, 
in  a  new  store  movement  in  Maine  and 
California. 

In  Belgium  the  people  have  had  the 
wit  to  find  in  the  profits  of  co-operation 
the  funds  for  their  socialistic  agitation, 
as  they  call  it,  tho  it  is  really  democratic. 
The  socialists,  trade-unionists  and  co- 
operators  are  the  same  persons,  and  the 
co-operative  store  and  bakery  supplies 
the  campaign  contributions  for  the  elec- 
tions and  the  strike  funds  for  the  labor 
troubles.  There,  at  least,  is  to  be  seen 
one  happy  family  of  reformers.  These 
millions  of  co-operators  the  world  over 
have  discovered  in  brotherhood  and 
fatherhood  in  business  the  secret  of  a 
better  political  economy  than  that  of  the 
capitalist.  These  spinners,  weavers, 
bootmakers,  iron  workers,  peasants  with 
no  previous  commercial  experience,  and 
with  no  capital  except  their  mutuality, 
have  taken  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  business  away  from  the  trained 
capitalist  commanding  credit  and  know- 
ing all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  market. 
The  safest  banks  of  the  world  are  the 
people's  banks  of  Europe,  tho  their  bor- 
rowers are  the  poorest  of  the  people. 
That  is  really  the  only  banking  where 
there  are  no  losses  and  no  panics,  tho 
thousands  of  millions  have  been  lent. 
And  they  are  the  most  profitable,  for 
there  is  no  other  banking  which  pays 
such  cent  per  cent  of  gains  as  this.  The 
people  as  people  have  found  a  political 
economy  which  can  make  more  money 
and  keep  it  better  than  the  capitalist  in 
his  own  fields. 

Every  effort  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  as  in  the  wars  in  Bel- 
gium,  England,   Switzerland,   Germany, 


against  the  co-operators  to  regain  the 
position  they  have  lost  only  stimulates 
still  more  the  growth  of  co-operation. 
The  co-operators  actually  egg  on  the 
capitalists  to  these  attacks  that  they  may 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  wider  public 
knowledge  and  the  favor  they  bring. 
Capital  is  beginning  to  pay  to  this  new 
political  economy  the  tribute  of  imitation. 
One  of  the  greatest  corporations  in  Eng- 
land has  increased  its  prosperity  by  mak- 
ing its  workingmen  not  only  owners  in  the 
works,  but  by  giving  these  workingmen- 
owners  workingmen-directors  to  repre- 
sent them  and  the  other  stockholders  on 
the  board.  Other  corporations  in 
America  and  Europe  are  adopting  this 
principle,  learned  from  the  co-operators, 
of  admitting  the  workingmen  to  the  po- 
sition of  proprietors.  Under  this  in- 
spiration the  workingman  gives  more 
and  better  work.  In  human  nature  he 
cannot  do  his  best,  and  he  ought  not  to 
do  his  best,  for  mere  wages — the  average 
compensation  determined  by  many  forms 
of  compulsion.  His  manhood,  recog- 
nized, responds  with  a  fruitfulness  im- 
possible when  manhood  was  denied. 
And  so  here  we  see  being  born  a  new 
social  right,  the  right  of  the  hand-worker 
to  be  owner  with  the  brain-worker  and 
money-worker.  This  right  is  based,  as 
all  rights  must  be,  on  reciprocity.  Get- 
ting more,  he  can  give  more,  and  firmer 
foundation  no  demand  of  right  can  have. 

In  the  civilized  countries  the  people 
are  organizing  themselves  co-operative- 
ly, and  side  by  side  with  this  are  coming 
to  see  that  government  is  the  greatest 
and  best  of  the  co-operative  societies. 
They  see  that  they  can  make  their  politi- 
cal powers  a  part  of  their  business  capital 
and  an  instrument  of  economic  welfare. 

Thus,  through  co-operation  privately, 
and  through  nationalizations  and  mu- 
nicipalizations and  other  socialisms  pub- 
licly, moving  forward  to  ownership,  the 
people  are  already  building  that  new 
democracy  of  industry  we  thought  they 
and  we  were  only  dreaming  of.  And  in 
their  international  organizations,  trade- 
unionist,  socialist,  co-operative,  we  see 
the  beginning  of  an  advance  from  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  this 
is  not  a  Utopia,  but  an  evolving  reality, 
well  on  its  way  in  evolution. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Faith  of  Science 

William  Kingdom  Clifford,  the 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  a  new 
edition  of  whose  Essays  and  Lectures 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  Eversley 
Series,*  Hved  in  that  happy  time  when 
the  theories  of  biology  and  evolution 
were  young  and  lusty.  The  period,  with 
its  fervor  and  popular  interest,  recalls 
that  other  age  when  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity were  in  the  same  condition,  when 
all  people  who  would  be  cultured,  from 
elegant  ladies  of  the  court  to  the  uni- 
versal Goethe,  took  pleasant  shocks  from 
glass  bottles  and  enthusiastically  dis- 
cussed the  latest  forms  of  magnets.  Clif- 
ford's age,  however,  had  this  added  in- 
terest that  the  questions  were  taken  up 
by  the  Church  and  one  had  the  titillation 
of  being  damned  for  his  views.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  restless  activity  of 
Clifford  should  plunge  him  into  the  fray 
and  so  we  find  him,  perhaps,  neglecting 
his  Fach  that  he  might  place  himself 
with  the  vanguard, — Huxley,  Tyndall 
and  Spencer, — who  endeavored  to  reveal 
the  mysteries  by  the  dogmas  of  evolu- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  prominent  in- 
fluences in  these  essays  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  dicta  that  truth  and  reason 
should  be  the  guides  of  human  action  to 
the  exclusion  of  sentiment  and  emotion, 
and  that  all  changes  in  the  universe  are 
invariably  the  results  of  progression 
from  some  simpler  and  lower  type. 

The  former  dictum  is  to  be  traced  both 
to  Clifford's  nature  and  to  his  work. 
He  seems  to  have  worshiped  truth  with 
a  stedfast  and  deep  devotion  that  ap- 
peared something  almost  daemonic  to 
his  associates.  And  his  mathematical 
instincts  and  training  would  naturally 
lead  him  to  lay  emphasis  on  pure  reason. 
His  love  of  truth,  his  rationalism  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Church  induced  in  him 
a  certain  amount  of  bitterness ;  and  yet 
his  courtesy  was  such  that  he  once  whim- 
sically exclaimed :  "  I  believe  if  all  the 
murderers  and  all  the  priests  and  all  the 

♦  Lectures   and   Essays.      By    Jf.   A".    Clifford.     New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co.    Two  vols.     $3.00. 


liars  in  the  world  were  united  into  one 
man,  and  he  came  suddenly  on  me 
around  a  corner  and  said,  '  How  do  you 
do?'  in  a  smiling  way,  I  could  not  be 
rude  to  him  upon  the  instant," — a  classi- 
fication which  reminds  one  of  Milton's, 
"  Embryos,  idiots,  eremites  and  friars." 
But  if  he  could  not  be  rude  upon  the  in- 
stant, he  could  hit  hard  at  his  leisure,  and 
he  waged  perpetual  war  on  Hars  and 
priests.  Probably  his  own  religious  ex- 
perience influenced  largely  his  attitude,  as 
he  began  life  an  ardent  high  churchman 
and  ended  it  a  skeptic.  The  change  was 
to  a  man  of  his  temperatment  a  severe 
one. 

The  mathematical  and  physical  essays 
are  peculiarly  vivid  and  interesting,  and 
are  deeply  tinged  with  metaphysical 
ideas.  His  mind  naturally  turned  to  the 
abstract  parts  of  the  subjects, — molecu- 
lar theories,  the  properties  of  space  and 
time,  and  the  new  geometry.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly an  innocent  forerunner  of  the 
present  sublimated  school  of  mathemati- 
cians, whose  speculations  on  infinity  and 
n  dimensional  space  are  very  like  the 
abstract  vagaries  of  the  schoolmen.  Be- 
sides such  questions, — and  even  here  his 
speculations  are  always  interesting  and 
suggestive, — the  layman  can  find  hardly 
anywhere  else  so  simple  and  clear  an 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences 
as  in  the  first  volume  of  these  essays. 

The  second  volume  is  mostly  devoted 
to  the  influence  of  evolution  on  the  eth- 
ical and  moral  progress  of  man.  As  he 
says  of  himself,  he  must  apply  science 
or  organized  common-sense  to  all  ques- 
tions. His  ideas  are  expressed,  even  in 
this  baflhng  subject,  with  simplicity  and 
directness  and  they  show,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  trend  of  thought  since 
his  time.  It  must  be  admitted  that  any 
writing  so  largely  special  and  contro- 
versial will  in  time  be  outgrown.  For, 
however  original  and  bold  the  doctrines 
of  evolution  may  have  seemed  to  his  con- 
temporaries, they  have  become  so  matter 
of  fact  to  us  that  much  of  the  contro- 
versy excites  now  merely  curiosity.    And 
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he  suffers,  just  as  Spencer  and  Huxley 
suffer  from  the  same  cause.  But  it  will 
always  be  necessary  to  read  the  works 
of  these  pioneers  if  one  is  to  have  a  true 
perspective  of  the  history  of  the  time. 

It  was  seen  that  the  formulation  of  the 
exact  sciences  had  rendered  ineffective 
the  schools  of  philosophy  that  were 
raised  on  the  basis  of  man  being  a  crea- 
tion distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. As  a  last  resort  those  who  united 
scientific  and  philosophical  aims  turned 
to  the  laws  of  probability  and  chance, 
which  they  named  evolution,  and  the  law 
of  conservation  of  energy,  a  seemingly 
solid  foundation  resting  on  experience. 
Of  these  pioneers  Clifford  had  probably 
the  broadest  outlook,  as  he  was  skilled  in 
both  philosophy  and  mathematics.  He 
was  a  thorough  student  of  Kant,  as  all 
must  be  who  would  understand  the 
movement. 

In  a  general  way  this  system  attempts 
to  reduce  the  explanation  of  phenomena 
to  a  question  of  energy  or  motion  of  mass 
in  space  and  time.  Its  axioms  are  the 
familiar  ones  stated  by  Kant  as  Space, 
Time  and  Ding  an  sich.  Its  limitations 
were  long  overlooked  and  are  yet  over- 
looked by  many  scientists  who  seem  to 
think  that  infinity  and  the  like,'  when 
expressed  in  the  mathematical  symbols 
of  this  system,  carry  a  definite  meaning. 
This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  Lagrange, 
when  developing  the  theory  of  general- 
ized coordinates  for  use  in  his  "  Mecan- 
ique  Analytique,"  proved  that  as  a  cri- 
terion of  truth  any  dynamical  theory  is 
absolutely  and  necessarily  inconclusive, 
and  that  out  of  an  infinite  number  of 
dynamical  theories  which  are  always  pos- 
sible to  explain  a  given  group  of  phe- 
nomena, we  can  only  endeavor  to  choose 
that  which  is  the  simplest  and  most 
serviceable. 

A  Capital  Detective  Story 

To  the  dull-witted  man  who  finds  no 
pleasure  in  unraveling  a  detective  story 
we  commend  Dr.  Doyle's  new  book  *  as 
a  good  stimulant ;  to  the  intellectual  prig 
who  contemns  the  detective  story  as  a 
low  form  of  literature,  we  commend  the 
same  book  as  a  corrective ;  and  to  the 

♦Thk  Hound  of  the  Baskervili.es.  Another  Adven- 
ture of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Hy  A.  Conan  Doyle.  New 
York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.     $1.50. 


poor  prosaic  plodder  who  declares  that 
real  detectives  do  not  go  to  work  in  this 
way,  again  we  commend  The  Hound  of 
the  Baskervilles  as  a  cordial  for  the 
imagination.  We  should  not  think  it  nec- 
essary to  commend  the  book  at  all  were  it 
not  that  a  recent  article  on  Sherlock 
Holmes  in  The  Independent  brought 
several  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  office 
from  readers  whose  booksellers  had 
never  heard  of  that  eminent  gentlemen — 
but  then,  of  course,  booksellers  seldom 
do  know  anything  about  books. 

The  latest  adventure  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  has  to  do — very  properly — with 
a  mysterious  and  sudden  death.  A  coun- 
try squire  is  found  lying  dead  in  his  gar- 
den with  the  lines  of  superhuman  terror 
on  his  stiffened  countenance,  while  the 
only  marks  to  be  discovered  on  the  earth 
near  him  are  the  footprints  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  hound  of  monstrous  size.  A 
tradition  of  early  crime  has  created  the 
superstition  of  a  ghostly  hound  that 
haunts  generation  after  generation  of  the 
family.  Hence  the  labors  and  vigils  and 
perils  of  Holmes  and  his  friend  Watson, 
who  track  the  mystery  to  its  lair. 

Dr.  Doyle  has  been  known  as  easily  the 
best  writer  of  short  detective  stories  liv- 
ing to-day,  and  as  this  is  the  first  full- 
sized  novel  in  which  Sherlock  Holmes 
appears  it  will  force  comparisons  with  his 
earlier  and  briefer  adventures.  The 
book  is  good — no  other  author  to-day 
could  have  written  it — the  characters  are 
clearly,  if  sketchily,  drawn,  the  supernat- 
ural element  is  handled  with  no  little 
skill,  and  the  interest  of  the  plot  holds 
out  to  the  end.  Yet  with  all  that  we  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  The 
story  is  somehow  thin-blooded ;  we  com- 
pare it,  as  we  did  not  compare  the  short 
stories,  with  the  fuller  and  weightier 
works  of  Wilkie  Collins  and  Gaboriau, 
and  sigh  a  little  over  the  degeneracy  of 
modern  fiction.  Has  life,  or  the  art  of 
depicting  life,  contracted  to  these  slender 
proportions  since  the  days  when  we  read 
"  The  Moonstone  "  and  "  Monsieur  Le- 
coq  "  ?  And  then  we  have  grown  some- 
what too  familar  with  Sherlock  Holmes's 
tricks — his  inspired  abstractions,  his 
analysis  of  characters  from  a  pipe  or  a 
walking-stick,  his  Napoleonic  powers  of 
combination.  We  welcomed  him  in  the 
old  days  as  a  delightfully  new  style  of  de- 
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tective,  whose  method  of  working  with- 
out perpetual  disguises  distinguished 
him  so  pleasantly  from  Lecoq  and  his  fol- 
lowers, whose  best  friends  could  never 
recognize  them  on  the  street.  But  now 
— why  could  not  Dr.  Doyle  have  created 
a  new  detective  as  good  and  original  as 
Sherlock  Holmes,  but  quite  different?  Is 
that  asking  the  impossible  ?  The  Hound 
of  the  Baskervilles  is  excellent  reading 
nevertheless. 

A  New  Picture  of  the  South 

From  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  and  its 
literary  progeny  the  pendulum  of  popu- 
larity has  swung  of  late  years  to  the  op- 
posite end  of  its  arc.  A  new  sort  of 
■'  sectional  "  novel  has  come  into  fashion, 
where  the  Southerner  appears  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  most  of  the  virtues,  and  if  exi- 
gencies of  plot  demand  the  bestowal  of  a 
few  on  a  Northerner,  it  is  commonly  a 
girl,  represented  as  a  flower  which  has 
bloomed  inexplicably  from  unpromising 
soil,  born  of,  but  not  resembling,  a  moth- 
er connected  with  some  Massachusetts 
Freedman's  Aid  Society,  and  a  "  carpet- 
bagger "  father. 

The  author  of  Aliens  *  has  made  a  no- 
table departure  from  both  the  earlier  and 
the  later  type.  The  story  deals  with  the 
experiences  of  a  young  Northern  woman 
in  a  Southern  village,  the  seat  of  a  small 
college,  in  which  her  husband  is  a  pro- 
fessor. 

The  manner  of  presenting  the  social 
and  political  questions  upon  which  the 
plot  depends  is  peculiarly  effective.  Few 
novels  dealing  with  a  subject  where  the 
natural  tendency  to  sermonize  is  so  strong 
are  so  free  from  anything  of  the  sort. 
Whatever  views  the  book  seems  to  sup- 
port come  as  irresistible  conclusions  from 
the  words  and  actions  of  its  characters; 
and,  with  almost  no  moralizing,  with 
comparatively  little  descriptive  writing 
of  the  ordinary  sort,  the  author  has  paint- 
ed the  real  South,  has  shown  its  peculiar 
charm  without  forgetting  also  the  petty 
discomforts  and  restrictions  which  make 
life  there  irksome  to  the  Northerner. 
The  very  opening  paragraph  breathes  a 
new  spirit.  The  Southern  train  that 
never  goes  has  become  a  stock  article  in 

•Aliens.     By    Mary    Tappan     Wright.       New    York 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 


literature,  but  the  impatience  of  the  pas- 
sengers has  hitherto  been  soothed  by  the 
fragrance  of  magnolia  blooms  and  yellow 
jasmine.  It  is  a  new  experience  to  meet 
(in  print)  the  "  hot,  damp  breeze,"  which 
in  itself  is  enough  to  dishearten  the  most 
optimistic  Northerner. 

Mrs.  Wright  has  a  peculiar  gift  for 
making  apparent  trifles  "  point  a  moral." 
The  unitiated  may  not  know  that  there  is 
any  profound  sectional  significance  in  the 
use  of  fly  screens,  but  it  is  even  so !  And 
it  is  a  remarkable  insight  into  Southern 
character  which  fills  Helen's  new  home 
with  flowers,  the  tribute  of  a  warm- 
hearted people  to  "  the  bride,"  and  yet 
makes  her  solitary  walks  become  a  village 
scandal,  and  brings  on  her  when  carry- 
ing an  armful  of  bundles  the  criticism 
that  "  these  Northern  women  don't  seem 
to  value  themselves  any  better  than  the 
niggers."  Writers  of  Southern  fiction 
have  hitherto  overlooked  the  fact  that 
Southern  hospitality  tends  more  to  the 
giving  of  roses  than  of  sympathy  or  tol- 
erance for  customs  and  beliefs  different 
from  its  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  in  which 
most  Northerners  come  prepared  to  judge 
the  South  is  all  compressed  into  Helen's 
greeting  to  her  husband  on  his  return 
from  his  first  day's  work :  "  I  am  trying 
to  learn  how  to  speak  to  a  nigger."  But 
whatever  the  Northerner's  opinions  con- 
cerning sectional  differences  he  does  not 
ordinarily  talk  of  them  to  a  Southern 
guest.  The  Southerner  still  carries  them 
as  a  sort  of  perennial  chip  on  his  shoul- 
der.   Helen  puts  it  to  Trenholm  thus : 

That  is  the  point !  you  would  tell  us,  and 
we  should  listen  to  you  politely  .  .  .  but 
if  any  one  came  here  and  criticised  the  same 
things,  what  would  happen?  If  he  were  a  man 
he  would  very  likely  be  shot.  If  he  were  a 
woman  '—she  laughed.  '  I  am  not  inclined  to 
find  out  what  would  happen  to  him  if  he  were 
a  woman,'  she  said." 

Individually  none  of  the  negro  char- 
acters is  especially  noteworthy,  but  as 
representatives  of  the  negro  race  as  a 
whole  their  delineation  is  singularly  just. 
There  is  no  disposition  to  idealize  them 
or  minimize  their  faults,  just  as  there  is 
no  hesitation  in  crediting  the  Southern 
white  man  with  his  share  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  immorality  of  the  race.  The 
treatment  accorded  to  Northern  teachers 
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in  colored  schools  has  nowhere  received 
more  truthful  handling.  It  is  not  mere 
prejudice  which  makes  Helen  cry,  "  They 
are  martyrs !  " 

The  author  is  less  strikingly  successful 
in  the  portrayal  of  individual  characteris- 
tics— particularly  in  her  Southern  women 
— than  of  sectional  ones,  but  the  book 
on  the  whole  is  a  strong  one,  and  it  is 
refreshing  to  meet  with  a  writer  who 
has  been  able  to  paint  that  South  which 
is  rather  than  "  the  ideal  and  beloved 
South  as  it  ought  to  be." 

Early  Political  Theories 

The  well  defined  limits  which  Profes- 
sor Dunning  sets  for  his  task  give  to  his 
matter  a  closeness  of  texture  and  a  solid- 
ity of  substance  which  a  more  compre- 
hensive attempt  would  have  rendered  im- 
possible.* He  excludes  political  science, 
per  se,  as  well  as  merely  political  litera- 
ture. His  criterion  of  selection  has  been 
"  a  pretty  definite  and  clearly  discernible 
relationship  between  any  given  author's 
work  and  the  current  of  institutional  de- 
velopment." In  other  words,  his  history 
of  political  theory  is  kept  always  in  close 
touch  with  the  history  of  political  fact. 

Beginning  with  the  Hellenic  States, 
Professor  Dunning  briefly  sketches  the 
societies  and  the  political  institutions 
which  furnished  the  data  and  formed  the 
environment  of  Plato's  thought.  Socra- 
tes, so  far  as  we  know,  set  but  small 
store  upon  political  institutions  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  philosophic  and  ethical  life  of 
the  citizen.  To  Plato,  however,  the  in- 
teraction between  ethical  concepts  and 
political  forms  and  ideals  was  constant 
and  intimate,  and  he  "  worked  out  a 
scheme  of  practical  and  particular  virtues 
for  the  actualities  of  life,"  as  those  ac- 
tualities were  revealed  in  the  city-states 
of  the  Greeks.  Professor  Dunning's 
sketch  of  "The  Republic  "  is  at  once  com- 
pact and  adequate,  and  his  further  sum- 
maries of  "  The  Statesman  "  and  "  The 
Laws  "  convey  all  the  essential  principles 
of  Plato's  ethico-political  thought. 

Aristotle  separated  politics  from  ethics, 
giving  to  the  former  the  character  of  an 
independent  science.  Building  largely 
upon  Plato's  work  he  transforms  the  lat- 

'  *  A  "HistoryI  OP  ^Political  Theories.  Anxient  and 
Medi^evai..  By  liilliau!  Archibald  Dunning.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  J2.50. 


ter's  imaginative  and  illustrative  concepts 
into  definite  and  clear-cut  dogma.  How 
closely  he  follows  Plato  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Susemihl,  who  finds  as  many  as 
seventy-two  places  in  "  The  Politics " 
which  more  or  less  parallel  passages  in 
Plato's  works.  In  a  happily  drawn  com- 
parison— Plutarchian  one  might  say — the 
author  makes  clear  the  contrasts  and 
resemblances  in  the  temperament  and 
thought  of  the  two  fathers  of  political 
philosophy.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  since 
"  The  Politics,"  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  gives  but  a  broken  and  inconclusive 
view  of  Aristotle's  political  creed. 

Political  theories  declined  during  the 
general  break-up  following  the  death  of 
Alexander.  They  had  never  flourished 
in  Rome,  tho  Cicero  in  "  De  Legibus  " 
and  "  De  Republica  "  attempted  to  set 
forth  rational  grounds  for  the  restoration 
of  the  then  rapidly  disintegrating  consti- 
tution. Polybius  inserted  some  specula- 
tions on  government  in  his  great  "  His- 
tory of  Rome,"  but  he  was  an  Arcadian, 
and  his  influences  were  not  Roman  but 
Platonic  or  Aristotelian.  Under  the  Em- 
perors, however,  the  work  of  the  imperial 
jurists  in  harmonizing  the  jus  civile  with 
the  jus  gentium  again  gave  rise  to  polit- 
ical speculation.  With  the  growth  of  the 
Papal  power  began  the  long  controversy 
as  to  secular  vs.  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  it  proved  a  fruitful  field  for  theoriz- 
ing. While  far  below  the  level  of  the 
thought  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  con- 
troversial writings  of  this  period  have 
still  a  certain  vitality  of  interest,  even  tho 
the  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  them  have 
forever  passed  away.  A  scholarly  inter- 
pretation and  estimate  of  the  work  of 
Machiavelli  closes  the  volume. 

It  is  a  book  for  the  general  reader,  and 
one,  we  may  say,  which  will  bring  a  sure 
harvest  of  profit  to  him  who  reads  it. 
The  style  is  clear  and  precise,  the  mar- 
shaling of  facts  is  in  the  best  sense  meth- 
odical, and  the  comment  is  luminous.  If 
there  be  no  "  royal  road  to  learning," 
there  are  at  least  short  by-paths  to  parts 
of  her  domain,  and  this  book  is  assuredly 
such  a  bv-path. 

The  Decoy.     By  Francis  Dana.     New  York : 
John  Lane,  ^1.50. 

Interest  in  this  story  will  not  depend 
upon  the  literary  quality  of  t,h?  a^uthor's 
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style,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some 
New  England  dialect  philosophy,  is  far 
from  being  illuminating.  But  the  theme 
of  the  book,  the  baleful  influence  of  a 
hypnotist  over  a  young  girl,  will  attract 
many  readers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Bulwer,  in  "  The  Strange  Story,"  and 
later  Du  Maurier  in  his  development  of 
the  famous  "  Svengali's "  character, 
reached  the  same  conclusions  in  a  far 
superior  manner.  However,  "  The  De- 
coy" may  be  justified  by  the  denouement, 
when  the  sturdy  young  hero,  having 
reached  the  desperate  end  of  his  patience, 
turns  hypnotist  himself,  catches  the  vil- 
lain "  Scales  "  off  his  guard  and  casts  all 
the  devils  out  of  him  in  one  night,  leaving 
him  a  driveling  idiot,  and  at  the  same 
time  saving  his  lady  love  from  a  horrible 
fate. 

William  Hamilton  Gibson.  Artist — Naturalist 
— Author.  By  John  Coleman  Adams. 
Illustrated.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putuam's 
Sons,  ;j!2.oo  net. 

Mr.  Adams  has  chosen  an  inspiring 
subject  for  biographical  treatment,  and 
his  story  of  W.  Hamilton  Gibson  reads 
like  a  romance.  From  his  early  youth 
Gibson  was  interested  in  the  things  that 
later  were  to  be  the  inspiration  of  his 
life  work.  He  really  loved  the  flowers, 
the  birds  and  the  insects,  and  with  his 
power  of  drawing  and  description  he 
gave  an  impulse  to  nature  study  and 
helped  to  make  it  popular,  as  it  might 
never  have  been  without  his  enthusiastic 
work.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  he  was  first  a  naturalist  and  af- 
terward an  artist,  or  first  an  artist  and 
afterward  a  naturalist.  Those  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  his  lectures  could  not 
but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  both  artist  and  naturalist,  and  it  is 
of  little  consequence  which  of  the  two 
came  first.  It  seems  strange  that  he  ever 
had  doubts  about  his  place  in  the  world 
and  that  he  should  ever  have  been 
led  into  the  prosaic  occupation  of  a  life 
insurance  agent.  Happily  his  business 
career  was  not  for  long.  Gibson  used  his 
eyes,  and  the  things  that  others  passed 
over  he  sought  out  with  a  vision  that  was 
skillfully  trained  and  sharpened.  When 
he  showed  how  beautiful  the  neglected 
and  forgotten  things  really  were,  people 
were  surprised  that  they  had  not  real- 


ized it  before.  His  authorship  was  large- 
ly accidental.  Things  cried  out  for  de- 
scription after  he  had  drawn  them,  and 
when  there  was  to  be  found  no  one  to 
accomplish  this  he  did  the  work  himself. 
The  biographer  has  sketched  Gibson's 
career  with  a  kindly  hand.  The  story 
is  told  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  and  in- 
cidentally we  have  a  portraiture  of  the 
famous  "  Gunnery  "  school  in  Washing- 
ton, Conn.,  at  which  Gibson  was  a  one- 
time pupil  and  from  the  genial  master 
of  which  he  must  have  had  no  little  en- 
couragement and  inspiration. 

Kate   Bonnet.     By  Frank  R.   Stockton.     New 
York  :     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

"  The  romance  of  a  pirate's  daughter," 
in  which  the  famous  "  Blackbeard  "  and 
other  seventeenth  century  pirates  figure 
after  the  blood  curdling  manner  of  their 
kind.  But  the  real  hero  is  "  Captain 
Bonnet,"  an  English  planter  on  the  Is- 
land of  Barbadoes,  who  suddenly  turns 
his  military  back  upon  the  decencies  of  a 
commonplace  existence,  buys  a  ship  and 
masquerades  through  the  story  as  a 
pirate.  He  becomes  the  kind  of  roaring 
villain  that  Mr.  Stockton  probably  ideal- 
ized during  the  cave-dwelling  period  of 
his  own  boyhood.  And  apparently  this 
account  of  the  hero's  adventures  is  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  of  rejuvenating  the 
matter  of  fact  minds  of  the  author's  read- 
ers. He  seems  to  say,  "  Come,  let  us 
pretend  to  be  boys  again,  and  I  will  tell 
you  a  tale  of  pirates."  The  red  record  of 
mutinies  and  fierce  passions  which  fol- 
lows proves  the  sanguinary  imagination 
of  a  youthful  temperament.  Still,  the 
daring  humor  with  which  he  forces  in- 
nocent gentlemen  and  fat  widow  ladies, 
not  to  mention  Kate  Bonnet  herself,  into 
unlawful  adventures  upon  the  high  seas, 
the  boldness  with  which  he  skips  from 
the  ferocity  of  "  Blackbeard  "  to  the  coy 
annals  of  romantic  love,  all  suggest  the 
possibility  that  the  book  may  be  a  sly 
burlesque  upon  the  incredible  details  of 
the  average  historical  novel.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  simplicity  of  his 
literary  style  enables  him  to  set  forth  the 
most  absurd  experiences  with  a  veracity 
that  is  almost  convincing.  The  little 
peep  hole  illustrations  drawn  by  Keller 
and  Potter  at  the  head  of  each  chapter 
are  delightfully  suggestive. 
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Wistons.      By    Miles    Amber.       New    York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ;f!i.5o. 

This  is  a  novel  in  three  parts,  deaHng 
first  with  the  fairy  heart  of  childhood  in 
an  old  English  home  on  the  edge  of  a  for- 
est in  Sussex,  then  with  idylic  love,  and 
finally  with  inevitable  sin  and  sorrow 
and  death.  The  two  heroines,  "  Esther  " 
and  "  Rhoda,"  are  the  daughters  of  an 
English  squire  and  a  gypsy  mother. 
They  grow  up  of  their  own  accord  with- 
out reference  to  conventional  standards 
of  conduct.  Their  education  consists  of 
startlingly  original  interpretations  of  the 
scriptures  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  ro- 
mantic literature.  Esther  marries  her 
prince  charming,  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
sort  of  moral  incompetent,  whose  beau- 
tiful surfaces  do  not  match  the  poetic 
dogmas  of  his  inner  spirit.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  de- 
velopment of  Rhoda's  character.  A  beau- 
tiful woman  whose  self-conceit  is  a  self- 
sustaining  esteem  which  defies  dishonor 
and  passes  triumphantly  over  it  where 
another  less  gifted  would  have  admitted 
shameful  defeat — an  amazing  creation 
without  conscience,  but  noble  according 
to  some  old  pagan  standard  of  nobility 
and  with  the  dignity  of  an  impenetrable 
reserve.  Every  moralist  must  condemn 
her,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  critic  of 
literary  art  can  afford  to  do  so.  Indeed, 
the  only  patent  fault  in  this  story  is  a 
lack  of  details.  The  edges  of  every- 
body's character  are  well  defined,  but 
there  is  not  enough  personal  coloring. 
And  while  this  is  distinctly  a  psycholog- 
ical novel,  based  upon  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, the  situations  suggest  the  fact, 
rather  than  interpret  the  different  psy- 
chical phases  indicated. 


Scotland  :  Historic  and  Romantic.  By  Maria 
Hornor  Lansdale.  Philadelphia;  Henry 
T.  Coates  &  Co.     Two  vols.,  illustrated. 

Prospective  travelers  to  the  land  of 
Scots  or  reminiscent  travelers  will  be  in- 
terested in  looking  through  these  vol- 
umes of  illustrated  description.  Nearly 
all  the  romantic  scenes  and  historic  sites 
of  the  country  will  be  found  here  pretty . 
fully  described,  so  that  the  work  assumes 
the  character  of  a  developed  and  illumi- 
nated guide  book. 


Pebbles 

Now,  necessarily,  when  the  new  girl  baby 
arrived  there  was  much  discussion  among  the 
members  of  the  family  as  to  what  her  name 
should  be.  "  We  will  call  her  '  Geraldina,'  " 
said  the  fond  mother.  "  Why  not  call  her 
'Esmeralda?'"  asked  the  first  grandmother. 
"  I  saw  that  name  in  a  story  once,  and  always 
wanted  to  try  it  on  a  baby."  "  Oh,"  mur- 
mured the  second  grandmother,  "  that  would 
never  do.  Let  us  call  her  '  Fanchon.'  "  "  But 
don't  you  think  '  Eltessa '  is  a  pretty  name? 
And  so  odd,  too !  "  put  in  one  of  the  aunts. 
"  Excuse  me,  ladies,"  ventured  the  poor  father, 
who  sat  near  by,  "  but  you  seem  to  forget  that 
we  are  trying  to  find  a  name  for  a  human  be- 
ing, and  not  for  a  five-cent  cigar." — Baltimore 
American. 

...."Throw  up  your  hands!"  This  was 
the  stern  command  of  the  footpad.  Instead 
of  complying,  however,  the  citizen  whom  he 
had  halted  burst  into  a  peal  of  loud  laughter. 
"  Don't  you  see,"  said  the  citizen,  "  the  utter 
absurdity  of  what  you  are  doing?  There  is 
no  street  lamp  half  a  block  away,  we  are  not 
within  the  heavy  shadow  cast  by  the  elevated 
railway,  there  is  no  dark  alley  close  at  hand 
up  which  you  can  drag  your  helpless  victim,  I 
am  not  within  a  few  steps  of  my  home,  there 
is  no  police  station  in  the  next  block,  and  you 
are  wearing  no  mask.  Every  feature  of  the 
conventional  holdup  is  lacking.  Get  out  of 
my  way,  will  you,  and  let  me  pass  ?  "  Without 
even  the  customary  howl  of  bafHed  rage  the 
villain  withdrew. — Chicago  Tribune. 

....Questions  to  be  asked  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's proposed  Superintendent  of  Trusts:  i. 
Where  did  you  get  it,  and  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  dividend  and  a  "divvy?" 
2.  What  legislatures  do  you  own?  3.  What  is 
the  average  of  the  combined  salaries  of  your 
President  and  your  office  boy?  4.  Why  did 
the  Grand  Jury  fail  to  indict  you?  5.  What 
time  is  your  President  allowed  for  lunch?  6. 
How  many  persons  have  you  run  over,  ruined, 
or  otherwise  killed  during  the  year?  Why? 
7.  Who  is  your  Judge?  8.  Do  you  pay  him  by 
the  job  or  by  the  year?  Of  what  church  is  he 
a  member?  9.  State  all  sums  paid  during  the 
last  year  for  false  witnesses?  10.  Are  your 
contributions  to  both  political  parties  dictated 
by  love  for  mankind  or  by  business  considera- 
tions? II.  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  " 
12.  How  much  of  the  total  consumption  do  you 
control,  and  why  can't  you  tell  ?  13.  Do  you 
believe  in  Socialism  or  in  Anarchy?  14.  How 
were  the  books  lost?  15.  Why  don't  your  di- 
rectors know  anything  about  the  business? 
16.  Where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die? 
Sworn  to  by  Janitor.  (A^.  B. — The  type- 
writer's oath  will  not  be  accepted  unless  she 
has  reached  years  of  discretion.) — Life. 
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The  Concentration  of  Wealth 

No  other  fact  of  modern  life  is  of 
more  immediate  interest  than  the  pro- 
gressive concentration  of  wealth.  In 
mere  vastness  it  appals  the  imagina- 
tion. As  a  factor  in  economic  production 
it  discloses  possibilities  of  human  achieve- 
ment that  baffle  calculation.  Politically 
it  threatens  the  subversion  of  our  Ameri- 
can traditions.  Socially  it  is  creating  an 
arrogant  aristocracy.  In  art  it  is  exalt- 
ing a  stupendous  materialism — mere 
monstrousness — to  the  throne  of  beauty. 
In  morals  it  is  frankly  substituting 
strenuousness  for  conscience.  Altogether 
it  is  a  phenomenon  gigantic,  resistless, 
remorseless,  sinister. 

We  have  asked  some  of  the  ablest, 
clearest-headed  men  in  America  to-day 
to  tell  us  what  they  think  about  this  all- 
comprehending,  portentous  fact,  and  they 
have  complied  with  our  request.  The 
symposium  which  we  print  to-day  is  a 
noteworthy  discussion  of  one  of  the  most 
vital  issues  that  have  arisen  in  the  life 
of  a  nation.  It  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause it  presents  this  issue  in  varied 
lights  and  from  the  viewpoints  of 
widely  unlike  interests.  Above  all,  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  amazing  frankness, 
the  psychological  self-revelation,  of  the 
writers. 

We  venture  to  affirm  that  scarcely 
since  this  American  republic  was  found- 
ed have  men  of  world-wide  reputation 
made  bold  to  say  in  print,  and  over 
their  own  signatures,  such  things  as  Pro- 
fessor William  G.  Sumner,  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Flint,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  and  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Sage  say  to-day  in  their  contributions 
to  this  symposium. 

"  Our  age,"  Professor  Sumner  says. 
"  is  befooled  by  '  democracy  '  "  !  Think 
of  that,  ye  sons  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord! 

"  If  we  could  get  rid  of  some  of  our  notions 
about  liberty  and  equality,  and  could  lay  aside 
this  eighteenth  century  philosophy,  according 
to  which  human  society  is  to  be  brought  into  a 


state  of  blessedness,  we  might  get  some  in- 
sight into  the  might  of  the  societal  organiza- 
tion; what  it  does  for  us,  and  what  it  makes 
us  do." 

That  is  explicit.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  of  this  politico-economic  philos- 
ophy, it  at  least  stands  forth  stark  naked. 
Professor  Sumner  has  stripped  from  it 
the  last  threads  of  concealment  and  re- 
serve. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  it — if  not  other- 
wise consistent  with  one  another — are  the 
views  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Flint  and  Sage. 
Mr.  Hill  knows  "  of  no  theory  so  fal- 
lacious as  the  popular  conception  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  consolidation 
of  wealth."  Mr,  Flint  is  aware  that  "  ten 
years  ago  the  bugaboo  of  '  trusts,'  the 
specter  of  aggregated  wealth,  haunted 
the  dreams  of  the  nation."  That,  how- 
ever, was  long  ago,  ten  long  years. 
"  Now  it  only  disturbs  the  sleep  of  the 
demagog  and  the  saffron  journalist."  Mr. 
Russell  Sage  finds  that  Mr.  Flint  is  right 
and  Mr.  Hill  is  wrong  about  the  popular 
attitude.  "  If  the  truth  were  known," 
he  assures  us,  "  concentration  of  wealth 
is  popular  with  the  masses !  "  Thus  do 
the  magnates  disagree  in  their  diagnosis 
of  the  popular  mind,  but  they  accept 
Prof.  Sumner's  philosophy.  And  why 
should  they  not,  for  Mr.  Sage,  delving 
deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  provi- 
dential order  of  the  world  than  the  politi- 
cal economist  has  dared  to  dig,  has  dis- 
covered the  ethical  foundations  of  an 
economic  philosophy.  "  To  rail  against 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  to  rail 
against  the  decrees  of  justice."  And, 
"  It  is  obvious  that  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  acquire  money  are  necessarily  not 
capable  of  its  proper  use  or  care." 

Various  are  the  explanations  which 
our  philosophers  offer  of  this  phenome- 
non itself,  the  concentration  of  wealth. 
Mr.  Flint  crisply  accounts  for  it  in  terms 
of  natural  law.  Motion  follows  the  line 
of  least  resistance ;  what  more  do  we 
need  to  know?    Professor  Sumner  sees 
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in  it  the  effect  of  steam  and  electricity 
working  under  the  iron  law  of  economic 
necessity.  He  makes,  however,  one  in- 
teresting admission.  "  Others  argue," 
he  says,  "  that  great  fortunes  are  won 
by  privileges  created  by  law,  and  not  by 
legitimate  enterprise  and  ability.  This 
statement  is  true,  but  it  is  entirely 
IRRELEV'ANT."  The  cmphasis  is  ours. 
Professor  Commons  finds  this  statement 
to  be  not  only  true,  but  highly  relevant. 
In  his  view  the  concentration  of  wealth 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  physical  and 
economic  causes  in  co-operation  with 
legal  injustice  and  political  failure.  And 
these  co-operating  politico-legal  causes 
are  the  ones  that  call  for  our  interested 
attention. 

We  think  that  our  readers  will  be 
struck,  as  we  have  been,  with  the  meager 
catalog  of  benefits  which  the  defenders 
of  the  concentration  of  wealth  attribute 
to  it,  or  expect  to  see  flow  from  it.  All 
refer  in  rather  general  terms  to  "  econ- 
omy and  increased  productiveness."  Mr. 
Hill  becomes  concrete  and  specific  as  he 
enlarges  on  the  opening  of  the  great 
Northwest  to  settlement  and  cultivation 
by  those  railroad  enterprises  in  which  he 
is  conspicuously  interested.  Mr.  Selz  is 
impressed  by  the  advantage  which  trust 
organization  gives  to  the  American  pro- 
ducer in  his  keen  contest  with  European 
competitors  for  the  control  of  world  mar- 
kets. He  sees  visions  of  "  American 
supremacy,"  thanks  to  industrial  combi- 
nations. 

Not  less  significant  than  the  meager- 
ness  of  this  list  of  benefits  is  the  ample 
list  of  objectionable  or  evil  results  which 
the  advocates  of  combination,  not  less 
clearly  than  its  critics,  foresee  and  ac- 
knowledge. Mr.  Selz  deplores  the  loss 
of  individuality,  which  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  business  men  subjected  to  trust 
dictation,  and  of  employees  become  mere 
cogs  and  pinions  of  a  machine,  are  suf- 
fering. He  dreads  also  the  growth  of  an 
increasingly  bitter  feeling  of  resentment 
in  the  population  at  large.  Professor 
Commons  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
discussion,  adheres  to  the  precise  logic 
of  the  statistician,  and  places  before  his 
readers  the  cold  figures  showing  how 
much  faster  prices  of  commodities  have 
risen  than  wages  of  labor.  Mr.  Crosby 
pictures  the  rapid  transformation  of  a 


simple  republican  society  into  a  pluto- 
cratic aristocracy.  Mr.  More  strikes  the 
note  of  melancholy  in  his  picture  of  the 
materialistic  degradation  of  art.  We  re- 
gret that  none  of  these  writers  calls  sharp 
attention  to  the  most  deplorable  evil  of 
all,  the  progressive  degeneration  of  con- 
science, the  undermining  of  civic  moral- 
ity, by  the  alliance  of  corrupt  wealth  with 
corrupt  politics. 

A  few  of  our  writers  make  the  im- 
portant discrimination  between  the  con- 
centration of  the  management  of  wealth 
and  a  concentration  of  its  ownership.  Be- 
yond a  doubt  the  concentration  of  the 
management  of  wealth  under  the  su- 
preme executive  ability  of  men  of  busi- 
ness genius  is  contributing  to  diminish 
cost,  to  increase  production  and  to  give 
control  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Does  the  concentration  of  management 
inevitably  bring  with  it  a  concentration 
of  ownership?  Professor  Sumner  argues 
that  it  does.  Professor  Commons  sug- 
gests that  a  diffusion  of  ownership  with 
a  concentration  of  management  is  more 
likely  than  is  a  correlation  of  ownership 
with  management  to  debauch  the  public 
conscience.  This  may  be  so.  But  some- 
thing else  that  neither  writer  suggests  is 
true  also — namely,  that  if  the  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  is  to  proceed  step  by 
step  with  the  concentration  of  manage- 
ment, the  lurid  lights  of  that  revolution 
which  Mr.  Warner  hopes  will  never  ar- 
rive will  soon  begin  to  diffuse  a  dull  red 
glow  through  the  political  atmosphere. 

The  program  of  remedies  which  our 
symposium  discloses  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  daring.  Most  of  the  writers 
who  admit  that  the  concentration  of 
wealth  is  not  unattended  with  danger 
mildly  hope  that  the  modern  organization 
of  industry  will  reveal  a  self-corrective 
power.  Professor  Sumner  and  others 
look  for  the  evolution  of  a  discipline 
among  managers  which  will  hold  them 
to  lines  of  conservative  policy.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter gently  insinuates  that  the  trusts 
should  attach  a  high  value  to  wisdom  as 
well  as  to  energy,  and  not  always  dis- 
charge an  official  when  he  passes  the 
dead  line  of  forty  and  enters  upon  years 
of  discretion.  Most  interesting  is  Pro- 
fessor Commons's  precise  platform — 
namely,  a  strict  government  control  of 
money  and  credit,  a  strict  government 
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control  of  the  means  of  transportation,  a 
full  and  impartial  taxation  of  natural  re- 
sources. Not  less  intresting  is  it  to  see 
that  this  "  dangerous  "  academician,  who 
has  more  than  once  been  classed  with  the 
Socialists  by  disapproving  critics,  stops 
far  short  of  the  Socialistic  program, 
while  that  eminently  conservative  states- 
man, the  Hon.  John  De  Witt  Warner, 
more  than  dallies  with  the  siren. 

As  we  have  read  and  studied  the  pa- 
pers of  this  symposium  we  have  won- 
dered which  of  three  possible  impressions 
it  will  make  upon  the  reading  public. 
Will  the  psean  of  triumph  which  is 
sounded  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Flint  and 
Foster  drown  all  other  sounds?  Will 
the  minor  key  struck  by  More  and 
Crosby  vibrate  after  the  clash  of  cymbals 
has  died  away?  Or  will  the  clear 
trumpet  call  to  arm  and  to  fight,  not  with 
material  weapons  but  with  ideas,  with 
conscience,  with  patriotism,  which  is 
sounded  by  Commons  and  Warner  and 
Clark,  inspire  the  citizen  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  justice,  of  law,  of  civic 
welfare? 

We  believe  that  he  is  the  true  Ameri- 
can who  sees  in  the  concentration  of 
wealth  neither  a  materialistic  heaven  nor 
an  inevitable  doom,  but  a  serious  menace 
to  republican  institutions,  which  calls  for 
courage,  for  resolution,  for  knowledge — 
for  civic  grit  and  for  common  sense. 

The    Confessions    of    General 
Smith 

Common  decency  requires  that  when 
a  man  is  on  trial  before  a  competent  tri- 
bunal he  be  not  condemned  by  the  pub- 
lic before  the  verdict  is  given.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  not  assume  that  Gen. 
Jacob  H.  Smith  is  guilty  under  the 
charges  on  which  the  President  has  or- 
dered him  tried  by  court  martial,  but  not 
to  do  .so  taxes  our  self-restraint  to  the  ut- 
most. It  is  impossible  to  repress  one's 
horror  when,  as  the  first  stage  in  his  de- 
fense, an  officer  admits  that  he  said  he 
wanted  no  prisoners,  and  gave  orders  on 
a  campaign  to  kill  all  men  and  boys  over 
ten  years  of  age,  to  burn  their  homes 
and  leave  the  country  a  howling  wilder- 
ness. Such  a  confession,  in  defense,  is 
amazing  and  horrible. 

Gen.   Jacob  H.  Smith  is  a  native  of 


Ohio,  and  was  educated  in  Ohio  schools, 
and  in  a  good  semi-military  commercial 
school  in  New  Haven.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  served  to  the  end  of 
the  struggle.  He  then  entered  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  being  engaged  in  the  various 
Indian  wars  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  Spain.  He  has  thus  been 
in  active  military  service  since  1861,  al- 
tho  he  did  not  have  the  West  Point  train- 
ing. He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
severe  man  in  the  conduct  of  military  af- 
fairs, but  we  have  not  known  that  he  was 
guilty  of  wanton  cruelty. 

It  is  understood  that  his  defense  claims 
that  he  was  acting  under  martial  law, 
which  allowed  him  to  use  the  most  dras- 
tic measures  to  pacify  the  rebellious  is- 
land of  Samar ;  and  that,  particularly,  he 
was  justified  by  the  General  Order  100 
of  the  Rules  of  War.  That  General  Or- 
der defines  martial  law  as  "  simply  mili- 
tary authority  exercised  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,"  tak- 
ing the  place  of  civil  law.  It  is  stated 
that  "  military  oppression  is  not  martial 
law;  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  power  which 
that  law  confers."     It  is  further  stated : 

"  As  martial  law  is  executed  by  military 
force,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  administer 
it  to  be  strictly  guided  by  the  principles  of 
justice,  honor  and  humanity — virtues  adorning 
a  soldier  even  more  than  other  men,  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  possesses  the  power  of  his 
arms  against  the  unarmed." 

This  General  Order  further  says: 

"  Military  necessity  admits  of  all  direct  de- 
struction of  life  or  limb  of  armed  enemies 
[our  italicsl,  and  of  other  persons  whose  de- 
struction is  incidentally  unavoidable  in  the 
armed  contests  of  war;  it  allows  of  the  cap- 
turing of  every  armed  enemy  and  of  every 
enemy  of  importance,  or  of  peculiar  danger  to 
the  captor;  it  allows  of  all  destruction  of  prop- 
erty .  .  .  and  of  such  deception  as  does 
not  involve  the  breaking  of  good  faith.  .  .  . 
Men  who  take  up  arms  against  each  other  in 
public  war  do  not  cease  on  this  account  to  be 
moral  beings  responsible  to  one  another  and  to 
God." 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  General  Or- 
der, thus  far,  were  intended  to  prevent 
just  such  indiscriminate  killing  of  un- 
armed men  and  boys  as  has  been  con- 
fessed. But  let  us  read  further  what  is 
said  about  retaliation. 
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The  General  Order  says  that  war  can- 
not dispense  with  retaliation,  which  is 
"  the  sternest  feature  of  war :  " 

"A  reckless  enemy  often  leaves  to  his  op- 
ponent no  other  means  of  securing  himself 
against  the  repetition  of  barbarous  outrage. 
Retaliation  will,  therefore,  never  be  resorted 
to  as  a  measure  of  mere  revenge,  but  only  as  a 
means  of  protective  retribution,  and,  moreover, 
cautiously  and  unavoidably — that  is  to  say,  re- 
taliation shall  only  be  resorted  to  after  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  real  occurrence  and  the 
character  of  the  misdeeds  that  may  demand 
retribution. 

"  Unjust  or  inconsiderate  retaliation  re- 
moves the  belligerents  further  and  further 
from  the  mitigating  rules  of  regular  wfar,  and 
by  rapid  steps  leads  them  nearer  to  the  inter- 
necine wars  of  savages." 

These  are  the  sections  in  General  Or- 
der 100  that  are  relied  on  to  acquit  Gen- 
eral Smith  of  the  charge  of  cruelty.  If 
the  reader  can  discover  in  them  any  jus- 
tification for  General  Smith's  orders  to 
Major  Waller  he  can  do  more  than  we 
can.  It  is  claimed  in  his  defense  that 
war  is  cruel,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  and 
that  General  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea 
and  General  Sheridan's  campaign  in  the 
Shenandoah  were  accompanied  by  ter- 
rible havoc.  True,  but  there  were  no 
such  orders  to  kill  as  these  that  are  con- 
fessed. It  will  doubtless  be  claimed,  as 
in  the  trial  of  Major  Waller,  that  the 
people  were  treacherous  as  savages,  and 
that  where  all  were  foes  all  were  to  be 
killed ;  that  that  was  the  way  all  the  ar- 
mies dealt  with  the  Boxers  in  China,  and, 
further,  that  boys  of  ten  are  there  near- 
ly grown  and  take  part  in  the  fighting. 
We  can  only  say  that  whether  General 
Smith  be  held  guilty  or  innocent,  his  or- 
ders were  beyond  all  question  horribly 
cruel,  and  appear  to  have  been  unneces- 
sarily so.  They  excite  an  indignation 
that  cannot  be  restrained,  and  ought  not 
to  be  restrained.  The  world  has  con- 
demned bitterly  the  Russian  atrocities 
that  slew  thousands  of  Chinese  in  the 
Amiar  River,  and  the  confession  of  the 
fact  that  General  Smith  gave  such  orders 
and  that  they  were  obeyed  cannot  now 
but  provoke  indignant  comment  all  over 
the  world.  The  redeeming  feature  is 
that  it  was  the  American  people  that  dis- 
covered the  facts,  and  the  American 
President  that  required  speedy  trial  and 
justice.     General  Miles  said  that  the  war 


had  been  carried  on  "  with  marked  se- 
verity." He  was  right.  Secretary  Root 
replied  that  it  had  been  carried  on  with 
unusual  humanity.  He,  too,  was  right; 
but  they  referred  to  different  stages  and 
phases  of  the  war,  and  perhaps  to  the  act- 
ing of  different  officers. 

The  admissions  of  General  Smith's 
counsel  are  so  extraordinary  and  horrible 
that  it  would  seem  that  his  defense  must 
admit  that  somehow  the  war  in  Samar 
had  reached  the  character  of  "  the  in- 
ternecine war  of  savages."  It  seems  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  a  civilized  nation 
like  the  United  States,  with  an  army 
which  prides  itself  on  its  strength  and  its 
humanity,  can  be  forced  even  by  the  most 
cruel  and  perfidious  enemy,  to  adopt  the 
methods  of  "  the  internecine  wars  of  sav- 
ages." The  nation  is  humiliated  by  this 
revelation,  even  if  it  be  exceptional  in  a 
war  generally  carried  on  as  decently  as 
wars  can  be. 

The  Steamship  Combination 

To  ascertain  the  purpose  of  those  who 
have  combined  the  leading  Atlantic 
steamship  companies,  and  to  estimate  the 
probable  effect  of  the  movement,  we 
should  first  study  the  project  from  the 
business  point  of  view.  The  pure  phi- 
lanthropy involved  is  scarcely  an  appre- 
ciable quantity.  Nor  was  a  desire  to 
promote  American  national  interests  a 
motive  of  considerable  influence.  For 
some  years  past  the  profits  of  several,  if 
not  all,  of  the  prominent  Atlantic  lines 
have  not  been  satisfactory.  In  the  years 
from  1893  to  1897  the  situation  was  dis- 
couraging. More  recently,  after  a  short 
period  of  comparative  prosperity,  prof- 
its have  been  falling  again.  For  1901 
the  Cunard  line  paid  a  dividend  of  onlv 
4  per  cent.,  not  all  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  earned  in  that  year.  Owing 
to  the  approaching  close  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa  there  is  impending  a  re- 
lease, from  the  transport  service,  of  much 
tonnage  that  will  increase  competition 
for  ordinary  ocean  traffic  and  tend  to  de- 
press rates.  Some  of  the  older  British 
lines  have  suffered  by  reason  of  the  fine 
boats  and  good  service  of  the  two  great 
German  companies.  To  hold  their  own 
they  must  eventually  invest  large  sums  in 
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great  ships,  with  no  certainty  of  good 
dividends. 

The  situation  suggested  that  a  combi- 
nation should  be  made  either  in  England 
or  in  America.  It  was  made  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  because  the  railways  here 
had  virtually  been  consolidated  by  cap- 
italists controlling  several  of  the  Atlan- 
tic steamship  lines.  On  this  side  there 
was  available  the  powerful  aid  of  40  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  railroad  mileage, 
welded  into  a  compact  mass  by  "com- 
munity of  interest."  With  the  assist- 
ance and  co-operation  of  the  American 
railways,  the  projected  combination 
might  be  a  successful  and  profitable  one. 
A  similar  combination  formed  abroad, 
without  an  alliance  with  our  railways, 
would  have  been  a  failure. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  himself  a  capitalist  of 
the  first  rank,  but  in  such  transactions  as 
this  he  acts  as  the  agent  of  greater  cap- 
italists whose  resources  are  enormous. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  their 
interests  have  become  remarkably  inter- 
woven— not  only  in  railways,  but  also  in 
the  steel  industry,  in  many  great  indus- 
trial combinations  that  produce  goods  to 
be  exported,  and  in  the  great  banks 
which  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
international  trade.  The  time  seemed 
ripe  for  extending  the  American  railway 
lines  across  the  Atlantic,  as  one  of  these 
gentlemen  has  said,  and  also  for  facilitat- 
ing in  this  way  the  sale  abroad  of  the 
products  of  the  industrial  combinations 
which  the  same  capitalists  control.  In- 
cidentally, there  were  profits  to  be  made 
in  exchanging  the  old  shares  for  new, 
upon  the  familiar  basis  of  merger  infla- 
tion, and  in  "  financing  "  the  consolida- 
tion. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  completion  of 
the  project  was  delayed  "  because  of  the 
desire  to  see  what  kind  of  a  ship  subsidy 
bill  would  be  passed  by  Congress."  A 
few  weeks  ago  it  was  perceived  that  the 
pending  bill  could  not  be  passed  in  the 
House;  and  so  the  negotiations  were 
speedily  closed.  Six  lines,  American  or 
British,  owning  118  ships,  are  in  the  as- 
sociation. It  is  expected  that  three  other 
lines,  owning  106  ships,  will  come  in. 
And  a  working  agreement  has  been  made 
with  the  two  great  German  lines,  which 
own  254  ships.  The  capitalization  of  the 
projected  new  corporation  which  is  to 


take  over  the  six  companies  first  named, 
$170,000,000,  shows  how  inflation  is  to 
play  its  part ;  for  this  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  $200  per  ton,  while  the  book  value 
of  the  Cunard  fleet  was  officially  reported 
last  year  to  be  only  $70  per  ton.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, moreover,  that  in  the  case  of  at 
least  one  of  the  six  companies  the  ex- 
change of  shares  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
four  new  for  one  of  the  old,  but  we 
should  add  that  the  old  are  selling  at  a 
considerable  premium.  If  the  public  can 
be  convinced  that  profits  are  to  be  in- 
creased largely  by  new  economies  and  by 
advantages  derived  from  an  alliance  with 
the  railways  there  will  be  a  market  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  the  new 
shares  may  be  distributed  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  promoters  of  the  com- 
bination. But  to  make  a  profitable  sale 
of  shares  issued  on  a  basis  of  inflation  is 
not  their  sole  or  chief  purpose.  They 
intend  and  expect  so  to  increase  the  net 
earnings  that  there  shall  be  some  war- 
rant for  the  desired  price  of  shares. 

The  sources  of  the  expected  increase 
of  profits  will  be  the  economies  of  com- 
bined and  regulated  service — by  which  a 
considerable  saving  undoubtedly  can  be 
made — and  the  maintenance  of  more 
profitable  freight  rates.  For  such  main- 
tenance, and  for  overcoming  or  suppress- 
ing competition,  those  who  control  the 
combination  will  rely  upon  the  American 
railways,  possibly  also  upon  certain  rail- 
ways in  England,  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  negotiations  are  now  in  progress. 
That  is  to  say,  the  steamships  will  sim- 
ply be  the  ocean  part  of  a  through  line 
from  the  inland  point  of  shipment  in  this 
country  to  the  port  of  destination  abroad, 
and  from  the  foreign  port  to  the  inland 
point  of  final  distribution  here.  Through 
rates  will  be  made,  of  which  the  propor- 
tionate shares  of  rail  and  ship  will  be  de- 
termined by  those  who  control  the  entire 
line.  Such  through  rates  are  made  now, 
but  they  are  determined  to  some  extent 
by  competition  on  the  sea.  In  all  prob- 
ability there  will  be  no  such  competition 
hereafter ;  for  the  agreeing  railway  sys- 
tems, having  terminals  at  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia  and  other  ports,  will  be 
able  to  direct  substantially  all  of  their 
export  freight  to  their  own  steamships. 
Tramp  ships  will  have  no  chance  to  ob- 
tain any  of  this  railway  freight ;  and  such 
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a  company  as  the  Cunard,  if  it  should  re- 
main outside  of  the  combination,  would 
be  compelled  to  suspend  the  payment  of 
dividends.  If  it  were  not  for  railway 
aid,  rates  for  sea  transportation  would 
still  be  determined  by  the  competition  of 
much  ocean  tonnage.  It  is  admitted  that 
because  of  the  importance  of  co-opera- 
tion the  two  German  companies  were  in- 
duced to  make  an  agreement  with  the 
combination. 

This  association  with  the  railways,  or 
this  extension  of  the  power  of  those  who 
control  the  railway  systems,  is  the  phase 
of  the  matter  that  most  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people.  The 
making  of  this  combination  does  not,  as 
some  London  papers  hysterically  assert, 
"  annihilate  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
mercantile  marine."  The  questions 
raised  concerning  the  flag  and  the  sub- 
sidized auxiliary  cruisers  can  be  easily 
settled.  But  for  us  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  this  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  small  number  of  men  who  already 
control  the  railroads,  so  that  they  shall 
control  the  routes  and  rates  of  shipment 
from  the  distant  inland  farm  and  factory 
even  to  the  European  port,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  We  hope  that 
this  great  power  will  be  used  wisely  and 
justly.  We  do  not  predict  that  it  will  be 
used  unfairly.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  exert  it  unjustly,  for  the  benefit  of 
some  at  the  expense  of  others,  for  the  en- 
richment of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  Such  a  use  of  it  would  bring 
clearly  and  forcibly  before  the  people  the 
question  whether  the  Government  should 
not  own  and  operate  the  railways. 

Religion   and  Esthetics 

Religion  has  so  much  to  do  with  the 
feelings  that  it  is  not  strange  that  esthet- 
ics has  always  been  its  servant  where  it 
was  not  its  master.  To  be  sure  religion 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  feeling — it  is 
also  belief,  and  it  is  pre-eminently  activ- 
ity of  purpose  and  will — but  the  feelings 
of  love,  reverence  and  fear  are  the  most 
salient  and  obtrusive  elements  in  the  re- 
ligious experience  of  most  people,  of  peo- 
ple who  lack  somewhat  intellectual  power 
or  executive  force,  or  who  have  never 
been  taught  how  to  direct  their  religious 


activities  to  worthy  ends,  so  that  the  feel- 
ings have  too  often  absorbed  nearly  all 
the  religious  life,  and  the  result  has  been 
either  the  rule  of  mysticism — whether 
quietistic  or  revivalistic — or  the  "  beauty 
of  holiness  "  and  the  grandeur  of  wor- 
ship. 

The  esthetic  in  religion  may  be  the 
fruit  of  religious  faith,  or  it  may  be  a 
substitute  for  such  faith,  and  it  makes  a 
very  great  difference  which  it  is.  The 
builders  ol  the  Jewish  temples  or  of  the 
medieval  cathedrals  put  their  highest 
idea  of  architectural  magnificence  into 
their  buildings  because  they  believed  un- 
questioningly  in  the  God  there  wor- 
shiped, and  they  knew  no  better  way  to 
express  their  religious  faith.  The  mod- 
ern ways  of  doing  good  were  not  then 
discovered.  The  chief  way  in  which 
one  could  make  his  religion  active  was 
in  buildings  and  in  processions  and  cere- 
monies and  music  and  stately  services 
in  honor  of  God.  God  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  best  one  could  make  or 
do,  and  that  best  was  in  the  glory  of 
show  to  the  eye  and  song  to  the  ear.  We 
know  better  now,  or  ought  to,  for  we 
understand  more  clearly  that  he  who  best 
serves  his  fellow  man  pleases  God  most, 
and  that  the  religious  activity  which  ex- 
presses its  loyalty  to  God  by  making  the 
world  more  divine  is  far  more  worth  than 
that  which  expends  itself  on  one's  own 
delightful  and  more  or  less  spiritual 
states. 

We  give  the  name  of  ritualism  to  the 
marked  predominance  of  the  esthetic  in 
religious  worship.  In  our  Protestant 
churches  it  had  its  origin  in  a  real  belief, 
if  a  forced  one,  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Apostolic  succession  and  the  Real  Pres- 
ence. Newman  and  his  companions  of 
the  Oratory  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
faith,  when  reasonable  faith  seemed  slip- 
ping, accepted  these  two  doctrines  which 
seem  to  contradict  sound  reason.  That  a 
mystical  grace  and  power  to  forgive  sins 
has  been  transmitted  by  means  of  an  un- 
interrupted succession  of  laying  of 
fingers  on  the  top  of  bishops'  heads  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  our  own  time 
is  a  doctrine  of  pious  faith  to  stagger 
reason,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
doctrine  accepted  by  Newman  that  the 
]ihysical  body  of  Our  Lord  is  actually 
present   in   the   bread   and   wine  of  the 
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sacrament.  But  when  these  Oratorians 
had  forced  themselves  to  beheve  these 
doctrines  then  the  ritualism  of  orders  and 
services  naturally  followed.  That  the 
possessors  of  this  grace  must  be  made 
grand  with  broidered  colors  we  have 
seen  in  the  notorious  Fond  du  Lac  con- 
secration and  enthronement,  and  no 
magnificence  of  ritual  can  be  too  splendid 
to  dignify  the  Real  Presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  altar. 

But  the  fresh  inroad  of  ritualism  which 
we  now  see  in  many  churches  is  not  the 
outgrowth  of  any  such  faith.  It  has  a 
very  different  and  much  lower  source. 
In  our  Roman  Catholic  and  other  sacra- 
mentarian  churches  the  ritual  grows  out 
of  the  faith  and  can  be  thus  justified,  but 
the  new  ritualism  being  adopted  in  our 
non-liturgical  churches  is  of  another  or- 
der. It  seems  to  have  two  different  ex- 
planations. To  some  extent  it  may,  as 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  lately  said,  indicate 
"  the  growth  of  a  vacuum  in  the  region 
of  religious  belief,  which  music,  art, 
flowers  and  pageantry  are  required  to 
fill."  Men  and  women  who  do  not  really 
believe  very  much  yet  want  a  quasi- 
religious  sentimentality  which  can  pass 
for  religion.  The  form  of  godliness  may 
be  kept  where  its  power  is  lost,  and  the 
form  must  be  enlarged  where  the  power 
is  reduced.  Even  light  may  be  "  dimly 
religious  " — very  dimly — and  music  and 
vested  choirs  and  responses  and  all  the 
succession  of  forms  may  persuade  one 
that  he  has  had  a  religious  hour,  when 
it  has  only  been  quieting  and  soothing, 
and  has  marked  the  loss  of  real  faith  and 
religious  force. 

But  another  principal  cause  of  the 
growth  of  ritualism  is  the  imitativeness 
of  fashion.  Just  as  sacramentarianism 
in  the  Church  of  England  copied  the 
forms  of  the  older  and  more  venerable 
Roman  Church,  so,  to  Dissenters  in  Eng- 
land and  to  the  hitherto  non-liturgical 
denominations  in  this  country,  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  its  stately  service, 
looks  venerable  and  admirable.  It  claims 
precedence  and  it  provides  high  dignities 
of  office  and  worship.  It  attracts  fashion 
and  wealth.  Just  as  in  England  a  rich 
Dissenter  is  drawn  into  the  Established 
Church,  so  here  the  drift  in  society  is  to 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  reason 
given   always   is   that   "  we   so   like   the 


service."  It  therefore  is  supposed  to  be 
a  necessity  for  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches  to  assimilate  their 
worship  to  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
in  order  to  provide  a  service  which  will 
hold  a  while  longer  those  who  are  escap- 
ing to  the  more  fashionable  city  denomi- 
nation. And  at  the  same  time  there  is, 
of  course,  a  real  pleasure  taken  by  many 
in  the  more  spectacular  forms  of  worship 
and  a  revulsion  from  the  Puritan  sim- 
plicity which  has  characterized  our  serv- 
ices. Beyond  question  ritualism  is  bound 
to  grow  in  all  our  Churches.  It  would 
be  a  great  misfortune,  however,  if  the 
activity  which  is  truly,  religious,  and 
which  has  been  directed  to  the  service  of 
men,  should  be  expended  in  services, 
however  artistic  and  esthetic. 

Making  a  Country  Home 

Last  week  we  discussed  the  location 
of  a  country  home  ;  we  have  now  to  build 
the  house.  This  is  the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  a  country  home,  that  the  house 
must  be  fitted  to  its  surroundings.  A 
judicious  builder  says : 

"  When  I  went  into  the  country  I  said  to 
my  architect,  I  do  not  wish  for  an  artistic 
structure,  such  as  would  suit  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent locations ;  but  I  want  a  house  such  as 
Nature  would  build  for  me  right  here — Nature 
and  I  together.  The  walls  must  not  shut  out 
beauty,  but  let  in  beauty.  There  must  be  no 
balconies,  verandas,  bayed  windows  or  attach- 
ments without  a  special  purpose ;  they  must  be 
intended  to  take  in  all  that  the  valley  and  the 
hills  are  daily  saying  and  wish  to  say  to  me. 
I  wish  not  only  to  look  out,  but  I  wish  them 
to  look  in.  I  surely  believe  there  were  never 
two  spots  of  land  that  would  call  for  exactly 
the  same  house ;  as  there  were  never  two  fami- 
lies that  required  the  same  rooms.  I  know  a 
street  in  which  there  are  seven  houses,  with 
exactly  the  same  bayed  window ;  always  cur- 
tained to  shut  Nature  out;  all  with  observa- 
tories on  top,  with  no  more  use  than  so  many 
pigeon  houses ;  and  all  with  verandas  exactly 
alike — equally  narrow,  equally  ornamental  and 
equally  useless.  The  occupants  of  these  houses 
are  equally  artificial  and  equally  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  community." 

Thoreau  was  right.  "  Men  seldom 
lead  a  natural  life,  around  which  the 
vines  cling  and  which  the  elms  willing- 
ly shadow."  If  you  are  doing  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world — that  is, 
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making  a  home,  let  it  be  your  home. 
While  you  go  about  the  country  you  will 
be  amazed  at  the  variety  with  which 
Nature  builds ;  no  two  combinations 
exactly  alike — rarely  two  trees  that  re- 
semble each  other.  You  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  discover  anything  beautiful  in 
the  wild  state  that  has  repetition.  John 
Burroughs  says,  "  One  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  in  life  is  to  build  a  house  for 
one's  self."  On  the  other  hand,  no 
misery  is  greater  than  trying  to  con- 
struct a  conventional  dwelling  place. 
There  is  not  an  hour's  pleasure  while 
trying  to  live  inside  a  bad-fitting  house. 
"  Do  not  be  fooled  by  trying  to  fit  your 
soul  into  John  Jones's  shell.  Build  so  that 
any  one  going  by  will  say,  '  Of  course 
that  is  Harry  Owens's  place ! '  "  Haw- 
thorne says  that  "  Houses  should  be  built 
so  that  they  can  be  burned  over  at  least 
once  in  a  hundred  years — that  the  curse 
of  old  cities  is  that  they  cannot  be  burned 
over.'-  A  country  house  should  be  built, 
not  for  succeeding  generations,  but  for 
the  builder  himself  and  his  family. 

Concerning  material,  wood  is  always 
in  harmony  with  the  country,  brick  sel- 
dom is ;  stone  has  its  special  fitnesses. 
The  author  of  "  Under  My  Own  Roof," 
like  a  sensible  woman,  resolved  to  finish 
all  her  lower  rooms  with  moderate  priced 
wood — ash,  butternut  and  cypress.  Avoid 
plaster  as  far  as  possible,  and  wall  pa- 
per ;  not  only  because  of  beauty,  but  for 
sanitary  reasons.  Hardwood  floors  are 
not  always  wise  in  the  country ;  they  cost 
too  much  scrubbing.  Have  fireplaces  big 
enough  to  take  in  logs  and  to  throw  out 
color  as  well  as  warmth. 

Unless  it  be  for  landscape  reasons, 
three  stories  in  the  country  should  never 
be  tolerated.  Except  for  sleeping  the 
ground  floor  should  cover  all  wants.  The 
second  floor  should  be  built  to  catch  sun- 
shine and  views.  H  possible  wake  up 
facing  the  sun  and  a  range  of  hills.  It 
will  powerfully  influence  your  thought 
and  purpose  for  the  day.  Go  to  sleep 
with  the  witchery  of  moonlight  weaving 
dreams  in  your  room.  To  get  rid  of  care 
make  close  companionship  with  nature. 
There  must  not  be  a  dull  or  dreary  spot 
within  a  country  house.  We  need  en- 
couragement and  the  house  must  give  it. 
A  boxy  building,  with  conventional  win- 
dows and  stately  furniture,  defies  the  les- 


son of  the  trees  and  the  flowers.  If  you 
seek  those  things  go  back  to  the  city. 
With  capacious  lawns  everywhere  and 
shaded  hammocks  we  ought  to  live  out 
of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  A  genuine 
house  is  only  a  retreat,  a  shelter.  Health 
and  happiness  both  call  us  out  of  doors. 
So  it  is  that  the  first  thing  to  consider  is 
the  outside  of  the  house.  There  should 
be  no  end  of  balconies,  porches,  verandas, 
all  of  which  should  introduce  us  to  lawns 
and  shrubbery ;  or,  if  such  style  of  archi- 
tecture does  not  suit  your  taste,  at  least 
have  a  piazza  on  two  sides  of  the  house. 

Most  houses  are  either  masculine  or 
feminine — rarely  both.  Either  they  are 
overdone  with  trimming  and  the  wood- 
work is  too  delicate,  or  they  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  suggest  that  a  woman's 
soul  is  inside.  There  are  certain  femi- 
nine needs,  as  well  as  certain  masculine, 
that  your  country  house  should  be  made 
to  express.  As  a  woman  needs  a  special 
flower  nook  out  of  doors  where  she  can 
work  a  little,  rest  a  little,  think  a  little, 
and  sleep  in  a  hammock  if  she  likes,  so 
should  every  farmer's  wife,  and  all  other 
wives,  have  rest  corners  indoors,  where 
they  can  get  away  from  the  smell  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  formality  of  the  recep- 
tion room.  A  woman's  balcony,  where 
of  a  summer's  day  she  may  take  her  sew- 
ing and  live  her  individual  life,  is  a  right 
as  well  as  a  privilege.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  house  should,  taken  as  a  whole, 
express  masculine  strength  and  stability. 

The  furnishing  of  a  country  house 
should  also  look  outward  as  well  as  in- 
ward. A  better  couch  was  never  made 
than  nature  makes,  where  the  pigeon  ber- 
ries are  half  hid  in  green  vines  and  be- 
tween steeples  of  moss.  No  chair  can 
surpass  the  gnarling  roots  of  a  beech ; 
no  carpet  can  equal  the  spread  of  autumn 
leaves ;  no  curtain  be  so  graceful  as  wild 
grapevines :  "  Over  the  brooks  sweet 
odors  swinging  from  the  wild  cherry 
boughs."  The  furniture  of  your  country 
home,  in  other  words,  should  not  be  a 
"  lot  of  high  art,"  that,  if  set  out  on  the 
lawn,  would  look  out  of  place.  Simplic- 
ity must  rule  everywhere.  There  should 
not  be  a  hint  of  riches,  but  everywhere 
comfort  and  abundance.  As  for  pictures, 
the  Japanese  home  gives  a  good  rule. 
There  the  walls  are  never  covered  with 
paintings,  even  of  the  highest  art ;  l)ut 
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one  picture  is  placed  on  an  easel,  near 
the  entrance,  to  be  studied  and  loved. 
By  and  by  another  will  be  substituted, 
and  this  one  put  out  of  sight.  This  is  Na- 
ture's plan.  She  reiterates  nothing,  but 
each  day  her  pictures  are  taken  down 
and  hid  away  for  a  whole  year.  But  of 
all  things  let  us  dread  dust,  that  micro- 
cosmic  confusion  of  everything  that  is 
base.  Dust  is  disorganization,  antago- 
nistic to  order  and  reason.  It  is  the  daily 
dying  that  goes  on  in  a  household.  Dust 
catchers  of  all  sorts  should  be  avoided  in 
a  country  house. 

Of  all  rooms  in  the  country  house  the 
most  important  is  where  the  family 
comes  together  in  its  integrity.  With 
less  neighborhood  the  country  home 
makes  the  family  gathering  of  supreme 
importance  and  delight.  For  this  gather- 
ing one  room  should  be  expressive  of  all 
that  is  co-operative.  The  table  should  be 
ample,  the  chairs  easy,  the  couches  in- 
numerable. The  walls  must  be  warm 
and  embracing.  The  reception  room  is 
more  cosmopolitan  and  may  admit  of  a 
little  pretense  and  formality.  The  secret 
of  a  true  country  home  is  social  indi- 
vidualism ;  the  fullest  manhood  and 
womanhood,  freely  permitted  and  en- 
couraged by  the  family  unit.  The  family 
is  described  as  a  circle.  The  periphery 
of  this  circle  is  love,  the  center  is  honor. 

The  outbuildings  of  a  country  home 
must  be  considered  as  carefully  as  the 
house  itself.  Barns  should  be  handsome 
and  fitted  to  the  landscape,  but  never  or- 
namented, except  as  regards  utility. 
Everything  must  express  substantiality, 
comfort  and  peace.  The  barnyard  should 
be  shaded,  the  stables  supplied  with 
fresh  water.  In  fine,  the  whole  property 
should  have  equal  care  and  display  equal 
good  taste.  Leave  out  show  and  put  in 
neatness  and  care. 

_,,     ,  It  seems  to  be  confirmed 

T5    1   f  11      or.    that     John     D.     Rocke- 

Rockefeller  Gift     ,  ,,       ,  ,  ■  r       e 

feller  has  made  a  gift  of 

$1,000,000  for  the  educational  purposes 
of  the  Southern  Education  Board.  This 
follows  several  great  gifts  by  others,  of 
which  the  first  was  George  Peabody's  of 
$3,500,000,  succeeded  by  Enoch  Hand's 
$1,500,000.  and  John  F.  Slater's  $1,000.- 
000,  all  of  which  were  foi  general  South- 
ern education.  Other  gifts,  nearly  or 
quite  as  large,  were  made  to  single  in- 


stitutions, as  $1,500,000  from  the  Van- 
derbilts  for  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, and  $1,100,000  from  Paul  Tulane 
for  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
All  these  gifts  have  come  from  Northern 
men  of  wealth,  altho  Mr.  Hand  and  Mr. 
Tulane  had  lived  in  the  South  and  ac- 
quired wealth  in  business  there,  and 
George  Peabody  was  twenty  years  in 
Baltimore  in  his  early  business  life.  The 
gifts  are  for  a  most  noble  purpose, 
but  if  it  is  desired  to  get  the  best 
service  out  of  this  new  gift  it  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  help  of  institutions  that  will 
raise  the  grade  not  of  farmers  or  me- 
chanics, but  of  teachers  and  leaders^ 
That  is,  it  should  not  go  to  the  common 
public  or  industrial  schools,  but  to  high- 
er education.  If  it  is  thought  best  to  use 
it  for  the  public  school  system,  let  it  help 
the  higher,  or  highest,  of  such  schools, 
whether  called  normal  or  high  schools. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  most  val- 
uable and  economical  educational  prod- 
uct is  that  which  develops  the  educa- 
tion of  the  graduates  of  the  grammar 
school,  or,  better,  high  schools.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  in  his 
opening  address  before  the  Southern 
Education  Board,  quoted  Principal  Bran- 
son, of  the  Georgia  Normal  School,  at 
Athens,  Ga.,  who  shows  how  needful  it 
is  to  fill  the  vacant  mind  by  instruction 
that  shall  not  only  enable  children  to  read 
and  write,  but  shall  show  them  how  to 
economize  time,  to  manage  a  farm,  to 
cook  food  properly,  to  keep  house;  in 
short,  to  create  character  and  a  complete 
life.     But  he  well  asks: 

"  If  millions  of  money  were  ready,  where 
are  the  teachers?  Out  of  the  case  comes  the 
silent  appeal  of  millions  of  children  of  school 
age.  As  already  stated,  the  great  institutions 
for  higher  education  are  appealing  to  accumu- 
lated wealth  most  successfully  and  properly 
for  generous  endowment.  The  antiphon  to 
that  appeal  comes  in  the  voice  of  the  humble 
and  the  obscure  pleading  for  the  bread  of  bet- 
ter intellectual  life ;  that  simple,  practical 
learning  without  which  there  can  be  no  use- 
ful, happy,  progressive  existence." 

Truly,  "  where  are  the  teaachers  "  the 
South  needs?  It  is  for  their  training 
that  outside  gifts  are  most  needed.  The 
burden  of  the  support  of  the  common 
schools  themselves  must  be  pressed  on 
the  State  legislatures  and  the  town  coun- 
cils. 
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THE    INDEPENDENT 


._,._,.      In    a    comment    on 

Adam  in  Presbj^enan    ,         j     i-      ■•  r 

„      .      .  the     decimation    of 

Seminaries  ,  i     ^     •        ^ 

two  presbyteries  to 

license  young  men  to  preach  because  they 

believed  the  biblical  story  of  Adam  to 

be   unhistorical,    The    Congregationalist 

says: 

"  We  do  not  know  of  a  professor  of  Old 
Testament  literature  now  teaching  in  any 
theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  who  claims  that  the  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis 
is  literal  history." 

That  implies  something  more  of  prog- 
ress than  we  recognized  when  we  said 
last  week  that  we  did  not  believe  there 
was  a  competent  instructor  in  biology  in 
any  of  our  leading  colleges  who  believed 
the  story  historical.  But  we  said  as 
much  as  that  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  lot 
of  frightened  college  presidents  were 
marshaled  to  our  confusion,  until  their 
professors  substantiated  what  we  said. 
We  remember  that  President  McCosh 
refused  to  deny  our  statement.  But  pro- 
fessors of  Old  Testament  literature  are  a 
different  class  from  professors  of  biology. 
Being  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
The  Congregationalist' s  impression  about 
Presbyterian  seminaries  we  made  inquiry 
of  Prof.  Robert  D.  Wilson,  D.D.,  ^who 
holds  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  Criti- 
cism in  Princeton  Seminary,  and  he  re- 
plies : 

I  have  never  known,  nor  do  I  now  know,  a 
professor  in  any  Presbyterian  theological  semi- 
nary who  has  claimed  or  thought  that  the  story 
of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  was  not  literal  history.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  answer  that 
you  may  think  best. 

It  will  be  understood  that  Union  Semi- 
nary is  no  longer  called  Presbyterian. 
And  we  recall  that  Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith, 
of  Lane  Seminary,  and  Professor  Mc- 
Curdy,  of  Princeton,  when  they  devel- 
oped heresies  on  Mosaic  questions  were 
forced  to  retire.  But  was  not  Union 
Seminary  Presbyterian  in  the  days  when 
Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  was  professor 
there  ? 


Catholic  View  of 
Boxer  Troubles 


It  is  interesting  to  get  a 
somewhat  authoritative 
Catholic  explanation  of 
the  origin  and  causes  of  the  Chinese 
Boxer   troubles,   such    as    is    given    by 


Father  Freri,  D.C.H.,  of  St.  Mary's  Sem- 
inary, Baltimore,  gathered  from  docu- 
ments provided  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propogation  of  the  Faith  in  Paris. 
Father  Freri,  and  the  society  behind  him, 
recognize  the  natural  and  ancestral  Chi- 
nese dislike  and  contempt  for  foreign- 
ers, but  they  find  the  immediate  chief  oc- 
casion of  the  outbreak  in  the  seizure  of 
Kiao-chau  by  Germany  in  1898,  on  the 
pretext  of  the  murder  of  two  German 
Catholic  missionaries.  Then  it  became 
common  talk  that  China  was  to  be  parti- 
tioned between  Russia,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Japan,  and  this  aroused 
the  patriotic  passion  of  the  Chinese.  A 
contributing  cause  was  the  fact  that  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  nations  behind  them, 
were  partisans  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
which  protected  them,  as  against  the 
friends  of  the  purely  Chinese  Ming 
dynasty  which  was  overthrown  in  1644. 
Father  Freri  tells  us  that  the  chief  blame 
for  the  Boxer  uprising  must  be  ascribed 
not  to  the  Dowager  Empress,  but  to 
Prince  Tuan,  who  had  lived  forty  years 
in  exile  at  Mukden,  soured  by  what  he 
regarded  as  the  injustice  of  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  regency  and  the  throne, 
but  who  came  back  to  power  in  Peking 
when  his  own  son  became  heir  apparent. 
The  Empress  and  the  Emperor  were  lit- 
tle more  than  the  prisoners  of  Prince 
Tuan,  and  were  ruled  by  his  ignorant 
will.  Father  Freri  appears  to  apprehend 
such  a  recrudescence  of  the  war  against 
foreigners  as  Sir  Robert  Hart  fears, 
when  the  Chinese  shall  have  had  time  to 
supply  themselves  with  modem  weapons 
and  to  drill  an  army,  but  Bishop  Favier 
anticipates  nothing  worse  than  occasional 
outbreaks. 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  is  do- 
ing something.  The  Rhode  Island  branch 
want  a  new  patriotic  tune  and  are  pained 
because  the  tune  of  "  America  "  is  the 
same  as  "  God  Save  the  King."  It  is  not 
wholly  bad  that  Germany  and  England 
and  the  United  States  should  harmonize 
their  patriotism  to  common  strains,  so 
long  as  they  also  have  their  distinctive 
songs,  such  as  our  "  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner "  and  "  Yankee  Doodle."  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  there  is  a  grand  pro- 
phetic lesson  in  the  fact  that  three  great 
peoples  raise  the  same  united  notes  of 
national  praise  and  prayer. 


INSURANCE 


The  Pearson  Case 

Some  readers  will  remember  the  Pear- 
son case,  which  arose  about  i6  months 
ago  out  of  an  application  for  $240,000 
insurance  in  the  Mutual  Life.  While 
the  application  papers  were  under  con- 
sideration a  sharp  attack  of  appendicitis 
sent  Mr.  Pearson  into  a  hospital  in  Bos- 
ton. His  private  secretary  visited  him 
there,  and  came  to  New  York  forthwith 
after  the  policy,  which  had  just  been 
handed  to  the  agent  for  delivery.  The 
secretary  paid  the  $15,594  premium  and 
hastened  back  with  it.  On  that  same  day 
an  operation  was  performed  on  Pearson, 
who  died  in  a  few  hours  and  before  the 
secretary  could  reach  him.  When  the 
facts  came  out  the  company  refused  to 
receive  the  premium,  caused  the  agent  to 
tender  it  to  the  secretary  and  demanded 
the  policy,  which  was  refused. 

In  some  other  cases  men  have  changed 
their  minds  after  application,  declining  to 
take  the  policy,  and  then,  sickness  hav- 
ing intervened,  have  changed  it  again  and 
hurriedly  sent  to  get  the  policy;  there 
have  been  cases  in  which  the  policy  was 
obtained,  the  facts  not  being  known,  and 
death  and  demand  for  payment  have  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Pearson  might  or  might  not 
have  paid  the  large  premium  and  taken 
the  policy  if  he  had  remained  in  good 
health — it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
that  now.  But  a  company  insures  liv- 
ing and  well  men,  and  the  secretary  knew 
that  this  policy  would  have  been  with- 
held had  he  not  concealed  a  material  fact 
which  was  within  his  knowledge  and  not 
within  the  company's.  The  policy  itself 
also  makes  a  condition  that  it  shall  be 
delivered  during  the  life  and  health  of  the 
insured. 

The  transaction  was  fraudulent  and 
the  policy  never  acquired  either  legal  or 
moral  life.  The  company  refused  to  rec- 
ognize it  and  sued  to  enforce  demand  for 
its  return.  In  form,  the  suit  was  a  bill 
to  pronounce  the  instrument  void  and 
forbid  the  estate  to  attempt  its  collection. 
The  estate  demurred,  substantially  alleg- 
ing that  the  company  had  only  to  defend 
when  it  was  sued.     But  the  company  con- 


tended— and  the  Federal  Court  has  sus- 
tained it — that  the  matter  ought  to  be 
disposed  of  now,  and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  leave  the  estate  to  take  its  own  time  to 
raise  the  issue. 

Certainly  Mr.  Pearson  planned  no 
wrong,  and  was  not  to  blame  for  his  ill- 
timed  illness.  That  was  the  estate's  mis- 
fortune. But  to  try  to  throw  the  misfor- 
tune over  upon  the  company  was  the  es- 
tate's fault. 

The   Texas    Life   of  Waco — An 
"  Apology  " 

Not  because  this  concern  is  of  enough 
importance  in  itself,  but  as  an  example 
of  the  extremes,  delusive  or  worse,  which 
are  attempted  under  the  name  of  life  in- 
surance, we  referred  to  it  in  our  issue  of 
April  3d.  Now  Mr.  W.  D.  Mayfield,  its 
announced  head,  writes  to  ask  a  "  public 
apology  "  for  what  he  calls  "  an  unac- 
countable attack."  The  sole  misrepre- 
sentation he  alleges  relates  to  the  op- 
tional settlement  offered.  His  own  cir- 
cular reads :  "  The  insured  has  the  op- 
tion of  taking  the  whole  sum  in  cash,  or, 
at  say  the  age  of  30  and  if  in  good 
health,  $571  in  cash  and  $2,333  in  paid- 
up  insurance."  We  so  stated  it,  tho  not 
in  precisely  this  literal  order  of  the 
words ;  but  he  now  says  there  was  a 
"  printer's  blunder  "  in  the  circular,  and 
he  sends  another  copy  on  which  he  has 
inserted  with  a  pen  before  the  $2,333  the 
words  "  $1,000  paid-up  insurance,  or." 
Read  thus,  the  size  of  the  offered  settle- 
ment is  materially  reduced.  We  beg  to 
disclaim  having  been  aware — as  in  his 
letter  he  flatly  asserts  that  we  were — that 
the  circular  contained  an  error  and  does 
not  agree  with  the  policy  contract ;  also 
to  inform  him  that  he  should  make  his 
printed  matter  read  as  he  wants  it  before 
sending  it  out.  No  error  having  been 
made  by  The  Inddependent,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  any  further  mention,  yet  as 
the  Texas  Life  of  Waco  clearly  needs  the 
benefit  of  all  explanations  which  are  pos- 
sible we  allow  him  to  call  attention  to 
what  he  says  is  his  own  mistake. 
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FINANCIAL 


Sending-  Money  by   Mail 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  "  post  checks  "  which  have  been  de- 
vised and  patented  by  a  citizen  who  gives 
the  use  of  them  to  the  Government  in  or- 
der that  the  safe,  convenient  and  prompt 
transmission  of  small  sums  of  money  by 
mail  may  be  promoted.  Even  in  places 
where  a  money-order  office  is  near  at 
hand  some  time  must  be  lost  in  procuring 
money-orders  when  they  are  wanted. 
Business  transactions  frequently  are  de- 
layed, and  many  purchases  that  citizens 
desire  to  make  are  not  made,  simply  be- 
cause there  is  for  their  use  no  safe  and 
convenient  method  of  forwarding  the 
money.  The  provisions  of  the  "  post 
check  "  system  are  that  all  the  $i,  $2  and 
$5  bills  issued  by  the  Government  shall 
have  blank  spaces  for  writing,  by  means 
of  which  they  can  be  iilstantly  trans- 
formed into  checks  on  the  Treasury  for 
use  in  the  mails.  The  sender  writes  in 
one  blank  space  the  name  and  address  of 
the  payee,  signs  his  name  in  another,  and 
afl&xes  and  cancels  a  two  cent  postage 
stamp.  The  receiver  cashes  this  check  at 
the  nearest  post  office  or  bank,  and  a  new 
bill  is  issued.  Fractional  currency  notes 
are  provided,  to  be  used  in  the  same  way, 
each  one  to  bear  a  one-cent  stamp.  We 
see  no  weighty  objections  to  the  use  of 
this  plan,  and  the  advantages  of  it  are 
many.  The  bills  relating  to  it  should  be 
promptly  considered  by  the  Congression- 
al committees  to  which  they  have  been 
referred. 

Financial    Items 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company 
is  to  be  the  new  owner  of  the  Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma  &  Gulf  road,  which  ex- 
tends from  Memphis  to  Amarillo,  in 
Texas. 

....The  price  of  silver  declined  last 
week  to  23  5-16  pence  per  ounce  in  Lon- 
don, the  lowest  price  on  record.  The 
lowest  that  had  been  reached  was  23 ^ii 
pence,  in  the  latter  part  of  1897. 

....  The  united  deposits  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  in  Chicago,  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan National,  in  the  same  city,  the 
first  of  which  has  absorbed  the  second, 
amount  to  very  nearly  $100,000,000. 

....  The  National  City  Bank  is  about 
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to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $25,000,000,  and  its  surplus 
from  $7,500,000  to  $15,000,000,  by  the 
issue  of  150,000  additional  shares  to 
shareholders  at  $150.  Within  the  last 
ten  days  the  market  price  of  shares  has 
advanced  from  $585  to  the  neighborhood 
of  $675.  The  increase  will  place  the 
bank's  resources  ($40,000,000)  far  above 
those  of  any  other  bank  on  this  continent, 
and  they  will  be  exceeded  by  only  two  or 
three  banking  institutions  in  the  world. 

.  . .  .George  Clinton  Batcheller,  the 
well-known  merchant  of  this  city,  writes 
us :  "  Concentration  of  wealth  will  always 
tend  toward  the  country  which  possesses 
the  largest  field  for  producing  the  ele- 
ments needed  to  develop  that  country. 
The  United  States  has  no  equal  on  the 
globe.  The  soil  and  climate  can  and  will 
produce  more  cereals  than  the  market  of 
the  world  can  take ;  and  here,  minerals 
are  so  bountiful  and  varied,  we  have  be- 
come the  mechanical  center.  Europe  is 
knocking  at  the  door  of  our  workshops 
for  about  everything  we  make.  We  oc- 
cupy a  unique  position  in  the  field,  and 
why  should  not  the  United  States  become 
the  wealth  center  of  the  entire  world  ?  " 

....In  1893  the  Morristown  Trust 
Company,  of  which  Samuel  Freeman  is 
President,  was  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000  and  a  surplus  of  $50,000. 
The  capital,  surplus  and  profits  now 
amount  to  $2,150,000,  and  the  deposits  to 
$4,500,000,  and  the  accounts  number 
3,276.  Three  per  cent,  interest  is  al- 
lowed on  deposits,  which  are  often  made 
at  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  President,  who 
has  made  such  a  notable  success  of  the 
company,  is  assisted  by  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors which  include  such  well-known 
names  as  Frederic  Cromwell,  George  G. 
Haven,  Aurelius  B.  Hull,  D.  Willis 
James,  Luther  Kountze,  Richard  A.  Mc- 
Curdy,  Walter  G.  Oakman  and  H.  McK. 
Twombly. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced : 

American  Exchange  National  Bank,  4  per 
cent.,  payable  May  ist. 

Lincoln  National  Bank,  3  per  cent,  payable 
May  1st. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1^  per 
cent.,  quarterly,  payable  May  15th. 

Minnesota  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.,  consol. 
mort.  5s,  coupons,  May  ist. 
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Our  Army  in  the 
Philippines 


The  Philippine  problem 
was  the  foremost  topic 
of  national  interest  last 
week,  owing  to  the  partisan  controversy 
over  the  investigation  at  Washington,  the 
trial  of  General  Smith  at  Manila,  the  re- 
volt of  the  Moros,  and  other  incidents. 
The  publication  of  extracts  from  several 
of  General  Chaffee's  orders  suggested  a 
call  upon  the  War  Department  by  Con- 
gress  for  copies   of  all   orders   bearing 
upon  operations  in  Samar,  some  members 
evidently    expecting    that    responsibility 
for  General  Smith's  severe  instructions 
to  Major  Waller  could  be  placed  upon 
General  Chaffee  himself.     In  the  House 
General  Smith  was  bitterly  denounced  by 
Mr.  Sibley,  who  left  the  Democrats  and 
joined  the  Republicans  some  time  ago  on 
account  of  his  support  of  the  expansion 
policy.     The  President,  he  said,  should 
immediately  dismiss  General  Smith,  who 
was  a  disgrace  to  every  man  who  wore  an 
American  uniform,  and  a  blot  upon  our 
civilization.      In    the    Senate    Philippine 
Committee,  and  in  the  Senate  itself,  there 
was  an  angry  controversy  over  the  de- 
mand of  the  Democrats  that  Major  Gard- 
ener, Civil  Governor  of  Tayabas,  should 
be  required  by  cable  to  start  for  Wash- 
ington at  once.     The  Republicans  in  the 
committee  voted  against  this,  as  they  did 
against  calling  Aguinaldo  and  other  Fili- 
pinos to  come  and  testify.     It  was  said 
that  Major  Gardener  was  intending  to 
start  within  two  or  three  weeks,  with  his 
regiment.     The  Democrats  insisted  that 
he  should  come  at  once ;  whereupon  their 
opponents  said  that  in  the  interest  of  fair 
play  all  the  other  thirty-four  Governors 
should  also  be  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee.    After  one  sharp  debate  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  learned  that  Gardener 
did  not  intend  to  start  until  June  15th. 


Therefore  he  and  his  associates  con- 
sented that  this  officer  should  be  sum- 
moned by  cable.  On  Friday  it  was  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  General  Chaffee's 
investigation  of  Major  Gardener's 
charges  was  in  progress,  and  that  the 
Major  was  slow  in  making  his  charges 
specific.  Therefore  it  was  decided  that 
Gardener  should  not  be  disturbed  at  pres- 
ent. But  the  Democrats  urged  in  the 
Senate  the  passage  of  a  resolution  calling 
for  him.  General  Chaffee's  dispatches 
showed  that  Gardener  was  complaining 
that  the  official  inquiry  as  to  his  report 
was  in  the  hands  of  army  officers  hostile 
to  him ;  and  the  Democrats  said  that  the 
Major  ought  to  be  brought  to  Washing- 
ton. The  President  cabled  to  General 
Chaffee  instructions  that  the  investiga- 
tors should  be  careful  to  give  Gardener 
no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint.  The 
discussion  of  this  question  in  the  Senate 
was  marked  by  great  bitterness.  One  re- 
sult of  the  controversy  was  that  the  Re- 
publicans decided  to  abandon  their  pol- 
icy of  permitting  the  Democrats  to  make 
all  the  long  speeches  on  the  pending 
bill.  Hereafter  they  will  make  long 
speeches  in  defense  of  the  Government's 
policy,  and  the  debate  promises  to  con- 
tinue for  some  weeks.  This  change  was 
made  partly  in  response  to  the  advice  of 
the  President. — In  the  trial  of  General 
Smith  the  defense  was  that  drastic  meas- 
ures were  required  in  Samar ;  that  boys 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  were  fighting 
there  with  the  insurgents ;  and  that  the 
atrocious  treatment  of  American  soldiers 
at  Balangiga  called  for  retaliation.  In 
his  closing  address  General  Smith's  coun- 
sel spoke  eloquently  for  the  defendant 
and  the  army,  and  attacked  the  "  senti- 
mentalists and  troublesome  bus3^bodies  " 
in  the  United  States  who  complained  be- 
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cause  the  Philippine  campaigns  had  not 
been  conducted  in  accordance  with  their 
views.      It   is   expected   in   Manila   that 
General  Smith  will  be  acquitted.     At  the 
President's  order,  Major  Glenn  will  be 
tried  for  taking  part  in  applying  the  wa- 
ter-cure   torture. — The    AToros    in    Min- 
danao responded  to  General  Davis's  ul- 
timatum only  by  firing  upon  the  Ameri- 
can outposts.     Therefore  our  forces  ad- 
vanced and  attacked  two  forts  at  Bayan. 
The  first  was  taken  easily,  but  the  sec- 
ond was  captured  (Saturday  night)  only 
after  a  hard  fight,  in  which  Colonel  Bald- 
win and  his  men  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry  made  a  fine  record.     "  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard,"  said  General  Chaf- 
fee in  his  report,  "  of  any  performance 
excelling   this   in    gallantry    and    grit." 
The  fort  was  taken  by  an  assault  upon 
four  lines  of  trenches  and  by  scaling  the 
walls.     Several  of  the  chiefs  were  killed, 
and  84  Moros  surrendered.     On  our  side 
Captain  Moore,  Lieutenant  Bovars  and 
seven  enlisted  men  were  killed.     It  is  ex- 
pected   that    the    neighboring    dattos    or 
chiefs  will  now  submit.     Several  soldiers 
stationed    near    Manila    have    died    of 
cholera.     There   have    been    about    600 
deaths  from  this  disease  in  that  city,  and 
1,500  in  the  provinces.     Governor  Taft 
will  sail  for  the  islands  on  the  17th.  go- 
ing by  way  of  Rome,  where  he  will  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Vatican  for  a  settlement 
of  questions  concerning  the  friars'  lands. 

T3  !•»•          J  rt.u        At    the    banquet    of 
Politics  and  Other        ,  „  ^  .         , 

■mr    u..      T     ■        the      Sons      of      the 
VVasnington  Topics      .  .  1-,        1 

American  Revolu- 
tion, in  Washington,  last  week,  the  Presi- 
dent, having  mentioned  "  the  islands  of 
the  Eastern  seas,"  said :  "  The  Republic 
has  put  up  its  flag  in  those  islands  and 
the  flag  will  stay  there."  He  also  asked 
all  those  present  to  join  him  in  drinking 
the  health  of  "  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  during  the  last  three  years  have 
done  such  splendid  work  in  the  incon- 
ceivably dangerous  and  harassing  war- 
fare of  the  Eastern  tropics."  In  response 
to  the  applause  he  added :  "  I  think  you 
make  it  evident  that  you  intend  that  the 
flag  shall  '  stay  put.'  "  Earlier  on  the 
.same  day  he  had  addressed  the  graduat- 
ing class  at  the  Naval  Academy,  speak- 
ing of  the  prime  importance  of  a  navy 
"  constantly   built  u[)  and    kept    to    the 


highest    point    of  efficiency."      He    also 
said: 

"  We  all  of  us  earnestly  hope  that  the  occa- 
sion for  war  may  never  come;  but  if  it  has  to 
come,  then  this  nation  must  win ;  and  the 
prime  factor  in  securing  victory  over  any  for- 
eign foe  must  of  necessity  be  the  navy.  If 
the  navy  fails  us,  then  we  are  doomed  to  de- 
feat, no  matter  what  may  be  our  material 
wealth  or  the  high  average  of  our  citizenship." 

It  is  not  true  that  the  President,  as  some 
have  said,  intends  to  "  go  on  the  stump  " 
in  the  coming  Congressional  campaign. 
He  expects  to  make  a  little  journey  in 
the  South  next  fall,  and  his  public  ad- 
dresses will  probably  touch  upon  some 
political  issues.     He  will  also  speak  at 
Detroit  in  September  at  the  annual  re- 
union  of   the   Veterans   of  the  Spanish 
War. — It    is    understood    that    General 
Miles  will  be  permitted  to  hold  his  high 
office  until  he  reaches  the  age  for  retire- 
ment.   Owing  to  the  controversy  excited 
by  his  testimony,   the   report  of   Major 
Gardener,  the  trial  of  General  Smith  and 
other  related  events,  no  legislation  in  ac- 
cord with    the  Administration's    recom- 
mendations  concerning  a  General   Staff 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  is 
expected  at  this  session.     Probably  there 
will  be  none  in  the  next. — The  President 
has     nominated     Pension-Commissioner 
Evans  to  be  Consul-General  at  London, 
the  office  having  been  left  vacant  by  the 
recent  death  of  Mr.  William  McKinley 
Osborne.    The  annual  pay,  in  salary  and 
fees,   is  about  $30,000.     It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Henry  White,  Secretary  of  Embassy 
at  London,  will  be  appointed  Minister  to 
Italy,  to  succeed  Mr.  Meyer,  who  will  be 
a  candidate  for  the  seat  in  the  House 
given  up  by  Mr.  Moody,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.   The  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Savannah;   Mr.   Deveaux,   a  negro,  has 
been  appointed  for  another  term.     Gun- 
ner Charles  Morgan  is  at  last  to  have  a 
commission.      When   he  asked   Admiral 
Sampson  to  indorse  his  application  for 
appointment   the  latter    wrote    a    letter 
which    excited    much    hostile    comment. 
The  President  has  now  nominated  Mor- 
gan to  be  Chief  Gunner.    The  first  clerk 
to  suffer  imder  one  of  the  new  civil  serv- 
ice rules  is  C.  O.   Self,  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  who  has  been  dismissed 
because  he  refused  to  answer  the  Com- 
mission's questions  in  the  investigation  of 
the  charges  against  Ex-Collector  Henry, 
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of  Terre  Haute. — The  transfer  of  the 
Danish  West  India  islands  has  been  de- 
layed by  the  action  of  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment. The  differences  of  the  two  Houses 
have  been  reconciled  by  the  passage  of  a 
bill,  accepted  by  the  Government,  in 
which  the  treaty  of  cession  is  approved 
"  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  declare  in  favor  thereof  by  a 
plebiscite  similar  to  the  one  taken  in 
1867."  A  date  for  taking  the  vote  on  the 
islands  has  not  been  announced. — Cap- 
tain Wynne,  Assistant  Surgeon  Ledbet- 
ter,  Lieutenant  Doddridge  and  Wilfrid 
Langley  (a  marine),  of  the  cruiser 
"  Chicago,"  who  were  sentenced  in  the 
police  court  at  Venice  to  be  imprisoned 
for  three  months  for  disorderly  conduct 
in  a  cafe,  were  pardoned  and  released  on 
the  2d  inst.  by  the  King  of  Italy.  The 
officers  will  be  tried  by  court-martial. 
Conflicting  reports  as  to  the  disturbance 
in  Venice  are  published.  It  appears  to 
have  been  caused  in  part  by  the  accident- 
al upsetting  of  a  cafe  table.  Citizens 
were  required  to  assist  the  police  and 
several  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
disabled. 

The  Naval  Bill  and  T  h  e  naval  pro- 
Other  Legislation  ^'^""l  ^or  the  com- 
mg  nscal  year,  as 
set  forth  in  the  bill  and  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  in- 
cludes provision  for  the  construction  of 
four  ships,  larger  than  any  ever  called 
for  in  previous  legislation  at  Washing- 
ton— two  first-class  battle  ships,  of  about 
16,000  tons,  the  cost  of  each,  exclusive  of 
armor  and  armament,  to  be  $4,212,000; 
and  two  first-class  armored  cruisers,  of 
14,500  tons,  for  the  cost  of  each  of  which 
$4,659,000  is  allowed,  aside  from  arma- 
ment and  armor.  Two  gunboats  of  1,000 
tons  are  added,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  entire  cost  of  the  six  vessels  will  be 
$29,500,000.  The  committee  says  that 
our  navy,  already  built  or  in  process  of 
construction,  consists  of  138  vessels,  the 
cost  of  which  has  been  $235,082,209; 
but  substantially  all  of  its  fighting  value 
is  confined  to  the  18  battle  ships,  8  ar- 
mored cruisers  and  21  protected  cruisers. 
There  are  59  vessels  now  under  construc- 
tion. Germany,  it  is  pointed  out,  is 
building  faster  than  any  other  nation ; 
her  program,  to  be  completed  in  1908, 
will   give   her   then   38  battle   ships,    14 


large  cruisers,  38  s  aller  ones,  and  96 
torpedo  boats.  The  bill  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  any  or  all  of  the  new  ships 
built  in  the  navy  yards,  but  provides  that 
at  least  one  battle  ship  and  one  cruiser 
shall  be  built  in  them,  and  that  a  careful 
record  of  cost  shall  be  kept  for  compari- 
son with  a  similar  record  for  ships  built 
by  contract.  Provision  is  made  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  enlisted  men  by 
3,000,  and  for  adding  125  each  year,  for 
four  years,  to  the  numl^er  of  Naval  Ca- 
dets.— Nine  of  the  treaties  of  reciprocity 
negotiated  two  or  three  years  ago — those 
with  France,  Nicaragua,  Ecuador,  San 
Domingo  and  five  of  the  British  colonies 
— have  been  reported  favorably  in  the 
Senate,  and  two — those  with  Argentina 
and  Jamaica — adversely.  A  reduction  of 
the  wool  duty  by  20  per  cent,  is  the  chief 
ground  of  objection  in  the  case  of  Ar- 
gentina ;  smaller  reductions  on  oranges 
and  sugar  excite  opposition  to  the  treaty 
with  Jamaica.  But  it  is  admitted  that 
none  of  the  treaties  will  be  ratified.  The 
committee  has  shifted  the  burden  of 
them  to  the  Senate,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  Senate  will  even  vote  upon  them. 
— The  House  has  passed  an  omnibus  bill 
for  public  buildings,  appropriating  $17,- 
485,000  for  buildings  in  174  cities.  Two 
villages  in  Arkansas,  one  having  1,551  in- 
habitants and  the  other  2,327,  are  to  have 
buildings  at  the  cost  of  $75,000  and  $50,- 
000,  respectively ;  $2,680,000  is  given  to 
39  cities  and  villages,  the  average  popula- 
tion of  which  is  less  than  9,000.  Thi,« 
bill  is  sometimes  called  the  "  pork-bar 
rel." — The  Oleomargarine  and  Chinese 
Exclusion  bills  have  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Such  small  measure  of  life  as  re- 
mained in  the  Subsidy  bill  has  been 
snuffed  out  by  the  Steamship  Trust.  The 
outlook  for  interoceanic  canal  legislation 
is  not  encouraging.  If  the  leaders  in  the 
House  permit  the  bill  for  three  new 
States  to  be  taken  up.  it  will  be  passed 
there ;  but  the  prediction  is  made  that  the 
Senate  will  not  accept  the  bill  because  it 
is  thought  that  the  six  new  Senators 
would  be  Democrats. 


C  b  '    S     ar    ^^tion  in  the  Senate  upon 
_  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  bill 

of  the  House  has  been  de- 
layed by  the  investigation  concerning  the 
Sugar  Trust's  interest  in  the  island's  new 
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crop  of  siig'ar.  It  is  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  told  a  Senator  that  if  Congress 
should  adjourn  without  passing  a  bill  for 
commercial  reciprocity  with  Cuba  he 
would  immediately  call  a  special  session 
for  legislation  on  this  subject.  Testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  committee  last 
week,  President  Havemeyer,  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
(commonly  called  the  Sugar  Trust),  as- 
serted that  if  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
should  be  made,  the  Cubans  would  get 
practically  all  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
it.  The  Trust  had  bought,  he  said,  93,- 
000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  since  January 
1st  (50,000  tons  since  the  first  weeks  of 
February),  or  about  20  days'  supply  for 
its  refineries,  paying  from  $1.75  to  $1.93 
per  hundred  pounds,  making  the  later 
purchases  at  the  lower  price.  It  con- 
trolled no  other  sugar  in  the  island,  and 
had  taken  no  options  on  any.  Its  pur- 
chases of  Cuban  sugar  in  previous  sea- 
sons had  been  about  three  times  as  great. 
It  had  bought  no  Cuban  sugar  since 
April  26th.  The  Trust  refines  65  per 
cent,  of  the  raw  sugar  imported,  and  pro- 
duces 50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  quantity 
consumed  in  this  country.  It  could  not 
control  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar,  as  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  is  fixed  by  the  market 
at  Hamburg.  Cuba,  he  said,  could  sell 
sugar  to  England,  altho  the  freight  rates 
are  now  against  her.  The  Trust  owns  no 
sugar  lands  in  Cuba,  but  he  had  bought 
some  on  his  personal  account.  He  gave 
a  list  of  his  holdings,  which  appeared  to 
involve  a  productive  capacity  of  not  more 
than  30,000  tons.  He  testified  very  frank- 
ly as  to  the  Trust's  brief  but  sharp  com- 
mercial war  with  the  beet  sugar  interest 
in  the  Missouri  Valley,  where  he  had  for 
a  time  sold  sugar  for  a  little  more  than  3 
cents  a  pound  (a  reduction  from  4>4),  to 
prevent  the  beet  sugar  factories  from  tak- 
ing away  the  Trust's  market  by  means 
of  underselling  contracts.  He  would  de- 
fend his  company's  market  in  such  ways 
so  long  as  the  Directors  would  support 
him.  His  testimony  was  corroborated 
by  that  of  the  Trust's  Treasurer  and 
chief  buyer.  Mr.  Teller  desires  to  sum- 
mon witnesses  from  Cuba,  but  Mr.  Piatt 
has  thus  far  declined  to  do  this.  The  at- 
titude of  Congress  appears  to  have  af- 
fected the  market  for  Cuban  bonds.  Sub- 
scriptions for  Havana's  proposed  loan  of 
$28,000,000  were  invited  on  the  2d,  but 


The  Anthracite 
Coal  Miners 


no  offers  were  received.  The  conditions 
imposed  were  a  minimum  of  90  per  cent, 
for  5  per  cent,  bonds.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  Minister  to  Cuba  will  be  Herbert 
G.  Squiers,  of  New  York,  now  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Peking. — President  Palma 
has  been  most  heartily  welcomed  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  At  Yara,  where  the 
Ten  Years'  War  began  in  1868,  he  met 
General  Maso,  the  candidate  of  the  op- 
position, who  pledged  his  hearty  support. 
At  Manzanillo  he  was  General  Maso's 
guest.  In  Santiago  40,000  people  had 
gathered  to  receive  him.  There  he 
placed  wreaths  on  the  graves  of  Ces- 
pedes,  Marti  and  the  Virginius  martyrs. 
In  one  address  he  said  of  the  United 
States  that  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
had  ever  shown  such  generosity  in  as- 
sisting a  struggling  people,  and  that  Cu- 
bans should  always  love  the  American 
flag. 

At  the  end  of  last  week 
it  became  known  that  the 
conferences  between  the 
anthracite  miners  and  their  employers 
had  led  to  no  agreement  and  had  been 
discontinued.  When  there  was  danger, 
a  month  ago.  that  a  general  strike  would 
be  ordered  in  the  anthracite  region,  the 
Civic  Federation's  Conciliation  Commit- 
tee interposed  and  procured  a  delay  of 
thirty  days.  This  committee  was  suc- 
cessful afterward  in  bringing  the  oppos- 
ing parties  together  in  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  seven  men,  the  coal-carrying  rail- 
roads and  mine-owners  being  represented 
by  President  Baer,  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road Company ;  President  Truesdale,  of 
the  Lackawanna,  and  Chairman  Thomas, 
of  the  Erie  Board.  The  representatives 
of  the  miners  were  President  John  Mitch- 
ell, of  the  union  (United  Mine  Work- 
ers), and  the  presidents  of  the  union's 
three  districts  in  the  anthracite  region.  It 
appears  that  in  the  conferences  attended 
by  these  seven  men  the  three  railway  of- 
ficers would  make  no  concessions.  On 
Saturday  Mr.  Mitchell  announced  to  the 
public  that  no  agreement  had  been 
reached,  and  that  he  had  called  a  meeting 
— to  be  held  at  Scranton  on  the  7th — of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  three 
anthracite  districts,  which  has  power  to 
order  a  strike  by  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  its  28  members.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  week  it  was  expected  that 
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such  action  would  be  taken.  Senator 
Hanna  said  that  the  work  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Committee  in  this  case  was  ended. 
Mr.  Mitchell  remarked  on  Sunday  night 
that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived  and 
that  the  situation  was  very  threatening. 
There  are  147,000  anthracite  miners,  all 
members  of  the  union.  They  asked  for 
recognition  of  their  organization,  for  an 
eight-hour  day  without  a  reduction  of 
day's  wages,  and  for  the  weighing  of  all 
coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mines,  in  order 
that  a  scale  of  wages  might  be  based 
upon  a  minimum  of  60  cents  per  ton. 

Conventions  Following  its  custom  the 
Keviezv  of  Keviezvs  has 
published  a  list  of  conventions  to  be  held 
this  summer  and  fall.  Among  educa- 
tional gatherings  may  be  mentioned  the 
National  Educational  Association,  which 
meets  this  year  at  Minneapolis,  July  7-1 1. 
The  permanent  active  membership  of 
this  association  now  numbers  about  3,000 
leading  teachers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  its  insular  possessions.  About 
1,000  associate  members  are  enrolled  an- 
nually. At  Magnolia,  Mass.,  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  will  hold  its 
twenty-fourth  annual  meeting,  beginning 
on  June  14th.  The  membership  now 
numbers  over  1,000  and  includes  all  the 
progressive  librarians  in  the  country  and 
many  others  interested  in  library  wcfrk. 
There  will  be  various  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions of  such  subjects  as  bibliography, 
the  organization  of  branch  libraries  and 
the  like.  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  is  presi- 
dent for  the  current  year.  What  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  association  of  element- 
ary teachers  in  the  world,  the  Deutscher 
Lehrertag,  meets  in  May  at  Chemnitz, 
Saxony.  The  National  Educational  As- 
sociation of  England,  with  45,000  mem- 
bers, held  its  annual  meeting  in  Easter 
week  and  took  the  occasion  to  protest 
against  the  new  Education  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment. Among  the  scientific  and  profes- 
sional gatherings  may  be  mentioned  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  which  will  meet  this 
year  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  28-July  3, 
under  the  presidency  of  Asaph  Hall. 
U.  S.  N.  At  the  same  time  several 
chemical,  engineering,  entomological, 
agricultural  and  other  affiliated  organi- 


zations will  meet  at  Pittsburg.  The 
twentieth  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  will  be  held  during 
the  last  week  of  May  in  Toronto.  All 
the  proceedings  will  take  place  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  President  Lou- 
don, of  the  university,  being  also  presi- 
dent of  the  society  for  the  current  year. 
The  American  Mathematical  Society  will 
hold  its  ninth  summer  meeting  at  the 
Northwestern  University,  in  Evanston, 
111.,  about  September  ist.  The  National 
Geographic  Society  will  hold  a  field  meet- 
ing at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  about  the  middle 
of  May.  The  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  will  meet  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  on  May  20-23 !  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  May  12  or  13 ;  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Boston, 
on  May  27-30,  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers  at  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  on  June  18-21.  The 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League  of  America  will  be  held 
at  Toronto,  May  29-31,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  will  convene 
at  Washington  some  time  early  in  De- 
cember next.  The  American  Medical 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
at  Saratoga  Springs  on  June  loth.  The 
symposium  for  this  meeting  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  "  Politics  in  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession." A  number  of  other  medical  so- 
cieties will  meet  during  May  and  June. 
Among  the  announcements  of  summer 
schools  prominence  may  be  given  to  the 
first  session  of  the  summer  school  of  the 
South,  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  June  19-July  31.  The  work 
of  the  school  will  be  arranged  under  the 
heads  of  common  school  subjects  and 
methods,  psychology  and  pedagogy  and 
high  school  and  college  subjects.  Knox- 
ville  has  been  selected  as  the  home  of  the 
new  summer  school  because  it  is  a  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  and  be- 
cause it  enjoys  a  healthful  and  agreeable 
summer  climate,  being  situated  1,100  feet 
above  the  sea.  Harvard,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Columbia.  Cornell  and  Dart- 
mouth will  conduct  their  usual  summer 
courses,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  other 
colleges.  At  Chautauqua  the  summer 
session  will  be  from  July  2d  to  August 
28th.     Among  the  new  departments  is  a 
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school  of  arts  and  crafts,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion in  this  Hne  will  be  given  during  July 
and  August.  The  Jewish  Chautauqua 
Society  will  meet  at  Atlantic  City  July 
6-27.  The  study  of  Bible  and  Jewish 
history  and  literature  will  be  prominent. 
The  Adirondack  Summer  School  of  Art, 
conducted  by  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  holds  its 
sessions  near  Lake  Saranac,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  Adirondacks.  The 
fifteenth  Cincinnati  May  Music  Festival 
is  to  be  held  in  Music  Hall,  May  14-17, 
under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas, 
with  an  orchestra  of  100  and  a  chorus 
of  500.  The  great  feature  of  the  festival 
is  to  be  the  performance  of  Bach's  Mass 
in  D  Minor,  preparations  for  which  have 
been  going  on  for  two  years.  A  Na- 
tional Eisteddfod,  or  Welsh  singing  fes- 
tival, will  be  held  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on 
Memorial  Day.  There  will  be  a  competi- 
tion of  male  choruses  for  prizes,  choruses 
from  as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake  City  tak- 
ing part.  The  Wagner  Festival  at  Bay- 
reuth  opens  this  year  on  July  22d  with 
the  performance  of  "  Der  Fliegende  Hol- 
lander." The  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  will  be  held  at 
Detroit,  May  28-June  3.  The  Governors 
of  the  States  and  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces, as  well  as  the  authorities  in  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  Porto  Rico,  have  been  asked 
to  appoint  delegates  to  this  meeting.  The 
National  Prison  Association  meets  at 
Philadelphia,  September  13-18.  The 
Public  Health  Association  meets  at  New 
Orleans,  beginning  on  December  8th. 
The  National  Municipal  League  meets  at 
Boston,  May  7-9.  The  American  Bar 
Association  meets  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
August  27-29.  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle 
will  deliver  the  annual  address.  Among 
religious  conventions  should  be  men- 
tioned the  Quadrennial  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
which  will  assemble  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
May  7th,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  in  New  York 
City  on  May  15th,  which  will  attract  at- 
tenlion  on  account  of  the  question  of 
creed  revision. 

jt 

The  Coronation     '^^^  ceremony  to  be  ear- 
ned  out   m   the   corona- 
tion    service     has     been     published     as 
amended  and  apjiroved  by  the  King  him- 


self. According  to  this  announcement 
the  King  and  Queen  will  enter  West- 
minster Abbey  by  the  great  west  door, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  shouts  of 
the  King's  scholars  of  Westminster 
School.  First  the  royal  pair  will  kneel 
in  private  prayer,  on  the  footstools  be- 
fore their  chairs.  After  this  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Most  Rev. 
Frederick  Temple ;  the  Lord  High 
Chancelor,  Earl  Halsbury ;  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondely,  and  the  Garter  King  of 
Arms,  Sir  Albert  Woods,  will  each  in 
turn  present  the  King;  the  Lords  carry- 
ing the  regalia  will  approach,  and  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  will  place  the  re- 
galia on  the  altar.  The  Litany  and  part 
of  the  Communion  Service  will  follow, 
after  which  the  Archbishop  will  recite 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Wan- 
nington-Ingram,  will  preach  a  short  ser- 
mon. Just  before  the  sermon  the  King 
will  put  on  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet 
trimmed  with  ermine.  After  the  ser- 
mon he  will  take  the  oath.  The  cap  and 
the  crimson  robe  will  now  be  removed ; 
and,  while  the  four  Garter  Knights  hold 
over  the  King  a  rich  pall,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  will  pour  holy  oil  into  a 
spoon,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury will  anoint  him,  using  the  words : 
"  King  over  this  people,  whom  the  Lord 
your  God  hath  given  you  to  rule  and 
govern."  The  King  will  then  kneel,  and 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  will  invest  him 
with  the  super  tunica.  Next  will  come 
the  presentation  of  the  Sword  of  State, 
the  standards  and  the  spurs,  and  the  Orb 
will  be  placed  in  his  right  hand.  After 
being  invested  in  a  purple  Robe  of  State 
he  wall  receive  from  the  Archbishop  the 
vScepter  and  a  ring  will  be  placed  on  the 
fourth  finger  of  his  right  hand.  The  ac- 
tual crowning  will  follow.  A  fanfare  of 
trumpets  will  sound  and  the  guns  will 
fire  salutes.  The  Archbishop  will  ad- 
dress the  King,  exhorting  him  to  be  of 
good  courage  that  he  may  receive  the 
Crown  of  Righteousness ;  the  Peers  will 
assume  their  coronets ;  the  Bible  will  be 
presented,  and  the  King  will  be  led  to 
the  throne.  Afterward  the  Queen  will 
be  crowned  with  somewhat  less  cere- 
mony, and  the  Peeresses  will  put  on  their 
coronets.     The  service  will  end  with  the 
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celebration  of  the  Communion,  the  King 
and  Queen  both  participating,  arid  the 
King  himself  presenting  the  bread  and 
wine. 


Women  University    Gradu 
ates  and  Teachers 


Altho  only 
one  of  the 
German  Gov- 
ernments, that  of  Baden,  has  taken  kind- 
ly to  the  woman's  movement  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  has  admitted  them  to  ma- 
triculation at  the  two  territorial  institu- 
tions of  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  the 
majority  of  the  fourteen  doctorates  which 
were  won  by  women  at  the  German  uni- 
versities during  the  past  academic  year 
were  secured  in  other  schools  than  those 
of  Baden.  Five  are  reported  from  Halle, 
3  in  Heidelberg,  2  from  Gottingen,  and 
one  each  from  Berlin,  Breslau,  Freiburg 
and  Munich.  Of  these  14  women,  8 
were  from  North  America  and  5  were 
Germans.  They  graduated  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments  :  Medicine,  3 ;  Eng- 
lish, 4 ;  Germanic  philology,  i ;  Romance 
languages,  i ;  Philosophy,  2 ;  Mathemat- 
ics, I ;  Chemistry,  i ;  Geology,  i.  The 
number  who  actually  completed  a  course 
of  study  was  exceedingly  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  attendance,  which  was 
1,222  at  sixteen  different  universities. 
Only  one  woman  out  of  611  at  Berlin 
managed  to  secure  a  degree.  Yet  wom- 
en have  been  pushing  their  way  to  the 
front  in  the  higher  educational  circles  of 
the  Continent.  Probably  the  most  noted 
woman  professor  was  the  Russian  occu- 
pant of  the  mathematical  chair  in  Stock- 
holm, Sonja  Kawalowskas.  At  present, 
too,  the  venerable  University  of  Upsala 
has  a  woman  in  its  faculty — namely,  Dr. 
Elsa  Eschelson —  in  the  law  department. 
Italy  has  for  several  years  had  two  wom- 
en as  university  teachers.  Dr.  Teresa 
Labriola,  in  the  law  faculty  at  Rome, 
where  her  father  and  her  broth  r  arc  also 
well  known  professors;  and  Dr.  Rina 
Monti,  in  the  University  of  Padua.  In 
Germany  but  one  woman  holds  an  offi- 
cial position  in  connection  with  a  uni- 
versity— namely,  the  Baroness  Dr.  von 
Linden — in  the  Anatomical  Institute  at 
Bonn,  who  has  served  in  a  similar  capac- 
ity in  Tiibingen.  Switzerland  now  has 
fourteen  women  professors  in  its  univer- 
sities and  kindred  institutions,  among 
them  four  privat-docents.  Dr.  Emilie 
Kempin  was  the  first  woman  to  attain  the 


rank  of  a  university  teacher  in  this  coun- 
try, being  instructress  of  Roman  and 
com})arative  jurisprudence  in  Ziirich. 
Since  1898  Dr.  Anna  Tumarkin  has  been 
teachingmodern  philosophy  in  Berne, and 
also  esthetics.  Berne  is  in  general  the  fa- 
vorite resort  for  academic  women,  in  its 
enrollment  of  1,164  regular  students  last 
winter  the  women  contingent  being  364, 
with  more  than  one  hundred  women 
"  hearers  "  'n  addition.  Other  women 
teachers  are  in  the  medical  department, 
in  the  observatory  and  in  the  library  of 
this  university.  Ziirich  has  two  women 
in  its  faculty,  both  in  the  medical  faculty, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  French  uni- 
versity in  Lausanne.  In  Geneva  the  de- 
partment of  botany  is  held  by  a  woman, 
and  lectures  on  German  literature  are  de- 
livered by  a  woman  privat-docent.  In 
Austro-Hungary  Dr.  Charlotte  Stein- 
berger  was  recently  promoted  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  of  Hungary  to  a 
position  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Budapest  University,  this  being  the  first 
woman  in  that  empire  occupying  a  posi- 
tion of  this  sort. 

Russian  Telegrams  from  the  German 
Affairs  fi'^^n^ier  of  Russia  and  letters 
from  various  correspondents 
within  the  empire  indicate  that  the  riot- 
ing in  Russia  has  grown  more  serious 
from  day  to  day.  The  chief  trouble  is 
still  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  revolting  peasants  have  at- 
tacked the  celebrated  Chateau  of  Romone 
belonging  to  the  Duke  Alexander  of 
Oldenburg  in  the  government  of  Vo- 
ronej.  Southern  Russia.  The  duke  is 
the  father-in-law  of  the  Czar's  sister, 
Olga,  who  married  Duke  Peter  of  Olden- 
burg last  year.  Besides  the  new  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Plehwe,  several 
important  officers,  including  the  Vice- 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Police, 
have  gone  to  Kharkoff  to  superintend  the 
suppression  of  the  rioting.  The  Voronej 
sugar  refineries  have  specially  suffered 
during  the  present  outbreak.  The  story 
goes  around  that  the  peasants  have  been 
stirred  up  to  their  present  revolt  by  a 
bogus  proclamation  in  the  name  of  Czar 
Alexander  II,  which  has  been  spread 
among  them  by  political  agitators.  The 
proclamation  states  that  the  Czar,  in  abol- 
ishing serfdom,  also  divided  the  land 
among  the  peasants,  but  that  the  nobles 
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seized  it.  The  proclamation  concludes 
with  these  words: 

"  I  permit  and  command  you  to  take  back 
your  property.  Divide  the  soil  among  your- 
selves again.  If  the  land,  cattle  and  corn 
which  are  yours  by  right  are  not  voluntarily 
surrendered,   take  them  by  force." 

The  peasants,  in  their  ignorance,  ac- 
cepted the  proclamation  as  genuine,  and 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  it.  The 
seriousness  of  the  revolt  depends  on 
whether  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the 
army  have  been  affected  by  the  agita- 
tion, and  on  this  point  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  any  trustworthy  information.  It 
is  said,  but  without  any  strong  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  the 
murderer  of  M.  de  Sipiaguine,  the  late 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  a  genuine 
army  officer  and  not  a  student,  and  that 
this  explains  the  secrecy  surrounding  his 
trial  and  his  execution,  which  is  to  take 
place  very  soon.  In  a  recent  speech  at 
Dresden,  Count  von  Waldersee  spoke  in 
language  which,  tho  guarded,  showed 
plainly  that  Germany  looked  now  to  Rus- 
sia rather  than  to  France  for  opposition 
in  its  policy  of  expansion.  He  declared 
that  the  English-Japanese  alliance  was 
of  pre-eminent  significance,  and  that  in 
Japan,  which  he  visited  after  leaving 
China,  the  collision  with  Russia  was  re- 
garded as  unavoidable.  The  Japanese 
troops  which  he  saw  were  excellently 
trained.  He  said  that  in  China  French 
troops  always  liked  to  fight  by  the  side 
of  the  German  soldiers,  and  that  the 
younger  generation  in  France  felt  no  de- 
sire for  revenge  on  Germany.  Contin- 
uing, he  said : 

"  The  reserved  attitude  of  many  Russian 
officers  during  the  China  afifair  showed  that 
the  anti-German  sentiment  which  was  cher- 
ished in  Russia  after  the  Berlin  Congress  was 
not  yet  extinguished.  Many  Russian  circles 
are  slow  to  realize  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  new  situation,  but  the  weight  of  economic 
facts  and  the  necessity  for  Russia  to  continue 
the  work  begun  in  East  Asia,  these  remain  an 
important  element  in  the  shaping,  or,  rather, 
say,  the  continuance,  of  our  good  relations 
with  Russia." 

_^    ,  The    Diet    closed    its    six- 

The  Japanese     ^        ,,  .  .      , 

t..  teenth     session     not     long 

since,      and      the      Lower 

Chamber  congratulates  itself  on  being  the 

first  Japanese  House  of  Representatives 


to  complete  its  full  constitutional  term 
of  four  years.  The  past  session  has  been 
significant  of  the  trend  of  Parliamentary 
practice  in  Japan.  When  the  Diet  met 
for  the  first  time  there  was  a  common 
fear  that  it  would  waste  its  strength  in 
futile  debate.  Many  members  distin- 
guished themselves  from  the  rostrum. 
Their  speaking  could  not  be  called  exact- 
ly eloquent,  but  it  showed  fluency  and  no 
little  rhetorical  grace.  The  Japanese 
were,  it  was  especially  noted,  entirely 
free  from  nervousness  and  its  consequent 
confusion  of  thought  on  facing  an  audi- 
ence. Long  speeches  and  debate  were 
the  regular  order  of  procedure,  but  all 
this  was  unexpectedly  changed.  It  was  as 
tho  a  message  from  the  Throne  had  sud- 
denly inculcated  continence  of  speech.  Al- 
most simultaneously  all  the  men  who  dis- 
played oratorical  powers  lapsed  into  per- 
manent silence.  The  causes  of  this  sudden 
change  are  various.  First  of  all  the 
Japanese  are  not  by  nature  fond  of  many 
words.  Furthermore  the  impotence  of 
speeches  to  influence  votes  very  soon  be- 
came apparent.  Another  cause  was  the 
habit  of  the  majority  of  mercilessly  ap- 
plying the  closure  whenever  the  minority 
began  to  take  refuge  in  rhetoric.  But 
the  main  reason  is  the  Parliamentary 
rule  that  every  Government  bill  must  be 
submitted,  after  the  first  reading,  to  a 
special  committee  for  examination  and 
report.  It  seemed  natural  that  private 
bills  should  be  treated  with  like  respect, 
so  that  the  procedure  took  this  form  in 
all  cases.  When  a  bill  had  been  once 
read,  and  when  the  Government  dele- 
gates in  the  case  of  an  official  bill,  or  the 
introducers  in  the  case  of  a  private  bill, 
had  answered  any  questions  put  by  mem- 
bers, the  House  elected,  or  authorized  the 
president  to  nominate,  a  special  commit- 
tee. This  committee  then  proceeded  to 
investigate  the  bill,  inviting  the  attend- 
ance of  all  persons  whose  presence  might 
help  to  elucidate  the  measure.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  to  the  House  was 
so  full  that  the  House,  assuming  that  the 
matter  had  been  thoroughly  investigated 
and  discussed,  would  vote  without  any 
further  serious  debate.  One  result  of  the 
system  is  the  accomplishment  of  much 
business  with  little  talk,  but  it  also  tends 
to  a  perfunctory  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties by  members  not  serving  on  commit- 
tees. 


The    People    of    the    PhiHppinc    Islands 

-By  William  H.   Taft 

Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

[This  concludes  the  article  by  Governor  Taft,  the  first  half  of  which  was  primed  last  week.  Some  corrections  ol 
the  proof,  after  p.  iioo  reached  us  too  late  to  make.  Of  these  one  is  of  some  importance,  in  which  he  adds  that  '  Every- 
where, except  in  Manila,  where  there  are  some  good  Church  schools,  the  enrollment  of  children  for  public  schools  is 
large."— Editor.] 


ACCOUNTS  apparently  most  con- 
flicting^ are  given  by  observers  in 
the  islands  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  Christian  Filipino  people,  and,  in  or- 
der that  that  part  of  the  public  interested 
in  the  question  may  form  a  reasonably 
fair  picture  of  what  the  Filipino  is,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  opportunity 
for  observation  of  the  vv^itness  or  the 
purpose  which  he  has  in  being  in  the 
Islands,  and  into  the  bias  or  otherwise 
which,  because  of  that  purpose  and  its 
results,  he  naturally  would  feel  toward 
the  people  whose  character  he  attempts 
to  describe.  The  main  difference  in  the 
accounts  may  usually  be  traced  to  the 
difference  between  the  military  and  the 
civil  points  of  view  in  the  Islands. 

In  February,  1899,  through  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  purposes  of  the 
Americans  in  coming  to  the  islands 
and  probably,  too,  through  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  some  of  the  Filipino 
leaders — I  do  not  attempt  to  state  the 
exact  facts  in  regard  to  it — a  war  be- 
gan between  the  American  forces  and 
the  insurgents  which  in  the  spring  of 
1900  ceased  to  be  anything  but  a  purely 
guerrilla  warfare.  At  that  time  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  Secretary  Root 
reached  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to 
win  over  the  Filipinos  to  sympathy  with 
the  American  Government  in  its  pur- 
poses it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a  new 
authority  in  the  Islands,  which,  exercis- 
ing a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
army  where  necessary,  and  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  where  possible,  should  offer 
to  the  Filipino  people  a  real  example  of 
what  the  American  Government  expected 
to  introduce  by  way  of  civil  government 
in  the  Islands  when  the  insurrection 
should  cease.  This  was  thought  to  be 
better  than  promises.  The  plan  involved 
a  divided  or  dual  form  of  government  in 
the  Islands — one  always  dangerous  be- 


cause of  personal  conflicts  of  jurisdiction 
and  only  possible  by  the  exercise  of  great 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  military  and  civil 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  effect 
of  the  plan  has  vindicated  the  judgment 


WILLIAM    H.    TAFT 

of  its  inventors ;  for  while  the  necessary 
and  inevitable  abruptness  and  severity  of 
the  military  branch  in  subduing  the  in- 
surrection was  essential  to  peace,  the 
presence  of  the  civil  branch,  offering 
wherever  there  was  peace,  a  civil 
government  with  a  large  measure  of  local 
autonomy,  convinced  the  people  that  the 
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American  Government  had  other  pur- 
poses than  the  complete  subjection  of 
the  people  and  a  sacrifice  of  their  inter- 
ests to  purposes  of  commerce  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

In  the  beginning  the  army  had  at- 
tempted and  carried  on  forms  of  mu- 
nicipal government  in  which  the  people 
were  given  some  voice,  tho  it  was  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  control  of  the  local 
military  commander,  and  until  July  of 
1901  the  supreme  military  commander 
was  also  the  executive  head  of  the  Civil 
Government,  with  the  Commission  as  the 
civil  legislature.  Where  the  military  offi- 
cer was  charged  with  some  responsibility 
to  civil  government — his  point  of  view  be- 
ing that  of  one  more  or  less  interested  to 
make  civil  government  a  success — he  was 
much  more  likely  to  make  his  judgment 
of  Filipino  weaknesses  more  charitable 
and  of  Filipino  capacity  for  development 
more  hopeful  than  when,  after  the  ist 
of  July,  he  had  no  responsibility  what- 
ever in  respect  to  the  Civil  Government 
and  was  always  more  or  less  in  an  atti- 
tude of  protest  against  its  defects  and 
suspicion  of  those  Filipinos  engaged  in 
carrying  it  on.  After  this  time  his  chief 
feeling  toward  the  Filipino  was  that  of 
hostility  if  the  latter  were  an  insurgent 
and  of  suspicion  if  he  were  an  ainigo.  It 
is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  with  such 
an  attitude  toward  the  native  growing 
naturally  out  of  the  function  which  he 
performed  in  the  Islands,  he  should  re- 
gard the  conferring  of  any  voice  in  civil 
government  upon  the  native  as  a  step 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  sure  to  involve  inefficiency 
and  inadequacy  of  control.  Those  en- 
gaged, however,  in  forming  civil  govern- 
ment and  who  were  responsible  for  its 
operation,  pursuing  as  they  did  and  must 
a  policy  called  by  the  Filipinos  a  "  policy 
of  attraction,"  were  brought  into  the 
pleasantest  relations  with  the  Filipinos 
of  education  and  prominence  throughout 
the  Islands.  They  came  as  friends  to  the 
Filipinos,  and  their  attitude  was  that  of 
contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  military  to- 
ward the  same  people.  Their  opportu- 
nity for  judging  of  the  capacity  of  that 
class  of  Filipinos,  of  their  sincerity  and 
of  their  interest  in  civil  government  was 
far  greater  than  was  that  of  the  officer 
or  enlisted  man  of  the  Army.    Certainly 


it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  one  occupying 
the  relation  of  friend  toward  another  has 
more  opportunity  for  observing  that 
other's  capacity  than  the  one  who  treats 
him  with  severity  and  who  must  be 
abrupt  and  arbitrary  in  his  relations  to 
him.  But,  however  this  may  be,  these 
remarks  are  written  by  one  who  was  a 
part  of  the  Civil  Government  and  it  is  for 
the  reader,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  and  probable  truth  of  what  he 
says  in  regard  to  the  Filipino  people  by 
that  circumstance,  whatever  eflfect  it 
ought  to  have. 

Coming  now  to  the  Christian  Filipinos, 
we  must,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  picture, 
divide  them  into  two  classes — those  who 
speak  and  write  Spanish  and  those  who 
do  not.  As  I  have  said,  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent.,  and  probably  less,  speak 
Spanish,  and  included  among  them  are 
all  the  fairly  educated  Filipino  people. 
Of  course,  included  among  those  who 
speak  Spanish  are  many  who  have  but 
limited  education  and  but  limited  scope 
of  view ;  many  whose  conception  of 
individual  liberty  and  whose  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  how  government 
can  be  conducted  are  quite  deficient. 
This  class,  with  notable  exceptions, 
has  weaknesses  due  largely  to  the  Span- 
ish tradition  and  method  of  govern- 
ment, which  I  shall  refer  to  hereafter. 
The  remaining  ninety  or  more  per  cent. 
of  the  people  who  do  not  speak  Spanish 
are  densely  ignorant,  very  superstitious, 
very  timid  and  with  most  indifferently 
developed  political  ideas  of  any  kind. 
They  have  a  pride  in  their  town ;  they 
have  a  pride  in  their  province ;  and  there 
has  been  forming  among  them  a  pride  in 
their  race.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
statement  that  the  majority  of  them  read 
and  write  their  native  dialect  is  altogether 
unfounded.  There  are  no  reliable  statis- 
tics at  hand  to  show  this,  but  the  observa- 
tion of  tax  collectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  the  signatures  of  those  who  receive 
tax  cedulas,  or  receipts  in  the  collection 
of  poll  taxes,  justifies  this  conclusion. 
Even  in  their  uneducated  and  supersti- 
tious condition  of  mind,  however,  these 
people  have  one  bond  of  union  with  us 
and  that  is  their  Christian  training  for 
two  hundred  years,  and  this  in  itself 
makes  a  vast  difference  between  the  prob- 
lem which  wc  have  in  the  Philippines  and 
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that  which  England  has  in  India  with 
the  Hindu  and  the  Moslem. 

The  uneducated  people  are  not  a  war- 
like race;  they  are  not  a  proud  people; 
they  are  a  quiet,  decorous  and,  I  should 
say,  timid  people.  They  respect  au- 
thority. The  difficulty  is  that  they  have 
too  great  respect  for  the  local  authority 
of  the  wealthy  or  educated  men  owning 
land  in  their  neighborhood.  They  are 
subject,  therefore,  to  being  led  by  the 
misrepresentations  and  threats  of  ambi- 
tious or  unprincipled  agitators  of  the  bet- 
ter class.  They  have  no  idea  of  govern- 
ment except  that  of  the  absolute  rule  of 
somebody  over  them ;  and  this  enables 
the  Presidente,  the  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince, or  any  local  leader  or  native  priest 
to  control  all  their  actions  and  to  lead 
them  into  peace  or  war  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  makes  them  subject  to  all  sorts 
of  imposition.  It  is  this  trait  which,  were 
the  Islands  turned  over  to  Aguinaldo  or 
any  other  self-constituted  or  elected  lead- 
er, would  ultimately  involve  his  govern- 
ment in  a  chaos  of  little  insurrections  led 
by  local  leaders  against  the  government 
established,  whenever  those  local  leaders 
should  be  disappointed  in  their  ambitions. 
It  is  the  protection  of  these  people,  of 
this  ninety  per  cent,  of  uneducated,  timid, 
childlike  wards,  that  constitutes  the  chief 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  remain  in 
these  Islands ;  for  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that,  should  the  United  States  abandon 
the  Islands,  ultimately  a  despotism  in 
some  form  or  other  would  be  introduced 
which  would  leave  this  ninety  per  cent, 
to  the  rules  of  forced  labor  and  indiffer- 
ence to  their  individual  rights  which  was 
shown  under  the  Spanish  regime  and 
would  continue  under  any  purely  Filipino 
government.  We  do  not  need  to  rely  on 
conjecture  for  this  conclusion  because 
we  know  that  during  the  eight  months 
in  which  Aguinaldo,  and  his  Government 
established  at  Malolas  exercised  author- 
ity over  the  few  provinces  in  which  he 
appointed  governors  they  carried  on  a 
government  of  oppression  of  this  class 
of  people  and  of  all  others  who  were  not 
in  the  Government  itself  which,  in  the 
collection  of  taxes  and  in  all  other  ways, 
exceeded  that  of  which  so  bitter  com- 
plaint was  made  during  the  rule  of  Spain. 

The  Filipino,  whether  he  be  an  edu- 
cated or  an  uneducated  person,  is  tem- 


perate. I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
a  single  Filipino  drunk,  except  my  own 
coachman,  whom  I  had  to  dismiss,  and 
he  was  a  very  good  coachman.  They 
drink,  a  great  many  of  them,  but  they 
drink  moderately.  They  drink  the  vino, 
which  they  purchase  at  small  shops  that 
are  not  loafing  places  as  our  saloons  are, 
but  are  only  shops.  I  have  lived  two 
years  in  Manila  and  there  are  now,  I  be- 
lieve, 450  shops,  a  reduction  from  2,500, 
the  estimated  number  in  the  Spanish 
times ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  vino  shop 
to  know  it,  which  is  an  indication  that 
there  is  no  publicity  about  it  or  any 
gathering  of  a  crowd  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. The  few  American  saloons,  fifty 
or  sixty  in  number  in  Manila,  one  can 
see  a  long  distance  off,  but  not  so  a  vino 
shop. 

The  Filipinos  are  domestic  people, 
affectionate  to  their  children  and  in  their 
families.  They  are  not  a  licentious 
people.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  men 
and  women  do  not  frequently  live  in 
illicit  relations.  They  do  in  many  in- 
stances, but  the  man  is  generally  loyal  to 
the  woman  and  the  woman  to  the  man. 
The  expense  attending  the  marriage  cere- 
mony and  celebrated  by  a  priest  was 
often  so  great  that  they  did  not  marry. 
Under  the  tropical  sun,  in  a  country 
where  it  is  very  easy  to  obtain  food 
enough  to  live  on,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Filipino  should  be  an  industrious 
individual.  The  merchants,  investors 
and  all  foreigners,  as  well  as  sugar  plant- 
ers and  tobacco  raisers,  are  apt  to  de- 
scribe the  Filipino  laborer  as  hopeless. 
That  he  is  lazy  and  that  his  work  is  by 
no  means  as  efficient  as  the  laborer  in 
the  temperate  zone  no  one  who  has  been 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  can  possibly 
with  any  fairness  deny.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  success  with  which  some  or- 
ganizers of  labor  in  the  Quartermaster's 
department  and  in  the  Civil  Government 
have  with  Filipinos,  in  contrast  to  the 
failure  of  others,  indicates  to  me  that  a 
study  of  the  tastes  and  characteristics 
of  the  Filipino  laborer  and  a  yielding  to 
his  prejudices,  where  that  is  possible  and 
consistent  with  getting  labor  out  of  him 
at  all,  will  make  it  entirely  possible  for 
investors  and  others  to  secure  sufficient 
unskilled  labor  in  the  Islands  to  accom- 
plish what  is  desired.     It  will  not  be  as 
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efficient  and  it  will  prove  to  be  more  ex- 
pensive, tho  the  clay  wage  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  American  or  European 
labor ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  progress  in  the  Islands  and  one  of  the 
obstacles  which  must  be  reckoned  with. 
The  Filipino  has  great  natural  manual 
skill  and  he  can  learn  to  do  anything.  He 
is  exceedingly  imitative.  I  do  not  think 
he  has  been  heretofore  encouraged  by  the 
pecuniary  emoluments  which  he  has  re- 
ceived or  the  other  rewards  to  give  his 
attention  to  learning  skilled  trades;  btit 
with  the  American  enterprise  certain  now 
to  come  in  the  Islands,  with  the  manual 
schools  which  the  Commission  is  estab- 
lishing in  the  Islands,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  ultimately  there  will  be  enough 
skilled  labor  to  do  what  the  development 
of  the  Islands  will  demand.  At  present 
there  is  a  great  dearth  of  skilled  labor; 
and  if,  as  the  present  Chinese  Exclusion 
Bill  provides,  there  is  no  discretion  given 
the  Commission  to  allow  the  temporary 
admission  of  Chinese  skilled  labor  there 
will  be  considerable  delay  and  retarding 
of  the  work  of  construction,  which  is  the 
first  step  in  the  development  of  the 
Islands. 

There  are  a  great  many  fiesta  or  feast 
days  in  the  Church.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  there  are  more  fiesta  days  than  there 
are  working  days.  Certainly  there  are 
so  many  that  they  are  demoralizing  in 
the  labor  problem.  The  Filipino  is  at- 
tached to  his  Church.  He  is  a  good 
Roman  Catholic,  and  nothing  could  show 
the  depth  of  his  political  hostility  to  the 
Friars  so  much  as  the  fact  that  in  spite 
of  his  affection  for  his  Church  he  does 
not  hesitate  on  every  occasion  to  mani- 
fest the  deepest  hatred  for  monastic  or- 
ders. The  Spanish  friar,  in  his  mind, 
lost  his  religious  character  in  the  wide 
political  functions  which,  under  the  Span- 
ish government,  he  performed  in  every 
village  in  the  Archipelago.  The  friar  had 
a  hand  in  everything  that  was  done  by 
the  Government ;  he  was  a  police  au- 
thority, and  when  anything  unjust  was 
done  toward  any  individual  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  village  it  was  charged  to 
the  friar.  The  feeling  against  the  Friars 
is  a  political  and  not  at  all  a  religious  one. 

The  common  people,  and  this  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign,  are  very  desirous  that  their 
children    shall    be    educated.      When    it 


comes  to  the  enrolment  of  children  for 
public  schools  it  is  large;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  constant  attendance  of  the 
children  it  falls  far  below  what  it  is  rela- 
tively in  the  Temperate  Zone,  because  the 
children  are  useful  at  home  and  attend- 
ance for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week 
seems  to  meet  the  view  of  the  parents. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  parents'  desire  to  have 
their  children  educated  in  a  modern  lan- 
guage like  English;  and  the  call  from 
every  part  of  the  Islands,  emphatic,  ear- 
nest and  long-continued,  for  the  sending 
of  English  teachers,  leaves  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  desire  for 
that  kind  of  education  is  sincere.  This 
desire  for  education,  taken  with  the  inter- 
est of  the  common  people  in  every  town 
and  every  province,  and  their  growing 
race  pride,  constitutes  the  predicate  for 
our  belief  that  among  these  common  peo- 
ple, while  there  is  to-day  a  palpable  un- 
fitness for  self-government,  there  is  a 
capacity  for  future  preparation  and  for 
self-government  which  justifies  the  plans 
we  have  adopted — to  wit,  of  a  practical 
autonomous  municipal  government,  a 
partially  autonomous  provincial  govern- 
ment, a  partially  autonomous  central 
government,  with  a  reservation  of  Ameri- 
can guidance  and  control  over  all  the 
branches  of  that  government. 

There  is  a  phase  to  the  character  of 
the  uneducated  people  which  naturally 
impresses  the  army  officer  and  the  mili- 
tary branch  of  the  Government  much 
more  than  it  does  the  civil,  and  that  is 
the  cruelty  and  disregard  of  human  life, 
the  reverting  to  savage  methods  of  war- 
fare, which  the  spirit  of  war  arouses  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  guerrilla  forces. 
These  are  a  timid  people,  a  people  who 
have  been  oppressed  in  times  past  and 
who  have  sought  to  escape  oppression — 
as  oppressed  people  in  history  always 
have  sought  to  escape  oppression — 
by  dissimulation  and  what  the  army  calls 
treachery  and  lying.  The  moral  back- 
bone of  the  ordinary  tao,  or  common  man, 
of  the  Filipinos  is  not  stiff,  and  we  find 
among  them  a  great  many  instances  of 
theft  and  lying,  but  certainly  not  more 
than  are  to  be  found  in  China,  Japan  and 
other  Oriental  countries.  And  if  this 
trait  were  to  discourage  efforts  of  de- 
development  T  think  there  a  good  many 
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other  races  to  whom  such  opportunities 
would  be  denied.  The  Fihpino  has  un- 
developed artistic  tastes.  There  are  very 
few  Filipinos  who  cannot  carry  an  air 
after  they  have  once  heard  it,  and  in 
nearly  every  Filipino  hut  is  found  some 
musical  instrument  which,  during  the 
hours  of  leisure,  which  are  many,  is  be- 
ing played  upon  by  some  member  of  the 
family.  They  are  beautiful  penmen  when 
taught,  and  fine  draftsmen.  There  are 
two  orchestras  of  eighty  members  each 
in  the  city  of  Manila  who  play  music  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  classics;  and 
while  probably  they  fall  short  of  the 
standard  of  the  modern  German  orches- 
tra, their  performances  are  very  credit- 
able indeed  and  give  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  any  one  loving  music. 

The  educated  Filipino,  a  member  of 
the  class  already  described  as  forming 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  courteous,  well  spoken,  grace- 
ful and  a  very  pleasant  companion. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  world  more  hos- 
pitable than  the  educated  Filipino.  The 
truth  is  that  hospitality  is  characteristic 
of  the  race  and  reaches  down  through 
the  lowest  and  most  uneducated.  This 
trait  in  some  respects  is  a  disadvantage 
to  the  progress  of  the  people,  because  it 
takes  away  what  in  other  countries  is  a 
motive  for  labor.  If  a  man,  to  use  a 
vulgar  expression,  does  not  like  his  job, 
he  is  quite  certain  if  he  throws  it  up  to 
live  with  his  neighbors  or  relatives,  near 
or  distant,  for  an  indefinite  time.  Among 
the  better  classes  hospitality  is  an  art. 
The  Filipino  turns  over  his  house  to  you 
as  a  fact.  He  moves  into  an  outhouse 
or  a  nipa  thatch  near  by.  His  family 
wait  upon  you  at  the  meals  and  every- 
thing which  he  has  is  yours.  He  is  a 
natural  orator.  He  is  full  of  poetic 
fancy  and  flights  of  imagination ;  the 
mellifluous  Spanish  tongue  readily  ac- 
commodates itself  to  his  thoughts,  and 
the  superlatives  of  that  language  he  uses 
with  the  freedom  and  the  fluency  that 
would  be  misleading  to  any  one  who  did 
not  understand  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  uttered.  He  is  very  ambitious  for 
himself  and  for  his  people,  and  he  is  full 
of  expressions  in  favor  of  liberty  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Filipino  people.  Some  of  the  Filipinos 
have  carefully  studied  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  the  history  of  American  in- 


stitutions, but  generally  the  conceptions 
of  the  educated  Filipino  are  those  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  are  accompanied 
by  a  belief  that  individual  liberty  and 
self-government  can  be  created  by  a 
single  legislative  act,  the  details  of  which 
are  unimportant.  Their  conceptions  of 
practical  government  always  incline  to- 
ward absolutism,  the  absolutism  of  the 
executive  through  the  presidente  in  the 
municipality,  the  governor  in  the  prov- 
ince, or  the  chief  executive  in  the  central 
Government.  There  are  among  them 
men  who  are  nothing  but  demagogs,  and 
there  are  others — and  they  are  much 
more  influential  and  conservative — who 
are  sincerely  interested  in  the  uplifting 
of  their  people  and  anxious  to  favor  it 
in  every  way.  But  were  these  Islands  to 
be  abandoned  the  men  who  would  con- 
trol would  be  the  ambitious  demagogs, 
the  men  who  would  be  willing  to  resort  to 
violent  measures  to  establish  their  power 
and  who  would  ultimately  bring  about 
a  chaos  and  internecine  strife  in  the 
Islands.  Even  among  those  who  speak 
Spanish  there  is  not  yet  developed  that 
sense  of  impartial  justice  which  a  people 
must  have  in  some  slight  degree  in  order 
to  make  it  safe  that  there  should  be  a 
popular  tribunal  like  that  of  a  jury.  It  i' 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  a 
people  must  be  trained  not  only  to  the 
self-restraints  in  self-government,  but 
also  to  the  self-restraints  essential  to  im- 
partial popular  administration  of  justice. 
And  while  the  Commission  has  taken 
steps  by  the  appointment  of  lay  assessors 
to  assist  the  courts  on  questions  of  fact, 
it  has  made  no  provision  for  jury  con- 
trol and  has  found  no  person  desiring  it 
at  present  even  among  the  people  of  the 
Islands. 

One  does  not  like  to  say  invidiotis 
things  of  any  Government,  but  certain 
it  is  that  the  Spanish  Government  was 
not  regarded  by  the  people  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  honestlv  administered ;  and  the 
greatest  educational  influence  possible 
upon  the  people  is  the  establishment  of 
a  government  which  is  honestly  adminis- 
tered under  the  United  States,  by  which 
they  shall  be  taught  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  government  to  be  administered  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  not  solely 
for  any  emolument  and  benefit  of  the 
individual  holding  the  office. 

This  is  altogether,  I  am  aware,  an  in- 
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adequate  description  of  the  Filipinos. 
The  character  of  a  people  is  a  composite 
picture  of  lights  and  shades,  and  most 
difficult  to  draw  without  doing  injustice 
in  some  directions  and  flattery  in. others. 
But  those  of  us  engaged  in  building  up 
a  Civil  Government  in  the  Islands,  from 
our  contact  with  the  people, are  convinced 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  government 
of  a  partially  autonomous  character  in 
the  Islands,  which  shall  develop  them  un- 
der the  American  guidance  and  control 
and  make  them  a  happier  and  a  more 


prosperous  people.  We  have  become  op- 
timists, it  is  said.  This  is  true.  If  we 
were  not  we  would  not  be  worthy  of 
holding  the  places  and  exercising  the  re- 
sponsibility which  we  do.  We  have  come 
into  close  and  intimate  relations  with  a 
number  of  Filipinos  of  high  character 
whom  we  respect  and  admire.  This 
number  is  not  as  large  as  doubtless  it 
will  be  in  the  next  generation ;  but  it 
forms  a  nucleus,  a  saving  remnant,  upon 
which  we  build  our  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

New  York  City. 


The     Philippines    Again 

By  Jacob  Gould  Schurman 

President  of  Cornell  University,  and  President  of  the  First  Philippine  Commission 
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THERE  is  always  something  new 
from  Africa,"  was  the  Old 
World  saying.  In  our  New 
World  we  have,  since  1898,  been  con- 
tinually having  something  new  from  the 
Philippines.  Besides  the  developments 
in  the  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Philippine  Committee,  which 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  im- 
partial investigator  if  they  could  be 
divorced  from  partisan  politics,  we  have 
had  in  rapid  succession  within  the  last 
few  weeks  the  Gardener  report,  the 
charges  made  in  the  Waller  trial,  the 
horrible  admission  of  General  Smith's 
counsel,  the  testimony  concerning  the 
torturing  of  Filipinos  by  Americans, 
and  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  some 
of  the  Mohammedan  tribes  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  great  island  of  Minda- 
nao. The  Editor  of  The  Independent 
has  'done  me  the  honor  of  asking  my 
opinion  regarding  the  eflFect  which  the 
most  recent  developments  jn  the  Philip- 
pine situation  will  have,  or  should  have, 
on  the  general  Philippine  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  in  replying  to  that  question,  I 
think  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  the 
recent  fighting  between  our  troops  and 
the  Moros.  Every  nation  is  bound  to 
protect  its  citizens  and  soldiers  and  to 
demand  reparation  when  they  are  at- 
tacked or  murdered.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  on?  or  more  Arrjeric^ns 


were  killed  by  Moros.  If  no  satisfaction 
were  offered,  if  the  act  were  not  dis- 
avowed, both  the  honor  of  our  flag  and 
the  safety  of  our  people  would  seem  to 
call  for  punishment,  and  among  commu- 
nities tribally  organized,  as  all  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  heathen  peoples  of  Min- 
danao are,  that  punishment  might  from 
their  point  of  view  be  as  properly  cor- 
porate as  individual — might,  that  is  to 
say,  fall  with  equal  justice  either  upon 
the  personal  offender  or  the  tribe  or 
clan  to  which  he  belong  d.  The  punitive 
expedition  dispatched  by  the  American 
officer  in  command  against  the  Dattos 
and  members  of  the  guilty  tribes  was  in 
itself  considered  no  improper  proceed- 
ing. And  if  we  were  not  responsible 
for  any  prior  provocation,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  course  finally  adopted  is  fairly 
open  to  criticism.  Our  soldiers  and  offi- 
cials in  the  Philippines  must  be  protected 
so  long  as  we  keep  them  there,  and  if 
their  conduct  squares  with  our  statutes, 
with  the  commandments  of  morality,  the 
rules  of  war  and  the  laws  of  nations,  we 
must  protect  them  even  at  the  cost  of 
further  war. 

But  I  fear  that  we  may  have  been 
guilty  of  the  original  provocation  which 
ended  in  murderous  retaliation.  I  have 
read  in  the  newspapers  an  order  issued 
by  the  officer  in  command  requiring  our 
troops  to  explore  the  country  of  the 
Mohammedan      chieftains      concerned- 
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Now  these  chieftains  never  recognized 
Spanish  authority  beyond  the  coast  Hne. 
Even  in  the  island  of  Sulu  (Jolo)  the 
Spaniard  had  no  footing  except  in  the 
Httle  walled  coast  town  of  the  same 
name.  With  that  exception  the  island 
was  governed  by  the  Sultan  and  his 
Dattos  as  tho  Spaniards  had  never  land- 
ed on  its  shores.  As  inheritors  of  Span- 
ish sovereignty  we  have  no  rights  other 
than  those  which  Spain  enjoyed.  Why 
then  should  we  send  exploring  expedi- 
tions among  the  Lake  Moros  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mindanao?  Have  we  not 
enough  on  our  hands  already,  even  if  we 
have  the  right,  which  I  do  not  concede, 
to  force  the  Mohammedan  and  heathen 
chieftains  to  receive  expeditions  whom 
they  will  certainly  regard  as  enemies 
coming  to  spy  out  and  probably  take 
forcible  possession  of  their  lands?  As 
we  have  lived  in  peace  since  1899  with 
the  fierce  and  dangerous  people  of  those 
southern  Philippine  Islands  by  respect- 
ing their  wishes  and  making  amicable 
agreements  with  them,  by  whose  au- 
thority is  this  policy  to  be  reversed? 
Does  the  President,  does  Congress,  does 
the  American  nation  desire  a  more  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  in  the  Philippines 
and  a  more  intensive  control  over 
those  autonomous  and  practically  inde- 
pendent million  or  two  Mohammedans 
and  heathen  in  Mindanao,  Sulu  and 
Palawan?  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it. 
Why,  then,  should  any  American  officer 
in  the  Philippines  have  power  to  plunge 
us  into  a  bloody  and  inhuman  war  by 
forcible  entry  into  domains  over  which 
(if  we  are  technically  sovereign)  our 
sovereignty  amounts  actually  to  the  most 
shadowy  suzerainty?  I  remember  vivid- 
ly the  expression  of  haughty  pride  with 
which  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  recounted  to 
me  in  1899  the  victories  which  his  people 
had  won  over  Spain,  compelling  her,  as 
he  said,  to  pay  them  tribute^  For  in  his 
estimate  at  any  rate  the  annual  allowance 
paid  to  him  and  his  Dattos  by  Spain 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  salary  to  a  sub- 
ordinate, but  of  tribute  to  a  proved  su- 
perior. Certainly  he  was  supreme  in 
his  own  dominions.  And  the  majority 
of  the  chieftains  in  Mindanao  had  proba- 
bly never  heard  of  Spain.  Why  force 
upon  them  a  knowledge  of  Spain's  suc- 
cessor in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Archi- 


pelago by  what  they  will  regard  as  an 
unlawful  invasion  of  their  territories? 
Thanks  to  the  cautious  and  far-seeing 
wisdom  of  President  Roosevelt  the  dan- 
ger of  a  Mohammedan  conflagration, 
which  was  imminent  a  few  days  ago,  has 
perhaps  passed  away.  But  the  possi- 
bility of  its  recurrence  should  be  pre- 
vented. Our  people  are  sick  of  blood- 
shed in  the  Philippines.  If  the  Moros 
are  stirred  up  it  will  be  a  bloody  busi- 
ness for  us.  Let  us  cry  halt  to  the  ex- 
plorer and  exploiter. 

In  Luzon  and  the  Visayas,  whose 
6,500,000  people  are  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianized, tribal  organization  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  inhabitants  having  been 
long  governed  by  Spanish  soldiers, 
civilians  and  priest,  they  were,  when 
Spain  withdrew  in  1898,  without  native 
leaders — a  sheer  democracy  absolutely 
unorganized.  There  the  United  States 
found  no  recognized  power  to  deal  with, 
for  Aguinaldo  was  a  usurper  and  strong 
only  (as  it  seemed)  among  the  Tagalogs. 
Had  there  been  native  potentates,  whose 
rule  had  been  sanctioned  by  time  and 
solidified  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  would  have  been  possible  to  sub- 
stitute mutual  agreements  for  the  ar- 
bitrament of  the  sword,  to  which  Agui- 
naldo appealed.  But  the  tribal  organi- 
zation which  Spanish  power  had  de- 
stroyed in  Luzon  and  the  Visayas,  where 
Spanish  power  was  effective,  still  sur- 
vived in  the  southern  islands,  where 
Spanish  power  had  been  merely  nominal. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  here 
that  I  was  the  first  American  official  to 
visit  those  regions,  and,  as  I  have  else- 
where reported,  I  arranged  on  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  renewal  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  of 
the  so-called  "  treaty,"  under  the  terms 
of  which  he  had  lived  with  Spain ;  and 
in  cabling  the  result  to  Washington  I 
recommended  the  extension  of  this  pol- 
icy of  friendly  agreements  to  all  the  Sul- 
tans and  Dattos  of  Mindanao,  Sulu  and 
Palawan.  A  month  later  the  execution 
of  this  policy  was  entrusted  to  General 
Bates,  who  pursued  the  work  with  ad- 
mirable skill  and  excellent  results.  A 
similar  course  had  been  adopted  by 
Great  Britain  in  her  dealings  with  the 
kindred  Sultans  of  the  Malayan  Fed- 
erated States  many  years  before,  and  the 
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brilliant  success  attending  it  had  become 
a  commonplace  of  Oriental  history. 
Now  I  ask  with  the  deepest  concern 
whether  an  arrangement  which  has  the 
warrant  of  historical  experience,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  social  conditions  of  the 
Mohammedan  tribes  of  Mindanao  and 
which  gratifies  them  and  has  made  them 
our  friends  for  two  or  three  years,  should 
be  set  aside  because  some  army  officer  or 
some  civilian  trader  wants  to  see  what 
the  interior  of  their  country  is  like? 
Our  primary  concern  with  the  Moros 
is  peace,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
we  should  lend  every  effort  and  sacrifice 
every  minor  object. 

Let  us  now  dismiss  the  Mohammedans 
and  their  heathen  neighbors  in  the  south- 
ern islands  and  turn  to  the  island  of 
Samar,  in  the  Visayan  group,  and  to 
the  province  of  Batangas  in  the  island 
of  Luzon.  These  people,  remember,  are 
not  savages,  or  "  injuns,"  or  barbarians. 
They  are  civilized  Christians,  and  in  the 
province  of  Batangas,  which  lies  just 
south  of  Manila,  the  people,  who  are 
quite  prosperous,  are  above  the  average 
of  Filipinos  in  education  and  refinement. 
Samar  and  Batangas  were  the  last  active 
centers  of  the  insurrection,  which  is  now 
completely  quelled  according  to  our  offi- 
cial reports.  It  is  here,  if  we  may  believe 
official  dispatches  as  well  as  telegraphic 
news,  that  some  of  our  military  authori- 
ties have  practiced  Weyler's  system  of 
reconcentration,  resorted  to  Oriental 
methods  of  torture,  turned  happy  homes 
into  a  howling  wilderness,  and  not  only 
killed  non-combatants,  but  murdered 
boys  over  ten  years  of  age. 

I  state  the  alleged  facts  without  either 
exaggeration  or  palliation !  Would  to 
Heaven  they  were  only  a  tissue  of  devil- 
ish inventions !  But  too  much  has  al- 
ready been  admitted  to  leave  any  hope 
of  appreciable  abatement  of  the  horror 
and  the  anguish  which  have  wrung  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  War  is 
hell  indeed,  and  in  a  sense  we  had  scarce- 
ly dreamt  of.  I  remember  (alas,  the 
pity  of  it !)  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
in  the  Philippines,  seeing  cities  where 
thousands  of  people  dwelt  together  in 
peace  and  prosperity  utterly  destroyed  ; 
i)ut  there  was  no  murder,  there  was  no 
torture ;  there  may  even  have  been  a 
good  military  excuse,  or  the  insurgents 


themselves  may  have  lighted  the  first 
incendiary  torch ;  and  in  all  cases  the 
lives  of  non-combatants  were  sacred,  and 
insurgent  soldiers  taken  prisoners  were 
well  cared  for  in  our  prisons  or  tenderly 
nursed  in  our  hospitals.  But,  as  the 
greatest  observer  of  human  nature  has 
recorded,  the  hand  is  subdued  to  what  it 
works  in;  and  for  our  three  years  of 
hostility  in  the  Philippines  the  inevitable 
Nemesis  now  confronts  us.  This  is  a 
world  where  effect  inexorably  follows 
cause.  You  cannot  have  war  without 
inhumanity,  and  the  practice  of  inhuman- 
ity deadens  feeling  and  brutalizes  char- 
acter. When  it  is  a  race  war,  particular- 
ly a  war  of  Anglo-Saxons  against  a 
colored  race,  the  white  man's  moral  de- 
terioration is  facilitated  by  contempt,  by 
arrogance  and  by  injustice.  Most  truly 
was  it  said  in  1898  that  the  question  was 
not  what  shall  we  do  with  the  Philip- 
pines, but  what  will  the  Philippines  do 
with  us. 

This  question  we  are  now  seeing  an- 
swered. On  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
irritated  by  a  bad  climate,  confronted 
by  great  difficulties  and  exposed  to  great 
temptations  without  the  home  restraints 
that  keep  men  steady,  galled  and  exas- 
perated by  the  machinations  of  an  elusive 
foe,  whose  color  and  stature  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  treat 
him  with  respect,  some  Americans  at 
least  have  been  guilty  of  conduct  which 
evokes  the  horror  and  detestation  of 
mankind.  But  if  our  cheeks  bum  with 
patriotic  shame  and  our  hearts  quiver 
with  moral  indignation,  let  the  bolt  strike 
not  only  the  unhappy  individuals  but  the 
system  and  policy  of  which  they  have 
been  the  victims. 

What,  I  ask,  do  you  want  in  the  Phil- 
ippines? More  particularly,  why  in  any 
part  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands 
are  you  making  a  howling  wilderness 
and  killing  children  over  ten  years  of 
age?  It  will  be  said  that  these  are  the 
unhappy  incidents  of  war,  which  is  al- 
ways a  stern  affair,  very  different  from 
the  holiday-making  into  which  civilians 
would  turn  it.  Be  it  so.  Why,  then,  are 
we  making  war?  Here  are  6,500,000 
fellow  Christians  of  ours — the  only 
Christian  nation  in  Asia — as  highly  civil- 
ized as  most  of  the  i)cople  of  Central  and 
South  America.     What  do  we  ivant  of 
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them?  We  have  never  told  them.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris  requires  Congress  to  de- 
termine the  civil  rights  and  political 
status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Congress  has  been  dumb.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  with  his  noble  instincts 
and  straight-seeing  statesmanship,  de- 
clared that  we  were  to  prepare  them  for 
liberty  after  the  fashion  of  the  really 
free  nations.  The  period  of  tutelage 
should  be  short,  because  no  nation  can 
confer  freedom  upon  another,  and  the 
most  we  can  do  for  the  Filipinos  is  to 
establish  favorable  conditions  and  then 
endow  them  with  independence.  This 
implies  doing  in  the  Philippines  what  we 
have  already  done  for  Cuba,  which  this 
month  is  to  start  as  an  independent  re- 
public. But,  in  face  of  all  this,  General 
Wharton  says  that  the  Filipinos  must 
be  despotically  governed,  like  India  and 
Java,  and  that  any  one  who  advocates 
their  independence  should  be  sent  to 
prison.  Congress  is  silent,  the  military 
authorities  whistle  down  the  wind  the 
humane  and  enHghtened  policy  of  the 
President,  and  the  military  authorities 
are  the  supreme  power  and  final  arbiter 
in  the  Philippines.  Are  the  American 
people,  then,  the  freest  people  on  this 
earth,  the  very  flower  and  chivalry  of 
liberty,  shooting  down  Filipinos  because 
Filipinos  will  not  do  what  Americans 
want,  while  all  the  time  Filipinos  are 
endeavoring  to  ascertain,  but  cannot, 
what  it  is  Americans  do  want?  Are  not 
your  Oriental  wards  entitled  to  know 
how  you  intend  to  dispose  of  them  be- 
fore bidding  you  welcome  to  their 
homes?  If  we  have  no  policy,  let  us  say 
so  and  stop  fighting.  If  we  have  a  pol- 
icy, let  us  say  so  and  it  may  end  all  fight- 
ing. But  to  keep  an  army  of  40,000  or 
50,000  American  citizens  in  Asia  to  fight 
for  no  policy  is  at  once  foolish  and 
wicked. 

It  is  said  officially  that  the  fighting  is 
over.   But  the  commanding  officers  agree 


with  the  best  newspaper  reporters  that 
the  Christian  Filipinos  are  everywhere 
against  us.  And  the  War  Department 
has  stated  in  confirmation  of  this  situa- 
tion that  the  retention  of  a  large  army 
in  the  Philippines  is  indispensable.  But 
if  this  be  so,  tho  the  insurrection  may  be 
ended,  the  Archipelago  is  as  full  of  our 
enemies  as  ever  it  was.  You  have  gov- 
erned them  against  their  will :  behold  the 
result.  Shall  we  make  of  the  Philippines 
an  American  Ireland — an  Ireland  con- 
sumed with  hatred  for  us,  governed  by 
coercion  and  bent  on  rebellion? 

Thank  God,  there  is  a  more  excellent 
way.  Drop  coercion  and  try  conciliation. 
Give  the  Filipinos  what  they  want,  not 
what  you  think  is  good  for  them.  Re- 
gard them  not  as  Sioux  or  Apache  In- 
dians, but  as  Christianized  and  civilized 
brown  men,  ranking  with  the  Japanese. 
General  Otis  said  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee that  they  could,  if  we  withdrew,  at 
least  maintain  a  military  government ; 
and  with  the  sedition  law  before  you 
can  you  say  we  are  doing  much  better? 
Governor  Taft  is  reported  as  saying  at 
New  Haven  that,  if  we  conferred  inde- 
pendence upon  them,  power  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  educated  classes ; 
but  is  an  intelligent  oligarchy  of  Fili- 
pinos worse  than  an  intelligent  oligarchy 
of  Americans? 

I  was  in  Ireland  last  month  when  the 
cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork  conferred  their 
freedom  upon  the  leader  of  the  National- 
ist party.  His  speech  on  those  occasions 
was  printed  in  full  in  the  newspapers 
and  one  sentence  of  it  still  rings  in  my 
ears.  "  There  are,"  he  said  "  only  two 
methods  of  government — that  of  free- 
dom and  that  of  force ;  and  Ireland  has 
shown  for  centuries  that  the  latter  is 
permanently  impossible."  The  remedy 
for  our  Philippine  ills  is  to  substitute 
a  government  by  the  consent  of  the  Fili- 
pinos for  a  government  by  the  coercion 
of  the  Filipinos. 

Ithaca,  N.  V. 
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In    Panoply    of  Spears 

By  Charles  G.  D.   Roberts 

Author  of  "The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood,"  Etc. 


THERE  was  a  pleasant  humming  all 
about  the  bee-tree,  where  it  stood 
solitary  on  the  little  knoll  upon 
the  sunward  slope  of  the  forest.  It  was 
an  ancient  maple,  one  side  long  since 
blasted  by  lightning  and  now  decayed  to 
the  heart;  while  the  other  side  yet  put 
forth  a  green  bravery  of  branch  and  leaf. 
High  up,  under  a  dead  limb,  was  a  hole, 
thronged  about  with  diligent  bees,  who 
came  and  went  in  long,  diverging  streams 
against  the  sun-steeped  blue.  A  mile  be- 
low, around  the  little,  straggling  back- 
woods setlement,  the  buckwheat  was  in 
bloom ;  and  the  bees  counted  the  longest 
day  too  short  for  the  gathering  of  its 
brown  and  fragrant  sweets. 

In  fine  contrast  to  their  bustle  and  their 
haste  was  a  moveless  dark-brown  figure 
clinging  to  a  leafy  branch  on  the  other 
and  living  side  of  the  tree.  From  a  dis- 
tance it  might  easily  have  been  taken  for 
a  big  bird's  nest.  Far  out  on  the  limb  it 
sat  huddled  into  a  bristling  ball.  Its  nose, 
its  whole  head,  indeed,  was  hidden  be- 
tween its  forepaws,  which  childishly  but 
tenaciously  clutched  at  a  little  upright 
branch.  In  this  position,  seemingly  so 
precarious,  but  really,  for  the  porcupine, 
the  safest  and  most  comfortable  that 
could  be  imagined,  it  dozed  away  the  idle 
summer  hours. 

From  the  thick  woods  at  the  foot  of  the 
knoll  emerged  a  large  black  bear,  who 
lifted  his  nose  and  eyed  shrewdly  the 
humming  streams  of  workers  converg- 
ing at  the  hole  in  the  bee-tree.  For  some 
time  the  bear  stood  contemplative,  till  an 
eager  light  grew  in  his  small,  cunning, 
half-humorous  eyes.  His  long  red 
tongue  came  out  and  licked  his  lips,  as 
he  thought  of  the  summer's  sweetness 
now  stored  in  the  hollow  tree.  He  knew 
all  about  that  prosperous  bee-colony.  He 
remembered  when,  two  years  before,  the 
runaway  swarm  from  the  setlement  had 
taken  possession  of  the  hole  in  the  old 
maple.  That  same  autumn  he  had  tried 
to  rifle  the  treasure-house,  but  had  found 
the  wood  about  the  entrance  still  too 
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sound  and  strong  for  even  such  power- 
fully rending  claws  as  his.  He  had  gone 
away,  surly  with  disappointment,  to 
scratch  a  few  angry  bees  out  of  his  fur, 
and  to  wait  for  the  natural  processes  of 
decay  to  weaken  the  walls  of  the  citadel. 

On  this  particular  day  he  decided  to 
try  again.  He  had  no  expectation  that 
he  should  succeed  ;  but  the  thought  of  the 
honey  grew  irresistible  to  him  as  he  dwelt 
upon  it.  He  lumbered  lazily  up  the  knoll, 
reared  his  dark  bulk  against  the  trunk, 
and  started  to  climb  to  the  attack. 

But  the  little  workers  in  the  high-set 
hive  found  an  unexpected  protector  in 
this  hour  of  their  need.  The  dozing  por- 
cupine woke  up,  and  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  wanted  to  go  somewhere  else. 
Perhaps  in  his  dreams  a  vision  had  come 
to  him  of  the  lonely  little  oat-field  in  the 
clearing,  where  the  young  grain  was 
plumping  out  and  already  full  of  milky 
sweetness.  As  a  rule,  he  preferred  to 
travel  and  feed  by  night;  but  the  porcu- 
pine is  the  last  amid  the  wild  kindreds 
to  let  convention  interfere  with  impulse, 
and  he  does  what  seems  good  to  the  whim 
of  the  moment.  His  present  whim  was 
to  descend  the  bee-tree  and  journey  over 
to  the  clearing. 

The  bear  had  climbed  but  seven  or 
eight  feet  when  he  heard  the  scraping  of 
claws  on  the  bark  above.  He  heard  also 
a  light  clattering  noise,  unlike  any  other 
sound  in  the  wilderness.  He  knew  it  at 
once  as  the  sound  of  the  loose-hung,  hol- 
low quills  in  a  porcupine's  active  tail ;  and, 
looking  up  angrily,  he  saw  the  porcupine 
curl  himself  downward  from  a  crotch  and 
begin  descending  the  trunk  to  meet  him. 

The  bear  weighed  perhaps  four  hun- 
dred or  five  hundred  pounds.  The  por- 
cupine weighed  perhaps  twenty-five 
pounds.  Nevertheless,  the  bear  stopped ; 
and  the  porcupine  came  on.  When  he 
saw  the  bear,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  irri- 
tably, and  his  quills,  his  wonderful  pano- 
ply of  finely-barbed  spears,  erected  them- 
selves all  over  his  body  till  his  usual  bulk 
seemed  doubled.     At  the  same  time  his 
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color  changed.  It  was  almost  as  if  he 
had  grown  suddenly  white  with  indigna- 
tion ;  for  when  the  long  quills  stood  up 
from  among  his  blackish-brown  fur  they 
showed  themselves  all  white  save  for 
their  dark,  keen  points.  Small  as  he  was 
in  comparison  with  his  gigantic  opponent, 
he  looked  nevertheless  curiously  formid- 
able. He  grunted  and  grumbled  queru- 
lously, and  came  on  with  confidence,  ob- 
stinately proclaiming  that  no  mere  bear 
should  for  a  moment  divert  him  from  his 
purpose. 

Whether  by  instinct,  experience  or  ob- 
servation, the  bear  knew  something  about 
porcupines.  What  would  honey  be  to 
him  with  two  or  three  of  those  slender 
and  biting  spear-points  imbedded  in  his 
nose?  As  he  thought  of  it,  he  backed 
away  with  increasing  alacrity.  He 
checked  a  rash  impulse  to  dash  the  arro- 
gant little  hinderer  from  the  tree  and  an- 
nihilate him  with  one  stroke  of  his 
mighty  paw,  but  the  mighty  paw  cringed, 
winced  and  drew  back  impotent  as  its 
sensitive  nerves  considered  how  it 
would  feel  to  be  stuck  full,  like  a  pin- 
cushion, with  inexorebly  penetrating 
points.  At  last,  thoroughly  outfaced, 
the  bear  descended  to  the  ground  and 
stood  aside  respectfully  for  the  porcupine 
to  pass. 

The  porcupine,  however,  on  reaching 
the  foot  of  the  trunk  discovered  an  un- 
certainty in  his  mind.  His  whim  wa- 
vered. He  stopped,  scratched  his  ears 
thoughtfully  first  with  one  forepaw  and 
then  with  the  other,  and  tried  his  long, 
chisel-like  front  teeth,  those  matchless 
gnawing  machines,  on  a  projecting  edge 
of  bark.  The  bear  eyed  him  for  some 
moments,  then  lumbered  off  into  the 
woods  indifferently,  convinced  that  the 
bee-tree  would  be  just  as  interesting  on 
some  other  day.  But  before  that  other 
day  came  around  the  bear  encountered 
Fate,  lying  in  wait  for  him,  grim  and  im- 
placable, beneath  a  trapper's  deadfall  in 
the  heart  of  the  tamarack  swamp.  And 
the  humming  tribes  in  the  bee-tree  were 
left  to  possess  their  honeyed  common- 
wealth in  peace. 

Soon  after  the  bear  had  left  the  knoll 
the  porcupine  appeared  to  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  he  wanted  to  do.  With 
an  air  of  fixed  purpose  he  started  down 
the  knoll,  heading  for  the  oat-field  and 
the  clearing,  which  lay   some  half-mile 


distant  through  the  woods.  As  he 
moved  on  the  ground  he  was  a  somewhat 
clumsy  and  wholly  grotesque  figure.  He 
walked  with  a  deliberate  and  precise  air, 
very  slowly ;  and  his  legs  worked  as  if  the 
earth  were  to  them  an  unfamiliar  ele- 
ment. He  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
long,  short-legged,  solid  and  sturdy  look- 
ing, with  a  nose  curiously  squared  off  so 
that  it  should  not  get  in  the  way  of  his 
gnawing.  As  he  confronted  you,  his 
great  chizel  teeth,  bared  and  conspicu- 
ous, appeared  a  most  dangerous  weapon. 
Effective  as  they  were,  however,  they 
were  not  a  weapon  which  he  was  apt  to 
call  into  use,  save  against  inanimate  and 
edible  opponents ;  because  he  could  not 
do  so  without  exposing  his  weak  points 
to  attack — his  nose,  his  head,  his  soft,  un- 
protected throat.  His  real  weapon  of 
offense  was  his  tail,  which  was  heavily 
armed  with  very  powerful  quills.  With 
this  sturdy  and  nimble  tail  he  could 
strike  slashing  blows,  such  as  would  fill 
an  enemy's  face  or  paws  with  quills  and 
send  him  howling  from  the  encounter. 
Clumsy  and  inert  it  looked  on  ordinary 
occasions ;  but  when  need  arose  its 
muscles  had  the  lightning  action  of  a 
strong  steel  spring.  As  the  porcupine 
made  his  resolute  way  through  the  woods 
the  manner  of  his  going  differed  from 
that  of  all  the  other  kindreds  of  the  wild. 
He  went  not  furtively.  He  had  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  making  a  noise.  He 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  stop  every 
little  while,  stiffen  himself  to  a  monu- 
ment of  immobility,  cast  wary  glances 
about  the  gloom,  and  sniff  the  air  for  the 
taint  of  enemies.  He  did  not  care  who 
knew  of  his  coming;  and  he  did  not 
greatly  care  who  came.  Behind  his 
panoply  of  biting  spears  he  felt  himself 
secure,  and  in  that  security  he  moved  as 
if  he  held  in  fee  the  whole  green,  shad- 
owy, perilous  woodland  world. 

A  wood-mouse,  sitting  in  the  door  of 
his  burrow  between  the  roots  of  an  an- 
cient fir-tree,  went  on  washing  his  face 
with  his  dainty  paws  as  the  porcupine 
passed  within  three  feet  of  him.  Almost 
any  other  forest  traveler  would  have  sent 
the  mouse  darting  to  the  depths  of  his  re- 
treat ;  but  he  knew  that  the  slow-moving 
figure,  however  terrible  to  look  at,  had 
no  concern  for  wood-mice.  The  porcu- 
pine had  barely  passed,  however,  when 
a  weasel  came  in  view.     In  a  flash  the 
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mouse  was  gone,  to  lie  hidden  for  an 
hour,  with  trembling  heart,  in  the  fur- 
thest darkness  of  his  burrow. 

Continuing  his  journey,  the  porcupine 
passed  under  a  fallen  tree.  Along  the 
horizontal  trunk  lay  a  huge  lynx, 
crouched  flat,  movelessly  watching  for 
rabbit,  chipmunk,  mink  or  whatever 
quarry  might  come  within  his  reach.  He 
was  hungry,  as  a  lynx  is  apt  to  be.  He 
licked  his  chops,  and  his  wide  eyes  paled 
with  savage  fire  as  the  porcupine 
dawdled  by  beneath  the  tree,  within  easy 
clutch  of  his  claws.  But  his  claws  made 
no  least  motion  of  attack.  He,  too,  like 
the  bear,  knew  something  about  porcu- 
pines. In  a  few  moments,  however,  when 
the  porcupine  had  gone  on  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  beyond  his  reach,  his  feelings 
overcame  him  so  completely  that  he  stood 
up  and  gave  vent  to  an  appalling  scream 
of  rage.  All  the  wild  things  within 
hearing  trembled  at  the  sound  and  were 
still ;  and  the  porcupine,  startled  out  of 
his  equipoise,  tucked  his  nose  between 
his  legs  and  bristled  into  a  ball  of  sharp 
defiance.  The  lynx  eyed  him  venomous- 
ly for  some  seconds,  then  dropped  lightly 
from  his  place  and  stole  off  to  hunt  in 
other  neighborhoods,  realizing  that  his 
reckless  outburst  of  bad  temper  had 
warned  all  the  coverts  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  around.  The  porcupine,  uncurling, 
grunted  scornfully  and  resumed  his 
journey. 

Very  still,  and  lonely,  and  bright,  the 
clearing  lay  in  the  flooding  afternoon 
sunshine.  It  lay  along  beside  a  deeply 
rutted,  grass-grown  backwoods  road 
which  had  been  long  forgotten  by  the  at- 
tentions of  the  road-master.  It  was  in- 
closed from  the  forest,  in  part,  by  a  dilap- 
idated wall  of  loose  stones,  in  part  by 
an  old  snake-fence,  much  patched  with 
brush.  The  cabin  which  had  once  pre- 
sided over  its  solitude  had  long  fallen  to 
ruin ;  but  its  fertile  soil  had  saved  it  from 
being  forgotten.  A  young  farmer-lum- 
berman from  the  settlement  a  couple  of 
miles  away  held  possession  of  it,  and  kept 
its  boundaries  more  or  less  intact,  and 
made  it  yield  him  each  year  a  crop  of 
oats,  barley  or  buckwheat. 

Emerging  from  the  woods,  the  porcu- 
pine crawled  to  the  top  of  the  stone  wall 
aud  glanced  about  him  casually.  Then  he 
descended  into  the  cool,  light-green 
depths  of  the  growing  oats.     Here   he 


was  completely  hidden,  though  his  pas- 
sage was  indicated  as  he  went  by  the 
swaying  and  commotion  among  the  oat- 
tops. 

The  high  plumes  of  the  grain,  of 
course,  were  far  above  the  porcupine's 
reach  ;  and,  for  a  healthy  appetite  like  his, 
it  would  have  been  tedious  work  indeed 
to  pull  down  the  stalks  one  by  one.  At 
this  point  he  displayed  an  ingenious  re- 
sourcefulness with  which  he  is  seldom 
credited  by  observers  of  his  kind.  Be- 
cause he  is  slow  in  movement,  folk  are 
apt  to  conclude  that  he  is  slow  in  wit; 
while  the  truth  is  that  he  has  fine  re- 
serves of  shrewdness  to  fall  back  on  in 
emergency.  Instead  of  pulling  and 
treading  down  the  oats  at  haphazard,  he 
moved  through  the  grain  in  a  small  cir- 
cle, leaning  heavily  inward.  When  he 
had  thus  gone  around  the  circle  several 
times  the  tops  of  the  grain  lay  together 
in  a  convenient  bunch.  This  succulent 
sheaf  he  dragged  down  and  devoured 
with  relish. 

When  he  had  abundantly  satisfied  his 
craving  for  young  oats  he  crawled  out 
upon  the  open  sward  by  the  fence  and 
carelessly  sampled  the  bark  of  a  seedling 
apple-tree.  While  he  was  thus  engaged 
a  big  yellow  dog  came  trotting  up  the 
wood  road,  poking  his  nose  inquisitively 
into  every  bush  and  stump,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  rabbit  or  chipmunk  to  chase. 
He  belonged  to  the  young  farmer  who 
owned  the  oat-field ;  and  when,  through 
the  rails  of  the  snake-fence,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  porcupine,  he  was  filled  with 
noisy  wrath.  Barking  and  yelping — 
partly  with  excitement,  and  partly  as  a 
signal  to  his  master,  who  was  trudging 
along  the  road  far  behind  him — he  clam- 
bered over  the  fence  and  bore  down  upon 
the  trespasser. 

The  porcupine  was  not  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  this  loud  onslaught,  but  he  did 
not  let  confidence  make  him  careless.  He 
calmly  tucked  his  head  under  his  breast, 
set  his  quills  in  battle  array,  and  awaited 
the  event  with  composure. 

Had  he  discovered  the  porcupine  in 
the  free  woods  the  yellow  dog  would 
have  let  him  severely  alone.  But  in  his 
master's  oat-field,  that  was  a  different 
matter.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  that 
his  master  was  coming  added  to  his  zeal 
and  rashness ;  and  he  had  long  cherished 
the   ambition   to   kill   a   porcupine.     He 
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sprang  forward,  open- jawed  —  and 
stopped  short  when  his  fangs  were  just 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  those  bristling 
and  defiant  points.  Caution  had  come  to 
his  rescue  just  in  time. 

For  perhaps  half  a  minute  he  ran, 
whining  and  baffled,  around  the  not-to- 
be-daunted  ball  of  spines.  Then  he  sat 
down  upon  his  haunches,  lifted  up  his 
muzzle  and  howled  for  his  master  to 
come  and  help  him. 

As  his  master  failed  to  appear  within 
three  seconds  his  impatience  got  the  bet- 
ter of  him,  and  he  again  began  running 
around  the  porcupine,  snapping  fiercely, 
but  never  coming  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  militant  points.  For  a  few 
moments  these  two  or  three  inches  proved 
to  be  a  safe  distance.  Such  a  distance, 
indeed,  from  the  shoulders,  back  and 
sides  was  all  well  enough.  But  suddenly 
he  was  so  misguided  as  to  bring  his 
teeth  together  within  a  couple  of  inches 
of  the  armed  but  quiescent  tail.  This 
was  the  instant  for  which  the  porcupine 
had  been  waiting.  The  tail  flicked 
smartly.  The  big  dog  jumped,  gave  a 
succession  of  yelping  cries,  pawed  wildly 
at  his  nose,  then  tucked  his  tail  between 
his  legs,  scrambled  over  the  fence  and 
fled  away  to  his  master.  The  porcupine 
unrolled  himself  and  crawled  into  an  in- 
viting hole  in  the  old  stone  wall. 

About  ten  minutes  later  a  very  angry 
man,  armed  with  a  fence-stake,  appeared 
at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  with  a  cowed 
dog  at  his  heels.  He  wanted  to  find  the 
porcupine  which  had  stuck  six  quills  into 
his  dog's  nose.  Mercifully  merciless,  he 
had  held  the  howling  dog  in  a  grip  of  iron 
while  he  pulled  out  the  quills  with  his 
teeth ;  and  now  he  was  after  vengeance. 
Knowing  a  little  but  not  everything  about 
porcupines,  he  searched  every  tree  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  judging  that 
the  porcupine,  after  such  an  encounter, 
would  make  all  haste  to  his  natural  re- 
treat. But  he  never  looked  in  the  hole  in 
the  wall ;  and  the  yellow  dog,  who  had 
come  to  doubt  the  advisability  of  finding 
porcupines,  refused  firmly  to  assist  in  the 
search.  In  a  little  while,  when  his  anger 
began  to  cool,  the  young  farmer  gave 
over  the  hunt  in  disgust,  threw  away  the 
fence-stake,  bit  off  a  goodly  chew  from 
the  fig  of  black  tobacco  which  he  pro- 
duced from  his  hip  pocket,  and  strode 
away  up  the  grassy  wood  road. 


For  perhaps  half  an  hour  the  porcu- 
pine dozed  in  the  hole  among  the  stones. 
Then  he  woke  up,  crawled  out  and  moved 
slowly  along  the  top  of  the  wall. 

There  was  a  sound  of  children's  voices 
coming  up  the  road,  but  the  porcupine, 
save  for  a  grumble  of  impatience,  paid 
no  attention.  Presently  the  children 
came  in  sight — a  stocky  little  boy  of  nine 
or  ten  and  a  lank  girl  of  perhaps  thir- 
teen, making  their  way  homeward  from 
school  by  the  short  cut  over  the  moim- 
tain.  Both  were  barefooted  and  bare- 
legged, deeply  freckled,  and  with  long, 
tow-colored  locks.  The  boy  wore  a  shirt 
and  short  breeches  of  blue-gray  home- 
spun, the  breeches  held  up  precariously 
by  one  suspender.  On  his  head  was  a 
tattered  and  battered  straw  hat;  and  in 
one  hand  he  swung  a  little  tin  dinner-pail. 
The  girl  wore  the  like  blue-gray  home- 
spun for  a  petticoat,  with  a  waist  of 
bright  red  calico ;  and  she  carried  on  her 
arm  a  limp  pink  sunbonnet. 

"  Oh,  see  the  porkypine !  "  cried  the 
girl,  as  they  came  abreast  of  the  stone 
wall. 

"  By  gosh !  Let's  kill  it !  "  exclaimed 
the  stocky  little  boy,  starting  forward 
eagerly,  with  a  prompt  efflorescence  of 
primitive  instincts ;  but  his  sister 
clutched  him  by  the  arm  and  anxiously 
restrained  him. 

"  My  lands,  Jimmy,  you  mustn't  go 
near  a  porkypine  like  that !  "  she  pro- 
tested, more  learned  than  her  brother  in 
the  hoary  myths  of  the  settlements. 
"  Don't  you  know  he  can  fling  them  quills 
of  his'n  at  you,  an'  they'll  go  right 
through  an'  come  out  the  other  side?  " 

"  By  gosh !  "  gasped  the  little  boy,  eye- 
ing the  unconcerned  animal  with  appre- 
hension, and  edging  off  to  the  further- 
most ditch.  Hand  in  hand,  their  eyes  wide 
with  excitement,  the  two  children  passed 
beyond  the  stone  wall.  Then,  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  porcupine  had  not  seemed 
to  notice  them,  the  boy's  hunting  instinct 
revived.  He  stopped,  set  down  the  din- 
ner-pail, and  picked  up  a  stone. 

"  No  you  don't,  Jimmy !  "  intervened 
the  girl,  with  mixed  emotions  of  kindli- 
ness and  caution,  as  she  grabbed  his  wrist 
and  dragged  him  along. 

"  Why,  sis  ?  "  protested  the  boy,  hang- 
ing back,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder 
longingly.  "  Jest  let  me  fling  a  stone  at 
him," 
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"  No,"  said  his  sister,  with  decision. 
"  He  ain't  hurtin'  us,  an'  he's  mindin'  his 
own  business.  An'  I  reckon  may  be  he 
can  fling  quills  as  fur  as  you  can  fling 
stones." 

Convinced  by  this  latter  argument  the 
boy  gave  up  his  design,  and  suffered  his 
wise  sister  to  lead  him  away  from  so  per- 
ilous a  neighborhood.  The  two  little  fig- 
ures vanished,  amid  the  green  glooms  be- 
yond the  clearing,  and  the  porcupine  was 
left  untroubled  in  his  sovereignty. 

n. 

That  autumn,  late  one  moonlight  night, 
the  porcupine  was  down  by  a  little  forest 
lake  feasting  on  lily  pads.  He  occupied 
a  post  of  great  advantage,  a  long,  narrow 
ledge  of  rock  jutting  out  into  the  midst 
of  the  lilies  and  rising  but  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  water.  Presently  to  his  great 
indignation  he  heard  a  dry  rustling  of 
quills  behind  him,  and  saw  another  por- 
cupine crawl  out  upon  his  rock.  He  faced 
about,  bristling  angrily  and  gnashing  his 
teeth,  and  advanced  to  repel  the  intruder. 

The  intruder  hesitated,  then  came  on 
again  with  confidence,  but  making  no 
hostile  demonstrations  whatever.  When 
the  two  met,  the  expected  conflict  was  by 
some  sudden  agreement  omitted.  They 
touched  blunt  noses,  squeaked  and 
grunted  together  for  a  while  till  a  perfect 
understanding  was  established,  then 
crawled  ashore ;  and  left  the  lily  pads  to 
rest,  broad,  shining  and  unrufiied  in  the 
moonlight,  little  platters  of  silver  on  the 
dark  glass  of  the  lake. 

The  newcomer  was  a  female ;  and  with 
such  brief  wooing  the  big  porcupine  had 
taken  her  for  his  mate.  Now  he  led  her 
oflf  to  show  her  the  unequaled  den  which 
he  had  lately  discovered.  The  den  was 
high  on  the  side  of  a  heap  of  rocks,  dry 
in  all  weathers,  and  so  overhung  by  a 
half-uprooted  tree  as  to  be  very  well  con- 
cealed from  passers  and  prowlers.  Its 
entrance  was  long  and  narrow,  deterrent 
to  rash  investigators.  In  fact,  just  after 
the  porcupine  had  moved  in  a  red  fox 
had  discovered  the  doorway  and  judged 
it  exactly  to  his  liking;  but  on  finding 
that  the  occupant  was  a  porcupine  he 
hastily  decided  to  seek  accommodation 
elsewhere.  In  this  snug  house  the  two 
porcupines  settled  contentedly  for  the 
winter. 

The  winter  passed  somewhat  unevent- 


fully for  them,  tho  for  the  rest  of  the 
wood-folk  it  was  a  season  of  unwonted 
hardship.  The  cold  was  more  intense 
and  more  implacable  than  had  been 
known  about  the  settlements  for  years. 
Most  of  the  wild  creatures,  save  those 
who  could  sleep  the  bitter  months  away 
and  abide  the  coming  of  spring,  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  famine.  But 
the  porcupines  feared  neither  famine  nor 
cold.  The  brown  fur  beneath  their  quills 
was  thick  and  warm,  and  hunger  was  im- 
possible to  them  with  all  the  trees  of  the 
forest  for  their  pasturage.  Sometimes, 
when  the  cold  made  them  sluggish,  they 
would  stay  all  day  and  all  night  in  a  sin- 
gle balsam-fir  or  hemlock,  stripping  one 
branch  after  another  of  leaf  and  twig,  in- 
different to  the  monotony  of  their  diet. 
At  other  times,  however,  they  were  as  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  as  if  all  the  heats 
of  summer  were  loosing  their  sinews.  On 
account  of  the  starvation-madness  that 
was  everywhere  ranging  the  coverts  they 
were  several  times  attacked  as  they 
crawled  lazily  over  the  snow,  but  on  each 
occasion  the  enemy,  whether  lynx  or  fox, 
fisher  or  mink,  withdrew  discomfited, 
with  somethingbesides  hunger  in  his  hide 
to  think  about. 

Once,  in  midwinter,  they  found  a  prize, 
which  added  exquisite  variety  to  their 
bill  of  fare.  Having  wandered  down  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  they  dis- 
covered, cast  aside  among  the  bushes,  an 
empty  firkin  which  had  lately  contained 
salt  pork.  The  wood,  saturated  with 
brine,  was  delicious  to  the  porcupines. 
Greedily  they  gnawed  at  it,  returning 
night  after  night  to  the  novel  banquet,  till 
the  last  sliver  of  the  flavored  wood  was 
gone.  Then,  after  lingering  a  day  or 
two  longer  in  the  neighborhood,  expect- 
ing another  miracle,  they  returned  to 
their  solitudes  and  their  hemlock. 

When  winter  was  drawing  near  its 
close,  but  spring  had  not  yet  sent  the  wil- 
derness word  of  her  coming,  the  porcu- 
pines got  her  message  in  their  blood. 
They  proclaimed  it  abroad  in  the  early 
twilight  from  the  tops  of  the  high  hem- 
locks in  queer,  half  rhythmical  choruses 
of  happy  grunts  and  squeaks.  The  sound 
was  far  from  melodious,  but  it  pleased 
every  one  of  the  wild  kindred  to  whose 
ears  it  came ;  for  they  knew  that  when  the 
porcupines  got  trying  to  sing  the  spring 
thaws  were  hurrying  up  from  the  South. 
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At  last  the  long  desired  One  came ;  and 
every  little  rill  ran  a  brawling  brook  in 
the  fullness  of  its  joy.  And  the  ash-buds 
swelled  rich  purple ;  and  the  maples 
crimsoned  with  their  misty  blooms ;  and 
the  skunk  cabbage  began  to  thrust  up 
bold  knobs  of  emerald,  startling  in  their 
brightness,  through  the  black  and  naked 
leaf-mold  of  the  swamp.  And  just  at 
this  time,  when  all  the  wild  kindred,  from 
the  wood-mouse  to  the  moose,  felt  sure 
that  life  was  good,  a  porcupine  baby  was 
born  in  the  snug  den  among  the  rocks. 

It  was  an  astonishingly  big  baby — the 
biggest  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its 
parents  of  all  the  babies  of  the  wild.  In 
fact,  it  was  almost  as  big  as  an  average 
bear  cub.  It  was  covered  with  long,  dark- 
brown,  silky  fur,  under  which  the  future 
panoply  of  spear-points  was  already  be- 
ginning to  make  way  through  the  tender 
skin.  Its  mother  was  very  properly 
proud,  and  assiduous  in  her  devotion. 
And  the  big  father,  tho  seemingly  quite 
indifferent,  kept  his  place  contentedly  in 
the  den  instead  of  going  off  sovtrly  by 
himself  to  another  lair,  as  the  porcupine 
male  is  apt  to  do  on  the  arrival  of  the 
young. 

One  evening  about  dark,  when  the 
young  porcupine  was  but  three  days  old, 
a  weasel  glided  noiselessly  up  to  the  door 
of  the  den,  and  sniffed.  His  eyes,  set 
close  together  and  far  down  toward  his 
malignant,  pointed  nose,  were  glowing 
"blood  red  with  the  lust  of  the  kill.  Fierce 
and  fearless  as  he  was,  he  knew  well 
enough  that  a  porcupine  was  something 
for  him  to  let  alone.  But  this,  surely, 
was  his  chance  to  feed  fat  an  ancient 
grudge ;  for  he  hated  everything  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  kill.  He  had  seen  the 
mother  porcupine  feeding  comfortably  in 
the  top  of  a  nearby  poplar.  And  now  he 
made  assurance  doubly  sure  by  sniffing 
at  her  trail,  which  came  out  from  the  den 
and  did  not  return.  As  for  the  big  male 
porcupine,  the  prowler  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  had  followed  the  usage 
of  his  kind  and  gone  off  about  other  busi- 
ness. Like  a  snake  he  slipped  in,  and 
found  the  furry  baby  all  alone.  There 
was  a  strong,  squeaking  cry,  a  moment's 
struggle,  and  then  the  weasel  drank 
eagerly  at  the  blood  of  his  easy  prey.  The 
blood,  and  the  fierce  joy  of  the  kill,  were 
all  he  wanted  ;  and  his  hunting  was  only 
just  begun. 


The  assassin  stayed  but  a  minute  with 
his  victim,  then  turned  swiftly  to  the  door 
of  the  den.  But  the  door  was  blocked. 
It  was  filled  by  an  ominous,  bristling 
bulk,  which  advanced  upon  him  slowly, 
inexorably,  making  a  sharp,  clashing 
sound  with  its  long  teeth.  The  big  por- 
cupine had  come  home.  And  his  eyes 
blazed  more  fiery  red  than  those  of  the 
weasel. 

The  weasel,  fairly  caught,  felt  that 
doom  was  upon  him.  He  backed  away, 
over  the  body  of  his  victim,  to  the  fur- 
thest depth  of  the  den.  But,  tho  a  ruth- 
less murderer,  the  most  cruel  of  all  the 
wild  kindred,  he  was  no  coward.  He 
would  evade  the  slow  avenger  if  he  could ; 
but  if  not,  he  would  fight  to  the  last  gasp. 

Against  this  foe  the  porcupine  scorned 
his  customary  tactics  and  depended  upon 
his  terrible  cutting  teeth.  At  the  same 
time  he  knew  that  the  weasel  was  des- 
perate and  deadly.  Therefore  he  held  his 
head  low,  shielding  his  tender  throat. 
When  he  reached  the  wider  part  of  the 
den  he  suddenly  swung  sidewise,  thus 
keeping  the  exit  still  blocked. 

Seeing  now  that  there  was  no  escape, 
the  weasel  gathered  his  forces  for  one 
last  fight.  Like  lightning  he  sprang,  and 
struck ;  and  being,  for  speed,  quite  match- 
less among  the  wild  folk  he  secured  a 
deadly  hold  on  the  porcupine's  jaw.  The 
porcupine  squeaked  furiously,  and  tried 
to  shake  his  adversary  off.  With  a 
sweep  of  his  powerful  neck  he  threw  the 
weasel  to  one  side  and  then  into  the  air 
over  his  head. 

The  next  instant  the  weasel  came 
down,  sprawling  widely,  full  upon  the 
stiffly  erected  spears  of  the  porcupine's 
back.  They  pierced  deep  into  his  tender 
belly.  With  a  shrill  cry  he  relaxed  his 
hold  on  the  avenger's  jaw,  shrank  to- 
gether in  anguish,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
darted  to  the  exit.  As  he  passed  he  got 
a  heavy  slap  from  the  porcupine's  tail, 
which  filled  his  face  and  neck  with  pierc- 
ing barbs.  Then  he  escaped  from  the  den 
and  fled  away  toward  his  own  lair,  carry- 
ing his  death  with  him.  Before  he  had 
gone  a  hundred  yards  one  of  the  quills  in 
his  belly  reached  a  vital  part.  He  fal- 
tered, fell,  stretched  hi?  legs  out  weakly, 
and  died.  A  red  squirrel,  who  had  been 
watching  him  in  a  quiver  of  fear  and 
hate,  now  shot  from  his  hiding-place,  ran 
wildly  up  and  down  his  tree,  and  made 
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the  woods  rin^  with  his  sharp,  barking 
chatter  of  triumph  over  the  death  of  the 
universal  enemy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  squirrel's  shrill  re- 
joicings the  porcupine  emerged  from  his 
den.  He  seemed  to  hesitate,  which  is  not 
the  way  of  a  porcupine.  He  looked  at 
his  mate  still  foraging  in  the  top  of  her 
poplar,  happily  unaware  for  the  present 
of  how  her  little  world  had  changed.  He 
seemed  to  realize  that  the  time  of  part- 


ings had  come,  the  time  when  he  must  re- 
sume his  solitude.  He  turned  and  looked 
at  his  den — he  would  never  find  another 
den  like  it !  Then  he  crawled  off  through 
the  cool,  wet  woods,  where  the  silence 
seemed  to  throb  sweetly  with  the  stir  and 
fullness  of  the  sap.  And  in  a  hollow 
log,  not  far  from  the  bee-tree  on  the 
knoll,  he  found  himself  a  new  home,  small 
and  solitary. 

New  York  City 


England     Counting    the    Cost 

By  Justin  McCarthy 


SOME  modern  Hogarth  might  find  a 
good  subject  for  his  pencil  if  he 
were  to  set  himself  at  once  to  draw 
a  picture  of  John  Bull  counting  the  cost 
of  the  war.  We  have  just  had  the  finan- 
cial statement  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  mere  evolution  of  its  figures  ap- 
pears to  have  created  almost  as  much 
perturbation  in  the  public  mind  as  if  we 
had  not  all  had  good  reason  to  know  well 
in  advance  what  the  probable  amount  of 
the  cost  would  be.  Wherever  one  turns 
he  is  sure  to  be  met  by  a  brother  victim 
who  is  equally  bewildered  by  the  amount 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  methods  pro- 
posed for  meeting  the  expenditure.  The 
bill  of  costs  is  undoubtedly  huge,  but 
then  we  must  all  have  known  very  well 
in  advance  that  the  last  twelve  months 
of  war,  and  especially  of  such  a  war, 
could  not  be  got  through  without  an  ex- 
pense of  which  our  rude  forefathers  were 
never  likely  even  to  dream.  There  were 
oceans  to  be  traversed  backward  and 
forward  ;  there  was  an  immense  expanse 
of  various  soil  to  be  occupied  and  held ; 
and  the  scientific  inventions  and  appli- 
ances with  which  the  world  has  lately 
been  endowed  for  the  business  of  carry- 
ing on  war  have  made  the  work  of  de- 
struction infinitely  more  expensive  than 
it  was  in  the  davs  of  the  Marlhoroughs, 
Washingtons,  Napoleons  and  Welling- 
tons. 

For  myself  I  am  not  greatly  fascinated 
by  the  dazzle  of  military  glory,  and  I 
cannot   help  feeling  a  certain  sense  of 


malign  satisfaction  when  grumbling  tax- 
payers begin  to  find  the  glory  hardly 
worth  the  amount  which  has  to  be  paid 
for  it.  I  readily  admit  that  I  am  not  an 
impartial  authority  when  a  comparison 
has  to  be  made  between  the  cost  of  this 
particular  war  and  the  advantages  which 
the  world  is  to  gain  from  it,  because  I 
was  opposed  to  the  war  from  the  very 
beginning  and  can  only  feel  unqualified 
regret  that  any  sacrifice  should  have  to 
be  made  on  either  side  for  the  sake  of 
such  a  struggle. 

I  cannot  therefore  profess  to  feel  much 
sympathy  with  those  who,  having  done 
their  best  to  encourage  and  even  to  stimu- 
late the  war,  are  now  to  be  found 
grumbling  at  the  amount  which  has  to 
be  paid  for  it.  I  suppose  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  made  the  best  he 
could  of  his  task,  but  he  has  been  singu- 
larly unfortunate  in  the  conditions  with 
which  he  has  lately  had  to  deal.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  a  man  of  genuine 
capacity  alike  for  finance  and  for  poli- 
tics. He  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  really 
able  men  in  the  present  administration 
and  his  character  is  one  of  absolute  sin- 
cerity and  straightforwardness.  He  is 
a  powerful  and  commanding  debater  and 
is  master  of  a  clear,  terse  and  expressive 
style,  illuminated  sometimes  by  happy 
phrases  and  illustrations.  During  many 
years  in  the  House  of  Commons  I 
watched  his  career  with  interest,  and  al- 
tho  we  seldom  voted  in  the  same  division- 
lobby  on  any  political  question  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  him  with  respect  and  even 
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with  admiration.  He  is  understood  to  be 
a  thoroughly  sound  financier,  and  you 
will,  of  course,  understand  that  when  in 
England  we  speak  of  a  sound  financier 
we  mean  a  financier  who  is  sound  on  the 
question  of  Free-Trade.  I  believe  that 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  a  sound 
free-trader,  and  yet  he  is  now  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  reimposing  the  old,  and 
one  might  have  thought  the  obsolete,  im- 
post of  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  the 
foreign  grain  which  makes  so  important 
a  part  of  the  food  on  which  the  English 
people  have  to  depend. 

Then  he  is  a  financier  whose  natural 
inclination  would  be  to  make  every  gen- 
eration bear  as  far  as  possible  the  burden 
of  any  fresh  expenditure  which  it  volun- 
tarily undertakes,  and  yet  he  sees  himself 
compelled  by  the  pressure  of  irresistible 
necessity  to  make  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  loss  in  this  instance  a  burden  on 
posterity.  What  else,  the  perplexed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  may  well  ask,  is 
he  to  do?  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
that  any  financial  machinery  could  ex- 
tract the  whole  expense  of  this  war  out 
of  the  present  generation  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  can  only  make  up  his  mind 
to  borrow  by  far  the  larger  part  and 
leave  the  repavment  to  be  a  load  on  pos- 
terity. But  even  when  he  has  done  this 
he  cannot  get  the  comparatively  small 
portion  which  he  thinks  the  present  year 
ought  to  pay  by  any  process  of  direct 
taxation.  He  has  once  again  added  to 
the  income  tax — and  just  think  of  the 
feelings  with  which  the  householder  of 
limited  means  must  receive  this  an- 
nouncement !  French  humorous  writers 
are  apt  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  some 
droll  situation  by  asking  their  readers  to 
picture  for  themselves  the  tcte  of  M. 
This  or  That  when  he 
pleasant  piece  of  news, 
my  readers  to  see  for 
tete  of  our  income  tax  payer  when  he 
finds  that  he  has  to  contribute  part  of  his 
share  for  the  glory  of  the  war  in  the  form 
of  an  addition  to  his  yearly  impost. 

Neither  the  increase  in  the  income  tax, 
however,  nor  the  huge  loan,  nor  the  vari- 
ous perplexing  forms  of  small  taxation 
now  introduced  will  create  anything  like 
the  sensation  certain  to  be  produced  by 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  imported 
grain.     Perhaps  it  would  not  be  quite 


hears  some  un- 
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easy  for  an  American  reader  to  enter 
fully  into  the  feelings  of  an  English 
Radical  with  regard  to  any  legislation 
in  this  country  which  repudiates  the  prin- 
ciple of  Free-Trade.  It  would  not  need 
any  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  pic- 
ture the  ghosts  of  Cobden,  Bright  and 
Gladstone  arising  from  their  graves  to 
protest  against  this  heretical  anachron- 
ism. Since  the  conversion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  the  principles  of  Free-Trade  the 
English  Liberal  has  always  regarded  the 


SIR   MICHAEL    HICKS-BEACH 

question  as  settled  forever,  has  set  it 
down  as  some  axiom  in  mathematics  or 
arithmetic  or  some  principle  of  the  moral 
code.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  him  to 
enter  into  calm  consideration  of  a  reac- 
tion against  the  rule  of  three  or  the  posi- 
tion that  any  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles  as  of 
a  legislative  proposal  to  introduce  a  pro- 
tective duty  on  imported  grain.  I  can- 
not help  feeling  a  sincere  commiseration 
for  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  when  I 
think  of  him  as  brought  face  to  face  with 
such  a  task.  My  sympathy  is  all  the 
greater  when  I  am  told  of  the  encourage- 
ment which  some  of  the  Tory  journals 
believe  themselves  to  be  aflfording  to  the 
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distressed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  encouragement — would  you  believe 
it  ? — consists  in  the  pouring  out  of  praises 
and  congratulations  on  him  because  of 
what  they  regard  as  his  conversion  to 
the  true  principle  of  political  economy; 
in  other  words,  because  of  his  having 
learned  something  better  than  Gladstone, 
Cobden,  Bright  and  Stuart  Mill  ever 
could  have  taught  him.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  all  the  time  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  is  known  to  have  been  gradually 
coming  round  more  and  more  from  his 
original  Tory  doctrines  to  the  economical 
principles  of  Gladstone,  Cobden,  Bright 
and  Mill.  Tete  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  as  he  reads  the  leading  articles  in 
The  Times  and  other  Tory  journals ! 

In  the  successive  sensations  created 
here  by  the  death  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
the  publication  of  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, by  the  negotiations  which  are  un- 
derstood to  be  going  on  for  the  settle- 
ment of  terms  of  peace  between  England 
and  the  South  African  Republics,  and  by 
the  new  scheme  of  taxation  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  intro- 
duced, the  death  of  Lord  Kimberley  has 
not  created  as  deep  and  general  a  sensa- 
tion as  it  would  have  done  under  other 
conditions.  Lord  Kimberley  was  one  of 
the  truest,  strongest  and  most  enlight- 
ened English  Liberals  of  our  time.  Men 
of  far  less  capacity  than  he  made  a  great- 
er impression  upon  the  public.  He  was 
not  an  orator;  he  had  the  disadvantage 
of  never  being  able  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  reason  that  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  peerage  before  he 
had  actually  attained  his  majority,  and 
he  was  by  nature  a  man  of  reserved  and 
retiring  ways.  But  he  was  in  the  truest 
sense  a  thinker  and  a  statesman.  He  held 
many  high  offices  in  Liberal  administra- 
tions and  he  held  no  office  in  which  he 
did  not  distinguish  himself  by  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  the  clearness  of  his 
foresight  and  the  promptness  of  his  re- 
solve. He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land at  the  time  when  the  Fenian  move- 
ment began,  and  I  can  well  remember 
that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  Eng- 
lishmen of  influence  who  recognized  at 
once  the  seriousness  and  the  importance 
of  that  movement.  Lord  Kimberley — 
Lord  Wodehouse  as  he  was  then — seems 
to  have  divined,  by  a  sort  of  statesman- 
like instinct,  the  really  national  character 


of  that  Fenian  organization,  which  to  al- 
most all  other  Englishmen  in  office 
seemed  but  the  farcical  performance  of  a 
strolling  company  imported  from  across 
the  Atlantic.  He  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
were  the  only  Englishmen  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact  at  the  time  who  accepted 
the  Fenian  movement  as  a  genuine  ex- 
pression of  Irish  National  discontent. 
Mill  had  never  been  in  Ireland  during  his 
life,  but  he  had  a  genius  for  getting  at  the 
heart  of  great  questions. 

The  name  of  Mill  thus  brought  into 
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casual  association  with  that  of  Lord  Kim- 
berley calls  up  to  my  mind  the  name  of 
another  great  Englishman,  which  is  for 
me  associated  in  a  similar  wav-  Through 
Lord  Kimberley  I  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Froude  the  historian.  For 
many  years  back  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing of  Lord  Kimberley,  but  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  career  with  close  interest,  and 
have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  steady 
service  which  he  continued  to  render  to 
the  Liberal  cause  during  all  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  Liberal  party's  counsels  and 
the  falling  away  of  so  many  men  on 
whom  the  Liberal  party  relied.  Of 
course,  the  reaction  must  come  before 
very  long  when  the  Jingo  fever  has  raved 
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itself  away  and  the  country  which  is 
now  counting  the  cost  begins  also  to  an- 
alyze the  causes.  Then  we  shall  have  a 
strong  and  united  Liberal  party  again, 
admonished  by  the  past  and  ready  for  on- 
ward movement,  and  I  cannot  but  deeply 
regret  that  such  a  man  as  Lord  Kimber- 
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ley  should  not  have  lived  to  see  that  bet- 
ter day. 

The  most  interesting  literary  event  of 
the  present  hour — we  have  not  had  much 
time  or  thought  for  literature  lately — is 
the  publication  of  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's 
"  Life  of  William  Black  "  the  novelist. 
No  man  could  be  better  qualified  in  every 
sense  for  such  a  task  than  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid  by  mind  and  temperament,  by  hab- 
its and  association.  Wemyss  Reid  was 
one  of  Black's  closest  friends,  and  was 


indeed  a  fellow-worker  with  him  in  more 
than  one  department  of  journalism.  Wil- 
liam Black  would  have  been  a  remark- 
ably interesting  personality  even  if  he 
had  not  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
among  the  novelists  of  his  day.  His 
books  appealed  at  once  to  the  refined  and 
cultured  reader  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. This  biography  has  naturally  an  es- 
pecial interest  for  me,  as  I  was  one  of 
Black's  friends  and  associates  during  the 
whole  of  his  literary  career.  We  began 
London  life  as  writers  on  the  staff  of  the 
same  journal,  the  Morning  Star;  we 
were  writers  together  for  some  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  News,  and  after 
Black's  great  success  as  a  novelist  en- 
abled him  to  give  up  the  laborious  life 
of  journalism  altogether  we  had  many 
]Dleasant  meetings  and  our  friendship 
never  waned  to  the  end.  Black  had  some 
years  of  hard  struggle  at  the  opening  of 
his  literary  career,  but  from  the  moment 
when  he  accomplished  his  first  great  suc- 
cess by  the  publication  of  his  novel,  "  A 
Daughter  of  Heth,"  the  way  of  life  was 
made  easy  and  bright  to  him.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  got  more  genuine  and 
pure  enjoyment  out  of  life  than  he  did 
for  the  comparatively  short  time  that  life 
was  left  to  him.  He  loved  travel,  he 
loved  scenery,  yachting,  fishing,  books, 
theaters,  pictures,  music,  and  the  com- 
panionship of  his  intimate  friends,  and 
his  means  enabled  him  to  gratify  his 
tastes  to  the  full.  His  heart  was  open  as 
day  to  melting  charity,  and  no  literary 
brother  in  distress  was  ever  refused  a 
helping  hand  from  him.  He  might  have 
been  made  welcome  in  the  most  desirable 
circles  of  what  is  called  society  in  Lon- 
don, but  he  cared  little  for  the  great 
world  of  the  West  End,  and  loved  the 
companionship  of  his  friends.  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid's  book  is  an  appropriate 
<iribute  to  the  memory  of  William  Black 
as  an  author  and  as  a  man. 

London,  England. 
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The    Sources    of    Primitive    Semitic    Religion 

By  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,   D.D. 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 


THE  student  of  primitive  Semitic 
religion  is  at  once  confronted 
with  the  question  of  the  sources 
to  which  he  shall  go  for  investigation. 
There  are  two  chief  methods  of  ap- 
proach ;  one  is  to  take  the  religious  lit- 
erature, as  far  as  it  exists,  in  the  great 
branches  of  the  Semitic  peoples ;  the 
other  is  to  study  those  peoples  who  have 
retained  primitive  religious  customs. 

There  should  be  abundant  materials 
among  the  clay  tablets  of  the  ancient 
Babylonians.  How  suggestive  and  fruit- 
ful these  may  be  are  to  be  seen  from 
such  a  work  as  that  of  Zimmern.*  There 
are  also  plentiful  materials  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  especially  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  accounts  of  the 
ancient  Arabs.  The  results  of  re- 
searches in  this  latter  domain  were 
brought  most  clearly  to  light  in  W. 
Robertson  Smith's  "  Religion  of  the 
Semites." 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  natural  con- 
clusion that  the  form  of  Semitic  religion 
which  is  most  ancient  in  years  is  most 
ancient  in  fact  and  comes  nearest  to  re- 
vealing the  primitive  form  of  Semitic 
religion.  If  this  be  so  we  shall  turn  to 
the  records  of  the  Babylonians,  for  they 
reach  back  several  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  But  such  a  method  is  open  to 
this  objection  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
reach  primitive  conditions  by  the  use  of 
it,  since  there  was  a  high  degree  of  civil- 
ization in  ancient  Babylonia,  and  civiliza- 
tion is  a  disturbing  element  in  the  study 
of  primitive  forms  of  religion.  If,  then, 
we  really  wish  to  learn  what  the  original 
religious  conceptions  were  we  shall  study 
those  peoples  and  those  usages  which 
have  been  least  affected  by  civilization, 
so  that  a  people  living  to-day  may  pre- 
sent more  that  is  primitive  in  their  re- 
ligious ideas  and  customs  than  the  most 
ancient  records  can  afford. 

For  a  similar  reason,  while  we  shall 
find  much  of  greatest  value  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  in  the  Bible,  we 

•  '•  B'itrtlKelzur  Kenntniss  der  Babylonischen  Religion," 
Leipzig,  1901. 
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must  remember  that  original  pictures  of 
primitive  conditions  have  been  seriously 
affected  in  that  book  by  development  in 
religious  teaching  and  history;  in  other 
words,  by  the  influences  which  they  have 
received  outside  of  the  primitive  life  of 
the  people  or  through  Divine  revelation. 
But  the  student  who  has  once  recognized 
the  constituent  elements  of  primitive 
Semitic  religion  will  find  abundant  sug- 
gestions of  their  survival  and  influence 
in  shaping  and  giving  expression  to  re- 
ligious conceptions  which  otherwise 
would  have  appeared  in  a  different  form. 

On  the  other  hand  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  Arabs,  as  used  by  Wellhausen 
and  W.  Robertson  Smith  in  their  investi- 
gations, probably  afford  the  most  trust- 
worthy guide  in  the  study  of  primitive 
religion  and  the  most  trustworthy  repre- 
sentation of  its  original  character,  aside 
from  the  sources  which  we  may  find  to- 
day among  peoples  who  have  transmit- 
ted primitive  institutions  from  a  remote 
antiquity. 

If  we  turn  to  the  literature  of  Islam 
we  are  presented  with  a  problem  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  original  Semitic 
ideas  and  usages,  but  these  have  been 
considerably  distorted  through  the  me- 
dium of  Judaism  and  to  some  extent 
through  Christianity,  which  have  exer- 
cised an  influence  upon  Islam.  The  stu- 
dent who  begins  his  study  with  the 
Koran,  and  the  literature  which  has 
grown  up  around  it,  cannot  be  certain  as 
to  that  which  is  original  in  Semitic  re- 
ligion and  that  which  is  not. 

Where,  then,  are  the  sources  of  primi- 
tive Semitic  religion  to  be  found,  aside 
from  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the 
ancient  heathen  Arabs?  Shall  we  not 
follow  essentially  the  same  method  in 
this  study  as  has  been  used  so  success- 
fully by  Andrew  Lang  in  his  "  Making 
of  Religion,"  by  Frazer  in  his  "  Golden 
Bough,"  and  others?  Whence  do  these 
writers  derive  their  materials  for  their 
conceptions  of  primitive  religion,  of 
which  primitive  Semitic  religion  is  but 
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a  subdivision?  Is  it  not  mainly  from 
studies  in  the  life  of  primitive  peoples  as 
they  were  found  and  may  still  be  found 
among  the  American-Indians,  among  the 
aborigines  of  Australasia  and  of  Africa, 
and  among  the  ignorant  and  simple- 
minded  people  in  civilized  countries? 
It  is  to  such  that  they  have  gone  for  their 
materials. 

If,  then,  we  follow  their  example  we 
shall  conduct  our  investigations  among 
those  Semites  who  have  been  least  affect- 
ed by  Judaism,  Christianity  or  Islam. 
There  are  multitudes  of  these  who  have 
preserved  the  most  antique  ideas  and 
customs.  The  tenacity  with  which  the 
Oriental  mind  holds  that  which  has  al- 
ways been,  if  left  to  itself,  and  turns  to 
it  as  unerringly  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
has  been  often  observed,  and  is  our 
guaranty  that  we  may  find  primitive  re- 
ligious conditions  among  people  with 
whom,  if  we  approach  them  in  a  right 
way,  we  may  hold  intercourse  to-day. 

The  educated  among  them  may  be 
ignorant  of  such  customs  because  they 
consider  them  beneath  their  notice  and 
so  unworthy  of  their  observation ;  or, 
through  shame  that  their  people  should 
be  so  superstitious  and  ignorant,  they 
may  deny  the  existence  of  such  customs ; 
but  patience  and  the  right  method  will 
bring  out  the  truth. 

The  best  results  in  the  study  of  primi- 
tive religion  may  be  found  through  di- 
rect investigations  at  different  points  in 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Elements  will  be 
found  which  may  be  traced  in  other 
manifestations  of  Semitic  religion  as 
seen  among  the  Assyrians,  the  Pheni- 
cians,  the  Moabites,  the  Hebrews,  the 
Moslems  and  all  other  Semites  who  have 
left  any  monuments  of  their  religious 
beliefs  and  practices.  Our  conception, 
then,  of  primitive  Semitic  religion  is  to 
be  gained  by  an  induction  from  facts 
and  phenomena  found  among  the  mod- 
ern Semites.  Of  this  primitive  Semitic 
religion,  when  once  we  have  recognized 
its  characteristic  features,  we  shall  find 
hints,  suggestions  and  examples  in  the 
historic  religions  of  ancient  Semitic  lit- 
eratures. Each  of  these  religions  has 
been  built  upon  these  primitive  founda- 
tions, or,  to  use  another  illustration,  each 
displays  traits  derived  from  a  common 
ancestor. 


The  temptation  is  indeed  very  great 
to  suppose  that  the  religion  which  is 
most  ancient  in  y^ars  must  be  nearer  the 
primal  sources  than  anything  we  may 
find  to-day,  when,  in  fact,  if  civilization 
has  come  in,  or  a  process  of  development, 
it  may  be  much  farther  away.  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  when  a  man  left  a  certain 
road,  but  whether  he  has  left  it  at  all; 
not  when  he  changed  his  religious  be- 
liefs and  usages,  but  whether  he  has 
really  changed"  them.  Hence  the  simple 
modern  Semite  who  has  remained  un- 
touched by  the  world's  progress  may  rep- 
resent a  primitive  religion  which  was  in 
existence  before  the  ancient  Babylonian 
Empire  began  to  be  or  was  even  thought 
of.  From  this  point  of  view  the  thou- 
sands of  years  by  which  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  civilization  are  measured  do 
not  count ;  for  the  purposes  of  our  in- 
vestigation they  are  but  one  day. 

I  emphasize  this  point  because  we  are 
otherwise  in  danger  of  being  seriously 
misled.  Zimmern  seems  to  me  to  indi- 
cate this  tendency  when  he  urges  that 
the  Assyrian  word  kuppiiru,  "  to  atone  " 
or  "  expiate,"  as  used  in  the  Babylonian 
ritual  of  atonement,  which  is  identical 
with  kipper  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a 
technical  term  in  the  priests'  language 
for  atonement,  is  primitive,  that  the  He- 
brews derived  it  from  the  Babylonians, 
the  Aramaeans  from  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  the  Arabs  received  the  word  from 
the  Aramaeans.  Evidently  he  is  im- 
pressed by  the  extreme  age  of  the  Baby- 
lonian religion.  But  is  it  not  probable 
that  this  word,  which  is  found  among 
simple,  ignorant  Arabs  to-day,  may  be 
from  the  primitive  Semitic  stock  from 
which  Assyrians,  Hebrews  and  Ara- 
maeans have  derived  it?  I  think  that 
any  one  who  reads  the  definitions  of 
kafara  and  its  derivatives  in  Lane's 
Arabic-English  Lexicon,  must  be  per- 
suaded that  he  is  dealing  with  a  primi- 
tive Arabic  word  from  which  the  tech- 
nical sense  was  naturally  derived. 

Zimmern  finds  more  than  hints  of  a 
use  of  blood,  which  reminds  him  of  the 
sprinkling  of  blood  in  connection  with 
the  Passover  (Ex.  12:7).  He  does  not 
argue  that  the  Hebrews  derived  this  rite 
from  the  Babylonians,  tho  he  might  be 
tempted  to  do  so.  We  shall  see,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  dealing  with  a  primi- 
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tive  Semitic  institution  or,  if  we  look 
into  other  literatures,  with  one  which  is 
even  found  among  other  peoples.  It  will 
be  clear,  I  think,  that  the  Babylonians 
derived  this  usage  from  a  language 
spoken  by  the  Semitic  forebears,  from 
whom  Hebrews  and  Arabs  have  sprung. 

Zimmern  does  not  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  sacrifices  for  houses,  tho  he 
alludes  to  them ;  but  in  one  of  the  tablets 
there  are  clear  indications  of  such  a 
usage.  Again,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
a  custom  very  prevalent  among  the  igno- 
rant Arabs  had  been  derived  from  the 
Babylonians,  but  no  one  who  has  the 
facts  before  him  as  they  really  are  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  make  such  an  as- 
sumption. 

The  advantage  which  may  be  derived 
from  studying  the  sources  of  primitive 
Semitic  religion  among  Semitic  peoples 
to-day  is  that  we  find  an  abundance  of 
examples  in  connection  with  each  usage 
which    shed    much    light    on    something 


which  may  be  only  a  hint  in  Assyrian 
or  Hebrew  literature. 

If  we  recur  to  the  custom  of  blood 
sprinkling,  many  examples  may  be  foimd 
among  modern  Semites  of  such  a  use. 
Here,  then,  is  a  familiar  Semitic  insti- 
tution. So,  too,  we  read  with  more  in- 
telligence a  reference  to  sacrifices  for 
the  sick  in  Zimmern  when  we  know  that 
such  sacrifices  are  common  to-day.  The 
sacrifices  for  houses,  as  detailed  in  the 
texts,  edited  and  translated  by  him, 
appear  in  a  new  light  if  we  are  familiar 
with  the  details  of  similar  customs 
among  modern  Semites. 

Through  such  researches  we  also  get 
nmch  help  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  We  see  how  the  phrase- 
ology of  revelation  has  been  colored  by 
ancient  Semitic  usages  and  how  the  form 
of  revelation  has  been  adapted  to  prim- 
itive conceptions  of  God  and  of  the  re- 
lations of  man  to  God. 

Chicago,  III. 


Memories    of  Aubrey    de    Vere 

By  Edmund  Gosse 


ON  the  19th  of  January  this  year 
there  passed  away  in  his  sleep  the 
most  venerable  of  the  living  poets 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  There  is  an 
old  house  in  County  Limerick,  with  a 
deer  park  round  it  and  a  lawn  that  slopes 
to  a  lake,  all  combining  to  form  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  estates  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  There  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
was  born  at  the  beginning  of  18 14  and 
there,  having  reached  his  eighty-ninth 
year,  he  died.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  gentle,  innocent  or  deli- 
cate life  than  his  was  or  a  more  happy 
one.  He  did  not  marry ;  he  consecrated 
all  his  activities  to  the  service  of  litera- 
ture and  of  religion  and  of  his  friends. 
It  was  his  singular  good  fortune  to  be 
protected  from  every  species  of  care  or 
anxiety.  He  was  not  rich,  yet  he  had 
the  ease  and  dignity  of  circumstance 
which  make  it  possible  to  concentrate  the 
mind  on  higher  thoughts  than  surround 
our  daily  bread.  He  was  not  poor,  and 
yet  he  was  screened  by  conditions  from 


all  that  makes  the  possession  of  wealth 
disturbing  and  hardening.  Mr.  Aubrey 
de  Vere  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
farm-folk  in  Virgil,  for  he  knew  that  he 
was  happy.  In  the  moderation  of  his 
desires,  in  the  resigning  of  all  vain  am- 
bitions, he  was  as  wise  as  he  was  pure 
and  good. 

Among  my  treasures  I  possess  a  copy 
of  the  "  Sonnets  "  of  his  father.  Sir  Au- 
brey de  Vere,  presented  to  me  by  the  son, 
as  a  kind  inscription  sets  forth,  in  the 
year  1869.  For  the  guidance  of  posterity, 
however,  I  have  to  say  that  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  Mr.  de  Vere  at  so  tender 
an  age  as  this  would  seem  to  imply.  By 
one  of  those  slips  of  the  pen  which  we 
all  make,  but  which  in  old  age  we  forget 
to  amend,  Mr.  de  Vere  wrote  1869  when 
he  meant  1896.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  until 
the  latter  year  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  forming  an  acquaintance  which  he  al- 
lowed to  ripen  into  something  like  a 
friendship.  I  met  him  early  in  1896,  by 
special  arrangement  and    in    conditions 
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singularly  delightful,  at  the  house  of  an 
Irish  lady  who  is  devoted  to  literature. 
The  poet  was  already  in  his  eighty-third 
year  and  my  recollections,  therefore,  are 
of  a  very  old  man.  But  they  are  by  no 
means  of  an  infirm  or  senile  man.  The 
mental  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  his 
mind  continued,  I  suppose — for  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  many  months — almost, 
if  not  quite,  to  the  end.     They  certainly 
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survived,  with  no  symptom  of  decay,  un- 
til long  after  1896.  His  letters,  which 
were  filled  with  the  enthusiastic  love  of 
poetry,  continued  to  breathe  the  loftiest 
intellectual  ardor  even  when  the  implac- 
able years  had  so  shaken  the  hand  that  it 
became  difficult  to  read  what  was  writ- 
ten. This  beautiful  elasticity  of  spirit 
was  perhaps  the  most  surprising  feature 
in  the  wonderful  old  age  of  Mr.  Aubrey 
de  Vere. 

His  appearance  at  about  the  age  of 
eighty-three  is  very  vivid  in  my  recol- 
lection. He  entered  the  room  swiftly 
and  gracefully,  the  front  of  his  body 
thrown  a  little  forward,  as  is  frequently 


the  case  with  tall  and  active  old  men. 
His  countenance  bore  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  the  portraits  of  Wordsworth, 
although  the  type  was  softer  and  less 
vigorous.  His  forehead,  which  sloped  a 
little  and  was  very  high  and  domed,  was 
much  observed  in  the  open  air  from  a 
trick  he  had  of  tilting  his  tall  hat  back. 
I  used  to  think,  very  profanely,  that  in 
profile,  on  these  occasions,  he  bore  a  quite 
absurdly  close  resemblance  to  the  hatter 
in  "  Alice's  Adventures,"  especially  when, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  he  recited 
poetry.  I  am  sure  that  any  open-minded 
person  who  recollects  Mr.  de  Vere  will 
admit  that  Sir  John  Tenniel's  immortal 
drawing  of  the  Hatter  repeating 
"  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  bat !  "  is  irre- 
sistibly reminiscent  of  our  revered  friend. 
In  spite  of  this  there  was  something  ex- 
traordinarily delicate  and  elevated  in  his 
address.  He  was,  in  fact,  conversation 
made  visible.  I  never  knew  a  more  per- 
sistent speaker.  If  he  broke  bread  with 
one  the  progress  of  the  meal  would  be 
interrupted  and  delayed  from  the  very 
first  by  his  talk,  which  was  softly,  gently 
unbroken,  like  a  fountain  falling  upon 
mosses.  On  one  occasion,  when  we  sat 
together  in  a  garden  in  the  summer,  Mr. 
de  Vere  talked,  with  no  other  interrup- 
tion than  brief  pauses  for  reflection,  for 
three  hours,  in  itself  a  prodigious  feat 
for  an  old  man  of  eighty-five,  and  with- 
out the  smallest  sign  of  fatigue. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  occasionally 
used  what  are  called  "  strong  expres- 
sions,"— with  a  little  playful  affectation, 
I  used  to  think,  of  the  man  of  the  world, 
— Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  had  an  ecclesias- 
tical air,  like  that  of  some  highly  culti- 
vated, imaginative  old  abbe.  He  pos- 
sessed a  sort  of  distinguished  innocence, 
a  maidenly  vivacious  brightness,  very 
charming  and  surprising.  He  once  re- 
marked to  me  that  the  feminine  charac- 
teristics of  Newman  were  always  recur- 
ring to  his  memory,  that  as  he  looked 
back  upon  the  early  Oxford  days  he  con- 
tinually had  the  impression  in  Newman 
of  "  a  kind  of  virginal  remoteness 
mingled  with  extremely  tender  grace." 
When  he  said  this  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  altho  there  was  no  "  remote- 
ness "  about  Mr.  de  Vere  there  was 
something  of  the  same  feminine  grace. 

The  principal,  indeed  perhaps  the  only 
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sign  of  advanced  old  age  which  the  poet 
presented  until  lately  was  the  weakness 
of  his  voice.  This  must  have  been,  I 
think,  very  melodious,  but  already  when 
I  knew  him  first  it  had  become  so  faint 
as  to  be  sometimes  scarcely  audible,  par- 
ticularly in  company.  It  was  therefore 
very  pleasant  to  be  alone  with  him,  es- 
pecially in  the  open  air,  where  he  seemed 
to  speak  with  particular  freedom  and 
ease.  The  astonishing  fulness  of  his 
memory  made  his  conversation  marvel- 
ous and  delightful.  He  not  merely 
passed,  with  complete  comprehension  of 
the  relative  distance,  from  events  of  1820 
to  events  of  to-day,  but  his  verbal  mem- 
ory was  astounding.  He  garnished  his 
recollections  of  Wordsworth,  Rogers, 
Landor  or  Sir  Henry  Taylor  with  copious 
and  repeated  quotation  from  their  poetry. 
Indeed,  he  once  assured  me  that  of  cer- 
tain favorite  poets, — in  particular  Words- 
worth, Shelley  and  Keats, — he  still  re- 
tained, at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  "  sub- 
stantially the  bulk  of  their  writings."  He 
said  that  his  principal  occupation  had 
been  and  still  was,  in  his  solitary  walks 
or  by  the  fire,  to  repeat,  silently  or  aloud, 
pages  after  pages  of  poetry.  His  mem- 
ory of  the  great  writers  was,  he  believed, 
so  exact  that  in  these  exercises  he  had 
the  illusion  that  he  was  reading  from  the 
printed  book. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
were  so  well  versed  in  the  stores  of  his 
memory  that  they  anticipated  an  immense 
pleasure  from  his  "  Recollections,"  which 
he  published  in  1897.  This  was  a  charm- 
ing book  in  many  ways,  but  it  was  in  some 
degree  a  disappointment.  It  was  in  no  sense 
what  we  had  hoped  it  would  be,  an  auto- 
biography ;  it  recalled  a  variety  of  inci- 
dents and  places  which  had  interested  the 
writer,  but  it  told  but  little  of  what  had 
moved  him  most.  The  inherent  delicacy 
and  shyness  of  the  author  spoiled  the 
effect.  "  Self,"  he  said,  "  is  a  dangerous 
personage  to  let  into  one's  book,"  but, 
unfortunately,  without  it  an  autobiog- 
raphy is  "  Hamlet  "  with  the  part  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  omitted.  There  is 
much  in  Aubrey  de  Vere's  "  Recollec- 
tions "  which  is  delightful,  but  those  who 
enjoyed  his  conversation  miss  in  the  pub- 
lished book  a  great  deal  that  they  recall 
as  particularly  original  and  delightful. 
For  instance,  I  once  asked  Mr.  de  Vere 


who,  among  all  the  great  souls  he  had 
known,  had  impressed  him  the  most.  He 
said,  instantly,  "  Wordsworth  and  New- 
man ;  they  are  the  two  for  whom  my  love 
has  been  most  like  idolatry."  There  were 
precious  pages  about  Newman  in  the 
"  Recollections,"  but  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  that  book  was  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  any  salient  notes  about 
Wordsworth.  I  think  Mr.  de  Vere  felt 
the  subject  almost  too  sacred  for  annota- 
tion, and  yet  in  personal  talk  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  return  to  it.  His  loyalty 
to  Wordsworth  was  a  passion.  In  the 
very  latest  letter  which  I  received  from 
him,  in  a  hand  so  flickering  that  it  is 
hard  to  decipher,  he  says :  "  Old  Christo- 
pher North  was  the  first,  except  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  plucked  up  heart  of  grace, 
'  wrote  all  like  a  man,'  and  so  forced  the 
public  at  last  to  read  Wordsworth.  He 
said  so  often  and  so  loudly, — what  St. 
Augustine  had  said  to  the  pagan  world, 
— *  So  read  these  things  that  you  may 
deserve  to  understand  them,'  that  at  last 
a  large  part  of  that  world  did  come  to 
understand  that  the  greatest  of  the 
philosophic  poets  was  even  then  living  in 
their  midst."  Is  it  not  an  enviable  gift 
still  to  be  able  to  care  so  much  about 
poetry  and  philosophy  as  the  ninetieth 
year  approaches? 

Many  notes  which  his  friends  had 
taken  of  Mr.  de  Vere's  conversations 
were  rendered  nugatory  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book ;  some,  however,  have 
still  their  value.  He  toned  down  in  pub- 
lication, for  instance,  the  impression  of 
his  seeing  Newman  for  the  first  time  in 
1838,  and  his  spoken  words,  which  I 
noted  in  1896,  were  much  more  vivid. 
I  had  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  the  fu- 
ture cardinal  struck  him.  He  was  silent 
for  a  moment  and  then  replied,  with  a 
light  in  his  blue  eyes,  "  The  emotion  of 
seeing  him  for  the  first  time  was  one  of 
the  greatest  in  my  life.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  appearance.  I  had  been  wait- 
ing some  time  and  then  the  door  opened 
and  Newman,  in  cap  and  gown,  entered 
very  swiftly  and  quietly,  with  a  kind  of 
balance  of  the  figure  like  a  very  great 
lady  sweeping  into  the  room.  That  was 
my  first  impression  ;  the  second  was  of 
a  high-bred  young  monk  of  the  Middle 
Ages  whose  asceticism  cannot  quite  con- 
ceal  his   distinguished    elegance."     An- 
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other  unpublished  impression  of  Oxford 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  Mr.  de  Vere 
went  to  hear  Newman  preach  his  famous 
sermon  on  Vain  Works.  He  was  a  Httle 
late  and  as  he  took  a  remote  seat  he 
thought  with  annoyance  that  he  should 
not  hear  anything.  But  he  heard  every 
syllable ;  Newman's  voice  was  musical, 
but  very  low,  yet  every  word  told.     Mr. 


de  Vere  observed  to  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion that  it  seemed  as  the  Newman's 
thought  was  so  clear  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  the  impression  of 
it.  You  seemed  less  to  be  hearing  him 
speak  than  think.  Innumerable  links, 
such  as  these,  with  the  past,  are  broken 
by  the  death  of  a  most  beloved  and 
venerated  man. 

London,  England. 


M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  the  French  Elections 

By  Theodore  Stanton 

[Mr.  Stanton  has  lived  in  France  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and  may  be  considered  an  authority  on  French 
political  affairs.  He  has  been  the  American  editor  of  the  once  famous  GalignanV s  Messenger^  the  Paris  agent  of  the 
Associated  Press,  the  Continental  representative  of  several  American  publishing  houses.  The  present  article  was 
written  just  before  the  French  elections,  but  its  anticipations  have  been  completely  justified  in  the  increased  majoiiiy 
of  supporters  for  Premier  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  the  increased  number  of  Socialist  Deputies. — Editor.] 


WHEN,  on  June  23d,  1899,  Senator 
Waldeck-Rousseau  was  called 
from  his  quiet  and  dignified 
seat  in  the  Luxembourg  Palace  to  assume 
at  one  of  the  stormiest  moments  of 
French  political  life  since  the  downfall  of 
Boulanger  the  thankless  duties  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  this 
able  statesman  did  not  dare  hope  that  he 
could  remain  in  power  more  than  a  few 
weeks — the  time  necessary  to  dispose  of 
the  pernicious  Dreyfus  affair,  which  had 
then  reached  its  culminating  point. 

But  the  apparent  vulnerability  and 
consequent  ephemerality  of  the  Cabinet 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  this  tragic 
Dreyfus  complication.  The  heterogene- 
ousness  of  the  new  Ministry  seemed  to 
entail  early  dissolution.  With  a  boldness, 
a  foresight  and  a  shrewdness  whose  wis- 
dom subsequent  events  thoroughly 
proved,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  associated 
with  himself  in  his  "  campaign  of  repub- 
lican defense  "  representatives  of  all  the 
sections  of  the  Republican  party,  not  ex- 
cepting the  utmost  extremes.  The  aris- 
tocratic Marquis  de  Galliffet  was  given 
the  War  portfolio  and  the  Revolutionary 
Socialist  Millerand  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, while  scattered  between  these  two 
poles  were  the  leaders  of  not  less  incon- 
gruous coteries  of  the  dominant  party. 
Politics  often  makes  strange  bed  fellows, 


especially  in  the  French  political  house- 
hold. 

When  the  noble  Marquis  entered  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  first  time 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  Ministerial 
bench  the  friends  of  Millerand  on  the 
floor  did  not  hesitate  to  show  their  dis- 
approval of  Galliffet's  presence  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  shouted  in  his  ear  "  As- 
sassin !  "  a  bitter  reference  to  the  severe 
way  in  which,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
he  had  put  down  the  Commune  in  May, 
1871.  And  when  it  was  known  that  Mil- 
lerand had  a  portfolio,  the  Ultra-Mod- 
erate Republicans,  in  which  group  Gal- 
liffet classes  himself,  immediately  began 
in  the  press,  in  public  meetings,  and  even 
in  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, a  remorseless  campaign  against  this 
"  pillar  of  Collectivism ;  "  they  sulked 
the  exposition  of  which  Millerand  was 
the  official  chief,  and  thus  furnished  the 
crowned  heads  an  excuse  for  staying 
away ;  and  the  fight  against  him  is  still 
going  merrily  on. 

No  wonder  then  that  few  believed  that 
this  house  divided  against  itself  could 
stand,  especially  as  the  remarkable  quali- 
ties of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  as  a  peace- 
maker had  not  yet  been  revealed,  and  up 
to  this  moment  he  had  never  been  seen 
pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters.  So  po- 
litical quidnuncs  did  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict, in  the  summer  of  1899,  that  the  Cab- 
inet would  not  see  fall  the  leaves.     And 
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yet  the  fact  is  that  it  has  seen  them  come 
and  go  not  less  than  three  autumns,  and 
could  probably  see  a  fourth  if,  as  is  gen- 
erally assumed,  the  Prime  Minister  were 
not  decided  to  resign  as  soon  as  the  com- 
ing elections  are  over  and  the  new  Cham- 
ber meets  in  June.  Indeed,  the  present 
Cabinet  has  far  surpassed  in  longevity  all 
of  its  predecessors  since  the  advent  of  the 
Third  Republic  over  thirty  years  ago. 
When  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  retires,  if 
he  does  retire,  he  will  have  been  in  power 
nearly  a  year  longer  than  any  other  Prime 
Minister. 

Nor  is  this  unusual  vitality  of  the  Cab- 
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inet  as  a  whole  less  notable  than  the  du- 
ration of  the  services  of  its  individual 
members.  Perhaps  never  before  in 
France,  at  least  during  the  present  Re- 
public, have  so  few  changes  occurred  in 
the  membership  of  a  Ministry.  With  the 
exception  of  General  Andre,  who  suc- 
ceeded General  de  Galliffet  almost  two 
years  ago,  all  of  the  ten  other  Ministers 
who  took  office  in  June,  1899,  are  still  at 
their  posts ;  and  there  are  well-informed 
observers  who  hold  that  when  M.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau retires  all  of  his  col- 
leagues will  remajj)^  jind  that  M.  Leon 


Bourgeois,  who  is  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  his  successor,  will  probably  sim- 
ply take  the  empty  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
council-board.  This,  I  think,  is  going 
too  far,  tho  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  sev- 
eral members  of  the  present  body  will 
continue  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  one. 

After  such  results,  so  new  in  the 
French  political  world,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  person- 
ality should  awaken  much  curiosity,  and 
even,  in  some  cases,  real  admiration,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  Europe  general- 
ly. Nor  is  the  Prime  Minister's  charac- 
ter, both  public  and  private,  unworthy  of 
this  interest.     He  is  no  ordinary  man. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  is  tall  for  a 
Frenchman.  He  is  well  built  and  car- 
ries on  him  no  superfluous  flesh.  He  is 
very  quiet  in  manner  and  speech.  He 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  cold.  At  the 
noisiest  sittings  of  the  turbulent  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  when  the  most  violent 
epithets  are  hurled  at  him  from  both  ex- 
tremes, M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  never 
gives  the  slightest  sign  of  having  heard 
any  of  these  insults.  Even  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  remains  unchanged, 
which  led  a  certain  personality  to  say  to 
me  on  one  occasion  that  the  Minister's 
facial  muscles  are  paralyzed  so  that  it  is 
beyond  his  power,  even  if  so  inclined,  to 
show  content  or  discontent  by  any  play 
of  the  physiognomy.  But  there  is  prob- 
ably no  truth  in  this  odd  statement.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  utter  indiflference  and 
absolute  coolness  of  M.  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau when  under  Parliamentary  fire 
would  be  remarkable  even  in  an  English 
Premier,  and  is  such  a  grand  exception 
in  the  proverbially  excitable  French  race 
that  it  alone  at  once  distinguishes  him 
from  his  fellow  politicians. 

Nor  is  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  less  ex- 
ceptional from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view.  He  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  living  French  orators.  When 
he  goes  up  into  the  tribune  he  carries  not 
even  a  note  with  him.  He  has  his  whole 
discourse  well  fixed  in  his  head,  but  it  is 
not  committed  to  memory.  And  yet  even 
his  longest  speeches  move  on  to  the  end 
in  the  most  perfect  order  and  with  a 
choice  of  language  that  both  charms  and 
astonishes.  The  most  vehement  and  re- 
peated interruptions  do  not  disturb  his 
equanimity  nor  break  the  thread  of  his 
oration.     Sometimes  he  catches  them  on 
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the  fly,  and  replies  with  a  point  and 
quickness  that  has  made  him  both  feared 
and  famous  in  the  French  ParHament. 

Like  many  natural  orators,  Wendell 
Phillips  for  instance,  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  is  timid  at  the  start.  His 
maiden  effort  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  which  revealed  him  to  his  col- 
leagues as  a  powerful  debater,  was 
forced  upon  him  in  spite  of  himself. 
During  the  discussion  of  a  proposed  bill 
on  reforms  in  law  procedure  which  was 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  took  such 
a  prominent  part  and  showed  himself  so 
conversant  with  the  whole  subject  that 
he  was  nominated  unanimously  by  his 
colleagues  to  lay  their  views  before  the 
Chamber.  But  it  was  with  the  very 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  accept  the  honor.  His  master- 
ly effort  on  this  occasion  is  still  vivid 
in  the  memory  of  all  the  old  Depvities  of 
the  Palais  Bourbon. 

This  timidity  may  largely  account  for 
his  excessive  reserve  as  he  leaves  his  seat 
and  almost  climbs  up  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  tribune,  where  he  always 
stands  for  a  few  moments,  leaning  on 
the  desk  before  him,  before  opening  his 
mouth.  It  may,  too,  partly  explain  the 
almost  total  absence  of  invective  from 
his  speeches.  He  does  not  wish  to  stir 
up  unnecessary  opposition. 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  an  orator  that 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  shows  his  intel- 
lectual superiority  and  his  wonderful 
gifts  as  a  politician.  In  receiving  dele- 
gations at  his  official  home,  in  presiding 
over  the  Cabinet  meetings  and  in  his 
more  private  intercourse  with  Senators 
and  Deputies  his  proverbial  tact,  his  in- 
defatigable energy  and  his  inexhaustible 
resources  have  been  tested  over  and  over 
again  and  under  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances and  have  never  been  found 
wanting. 

Such  is  the  man  and  such  is  the  Cabi- 
net that  make  an  appeal  to  the  country 
on  April  27.  On  that  Sunday  only  those 
candidates  will  be  declared  elected  who 
succeed  in  securing  at  least  one  more 
than  half  of  all  the  ballots  cast.  Two 
weeks  later  a  second  voting  day  will  oc- 
cur, when  the  successful  candidates  will 
be  those  who  have  simply  come  in  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.  So  it  will  not  be  before 
Monday,  May  11,  if  not  later,  that  the 


pubHc  will  have  the  complete  returns 
and  know  the  names  of  the  new  Deputies 
and  the  consequent  strength  of  the  vari- 
ous divisions  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  course  will  be 
approved  for  at  least  two  very  good  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  because  his  Gov- 
ernment has  given  the  country  perfect 
quiet  for  three  years,  and  this  is  the  very 
thing  that  the  average  French  citizen 
likes  above  all  else.  In  the  second  place, 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  is  not  only  Prime 
Minister,  but,  what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant from  an  election  point  of  view,  is 
also  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  by  this 
fact  has  supreme  control  over  the  ballot 
boxes  and  everything  pertaining  thereto. 
What  this  means  in  a  strongly  central- 
ized government  like  that  of  France  I 
leave  to  the  imagination.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  would  be  an  almost  unheard 
of  result  in  the  history  of  French  politics 
if  the  Cabinet  in  power  were  not  to 
"  carry  the  elections."  There  have,  of 
course,  been  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but 
these  exceptions  were  due  to  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  no  such  circum- 
stances exist  to-day.  M.  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, therefore,  will  win  a  substantial 
victory  at  the  polls  and  will  retire  from 
office  with  colors  flying. 

Another  pretty  sure  and  much  more 
far  reaching  result  will  be  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  Socialist  Deputies. 
They  are  in  the  present  Chamber  some 
fifty  or  sixty  strong.  It  is  generally  held 
that  they  will  come  back  seventy  to 
eighty.  This  will  be  significant.  M. 
Jean  Jaures  and  M.  Jules  Guesde,  both 
celebrated  leaders  of  the  Collectivists, 
who  were  defeated  for  re-election  a  few 
years  ago,  are  candidates  for  the  Cham- 
ber, and,  if  chosen,  this  in  itself  will  be  a 
signal  victory  for  the  cause  of  Socialism. 

It  is  further  believed  that  the  Na- 
tionalists, or  Anti-Semite  party,  the 
Monarchists  of  all  hues,  the  Bonapart- 
ists,  if  there  are  really  any  left,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  present  regime  gen- 
erally, will  receive  a  decided  setback,  that 
the  Republic,  such  as  it  is,  will  come 
forth  from  the  struggle  stronger  than 
ever,  and  that  universal  suffrage  will 
once  more  declare  that  it  is  this  form 
of  government  which  is  preferred  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  France, 

Paris,  France. 


Men    and    Women;    Their    Province    in    the 

Household 


By  Susan  B.   Anthony 


IN  woman  the  home  instinct  is  so 
strong  that  there  is  no  danger  of  her 
losing  it.  The  woman  can  no  more 
depart  from  her  sphere  than  a  fish  can 
leave  the  water,  or  the  bird  the  air.  Why 
is  it  there  is  no  alarm  lest  man  may  de- 
viate from  his  sphere? 

A  woman  of  intellect  recognizes  her 
place,  but  does  not  take  all  her  time  to 
manage  a  household ;  she  has  leisure  to 
attend  to  religious  and  charitable  work 
and  for  her  club.  Her  duties  are  equal, 
tho  not  identical  with  the  husband's.  She 
has  her  place  and  he  has  his,  as  much  as 
each  child  occupies  his  place  in  the  heart 
and  home.  The  world  makes  a  great 
mistake  in  arguing  over  this  point  of  dif- 
ference between  equality  and  identity. 

The  husband  attends  to  the  outdoor 
work  on  a  farm,  or  he  is  employed  in  a 
department  store — possibly  he  is  so  for- 
tunate in  these  days  as  to  be  manager  of 
a  trust.  While  his  business  may  be  la- 
borious in  the  one  case  and  require  men- 
tality in  another,  yet  it  is  not  more  im- 
portant, nor  does  it  require  more  brains 
than  is  demanded  for  the  management  of 
the  well  ordered  house.  The  work  may 
not  be  identical ;  but  it  is  equal  in  its  re- 
quirement of  system  and  toil. 

The  husband's  sphere  at  home  is,  nat- 
urally, not  the  housework.  But  the  fra- 
ternizing instinct  is  alive  in  him  and  it 
fosters  his  intuition  and  generosity  to 
such  extent  that  a  true  man  is  ready  to 
meet  all  situations  where  assistance  is 
needed.  If  it  is  a  congenial  marriage  the 
wife  is  pleased  to  have  her  husband  com- 
fortable at  home,  to  see  that  he  is  not 
neglected.  It  is  the  natural  inclination  of 
a  wife,  as  it  is  of  the  husband,  to  protect 
and  care  for  the  companion  who  may  need 
material  aid  and  yet  is  intellectually  his 
mate.  There  is  no  necessity  to  tell  what 
a  wife  and  husband  should  do  for  each 
other;  they  are  governed,  properly,  by  a 
desire  born  of  love  and  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony. 

The  main   reason   for  discontent  and 

discord  in  the  household  is  that  the  wife 

is  not  equal  owner  of  the  joint  earnings. 

She  is  not  independent  and  is  obliged  to 
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take  what  her  husband  may  choose  to 
give  her ;  often  she  is  made  to  feel  it  is 
a  mere  gift  and  not  her  just  due — her 
earnings,  in  truth.  She  receives  board, 
clothes  and  shelter,  as  an  apprentice 
might  receive  them  in  business ;  and  she 
eets,  besides,  what  her  master  is  pleased 
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to  give  her.  What  incentive  is  there  in 
that  for  a  woman  to  be  honest,  true,  lov- 
ing and  happy?  Would  a  man  be  con- 
tent to  work  out  his  life  at  an  apprentice 
wage,  rather  than  become  a  co-partner, 
when  his  work  justifies  his  demand? 
Some  men  are  generous  and  are  quoted 
as  gratifying  every  desire  of  extravagant 
wives ;  yet  the  money  is  granted  as  a  gift 
and  as  an  indulgence.  If  it  were  ac- 
corded the  wife  as  her  right,  her  just  due, 
how  much  less  extravagant  would  she  be- 
come, knowing  her  resources  were  lim- 
ited to  a  certain  income. 

It  was  an  old  fashioned  saying  that, 
"  All  a  wife  can  do  is  save  and  never 
earn."  The  wife  earns  by  her  share  in 
the  home  work,  her  management  of  the 
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household  and  her  frugality.  All  a  wife 
desires  is  to  be  accorded  an  equal  share 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  industry  of  the 
firm  and  to  feel  she  earns  something  by 
her  work.  From  marriage  to  death  she 
works  with  no  certain  knowledge  of  an 
income,  with  no  share  in  the  worldly  pos- 
sessions. She  works  blindly — for  love 
and  fidelity  alone ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
her  death,  she  has  nothing  to  will  away. 

The  man  of  wealth  marries  a  woman 
who  is  beautiful  and  gracious ;  one  who 
will  bear  his  name  proudly.  Her  home 
is  handsomely  appointed.  She  fits  into 
her  environment  as  a  statue  in  its  niche. 
At  her  command  are  servants,  horses 
and  carriages — or  automobiles,  in  this 
mechanical  generation.  She  is  privileged 
to  trade  upon  credit  and  dress  for  her  po- 
sition in  life.  But,  too  often  her  pocket 
book  contains  less  than  the  woman  in 
moderate  circumstances,  whose  husband 
has  a  salary  and  gives  his  wife  a  stated 
sum  to  live  upon.  The  rich  wife,  if  asked 
by  members  of  her  club  for  a  donation, 
must  consult  her  husband  first.  She  has 
no  ready  money,  and,  frequently,  is 
obliged  to  ask  him  for  paltry  amounts. 
She  is  humiliated  and  becomes  embit- 
tered ;  her  dignity  is  lowered.  Sometimes 
she  employs  deceit  with  which  to  obtain 
resources  from  him.  And  her  thought 
of  her  husband's  parsimony  soon  kills  all 
her  tenderness. 

The  wife  of  the  wealthy  husband  has 
less  independence  and  is  more  hampered 
than  the  wife  of  the  laborer.  In  the 
home  of  the  poor  man  the  wife  is 
handed  the  wages.  It  is  she  who  pays 
the  rent,  furnishes  board  and  clothing 
and  put  away  the  mite  judiciously  for  fu- 
ture necessities.  How  much  wiser  is  she 
in  the  handling  of  moneys  because  of  ex- 
perience and  necessity ! 

The  wife  of  the  millionaire  must  be 
particular  to  have  her  home  properly 
managed  ;  she  must  be  unremitting  in  her 
attention  to  her  family's  needs,  and  yet 
attend  society  functions,  doing  her  ut- 
most gracefully  to  distinguish  herself  as 
hostess  or  as  guest.  The  husband  has 
his  clubs,  athletic  sports,  banquets,  po- 
litical interests ;  his  name  figures  largely 
in  charities,  while  his  wife  steps  out  of 
her.  carriage  and  is  unable  to  give  the 
beggar  a  pittance.  The  husband  says : 
"It  is  enough  that  I  should  give."  Is 
that  just?    His  judgment  may  err;  for 


man  is  not  infallible.  Where  he  gives 
thousands  in  one  donation,  the  wife 
might  divide  it  into  several  beneficent 
sums,  and  have  a  preference  for  a  hos- 
pital rather  than  the  library,  or  the  col- 
lege. Why  should  she  not  have  a  choice 
in  the  disposition  of  charitable  funds?  Is 
it  because  of  the  prejudice  against  wom- 
an's logic.  If  a  man  has  logic  and  a 
woman  intuition,  then  the  gift  of  the 
sixth  sense  has  bestowed  upon  her  the 
vision  of  a  philosopher. 

The  independent  woman  gives  to  the 
poor,  gratifying  her  noble  impulses 
and  asserting  her  individuality.  Had 
Helen  Gould  been  married  to  a  wealthy 
man — and  trusted  him — she,  too,  might 
have  been  hampered  as  others  are.  She 
is  no  more  independent  in  her  acts  than 
married  women  ought  to  be. 

If  they  were  accorded  their  share  in 
the  income  the  world  would  hear  of 
many  charities  and  noble  deeds.  They 
are  silent  now,  not  from  their  will,  but 
from  necessity.  It  is  a  means  of  devel- 
oping dormant  faculties,  of  bringing  to 
light  an  executive  ability.  The  greatest 
happiness  to  woman  is  to  exert  and  act 
upon  her  good  impulses.  The  charities 
of  to-day  are  headed  by  names  of  noted 
men — and  widows ;  not  by  those  of  mar- 
ried women. 

The  wife  is  not  lacking  in  courage.  It 
is  considered  one  of  man's  prerogatives 
to  defend  his  home  against  burglars  and 
all  lawless  characters.  But  we  often  hear 
of  the  woman's  wit  and  courage  at  such 
times  of  peril.  Where  a  cool  head  and 
sound  nerves  are  needed  a  woman  is 
equal  to  the  emergency.  When  the 
house  burns  down,  it  is  the  mother  who 
thinks  of  her  child ;  it  is  she  who  has  the 
wisdom  to  act  quickly,  nobly,  best. 

The  heroic  attributes  in  man  make  him 
eligible  to  vote ;  to  have  a  voice  in  public 
affairs,  as  well  as  to  rule  at  home.  But 
even  while  the  wife  is  possessed  of  the 
same  mind,  the  same  courage  she  is  not 
privileged  to  act  freely ;  she  has  no  equal 
rights.  The  arguments  against  the  wom- 
an in  public  life  are  that  she  becomes  un- 
fitted for  motherhood  and  loses  her  fem- 
inine, womanly  attributes.  Why  should 
she  not  be  the  better  suited  for  mother- 
hood because  of  her  broadened  views  and 
intelligence?  If  she  wishes  to  learn  and 
study  the  mother's  duty  she  has  the  more 
brains  to  comprehend.    In  these  enlight- 
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ened  days  there  are  training  schools  for 
yonno^  women  who  are  intellectual  and 
wish  to  understand  their  children.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  thoughtful,  true  wom- 
an, who  realizes  her  worth  and  demands 
it.  should  not  make  a  noble  wife  and 
mother.  Nor  yet,  because  she  has  the 
cause  of  woman  stirring  her  soul  to  speak 
and  act,  to  protect  her  own  and  her  sis- 
ters' rights,  should  she  be  divested  of  the 
sweet  spirit  which  dominates  a  good 
woman,  or  be  less  gentle  and  lovable. 
The  elevating  thought,  ennobling  her 
mind,  makes  her  the  more  beloved  for 
her  consistency  and  sense  of  justice. 

If  there  were  a  law  granting  the  wom- 
an half  the  earnings,  man  would  not  se- 
lect a  dainty,  frivolous  doll  for  a  help- 
meet in  life — and  there  would  conse- 
quently be  less  helpless  silly  women  in 
the  world  to  choose  from.  They  are  ex- 
pected now  to  grace  the  table  and  be 
fitted  for  society.  Were  this  law  passed, 
the  men  would  be  as  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  life's  companion  as  of  a  busi- 
ness partner,  desiring  honesty,  capabil- 
ity and  a  companion  able  to  meet  advers- 
ity, if  need  be. 

Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing  said: 
"  When  the  slave  is  satisfied  with  his 
slavery,  there  is  the  more  evidence  of  his 
need  for  freedom."     Just  so  with  woman. 


when  she  feels  satisfied  with  being  a  sub- 
ject rather  than  a  sovereign,  there  is  the 
more  necessity  for  her  emancipation,  her 
freedom  and  equality. 

It  is  long  usage  and  custom  that  have 
made  her  content  with  the  life  of  a  sub- 
ject during  so  many  years.  We  are  go- 
ing through  a  transition  now.  The  wom- 
en of  America  stand  at  the  head  of  all 
women  of  the  world.  They  are  called 
the  "  queens  of  America,"  and  the  dig- 
nity has  come  to  them,  because  of  the 
agitation  which  has  gone  on  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  The  laws  passed,  year 
after  year,  have  granted  them  privileges 
and  rights  which  have  enabled  them  to 
live  and  act  more  in  accordance  with 
their  better  judgment.  The  marriage 
laws  from  the  common  law  of  the  past  to 
the  present  time  have  been  repeatedly 
changed,  granting  a  woman  greater  inde- 
pendence. Still,  the  mass  of  women  have 
not  been  roused  to  their  need ;  it  is  only 
the  rare  woman  who  realizes  her  power 
and  her  rights,  and  is  comparable  with  a 
Frederick  Douglass  and  a  Booker  Wash- 
ington. 

Fugitive  slaves,  in  by  gone  days,  fled 
to  Canada ;  but  the  women  to-day  have 
no  refuge  for  freedom.  They  must  stay 
and  fight  out  their  battle  at  home. 

Philadelphia. 
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HOME 

"  Lark,  in  the  dawn  of  day, 

Far  from  your  nest, 
What  seek  you?    Sing  and  say 

What  things  are  best  ?  " 

"  Mortal,  none  dare  gainsay 

Two  things  are  best: 
Free  flight  is  best  by  day, 
By  night,  my  nest." 
SONG 
Oh  the  Spring  is  young  and  the  sky  is 
pure, 
But  the  flowers  fade  with  each  fad- 
ing day, 
While  I  dream,  I  dream,  of  Springs 
that  endure. 
That  endure,  for  aye. 


Tho  the  nightingale  sing  in  the  eve 
obscure, 
Tho  the  lark  be  greeting  the  sun's 
first  ray. 
Yet  I  dream,  I  dream,  of  songs  that 
endure. 
That  endure,  for  aye. 


And  my  lover  is  wooing  with  love's 
first  lure. 
But  his  heart  will  change  and  his 
love  decay. 
While  I  dream,  I  dream,  of  loves  that 
endure. 
That  endure,  for  aye. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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Byron's   Dramas 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  new 
Murray  edition  of  Byron  *  gathers  to- 
g'ether  the  remaining;  dramas  and  two  of 
the  lonp^er  poems,  viz.,  "  Sardanapalus," 
"  The  Two  Foscari,"  "  Cain,"  "  Heaven 
and  Earth,"  "  Werner,"  "  The  Deformed 
Transformed,"  "  The  Age  of  Bronze  " 
and  "  The  Island."  This  is  not  the  best 
of  Byron's  work,  as  will  be  recognized  at 
a  glance,  and  indeed  the  volume  impress- 
es one  as  a  halting-place,  a  somewhat 
tedious  pause,  before  the  last  mad  whirl 
of  activity  in  "  Don  Juan," — a  pause  not 
in  time,  be  it  understood,  for  during 
these  same  years  Byron  was  writing  and 
publishing  canto  after  canto  of  the  great 
poem  which  is  to  occupy  the  last  volume 
of  this  edition.  In  "  Don  Juan "  he 
found  a  subject  and  style  which  were  as 
original  as  they  were  appropriate  to  his 
genius  and  the  result  was  the  greatest 
satirical  poem — such,  we  think,  it  may  be 
called — ever  written. 

But  these  dramas  suffer  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes.  In  the  first  place  Byron 
was  not  a  dramatist,  and  he  as  much  as 
admitted  this  when  he  declared,  repeated- 
ly and  emphatically,  that  his  dramas 
were  not  intended  for  the  stage.  He 
could  not  get  outside  of  himself  and  his 
work  increases  in  value  precisely  as  he 
adopts  a  form  which  submits  naturally 
to  this  limitation.  Secondly,  these 
dramas  suffer  from  the  fact  that  Byron 
wrote  them  to  uphold  a  theory.  He  was, 
as  a  careful  study  of  his  works  will 
show,  under  the  influence  of  two  contra- 
dictory impulses ;  by  genius  he  belonged 
to  the  group  of  men  who  introduced  the 
great  literature  of  rebellion  and  roman- 
ticism at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, whereas  by  some  perversity  of  tem- 
per or  some  guidance  of  a  masterful  wit 
he  sympathized  with  the  classical  and 
pseudo-classical  in  literature.  The  union 
of  these  divergent  qualities  in  one  man 
made  him  at  his  best  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  original  figures  in  English 

•The  Works  of  Lokd  Bvron.  Poetry.  Vol.  v.  Ed- 
ited by  Erntit  Hartley  Coleridge.  Imported  by  Charles 
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letters,  but  at  other  times  it  marred  his 
work  deplorably.  In  the  drama  the  ef- 
fect was  especially  unfortunate.  The  at- 
tempt to  express  the  romantic  and  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  in  a  dramatic  form,  subjected  to 
the  requirements  of  the  three  unities, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  something  con- 
strained and  incomplete.  And  further- 
more in  at  least  one  of  the  dramas  in- 
cluded in  the  present  volume  Byron's  at- 
tempt to  philosophize  was  disastrous.  As 
we  read  the  grandiloquent  bursts  of 
Manichaeism  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Lucifer  we  recall  the  words  of  Goethe, 
"  When  he  attempts  to  reflect  he  is  a 
child." 

And  yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  the 
work  of  Byron  in  these  dramas  cannot 
be  lightly  passed  over.  Tho  he  lacked 
the  dramatic  instinct,  yet  he  was  able 
in  most  of  his  heroes  to  portray  vividly 
and  effectively  some  predominant  trait 
of  his  own  character.  If  he  did  not 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  he  at  least 
held  it  up  to  his  own  intense  emotions. 
And  if  the  result  of  placing  the  romantic 
Muse  in  the  strait  jacket  of  the  unities 
gives  not  the  highest  and  most  consistent 
literature,  yet  this  deliberate  harking 
back  of  Byron  to  a  stricter  and  stronger 
canon  of  taste,  with  his  reiterated  con- 
demnation of  the  methods  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  himself,  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  features .  of  romantic  litera- 
ture. As  for  the  philosophy  of  "  Cain," 
its  "  blasphemies "  do  not  arouse  us 
greatly  to-day  and  we  do  not  find  much 
enlightenment  in  the  conversation  of  Lu- 
cifer, yet  there  are  passages  in  the  drama 
whose  strength  and  sweep  really  lift  the 
reader  into  the  illimitable  abyss  of  space 
where  the  dialog  is  supposed  to  be  held. 

"  Oh    thou  beautiful 
And  unimaginable  ether  !     And 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still-increasing  lights  !  What  are  ye?  What 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
.'\ir,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden?  " 

In  his  Preface  the  editor  says  :  "  Proof 
is  impossible,  but  the  impression  remains 
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that  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  has 
been  passed  over  and  left  unread  by  at 
least  two  generations  of  readers."  The 
impression  is  undoubtedly  right,  and  in- 
deed there  are  reasons  why  this  particu- 
lar part  of  Byron's  work  should  never 
regain  its  popularity,  but  the  present  gen- 
erous and  handsome  edition  of  the  plays 
will,  let  us  hope,  attract  to  them  not  a 
few  who  will  have  the  literary  training 
necessary  to  enjoy  them. 

The  God  Seeker 

The  difference  between  this  novel  * 
and  "  The  Forest  School  Master,"  writ- 
ten by  the  same  author,  is  the  difference 
between  a  meditation  and  an  interpreta- 
tion. And  for  our  part  we  prefer  the 
beautiful  thoughts  by  which  the 
"  School  Master "  spurs  himself  up  to 
God  through  the  green  silences  of  the 
eternal  woods  to  this  story  which  sets 
forth  the  demonism  of  men  gone  mad 
because  they  are  made  to  believe  that 
God  has  forsaken  them. 

The  God  Seeker  is  founded  upon  the 
following  historical  fact :  "  In  the  year 
1493,  ^"  ^  remote  part  of  the  Styrian 
Alps,  the  little  village  of  Trogas  was 
excommunicated  from  the  Church  and 
outlawed  for  a  crime  committed  by  one 
member  of  the  parish."  The  Trawies 
peasants  suffer  a  similar  fate  in  this 
story  because  one  of  their  number,  whose 
name  is  withheld  from  the  Church  au- 
thorities, slays  the  unchristian  priest  who 
had  been  set  over  them.  Twelve  men 
are  chosen  according  to  "  Vehmic  Law  " 
to  expiate  the  crime  irrespective  of  their 
possible  guilt  or  innocence.  These  are 
beheaded  in  the  church,  and  afterward 
the  people  see  their  trinity  drowned  in 
the  Treck  and  their  sacred  images  borne 
away  by  the  angry  judges  sent  to  con- 
demn them. 

The  disgraceful  self-abandonment  of 
men  and  women  who  believe  themselves 
to  be  already  damned  follows.  The  hor- 
rid philosophy  of  their  shame,  the  rapine 
and  murder  with  which  they  debauch 
themselves,  is  all  depicted  in  that  singu- 
larly vivid  style  which  distinguishes  all 
that  Herr  Rosegger  writes. 

But     high     upon     the     Johannesberg 

•  Thr  God  Shrkkr.  Ry  Peter  Rosegger.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 


dwells  "  the  God  Seeker  "  in  silence  and 
prayer,  the  man  who  has  brought  all  this 
woe  upon  Trawies  by  killing  the  priest. 
He  is  also  the  "  Fire  Guardian  "  of  the 
sacred  flame  which  has  burned  without 
intermission  for  a  hundred  years  in  the 
"  Fire  guardian's  "  house  in  the  valley 
of  the  Trawies.  And  having  made  a 
vow  to  bring  the  people  back  to  God,  he 
accomplishes  his  purpose  in  a  singularly 
tragic  manner.  Believing  fire  to  be  the 
great  purifier,  he  assembles  all  the  peo- 
ple together  in  a  temple  on  the  summit 
of  Johannesberg  and  sets  fire  to  the 
building,  thus  consuming  their  sinful 
flesh  and  setting  them  free  to  find  God. 
And  nothing  remains  to  tell  the  tale  of 
this  terrible  holocaust  but  their  ashes 
blown  far  and  wide  over  the  desolate 
mountain  sides. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  psy- 
chological feature  of  this  book  is  the 
orphaned  grief  of  these  peasants  who 
have  lost  their  Father  in  Heaven,  the 
tender  ministry  of  their  Holy  Mother, 
the  divine  compassion  of  their  Christ. 
Each  vagabond  soul  is  represented  as 
searching  for  purity  and  that  mystic 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  once 
more.  They  weave  pitiful  spells  to  win 
it  back,  steal  the  prayers  from  maiden 
lips,  dimly  hoping  to  feel  the  presence 
of  God  once  more.  Certainly  the  story 
has  an  unusual  moral  significance  to 
recommend  it,  aside  from  the  classical 
beauty  of  the  style. 

The  Russian  State 

The  tone  of  Professor  Kovalevsky's 
book  *  is  sane  and  temperate.  It  is  a 
tone  quite  as  foreign  to  the  radicalism 
of  the  Nihilists  as  to  the  servile  conserva- 
tism of  the  upholders  of  the  present 
regime.  The  work  is  an  historical  sum- 
mary and  critical  exposition  of  Russian 
political  institutions,  and  it  reveals  a  ripe 
scholarship,  a  sound  historical  judgment 
and  a  democratic  spirit.  Unfortunately 
the  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  some- 
what censurable  ;  the  facts  and  arguments 
are  sometimes  badly  arranged,  with  small 
regard  for  logical  sequences ;  there  are 
some  needless  repetitions,   and  there   is 

♦Russian  Political  Institutions.  Py  Ma.vimc  Kova. 
levsky.  Chicago :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press- 
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frequent  inconsistency  in  the  use  of  prop- 
er names.  If,  for  instance,  "  Ivan  "  is 
to  be  rendered  as  "  John,"  why  should 
we  have  "  Tchengis,"  "  Bati  "  and  "  By- 
zance  "  for  "  Jenghiz,"  "  Batu  "  and  ''By- 
zantium ?  "  There  is  to  be  noted,  fur- 
thermore, an  assumption  by  the  author 
of  a  greater  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
the  general  reader  with  the  data  of  Rus- 
sian history  than  he  is  likely  to  possess. 

For  all  that  it  is  an  extremely  valuable 
book,  deserving  of  wide  favor.  It  is  a 
storehouse  of  interesting  material  and  is 
thus  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing a  working  knowledge  of  the  Rus- 
sian State — that  powerful  autocracy 
which  is  destined  to  exert  so  great  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  world's  future. 

A  crude  democracy  characterized  the 
institutions  of  the  Slavs,  and  it  is  discov- 
erable to  some  extent  in  the  institutions 
of  other  early  peoples  of  Russia.  But 
from  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  (1547 
— 1584)  the  Russian  monarchs  have  been 
practically  absolute.  Ivan  broke  the 
power  of  the  district  nobility,  and  Peter 
the  Great  (1689-1725),  tho  he  intro- 
duced many  reforms,  still  further  cen- 
tralized power.  Catherine  the  Great 
(1762-1796),  despite  her  friendship  for 
the  French  encyclopedists,  was  a  strict 
absolutist,  and  the  reforms  introduced  in 
her  reign  stopped  short  of  any  intrusion 
upon  the  royal  authority.  Her  grandson, 
Alexander  I  (1801-1825),  really  restored 
some  of  the  earlier  rights  of  the  people, 
and  his  nephew,  Alexander  II  ( 1855- 
1881),  carried  this  work  yet  further.  But 
the  last  two  Czars  have  proved  to  be  ex- 
treme reactionists. 

Despite  the  reaction  since  1881,  a  con- 
siderable share  in  local  self-government 
still  rests  with  the  people.  They  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  in  national  af- 
fairs ;  they  have  not  even  the  right  of  col- 
lective petition ;  and  their  personal  lib- 
erty is  restrained  in  a  multitude  of  ways 
which  are  almost  incredible.  But  through 
the  village  commune,  the  volost,  or  great- 
er commune,  and  the  municipal,  district 
and  provincial  assemblies,  the  various 
classes  have  means  not  only  of  making 
their  wishes  known,  but  even  of  enforc- 
ing certain  of  their  decisions.  Con- 
strained and  hampered  as  is  this  local 
self-government  it  has  done  good  work, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  improving  the 


schools ;  and  with  greater  powers  it  might 
become,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "  an 
important  factor  in  the  material  and  mor- 
al improvement  of  Russia." 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  even  to 
mention  the  many  interesting  phases  of 
Professor  Kovalevsky's  subject.  The 
degradation  of  the  universities  under  the 
last  two  reigns  would  alone  furnish  mat- 
ter for  an  extended  essay.  The  judicial 
outrages  constantly  practiced ;  the  police 
surveillance  under  which  every  citizen 
must  pass  his  whole  life ;  the  rigorous 
censorship ;  the  effective  persecution  of 
religious  dissentients,  and  the  steady  ex- 
tension of  bureaucratic  control  over  the 
entire  empire  are  all  themes  of  absorbing 
interest.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  de- 
tails. They  are  such  as  every  reader 
should  learn  in  full ;  and  we  know  of  no 
better  presentation  of  them,  tho  defective 
in  certain  respects  as  it  is,  than  Professor 
Kovalevsky's  volume. 

The  Science  of  Penology 

The  title  of  Mr.  Boies's  book  may  at 
once  raise  a  question :  Is  penology  really 
a  science?  And  this  inevitably  raises  an- 
other: What  constitutes  a  science?  And 
the  answer  to  this  might  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  scrimmage  among  the  numer- 
ous modern  claimants  to  this  title.  When 
we  find  to-day  a  curious  compound  of 
ignorance,  skepticism  and  credulity  bold- 
ly claiming  the  title  of  a  science,  we  may 
hesitate  before  seeking  to  baptize  any 
new  department  of  knowledge  or  re- 
search with  the  name.  We  shall  get  rid 
of  a  vast  amount  of  quackery  and  im- 
posture if  we  insist  that  anything  that 
bears  the  name  of  science  shall  be  marked 
by  a  scientific  method  concerning  which 
there  is  more  general  agreement,  that  it 
shall  proceed  inductively,  that  it  shall  or- 
ganize and  classify  its  facts  and  be  slow 
to  generalize  till  it  has  sufficient  material. 

The  two  books  *  before  us  certainly 

*  Thr  Scien'CE  of  Penology.  The  Defense  of  Society 
Against  Crime,  Collated  and  Systematized  by  Henry  M. 
Boies,  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Lunacy  oi  tlie  btate  o(  Pennsylvania.  New 
York  ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $350. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  thf.  Dependent,  De- 
fective AND  Delinquent  Classes  and  of  their  Social 
Treatment.  By  Charles  Riclimond  Henderson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicaeo.  Second 
edition,  enlarged  and  rewritten.  Boston:  Heath  &  Co. 
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show  that  if  penology  cannot  be  num- 
bered among  the  exact  sciences,  any 
more  than  medicine  or  poHtical  economy, 
and  that  if  there  is  as  much  room  for  di- 
vergent schools  in  penologyas  in  either  of 
the  branches  of  knowledge  mentioned, 
yet  the  latest  writers  and  workers  in  this 
field  of  sociology  have  not  only  gathered 
a  large  amount  of  material,  but  they  have 
classified  carefully  and  presented  sys- 
tematically with  scientific  method  and  in 
a  scientific  spirit. 

We  may  dispute  with  Mr.  Boies 
whether  penology  is  really  "  the  stem 
from  which  all  the  sciences  branch ;"  we 
are  not  yet  in  position  to  establish  the 
hierarchy  of  sciences  any  more  than  was 
Comte,  whose  attempt  in  this  direction 
was  as  unscientific  as  it  was  unphilo- 
sophical.  We  may  also  doubt  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  certain  definitions  which  Mr. 
Boies  presents  on  the  threshold  of  his 
subject.  The  positive  school  in  crimi- 
nology has  by  no  means  furnished  us  with 
conclusions  based  on  positive  facts.  It 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  us  the 
unfailing  indications  of  psychical  states 
influential  in  the  production  of  crime. 
Accurate  definitions  as  to  the  criminal 
class  cannot  yet  be  based  upon  the  data 
of  criminal  anthropology ;  nor  are  we  in 
a  position  to  generalize  too  positively 
or  hastily  upon  so-called  criminal  statis- 
tics, for  the  reason  that  we  have  very 
few  that  are  valuable  or  reliable.  Mr. 
Boies  does  not  pose  as  the  founder  or  the 
disciple  of  any  school.  He  is  rather 
eclectic  than  otherwise.  He  avoids  con- 
troversy, and  seeks  to  avail  himself  of  any 
and  every  important  contribution  that 
has  been  made  in  English.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  book  is  that  it  does  not  draw 
sufficiently  upon  the  great  body  of  facts 
and  information  set  forth  on  this  sub- 
ject in  other  languages,  such  for  instance 
as  the  splendid  work  done  by  "  La 
Societe  Generale  des  Prisons  "  of  France 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Boies  has  already  established  for 
himself  a  standing  in  the  field  of  penolo- 
gical literature  by  his  work  on  "  Pris- 
oners and  Paupers."  He  has  been  a 
member  for  some  years  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
does  not  approach  his  subject  therefore 
as  a  pure  theorist.  His  book  is  free  from 
wild  speculation  and  dangerous  vagaries. 


We    feel   the    touch   and   accent   of   the 
practical  man. 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, is  an  eminent  authority  in  the  still 
larger  field  covered  by  his  book.  Tho 
a  second  edition,  it  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely rewritten.  His  skill  and  treat- 
ment of  the  broad  realm  of  topics  cov- 
ered by  the  dependent,  defective,  and  de- 
linquents, shows  that  the  scientific 
method  may  be  successfully  applied  to 
the  whole  realm  of  modern  charity.  To 
the  knowledge  of  the  expert  Professor 
Henderson  adds  the  skill  of  the  instruct- 
or. His  book  is  a  clear,  orderly,  and 
systematic  treatise.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  college  classes  and  social  sci- 
ence clubs.  Sociology  is  now  a  branch 
of  study  in  nearly  all  our  largest  colleges, 
and  this  book  with  its  abundant  refer- 
ences to  the  literature  of  the  subject  will 
serve  as  an  excellent  guide  to  students. 
J« 

Italian   Sculpture 

The  man  who  avowedly  writes  to  illus- 
trate a  theory  challenges  the  critic  to 
mortal  combat,  and  if  he  does  not  wish 
to  arouse  a  lively  hostility  he  must  needs 
be  as  wise  and  wary  as  Mr.  L.  J.  Free- 
man, who  begins  his  beautifully  illus- 
trated work  on  Italian  Sculpture  of  the 
Renaissance*  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
esthetic  reasons  for  the  enjoyment  of 
sculpture.  His  theory  is  that  the  pleas- 
urable sensations  aroused  in  us  by  plastic 
art  are  due  to  a  pseudo  excitement  of  the 
sense  of  touch  through  the  eye.  A  true 
work  of  art  must  create  an  illusion,  trans- 
porting us  into  a  larger  world  by  stimu- 
lating our  senses.  But,  to  allow  him  to 
explain  himself: 

"  Our  recognition  of  form  by  sight  is  based 
upon  our  sense  of  touch.  For  if,  as  an  object 
of  three  dimensions,  the  piece  of  sculpture 
rouses  in  us  imagined  sensations,  as  an  art 
object  its  function  is  to  make  these  sensations 
the  pleasantest  possible.  .  .  .  Moreover,  in 
being  able  to  select  the  elements  of  his  syn- 
thesis, the  artist  is  able  to  give  us  sensations 
experienced  under  ideal  conditions,  sensations 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  the  fatigue  of 
bodily  vk^aste  and  which  are  of  larger  scope 
than  we  could  imagine." 

This  theory  of  esthetic  pleasure  inevi- 
tably recalls  that  of  Mr.  Berenson.   Thus 

♦  Italian  Sculpti'rh  oh  thr  Rknaissance.  By  L.  J . 
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in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  Florentine 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance  Mr.  Be- 
renson  says : 

"  The  essential  in  the  art  of  painting  .  .  . 
is  to  stimulate  our  consciousness  of  tactile 
values.  .  .  Art  stimulates  to  an  unwonted 
activity  psychical  processes  which  are  in  them- 
selves the  source  of  most  (if  not  all)  of  our 
pleasures,  and  which  here,  free  from  disturb- 
ing physical  sensations,  never  tend  to  pass 
over  into  pain." 

This  comparison  is  not  meant  to  insinu- 
ate that  Mr.  Freeman  has  borrowed  his 
material  from  his  predecessor ;  he  is 
both  original  and  convincing.  While  not 
forcing  his  theory,  it  is  the  thread  on 
which  he  strings  his  keen  analysis  of  the 
work  of  a  long  line  of  sculptors.  For 
instance,  in  his  description  of  Michael 
Angelo's  famous  figures  on  the  tombs  of 
the  Medici,  he  says : 

"  The  strange  emphasis  laid  upon  certain 
parts  gives  us  imagined  sensations  which  we 
translate  into  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  struggle 
and  sufferings  of  beings  whose  vitality  is  far 
beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  human;  so  far 
beyond,  that,  to  some-  imaginations,  in  their 
persons  seem  to  be  typified  the  struggle  and 
suffering  of  the  race." 

A  small  book  with  so  large  a  scope  can 
allow  but  few  words  to  each  artist,  yet  in 
these  few  words  Mr.  Freeman  gives  us  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  work  of  the  greatest 
Italian  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance. 
He  has  the  feeling  for  the  sig- 
nificant and  essential  which  he  and 
Mr.  Berenson  choose  as  the  touchstone 
of  the  great  artist.  Some  of  his  descrip- 
tions are  as  keen  and  graphic  as  etchings. 
For  example,  when  he  sums  up  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini  in  these  biting  words  :  "Type 
of  the  Renaissance  braggadocio,  man  of 
lusts  and  lies  and  poetic  fancies,  true 
artist  always,  and  the  best  goldsmith  of 
his  times."  Or  when  he  thus  avenges 
us  and  himself  on  Bernini :  "  Bernini's 
restless  saints,  all  of  a  frozen  flutter." 

Twenty-six  and  One,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Maxima  Gorky.  New  York :  J.  F.  Tay- 
lor &  Co.,  51.25. 

Nothing  that  has  appeared  of  Gorky's 
in  this  country  is  so  typical  of  the  young 
Russian  writer  as  this  new  volume.  By 
these  stories  Gorky  either  stands  or  falls. 


The  ■'  prose-poem  "  of  the  twenty-six 
biscuit  bakers — "  twenty-six  living  ma- 
chines " — all  loving  and  worshiping  the 
chambermaid  Tanya  as  their  idol  is 
unique  both  in  conception  and  in  execu- 
tion. The  circumstances  of  the  test  of 
their  idol's  strength  and  her  final  down- 
fall are  drawn  in  strokes  not  unlike  the 
power  of  Balzac,  while  the  description 
of  the  sea  in  "  Malva  "  reminds  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  poetical  prose  pas- 
sages in  Russian  literature — Gogol's  pic- 
tures of  the  Dnieper.  For  those  inter- 
ested in  noting  for  themselves  the  vari- 
ous stages  i^f  Gorky's  developme^.t  "'.*3 
volume  will  thus  have  a  special  attraction, 
giving  as  it  does  his  earliest  story, 
"  Tchelkache,"  side  by  side  with  "  Twen- 
ty-six and  One,"  which  is  one  of  his 
latest  productions. 

The  Story  of  Eden.     By  Dolt  Wyllarde.     New 
York  :     John  Lane,  ^1.50. 

The  Eden  in  this  novel  was  located 
somewhere  in  Cape  Colony  just  prior  to 
the  Boer  war.  The  Adams  and  Eves 
who  figured  in  it  were  English  sinners 
belonging  to  military  circles  there.  And 
that  which  is  most  likely  to  recommend 
the  book  is  the  author's  charming  style, 
his  "  pigment "  use  of  words,  and  his 
decorously  evil  imagination.  He  shows 
a  clever  understanding  of  those  frailties 
that  generally  characterize  this  sort  of 
mushroom  society.  And  the  story  ac- 
tually progresses  by  a  systematic  under- 
mining of  everybody's  reputation  con- 
cerned. With  one  exception  the  men 
have  nothing  but  bayonet  courage  and  a 
sort  of  gambler's  code  of  ethics  to  recom- 
mend them,  while  much  art  of  an  evil 
kind  is  displayed  in  teazing  the  virtues 
of  good  women,  or  in  proving  the  beauty 
of  innocency  by  the  sad  retrospect  of 
those  whose  instincts  have  been  perverted 
into  vices. 

Lachmi  Bai.    By  Michael  White.     New  York 
J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

Called  not  by  celestial  voices  to  a 
heaven-appointed  task,  but  goaded  chiefly 
by  a  sense  of  personal  wrong,  the  maiden 
heroine  of  this  story,  a  Hindu  princess, 
essays  the  task  of  a  Joanne  d'Arc  and 
seeks  during  the  Sepoy  rebellion  to  wrest 
India   from   England,   perishing  at   last 
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upon  the  field  of  battle  amid  the  wreck 
of  her  State.  The  author  is  not  strong 
enough  to  impose  the  Rani  of  Jhansi 
upon  the  reader's  imagination  as  a  being 
adequate  to  the  tremendous  situation  in 
which  he  places  her.  In  the  light  of  her 
personality,  as  here  set  forth,  her  influ- 
ence on  men  and  affairs  is  simply  incred- 
ible. The  plot  follows  the  simplest  lines 
of  construction,  and  the  story,  tame  at 
best,  is  lacking  in  cumulative  interest. 

J« 

Newman.  An  Appreciation  in  Two  Lectures, 
with  the  Choicest  Passages  of  his  Writings 
Selected  and  Arranged.  By  Alexander 
Whyte.  Ne.w  York  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  ^i.io  net. 

Dr.  Whyte's  appreciation  of  Newman 
as  a  master  of  English  prose  is  as  ex- 
alted as  his  criticism  of  him  as  a  theo- 
logian is  severe.  The  two  opinions  may 
be  read  in  juxtaposition: 

"  The  finer  and  more  fastidious  your  mind 
is  the  more  you  will  enjoy  Newman's  ser- 
mons. But  the  more  burdened  and  broken 
your  heart  is,  and  especially  with  your  secret 
sinfulness,  the  less  will  you  find  in  them  that 
which,  above  all  things  in  heaven  or  earth, 
your  heart  needs.  Had  the  substance  and  the 
spirit  of  Newman's  sermons  been  but  half  as 
good  as  their  style,  what  a  treasure  the  St. 
Mary's  sermons  would  have  been  to  all  time ! 
As  it  is,  they  are  a  splendid  literature  in  many 
respects ;  but  one  thing  they  are  not,  they  are 
not  what  God  intends  the  Gospel  of  His  Son 
to  be  to  all  sinful  and  miserable  men." 

In  these  few  sentences  is  contained  the 
gist  of  Dr.  Whyte's  long  "  Appreciation," 
which  covers  some  137  pages.  The  pas- 
sages selected  are  mostly  religious,  but 
include  paragraphs  on  education  and 
other  subjects  from  Newman's  volumi- 
nous works. 

John  Chinaman.  By  E.  H.  Parker.  New 
York  :     E.  P.  Button  &  Co..  I2.50  net. 

The  Chinese  have  a  proverb : 

All  that  by  river,  road,  or  yamen  ply 

Their  living,  should,  prejudged  as  rascals,  die. 

The  experiences  of  a  British  Consul  in 
China  are  pretty  largely  among  the 
classes  herein  proscribed,  and  are  there- 
fore doubtful  sources  from  which  to 
draw  conclusions  as  to  Chinese  character 
in  the  mass.     Mr.  Parker's  duties,  how- 


ever, took  him  into  many  places, — Hanoi, 
Bhamo,  Canton,  Chung-ching,  Peking 
and  Seoul, — and  he  records  his  observa- 
tions with  accuracy  and  a  liberal  spirit. 
Such  conclusions  as  emerge  from  the 
very  miscellaneous  notes  and  anecdotes 
gathered  into  this  book  reflect  well  on 
the  moral  capacities  of  the  Chinese,  as 
measured  by  standards  of  other  people 
"  east  of  Suez." 

The  Century  Book  for  Mothers.  A  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Rearing  of  Healthy  Children. 
By  Leroy  Milton  Yale,  M.D.,  and  Gustav 
PoUak.  New  York :  The  Century  Co., 
52.00  net. 

This  is  a  book  such  as  many  people 
will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know  about,  and 
it  should  be  widely  useful.  It  contains 
all  information  that  mothers  are  apt  to 
need,  presented  in  a  simple  way  and 
with  ample  index  for  reference.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  authors  has  wisely  been 

"  to  help  the  intelligent  mother  to  become 
the  alert  and  judicious  guardian  of  the 
nursery,  rather  than  to  tempt  her  to  play  the 
physician  and  dabble  in  dosing." 

The  second  and  larger  part  of  the  book 
consists  of  a  variety  of  questions  which 
have  been  put  to  one  of  the  authors,  who 
is  the  editor  of  Babyhood,  by  mothers 
with  problems.  The  book  is  a  sensible 
one    and  can  be  recommended. 
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Naughty  Nan.     By  John  Luther  Long.     New 
York  :  The  Century  Co.,  )?i.5o. 

When  an  author  succeeds  in  writing  a 
conversation  four  hundred  and  eighteen 
Images  long  the  feat  is  at  least  remarkable, 
and  Naughty  Nan  is  such  a  marvel.  It 
is  the  comedy,  hysteria  and  tragedy  of 
love,  impersonated  by  a  young  girl  who 
advances  upon  the  unsuspecting  male  by 
means  of  little  sentimental  hyphens  and 
giggles  that  end  in  pretty  sobs.  In  fact, 
the  most  marked  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Long's  style  has  always  heep.  the  sobs 
and  this  use  of  the  dash.  It  occurs  in 
every  sentence,  and  conveys  every  sort  of 
meaning  from  a  kiss  to  an  intimation 
of  profanity.  Still,  he  will  do  well  to 
stick  to  the  "  Madame  Butterflies  "  in  a 
literary  way.  Ilis  own  genius  is  of  the 
daflfydiDwndilly  type. 
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Literary    Notes 

We  have  received  "  Henry  Esmond "  (2 
vols.,  $2.00)  and  "Barry  Lindon "  (i  vol., 
$1.50)  in  the  neat  edition  edited  by  Walter 
Jerrold,  and  illustrated  by  Charles  E.  Brock. 
(Imported  by  the  Macmillan  Company.) 

....The  London  Academy  has  reviewed 
Professor  Sherman's  "  What  is  Shakespeare?  " 
so  delightfully  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  about  the  book.  We  had  intended  to 
write  this  review  ourselves,  but  the  Academy 
has  got  in  first. 

....In  the  current  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Philology  Professor  Hendrickson 
offers  a  new  and  plausible  interpretation  of 
Cicero's  much  discussed  judgment  of  Lucre- 
tius. He  makes  the  disputed  tamen  refer  not 
to  a  contrast  in  the  character  of  Lucretius's 
work,  but  to  a  contrast  between  his  own  opin- 
ion and  his  brother's. 

....Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  announce 
an  extensive  series  of  reprints  of  Americana, 
in  elegant  form  and  limited  editions.  They 
will  inaugurate  this  series  in  the  fall  of  1902 
with  the  issue  of  Hennepin's  Travels,  under 
the  •  editorship  of  the  man  best  qualified  in 
America,  perhaps,  for  such  a  task,  Mr.  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites.  For  the  text  Mr.  Thwaites 
will  use  the  edition  of  1698,  and  the  maps 
and  illustrations  will  be  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile. The  work  will  be  thoroughly  annotated 
by  Mr.  Thwaites,  who  will  also  furnish  an  In- 
troduction and  prepare  the  Index. 

....  Shakespeare's  gloves  are  now  in  the  pos  ■ 
session  of  a  private  collector,  Dr.  Horace  Hov/- 
ard  Furness,  the  eminent  scholar  and  the 
editor  of  the  Variorum  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare. "  They  lie,"  writes  an  interviewer 
who  recently  visited  the  doctor  at  his  home, 
"  in  a  case  of  their  own  in  one  of  the  bay 
windows.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  to  the 
twentieth  century  visitor  that  those  dull  buff 
gauntlets  could  have  been  creased  by  the  hands 
that  wrote  Macbeth  and  Julius  Caesar,  or 
that  the  gold  stitching  of  the  embroidery  on 
the  deep  cuffs  could  have  been  frayed  by  the 
careless  use  of  the  man  whose  name  is  written 
first  on  the  glorious  roll  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Yet  their  pedigree,  so  to  speak,  is  direct 
and  authentic.  Given  in  1769  to  David  Gar- 
rick,  by  the  actor  John  Ward,  they  were  given 
by  him  to  his  widow,  and  by  her  to  Sarah  Sid- 
dons.  Mrs.  Siddons  bequeathed  them  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  George  Combe,  by  whom  they 
were  given  to  Fanny  Kemble,  '  and  by  this  ever 
dear  and  gracious  lady  to  the  present  possess- 
or.' There,  in  the  sunshine  that  floods  the 
long  library,  they  rest  to-day,  surrounded  by 
the  books  and  souvenirs  that  speak  most  clear- 
ly and  lovingly  of  the  great  tuaster  dead  and 
gone." 


Pebbles 

"  How  do  you  know  Homer  was  poor?  " 
"  He  wrote  in  the  Attic." — Yale  Record. 

...  .Bessie:  "He  was  very  impudent.  He 
put  his  arm  around  me  twice."  Jessie:  "  My! 
What  a  long  arm  he  must  have." — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SICK  MAN. 

When  the  doctor  comes  he  always  laughs 
at  you.  When  you  get  hungry  you  are 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  and,  if  your  nurse 
is  very  particular,  you  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
hunger.  When  the  medicine  makes  you  sick 
and  you  complain  to  the  doctor,  he  says ; 
"That's  what  I  expected;  that's  what  I  in- 
tended it  to  do."  People  come  around  the 
house  you  never  saw  before;  the  milkman, 
the  iceman  and  the  washwoman.  The  neigh- 
bors never  worry  about  your  illness  as  much 
as  you  thought  they  would.  When  there  is  a 
knock  on  the  door  you  think  it  is  an  inquiring 
friend,  and  try  to  look  as  pale  and  wan  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  discover  that  it  is  a  little  girl 
who  wants  to  borrow  butter.  What  a  lot  of 
strange  dogs  play  in  your  yard  during  the  day ! 
And  occasionally  there  is  a  cow,  and  you  won- 
der that  the  police  are  not  more  active.  Along 
about  the  second  day  you  begin  to  wonder 
that  some  of  the  neighbors  don't  go  out  and 
kill  a  quail  for  you;  something  delicate  to 
tempt  your  appetite. — Atchison  Globe. 


A  father  said  unto  his  hopeful  son, 
"Who  was  Leonidas,  my  cherished  one?" 
The  boy  replied,  with  words  of  ardent  nature, 
"  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature." 
"  How?  "  asked  the  parent.     Then  the  young- 
ster saith, 
"  He  got  a  pass  and  held  her  like  grim  death." 
"Whose    pass?      What    pass?"    the    anxious 

father  cried. 
"  'Twas  Ther-monopoly,"  the  boy  replied. 

(In  deference  to  the  public  we  must  state 
that  boy  has  been  an  orphan  since  that  date.) 

LOVELY    WOMAN. 

And  as  around  our  manly  neck  she  throws 
Her  dimpled  arms,  with  artless  unconcern, 
And  kisses  us  and  asks  us  to  be  her'n, 
And  pats  us  on  the  jaw,  do  you  suppose 
That  we  say  "  No,"  grow  frightened  on  the 

spot 
And   faint  away?       Well,   we   should   reckon 

not! 
Young  man,  come  West.     You've  got  a  lot  to 

learn. 
— Typical  Verses  of  Eugene  Ware,  New  Head 
of  Pension  Bureau. 
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Our  Duty  in  the  Philippines 

We  take  great  pleasure  this  week  in 
presenting  to  our  readers  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  statement  made  to  the  general 
public  by  Mr.  Taft,  Civil  Governor  of 
the  Philippines,  of  the  conditions  there, 
and  of  the  difficulties  and  the  duties  in- 
volved. With  it  we  publish  an  article  by 
Dr.  Schurman,  who  was  President  of  the 
first  Commission  sent  by  Mr.  McKinley 
to  the  Philippines,  as  Judge  Taft  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  second  Commission, 

Out  of  these  two  articles,  by  two  dis- 
tinguished and  competent  civilians  of  the 
highest  character  and  of  the  fullest 
knowledge,  we  get  one  and  the  same 
principle  and  rule  of  unique  and  com- 
manding importance  essential  to  success 
in  those  islands,  one  so  simple,  so  patent 
on  the  face  of  things,  that  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  state  it ;  but  needful  it  is. 
That  rule  and  principle  is,  Sympathy 
with  the  Inhabitants.  Our  readers  know 
that  we  have  repeatedly  insisted  on  it,  be- 
cause we  have  observed  so  much  of  its 
violation. 

Both  Governor  Taft  and  President 
Schurman  seem  to  have  this  thought 
chiefly  in  mind.  Governor  Taft  declares 
himself  and  his  associates  in  the  Com- 
mission to  be  "  optimists  "  in  reference 
to  the  Filipinos ;  and  he  makes  the 
shrewd  remark  that  otherwise  "we  would 
not  be  worthy  of  holding  the  places  and 
exercising  the  responsibilities  that  we 
do."  Already  he  and  his  associates  have 
come  into  close  and  intimate  relations 
with  numbers  of  them  whom  they  "  re- 
spect and  admire."  The  uneducated 
ones  are,  he  says,  "  quiet  and  decorous," 
and  all  are  temperate.  Their  vino  shops 
are  quiet  and  decent,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  American  saloons  there.  They 
are  domestic  and  affectionate,  and  they 
are  not  licentious.  If  the  army  finds 
them  cruel  and  treacherous,  it  is  only 
what  they  have  learned  from  centuries  of 
oppression,  and  they  are  no  worse  than 
other  Oriental  people.  They  are  well 
capable  of  education,  and  desire  it,  and 
they  have  artistic  tastes.  The  educated 
Filipino  is  "  courteous,  well-spoken, 
graceful  and  a  very  pleasing  compan- 
ion." and  "  hospitality  is  characteristic 
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of  the  race."  Every  word  is  sympa- 
thetic, as  if  spoken  by  one  that  loved  the 
people. 

A  very  suggestive  passage  in  Governor 
Taft's  article  is  that  in  which  he  draws 
the  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  the 
soldier  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  fight  the 
Filipinos,  and  the  same  soldier  when  he 
is  made  civil  head  cf  a  province  and  is 
responsible  for  its  peaceable  administra- 
tion. Instantly  he  sees  the  natives  from 
a  different  standpoint.  He  then  begins 
to  find  their  good  qualities.  They  are 
no  longer  merely  lying  and  treacherous 
and  cruel.  They  have  the  same  human 
nature  that  we  have.  President  Taft 
would  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  the 
civil  and  the  military  departments  in  the 
Philippines,  represented  by  himself  and 
General  Chaffee,  do  not  work  together 
harmoniously ;  but  it  is  clear  as  day  that 
there  is  a  different  attitude  toward  the 
people  cultivated  by  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment from  what  is  produced  in  the  exer- 
cise of  military  government.  One  is  nat- 
urally sympathetic,  and  the  other  as  nat- 
urally suspicious  and  hostile.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  soldier  does  not  think  it  safe 
to  reduce  the  army,  while  the  Civil  Gov- 
ernor is  convinced  that  a  large  reduction 
can  be  made,  and  that  the  islands  can  be 
best  ruled  through  a  native  constabulary. 

This  same  sympathy  for  the  natives  of 
the  islands  marks  the  article  by  Presi- 
dent Schurman.  There  is  no  hint  in  it, 
any  more  than  in  Governor  Taft's,  that 
the  Filipinos  are  any  the  worse  for  not 
having  been  Anglo-Saxons.  He  tries 
to  see  their  side  of  the  conflict.  If  some 
of  the  Moro  dattos  are  disturbed,  he 
asks  whether  perhaps  we  are  not  to  blame 
for  provoking  them,  by  attempts  to  pene- 
trate for  trade  into  districts  which  the 
Spanish  never  entered.  And  as  to  our 
relations  with  the  Christian  Filipinos 
hear  what  he  says : 

"  When  it  is  a  race  war,  particularly  a  war 
of  Anglo-Saxons  against  a  colored  race,  the 
white  man's  moral  deterioration  is  facilitated 
by  contempt,  by  arrogance  and  by  injustice." 

This  is  admirably  said.  An  Anglo-Sa.x- 
on's  contempt  for  "  niggers,"  "  injuns," 
"  dagoes,"  is  a  part  of  his  moral  deteri- 
oration, and  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  our 
troubles  in  dealing  with  ])eoples  not  of 
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our  race.  It  is  the  lack  of  Christianity 
in  US.  We  forget  that  they  have  both 
rights  and  feehngs.  It  is  natural  that 
those  whose  business  as  soldiers  it  is  to 
fight  the  Filipinos  should  despise  them, 
and  as  natural  that  those  who  as  civil 
rulers  go  to  help  them  should  see  and  re- 
spect their  good  qualities.  If  you  begin 
by  declaring  that  the  race  with  which  you 
are  brought  in  contact  is  essentially  in- 
ferior and  must  be  kept  under  by  force, 
you  can  never  get  along  peaceably  with 
it. 

President  Schurman  brings  this  se- 
rious charge  against  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  dealings  with  the  Filipinos, 
that  we  have  fought  them,  but  have  never 
told  them  what  we  propose  to  do  with 
them.  We  are  not  sure  but  he  makes 
too  much  of  this  point.  It  is  true  that 
Congress  has  not  yet  passed  any  law  for 
the  permanent  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines, altho  such  an  act  is  now  pend- 
ing and  will  probably  be  passed  by  the 
present  Congress.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
control  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  under  the  chief  charge  of  the  War 
Department.  But  President  McKinley, 
and  President  Roosevelt  after  him,  have 
given  a  sufificient  pledge  to  the  people  of 
the  islands  as  to  what  the  United  States 
will  do  with  them,  and  the  Civil  Gov- 
ernor we  have  sent  them  has  still  further 
given  such  a  pledge.  The  President, 
acting  as  civil  as  well  as  military  Chief 
Executive,  has  told  them  that  we  propose 
to  keep  the  islands  under  our  own  con- 
trol for  their  protection.  He  has  told 
them  that  we  do  not  intend  to  rule  them 
as  subject  colonies  for  our  own  advan- 
tage, but  to  give  them  full  autonomy  in 
their  towns  and  cities,  and  concurrent 
autonomy  with  us  in  the  government  of 
their  provinces  and  of  the  whole  islands. 
Congress  can  only  say  the  same  thing, 
and  Congress  could  not  well  say  any- 
thing while  war  was  in  progress  and  con- 
clusions could  not  be  reached.  Now 
Congress  is  considering  a  bill  which  will 
be  sure  to  carry  out  all  that  President 
McKinley  promised  and  Governor  Taft 
has  begun  to  accomplish.  Remember 
that  these  are  a  people  whose  best  are  no 
better  educated  and  trained  than  are  the 
natives  of  India,  and  yet  we  have  prom- 
ised them,  and  are  now  giving  them,  such 
self-government  as  England  has  never 
thought  of  giving  to  India.  With  every 
word  that  President  Schurman  says  as  to 


the  obligation  to  try  the  method  of  con- 
ciliation rather  than  force  we  agree,  but 
we  have  already  promised  to  give  them 
all  the  self-government  they  can  use,  or 
that  is  consistent  with  peace ;  and  some 
time  must  be  allowed  to  accomplish  our 
promise.  We  honor  the  courage  and 
ability  of  our  army,  but  the  sooner  their 
task  is  done  and  civil  self-government, 
under  American  protection,  is  secured, 
and  the  army  retired  to  barracks  as  in 
this  country,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

The  Apology  for  Central  Smith 

The  orders  of  General  Smith  to  Ma- 
jor Waller,  in  his  campaign  in  Samar, 
were,  to  take  no  prisoners,  to  kill  all  men 
and  all  boys  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  to 
make  the  land  "  a  howling  wilderness ;  " 
and  this  order,  which  so  shocked  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  is  vigorously  defended 
by  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal!  If 
that  journal  represents  the  sentiment  of 
the  Army,  the  fact  only  emphasizes  the 
obligation  to  get  the  army  out  of  the  is- 
lands as  soon  as  possible,  and  put  them 
under  civil  rule. 

The  defense  of  The  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  is,  the  necessity  of  severe  war. 
It  says  that  during  the  draft  riots  in  this 
city  in  1863  the  President  of  the  Police 
Board  replied  to  the  captains  of  the  po- 
lice who  asked  what  they  were  to  do  with 
their  prisoners :  "  Don't  take  any !  Kill, 
kill,  kill !  Put  down  the  mob !  Don't 
bring  a  prisoner  in  till  the  mob  is  put 
down."  The  result  was  that  a  multitude, 
perhaps  fifteen  hundred,  were  killed,  and 
the  mob  crushed.  That  was  good  work 
and  justified.  That  was  battle.  We 
have  never  complained  of  people  killed 
in  battle.  But  after  the  battle,  after  the 
mob  was  put  down,  then  prisoners  might 
be  taken.  It  was  not  a  mob  or  an  army 
in  battle  that  General  Smith's  orders  con- 
templated. Those  orders  seem  to  have 
assumed  that  every  "  amigo  "  was  a  spy, 
to  be  killed  without  trial,  on  sight,  every 
man  and  growing  boy  that  could  be 
found.  We  see  no  parallel  here.  Then 
General  Halleck's  orders  are  quoted 
about  spies  within  the  lines  in  disguise, 
who  were  to  be  "  arrested,  tried,  con- 
demned and  shot."  Certainly.  But 
such  were  not  those  whom  Major  Waller 
was  to  kill.  They  were  not  "  within  our 
lines ;  "  they  were  not  to  be  "  tried." 
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Says  our  usually  esteemed  contempo- 
rary : 

"  We  can  assure  those  noisy  gentlemen  who 
are  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  Brig.  Gen.  Jacob 
H.  Smith  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  secure 
even  a  condemnation  of  that  able  and  con- 
scientious soldier.  We  can  see  nothing  in  the 
reports  concerning  him  thus  far  received  that 
indicates  any  violation  of  the  law  and  the  regu- 
lations under  which  he  has  been  acting  in  carry- 
ing out  the  will  of  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  people,  speaking  through  their  chosen 
representatives  at  Washington." 

We  do  not  say  he  will  be  condemned. 
We  will  wait  to  see;  but  there  will  have 
to  be  a  much  clearer  defense  brought  for- 
ward than  has  yet  appeared,  to  satisfy 
the  American  people. 

On  another  point  The  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  must  be  listened  to,  and  we  await 
the  facts.  It  declares  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Root  cannot  be 
held  free  from  responsibility,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  make  it  out  that  they  are  sur- 
prised is  simply  "  playing  the  baby  act." 
Of  course,  the  written  General  Orders 
are  all  sent  to  the  War  Department,  and, 
if  not  revoked,  may  be  legarded  as  ap- 
proved, or  at  least  allowed.  But  we  do 
not  understand  that  those  were  written 
orders,  meant  to  appear  on  file,  which 
General  Smith  gave  to  Major  Waller. 
None  such  have  been  cited.  They  seem, 
from  the  testimony,  to  have  been  oral. 
In  that  case  they  could  not  be  reviewed 
or  corrected  at  Washington.  Doubtless 
severe  orders  were  issued  and  are  on 
file,  but  they  were  almost  certainly  in  the 
usual  form,  but  were  supplemented  and 
interpreted  verbally.  We  cannot  yet  be- 
lieve that  the  orders  to  make  "  a  howl- 
ing wilderness  "  and  kill  all  men  and  all 
boys  above  ten  years  of  age  were  ever 
transmitted  to  Washington.  The  idea 
that  they  could  have  been  even  tacitly  ap- 
proved is  preposterous. 

Neglecttd  Questions 

With  respect  to  some  important  ques- 
tions of  domestic  policy  the  Republican 
party  in  Congress  seems  inclined  to  take 
no  action  whatever  before  the  close  of 
the  present  session.  It  should  not  ap- 
peal to  the  people  in  November  next  with 
such  a  record  concerning  questions  to- 
ward which  the  attitude  of  the  opposing 
party  is  well  defined  and  even  traditional ; 


for  tliere  is  evidence  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  voters  now  in  the  Republican 
ranks  earnestly  desire  legislation  on 
these  subjects  in  the  direction  of  the 
Democratic  party's  policy.  We  refer  to 
certain  parts  of  the  tariff,  the  supervi- 
sion and  regulation  of  railway  power,  and 
the  restraint  of  the  harmful  practices  or 
tendencies  of  the  great  corporations  that 
are  commonly  called  trusts. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been 
abundant  evidence  of  a  desire  within  the 
dominant  party — especially  in  the  popu- 
lous Middle  West — for  new  legislation 
and  clear  declarations  of  policy  on  these 
subjects.  The  latest  indication  of  it  was 
an  address  made  at  Minneapolis  last 
week  by  Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa, 
the  successor  to  Secretary  Shaw.  "With- 
in the  last  three  or  four  years,"  he  said, 
"  human  nature,  fired  by  unwonted  pros- 
perity, and  led  by  the  kings  of  com- 
merce," had  been  endeavoring^ to  "accom- 
plish objects  which  are  intolerable  in  a 
free  country,  which  do  not  tend  to  devel- 
opment, but  to  tyranny."  He  compared 
the  old  Carnegie  Steel  Company  with  the 
new  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  ex- 
tension of  competing  railway  lines  he  ap- 
proved, but  the  mover  of  a  project  for 
the  destruction  of  competition  by  the  con- 
solidation of  parallel  lines  he  denounced 
as  "  an  enemy  of  good  government  and  a 
foe  of  human  progress."  Being  "  a  most 
devoted  adherent  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection," he  called  for  "  the  removal  of 
duties  upon  imports  respecting  which 
competition  no  longer  exists  in  the 
United  States."  "  Competition  we  will 
have,"  said  he,  "  that  of  our  own  coun- 
try preferred,  but  that  of  the  world  if 
necessary."  He  suggested,  first,  that  no 
corporation  be  permitted  to  issue  stock 
unless  paid  for  in  money  at  its  par  value ; 
second,  that  some  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  empowered  to  fix  the 
price  of  service  or  products  with  respect 
to  which  a  monopoly  or  substantial 
monopoly  has  been  established ;  third, 
that  such  tariff  duties  as  he  had  already 
mentioned  should  be  removed.  The 
American  people,  he  asserted,  would 
"  no  more  submit  to  commercial  despo- 
tism "  than  they  would  to  despotism  in 
Government.  We  refer  to  this  address 
of  Governor  Cummins   not   because   we 
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approve  everything  said  in  it,  but  chief- 
ly for  the  reason  that  we  beheve  it  fairly 
represents  the  attitude  of  a  large  number 
of  Republicans  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley. 

In  Congress  the  Republicans,  control- 
ling both  Houses,  have  declined  to  un- 
dertake the  removal  or  reduction  of 
those  tariff  duties  which  are  no  longer 
needed  for  protection,  but  which  in  some 
instances  enable  combinations  to  exact 
at  home  higher  prices  than  those  for 
which  they  sell  their  products  abroad. 
Before  the  end  of  this  session  they  should 
at  least  decide  to  revise  these  duties,  and 
let  their  purpose  be  known.  Justice  and 
political  expediency  both  call  for  action 
or  a  clear  declaration  of  policy  on  this 
question. 

It  is  folly  to  talk  of  "  destroying " 
the  great  corporations  or  of  attacking 
them  as  if  they  were  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  they  should  be  subjected  to  offi- 
cial supervision,  and  the  light  of  publicity 
should  be  thrown  upon  their  affairs.  If 
they  take  an  unjust  advantage  of  out- 
worn tariff  laws  that  were  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  development  of  infant  industries, 
these  laws  should  be  repealed.  Has 
there  been  in  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress any  attempt  to  provide  for  the  su- 
pervision and  regulation  of  the  affairs 
of  great  combinations?  Has  there  been 
any  earnest  effort  to  supply  the  whole- 
some restraint  of  publicity?  Has  Con- 
gress taken  any  step  whatever  for  the 
•solution  of  problems  in  connection  with 
this  trust  or  corporation  question  by  en- 
acting new  laws,  or  revising  old  ones,  or 
ascertaining  the  present  constitutional 
limits  of  legislation  on  this  subject? 
How  shall  the  majority  in  September 
and  October  make  excuse  for  their  in- 
action and  indifference  to  those  who  will 
ask  why  something  was  not  done? 

Some  great  corporations — those  which 
control  the  beef  trade,  for  example,  and 
which  have  been  parties  to  agreements  of 
various  kinds — have  piled  up  wealth  and 
ruled  important  industries  largely  by 
means  of  unlawful  secret  rates  granted 
by  the  railroad  companies.  There  has 
been  abundant  and  absolute  proof  of  this. 
The  Government  has  sought  to  prevent 
such  criminal  injustice  by  enforcing  the 
statutes.  But  the  Interstate  Commerce 
■Commissioners  are  even  now  asserting  in 
public  addresses  and  in  testimony  before 


Congressional  committees  that  for  the 
benefit  of  great  combinations  there  still 
is  gross  discrimination  which  they  can- 
not prevent  and  which  has  not  been  made 
the  subject  of  legal  proceedings.  If  they 
tell  the  truth,  there  is  urgent  need  of 
new  legislation  and  close  supervision ;  if 
they  are  guilty  of  misrepresentation,  they 
should  be  removed  from  office.  The  peo- 
ple believe  what  they  say,  and,  we  think, 
with  good  reason.  But  the  ruling  party 
in  Congress  has  done  nothmg.  What  do 
its  leaders  intend  to  say  about  this  to  the 
people  in  October? 

The  President  has  not  shirked  his 
duty.  By  the  merger  suit,  the  injunction 
proceedings  against  railroad  rebates,  and 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  beef  com- 
panies he  has  sought  to  enforce  and  test 
existing  laws,  altho  he  may  think  that 
these  laws  are  in  some  respects  out  of 
date  and  should  be  amended.  But  he 
does  not  make  laws.  If  those  who  have 
the  power  to  make  them  shall  continue 
to  neglect  their  duty  they  will  find  it  no 
easy  task  to  save  their  control  of  the 
House. 

Gardens  and  Lawns 

We  have  already  discussed  the  loca- 
tion and  building  of  a  country  home. 
We  now  conclude  our  discussion  of  the 
subject  with  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
gardens  and  lawns. 

The  garden  is  the  first  development 
of  our  new  possessions  that  will  give 
us  remuneration  for  our  work.  It 
is  the  chief  attraction  to  those  who 
come  out  from  the  city.  "  Plenty  of 
flowers  and  fresh  vegetables — green  peas 
and  young  onions,  herbs  and  spinach 
and  lettuces.  Truly  this  is  living !  "  And 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  your  tulips  and 
pinks  in  profusion,  and  sowed  in  with 
your  Champion  of  England  and  Tele- 
phone peas  to  have  some  sweet  peas.  It 
may  not  be  good  form  in  a  vegetable  gar- 
den, but  it  is  good  sense.  It  feeds  the 
nostrils  and  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  gus- 
tatory sense. 

We  should  rightfully  not  talk  about 
a  garden,  but  the  gardens;  for  every 
country  house  needs  a  series  of  these 
"  yard-ins  "  or  gardens,  surrounding  the 
house,  which  we  have  already  set  in  the 
middle  of  our  acres.  The  vineyard  is  one 
"  yard-in,"  for  between  the  trellises  we 
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set  our  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes. 
You  cannot  have  too  many  of  these. 
Stinginess  is  never  so  inexcusable  as 
when  it  does  not  give  yourself  enough. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  says : 

"  Now  let  me  tell  you  something.  If  yon 
wish  to  enjoy  a  garden  you  must  have  it  big 
enough,  and  fine  enough,  to  take  pride  in  show- 
ing it ;  and  there  must  always  be  an  overblos- 
soming  and  overflow  to  give  away.  A  good 
garden  is  the  nicest  place  in  the  world  for  re- 
ceiving visitors,  and  for  neighborly  gossip." 

There  should  always  be  trial  beds  for 
new  things — new  strawberries,  not  less 
than  twenty  or  thirty  sorts,  growing  side 
by  side,  in  scarlet  rows.  Here  you  go 
with  your  friends  and  discuss  compara- 
tive horticulture  and  the  evolution  of  new 
plants.  This  sort  of  gossip  harms  no 
one,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  does  a  deal 
of  good. 

But  we  must  not  get  confused.  First 
of  all  we  shall  plant  a  pear  garden  and 
an  apple  orchard  ;  then  a  plum  yard,  with 
rows  of  cherries.  Cherries  and  plums 
will  go  in  between  your  apple  trees,  if 
3'OU  desire  to  economize  room.  Only  be 
sure  to  have  enough  of  them.  When  it 
comes  to  eating  your  own  cherries  you 
will  still  want  a  good  supply  for  the  birds 
as  well  as  for  yourselves.  Remember  that 
in  the  country  the  birds  are  a  part  of  the 
family.  You  cannot  get  on  without 
them,  and  if  you  half  starve  them  you 
will  not  easily  get  on  with  them.  If  you 
have  ten  cherry  trees,  count  at  least  five 
of  them  for  the  robins — for  wages.  As 
for  plums  there  will  be  no  fun  in  having 
less  than  six  or  eight  varieties — expect- 
ing to  add  two  or  three  new  sorts  each 
year  for  the  next  ten  years.  It  is  these 
new  things  that  keep  offering  themselves 
each  year,  and  which  you  are  privileged 
to  test  and  experiment  with,  that  add  half 
the  charm  to  gardening.  You  see  at  once 
that  to  live  in  the  country  means  to  be 
always  studying  something ;  and  if  you 
really  do  study  every  chapter  will  open 
to  a  new  chapter — perhaps  written  by 
yourself.  The  gardener  always  has  his 
hobbies,  and  that  is  what  you  will  have 
to  a  certainty.  Asa  Gray  had  a  Cypri- 
pedium  hobby  and  Dr.  Oren  Root  had 
the  same,  and  the  latter  came  out  just 
one  sort  ahead.  You  will  soon  find  your- 
self starting  new  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  and  learning  the  art  of  cross- 


fertilizing.  If  you  do  not  take  to  some- 
thing of  this  sort  you  will  be  going  back 
to  a  tenement  house  and  wearing  out 
paving  stones. 

When  you  have  established  your  apple, 
pear,  plum,  cherry  and  peach  and  apricot 
garden,  you  will  have  begun  to  say :  "  I 
will  fill  up  these  rows  with  my  currants 
and  gooseberries,  and  so  will  get  two 
or  three  crops  from  the  same  plot  of 
ground."  Grapes  will  need  a  yard-in  by 
themselves  and  you  will  call  it  a  vineyard. 
The  blackberries  are  also  exclusive,  lik- 
ing a  moist,  but  well  drained  spot.  They 
have  a  knack  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, after  you  have  cultivated  them 
for  a  year.  As  for  grapes,  "  they  are  the 
beefsteak  of  the  vegetable  world."  They 
are  the  best  food,  with  a  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  apple.  You  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  less  than  ten  varieties,  probably 
not  even  with  twenty.  There  are  one 
hundred  good  sorts  cataloged.  The 
grape  gives  health  as  well  as  refresh- 
ment. You  will  begin  with  Worden, 
Niagara,  Lindley,  Brighton  and  Goert- 
ner ;  soon  you  will  add  Hayes,  Eldorado, 
Herbert,  and  then  you  will  be  swamped 
in  the  fifty  Rogers  hybrids.  All  this  time 
your  gardens  are  cultivating  you  quite 
as  much  as  you  are  cultivating  them. 

"  Not  a  word  yet  about  the  straw- 
berry !  "  That  is  because  you  will  have 
more  bother  with  this  little  nephew  of 
the  apple  and  cousin  of  the  cherry  than 
with  all  the  other  fruits.  They  will  dry 
up  in  a  dry  spell,  will  rot  in  a  wet  one, 
heave  out  of  the  ground  of  a  cold  winter 
and  bear  only  two  or  three  crops  without 
replanting.  But  for  all  that  you  will 
go  '■  wild  "  over  growing  strawberries. 
You  will  take  pride  in  show- 
ing your  Howells  and  Wm.  Belts  and 
Samples,  and  you  will  run  down  other 
scrts,and  you  will  be  as  vicious  over  your 
favorite  strawberries  as  you  are  over 
your  family  doctor. 

By  this  time  (it  is  probably  the  third 
year)  you  are  either  an  enthusiast  over 
country  living  or  you  are  disgusted. 
Things  "  won't  grow  for  you."  You 
wish  yourself  back  in  the  city.  Such 
people  we  call  the  "'  flat-outs  " — perhaps 
meaning  that  they  belong  in  flats,  but 
have  got  out.  If  you  feel  that  way  go 
right  home.  We  can  do  nothing  with 
you  if  three  years'  experience  does  not 
make  you  a  decent  beginner. 
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Perhaps  you  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  speak  of  a  lawn.  Call  it  a  meadow  or 
even  a  pasture;  only  if  3'ou  intend  to 
have  a  country  home,  as  g^ood  as  the 
country  can  g^ive,  you  must  plant  trees 
and  associate  with  them.  That  is,  you 
must  learn  one  tree  from  another ;  not 
simply  one  kind,  you  must  comprehend 
•  the  individuality  of  each  one  and  even 
its  personality.  You  must  learn  to  think 
and  feel  with  trees  and  love  them  as  in- 
tellig^ent  friends.  Do  all  people  in  the 
country  do  this?  All  those  who  stay  in 
the  country  find  tree  companionship. 
Every  tree  is  trying  to  do  some  particular 
thing^.  See  if  you  can  find  out  what  it 
is  and  help  the  tree.  Some  trees  like  to 
stand  around  your  house ;  they  are  social 
trees,  such  as  the  butternut,  with  big 
arms,  and  other  sorts  that  leaf  out  late, 
so  as  not  to  shade  the  house  before  the 
hot  season.  An  apple  orchard  is  a  glori- 
ous spot  for  a  small  cottage — right  in  the 
heart  of  it,  with  a  row  of  beehives,  and 
over  the  fence  sheep  and  lambs. 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  planting 
shrubs  at  all,  they  should  be  so  selected 
as  to  contribute  pleasure  for  the  whole 
round  year.  This  is  quite  possible.  In 
spring  we  have  such  as  the  forsythia  and 
Prunos  triloba,  and  then  the  wonderful 
Judas  tree,  with  its  lilac  massiveness. 
These  are  followed  by  the  lilacs,  maho- 
nias,  scarlet  thorns,  dogwoods  and  deut- 
zias,  with  weigelias  a  little  later  and  mock 
oranges  and  barberries.  What  a  glorious 
procession !  For  autumn  we  have  the 
superb  altheas  and  hydrangeas.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  winter  lawn 
shall  not  be  made  bright  with  the  berries 
of  the  high-bush  cranberry  and  the  bar- 
berries and  mountain  ash.  These  also 
will  draw  the  winter  birds.  But  what- 
ever you  do  in  the  way  of  planting  the 
beautiful,  there  will  always  be  something 
more  to  be  done.  As  a  rule  plant  your 
native  shrubs,  which  stand  in  their  neg- 
lected glory  along  the  streams  and  in 
wood  lots.  Our  native  trees  and  bushes 
are  unsurpassed  by  foreign  sorts.  There 
is  hardly  a  tree  in  America,  or  in  the 
temperate  zone,  to  surpass  the  American 
linden  or  basswood  for  shade  and  sweet- 
ness. The  bees  work  in  them  by  swarms 
and  stay  there  all  night.  The  Kentucky 
coflFee  tree  is  seldom  found  about  our 
rural  homes,  yet  it  is  unique  and  whole- 


some and  its  flowers    are    as    spicy  as 
Araby. 

The  flower  garden  we  have  already 
dovetailed  into  our  other  gardens.  Plant 
your  tulips  in  your  strawberry  rows. 
They  will  blossom  early  and  the  stalks 
will  dry  away  before  your  strawberries 
are  ripe.  So  you  have  a  great  tulip  gar- 
den and  then  a  strawberry  garden  in  one. 
Lilies  may  grow  in  your  grape  rows,  and 
in  this  way  you  shall  have  thousands  of 
bulbs  in  the  ground,  six  or  eight  inches 
deep,  out  of  the  reach  of  hoes.  But  a 
rose  garden  is  a  thing  by  itself,  and  you 
will  not  go  amiss  if  you  give  to  it  the 
best  ground,  made  intensely  rich  and  set 
with  hybrid  perpetuals  and  hybrid  teas. 
Here  will  blossom  all  the  summer 
through  Meteor,  Hermosa,  Helen  Gould, 
General  Jack,  Paul  Neron,  Virginia  Cox, 
Ulrich  Bruner  and  many  more,  giving 
you  bushels  of  flowers,  with  plenty  to 
give  away.  Of  annuals  you  will  surely 
start  with  nasturtiums  and  sweet  peas; 
the  first  for  poor  ground  and^'the  latter 
for  the  richest.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it 
as  well  as  you  can,  and  don't  try  too 
much  at  first. 

A  Work  for  Rich  Men 

One  aspect  of  the  concentration  of 
wealth  that  was  not  fully  discussed  in 
our  symposium  last  week  is  the  disposi- 
tion which  the  owners  of  vast  fortunes 
are  making  of  them.  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon almost  as  interesting  as  the  for- 
tunes themselves. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  commented 
upon  the  large  gifts  that  the  million- 
aires are  making  to  philanthropic  ob- 
jects, to  art  and  to  education.  On  one 
occasion  we  pointed  out  the  limits  which 
such  benefactions  cannot  pass.  We 
showed  that  rich  men  collectively  cannot 
follow  Andrew  Carnegie's  advice  to  give 
away  their  entire  fortunes — otherwise 
than  by  dividing  them  up  among  the 
relatively  poor — unless  the  public  is  will- 
ing to  convert  a  private  ownership  of 
great  business  undertakings  into  a  pub- 
lic ownership.  The  greater  part  of  the 
private  fortunes  of  modern  times  must 
continue  to  exist  in  the  form  of  indus- 
trial capital.  To  transform  a  relatively 
large  part  of  it  into  museums,  art  collec- 
tions,   libraries    and    universities    would 
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impair  the  productive  mechanism  of  the 
world,  and,  in  the  long  run,  impoverish 
hvmianity.  Rich  men  cannot  give  away 
their  fortunes  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  in 
lump  sums,  unless  the  community  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  them  in  their  present  con- 
crete form  of  business  property. 

We  desire  now  to  make  one  practical 
application  of  this  elementary  economic 
truth.  The  time  obviously  has  not  come 
for  a  sweeping  substitution  of  a  public 
for  a  private  ownership  of  industrial  en- 
terprises. Whether  it  ever  will  come, 
we  do  not  know.  Nobody  knows.  The 
rich  men,  therefore,  cannot  hope  to  fol- 
low Andrew  Carnegie's  advice  so  far  as 
to  convert  their  fortunes  in  the  aggre- 
gate into  great  public  benefactions. 
They  must  continue  to  be  "  magnates," 
or  they  must  divide  their  property  among 
less  wealthy  individuals,  who  will  con- 
tinue to  employ  it  in  business.  No  one 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  advocat- 
ing the  latter  course.  Must  the  rich 
man,  then,  presently  find  himself  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  major  part  of  his  ac- 
cumulations to  his  heirs,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  fit  to  assume  great  responsi- 
bilities, and  will  the  growth  of  private 
fortunes  be  limited  in  coming  years  as  it 
has  been  limited  in  the  past  chiefly  by  the 
spendthrift  habits  of  dissolute  sons? 

One  way  out  of  this  impasse  appears 
to  us.  Rich  men  have  shown  a  praise- 
worthy desire  to  minister  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  needy ;  to  encourage  art  and 
science ;  and,  above  all,  to  promote  edu- 
cation. All  these  are  worthy  objects. 
They  are  not,  however,  the  noblest  ob- 
ject toward  which  man  can  strive.  A 
good  conscience,  mankind  has  often  re- 
marked, is  better  than  riches.  Personal 
and  civic  honor  are  more  to  be  desired 
than  a  reputation  for  an  easy-going  gen- 
erosity. And  one  thing  there  is  that  na- 
tions need  more  than  they  need  culture. 
Better  than  prosperity,  better  even  than 
elegant  attainment,  is  justice,  that 
rugged  social  virtue  without  which  no 
degree  of  prosperity  or  of  refinement 
can  bring  happiness  to  a  people,  or  in- 
sure the  staying  power  of  a  nation. 

To  what  better  use,  then,  could  our 
rich  men  devote  a  share  of  their  wealth 
than  the  promotion  of  justice?  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  endow  hospitals.  It  is  a 
magnificent  thing  to  create  great  univer- 


sities. But  a  nobler  thing  than  the  most 
godlike  rich  man  has  ever  yet  tried  to 
create  would  be  substantial  justice  firm- 
ly established  throughout  a  great  com- 
monwealth or  a  nation. 

Does  any  one  ask  how  the  rich  man, 
by  any  use  of  his  wealth,  can  establish 
justice?  Does  any  one  object  that  the 
establishing  and  the  maintaining  of  jus- 
tice are  work  for  legislatures  and  for 
courts?  We  at  once  admit  that  legisla- 
tures and  courts  must  do  their  part ;  but 
we  hasten  to  add  that  the  rich  man  has 
his  part  to  do  as  well. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  constitutional  government  know 
that,  from  the  earliest  days,  the  problem 
of  justice  has  been  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  problem  of  taxation.  All  who 
are  familiar  with  modern  conditions 
know  also  that  to-day  the  foundations  of 
justice  are  broken  up  because theinequali- 
ties  of  our  schemes  of  taxation  have  com- 
pelled the  relatively  poor  to  believe  that 
there  is  one  law  for  them  and  another 
law  for  the  rich.  All  students  of  finance 
know  that  the  actual  administration  of 
the  laws  relating  to  taxation  in  every 
one  of  our  American  commonwealths, 
amounts  to  what  the  poor  man  in  his  ig- 
norance believes  it  to  be.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  taxation  there  is  one  law  for  the 
rich  and  another  law  for  the  poor,  and 
nobody  but  a  fool  or  a  liar  ever  thinks  of 
denying  it. 

Now  here,  assuredly,  is  a  field  for  the 
rich  man  who  desires  to  make  a  use  of 
his  wealth  that  will  benefit  mankind  in 
the  highest  degree.  Of  all  possible  bene- 
factions which  the  people  of  this  Ameri- 
can Republic  may  hope  to  receive  from 
the  Almighty — or  from  his  promising 
creature,  the  "  Magnate  " — the  establish- 
ment of  justice  would  be  inconceivably 
the  greatest.  And  the  very  foundations 
of  justice  are  laid  in  the  law  and  in  the 
administraton  of  taxation.  Therefore, 
nothing  that  the  rich  man  could  possibly 
do  would  be  so  glorious,  so  helpful,  so 
commendable  on  every  account  as  a  con- 
secration of  his  wealth  to  the  rectification 
of  taxation. 

He  could  begin  by  requiring  the  as- 
sessors to  hand  him  a  true  bill  of  his  own 
obligations  to  the  public.  He  could  con- 
tinue the  good  work  by  persuading  the 
collector  to  accept  a  check  for  the  whole 
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amount.  This  would  make  but  a  small 
draft  upon  his  total  accumulations.  A 
further  considerable  sum  he  could  wisely 
devote  to  paying  the  salaries  of  honor- 
able lobbyists,  who  should  labor  with 
legislative  bodies  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  just  laws,  which  would  relieve  hard 
working  farmers,  struggling  shopkeep- 
ers, mechanics  trying  to  pay  for  mort- 
gaged houses  and  widows  who  have  re- 
ceived a  few  thousand  dollars  of  life  in- 
surance money,  from  their  present  obli- 
gation to  support  the  courts,  the  militia 
and  other  organs  of  government  that 
protect  the  rich  man's  property  and  en- 
able him.  to  collect  his  bills  receivable. 
Finally,  if  these  two  expenditures  did 
not  sufficiently  diminish  his  surplus,  he 
could  purchase  newspapers  and  pay  edi- 
tors to  educate  the  public  in  sound  prin- 
ciples of  social  justice,  as  applied  to  tax- 
ation and  to  various  other  matters. 

In  following  out  such  a  program  the 
rich  man  could  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  was  doing  the  utmost 
that  is  now  possible  toward  following 
Mr.  Carnegie's  advice  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  precipitating  socialism  by  too 
rapidly  converting  a  private  into  a  public 
ownership  of  business ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  precipitating  communism  by  divid- 
ing his  fortune  outright  among  the  poor. 
He  would  be  helping  the  poor  to  help 
themselves  by  making  it  easier  for  them 
to  save  and  to  accumulate.  At  the  same 
time  he  would  help  to  broaden  the  do- 
main of  public  ownership  in  a  slow,  safe 
and  conservative  way  by  contributing 
year  by  year  a  certain  tidy  sum  toward 
the  cost  of  common  schools,  well  made 
roads,  properly  paved  streets,  a  copious 
and  wholesome  water  supply,  municipal 
railways,  and.  by  and  by,  the  public  rail- 
way system  of  the  nation. 


The    Presbyterian    General    As- 
sembly 

At  first  blush  it  is  unfortunate  that  a 
considerable  discussion  about  .\dam 
should  have  arisen  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  just  as  the  General  Assembly 
meets  next  week  in  this  city,  but  on  the 
whole  it  may  be  as  well  to  have  all  the 
4i|ferencc?  in  th^  Church  plainly  in  the 


sight  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Assem- 
bly. 

This  was  to  be  a  particularly  interest- 
ing and  important  meeting,  as,  for  the 
second  time  in  our  generation,  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  amend  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  bring  the  statement  of  what 
Presbyterians  believe  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  facts  of  their  belief.  When  the  pre- 
vious attempt  was  made  the  Briggs  con- 
troversy burst  on  the  Church,  and  a  pro- 
fessor at  Union  Seminary  and  another  at 
Lane  Seminary  were  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  the  pro- 
posed amendments  of  the  Confession 
failed  to  be  adopted.  Now,  when  peace 
in  the  Church  seemed  restored,  and  one 
of  the  two  suspended  ministers  had  gone 
to  the  Episcopalians  and  the  other  to  the 
Congregationalists,  the  time  appeared 
ripe  to  renew  the  attempt  to  relieve  the 
office-bearers  in  the  Church  from  the 
obligation  to  declare  their  acceptance  of 
a  creed  antiquated  by  three  centuries,  and 
which  a  majority  of  Presbyterians  have 
declared  ought  to  be  amended.  Accord- 
ingly three  sub-committees  were  set  to 
work  at  the  task.  One  was  to  propose 
amendments  and  additions  to  the  old 
creed,  putting  in  it  a  little  more  love  of 
God  and  a  little  more  liberty  of  man ;  an- 
other was  to  prepare  a  declaratory  state- 
ment showing  how  the  creed  was  not  tc 
be  literally  interpreted,  but  figuratively 
or  poetically ;  while  a  third  was  to  pre- 
pare a  brand  new  short  creed,  not  to  re- 
place the  old — oh,  no — but  to  be  popular- 
ly used  instead  of  it.  The  committees 
were  admirably  chosen,  and  they  have 
done  their  work  and  will  present  three 
unanimous  reports,  which  is  a  wonderful 
achievement.  We  recall  that  when  a 
committee  of  twenty-five  Congregation- 
alists was  appointed  some  years  ago  to 
prepare  a  creed  they  worked  three  years 
over  it  and  at  last  several  conservative 
men,  among  them  Dr.  E.  K.  Alden  and 
Dr.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  both  now  translated, 
refused  to  approve  it.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  should  appear  that  Prince- 
ton controls  the  committees,  and  has,  in 
the  new  creed,  offered  more  than  the  lib- 
eral members  asked. 

These  three  forms  of  amendment,  not 
yet  given  to  the  public,  will  this  week  be 
reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  which 
may  order  one,  or  all,  or  none  of  them  to 
be  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  (irj^l 
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approval  or  rejection.  The  prospect  was 
very  fair  for  favorable  action  until  this 
new  discussion  about  Adam  was  raised 
in  two  presbyteries  in  the  East  and  one 
in  the  West,  before  which  students  had 
appeared  for  license,  who  believed  that 
Adam  is  not  a  historical  but  a  mythical 
character,  and  coincidently  with  this  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  of  Lane  Seminary,  a  son  of 
the  distinguished  late  Dr.  Henry  B.Smith, 
and  himself  Professor  of  Dogmatic  The- 
ology, has  with  great  directness  declared 
in  a  formal  paper  that  Evolution  must 
be  accepted,  that  this  compels  us  to  re- 
gard Adam  as  a  myth,  and  that  this  fur- 
ther involves  a  considerable  remodeling 
of  the  old  Presbyterian  theology.  This 
goes  far  beyond  the  Briggs  heresies. 

All  this  is  likely  to  stir  up  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  in  the  Assembly.  The 
conditions,  altho  with  far  less  bitterness 
of  feeling,  are  much  like  those  when  the 
previous  attempt  to  revise  the  Confession 
failed.  We  were  then  glad  to  have  it 
fail,  and  we  shall  not  regret  such  failure 
now,  and  our  reason  may  be  plainly 
given. 

The  present  Confession  of  Faith  is  not 
really,  but  only  formally,  the  creed  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  At  present  that 
Church  has  no  actvial  working  creed,  as 
the  old  Confession  was  practically  laid 
on  the  shelf  when  a  majority  of  presby- 
teries voted  that  it  was  not  satisfactory. 
We  hold  that  a  Church  is  best  off  when 
it  has  no  binding  creed-system  of  the- 
ology, but  is  left  to  the  instruction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  is  allowed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  modification  of  belief  which 
careful  study,  human  sympathy  and  di- 
vine guidance  can  supply.  We  much 
fear  a  new  creed  unanimously  recom- 
mended. It  will  put  a  fresh  burden  on 
the  Church  just  as  the  old  burden  was 
being  lifted.  To  be  sure  the  burden  may 
not  be  as  heavy,  but  it  will  bear  too  heav- 
ily on  some  consciences.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  likely  to  be  stiffer  than  is  the 
Westminster  Confession.  Why  should 
the  Presbyterian  Church  get  up  new 
creeds  to  excite  new  controversies  and 
disturb  another  succession  of  consciences 
by  stricter  subscription?  Why  cannot 
the  Church  trust  God  and  his  Spirit  in 
the  Church  ?  Have  we  not  seen  enough 
of  the  evil  of  one  generation  trying  to 


impose  on  a  succeeding  generation,  or  on 
its  own,  what  people  should  say  they  be- 
lieve ? 

If  the  result  of  the  rejection  of  young 
candidates  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
shall  be  the  rejection  of  all  three  of  the 
new  plans  for  strengthened  subscription, 
then  Adam  will  not  have  been  resur- 
rected to  no  purpose.  But  how  ridiculous 
it  is  that  in  this  day,  under  this  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  Adam  should  be  stirred 
up  to  disturb  the  peace  and  work  of  a 
noble  body  of  believers ! 


Naval  Officers 
in  Prison 


It  is  a  shock  to  the  coun- 
try that  several  officers  of 
an  American  naval  vessel 
in  Venice  should  have  been  condemned 
to  prison  for  resisting  the  police,  even  if 
they  have  since  been  mercifully  pardoned 
by  the  King  of  Italy.  We  have  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  just- 
ly condemned  and  punished,  altho  we  re- 
serve acceptance  of  the  report  that  they 
were  intoxicated  and  violently  disturbed 
the  peace.  Apart  from  the  disgrace 
that  such  a  thing  could  happen  is  the  un- 
fortunate fact  that  their  conviction  seems 
to  have  pleased  the  Italian  people.  But 
that  means  that  they  saw  in  it  a  kind  of 
retaliation  for  the  unpunished  murder  of 
Italians  by  American  mobs.  That  there 
should  be  such  a  feeling  in  Italy  is  in 
good  part  the  fault  of  Congress.  More 
than  one  President  has  urged  that  Con- 
gress enact  a  law  which  shall  put  the 
trial  of  those  accused  of  offenses  against 
foreigners  into  the  United  States  courts, 
but  Congress  has  been  deaf  to  the  re- 
quest. Meanwhile  more  than  once  the 
Italian  Government  has  asked  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  murdered  her 
citizens  only  to  be  told  that  these  offenses 
came  under  State  law,  and  that  the  na- 
tional Government  could  not  intervene ; 
it  could  only  pay  money  damages.  The 
condition  is  disgraceful  and  humiliating; 
and  we  hope  this  affair  in  Venice,  where 
there  seemed  to  be  a  bit  of  retaliation, 
mav  stir  Congress  to  its  dutv. 


^ 


In  our  issue  of  last  week 
we  published  a  letter  from 
Professor      Wilson,      who 
lolds  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
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cism  in  Princeton  Seminary,  in  which,  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  ours,  he  said: 

"  I  have  never  known,  nor  do  I  now  know, 
a  professor  in  any  Presbyterian  theological 
seminary  who  has  claimed  or  thought  that  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  two  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  was  not  genuine  history." 

While  Professor  Wilson  was  writing^  this 
Henry  G.  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  in  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  a  recognized  Presbyterian  in- 
stitution, was  publishing  in  The  Evan- 
gelist a  statement  of  his  views  such  as 
must  surprise'  and  enlighten  Professor 
Wilson.  He  commits  himself  squarely 
against  the  historicity  of  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  and  says  : 

"  The  records  of  the  formation  and  first  ex- 
periences of  the  first  individuals  of  the  race 
must  be  interpreted  in  a  symbolical  or  alle- 
gorical manner,  and  not  in  the  circumstantial 
and  realistic  mode  employed  in  the  exegesis 
of  former  days." 

This  follows,  he  says,  from  the  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which, 
he  says,  conceives  of  man  as  having 
"  risen  by  slow  progression  from  the  ani- 
mal and  soared  upward  to  the  spiritual." 
He  makes  short  work  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  covenant  with  Adam,  as  found  in 
the  Westminster  Confession : 

"  The  doctrine  of  a  formal,  consciously 
known  covenant,  constitution  or  compact,  made 
with  the  individual  '  Adam,'  is  obviously  de- 
pendent upon  the  literal  historicalness  of  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis.  If  the  beginnings  of 
the  race  recede  into  dimness  and  mystery,  the 
definiteness  and  value  of  this  doctrine  are,  to 
say  the  least,  impaired.  The  fact,  however, 
cannot  be  disguised  that  this  doctrine  is  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  structural  principles  of  the 
Westminster  Confession.  .  .  .  But  is  this 
a  doctrine  essential  to  a  true  Christian  system 
of  theology?  It  does  not  rest  upon  any  ex- 
press declaration  of  Scripture." 

And  Professor  Smith  concludes : 

"  A  *  revision '  to-day  that  ignores  or  re- 
jects the  generally  accepted  views  of  modern 
knowledge,  and  retains  the  petty  and  incor- 
rect conceptions  of  a  past  age,  will  not  satisfy 
the  intelligence  or  conscience  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church." 

This  is  all  very  true,  but  how  does  it 
tally  with  Professor  Wilson's  notion  that 
there  is  not  and  has  not  been  a  professor 
in  any  Presbyterian  theological  seminary 
who  questioned  the  real  historical  char- 
acter of  the  Genesis  story  of  Adam  ? 


The  Catholic     ^^    is    really    a    surprising 
„  .        .  announcement      that      the 

Catholic  University  at 
Washington  is  compelled  by  poverty  to 
drop  seven  of  its  professors.  Such  a 
deplorable  reduction  needs  explanation. 
It  seems  to  imply  a  failure,  on  the  execu- 
tive side,  of  the  President,  Mgr.  Conaty, 
one  of  whose  chief  tasks  it  has  neces- 
sarily been  to  secure  sufficient  gifts  to 
assure  not  only  permanence  but  growth. 
Certainly  the  rich  Catholics  ought  to  be 
more  generous  to  their  leading  univer- 
sity. We  cannot  find  the  slightest  ground 
for  any  suspicion  against  it,  and  yet  there 
is  a  secret  hostility  on  the  part  of  some 
Catholics — very  likely  the  same  element 
that  thought  that  the  Jesuit  Georgetown 
University  was  good  enough  for  Catho- 
lics, and  that  there  was  danger  of  an  in- 
cursion of  liberalism.  Here  is  Columbia 
University,  with  a  club  of  over  a  hundred 
Catholic  students,  that  is  now  planning 
for  a  two  million  dollar  extension  of  its 
grounds,  which  will  require  a  consider- 
able increase  of  endowment  to  support 
it ;  and  the  millions  are  freely  thrown  in 
here  for  Chicago  University  and  there 
for  Southern  •  public  schools ;  but  the 
Catholic  millionaires  seem  to  be  too  mod- 
est to  let  their  names  be  heard.  We  used 
to  be  told  that  there  was  danger  of  the 
Catholic  Church  absorbing  all  a  nation's 
wealth  and  they  are  still  afraid  of  it  in 
France.  We  wish  that  the  rich  Kellys 
and  Cudahys  would  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Catholic  University. 

Our  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  in  our 
issue  of  April  24th  we 
confused  the  title  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Board  with  that  of  the  Conference 
for  Education  in  the  South,  whose  fourth 
annual  meeting  a  year  ago  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  this  "  Southern  Edu- 
cation Board,"  which  should  be  its  Exec- 
utive Board.  The  President  is  Robert 
C.  Ogden,  of  New  York ;  the  Supervis- 
ing Director  is  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  of 
Richmond, \'^a..  Agent  of  the  Peabody  and 
Slater  Funds ;  the  Secretary  is  President 
ATcIver,  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Normal  School,  and  the  Treasurer  is 
George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York. 
The  other  members  are  President  Dah- 
ncy,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  who 
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is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Investig'ation ;  President  Alderman, 
of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans ;  Dr. 
Frissell,  of  Hampton  Institute ;  the  Rev. 
Walter  Buttrick,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Hon.  H.  H.  Hanna,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Dr.  Walter  H.  Page 
and  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of  New 
York.  The  policy  of  the  Board  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract  from  its 
circular : 

"  The  white  people  of  the  South  must  be 
trusted  to  do  all  justice  to  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens, and  to  act  wisely  in  the  educational  up- 
lifting of  all  the  people.  Of  twelve  members 
of  the  Board,  seven  are  either  natives  or  life- 
long residents  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
active  work  of  the  Board  is  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Southern  men." 

Under  this  principle  an  immense  amount 
of  good  can  be  done,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  plan  is  inaugurated,  just  as  we 
have  long  rejoiced  in  all  the  good  work 
that  has  been  done  for  education  in  the 
South  by  benevolent  societies,  whose 
work  there  for  white  youth  and  black  has 
been  directed  on  the  basis  of  Northern 
control  and  educational  experience. 

_  ,      , .      .       That  was  a  startling  in- 
Color  Lme  m        ,  .       ,         .      =■   ,, 
^.     „       ^           stance    of     drawmg    the 
the  Cemetery             ,        ,•         ,     ,  °     ,  • 
color  lme  that  occurred  m 

Atlanta  the  other  day.  A  colored  Epis- 
copalian clergyman  died,  and  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  desired  to  bury  him  in  the 
lot  of  that  denomination  in  the  white  part 
of  the  cemetery.  But  it  was  discovered 
by  the  sexton  at  the  last  moment  that  a 
law  prevented  this,  and  he  communicated 
it  to  the  Mayor.  Then  it  was  decided  to 
put  the  body  of  the  colored  clergyman 
in  a  vault.  This,  too,  the  city  attorney 
held  was  illegal.  So  the  Mayor  dis- 
l)atched  his  private  secretary  to  the 
church  where  they  were  holding  the  fu- 
neral services  and  informed  Bishop  Nel- 
son that  he  could  not  bury  the  colored 
man  in  the  vault.  The  bishop  was  indig- 
nant, but  was  compelled  to  make  other 
arrangements.  Thus  in  Atlanta,  the 
heart  of  the  "  New  South,"  the  color  line 
extends  to  the  grave.  Let  us  hope  it  ex- 
tends no  further.  With  the  Atlanta 
graveyard  we  may  contrast  the  Alabama 
State  Federation  of  Labor.  It  has  just 
met  in  Sclma  at  the  invitation  of  the  half 
dozen   negro  unions  of  that  city,   there 


being  no  white  union.  But  when  the 
owners  of  every  hall  in  the  city  refused 
to  rent  them  for  the  convention,  if  any 
negroes  were  to  be  admitted,  the  whole 
body  was  angry,  white  and  black,  and 
they  made  things  lively,  until  at  last  the 
Confederate  Veterans  offered  their  hall 
free  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Street 
Railway  offered  its  Pavilion,  and  the  la- 
bor unions  were  placated  ;  for  live,  voting 
laborers  can  defend  their  rights  better 
than  can  the  candidates  for  the  cemetery. 

The  whole  world  is  destined  to  adopt 
the  Roman  alphabet ;  even,  we  believe, 
the  Arabic-writing  languages.  Japan 
feels  the  necessity  and  the  Government 
has  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  expenses 
of  a  Commission  whose  task  it  is  to  draw 
up  a  scheme  for  Romanization.  In  China 
the  missionary  societies  are  active  in  the 
same  line,  as  they  believe  the  antiquated 
and  cumbrous  sign  writing  must  go.  So 
the  world  is  being  drawn  together. 
Among  all  Christian  nations  Russia 
stands  out  with  its  bizarre  alphabet  which 
shuts  out  Russian  learning  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Greece  is  par- 
doned for  its  adherence  to  an  alphabet 
well  known  to  scholars,  but  Greece  is 
mostly  an  archeological  workshop.  Even 
the  Tanagra  figures,  which  have  got  in 
too  large  numbers  into  our  museums,  are 
to-dav  niade  in  Athens. 
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Minister  Wu  had  an  invitation  to  visit 
Minneapolis,  and  a  letter  was  sent  tell- 
ing him  that  the  labor  organizations  did 
not  wish  him  to  accept  it.  This  might 
be  called  impertinent  rudeness,  and  it 
gave  Minister  Wu  a  chance  for  one  of 
those  telling  shots  of  his.  He  replies 
that  he  has  always  sympathized  with  the 
aims  and  aspira-tions  of  workingmen  the 
world  over,  and  then  he  gives  this  gen- 
tle advice : 

"  In  these  days  of  international  intercourse 
laboring  men,  irrespective  of  nationality, 
should  fraternize  with  one  another  and  not 
try  to  cut  one  another's  throats.  Above  all, 
they  should  not  forget  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  golden  rule." 

Now,  which  is  the  pagan  and  which  the 
Christian  ? 


INSURANCE 


A  Story  with  a  Moral 

President  Barrows^  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, had  been  for  twenty  years  carrying 
insurance  on  his  household  goods.  Mrs. 
Barrows,  as  many  of  the  supposedly 
wiser  sex  have  done,  noted  that  this  was 
a  matter  of  premium  outgo  without  re- 
turn, and  so  (as  also  many  have  done) 
persuaded  Mr.  B to  let  the  policy  ex- 
pire. A  few  months  later,  a  pushing 
agent  persuaded  him  to  take  out  another. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 
windows  of  the  president's  house  were 
seen  to  be  pouring  smoke,  for  a  small  fire 

in  a  closet  was  testing  Mrs.  B 's  best 

gowns.  The  subsequent  letter  from  the 
insurance  company  was  brief: 

"Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  draft  for  $500. 
We  note  that  this  policy  went  into  effect  at 
noon,  and  fire  did  not  occur  until  4  o'clock. 
Why  this  delay?  " 

We  find  this  little  story  floating  and 
arrest  it  for  the  occasion.  It  may  easily 
be  a  true  story,  and  we  take  it  as  being 
so.  The  note  is  a  very  neat  bit  of  hu- 
mor, which  ought  to  be  admissible  as  evi- 
dence on  the  proposition  that  corpora- 
tions do  have  souls — sometimes,  at  least. 
The  story  also  has  a  moral.  There  is  an 
evident  summariness  in  the  sequence  of 
a  policy  beginning  at  noon  and  a  fire  on 
the  same  day,  but  an  insurance  company 
expects  such  coincidences  among  its  ex- 
perience. There  is  no  uncertainty  about 
the  return  to  the  policy  holder  in  such  a 
case,  but  others  must  make  such  a  loss 
settlement  possible  by  contributing  pre- 
miums through  a  long  term,  as  Mr. 
Barrows  had  been  doing.  Don't  make 
the  mistake  of  arguing  that  what 
has  not  happened  yet  to  you  may 
not  happen  to-morrow  or  to-day.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
set  present  money  returns  against 
your  insurance  outlay  and  strike  a  bal- 
ance thus ;  any  such  balance  is  forced, 
and  in  most  cases  is  false.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  which  deceives  so  many :  that 
of  misconceiving  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  insurance.  Such  a  mistake  will 
inevitably  lead  you  to  wrong  deductions 
and  imwise  action. 

The  Equitable  Life  proposes  to  es- 
tablish in  connection  with  its  home  of- 
fice here  a  class  of  instruction  for  young 


men  in  life  insurance,  offering  to  defray 
their  necessary  expenses  during  the  one 
or  two  months'  term  of  the  school.  The 
time  chosen  is  July  ist,  so  as  to  fit  with 
the  interregnum  in  the  course  in  most 
colleges.  The  students  sought  are  young 
men,  preferably  about  25,  who  have  just 
finished  or  are  still  in  a  collegiate  course. 
They  are  to  be  those  especially  recom- 
mended on  account  of  qualities  shown  in 
college,  or  else  young  men  "  who  have 
worked  their  way  through."  The  com- 
pany does  not  propose  to  pay  expenses 
for  idlers ;  and  young  men  who  value  ed- 
ucation enough  to  earn  it  always  get  it — 
they  are  in  earnest  and  waste  no  oppor- 
tunities. The  immediate  reward  pro- 
posed for  adaptability  is  an  opportunity 
to  prove  this  by  actual  field  service  with 
the  Equitable.  The  scheme  is  an  innova- 
tion, but  rational.  It  is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  life  insurance  work  is  high 
enough  in  character  and  large  enough  in 
possible  results  to  justify  ranking  it  as 
a  life  profession. 

jt 

.  . .  .According  to  a  Cincinnati  journal, 
the  Governing  Committee  of  the  Under- 
writers' Association  there  held  a  meeting 
one  day  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  lis- 
tened to  addresses  and  joined  in  discus- 
sions on  the  best  methods  of  precaution 
against  fire.  Few  subjects  are  more 
practically  important,  and  many  useful 
remarks  were  doubtless  made.  The  mem- 
bers started  downtown  together  after  ad- 
journment, but  had  not  gone  far  before 
they  met  an  engine  tearing  along  and 
they  turned  back;  the  fire  proved  to  be 
in  the  very  room  they  had  just  left,  and 
in  the  waste  basket,  into  which  some 
thoughtfully  absorbed  member  had 
thrown  the  familiar  half-burned  cigar. 
Narrating  this  story,  the  editor  of  our 
former  neighbor,  Insurance,  adds  that 
once,  while  engaged  in  writing  an  article 
en  "  carelessness  as  a  fire  cause,"  he 
noted  a  growing  warmth  at  his  side  and 
found  that  he  had  absently  lighted  a 
large  newspaper  on  the  floor  by  a  match 
which  he  had  scratched  (to  light  his  own 
cigar),  and  had  flung  at  the  cuspidor. 
The  "  loss  "  in  this  case  was  of  his  ar- 
ticle, for  he  felt  too  ridiculous  to  finish 
it.  The  moral  runs  at  large — we  are  all 
sinners,  even  while  we  preach. 
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The  Steamship  Trust 

The  British  public  is  slowly  coming 
into  possession  of  the  facts  in  the  case 
of  the  new  Steamship  Trust,  and  there- 
fore the  comments  of  the  English  press 
are  becoming  less  hysterical.  A  commit- 
tee of  investigation  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty  to  inquire  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  subsidies  and  the 
contracts  for  naval  auxiliaries  are  affect- 
ed. But  the  Government,  knowing  just 
what  has  been  done,  is  not  alarmed  and 
declines  to  be  moved  by  the  outcries  of 
those  who  do  not  know.  The  British 
ships  are  not  to  be  placed  under  the 
American  flag;  the  subsidy  agreements 
have  not  been  violated,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  undertake  to  prevent  a 
British  subject  from  making  a  good  bar- 
gain with  respect  to  his  property. 

At  first  sight  the  German  companies 
seemed  to  have  an  advantage  over  the 
British  in  the  transaction,  for  they  pre- 
served their  independence,  while  becom- 
ing parties  to  an  agreement  designed  to 
suppress  competition.  But  when  the 
enormous  price  paid  for  the  White  Star 
line  is  considered,  the  English  people 
must  admit  that  there  are  some  advan- 
tages on  their  side.  While  the  reports 
are  conflicting  they  are  all  substantially 
to  the  effect  that  the  White  Star  com- 
pany receives  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$34,000,000  in  cash  or  the  equivalent  of 
it,  together  with  a  large  block  of  common 
stock.  This  is  something  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  property's  value ;  but  one  of 
the  great  passenger  lines  was  indispen- 
sable for  the  success  of  the  project.  With 
the  White  Star  in  hand  other  lines  could 
be  more  easily  induced  to  come  in.  It  is 
now  reported  that  the  Cunard  has  passed 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  a 
representative  of  the  Hamburg-American 
company. 

The  terms  of  the  compact  with  the  two 
German  lines  are  those  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Trust.  The  other  combined 
companies  agree  not  to  send  a  ship  to 
any  German  port  without  the  consent  of 
the  German  companies ;  the  latter  com- 
panies agree  to  confine  within  certain 
limits  their  traffic  between  this  country 
and  England,  and  there  is  a  pledge  of 
mutual  support  in  movements  against 
outside  companies  or  ships.  The  agree- 
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ment  is  made  for  twenty  years,  but  may 
be  terminated  after  ten  years  have  passed. 
The  club  furnished  by  "  community  of 
interest  "  with  American  railways  is  said 
to  have  been  used  already  upon  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  is 
reported  to  have  withdrawn  its  patronage 
from  one  of  the  outside  lines  in  order 
that  it  might  retain  a  share  of  the  immi- 
grant traffic. 

Recent  reports  say  that  London  finan- 
ciers are  amazed  at  the  bonus  allotted  to 
the  American  syndicate  which  under- 
writes the  issue  of  $50,000,000  in  bonds 
and  undertakes  to  put  the  whole  thing 
through.  This  bonus  appears  to  be  $27,- 
500,000  in  stock  that  may  be  worked  off 
for  about  half  that  sum  in  cash.  To  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  underwriting 
syndicate's  bonus  and  profits  (said  to  be 
about  $56,000,000)  in  the  case  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  this  later  allowance 
does  not  seem  enormous. 

Trade  with  Porto  Rico 

Since  the  removal  of  tariff  restric- 
tions, the  trade  of  the  States  with  Porto 
Rico  has  shown  a  remarkable  growth. 
The  value  of  our  shipments  to  the  island 
will  be  about  $10,000,000  in  the  current 
fiscal  year ;  for  the  eight  months  ending 
with  February  it  was  $6,887,052.  This 
may  be  compared  with  an  annual  aver- 
age of  less  than  $2,000,000  during  the 
last  five  years  of  Spanish  rule.  The 
value  of  goods  shipped  from  the  island 
to  the  States  in  the  same  period  of  eight 
months  was  $3,016,258,  indicating  for  the 
full  year  an  amount  nearly  three  times 
the  annual  average  for  the  five  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty. Porto  Rico  now  receives  from 
the  States  82  per  cent,  of  her  imports,  and 
52  per  cent,  of  her  exports  come  to  our 
shores.  A  further  increase  of  trade  in 
each  direction  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  proportion  of  the  island's 
exports  taken  by  the  States  will  be  en- 
larged. 

It  is  reported  that  British  iron  man- 
ufacturers are  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  iron  ore  deposits  on  the 
Orinoco  River,  in  Venezuela,  which  are 
controlled  by  capitalists  in  this  country. 
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Our  Army  in 
the  Philippines 


The  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, last  week,  was 
marked  by  some  sharp 
passages.  First  of  the  long  speeches  on 
the  Republican  side  was  that  of  Mr. 
Lodge,  who  deprecated  partisan  attack 
upon  the  army  for  instances  of  cruelty 
or  severity  that  were  exceptional.  Ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  great  provoca- 
tion in  Filipino  treachery  and  cruelty,  and 
to  what  had  taken  place  in  other  wars. 
The  Democrats  attacked  the  army,  Mr. 
Lodge  said,  because  it  was  victorious; 
they  used  the  charge  of  exploitation  be- 
cause they  were  hostile  to  any  one  who 
had  made  or  was  making  money.  Mr. 
McComas's  speech  on  the  same  lines  con- 
tained some  references  to  the  civil  war 
and  the  South  that  brought  Mr.  Tillman 
to  his  feet.  The  latter  made  a  long,  very 
frank  and  characteristic  address  upon  the 
relation  between  the  whites  and  the  ne- 
groes in  the  Southern  States,  defending 
the  fraud  and  violence  by  which  the  ne- 
groes had  been  overcome  at  the  polls.  A 
remarkable  rebuke  was  administered  to 
him  by  his  Democratic  associates.  At 
the  beginning,  a  few  of  them  withdrew  to 
the  cloak  rooms  for  consultation.  Hav- 
ing perfected  their  plans,  they  returned ; 
and  then  all  the  Democrats  (Mr.  Teller 
excepted)  arose  and  left  the  Senate 
chamber,  returning  only  when  Mr.  Till- 
man had  finished.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  the  Democrats  still  declined  to  fix 
a  date  for  a  vote  on  the  bill,  but  denied 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  prevent  ac- 
tion at  this  session.  They  will  insist,  it 
is  said,  that  the  Committee  on  the  Philip- 
pines shall  go  to  the  islands  in  August 
and  continue  the  investigation  there,  tak- 
ing the  testimony  of  Aguinaldo  and  oth- 
ers who  cannot  be  heard  in  Washington. 


— The  specifications  made  by  Major 
Gardener  in  support  of  his  charges 
against  the  army,  as  reported  by  General 
Chaffee,  contain  the  names  of  only  one  or 
two  ofiicers  and  are  not  exact  as  to  dates. 
They  relate  to  the  burning  of  villages,  to 
instances  of  torture  and  rape  and  to  the 
domineering  attitude  of  one  or  two  offi- 
cers toward  peaceful  natives. — In  his  re- 
ply to  the  Senate's  resolution  concerning 
the  orders  of  General  Bell  and  General 
Smith,  Secretary  Root  sends  the  long  or- 
der of  General  Bell  (December  31st, 
1901),  recounting  the  atrocities  and 
treacherous  acts  of  the  guerrillas  in 
Batangas,  and  announcing  his  purpose  to 
retaliate  by  executing  a  prisoner,  selected 
by  lot,  whenever  the  enemy  for  political 
reasons  should  murder  or  assassinate  a 
prisoner,  or  an  unarmed  American,  or  a 
friendly  native.  This  order,  the  Secre- 
tary says,  was  strictly  in  conformity  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  General  Order  No. 
100,  issued  in  1863,  which  related  in  part 
to  retaliation  and  was  "  a  contribution  to 
civilization  of  great  and  universally  rec- 
ognized value."  Bell's  orders  for  recon- 
centration  in  Batangas  are  given,  with 
indorsements  by  General  Wheaton  and 
General  Chaffee.  The  policy  set  forth 
in  them  is  approved  by  the  Department, 
the  Secretary  saying  that  the  result  has 
proved  it  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
most  humane  that  could  possibly  have 
been  followed.  The  people  subjected  to- 
it  were  well  fed,  healthy  and  contented. 
The  guerrilla  warfare  was  stopped  and 
peace  has  been  restored.  The  Depart- 
ment had  no  knowledge  of  General 
Smith's  "  kill-and-burn  "  orders  to  Major 
Waller;  all  of  his  orders  that  were  re- 
ceived were  in  conformity  with  General 
Order  No.   100.     It  is  pointed   out  that 
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on  account  of  the  instructions  given  to 
Waller,  the  trial  of  General  Smith  by 
court-martial  has  been  ordered  from 
Washington.  No  special  orders  for  the 
campaign  in  Samar  were  forwarded  from 
Washington,  because  it  was  "  not  deemed 
wise  or  practicable  to  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  military  operations  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  under  conditions 
and  exigencies  which  the  competent  and 
faithful  officers  commanding  necessarily 
understand  far  better  than  is  possible  for 
the  War  Department." — Governor  Taft 
will  be  assisted  at  Rome  by  Judge  Smith, 
of  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court,  and 
Major  John  B.  Porter.  Bishop  O'Gor- 
man  and  Cardinal  Martinelli  will  also  be 
there.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Governor  will 
be  able  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  all 
pending  questions  concerning  the  friars' 
lands  and  other  property  as  to  which  the 
proprietary  interests  of  Church  and  State 
are  now  interwoven. 


Politics    and 


By    their    action    at 

,,,,,.      ^^    •       the  recent  State  con- 
NVasnington  Topics  .  i        t-.        i 

vention  the  Repub- 
licans of  Illinois  appear  to  have  ended 
the  long  contest  for  the  senatorship.  The 
candidacy  of  Congressman  Albert  J. 
Hopkins  was  indorsed  by  a  vote  of  about 
two  to  one.  Mr.  Dawes  has  withdrawn, 
but  Senator  Mason — whose  term  is  about 
to  expire  and  who  desires  to  be  elected 
for  another  term — asserts  that  in  the  con- 
vention delegates  who  supported  him 
were  unfairly  displaced  by  men  repre- 
senting "  ballot  box  stuffing  and  boodle." 
The  platform  denounces  "  the  malignant 
attacks  now  being  made  upon  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors,"  calls  for  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  speaks  as 
follows  of  combinations : 

"  We  condemn  all  conspiracies  and  combi- 
nations to  restrict  business,  to  create  monopo- 
lies, to  limit  production,  or  to  control  prices; 
and  favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectually 
restrain  and  prevent  such  abuses,  protect  and 
promote  competition,  and  secure  the  rights  of 
producers,  laborers  and  all  who  are  engaged 
in  industry  and  commerce ;  and  we  approve 
and  commend  the  efforts  of  President  Roose- 
velt to  enforce  the  laws  against  illegal  combi- 
nations in  restraint  of  trade,  and  pledge  him 
our  hearty  support  for  all  his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  oppressive  combinations 
of  capital." 


Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  hav- 
ing suggested  that  voters  commending 
the  policy  and  views  of  his  colleague. 
Senator  J.  L.  McLaurin,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  coming  Democratic 
primaries,  Mr.  McLaurin  has  issued  an 
address  in  which  he  defends  his  course 
and  asserts  that  the  primary  system 
should  be  repudiated  because  it  has 
become  a  mere  machine  agency  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Tillman.  The  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date at  the  primaries  for  re-election  is 
regarded  as  virtually  a  withdrawal  from 
the  canvass. — Pension  Commissioner 
Evans's  nom.ination  for  the  office  of  Con- 
sul General  at  London  has  been  con- 
firmed. Colonel  Evans  says  that  his 
resignation  was  entirely  a  voluntary  one, 
not  prompted  by  any  suggestion  or  prom- 
ise from  the  President.  It  is  reported 
that  if  Congress  shall  create  the  proposed 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  President 
will  place  at  the  head  of  it  his  present 
Secretary,  Mr.  Cortelyou. — Senator  Her- 
nando De  Soto  Money,  of  Mississippi, 
has  been  permitted  to  discontinue  his 
legal  proceedings  against  the  Washing- 
ton street  railway  conductor  and  fireman 
who  ejected  him  from  a  street  car  be- 
cause he  refused  either  to  pay  his  fare 
or  to  give  up  a  transfer  slip.  After  he 
had  been  ejected  the  Senator  drew  a 
knife  and  tried  to  stab  the  conductor,  and 
did  succeed  in  cutting  his  hand.  The 
fireman,  who  chanced  to  be  a  passenger, 
was  called  to  the  assistance  of  the  con- 
ductor when  this  attack  was  made.  The 
Senator  had  both  of  them  held  for  trial 
in  the  police  court.  He  also  demanded 
that  the  railway  company  should  at  once 
discharge  Conductor  Shaner,  and  asked 
the  District  government  to  dismiss  Fire- 
man Hooper.  When  the  day  for  trial 
came  Mr.  Money  insisted  upon  with- 
drawing, and  the  prosecuting  officer  was 
induced,  against  the  protests  of  the  rail- 
way company,  to  enter  a  nolle  against 
his  charges.  The  company  warmly 
commends  its  conductor  and  was  inclined 
to  prosectite  Senator  Money,  for  whom 
Senator  A.  J.  McLaurin  (also  of  Missis- 
sippi) made  excuses  in  court. — The  first 
case  involving  the  withdrawal  of  the 
privilege  of  second-class  postage  rates 
from  certain  publications  by  Department 
order  has  been  decided  against  the  Gov- 
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«rnment  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  An  appeal  will  be  taken. — 
Secretary  Shaw  has  issued  new  regula- 
tions for  the  inspection  of  returning 
tourists'  baggage.  Inspectors  must 
wear  white  gloves,  be  patient  and  cour- 
teous, handle  with  care  the  contents  of 
trunks,  make  no  unnecessary  exposure  of 
them  and  avoid  petty  exactions  under 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  law.  For 
receiving  "  tips  "  the  punishment  is  dis- 
missal. Provision  for  a  private  examina- 
tion of  a  lady's  baggage  is  made.  Circu- 
lars of  explanation  and  advice  are  to  be 
distributed  on  returning  steamers,  and 
others  have  been  prepared  for  tourists 
when  going  abroad.  An  article  taken 
from  this  country  as  baggage  will  be 
freely  admitted  if  brought  back  as  bag- 
gage by  the  owner.  The  exemption  up 
to  $100  will  hereafter  be  applied  to 
souvenirs  and  the  like,  as  well  as  to  wear- 
ing apparel.  The  period  of  residence 
abroad  entitling  a  returning  tourist  to 
the  privileges  of  a  non-resident  is  re- 
duced from  two  years  to  one  year. — 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson  died  on  the  6th 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  The  funeral 
took  place  in  Washington  at  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  Covenant,  and 
among  the  honorary  pall-bearers  were 
Admiral  Dewey  and  eight  of  the  captains 
who  commanded  ships  in  the  sea  fight 
at  Santiago.  A  story  was  widely  pub- 
lished that  General  Miles  had  refused  to 
be  one  of  the  pall-bearers,  but  this  was 
•denied  at  the  Navy  Department.  Gen- 
eral Miles  attended  the  funeral  services. 
Rear-Admiral  Schley  expressed  regret 
that  he  was  prevented  by  a  severe  cold 
from  being  present.  On' the  7th  he  had 
given  the  •  following  statement  to  the 
press : 

"  I  regret  very  much  the  death  of  Admiral 
Sampson,  and  I  sympathize  with  his  family. 
No  one  has  ever  heard  me  utter  one  unkind 
word  about  him.  On  account  of  his  death  I 
"have  requested  my  friends  in  Bahimore  to 
postpone  the  delivery  to  me,  which  was  in- 
tended to  have  taken  place  to-night,  of  the 
Cristobal  Colon  service  of  silver,  and  they  have 
accedefl  to  my  request." 


The  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Oklahoma,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  to  the  Union 
as  States  has  been  passed  in  the  House. 


The  Work  of 
Congress 


One  of  the  Republicans  opposing  it  was 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  who  appeared  to  expect 
that  all  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  three  States  would  be  Demo- 
crats. He  asked  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  bill  for  each  of  the  three  Terri- 
tories and  he  was  willing  to  vote  for  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma.  An  amendment 
consolidating  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory was  lost  by  a  vote  of  57  to  103 ; 
only  28  members  supported  another,  pro- 
viding for  the  consolidation  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  under  the  name  of 
Montezuma.  Speaking  for  this  second 
amendment  Mr.  Lacey  protested  against 
the  creation  of  any  more  "  rotten  bor- 
ough "  States,  pointing  to  Nevada,  and 
remarking  that  in  Delaware  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  gas  company  must  be  consulted 
as  to  the  election  of  a  Senator.  The  bill 
requires  Oklahoma  to  permit  the  addition 
of  Indian  Territory  to  that  State  when- 
ever Congress  shall  desire  to  take  such 
action.  It  is  not  expected  that  it  will  be 
passed  in  the  Senate. — For  the  first  time 
in  its  history  the  House  has  adjourned 
on  three  successive  days  because  of  the 
deaths  of  members — Mr.  Otey,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Mr.  Cummings,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Salmon,  of  New  Jersey. — The  Sen- 
ate committee  has  added  to  the  annual 
army  bill  an  appropriation  of  $500,000 
for  suitable  buildings  at  military  posts 
and  stations  to  be  used  for  post  ex- 
changes, libraries,  reading  rooms, amuse- 
ments, etc. — Interviews  with  influential 
Republicans  in  the  House  disclose  sharp 
opposition  to  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill.  The 
formation  of  the  Steamship  Trust  ap- 
pears to  have  prevented  the  passage  of 
this  bill  in  the  House  at  this  session  or 
the  next.  In  the  Senate  the  attachment 
of  Mr.  Depew's  amendment  for  the  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  elections  has  probably 
suppressed  the  resolution  for  the  election 
of  Senators  by  popular  vote. — Mr.  Hoar 
has  introduced  a  short  bill  intrusting  to 
the  President  the  selection  of  a  route  for 
an  interoceanic  canal.  The  tendency  of 
legislation  in  the  Senate  on  the  canal 
question  is  said  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
such  a  measure. — At  a  hearing  before  a 
House  committee  concerning  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Boers,  Dr.  Hexamer, 
president  of  the  National  German- 
American  Alliance,  asserted  that  the  Re- 
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publican  party  would  lose  the  votes  of 
the  million  members  of  the  Alliance  if  it 
should  not  report  the  resolution  to  the 
House. 

Cuban  Additional  testimony  taken  by 
Questions  ^^^  Senate  committee  tends  to 
confirm  the  statement  already 
made,  that  the  producers  of  sugar  in 
Cuba  would  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
proposed  tariff  concession.  Mr.  Teller 
insists,  however,  that  the  Trust  would 
take  this  benefit  by  compelling  the  pro- 
ducers to  accept  a  low  price.  Mr.  Bry- 
son,  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Havana, 
testified  that  one-fifth  of  the  sugar  out- 
put is  controlled  by  Spaniards,  and  that 
one-half  of  it  is  produced  by  American 
citizens  or  corporations.  The  beet  sugar 
men  have  sent  to  Cuba  an  agent.  They 
say  that  his  inquiries  will  show  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  crop  of  sugar  and 
more  than  half  of  the  plantation  area  are 
controlled  by  the  Trust  or  its  brokers. 
The  outlook  for  the  passage  of  a  Reci- 
procity bill  continues  to  be  unfavorable. — 
President  Palma  says  that  he  will  oppose 
the  making  of  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  until  the  size  of  the  tarifif  conces- 
sion to  be  made  by  this  country  is  known, 
and  that  the  concession  must  be  more 
than  25  per  cent.  He  will  never  con- 
sent, he  adds,  that  any  flag  except  that  of 
Cuba  shall  be  raised  at  Havana.  The 
American  naval  station,  he  predicts,  will 
be  at  Guantanamo,  and  the  coaling  sta- 
tions will  be  at  Nipe  and  Cienfuegos.  He 
will  ask  the  Cuban  Congress  to  provide 
cattle  for  the  small  farmers,  and  will 
encourage  the  production  of  fruit  and 
cofifee.  The  Isle  of  Pines  will  be  useless 
to  the  United  States,  he  thinks,  because 
the  coast  waters  are  shallow.  He  tells 
the  Spaniards  that  they  are  "  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  new  order  of 
things."  Senor  Palma,  with  five  of  her 
children — one  remaining  in  New  York 
as  a  student  in  Columbia  University — 
sailed  last  week  for  Cuba,  which  she  now 
will  see  for  the  first  time.  During  Presi- 
dent Palma's  exile,  after  the  Ten  Years 
War,  she  was  married  to  him  in  Hon- 
duras, her  father  being  President  of  that 
republic. — Senator  Hanna  has  held  sev- 
eral conferences  with  President  Roose- 
velt, Secretary  Root  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox  concerning  the  Rathbone  case. 


The  Anthracite 
Coal  Miners 


He  asks  the  President  to  set  aside  the 
conviction  and  sentence  of  Rathbone,  and 
to  order  a  new  trial.  It  is  said  that  the 
Cuban  Congress  will  ask  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  pardon,  before  the  20th  inst.,  all  the 
Americans  now  imprisoned  in  Cuba. — 
The  new  Minister  to  Cuba  will  be  Mr. 
Herbert  G.  Squiers,  of  New  York,  now 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Peking.  The 
President  has  selected  for  the  office  of 
Consul  General  at  Havana,  Gen.  Ed- 
ward S.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  formerly  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  afterward  Min- 
ister to  Mexico.  General  Bragg  is  a 
Gold  Democrat  who  has  recently  acted 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  who  said, 
while  seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  1884  and  commenting  upon 
the  hostility  of  Tammany  Hall :  "  We 
love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the 
futile  conferences  be- 
tween the  representatives 
of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  and  the 
presidents  of  the  coal  railroad  companies, 
President  Mitchell  (of  the  miners*  union) 
called  a  meeting  of  the  28  members  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  union's  three  an- 
thracite districts.  At  this  meeting  the 
miners  proposed  that  all  the  pending 
questions  should  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
trators chosen  by  the  Civic  Federation, 
This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the 
railroad  presidents.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing this  failure  to  secure  arbitration, 
the  officers  of  the  miners'  union  issued 
an  address  to  the  anthracite  miners,  say- 
ing that  they  had  exhausted  all  honorable 
means  to  obtain  concessions,  and  that  they 
felt  that  the  pending  questions  should  be 
considered  by  a  delegate  convention. 
Such  a  convention  was  called,  to  be  held 
at  Hazleton  on  the  14th  inst.  The  ad- 
dress and  order  directed  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  mines — except  the  firemen, 
engineers  and  pump  men — to  abstain 
temporarily  from  work,  beginning  on 
Monday  morning,  the  12th,  and  remain- 
ing idle  until  the  final  decision  of  the 
convention.  In  obedience  to  this  order 
the  miners  did  not  return  to  work  on 
Monday.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent week  it  was  generally  expected  that 
a  strike  would  be  ordered  by  the  meet- 
ing at  Hazleton.  Published  interviews 
with  the  railroad  presidents  indicate  that 
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they  will  grant  none  of  the  concessions 
for  which  the  miners  ask,  and  that  they 
will  not  consent  to  refer  any  of  the  min- 
ers' demands  to  arbitration. 


The  Disaster  of 
Martinique 


If  the  loss  of  life  is  taken 
as  the  standard  the  vol- 
canic destruction  of  St. 
Pierre  in  Martinique  is  one  of  the  most 
startling-  events  in  history.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  Martinique  lies,  or  lay,  the 
town  of  St.  Pierre,  and  some  five  miles  to 


a  distance  of  4,400  feet,  in  three  minutes. 
In  its  course  it  destroyed  and  completely 
entombed  the  Guerin  sugar  factory,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  islands.  The  loss  of 
life  here  is  supposed  to  have  been  150  per- 
sons. Still  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre, 
tlio  apprehensive,  clung  to  their  homes.  A 
commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 
eruption  declared  it  to  be  normal  and 
foresaw  no  danger  to  the  city.  A  letter 
written  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Prentis, 
United  States  Consul  at  St.  Pierre,  to  his 
sister,  shows,  however,  that  the  general 
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the  north  of  the  town  rises  the  volcanic 
peak  of  Mont  Pelee,  the  crater  of  which 
has  been  described  by  Lafcadio  Hearn 
as  "  an  immense  pool,  completely  en- 
circled by  high,  green  walls  of  rock, 
which  shut  out  all  further  view  and  shoot 
up  here  and  there  into  cones."  For  sev- 
eral weeks  clouds  of  smoke  have  been 
issuing  from  this  crater,  causing  appre- 
hension but  no  great  alarm.  On  May 
5th,  however,  there  was  a  sudden  and 
violent  eruption  of  lava,  which  swept 
down  the  mountain  side,  following  the 
dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  reached  the  sea. 


alarm  was  considerable.  Nothing  has 
since  been  heard  from  Mr.  Prentis,  and 
these  paragraphs  from  his  letter  have  a 
peculiar  interest : 

"  This  morning  the  whole  population  of  the 
city  is  on  the  alert,  and  every  eye  is  directed 
toward  Mont  Pelee,  an  extinct  volcano.  Every- 
body is  afraid  that  the  volcano  has  taken  into 
its  heart  to  burst  forth  and  destroy  the  whole 
island.  Fifty  years  ago  Mont  Pelee  burst 
forth  with  terrific  force  and  destroyed  every- 
thing for  a  radius  of  several  miles.  For  sev- 
eral days  the  mountain  has  been  bursting  forth, 
and  immense  quantities  of  lava  are  flowing 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain.     All  the  in- 
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habitants  are  going  up  to  see  it.  There  is  not 
a  horse  to  be  had  on  the  island.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  natives  are  kept  in  readiness  to 
leave  at  a  moment's  notice." 

Three  days  afterward,  on  Thursday,  the 
8th,  early  in  the  morning  the  column  of 
smoke  grew  heavier,  and  later  in  the  day 
the  summit  of  the  volcano  seemed  to  ex- 
plode, emitting  vast  clouds  of  ashes  and 
-molten  fire,  which  poured  down  on  the 
neighboring  country.  St.  Pierre  was  ut- 
terly burned  and  obliterated ;  all  the  ves- 
sels in  the  harbors  were  destroyed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  British  steamer 
"  Roddam,"  whose  captain  gives  a  strik- 
ing account  of  his  escape  from  the  horri- 
ble devastation.  Loud  detonations  were 
heard  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles.  The  loss  of  life  must  have  been 
thirty  or  forty  thousand.  A  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  escaped  to  the 
fashionable  resort  known  as  Morne 
Rouge,  and  it  is  reported  that  450  people 
were  rescued  by  the  repair  steamer, 
"  Pouyer  Quertier,"  of  the  French  Cable 
■Company,  and  carried  to  Fort-de-France, 
some  fifteen  miles  to  the  south.  It  is 
said  that  the  French  Government  is  in 
cable  communication  with  St.  Pierre,  but 
as  yet  they  have  given  out  no  detailed 
report  of  the  disaster. 

The  Disasters  of  St.        J^'      Pierre      in 

Vincent  and  Guatemala  Martmique  lies 
a  smoldering 
plain  of  ashes,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Fort-de-France  are  in  terror  lest  the  dev- 
astation should  extend  to  them.  Mean- 
while another  island  has  suffered  enor- 
mously and  is  still  lying  under  the  terror 
of  an  active  eruption.  The  Soufriere  or 
"  sulphur-pit "  in  the  northern  part  of 
St.  Vincent  (British)  has  been,  like  Mont 
Pelee,  active  for  several  weeks.  On 
Monday,  May  5th,  there  was  a  loud  ex- 
plosion and  the  water  in  the  crater  lake 
was  thrown  up  into  the  air  in  a  great 
cloud  of  steam.  The  noises  grew  con- 
tinually louder  until  Wednesday,  when 
the  old  crater,  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  new  crater  formed  by  the 
eruption  of  1812,  began  to  emit  smoke 
and  stones,  with  loud  detonations  that 
were  heard  200  miles  away.  Huge  col- 
umns of  steam  rose  into  the  air  to  a  hight 
of  eight  miles,  expanding  there  into  fan- 
tastic shapes  which  are  described  by  eye- 


witnesses as  resembling  gigantic  wheels 
and  beautiful  flower  forms,  all  streaked 
with  vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  At  the 
same  time  six  streams  of  molten  lava 
poured  down  the  side  of  the  volcano, 
drowning  everything  with  fire  in  their 
course.  Several  districts  with  their  live 
stock  are  destroyed  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood  are  fleeing  for  safety. 
Kingston,  which  is  twelve  miles  south  of 
the  volcano,  was  on  Thursday  covered 
with  ashes  and  stones  to  a  depth  of  three 
inches.  The  island  is  isolated  and  no  cer- 
tain information  of  its  state  has  yet  come. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  northern 
districts  are  utterly  ruined,  and  the  total 
loss  of  life  may  run  up  to  five  hundred. 
Sir  Robert  Llewelyn,  Governor  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  has  cabled  to  the 
Colonial  Office  in  London  that  he  in- 
tended to  visit  St.  Vincent  in  a  coasting 
steamer,  but  was  strongly  advised  not  to 
do  so.  "The  island,"  he  says  (May 
I2th),  "is  invisible,  owing  to  a  dense 
black  fog,  cinders  and  sand.  I  am  very 
anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  war 
ship." — These  island  disasters  are  so 
startling  as  to  obscure  the  calamity  by 
earthquake  in  Central  America,  which 
alone  would  have  caused  no  little  com- 
ment. Letters  from  Guatemala  declare 
that  the  whole  Northwestern  region,  one 
of  the  richest  in  Central  America,  is  in 
ruins.  Earthquake  shocks  have  been  in 
continuance  ever  since  April  18th.  There 
was  no  loss  of  life  in  Guatemala  City,  tho 
walls  were  cracked  all  over  the  city  and 
many  houses  were  ruined.  But  in  Que- 
saltenango,  the  second  largest  town  in  the 
country,  it  is  estimated  that  from  five  to 
six  thousand  people  have  been  killed.    . 

-,      ,  ,.  Revolutions  at  present  are 

Revolutions      .  n  ^-  .    i. 

m  an  unusually  active  state 

among  our  southern  sister  republics. 
Last  week  both  Haiti  and  Santo  Domin- 
go witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing Governments.  President  Sam,  of 
Haiti,  who  has  already  held  office  six 
years  out  of  his  term  of  seven,  was 
forced  to  resign,  and  President  Jimenes, 
of  Santo  Domingo,  has  fled  across  the 
border  to  Haiti.  From  the  present 
meager  advices  there  seemed  in  both  in- 
stances to  be  no  great  issue  at  stake. 
Merely  the  opposition  to  the  growing 
Government   oppression   and   corruption 
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had  reached  the  boiling  point.  All  this 
has  caused  considerable  excitement  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  Minister  Powell  has 
thought  it  urgent  to  take  measures  for 
the  protection  of  foreigners  and  non- 
combatants.  Apparently,  however,  there 
is  little  danger  to  be  feared  in  revolution- 
ary times  to  foreigners,  for  all  Latin- 
American  and  West  Indian  people  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  refraining  from  in- 
juring the  property  and  persons  of  aliens 
who  have  navies  to  redress  their  wrongs, 
and  accordingly  we  have  recently  heard 
of  a  fight  in  Colombia  being  stopped 
so  that  a  train  armed  by  American  blue 
jackets  might  pass  between  the  lines  of 
fire.  A  native  has  no  security  from  im- 
prisonment or  from  confiscation  of  his 
goods  in  any  of  these  republics,  but  a 
foreigner's  life  and  property  are  perfect- 
ly safe.  In  Colombia  and  Venezuela  the 
revolutions  are  still  active,  tho  in  the 
former  the  insurgents  are  on  the  whole 
losing  and  in  the  latter  gaining.  Presi- 
dent Castro  has  suffered  two  pretty  se- 
vere defeats  in  the  outlying  provinces, 
and  in  one  case  one  of  his  most  trusted 
generals  was  killed  after  his  command 
had  fled  in  all  directions  before  the  in- 
surgents' fire.  In  Colombia  the  aged 
President,  General  Sanclemente,  has  just 
died,  and  thus  is  legalized  the  succession 
of  the  Vice-President  to  the  Presidency.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  General  Sancle- 
mente, owing  to  his  extreme  age  and 
failing  health,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vice-President,  tho  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  constitution  for  such  a  transfer. 
The  revolutionists  had  suffered  two  or 
three  important  defeats  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Reports  are  again  at  hand 
showing  that  Chile  is  still  constructing 
roads  in  the  Andean  territory  disputed 
with  Argentina,  in  spite  of  the  protocol 
to  the  contrary. 


The  National 
Liberal  Federation 


The  annual  report  of 
the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, presented  at 
the  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  at  Bristol  this 
vyeek,  declares  that  the  enormous  loss  of 
life  and  waste  of  material  in  the  South 
African  War  is  largely  due  to  the  grave 
blunders  of  Government.  The  report 
characterizes  the  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance as  a   new  departure  which  is  not 


the  less  a  great  experiment  because  "  we 
are  well  wishers  of  Japan."  It  hopes 
that  the  alliance  will  make  for  greater 
peace  and  security.  Referring  to  India, 
it  describes  Lord  Curzon  as  a  high- 
minded  and  sensible  Viceroy,  but  thinks 
the  financial  and  economic  condition  of 
the  Indian  people  is  such  as  to  demand 
the  vigilant  consideration  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. At  home  the  record  is  stated  to  be 
one  of  heavy  taxation,  both  for  normal 
and  for  war  expenditure,  and  of  con- 
tinued indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  the  grave  questions  of 
social  importance  which  urgently  press 
for  settlement.  As  regards  Ireland  the 
report  does  not  stand  to  the  precise  let- 
ter of  Gladstone's  Irish  bills,  but  it  re- 
affirms in  1902,  as  it  affirmed  in  1886, 
that  the  policy  of  coercion  has  not  been, 
and  cannot  be,  a  solution  of  the  problem ; 
and  that  the  only  way  of  solving  the 
problem  is  to  devolve  on  the  Irish  nation 
the  responsibility  for  managing  purely 
Irish  affairs.  The  committee  declares 
that  there  are  two  things  which  the  aver- 
age Liberal  has  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand—  (i)  What  are  the  virtues  of  this 
Government  which  make  it  desirable  that 
the  present  Ministers  should  remain  in 
office,  and  (2)  what  are  the  essential 
differences  between  Liberals  on  matters 
of  principle,  the  (supposed)  existence  of 
which  alone  can  keep  this  Government 
in  power?  The  report  then  criticises  the 
pending  Education  Bill  as  one  which 
does  nothing  to  secure  improvement  in 
education  and  which  does  not  recognize 
the  vital  necessity  to  the  nation  of  a  thor- 
oughly co-ordinated  system  of  education  ; 
instead  of  this  its  unconcealed  aim  is  to 
endow  sectarian  teaching,  to  abolish  the 
School  Boards,  which  for  the  last  third 
of  a  century  have  worked  so  successfully, 
and  to  abandon  the  principle  of  direct 
popular  control  under  the  pretense  of 
erecting  "  one  authority."  The  Govern- 
ment's home  record  is  then  passed  under 
review,  and  the  first  working  session  of 
a  new  Parliament  (1901),  a  new  reign 
and  a  new  century  is  described  as  singu- 
larly unproductive  and  disappointing. 
The  report  in  conclusion  states  that  the 
Liberal  party  will  resist  vigorously  the 
proposed  tax  cm  corn,  because  bread  is 
an  essential  article  of  food  and  because 
the  tax  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of 
protection. 
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T,.  o  J-  V  f  The  chronic  political 
The  Radicalism  of  .       .  K 

o      .      o.  J     ..       asatations   and   revo- 
Russian  Students       ,°.  , 

lutionary  propaganda 

that  are  reported  periodically  from  prac- 
tically every  one  of  the  Russian  universi- 
ties are  largely  the  outcome  of  peculiar 
conditions  prevailing  at  those  institu- 
tions, which  are  quite  different  from 
those  prevailing  in  the  great  centers  of 
learning  in  Western  Europe.  Character- 
istic of  these  schools  is  the  absence  of 
the  theological  department,  as  the  clergy 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  are  educated  in 
diocesan  seminaries,  and  the  theological 
faculty  at  Dorpat  or  Jurjew,  as  it  has 
now  been  Russified,  is  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  the 
German  Baltic  Provinces.  Then  the 
sons  of  the  higher  classes  do  not  as  a 
rule  attend  the  universities  at  all,  but 
get  their  education  in  the  Lyceums  and 
in  the  Cadet  Corps.  Besides,  the  bulk  of 
the  medical  students  go  to  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg. 
As  a  consequence  the  great  mass  of  Rus- 
sian students  come  from  the  middle  and 
lower  sections  of  society,  and  many 
would  not  be  able  to  pursue  their  studies 
at  all  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  free  scholarships  is  very 
great  and  the  summer  vacation  of  fully 


four  months  gives  the  poor  student  a 
chance  to  earn  money  as  a  private  tutor 
in  some  family.  The  wealthier  students 
socially  ostracize  the  poorer,  and  the 
ranks  of  the  latter  become  the  breeding 
place  of  all  kinds  of  radical  thought  and 
agitation.  Russian  university  life  has 
practically  no  social  side  for  the  average 
student,  such  as  the  German  student  has 
in  his  corps  and  his  kneipe.  The  only 
organizations  the  Russian  students  have 
are  literary  and  debating  societies,  and 
here  it  is  that  the  erratic  notions  are  bred. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  the  Ministers 
have  tried  various  ways  of  remedying 
the  evil,  but  when  these  literary  organi- 
zations were  broken  up,  then  the  secret 
conspiracies  only  made  matters  worse; 
and  between  these  two  poles  of  suppress- 
ing and  permitting  these  organizations 
the  public  policy  of  the  Empire  has  vacil- 
lated at  all  times.  It  only  makes  bad 
worse  that  all  the  Russian  universities 
are  in  large  cities,  where  the  development 
of  a  unique  academic  life  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  smaller  university  towns  in 
Germany  is  an  impossibility.  Not  the 
least  factor  in  this  radical  student  life  is 
the  woman  students,  who  in  Russia  as  a 
rule  are  more  determined  in  their  Nihil- 
istic tendencies  than  are  the  men. 


Southern    Educational    Conferences 

By  Walter  H.   Page 

Editor  of  the  World's  Work  and  a  Member  of  the  Southern  Education  Board 


IT  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Southern 
Educational  Conference  has  come  to 
be  an  event  of  national  importance. 
Yet  a  full  report  of  all  that  was  said  and 
done  when  it  met  this  year  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  would  not  reveal  its  significance. 
Two  sessions  were  held  on  Thursday, 
three  on  Friday,  two  on  Saturday  and  a 
supplemetary  meeting  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  good  addresses,  most  of  them 
by  Southern  men,  were  made  at  all  these 
sessions.  But  it  was  not  what  was  said 
that  made  the  Conference  an  event  of 
far-reaching  importance.  The  signifi- 
cance of  it  may  best  be  indicated  by  a 
brief  historical  statement. 

These  annual  Conferences  were  begun 
five  years  ago  at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va. 
Northern  men  and  Southern  men  who 
were  interested  in  the  education  of  the 


Southern  people  met  there  and  ex- 
changed views.  In  the  fourth  year 
(1901)  the  Conference  met  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  where  the  residents  hos- 
pitably entertained  the  visitors  in  their 
homes.  It  was  out  of  this  meeting  that 
the  Southern  Education  Board  grew. 
This  board,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  C.  Og- 
den,  of  New  York,  is  the  chairman,  con- 
sists of  eleven  men,  six  of  whom  are  of 
Southern  birth,  five  of  whom  are  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  in  the  South, 
four  of  them  being  at  the  head  of  im- 
portant institutions ;  five  are  residents  of 
New  York  and  are  business  men  and 
editors,  and  one  is  a  business  man  of 
Indianapolis.  This  board  is  a  perma- 
nent organization  for  the  collection  of 
accurate  information  about  Southern 
educational  conditions  and  needs  and  for 
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agitation  for  better  schools,  for  better 
school  laws  and  for  the  general  dissemi- 
nation of  helpful  information  about  the 
whole  problem.  This  Southern  Educa- 
tion Board  is  a  body  for  investigation 
and  for  agitation  only.  It  has  no  fund. 
Money  to  pay  for  the  conduct  of  its  in- 
formation bureau  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  other  expenses  is  raised  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  and  it  has  no  money 
for  other  purposes. 

■  It  is  this  board  that  is  the  permanent 
organization  out  of  which  the  annual 
Conferences  now  grow.  The  Confer- 
ences themselves  are  free  to  everybody 
who  cares  to  attend.  There  is  no  admis- 
sion fee.-  Every  one  is  a  free  meeting  at 
which  anybody  from  any  part  of  the 
world  who  is  interested  in  furthering 
Southern  educational  work  is  welcome. 
The  Conferences  have  been  attended  only 
by  white  men  and  women,  but  the  dis- 
cussions concern  education  without  re- 
gard to  race  or  sex.  There  were  at 
Athens  the  best  representatives  both  of 
the  higher  education  and  of  public  school 
work  from  every  Southern  State  (except 
Arkansas),  from  Texas  to  Florida  and 
from  Florida  to  Maryland.  By  the  hos- 
pitality of  Mr.  Ogden  about  seventy-five 
persons  from  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Washington  city.  New  Jersey  and  In- 
diana went  in  a  body.  These  included 
representatives  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Colum- 
bia and  other  universities,  preachers,  edit- 
ors, men-of -affairs ;  and  half  the  party 
were  ladies.  They  traveled  together  fpr 
twelve  days  and  they  visited  schools  for 
whites  and  schools  for  blacks  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Alabama.  The  itinerary  includ- 
ed Founder's  Day  at  Hampton,  Va.,  a  re- 
ception at  the  Governor's  residence  at 
Richmond  (and  a  hospitable  reception  it 
was),  four  days  at  the  Conference  at 
Athens,  where  the  sessions  were  held  at 
three  educational  institutions,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  the  State  Normal 
School  and  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  for 
young  women,  the  colored  school  at  Cal- 
houn, Ala.,  the  Alabama  Technological 
Institute  at  Auburn  for  whites,  the  col- 
ored normal  school  at  Montgomery,  and 
a  reception  by  the  citizens ;  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, the  Tuskegee  Seminary  for 
young  women  (white),  a  reception  at 
Chattanooga,    the    Virginia    School    of 


Technology  at  Blocksburg  (white), 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington. 

But  to  return  to  the  Conference  at 
Athens.  Never  before  was  there  an  edu- 
cational meeting  in  the  South  that  was 
attended  by  so  many  influential  men. 
The  best  representatives  of  Southern 
education  were  there.  State  and  city 
superintendents  and  presidents  of  most 
of  the  important  colleges,  and  besides 
these  there  were  business  men,  governors 
of  States  and  others  prominent  in  public 
life.  The  addresses  and  the  reports  and 
the  discussions  were  all  concentrated  on 
the  development  of  rural  public  schools 
alike  for  each  race.  The  Southern  di- 
rectors of  the  board.  Dr.  Aldeman,  of 
Louisiana ;  Dr.  Dabney,  of  Tennessee ; 
Dr.  Mclver,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr. 
Frissell,  of  Virginia,  showed  that  there 
is  such  an  educational  awakening,  es- 
pecially in  Mississippi,  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  as  has  seldom  been 
known  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  In 
these  States  public  meetings  are  held  to 
further  rural  education  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  no  parallel  in  our  history.  In 
the  principal  towns  of  North  Carolina  a 
series  of  meetings  of  prominent  citizens 
are  held,  at  which  Governor  Aycock  al- 
ways makes  an  address,  and  the  citizens 
of  these  towns  raise  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription substantial  sums  to  aid  the  ru- 
ral public  schools  about  them — white  and 
colored  alike;  and  these  rural  communi- 
ties are  voting  an  increased  local  tax  for 
school  uses. 

In  Mississippi  greater  relative  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  re- 
ducing illiteracy  than  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  Southern  Education  Board's  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  Publication  at 
Knoxville,  under  the  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  has  most  competent  assist- 
ants, is  collecting  and  classifying  an  in- 
valuable amount  of  accurate  information 
bearing  on  the  whole  subject  and  is  send- 
ing out  bulletins  and  pamphlets  and 
newspaper  material  all  over  the  South 
to  build  up  public  opinion  to  maintain 
a  good  system  of  schools. 

But  all  this  is  a  mere  recital  of  occur- 
rences and  an  explanation  of  organiza- 
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tion  and  machinery.  The  Athens  Con- 
ference had  a  greater  significance  than 
these  things  indicate.  It  showed  two  or 
three  facts  that  are  of  revolutionary  im- 
portance. 

(i)  Northern  men  who  are  earnestly 
engaged  in  furthering  popular  education 
and  Southern  men  who  are  also  actively 
engaged,  as  soon  as  they  meet  in  a  friendly 
earnestness  of  purpose  discover  that  they 
agrecabsolutely  both  with  regard  to  aim 
and  with  regard  to  method.  They  stand 
on  identically  the  same  platform  as  to 
the  education  of  the  races,  and  the  plat- 
form is  this — that  both  races  should  be 
treated  alike.  There  is  a  body  of  South- 
em  opinion,  a  decreasing  body,  that  still 
looks  askance  at  negro  education.  But 
the  Southern  men  who  are  engaged  in 
educational  work  stand  squarely  for  the 
same  training  for  the  blacks  as  for  the 
whites.  The  Governors  of  most  of  the 
Southern  States  (but  not  quite  all)  stand 
firmly  on  the  same  platform.  This  bat- 
tle has  been  won  once  for  all. 

(2)  There  was  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  only  by  a  public  school  system, 
generously  maintained  by  taxation,  can 
the  problem  of  rural  education  in  the 
South  be  solved,  and  the  Conference 
committed  itself  to  schools  that  train  the 
hand  as  well  as  the  mind.  Several  model 
schools  have  been  established  in  rural 
districts  in  Georgia  where  such  teaching 
is  done  and  plans  have  been  made  for 
establishing  more.  They  are  enthusias- 
tically approved  by  the  people. 

(3)  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps, 
was  the  fostering  of  what  may  be  called 
a  national  feeling  in  education  by  such 
a  meeting  of  men  from  different  sec- 
tions. The  Southern  people,  showed 
even  more  than  their  traditional  hospital- 
ity to  visitors  from  the  North.  Any- 
where they  were  taken  into  their  homes, 
and  permanent,  intimate  friendships 
came  from  such  associations.  Brought 
into  such  a  relation,  what  were  supposed 
to  be  differences  of  opinions  and  meth- 
ods turned  out  to  be  agreements.  The 
old  clash  of  purposes  and  the  old  sus- 
picions utterly  disappeared.  The  well 
informed  and  earnest  North  now  works 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  earnest  and 
enlightened  South.    Those  that  find  dif- 


ferences and  provoke  controversies  are 
either  not  informed  or  they  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  dominant  feeling. 

The  work  of  the  Southern  Education 
Board  and  these  Conferences  led  to  the 
organization  a  few  months  ago  of  an- 
other board  which  is  called  the  General 
Education  Board.  As  the  Southern 
Board  is  a  clearing  house  for  facts  about 
Southern  education  ■  and  a  means  of 
propaganda,  so  the  General  Board  is  an 
organization  for  practical  financial  help 
to  education  anywhere,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent in  the  South  because  help  is  most 
needed  there.  The  General  Board  has 
been  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of 
Congress.  It,  too,  is  made  up  of  both 
Northern  and  Southern  men,  and  its 
chairman  is  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  its  secretary  is 
Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick.  This  board  has 
among  its  members  men  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater  and 
Southern  boards.  These  four  bodies 
therefore  work  toother,  each  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence gained  by  the  others. 

The  General  Education  Board  has  a 
fund  of  somewhat  more  than  a  million 
dollars,  which  it  is  spending-  thus  far 
chiefly  for  the  building  up  of  rural 
schools  in  the  South  and  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  these  schools.  The  dis- 
tribution of  its  money  is  made  through 
the  local  machinery  for  educational  ad- 
ministration, with  proper  safeguards 
and  guarantees  that  it  is  rightly  applied ; 
and  it  is  given  for  the  furthering  of  edu- 
cation without  regard  to  sex  or  color. 
The  board  has  been  so  organized  and  is 
so  managed  that  its  help  is  not  suggest- 
ive of  charity,  for  it  works  in  hearty  co- 
operation with  the  enlightened  agencies 
of  Southern  education.  Its  aim  is  sim- 
ply to  help  remove  the  heavy  burden  that 
long  past  events  (for  which  this  genera- 
tion is  in  no  way  responsible)  placed  on 
Southern  life,  and  this  it  regards  as  the 
foremost  patriotic  duty  of  our  time. 

This  General  Education  Board  hopes 
to  be  the  channel  for  the  wise  distribu- 
tion of  many  millions  of  dollars  for  this 
patriotic  purpose.  It  is  an  organization 
of  business  men  who  do  the  work  on 
strict  business  methods. 


How  to    Convert    a  White    Man   Into  a  Savage 

By  Poultney  Bigelow,   M.A. 

Author  of  "White  Man's  Africa,"  "Children  of  the  Nations,"  Etc. 


HE  was  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired 
youngster,  maybe  twenty-five 
years  old — tall,  deep  chested,  a 
head  carried  high  on  a  muscular  and 
shapely  neck.  He  won  me  by  his  frank, 
direct  smile — an  infallible  index  of  tem- 
perament. 

We  were  chatting  in  a  group  after 
dinner  at  the  West  Point  mess.  The  talk 
ran  into  the  Philippines.  I  was  curious 
to  know  whether  our  troops  had  ever 
practiced  torture  upon  the  natives.  With 
one  accord  the  eyes  of  the  group  fixed 
upon  him,  and  the  Major  whispered  to 
me,  "  That  chap  has  traveled  more  miles 
and  fought  more  fights  in  the  Philippines 
than  any  of  us;  he's  not  a  politician,  so 
you  probably  never  heard  his  name  be- 
fore!" 

I  should  like  to  reproduce  the  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  what  I  heard 
that  night — the  refreshing  absence  of 
bombast,  the  flash  of  the  eye,  the  quality 
of  vocal  vibration  that  accompanies 
truth. 

As  near  as  I  can  put  it  together  again, 
his  words  sounded  as  follows : 

"  Can  I  tell  you  anything  about  the 
Filipino?  Very  little.  I  have  been  sev- 
eral thousands  of  miles  through  those 
islands,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen 
fifty  of  the  enemy.  They  are  expert 
scouts ;  they  have  complete  machinery 
for  carrying  news  of  our  movements  and 
the  moment  our  little  column  starts  the 
news  is  at  once  flashed  along  ahead  and 
on  both  sides  by  means  of  the  telegraph, 
heliograph,  flags,  smoke  columns  or 
runners.  The  people  who  entertain  us, 
who  wait  on  us,  who  proclaim  them- 
selves our  amigos — our  friends — they 
are,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  our  secret 
enemies.  If  they  did  not  give  proof  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  insiirrectos,  not  only 
would  they  themselves  be  assassinated, 
but  all  their  family  would  suflfer  the  same 
fate,  and  probably  be  tortured  into  the 
bargain." 

To  spend  several  years,  or  even 
months,  in  active  campaign  and  not  see 


the  enemy  seems  absurd  to  one  familiar 
with  European  warfare,  but  I  have  met 
officers  who  returned  from  South  Africa 
without  having  seen  the  enemy  near 
enough  to  distinguish  him  from  a  stump 
or  a  stone ! 

"  The  reason  why  this  treachery  is  uni- 
versal is  that  the  peace-loving  Filipinos 
do  not  trust  the  United  States — are  not 
sure  that  Uncle  Sam  intends  to  keep  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  floating  there.  None 
of  our  officers  are  yet  clear  as  to  the  ex- 
act policy  of  our  Government,  and  it  is 
not  strange  therefore  that  the  average 
native  should  adopt  a  course  which  is, 
after  all,  the  least  of  two  evils. 

"  One  evening  the  village  gave  us  a 
grand  fiesta  or  reception ;  it  was  in  honor 
of  the  American  Commissioner,  who 
had  come  to  establish  civil  government 
and  to  listen  to  the  native  protestation  of 
love  for  the  American  Constitution.  All 
passed  off  delightfully.  The  notable 
men  among  the  native  officials  rose  in 
succession  and  spread  themselves  in  ora- 
tory loyal  to  the  United  States.  We 
were  assured  that  all  the  towns  of  the 
district  felt  as  they  felt,  that  we  would 
have  a  pleasant  journey  from  one  point 
to  another,  receiving  the  loyal  welcome 
of  every  community.  Our  Civil  Com- 
missioners were  delighted,  and  the  fact 
was  cabled  to  Washington  as  evidence 
that  all  that  was  needed  was  gentle  gov- 
ernment. 

"  Next  day  I  started  out  with  a  small 
escort  to  occupy  the  next  town  and  had 
not  gone  far  when  an  old  woman  met  us 
with  the  advice  to  turn  back,  for  there 
were  insurrectos  in  our  path.  I  tossed 
her  a  peso  and  on  we  pushed,  with  all 
precautions  taken  against  falling  into  a 
trap. 

"  We  were  about  fifty  men  and  we 
soon  ran  up  against  some  five  hundred 
of  them,  who  only  stood  a  short  time 
and  then  disappeared,  leaving  a  dozen  or 
so  of  dead  and  wounded. 

"  Of  the  dead  Filipinos,  two  were 
identified  as  orators  who  had  entertained 
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us  on  the  previous  evening  with  profes- 
sions of  undying  love  and  loyalty ! 

"  What  in  other  countries  vi^ould  be 
called  marching,  in  the  Philippines  is 
creeping  along  like  a  tiger.  There  are 
no  roads  to  speak  of;  we  have  to  follow 
trails  through  a  jungle  so  thick  that 
one  can  move  but  in  single  file — can  see 
but  a  few  feet  in* any  direction. 

"  The  natives  are  masters  of  the  art 
of  making  traps  for  wild  beasts,  and  they 
hunt  United  States  soldiers  after  the 
same  fashion.  They  dig  in  our  path  pits 
skillfully  masked,  so  that  our  men  fall 
into  them  and  are  impaled  on  poisoned 
stakes.  And  then  at  unexpected  inter- 
vals a  thread  is  stretched  in  the  grass  at 
their  feet,  and  when  that  is  snapped  a 
bent  sapling  springs  into  position  with 
several  poisoned  spears  attached.  You 
cannot  enter  a  deserted  cabin  without 
running  the  risk  of  letting  loose  a  spring 
of  this  sort  with  some  poisoned  spear- 
heads attached ;  usually  the  mere  step- 
ping on  the  sill  or  front  doorstep  is  the 
signal. 

"  One  of  these  traps  nearly  finished 
me.  Fortunately  the  spears  passed  me — 
one  in  front,  one  behind — half  an  inch  of 
variation  would  have  done  the  business. 

"  I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  the  poison 
is,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  animal  decom- 
position. At  any  rate,  it  is  effective. 
One  of  my  men  was  struck  by  such  a 
spear  trap  in  the  left  side.  He  was 
treated  immediately,  but  without  effect. 
His  extremities  turned  black — his  nose, 
his  feet,  his  fingers — and  he  soon  died  in 
great  agony.  It  was  hard  to  sit  by  the 
poor  fellow  and  watch  his  torments  with- 
out being  able  to  do  anything  for  him. 
After  his  death  our  surgeon  cut  the  part 
open  where  the  spear  had  gone  in  and 
drew  off  several  tablespoon fuls  of  a 
blackish  matter,  which  he  pronounced  as 
something  wholly  strange  to  his  experi- 
ence— certainly  a  deadly  and  a  swift 
poison. 

"  We  creep  through  the  jungle  with 
little  worry  regarding  bullets,  but  at 
every  step  watcliing  for  trace  of  a  trap 
or  a  poisoned  spear — an  enemy  more 
dangerous  than  a  snake,  equally  difficult 
to  see. 

"  After  a  few  horrible  deaths  by  these 
hidden  weapons,  we  hit  upon  the  device 
of  taking  a   prisoner  and    letting    him 


show  us  the  way.  We  held  him  by  a 
rope  so  that  he  could  not  suddenly  dis- 
appear in  the  brush,  and  now  and  then 
even  a  native  was  killed  by  the  poison  of 
his  fellows — possibly  by  the  very  spear 
he  had  himself  placed  in  position !  Yes, 
it's  brutal,  it's  revolting  to  a  white  man ; 
yet  we're  ordered  to  do  it;  if  we  don't 
we  are  guilty  of  military  insubordina- 
tion ;  if  we  do  we  are  branded  as  cruel ! 

"  War  in  the  Philippines  consists 
mainly  in  creeping  up  and  down  the 
country  in  search  of  an  enemy,  who  re- 
tires as  we  advance,  who  advances  as  we 
retire.  He  never  attacks  save  when  our 
men  are  in  a  hopeless  minority ;  his  tac- 
tics are  those  of  the  red  Indian.  So  long 
as  we  confine  ourselves  to  marching  up 
and  down  after  him  he  has  no  objection 
to  the  war  lasting  forever ;  for  our  occu- 
pation brings  a  great  deal  of  money  into 
the  country,  and  this  money  is  spent 
mainly  among  the  natives  who  pretend 
to  be  friendly,  but  are  in  truth  support- 
ing the  popular  cause. 

"  From  a  strictly  military  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  only  thing  we  can  do,  and 
the  only  thing  that  has  so  far  brought 
us  forward  in  the  direction  of  peace,  is 
to  make  war  upon  the  whole  population 
and  to  conduct  it  with  so  much  deter- 
mination that  the  whole  Philippine 
population  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a  force  that  must 
be  obeyed. 

"  War  then  resolves  itself  into  whole- 
sale devastation.  Every  house  that  can 
harbor  a  native  must  be  burned,  every 
store  of  food  must  be  carried  away  or 
destroyed ;  every  animal  that  can  assist 
the  enemy  must  be  shot  (notably  the 
water  buffalo),  and,  harder  still,  every 
man,  woman  and  child  must  be  regarded 
as  an  enemy. 

"  It  was  piteous  to  me  when  I  saw 
dead  on  the  ground  the  body  of  a  twelve 
year  old  boy.  The  sergeant  who  had 
shot  him  told  me  he  had  done  it  with 
reluctance,  but  he  had  to  shoot.  The 
youngster  died  zvith  a  gun  in  his 
hands ! " 

We  do  not  to-day  think  of  Grant,  or 
Sherman,  or  Sheridan  as  monsters  of 
cruelty,  yet  even  against  our  Christian 
kinsfolk  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  they 
issued  orders  under  which  whole  sections 
of  fertile  country  were  converted  into  a 
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wilderness,  women  and  children  turned 
out  as  beggars  into  the  roads,  every  male 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war ! 

Not  one  of  the  officers  I  met  who  had 
campaigned  in  the  Philippines  had  seen 
torture  by  the  water  cure  or  heard  of 
its  being  used  by  authority.  But  all 
united  in  declaring  that  the  natives  prac- 
ticed torture  freely  upon  one  another, 
and  that  if  a  white  man  ever  practiced 
it  upon  a  native  it  was  in  a  case  where 


he  knew  that  said  native  was  concealing 
arms  and  required  but  small  pressure  to 
induce  him  to  reveal  his  secret. 

I  venture  to  think  that  my  friends  of 
the  Peace  Congress  could  do  no  greater 
service  to  humanity  than  to  revise  our 
school  histories  so  that  these  might  teach 
not  merely  the  gaudy  and  gloriolis  side 
of  warfare,  but  at  the  same  time  the  dark 
and  monotonous  murder  which  is  some- 
times an  ally  in  imperial  progress. 

New  York  City. 


Is    Cruelty    Inseparable    from    War? 

By  O.  O.   Howard 

Major-General  United  States  Army  (Retired) 


OF  course  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion turns  upon  the  word  cruelty. 
If  killing  in  action,  wounding, 
sickness  in  hospital  or  elsewhere  pro- 
duced by  exposure  are  defined  as  cruelty, 
no  question  arises,  for  then  there  can  be 
no  real  war  without  cruelty. 

But  the  army  officer  would  not  define 
the  death  of  a  soldier  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle as  a  death  from  cruelty.  If  in  angry 
hate  an  enemy  took  his  bayonet  and 
stabbed  a  wounded  man  it  would  exhibit 
cruelty.  If,  as  in  Lord  Wolseley's 
campaign  in  Egypt,  men  armed  with 
simitars  would  creep  around,  ham- 
string the  horses  and  slay  every  helpless 
victim  that  they  could  reach,  it  would  be 
cruelty.  The  seizing  of  men,  women  and 
children,  torturing  men  in  every  conceiv- 
able way  and  scalping  them,  often  when 
alive,  as  the  plains  Indians  have  always 
done  in  their  wars,  is  properly  called 
"  horribly  cruel."  Driven  to  madness  by 
Indian  cruelties,  our  soldiers  have  some- 
times retaliated  by  the  most  cruel  meth- 
ods ;  but  as  a  rule  they  have  not  done  so, 
but  carefully  confined  themselves  to  the 
regulations  and  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare. 

During  our  long  Civil  War  I  was  in 
many  battles  and  have  tried  to  describe 
some  of  them.  I  recall  but  few  instances 
where  intentional  cruelty  was  involved. 
The  white  flag  was  alwavs  respected  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict.  Prisoners 
taken  on  the  Confederate  side  were 
usually  well  treated,  at  leaot  till  they  got 


into  the  hands  of  the  prison  keepers.  If 
the  Union  prisoner  on  capture  was 
stripped  of  his  clothing  and  valuables,  he 
rightly  complained  of  it  as  an  outrage ; 
so  did  the  Confederate  if  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  rough  cavalry  sergeant. 
But  all  the  outrages  of  Libby,  Anderson- 
ville  and  other  prisons  were  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  war,  no  more  than  were  the 
British  prison  ships  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  during  our  Revolutionary  strtiggle. 
Admit,  then,  that  for  the  most  part  the 
operations  and  battles  of  our  country 
have  not  violated  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare  and  have  not  necessarily  in- 
volved cruel  methods,  cruel  treatment  of 
prisoners  or  of  non-combatants :  is  war 
ever  necessarily  cruel — i.e.,  is  cruelty  in- 
separable from  war? 

General  Sherman  said  to  me  often : 
"  Howard,  ivar  is  cruelty  and  you  cannot 
too  much  refine  if."  He  meant  that  war 
involved  suflfering  and  losses  that  went 
with  every  march  and  were  found  in 
every  battle ;  but  he  never  meant  to  justi- 
fy robbery,  murder,  rapine  and  such 
things  as  civilized  warfare  interdicts. 

At  times,  however,  war,  with  all  the 
restraints  a  Hayelock  would  put  upon 
it,  is  intensely  cruel. 

1st.  As  against  spies.  What  helped 
Sheridan  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
was  the  carefulness  with  which  he  found 
out  the  numbers  and  the  intentions  of  his 
opposing  general.  He  hired  men  with 
his  own  money  to  go  itito  the  enemy's 
camp  and  bring  back  the  information  he 
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needed.  He  kept  himself  well  informed 
of  what  orders  were  issued  against  us 
and  of  all  movements  on  foot. 

General  George  H,  Thomas  was  al- 
ways most  careful  to  employ  "  good 
spies."  The  welfare  of  his  own  army  de- 
pended on  the  information  he  thus 
gained. 

Well,  then,  why  try  by  a  court  and 
hang  an  enemy's  spy?  The  law  of 
war  still  requires  that.  Under  McClellan 
a  lieutenant  of  our  army  went  over  to 
the  Confederates  and  then  became  a  spy 
for  them.  He  was  caught,  closely  con- 
fined and  soon  hanged. 

Under  General  Harney  in  Mexico  sev- 
eral soldiers  deserted  to  the  Mexicans 
and  became  spies  and  informants  against 
their  country.  Harney  captured  them 
and  had  them  hanged.  It  is  said  that  he 
expressed  his  opinion  of  them  in  his  own 
strong  language  while  they  were  dying. 

After  all  their  work,  however  diligent, 
and  their  terrible  exposures,  the  spies 
are  never  treated  like  honorable  men. 
Almost  universal  distrust  awaits  their  fu- 
ture. They  are  among  the  ostracized.  It 
is  a  terrible  cruelty. 

2d.  As  against  guerrillas.  Guerrillas 
proper  are  those  who  are  carrying  on 
war  without  the  pale  of  an  army.  They 
wear  no  uniform  ;  they  plunder  and  burn 
houses ;  they  slay  often  the  most  harm- 
less non-combatants,  as  did  Quantrel's 
band  in  Kansas  in  the  Civil  War. 

To  stop  their  horrible  work  in  Tennes- 
see General  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  who  was 
the  kindest  and  gentlest  of  commanders, 
issued  the  severest  orders  which  he  could 
dictate.  The  General  had  but  one  line  of 
supply  over  the  Cumberland  range  of 
mountains ;  it  was  by  a  railroad  with 
many  tunnels  and  bridges.  The  guerril- 
las would  burn  his  bridges  and  choke  up 
his  tunnels  with  logs  and  rocks.  The 
organized  forces  of  the  Confederates  he 
could  manage  and  care  for.  but  the  guer- 
rillas, claiming  to  be  innocent  non-com- 
bating civilians,  were  too  much  for  ordi- 
nary methods.  He  at  last  gave  public 
notice  that  if  a  certain  tunnel  were  dis- 
turbed by  obstructions  every  house  with- 
in five  miles  would  be  destroyed.  No 
tunnel  after  that  was  obstructed  and 
closed.  Generals  on  both  sides  in  that 
war  resorted  at  times  to  that  law  of  re- 
taliation. It  was  done  to  protect  our 
officers  with  the  colored  troops.     There 


was  uncalled  for  cruelty  first,  then  on 
the  other  side  retaliation.  This  process 
is  essentially  cruel  and  seems  inseparable 
from  warfare. 

It  may  be  further  illustrated  by  well- 
known  incidents  in  the  line  of  endeavor- 
ing to  constrain  an  enemy  by  unusual  and 
cruel  methods.  For  example,  the  use  of 
torpedoes  buried  in  paths  and  roads  near 
and  under  slopes  leading  to  fortifications. 
It  was  done  by  the  Confederate  com- 
mander at  Yorktown,  Va.,  in  the  spring 
of  1862.  As  soon  as  our  commander 
found  that  our  soldiers  were  being  killed 
and  maimed  by  these  torpedoes  after  the 
Confederate  works  above  Yorktown  had 
been  abandoned,  he  immediately  declared 
that  such  use  of  the  torpedoes  was  a 
cruelty  and  against  the  laws  of  modern 
war,  and  he  had  the  Confederate  prison- 
ers who  were  in  our  hands  marched  to 
the  front.  He  then  directed  that  they 
hunt  up  these  hidden  projectiles  and  dig 
them  up.  It  was  done  by  these  poor  fel- 
lows, I  believe,  without  further  accident 
or  sacrifice.  Still  those  prisoners  were 
not  blamable  for  the  torpedo  game  and 
might  have  sufifered  horrible  mutilation 
and  death.     That  was  cruelty. 

I  have  used  the  incidents  on  our  side. 
Doubtless  Confederate  commanders 
could  name  as  many  where  they  believed 
that  they  had  to  retaliate.  These  things 
are  incident  to  war  and  seem  a  part  of 
it.  In  dealing  with  savages  often  great 
severity  has  to  be  used  to  protect  the 
lives  of  the  helpless  and  innocent.  As 
the  world  advances  there  will  be  better 
methods.  If  we  employ  Indians  or 
Macabebes,  uncivilized  or  half-civilized 
people,  to  be  our  scouts  or  allies,  we  shall 
always  be  subjected  to  the  charge  of 
cruelties  and  methods  of  warfare  which 
every  true  American  abominates ;  but  I 
think  when  we  have  rising  up  against 
our  flag  and  country  organized  mobs  and 
robbers  who  bury  their  enemies  alive, 
subject  them  not  only  to  horrible  deaths, 
but  to  preliminary  tortures,  and  when 
those  so-called  "  enemies  "  are  worthy 
people,  hurting  nobody,  but  looking  to 
our  army  for  protection,  that  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  condemn  the 
army  for  severe  measures  which  appear 
to  be  necessary.  An  army  or  a  police 
means  the  exercise  of  force.  If  we  mean 
that  it  shall  never  exercise  force,  then 
why  have  an  army  or  a  police  at  all  ? 

I^KW  YoKK  City, 


The    Real    Admiral    Sampson 


AN  APPRECIATJON 
By  Park  Benjamin 


ON  a  certain  bleak  afternoon  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  the  fourth  class  of 
midshipmen,  then  quartered  on  the 
famous  old  "  Constitution "  marched 
over  the  rickety  gangway  which  con- 
nected the  ship  to  the  land,  and  so  to  the 
bare  and  wind  swept  plain  of  Goat  Island 
in  Newport  harbor,  where  they  were  to 
be  instructed  in  the  art  of  infantry  drill. 
The  Naval  Academy  having  been  driven 
from  Annapolis  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  then  had  its  abode  in  the  town ;  but 
partly  because  the  building  in  which  it 
was  housed  was  not  large  enough,  and 
partly  because  of  the  still  potent  tradi- 
tion that  a  midshipman  must  begin  his 
career  on  board  ship,  the  youngest  of  the 
four  academic  classes  was  consigned  to 
the  historic  frigate.  Some  proficiency 
already  having  been  acquired  in  simpler 
evolutions,  the  exercise  of  the  battalion — 
some  two  hundred  strong — was  now  to 
be  begun. 

As  the  boys  formed  in  line  out  on  the 
plain,  they  saw  confronting  them  as  their 
drill  master  a  young  lieutenant,  who  was 
new  to  them.  I  remember  thinking  at 
the  time  that  I  never  had  seen  so  hand- 
some a  manly  face.  A  perfect  com- 
plexion of  almost  girlish  pink  and  white, 
features  regular  and  refined,  a  full  beard 
(altho  his  age  was  in  the  early  twenties) 
of  an  indescribable  brown-gold  hue,  a  fig- 
ure straight  and  erect,  and  great  dark, 
steady  eyes.  Because  we  were  sailors 
and  not  soldiers,  we  detested  "  infan- 
try tactics."  Drill  being  a  necessary 
evil,  we  took  it  philosophically  and  with 
the  minimum  of  trouble.  The  main 
thing  was  to  get  through  without  being 
reported  and  punished.  The  good  looks 
of  the  young  officer,  therefore,  did  not 
suggest  any  course  on  our  part  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

He  began  by  explaining  in  a  clear,  re- 
sonant voice  some  simple  maneuver 
which  we  were  to  perform,  and  then  gave 
the  order  of  execution.  We  slouched, 
as  usual,  through  it,  and  he  gazed  calmly 
at  the  performance.     Then  he  sent  us 


back  to  our  original  position — and  im- 
perturbably  explained  it  over  again  as  if 
he  had  not  done  so  before.  The  second 
effort  was  no  better.  None  of  us  intended 
that  it  should  be.  Again  we  went  back, 
and  his  explanation  becanie  more  minute. 
Not  a  sign  of  reproof,  still  less  of  impa- 
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tience,  escaped  him.  Indeed  his  words, 
perfectly  quiet  and  measured,  somehow 
gave  the  impression  that  he  thought  the 
fault  lay  in  him,  rather  than  in  us.  This 
was  a  new  experience,  for  we  were  used 
to  being  berated.  The  next  attempt 
showed  more  alacrity.  But  it  was  re- 
peated again  and  again — and  as  the  hours 
went  by,  still  over  again — until  darkness 
set  in.  And  all  that  time,  patiently, 
steadily,  calmly,  he  kept  directing,  until 
before  the  end  was  reached    it  began  to 
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dawn  upon  us  that  he  was  doing  his  duty 
— and  more  than  that,  asking  of  us  that 
we  should  do  ours.     The  lesson  stayed. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  year  he  re- 
mained our  instructor — sometimes  at  in- 
fantry, often  at  the  great  guns — vener- 
able old  smooth  bores — on  the  ancient 
"  Macedonian."  Deeper  and  deeper  he 
drove  home  his  one  article  of  faith  and 
conduct.  Dvity  must  be  done  for  its  own 
sake.  He  spared  no  pains  to  enforce  it. 
We  saw  him  go  to  the  guns  and  do  the 
work  in  turn  of  each  member  of  the 
crew,  to  set  the  pattern,  so  to  speak.  We 
saw  him  use  his  own  strength  to  haul  and 
lug  and  lift,  and  end  with,  "  Now,  do  it 
that  way."  And  all  the  time,  whether  by 
words  or  example,  it  was  manifest  that 
whatever  he  was  putting  his  hand  to  do, 
that  thing  he  was  doing  with  all  his 
might — that  he  was  leading  us  instinc- 
tively to  do  likewise — and  this  not  for  re- 
ward or  to  escape  reproof,  but  simply  and 
purely  because  it  was  duty. 

This  was  my  first  knowledge  of  Rear- 
Admiral  William  Thomas  Sampson,  and 
the  impression  of  thirty-eight  years  ago 
remains  ineffaceable. 

The  people  know  the  details  of  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  career  sufficiently  well 
to  render  repetition  here  needless.  His 
Civil  War  service  following  the  instruct- 
or's work  just  detailed,  was  brief,  but 
long  enough  to  show  that  in  the  dread 
emergency  of  a  torpedoed  and  sinking 
ship  the  same  calm  resolute  spirit  re- 
mained undisturbed.  As  the  years  went 
by  he  moved  upward,  always  with  uni- 
form record  of  stanch  efficiency.  Where 
a  man  constantly  does  his  best  and  one 
knows  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  parts  enacted  by  him  in  his  life 
drama  was  the  more  in  harmony  with  his 
own  inclinations.  He  himself  would  de- 
cry the  application  of  any  such  test.  "  If 
Sampson  thought  it  his  duty  to  shovel 
coal,"  once  said  an  old  officer,  "  Sampson 
would  shovel  coal.  And  with  about  the 
same  thoughtful  care  that  you  and  I 
would  devote  to  saving  our  lives.  It 
might  not  be  the  best  shoveled  coal  that 
any  one  ever  saw ;  but  it  would  certainly 
be  the  best  shoveled  coal  that  William  T. 
Sampson  could  produce."  Nevertheless, 
taking  his  career  as  a  whole,  there  is 
much  to  show  that  his  natural  leaning 
was  toward  the  scicnfific  branches  of  the 


naval  officer's  profession.  I  think  he 
first  recognized  this  when  he  returned  to 
the  Naval  Academy  as  an  instructor  in 
physics  in  1868,  and  that  the  tendency  in- 
creased when  he  became  the  responsible 
head  of  that  department  in  1874.  Cer- 
tainly under  him  the  whole  course  of  in- 
struction changed.  It  became  less  em- 
pirical, for  he  instilled  into  it  much  of 
his  own  certainty.  His  lectures  were 
models  of  clarity  and  force.  The  experi- 
ments with  which  he  illustrated  them  re- 
fused to  go  wrong;  small  wonder,  see- 
ing that  by  way  of  preparation  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  devote  all  the  night  before 
to  repeating  them  over  and  over  again. 
"  What  he  got  into  our  heads  didn't  get 
adrift.  It  just  stayed,  moored  there," 
said  one  of  his  students  in  after  years, 
and  that  sums  up  both  his  object  and  his 
achievement. 

There  was  the  same  thoroughness  dis- 
played in  his  four  years'  management  of 
the  Naval  Academy  as  its  superintendent, 
but  withal  so  unobtrusively  that  when  I 
undertook  to  write  the  history  of  that  in- 
stitution the  evidence  of  a  specific  pol- 
icy, of  reforms  instituted,  of  progress 
made  was  hard  to  discern.  The  term  of 
the  preceding  superintendent  had  been  a 
storm  and  stress  period  involving  radical 
changes,  and  the  contrast  was  impressive. 
One  night  I  discovered  him  curled  up  in 
a  parlor  car  chair  en  route  to  New  York 
from  Washington,  so  I  improved  the  oc- 
casion by  asking  him  point  blank  for  an 
expression  of  his  policy. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  had  any,"  he  re- 
plied in  his  quiet  judicial  way,  "  except  to 
make  every  one  do  his  duty." 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  from  my 
point  of  view  his  administration  had  been 
characterized  by  a  noticeable  absence  of 
"  reforms,"  by  the  freedom  from  jar  in 
the  running  of  the  academic  mechanism, 
and  that  since  his  adjustment  the  school 
seemed  never  to  have  moved  onward  so 
surely  and  so  smoothly.  He  listened 
gravely  and  then  said : 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  seen  that — I 
should  not  perhaps  have  so  expressed  it — 
but  it  is  exactly  right." 

It  was  the  same  in  his  other  scientific 
work,  whether  he  was  experimenting  on 
torpedoes  at  Newport,  settling  the  rules 
of  the  sea  road  at  Washington,  or  spend- 
ing his  nights  at  the  telescope  in  the  Na- 
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val  Observatory,  it  was  always  method- 
ical, always  single  hearted,  always  pains- 
taking to  the  last  degree. 

That  there  were  officers  in  the  navy 
more  brilliant  than  he,  others  who  far  ex- 
celled him  in  those  attainments  which 
quickest  secure  admiration  and  fame,  is 
true;  but  there  never  was  any  doubt  as 
to  the  intended  quality  of  Sampson's 
work,  nor  as  to  the  inflexible  determina- 
tion with  which  he  would  do  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  all  his  subordinates 
do  theirs.  As  a  captain  he  had  orderly, 
well-governed,  serviceable  vessels.  His 
officers  were  devoted.  His  crews  needed 
no  severity.  His  discipline  ruled  auto- 
matically. 

His  most  creative  labors  were  probably 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  where, 
despite  disheartening  obstacles  in  the 
Navy  Department,  he  brought  the  great 
gun  shops  to  a  high  point  of  usefulness 
and  capacity.  When  he  became  Chief  of 
Ordnance  he  continued  on  the  lines  of 
development  already  laid  down  by  his 
predecessors.  Captains  Sicard  and  Fol- 
ger.  His  study  of  guns  and  armor  was 
minute,  his  tests  and  experiments  in- 
volved original  research.  His  building 
of  a  battle  ship's  turret  and  attacking  it 
with  heavy  guns  on  the  proving  grounds 
to  determine  its  resisting  strength  as  a 
structure,  was  an  innovation. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  term  in  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  his  sky  began  to  cloud. 
The  office  is  one  which  involves  contact 
with  the  outer  world  of  affairs  in  far 
greater  degree  than  ordinarily  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  naval  officer.  The  incum- 
bent makes  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  fierce  competition  of  business,  finds 
himself  charged  with  enormous  pecu- 
niary responsibilities,  and  too  often  be- 
comes an  arbiter  in  problems  which  well 
might  need  a  lifetime  of  mercantile  ex- 
perience properly  to  resolve. 

There  was  no  flexibility  in  his  sense 
of  dvity  and  it  led  him  into  doing  things 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  were  deemed 
unjust  by  those  who  suffered.  The 
worry  of  it  all  wore  on  him  and  de- 
veloped itself  in  symptoms  of  a  tired 
brain.  Then  the  war  became  imminent 
and  he  went  to  take  command  of  the 
great  battle  ship  which  had  been  built 
and  equipped  under  his  direction. 

Altho    his    physical   condition   at   the 


time  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  his  as- 
suming the  great  responsibility  of  chief 
command,  he  permitted  himself  to  accept 
it.  The  inevitable  aggravation  of  his  ail- 
ment followed,  and  tTie  very  fact  of  the 
growing  deterioration  of  his  mental 
powers  prevented  his  own  recognition  of 
it,  while  his  failing  capacities  caused  him 
more  and  more  to  lean  upon  the  counsels 
of  others.  Here  was  his  great  misfor- 
tune; for  the  indiscretions,  jealousies, 
greed  and  malice  of  those  who  posed  as 
his  friends  brought  down  upon  him  the 
censure  which  they  alone  had  earned. 

Save  by  his  silence  at  a  time  when  per- 
haps a  few  words  would  have  done  much 
to  allay  the  recent  controversy,  no  fuel 
has  been  added  by  him  to  its  flame.  For 
many  months  in  the  sad  and  darkened 
chamber  of  his  mind  there  has  been 
no  thought  of  conflict,  none  of  honors 
or  rewards,  no  knowledge  of  whether  the 
world  has  been  kind  or  unkind  to  him. 
And  in  that  unconsciousness  lies  the 
mercy  of  it. 

Personally,  Admiral  Sampson  was  a 
simple,  kindly,  diffident,  serious-minded 
man,  intent  on  nothing  but  duty..  With 
scant  sense  of  humor  and  little  or  no 
personal  magnetism  or  bonhomie,  he 
nevertheless  often  inspired  enthusiastic 
affection  among  his  subordinates.  In  his 
judgment  the  Government  has  always 
placed  implicit  reliance.  His  lack  of 
emotional  qualities — his  incapacity  for 
strong  sentiment  even  under  conditions 
when  it  would  seem  that  no  stolidity 
could  resist  the  natural  glow,  the  jubila- 
tion following  the  turning  aside  of  a 
great  peril,  his  unwillingness  to  respond 
in  kind  to  the  expressions  of  rejoicing 
of  others — all  have  seemed  to  show  a 
certain  coldness  and  austerity  which  is 
the  usual  concomitant  of  selfishness.  But 
with  him  it  argued  apparently  merely  a 
personal  idiosyncrasy,  which  rendered 
such  manifestations  distasteful. 

He  came  from  hard-working  people. 
He  has  owed  his  place  and  his  promo- 
tions to  the  democracy  of  his  country 
and  his  own  abilities.  He  is  not  charge- 
able with  the  grandiloquently  worded 
dispatches  attributed  to  him,  nor  with 
self-seeking  in  the  matter  of  reward.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  l)e  more  character- 
istic of  him,  while  regarding  an  impor- 
tant achievement  with  grave  satisfaction, 
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to  begin  without  delay  upon  whatever 
was  next  to  be  done.  It  was  his  calam- 
ity that  at  the  battle  of  Santiago  his 
part  became  restricted  to  that  of  a  dis- 
tant spectator.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
his  sentiments  regarding  promotion  from 
the  ranks  were  grossly  misinterpreted,  or 
that  errors  of  a  subordinate  made  him 
apparently  responsible  for  the  miserable 
and  false  charges  of  cowardice  brought 
against  his  second  in  command,  or  that 
even  so  recently  as  his  retirement  last 
February  "  claims  "  were  publicly  made 
for  him  to  the  honors  belonging  to 
another,  which  have  since  forced  the 
latter,  altho  one  of  his  strongest  ad- 
vocates, to  indignant  protest  under  oath. 
For  the  acts  and  opinions  for  which  the 
public  has  most  censured  him  the  real 
Sampson  was  not  to  blame ;  for  had  the 
real  Sampson  survived,  they  would  not 
have  occurred. 

The  assertion  attributed  to  ex-Secre- 
tary Long  and  some  others  that  Admiral 
Sampson  died  "  of  a  broken  heart,"  in- 
ferentially  through  Schley  machinations, 
is  the  merest  fiction,  obviously  designed 
for  effect  and  the  creation  of  false  sym- 
pathy. To  the  writer's  positive  knowl- 
edge his  relations  with  Admiral  Schley 
up  to  the  fall  of  1899,  when  that  officer 
went  to  South  America  to  take  command 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  (where 
he  remained  for  the  ensuing  two  years), 
were  not  only  friendly  but  cordial ;  nor 
had  Admiral  Schley  then,  nor  has  he  at 
any  time  since,  ever  said  a  single  word 
of  hostility — even  of  unkindness — against 
Admiral  Sampson.  And  this,  despite 
provocations  from  others  which  might 
well  invite  from  him  the  bitterest  of  re- 
crimination. It  is  true  that  Sampson 
grieved  over  the  delay  in  distributing 
advancements  of  numbers    to    his    sub- 


ordinates in  reward  for  their  several 
parts  in  the  Santiago  battle ;  but  this  pro- 
crastination had  no  direct  relation  to  the 
dispute,  and  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  such  promotions  without  do- 
ing injustice  to  innocent  third  parties 
passed  over;  a  problem  finally  solved,  to 
the  immediate  relief  of  Sampson's  anx- 
iety, by  the  expedient  of  "  extra  num- 
bers." When  Maclay's  libels  revived  the 
almost  vanished  dissension  last  summer, 
Sampson's  condition  was  bad,  and  by  the 
time  the  Court  of  Inquiry  assembled  he 
was  incapable  of  even  understanding — 
much  less  directing — the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  interested  parties  to  force  their 
contentions — only  ostensibly  in  his  be- 
half— upon  the  deliberations  of  the  court. 
If  his  life  has  been  shortened  by  any- 
thing arising  from  the  controversy  in 
which  he  was  but  a  nominal  and  unwill- 
ing participant,  the  sole  responsibility 
lies  first  at  the  door  of  that  official 
through  whose  gravely  mistaken  policy 
this  wretched  trouble  was  allowed  to  be- 
gin, and  then  rests  with  the  "  Sampson 
cult,"  the  mischief-makers,  malcontents 
and  schemers  of  every  type,  in  the  Navy 
and  out  of  it,  who  for  their  own  ends 
have  made  this  stricken  man  their  help- 
less and  most  pathetic  victim. 

For  Admiral  Sampson's  life  work  his 
countrymen  owe  him  unstinted  gratitude, 
and  this  most  for  an  uplifting  example 
of  stern,  resolute,  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  duty  in  that  honorable  calling 
whereunto  he  has  so  stedfastly  given  the 
best  of  all  that  God  has  given  unto  him. 
And  as  the  broad  charity  of  the  people 
asserts  itself,  then  will  he  find  his  lasting 
reward  in  their  truer  appreciation  of  the 
great  abilities  and  noble  qualities  which, 
m  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  made  him 
almost  the  ideal  servant  of  the  Republic. 

New  Vork  City. 
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Football:      Is    the    Game    Worth    Saving? 

By  Charles  F.   Thwing,   D.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  Western  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College 


IN  the  public  and  in  the  academic  mind 
much  confusion  obtains  respecting  the 

value  of  football.  A  friend  of  mine, 
a  great  merchant,  recently  characterized 
the  game  as  brutal.  On  being  asked, 
"  Did  you  ever  see  a  game,  Mr.  H.?  "  he 
replied,  "Yes,  I  have,  and  it  is  a  very,  very 
brutal  game,  sir."  Another  friend  whom 
I  see  at  every  game  played  on  Western 
Reserve's  grounds,  traveling  some  sixty 
miles  Saturday  after  Saturday,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  says :  "  It  is  a  great  game, 
a  great  game  to  make  men."  A  similar 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  col- 
lege folks.  I  hear  one  college  president 
describing  the  game  as  having  all  the 
evils  of  the  Roman  amphitheater,  and  he 
uses  his  influence  for  its  prohibition ;  and 
I  know  another  college  president  who  re- 
joices in  it,  who  is  present  at  every  con- 
test, either  exultant  or  depressed,  and  al- 
ways interested. 

The  causes  of  this  diversity  of  judg- 
ment arise  from  two  or  three  sources. 
One  source  is  the  difficulty  of  learning 
what  is  the  real  effect  of  the  game  on  the 
men  who  play  it.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  apply  the  law  of  causality  to  material 
conditions ;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
interpret  the  same  law  as  applied  to  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  conditions.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  football  hurts  the 
scholarship  of  Mr.  A.  B. ;  but  who  has  a 
right  to  say  what  his  scholarship  would 
have  been  if  he  had  not  played  football? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  his  scholarship 
might  have  been  no  better,  and  possibly 
might  have  been  worse.  It  is  ako  said 
that  football  promotes  the  scholarship  of 
Mr.  C.  D. ;  but  who  has  a  right  to  say 
what  the  scholarship  of  Mr.  C.  D.  would 
have  been  if  he  had  not  played  football? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  his  scholarship 
might  have  been  improved  without  his 
playing  football,  and  might  have  im- 
proved more  than  it  has  improved  if  he 
had  not  plaved  the  game  at  all. 

The  origin  of  the  diversity  in  the  pop- 
ular and  academic  opinion  in  re  football 


lies,  too,  in  the  diverse  judgments  which 
are  held  regarding  the  value  of  play  in 
all  life,  and  in  college  life  in  particular. 
The  question  is  a  part  of  the  lasting  and 
general  question  of  how  far  the  Puritan 
conception  should  prevail.  One  man  turns 
the  psalm  of  life  into  an  executive  creed 
and  makes  life  real  and  life  earnest,  so 
real  and  so  earnest  that  play  is  not  one  of 
his  avocations,  nor  is  playfulness  ever  a 
mood  of  his  soul.  For  the  character  of 
such  an  austere  soul  one  may  have  great 
respect,  tho  neither  assenting  to  his  rea- 
son nor  following  his  practice.  Another 
man  declares  he  cannot  do  his  work  in 
any  year  of  twelve  months,  but  he  can  do 
it  in  a  year  of  ten  months ;  that  he  cannot 
do  his  work  in  any  day  of  eight  hours, 
but  he  can  do  it  in  a  day  of  six  hours. 
This  man  reflects  what  Dr.  Welldon, 
head  master  of  Harrow,  said  several 
years  ago,  in  speaking  before  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  of  London, 
that  it  was  the  instinct  of  sport  which 
had  played  the  chief  part  in  creat- 
ing the  British  Empire,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  England  owed 
her  empire  far  more  to  her  sports  than  to 
her  studies.  The  first  of  these  two  rep- 
resentative men  sending  a  son  to  college 
demands  that  he  devote  nine-tenths  of  all 
his  working  hours  to  reading  and  to 
thinking.  And  the  son  as  a  result  may 
taboo  and  despise  all  sports.  The  second 
of  these  two  representative  men  sending 
a  son  to  college  says,  "  Jack,  I  do  not  care 
for  you  to  learn  much,  but  if  you  come 
out  of  college  with  tl.ree  life-long  friends, 
good  manners  and  ?-ood  health,  I  am  con- 
tent." A  similar  diversity  of  judgment 
is  found  existing  among  the  gentlemen 
who  assemble  at  the  table  in  the  faculty 
room  of  the  American  college.  One  col- 
lege president  believes  that  close  and  con- 
stant attention  to  intellectual  aflFairs  is 
the  chief  or  only  method  of  securing  the 
best  results  of  the  college  course.  An- 
other college  president  believes  that  a 
large  life  is  the  supreme  aim  of  the  col- 
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lege  course,  and  that  the  best  teacher  and 
methods  for  securing  this  aim  is  the  gen- 
eral life  of  the  student. 

A  third  reason  for  the  confusion  ob- 
taining in  the  public  and  academic  mind 
regarding  the  value  of  football  is  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  invariably  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  game  itself  for 
the  man  who  plays  it  and  the  harm  done 
the  reputation  of  the  college — a  reputa- 
tion which  the  college  gains  in  the  public 
mind  as  being  a  place  for  playing  rough 
sports,  and  not  a  condition  and  cause  for 
the  promotion  of  intellectual  interests. 
This  confusion  does  obtain.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  for  a  time  every  fall  the  college 
is  placed  in  the  public  eye  as  the  home  of 
athletes.  Its  campus  is  supposed  to  be  a 
gridiron,  its  lecture  rooms  become  dress- 
ing rooms  for  combatarts,  its  great  men 
are  ends  and  quarterbacks.  This  reputa- 
tion is,  of  course,  a  misfortune.  It  is  al- 
ways a  misfortune  when  the  reputation 
is  not  as  high  and  noble  as  the  reality  al- 
lows, and  it  is  an  especial  misfortune  when 
the  American  college  which  has  for  its 
shield  an  open  book  or  a  rising  sun,  and 
for  its  significant  words  such  mottoes  as 
Veritas  or  lux,  should  be  regarded  by  the 
public  as  finding  a  more  fitting  shield  in 
the  pigskin  or  the  football  helmet,  and 
for  a  motto  more    fitting    than    Veritas, 
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Therefore,  this  confusion  of  the  popu- 
lar and  academic  mind,  however  consid- 
ered, lays  upon  those  who  are  most  deep- 
ly concerned  in  the  interests  of 
the  American  college  and  in  its 
students  to  take  well  to  heart  the 
good,  if  there  be  any  good,  and  to  take 
well  to  heart  the  evil,  if  there  be  any  evil, 
in  the  game  of  football.  These  gentle- 
men should  take  well  to  heart  the  promo- 
tion of  the  good  and  also  the  elimination 
of  the  evil.  I  have  therefore  lately  con- 
ferred with  many  college  officers,  both 
presidents  and  deans,  representing  col- 
leges from  Maine  to  California,  and  from 
Texas  to  Michigan,  regarding  the  game. 
These  conferences  make  plain  one  conclu- 
sion which  seems  to  me  exceedingly  sig- 
nificant. This  conclusion  is  that  in  the 
judgment  of  most,  tho  not  all,  college 
presidents,  the  good  of  the  game  of  foot- 
ball exceeds  the  evil  of  the  game.  Every 
president  acknowledges  that  there  are 
evils  in  the  game ;  every  president,  so  far 


as  I  recall,  acknowledges  that  there  are 
goods  in  the  game,  and  practically  every 
president  acknowledges  that  the  goods  of 
the  game  are  greater  than  the  evils.  As 
President  Jordan  says, 

"  but,  on  the  whole,  the  game  has  really  great 
advantages,  shutting  out,  even  through  its  own 
worst  phases,  many  things  that  are  still  worse." 

It  is  recognized  by  many,  tho  not  by 
all,  college  executives  that  playing  foot- 
ball does  injure  the  scholarship  of  the 
player  for  the  period  which  the  game 
lasts.  The  president  of  one  of  the  great 
State  universities  says : 

"  During  the  continuance  of  the  football  sea- 
son the  playing  of  the  game  by  members  of  the 
first  and  second  teams  at  least  subtracts  from 
their  intellectual  performance.  Of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  I  have  no  doubt.  My 
son  has  played  this  year  as  a  substitute  on  the 
first  team  and  my  nephew  on  the  second  team. 
Both  have  been  for  years  good  students  here. 
I  noted  carefully  this  year  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  after  the  tremendous  exertions  of 
the  practice  games  to  keep  their  usual  pace  in 
their  studies.  The  human  system  cannot  go 
beyond  a  certain  gross  total  of  exertion.  If  it 
be  taxed  physically  beyond  a  certain  measure 
it  must  be  eased  temporarily  in  intellectual  en- 
deavor." 

An  executive  officer  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  colleges  reinforces 
this  statement  by  saying : 

■'  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  game  of  foot- 
ball as  now  practiced  in  colleges  seriously  in- 
terferes with  study  for  a  few  weeks,  at  any 
rate.  Our  football  players  are  not  our  worst 
students ;  some  of  them  have  been  really  good 
students ;  but  obviously  the  game  takes  a  good 
deal  of  time ;  and,  unless  it  is  played  more 
moderately  than  it  usually  is,  or  unless  the 
players  are  men  of  exceptional  endurance, 
head-work  outside  of  the  game  suffers  for  a 
while,  though  in  the  game  there  is  undoubted- 
ly a  good  deal  of  head-work." 

The  president  of  a  denominational  col- 
lege in  the  State  of  New  York  says : 

■'  We  find  that  football  is  likely  seriously 
to  afTect  the  intellectual  life  of  the  students 
participating  in  it  in  most  cases.  The  excep- 
tional man  is  he  who  maintains  a  quality  of 
work  as  high  as  in  the  winter  and  spring  time. 
It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  when  the  football 
season  demands  the  most  strenuous  exertion 
from  four  to  six  every  afternoon,  followed  by 
an  evening  of  weariness  if  not  of  exhaustion." 

But  on  the  contrary,  certain  presidents 
declare  that  the  scholarship  of  the  play- 
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ers  does  not  suffer  disadvantages,  even 
during  the  football  period.  The  presi- 
ident  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
American  universities  says : 

"  On  the  intellectual  work  of  the  good  stu- 
dents the  game  has  no  deteriorating  effect. 
Two  of  our  football  heroes  of  a  few  years  ago 
are  now  professors  in  our  Law  School,  and  four 
or  five  others  have  stood  at  the  very  head  of 
the  medical  classes  at  Columbia.  Those  who 
possess  a  good  intellect  and  at  the  same  time 
a  strong  physique  make  the  very  best  of  schol- 
ars, and  football  does  not  seem  to  affect  their 
standing.  Those  of  slow  mind  and  weak 
scholarship  are,  no  doubt,  placed  in  a  still  low- 
er rank  by  playing  football.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  a  considerable  number  of  this 
class  might  never  have  gone  to  college  at  all 
except  for  their  opportunities  of  physical  dis- 
tinction. The  football  training  at  least  keeps 
them  from  dissipation,  and  often  when  they  are 
dropped  from  the  rolls,  as  has  been  several 
times  the  case,  they  are  none  the  worse  for 
their  total  experience." 

President  Stryker,  of  Hamilton,  af- 
firms: 

"  In  the  case  of  good  students  I  do  not  find 
it  a  detriment.  Low-stand  men  are  disad- 
vantaged by  anything  that  takes  time  from 
study ;  but  also  they  are  stimulated  to  keep  a 
record  that  shall  allow  them  to  play.  Our 
rules  as  to  this  are  strict  and  are  enforced." 

President  Draper,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  affirms  the  value  of  the  game,  al- 
tho  he  acknowledges  that  it  does  inter- 
fere somewhat  with  the  intellectual  work 
of  the  students  for  a  brief  time.  He  says : 

"  The  effect  of  the  game  on  the  intellectual 
work  and  relations  of  the  players  is  healthful. 
The  work  takes  much  of  the  time  and  produc- 
tive energy  of  the  players  who  become  promi- 
nent and  gain  positions  on  the  'Varsity  team, 
and  while  it  is  at  its  hight  interferes  somewhat 
with  their  work.  But  these  men  average  far 
above  the  average  of  the  student  body  intel- 
lectually, and  they  make  the  loss  good  very 
soon.  Men  who  are  strong  in  football  are  re- 
sourceful and  do  other  things  well.  Their 
strenuous  sport  is  an  inspiration  to  them  oth- 
erwise. We  do  not  find  more  than  one  or  two 
exceptions  to  this  in  any  year,  and  we  put  the 
exceptions  out  of  the  play." 

Those  presidents  with  whom  I  have 
conferred,  declaring  that  scholarship  suf- 
fers during  the  time  of  the  playing  of  the 
game,  usually  hasten  to  say  that  this  loss 
is  presently  made  up.  President  Swain, 
of  the  University  of  Indiana,  says: 


■■  I  believe  as  a  rule  the  class-room  work  of 
the  players  during  the  football  season  is  not  as 
good  as  it  would  be  if  they  did  not  play  the 
game.  Taking  the  college  course  through, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  the  players  suffer 
in  the  intellectual  work  and  relations." 

President  Venable,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  writes : 

"  Our  observation  is  that  the  average  intel- 
lectual accomplishments,  measured  by  exam- 
inations passed,  on  the  part  of  the  football  team 
are  above  the  average  of  the  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents. This  means  that  while  some  may  not 
be  doing  their  whole  duty  as  students,  the  ma- 
jority are  among  our  best  men.  We  have 
stringent  requirements  as  to  the  class  stand- 
ing for  all  players  on  athletic  teams,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  play  who  has  not  made  up 
all  of  his  conditions.  The  break  into  the  work 
of  the  institution  is  made  as  light  as  possible. 
Our  requirements  allow  the  absence  of  the 
team  only  for  five  work  days  during  the  fall 
term.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably  a  fact 
that  a  man  who  goes  through  the  severe  train- 
ing of  a  football  season  cannot  devote  as  much 
time  to  his  studies  as  he  otherwise  would  in 
order  to  accomplish  as  much.  I  have  always 
felt,  however,  that  the  benefit  to  the  man  was 
sufficiently  great  to  counterbalance  this  small 
difference  in  the  possible  grade  that  he  might 
make.  Over  half  of  the  football  team  of  the 
past  season  will  probably  attain  the  first  grade 
on  their  examinations,  and  this  is  not  an  un- 
usual record." 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  effect  of 
playing  football  on  the  scholarship  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  players  themselves 
must,  in  general,  be  inferred  to  be  advan- 
tageous. Whatever  loss  may  occur,  and 
doubtless  there  is  a  loss,  is  usually  re- 
garded as  temporary.  Whatever  loss  of 
a  direct  nature  to  the  intellect  is  usually 
regarded  as  being  more  than  atoned  for 
by  the  gains  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
whole  character.  Different  men,  of 
course,  suffer  different  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  As  President  Chase,  of 
Bates  College,  says,  with  careful  discrim- 
ination : 

"  Men  of  moderate  ability  and  limited  en- 
thusiasm for  scholarship  endanger  their  stand- 
ing and  sometimes  lose  it  in  attempting  to 
meet  at  once  the  requirements  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  demands  of  the  game  for  thor- 
ough training.  Men  of  more  than  average 
ability  and  of  decided  intellectual  enthusiasm, 
while  not  infrequently  inclined  to  exact  of 
themselves  less  vigorous  study  and  less  care- 
ful results,  are  on  the  whole  benefited  intel- 
lectually by  playing  football.     Such  men  often 
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seem  to  gain  in  vigor  what  they  lose  in  minute- 
ness and  finish.  Positively  dull  students  can- 
not play  football  and  do  satisfactory  work." 

In  respect  to  the  intellectual  relations 
I  have  noticed  the  cases  to  which  Presi- 
dent Chase  alludes.  For  certain  students 
of  slow  moving  intellect  football  repre- 
sents the  very  training  which  is  most  ur- 
gently needed.  Football  is  a  spur,  quick- 
ening the  natural  life;  football  gives  a 
physical  freshness  necessary  to  the  most 
prolonged  intellectual  toil.  Football 
creates  a  general  character  and  strength 
which  aid  the  intellect  in  its  endeavor 
after  self-discipline. 

In  respect  to  football  in  the  promoting 
of  the  intellectual  and  scholastic  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  body  of  students,  the 
same  general  agreement,  or  disagree- 
ment, in  judgment  obtains  which  obtains 
as  to  the  worth  of  the  game  as  a  means  of 
the  promotion  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
individual  student.  The  president  of  one 
of  the  most  promising  universities,  situ- 
ated in  a  large  city,  says  : 

"  Until  the  present  year  I  believe  the  effect 
of  football  has  been  decidedly  bad  with  refer- 
ence to  the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  our 
institution,  and  I  believe  this  is  its  effect  now 
in  nearly  all  of  the  institutions  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. This  year  the  authorities  here  have 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  insisted  that  the 
game  should  be  conducted  as  all  amateur 
sports  ought  to  be  conducted.  We  have  barred 
men  who  were  not  attending  to  their  studies. 
Last  year  we  dismissed  the  captain  of  the  team 
for  playing  men  who  were  not  duly  certified 
to  play,  and  we  have  refrained  from  playing 
with  institutions  that  did  not  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable standard." 

But  so  strongly  adverse  an  opinion  is 
absolutely  unique  among  all  those  with 
whom  I  have  conferred.  The  opinions 
of  college  presidents  upon  the  general 
proposition  of  the  advantage  of  the  game 
to  the  scholarship  and  intellectual  rela- 
tions of  the  whole  college  constitute  a 
full  and  impressive  record.  President 
Northrop,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, says : 

"  The  effect  on  the  real  intellectual  work 
and  relations  of  the  players  themselves  con- 
cerning which  you  inquire  is  decidedly  bene- 
ficial. Men  trained  under  a  competent  and 
wise  leader,  taught  the  habit  of  obedience,  self- 
control,  quickness  of  decision  and  action  and 
made  capable  of  being  a  part  of  an  effective  ma- 
chine and  at  the  same  time  retaining  their  in- 


dividuality, doing  intellectual  work  outside  of 
books,  indeed,  but  not  the  less  important 
or  disciplining,  get  something  of  value  that 
they  never  could  get  from  books,  and  if  they 
are  all  right  morally  become  specimens  of 
manliness  delightful  to  see.  The  effect  on  the 
intellectual  tone  and  scholarship  of  the  whole 
college  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  not  perceptible 
in  any  way,  except  that  a  genuine  college  spirit 
is  cultivated  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  insti- 
tution itself,  which  binds  students  to  their 
Alma  Mater,  and  is  valuable  both  to  the  stu- 
dent and  to  the  college." 

President  Sperry,  of  Olivet,  says : 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  cultivating 
sharp,  quick  perception ;  in  leading  to  prompt 
decisions ;  in  shaking  off  many  of  the  inhibit- 
ing effects  of  modern  education,  football  is  an 
intellectual  help.  I  think  more  advantage 
comes  to  the  spectator  than  to  the  player — it 
objectifies  life, breaks  in  on  the  routine  of  study, 
gives  us  an  outside  interest.  But  the  players 
also  are  disciplined  to  co-operative  effort,  to 
confidence  in  .each  other,  to  alertness  of  mind 
as  well  as  agility." 

President  Merrill,  of  Colgate,  says: 

"  I  cannot  see  that  football  is  detrimental  to 
the  intellectual  tone  and  scholarship  of  the 
whole  college.  Probably  it  is  distinctively  help- 
ful. The  athletic  spirit  is  quickened  in  the 
whole  body  of  students,  and  undoubtedly  the 
general  attention  to  healthful  exercise  and  even 
to  the  severe  work  in  track  athletics,  baseball 
and  basket  ball  is  beneficial  to  mental  work." 

President  Prather,  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  says: 

"  The  class  standing  of  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents composing  our  teams  ranges  from  fair 
to  good.  In  the  case  of  these  students  we  do 
not  find  that  athletic  activity  affects  intellectua,! 
work  unfavorably  on  the  whole.  Some  fair 
students  drop  behind  temporarily  during  the 
football  and  baseball  seasons,  but  we  keep  a 
careful  watch  over  them,  and  we  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  any  damage  in  their  case  is 
substantially  made  up  to  them  by  the  social 
and  physical  advantages  of  athletics.  Only  a 
minority  of  our  players  are  poor  students,  and 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  do  worse  than  they 
otherwise  would  because  of  their  absorption 
in  athletics.  This  evil  we  endeavor,  with  some 
success,  to  minimize  by  an  unusually  careful 
watch  on  the  class  work  of  all  players,  and 
while  such  measures  do  not  reach  all,  they 
have  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  intellectual 
work  of  the  players  as  a  whole.  Everything 
considered,  athletics  is  not  with  us  a  danger- 
ous rival  of  intellectual  interest  and  activity. 
From  what  I  have  said  you  will  already  have 
inferred  that  the  effect  of  athletics  on  the  in- 
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tellectual  tone  and  scholarship  of  the  univer- 
sity as  a  whole  is  not  injurious  here.  Partly 
because  it  is  a  recent  growth,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  climate  and  temperament,  athletic  in- 
terest does  not  here  reach  fever  heat  as  it  does, 
judging  from  reports,  in  some  of  the  colleges 
of  the  North  and  East.  Lethargy  is  our  dan- 
ger, and  the  stimulus  athletics  gives  is  there- 
fore necessary  and  largely  beneficial." 

President  Jesse,  of  the  University  of 
Missotiri,  says: 

"  The  effect  upon  the  intellectual  tone  of  the 
university  here  has  not,  I  think,  been  unfor- 
tunate at  all.  The  loss  seems  to  be  confined  to 
the  first  and  second  teams.  Athletics  here  have 
been  for  ten  years  a  source  of  corruption,  but 
are  now  becoming  decidedly  a  means  of  grace. 
For  a  long  time  the  town  people,  the  alumni 
and  a  few  members  of  the  faculty  with  a  mul- 
titude of  students  united  in  a  strenuous  effort 
to  win  athletic  victories  by  honest  means  if 
possible,  but  by  questionable  methods  wherever 
it  became  necessary.  In  the  last  two  years  we 
have  finally  succeeded  through  the  aid  of  a 
very  efficient  and  high  minded  director  of  ath- 
letics in  placing  these  contests  upon  a  much 
higher  moral  plane.  I  cannot  sufficiently  in- 
dorse the  idea  of  putting  a  good  man  at  the 
head  of  all  athletics  indoors  and  outdoors  of 
an  institution  of  learning.  The  training  for 
athletic  contests  is  begetting  now  among  our 
students  more  manliness,  more  cleanliness, 
fairness,  temperance  and  many  other  qualities 
that  lie  on  the  border  lines  between  muscles 
and  morals.  I  think  that  the  moral  gain  more 
than  compensates  for  the  intellectual  loss  of 
the  team.  It  is  also  not  at  all  clear  to  me  that 
in  the  course  of  the  twelve  months  the  teams 
themselves  are  seriously  hindered  intellectually, 
altho  they  certainly  are  hindered  during  the 
continuance  of  the  football  season.  When  I 
remember  how  destitute  the  American  people 
are  in  pure  sports  and  especially  in  outdoor 
sports,  and  how  unable  they  are  to  enjoy  them- 
selves on  holidays,  I  am  moved  to  great  sym- 
pathy for  all  forms  of  athletics.  I  have  en- 
couraged them  in  this  university.  Our  people 
at  large  need  to  have  their  interest  awakened 
in  all  harmless  outdoor  amusements." 

An  executive  officer  of  a  conspicuous 
university  says : 

"  Football  does  not  promote  the  scholarship 
of  the  whole  college,  except  indirectly  in  giv- 
ing the  whole  college  an  interest  in  physical  de- 
velopment and  an  interest  much  more  whole- 
some than  the  interests  of  many  students  might 
be,  if  football  did  not  occupy  their  minds.  I 
have  long  believed  that  interest  in  football  is 
one  of  the  things  that  save  a  good  many  fel- 
lows from  bad  interests." 

Many  other    extracts    from    opinions 


sent  to  me  by  the  ablest  college  executives 
i  might  make.  But  1  am  sure  i  have  given 
a  suthcient  number,  and  i  trust  i  liave 
given  them  in  such  a  spirit  of  fairness 
tliat  the  conclusion  is  made  plain  that 
football  is  to  be  interpreted  as  Having,  m 
the  opinion  of  those  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  it,  a  good  intluence  m  the 
American  college.  This  is  a  conclusion, 
as  i  intimated  m  the  beginning,  of  great 
importance.  Football  is  proved  to  be  so 
good  that  it  becomes  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  it  to  put  their  heads  and  their 
hearts  together  in  making  it  the  best 
game  possible. 

in  this  condition  it  is  not  unbecoming 
to  ask,  if  it  were  desirable  to  lind  a  sub- 
stitute for  football,  what  substitute  could 
be  found.  Of  course,  one  would  like  to 
have  all  college  friendships  founded 
upon  such  a  basis  as  that  upon  which  the 
friendship  of  Tennyson  and  Arthur  Hal- 
lam  rested.  Of  course,  one  would  like  to 
have  all  college  clubs  of  the  sort  of  the 
"Apostles "  of  seventy-five  years  ago, 
founded  by  Frederick  Maurice  and  wliich 
included  Sterling,  Trench  and  Tennyson. 
Of  course,  too,  one  would  like  to  have 
college  and  all  talk  to  be  of  the  type 
which  Milton  pictures  as 

"  Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute." 

Altho,  be  it  said,  in  practice  that  such  talk 
would  be  to  most  folks  wofuUy  stupid. 
But  one  cannot  get  such  companionships, 
and  one  cannot  get  such  conversations  on 
such  exalted  themes.  For  good  compan- 
ionship and  good  talk  are  very  hard  to 
get,  both  within  and  without  college 
walls.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  foot- 
ball is  a  very  good  subject  to  engage 
the  interests  of  college  men,  as  a  topic 
for  conversation  as  well  as  a  form  of 
sport.  The  game  unites  college  senti- 
ment as  no  other  work  or  plan  does  unite 
it.  The  game  represents  the  hardier  and 
the  sterner  virtues  in  and  for  an  age  of 
luxury.     President  Wheeler  says  : 

"  If  not  overdone,  it  tends  to  make  him  [the 
student]  manly,  direct,  co-operative,  and  self- 
controlled.  The  bearing  of  old  football  play- 
ers, I  think  I  have  noted,  is  marked  by  quietude 
of  manner  and  repression  of  bluster.  If  I 
wanted  a  man  to  manage  a  school,  or  conduct 
a  department  of  a  business  enterprise,  I  should 
count  football  experience  as  a  decided  recom- 
mendation." 
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And  a  college  dean  says: 

■'  One  of  the  sharpest  critics  of  tlie  game  tells 
me  that,  with  all  the  objections  that  may  be 
raised  against  it  now,  it  has  enormously  im- 
proved in  the  last  few  years — that  it  is  a  much 
cleaner  sport  than  it  used  to  be.  I  think  that 
a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  standard  of  honesty  in  this  game  and 
in  other  games,  especially  the  standard  of  hon- 
esty in  regard  to  those  things  which  no  official 
of  the  game  can  see.  I  believe  that  the  disci- 
pline of  a  football  squad  is  immensely  benefi- 
cial to  many  of  its  members ;  and  I  believe, 
further,  that  men  who  have  gone  through  foot- 
ball training  and  football  contests  without  se- 
rious injury  are  likely  to  be  pretty  good  men 
for  grappling  with  serious  problems  in  later 
life,  and  for  '  doing  things.'  " 

It  would  certainly  be  hard  to  find  a 
substitute  for  football  in  the  American 
college. 

The  best  possible  substitute  which  T 
have  thought  of  for  football  lies  in  mili- 
tary training.  I  have  found  myself  hav- 
ing a  certain  prejudice,  which  I  at  once 
hasten  to  confess  is  unreasonable,  against 
military  training  in  college.  My  preju- 
dice is  based  upon  the  thought  that  the 
gown  and  not  the  blouse  is  the  garb  of 
the  scholar.  I  at  once  recognize  that  this 
prejudice  is  proved  to  be  prejudice,  for 
neither  is  the  toggery  of  football  the  garb 
of  the  scholar.  But  certainly  military 
training  has,  I  think,  much  in  its  favor 
as  a  form  of  sport  and  exercise  for  the 
American  college  student.  President 
Schurman  in  his  report  for  1894-95  care- 
fuly  considers  the  question  of  the  value 
of  military  training.  I  beg  to  quote  what 
he  says : 

"And  there  seems  no  reason  why  modern 
military  tactics  should  not  as  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  purposes  of  play  as  the  hand 
to  hand  encounters  of  the  heroes  who  lived 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  This  is  a 
subject  which  concerns  not  only  the  university, 
but  the  republic.  In  engrafting  military  in- 
struction on  the  curriculum  of  educational  in- 
stitutions the  United  States  have  inaugurated 
a  remarkable  plan  of  training  citizen  soldiers 
to  reinforce  the  National  and  State  troops  in 
case  of  need.  But  this  patriotic  end  cannot  be 
attained  or  even  sought  after  without  the  best 
use  of  means  which  conduce  to  the  discipline 
of  the  colleges  and  promote  the  physical  cul- 
ture of  their  students.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  at  Cornell  University  military 
training  is  obligatory  upon  both  sophomores 
and  freshmen.  And  the  good  effects  are  notice- 
able in  the  improved  gait,  carriage,  bearing  and 


morale  of  the  members  of  the  regiment.  The 
experienced  officers  whom  the  War  Depart- 
ment sends  annually  to  make  the  inspection 
report  that  in  their  military  attainments  also 
the  cadets  present  a  creditable  exhibition. 
These  are  surely  results  of  the  first  importance. 
And  while  the  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics  has  been  achieving  them,  the  popu- 
larity of  military  training — requirement  tho  it 
be — has  steadily  increased.  Is  there  not  here, 
then,  the  possibility  of  new  and  hopeful  stu- 
dent sports?  As  the  games  now  called  ath- 
letics are  a  voluntary  extension  of  the  work 
prescribed  in  the  department  of  physical  cul- 
ture, why  should  not  the  department  of  mili- 
tary tactics  send  out  a  sporting  shoot  to  capti- 
vate the  leisure  of  those  students  who  do  not 
take  exercise  on  Cayuga  Lake  or  in  Percy 
Field?  Are  drills,  target  shooting,  field  ex- 
ercises, or  even  guard  mountings  and  dress 
parades,  poorer  materials  for  sport  than  pulling 
an  oar  or  kicking  or  hitting  a  ball  ?  " 

Military  training  might  serve  as  a  very 
good  substitute  in  many  respects.  It  has 
some  obvious  advantages.  It  can  be  par- 
ticipated in  by  all.  It  can  also  be  grad- 
uated to  the  physical  needs  of  those  who 
do  participate.  It  may  be  added  that  mil- 
itary training  does  seem  to  develop  cer- 
tain qualities  in  those  who  participate 
which  parents  do  not  desire  their  sons  to 
possess.  There  are  many  people,  too,  to 
whom  the  drill  becomes  exceedingly 
wearisome.  But  without  discussing  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  I  wish  to 
say  at  once  that  military  training  seems 
to  me  the  least  undesirable  substitute  for 
football  which  can  be  found. 

As  a  result  of  this  already  too  long  sur- 
vey, I  beg  to  say  that  the  conclusion  ap- 
pears to  be  inevitable  that  football  is  in 
the  American  college  to  stay  for  an  ap- 
parently indefinite  period.  The  question 
is  not,  therefore,  touching  its  abolish- 
ment; the  question  is  touching  the  elim- 
ination of  its  evils  and  the  enhancement  of 
its  excellences.  Among  the  evils  to  which 
football  is  subjected  are: 

1.  Danger  to  life  and  exposure  to  in- 
jury. 

2.  Temptation  to  fraud  in  making  up 
teams. 

3.  Temptation  to  betting. 

4.  Temptation  to  roughness. 

5.  Enthusiasm  becoming  so  great  as  in 
certain  conditions  to  approach  a  form  of 
hysterics. 

6.  Disadvantages,  tho  slight  usually, 
for  the  scholarship  of  certain  players. 
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7.  Too  great  frequency  of  games. 

8.  The  inability  of  athletic  associa- 
tions to  handle  properly  large  sums  of 
money. 

9.  The  public  exposition  of  young  men 
who  are  primarily  students. 

10.  Reports  in  newspapers  giving  false 
interpretations  and  false  impressions  of 
collegiate  values. 

These  evils  and  others  which  will  occur 
to  the  wise  reader  are  to  be  lessened  or 
wholly  eliminated.  For  the  sake  of  such 
elimination  I  venture  to  offer  these  sug- 
gestions : 

1.  Let  the  idea  of  gentlemanly  sport  be 
strengthened.  This  ideal  is  not  victory, 
but  sport  itself.  College  teams  and  stu- 
dents who  support  those  teams  are  alto- 
gether too  eager  to  win.  They  have  not 
learned  the  lesson  of  Lowell's  lines, 
which  lesson  is  the  essence  of  gentleman- 
ly sport: 

"  'Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay, 
But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way." 

The  American  college  athlete  is  more  in- 
clined than  his  brother  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  make  athletics  an  end  and 
not  a  means — too  much  inclined  to  make 
it  work  and  not  recreation,  a  vocation  and 
not  an  avocation. 

2.  The  establishment  of  this  ideal  will 
eliminate  the  temptation  to  use  as  players 
men  who  are  not  genuine  students.  The 
evil  of  professionaHsm  has  vastly  dimin- 
ished and  is  not  found  in  many  colleges. 
It  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist  in  a 
single  one. 

3.  The  organization  which  conducts 
football  and  other  sports,  consisting  usu- 
ally of  representatives  of  the  faculty,  of 
the  student  body,  and,  frequently,  grad- 
uates, should  be  the  ablest,  wisest  and 
most  effective  administrative  body.  In 
the  selection  of  its  members  too  great  care 
cannot  be  exercised. 

4.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
competent  medical  supervision  or  direc- 
tion. It  would  be  well  for  each  man 
who  plays  football  upon  the  regular  team 
to  present  a  medical  certificate  of  his 
competency  to  play. 

5.  Emphasis  should  also  be  placed 
upon  careful  scholastic  supervision. 
Every  man  who  wishes  to  play  should 
be  required  to  maintain  at  least  reasona- 
ble standing  in  his  classes.     As  the  presi- 


dent of  the  university  of  a  great  State 
says: 

"  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  watch  the 
class  work  of  players  carefully.  Students  who 
have  not  done  creditably  at  the  last  examina- 
tion cannot  become  members  of  teams.  Lists 
of  proposed  players  are  furnished  to  the  presi- 
dent at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  and  are 
sent  by  him  to  all  instructors  involved,  with 
the  request  to  report  any  existing  neglect  or 
deficiency  at  once  and  any  later  manifestation 
as  soon  as  it  appears ;  players  who  are  falling 
behind  are  first  warned,  and  if  that  is  not  suf- 
ficient, are  ruled  off  the  team.  These  means 
are  not  by  any  means  infallible,  as  oversight 
and  negligence  are  bound  to  occur  occasionally, 
but  a  great  deal  of  good  is  accomplished  by 
them  in  bracing  up  weak  students  and  in  giv- 
ing object  lessons  to  the  students  of  dealings 
with  them  that  are  at  once  fair  and  firm." 

6.  A  sufficient  number  of  officers  should 
be  upon  the  field  to  detect  all  off  playing 
and  unnecessary  roughness,  and  these 
officers  should  have  sufficient  power  to 
enforce  their  decisions. 

7.  A  fitting  training  of  the  members 
of  all  teams  should  be  insisted  upon.  A 
training  which  is  irregular,  a  training 
which  is  not  adjusted  to  the  degree  of 
proficiency  or  the  lack  of  proficiency  of 
those  being  trained,  a  training  which  does 
not  represent  an  ascending  movement 
from  the  less  severe  to  the  more  severe, 
is  bad.  A  training  which  is  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  being  trained  ; 
a  training  which  begins  low,  rises  slowly 
and  rounds  off  with  reasonable  vigor  and 
executive  facility  eliminates  many  phys- 
ical risks  and  evils. 

8.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  down 
the  number  of  games  which  are  played. 
Most  teams  play  too  many  games,  espe- 
cially too  many  teams  play  too  many  hard 
games.  Hard  games  should  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  one  a  week  for  the  six 
or  seven  weeks  of  the  playing  period.  No 
team  can  continually  play  more  than  one 
hard  game  oftener  than  every  six  days. 
Other  games  may  be  played,  but  they 
should  not  be  hard ;  in  fact,  they  should 
be  of  the  nature  of  practice  games. 

9.  I  also  beg  leave  to  suggest  it  would 
be  well  to  confine  the  membership  of 
teams  to  the  students  of  the  undergrad- 
uate college.  Football  is  a  college  and  not 
a  professional  school  game.  It  belongs  to 
the  college  age  of  development.  The 
age  of  the  professional  students  is  at  least 
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an  average  of  two  years  or  three  years 
beyond  the  age  of  the  college  graduate. 
The  professional  student  does  not  need 
that  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment which  football  is  supposed  to  give 
as  does  the  college  student.  The  current 
rule  that  no  man  shall  play  football  more 
than  four  years  represents  the  feeling 
that  these  four  years  should  cover  the  col- 
legiate period  only. 

10.  The  number  of  students  who  play 
sJiould  be  increased.  The  number  of 
men,  of  course,  who  can  play  upon  the 
first  or  second  teams  is  limited ;  but  the 
number  of  men  who  can  try  for  these  teams 
is  unlimited.  Every  man  in  every  American 
college  for  the  two  months  of  each  open- 
ing year,  to  whom  the  doctor  can  give  a 
certificate  of  physical  soundness,  should 
play  football.  In  a  college  in  which  gym- 
nastic work  is  required  football  might  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  first  two 
months,  as  in  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year  track  athletics  are  made  a  substitute 
for  gymnastic  practice. 

11.  A  more  hearty,  a  more  general  and 


a  more  conspicuous  recognition  should 
be  given  to  scholarship  as  the  chief  mtel- 
lectual  function  of  the  American  college. 
The  football  man  is  made  altogether  too 
much  of  a  collegiate  hero.  Those  forms  of 
renown  which  are  dear  to  the  undergrad- 
uate heart  are  emerging  too  significantly 
in  and  through  football.  The  college  itself 
should  recognize  the  scholar  as  the  great 
man.  For  this  purpose  all  forms  of  re- 
nown dear  to  the  undergraduate  heart 
the  college  should  seek  to  give  to  its 
great  scholars.  Let  the  great  scholars 
have  the  dinners,  and  let  the  fame  of  the 
great  scholars  be  sung  in  college  meet- 
ings. Harvard  College  has  in  these  last 
years  adopted  a  very  wise  custom,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  giving  especially  conspic- 
uous mention  of  those  who  have  won 
high  scholarly  rank.  The  same  method 
could  as  worthily  be  followed  in  colleges 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  as  by 
a  college  on  the  Charles. 

Football:  Is  the  game  worth  saving? 
Does  not  this  review  prove  that  the  game 
is  worth  saving? 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The    Day's    Work    of   a    City    Clergyman 

By  a  City  Clergyman 

[The  writer  of  this  article,  whom  our  readers  will  remember  as  the  author  of  "A  Clergyman's  Letters"  and  "A 
Cieraiy man's  Mail  Box,"  recently  published  in  our  columns,  states  that  his  purpose  is  to  dispel  in  some  measure  the 
popular  delusion  that  a  clergyman's  life  is  an  easy  one.  His  own  varied  experience  in  various  kinds  of  work  and  his 
close  Intimacy  with  leaders  in  various  professions  combine  to  make  him  a  competent  judge.  He  has  been  in  turn  a 
ranch  owner's  son,  a  timekeeper  in  a  steel  mill,  private  secretary  to  a  college  president,  a  newspaper  reporter,  a  high 
school  priQcipal,  and  through  several  different  years  assistant  to  several  representative  clergymen  in  New  York  City. — 
Editor.") 


AT  eight  o'clock  the  Rev.  A.  B.  folded 
up  his  napkin,  pushed  aside  his 
chair,  rose  from  his  lonely  early 
breakfast,  gathered  up  his  morning  mail 
and  passed  through  the  hallway  leading 
from  the  dining-room  of  his  house  to  his 
"  office  "  in  the  church.  In  reality  his 
"  day's  work  "  had  begun  an  hour  be- 
fore, for  when  he  came  downstairs  he 
found  a  newspaper  reporter  waiting  in 
the  parlor  for  a  half-hour's  interview 
and  later  had  divided  equally  the  other 
half-hour  between  his  breakfast  and  the 
daily  paper;  he  would  have  no  other 
chance  to  look  at  it  throughout  the  day. 
It  was  Thursday  morning  of  a  week  in 
January  and  the  busy  season  of  the 
church's  year  was  on  in  earnest. 


Those  who  know  A.  B.  know  that  he 
personifies,  in  so  far  as  one  man  can,  all 
that  is  best  in  his  profession.  At  the 
age  of  forty-five  he  has  been  for  ten  years 
pastor  of  a  city  congregation  and,  in  so 
far  as  opportunity  and  ability  combine, 
has  come  to  the  hight  of  his  ministry. 
Nor  is  that  hight  to-day  a  mediocre 
one ;  for  such  a  man  must  have  many 
different  qualities,  must  be  many  differ- 
ent things  at  once  and  must  be  all  of 
these  with  some  degree  of  proficiency. 
He  must  be  a  scholar,  a  writer,  a  speaker, 
a  teacher,  an  organizer,  a  business  man. 
The  congregation  which  he  serves  num- 
bers a  thousand  persons  and  the  church 
itself  is  nothing  short  of  a  great  business 
corporation.    There  is  a  property  worth 
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$100,000,  an  annual  expense  account  of 
$20,000,  and  a  sum  total  of  $25,000  con- 
tributed each  year  to  be  expended  in 
various  forms  of  beneficence. 

Among  those  thousand  members,  too, 
there  are  college  professors,  newspaper 
editors,  lawyers  and  doctors,  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  intelligence  and  culture, 
and  of  each  of  these  he  must  be  both  the 
intellectual  and  social  equal.  He  must 
be  scholarly  enough  to  instruct  those  who 
themselves  are  students,  eloquent  enough 
to  hold  the  respect  of  those  whose  own 
business  it  is  to  persuade,  popular 
enough  to  associate  with  "  men  about 
town  "  at  the  club,  refined  enough  to  en- 
ter without  embarrassment  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  wealthy,  versatile  enough 
to  pass  from  there  without  apparent  con- 
descension to  the  hovels  of  the  needy, 
and  economical  enough  to  do  all  this 
upon  a  salary  of,  say,  five  thousand  a 
year. 

He  must  also  be  a  litterateur  so  as  to 
avoid  criticism.  He  must  know  some- 
thing of  music  so  as  to  defend  his  choir 
from  abuse.  He  must  have  the  ability 
to  remember  names  and  faces  as  well  at 
least  as  a  politician ;  he  must  know  hu- 
man nature  as  thoroughly  as  a  lawyer, 
must  be  able  to  diagnose  human  frailty 
as  accurately  as  a  doctor  and  must  have 
the  ability  to  organize  the  work  of  his 
parish  at  least  as  expertly  as  the  manager 
of  a  department  store.  Moreover,  he 
must  be  magnetic  enough  to  gather  to 
himself  and  hold  about  himself  a  force 
of  co-workers,  he  must  be  honest  enough 
to  merit  the  confidence  of  those  who 
have  charity  to  administer,  and  above  all 
he  must  be  good  enough  to  "  lure  to 
brighter  worlds  and  lead  the  way." 

In  his  office  at  a  desk  he  found  his 
secretary  waiting  for  him.  Both  these 
things,  the  "  secretary  "  and  the  "  office," 
are  modern  innovations  in  the  machinery 
of  church  activity  and  are  absolute  es- 
sentials in  the  doing  of  church  work  to- 
day. The  "  secretary  "  is  the  pastor's 
confidant  and  does,  upon  a  salary,  all 
those  things  which  formerly  were 
thought  to  be  the  special  duties  of  his 
wife.  The  "  office  "  is  distinct  from  the 
"  study,"  the  one  being  in  the  church, 
the  other  in  the  house.  The  work  he 
does  in  each  of  these  places  is  distinct 
also;  when  he  is  in  the  one  he  is  accessi- 


ble to  all  those  who  care  to  see  him  upon 
any  errand,  but  when  in  the  other  he 
may  be  approached  by  no  one;  he  has 
"  entered  into  his  closet  and  shut  the 
door." 

At  the  outset  of  his  course  A.  B.  was 
wont  to  dream  of  long,  uninterrupted 
days  for  study,  meditation,  composition 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  own  desires ;  but 
does  he  ever  think  of  those  dreams  now 
as  on  each  morning  he  takes  up  his  diary 
to  note  the  special  duties  for  the  day? 
On  this  Thursday  morning  what  does 
he  find?  The  first  half  of  the  week  has 
been  taken  up  with  half-day  tasks  of  an 
extraneous  nature — two  funerals,  one 
conference,  a  wedding,  a  luncheon  and  a 
trip  out  of  the  city  for  a  lecture  Tues- 
day night — so  that  he  still  finds  all  his 
regular  weekly  work  ahead  of  him.  This 
means  two  sermons  for  the  coming  Sun- 
day, the  weekly  lecture  for  to-morrow 
night,  a  course  of  Bible  Class  instruction 
Saturday  forenoon  and  a  special  paper 
to  be  read  next  week  at  the  Blue  Mon- 
day Club's  monthly  meeting.  But  before 
even  thinking  of  any  of  these  he  must 
note  the  special  entries  in  his  diary  for 
this  day,  and  even  before  looking  at 
those,  in  turn,  he  must  examine  his 
morning's  mail. 

In  that  mail  he  found  twelve  letters. 
The  first,  a  gushing  note  in  fine  feminine 
handwriting,  assures  him  in  terms  as  ex- 
travagant as  tardy  how  much  somebody 
enjoyed  his  address  last  week  at  the  Art 
Club.  This  letter  contains  what  Mrs. 
Malaprop  would  call  "  a  derangement  of 
fine  epitaphs,"  and  therefore  requires  an 
answer  carefully  phrased.  Next  come 
two  anonymous  notes ;  the  first  calls  the 
attention  of  "  the  speaker  of  last  Sun- 
day "  to  a  mispronunciation  in  a  word 
quoted  from  "  Hamlet ;  "  the  second  ex- 
presses thanks  in  terms  that  are  really 
pathetic  from  a  heart  that  is  really  sin- 
cere for  uplift  received  from  that  same 
sermon.  Ten  years  ago  the  first  would 
have  upset  him  for  a  whole  day,  but  he 
has  grown  wiser ;  he  tosses  it  into  the 
fire  unnoticed  and  files  away  the  second 
with  a  few  like  treasures  to  cheer  him  in 
some  future  dismal  hour.  Next  comes  a 
request  for  him  to  make  an  address  at 
the  laying  of  a  corner-stone  in  a  distant 
city,  which  opportunitv  for  popularity 
would   engross  three   days'  time  of  the 
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busiest  week  of  the  busiest  season  of  an 
already  busy  year,  and  incidentally  cost 
fifty  dollars  car  fare;  so  he  regrets  ( ?) 
that  he  has  to  decline.     Another  letter 
is  from  the  superintendent  of  a  hospital 
of  whose  Board  of  Managers  he  happens 
to  be   President  and   for  the  raising  of 
whose  funds  he  is  responsible.    The  note 
says  that  a  deficit  is  in  clear  sight  and 
he  realizes  with  a  groan  that  he  must 
set  about  devising  schemes  to  raise  the 
money.    The  next  note  is  from  a  young 
man  at  college  whose  tuition  has  been 
paid  in  part  by  a  member  of  the  congre- 
gation  who   has  died   recently.     Unless 
another  member  can  be  found  who  will 
contribute  in  his  stead,  the  boy  must  give 
up  his   course ;   so  this  note  is  laid  by 
with  the  name  upon  it  of  a  man  to  whom 
such  an  appeal  is  to  be  made.    The  next 
is  from  a  struggling  missionary  in  the 
far  West  who  writes  to  what  he  assumes 
is  a  "  wealthy  congregation  "  in  the  East 
asking   for   money   to   help   him    in   his 
work.     The   pastor   knows   this    fellow, 
went    to    school    with    him,  knows  how 
hard  he  works  and  how  well  he  deserves 
encouragement ;  so  he  takes  the  burden 
of  this  friend  upon  him  and  resolves  to 
raise  this  money  also.     Next  comes  an 
invitation  to  dinner.    The  variety  is  such 
a  welcome  one  that  he  is  ready  to  accept 
when  his  secretary  reminds  him  that  on 
the  night  of  that  dinner  there  is  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Men's  Club.     He  knows 
that  this  club  will  fail  of  its  purpose  un- 
less he  attends  and  directs  its  work  that 
night  in  person  ;  so  he  denies  his  prefer- 
ence and  takes  his  choice.     The  next  is 
an  advertisment  from  a  Sermon  Factory 
proposing  for  five  dollars  to  submit  ser- 
mons for  next  Sunday.     He  is  tempted 
to  yield,  but  his  better  nature  triumphs 
and    this    goes    the  way  of    the    waste- 
basket.     Another  is  from  some  religious 
crank  who  has  a  novel  scheme  to  propa- 
gate, requesting  him  to  have  his  name 
appear  in  print  as  one  of  the  Advisory 
Committee ;  but  he  knows,  alas !  too  well, 
that  what  is  wanted  is  the  name  alone 
and  not  advice ;  so  he  declines.     Still  an- 
other is  a  piece  of  correspondence  which 
convinces  him  that  he  listened  one  day 
last    week    to    a    false    story    and    was 
swindled  out  of  five  dollars.     In  his  ac- 
count book  he  must  charge  this  to  him- 
self and  not  allow  the  fund  of  which  he 


is  the  guardian  to  be  thereby  diminished. 
This  is  one  item  of  an  average  sum  of 
perhaps  ten  dollars  a  week  which  he 
knows  he  must  run  behind  in  his  ex- 
pense account  and  which  might  full  as 
well  be  counted  off  his  salary.  Last  of 
all  is  a  blank  form  from  some  society 
clamorous  for  statistics.  This  he  in- 
structs the  secretary  to  re-mail  to  the 
address  from  which  it  came,  but  first  to 
write  across  the  margin  "  The  Kingdom 
of  God  Cometh  not  with  observation." 

Besides  these  letters  are  two  weekly 
papers  and  a  monthly  magazine  which 
ought  to  be  perused,  but  for  the  present 
they  must  be  put  to  one  side.  The  last 
paper — an  unfamiliar  one — is  opened.  It 
contains  an  article  upon  a  subject  on 
which  he  is  recognized  as  an  authority. 
The  article  is  an  attack  on  him  and  with 
it  is  the  challenge  of  the  editor  for  him 
to  make  reply  in  print.  So  he  has  to  set 
to  work  to  dictate,  inside  half  an  hour, 
an  article  which  must  appear  in  judg- 
ment by  comparison  with  this  one  of  a 
writer  who  with  more  zeal  and  time  than 
courtesy  has  composed  it  during  a  leisure 
of  six  weeks.  Such  work  for  two  hours 
every  day  is  something  he  had  never 
counted  on.  Moreover,  these  are  the 
very  things  that  stoop  his  shoulders,  line 
his  brow  and  are  fast  changing  his  black 
hair  to  match  the  color  of  a  tombstone. 

Leaving  the  "  office  "  at  ten  o'clock 
he  went  back  to  the  house,  this  time  to 
enter  his  "  study."  The  servant  down- 
stairs is  instructed  to  protect  his  privacy 
and  he  goes  to  work.  Not  upon  his  ser- 
mons, but  to  do  his  daily  reading  and 
studying.  The  observance  of  this  prac- 
tice is  absolutely  essential  if  he  is  to  keep 
abreast  at  all  of  the  thought  of  the  day. 
Unless  he  thus  spends  much  time  in  the 
study  of  subjects  apart  from  theology  he 
will  soon  become  petty  and  narrow ;  un- 
less he  has  a  regular  time  in  which  to  do 
it  he  simply  will  not  do  it,  and  unless 
he  can  have  this  time  solely  to  himself  he 
can  do  neither  thinking  nor  studying  that 
are  worthy  of  the  name.  Three  hours  a 
day  is  his  wish,  two  is  his  rule;  but  in 
practice  interruptions  come  on  almost 
every  day  to  cut  down  even  this  just  as 
they  did  on  this  one — viz.,  thus : 

First,  there  came  by  telephone  down- 
stairs an  urgent  message  from  a  sick 
man  which  the  servant,  taking  at  its  face 
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value  of  importance,  called  him  down  in 
person  to  answer.  On  his  way  back  from 
the  telephone  he  found  a  man  in  the  par- 
lor who  had  been  waiting  for  an  hour  to 
see  him.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  pet  aversion  of  all  busy  clergy- 
men, namely,  an  idle  one.  After  waiting 
ten  minutes  for  him  to  state  something 
like  an  errand,  he  suddenly  remembered 
(?)  an  engagement  with  his  tailor  and 
suggested  that,  if  his  visitor  were  going 
that  way,  he  would  walk  with  him.  Having 
dodged  him  in  this  walk  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  block  below,  he  hurried  back. 
But  by  the  time  he  was  inside  the  house 
once  more  he  found  another  person  wait- 
ing for  him.  This  time  it  was  a  pic- 
turesque foreigner,  who  explained  how 
.  he  was  going  to  preach  in  the  church 
next  Sunday  at  the  second  service,  tak- 
ing a  collection.  It  required  half  an  hour 
to  make  him  realize  that  he  was  not  and 
to  get  well  out  into  the  street  this  man 
"  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah." 

Finishing  a  hasty  lunch  at  one  o'clock 
he  started  to  the  hospital  in  answer  to 
that  message  received  on  the  telephone. 
On  arriving  there  he  found  a  man  who 
was  not  very  sick  at  all  and  still  less 
anxious  to  see  him;  for  the  request  had 
come  not  from  the  man  himself  but  from 
a  fussy  woman  who,  having  been  a  visitor 
in  the  ward  and  having  seen  this  man, 
proceeded  to  take  undue  liberties  with 
the  man  himself,  the  hospital's  telephone 
and  the  clergyman's  time.  On  his  way 
home  he  dropped  in  to  see  another  sick 
man,  a  member  of  the  parish,  of  whose 
two  weeks'  illness  he  had  learned  only 
the  day  before.  He  found  the  man  dis- 
gruntled, hurt  and  feeling  injured  that 
he  had  not  called  before,  but  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  the  unreasonableness 
of  this  by  entering  upon  a  colloquy  he 
had  used  many  times  before — that  is : 
"Has  the  doctor  been  here?"  "Oh, 
yes."  "  Well,  how  did  he  know  you 
were  sick?"  "I  sent  for  him."  "And 
I?" 

He  reached  the  church  at  two  o'clock, 
in  time  to  keep  his  office  hour.  This 
"  hour,"  like  the  office,  the  secretary  and 
the  telephone,  are  innovations  incident  to 
the  character  of  modern  church  life  in 
the  city  and  is  meant  like  them  to  con- 
serve his  time.  During  that  hour  eleven 
persons  called  and  on  as  many  different 


errands,  the  waiting  room  outside  the 
office  presenting  the  composite  appear- 
ance of  a  confessional,  a  dispensary,  a 
bank,  a  lobby  and  a  general  clearing 
house  for  all  the  ills  that  human  flesh — 
and  soul — are  heir  to.  These  errands 
range  through  fields  of  dignity  and  ab- 
surdity as  wide  as  from  that  of  a  man 
wanting  a  note  of  introduction  to  the 
new  mayor  to  secure  an  appointment  to 
that  of  a  poor  beggar  who  insisted  on 
taking  ofif  his  coat  to  show  that  he  did 
not  own  a  shirt. 

The  first  in  order,  because  he  has  most 
time  to  spare  and  therefore  has  the  best 
chance  to  be  earliest,  is  a  traveling  secre- 
tary of  some  third-rate  society  whose 
time  is  paid.  Incidentally,  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  funds  he  is  paid  a  salary  for 
raising  represents  an  amount  each  year 
less  than  the  salary  that  he  is  paid  for 
raising  them.  Next  is  a  man  dressed  in 
clerical  garb,  from  a  church  in  the  coun- 
try, who  with  fine  presumption  takes  it 
for  granted  that  "  You  will  preach  for 
me  at  a  special  service  to  be  held  next 
Sunday  night?"  Still  another  is  a 
clergyman  who  addresses  himself  with 
vigor  to  the  task  of  soliciting  money  to 
build  a  church  in  a  neighboring  city. 
Inasmuch  as  that  city  has  wealth  of  its 
own,  this  looks  a  little  like  "  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul."  The  next  is  a  poor 
fellow,  a  ne'er  do  well,  who  presents  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  a  neighbor- 
ing clergyman.  Between  the  lines  it  is 
easy  to  read  that  the  man  who  wrote  it 
did  so  only  to  get  rid  of  him  himself. 
The  next  is  a  vagrant,  a  regular  "  round- 
er "  and  professional  beggar;  neverthe- 
less he  is  in  present  need,  so  is  given 
tickets  to  a  lodging  house*  and  an  order 
for  meals  at  a  restaurant,  also  a  ticket  to 
a  neighboring  wood-yard  and  the  address 
of  the  local  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties. The  first  two  he  will  use,  the  sec- 
ond throw  away.  The  next  is  a  man 
from  some  indefinte  point  in  the  far  East, 
a  Persian,  a  Hindoo,  a  Hoodoo  or  what 
not,  a  graduate  in  medicine,  who  is  rais- 
ing money  by  subscription  to  equip  a 
dispensary  for  work  among  his  own  peo- 
ple. These  are  the  most  persistent  crea- 
tures who  ever  at  any  time  attach  them- 
selves to  any  man  ;  so  he  is  given  a  sub- 
scription, but  upon  condition  that  he 
promises  never  to  come  back.    The  next 
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is  a  man  who  calls  in  regard  to  arrange- 
ments for  his  mother's  funeral  to-mor- 
row. The  pastor  very  well  knows  that 
all  these  arrangements  have  been  made 
already,  but  he  knows  also  that  pitiful 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  bereaved  for 
something  to  do  which  will  take  their 
time  and  their  attention  from  their  sor- 
row ;  so  he  makes  for  this  man  the  errand 
which  when  he  came  he  did  not  have,  and 
sets  his  heart  at  ease  by  sending  him 
upon  some  needless  journey.  The  next 
is  the  chairwoman  of  a  newly  appointed 
committee,  who  calls  to  dictate  explicitly 
upon  just  what  terms  she  will  consent  to 
serve.  He  thinks  of  the  remark  made 
to  him  one  day  by  a  stranger  who  said : 
"  It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  for  you 
in  your  work  to  know  that  you  have  such 
people  behind  you."  He  thinks  also  of 
the  reply  he  made  at  that  time :  "  Yes, 
when  I  can  keep  them  behind." 

Next  is  a  young  man,  in  sore  distress, 
who  is  famishing  with  the  desire  to  talk 
out  his  troubles  with  some  fellow  man. 
He  begins  an  incoherent  story  and  as  he 
proceeds  his  courage  so  far  fails  him  that 
he  rambles  on  further  and  further  from 
the  point.  At  last  the  pastor  draws  him 
up  short  with :  "  Yes.  Yes.  But  who's 
the  girl?"  This  is  the  single  thread 
which  crystallizes  in  an  instant  all  the 
bitter  solution  and  out  comes  the  whole 
story  of  affection  gone  wrong,  of  a  single 
refusal  and  of  consequent  despair. 
"  Well,"  he  soliloquizes,  "  I  once  knew 
such  a  man  in  just  such  a  predicament." 
"  And  did  he  commit  suicide?"  "  Well, 
no.  For  twenty  years  that  woman  has 
been  that  man's  wife." 

The  next  is  a  woman,  one  of  the 
parish  workers,  who  has  a  long  quarrel 
to  recount  with  some  other  worker.  He 
hears  the  story  through  and  promises  to 
make  investigation,  knowing  very  well, 
however,  that  six  of  the  one  means  half 
a  dozen  of  the  other.  Last  of  all  is  a 
young  chap  who  was  once  at  the  young 
men's  service  and  has  called  to  ask  for 
a  reference  to  his  moral  character.  He 
promises  to  write  such  a  (non-commit- 
tal) note  and  mail  it. 

And  it  is  over.  He  must  keep  such  an 
hour  several  days  each  week ;  otherwise 
his  life  at  other  hours  could  not  be  called 
his  own.  He  must  hear  all  stories  pa- 
tiently ;  to  whom  else  can  such  things  be 


told?  He  must  be  courteous  to  all,  for 
otherwise  he  were  unworthy  of  his  office. 
He  must  take  all  people  seriously,  for 
nothing  is  so  fatal  to  his  reputation  as 
flippancy.  He  must  bear  the  burdens  of 
these  people,  for  have  they  not  thrown 
these  upon  him  ?  And  yet  he  is  content ; 
for  is  he  not  a  "  pastor,"  and  what  is  a 
pastor  for  if  not  to  lead  and  guide? 

At  three  o'clock  he  gathered  up  his 
coat  and  hat  and  started  off  to  an  ap- 
pointment. But,  unlike  a  doctor  going 
to  a  consultation,  he  does  not  go  in  a 
carriage ;  he  catches  a  street-car  and  ten 
minutes  later  enters  a  room  uptown  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Reform  of  Something  or 
other — probably  city  newsboys.  For  the 
meeting  he  finds  himself  on  time,  but  all- 
alone,  and  sits  down  to  regret  the  hours 
of  time  throughout  his  life  that  he  has 
wasted  merely  by  being  prompt  at  his  en- 
gagements and  in  waiting  for  the  other 
man.  He  has  just  begun  to  improve  this 
time  by  thinking  over  his  address  for  to- 
morrow night  when  a  young  man,  another 
member  of  the  committee,  and  one  who 
is  serving  in  such  capacity  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  enters  and  begins  dis- 
cussing in  advance  his  views  upon  the 
subjects  to  be  introduced.  At  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  five  members  out  of 
seven  have  arrived.  The  others,  being 
busy  ( !)  men,  are  not  expected  to  be 
present ;  so  they  get  to  work.  There  is 
much  useless  parley  and  discussion 
waxes  hot.  The  situation  has  gone  far 
beyond  a  tangle  and  is  merging  on  a 
quarrel  when  they  adjourn,  but  not  be- 
fore A.  B.  has  wished  that  he  were  any- 
where else,  even  selling  newspapers  him- 
self on  the  street,  and  wishes  still  more 
earnestly  that  those  who  are  attempting 
this  "  reform  "  were  half  as  good  as  are 
the  little  urchins  in  their  ignorance  them- 
selves. 

At  four-thirty  he  came  out  on  the 
street,  thumbed  his  address  book,  looked 
at  his  watch  and  congratulated  himself 
that  he  still  had  before  him  two  hours 
for  the  making  of  calls.  He  happens  not 
to  be  a  "  tea-drinking  parson,"  is  not  one 
of  those  who  "  lead  silly  women  captive," 
his  visits  are  official  rather  than  officious ; 
therefore  with  him  pastoral  visitation  is 
not  diversion ;  it  is  labor  intense  and 
arduous.     And  the   pain   of  that  labor 
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consists  not  in  the  doing  of  any  one  thing 
but  in  the  exhaustion  of  changing 
moods.  Every  one  knows  that  either  to 
rejoice  or  to  sorrow  keenly  at  any  time 
is  exhausting ;  but  to  taste  these  both,  and 
that  with  all  one's  strength,  a  half  a 
dozen  times  within  one-third  as  many 
hours — this  is  debilitating.  For  here  is 
what  that  man  goes  through  in  those 
six  visits,  what  he  attempts  and  what,  in 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  results,  he 
accomplishes. 

In  the  first  home  a  husband  has  been 
restored  to  his  wife  from  the  brink  of 
the  grave  and  he  must  share  her  joy  and 
gratitude.  In  the  second  a  child,  the  pet 
of  the  family,  has  died  and  he  must  go 
with  the  parents  into  the  Valley  of  Baca. 
In  the  third  a  young  couple  whom  he 
married  not  a  month  ago  must  tell  him 
all  their  joy  and  he  must  rejoice  with 
them.  In  the  fourth  a  man  has  been  re- 
duced suddenly  from  affluence  to  poverty 
and  he  must  persuade  him  not  to  curse 
God  and  die.  In  the  fifth  he  finds  a  hope- 
less invalid  so  cheerful  and  so  happy  that 
it  puts  himself  to  shame.  In  the  sixth 
a  mother  waits  to  consult  with  him  about 
a  son  whose  wild  ways  fill  her  poor,  fond 
heart  with  dread.  Thus  he  has  had  to 
adjust  himself  to  six  different  situations 
inside  two  hours  and  to  cast  himself  with 
utter  abandon  into  each  of  the  strongest 
moods  of  a  lifetime.  He  has  been  young 
and  old,  lifted  up  and  cast  down,  a  saint 
and  a  sinner,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  that  both  voluntarily  and  for 
a  purpose ;  he  has  been  "  all  things  to  all 
men  if  by  any  means  he  might  save 
some." 

On  reaching  home  he  takes  a  book 
from  the  drawer  of  his  desk  and  in  it 
enters  facts  regarding  those  six  families 
for  reference.  He  must  keep  such  a 
book,  for  his  memory  is  not  supernatural, 
as  some  suppose,  any  more  than  are  his 
knowledge  or  his  virtue.  But  he  must 
keep  it  under  lock  and  key  and  is  com- 
pelled in  common  decency  to  destroy  it 
when  his  ministry  is  ended,  or  to  have  it 
burned  unopened  after  he  is  dead. 

Then  to  dress  for  Dinner  at  the  Club, 
as  his  invitation  reads,  "  to  meet  Pro- 
fessor Somebody."  While  he  was  dress- 
ing two  strangers  called  and  were  shown 
into  the  parlor  to  be  married.  After  he 
had  read  the  license,  performed  the  serv- 
'ice  and  dismissed  the  sexton  and  cook, 


who  served  as  witnesses,  the  groom 
shifted  uneasily  and  asked,  "  How  much 
is  it?  "  "  Oh,  the  clergy  never  make  any 
fixed  charge,"  he  answered.  "  No? 
Well,  we  are  obliged  to  ye,  fer  fair. 
Ain't  we,  Liz  ?  "  He  knew  how  poor  the 
fellow  was,  how  unlearned  in  the  ways 
of  life  he  was,  and  also  that  he  really 
was  grateful ;  so  he  bowed  them  out, 
marveling  the  while  at  this  groom's 
strange  infatuation  over  "  Liz,"  but  so- 
liloquizing to  himself: 

There  never  was  a  goose  so  gray, 
But  some  day,  soon  or  late, 

An  honest  gander  came  that  way 
And  took  her  for  his  mate. 

At  seven-thirty  he  sat  down  to  dinner, 
but  not  with  the  feeling  of  the  other 
men  that  his  day's  work  was  over.  They 
had  closed  their  stores  and  factories, 
locked  the  doors  and  left  the  work  be- 
hind them;  but  he  still  had  on  his  cas- 
sock-vest and  therefore  was  on  duty  or 
at  least  on  exhibition,  which  is  in  itself 
a  task.  His  seat  at  table  falls  between 
two  men,  both  of  whom  refuse  to  take 
him  on  their  own  ground  and  to  make 
of  him  an  equal.  The  one  looks  up  to 
him,  the  other  down  on  him,  and  both 
things  are  alike  embarrassing.  One, 
with  assumed  propriety,  refrains  from 
telling  stories  which  he  fears  would 
"shock  the  parson;"  the  other  talks 
more  than  he  is  accustomed  to  and  with 
assumed  bravado  boasts  that  he  has  sel- 
dom been  to  church.  However,  A.  B.  is 
well  satisfied,  for  he  knows  how  both 
these  men  respect  him  in  reality  and 
knows  that  formal  restraint  is  the  price 
of  such  prestige.  He  has  long  ago  rea- 
soned all  this  matter  out  and  knows  that 
one  "  cannot  both  have  his  cake  and  eat 
it." 

By  ten  o'clock  he  was  at  home  once 
more  and  in  his  study.  At  last.  It  is 
in  these  still  hours  of  the  night  that  he 
prepares  his  sermons,  for  it  is  only  in 
this  time  and  place  that  he  can  know  the 
luxury  of  three  hours'  consecutive  and 
uninterrupted  thought.  Here  too,  with 
his  friends — his  books — about  him,  he 
can  doff  his  "  cloth  "  and  collar,  don  his 
dressing  gown,  light  his  cigar  and  be 
himself.  He  had  taken  from  its  place 
a  sermon  plan,  one  of  the  forty  made 
last  summer  while  the  scornful  talked 
about  the  long  vacation  he  was  taking, 
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and  was  ready  to  begin  work  on  it  for 
"  completion  and  delivery,"  but  stopped 
a  moment  first. 

This  was  to  contemplate  a  photo- 
graph which  had  for  twenty  years  stood 
on  his  study  table.  His  thought  went 
far  back  to  another  time  and  city,  to  a 
famous  beauty,  to  her  twenty  suitors  and 
her  jealous  guardians.  He  thought  of 
how  she  laughed  with  them  at  "  theo- 
logues  "  and  had  refused  to  marry  him — 
a  "  parson."  He  thought  of  many  things 
and  last  of  all  of  the  remark  made  at  the 
office  hour  that  afternoon  to  that  young 
man.  He  was  ready  to  smile,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  his  reverie  was  broken  into 
by  a  gentle  tap  outside  the  study  door; 
it  was  his  wife  coming  to  say  "  Good- 
night." 

At  five  minutes  to  one  a  trustee  of 
the  church,  a  young  broker,  with  his  wife, 
returning  after  the  play,  looked  from  their 
carriage  window  and  wondered  why  light 
still  burned  in  the  pastor's  study.  Be- 
hind that  half  transparent  shade  at  that 
moment  that  pastor  was  laying  down  his 
pen  rejoicing  in  the  thrill  of  seeing  in 
advance  faces  light  up  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  his  message  of  "  Good  News." 
He  thought  over  the  doings  of  the  day, 
its  labors,  its  rewards.  He  counted  up 
the  money  that  he  had  to  raise,  the  sor- 
row that  he  had  to  know,  responsibility 
he  had  to  carry  and  the  criticism  to  en- 


dure. He  sighed  to  think  of  petty  de- 
tails, needless  correspondence,  useless 
talk,  religious  faddists  and  the  labors 
that  wasted  his  time.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  realized  that  in  no  other  pro- 
fession are  there  rewards  such  as  he  has 
in  this  one. 

Fingering  his  evening  mail  he  counted 
four  letters.  The  first  contained  a  check 
for  his  month's  salary,  paid  promptly  in 
advance.  The  second  one  contained  a 
check  sent  by  a  faithful  benefactor  who 
trusted  his  pastor's  honesty  and  judg- 
ment further  than  his  own.  The  third 
bore  the  address  of  a  News  Clipping  Bu- 
reau and  contained  an  editorial  on  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.'s  value  to  the  city  as  a 
public  servant.  The  last  note  was  anony- 
mous and  said  merely,  "  I  have  never 
been  a  very  good  man,  but  your  sermon 
last  Sunday  makes  me  a  better  one." 
Folding  these  away,  he  rose  to  pour 
fresh  water  on  a  little  bunch  of  violets 

"  Gathered  for  Dr.  by  a  stranger 

whom  his  example  has  helped,"  threw 
a  kiss  to  twenty  years'  unbroken  friend- 
ship with  his  little  chum,  who  all  alone 
in  all  the  world  takes  him  for  only  what 
he  is,  stretched  his  arms  longingly  to- 
ward the  rod  and  gun  with  which  next 
summer  they  will  roam  the  mountains 
for  six  weeks  together,  and  thanked  his 
Maker  for  the  joy  and  strength  he  has 
in  doing  his  "  day's  work." 


The    Disorder    in    Haiti 

By  William  Bayard  Hale,    LL.D. 

[Mr.  Hale  has  just  returned  from  an  extensive  trip  to  Haiti,  where  he  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  study 
that  unhappy  republic  and  its  present  drift.  Mr.  Hale  has  been  managing  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  and  the  editor 
of  Current  Literature  and  is  the  author  of  several  books  of  a  social-religious  character. — Editor.] 


THE  state  of  aflfairs  in  Haiti  since 
the  19th  of  March  has  been  such 
as  again  to  call  into  headline  use 
the  familiar  legend,  "  Reign  of  Terror 
in  Santo  Domingo."  The  dispatches 
speak  of  wholesale  arrests  and  secret 
executions,  of  rioting  in  the  streets,  and 
of  a  well-organized  revolutionary  move- 
ment carrying  on  successful  military  op- 
erations in  the  interior. 

When  I  left  Flaiti  a  few  weeks  ago, 
after  exploring  the  island  and  studying 
the  astounding  conditions  there,  the  sur- 


face of  politics  was  so  quiet  as  to  indicate 
nothing  but  the  complete  domination  of 
a  spiritless  people  by  a  brutal  master, 
tho  both  at  Port-au-Prince  and  at  Jacmel 
I  learned  of  extreme  disaffection  which 
was  not  likely  long  to  hide  itself.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  the  present  dis- 
order, besides  the  poverty  which  is  daily 
fastening  a  more  appalling  clutch  upon 
the  land,  is  the  announcement  by  Presi- 
dent Tiresias  Augustin  Simon  Sam  of 
his  intention  to  retain  office  beyond  the 
term  for  which,  according  to  general  un- 
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derstanding,  he  was  elected.  There  is 
indeed  in  the  constitution  an  ambiguity 
by  which  the  President  justifies  his  inten- 
tion, which  he  indulges,  of  course,  solely 
from  the  most  patriotic  motives.  Sam 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Hippolyte,  whose 
Minister  of  War  he  was,  upon  the  lat- 
ter's  death  in  office.     The  constitutional 


GENERAL   TIRESIAS    AUGUSTIN    SIMON    SAM, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

term  is  seven  years  and  a  second  term 
is  not  allowed.  Sam  now  claims  that 
the  unexpired  term  during  which  he 
served  after  the  death  of  Hippolyte  does 
not  count  toward  his  own  seven  years. 
This  interpretation  of  the  matter  aston- 
ished everybody,  but  none  dared  openly 
to  contest  it.  Says  the  Haitian  proverb : 
"The  cockroach  is  always  wrong  when  it 
argues  with  the  chicken."  One  Deputy, 
indeed,  who  had  voted  for  Sam,  so  far 
forgot  discretion  as  to  remark  publicly 
that  he,  and,  he  believed,  the  entire  As- 
sembly, had  done  so  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  term  was  to  be  one  of  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  election.  This 
Deputy  was  immediately  thrown  into 
prison,  tho  after  six  months  he  happily 
and  unexpectedly  emerged  alive.  The 
jails  of  Haiti  are  unspeakable  welters  of 
infected    corruption ;    the    prisoners    lie 


down  with  rats  in  pools  of  filth ;  they  eat 
decay,  they  breathe  the  effluvia  of  pesti- 
lence. One  thing  only  is  easier  than  to 
find  the  way  into  them  and  in  them  die 
forgotten  or  sought  by  friends  in  vain. 
That  easier  thing  is  to  be  beaten  to  death 
by  cocoaniacaques  in  the  hands  of  the 
President's  soldiers  or  police  in  some 
sudden,  unintelligible  street  disturbance. 
If  the  victim  declines  to  die  in  jail,  it  is 
easy,  and  it  has  been  common,  to  execute 
him  uncondemned  under  a  sentence  legal- 
ly obtained  against  another.  By  some 
strange  mercy  the  audacious  Deputy  I 
speak  of  came  out  alive.  I  was  at  dinner 
with  him  the  day  of  his  release ;  he  was 
then  the  soul,  the  type  and  image  of  dis- 
cretion. 

The  dispatches  are  meager  and,  even 
so,  not  altogether  consistent;  but  it  is 
possible  to  understand  pretty  clearly  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Black  Island.  The  re- 
volt seems  to  have  broken  out  at  Jacmel, 
the  southern  port.  This  city  is  reached — 
in  the  entire  land  there  is  neither  a  rail- 
road nor  yet  a  highway  which  a  denizen 
of  civilization  would  recognize  as  a  re- 
spectable cow-path — by  a  difficult  pass 
over  the  Sierra  de  La  Salle  or  by  sea 
around  the  Tiburon  peninsula.  It  was 
on  this  pass,  marching  to  suppress  a  re- 
volt at  Jacmel,  that  Hippolyte  fell  dead. 
(They  found  sewn  in  the  front  of  his 
coat  a  consecrated  wafer  to  charm  into 
harmlessness  the  bullets  of  his  enemies.) 
The  successful  revolutions,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  started  at  Cape  Haitien,  in 
the  north,  but  Jacmel  is  often  in  rebel- 
lion. General  Le  Conte,  who,  I  believe, 
is  in  Sam's  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  was  sent  this  time  to  Jacmel  to 
quell  the  insurrection.  He  appears  to 
have  reached  the  place  and  to  have  made 
many  arrests,  but  on  the  5th  of  April  a 
body  of  revolutionists  from  the  hills,  un- 
der General  Nicholas  Baptiste,  after  se- 
vere fighting,  took  the  city,  looted  its 
stores  of  arms  and  ammunitions,  then  re- 
tired into  the  fastnesses  of  the  interior. 
The  Minister  of  War,  General  Victor 
Guillaume,  thereupon  started  with  a  sec- 
ond column  for  the  South,  and  on  April 
1 2th  severely  punished  the  rebels,  whose 
killed  and  wounded  numbered  nearly  a 
hundred.  General  Raptiste  was  taken 
and  was  summarily  shot.  The  cruiser 
"  Crete-a-Pierrot  "  meanwhile  had  been 
dispatched   by  water,    and   at   this   date 
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of  writing  lies  off  Jacmel.  She  is  the 
chief  and  only  seaworthy  vessel  of 
the  Haitian  navy.  It  is  unlikely  that 
anything  will  be  doing  for  a  while  at 
least  at  Jacmel.  But  may  not  Sam,  by 
the  dispatch  of  two  columns  and  the 
cruiser,  have  weakened  himself  seriously 
at  Port-au-Prince?  May  not  the  demon- 
stration at  Jacmel  even  have  been  a  de- 
vice of  more  serious  revolutionists 
around  the  capital  or  in  the  north? 

The  only  disturbance  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  aside  from  the  universal  but  not 
demonstrative  excitement  over  wholesale 
arrests,  has  been  a  few  cases  of  indi- 
vidual resistance  to  the  officers.  M. 
Bourjolly,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
M.  Seneque,  a  politician,  and  General 
Destouche,  all  prominent  personages, 
have  been  imprisoned.  Leon  Gabriel, 
charged  with  treason,  shot  at  General 
Cameau,  Chief  of  Police,  who  was  about 
to  arrest  him,  and  was  in  turn  shot  and 
wounded  and  immediately  thereafter 
executed.  Over  one  arrest  an  issue  has 
arisen  between  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  French  Consulate,  the  victim  claim- 
ing the  rights  of  French  citizenship.  It 
is  believed  in  Port-au-Prince  that  a 
French  cruiser  will  soon  appear  in  the 
harbor. 

The  result  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment will  depend  largely  upon  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  Generals  Mercier,  of  Jac- 
mel, and  Alexandre  du  Nord,  of  the  Cap. 
The  chances  are  that  the  present  outbreak 
will  be  suppressed,  unless  it  at  once  de- 
velops strength  in  the  north ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  peace  will  prevail  until  T.  A. 
S.  Sam  grows  weary  of  the  burden  of  the 
crown.  Of  the  seventeen  presidents  of 
the  Haitian  "  Republic,"  two  (Dessalines 
and  Salnave)  were  shot ;  two  (Petion  and 
Riche)  were  poisoned;  one  (Christophe) 
was  driven  to  suicide;  seven  (Boyer, 
Soulouque,  Geffrad,  Domingue,  Canal, 
Salomon  and  Legitime)  fled;  two  (Pier- 
rot and  Nissage-Saget)  were  forced  to 
abdicate,  and  one  (Hippolyte)  died  in 
office,  tho  it  was  at  the  time  widely  be- 
lieved he  died  by  poison.  Not  one  has 
been  permitted  to  serve  out  his  term  and 
retire  to  live  in  peace. 

Sam  maintains  an  army  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  barefoot,  ragamuffin  sol- 
diers, concentrated  chiefly  about  the 
"  Palace  "  and  the  Ministerial  Quarters. 


They  are  a  class  of  licensed  thieves  and 
highway  robbers,  half  of  whom  enjoy 
the  distinction  of  being  privates — the  rest 
are  generals. 

Physically  a  paradise,  Haiti  is  the 
home  of  the  most  miserable  society  that 
to-day  on  the  face  of  the  earth  pretends 
to  civilization.  The  people  number  a 
million  and  a  half,  of  whom  all  but  a  few 
thousand  are  negroes — not  "  colored  peo- 
ple," by  which  in  the  West  Indies  mulat- 
toes  of  various  shades  is  meant — but 
full-blooded  blacks.  The  grossest  super- 
stitions mingle  with  the  nominal  Chris- 
tianity of  the  people,  and  the  hill-forests 
are  nightly  the  scene  of  the  most  abomi- 
nable African  rites;  serpent  worship  is 
common ;  human  sacrifices,  I  was  with 
great  reluctance  convinced,  are  offered, 
and  human  flesh  is  eaten. 

The  government  is  purely  a  military 
despotism.  The  constitution  is  one 
thing,  the  actual  administration  another. 
The  country  is  divided  into  departments, 
over  each  of  which  is  placed  as  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President  a 
"  Delegate,"  who,  as  a  feudal  lord,  exer- 
cises absolute  authority  and  whose  acts 
are  not  questioned  so  long  as  he  supports 
his  chief.  A  system  of  espionage  is  the 
best  developed  feature  of  the  administra- 
tion. Liberty  is  a  fiction  in  Haiti.  Free 
speech  is  a  crime.  Whatever  party  rise 
or  fall,  the  government  is  little  more  than 
a  band  of  plunderers  exploiting  the  coun- 
try and  never  dreaming  of  developing  it. 
Public  improvements  are  unheard  of. 
The  streams  are  unbridged,  the  towns 
are  connected  only  by  wild  and  often  un- 
traceable trails.  Everywhere  are  neg- 
lected harbors  filling  up  with  silt,  ruinous 
wharves,  roofless  warehouses,  abandoned 
plantations  and  the  encroaching  jungle. 
Once  the  richest  colony  in  the  world, 
dotted  with  magnificent  estates  and  cov- 
ered with  great  engineering  works,  whose 
fallen  stones  are  still  to  be  seen  under 
the  chapparal,  exporting  annually  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
spices,  tobacco  and  rare  woods,  Haiti 
has  sunk  into  squalid  and  groveling  pov- 
erty, its  political  administration  become 
an  absurd  affair  of  contemptible  incapac- 
ity, its  moral  condition  an  affront  to  the 
conscience  of  the  world. 

With  exports  decreasing,  with  money 
growing  intolerably  scarce,  with  the  most 
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primitive  demands  of  decent  living  for- 
gotten, with  no  national  ideals  to  cherish, 
no  principles  to  live  for,  with  the  national 
atavism  to  African  savagery  growing  an- 


nualy  more  pronounced,  revolutions  may 
be  looked  for  as  a  normal  condition  of 
Haitian  existence  until  civilized  neigh- 
bors take  the  island  in  hand. 


Little    Wood-Lyrics 

By  Theodore  Roberts 


I. 


THE  sugar-maples  burned  and  glowed 
Like  torches  set  along  the  hill ; 
The  yellow  birch  leaves  fluttered  down 
Like  song-birds,  and  lay  still. 

We  two  went  up  the  winding  path. 
Flanked  low  with  bracken — russet  brown ; 

Above  us  all  the  hills  were  glad ; 
Below  us  woke  the  town. 

We  two  (the  spotted  pup  and  I) 
Were  glad  because  the  day  was  new — 

Because  we  heard  the  blue-jay's  scream — 
The  wood-pecker's  tattoo. 

Because  the  summer  had  gone  by, 
And  winter  had  not  come,  and  clear 

The  Indian  summer's  chieftain  threw 
Her  banners  down  the  year. 

Because  another  season  found 

Some  dreams  discovered,  some  work  done ; 
Because  we  knew  a  wood-cock  hid 

Beyond  the  alder-run. 

The  morning  sun  made  glad  the  hills 
As  we  tramped  out — my  pup  and   I — 

To  flush  a  partridge  down  the  road 
And  hear  the  moose-birds  cry. 


n. 


The  warrior  in  white  has  come ! 

Sir  Galahad  of  Nature.     See 
His  spotless  shield  is  on  the  hill. 

His  badge  is  on  the  tree. 

The  ice  is  gray  before  his  feet. 
The  sky  is  blue  above  his  head. 

He  counts  by  dead  leaves  on  the  snow 
The  seasons  that  are  dead. 


The  warrior  in  white  has  come 

And  tossed  his  mantle  on  the  land. 

And  tho  the  little  trees  are  dumb, 
I  think  they  understand. 

III. 

We  stack  the  snow-shoes  by  the  door, 
And  pile  the  blankets  on  the  floor; 

We  hear  the  winds  leap  by,  leap  by, 
We  hear  the  hemlocks  roar. 

A  brave  fire  drives  the  frost-ache  back. 
We  stand  our  rifles  in  the  rack. 

And  light  our  pipes,  for  we  have  come 
Swift-foot  on  bruin's  track. 

We  found  him  in  his  hidden  lair, 
Red-eyed,  white-fanged,  with  matted  hair. 

We  have  done  giants'  toil  to-day, 
So  give  us  giants'  fare ! 

IV. 
...The  poplars  stand  in  sentry-row 
Along  the  edges  of  the  snow; 
The  road  slants  down 
Toward  the  town. 
Where  red  the  windows  glow. 

And  we  come  home — from  spruce  and  fir, 
And  gray  swamps  where  the  winds  confer- 

With  weary  feet 

To  the  wide  street. 
The  red  house  and  a  dream  of  Her. 

We  journey  down — my  pup  and   I — 
Behind  us  flames  the  sunset  sky. 

On    mountain   rim 

And  at  the  brim 
Of  gray  the  colors  die. 

We've  had  a  day !   to-night  we'll   rest 
Before  the  fire  with  hunter's  zest. 

Down   trail — past  snow 

My  dreams  will  go 
Forth  on  a  dearer  quest. 
Frederickton,  N.  B  ,  Canada 


The     Naples    Tammany    Hall 

By  G.   M.    Flamingo 

[G.  M.  Flamingo  founded  in  1894  the  Review  of  Sociology,  the  first  sociological  periodical  in  Italy,  which  to-day- 
is  one  of  the  most  authoritative  of  its  kind.  He  is  advisory  editor,  together  with  Schaffle,  Samuel,  etc.,  to  the 
American  Joitrtml  of  S-ciology, ■^\\h\\i\\(iA\)y  \.\\e^Xin\\e.XiA\.y  ai  Chicago.  Among  his  best  known  books  is  "Social 
Protectionism,"  which  has  been  translated  into  English.— Editor.] 


THE  municipal  Camorra  of  Naples 
has  been  defined  a  hundred  times 
as  the  Tammany  Hall  of  Italy, 
but  if  its  purposes  are  the  same,  its  ori- 
gin and  the  reasons  for  its  existence 
completely  differ  from  those  of  the  New 
York  institution.  In  Naples  the  phe- 
nomenon exists  because  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  working  citizens  who  are 
interested  in  extended  economic  indus- 
tries abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  city,  which,  if  hon- 
estly conducted,  is  unremunerative  for 
those  concerned. 

In  New  York  the  empire  of  Tammany 
Hall  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  path- 
ological result  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
best  energies  were  centered  in  the  work 
of  economic  production,  so  that  a  few 
debased  persons  were  enabled  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  administration  of  the 
city  _  funds.  At  Naples,  however,  the 
municipal  Camorra  arose  through  the 
want  of  industries,  so  that  the  most  alert 
energies  necessarily  led  to  the  exer- 
cise of  social  parasitism  on  the  city,  re- 
nowned through  all  centuries  for  its 
Vesuvius,  its  splendid  gulf,  its  radiant 
sky  and  its  blue  sea.  The  Naples  of  to- 
day is  the  product  of  the  degeneration 
gathered  there  by  the  vicious  decadence 
of  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Spanish  civil- 
izations. In  the  splendid  villas  on  the 
gulf  the  Romans  of  the  last  throes  of  the 
Empire  gave  the  greatest  honor  to  all 
that  was  most  impure  in  the  culture  of 
Athens,  Mitylene  and  Rome,  and,  later, 
that  of  Spain  prolonged  the  work  of  de- 
generation. 

Naples  even  in  our  days 'continues  to 
exist  by  means  of  this  corruption  of  past 
ages.  In  the  "  Bella  Citta  "  there  is  not 
yet  the  least  trace  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  middle  class  which  distin- 
guishes modern  countries  and  which  is 
devoted  to  the  work  of  economic  progress 
and  development.  Instead,  its  place  is  oc- 
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cupied  by  an  aristocracy  of  small  mar- 
quises, barons  and  counts,  imbued  with  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
These  petty  aristocrats  still  regard  com- 
merce and  industry  as  base  occupations, 
with  which  the  hereditary  nobility  of 
past  centuries  cannot  concern  itself,  and 
as  far  as  their  limited  resources  will  al- 
low they  continue  the  same  life  of  in- 
dolence, corruption  and  carnal  pleasure 
which  has  been  left  to  them  by  the  civil- 
ization which,  tired  and  worn  out  with 
its  orgies,  came  to  die  in  the  tepid  breezes 
of  the  enchanted  gulf. 

As  long  as  Naples  was  the  center  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  a 
court  as  brilliant  as  any  in  Europe,  this 
aristocracy  lived  by  the  favors  and  hon- 
ors of  the  court,  while  the  people  satisfied 
their  small  wants  by  living  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  those  above  them,  virtual  para- 
sites on  all  those  who,  for  reasons  of  in- 
terest or  pleasure,  were  obliged  to  be  in 
the  capital.  But  when  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons  fell  and  the  city  lost  all  the 
advantages  given  by  the  residence  there 
of  so  brilliant  a  house  (which  spent  in 
the  capital  all  the  tribute  which  came 
from  the  provinces),  the  "barons"  be- 
came at  once  celebrated,  even  in  Italy,  as 
the  possessors  of  an  emblem  of  nobility 
which  once  meant  riches  and  is  now  a 
symptom  of  poverty.  For  the  people 
also  from  that  moment  there  was  lacking 
almost  every  means  of  gain  and  sub- 
sistence. In  this  Queen  City  of  the 
Mediterranean  there  are  to-day  at  least 
200,000  individuals  without  any  occupa- 
tion who  are  every  morning  quite  igno- 
rant of  where  their  day's  food  will  come 
from.  The  Neapolitan,  however  happy 
in  the  artistic  splendors  of  his  gulf,  and 
light-hearted  at  the  limpid  sky  full  of 
light,  cannot  endure  to  leave  his  hel 
Vesuvius,  which  the  tourists  of  the  world 
come  in  continual  pilgrimage  to  admire, 
and  prefers  to  suffer  hunger  ratlicr  than 
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emigrate.  To-day  in  Naples  there  are 
over  100,000  more  people  than  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  less  grain,  less 
meat  and  less  wine  are  consumed ; 
in  fact,  the  population  so  increased  eats 
less  than  that  of  forty  years  ago. 

With  this  tainted  tendency  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  social  life  of  the 
city,  naturally  the  administrative  depart- 
ments were  specially  attacked.  An  an- 
nual balance  at  the  City  Hall  of  almost 
$4,400,000,  in  a  town  where  wealth  is  so 
small  and  where  there  are  no  industries, 
no  commerce  and  no  economic  activity, 
offered  almost  the  only  camp  for  the  de- 
velopment of  corruption.  Thus  in  all  the 
public  services  of  Naples  corruption  has 
not  been  the  work  of  an  association 
which  succeeded  in  grasping  power,  as 
was  the  case  with  Tammany  Hall  in  New 
York,  but  was  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  a  degraded  atmosphere  where  social 
parasitism  has  been  cultivated  and 
strengthened  by  tradition  during  many 
centuries.  This  same  corruption  which 
before  was  exercised  at  the  Bourbon 
court  was  now  transported  to  the  munici- 
pality. In  the  time  of  what  we  may  call 
the  "  ancient  regime  "  the  participators 
in  this  debased  custom  had  to  gain  the 
favor  of  Ferdinand  H  or  Francis  L 
Afterward  they  felt  the  need  of  having 
at  their  disposal  the  electoral  forces,  un- 
til, little  by  little,  took  place  the  electoral 
organization  of  all  those  who  now,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  co-operate  in  the  great 
work  of  corruption.  For  instance,  all 
the  municipal  employees,  the  elementary 
schoolmasters,  the  city  guards  and  all 
the  various  individuals  who  for  the  most 
diverse  reasons  live  on  the  city  balance, 
are  especially  included  in  this  city  elec- 
toral organization.  The  municipal 
clerks,  through  the  electoral  power  which 
they  represent,  instead  of  being  the  de- 
pendents, have  become  the  real  masters 
of  the  City  Hall.  They  have  never  had 
a  boss  d  la  Croker,  but  from  time  to  time 
they  have,  instead,  sold  their  favor  to 
those  who  know  best  how  to  advance 
their  interests.  These  employees  consti- 
tute a  real  body  of  "  Pretorians,"  who 
live  either  on  the  city,  doing  nothing, 
ab.solutely  nothing,  or  occupy  their  office 
to  ply  the  most  shameful  corruption.  The 
most  simple  and  normal  of  the  municipal 


services,  such  as  the  making  of  birth 
certificates  or  the  publication  of  the  acts 
of  intended  marriage,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained through  "  favor  " — that  is,  paying 
the  clerk  undue  fees.  The  custodians  of 
the  cemeteries  sell  the  plants  which 
should  adorn  the  tombs,  or  do  worse ;  the 
municipal  guards  carry  on  a  system  of 
real  blackmail  by  threats ;  the  school- 
masters sell  promotions  to  students,  and 
retard  those  which  are  not  paid  for.  All 
complaint  is  useless,  if  not  dangerous, 
because  punishment  comes  from  the  one 
who  has  been  elected  as  the  great  de- 
fender of  this  rotten  system,  and  sits 
therefore  as  Syndic  (Mayor)  of  Naples. 
He,  the  "  boss,"  chosen  as  champion  of 
the  municipal  "  Pretorians,"  makes  use 
of  his  position  to  accomplish  wholesale 
robbery,  especially  in  awarding  the  great 
contracts  for  franchises  in  the  public 
service.  So,  notwithstanding  that  the 
municipa.lity  of  Naples  has  the  weight 
of  several  millions  of  liras  on  its  shoul- 
ders for  the  mending  of  streets,  many 
of  them,  even  the  principal  ones,  are  in 
so  deplorable  a  state  that  it  is  impossible 
to  drive  over  them  ;  and  those  who  should 
clean  them,  for  whom  there  is  a  consid- 
erable sum  set  apart  by  the  city,  are  hard- 
ly in  evidence  at  all.  The  lighting  by  elec- 
tricity gives  the  really  unique  result  of 
leaving  the  town  much  darker  than  be- 
fore, when  oil  was  used ;  for  the  Mayor 
who  sanctioned  the  contract  with  the 
Electric  Light  Society  got  out  of  it  a 
large  dot  for  his  daughter,  who  was 
about  to  marry.  Alas !  the  ills  of  Tam- 
many become  incomparably  innocuous 
when  confronted  with  the  Neapolitan 
article! 

Tn  New  York  the  indignation  of  a  part 
of  the  citizens  who  had  not  taken  part  in 
administrative  matters  was  sufficient  to 
break  up  the  power  of  Tammany,  while 
in  Naples  to  one  corrupt  administration 
succeeded  another  still  more  so.  Politi- 
cal organization  in  Italy  is  so  constituted 
that  the  central  Government  of  Rome 
can  have  a  notable  influence  on  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  of  a  city ;  but 
when  the  central  Government,  as  was  the 
case  recently,  intervened  at  Naples  with 
an  inquiry  into  an  administration  that 
with  its  unbridled  excesses  has  surpassed 
the  enormity  of  any  of  its  predecessors, 
facts  have  later  shown  that  its  aim  was 
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not  reached,  for  one  set  of  bosses  has  modern  riches,  but  because  of  her  social 
only  been  replaced  by  another  just  as  bad  parasitism  and  because  she  glories  in 
or  worse.  The  history  of  many  years  having  many  "  barons "  and  "  mar- 
shows  that  every  time  the  central  politi-  quises,"  to  whom  she  does  not  refuse  the 
cal  power  has  proceeded  against  corrup-  appellation  of  "  Excellency,"  and  to 
tion  in  Naples  the  act,  which  should  be  whom  all  others  are  "  servants."  She 
a  moral  cleansing,  turns  instead  in  favor  does  not  understand  yet,  it  is  needless  to 
of  a  succeeding  regime  more  corrupt  and  say,  the  insurrection  which  took  place 
more  clever  in  fraud.  And  the  people  centuries  ago  in  other  countries  against 
remain   perfectly   indifferent   and   suffer  the  feudal  idea. 

with  entire  resignation  the  iniquitous  ex-        Naples  to-day  is  sterile  in  productive 

ploitation.       Naples,   a   city   of   600,000  work,  and  at  the  spectacle  of  the  most 

inhabitants,  lives  in  the  Middle  Ages,  not  shameful  traffic  and  of  thefts  committed 

only  because   she  has   no   middle  class,  by  the  municipal  "  Pretorians"  the  great- 

either  industrial  or  commercial,  and  thus  er  part  of  the  people  are  only  envious 

is    deprived    of    economic    activity  and  that  they  cannot  participate  in  the  booty. 

Rome,  Italy. 


A    Colloquy 

By  Silas  Xavier  Floyd 

HUS  spake  my  Head : 

I  know  I  am — I  know  not  whence  I  came ; 

I  know  I  was — or  else  I  could  not  be ; 
I  know  some  Creature  did  my  fashion  frame — 

Who?  What?  How? — Ay, there  lies  the  mystery. 

I  know  that  I  may  pass  away  some  day ; 

But  whether  there  be  life  beyond  the  tomb, 
I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  say — 

I  only  walk  where  Reason  lights  the  gloom. 

So  spake  my  Head ;  I  thought  me  wondrous  wise. 

1  thought  me  wondrous  wise,  and  thought  so  till 
My  poor  Heart  did  in  rank  rebellion  rise, 

And  tenderly  subdued  my  stubborn  Will. 

Thus  spake  my  Heart : 

I  know  I  am — I  know  from  whence  I  came ; 

I  know  I  was — or  else  I  could  not  be ; 
I  know  some  Being  did  my  fashion  frame — 

Who?    Faith,  says  God,  and  there's  no  mystery. 

I  know  that  I  must  pass  away  some  day ; 

Death's  surely  an  appointment  from  above, 
And  opes  the  gate  that  leads  the  starlit  way 

To  everlasting  light  and  life  and  love. 

So  spake  my  Heart ;  I  thought  me  wondrous  wise. 

I  thought  me  wondrous  wise,  and  thought  so  till 
My  Head  did  free  itself  from  Reason's  guise. 

And  eager  grasped  the  Faith  that  calms  me  still, 

Augusta,  Ga. 
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The  Weimar  of  Goethe 

Miss  Gerard  has  chosen  an  excellent 
theme  for  a  discursive  anecdotal  biog- 
raphy and  has  made  of  it  a  thoroughly 
readable  book.*  There  are  plenty  of  vol- 
umes on  Goethe  and  the  other  great 
names  of  Weimar,  but  nothing  exists  in 
English,  we  believe,  that  covers  just  the 
field  of  the  present  work.  The  figure  of 
Anna  Amalia,  the  mother  of  Goethe's 
Duke  Karl  August,  is  just  sufficiently 
pre-eminent  in  the  circle  by  reason  of 
her  rank  and  her  own  personality  to  lend 
unity  to  a  gossiping  account  of  the  Ger- 
man Athens,  while  not  so  dominant  in 
any  one  field  (as  Goethe's  was,  for  in- 
stance) as  to  make  such  a  series  of  dis- 
cursions  and  anecdotes  seem  impertinent. 

First  of  all  her  own  character  is  far 
from  uninteresting.  As  a  young,  neg- 
lected girl  in  her  father's  court  at  Bruns- 
wick, as  a  bride  in  the  little  duchy  of 
Weimar,  then  as  regent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Karl  August,  and  finally  as 
dowager,  she  is  always  a  marked  and 
original  personality.  She  did  not  possess 
a  commanding  intellect,  yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  a  woman  who,  in  the  hours  of 
tribulation,  turned  to  the  study  of  Greek 
for  consolation,  was  in  any  way  common- 
place. And,  most  of  all,  she  had  what 
FitzGerald  has  called  the  feminine  of 
genius — the  taste  and  sympathy  to  un- 
derstand and  in  large  measure  influence 
the  brilliant  group  of  men  who  surround- 
ed her. 

And  such  a  group  of  men  the  world 
has  never  seen  before  or  since  gathered 
together  in  a  town  so  insignificant  in  it- 
self. As  we  read  the  pages  of  this  biog- 
raphy the  manner  of  life  of  these  men, 
with  its  curious  mixture  of  simplicity 
and  eccentricity,  becomes  very  clear  to 
us — of  Goethe,  Wieland,  Merck,  Herder 
and  the  others  who  for  a  greater  or 
shorter  period  of  time  made  Weimar 
their  home.  It  was  a  simple  existence  in 
many  ways,  the  life  almost  of  a  troop  of 
school  boys  and  girls  out  on  a  holiday 
lark.    It  seemed  so  easy  for  them  to  find 

*A  Grand  Duchess  and  Her  Cocrt.  By  Frances 
Gerard.  With  \i  illustrations  ard  portraits.  Two  vols. 
New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co     $7.50  net. 


amusement,  and  the  cost  was  so  absurdly 
little !  Yet  what  impresses  one  most  is 
the  lack  of  real  humor  and  the  seriousness 
of  it  all.  It  is  not  very  safe  to  criticise 
the  humor  or  lack  of  humor  of  a  foreign 
society,  for  jokes  have  a  strange  way  of 
losing  their  force  when  transplanted ; 
they  sleep  in  a  knavish  ear,  Shakespeare 
would  say.  And  of  a  particular  kind  of  fun 
there  was  more  than  a  plenty  at  Weimar. 
The  boisterous  mirth  and  wild  escapades 
of  Goethe  and  his  friend,  the  young 
Duke,  are  notorious,  and  the  habit  of 
playing  practical  jokes  seems  never  to 
have  lost  its  attraction  for  this  simple 
folk.  One  of  these  jokes  related  by  Mis? 
Gerard  is  good  enough  to  repeat : 

"  Meantime  her  absence  had  been  made  use 
of  by  the  Duchess  and  Goethe  to  have  the  door 
of  Thusnelda's  bedroom  taken  off  its  hinges, 
and  the  space,  which  was  a  very  narrow  one, 
filled  up  and  paper  pasted  over.  When  poor 
Fraulein  Gochhausen  returned  every  one  was 
in  bed,  a  light  being  left  as  usual  in  the  hall. 
But  as  she  ascended  the  staircase  the  light 
was  blown  out,  as  she  thought,  by  a  gust  of 
wind.  It  was  very  dark,  so  she  put  her  hands 
on  the  wall  and  groped  her  way,  seeking  the 
door  of  her  room,  but  could  find  nothing  of 
the  sort — it  was  all  one  flat  surface.  Thus- 
nelda  was  puzzled  and  thought  she  must  be  on 
the  wrong  side  somehow.  It  suddenly  occurred 
to  her  to  fetch  the  maid  who  slept  on  this 
landing,  but  she  found  that  the  maid's  bed  was 
empty.  Again  Thusnelda  groped  with  both  hands 
along  the  surface  of  the  wall,  but  no  door  could 
she  find.  She  called  out — no  answer.  She 
screamed — no  one  came.  Strangely  enough,  al- 
tho  she  was  accustomed  to  have  tricks  played 
upon  her,  and  in  her  turn  played  many  a  trick 
on  others,  the  idea  never  occurred  to  her  that 
she  was  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke.  At  last 
she  lost  all  control  of  herself  and  in  her  ex- 
citement grew  hysterical,  when,  apparently  by 
accident,  some  one  came  with  a  light  and  con- 
ducted the  poor,  worn-out  Thusnelda  to  a 
room  that  had  been  provisionally  got  ready 
for  her." 

Humor  of  this  kind, in  which  some  one 
else  provided  the  fun,  was  rampant 
among  this  circle  of  geniuses,  but  them- 
selves they  each  and  all  took  with  a  seri- 
ousness that  is  simply  appalling.  These 
were  the  days  of  seclen-sentiiucutalitdt , 
of  the  Schongeister  who    erected    their 
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sentimentalism  into  a  religion  and 
scorned  inexpressibly  the  dull  common 
sense  of  the  Philistines.  Even  Goethe 
in  his  youth  had  passed  through  the  flood 
of  mawkishness — had  indeed,  despite  his 
long  years  of  self-discipline,  never  en- 
tirely emerged  from  its  waters.  And 
how  persistently  this  sentimentalism 
clung  to  other,  lesser  men  may  be  seen 
in  the  chapter  which  tells  of  Herder's 
relation  to  Angelica  Kaufmann  in  Italy. 
And  yet  withal,  as  we  read  the  life  of 
these  men  and  reflect  on  the  work  they 
accomplished,  we  wonder  whether  this 
sentimental  self-complacency  was  not  a 
happy  factor  in  their  genius.  The  last 
impression  we  gain  of  Weimar  is  one  of 
noble  faculties  nobly  used,  and  an  honest 
search  for  happiness,  more  successful  on 
the  whole  than  such  a  seeking  is  wont  to 
be. 

We  have  not  time  to  point  out  the 
most  entertaining  chapters  of  Miss 
Gerard's  biography — the  story  of  the 
Weimar  Theatre,  the  pleasant  narration 
of  the  life  at  Tiefurt,  for  instance ;  these 
are  old  themes  indeed,  but  somehow  they 
always  seem  fresh  when  touched  with 
any  skill.  There  are  deficiencies  and 
omissions  in  the  book  not  a  few,  and  even 
errors.  Why,  for  instance,  is  Schiller 
treated  so  scantly,  and  almost  nothing 
said  of  his  friendship  with  Goethe? 
And,  let  us  confess  it,  the  picture  of 
Weimar  would  have  been  more  complete 
and  more  honest  if  the  book  had  not 
quite  so  much  the  air  of  having  been 
written  virginibns  pucrisque.  Certain 
relationships  are  treated  as  if  innocent 
which  were  hardly  that,  and  much  that 
went  to  mold  the  character  of  Goethe 
and  others  is  passed  over  entirely.  These 
things  might  have  been  dealt  with  a  little 
more  frankly  without  detriment  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  book.  Yet  as  a  whole 
Miss  Gerard's  chapters  are  good  reading 
and  are  fairly  adequate  to  the  subject. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  * 

The  medieval  legend  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Apostles'  Creed  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  by  each  of  the  Apostles  con- 
tributing a  clause  gave  way  long  since ; 
but  twenty-five  years  ago  scholars  were 

•The    Ai'osn.p.s'  CrpI'D.     /iy    Arfhtir    Cuiftmati    Ah- 
Gifferl.     New    York  ;    Charles    Scr-bncr's    Sons.      $1.25 

net. 


content  with  the  general  statement  that 
the  creed  was  the  product  of  the  Western 
Catholic  Church  within  the  first  four  cen- 
turies. SchaflF  did  not  trace  it  back  fur- 
ther than  the  Rufinus  text  of  the  Old  Ro- 
man Symbol  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  Recent  investigation  has  pushed 
back  the  date  of  this  Old  Roman  Symbol, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  Harnack  dating  it  from  about  150 
A.  D.,  and  Kattenbusch  from  about  100 
A.  D.  The  origin  of  the  creed  has  been 
found  in  the  desire  to  present  a  summary 
of  Christian  faith  for  use  in  evangeliza- 
tion, and  it  has  been  denied  that  it  arose 
from  the  need  of  counteracting  particular 
errors  or  guarding  the  Church  against 
the  influence  of  any  special  person. 

Dr.  McGiffert  agrees  with  Harnack  as 
to  the  date  of  the  Old  Roman  Symbol, 
and  shares  the  common  modern  view  of 
its  origin  in  Rome  by  expansion  of  the 
baptismal  formula.  But  he  takes  sharp 
issue  with  all  recent  students  of  this  early 
creed  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to  its  com- 
position. He  holds  that  it  was  written 
to  guard  against  the  errors  of  Marcion, 
and  that  every  phrase  added  to  the  bap- 
tismal formula  to  compose  the  Old  Ro- 
man Symbol  was  a  safeguarding  state- 
ment to  protect  the  Church  from  the 
Marcionite  heresy.  He  has  presented  an 
exceedingly  strong  case  and  his  evidence 
must  be  considered  and  his  arguments 
answered  before  it  can  be  stated  again 
that  the  creed  was  simply  a  summary  of 
faith,  with  no  special  doctrinal  signifi- 
cance. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  appearance  of 
Marcion  in  Rome,  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  created  a  great  stir  in  the 
Roman  Church.  He  had  ability,  and  the 
zeal  of  a  reformer,  and  in  sincere  eflfort 
to  return  to  Paul  as  the  true  interpreter 
of  Jesus  he  denied  the  real  humanity  of 
Christ,  including  his  birth  from  Mary 
the  Virgin  and  the  reality  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, death  and  burial.  Marcion  made 
the  bodily  form  of  Jesus  a  mere  phantom, 
and  asserted  the  God  of  Christianity  to 
be,  not  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
a  Being  first  revealed  in  Jesus ;  he  denied 
also  that  God  will  judge  any  one  and  that 
the  body  will  be  raised.  It  is  exactly 
these  denials  of  Marcion  that  are  met  in 
the  Old  Roman  Symbol ;  the  Christian 
God  is  declared  identical  with  the  Crc- 
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ator,  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  phrase  TravTOKpaTup,  which  means, 
not  "  almighty,"  but  all-governing  or  all- 
controlling.  The  real  humanity  of  Jesus 
is  asserted,  with  special  mention  of  each 
event  in  his  life  which  was  explained 
away  in  Marcion's  docetism.  The  bap- 
tismal formula  on  the  Holy  Spirit  is  left 
without  addition,  as  that  doctrine  was 
not  in  dispute.  The  judgment  and  the  res- 
urrection of  the  flesh,  the  only  assertions 
of  the  original  creed  not  in  the  baptismal 
formula  or  its  anti-Marcionite  exposi- 
tion, were  matters  of  special  importance 
in  the  controversy  with  Marcion. 

The  omissions  from  the  creed,  also,  are 
believed  by  Dr.  McGiffert  to  show  that  it 
was  not  a  summary  of  belief,  designed 
for  evangelistic  use.  It  omits  reference 
to  Christ's  baptism,  which  was  empha- 
sized by  the  early  missionaries ;  to  his 
teaching  and  works  of  healing ;  to  the  ful- 
filment of  Scripture,  of  which  so  much 
was  made  in  early  preaching ;  nor  is  men- 
tion made  of  salvation  through  Christ, 
or  the  purpose  of  his  life  and  death. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  that  Dr. 
McGififert  says : 

"  The  interest  underlying  the  statement 
'  born  of  Mary  the  Virgin,'  in  the  symbol,  must 
be  recognized'  to  have  been  not  the  uniqueness 
of  Christ's  birth  so  much  as  the  reality  of  it. 
.  .  .  The  subsequent  insertion  of  the  words 
'  of  the  Holy  Spirit  '  marks  a  change  of  inter- 
est and  of  emphasis." 

The  book  consists  of  a  lecture  of  fas- 
cinating interest,  and  critical  notes  which 
seek  to  establish  the  positions  taken  in 
the  lecture.  The  section  on  the  historical 
interpretation  of  the  creed  is  on  the  same 
high  level  as  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
work  of  Paul  in  his  "  Apostolic  Age." 
Dr.  McGiflFert  is  scholarly,  thorough  in 
research,  and  keen  in  historical  insight. 
It  is  a  pity  the  limitations  of  an  historical 
monograph  forbade  amplification  of  his 
statement  of  the  service  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  to  the  Church  : 

"  Perhaps  to  it  more  than  to  anything  else — 
more  even  than  to  the  Gospels,  which  were  not 
widely  read  in  the  Middle  Ages — we  owe  the 
fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  and  always  has  been 
the  object  of  the  Christian's  faith,  and  that  his 
figure  has  never  been  completely  lost,  even 
when  the  true  Gospel  has  been  most  overlaid 
with  scholastic  philosophy  or  with  sacramen- 
tarianism  and  ecclesiasticism." 


The  Siege  of  Lady  Resolute 

The  opening  scenes  of  this  charming 
novel  *  are  laid  in  the  South  of  France 
during  the  Huguenot  persecution  carried 
on  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  through 
the  pious  dotage  of  Louis  XIV.  And 
when  an  author  begins  his  story  in  a 
"  turreted  "  and  "  towered  "  chateau, 
with  a  rustic  bench  concealed  in  a  green 
glade  behind  it,  he  takes  a  romantic  ad- 
vantage of  the  reader's  imagination  at 
once  and  has  only  to  await  the  coming 
of  his  lovers.  The  very  scene  conjures 
them  forth.  And  our  introduction  to  the 
"  Lady  Resolute  "  with  "  Saint  Maurice," 
the  hero,  actually  comes  about  in  the 
midst  of  these  propitious  surroundings. 

But  however  "  resolute  "  Mademoiselle 
Julie  deServerac  proved  herself  tobeafter 
the  unfortunate  display  of  boyish  coward- 
ice in  her  lover,  under  circumstances 
most  galling  to  a  young  blade's  vanity, 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  resolution 
in  her  took  the  form  of  vengeance  and 
that  sort  of  furious  feminine  opposition 
peculiar  to  the  meager  but  virtuous  na- 
ture of  women  who  make  little  an- 
tipathetic shrines  of  their  maiden  hearts 
upon  which  to  sacrifice  nobler  spirits. 
Still,  the  final  capitulation  of  Julie's  stub- 
born will  goes  far  toward  destroying  this 
unfavorable  impression  of  her  character. 
Like  a  little  storm  bird  of  wrath  and  in- 
dignation, whom  he  has  decorously 
flanked  with  maiden  aunt  and  a  priest 
and  then  imprisoned  in  his  castle,  she 
refuses  to  surrender  tho  driven  from 
every  point  of  defense  by  the  logic  of  his 
love.  But  once  free,  she  returns  like  a 
dove  bearing  an  olive  branch  of  peace 
and  sobs  reproachfully,  "  O  Cesar, 
Cesar,  it  is  very  hard  to — come  back.  I 
did  not  believe  you  would  let  me  go." 
There  is  not  a  better  interpretation  in  this 
delightful  book,  which  is  so  discursive  of 
eighteenth  century  human  nature,  than 
this  final  sentence.  For  women  are  like 
Providence  in  that  they  are  always  will- 
ing to  foil  a  man  to  the  uttermost  in  or- 
der that  they  may  bless  him  unexpectedly 
at  the  last  moment  and  cast  a  robe  of 
humility  over  his  triumph  at  the  same 
time. 

However,  the  most  attractive  feature 

•  The  Siege  op  Ladv  Resolute.  By  Harris  Dickson 
New  York  :    Harper  &  Bros.    $1.50. 
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of  the  story  is  not  the  lovely  Julie  with 
her  secret  heart  burnings  and  ignoble 
suspicions,  but  it  is  the  author's  under- 
standing of  heroic  men  in  an  age  when 
all  men  were  forced  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  to  prove  themselves  heroes  or 
cowards.  There  is  not  a  cheap  braggart 
in  the  book,  nor  a  single  instance  where 
virtue  and  villainy  are  confused  in  the 
personality  of  one  man.  Every  gentle- 
man has  his  definition  that  fits  him  like 
an  armor  of  burnished  steel,  and  every 
rascal  is  uncloaked  with  relentless  judg- 
ment. 

On  the  whole  the  story  appeals  to  the 
dearly  familiar  rather  than  to  the  novel- 
ties of  a  wayfaring  imagination.  Now 
and  again  the  red  edge  of  a  battle  scene 
cuts  through,  but  it  is  essentially  a  love 
story  with  a  happy  ending,  which  is  the 
only  proper  way  to  conclude  them  in  this 
century,  where  there  will  be  fewer  of 
any  kind  to  tell  or  to  remember. 

Some  European  Neighbors 

These  are  the  three  latest  volumes  * 
of  an  acceptable  series  intended  to  sup- 
ply popular  information  concerning  the 
lives  of  our  European  neighbors.  Each 
country  has  been  assigned  to  a  different 
author,  and,  as  a  result,  there  has  thus 
far  been  decided  variation  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  different  subjects. 

Mr.  Story  offers  an  exceptionally  well 
arranged  and  complete  account  of  "  al- 
most the  only  European  state  whose  his- 
tory is  the  history  of  its  people."  Since 
the  Schweizer  "  is  first  and  foremost  a 
politician,"  the  book  is  largely  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  democracy,  "  conserva- 
tive to  the  core,"  tho  sufficiently  progres- 
sive to  have  abolished  child  labor  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  to  have  established  a 
model  system  of  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  to  grant  by  law  fifty-two 
days  of  rest  in  the  year  to  the  workers 
in  its  manifold  industries.  The  volume 
is  a  readable,  generally  well  written  and 
thoroughly  informed  account  of  a  simple 
and  sincere  people  who  have  strong  faith 
in  the  "  gospel  of  work."     If  their  life, 

*  Russian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Sy  Francis  H. 
E.  Palmer.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  81.20 
net. 

*  Dutch  Like  in  Town  and  Country.  By  P.  M.  Hough, 
B.A.     New  York:     G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons.     «t  20  net. 

•Swiss  Likr  in  Town  and  Country.  By  At/red  T. 
Story.     New  York  •    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.20  net 


with  its  incessant  battle  against  nature's 
destructive  forces,  permits  no  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  and  prematurely  ages  even 
the  children,  at  least  no  one  is  destitute. 
The  people  are  banded  together  in  a 
thousand  ways  for  mutual  helpfulness ; 
"  so  many  are  the  agencies  to  fit  persons 
for  work  and  to  find  it  for  them  that  no 
one  need  go  idle  a  single  day."  The  il- 
lustrations are  the  most  unsatisfactory 
feature  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Hough  has  a  sense  of  humor  and 
a  fair  field  for  its  gratification.  He  prof- 
fers little  more  information  than  any 
tourist  may  easily  acquire,  and  judges 
everything  Dutch  by  comparison  with 
things  English.  His  language  is  collo- 
quial, and  he  is  frequently  illogical  and 
inconsequent.  We  read  briefly  of  the 
twelve-hour  workday  demanded  of  the 
great  majority  of  Hollanders  as  soon  as 
they  have  "  reached  the  sacramental  age 
of  twelve,"  and  in  the  following  chapter 
gain  the  impression  that  their  main  occu- 
pations are  eating,  drinking  and  smok- 
ing. And  the  variety  of  cakes  and  sweets 
introduced  is  astounding  when  we  con- 
sider that  six  dollars  is  the  average  week- 
ly pay  of  a  skilled  laborer,  and  that  sugar 
is  so  dear  that  the  unsucked  portion  of  a 
lump  is  always  returned  to  the  sugar 
bowl.  This  tale  rivals  some  of  Knicker- 
bocker's, and  it  is  not  the  least  appetiz- 
ing one  told.  The  book  is  unbalanced ; 
we  should  like  to  see  more  of  the  Dutch- 
man's everyday  life.  The  last  chapter, 
treating  of  the  government  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  natives  in  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies, seems  out  of  place  in  the  volume. 
Otherwise  the  author's  faults  are  mainly 
those  of  omission. 

Russian  Life  is  the  shortest  of  the 
three,  although  it  deals  with  the  least 
known  field.  The  description  is  given 
in  gossipy  manner,  without  pretense  to 
style  or  arrangement.  Mr.  Palmer  has 
an  undue  tendency  to  use  the  potential 
mood  instead  of  the  straightforward  in- 
dicative, and  has  also  some  other  faults 
of  diction.  But  he  succeeds,  as  does 
neither  of  the  others,  in  putting  the  read- 
er into  the  atmosphere  of  the  country. 
The  book  is  largely  concerned  with 
strada,  the  word  alike  for  farmer's  labor 
and  for  martyr's  torture.  A  somber  pic- 
ture is  presented  of  unremitting  toil  and 
dense  ignorance,  relieved  by  the  spirit  of 
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mutual  helpfulness,  as  shown  in  the  peas- 
ants' co-operative  labor  and  in  the  Lay 
Confessors'  association  of  representative 
nobles  pledged  on  their  honor  to  advise 
and  aid  any  of  their  class  in  any  serious 
difficulty  or  embarrassment,  and  never  to 
reveal  secrets  intrusted  to  them.  "  The 
Russian  is  not  and  never  can  be  an  in- 
dividualist," says  the  author.  He  holds 
that  it  was  the  communes  which  brought 
about  serfdom  by  making  it  illegal  for 
any  man  to  leave  his  village.  This  is 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  Kovalevsky,  in 
his  recent  scholarly  work  on  "  Russian 
Political  Institutions,"  giving  quite  other 
reasons  for  the  rise  of  serfdom.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Mr.  Palmer  has  given 
a  vivid  and  sympathetic  account  of  Rus- 
sian life. 

Faith  and  Life.  Sermons  by  George  Tybout 
Purves.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield.  Philadelphia  :  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication. 

George  T.  Purves  was  a  good  preacher. 
He  was  direct,  earnest,  clear,  fervid  and 
utterly  sincere.  He  was  often  spoken  of 
as  an  extemporaneous  preacher,  but  it 
now  appears  that  it  was  "  part  of  his 
preparation  to  write  out  the  sermons 
which  he  purposed  to  deliver,  and  after- 
ward to  fill  them  out  and  enrich  them  for 
oral  presentation."  From  these  "  extem- 
poraneous first  drafts  of  sermons  "  twen- 
ty are  here  printed.  These  sermons  are 
the  best  of  their  kind.  They  are  ex- 
planation and  enforcement  of  doctrine  by 
biblical  exposition,  or,  as  Dr.  De  Witt  de- 
scribes them,  "  didactic  oration  of  which 
the  substance  was  yielded  by  studies  in 
biblical  theology."  They  assume  an  in- 
terest in  religious  truth,  and  aim  to  give 
careful  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine. 
They  are  only  moderately  conservative, 
and  remind  one  often  of  the  Christocen- 
tric  theology  taught  by  Henry  B.  Smith. 
John  Hall  would  have  called  these  ser- 
mons "  good  preaching."  There  is  none 
of  the  insight  of  Phillips  Brooks,  the  bril- 
liance of  Beecher,  or  the  fire  of  Spur- 
geon ;  but  there  is  well-ordered,  clear 
statement  by  a  man  who  believes  with  all 
his  soul,  and  who  can  tell  his  beliefs  with 
clearness  and  consistency,  and  in  plain, 
strong  English.  This  volume  may  be 
commended  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
Princeton  at  its  best. 


Homeric  Society.  A  Sociological  Study  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  By  Albert  Gal- 
loway Keller.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  ^1.20. 

Many  readers,  no  doubt,  will  find  in 
this  volume  material  to  interest  them, 
especially  if  their  taste  is  more  sociologi- 
cal than  literary.  To  us,  we  confess,  the 
work  savors  too  much  of  the  intrusion 
of  "  the  dismal  science  "  into  a  field  re- 
served for  better  things.  The  author  has 
gone  through  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  dog- 
gedly and  got  together  every  passage  and 
word  bearing  on  the  sociological  status 
of  Homeric  society.  The  tabulated  results 
are  convenient  for  reference  and  not 
without  usefulness,  altho  most  of  the 
matter  may  be  found  in  other  handbooks. 
One  may  search  the  volume  in  vain  for 
a  single  idea  or  a  single  hint  that  the 
society  described  has  been  made  by 
Homer  into  one  of  the  beautiful  dreams 
of  the  world — but,  then,  one  does  not  ex- 
pect ideas  or  hints  at  beauty  in  books  on 
the  classics  "  as  they  are  taught."  The 
chapter,  for  instance,  on  "  Religious 
Ideas  and  Usages "  is  exasperatingly 
dull  and  commonplace,  when  one  consid- 
ers how  entertainingly  the  subject  has 
been  treated  by  certain  French  writers. 
However,  as  we  say,  the  volume  will  be 
useful  to  those  who  have  much  interest 
in  sociology  and  little  in  poetry. 


Songs  of  All  the  Colleges.  Compiled  and  ar- 
ranged by  David  B.  Chamberlain  and  Karl 
P.  Harrington.  New  York:  Hinds  & 
Noble,  ^1.25. 

There  are  songs  in  many  keys,  but 
none  are  so  universally  vibrant  with  the 
comradeship,  spirit  and  sentiment  of 
youth  as  college  glees  and  choruses. 
They  reach  their  truest  pitch  when  sung 
by  the  well  trained  voices  of  the  glee 
clubs,  but  whenever  or  wherever  college 
boys  or  girls  meet  they  are  sure  to  sing 
out  the  praises  of  their  Alma  Mater  with 
voices  that  accord  at  least  in  fellow  feel- 
ing and  enthusiasm.  This  present  col- 
lection appears  to  be  a  very  unusually 
good  one.  It  is  general  in  its  selection 
and  contains  those  songs  that  are  typical 
of  the  different  colleges ;  and  while  there 
are  many  that  sound  new  and  unfamiliar 
to  a  graduate's  ear,  yet  most  of  the  old 
favorites  are  included  between  the  well- 
filled  covers.     A  book  like  this  will  be 
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taken  many  times  from  the  music  rack, 
where  it  well  deserves  a  place. 


Stratagems  and  Spoils.  By  William  Allen 
White.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  ^1.50. 

The  theme  of  this  volume  of  five  short 
stories  is  the  "  treasons,  stratagems  and 
spoils  "  of  politics — Western  politics  in 
particular.  They  are  stories  of  real  pow- 
er and  literary  merit,  and  they  are  all  of 
them  interesting.  The  author  evidently 
knows  his  field;  and  it  seems  to  be  his 
pleasure  to  show  the  real  motives  rul- 
ing in  the  great  game  of  politics  that 
looks  so  imposing  from  the  outside.  It 
is  a  sad  possibility  that  there  may  be  no 
more  cynicism  than  truth  in  some  of  the 
pictures.  The  best  wine  has  been  saved 
till  the  last,  in  this  volume, — the  two  clos- 
ing stories  are  really  impressive.  One 
of  them  follows  the  career  of  "  Tom  " 
Wharton,  a  corrupt  Senator,  whose  final 
downfall  is  stirring;  the  other,  "  A  Most 
Lamentable  Comedy,"  tells  of  a  fantastic 
demagog  who  is  swept  into  a  governor- 
ship on  the  tide  of  a  popular  revolt,  and 
who  makes  a  sad  mess  of  his  administra- 
tion. It  is  a  really  striking  character 
study,  pathetic,  humorous  and  tragic  all 
at  once. 


Eve    Triumphant.      By   Pierre   de  Coulevain. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  ^1.20. 

The  Garden  of  Eden  fruit  tree,  swing- 
ing full  of  little  apple  red  hearts,  plays 
an  important  part  on  the  decorated  backs 
of  worldly  novels  nowadays.  And  the 
cover  of  Eve  Triumphant  is  so  realistic 
that  the  design  gives  away  the  plot  com- 
pletely. A  lady  wearing  a  decolette 
gown  stands  with  one  foot  upon  the 
writhing  serpent's  head  while  she  ogles 
the  bird  of  wisdom  perched  in  the  tree 
overhead,  where  a  few  apples  still  hang 
untasted.  But  the  noticeable  feature  of 
the  book  is  not  the  story  so  much  as  it  is 
the  reflections  of  a  French  author  con- 
cerning the  American  society  woman  as 
compared  with  his  own  country  women 
of  the  same  class.  According  to  Pierre 
de  Coulevain,  the  American's  conception 
of  evil  and  consequent  sins  is  to  the 
French  lady  merely  an  impression  of  in- 


feriority and  logical  vulgarity.  And 
what  is  sensual  in  her  becomes  an  imper- 
sonal curiosity  in  the  American  woman 
concerning  certain  forms  of  vice.  The 
book  abounds  in  shrewd  comparisons, 
which  are  more  or  less  complimentary  to 
Americans,  but  it  is  also  merciless  in  ex- 
posing their  bad  manners  and  suspicious 
conduct. 


The   Second   Generation.      By   James   Weber 
Linn.     New  York:     The  Macmillan  Co., 

^1.50. 

Like  "  Calumet  K,"  this  story  _  is 
written  to  interest  intelligent  working 
people  rather  than  to  please  literary  folk. 
The  best  scenes  are  laid  in  a  Chicago 
newspaper  office.  The  author  commands 
a  smart  newspaper  style,  and  deals  in  a 
sort  of  ward  politician's  philosophy, 
quite  interpretative  of  certain  types.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  lobby  a  fraudulent  bill 
through  the  Legislature,  discuss  the 
ethics  of  civil  life  in  the  slang  of  journal- 
ism, and  at  the  same  time  swing  in  a  se- 
rious love  affair.  Romance  requires  a 
different  atmosphere,  more  art  of  ex- 
pression and  tragedy  of  sentiment.  For 
love  is  distinctly  a  hawthorn  episode  in 
life,  and  while  it  exists  elsewhere  as  a 
mutilated  form  of  experience,  it  never  is 
so  convincing.  In  order  to  be  a  real  lov- 
er one  must  first  renounce  his  Chicago 
individuality  and  his  merely  political 
perceptions. 

The  Magic  Wheel.     By  John  Strange  Winter. 
Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  ^1.25. 

This  absurd  story  is  founded  upon 
revelations  received  by  the  heroine 
through  mediums,  clairvoyant  palmists 
and  other  hypnotic  sources.  She,  believ- 
ing her  husband  to  be  dead,  attempts  by 
these  means  to  establish  mystic  commu- 
nications with  him.  But  instead  it  is  re- 
vealed to  her  that  he  has  been  ship- 
wrecked upon  a  desert  island  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  there  she  actually  finds 
him.  The  book  is  written  in  sup- 
port of  such  spiritualistic  frauds  rather 
than  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  them. 
The  literary  merits  of  it  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  and  it  will  only  prove  inter- 
esting to  those  who  relish  the  ghoulish 
products  of  an  abnormal  imagination. 
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Cecil  Rhodes  provided  in  his  will  for  two 
scholarships  for  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  United  States  for  three  years  at  Oxford 
University,  England.  His  generosity  makes 
very  timely  the  appearance  of  John  Corbin's 
interesting  book,  entitled  "  An  American  at 
Oxford." 

....Prof.  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss  has  put  the 
results  of  several  months'  study,  in  Palestine, 
Syria  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  of  the  primi- 
tive religious  superstitions  and  sacrifices  which 
still  linger  among  the  people,  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day." 
It  will  soon  be  published  by  Revell. 

.  ..  .On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  the 
National  Anthem  was  changed  from  "  God 
save  our  Lord  the  King  "  to  "  Our  gracious 
Queen."  A  letter  recently  addressed  to  King 
Edward  brought  the  following  reply:  Dear 
Sir — I  have  submitted  your  letter  to  the  King, 
and  I  am  commanded  to  say  that  he  prefers 
"  God  save  our  gracious  King "  to  "  God 
save  our  Lord  the  King." — Yours  faithfully, 
F.  Knollys. 

....Readers  who  have  enjoyed  "The  Hon- 
orable Peter  Stirling  "  or  "  Janice  Meredith  " 
will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  Paul  Leicester 
Ford  was,  on  May  8,  shot  and  almost  instantly 
killed  by  his  brother,  Malcolm  W.  Ford,  who 
immediately  afterward  shot  himself.  The 
tragedy  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  quarrel 
dating  from  the  time  when  Malcolm  Ford 
was  disinherited  by  his  father.  Paul  Leicester 
Ford  wrote  several  novels,  which  had  an  ex- 
traordinary circulation.  His  better  work, 
however,  was  in  the  field  of  American  history. 
Early  and  wide  reading  in  his  father's  library, 
which  contained  the  richest  collection  of  Amer- 
icana of  any  in  the  country,  had  made  him  an 
authority   on   a   variety   of   such   topics. 

....We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of 
Bret  Harte,  who  died  suddenly  at  his  English 
home  on  May  6.  Mr.  Harte  had  lived  for 
many  years  abroad  and  had  almost  ceased  to 
be  an  American,  and  it  may  be  that 
this  transplanting,  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  James  and  others,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  his  later  work, 
while  good  in  itself,  had  not  quite  the  same 
vitality  as  his  earlier  stories  and  poems.  He 
was  one  of  the  group  of  Americans  who 
formed  the  intimate  circle  of  William  Black's 
friends.  In  a  letter  published  in  the  new  Life 
of  Black,  the  novelist  gives  this  picture  of  the 
vagrant  Californian:  "Don't  he  surprised  if 
Bret  Harte  and  I  come  and  look  you  up — that 
is,  if  he  is  not  compelled  for  mere  shame's 
sake  to  go  to  his  consular  duties  (!!!)  at 
once.     He  is  the  most  extraordinary  globule 


of  mercury — comet — aerolite  gone  drunk — flash 
of  lightning  doing  Catherine  wheels — I  ever 
had  any  experience  of." 

Pebbles 

Nature  abhors  a  society  leader. — Life. 

.  . .  ."  Say,  kid,  don't  you  ever  take  a  bath?  " 
"  No,  sir ;  I  don't  have  to.  I  sweats  a  good 
deal." — Yale  Record. 

....  Santos-Dumont  might  arouse  more  in- 
terest in  his  aeronautics  by  starting  a  fly  paper. 
— The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

....Being  detained  down  town  until  a  late 
hour  one  evening  by  an  engagement  at  his 
club,  Mr.  Oldboy  hailed  a  cab  and  was  driven 
to  his  home.  It  was  3  o'clock  a.m.  when  he 
arrived  at  his  front  door.  There  was  no 
anxious  wife  awaiting  his  return.  His  wife 
was  sleeping  peacefully  in  bed.  The  cabman 
did  not  assist  him  to  mount  the  front  steps. 
He  walked  up  the  steps  unaided.  He  was  per- 
fectly sober. — Chicago  Tribune. 

.  . .  .Michael  J.  Fleming,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Pottsville  and  formerly  principal  of  the 
Donaldson  High  School,  related  the  following 
anecdote :  "  One  day  at  school  I  gave  a  very 
bright  boy  a  sum  in  algebra,  and,  altho  the 
problem  was  comparatively  easy,  he  couldn't 
do  it.  I  remarked :  'You  should  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  At  your  age  George  Washington 
was  a  surveyor.'  The  boy  looked  me  straight 
in  the  eyes  and  replied :  '  Yes,  sir ;  and  at 
your  age  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States.'  " — Philadelphia  Times. 

WATER    CURE    TESTIMONIALS. 

Dear  Dr.  Uncle  Sam :  For  some  time  I  have 
been  troubled  with  a  desire  to  shoot  at  any- 
thing in  blue.  Also  I  have  had  a  strange  re- 
luctance to  showing  perfect  strangers  where  I 
had  buried  by  bolo  and  rifle.  One  day  I  met 
a  kind  gentleman,  who  told  me  to  try  Good 
Old  Doctor  Uncle  Sam's  Famous  Water  Cure. 
I  rejoice  to  say  that  after  taking  a  barrel  and  a 
half  of  your  celebrated  elixir  I  was  able  to 
stifle  my  impulse  to  shoot,  and  was  also  able 
to  disclose  the  hiding  place  of  my  arms.  1 
am  spreading  the  glad  news  of  your  wonderful 
treatment  among  my  friends  and  neighbors. 
Ananias  Filipino. 

Dear  Dr.  Uncle  Sam :  For  the  last  four 
years  I  have  been  an  intermittent  sufferer  from 
insurgentitis.  Yesterday  some  new-found  ac- 
quaintances filled  me  with  rejoicing — and  with 
sixteen  gallons  of  your  truly  wonderful  remedy 
for  lapse  of  memory,  failing  eyesight,  loss  of 
speech  and  other  symptoms  of  insurgentitis. 
I  feel  like  a  new  man.  I  felt  big  enough  for 
eight  new  men.     Yours,  moistily, 

Sumatra   Rapperino. 
— Baltimore  American. 
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The  Heedlessness  of  Nature 

If  volcanoes  were  intelligent  beings 
with  moral  faculties,  if  some  Otus  or 
Ephialtes  were  confined  under  Etna  or 
Pelee,  we  can  imagine  the  fiendish  joy 
with  which  they  would  contemplate  the 
misery  caused  by  their  vengeance.  We 
should  not  only  fear,  we  should  hate  the 
spirits  that  inhabited  and  controlled  the 
volcano  or  the  earthquake.  The  savage 
puts  a  spirit  into  every  force  of  nature, 
and  the  higher  culture  of  paganism  is 
very  slow  to  give  up  the  idea  that  Jupiter 
swings  the  thunderbolts  and  Neptune 
and  Boreas  stir  the  storms  of  ocean  and 
wreck  the  mariners.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  such  gods  are  not  loved. 

Such  a  terrible  catastrophe  as  that 
which  last  week  suddenly  overwhelmed 
a  city,  paralleling  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii,  and  then  repeated  itself  on  a 
neighboring  island,  simply  blotting  out 
Martinique  as  a  land  of  fair  homes  and 
extinguishing  its  agriculture  and  busi- 
ness, and  destroying  half  of  St.  Vincent, 
raises  the  old  question  again,  how  our 
better  Theism  can  deal  with  such  fearful 
events.  Think  of  the  sudden  ferocity  of 
this  power !  The  top  of  the  mountain 
suddenly  blows  ofif,  spouts  out  molten 
lava,  which  not  merely  flows  in  a  stream 
from  which  one  might  flee,  but  drops  in 
showers  of  fire  over  the  doomed  city  and 
far  out  on  the  ships  at  sea.  Thus  per- 
ished Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But  St. 
Pierre  was  no  specially  wicked  city.  Its 
people  were  as  decent  as  those  of  Paris 
or  Havana,  and  St.  Vincent  needed,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  no  unusual  vindictive 
judgment  from  heaven  or  hell. 

The  problem  is  easy  to  the  consistent 
materialist.  To  him  all  is  involved  in 
the  chain  of  natural  forces,  which  have 
no  purpose  and  no  praise  or  blame.  What 
was  in  the  primal  e^g  of  cosmic  mist 
had  to  evolve  itself  unthinking  and  un- 
pitying.  We  can  grieve  and  lament  or 
we  can  rejoice,  but  the  arrow  shot  from 
the  original  nebular  star-dust  moves 
straight  on,  unknowing  and  relentless. 
There  is  a  chain  of  cause  and  eflfect,  and 
effect  follows  cause  mechanically.  There 
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is  law,  only  law,  and  no  will,  no  heart, 
no  love  and  no  hate.  Such  is  the  ma- 
terialist view,  and  it  offers  the  comfort 
of  despair. 

But  Theism  has  before  it  the  same 
facts,  the  same  relentlessness  of  nature. 
Given  a  God,  he  lets  the  lightnings  fall, 
the  tornadoes  blow,  the  earthquakes 
shake,  the  volcanoes  burst,  quite  regard- 
less of  the  presence  of  men.  Indeed,  the 
belief  in  a  divine  superintending  Power 
brings  in  a  fresh  difficulty,  the  difficulty 
which  every  thinking  soul  has  felt,  that 
of  the  permission  of  evil.  If  God  is 
good,  why  does  he  allow  evil?  Can  he 
not  help  it?  Is  he  all-powerful,  or  is  he 
not  all-good? 

We  have  no  new  answer  to  this 
ancient  riddle.  We  believe  in  God,  not 
because  of  lightnings  and  volcanoes,  but 
in  spite  of  them.  We  do  not  expect  to 
understand  all  the  dealings  of  the  Al- 
mighty. We  do  not  yet  understand  the 
forces  of  nature  and  are  very  far  from 
unraveling  the  secrets  of  matter  and  life 
that  are  right  around  us  under  our  eyes. 
But,  ignorant  as  we  are,  there  are  some 
things  that  we  can  already  know. 

Believing  in  God,  we  believe  that  he 
created  nature  and  gave  it  its  laws. 
There  are  those  whose  notion  of  God  re- 
quires them  to  believe  that  he  gave  na- 
ture no  laws  or  powers,  but  that  every 
act  of  nature,  every  dropping  of  an  ap- 
ple, every  chemical  combination,  every 
evaporation  of  a  drop  of  dew,  is  a  special 
act  of  divine  will  exercised  on  nature, 
and  they  say  that  what  we  call  laws  of 
nature  are  only  God's  habit  of  doing 
things.  This  is  a  needless  way  of  main- 
taining the  divine  rule  over  nature.  It 
involves  the  disagreeable  thought  that 
every  mischief  of  fever  or  flood  or  storm 
or  flame  is  the  effect  of  a  special  volition 
of  God  to  that  particular  end.  It  is 
wiser  and  more  philosophical,  as  well  as 
more  natural,  to  think  of  nature  as  con- 
trolled by  laws  imposed  upon  it,  those 
laws  acting  automatically,  altho  their  ac- 
tion can,  to  some  extent,  be  controlled 
or  diverted  by  the  opposing  will  of  living 
beings.  Cattle  can  prevent  the  growth 
of  grass  in  a  pasture ;  men  can  turn  a 
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forest  into  a  field  of  wheat  or  a  sandy 
shore  into  a  city.  The  Theist  must  think 
of  God  as  having  made  laws  for  nature 
that  are  good  in  their  general  effect. 
That  hydrogen  should  combine  with 
oxygen  to  form  water  is  good ;  that  car- 
bon and  oxygen  should  make  carbonic 
acid  is  good,  and  vegetation  depends  on 
it.  But  every  law,  tho  generally  bene- 
ficial, may  be  exceptionally  injurious  in 
its  action ;  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  its 
steady  rule  should  fail.  We  must  learn 
to  understand  the  rule  and  avoid  its  evils. 
We  must  not  step  off  from  the  precipice ; 
we  must  not  build  our  cities  on  the  flank 
of  a  volcano.  We  must  learn  to  rejoice 
in  the  beneficence  of  the  law  and  submit 
to  its  unavoidable  injuries. 

For  they  are  unavoidable,  if  law  is  to 
hold.  It  was  well  that  the  earth  should 
be  slowly  formed  fit  for  men  to  live  on 
it.  The  development  of  the  human  race 
might  have  been  delayed  until  every  vol- 
canic vent  had  been  finally  closed  and  the 
earth's  fires  had  all  gone  out ;  but  what  a 
loss  of  generations  of  men  that  would 
have  involved !  It  is  better  that  the  his- 
tory of  human  civilization  should  have 
gone  on  these  thousands  of  years,  even 
if  men  should  crowd  their  cities  up 
against  a  vplcano  which  was  sure,  in 
time,  to  accumulate  into  an  incredible 
force  of  steam  the  waters  that  found 
their  way  from  the  surface  and  then 
break  out  in  eruptions  of  fire.  The  ruin 
is  awful,  but  it  is  insignificant  when  we 
think  of  the  millions  and  the  centuries 
that  have  seen  no  such  calamity.  The 
comfort  and  the  peace  must  come  in 
the  thought  of  the  general  goodness  of 
law  and  the  advantage  that  follows  from 
the  fact  that  we  depend  on  its  certainty. 
We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  some  great 
catastrophe  to  learn  this  lesson.  When 
a  friend  dies  we  are  not  to  think  of  it  as 
a  judgment  of  Heaven  on  us  for  our  sins, 
as  if  God  were  sending  a  special  chastise- 
ment ;  we  are  to  think  of  it  as  nature's, 
and  so  God's,  wise  way  of  removing  and 
renewing  the  generations ;  and  if  our  ig- 
norance or  neglect  of  some  law  of  nature 
has  hastened  the  end  of  one's  life,  we 
should  take  the  blame  to  ourselves  and 
learn  the  more  how  to  make  these  laws 
our  kindly  servants.  If  to  some  minds 
this  seems  to  remove  God  further  from 
US,  seated  behind  the  law,  to  other  wiser 


minds  God  will  be  seen  enthroned  within 
the  law,  giving  it  its  power  and  rejoicing, 
as  should  we,  in  its  general  beneficence. 

Oklahoma  Would  Be  Enough 

The  question  as  to  the  admission  of 
the  Territories  of  Oklahoma,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  came  before  the  House  in 
the  form  of  a  single  bill.  A  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  erection  of  State  govern- 
ments in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  with 
all  that  this  implies,  could  not  be  made ; 
but  in  the  case  of  Oklahoma,  the  rapid 
growth,  the  wealth  and  the  large  popula- 
tion of  the  Territory  are  in  themselves 
an  argument  that  overcomes  all  opposi- 
tion. The  committee  was  induced  by 
the  friends  of  the  two  weak  Territories 
to  tie  them  up  with  the  strong  one  in  a 
combination  bill,  in  order  that  the  only 
Territory  which  deserves  to  be  admitted 
might  carry  the  two  others  into  the  Union 
on  its  back.  The  bill  was  passed,  but  we 
hope  it  will  not  be  accepted  in  the  Senate. 
Each  of  the  three  applicants  for  admis- 
sion should  come  before  Congress  on  its 
own  merits  in  a  separate  bill.  There 
should  be  no  log-rolling  in  the  creation  of 
States. 

In  1890  the  population  of  Oklahoma 
was  only  61,384;  in  1900  the  inhabitants 
numbered  398,331.  The  recent  opening 
and  addition  of  adjacent  Indian  reserva- 
tions increased  this  population  by  at  least 
100,000,  and  we  suppose  that  the  entire 
number  of  people  in  the  Territory  now 
exceeds  550,000.  Here  are  nearly  enough 
for  three  Representatives  in  the  House, 
according  to  the  ratio  of  the  latest  appor- 
tionment. In  at  least  a  dozen  States  the 
population  falls  below  that  of  this  fine 
Territory,  which  has  five  times  as  many 
people  as  Wyoming,  three  times  as  many 
as  Idaho  or  Delaware,  and  more  than 
either  of  the  Dakotas.  Moreover,  its 
population  is  of  a  permanent  character, 
depending  chiefly  upon  agriculture  and 
the  various  kinds  of  lousiness  which  thrive 
in  a  prosperous  and  progressive  agricul- 
tural State. 

While  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  the  admission  of  Oklahoma, 
so  far  as  the  question  of  approximate 
equality  of  representation  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Electoral  College  is  concerned. 
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still  we  think  that  the  new  State  should 
include  Indian  Territory.  The  differ- 
ence— which  will  be  very  slight  in  the 
near  future — in  the  character  of  the  two 
populations  is  not  great  enough  to  serve 
as  a  bar  against  consolidation.  It  may 
be  observed  that  of  the  392,000  inhabit- 
ants of  Indian  Territory  at  the  last  cen- 
sus, 302,000  were  whites.  The  area  of 
the  two  Territories  combined  would  be 
less  than  that  of  Kansas  or  Nebraska. 
The  pending  bill  attempts  to  provide  for 
attaching  Indian  Territory  to  the  pro- 
posed State  whenever  Congress  shall  vote 
to  that  effect,  but  we  think  the  union 
may  never  take  place  if  it  be  not  made  be- 
fore admission.  The  completion  of  pro- 
posed negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes 
will  not  be  long  delayed,  and  such  re- 
maining obstacles  as  may  be  offered  by 
the  tribal  rights  can  probably  be  removed 
with  the  consent  of  those  directly  inter- 
ested. The  admission  of  the  united  Ter- 
ritories would  give  us  a  fine  agricultural 
State  with  a  population  of  about  1,000,- 
000. 

The  House  rejected  an  amendment  for 
the  consolidation  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Neither  of  them  should  be  ad- 
mitted separately  at  the  present  time;  if 
they  were  united,  the  new  State  of 
Montezuma  would  have  a  population 
(318,241  by  the  last  census)  of  less  than 
350,000.  The  growth  of  New  Mexico 
has  been  very  slow — from  6t,ooo  to  only 
195,000  in  fifty  years.  At  present  the 
number  of  people  is  barely  enough  for 
one  Representative,  and  it  should  not  in 
addition  have  two  seats  in  the  Senate.  The 
growth  of  population  in  Arizona  has 
been  more  encouraging  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, but  the  total  (122,931  in  1900)  is 
now  even  below  that  of  the  adjoining 
Territory.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  one 
Representative  according  to  the  average 
of  the  latest  apportionment,  but  admis- 
sion would  give  the  new  State  not  only 
a  Representative,  but  also  two  Senators. 
There  is  no  promise  in  either  of  these 
Territories  of  a  large  permanent  popula- 
tion ;  in  Arizona  the  influence  of  Senator 
Clark  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  prema- 
ture admission  of  Montana  and  the  un- 
savory senatorial  history  of  that  State,  of 
which  he  is  now  a  representative  in  the 
Senate  at  Washington.  The  country  has 
already  suffered  bv  reason  of  the  admis- 


sion of  several  Territories  that  should 
have  been  excluded  on  account  of  their 
insufficient  population.  Four  that  have 
been  taken  in  since  1888,  together  with 
Nevada  (population  42,335  in  1900),  at 
the  latest  enumeration  had  a  combined 
population  of  less  than  820,000;  but, 
with  one-ninetieth  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation, they  took  one-ninth  of  the  seats 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  not  only  in  that  body 
that  the  admission  of  such  Territories 
causes  an  injurious  and  even  dangerous 
inequality  of  representation  ;  a  similar  in- 
equality appears  in  the  Electoral  College, 
where  each  State  has  as  many  votes  as 
the  number  of  its  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. The  admission  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  would  give  the  318,000 
people  of  those  Territories  4  votes  in  a 
Senate  of  only  94  members,  and  6  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College. 

It  is  said  that  the  Senate  will  not  pass 
this  House  bill.  We  hope  this  is  true. 
The  partisan  political  attitude  of  a  ma- 
jority of  voters  in  any  of  the  three  Terri- 
tories ought  not  to  have  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  action  of  Congress.  Okla- 
homa would  deserve  to  be  admitted,  with 
or  without  Indian  Territory,  if  there 
were  three  Democrats  for  every  Repub- 
lican in  it ;  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
should  be  required  to  wait,  even  if  Re- 
publican majorities  in  them  were  assured 
for  ten  years  to  come.  The  people  of 
these  Territories  will  not  suffer  because 
of  such  exclusion.  Even  if  they  should 
lose  some  advantages  by  remaining  un- 
der the  territorial  form  of  government 
for  a  time,  their  loss  would  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  harmful  effect  upon 
our  institutions  of  repeated  failures  to 
preserve  such  approximate  equality  of 
representation  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Electoral  College  as  can  now  be  had. 


Two  Ideals 

That  was  a  remarkable  book  which 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  published  last  week. 
Mr.  Spencer  is  eighty-two  years  old.  He 
has  written  many  volumes  in  his  long 
life;  volumes  big  in  dimensions  and  big 
in  thought.  One  would  imagine  that  he 
could  add  little  now,  of  fresh  and  force- 
ful comment  upon  man  and  the  world,  to 
the  great  system  of  evolutionist  philos- 
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ophy  which  already,  six  years  ago,  he 
had  Hved  to  complete.  Yet  this  book 
commands  instant  attention  by  its  vigor ; 
its  serene  acceptance  of  the  inevitable ; 
its  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  in- 
justice and  the  cruelty  that  are  not  in- 
evitable; its  interesting  criticisms  of  art, 
of  history,  of  ideals,  from  an  independent 
point  of  view.  Most  writers  of  forty 
would  feel  themselves  happy  if  they  had 
so  much  worth  saying  as  Mr.  Spencer 
has  at  eighty-two,  and  if  they  could  say 
it  so  well. 

For  many  weeks  to  come  these  "  Facts 
and  Comments,"  which  Mr.  Spencer  says 
are  certainly  his  last  production — the 
"  Autobiography,"  to  be  published  after 
he  has  passed  away,  is  already  written — 
will  afford  texts  and  suggestions  for 
newspaper  discussion.  We  shall  not  be 
tempted  now  to  set  down  the  thoughts 
that  are  provoked  by  Mr.  Spencer's  sted- 
fast  view  of  the  deeper  questions  that 
vex  the  human  brain  and  heart.  It  will 
be  a  dull  soul  that  can  read  unmoved  the 
chapter  in  which  the  aged  philosopher 
contemplates  the  end — the  end  "  not  like- 
ly to  be  long  postponed,"  when  he  shall 
never  ''  again  see  the  buds  unfold,"  never 
"  again  be  awakened  at  dawn  by  the  song 
of  the  thrush."  More  than  this  we  do 
not  now  wish  to  say  on  so  baffling  a 
theme.  Nor  do  we  wish  at  present  to 
write  anything  about  the  chapters  in 
which  Mr.  Spencer  once  more,  like  an 
old  hero  with  his  last  breath  avowing  an 
unpopular  faith,  in  trenchant  sentences 
that  ring  with  moral  conviction,  restates 
for  the  last  time  his  abhorrence  of  war,  of 
imperialism,  of  "  militarism  "  and  all  its 
works,  under  whatsoever  fair  name  dis- 
guised or  plea  defended. 

There  is,  however,  one  confession  in 
this  book  that  is  so  fine,  and  that  so  sharp- 
ly sets  two  antagonistic  ideas  before  a. 
materialistic  age  and  bids  the  people 
choose,  that  we  cannot  withhold  our  in- 
stant word  of  pleasure  and  of  praise. 
Over  against  "  militarism  "  Mr.  Spencer 
has  always  set  "  industrialism."  Not  a 
few  of  his  disciples  have  read  into  this 
antithesis  much  that  he  himself  has  never 
put  into  it,  and  that  he  abhors.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  defend  war  be- 
cause they  see  in  it  a  discipline  that  makes 
man  brave  and  patient,  usually  find  in 
"  industrialism  "   something  sordid,   and 


sucli  have  disliked  Mr.  Spencer's  views. 
They  have  pictured  him  as  a  prophet  of 
prosperity — a  philosopher  to  be  sure,  but 
a  true  British  philistine  at  bottom,  who 
has  discovered  in  the  laws  of  cosmic  evo- 
lution a  reason  for  converting  English 
gardens  into  a  Black  Country.  How  far 
from  all  this  Mr.  Spencer's  ideal  is,  let 
his  latest  unequivocal  words  bear  wit- 
ness: 

"  I  detest  that  conception  of  social  progress 
which  presents  as  its  aim  increase  of  popu- 
lation, growth  of  wealth,  spread  of  commerce. 
In  the  politico-economic  ideal  of  human  ex- 
istence there  is  contemplated  quantity  only 
and  not  quality.  Instead  of  an  immense 
amount  of  life  of  low  type  I  would  far  sooner 
see  half  the  amount  of  life  of  a  high  type.  A 
prosperity  which  is  exhibited  in  Board  of 
Trade  tables,  year  by  year  increasing  their 
totals,  is  to  a  large  extent  not  a  prosperity,  but 
an  adversity.  Increase  in  the  swarms  of  peo- 
ple, whose  existence  is  subordinated  to  material 
development,  is  rather  to  be  lamented  than  to 
be   rejoiced  over." 

There  have  been  ages  in  which  material 
prosperity  has  not  seemed  to  be  the  one 
good  to  which  all  else  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. There  are  nations  to-day — we 
somewhat  contemptuously  call  them  the 
Latin  nations,  and  with  airs  of  superiority 
pronounce  them  decadent — that  do  not 
understand  how  a  people  can  be  so  crazy 
to  make  mere  quantities  of  money  that 
no  one  has  any  time  or  spirit  left  for  life 
itself.  The  English  and  the  Americans 
are  not  such  nations.  '  This  age,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  such  an  age.  Prosperity 
has  become  an  obsession.  We  make  it 
not  a  means  to  happiness,  but  a  merci- 
less master ;  we  become  its  slaves. 

Some  there  are,  however,  individuals 
here  and  there,  who  share  Mr.  Spencer's 
detestation  of  a  mere  increase  of  wealth 
and  population  as  the  national  ideal. 
They  like  still  to  believe  that  we  need  not 
forever  be  "  busied  about  many  things," 
and  that  in  some  happier  future,  if  not 
now,  it  will  be  possible  to  choose  a  better 
part.  To  such  it  will  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  find  that  the  great  evolutionist 
still  adheres  to  the  ideal  which  he  pre- 
sented years  ago  to  the  American  people 
in  the  speech  at  the  New  York  banquet  in 
his  honor — that  work  is  for  life  and  life 
not  for  work.  Whatever  is  to  happen 
to  us  in  this  maelstrom  of  demoniac  busi- 
ness activity  we   rejoice  that  this   most 
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modern  of  philosophers  experiences  a 
melancholy  regret  in  the  disappearance 
of  "  the  vast  hedges  overrun  with  cle- 
matis, and  bryony,  and  wild  hop,"  which, 
"  occupying  as  they  do  great  breadths 
and  casting  wide  shadows,  are  not  toler- 
ated by  the  advanced  agriculturist,"  and 
that  he  finds  a  grim  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  the  tops  of  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains, at  least,  will  not  be  brought  under 
the  plow. 

Limitations    of    Heroines    in 
Fiction 

The  male  character  in  fiction  is  more 
versatile  than  the  female,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  more  elements  of  the 
woman  in  man  than  of  the  man  in  wo- 
man. Femininity  is  a  restriction  of  na- 
ture, if  not  of  mind.  And  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  tho  a  man  may  perform  a 
woman's  part  awkwardly  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  living,  he  can  do  it  with 
singular  intelligence.  While  it  is  invari- 
ably necessary  for  a  woman  to  work  out 
her  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  reforms 
through  male  agencies,  women  compre- 
hend shrewdly  enough  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, but  the  liberty  to  act  upon  it  is 
so  far  a  masculine  prerogative.  And  so  the 
female  character  standing  in  the  fore- 
ground of  a  political  situation  is  ''  out  of 
drawing, "whether  she  appears  in  real  life 
or  fiction.  In  these  gigantic  dramas  deal- 
ing with  national  affairs  she  is  at  best 
the  poetic  understudy  of  some  hero  man 
or  his  cloister  oracle.  Her  shortcomings 
are  those  of  an  inferior  personality  rather 
than  of  an  inferior  intelligence,  simply 
the  feminine  boundary  lines  of  expres- 
sion that  do  not  exist  for  men,  proving 
that  she  is  short,  not  of  sagacity,  but  of 
executive  ability,  by  which  old  conditions 
are  changed  and  new  ones  created.  She 
is  conformative  by  nature,  not  revolu- 
tionary, and  is  therefore  unfitted  for  the 
role  of  "  reformer "  that  is  sometimes 
thrust  upon  her  by  complimentary  au- 
thors. 

In  fact,  these  natural  limitations  of  fe- 
male character  are  too  often  ignored  by 
writers  of  fiction.  There  is  the  occasional 
Amazon,  to  be  sure, — a  woman  in  real 
life  with  a  male  fanaticism  upon  some 
subject,  a  little  red-winged  anarchist,  or 
ilic  priestess  of  some  new  religion.     And 


all  of  these  have  their  part  in  the  comedy 
rather  than  in  the  higher  art  of  literary 
expression  where  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence calls  for  something  graver  than  the 
portrayal  of  hysteria  in  perverted  human 
nature.  But  after  all  there  are  no  female 
Napoleons  nor  women  popes  to  justify 
the  existence  of  some  warrior  and  rabbi 
women  whom  we  meet  in  novels.  For 
women  lack,  not  the  ferocity  which 
crimsons  battlefields,  but  the  power  to 
create  military  situations  or  to  cope  with 
them.  And  none  of  them  are  endowed 
with  the  papal  dignity  of  infallibility, 
which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
every  religious  leader.  On  the  other 
hand  they  have  the  mystic  temperament 
which  fits  them  better  for  the  literary 
trances  of  spirituality. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  small  justi- 
fication for  the  national  parts  played  by 
so  many  heroines  in  fiction  nowadays. 
As  a  matter  of  history  a  woman  has  rare- 
ly been  epochal  in  the  civil  or  religious 
life  of  a  country.  In  the  royal  back- 
ground of  every  great  queen  stand  the 
nobler  figures  of  prime  ministers  and  ad- 
mirals. And  when  revolutionary  circum- 
stances thrust  a  woman  upon  the  world's 
battlefields  she  never  has  been  able  to 
sustain  herself.  Boadicea  with  263,000 
Britains  was  ignominiously  defeated  by 
10,000  Roman  soldiers;  Jeanne  d'Arc 
perished  at  the  stake,  and  the  Rani  of 
Jhansi,  her  Indian  counterpart,  died 
upon  the  field  amid  the  shameful  rout  of 
her  followers  during  the  Sepoy  rebellion. 

In  art  as  in  life  there  is  something 
tragically  incomplete  about  the  develop- 
ment of  such  characters.  They  are  cast 
down  from  the  snowy  tops  of  the  world 
into  the  red  strife  of  battlefields,  only  to 
perish.  Like  candles  snatched  from  holy 
altars  they  are  set  up  to  shine  in  the  mar- 
ket places.  No  victory  at  arms  or  tri- 
•  unipli  of  rhetoric  can  atone  for  such  dese- 
crations, or  change  the  infallible  sense 
we  have  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
The  same  abominable  spirit  of  enterprise 
in  art  would  place  the  statue  of  the  Venus 
de  Milo  upon  a  vulgar  street  corner, 
where,  instead  of  suggesting  the  idea  of 
imperishable  beauty  to  the  leering  mob, 
it  is  covered  with  mud  and  spit  balls. 

And  while  the  gallant  modern  woman 
is  the  most  daring  in  her  relations  to  the 
world  in  general,  it  is  the  historical  novel- 
ist, dealing  with  the  pretty  "  Maudes  " 
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and  "  Lady  Clares  "  of  elder  centuries, 
who  understand  least,  apparently,  about 
the  place  where  the  female  character  ends 
and  the  male  should  beo^in.  The  doings 
of  these  virag^o  heroines  and  swash- 
buckler heroes  have  filled  more  pa^es  in 
the  historical  novel  than  any  other  two 
characters  known  to  readers  of  fiction. 
The  lean  leg^s  of  the  one  and  the  sword 
point  of  the  other  are  always  in  evidence. 
And  even  this  mig^ht  be  endured  if  we 
were  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
author's  representations.  But  the  sequel 
invariably  shows  that  the  hero  was  only 
strutting  for  the  time  bein,g  before  his 
lady  love,  and  that  the  female  firebrand 
who  claims  to  come  as  a  prophetess  with 
messages  from  God  will  coquet  with 
"  Judas  Maccabeus  "  while  she  is  deliver- 
ing them,  and  finally  surrender,  divine 
call  and  all,  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
Arab  hero  of  the  desert. 

Now  there  are  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  historical  romance  is  here  to 
stay.  In  the  first  place,  a  country  never 
has  features  till  war  scars  them  in  with 
sword  and  bayonet ;  but  one  battle  can 
make  the  smooth  cheek  of  a  plain  im- 
mortal, or  lift  a  solitary  hill  into  an  his- 
toric eminence  beyond  the  loftiest  peak 
of  a  mountain  range.  And  after  the  mar- 
tial notes  of  the  bugle  comes  the  sweeter 
harmony  upon  the  harp  of  love ;  after  the 
red  havoc  of  war  comes  the  recreating 
power  of  love,  like  a  green  lace  of  vines 
hiding  the  dark  graves  of  the  dead.  The 
man  and  the  maid  meet  where  the  fierce 
conflict  of  contending  foes  damned  the 
sacred  earth  with  human  blood  and  re- 
consecrate it  with  vows  and  kisses.  So 
that  in  all  old  countries  where  great  bat- 
tles have  been  fought  there  are  also  the 
records  of  mighty  loves  and  hates.  And 
not  only  does  the  author  of  the  historical 
novel  have  all  these  resources  of  the  past 
to  build  upon,  but  the  glamour  which  the 
present  reflects  backward  produces  the 
effect  of  a  powerful  illusion  upon  the 
modern  imagination.  Thus  his  tale  ac- 
quires a  significance  which  a  modern 
romance  cannot  have. 

But  if  we  are  to  acknowledge  these 
stories  as  a  permanent  feature  of  litera- 
ture, let  us  have  more  psychological  ac- 
curacy in  the  development  of  the  types 
portrayed.  The  personalities  of  men  and 
women  do  not  vary  so  much  from  age 


to  age  as  do  the  manifestations  of  it. 
Human  nature,  after  all,  is  the  only  con- 
stant quantity  in  the  evolution  of  the 
world.  Unquestionably  new  dimensions 
have  been  added  to  the  minds  of  both 
sexes ;  but  neither  of  them  has  ever  yet 
been  able  by  taking  thought  to  add  one 
cubit  to  the  human  stature  or  change  the 
laws  which  govern  their  relations  to  each 
other.  And  writers  of  fiction  may  as  well 
undertake  to  outwit  the  immutable  laws 
of  sex  as  to  attempt- to  magnify  the  fe- 
male character  beyond  the  fairy  rim  of 
its  own  sphere.  Once  outside,  she  may 
prove  an  interesting  freak,  but  never  a 
symmetrical  creation  of  literary  art. 

City  Improvement 

City  improvement  has  come  to  have  a 
new  meaning.  Until  very  recently  it 
meant  improving  from  the  top — an  ef- 
fort to  create  a  sort  of  superstructure,  of 
something  finer  and  more  costly.  It 
means  now  giving  an  opportunity  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  to  express  them- 
selves in  terms  of  comfort  and  good 
taste.  The  congestion  of  city  popula- 
tion is  considered  by  economists  lamen- 
table, not  only  to  the  people  who  suffer, 
but  in  its  effect  on  ideals  and  ideas.  It 
reverses  the  love  for  individual  liberty, 
and  for  family  independence ;  it  goes  fur- 
ther, and  recreates  the  herding  instinct 
of  savages.  Cities  are  ungovernable  be- 
cause they  are  not  organic,  but  conglom- 
erate. It  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  stranger  and  a  meaner  manifesta- 
tion of  humanity  than  a  great  city,  taken 
as  a  whole.  Its  horrible  slums  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  City  improvement, 
therefore,  has  come,  of  necessity,  to 
mean  not  a  few  great  parks  and  patriotic 
statuary ;  but  the  united  expression  of 
the  best  thoughts  and  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens. "  Our  cities  have  only  lately 
brought  to  the  front  what  is,  henceforth, 
more  and  more,  to  *be  the  formative 
thought  that  directs  and  develops  them — 
the  civic  pride  and  ambition  of  the  mass 
of  the  citizens."'  In  other  words,  the 
conviction  has  got  hold  of  our  reformers 
that  the  people  of  the  city  are  a  good  deal 
better  than  the  city  itself;  and  that  the 
city  rarely  stands  for  and  expresses  the 
convictions,  sentiments  and  tastes  of  the 
people.     This  has  allowed  the  degenerate 
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elements  to  exercise  undue  influence. 
Slums  have  no  natural  place  in  city  life. 
When  improvement  has  been  under- 
taken, it  has  heretofore  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  slum  did  not  grow 
out  of  public  life,  but  was  a  thing  by  it- 
self. 

Charles  M.  Robinson,  in  his  admira- 
ble book  on  "  Improvement  on  Towns 
and  Cities,"  insists  that  general  progress 
can  be  made  only  by  being  logical.  The 
beginning  must  be  by  considering,  not 
show,  but  comfort.  You  can  get  a  beau- 
tiful street  only  after  you  have  secured 
a  clean  one.  Purification  must  come  be- 
fore refinement.  We  are  waking  up  to 
the  pathetic  absurdity  of  straining  for 
urban  dignity  by  erecting  costly  monu- 
ments where  filth  abounds  in  the  near 
neighborhood,  with  unlimited  smoke  and 
disordered  pavements.  Good  fagadcs  are 
equally  absurd  when  hung  over  with 
glaring  signs.  If  the  city  exists  simply 
as  a  bazar  of  trade,  where  the  utmost 
noise  and  crowding  are  legitimate,  con- 
ditioned only  that  they  contribute  to  traf- 
fic, then  no  such  thing  can  exist  as  a 
beautiful  city.  Mr.  Robinson  places  the 
subject  none  too  high  when  he  demands 
enthusiasm  for  beauty  as  civic  righteous- 
ness. Rightness  and  righteousness  are 
orginally  one  word.     Says  he : 

"  Consider  how  the  grasses  bend  in  broken 
beauty  at  our  feet  in  virgin  country ;  how  the 
great  trees  sway  and  call ;  ho  wthe  birds  trans- 
late rapture  into  music.  Shall  we  then  relax 
our  vigilance  to  bring  beauty  to  the  homes  of 
huddled  thousands?  Dare  we  say  that  a  city 
must  be  ugly?  Something  very  like  religious 
fervor  can  be  put  into  the  zeal  for  civic  beauty 
— sustaining  it  through  long  patience  and  slow 
work." 

We  are  brought  by  such  honest  logic 
to  the  high  stand  of  feeling  that  an  ugly 
city  is  not  a  necessity ;  that  slum  life,  in 
all  its  forms,  is  removable ;  that  degen- 
eration is  unnatural — and  city  improve- 
ment becomes  a  part  of  moral  regenera- 
tion. The  American  League  for  Civic  Im- 
provement takes  equally  high  ground. 
The  president.  Prof.  Charles  Zeublin,  in 
an  address  at  Buffalo  last  summer,  says : 

"  In  our  public  life  we  are  at  the  turning 
of  the  way.  Industrialism  is  triumphant. 
America  has  come  to  think  of  living,  and 
we  cannot  live  happily  in  the  environment 
of  smoke,  noise,  blatant  advertising,  conges- 
tion   of    population,    disfigurement    of    nature. 


hideousness  of  home  architecture  and  decora- 
tion, and  dearth  of  rational  recreation  and  of 
elevating  occupation,  which  are  the  products 
of  unrelieved  commercialism.  A  more  beauti- 
ful public  life  implies,  it  is  true,  the  abolition 
of  political  corruption  on  the  one  hand;  but, 
on  the  other,  there  is  the  mission  to  create  a 
conviction  of  the  beautiful  in  both  the  public 
places  and  the  by-ways  of  our  city  life,  and  to 
unite  individuals,  improvement  societies  and 
business  firms  in  the  outward  expression  of 
this  conviction." 

It  is  clearly  his  conviction  that  city  im- 
provement includes  the  ennoblement  of 
our  business  streets,  the  refinement  of 
our  crowded  avenues  and  the  united 
growth  of  the  city,  as  a  whole,  in  the  di- 
rection of  higher  purpose  and  higher 
ideas. 

Moving  along  the  same  line  of  thought 
Jacob  A.  Riis  says  that  the  greatest  re- 
form in  the  social  life  of  city  people  can  be 
brought  about  most  easily  by  dividing  the 
city  into  small  districts ;  each  district  be- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  independent  and 
self-centered.  Thus  he  would  not  have 
one  fire  district,  another  voting  district, 
another  police  district,  another  hospital 
district,  etc.  Each  neighborhood,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  a  complete  district  in 
every  respect,  and  the  school  with  the 
school  buildings  should  be  used  for  social 
purposes  of  all  sorts,  and  be  expressive 
of  the  full  life  of  that  district.  This  plan 
of  Mr.  Riis  moves  in  the  direction  of 
creating  social  individuality.  Where  it  is 
excessively  difficult  for  a  whole  city  to 
carry  on  the  complex  functioning  of  a 
vast  civic  life,  it  is  much  easier,  he  be- 
lieves, to  accomplish  this  functioning  by 
districts,  and  at  the  same  time  each  dis- 
trict becomes  a  separate  social  individual. 
He  would  give  to  each  ward,  or  district, 
a  separate  civic  life,  while  exercising  also 
co-operative  life  with  the  other  districts. 
The  school  is  to  be  made  the  center  of 
work  and  of  thought.  It  will  bring  into  co- 
operation all  the  intellectual  forces  of  the 
district,  and  thereby  become  dominating. 
In  some  respects  Mr.  Riis's  city  of  dis- 
tricts would  correspond  to  a  county  of 
towns ;  each  town  centered  in  its  public 
schools.  So  far,  with  all  our  traditional 
reverence  for  education,  we  have  never 
discovered,  till  just  now,  this  possible  su- 
preme use  of  the  school  and  the  school- 
house.  Mr.  Riis  only  follows  public 
drift  when  he  makes  the  school  the  core 
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of  his  town,  or  district,  or  ward — what- 
ever you  may  call  it — the  intelligent  pur- 
posing being  concentrated  at  the  school, 
and  emanating  from  the  school.  Polit- 
ically considered,  ward  heelers  would 
have  to  be  of  a  very  different  sort  from 
those  who  now  express  the  sentiment 
that  emanates  from  saloons. 

Following  the  thought  of  these  able  re- 
formers— authorities  of  a  new  civic  idea 
— we  find  on  their  program  good  pave- 
ments, removal  of  filth,  abatement  of 
noise,  the  utilization  of  waste,  care  for 
health  and  safety,  play  yards  and  play- 
houses for  children ;  taking  the  place  of 
park  systems,  costly  statuary,  and  that 
which  makes  for  show  and  for  cost.  A 
model  twentieth  century  city  will  have 
clean  streets  throughout  the  whole  mu- 
nicipality ;  and  these  will  be  well  shaded, 
with  abundant  foliage,  and  well  supplied 
with  pure  air  and  pure  water.  The  com- 
ing city  will  just  as  surely  be  entirely 
free  of  unwholesome  tenements,  with  al- 
leys and  cellars  given  over  to  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  the  population.  The  pur- 
posing, which  is  now  getting  control, 
will  not  stop  short  of  public  baths  and 
laundries ;  and  most  surely,  in  the 
course  of  time,  will  establish  public  tele- 
phones and  transportation.  William  S. 
Crandall  says  that  if  the  great  St.  Louis 
Exposition  exhibits  to  the  world  a  model 
city,  it  will  bring  together  fragments  of 
those  ideas  which  have  been  wrought 
out  by  different  cities,  and  will  put  them 
together  to  make  a  complete  whole. 
Glasgow  must  be  permitted  to  show  its 
perfect  system  of  garbage  utilization ; 
New  York  must  show  its  rapid  transit 
subway,  while  other  cities  show  how 
flowers  have  been  utilized  in  connection 
with  the  school  children.  But  not  for 
one  moment  must  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  these  separate  movements  are 
to  be  figured  together,  in  order  that  they 
may  express  a  unified  life  of  a  social  or- 
ganism. The  people  constitute  the  city ; 
and  nothing  is  really  accomplished  until 
they  are  inspired  with  a  true  civic  idea — 
an  idea  and  an  ideal  that  expresses  itself 
of  necessity  in  a  beautiful  organic  whole. 
With  the  school  as  the  heart,  educate  the 
people  to  right  expression ;  and  the  work 
of  reform  is  assured.  We  are  now  en- 
tering a  new  social  era.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  look  forward  with  most  profound 
hope.  If  so  much  has  been  accomplished 


luider  the  old  regime  of  indefinite  strug- 
gle, what  will  not  be  the  end  of  a  rational 
and  orderly  system  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lems of  social  betterment? 

The  Passing  of  the  Frontier 

From  the  southwest  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  is  reported  an  era  of 
railroad-building  that  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing the  only  part  of  the  prairie  West  re- 
maining imsettled,  and,  in  a  sense,  un- 
discovered. The  great  cattle  ranches  of 
the  Texas  Panhandle  and  of  the  far 
reaches  to  the  north  are  being  crossed  in 
several  directions  by  new  lines  of  rail- 
way and  the  farmer  is  following  the  lo- 
comotive into  the  more  promising  areas 
of  the  newly  opened  section.  In  Okla- 
homa alone,  where  a  decade  ago  only  400 
miles  of  road  were  operated,  there  are 
now  1,436  miles,  most  of  the  addition 
having  been  built  in  the  past  three  years, 
and  800  miles  more  are  under  construc- 
tion. Two  lines  have  recently  been  built 
across  the  southwest,  connecting  the 
States  to  the  north  with  the  Mexican 
border.  Other  lines  are  projected  from 
the  heart  of  the  cattle  lands  to  the  Gulf, 
and  branches  are  being  built  wherever 
an  occupied  portion  remains.  Nowhere 
in  the  United  States  is  there  so  rapid  an 
extension  of  steel  rails. 

Such  frontier  as  there  has  been  in  the 
past  two  decades  was  in  the  Southwest. 
There  the  ranch-owners  remained  mon- 
archs  of  the  grazing  lands  and  barbed 
wire  fences  forbade  the  entrance  of  the 
man  with  a  plow.  Ranches  that  had  the 
extent  of  some  Eastern  commonwealths 
monopolized  the  land,  and  the  coming  of 
the  small  farmer  was  postponed  as  long 
as  possible.  The  recent  action  of  the 
Texas  Legislature  in  limiting  the  amount 
of  school  land  to  be  used  by  one  person 
to  four  sections,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's order,  now  being  enforced,  com- 
pelling the  removal  of  fences  from  the 
public  domain,  have  done  much  to  bring 
about  an  opportunity  for  the  immigrant. 
He  has  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  is  mak- 
ing much  progress  in  the  transformation 
of  the  Southwest  and  the  obliteration  of 
the  frontier. 

Of  course,  in  its  fuller  meaning  the 
frontier  of  the  days  of  early  settlement 
in  the  West  is  the  only  one ;  that  of  to- 
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day  is  merely  a  statistical  fiction.  The 
census-takers  find  an  average  population 
of  less  than  two  persons  to  the  square 
mile  and  draw  a  frontier  line.  Beyond, 
they  say,  is  "  uninhabited."  Yet  across 
that  boundary  are  houses,  sheds,  corrals, 
barbed  wire  fences,  high  grade  cattle  and 
wrinkled-fleeced  sheep.  The  frontier  of 
to-day  is  a  matter  of  mathematics  and 
theory ;  that  of  thirty  years  ago  was  def- 
inite. Men  could  name  the  section  line 
at  which  civilization  ceased  and  savagery 
began.  The  rising  tide  of  immigration 
met  with  a  resistance  that  gave  distinc- 
tion to  its  border  and  clothed  its  advance 
with  dramatics.  The  "  bad  man  "  and 
the  homesteader  went  side  by  side;  the 
town  lot  promoter  and  the  dance-house 
manager,  the  preacher  and  the  cowboy. 
The  builders  of  new  railroads  and  driv- 
ers of  freight  wagons  on  the  long  trails 
were  there ;  professional  sharpers  came 
with  the  hard-working  farmers. 

The  struggle  with  conditions  was  of- 
ten ill-advised.  Out  of  Western  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  during  the  five  years  fol- 
lowing 1890  moved  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people.  The  cattlemen  fenced  up  the 
land  again,  including  alike  the  public  do- 
main and  the  abandoned  claim,  thinking 
that  never  again  would  there  be  inquiry 
for  the  property.  Of  late  the  tide  has 
turned  westward  once  more ;  and  with  a 
better  tmderstanding  of  the  limitations  of 
the  soil  and  climate,  another  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  settle  permanently  the  vast 
level  expanse  known  in  western  parlance 
as  the  "  short-grass  country."  Perhaps 
it  can  be  done,  but  it  will  not  be  by  agri- 
culture alone ;  and  those  eager  advocates 
of  settlement  who  are  urging  special 
methods  of  crop-raising,  as  adapted  to 
semi-arid  Western  lands,  may  have  much 
to  unlearn  when  the  West  meets  with 
another  series  of  droughty  seasons.  How- 
ever this  maybe, it  is  certain  that  the  new 
settlers  are  entering  on  their  task  much 
better  equipped  than  were  those  of  old. 
According  to  reports,  they  are  planning 
to  raise  stock  as  well  as  crops,  and  will 
be  prepared  thus  to  survive  in  lean  crop 
years. 

With  the  irrigationists  reaching  out 
from  the  river  valleys  and  the  settlers 
moving  further  westward  over  the  only 
open  plain  remaining  this  side  the  Rocky 
Mountains;   with    Pullman    cars    rolling 


where  the  stage  coach  and  the  saddle 
pony  have  been,  since  the  beginning  of 
American  settlement,  the  only  modes  of 
conveyance,  it  is  evident  that  the  frontier 
— even  that  of  the  census-takers'  fiction 
— is  passing  into  ancient  history.  With 
it  goes  much  of  the  picturesque  in  new 
lands.  The  cattle  herd  winding  along  the 
dusty  trail  has  some  attraction  for  nearly 
every  one ;  the  same  herd  huddled  into  a 
rumbling,  dirty  train  of  stock  cars  gets 
scarcely  a  glance  and  not  a  thought.  The 
cowboy  with  his  sombrero  appeals  far 
more  to  our  imagination  than  does  the 
hired  man  following  the  harrow.  Yet  it 
is  out  of  the  civilization  typified  by  the 
hired  man  and  the  cattle  train  that  come 
the  fullest  and  best  returns.  This  it  is 
that  is  to  bring  to  its  consummation  the 
Middle  West,  and  give  to  it  the  business 
and  agricultural  standing  that  its  possi- 
bilities merit. 

It  is  estimated  that  160,000  people  have 
gone  into  the  Southwest,  which  includes 
the  recently  settled  lands  of  Oklahoma, 
in  the  past  year.  Most  of  them  are  there 
to  stay.  Others  are  going  by  every 
home-seekers'  excursion  that  is  run  to 
that  section.  They,  too,  will  stay.  New 
towns  by  the  score  are  springing  up 
along  the  just  laid  tracks,  and  in  each  is 
the  full  complement  of  business  houses. 
There  will  be  in  this  settlement  no  such 
receding  as  in  that  of  the  first  rush  to  the 
Plains. 

The  frontier  will  not  return.  A  glimpse 
of  it  may  be  caught  here  and  there  on  the 
plateaus  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico — 
but  even  there  the  new  conditions  are  be- 
ing established.  The  frontier  is  to  the 
West  a  reminiscence;  a  new  era  has  be- 
gun. 

J* 
A    hb"  h         ^^  ^^  praise  enough   for  an 
re     IS  op     j^j-chbishop  that  he  is  a  com- 

orrigan  pgtent  and  successful  ad- 
ministrator, and  this  praise  is  due  to  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  New  York  who 
died  last  week.  Archbishop  Corrigan 
was  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant  who 
had  an  ambition  for  his  children  to  pro- 
vide them  an  education  that  might  raise 
them  above  his  own  business  and  station. 
Two  of  them,  at  least,  proved  to  have 
fine  scholarly  abilities  and  gained  distinc- 
tion in  the  priesthood.  After  graduating 
from  the  best  Catholic  schools    in    this 
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country  the  young  man  finished  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  Rome,  returned  to  his 
home  in  New  Jersey,  and  when  but 
thirty-four  years  old  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Newark,  where  he  built  its 
cathedral  and  from  which  city  he  was 
transferred  to  the  succession  to  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 
He  well  maintained  in  more  peaceable 
times  the  distinction  for  the  office  gained 
by  Archbishops  Hughes  and  McCloskey. 
We  recall  attendance  at  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination,  when  he 
responded  to  the  addresses  of  congratu- 
lation, and  we  were  struck  by  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  the  Archbishop  to 
all  the  other  speakers.  His  attitude  has 
always  been  conservative  rather  than 
liberal,  altho  his  silencing  and  unfrock- 
ing of  Dr.  McGlynn  was  dictated  from 
Rome.  Of  the  conservative,  if  not  ultra- 
montane, wing  in  his  Church  he  was  the 
leader,  altho  not  bitterly  so.  He  did  not 
appear  to  be  on  very  good  terms  with 
Archbishop  Ireland,  who  has  been  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  progressive 
party  in  the  Church.  It  has  been  the 
irresponsible  gossips  and  newspaper  sen- 
sationalists that  have  filled  the  papers  ad 
nauseam  with  anticipations  that  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  would  be  made  a 
Cardinal,  to  the  injury  of  both  of  them, 
but  most  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  honor  would 
doubtless  have  come  to  one  or  both  of 
these  ecclesiastics  whom  popular  rumor 
made  rivals,  if  not  enemies,  and  who  rep- 
resented opposite  tendencies;  but  it  will 
now  be  long  before  a  second  red  hat  can 
be  suspended  high  up  over  the  altar  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  We  presume 
the  succession  will  fall  to  Mgr.  Farley, 
the  coadjutor,  a  man  in  every  way 
worthy  to  receive  and  maintain  with 
gentleness  and  firmness  the  honor  and 
authority  of  the  Church. 

Jit 

The  Court-martial  ^^  '^  reported  and  pre- 
sumed that  the  court- 
martial  has  acquitted  General  Smith,  but 
we  shall  not  know  until  the  verdict  has 
reached  the  President  for  review.  Mean- 
while Secretary  Root  has  confirmed  our 
conclusion  that  the  orders  given  to  Major 
Waller  to  kill  and  destroy  were  not  writ- 
ten, but  oral,  and  so  were  not  reported 
to  Washington  or  known  to  the  War  De- 


partment. Nor  does  the  War  De- 
partment seem  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
orders  issued  by  General  Smith  in  Samar 
during  October  and  November.  The 
December  order  which  they  have  fur- 
nished the  Senate  is  a  strict  one  in  gen- 
eral terms,  but  there  were  earlier  orders, 
circulars  and  instructions  of  a  more  in- 
dividual character  that  were  harsher;  for 
instance,  the  one  saying  that  any  native 
boat  seen  in  the  channel  (very  narrow) 
between  Leyte  and  Samar  would  be  fired 
on,  regardless.  General  Smith  estab- 
lished headquarters  at  Tacloban,  Leyte, 
and  soon  issued  an  order  practically  set- 
ting at  naught  the  civil  government  es- 
tablished in  April,  1901,  in  Leyte,  which 
had  been  well  pacified  by  Colonel  Murray 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  whose  first  civil  governor  was  Major 
Henry  T.  Allen,  now  chief  of  the  Insular 
Constabulary.  This  order  General  Smith 
was  compelled  to  set  aside,  or,  rather, 
ChafTee  was  compelled  to  make  him  set 
it  aside ;  but  the  Leyte  government  was 
harassed  in  every  way,  and  contempt  cast 
on  the  whole  idea.  We  are  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  policy  of  our  Government 
in  the  suppression  of  the  recent  guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  Philippines  has  been  as 
humane  as  is  possible  in  war ;  and  Secre- 
tary Root's  response  to  the  Senate's  in- 
quiry exhibits  also  the  efifective  disap- 
proval visited  on  the  intemperate  expres- 
sions attributed  to  General  Smith,  which 
formed  no  part  of  the  Government  policy, 
but  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  it. 

o  ■  ,  JO  ,  The  program  commit- 
Racial  and  Sexual  r     1        t-    1 

Inferiority  ^^^         ^^  i^ederation 

of  Woman's  Clubs 
should  see  to  it  that  the  speeches  are  not 
often  arranged  to  form  so  amusing  a 
sequence  as  occurred  on  May  5th  at  Los 
Angeles.  In  the  morning  Mrs.  Gallagher, 
of  Ohio,  spoke  against  the  admission  of 
the  negro  clubs  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  an  inferior  race. 

"  These  people  are  imitators,  and  if  we  ad- 
mit them  they  will  never  develop  originality. 
When  the  colored  people  are  strong  enough  to 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  whites  then 
we  will  consider  their  admission.  But  in  God's 
name  let  us  not  stop  their  progress  by  admit- 
ting them  now." 

In  the  evening  President  Jordan  declared 
that  women  are  inferior  to  men  in  uni- 
versity work. 
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"  The  rare  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule 
that  women  excel  in  technique,  men  in  actual 
accomplishment.  If  instruction  through  in- 
vestigation is  the  real  work  of  a  real  univer- 
sity, then  in  the  real  university  the  work  of 
the  most  gifted  woman  is  only  by-play." 

Accordingly  the  Woman's  Federation 
restricts  the  admission  of  colored  women 
because  they  are  imitators  and  lacking  in 
originality,  and  Leland  Stanford  does 
not  want  white  women  in  its.  university 
courses  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  a 
poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways, 
but  we  wonder  how  the  women  liked  to 
have  it  work  both  ways.  Without  dis- 
cussing here  the  main  questions  of 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  shut  negro 
women  out  of  the  Federation  or  to  re- 
strict the  number  of  female  students  in 
Stanford,  we  would  suggest  that  neither 
the  feminine  nor  masculine  logic  here 
used  is  quite  safe.  It  is  really  dangerous 
to  have  such  arguments  in  circulation, 
because  a  person  who  came  to  believe 
that  a  culture  club  should  exclude  the 
uncultured  and  a  university  should  ad- 
mit fewest  of  that  sex  which  is  naturally 
most  deficient  in  those  qualities  which 
university  training  develops,  might  in 
time  come  to  believe  quite  absurd  things. 
If  that  kind  of  reasoning  became  com- 
mon some  people — for  there  are  always 
some  who  put  no  limits  to  their  logic — 
might  go  to  extremes  and  advocate  the 
exclusion  of  the  weak  from  gymnasiums, 
the  illiterate  from  schools  and  the  sick 
from  hospitals.  The  action  in  this  case 
may  be  politic,  but  the  reasons  given 
seem,  as  it  were,  bare  and  unadorned. 
At  any  rate  we  must  confess  a  cer- 
tain admiration  at  least  for  the  courage 
of  those  woman's  clubs  which  on  organi- 
izing  sent  invitations  to  every  woman  in 
town,  white  and  black,  respectable  and 
disreputable,  and  for  those  universities 
which  offer  instruction  to  those  who  are 
in  most  need  of  it,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  sex.  Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of 
place  here  to  call  attention  to  the  young 
lady  who  last  Saturday  at  the  Vassar 
spring  games  won  the  hundred  yards' 
dash  in  13  1-5  seconds,  thus  "beating 
the  record  "  and  coming  within  some  4 
seconds  of  men's  time.  This  athletic 
feat  is  in  line  with  the  prophecies  of  Ed- 
ward Bellamy  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Gil- 
man,  who  hold  that  once  the  "  weaker 
sex  "  get  intellectual  and  economic  free- 


dom they  will  equal  men  in  strength  and 
agility.  And  this,  too,  without  any  of 
Mr.  Finck's  "  fierceness  "  and  "  unwom- 
anliness." 

Mr.  Park  Benjamin  does  honor  this 
week  to  the  memory  of  Admiral  Samp- 
son, in  an  article  written  mainly  be- 
fore so  speedy  an  end  was  expected. 
Another  distinguished  man  and  scholar 
passed  away  last  week,  President  Henry 
Morton  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Hoboken.  Probably  more  than 
any  other  man  President  Morton  devel- 
oped the  methods  of  this  new  sort  of 
college,  which  he  directed  from  its  estab- 
lishment in  1870.  He  was  a  scholar  of 
unusual  breadth,  and,  altho  his  life  was 
devoted  to  chemistry  and  physics,  as  a 
college  boy  he  published  a  beautiful  illu- 
minated edition  and  translation  of  the 
Egyptian  Rosetta  Stone.  We  recall  also 
the  death  of  Prof.  Levi  L.  Paine,  Presi- 
dent of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  a 
quiet  scholar,  who  blossomed  out  in  his 
latest  years  as  a  brilliant  defender  of  a 
liberal  theology. 

Next  week  President  Palma  assumes 
the  direction  of  the  new  Cuban  Republic, 
and  General  Wood  leaves  the  island  for 
the  United  States.  Thus  we  keep  the 
letter  of  our  promise  to  Cuba.  She  is 
cleared  of  her  foreign  oppressors ;  she  is 
relieved  of  the  control  of  the  United 
States.  Now  she  has  been  cleansed  of 
yellow  fever  filth ;  her  roads  have  been 
built  and  her  schools  established,  and 
she  has  her  own  Congress  and  makes  her 
own  laws.  Let  our  Congress  speedily 
set  the  seal  on  its  good  will  by  the  act  of 
justice  and  mercy  that  shall  allow  a  pref- 
erential market  here,  for  a  short  time,  to 
Cuban  sugar,  and  let  the  gift  be  a  gener- 
ous one. 

One  of  the  three  young  candidates, 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  who  had 
been  refused  license  was  admitted  last 
week  by  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Presbytery. 
He  did  not  take  back  his  statement  that 
the  story  of  Adam  was  mythical  and  he 
thought  there  might  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  Adams,  but  he  believed  they  repre- 
sented sinful  man  and  that  the  story  was 
written  in  "  an  allegorical  sense."  That 
means  just  the  same,  but  does  not  sound 
quite  as  bad. 


INSURANCE 


The  Mutual  Reserve 

The  following  is  a  statement,  some- 
what condensed,  of  the  balance  sheet  of 
the  Mutual  Reserve  (henceforth  to  be 
known  as  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insur- 
ance, instead  of  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association,  but  more  conveniently 
to  be  referred  to  by  the  two  words  only), 
as  made  up  by  the  report  of  the  official 
examination  by  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment, the  report  bearing  date  of  April 
i6th,  but  the  date  of  these  figures  being 
the  close  of  1901  : 

ASSETS. 

Real  estate  at  book  value $679,911 

Mortgage  loans 534,150 

Government  and  other  bonds 435,533 

Cash  in  banks  and  in  office 813,517 

Cash  in  hands  of  bonded  collectors 148,678 

Premiums  in  course  of  transmission.  .  .  .  140,527 

Bills  receivable 2,772 

Interest  on  premium  notes  and  Hens.  .  .  .  111,890 

Interest  on  mortgages  and  other  assets.  10,269 

Rents  due 4,727 

Market   value  of   real  estate  over  book 

value 78,560 

Deferred    premiums    on     which     a    full 

year's  reserve  is  charged  in  liabilities.  811,593 
Liens   allowed,    not    exceeding   statutory 

reserve,  charged  as  a  liability  against 

each  policy  respectively 2,020,048 

$5,792,176 
Less  depreciation  on  bonds 1,776 

Total  assets $5,790,400 

LIABILITIES. 

Net   reserve  on  all   outstanding  policies, 

December  31st,  1901 $4,057,135 

Death  losses  due  and  unpaid.  .  .  .$28,061 

Death  losses  approved 210,169 

Death  losses  unadjusted 476,726 

Death  losses  reported,  no  proofs. 325, 121 

Death  losses  resisted 85,872 

1,125,949 

Disability  claims 2,100 

Annuity  claims 1,200 

Unpaid    dividends,    including   those   con- 
tingent   on    payment    of    outstanding 

and  deferred   premiums 38,925 

Salaries,   rents  and  miscellaneous 71,293 

Premiums  paid  in  advance 19,511 

Liability    on    lapsed    policies    on    which 

liability  is  not  yet  ended 4,095 

Agents'  credit  balances 3,307 

Total   liabilities $5,323,515 

Surplus    466,885 

$5,790,400 

Concerning  the  largest  item  in  assets 
the  report  remarks  that  the  insured  have 
consented  to  the  creation  of  liens,  "  the 
liens  representing  the  reserve  values  that 
could  have  been  accumulated  had  these 


policies  been  what  they  are  now  consid- 
ered to  be  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of 
the  original  policy  which  is  subject  to  the 
lien  mentioned."  A  clearer  statement  of 
this  may  be  given  thus :  As  the  members 
have  not  paid  enough  in  the  past  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  order  to  even  up 
matters,  to  either  collect  of  them  the  ar- 
rears in  cash  or  charge  a  lien  against 
their  policies.  These  liens,  which  bear  5 
per  cent,  interest,  are  equivalent  to  a  cash 
premium  to-day.  Such  loans,  tho  only  a 
bookkeeping  entry  and  not  directly  avail- 
able as  cash,  are  a  good  asset,  in  just  the 
sense  and  manner  that  paid  checks  of  de- 
positors are  an  asset  in  a  bank ;  they  are 
offsets  against  a  debt,  and  it  is  always 
safe  to  lend  to  a  creditor  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  obligation.  Of  course,  in  order  to 
make  these  liens  a  just  asset  full  reserve 
on  the  policies  is  charged  in  liabilities. 
The  same  course,  as  usual  in  such  bal- 
ance sheets,  is  taken  with  deferred  pre- 
miums. 

"Your  opportunity?  Now.  Your 
best  territory?  Right  where  you  are. 
The  man  for  you  to  insure?  The  first 
one  you  meet."  We  find  this  floating  as 
an  insurance  "  pointer,"  and  it  is  pointed 
well.  The  spirit  of  it  may  profitably  be 
caught  and  used  by  everybody  in 
every  walk  of  life.  If  your  particular 
"  field  "  is  too  small,  make  yourself  so 
large  in  it  that  you  more  than  fill  it,  and 
you  will  presently  be  called  to  a  larger 
one.  Carry  your  load  firmly,  correctly 
and  cheerfully  and  somebody  will  note 
that  you  are  equal  to  a  larger  one.  In 
the  insurance  field  the  subject  for  the 
solictor  is  the  first  man  he  can  catch  long 
enough  to  address ;  but  from  the  side  of 
the  solicited  we  do  not  so  commend  this 
counsel.  For  the  company  to  join  is  not 
necessarily  the  one  whose  representative 
first  asks  you  ;  it  may  be,  or  it  may  not 
be.  We  would  have  all  men  whom  we 
can  reach  note  well  and'  always  remem- 
ber that  there  is  room  for  choice  between 
companies  and  plans.  The  agent  is  natu- 
rally thinking  chiefly  of  his  own  share  in 
the  transaction ;  do  you,  in  turn,  think 
chiefly  of  yours.  You  and  your  relatives 
have  the  most  at  stake.  Consider  the 
subject :  challenge  and  use  vour  own 
judgment. 
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The  Beef  Combination 

The  inquiry  undertaken  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Attorney-General  Knox,  concern- 
ing the  charges  pubHcly  made  against  the 
beef  packers,  appears  to  have  convinced 
Mr.  Knox  and  his  assistants  that  there  is 
a  good  case  against  the  packers  under  the 
Anti-Trust  law.  Therefore,  District-At- 
torney Bethea,  of  Chicago,  filed  with  the 
Circuit  Court  in  that  city  on  Saturday  a 
bill  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinued violation  of  that  law  by  the 
Armour,  Morris,  Cudahy,  Hammond, 
Swift  and  Schwarzschild  &  Sulz- 
berger companies.  This  bill  asserts  that 
these  concerns  have  been  and  are  now 
violating  the  law  by  conspiring  and  com- 
bining to  prevent  competition  in  buying 
cattle ;  by  combining  to  fix  the  prices  of 
meats  by  means  of  agreements,  the  black- 
listing of  retail  dealers,  etc. ;  and  by  un- 
lawful compacts  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies providing  for  secret  rates  and  re- 
bates that  give  them  control  of  the  trade. 
The  defendants  intend  to  oppose  this 
application,  of  course,  with  all  the  re- 
sources at  their  command.  We  shall  not 
be  surprised,  however,  if  this  movement 
of  the  Government — for  which  there 
seems  to  be  ample  warrant — eventually 
causes  a  consolidation  of  the  defendant 
companies  in  one  great  corporation. 

Garfield  National  Bank 

A  NEW  President  of  the  Garfield  Na- 
tional Bank  has  just  been  elected,  Ruel 
W.  Poor  by  name.  Mr.  Poor  was  born  in 
New  London,  N.H.,  in  i860  and  educated 
at  Wilton  Academy  in  Maine  and  is  one 
of  the  youngest  bank  presidents  in  New 
York.  He  was  with  the  Page  Belting 
Company,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  four 
years  and  was  connected  with  the  Little- 
ton Savings  Bank  and  the  Littleton  Na- 
tional Bank,  N.  H.,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  resigned  as  Cashier  in  November 
of  1888  and  came  to  New  York  to  enter 
the  Garfield  National  Bank.  In  1891  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  Cashier,  and 
the  following  year  was  made  Cashier. 
Charles  W.  Morse  and  James  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  the  well-known  linen  mer- 
chant, continue  as  Vice-Presidents.  W. 
L.  Douglass,  the  new  Cashier,  was  with 
the  National  City  Bank  of  Newark  for 
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three  years  and  then  entered  the  service 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  this 
city.  For  eighteen  years  he  was  book- 
keeper and  receiving  teller  of  the  old 
Seventh  Ward — now  the  Seventh  Na- 
tional— Bank, '  of  this  city.  George  R. 
Robinson,  of  The  Gorham  Company,  was 
the  first  President  of  the  Garfield  and  re- 
mained in  office  from  the  organization  of 
the  bank  in  1881  until  1884,  when  Alfred 
C.  Cheney  was  elected.  Mr.  Cheney  re- 
mained President  until  his  death  in  1893 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  late  President, 
William  H.  Gelshenen.  The  capital  was 
at  first  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
a  year  ago  last  March  was  increased  to 
one  million  dollars.  The  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  are  $1,234,354.17.  In 
1888  the  deposits  were  two  million  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  now 
amount  to  over  eight  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  the  total  re- 
sources are  more  than  eleven  million  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Financial    Items 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  re- 
moval to  35  Cedar  Street,  this  city,  of 
the  well-known  banking  house  of  Fisk  & 
Robinson. 

....  Henry  C.  Deming,  Vice-President 
of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  has 
been  elected  a  Director  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  in  place  of  Henry 
G.  Marquand,  deceased. 

....  The  new  Trust  Company  of  the 
Republic,  of  which  Daniel  Le  Roy  Dres- 
ser is  President,  has  issued  a  series  of 
very  handsomely  printed  pamphlets  con- 
cerning the  scope  of  the  institution's  un- 
dertakings. These  include  a  general 
trust  company  business,  but  a  specialty 
is  made  of  developing  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  warehouses  in  many  States,  and 
of  financing  issues  of  investment  certifi- 
cates based  on  guaranteed  warehouse 
certificates  and  the  collateral  in  connec- 
tion with  them. 

....Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

U.  S.  Leather  Co.  debenture  bonds  (cou- 
pons), payable  May  ist. 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  (preferred),  semi- 
annual, 3  per  cent.,  payable  June  2d. 
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In  a  cable  message 
sent  to  the  President 
on  the  14th,  Em- 
peror William,  having  first  spoken  of  the 
reference  frequently  made  by  American 
speakers,  during  the  visit  of  Prince 
Henry,  to  the  friendly  attitude  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  toward  the  young  Ameri- 
can Republic,  made  known  his  intention 
to  give  to  the  United  States  a  bronze 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  be 
erected  in  Washington  on  a  site  chosen 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  "  May  this  gift,"  he 
added,  "  be  looked  upon  as  a  lasting  sign 
of  the  intimate  relations  which  have  been 
successfully  fostered  and  developed  be- 
tween our  two  great  nations."  To  this 
the  President  at  once  made  fitting  reply 
in  the  German  language,  saying  in  con- 
clusion :  "  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  mankind  that  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  American  and  the  Ger- 
man people  are  working  together  in  a 
sense  of  happy  friendship."  The  Kaiser's 
ofifer  will,  of  course,  be  referred  to  Con- 
gress. By  the  Emperor's  command  the 
statue  will  be  made  by  Professor  Uphues 
and  will  be  a  reproduction  of  one  shown 
by  him  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Some 
have  remarked  that  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  will  give  the  Kaiser  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  United  States. — The 
Comte  de  Rochambeau,  the  Vicomte  de 
Chambrun  (great-grandson  of  Lafay- 
ette), and  several  representatives  of  the 
French  Government,  who  are  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Rochambeau  statue  in 
Washington,  arrived  at  New  York  on 
Saturday  last. — A  deadlock  in  the  Danish 
Parliament  has  prevented  for  the  present 
an  acceptance  of  the  treaty  for  the  cession 
of  the  Danish  West  India  islands.     The 


lower  House  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  approved  the  treaty  with  the  condi- 
tion that  it  should  be  accepted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  a  popular  vote  on  the  islands. 
The  upper  House  insisted  upon  approval 
by  a  three-fourths  majority  in  a  limited 
plebiscite.  Final  decision  is  therefore  de- 
ferred until  after  the  September  elections, 
by  which  the  Government  hopes  to  obtain 
a  majority  in  the  upper  House. — It  now 
appears  that  Lieutenant-Commander 
Templin  M.  Potts,  the  only  witness  at 
the  Schley  inquiry  who  sought  to  con- 
vince the  court  that  Admiral  Schley 
clearly  exhibited  himself  at  Santiago  as 
a  coward  under  fire,  has  been  assigned 
by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  very  de- 
sirable office  of  Naval  Attache  at  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  Rome.  Conflicting  rumors 
as  to  this  assignment  have  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  now  announced  that  Potts 
has  been  in  Berlin  for  some  time,  await- 
ing the  departure  of  Naval  Attache 
Beehler,  who  remains  in  Germany  to  at- 
tend the  June  maneuvers  of  the  army. — 
In  the  House  last  week,  after  a  brief  but 
lively  debate,  there  was  adopted  without 
a  dissenting  vote  an  amendment  (offered 
by  Mr.  Mudd,  of  Maryland)  providing 
that  no  part  of  the  naval  appropriation 
should  be  expended  in  purchasing  any 
history  of  the  Spanish-American  war, 
written  by  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay,  for 
use  in  the  Naval  Academy,  in  ships'  li- 
braries, or  any  part  of  the  naval  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States.  Maclay's 
book  is  the  one  in  which  Admiral  Schley 
was  called  a  coward  and  a  caitiflf. — At  its 
recent  annual  meeting  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  in  its  annual  report 
criticised  the  President  for  "  a  few  strik- 
ing inconsistencies  "  in  his  course  with 
respect  to  appointments  and  removals,  re- 
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ferring  particularly  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Clarkson  to  be  Surveyor  of  the  Port 
of  New  York,  and  of  Joseph  Murray  (by 
means  of  a  special  order  removing  the 
office  from  the  classified  service)  to  be 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  among  the  ten  Vice-Presidents,  all 
elected  without  opposition,  are  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Root. — The 
Connecticut  Constitutional  Convention 
has  finished  its  work  and  adjourned. 
Some  time  ago  a  bare  majority, 
85  votes,  was  obtained  temporarily 
for  a  project  of  legislative  representa- 
tion giving  each  town,  whether  its  popu- 
lation was  400  or  125,000,  one  member 
of  the  House.  In  the  last  days  of 
the  Convention  this  majority  could  not 
be  preserved,  and  at  the  end  there  was 
accepted  by  a  narrow  majority  a  plan 
which  gives  one  member  to  each  town 
having  a  population  not  exceeding  2,000, 
two  members  to  each  town  having  a 
population  between  2,000  and  50,000,  and 
one  member  for  every  additional  50,000 
in  a  town  of  greater  population.  Thus 
there  would  be  one  member  for  each  of 
87  towns  and  two  for  each  of  'jy  towns, 
while  3  towns  would  have  three  mem- 
bers apiece,  and  i  town  (New  Haven) 
would  have  four.  The  plan  increases  the 
number  of  Senators  from  24  to  45,  pro- 
viding that  these  shall  be  elected  in  dis- 
tricts of  approximately  equal  population 
The  revised  Constitution  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  at  an  election  to  be  held 
on  June  i6th. 

In  Congress  J^^  Crumpacker  resolution 
for  an  investigation  of  re- 
strictions upon  suffrage  in  the  States  will 
not  be  taken  up  at  this  session.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  majority  against  it  in  the 
House.  Representative  Charles  W. 
Thompson,  of  Alabama,  has  taken  forty 
Republican  members  from  the  North  as 
his  guests  on  a  tour  through  the  South- 
ern States,  intending,  it  is  said,  to  change 
their  views  concerning  the  social  and  po- 
litical condition  of  the  negroes. — There 
are  some  indications  that  the  Repub- 
lican rnembers  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  appoint  a  subcommittee 
to  consider  a  revision  of  the  tariff  during 
the  recess,  and  to  prepare  a  revision  bill. 


Some  say  that  in  the  coming  campaign 
the  Republican  leaders  in  the  House 
could  point  to  the  sessions  of  such  a  sub- 
committee as  an  answer  to  the  North- 
western demand  for  revision ;  and  that  a 
bill  thus  prepared  could  easily  be  passed 
in  the  House  at  the  short  session,  if  the 
political  situation  should  call  for  tariff 
legislation. — The  canal  route  in  Nicara- 
gua has  lost  some  support  on  account  of 
the  recent  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions. The  volcano  Momotombo,  on  the 
northwest  shore  of  Lake  Managua  (trib- 
utary to  Lake  Nicaragua,  in  which  the 
canal  route  lies),  recently  became  active; 
and  the  discharge  of  smoke  and  ashes 
from  it  was  accompanied  by  an  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  the  docks  at  the 
lake  terminus  of  a  neighboring  railway. 
There  are  two  volcanoes,  apparently  ex- 
tinct, on  the  island  in  Lake  Nicaragua; 
and  a  city  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Pa- 
cific terminus  of  the  canal  route  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1844. — The 
House  has  authorized  the  publication  of 
9,000  copies  of  Jefferson's  collection  of 
extracts  from  the  Gospels,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  "  The  Life  and  Morals  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Objection  is  made 
by  several  clergymen  in  Philadelphia, 
who  suggest  that  a  remonstrance  should 
be  addressed  to  the  House. 

At  the  recent  annual 
convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts  it  was  voted  that  a  part 
of  Bishop  Lawrence's  address,  relating 
to  the  torture  of  Filipinos  by  American 
soldiers,  together  with  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  convention's  confident  ex- 
pectation that  the  President  would  pun- 
ish the  guilty,  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  In  his  reply,  addressed  to 
Bishop  Lawrence,  the  President  says : 

"  I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  one 
in  the  country  can  be  more  anxious  than  I  am 
—save  perhaps  Secretary  Root — to  discover 
and  punish  every  instance  of  barbarity  by  our 
troops  in  the  Philippines.  In  reference  to 
these  cruelties  I  agree  with  every  word  in  your 
address.  No  provocation,  however  great,  can 
be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  misuse  of  the  nec- 
essary severity  of  war,  and  above  all  not  for 
torture  of  any  kind  or  shape.  Long  before  any 
statements  had  been  made  public,  and  before 
any  action  had  been  taken  by  Congress,  the 
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War  Department  had  ordered  a  rigid  investiga- 
tion of  certain  of  the  charges,  including  the 
charges  of  Major  Gardener;  the  orders  of  in- 
vestigation as  regards  these  particular  charges 
having  gone  out  over  three  months  ago.  The 
investigation  will  be  of  the  most  thorough  and 
sweeping  character,  and  if  necessary  will  be 
made  by  the  civil  as  well  as  by  the  military 
representatives  of  the  Government  in  the  is- 
lands. I  have  directed  that  the  courts-martial 
be  held  under  conditions  which  will  give  me 
the  right  of  review." 

Mr.  George  F.  Seward,  of  New  York, 
has  published  an  account  of  an  interest- 
ing interview  between  the  late  President 
McKinley  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  at 
the   time   when   the    Peace   Treaty   was 
pending  in  the  Senate.       Mr.   Carnegie 
called  upon  the  President  and  said  to  him 
that  war  on  the  islands  was  near  at  hand. 
Predicting  that  Americans  and  Filipinos 
would    soon    be   killing   each   other,    he 
asked  Mr.  McKinley  to  send  him  to  the 
Philippines   with    full    authority   to   say 
that  the  attitude  of  the  United   States 
was  friendly  and  that  the  independence 
of  the  islanders  would   soon   be   recog- 
nized.    He  added  that  he  had  the  matter 
so  much  at  heart  that,  if  sent  on  such  a 
mission,  he  himself  would  pay  the  $20,- 
000,000  called  for  by  the  treaty.       Mr. 
Carnegie,  cabling  from  Europe,  says  that 
the  story  is  true.     "  I  would  gladly,"  he 
continues,    "  pay   $20,000,000   to-day   to 
restore    our   Republic  to   its   first   prin- 
ciples."— The  most  notable  speech  of  last 
week,  in  the  Senate  debate,  was  that  of 
Mr.  Foraker.     We  could  not  honorably 
give   up  the   islands,   he   said,   and   the 
American  people  would  not  permit  their 
Government  to  give  them  up.     Mr.  Hoar 
asked  whether  we  ought  not  to  disclaim 
any  intention  to  hold  the  islanders  in  sub- 
jection after  the  establishment  of  a  civil 
government.     Mr.   Foraker  replied  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  impolitic  for  Con- 
gress to  declare  now  what  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  at  some  future  time.     In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  quoted  with 
effect  many  editorial  utterances  of  Sen- 
ator Patterson's   newspaper   in   Denver, 
these  being  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  lat- 
ter's   recent   course   in  the   Senate  con- 
cerning the  Philippines.     It  is  expected 
that  the  opponents  of  the  bill  will  permit 
a  vote  to  be  taken  on  or  about  the  26th. — 
At  the  end  of  the  week  there  has  been  no 
more  fighting  with  the  Moros  in  Min- 


danao. The  officer  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Bayan  was  Lieutenant  Thomas  A.  Vick- 
ars.  Soon  after  that  engagement  the  84 
Moro  prisoners  made  a  dash  for  liberty, 
and  35  of  them  were  killed  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape.  The  soldiers  fired  without 
orders.  General  Davis  had  intended  to 
release  nearly  all  of  these  prisoners.  Gen- 
eral Chaffee  has  spent  a  few  days  in  Min- 
danao. He  reports  that  the  troops  ought 
not  to  be  withdrawn,  because  they  are 
needed  now  for  the  protection  of  the 
friendly  chiefs.  The  afifair  at  Bayan, 
he  says,  was  a  wholesome  lesson,  and  he 
thinks  another  of  the  same  kind  will  not 
be  required.  He  finds  the  country  about 
Lake  Lanao  very  beautiful ;  having  ex- 
cellent soil  and  a  perfect  climate,  it  is 
more  suitable  for  American  occupation 
than  any  other  part  of  the  archipelago. 


^  ,  No  progress  appears  to  have 

„  J  been  made  in  the  Senate  to- 
ward the  passage  of  a  Reci- 
procity bill.  Some  Republican  Senators 
predict  that  a  bill  will  be  passed ;  others 
say  that  the  opposition  cannot  be  over- 
come. It  is  reported  that  a  poll  of  the 
House,  taken  by  the  beet  sugar  men, 
shows  that  no  bill  satisfactory  to  the 
President  can  be  enacted ;  also,  that  if 
this  Congress  shall  fail  to  pass  a  bill,  the 
President  will  call  a  special  session  of  the 
following  Congress,  March,  1903,  to  take 
up  this  question  and  revise  the  tariff. 
Senator  Clapp  has  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  make 
an  investigation  in  Cuba  and  to  distribute 
there  $3,000,000  for  the  relief  of  distress 
which  shall  appear  to  be  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  pass  a  Reciprocity 
bill.  Testimony  has  been  taken  by  the 
Senate  committee  to  the  effect  that  about 
one-tenth  of  the  island's  output  of  sugar 
is  produced  by  American  corporations, 
and  that  under  favorable  conditions  the 
crop  could  be  increased  from  this  year's 
quantity  (750,000  tons)  to  2,500,000 
tons.  General  Wood  has  issued  an  order 
placing  in  force  on  the  island  all  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the  ex- 
clusion of  Chinese  and  of  laborers  under 
contract.  These  can  be  repealed  or 
modified,  of  course,  by  the  new  Govern- 
ment. By  order  of  the  President,  Gen- 
eral Wood  has  so  amended  the  Cuban 
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law  of  criminal  procedure  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  island  is  authorized 
to  review  the  trial  of  Rathbone,  to  take 
additional  testimony,  and  to  grant  a  new 
trial  or  acquit  the  defendant.  But  the 
President  is  not  inclined  to  do  anything 
for  Neely. — President  Palma  has  selected 
the  following  Cabinet :  Secretary  of  Gov- 
ernment, Diego  Tamayo  (Nationalist, 
now  Secretary  of  State),  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  rural  guard,  sanitation,  the 
post  offices  and  the  signal  service ;  Carlos 
Zaldo  (Republican- Autonomist),  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice ;  Emilio 
Terry  (Independent,  and  a  wealthy 
sugar  planter),  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  Manuel  Luciano  Diaz  ( National- 
ist), Public  Works;  Eduardo  Yero  (Na- 
tionalist, and  recently  superintendent  of 
schools),  Department  of  Instruction; 
Garcia  Montes  (Republican),  Finance. 
The  militant  revolutionists  complain  be- 
cause the  list  includes  no  Cuban  soldier. 
The  "  Brooklyn  "  will  be  in  Havana  Har- 
bor on  the  day  of  the  transfer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  will  bear  General  Wood 
away.  He  will  hoist  the  Cuban  flag  on 
the  roof  of  the  palace,  with  the  assistance 
of  General  Gomez.  At  a  grand  banquet, 
last  Friday  night,  in  honor  of  General 
Wood  and  the  other  American  officers. 
General  Gomez  presided,  with  the  Gover- 
nor-General on  his  right  and  President 
Palma  on  his  left,  the  latter  sitting  next 
to  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  who  is  making 
an  investigation  of  the  situation  in  Cuba. 


The  Retirement  of 
Mr.  Nixon 


When  Mr.  Richard 
Croker  left  New  York 
in  December  for  his 
country  estate  in  England,  Mr.  Lewis 
Nixon,  the  ship-builder,  was  induced  to 
take  his  place  as  leader  of  Tammany. 
Mr.  Nixon  resigned  last  week.  He  had 
had  enough  of  it.  Having  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  36  district  leaders,  he  said  to 
them  that  his  resignation  was  final  and 
absolute,  would  not  be  withdrawn,  and 
must  take  effect  immediately.  He  had 
found  that  he  could  not  hold  the  office 
and  retain  his  self-respect.  He  had  been 
hampered  by  a  "  kitchen  cabinet  "  of  Mr. 
Croker,  two  members  of  which  are  busi- 
ness partners  of  the  latter.  Every  im- 
portant order  of  his  had  to  be  cabled  to 
Croker  at  Wantage  for  approval  before 
it  was  permitted  to  become  effective.    He 


did  not  assert  that  Croker  had  sent  or- 
ders to  him  directly,  but  that  these  two 
partners  and  other  close  friends  of 
Croker  in  the  organization  were  con- 
tinually interfering  with  his  policy  and 
acts  by  reporting  everything  to  Wantage 
and  using  Croker's  cabled  replies  to  his 
disadvantage.  The  latest  instance  was 
Croker's  expressed  desire  that  ex-Mayor 
Van  Wyck  should  be  Grand  Sachem, 
while  Mr.  Nixon  preferred  another  man. 
Long  interviews  with  the  boss  in  exile 
were  at  once  procured  by  the  press.  He 
declares  that  he  had  urged  all  his  friends 
to  support  Nixon  ;  that  he  did  not  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  latter's  policy ;  that 
he  intends  to  remain  in  England  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  that  nothing  can  induce 
him  to  take  up  politics  again.  He  longs 
to  see  harmony  in  the  organization.  "  If 
the  boys  do  not  hold  together,"  he  says, 
"  they  will  give  away  the  whole  thitig 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies."  The 
truth  appears  to  be  that  Mr.  Nixon — 
who,  as  chairman  of  Croker's  Vice  Com- 
mittee of  Five,  frankly  published  his  dis- 
covery of  the  "  gambling  combine  "  and 
its  great  revenues — has  never  been  ac- 
ceptable to  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
fluential Tammany  politicians.  His  re- 
tirement has  been  followed  by  a  contest 
for  control  between  the  supporters  of 
Croker  and  the  followers  of  John  F.  Car- 
roll. At  last  accounts  Croker's  men  had 
a  majority.  The  eflFect  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
resignation  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  State  is  decidedly 
unfavorable.  Democrats  outside  of  the 
great  city  respected  and  trusted  him. 
Many  of  them  are  disheartened  by  the 
situation  which  his  withdrawal  discloses. 

At  their  convention  in 
Hazleton  the  anthracite 
coal  miners  decided  by  a 
vote  of  461  to  350,  on  the  15th  inst.,  to 
go  on  strike.  None  of  the  357  collieries 
had  been  in  operation  since  the  preceding 
Saturday,  for  all  the  miners,  by  order  of 
their  officers,  had  remained  away  from 
the  mines  on  Monday  and  thereafter. 
While  the  convention  was  in  session  the 
Presidents  of  the  coal  railroad  companies 
repeatedly  asserted  that  none  of  the 
miners'  demands  would  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  and  that  no  concession  would 
be  granted.     After  the  strike  had  been 
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ordered  they  declared  that  the  mines 
would  remain  closed  and  that  none  of  the 
miners'  requests  would  be  granted,  no 
matter  how  long  the  strike  should  con- 
tinue. President  Mitchell,  of  the  miners' 
union,  sought  to  prevent  a  strike,  but  his 
advice  was  given  in  vain.  If  he  had  been 
able  to  set  before  the  miners  a  small  con- 
cession from  the  employers,  a  majority 
would  have  voted  against  a  strike,  it  is 
said.  Senator  Hanna's  opinion  is  that 
an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  wages  or  its 
equivalent  in  a  reduction  from  10  to  9^ 
hours  would  have  been  accepted.  The 
question  whether  the  engineers,  pump 
men  and  firemen  should  be  ordered  out 
was  left  to  the  district  officers.  The 
miners  will  attempt  to  call  a  national 
convention  of  their  organization.  For 
this  the  petitions  of  five  districts  are  re- 
quired. There  are  three  districts  in  the  an- 
thracite field,  and  the  strikers  hope  to  gain 
the  aid  of  the  two  bituminous  districts  of 
West  Virginia  and  Michigan.  Such 
a  convention  would  be  asked  to  order 
a  strike  of  the  300,000  bituminous  miners. 
A  majority  of  these  are  under  annual 
contracts  expiring  in  April  next;  but  a 
general  convention,  National  Secretary 
Wilson  says,  has  power  to  abrogate  such 
contracts  when  the  life  of  the  union  is  in 
danger.  At  last  reports  the  bituminous 
miners  in  the  West  were  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  begin  a  sympathetic  strike.  It 
appears  that  the  companies  had  only  a 
normal  supply  of  coal  on  hand  when 
work  was  stopped.  The  price  has  been 
advanced  everywhere  bv  the  retailers, 
and  New  York's  visible 'supply  will  be 
exhausted  in  a  few  days. 


The  Presbyterian  ^^^  Presbyterian  Gen- 
General  Assembly  ^^^'  Assembly  met  last 
Thursday  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  City.  Prof.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  of 
Princeton  University,  latelv  pastor  of  the 
Brick  Church,  New  York,'  and  still  sup- 
plymg  its  pulpit,  was  elected  Moderator, 
to  the  surprise  of  his-  friends,  who  had 
not  supposed  that  one  known  to  be  so 
liberal  in  his  theology  could  be  chosen. 
The  failure  of  the  conservatives  to  unite 
on  a  single  candidate,  and  a  willingness 
to  rebuke  the  unseemly  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  partisans  of  certain  aspir- 


ants, explains  the  result.  The  only 
other  business  of  public  interest  thus  far 
is  the  presentation  of  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees, or,  rather,  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  the  Confessions.  By  what 
seemed  little  less  than  a  miracle  the  re- 
port was  unanimous,  a  single  member, 
Dr.  De  Witt,  expressing  dissent  on  two 
points.  The  report  covers  the  three  tasks 
set  to  the  committee.  A  Declaratory 
Statement  declares  that  "  the  doctrine  of 
God's  eternal  decree  is  in  harmony  with 
the  doctrine  of  his  love  to  all  mankind, 
his  gift  of  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Simi- 
larly as  to  those  that  perish  the  doctrine 
is  "  held  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine 
that  God  desires  not  the  death  of  any 
sinner,  but  has  provided  in  Christ  a  salva- 
tion sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and 
freely  offered  in  the  Gospel  to  all,"  so 
that  God's  "  decree  hinders  no  man  from 
accepting  that  offer,"  and  "  no  man  is 
condemned  except  on  the  ground  of  his 
sin."  It  is  also  declared  that  "  all  dying 
in  infancy  are  included  in  the  election  of 
grace."  The  section  on  "  works  done  by 
unregenerate  men "  is  softened  down, 
and  that  on  the  Pope  being  "  Antichrist, 
and  that  man  of  sin,"  is  changed  to  read : 

"  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  head  of 
the  Church,  and  the  claim  of  any  man  to  be 
the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  head  of  the  Church 
is  unscriptural,  without  warrant  in  fact,  and  is 
a  usurpation  dishonoring  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Two  full  chapters  are  added,  on  "  The 
Holy  Spirit  "  and  "  The  Love  of  God  and 
Missions." 


The  "  Brief 
Statement  " 


But  the   chief  interest  was 
in  the  "  Brief  Statement  of 


the  Reformed  Faith,"  there 
being  much  curiosity  to  learn  how  the 
divergent  views  could  be  harmonized  in 
a  statement  which  all  would  sign.  It 
contains  16  Articles,  of  which  the  first, 
"  Of  God,"  emphasizes  his  love  as  well 
as  his  wisdom  and  power.  The  second, 
"  Of  Revelation,"  is  the  most  important 
of  all,  in  view  of  the  discussions  on  bib- 
lical criticism,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  We  believe  that  God  is  revealed  in  nature, 
in  history,  and  in  the  heart  of  man ;  that  he 
has  made  gracious  and  clearer  revelations  of 
Himself  to  Men  of  God  who  spoke  as  they 
were    moved    by    the    Holy    Spirit ;    and    that 
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Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh,  is  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person.  We  gratefully  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Scriptures,  given  by  inspira- 
tion, to  be  the  faithful  record  of  God's  gra- 
cious revelations  and  the  sure  witness  to 
Christ,  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  only  infalli- 
ble rule  of  faith  and  life." 

The  decrees  are  the  subject  of  Article  3 : 

"  We  believe  that  the  eternal,  wise,  holy  and 
loving  purpose  of  God  embraces  all  events,  so 
that  while  the  freedom  of  man  is  not  taken 
away,  nor  is  God  the  author  of  sin,  yet  in  his 
providence  he  makes  all  things  work  together 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  sovereign  design  and 
the  manifestation  of  his  glory ;  wherefore, 
humbly  acknowledging  the  mystery  of  this 
truth,  we  trust  in  his  protecting  care  and  set 
our  hearts  to  do  his  will." 

In  Article  5  Adam  is  not  mentioned  by 
name : 

"  We  believe  that  our  first  parents,  being 
tempted,  chose  evil  and  so  fell  away  from 
God  and  came  under  the  power  of  sin,  the 
penalty  of  which  is  eternal  death;  and  we  con- 
fess that,  by  reason  of  this  disobedience,  we 
and  all  men  are  born  with  a  sinful  nature,  that 
we  have  broken  God's  law,  and  that  no  man 
can  be  saved  but  by  his  grace." 

Article  7  treats  of  Election,  and  tells  us 
that  "  God,  from  the  beginning  in  his 
own  good  pleasure,  gave  to  his  Son  a 
people,"  "  chosen  in  Christ  unto  holiness, 
service  and  salvation,"  that  this  salva- 
tion is  received  only  through  faith  and 
repentance ;  and  that  "  all  who  die  in  in- 
fancy, and  all  others  given  by  the  Father 
to  the  Son  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  outward  means  of  grace,  are  regen- 
erated and  saved  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit,  who  works  when  and  where  and 
how  he  pleases."  Section  8  is  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  states  his  birth  from  the  Vir- 
gin Mary;  he  "satisfied  eternal  justice, 
offering  himself  a  perfect  sacrifice  upon 
the  cross."  Article  15,  on  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, is  as  follows : 

"  We  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
come  again  in  glorious  majesty  to  judge  the 
world,  and  to  make  a  final  separation  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  The  wicked 
shall  receive  the  eternal  award  of  their  sins, 
and  the  Lord  will  manifest  the  glory  of  his 
mercy  in  the  salvation  of  his  people  and  their 
entrance  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternal 
life." 

The  discussion  of  revision  and  this 
"  Brief  Statement  "  is  set  for  Thursday 


The  Disaster  in  the 
Windward  Islands 


of  this  week,  to  give  time  for  all  needed 
previous  study  of  it  and  consultation.  It 
is  thought  that  they  will  be  approved  and 
sent  to  the  presbyteries  for  their  adop- 
tion. 

The  volcanic  shower 
in  Martinique  has 
ceased  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Fort-de-France,  who  have 
been  in  terror  of  suffering  the  fate  of  St. 
Pierre,  are  now  somewhat  relieved  of 
their  anxiety.  Relief  parties  on  reaching 
St.  Pierre  found  the  town  and  country  in 
a  condition  too  horrible  to  describe.  It  is 
estimated  that  30,000  dead  bodies  lie  in 
the  streets,  their  postures  showing  that 
death  in  most  instances  came  from  suffo- 
cation. Fifty  thousand  people — it  may  be 
more — are  homeless  and  starving  on  the 
island.  On  the  other  doomed  island,  St. 
Vincent,  the  number  of  deaths  was  much 
smaller,  but  the  territory  devastated  was 
if  anything  greater.  The  Governor  of  the 
Windward  Islands  has  telegraphed  to 
London  that  probably  1,600  people  lost 
their  lives  on  St.  Vincent,  tho  the  exact 
number  would  never  be  known.  On  May 
14th,  when  his  message  was  sent,  a  thou- 
sand bodies  had  been  found  and  buried. 
Help  from  many  quarters  will  soon 
reach  the  refugees.  The  French  and 
British  Governments  have  voted  sums  of 
money  for  the  relief  of  their  own  poses- 
sions  respectively,  and  many  cities  and 
private  institutions  over  the  world  have 
offered  contributions.  The  United  States 
Congress  voted  $100,000  for  relief  and 
this  sum  was  later  doubled ;  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  special  message  asked  that 
$500,000  might  be  granted,  but  the 
House  has  so  far  not  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion.— An  eye  witness  has  described 
the  appearance  of  the  "  Roddam  "  after 
she  escaped  from  the  harbor  of  St.  Pierre, 
and  his  words  convey  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  disaster.  The  vessel,  when  seen  by  this 
witness,  was  covered  with  a  bluish  sort 
of  mud,  looking  as  if  she  had  been  sunk 
a  long  time  and  just  raised.  Her  decks 
were  two  feet  thick  with  a  cement-like 
substance.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  her 
original  color.  All  her  rails  and  stan- 
chions were  twisted,  her  tarpaulins,  boat 
covers  and  awnings  burned  and  not  a 
wooden  spar  was  left.  The  men  were 
clearing    the    ship    of   debris   and    they 
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picked  up  thigh  bones,  arms,  legs  and 
hands  of  the  burned  crew  and  put  them 
into  a  box  for  burial.  The  story  of  his 
escape  as  related  by  Captain  Freeman,  of 
the  "  Roddam,"  reads  like  a  wonder-tale. 
He  was  standing  near  the  accommoda- 
tion ladder  talking  to  the  ship's  agent 
when  a  huge,  black  squall-like  wall,  with 
patches  of  fire  in  it,  rose  from  the  moun- 
tain and  came  out  toward  them  with  ter- 
rific speed  and  with  an  awful  rumbling 
sound.  It  swept  before  it  a  great  tidal 
wave  and  the  air  became  as  dark  as  mid- 
night. Then  the  darkness  filled  with 
flame.  Big  balls  of  fire  fell  on  every  part 
of  the  ship,  setting  her  afire  in  countless 
places.  The  crew  and  laborers  rushed 
about  frantically.  The  ship  heeled  and 
was  nearly  capsized  by  the  wave  from  the 
beach.  The  water  was  boiling  and  was 
as  thick  as  mud.  Many  of  the  laborers 
jumped  into  the  sea  to  avoid  the  showers 
of  fire,  red  hot  dust  and  heated  stones. 
The  first  shock  lasted  only  a  few  minutes, 
but  flaming  matter  kept  falling  more 
than  an  hour.  After  some  delay  the  en- 
gineers contrived  to  get  the  vessel  under 
way,  but  the  steering  gear  had  been 
broken  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  they  guided  her.  They 
passed  so  close  to  the  "  Roraima  "  that 
they  could  see  men  jumping  from  her 
into  the  sea,  and  others,  with  clothing 
afire,  running  about  the  deck  swinging 
their  hands. 


Alfonso  XIII  O"  Saturday,  May  17th, 
Takes  the  Oath  ^Jie  long  regency  of  the 
bpanish  Queen  came  to 
an  end  and  Alfonso  XHI,  having  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  assumed  the 
crown.  The  ceremony  was  brilliant  and 
marred  by  only  a  single  incident,  which 
in  the  end  proved  to  be  rather  burlesque 
than  tragic.  A  little  before  2  p.m.  the 
royal  procession  formed  on  the  Plaza  de 
Armas,  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  the  Cortes.  The  proces- 
sion was  one  of  medieval  magnificenc. 
Eight  grooms  on  horseback  led  the  way. 
These  were  followed  by  buglers  and 
cymbal  players,  then  by  various  other 
groups  of  riders  and  coaches.  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  royal  carriage  was 
the  so-called  "  coach  of  respect,"  which 
was  empty  and  attended  the  royal  coach 


in  case  of  any  breakdown  or  unexpected 
emergency.  The  King  was  accompanied 
by  the  Queen  Regent  and  his  youngest 
sister,  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa.  On 
reaching  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  their 
majesties  were  received  by  a  delegation 
of  12  Senators  and  12  Deputies,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  the  mace  bearers,  were  con- 
ducted through  the  ante-chambers  to  the 
Chamber  itself.  There  the  royal  party 
ascended  a  platform  which  faced  the 
benches,  where  sat  senators,  deputies, 
courtiers  and  ministers.  The  actual  cere- 
mony of  taking  the  oath  was  quite  sim- 
ple. On  the  left  of  the  King  was  a  table, 
on  which  rested  a  Bible  with  a  silver  cru- 
cifix beside  it;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
King  was  a  stool,  upon  which  lay  a 
golden,  jeweled  crown  and  a  scepter. 
The  President  of  the  Chamber,  Seiior 
Vega  Armijo,  approached  the  table  on 
which  the  Bible  rested  and  said : 

"  Senor,  The  Cortes,  convoked  by  your  au- 
gust mother,  are  assembled  to  receive  from 
Your  Majesty  the  oath,  which,  in  accordance 
vi^ith  the  constitution,  you  come  to  take,  to 
maintain  the  constitution  and  laws." 

He  then  held  out  the  Bible  toward  the 
King,  who  placed  his  right  hand  thereon 
and  pronounced  this  oath : 

"  I  swear  by  God,  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  to 
maintain  the  constitution  and  laws.  If  so  I  do 
may  God  reward  me.  If  I  do  not  may  he  call 
me  to  account." 

The  booming  of  twenty-one  guns  an- 
nounced to  the  city  and  to  the  world  that 
the  King  had  taken  the  oath,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  the  royal  party  with- 
drew from  the  Chamber.  The  only  inci- 
dent which  marred  the  ceremony  was  the 
act  of  a  madman,  who  attempted  to  ap- 
proach the  royal  carriage  with  a  written 
poem  in  which  he  announced  his  intention 
of  marrying  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa. 
He  was  arrested  and  on  examination 
proved  manifestly  insane. 

J« 
The  Queen  Regent's    Already    on     M  a  y 
Farewell  ^^th      the     Queen 

Regent  of  Spain  had 
taken  leave  of  her  Ministers  and  signed 
the  decree  fixing  the  ceremonial  of  taking 
the  oath  for  May  17th.  At  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  May  12th,  Premier 
Sagasta  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet 
proceeded  to  the  palace  to  take  their  for- 
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mal  leave  of  the  Queen  Regent.  They 
bore  with  them  the  last  decrees  to  which 
her  hand  and  seal  were  to  be  affixed  as 
ruler  of  Spain.  She  received  the  Cabinet 
with  the  young  King  at  her  side.  The 
ceremony  was  pathetic,  and  more  than 
once  tears  came  to  the  Queen's  eyes.  In 
his  speech  of  farewell  Sagasta  turned 
from  the  Queen  to  her  son,  and  pro- 
nounced these  significant  words : 

"  The  present  difficulties  are  not  insur- 
mountable. Spain  has  not  progressed  as  much 
as  might  be  desired ;  still  she  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress.  Peace  and  tranquillity  have 
been  secured,  the  era  of  military  pronuncia- 
mentos  is  past,  and  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple is  centered  in  education  and  labor." 

On  the  actual  day  of  taking  the  oath, 
May  17th,  the  Queen  sent  a  letter  to 
Senor  Sagasta,  which  contained  these 
words : 

"  On  terminating  to-day  the  regency,  to 
which  I  was  called  by  the  constitution  at  a 
time  of  profound  sadness  and  unexpected 
widowhood,  I  feel  in  the  depth  of  my  heart  the 
necessity  of  expressing  to  the  Spanish  people 
my  immense  and  unchanging  gratitude  for  the 
proofs  of  affection  and  support  which  I  have 
received  from  all  classes  of  society.  If  at  that 
time  I  foresaw  that  without  the  loyalty  and 
confidence  of  the  people  I  should  be  unable  to 
fulfil  my  mission  to-day,  in  looking  back  on 
this  period,  the  longest  of  all  Spanish  regen- 
cies, and  recollecting  the  bitter  trials  which 
Providence  has  spared  us,  I  appreciate  those 
virtues  in  all  their  magnitude,  affirming  that, 
thanks  to  them,  the  nation  has  been  able  to 
traverse  such  a  profound  crisis  under  condi- 
tions which  augur  an  epoch  of  tranquillity  and 
well  being  for  the  future." 

The  Queen  has  indeed  won  the  good  will 
and  esteem  of  the  Spaniards  for  her  tact 
and  judgment  during  the  years  of  hard- 
ship for  herself  and  the  Kingdom.  Her 
private  life  has  been  above  reproach,  and 
the  calamities  which  Spain  has  suffered 
are  not  charged  to  her  responsibility. 

The  Salon  ^^^  exhibition  of  pictures  at 
the  Paris  Salon  is  still,  des- 
pite the  rebels  against  its  traditions,  the 
most  significant  art  event  of  the  year. 
This  year  the  most  important  pictures  are 
undoubtedly  the  portraits,  and  among  the 
artists  who  exhibit  in  this  field  are  MM. 
Bonnat,  Benjamin-Constant,  Henner, 
Richard  Hall,  Chartran,  Hayes,  Duffaud, 
Langlois,  Pascau,  Baschet,  Mme.  Beaury- 
Saurel;    MM.    Chabss,    Caro-Delvaille, 


Lavrut,  Ferrier,  Constantin,  Cayron,  Al- 
bert Lynch,  G.  Joy  ( for  the  "  Little 
Drummer  "  is  after  all  a  portrait),  Harts- 
horne,  Louis  Fournier;  Miss  Hartwell, 
Mile.  Delasalle;  M.  Humbert,  Aime 
Morot,  Patricot,  Roybet,  Harcourt, 
Bordes,  Berges,  Coggeshall  Wilson, 
Lawton  Parker,  Paul  Thomas,  Boisselier 
and  others.  M.  Bonnat  has  two  por- 
traits, one  of  which,  that  of  M.  "  L.  C," 
is  described  as  powerful  and  as  splen- 
didly realistic.  M.  Benjamin-Constant 
exhibits  a  portrait  of  Lord  Savile.  M. 
Chartran  is  especially  noticeable  for  his 
exquisite  portraits  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and 
Miss  Roosevelt.  Among  other  famous 
persons  represented  are  Madame  Loubet 
by  Patricot,  and  the  poet  Rostand  by  Pas- 
cau. Many  of  the  historical  pictures, — 
which  still  remain  a  feature  of  the  salon 
in  contrast  with  the  Societe  Nationale, — 
are  of  immense  size  and  quite  in  the  old 
traditional  style.  Some  of  them  demand 
more  space  for  explanation  than  for  criti- 
cism. M.  Jean  Paul  Laurens  has  a  huge 
picture,  entitled  "  Glorification  of  Col- 
bert," which  has  the  dimensions  of  a 
Gobelins  tapestry,  and  is,  in  fact,  des- 
tined to  be  reproduced  at  the  National 
Tapestry  Works.  Another  picture,  the 
"  Manage  d'Anne  de  Bretagne  et  de 
Charles  VII,"  by  Toudouye,  is  destined 
to  a  like  end.  More  impressive  and  less 
conventional  is  a  large  painting  by 
Laurens  on  the  "  Proclamation  of  the 
Republic  in  1848,"  in  which  he  has  at- 
tempted to  depict  the  "  multiform  life  of 
vast  delirious  crowds."  Jules  Lefebvre 
has  a  picture,  entitled  "  The  Sleeping 
Vestal,"  which  is  described  as  containing 
"  noble  sentiment  wedded  to  an  execu- 
tion which  in  its  kind — that  of  drafts- 
manship rather  than  painting — is  fault- 
less." Mr.  George  Scott,  a  pupil  of 
Detaille,  has  followed  his  master's  pre- 
cepts in  painting  "  The  Surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Cronje  "  and  the  "  Passage  of  the 
Tugela."  M.  Detaille  himself  has  this 
year  an  entire  room  to  his  own  work, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  interesting  parts  of  the  exhibition. 
He  displays  two  large  decorated  pictures 
designed  for  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville, 
"  The  Enlisting  of  the  Volunteers  in 
1792,"  and  "The  Reception  of  the  Troops 
at  La  Villette  after  the  Campaign  of 
Poland  in  1807." 


Promise  the  Philippines  a  Territorial  Government 


By  Charles    Denby 


Member  of  ihe  First  United  States  Philippine  Commission 


THE  unwise  and  premature  attacks 
on  our  army  in  the  Senate  have 
evoked  a  defense  which  is  scarcely 
less  commendable.  American  soldiers 
do  not  change  their  natures  when  the 
skies  above  them  change.  If  they  have 
done  cruel  things  in  the  Philippines — as 
no  doubt  they  have — they  were  driven 
to  do  so  by  what  they  considered  to  be 
inevitable  necessity.  They  were  lions 
first  and  tigers  afterward.  In  feats  of 
arms  they  are  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
No  more  heroic  soldiers  have  illustrated 
the  American  name  than  Lawton,  Fun- 
ston,  Bell  and  "  Jaky  "  Smith.  Among 
them  all  a  more  unassuming  and  popular 
gentleman  cannot  be  found  than  General 
J.  Q.  Smith.  For  him  to  be  cruel  for 
the  pleasure  of  it  were  impossible.  If 
the  bravest  are  the  gentlest,  as  the  maxim 
goes,  then  General  J.  F.  Bell,  the  former 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  which,  in 
Manila,  was  called  the  "  Suicide  Club," 
because  it  sought  out  and  confronted 
death  on  all  occasions,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  gentle.  It  is  the  system,  the 
policy,  which  is  on  trial,  and  not  sporadic 
and  rare  cases  of  unusual  punishment. 
This  system  is  not  defended  suitably  and 
properly  by  an  array  of  countless  acts  of 
barbarism  perpetrated  by  an  Oriental 
race. 

We  have  chosen  to  make  these  people 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
must  be  either  citizens,  or  subjects,  or 
waifs  without  a  country.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  legal  status  is  that  of 
citizenship.  If  one  of  them  were  seized 
to-day  unlawfully,  as  Koszta  was,  by  a 
European  Power,  our  big  guns  would 
bellow  for  his  release.  The  man  with- 
out a  country  is  a  fiction.  Somewhere 
he  owes  allegiance,  and  some  country  is 
bound  to  protect  him.  To  save  our  army 
from  obloquy  we  are  proving  to  the  world 
that  four  years  of  American  rule  in  the 
Philippines  has  converted  a  people, 
whom  the  sympathetic  Governor  Taft  in 
these  columns  dowers  with  almost  every 


kindly,  social  virtue,  into  brutes  and  sav- 
ages. Surely,  the  right  plan  has  not  been 
tried  to  win  these  people  over  to  loyalty. 
Surely,  there  is  something  wanting  in  a 
system  whose  horrible  results  exceed  the 
worst  features  of  Spanish  rule.  Surely, 
we  should  seek  and  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  and  the  causes  which 
have  preceded  them  in  order  to  find  some 
remedy.  Such  remedy  must  be  sought 
on  lines  outside  of  partisan  ambitions. 
The  question  if  unsolved  will  shatter  par- 
ties. Public  opinion  circumvents  the 
world  as  the  Gulf  Stream  does  the  con- 
tinents. In  the  long  run  the  moral  sense 
— the  conscience  of  humanity — domi- 
nates mankind. 

What  plans  to-day  are  spread  before 
us  for  the  settlement  of  the  Philippine 
troubles  ? 

The  Republican  party  comes  with  a 
bill  which  is,  in  many  respects,  unobjec- 
tionable. Its  main  features  have  not 
been  the  subjects  of  criticism.  Such  a 
bill  must  at  some  time  become  the  law. 
A  simple  amendment  to  it  specifying 
that  in  proper  and  suitable  time  the  sys- 
tem therein  provided  for  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment, would  end  all  trouble  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  would  usher  in  for  those  dis- 
tracted islands  a  period  of  unexampled 
peace  and  prosperity.  The  discussion  of 
all  constitutional  questions  would  cease. 
It  would  be  recognized  that  we  were  sim- 
ply following  the  plan  which  our  fathers 
blazed  out  when  they  annexed  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  which  they  after- 
ward pursued  in  all  annexations  of  ter- 
ritory, except  Texas  and  California.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  we  have  held  New 
Mexico  as  a  Territory,  and  only  a  few 
days  ago  she  secured  the  pa^ssage  through 
the  House  of  a  bill  admitting  her  as  a 
State. 

This  was  the  plan  of  the  First  Com- 
mission to  the  Philippines.  It  was  the 
plan  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  the  Presi- 
dent  of   that    Commission.     April    4th, 
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1899,  that  Commission  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  Filipinos,  of  which  the  first 
regulative  principle  was : 

"  I.  The  supremacy  of  the  United  States  must 
and  will  be  enforced  throughout  every  part  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  those  who  resist  it  can 
accomplish  no  end  other  than  their  own  ruin." 

When  the  Commission  returned  home  in 
the  fall  of  1899  it  made,  November  2d, 

1899,  a  preliminary  report,  which  in  part 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Should  our  power  by  any  fatality  be  with- 
drawn the  Commission  believes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  would  speedily 
lapse  into  anarchy,  which  would  excuse,  if  it 
did  not  necessitate,  the  intervention  of  other 
Powers,  and  the  eventual  division  of  the  Is- 
lands among  them." 

In  its  final  report  made  January  ist, 

1900,  consisting  of  four  volumes  and  one 
atlas,  a  preliminary  paper  inserted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  volume  shows 
which  members  of  the  Commission  pre- 
pared the  various  theses.  Mr.  Schur- 
man  prepared  the  one  on  government, 
which  covers  pages  43  to  121  of  the  first 
volume.     A  part  of  it  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  solution  of  the  governmental  prob- 
lem in  the  Philippines  is  to  be  found  neither 
in  the  establishment  of  an  American  protecto- 
rate, nor  in  the  institution  of  a  colonial  form 
of  government." 

The  paper  states  that  what  the  Filipinos 
want  is  "  a  territorial  government  of  the 
first  class,"  and  "  this,"  it  says,  "  after 
due  consideration  of  circumstances  and 
conditions  in  the  Philippines,  is  what  the 
Commission  earnestly  recommends."  It 
concludes  with  the  proposition  that : 
"  The  United  States  cannot  withdraw 
from  the  Philippines.  We  are  there,  and 
duty  binds  us  to  remain." 

It  would  seem  that  the  two  years  and 
four  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the 


report  was  made  have  furnished  abun- 
dant proof  of  its  correctness.  Pacifica- 
tion has  not  resulted  from  war,  nor  from 
indecision.  A  colonial  system  under 
military  rule  has  failed.  It  is  yet  unde- 
cided whether  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment a  colonial  system  can  succeed.  It 
is  known,  too,  that  the  system  as  applied 
by  Spain  was  and  is  bitterly  detested  by 
the  Filipinos.  We  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  our  Territories — it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  may  never  have  any  with  the 
Filipinos,  if  once  we  assure  them  that  our 
Constitution  and  laws  will  be  extended 
permanently  over  them. 

The  bill  pending  in  Congress  as  it 
reads  means  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
ony. It  contains  no  promise  of  a  ter- 
ritorial form  of  government.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1787  is  entitled  "  The  North- 
west Territorial  Government,"  and  it 
provides  that  as  soon  as  there  shall  be 
five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants  in 
the  district  they  shall  receive  authority 
to  elect  a  general  assembly.  This  prom- 
ise was  held  out  in  every  treaty  we  made 
with  a  foreign  Power  when  land  was 
annexed — modified  only  in  the  cases  of 
Alaska  and  the  Philippines. 

If  we  mean  to  hold  the  Philippines,  we 
must,  beyond  question,  some  day  make 
them  a  Territory.  Why  not  then  say 
now,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  that  in  good 
time  the  beneficent  laws  under  which  we 
ourselves  live  will  be  extended  over 
them?  This  one  utterance  were  worth 
an  hundred  thousand  men. 

The  Democratic  substitute  for  the  Re- 
publican bill  provides  for  the  early  in- 
dependence of  the  Philippines.  It  would 
involve  a  long  argument  to  show  that 
such  a  policy  is  not  now  advisable,  but 
unless  we  intend  to  make  the  Philippines 
a  Territory  it  may  commend  itself  to  the 
popular  judgment. 

EVANSVILLE,    InD. 
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The    Oxford    Spirit 

By  C.   H.  Hinton 


[Mr.  Hinton,  who  has  contributed  some  recollections  of  Oxford  to  these  pages  previously,  is  the  author  of  "Scien 
tific  Romances."  He  was  an  exhibitioner  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  has  had  an  experience  of  various  phases  o 
university  life  in  Princeton  and  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  departmental  service  at 
Washington,  D.  C— Editor.] 


ON  the  cars  I  once  met  a  local  Car- 
negie of  some  minor  town,  who, 
his  victories  achieved,  had  turned 
aside  to  conquer  a  new  realm.  He  was 
filled  with  curiosity  as  to  what  was 
taught  at  the  universities,  and  had 
started  in  to  find  out  all  about  it  for  him- 
self. 

With  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  he  had 
made  his  way  through  the  commentaries 
on  the  Gallic  wars,  and  expressed  him- 
self warmly  in  approbation  of  Caesar's 
practical  ability.  "  But,"  he  said, 
"  there's  one  of  your  books  I  can't  make 
out.  You've  read  Euclid,  haven't  you?  " 
"Yes,"  I  replied.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"  that  man  was  a  close  reasoner ;  he 
would  make  his  point  before  a  jury  every 
time.  He  gets  there  every  chapter.  But 
I  can't  see  what  he's  driving  at.  What 
does  he  want  to  prove?  What  does  it 
all  come  to?  " 

The  question  was  a  difficult  one  to  an- 
swer. The  putting  it  and  the  answer- 
ing it  involve  the  whole  distinction  be- 
tween the  business  world  and  the  uni- 
versity. 

If  we  reflect  that  in  Euclid's  time  there 
was  no  practical  application  of  mathe- 
matics, no  use  of  them  in  any  business 
or  mechanical  pursuit,  we  can  but  won- 
der at  the  extraordinary  instance  Euclid 
presents  of  growth,  of  development 
from  within,  a  growth  not  occasioned  by 
any  demand  from  without,  showing  sim- 
ply the  spontaneous  and  originative 
quality  of  human  nature. 

And  looking  along  the  whole  line  of 
advance  which  the  Greeks  led  we  recog- 
nize that  in  art,  literature,  philosophy 
they  have  not  been  surpassed  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  yielding  to  the  moderns  suprem- 
acy in  but  two  closely  allied  pursuits, 
in  mechanics  and  in  the  experimental  in- 
vestigation of  nature. 

They  made  their  advance,  not  from 
any  commercial  motive,  the  export  of 
tragedies  and  statues  was  not  profitable, 


but  simply  because  that  was  the  way  in 
which  human  beings  favorably  circum- 
stanced grew  to  their  full  stature. 

The  function  of  a  university  is  to 
maintain  this  level — to  add  to  it,  it  may 
be,  but  primarily  to  contain  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  teachers  men  who  have  fol- 
lowed out  with  a  full  comprehension 
human  activities  in  whatever  direction 
they  have  manifested  themselves. 

Starting  from  a  university  a  man 
knows  what  the  world  is  aiming  at.  He 
may,  as  Cecil  Rhodes,  bring  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  practical  purposes  a 
resourcefulness  as  great  and  as  untram- 
meled  as  that  of  any  of  his  competitors. 
But  alongside  all  his  efforts  there  is  a 
deeper  content.  Personal  success  is  not 
the  full  limit  of  his  motives. 

No  books  decently  written  are  to  be 
found  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
Oxford,  for  the  very  undertaking  of 
such  a  task  indicates  execrable  taste. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  so  indis- 
putably the  best  that  England  has  to 
offer,  so  inevitable,  that  any  panegyric 
appears  like  an  impertinence.  But  it 
will  fill  a  gap  on  which  information  at 
the  present  time  is  both  interesting  and 
lacking  to  put  forward  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  contrast  with  American  uni- 
versities what  the  English  university 
does  for  its  undergraduates. 

The  best  idea  of  the  university  is  to 
be  found  by  considering  it  as  a  number 
of  colleges  of  moderate  size  placed  in 
close  proximity.  The  student  has  thus 
the  combination  of  advantages  which  in 
America  could  only  be  gained  by  resid- 
ing at  a  large  university  and  a  small  one 
simultaneously. 

Subjects  such  as  natural  science, 
which  demand  a  large  equipment,  are 
taught  by  university  professors  and  their 
assistants.  Classics,  history  and  Greek 
philosophy  are  taught  by  tutors,  who 
would  also  be  called  professors  in  Amer- 
ica within  the  walls  of  his  own  college. 
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Thus  the  undergraduate  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  course  enters  into  permanent 
relations  with  the  facuhy  of  his  own  col- 
lege, who  are  interested  in  him  not  only 
for  his  own  sake,  but  also  because  of  the 
credit  and  renown  of  the  body  of  which 
he  forms  a  part. 

He  attends  lectures  and  recitations, 
but  in  addition  to  these  he  receives  pri- 
vate instruction,  so  that,  the  formality  of 
the  class  room  thrown  aside,  he  comes 
into  close  personal  relation  with  men 
capable  of  guiding  his  steps,  appreciating 
his  difficulties  and  stimulating  his  efiforts. 
His  credit  is  theirs,  and  if  he  shows  un- 
usual excellence  no  pains  are  spared  to 
perfect  his  scholarship  in  every  partic- 
ular. 

An  American  boy  standing  on  the 
campus  his  first  day  of  residence  looks 
round  him ;  he  sees  the  seniors,  realizes 
the  difference  between  them  and  himself, 
wonders  how  he  shall  make  a  name,  a 
mark,  a  place,  for  himself.  Now  what 
can  he  do?  Unless  he  is  exceptionally 
gifted  physically  he  cannot  enter  the 
athletic  life  of  his  university.  In  what- 
ever direction  he  looks,  unless  he  is  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  he  finds  himself  con- 
demned to  a  respectable  mediocrity,  to 
take  the  part  of  a  spectator,  a  member 
of  the  public  while  others  perform.  But 
in  an  Oxford  college  each  freshman  is  a 
valuable  asset.  He  is  almost  forced 
into  the  ranks  of  the  rowing  men.  For 
whatever  he  can  do,  or  thinks  he  can  do, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  interest  and  ap- 
proval of  his  fellows,  not  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  attain.  The  traditional  objects  of 
competition  whereby  the  colleges  obtain 
distinction  among  themselves  may  not  all 
be  very  wisely  chosen.  But  they  exist. 
There  is  a  solidarity  of  interest  among 
members  of  the  same  college  which  gives 
the  stimulus  of  a  hearty  interest  and 
warm  companionship  to  every  strain  of 
excellence  that  a  man  may  show  in  the 
recognized  lines. 

Again,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  the 
members  resident  in  one  college  a  fresh- 
man is  not  looked  on  as  of  distinct  spe- 
cies. He  has  from  the  beginning  the 
advantage  of  intimacy  with  men  older 
than  himself,  and  is  not  limited  to  the 
society  of  boys  just  liberated  from  the 
restraints  of  school  life. 

And  not  only  in  the  recognized  lines 


does  a  student  find  the  stimulus  of  com- 
panionship. History  shows  that  again 
and  again  coteries  have  been  formed 
among  the  undergraduates,  bound  on 
some  new  adventure  of  thought,  some 
new  phase  of  development,  social,  artis- 
tic, religious.  The  students  who  come 
from  the  public  schools  have  mostly  been 
forced  into  one  rut.  But  there  are 
enough  in  the  university  who  have  had 
an  exceptional  education  to  form,  finding 
one  another,  those  little  bodies  associated 
by  sympathetic  tastes  which  do  so  much 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual members. 

The  erection  of  spacious  dormitories 
by  private  speculation,  in  which  every 
apparatus  of  luxurious  living  is  fur- 
nished, as  is  witnessed  in  some  Eastern 
universities,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the 
English  traditions.  A  certain  simplicity 
and  uniformity  of  life  is  maintained- 
which  is  good  both  for  the  rich  and  the 
men  of  moderate  means. 

To  pass  now  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject — that  which  Oxford  does  for  the 
undergraduate  indirectly  through  the 
conditions  which  prevail  among  the 
teachers — we  find  a  perfect  parallel  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  two  countries. 

The  two  things  which  most  prominent- 
ly strike  an  observer  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  on  the  industrial  condi- 
tions are  the  rapidity  of  change  in 
America  and  the  willingness  to  throw 
serviceable  machinery  on  the  scrap  heap. 

In  England  a  machine  is  admirably 
made ;  it  runs  for  ten  years,  carefully 
tended.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is 
still  in  going  order  and  is  kept  at  its 
work,  presumably  to  last  another  ten 
years.  Meanwhile  in  America  the  ma- 
chine for  the  same  work  was  originally 
not  so  carefully  finished.  But  it  does  its 
work  and  it  is  worked  for  all  it  is  worth. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  some 
slight  improvement  on  the  mode  of  ac- 
tion is  perceived  to  be  possible.  The  old 
machine  is  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap, 
the  new  one  put  in  its  place.  In  another 
two  years  another  improvement  is  sug- 
gested, with  the  like  result.  By  the  end 
of  twenty  years  the  English  firm  is  run- 
ning the  same  old  machine. 

America  lives  on  machinery  in  effi- 
ciency of  organization   four  mechanical 
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generations  to  England's  one,  a  rapidity 
gained  by  a  willingness  to  throw  on  the 
scrap  heap  machinery — and  men. 

In  America  in  commercial  life  there 
is  just  the  same  readiness  to  shelve,  put 
on  one  side,  dismiss  men  as  there  is  to 
discard  obsolete  machinery.  And  the 
tendency  considerably  modified  is  as 
prominent  relatively  to  the  English 
method  of  procedure  in  university  ap- 
pointments. Speaking  of  college  tutor- 
ships, Thorold  Rogers  says : 

"  I  have  not  heard  of  one  case  in  which  it 
has  been  terminated,  yet  there  must  have  been 
cases  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  ter- 
minated." 

At  Oxford  the  fellowships  are  award- 
ed on  the  principle  of  open  competition. 
From  the  fellows  the  tutors  are  ap- 
pointed. The  selection  is  made  by  ex- 
amination and  may  practically  be  said  to 
be  settled  finally  once  and  for  all. 

In  America  a  new  phenomenon  has 
arisen — the  business  man  in  control  of 
the  halls  of  learning.  The  college  presi- 
dent runs  his  university  as  if  it  were  a 
great  factory.  He  makes  a  number  of 
provisional  appointments  —  instructors. 
The  instructors  know  that  during  term 
time  they  must  work  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  energy  in  instruction,  and  occupy 
their  vacations  in  prosecuting  their  sub- 
ject if  they  are  to  retain  their  positions. 
The  president  gains  an  efficient  staff. 
The  American  university  is  an  admirably 
efficient  institution. 

But  perfectly  adapted  as  the  procedure 
of  the  American  university  president 
may  be  to  the  provision  of  a  good  ma- 
chinery of  teachers  and  specialists,  there 
is  one  consideration  which  is  overlooked 
in  this  country  and  which  is  not  over- 
looked in  Oxford. 

In  human  life  there  is  that  which  is 
altogether  wanting  in  machinery.  There 
is  growth.  The  condition  for  growth  is 
leisure  and  security.  Amid  the  ranks  of 
a  leisure  class,  the  priests  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  science  arose.  What  had 
priests  to  do  with  science?  we  may  ask, 
but  amid  our  wonder  the  fact  remains, 
the  conditions  were  given  and  a  growth, 
a  development  manifested  itself,  uncal- 
culated  on  beforehand,  incalculable  in  its 
future  significance. 

And  the  dons  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis 
are  another  leisure  class,  with  security 


of  tenure  of  their  office.  For  twenty- 
one  weeks  in  the  year  they  are  occupied 
with  the  duties  of  their  position.  The 
rest  of  the  year  is  their  own.  They  are 
chosen  from  among  the  most  promis- 
ing young  men  of  England.  They  are 
planted  securely  and  let  alone.  The  con- 
ditions for  the  development  in  the  un- 
known, the  realization  of  the  undiscov- 
ered potentialities  of  human  thought,  are 
admirably  and  exactly  fulfilled.  Just 
because  the  university  is  not  planned  as 
an  efficient  machine,  there  is  that  in  it 
which  makes  it  of  more  value  than  any 
technical  school  of  whatever  excellence 
to  the  man  who  is  to  be  efficient  during 
the  next  forty  years  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  his  country. 

The  defects  in  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion at  Oxford  have  often  been  enforced 
by  those  within  its  own  walls.  There 
is  an  inefficiency  of  organization  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  at  an  American 
university.  There  is  reduplication  upon 
reduplication  of  courses,  a  laboratory  at 
Christ  Church  besides  the  one  at  the 
University  Museum.  At  college  after 
college  the  same  instruction  in  the  class- 
ical languages  and  philosophy  is  given, 
with  but  slight  regard  to  the  economy 
of  teaching  force  to  be  obtained  by  co- 
operation. 

But  to  adopt  a  German  Lchrfrciheit 
mid  Lehrcnfreihcit  as  a  sudden  and  new 
departure  would  break  up  those  intimate 
ties  of  familiar  association  between  the 
tutors  and  the  men  of  a  college  which  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  corporate  feeling.  It  is  not  the 
British  habit  to  give  up  something  that 
is  good  for  the  sake  of  something  else 
that  is  good.  The  race  prefers  to  wait 
till  it  gets  both.  And  as  with  this  de- 
tail of  college  instruction,  so  with  greater 
questions.  That  whole  region  which 
deals  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  men  is 
not  touched  by  science.  Now  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  intellect  which  is 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  guiding 
men  of  inspiring  aims  and  ideals  is  at 
least  as  great  as  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  observation  of  physical  nature. 

The  love  of  country,  religion,  aspira- 
tions toward  the  well  being  of  society 
are  distinct  from  the  scientific  spirit.  On 
the  Continent  one  at  least  of  these  wide 
ranges  of  motive  is   considered  by  the 
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majority  of  the  student  class  to  be  scien- 
tifioially  discredited.  But  in  a  blind,  con- 
fused sort  of  way,  in  the  same  way  in 
wliich  they  hold  on  to  several  continents, 
the  English  people  hold  their  religion, 
racially  unable  to  give  up  one  good  thing 
for  the  sake  of  another,  keeping  hold  of 
the  good  they  have  till  they  have  both  it 
and  the  other.  And  nowhere  is  this 
conservative  tendency  more  strongly 
manifested  than  at  Oxford. 

What  is  of  importance  to  those  whom 
Cecil  Rhodes's  will  concerns  is  the  close- 
ness with  which  Oxford  is  in  touch  with 
the  political  life  of  England.  In  those 
reunions  in  the  common  room  in  which 
those  who  have  gone  forth  confer  with 
those  who  have  remained  behind,  national 
questions  form  the  subjects  of  most  ab- 
sorbing interest,  and  there  are  sure  to  be 
not  a  few  who  are  taking  an  active  part 
in  their  decision. 

University    distinction    is    a    passport 


into  the  ranks  of  those  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  the  empire.  It  is 
in  the  absorption  of  the  past,  not  as  dead 
learning  or  elegant  scholarship,  but  in 
living  application  to  the  problems  of  the 
present  time,  that  is  the  Oxford  ideal. 

In  England,  among  his  fellow  under- 
graduates, the  American  student  will 
mingle  with  those  on  whom  a  full  share 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  administra- 
tion of  a  great  empire  will  subsequently 
fall.  If  he  loses  those  associations  of 
friendship  with  his  own  countrymen 
which  a  college  engenders,  he  will  have 
in  their  place  friendships  which  will  en- 
able him  to  look  on  national  affairs  with 
a  broader  view,  and  which  will  be  doubly 
valuable  as  America  begins  to  manifest 
more  and  more  those  tendencies  of  racial 
expansion  which  have  found  a  tempo- 
rarv  assuagement  in  the  plains  of  the 
West. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Oxfordized    Americans 

By  Professor  E.  E.   Slosson 

Of  the  University  of  Wyoming 


iN  his  plan  for  promoting  cosmopolitan- 
ism by  educating  together  young 
men  from  all  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Teutonic  race,  Cecil  Rhodes  shows  the 
widen  ess  of  view  that  we  should  expect 
from  this  empire-builder.  His  scheme 
for  the  selection  of  the  recipients  of  his 
bounty  is  certainly  shrewd.  But  that  he 
should  have  chosen  Oxford  as  the  best 
university  in  the  world  "  to  give  breadth 
to  their  views  "  is  surprising  to  an  Amer- 
ican. The  history  of  Oxford  and  its 
present  standing  do  not  point  it  out  to  the 
ordinary  mind  as  the  most  promising 
place  for  the  intellectual  center  of  the 
h'edcration  of  the  World.  The  zeal  and 
ingenuity  that  the  college  authorities 
have  shown  in  the  past  in  devising  rules 
and  customs  which  have  hindered  a  large 
part  of  their  own  countrymen  from  en- 
joying to  the  full  the  advantages  of  Ox- 
ford, have  not  encouraged  .Xmcricans  to 
believe  they  would  be  tolerated  there, 
much  less  welcomed.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
great  universities  of  the  world,  Oxford 


has  offered  the  fewest  inducements  and 
the  most  impedmients  to  the  foreign  stu- 
dent. Many  a  young  American  has  tried 
to  break  into  Oxford,  but  found  that  the 
authorities  knew  nothing  of  the  standing 
of  the  institution  from  which  he  came, 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  conform  to 
petty  regulations  such  as  he  had  never 
found  even  in  the  public  school,  and, 
above  all,  that  there  was  little  chance  to 
work  in  personal  collaboration  with  great 
investigators.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
was  drawn  by  the  fame  of  Sylvester  to 
Oxford  found  that  there  were  no  lectures 
in  advanced  mathematics  because,  as  he 
said,  "  the  mathematical  faculty  had  a 
cold  in  his  head  ;"  and  after  being  snubbed 
for  not  wearing  a  dress  suit,  he  went  on 
to  Germany,  like  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men. 

Cicrman  universities,  on  the  contrary, 
offer  a  hearty  welcome  to  American  stu- 
dents, who  find  there  not  only  a  fair  field, 
but,  so  the  German  students  complain, 
some  favor.    There  they  have  freedom  of 
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election  of  studies  and  mode  of  life. 
Without  offensive  formalities  they  are 
admitted  at  once  to  work  with  the  g^reat 
leaders  of  thought.  A  graduate  student 
usually  knows  what  he  wants  and  where 
to  get  it,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Amer- 
icans have  gone  to  Germany  in  such  large 
numbers  in  spite  of  the  added  difficulty 
of  a  foreign  tongue.  The  influence  of 
German  thought  has  consecjuently  domi- 
nated American  ideals  in  higher  educa- 
tion, and  this  can  never  be  eradicated.  It 
is  probable  that  even  now  for  every  hun- 
dred Americans  who  are  hired  to  go  to 
Oxford,  there  will  be  a  thousand  going 
to  Germany  at  their  own  expense. 

In  the  same  way  French  schools  and 
ateliers  have  been  open  freely  to  our  stu- 
dents, even  to  the  American  girl,  and  the 
Government  has  in  general  given  instruc- 
tion and  prizes  regardless  of  nationality. 
Of  late  years  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  draw  American  students  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  many  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  open  door. 

So  it  has  happened  that  Oxford  has 
been  little  known  and  less  liked  in  Amer- 
ica. The  graduate  student  here  often 
knows  who  lectures  at  Berlin  or  Heidel- 
berg this  semester,  but  he  would  be  puz- 
zled to  tell  what  is  doing  at  Oxford.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  average  American  is 
prejudiced  against  Oxford,  and  we  must 
confess  there  is  some  truth  in  the  charge. 
It  is  for  him  the  symbol  of  what  he  most 
fears  and  hates  from  a  political,  social 
and  religious  standpoint.  It  represents 
to  him  wdiat  his  ancestors  fought  against 
in  1776  and  what  he  talks  against  every 
Fourth  of  July.  It  is  the  name  that  slips 
easiest  to  his  tongue  when  he  feels  called 
upon  (which  is  frequently)  to  declaim 
against  "  cloistered  learning,"  ''  monastic 
ideals  "  and  "  caste  education." 

This  prejudice  is  doubtless  largely  due 
to  ignorance.  But  for  his  ignorance  of 
the  advantages  of  Oxford  the  American 
student  is  not  altogether  to  blame.  When- 
ever we  meet  Mr.  M.  A.  Oxon  we  bore 
him  with  questions  in  the  true  Yankee 
fashion,  but  somehow  he  fails  to  convey 
to  us  the  reasons  for  his  evident  belief 
that  Oxford  is  the  greatest  educational 
institution  in  the  world,  or  even  to  show 
that  it  is  an  educational  institution  at 
all  in  our  sense  of  the  words.  We  ask 
him    what    opportunities    there    are    for 


work,  and  he  tells  us  how  late  you  can 
sleep  in  the  morning,  how  exclusive  it  all 
is,  what  privileges  are  granted  to  the  no- 
bility and  the  clergy,  and  how  much  more 
brilliant  the  stage  setting  and  the  costum- 
ing than  any  historical  drama  on  the 
stage.  We  ask  him  to  tell  us  of  the  share 
that  Oxford  has  had  in  those  marvelous 
discoveries  of  the  past  half  century  which 
have  made  for  us  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  for  we  know  how  an  alumnus  loves 
to  boast  of  these  things.  But  he  patiently 
explains  that  the  aim  of  Oxford  is  cul- 
ture rather  than  mere  research,  and  in- 
stead of  making  narrow  specialists  like 
those  of  German  universities,  devoting  a 
lifetime  to  the  dative  case  of  the  third  de- 
clension or  to  some  insignificant  plant, 
the  Oxford  graduate  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  scholarly  gentleman.  It  pleases 
us  to  hear  him  say  this,  for  ever  since  we 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  going  to 
Leipzig,  we  had  been  inclined  to  think 
that  German  education  was  overesti- 
mated and  misdirected.  Therefore  we 
hasten  to  inform  him  that  we  had  often 
said  the  same  thing  to  our  friends  on 
their  return  from  Germany.  Upon  which 
he  expands  somewhat  and  tells  us  that 
Oxford  was  founded  "by  Churchmen  for 
Churchmen,"  and  altho  Dissenters  were 
now  crowding  in,  they  were  kept  in  their 
places.  He  also  relates  a  most  amusing 
anecdote  of  the  witty  insults  which  are 
hurled  from  the  gallery  at  the  distin- 
guished men  who  take  the  doctorate. 
Fearing  lest  our  ideas  of  a  liberal  culture 
might  conflict,  we  change  the  subject  and 
ask  him  about  the  laboratories,  and  he 
grows  eloquent  about  the  architecture 
and  the  stained  glass.  This  sounds  prom- 
ising, but  when  we  inquire  whether  one 
can  learn  to  make  such  beautiful  stained 
glass  there  now,  he  thinks  not.  If  we 
question  him  further,  he  gets  as  irritated 
as  an  Oxford  man  can  and  goes  to  ex- 
tremes, saying  that  a  university  is  a  place 
where  they  teach  only  "  useless  learn- 
ing," and  concludes  by  the  statement  that 
"  Oxford  is  not  an  education,  but  a  life." 
Possibly  one  might  ask  other  questions 
after  this,  but  I  never  knew  anv  one  who 
did. 

A  crowd  of  students  were  once  gath- 
ered to  hear  a  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  Oxford  tell  of  the  advantages  of 
that   university    for  American   students. 
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There  never  was  a  better  opportunity  of 
gaining  students  for  Oxford,  for  many 
of  his  audience  were  planning  to  study 
abroad,  and  all  these  had  a  dread  of  the 
uncouth  German  sentence  with  its  verb 
following  by  slow  freight.  The  speaker, 
however,  began  with  King  Alfred,  and 
when  the  bell  rang  at  the  end  of  the  hour 
he  was  talking  about  Oxford  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  That  is,  most  of  his  au- 
dience understood  it  that  way,  but  there 
were  those  who  held  that  he  was  really 
describing  Oxford  of  the  present  day. 
The  question  was  hotly  argued,  but  was 
never  certainly  decided  because  it  was 
so  hard  to  prove  either  side. 

The  information  we  obtain  from  books 
is  not  more  reassuring.  Autobiographies 
of  the  great  men  of  England  usually  have 
a  stereotyped  phrase  about  the  little  bene- 
fit they  derived  from  their  college  course. 
English  theologians  assert  that  the  col- 
leges are  twenty-five  years  behind  the 
times,  and  take  up  German  theories  only 
after  they  have  gone  out  of  fashion  at 
home.  In  philosophy  it  is  the  same ;  as 
Professor  Wenley  puts  it,  "  German  pro- 
fessors when  they  die  go  to  Oxford." 
Mathematicians  complain  that  Euclid  is 
inferior  to  either  French  or  American 
text-books.  We  learn,  or  at  least  we  read, 
that  Oxford  neglects  modern  languages 
and  history  and  literature  and  sociology 
and  science  and  technology ;  that  Eng- 
land's impending  decadence  is  due  to  the 
ignoring  of  whichever  of  these  branches 
the  writer  regards  as  most  important. 
The  fact  that  England's  decadence  has 
been  impending,  according  to  contempo- 
rary English  authorities,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Alfred — that  is,  since  the  found- 
ing of  Oxford — lends  gravity  to  the  the- 
ory that  Oxford  is  responsible  for  all  of 
England's  ills  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
coal  beds  to  the  Boer  war.  Tf,  for  exam- 
ple, Waterloo  was  won  at  Rugby,  why  not 
say  that  Magersfontein  was  lost  at  Ox- 
ford?    (But  on  this  point  cf.  Kipling.) 

I  suppose  all  one  is  really  justified'  in 
deciding  from  these  criticisms  is  that  the 
enemies  of  Oxford  are  more  vociferous 
than  its  friends.  The  greatest  help  that 
our  students  at  Oxford  could  give  us  on 
their  return  would  be  to  solve  the  puzzle 
why  English  institutions  work  so  much 
better  practically  than  is  theoretically 
possible,  and  why  absurd  political  and  so- 


cial customs  do  not  do  there  so  much  harm 
as  they  ought  to  do.  England  has  always 
been  disconcerting  to  the  philosophical 
world  on  account  of  that  peculiar  trait. 
It  is  also  a  national  characteristic  of  the 
English  to  wear  their  clothes  with  the 
seamy  side  out,  and  it  is  therefore  proba- 
ble that  Oxford  is  not  so  narrow,  so  sec- 
tarian, so  given  to  sports  and  idleness, 
nor  so  unprogressive  as  its  friends  and 
graduates  boast  that  it  is. 

Our  difficulty  is  chiefly  that  Oxford  is 
so  unlike  the  German  universities  and  our 
own,  which  are  somewhat  modeled  after 
them,  that  we  do  not  understand  it.  Our 
ideal  of  a  university  is  a  place  where  any 
one  can  learn  anything,  and  many  of  our 
institutions  are  making  sad  work  trying 
to  attain  prematurely  that  impossible 
ideal.  We  like  to  have  a  university  keep 
closely  in  touch  with  current  life  in  all 
its  phases.  Cecil  Rhodes  says  that  "  col- 
lege authorities  are  like  children  in  com- 
mercial afifairs."  If  this  applied  to  Amer- 
ica it  would  fill  us  with  foreboding,  for  if 
some  of  our  American  college  presidents 
are  children  in  such  matters,  what  tre- 
mendous financiers  they  will  be  when 
they  grow  up ! 

The  American  thinks  that  the  edu- 
cated man  should  differ  from  the  unedu- 
cated, not  so  much  by  what  he  knows  as 
by  his  freedom  from  prejudices  and  irra- 
tional conservatism,  by  his  eagerness  for 
all  wise  changes  in  language,  institutions 
and  customs.  The  American  thinks  that 
a  university  should  always  be  in  advance 
of  public  opinion,  and  it  seems  to  him  that 
Oxford,  instead  of  being  in  the  van  of 
progress,  has  often  been  behind,  and  like 
a  cannon  pointing  backward,  has  been 
slowly  dragged  from  point  to  point  as  the 
people  advanced.  He  admires  Oxford 
because  it  is  ancient,  but  he  dislikes  it  be- 
cause it  is  not  modern.  That  it  gives 
culture  he  knows,  but  he  fears  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  culture  demanded  by  modern 
life.  He  likes  Gothic  windows,  but  thinks 
that  one  who  looks  through  them  will  not 
get  a  wide  view  of  the  world. 

What  we  are  afraid  of  is  that  the  stu- 
dent in  his  three  years'  residence  at  the 
"  home  of  lost  causes "  may  acquire 
somewhat  of  insularity  which  will  be  out 
of  place  on  our  continent ;  that  he  may 
wish  to  wrap  himself  in  a  rug  rather  than 
share   the   common     warmth    of    steam 
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heated  cars ;  that  he  may  prefer  books 
with  uncut  edges  and  in  Hmited  editions, 
and  that  he  may  build  him  a  house  with 
a  high  stone  wall  aroimd  it  crowned  with 
broken  bottles,  rather  than  sit  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  on  the  front  stoop,  where 
he  may  see  and  be  seen  of  passing  neigh- 
bors in  the  good  old  American  way. 

For  our  boys  their  course  in  college  is 
the  busiest  time  of  their  lives,  while  every 
moment  counts  when  they  see  passing 
on  every  side  opportunities  which  they 
cannot  seize.  They  expect  to  take  it 
easier  when  they  get  out.  Is  there  not 
danger  that  they  may  lose  something  of 
this  strenuous  spirit  under  the  seductive 
influence  of  mossy  ruins  and  grow  etio- 
lated beneath  the  shadow  of  English  ivy  ? 
The  American  boy  believes  in  fair  play. 
He  does  not  think  it  either  manly  or  right 
to  exclude  any  one  from  even  competition 
on  the  ground  of  sex.  He  may  perhaps 
have  been  beaten  in  the  class-room  by  a 
girl  schoolmate  and  felt  the  hurt  of  it, 
but  he  did  not  play  the  baby  act  and  re- 
fuse her  the  prize  of  victory.  Possibly 
if  he  becomes  a  Senior  Wrangler  he  will 
see  things  differently,  and  want  some  le- 
gal protection  against  the  competition  of 
the  weaker  sex.    But  we  hope  not. 

Youth  is  resilient  and  goes  its  own  way 
after  all,  however  much  pedagogs  may 
strive,  as  they  always  do  in  some  degree, 
to  make  each  new  generation  follow  the 
old  paths.     Oxford   did   not  hurt  Cecil 


Rhodes,  or,  at  least,  he  evidently  thought 
it  did  not,  tho  we  must  remember  that  he 
had  a  stronger  mental  constitution  than 
most.  Our  fears  when  we  began  to  send 
our  young  men  to  Germany  to  be  educated 
have  mostly  proved  unfounded.  So  it 
may  be  in  this  case,  tho  of  the  two  vices 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  excessive  ath- 
letics and  immoderate  beer  drinking,  the 
latter  seems  the  less  detrimental  to  schol- 
arship. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  grateful  to  Cecil 
Rhodes  for  an  interesting  experiment  in 
education,  and  we  shall  watch  with  eager- 
ness to  see  what  sort  of  public  men  our 
Oxfordized  Americans  turn  out  to  be.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  the  injection  of  five 
or  ten  per  cent,  of  foreign  blood  may 
revivify  Oxford,  tho  that  is  a  somewhat 
rash  anticipation.  Still  we  are  told  that 
Oxford  does  move.  Some  who  have 
sighted  across  it  at  some  fixed  point,  like 
the  House  of  Lords,  assure  us  of  the  fact 
and  adduce  in  proof  the  university  ex- 
tension movement,  the  abolition  of  the 
requirement  of  celibacy,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  lecture  courses  in  English  litera- 
ture, and  similar  subjects,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  research  degrees.  In  the 
meantime,  we  would  suggest  that  some 
philanthropic  Turk  endow  scholarships 
in  the  University  of  Cairo,  so  that  we 
may  send  some  of  our  young  men  there 
to  study  the  Koran  and  Moslem  law. 

Laramie,  Wyo. 


St.    Thomas,     St.    Croix    and    St     John 


By  Dr.   Charles  Edwin  Taylor 


IN  the  Caribbean  Sea,  forming  part  of 
the  Archipelago  of  the  Antilles,  are 
three  little  islands,  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix  and  St.  John.  They  are  as  re- 
markable for  their  fertility  as  they  are 
for  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  their 
inhabitants. 

St.  Thomas,  which  lies  in  latitude 
18°  20'  40"  N.,  and  longitude  64°  55' 
38"  W.,  is  not  only  extremely  pictur- 
esque, but  is  one  of  the  best  ports  of 
refuge  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  length 
is  almost  thirteen  miles  east  and  west, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  three  miles. 
It  has  St.  Croix  on  the  south,  distant 


forty  miles,  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  west, 
distant  eighty  miles.  Its  climate  is  re- 
markably fine  and  salubrious,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  being  greatly  modified  by  the 
constant  and  invigorating  trade  winds. 
Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  range  of  high, 
dome  shaped  hills  running  from  west  to 
east.  This  reaches  an  elevation  of  1,515 
English  feet  toward  the  western  part 
and  makes  a  striking  picture  when 
looked  at  by  a  stranger  arriving  for  the 
first  time  from  Europe  or  America. 

As  far  back  as  1680  St.  Thomas  was 
a  market  of  consequence,  and  for  over 
two  hundred  years  its  enterprising  mer- 
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chants  have  done  business  with  their 
neighbors.  That  there  are  many  reasons 
why  St.  Thomas  should  have  always 
played  a  commercial  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Antilles  is  self-evident  to  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  its  admirable 
geographical  jwsition,  its  great  facilities 
for  vessels  seeking  its  safe  and  commo- 
dious harbor,  and  the  energy  of  its  en- 
terprising people. 

To  this  day  it  is  an  important  port 
of  call,  occupying  the  first  rank  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  coaling  station,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  large  steamers  coaling 
there  every  month.  Of  its  value  as  a 
military  outpost  the  following  from 
Major  W.  A.  Glassford's  excellent 
pamphlet  on  the  strategic  value  of  St. 
Thomas  may  be  of  interest : 

"  This  island  possesses  all  the  natural  ad- 
vantages, enabling  it  to  be  converted  into  a 
second  Gibraltar.  Its  structure  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  emplacement  of  fortifications 


commanding  both  shores  at  the  same  time, 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for  an  enemy  to 
approach  or  obtain  a  foothold  upon  the  island. 
The  elevated  ground  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  excellent  roadsteads  which  this 
island  affords  makes  the  question  of  harbor 
defense  an  easy  one.  This  position,  with  its 
few  inhabitants,  could  be  provisioned  for  a 
long  siege.  The  harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalia 
and  the  numerous  sheltered  places  about  the 
island  afford  six  and  seven  fathoms  of  water; 
besides,  this  harbor  and  the  roadsteads  are  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island,  completely  pro- 
tected from  the  prevailing  winds.  If  this 
place  were  strongly  fortified  and  provisioned 
it  would  be  necessary  for  an  enemy  contem- 
plating a  descent  upon  Porto  Rico  to  first  take 
it  in  account." 

There  are  many  other  conditions 
which  at  this  present  moment,  when  an 
interoceanic  canal  is  about  to  be  con- 
structed, render  its  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  extremely  valuable.  It 
lies  in  the  direct  track  of  European  traf- 
fic to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  has 
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the  same  distance  as  New  York  from 
nearly  all  the  ports  of  Europe. 

St.  Thomas  has  but  one  town,  Char- 
lotte Amalia,  situated  upon  three  hills 
and  presenting  a  pretty  picture  as  seen 
from  a  steamer  or  vessel  in  the  harbor. 
Two  old  castles,  one  to  the  east  and 
the  other  to  the  west,  overlook  it  and, 
rejoicing  in  the  names  of  Bluebeard  and 
Blackbeard,  carry  back  the  imagination 
to  the  days  when  piracy  and  privateering 
were  flourishing  trades  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main. 

Charlotte  Amalia  is  an  orderly  town ; 


their  goods.  There  are  probably  a  hun- 
dred such,  built,  many  of  them,  at  a  cost 
of  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  apiece.  Each 
has  its  wharf  for  the  landing  of  goods, 
and  some  of  them  powerful  cranes  to 
hoist  them  up  with. 

There  are  several  churches.  Lutheran, 
Roman  Catholic,  Moravian,  Episcopa- 
lian, Dutch  Reformed  and  Methodist. 
There  is  a  synagog  picturesquely 
situated  on  one  of  the  hills.  Latterly 
the  Baptists  and  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
have  initiated  services,  which  have  been 
well  attended.    English  is  the  prevailing 


Charlotte  .Vmalia.  8t.  llioinas. — Black  Beard  Castle  on  the  Ilil! 


seldom  or  never  is  a  drunken  person  seen 
ai  its  streets.  It  has  an  appearance  of 
cleanliness  rare  in  tropical  cities.  There 
is  a  fort  used  as  a  prison  and  police 
station.  Nearby  there  is  a  well  built  bar- 
racks for  the  use  of  a  small  detachment 
of  soldiers.  The  streets  are  macadam- 
ized, with  gutters  at  each  side  of  them, 
and  paved  with  stone.  The  three  prin- 
cipal water  courses,  or  "  guts,"  as  they 
are  called,  are  paved  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  carry  down  the  water  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea. 

The  stores  are  massive,  brick  built 
structures  and  extend  to  the  water's 
edge.  Some  of  them  are  four  hundred 
feet  long,  and  have  iron  tracks  running 
alongside   of  them   for   the   carriage   of 


language.  This  seems  surprising  in  a 
country  where  the  Danes  have  been  mas- 
ters for  so  many  years,  but  the  fact  is 
there ;  the  Danes  themselves  become  ex- 
cellent English  scholars  after  a  time.  It 
is  much  to  the  credit  of  Denmark  that 
in  no  way  has  there  ever  been  any  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  learning  of  the 
Danish  language. 

A  walk  along  Main  Street,  which 
is  the  principal  street  of  Charlotte  Ama- 
lia, is  always  interesting.  There  is  much 
that  is  commendable,  especially  the  be- 
havior of  the  people  and  their  politeness 
to  strangers.  True,  many  of  the  faces 
that  you  meet  are  black  or  brown,  but 
they  belong  to  good-natured,  amiable 
persons,  quite  ready  to  help  you,  should 
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you  make  an  inquiry  of  them  or  require 
their  services. 

Perhaps  you  may  encounter  the  chain 
gang  at  work,  repairing  or  cleaning  the 
streets,  but  even  here  they  do  not  pre- 
sent the  repulsive  features  of  similar 
gangs  in  Europe.  The  man  who  drives 
them  carries  only  a  small  switch  in  his 
hand,  and  the  prisoners,  the  women  es- 
pecially, will  sometimes  respectfully 
salute  you  as  you  pass.  To  account  for 
such  good  order  may  seem  difficult  to 
any  one  fresh  from  witnessing  a  revolu- 
tion in  Hayti,  or  the  way  local  affairs 
are  managed  in  such  places,  unless  it  be 
the  presence  of  a  few  helmeted  police- 
men walking  along  the  streets  here  and 
there,  certifying  to  the  watchful  care  of 
a  good  government  and  the  proper  work- 
ing of  one  of  the  best  police  forces  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Perhaps  you  get  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  families  who,  whether  Creole  or 
foreign,  live  comfortably  and  happily  in 
elegantly  furnished  homes,  surrounded 
by  objects  indicating  their  taste  and  re- 
finement. Among  them  you  will  hear 
ventilated  the  all-absorbing  topic  whether 
they  are  to  become  American  citizens. 
You  will  hear  them  speak  gratefully  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  gov- 
erned by  the  Danes,  if  even  in  an  old- 
fashioned  way ;  of  the  politeness  of  their 
officials,  of  their  freedom  from  caste 
prejudice,  and  if  you  be  an  American, 
they  will  tell  you,  while  they  feel  that 
to  belong  to  so  great  a  nation  as  yours  is 
a  privilege  and  cannot  fail  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  their  children, 
still  they  can  never  think  of  the  dear 
old  Dannebrog  without  emotion.  A  good 
people  indeed,  handed  over  to  your  care 
by  another  nation,  civilized  and  humane 
like  your  own. 

No  one  who  has  lived  in  St.  Thomas 
for  any  length  of  time  can  doubt  that 
under  the  a^gis  of  the  American  nation 
it  will  develop  into  something  more  than 
a  first-class  colony.  If  business  has  de- 
clined during  the  past  years  much  has 
been  done  to  make  the  port  attractive. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  noted  for 
its  facilities  for  the  repair  and  refitting 
of  vessels,  which  are  now  done  much 
cheai)er  than  formerly.  For  such  pur- 
poses there  are  a  floating  dock  capable 
of  taking  up  steamers  and  large  vessels 


of  over  three  thousand  tons,  a  marine 
slip  and  railway  for  the  repairing  of 
smaller  craft,  immense  cisterns  for  the 
storage  of  water  for  the  supply  of  ves- 
sels, a  factory,  where  almost  every  kind 
of  iron  work  for  the  repair  of  steamships 
can  be  turned  out,  where  a  shaft  or 
boiler  can  be  made,  or  a  propeller  re- 
paired, or  iron  launches  built,  and  a 
stevedore's  service  for  the  loading  and 
discharging  of  vessels. 

There  are  hospitals  with  a  medical 
staff  presided  over  by  a  physician,  who 
is  skillful  in  his  profession.  There  are 
a  Lazaretto,  two  banks  and  several 
benevolent  funds  admirably  distributed. 
There  are  contractors  for  ships'  supplies, 
ship  brokers,  shipyards  with  expert  ship 
carpenters  and  calkers,  and  lastly  there 
are  the  great  coal  wharves  of  Messrs. 
Bronsted  &  Co.,  alongside  of  which  large 
steamers,  drawing  27  feet,  can  be 
moored  and  coaled,  day  or  night,  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  tons  an 
hour. 

Besides  being  a  place  of  call  for  sev- 
eral steamship  companies,  notably  the 
Hamburg-American  Packet  Company, 
the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique,  the  Quebec  line  of  steamers,  the 
Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the 
West  Indian  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, it  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph 
Company.  There  is  also  a  Lloyd's 
agency. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  prosperity 
of  St.  Thomas  depends  largely  upon  its 
facilities  for  coaling  and  repairing  of 
vessels.  Besides  being  a  free  port,  the 
customs  tariff  is  low,  duties  being  about 
3  per  cent,  upon  declared  value.  This 
enables  it  to  supply  customers  from 
abroad  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Many  of 
its  merchants  are  anxious  on  this  score, 
believing  that  the  United  States  will  in- 
troduce a  tariff  so  high  that  it  will  prac- 
tically do  away  with  the  little  trade  left 
to  them.  But  the  advent  of  free  trade 
with  America  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  that  island  is 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  not 
ungenerous,  and  that  it  will  surely  have 
the  same  consideration  commercially,  po- 
litically and  socially  for  St.  Thomas. 
America  is  so  great  that  it  can  aflFord 
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to  be  great  in  everything.  The  enormous 
progress  of  regions  in  the  far  West,  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  the  home  of 
the  wild  Indian,  is  a  standing  witness 
to  its  ability  to  grapple  with  any  problem 
involving  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  island  of  St.  Croix, 
justly  called  the  Garden  of  the  West 
Indies.  This  beautiful  island,  which  is 
purely  agricultural,  lies  in  latitude  17° 
44'  32"  N.  and  in  longitude  64°  14'  W. 
of  Greenwich. 

The  shape  of  the  island  is  elongated, 
its  greatest  extent,  about  nineteen  miles, 


vessel  and  carries  the    mail    and    pas- 
sengers. 

As  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  is  justly 
famous  for  its  magnificent  harbor  and  its 
unexceptionable  coaling  facilities,  so  is 
St.  Croix  for  its  climate,  scenery,  excel- 
lent roads  and  the  boundless  hospitality  of 
its  people.  It  used  to  be  visited  annually 
by  Americans  who  came  there  for  a 
change  of  air  and  to  escape  the  blasts  of 
a  northern  winter.  How  they  came  to 
exchange  it  for  Bermuda  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  proximity  of  the  latter 
to  America,  which  enabled  them  to  reach 
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being  east  and  west.  From  north  to 
south  the  extent  varies  between  five 
miles  toward  the  west  and  less  than  one 
mile  toward  the  east. 

It  is  about  forty  miles  distant  from 
St.  Thomas,  and  is  easily  reached,  either 
by  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Quebec 
Line,  which  sometimes  call  at  St. 
Thomas,  or  by  one  of  the  schooners 
which  ply  twice  a  week  between  the  two 
islands.  A  favorite  is  the  "  Vigilant," 
a  trim  craft,  with  a  history  extending  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1800.  She  has  been 
by  turns  a  pirate,  slaver  and  a  man  of 
war,  but  is  now  a  Government  dispatch 


it  quickly.  With  a  fast  and  permanent 
line  of  steamers  connecting  these  islands 
with  the  United  States,  wc  may  hope 
once  again  to  greet  innumerable  visitors 
to  these  shores  who  will  carry  away  with 
them  such  pleasant  recollections  as  will 
haunt  their  memory  for  years. 

And  they  will  not  find  themselves  in  a 
strange  country.  Every  one  speaks  Eng- 
lish, and  the  products  of  America  have 
invaded  every  house  and  plantation. 
American  furniture,  toys,  novels,  maga- 
zines, dry  goods,  provisions  and  machin- 
ery are  largely  imported.  All  over  the 
country  you  will  sec  the  Cochrane  mill 
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or  others  similar  at  work,  and  quite  a 
number  of  America's  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  use  upon  the  estates. 

There  are  two  towns  in  St.  Croix, 
Christiansted  to  the  north,  and  Fredrick- 
sted  to  the  west,  also  called  Bassin  and 
West  End ;  that  of  Christiansted  is  some- 
what old  fashioned,  but  has  some  fine 
buildings,  the  Government  house  being 
a  massive  pile  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
much  larger  city.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  very  intricate ;  it  is  good  and 
completely  landlocked.  As  in  St. Thomas, 
there  is  an  old  fort,  colored  red.  A 
few  guns  peep  over  its  ramparts,  more 
for  ornament  than  use.  There  is  also  a 
barracks  for  the  soldiers,  with  a  fine 
garden  attached.  There  are  several 
churches  in  both  towns,  the  Lutheran, 
Episcopalian,  Roman  Catholic  and  Mo- 
ravian being  represented.  There  are  no 
places  of  amusement,  if  we  except  the 
clubs  in  both  towns,  but  with  the  splen- 
did drives  that  the  country  affords,  over 
smooth,  level  roads,  in  the  most  comfort- 
able of  phaetons,  one  passes  the  time 
most  agreeably.  There  are  good  board- 
ing houses  and  hotels ;  each  has  its  own 
merit.  That  of  Mrs.  Penthany  has  been 
famous  for  years.  There  are  several 
commercial  houses  doing  business  both 
in  Bassin  and  West  End,  one  Ameri- 
can firm  expending  in  wages  and  ex- 
penses for  its  many  sugar  estates  and 
factory  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  annually.     There  is  also  a  large 


amount  expended  to  keep  up  the  great 
Central  Factory,  just  outside  Bassin,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  La  Grange 
factory  outside  West  End.  The  two  lat- 
ter are  the  outcome  of  Danish  capital 
and  enterprise.  There  are  a  great  many 
sugar  estates  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  with  their  fields  alive  with  busy 
workers  in  the  crop  season,  cutting  and 
carting  cane  to  the  mill,  give  animation 
to  as  fair  a  landscape  as  any  one  ever 
looked  upon.  There  are  several  na- 
tionalities represented  among  the  plant- 
ers of  St.  Croix,  Irishmen,  Englishmen, 
Danes,  Scotchmen,  as  well  as  natives. 
They  are  an  intelligent  body  of  men, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  Colonial 
Council  or  filling  other  public  offices. 
They  are,  with  the  merchants,  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  country.  Of  late  a  great 
deal  of  sugar  has  been  made,  as  much 
as  twenty  thousand  hogsheads  last  year, 
but  many  estates  have  been  neglected, 
notably  in  the  East  End,  famous  for  its 
wild  and  rugged  scenery.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  a  free  market  for  their  sugars, 
placing  increased  capital  at  their  dis- 
posal, the  planters  will  see  their  way  to 
work  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
St.  Croix  will  bloom  as  it  never  did  be- 
fore. After  years  of  struggle  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  sugar  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  by  economy  and  such  im- 
proved methods  of  manufacture  as  no 
island  of  its  size  has  done  in  the  West 
Indies.    Let  us  hope  that,  with  the  same 
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privileges  that  have  been  given  to  Porto 
Rico  for  its  sugar,  a  new  era  is  about 
to  dawn  for  its  industrious,  orderly  and 
intelligent  people.  And  now,  ere  we 
conclude  this  article,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  St.  John. 

This  island,  which  lies  in  latitude  18° 


The  population,  which  numbers  from 
eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred,  speaks 
English  and  is  represented  in  the  Colo- 
nial Council  of  St.  Thomas  by  three 
members,  one  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  others  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple.    There  is  very  little  society,  proba- 
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18'  8"  N.  and  longitude  64°  41'  W.,  is 
eight  miles  long  and  four  miles  broad  in 
its  broadest  part. 

The  island  consists  of  a  mass  of  rug- 
ged and  uneven  hills,  the  highest  of 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  one  thou- 
sand feet.  It  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  watered  of  the  Virgin  group,  but 
altho  possessed  of  great  natural  advan- 
tages, it  enjoys  little  or  no  commercial 
prosperity.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile.  Sugar 
and  tobacco  of  a  superior  quality  have 
been  cultivated  there  in  former  years, 
and  might  have  been  to  this  day  had  suf- 
ficient labor  been  forthcoming  since  the 
emancij)ation.  This  may  be  also  said 
of  St.  Thomas,  where  one  hundred  years 
ago  there  were  ninety  plantations  pro- 
ducing sugar,  cotton,  tobacco  and  indigo, 
where  to-day  sufficient  is  not  grown  for 
its  own  consumption.  In  St.  John  we 
find  that  as  far  back  as  1775  there  were 
sixty-nine  estates,  of  which  twenty-nine 
were  sugar  plantations.  St.  John  may 
be  reached  by  any  of  the  sloops  running 
between  the  islands  or  from  the  east 
end  of  St.  Thomas  at  Smith's  Ray,  where 
one  may  cross  over  to  Cruz  Bay,  which, 
consisting  of  a  few  detached  houses,  is 
called  a  town.  A  judge  and  a  couple  of 
policemen  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law 
in  this  peaceable  and  well  ordered  island. 


bly  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads 
and  the  distance  of  the  estates  from  each 
other.  It  is  only  on  horseback  that  one 
can  ride  on  the  steep  cliffs  and  moun- 
tains of  the  whole  island,  and  it  is  not 
without  a  sense  of  fear  that  you  traverse 
some  of  the  pathways  which  are  cut  out 
of  the  side  of  the  hill  and  overlook  an 
abyss  of  several  hundred  feet.  The 
highest  peak  in  St.  John  is  the  Camel 
Mountain  and  affords  a  fine  view  over 
the  whole  country,  the  sea  and  surround- 
ing islands.  When  you  reach  the  top 
you  are  actually  transported  to  another 
climate,  so  bracing  and  deliciously  cool 
is  the  atmosphere.  There  are  several 
bays  running  in  shore.  Rif  Bay,  where 
there  are  Carib  inscriptions  upon  some 
rocks  nearby,  and  Coral  Bay  are  best 
known.  The  latter  is  extremely  wide 
and  surrounded  by  mountains,  which 
protect  it  from  storms,  when  it  is  one 
of  the  safest.  The  dip  of  the  mountains 
is  so  steep  that  ships  can  go  close  under 
the  land.  The  bay  runs  very  far  in,  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  sailing  vessels  to 
get  out  when  the  trade  wind  is  northerly. 
The  lover  of  natural  scenery  will  find 
much  to  reward  him  in  his  rambles  over 
this  picturesque  island,  and  if  desirous 
of  investing  capital  in  land,  as  others 
have  done  already  in  anticipation  of  the 
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present  change,  he  will  here  find  an  op- 
portunity, with  the  prospect  of  ample 
returns  in  the  future ;  for  the  soil,  having 
lain  fallow  for  so  many  years,  is  almost 
virgin.  With  modern  brains,  energy  and 
capital  St.  John  can  be  transformed  from 
an  uncultivated  waste  into  a  veritable 
garden  yielding  a  hundredfold  to  the 
trained  and  practical  agriculturist.  And 
now  let  me  recapitulate.  I  have  shown 
the  advantages  of  St.  Thomas  as  a  naval 
and  coaling  station,  St.  Croix  as  an  agri- 
cultural commvinity  that  has  known  how 
to  stem  adversity  for  years,  and  even 
thrive,  by  economy  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  its  staple  product,  and  I  have  in- 
dicated how  the  island  of  St.  John  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  capitalist, 
but  I  have  left  many  things  unsaid  about 
them  which  space  does  not  allow  me. 
That  America  will  be  pleased  with  her 
purchase  when  it  becomes  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  orderly  and  well  be- 
haved population,  of  which  few  indeed 
cannot  read  or  write,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  The  towns  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix  represent  an  enor- 
mous capital  in  their  buildings  alone, 
a  great  many  of  the  dwellings  having 
been  built  when  money  was  plenty. 
Their  inhabitants  have  been  trained  to 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  are  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  forms  of  representa- 
tive government  through  their  Colonial 
Councils.  They  have  learned  to  adjust 
their    differences    before    a    Reconciling 


Court,  one  out  of  many  of  the  admirable 
institutions  established  in  these  islands 
by  Denmark.  Capital  punishment  is  un- 
known to  them  and  murders  are  prac- 
tically unknown,  especially  in  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John. 

After  thirty-eight  years'  residence 
among  them,  during  which  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  studying  their 
character  and  disposition,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that  they  are  an  ob- 
ject lesson  as  a  civilized  and  orderly  peo- 
ple, and  the  acquisition  of  these  islands 
by  the  United  States  will  never  be  re- 
gretted. Three  gems  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix  and  St.  John, 
are  indeed  worthy  to  be  set  in  the  coro- 
net formed  by  Porto  Rico,  Vieques  and 
Culebra,  and  their  people  hail  with  joy 
the  future  in  store  for  them;  not  that 
they  will  easily  forget  the  ties  which 
have  bound  them  to  Denmark,  but,  with 
new  privileges  and  the  same  kindly  ad- 
ministration by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, might  it  not  be  reasonable  to 
expect,  to  use  the  words  of  his  Majesty 
King  Christian  the  IX,  in  his  proclama- 
tion to  the  people  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix  and  St.  John,  when  they  were 
about  to  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States  in  1867: 

"  That  a  mighty  impulse,  both  moral  and 
material,  will  be  given  to  the  happy  develop- 
ment of  the  islands  under  such  a  sovereignty 
as  that  of  America." 

Charlotte  Amai.ia,  Sr.  Thomas. 


Weeding 

By  Ida  Whipple  Benham 


DEATH  went  weeding,  weeding, 
His  sickle  over  his  shoulder; 
The  weak,  the  old,  the  over-bold, 
Grew  weaker,  wanner,  colder. 
He  weeded  them  out  of  the  garden, 

The  frail  folk  racked  with  pain, 
The  sick,  and  the  old,  and  the  over-bold, — 
And  let  the  strong  remain. 


Now  Death  goes  weeding,  weeding, — 

The  sword  the  tool  he  uses ! 
He  gathers  the  fair,  the  debonair, 

The  young, — and  the  old  refuses. 
He  gathers  out  of  the  garden 

The  young  and  the  strong  and  the  gay. 
He  flings  them  far  to  the  ditch  of  war,- 

And  the  others  he  bids  "  Stay !  " 


So  here  in  the  ravaged  garden 

And  out  in  the  cornfield  yonder, 
The  weak  remain — lonely,  in  pain, — 

And  work,  and  brood,  and  ponder 
How  Death  digs  out  of  the  garden 

The  strong,  and  the  brave,  and  the  gay. 
The    flower    of    the    years, — with    blood    and 
tears, — 

And  flings  them  as  weeds  away. 

J     MVSIK,    Cf.NN. 


The    Whittier    Home    Association 

By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 


IT  has  long  seemed  fitting  that  a  sculp- 
tured memorial  to  the  poet  Whit- 
tier should  be  erected  in  Amesbury, 
Massachusetts.  About  a  year  ago  the 
ladies  of  the  "  Whittier  Home  Associa- 
tion," of  Amesbury,  began  an  organized 
work  for  the  collection  of  funds  to  place 
a  statue  "  in  the  plot  of  ground  in  front 
of  the  Friends'  Aleeting-house,  where  he 
worshiped  all  his  life.  1  may  add  that  to 
this  Association  is  due  the  preservation 
of  the  Whittier  house,  the  faithful  care 
with  which  it  is  maintained  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birthday  anniversaries  of 
the  poet  of  freedom,  of  religious  charity, 
of  patriotism,  of  the  virtue  and  tender- 
ness of  the  American  home. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  his  friend- 
ship and  to  take  part  in  his  simple  burial 
ceremonies,  so  that  I  felt  it  a  duty  and 


honor  to  say  yes  when  I  was  requested 
by  the  Statue  Committee  to  become  one 
of  the  "  Advisory  Board."  My  accept- 
ance was  given  upon  assurance  that  the 
Committee  was  to  secure  a  memorial  ex- 
cellent in  portraiture  and  design ;  "  the 
best  that  can  be  done  "  (writes  the  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Rowell)  ;  "  not  the  biggest, 
but  the  finest  and  most  artistic." 

It  is  desired  that  the  expense  should 
be  defrayed  by  those  who  hold  Whittier's 
memory  dear,  either  as  a  reformer  or  as 
a  poet.  The  memorial  will  be  a  design 
by  some  sculptor  of  established  reputa- 
tion, and  will  cost  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  Competitive  designs  will 
be  passed  upon  by  the  Statue  Committee 
of  the  Whittier  Home  Association,  of 
Amesbury,  and  an  Advisory  Board,  com- 
posed of  the  following  gentlemen  : 
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The  Hon.  John  Hay,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Worcester,  Mass.  ; 
Edmund  C.  Stednian,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. ;  S. 
T.  Pickard,  Boston,  Mass. ;  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  D.D.,  New  York;  the  Hon.  George 
von  L.  Meyer,  Hamilton,  Mass. ;  the  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cuylcr,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Joshua  L.  Bailey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Bliss  Per- 
ry, Boston,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  the  Hon.  Murat  Halstead, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio :  Pres.  William  F.  Slocum : 
Capt.  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Francis  J.  Garrison,  Boston,  Mass. ;  the  Hon. 
Milton  M.  Fisher,  Medway,  Mass.;  the  Hon. 
Robert  T.  Davis,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Charles 
H.  Davis,  Mystic,  Conn.  :  William  L.  Darling, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  James  Hume,  Seth  Clark, 
the  Hon.  George  W.  Cate,  and  S.  R.  Bailey,  of 
Amesbury,  Mass. 

The  Whittier  Home  Association  took 
the  initiative  by  snl^scribing  $300  from  its 
own  slender  funds.  Mrs.  Pickard  (since 
deceased),  the  niece  of  Whittier,  the  wife 
of  the  biographer,  followed  with  $500. 
The  teachers  and  pupils  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  sent  $50.36  through  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  remittances  are  prom- 
ised from  the  Hawthorn  Colored  Insti- 
tute, of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  from  the 
Hampton  School.  At  the  recent  celebra- 
tion of  the  poet's  ninety-fourth  birthday 


the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Davis,  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  contributed  $500.  In  all,  through 
local  efit'ort  more  than  $2,000  was  soon 
obtained — good   work   for  a  handful  of 


Friend.s"  Meeting  House  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Where 
Whittier  Worshiped 

women  in  a  country  town.  Since  I  have 
interested  myself  in  the  matter  I  have 
been  pleased  at  the  response  from  New 
York  admirers  of  the  poet.  Among  those 
who  have  contributed  through  me  are 
James  T.   Higginson,  Thomas  Thacher, 
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L.  P.  Morton,  Robert  Hoe,  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Wm.  E.  Dodge  and  Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 
I  have  also  received  many  other  contri- 
butions, for  all  of  which  public  acknowl- 
edgment will  soon  be  made. 

Through  The  Independent  I  appeal 
to  a  wider  constituency  than  can  be 
reached  by  personal  circulars.  Whittier 
loved  his  own  town  and  his  Meeting- 
house. He  once  said,  pleasantly,  allud- 
ing to  the  Friends"  Meeting-house :  "  I 
expect  they'll  put  a  graven  image  of  me 
there  some  day."'  Many  of  his  warmest 
admirers  are  to  be  found  among  The 
Independent's  readers — for  in  the  hight 
of  his  fame  he  was  a  constant  and  re- 
vered contributor  to  its  columns.  Amer- 
ican contributions  have  been  freely  sent 
abroad  for  memorials  to  English  writers, 
and  I  hope  that  the  impulse  will  be  even 
stronger  worthily  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  the  most  beloved,  most  con-  — 
secrate  and  in  some  respects  most  na- 
tional of  the  poets  of  America. 

I  will  receive,  acknowledge  and  remit 
to    Amesbury    for   further   acknowledg-    of  the  Whittier  Statue  Fund.     Contribu- 
ment  any  subscriptions,  large  or  small,     tions  may  be  sent  or  mailed  to  me  at  20 
that  may  be  made  by  your  readers  in  aid     Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Niw  York  Citv 


■J'he  Desk  at  Which  Whittier  AA'roto  "  Sno\v-r>onnd, 
•'  Barbara  Frietchie,"   "  Barefoot   Boy,"   etc. 


Ode   to   Columbia    University 

By  Annette  Kohn. 


COLUMBIA,  thou  dost  wear  a  name 
Of  might  and  power  to  make  thee  stand 
On  heights  far  greater  still,  than  those 
On  which  thy  splendid  walls  do  rise ! 

The  river  running  at  thy  feet 
So  wide  and  free  and  calmly  on, 
A  symbol  of  that  ocean  flood, 
Whose  tideless  waters  safely  brought 
From  far-off  lands,  and  farther  time. 
Fair  Wisdom's  golden  cargo  here; 
Rich  argosy  that  on  may  speed 
Through  the  new  Captain  at  thy  helm. 
Fresh  burnished,  lustrous  and  coined  o'er 
In  the  new  mint  of  his  own  day. 
The  clouds  that  circle  o'er  thy  dome 
In  ever  varying  tint  and  form. 
Or  winds  that  blow  about  thy  camp. 
Come  not  more  swift,  nor  yet  more  sure 
Upon  their  changeful  errands  go, 
Than  shall  each  mood  or  new  intent 
Of  nature,  or  of  science,  he 
From  thy  broad  windows  blazoned  forth. 
The  sun  that  shines  in  softest  rose, 
Or  burns  above  in  flaming  gold, 
Send  down  on  thee  its  purest  light 


That  thou  mayst  gather  it  and  pour 

In  floods,  upon  the  world  again. 

The  air  that  seems  more  rich  and  free 

Where  thou  dost  stand  so  lone  and  proud. 

Breathe   its   strong   spirit   through   thy   halls 

And  fill  them  with  a  life  so  full 

That  it  run  over  and  run  out 

To  pulsate  through  the  hearts  of  men. 

And  give  them  health  and  strength  and  joy. 

And  gird  them  on  to  valiant  deeds, 

Help  them  to  love  with  greater  love, 

So  they  may  do  more  noble  work. 

And  hold  mankind  more  close  and  dear. 

Clear,  like  a  trumpet's  call,  shall  come 
From  out  thy  doors  all  open  wide. 
The  cry  of  spirit  to  the  soul, 
The  spirit's  message  to  the  world. 
The  word  of  witness  for  all  Truth. 
And  where  floats  out  to  highest  heaven 
Thy  country's  flag  entwined  with  thine, 
Co  bid  it  tell  the  shining  stars 
They  are  the  jewels  thou  wouldst  win 
And  wear  as  crown  upon  thy  brow. 
In  token  that  thou  hast  aspired 
And  reached  to  the  Eternal  God. 
New  York  City. 


Two    New     England     Heretics:    Channing    and 

Parker 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 


THE  two  typical  heretics  in  New  Eng- 
land theology,  during  the  century 
just  closed,  were,  of  course,  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channing  and  Theodore 
Parker.  Both  these  men  have  gradually, 
like  most  historic  innovators,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  rather  conservative  than  oth- 
erwise, when  tried  by  the  standard  of 
some  of  their  successors.  Students  have 
always  found  it,  meanwhile,  a  point  of 
interest  to  know  what  relation  they  really 
bore  to  one  another  in  thought.  Chan- 
ning was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a 
pillar  of  conservatism  against  Parker, 
and  to  be  a  "  Channing  Unitarian  "  was 
viewed  as  a  stronghold  in  many  a  pulpit. 
The  distinction  seemed  real  for  a  time,  no 
doubt,  to  Channing  himself,  as  can  easily 
be  shown  from  his  own  early  statements. 
There  has  long  been  a  rumor,  however, 
that  as  he  grew  older  he  inclined  more 
and  more  to  the  view  held  by  Parker  as 
to  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  the  matter  seemed  to  me  interesting, 
I  once  asked  the  opinion  of  his  only  son, 
the  late  William  Francis  Channing,  M.D., 
well  known  in  science  as  one  of  the  in- 
ventors of  the  telegraphic  fire  alarm,  in 
respect  to  his  father's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject in  later  years.  He  wrote  me  an  in- 
teresting letter  which  may  now  be  pub- 
lished with  propriety  and  which  affords, 
as  T  suppose,  the  only  direct  testimony  in 
the  matter.  This  I  will  precede  by  two 
extracts  showing  the  elder  Channing's 
earlier  opinions,  to  which  his  son  refers. 
In  1819  Rev.  Dr.  Channing  wrote  as 
follows : 

"  There  are,  you  well  know,  several  passages 
of  Scripture  which,  if  literally  taken,  teach  that 
Christ  existed  before  he  came  into  the  world. 
And  we  have  this  very  sufficient  reason  for 
interpreting  these  passages  literally,  that  his 
whole  character  and  the  offices  which  he  bears 
imply  more  than  human  dignity.  In  the  first 
place,  Jesus  Christ  spoke  and  acted  as  if  he 
was  more  than  man — as  if  he  was  conscious  of 
superiority  to  all  around  him.  There  is  a  dig- 
nity, an  authority,  about  him  altogether  pecul- 
iar, and  such,  I  think,  as  would  not  have  been 
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becoming  in  a  mere  man  in  his  intercourse  with 
brethren  essentially  his  equals.     .     .     . 

"  Jesus  Christ,  then,  existed  before  he  came 
into  the  world,  and  in  a  state  of  great  honor 
and  felicity.  He  was  known,  esteemed,  be- 
loved, revered,  in  the  family  of  heaven.  He 
was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  most 
sublime  purposes  of  his  Father.  He  is  spoken 
of  as  the  highest  intelligent  being  next  to  him 
who  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  all,  and  he 
was  in  happiness  as  in  glory  the  most  express 
image  of  God."  (Channing's  Memoirs,  H, 
54,  55.) 

The  above  was  written  when  Chan- 
ning was  thirty-nine  and  Theodore  Par- 
ker was  a  child  of  nine.  The  following 
was  written  to  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody  on 
the  publication  of  Parker's  celebrated 
sermon  on  the  "  Transient  and  Perma- 
nent in  Christianity,"  Channing  being 
then  sixty-one : 

"Newport,  July  6.  1841.  I  thank  you  for 
Mr.  Parker's  sermon,  and  request  you  to  thank 
him  for  the  copy  he  sent  me.  You  will  wish 
to  know  my  opinion ;  and,  tho  I  cannot  go  into 
the  subject,  I  feel  I  ought  to  send  a  line. 

"  The  great  idea  of  the  discourse,  the  im- 
mutableness  of  Christian  truth,  I  respond  to 
entirely.  I  have  labored  to  separate  the  notion 
of  arbitrariness,  positiveness,  from  men's  no- 
tions of  Christianity.  That  this  religion  is 
universal,  eternal  truth,  the  expression  of  the 
Divine  mind,  and  corresponding  to  the  Divine 
principles  in  human  nature,  is  what  I  feel,  per- 
haps, as  deeply  as  any ;  and  I  was  moved  by 
Parker's  strong,  heartfelt  utterance  of  it.  Still, 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  discourse  I  did 
not  respond  to.  I  grieved  that  he  did  not  give 
some  clear,  direct  expression  of  his  belief  in 
Christian  miracles.  His  silence  under  such 
circumstances  makes  me  fear  that  he  does  not 
believe  them.  I  see  not  how  the  rejection  of 
these  can  be  separated  from  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Without  them  he  becomes  a 
mere  fable,  for  nothing  is  plainer  than  that 
from  the  beginning  miracles  constituted  his 
history.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  a  time  when 
he  existed  in  men's  minds  without  them.  His 
resurrection  was  always  the  essential  grand 
fact  in  men's  impressions  of  him — at  least  as 
distinctly  recognized  as  his  crucifixion.  Miracles 
enter  into  all  his  conceptions  of  himself,  as 
these   have  been  handed   down  to  us.    They 
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are  so  inwoven  into  all  his  teachings  and  acts 
that  in  taking  them  away  we  have  next  to 
nothing  left. 

"  Without  miracles,  the  historical  Christ  is 
gone."     (Channing's  Memoirs,  II,  441,  442.) 

The  letter  of  the  younger  Charming 
will  now  be  given : 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  24,  1879. 

You  ask  me  to  write  you  how  intimately  I 
was  associated  with  my  father  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  whether  his  opinions  and 
sympathies  grew  more  "  Evangelical  "  or  more 
"  Humanitarian  "  in  those  later  years. 

I  was  nearly  twenty-three  years  old  at  the 
time  of  my  father's  death  [1842],  and  for  sev- 
eral years  previous  was  his  companion  and 
confidant  in  his  anti-slavery  and  reformatory 
work.  Before  that  time  his  conversations  A^ith 
me  on  religious  subjects  were  very  frequent. 
They  grew  less  frequent  in  the  last  years,  not 
only  with  me,  but  with  others.  His  mind  had 
turned  from  theology  to  the  actual  love  of 
God  and  man.  Yet  the  few  conversations  on 
theologic  questions  which  I  heard  during  these 
last  years  were  unmistakable  in  their  tone  and 
tendency. 

After  bearing  his  part  in  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy, much  against  his  natural  predisposi 
tion,  and  having  shown  to  men  the  ground- 
work of  his  religious  faith,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  much  more  congenial  work  of  applying  re- 
ligion to  human  life.  During  the  last  five  years 
his  mind  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  rest  on  mat- 
ters of  theological  belief.  Only  there  was 
what  I  should  call  a  latent  growth  and  liberal- 
ization. Inheriting  Calvinistic  formulas,  he 
grew  steadily  away  from  them  during  the 
whole  of  his  life. 

But  it  would  do  him  the  greatest  injustice 
to  emphasize  his  theology.  With  him  theology 
was  secondary.  Religion,  the  tie  between  God 
and  man  and  man  and  man,  was  an  infinite 
reality.  The  last  page  of  his  last  address  (the 
Lenox  address),  delivered  only  two  months 
before  his  death,  is  an  invocation  of  God 
and  Christ,  and  of  coming  ages  of  peace  and 
good  will  on  earth. 

About  a  year  before  his  death  he  had  a 
sickness  at  Newport  in  which  I  was  his  attend- 
ant and  nurse.  While  recovering,  and  walk- 
ing with  me  one  day  up  and  down  the  room, 
T  asked  him  what  was  his  present  view  of 
Christ's  nature.  He  replied  that  he  was  more 
and  more  disposed  to  believe  in  his  simple  hu- 
manity. I  wrote  down  the  words  immediately 
afterward,  and,  tho  I  have  not  them  before  me, 
know  that  the  quotation  above  is  in  all  essen- 
tials literally  accurate  He  never  spoke  to  me 
on  the  subject  again — nor  I  to  him. 

After  reiecting  the  Trinity  in  early  life,  he 
undoubtcfllv  regarded  Christ  for  a  long  period 
as  a  superhuman  being.    The  expression  which 


I  have  quoted  above  shows  that  his  mind  made 
continual  progress,  up  to  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  in  the  direction  of  liberalism. 

When  I  am  asked  whether  he  was  "  Evan- 
gelical," the  answer  must  depend  on  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word.  His  reverence  for  the 
Scripture  and  for  Christianity  was  something 
wonderful.  It  was  so  vital  that  it  would  put 
to  shame  the  puny  faith  of  half  the  "  Evan- 
gelical "  preachers  of  the  present  day.  But  it 
was  a  Christianity  without  a  Trinity,  without 
a  vicarious  atonement,  and  without  a  hell.  In 
other  words,  my  father  in  his  last  years  rever- 
ently believed  Christ  to  be  an  inspired  human 
soul ;  he  condemned  the  atonement  doctrine  as 
immoral,  a  blow  to  conscience,  and  an  assault 
upon  the  justice  of  God;  he  implicitly  believed 
in  future  retribution,  but  utterly  disbelieved 
that  God  would  torment  his  creatures  forever. 

The  Christian  Church,  the  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, these  were  the  grand  factors  of  history  in 
my  father's  view.  The  life  and  character  of 
Christ  was  the  subject  on  which  he  rejoiced 
especially  to  dwell.  He  was  emphatically  a 
pietist.  No  soul  ever  more  devout  than  he. 
His  prayers  were  profoundly  earnest,  but  with- 
out passion  or  excitement.  Love  had  cast  out 
fear.  In  this  religion  he  lived  and  died  in  a  se- 
renity of  soul  which  I  have  never  seen  ap- 
proached. 

One  characteristic  which  he  recognized  in 
himself  was  that  he  grew  younger  in  spirit  as 
he  grew  older. 

In  one  respect  he  has  been  greatly  misinter- 
preted. He  has  been  called  a  moralist.  He 
used  the  word  "  moral  "  in  what  I  think  (philo- 
logically  considered)  is  its  wrong  tho  a  com- 
mon signification — as  synonymous  with  abso- 
lute or  spiritual  good.  He  spoke  thus  of  con- 
science often  as  "  the  moral  sense,"  while  con- 
sidering the  voice  of  conscience  as  spiritually 
omnipotent.  He  spoke  of  God  as  "  a  moral 
being  "  in  the  same  sense.  My  father  was  a 
spiritualist  in  the  true  use  of  that  word,  never 
a  moralist  in  the  sense  of  resting  obligation  on 
custom  or  contingent  good.  A  portion  of  the 
Unitarians,  without  spirituality,  have  been  ac- 
customed to  claim  him  as  an  apostle  of  morality 
(in  its  lower  sense)  as  the  essence  of  religion. 
With  him  religion,  the  presence  and  influence 
of  God,  was  the  spring  of  all  good.  Yet  per- 
fect rectitude,  a  perfect  human  life,  was  the 
only  sign  and  seal  of  true  religion. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  mention  what 
to  me  was  a  singular  development  of  my  fath- 
er's later  thought.  He  took  great  interest  in 
"  perfectionism  ;  "  and  in  a  certain  sense  was 
a  decided  perfectionist.  Nothing  marked  the 
contrast  between  his  views  and  those  of  the 
Calvinistic  school  more  strongly  than  his  faith 
in  human  nature,  his  reverence  for  the  inher- 
ent, essential  nature  of  man.  In  this  view  also 
there  was  growth  in  his  later  years,  and  I  was 
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frequently  surprised  at  the  expression  of  his 
uncompromising  belief  not  only  in  the  perfect- 
ibility of  man,  but  in  perfection  as  the  practical 
aim  of  every  human  life.  He  differed  from 
what  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of 
the  "  Perfectionists  "  in  not  regarding  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  human  being  as  a  miracle  of 
grace,  but  as  a  natural  growth  and  reception  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  In  this,  which  was  only  an 
expansion  of  his  view  of  conscience,  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  "  transcendental  "  thought  of 
his  day. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  above  sketch  to 
separate  as  sharply  as  possible  my  father's 
opinions  and  sympathies  from  any  of  my  own, 
past  or  present.  I  am  sure  of  the  essential 
truth  of  my  statement. 


The  opinions  of  readers  may  vary  as  to       Cambridgb.  Mass, 


the  amount  of  aheration  in  attitude  de- 
scribed by  this  letter.  To  me  it  seems 
very  great  and  conclusive,  so  far  as  the 
elder  Channiiig  was  concerned.  What- 
ever change  it  may  imply  is  not,  I  think, 
attributable  to  any  direct  influence  from 
Parker  ;  but  rather  to  the  gradual  process 
which  had  gone  on,  perhaps  half-con- 
sciously,  in  Channing's  own  mind.  I 
would  only  add  that  the  writer  of  the  let- 
ter, whatever  may  have  been  his  special 
opinions  as  a  reformer,  was  a  man  of 
scientific  temperament  and  accurate  hab- 
its of  mind  ;  and  was,  moreover,  one  of 
the  most  absolutely  truthful  persons 
whom  I  have  ever  known. 


A    May    Morning    in    Alopeke 

By  J.    Irving  Manatt,   Ph.D.,    LL  D. 

Profess"'r  of  Greek  Literature  and  History  in  Brown  University 


CONSTITUTIONALLY,  I  am  not 
an  early  riser.  But  the  veriest  slug- 
gard could  hardly  sleep  away  a 
inorning  like  this,  especially  if  his  eyes 
open  on  my  Hymettus  outlook.  Even 
from  my  pillow  I  cannot  but  greet  the 
dav»n  as  she  peers  over  that  flowery  hill 
and  wakes  the  bees'  melodious  murmur. 
To-day,  indeed,  I  anticipate  "  the  rosy- 
fingered  "  and  am  out  at  four.  The  swal- 
lows are  a-twitter  in  the  eaves,  a  flock  of 
white  pigeons  alight  in  the  streets,  and 
the  town  is  waking  up.  For  Greece  be- 
gins her  day's  work  betimes,  no  matter 
what  maligners  may  say.  As  I  walk  out 
Kephisia  Boulevard,  I  observe  groups  of 
reapers  with  their  sickles  on  their  way  to 
the  harvest  fields — the  men  occasionally 
mounted  on  donkeys,  the  women  always 
afoot,  and  the  workmen  are  already  on 
the  walls  of  the  stately  mansion  which  is 
going  up  hard  by  the  American  Lega- 
tion. This  is  the  army  quarter,  but  the 
barracks  are  on  a  peace  footing :  Ares  is 
sound  asleep,  while  Demeter  leads  her 
forces  afield.  The  sole  soldier  on  duty 
(visible)  is  an  ancient  pallikar  with  gar- 
land uplifted — and  every  tooth  in  his 
head  articulated  by  white  paint.  He 
decorates  a  gate  post,  and  the  inscription 
apprises  us  that  he  is  a  messenger  of  vic- 


tory— from  Marathon,  no  doubt.  For  on 
this  spot,  or  very  near  it,  Miltiades  bivou- 
acked the  night  following  the  battle — af- 
ter that  forced  march  that  anticipated  the 
Persian  galleys  and  must  have  given  the 
Oriental  an  exaggerated  notion  of  Hel- 
lenic punctuality.  If  the  archeologists 
are  right,  the  monastery  on  our  left,  at 
the  foot  of  Lycabettus,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Herakleion ;  the  Hera- 
kleion  adjoined  Kynosarges — the  Gym- 
nasium of  the  half-breeds,  where  Themis- 
tocles  got  his  training,  and  both  were 
near  the  deme  Alopeke,  which  counted 
Aristides  the  Just  and  Socrates  the  Sage 
among  its  townsmen.  Such  are  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  spot  whereon  now  stand 
the  American  Archeological  School  and 
its  English  mate — both  of  them  furnished 
forth  with  grounds  taken  by  the  Greek 
(jovernment  from  the  Monastery  of  the 
Incorporeals  {Mom/  tuv  •Aaufidruv),  as  these 
had  usurped  the  holding  of  Heracles. 

Here  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  a 
club  of  Athenian  wits  known  as  The 
Sixty  used  to  sit  and  scintillate,  and  their 
hon  mots  were  thought  so  brilliant  that 
Philip  of  Macedon  sent  them  a  talent  for 
a  (written)  copy  of  their  jokes.  Isocra- 
tcs,  who  never  made  a  joke  and  could  not 
have  taken  one,  may  Jiave  dwelt  within 
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earshot  of  The  Sixty — at  least  he  was 
buried  here  very  soon  after  Philip  him- 
self got  the  laugh  on  all  Greece  at  Chae- 
roneia,  and  upon  his  tomb  rose  a  lofty 
column  topped  off  with  a  colossal  siren, 
a  rather  too  suggestive  symbol  of  the 
quality  of  his  rhetoric. 

Over  against  the  neglected  monastery 
and  hard  by  Ilissus'  bank,  there  are  other 
successions  no  less  striking — first,  the 
Evangelismos  hospital,  a  ministration  of 
mercy  undreamed  of  in  the  Platonic  re- 
public, with  its  pitiless  ban  for  the  frail 
and  the  maimed ;  and,  second,  the  Rica- 
rcion,  a  tight  little  school  of  orthodox 
theology,  on  or  near  the  spot  where  Aris- 
totle organized  and  expounded  the  ency- 
clopedia of  knowledge. 

The  Lyceum  is  no  longer  debating  the 
70  ri.  ijv  elvat,  but  Athene  Ergane  has 
not  retired  from  business.  At  six  o'clock 
the  steam  whistle  of  the  adjoining  wool- 
en mill  which  bears  her  name  sends  forth 
its  shrill  summons  and  a  long  procession 
of  hands,  young  and  old,  male  and  fe- 
male, file  in  to  their  daily  work.  At  the 
baker's  over  the  way  a  donkey  is  forag- 
ing on  the  wood  pile ;  it  is  a  heap  of  wild 
thyme,  doubtless  brought  in  from  Hy- 
mettus  on  his  patient  back,  and  destined 
to  heat  the  oven  out  of  which  the  baker 
is  now  drawing  the  hot  loaves. 

Taking  a  turn  through  a  patch  of 
pines,  I  find  myself  in  a  cheerful  garden 
on  the  Ilissus ;  a  brake  of  cypresses  cov- 
ers the  west  wall  and  amid  the  olives  and 
vines  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  brilliant 
poppies.  On  the  river  bank  is  a  fine 
spreading  fig  tree,  in  its  bed  noble  pop- 
lars, while  the  stream  is  overhung  with 
profuse  roses.  Over  the  stream  are  sev- 
eral neat  cottages,  one  with  a  wheat  field 
attached.  There  may  be  half  an  acre  of 
it,  and  eight  men  are  now  reaping  the 
ripe  grain  with  hand  sickles.  The  gar- 
den— a  type  of  many — is  melodious  with 
nightingales  even  in  the  garish  day. 

Ts  not  this  the  spot  where  Socrates  com- 
muned with  Phaedrus  on  the  celestial 
mystery  of  love?  Anyway,  no  other 
spot  on  the  Ilissus  to-day  so  well  answers 
to  the  spirit  of  the  description  which 
Plato  puts  in  the  niaster's  mouth  : 

"  By  Here,  here  is  a  fair  resting  place,  full 
of  summer  sounds  and  scents.  Here  is  this 
lofty  and  spreading  plane-tree,  and  the  agnus 
castus,  high  and  clustering,  in  the  fullest  blos- 


som and  the  greatest  fragrance ;  and  the 
stream  which  flows  beneath  the  plane-tree  is 
(lelicionsly  cool  to  the  feet.  .  .  .  How  de- 
lightful is  the  breeze — so  very  sweet;  and 
there  is  a  sound  in  the  air,  shrill  and  summer- 
like, which  makes  answer  to  the  chorus  of  the 
cicadae.  But  the  greatest  charm  of  all  is  the 
grass,  like  a  pillow  gently  sloping  to  the  head." 

Beyond    Athene   Ergane's,    vineyards, 
olive  woods  and  open  country  stretch  to- 


Kiirnese  Bust  of  Socrates. 

ward  I  lymettus  ;  and  the  boulevard,  fork- 
ing a  little  way  out,  will  take  you  straight 
through  the  Midland  to  Marathon  or 
across  country  to  Kcphisia,  whence  its 
name.  But  we  have  reached  the  end  of 
our  morning  walk,  for  this  suburb,  with 
its  market  gardens  and  its  mill,  and  the 
mill-owner's  great  house — a  sort  of  Swiss 
clialct  in  a  charming  plantation  stingily 
shut  in  by  high  inclosing  walls — is 
Aiiipclokcpoi,  "  the  vineyards."  as  the 
moderns  call  it,  altho  in  fact  the  name 
may  be  only  a  corruption  of  Alopeke  or 
Foxtozmi — the  familiar  address  of  those 
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old  inhabitants  already  mentioned.  There 
is  indeed  a  certain  connection  between 
foxes  and  grapes,  which  might  condone  a 
false  etymology. 

This  morning  I  am  not  in  quest  of 
Aristides,  nor,  consciously,  of  his 
greater  townsman.  But  the  Apostle 
of  Alopeke  waylays  one  everywhere 
in  Athens.  I  follow  a  narrow  lane 
into  the  depths  of  the  village — for 
the  village  is  a  greenwood — and  at  the 
first  turn  come  upon  a  quaint  reminder 
of  other  days.  Here  daubed  on  the  street 
wall  of  a  cafe  is  an  atrocious  portrait  of 
Socrates,  original  or  copy  of  that  mon- 
strosity at  which  one  shudders  as  he 
passes  the  Kz/Trof  o  (pt'Aooofoi^  "Lukjh'ltih  be- 
tween the  Odeion  and  the  Sage's  Prison. 
The  temptation  is  irresistible  and  I  enter 
the  garden,  which  is  redolent  of  roses  and 
garlic,  and  here,  under  an  ancient  umbra- 
geous pine,  in  whose  branches  the  birds 
are  caroling,  I  take  a  cafe  Turque  to  the 
memory  of  him  who  has  given  this  spot 
an  immortal  fame.  The  only  bit  of  an- 
tiquity in  sight  is  the  comer  still  standing 
of  what  once  was  an  exquisite  Byzantine 
chapel,  and  thereabouts  are  strewn  an- 
cient marbles  that  may  have  belonged  to 
a  temple  familiar  to  the  boy  Socrates. 

Just  where  stood  the  hovel  in  which  the 
old  stonecutter  wrought  and  the  midwife- 
mother  served  and  Socrates  was  born, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  in  this  neighbor- 
hood beyond  any  doubt  he  played,  a  bare- 
foot boy ;  here  he  tried  his  own  hand  at 
the  chisel — possibly  wrought  the  Three 
Graces  for  the  Acropolis ;  here,  maybe, 
on  some  sweet  May  morning  like  this  the 
wintry  smile  of  Xanthippe  first  smote 
him  and  the  long  trouble  began.  Born 
here,  it  is  out  of  the  question  he  should 
ever  have  moved  away,  for  he  never  trav- 
eled except  with  the  colors  and  once  to 
the  Isthmian  games.     So  we  may  fancy 


him  setting  up  his  own  wattle  here — ii 
could  hardly  have  been  more  than  the 
shelter  of  a  Wallach  shepherd  to-day — 
and  settling  down  to  cold  porridge  and 
hot  water  with  his  amiable  bride.  He  was 
out  a  good  deal,  quizzing  in  the  market- 
place all  day,  and  sometimes  we  know  he 
did  not  come  home  till  morning — leaving 
the  rest  of  the  company  under  the  table. 
Hence  the  days  must  have  been  quiet 
here  until  the  boys  came — chips  of  the 
old  block,  no  doubt ;  and  poor  Xanthippe 
had  time  enough  to  cultivate  her  tem- 
per. Often  the  Sage  had  company;  Al- 
cibiades,  in  the  dew  of  his  youth  and  the 
fragrance  of  his  perfumer,  was  a  fre- 
quent guest ;  and  Chaerephon,  the  Bat — 
who  had  trudged  all  the  way  to  Delphi  to 
get  his  own  estimate  of  Socrates's  supe- 
rior wisdom  countersigned  by  the  Ora- 
cle— was  always  hanging  around ;  and 
poor  cracked  Apollodorus  would  tramp 
up  from  Phaleron  (the  steam-tram  was 
not  yet)  sighing  like  a  furnace.  Aris- 
tophanes himself — for  all  his  gibes  still 
fond  of  the  queer  old  quiz — must  have 
delighted  to  draw  him  out.  And  Plato, 
young  Plato,  certainly  whiled  away  many 
an  improving  hour  in  the  master's  com- 
pany. If  the  birds  sang  then  as  they 
are  singing  at  his  moment,  what  an 
undertone  they  must  have  lent  to  the 
high  thinking  of  the  old  man  and  the 
youth  ;  no  wonder  philosophy  became  the 
loftiest  music  in  their  thoughts. 

But  poor  Xanthippe !  The  garden  is 
still  shared  between  garlic  and  roses,  and 
the  goat  and  donkey  as  they  nibble  the 
grass  are  oblivious  of  the  birds  singing 
their  hearts  out  in  the  treetops  overhead, 
even  as  they  must  have  done  what  time 

"  Sage  philosophy 
From    Heaven    descended    to    the    low-roofed 

house 
Of  Socrates." 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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The    Last    Italian    Brigand 

By  Salvatore  Cortesi  ^ 


NOW  when  Giuseppe  Musolino,  who 
very  likely  will  be  the  last  Italian 
brigand,  is  on  the  point  of  disap- 
pearing from  the  scene,  I  think  it  may 
be  interesting  to  present  him  to  my 
American  readers  just  as  he  is,  stripped 
of  all  the  attractions  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  great  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived  and  who 
had  transformed  his  crimes  into  legend- 
ary adventures,  a  vivid  account  of 
which  was  given  in  The  Independknt 
of  last  August. 

To  do  this  I  have  studied  the  brigand 
in  his  family,  throughout  his  bloody  ca- 
reer, and  have  carefully  consulted  the 
evidence  in  his  many  trials,  and  interro- 
gated the  witnesses,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  nothing  but  a 
vulgar  criminal,  unworthy  of  the  fame 
with  which  the  still  primitive  and  inferior 
conditions  of  Southern  Italy,  the  theater 
of  his  deeds,  have  surrounded  him. 

His  mother  died  of  consumption;  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  three  sisters 
and  one  brother,  are  afifected  with  blood- 
spitting,  one  sister  with  strabismus,  and 
another  and  he  himself,  since  childhood, 
have  had  attacks  of  epilepsy,  while  he  is 
left-handed.  All  these  characteristics, 
according  to  the  Lombroso  theory,  are, 
if  not  indispensable,  at  least  most  com- 
mon among  criminals.  Musolino,  in 
fact,  showed  great  precocity  in  crime. 
He  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  he 
seriously  wounded  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  at  fifteen  he  threatened  his 
father,  who  was  obliged  to  ask  the  pro- 
tection of  the  carabineers.  If  we  add  to 
this  a  certain  deficiency  in  realizing  the 
evil  which  he  commits,  and  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious mania  which  leads  him  to  believe 
that  he  has  St.  Joseph  as  protector  and 
acc(jm])lice  in  his  crimes,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  must  l)e  anthropologically 
classed  among  the  "  born  criminals." 

In  another  atmosphere,  no  doubt,  Mu- 
solino would  not  have  been  able  to  go  so 
far  in  his  terrible  course,  but  in  Calabria, 
among  a  ])opulation  which  still  has  Greek 
and  Semitic  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
wbicb  admire  and  honor  revenge  as  a 
right,  this  brigand,  who  raised  himself 
as  vindicator  and    executor    of    justice, 
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killing  always,  not  for  avidity  of  gain, 
but  to  accomplish  what  he  considered  a 
duty,  had  in  their  eyes  an  aureole  of  hero- 
ism. Thus  he  gradually  secured  the  sup- 
port of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
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which  placed  him  in  a  position  to  escape 
all  attempts  at  capture. 

What  seems  most  strange  is  that  he 
had  also  the  protection  of  the  rich,  whom 
not  only  he  never  molested,  but  to  whom 
he  was  of  considerable  utility,  as  after  he 
established  himself  on  the  peaks  of  the 
Sila  as  King  of  the  Forest  he  rid  the 
country  of  common  malefactors,  so  that 
thefts,  fires,  aggressions,  etc.,  diminished 
about  80  per  cent.  The  landowners, 
finding  that  one  brigand  alone  protected 
their  property  better  than  the  Govern- 
ment with  all  their  police,  soldiers  and 
carabineers,  were  ready  to  assist  him 
with  food  and  money,  which  amounted 
always  to  much  less  than  what  they  paid 
in  taxes,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  a  petition  to  Par- 
liament to  pardon  the  bandit. 
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Giuseppe  Musolino,  who  is  now  only 
twenty-seven  years  old,  was  born  at 
Santo  Stefano  d'Aspromonte,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wildest  part  of  the  Calabrese 
Apennines,  and  was  just  seventeen  when 
he  joined  the  local  section  of  the  infa- 
mous association,  the  Mafia,  which  in 
that  part  of  Italy  is  called  Mala  Vita 
(Bad  Life),  or  Picciottcria.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  for  intelligence, 
cleverness  and  astuteness,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  dreaded  league,  which,  together 
with  the  Camorra,  is  one  of  the  plagues 
which  centuries  of  misgovernment  have 
given  to  Southern  Italy.  The  people, 
through  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sense, 
instead  of  opposing,  favor  these  declared 
outlaws,  whom  they  consider  as  repre- 
sentatives of  popular  rights  against  the 
classes,  which  in  the  course  of  history 
have  ever  been  their  oppressors,  the 
feudal  lords  first,  then  the  Bourbon  barons 
and  lately  the  landowners.  Therefore 
the  form  of  collective  criminality  which 
ensues  is  the  most  dangerous  and  the 
least  easy  to  stamp  out,  also  because  one 
of  their  chief  rules,  that  of  "  omcrta," 
consists  in  no  member,  on  pain  of  death, 
ever  giving  another  up  to  justice,  or  as- 
sisting it.  and  because  both  Mafia  and 
Camorra.  playing  an  important  part  in 
municipal  and  political  elections,  succeed 
in  having  powerful  supporters,  who, 
however,  it  must  be  said  to  their  credit, 
in  most  cases  are  unaware  of  the  true 
end  for  which  their  influence  is  used. 

Musolino  had  a  rival  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Picciotteria  in  the  person  of  Vi- 
cenzo  Zoccoli.  and  this  led  to  the  turn- 
ing point  in  his  life.  Things  reached 
such  a  pass  that  on  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 27.  1897,  on  their  meeting  in  the 
wine  shop  of  Musolino's  father,  they  de- 
cided to  fight  a  duel,  and  out  they  went, 
facing  each  other  in  the  dark,  under  the 
walls  of  the  cemetery,  where  the  future 
brigand  was  soon  severely  wounded  in 
the  right  hand.  The  struggle  would 
have  continued  if  the  partisans  of  both 
had  not  arrived  on  the  spot,  exchanging 
revolver  shots  and  separating  the  two. 
This  is  the  only  time  in  whicli  Musolino 
is  known  to  liave  stood  up  to  an  enemy, 
as  in  all  other  cases  he  attacked  by  sur- 
prise and  treason.  Two  days  after  the 
duel,  at  sunrise,  while  Zoccoli  was  open- 


ing the  door  of  his  stable,  he  was  shot  at 
from  behind  a  fence,  the  ball  whistling 
past  a  few  inches  from  his  head.  His 
relatives,  who  rushed  out  on  hearing  the 
explosion,  fired  in  their  turn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fence,  obliging  the  assailant, 
who  was  not  alone,  to  escape  to  the 
woods,  but  before  disappearing  he  cried, 
"  It  will  be  for  another  time !  "  Every  one 
recognized  the  voice  of  Musolino,  while 
his  hat  was  found  near  by.  For  six 
months  he  and  his  principal  accomplice, 
a  certain  Filasto,  were  not  to  be  found, 
but  ultimately  they  were  arrested  at  night 
while  sleeping  in  a  neighboring  village  in 
Musolino's  aunt's  house. 

In  September,  1898.  he  was  tried,  but 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  Zoccoli,  his  compan- 
ions in  the  Picciotteria  did  not  observe 
the  rule  of  "  omcrta,"  and  witnessed 
against  him.  Musolino  was  furious  at 
each  new  piece  of  evidence  brought  for- 
ward, and  when  the  sentence,  condemn- 
ing him  to  twenty-one  years  of  hard  la- 
bor, was  pronounced,  the  moment  was 
altogether  tragic.  The  sister  of  Filasto, 
who  was  condemned  also,  fell  dead  be- 
fore the  court,  and  Musolino,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  rage,  shaking  the  bars  of  the 
dock,  cried :  "  I  shall  come  out  and  not 
one  traitor  will  remain,  and  then  the 
flesh  of  man  will  be  sold  like  that  of  pig." 

To  those  who  may  consider  the  sen- 
tence too  severe  for  an  attempt  at  mur- 
der, it  must  be  said  that  Musolino  had 
been  already  condemned  seven  times  for 
diflferent  crimes,  so  that,  according  to 
the  theories  of  modern  criminologists,  he 
should  have  been  isolated  for  life  to  pre- 
vent further  evil  doing. 

Less  than  four  months  after  the  sen- 
tence, on  January  9th,  1899,  before  sun- 
break,  he  and  three  of  his  companions, in- 
cluding Filasto,  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  prison  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
wall,  the  three  protective  walls  about  the 
gaol  being  scaled  by  means  of  ladders 
made  of  sheets  and  the  slats  of  their 
beds.  His  three  companions  were  recap- 
tured almost  at  once,  but  Musolino 
walked  twenty  hours  to  reach  the  thickest 
of  the  forest,  where  he  felt  himself  mas- 
ter and  safe.  His  revenge  began  im- 
mediately. Twenty  days  after  his  escape 
he  shot  dead  a  woman  who  was  perfectly 
innocent,    and    seriouslv    wounded    her 
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lover,  the  latter  having  witnessed  against 
him.  Twelve  days  later  he  stabbed  to 
death  an  old  companion,  who  had  passed 
into  the  employ  of  the  police  and  was 
trying  to  have  him  arrested.  At  short  in- 
tervals he  fired  at  three  "  spies,"  killing 
one,  and,  as  he  said,  "  warning "  the 
others,  by  wounding  them  in  the  legs, 
and  murdered  the  guard  who  had  ar- 
rested him. 

All  these  ferocious  crimes,  accom- 
plished within  six  months  with  great  dar- 
ing, secured  him  a  reputation  among  the 
admiring  people,  so,  it  was  said,  that  he 
could  count  on  the  sympathy  of  140,000 
Calabrese  against  the  ever  failing  at- 
tempts of  500  men  to  recapture  him.  As 
is  easily  understood,  Musolino's  bitterest 
hatred  was  against  his  capital  enemy, 
Vincenzo  Zoccoli.  He  once  tried  to  blow 
up  his  house  with  dynamite  ;  another  time 
he  set  it  on  fire  with  coal  oil,  destroyed 
his  cattle  and  burned  his  crops,  and, 
never  succeeding  in  touching  him  person- 
ally, killed  his  brother. 

So  he  went  on  for  two  years  and  eight 
months,  giving  proof  of  extraordinary 
resistance,  as  his  safety  consisted  princi- 
pally in  his  ubiquity,  which,  at  night, 
meant  changing  cover  every  two  hours. 
He  would  enter  a  hut,  close  the  door, 
and,  placing  his  shoulders  against  it, 
sleep  on  the  floor,  with  his  gun  between 
his  knees,  and  after  two  hours  would 
change  quarters,  and  so  on.  The  police, 
carabineers  and  soldiers,  were,  however, 
in  an  even  more  unenviable  condition,  as 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  hostility  of  the 
population.  When  they  approached,  the 
mountaineers  shot  their  guns  in  the  air, 
the  women  sang  refrains  which  echoed 
from  mount  to  mount,  and  the  dogs  were 
made  to  bark,  so  Musolino  was  informed 
of  their  presence  several  hours  before  his 
pursuers  were  near  his  hiding  place.  The 
Government  promised  a  reward  of  $10,- 
000  to  any  one  who  arrested  him,  besides 
special  favors,  decorations,  help  in  local 
elections,  etc.,  to  have  assistance  in  iso- 
lating the  brigand,  but  without  result. 
Musolino  demonstrated  a  considerable 
intelligence,  which  is  why,  according  to 
Professor  Lombroso,  he  shows  so  few 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
criminal,  and  proved  what  an  exact  and 
profound  knowledge  he  had  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  whom  he  conquered 
entirely  by  a  succession    of    apparently 


generous  actions,   which   contributed  to 
make  him  almost  invulnerable. 

The  best  example  of  his  power  was  the 
murder  of  Francesco  Marte,  whom  he 
accused  of  being  a  spy.  Marte  was  work- 
ing in  the  fields  together  with  about  fifty 
other  peasants  when  Musolino  appeared, 
called  him  out,  and  shot  him  dead  in  the 
presence  of  all,  without  any  one  daring 
to  interfere. 

Another  of  his  bold  acts  was  to  dress 
himself  as  a  woman  and  go  to  the  death- 
bed of  his  aunt,  who  had  given  him 
shelter  after  his  first  great  crime,  and  a 
lock  of  whose  hair  he  was  carrying  at 
the  time  of  his  late  arrest. 

Like  all  popular  heroes  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  many  songs,  the  best  known  of 
which,  repeated  everywhere  in  Calabria, 
is  a  kind  of  autobiography  of  the  brig- 
and, which  ends : 

"  E  cu  li  modi  mei  e  cu  li  me  arti 
Scasso  li  mura  e  sbalancu  li  porte. 
E  ora  che  me  trovo  a  chiste  parti, 
Pe  mia  la  liberta,  pe  autri  la  morte." 
"  With  my  ways  and  with  my  arts 
I  break  the  walls  and  throw  open  the  doors. 
And  now  that  I  find  myself  in  these  parts. 
There  is  liberty  for  me  and  for  others  death." 

This  life  lasted  until  October,  190 1, 
when  at  last  the  Government,  determined 
to  get  rid  of  the  outlaw,  began  to  arrest 
all  those  who  could  directly  or  indirectly 
help  him.  Soon  about  200  of  his  friends 
and  relatives  were  in  prison,  and  Muso- 
lino realized  that  isolation  would  be  the 
end  for  him,  and  so  conceived  a  most  au- 
dacious plan,  that  of  escaping  without 
abandoning  the  mountains — that  is  to 
say,  following  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
northward.  In  the  attempt  he  was  ar- 
rested half  way,  in  the  center  of  Italy, 
between  the  Marches  and  Umbria.  No 
acute  observer  can  miss  the  significance 
of  this  fact,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  peninsula.  If  fifty 
years  ago  a  Musolino  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Pontifical  States  he  would  not 
have  been  arrested,  as  brigandage  was  an 
endemic  disease  there,  and  he  would  have 
found  the  same  assistance  as  in  his  native 
Calabria.  To-day,  after  half  a  century 
of  moral  resurrection,  Umbria  and  the 
Marches  are  among  the  most  civilized, 
progressive  and  good-hearted  regions  of 
Italy,  and  did  not.  therefore,  provide 
Musolino  the  atmosphere  necessary  for 
his  protection. 

Rome,  Italy. 


for  the  younger  members  of  their  fami- 
Ues  and  recognize  that  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the  country  rests  largely 
upon  increased  growth  of  manufactures 
and  the  consequently  enlarged  demand 
for  products.  The  one  discordant  note 
is  from  the  comparatively  few  who  do 
not  understand  that  the  development  of 


Reclamation    of   the    Arid    Public    Lands 

By  Frederick  Haynes  Newell 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  is  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Hydrography  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  expert  on  irrigation  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  United  States  census  and  secretary  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  etc.  His  just  published  book,  "Irrigation  in  the  United  States"  (Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $2.00)  has 
received  very  high  praise. — Editor.] 

AS  the  population  of  the  country  in- 
creases there  will  continue  to  be 
a  steadily  growing  pressure  for 
land,  especially  in  times  of  depression 
when  men  seek  work  in  vain.  At  such 
times  in  the  past  the  vacant  public  lands 
of  the  West  have  afforded  an  outlet  for 
the  active,  progressive  element  in  our 
population.  It  is  now  no  longer  possible, 
however,  for  a  settler  to  go  out  upon  the 
public  domain  and  make  a  home.  Altho 
one-third  of  the  whole  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  Alaska  and  outlying  posses- 
sions, consists  of  vacant  public  land, 
much  of  which  is  extremely  fertile,  yet 
there  are  few  localities  where  homes  can 
now  be  made  by  even  the  most  sturdy 
pioneer.  This  is  not  because  the  soil  is 
rough,  uneven,  or  infertile,  but  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  the  one  essential  element,  that 
of  water.  There  is  water  to  be  had,  but 
the  easily  available  sources  have  already 
been  employed  in  the  reclamation  of  land 
once  belonging  to  the  Government,  but 
now  in  private  ownership. 

Private  enterprise  has  already  accom- 
plished what  it  can  in  the  utilization  of 
the  smaller  streams,  but  there  still  remain 
great  rivers  and  torrential  floods  whose 
control  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  seeking  profitable 
financial  enterprises.  The  work  of  recla- 
mation, if  done  at  all,  must  be  through 
public  agencies. 

There  is  a  widespread  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  the  country,  the 
real  owners  of  this  vast  public  domain, 
for  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of 
some  policy  leading  to  the  ultimate  recla- 
mation of  the  West,  such  as  will  permit 
the  largest  possible  number  of  homes. 
The  labor  organizations  see  in  this  an 
outlet  for  overcrowded  conditions.  The 
manufacturing,  jobbing  and  transporting 
interests  of  the  country  appreciate  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  this  great 
potential  home  market  in  the  country  now 
sparsely  inhabited.  The  more  intelligent 
farmers  see  here  opportunities  for  homes 
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the  Western  lands  must,  in  any  event, 
proceed  slowly,  and  that  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  arid  regions  do  not  and 
never  can  compete  with  those  of  the  East, 
since  the  quality  of  the  crops  and  the 
time  when  placed  upon  the  market  differ 
entirely  from  those  of  any  other  section 
of  the  country. 

The  importance  of  this  potential  com- 
petition is  overestimated  by  some  Eastern 
farmers.  They  do  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  wheat,  corn  and  other  staple 
products  of  the  East  are  not  raised  by 
irrigation,  save  for  the  most  limited,  local 
consumption,  and  never  will  be,  because 
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the  cost  of  cultivation  under  irrigation  is 
such  that  only  the  higher  priced  products 
can  be  raised.  The  citrus  fruits  and  the 
green  and  dried  fruits  of  the  arid  regions 
differ  from  those  of  the  humid  region,  and 
have  in  no  respect  reduced  the  price  or 
limited  the  product  of  apples,  peaches,  or 
any  other  fruit  of  the  East. 

The  advocates  of  a  policy  of  national 
reclamation  works  do  not  propose  to  ac- 
tually irrigate  the  dry  lands,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  urge  that  the  Government 
should  make  possible  the  utilization  by 
private  enterprise  of  the  vast  extent  of 
fertile  lands  and  of  the  great  floods  and 
rivers  which  now  go  to  waste.  If  these 
waters,  most  of  which  are  interstate  in 
character,  are  conserved  and  regulated  by 
the  National  Government,  it  will  then  be 
possible  for  able-bodied  men  to  make 
homes  upon  the  land  as  in  the  past  and 
build  their  own  works  for  irrigation. 

It  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent,  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States  proper  requires 
irrigation  for  successfully  producing 
plants  useful  for  a  food  supply  to  man 
and  animals.  In  1890,  a  little  over  three 
and  one-half  million  acres  were  cropped 
by  irrigation,  and  in  the  succeeding  ten 
years  this  area  has  been  doubled  largely 
by  the  more  careful  use  of  water  and 
more  complete  tilling  of  farms  already 
partly  irrigated.  Since  1895  there  have 
been  comparatively  few  notable  works  of 
irrigation  built,  and  development  along 
this  line  may  be  said  to  have  come  nearly 
to  an  end. 

The  cessation  of  activity  in  irrigation 
development  is  not  because  there  is  no 
longer  fertile  land  or  water,  but  because, 
as  before  stated,  the  easily  available 
waters  are  now  utilized,  and  it  has  not 
been  found  profitable  to  store  floods  nor 
to  construct  large  works  any  more  than 
it  would  be  profitable  for  individuals  to 
dredge  harbors  or  build  lighthouses.  The 
reclamation  works  now  needed  belong  to 
a  class  where  private  gain  is  incompatible 
with  public  service. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  construc- 
tion of  storage  reservoirs,  by  diverting 
large  rivers  and  by  sinking  deep  or  arte- 
sian wells,  it  will  be  practicable  ultimately 
to  irrigate  nearly  ten  times  the  area  now 
cultivatcfl  by  irrigation.  There  is  a  wide 
range  as  to  the  probable  acreage,  and  it 
has  l)cen  placed  at  from  60,000,000  acres 


to  100,000,000  acres  ultimately  reclaim- 
able  within  two  or  three  generations. 
The  amount,  however,  will  depend 
wholly  upon  the  treatment  which  may  be 
accorded  by  Congress  to  the  remaining 
public  lands. 

National  aid  is  not  asked  to  make  a 
beginning  at  the  work  of  irrigation,  nor 
to  take  up  an  experimental  enterprise. 
The  whole  object  of  national  assistance 
is  along  the  line  of  making  it  possible  for 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  to  continue  to 
secure  homes  on  the  public  domain 
through  the  ability  to  obtain  water  to  be 
brought  to  the  land  by  ditches  or  con- 
duits built  by  themselves.  It  is  asked 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  settlers  called 
upon  the  Government  to  protect  them 
from  the  savages,  that  works  are  built  to 
prevent  overflows  of  great  rivers,  to  aid 
navigation  by  establishing  lighthouses, 
and  to  render  it  possible  by  dredging  bars 
across  the  harbors.  None  of  these  works 
pay  as  an  immediately  profitable  under- 
taking, but  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  secure  a  larger  share  of 
prosperity  through  making  possible  the 
opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  various 
industries. 

The  National  Government  has  already 
begun  in  part  the  work  of  reclamation  by 
setting  aside  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains from  which  the  rivers  most  impor- 
tant in  irrigation  issue  and  creating  these 
into  forest  reserves  for  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence exercised  upon  the  stream-flow. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  still  further,  and 
build  within  these  forest  reserves  certain 
large  reservoirs,  saving  the  floods  and 
regulating  the  flow  of  the  streams.  These 
should  never  fall  into  private  or  specu- 
lative control,  but  should  be  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  various  communities  lo- 
cated often  in  dififerent  States. 

Private  enterprise  has  already  gone 
nearly  to  its  full  limit.  State  action  has 
been  confined  almost  wholly  to  attempted 
improvements  in  legislation  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  distribution  of  the  water 
among  the  irrigators.  National  works 
are  being  urged  by  those  who  have  most 
thoroughly  studied  the  subject,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Nation  alone  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  conserve  the  water  supply,  since 
it  controls  the  land  and  the  sources  of 
most  of  the  important  streams. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Oxford  and  Harvard 

As  Mr.  Corbin  himself  points  out  in 
his  preface,  this  vohime  on  life  at  Ox- 
ford* has  a  peculiar  timeliness,  coming 
as  It  does  just  after  the  publication  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes.  And 
we  are  ready  to  agree  with  Mr.  Corbin's 
assertion  that  in  the  past  we  have  re- 
ceived much  needed  aliment  from  the 
German  universities,  but  that  for  the 
present  the  elements  of  which  we  have 
most  need  may  best  be  assimilated  from 
England. 

Mr.  Corbin's  study  of  life  at  Oxford 
has,  then,  something  of  the  character  of 
a  special  plea ;  and  indeed  the  latter  part 
of  the  book  is  concerned  with  a  direct 
discussion  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Har- 
vard and  with  the  means  of  improving 
matters  there  and  in  our  other  large  col- 
leges. Oxford,  the  home  of  lost  causes, 
is  likewise,  Mr.  Corbin  would  tell  us, 
the  home  of  many  a  lost  delight.  Her 
primary  aim  is  not  to  make  scholars,  but 
to  develop  men ;  and  the  faith  in  her  mis- 
sion shown  by  so  hard-headed  and  prac- 
tical a  schemer  as  Cecil  Rhodes  is  a  not 
insufficient  answer  to  the  many  cavilers 
against  her,  both  in  England  and  with- 
out. Her  method  of  making  men  is  to 
work  through  social  institutions  and  tra- 
ditions, rather  than  through  academic 
instruction,  and  Mr.  Corbin's  aim  is  to 
present  a  correct  and  fairly  complete  pic- 
ture of  this  effective  social  life.  The 
fellowship,  ease,  liberty  within  restraint, 
manliness,  wholesomeness  of  it  all  do  in- 
deed form  a  picture  of  rare  attractive- 
ness. And  when  we  turn  from  it  to  this 
other  "  counterfeit  presentment "  of  the 
American  college,  we  are  unwillingly 
forced  to  admit  that  not  a  little  of  profit 
for  us  might  be  learned  from  somnolent 
Oxford. 

In  developing  his  thesis,  Mr.  Corbin 
contrasts  the  English  and  German  uni- 
versities, and  shows  how  each  has  re- 
mained faithful  to  one  element  of  the 
medieval  school  from  which  they  both 
sprang.       The    English    university    has 
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maintained  the  social  life  of  the  parent 
institution,  as  it  was  divided  up  into  a 
number  of  independent  but  related  semi- 
monastic  halls,  but  it  has  departed  froni 
the  model  in  dividing  up  instruction  in 
the  same  way.  The  German  university, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  clung  to  the  early 
method  of  providing  university  and  not 
college  instruction,  but  has  diverged 
from  the  medieval  institution  in  giving 
up  the  separate  hall  life.  Now  Mr.  Cor- 
bin finds  in  Harvard  (which  he  uses  as  a 
type  of  the  large  American  college)  the 
German  method  of  giving  instruction  to 
the  university  body  as  a  whole,  and  this 
he  commends  as  more  efficient  than  the 
Oxford  tutorial  system,  at  least  when  the 
latter  is  carried  to  excess.  His  plea  is 
that  the  American  college  needs  to  re- 
turn to  the  English  (and  medieval)  sys- 
tem of  social  life  divided  among  a  num- 
ber of  independent  halls.  Only  in  this 
way,  he  thinks,  can  the  deplorable  defi- 
ciencies of  our  college  life  be  made  good 
and  the  full  benefit  of  character-training 
obtained.  His  picture  of  the  disin- 
tegrated life  at  Harvard  is  strong,  but 
not  entirely  unjustifiable : 

"  Next  door  neighbors  are  unknown  to  one 
another,  having  no  common  ground  of  meet- 
ing, and  even  the  college  commons  fail  to 
bring  them  together.  The  relaxing  influence  of 
the  hour  spent  at  table  and  in  the  subsequent 
conversation,  during  which  social  intercourse 
should  most  freely  flourish,  is  quite  lost.  The 
undergraduate  body  is  a  mob,  or  at  best  an 
aggregation  of  shifting  cliques.  If  men  live 
in  crowds  or  in  cliques,  their  life  is  that  of 
crowds  or  of  cliques,  and  is  unprofitable  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  community  that  should 
prosper  by  their  loyal  activity." 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Corbin, 
the  institution  of  halls  resembling  the 
Oxford  colleges,  which  should  have  their 
individual  government  and  commons 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  instruction, 
seeins  to  us  somewhat  chimerical. 
Whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  American 
university  life  has  taken  another  trend. 
A  more  fruitful  suggestion  might  have 
been  derived  from  his  satirical  denuncia- 
tion of  the  elective  system,  which  he  criti- 
cises as  not  only  pernicious,  but  miscon- 
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ceived,  inasmuch  as  in  practice  it  fails 
to  be  elective  for  those  who  desire  to 
study  systematically,  and  proves  really 
elective  only  for  those  who  aim  to  escape 
study.  In  the  last  analysis  the  disin- 
tegration of  our  college  life — and  this 
applies  to  the  teaching  faculty  even  more 
strongly  than  to  the  student  body — is  an 
intellectual  disintegration.  There  is  no 
common  intellectual  ground  on  which  all 
can  meet,  and  there  can  be  no  such 
ground  until  out  of  the  chaos  which  now 
prevails  some  few  studies  emerge  as 
proper  for  the  training  and  culture  of  all 
students.  Much  of  the  social  ease  and 
unity  which  Mr.  Corbin  so  properly  ad- 
mires in  Oxford  is  due  to  the  college 
system ;  much  is  also  due,  we  submit,  to 
the  fact  that  education  is  still  a  unit  there, 
providing  for  all  students  and  teachers  a 
common  intellectual  meeting  ground,  not, 
of  course,  without  the  variety  that  comes 
from  individual  taste  and  later  pursuits. 

Pasteur — The   Man  and   the 
Scientist 

Pasteur  intime  might  well  be  the  ti- 
tle of  this  life  of  the  great  French  scien- 
tist by  his  son-in-law.*  While  it  gives 
an  excellent  and  popularly  interesting 
idea  of  the  development  of  Pasteur's  ge- 
nius and  of  the  progress  of  his  scientific 
discoveries,  it  is  the  picture  of  the  man 
in  the  midst  of  his  work  that  has  mani- 
festly been  of  special  significance  for  the 
biographer.  Pasteur  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  scientific  geniuses  of 
a  century  especially  fruitful  in  distin- 
guished names  in  science.  His  discov- 
eries proved,  and  are  still  proving,  the 
sources  of  many  advances  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  practical  kind.  His  methods, 
tho  in  himself  there  was  the  intuition  of 
genius  more  effective  than  any  method, 
promise  in  Pasteur  institutes  all  over  the 
world  to  be  fountains  of  scientific  prog- 
ress for  many  years  to  come. 

Just  because  Pasteur,  the  scientist,  was 
so  great,  Pasteur,  the  man,  is  doubly  in- 
teresting. He  was  all  his  life  a  simple, 
aflFectionate  family  man  ;  he  was  kindly 
and  sincerely  honest ;  he  was  earnest  in 
the    midst    of    many    disputations    not 

*Thb  Like  of  Pastkur.  fiy  Reno  I'allcry-Rndot. 
Translated  from  the  French  bv  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire. 
Two  vols.  New  York  ;  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $7.50 
net, 


sought,  but  forced  upon  him,  and  he  re- 
tained all  the  pristine  sense  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  spiritual  things  and  of  ideals 
during  a  long  life  that  was  apparently 
given  up  entirely  to  the  material.  Ac- 
cording to  ordinary  modes  of  thought,  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if  Pas- 
teur with  his  life  environment  should 
have  drifted  into  materialism,  or  at  least 
an  indifference  toward  higher  things. 
His  youthful  studies  in  crystallization 
and  the  polarization  of  light  brought  him 
closer  to  the  mystery  that  divides  living 
things  from  the  non-living  than  it  has 
perhaps  ever  been  given  to  any  other  ob- 
server to  attain.  Later  on  his  studies  in 
fermentation  revealed  an  immense  field 
of  active  life  in  particles  not  only  beyond 
the  domain  of  the  senses,  but  even  be- 
yond the  higher  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope. Before  the  end  of  his  life  it  was 
granted  him  to  solve  the  enigma  of  the 
origin  of  disease  and  to  show  that  great 
plagues,  instead  of  being  the  manifesta- 
tion of  an  angry  Providence  avenging 
moral  evil,  were  providential,  yes!  but 
only  a  revenge  for  physical  sins  and  not 
for  transgressions  of  the  ethical  law. 

Yet  Pasteur  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
life  a  consistent  idealist  of  a  noble  type. 
Above  the  entrance  to  his  chapel  tomb  in 
the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Paris  is  placed. 
very  fittingly,  his  famous  confession  of 
supreme  belief  in  the  ideal :  "  Happy  the 
man  who  hears  zmthin  him.  a  divinity,  an 
ideal  of  beauty,  and  who  obeys  it;  an 
ideal  of  art,  an  ideal  of  science,  an  ideal 
of  country,  an  ideal  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Gospel/'  Curiously  enough,  the  words 
were  uttered  as  part  of  Pasteur's  pane- 
gyric of  his  great  friend  and  predecessor 
in  the  French  Academy,  the  positivist 
Littre. 

All  of  Pasteur's  life  was  passed  under 
the  influence  of  the  ideals  he  lauded  so 
highly.  Never  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  any  self-seeking  from  the  early 
days  when  he  worked  in  the  miserable 
laboratory  then  provided  for  French 
scientists  down  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
when  he  watched  at  the  bedside  of  more 
than  one  poor  sufferer  from  hydropho- 
bia who  had  come  too  late  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  treatment.  His  life  is  full 
of  the  most  beautiful  thought  for  others 
and  for  the  advance  of  science  to  the  neg- 
lect of  himself  and  his  private  interests. 
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When  we  see  how  poorly  appointed 
were  the  laboratories  in  which  the  great 
scientific  work  of  that  fruitful  period  of 
French  science  was  accomplished,  we  are 
apt  to  wonder  if  the  modern  almost  luxu- 
riously appointed  laboratories  will  prove 
as  fecund  of  further  scientific  progress. 
The  devotion  of  the  scientists  to  their 
work  w'as  almost  sublime  in  its  unselfish- 
ness and  utter  lack  of  thought  for  per- 
sonal comfort  or  profit.  Pasteur's  biog- 
rapher says  : 

"  Pasteur  did  not  conceive  greater  happiness 
than  his  laboratory  life,  and  yet  the  laborato- 
ries of  that  time  were  very  unlike  what  they 
are  nowadays,  as  we  should  see  if  the  labora- 
tories of  the  College  de  France,  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  the  Ecole  Normale  had  been  pre- 
served. They  were  all  that  Paris  could  afford 
to  Europe,  and  Europe  had  certainly  no  cause 
to  covet  them.  Nowadays  the  most  humble 
college  in  the  smallest  provincial  town  would 
not  accept  such  dens  as  the  State  offered  (when 
it  offered  them  any)  to  the  greatest  French 
scientists.  Claude  Bernard,  Magendie's  cura- 
tor, worked  at  the  College  de  France  in  a  reg- 
ular cellar.  Wurtz  had  only  a  lumber  room  in 
the  attic  of  the  Dupuytren  Museum.  Henri 
Sainte  Claire  Deville,  before  he  became  head 
of  the  Besangon  faculty,  had  not  even  as  much; 
he  was  relegated  to  one  of  the  most  miserable 
corners  of  the  Rue  La  Farge.  J.  B.  Dumas 
did  not  care  to  occupy  the  unhealthy  room  re- 
served for  him  at  the  Sorbonne.  His  father- 
in-law  gave  him  a  small  house  in  the  Rue  Cu- 
vier  opposite  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  had 
it  transformed  into  a  laboratory  and  kept  it 
up  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  therefore  com- 
fortably situated,  but  he  was  exceptionally  for- 
tunate. Every  scientist  who  had  no  private 
means  to  draw  upon  had  to  choose  between  the 
miserable  cellars  and  equally  miserable  garrets 
which  were  all  that  the  State  could  offer." 

Later  on  in  Pasteur's  life  when  reputa- 
tion began  to  crown  successful  investiga- 
tion, the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French  deigned  to  receive  him  and  even 
to  be  interested  in  his  work,  so  that  he 
had  to  demonstrate  to  them  and  to  their 
guests  some  of  his  microscopic  speci- 
mens. In  the  course  of  this  interview 
their  Majesties  expressed  some  surprise 
that  Pasteur  should  not  endeavor  to  turn 
his  discoveries  and  their  applications  to 
a  source  of  legitimate  profit.  "  In 
France,"  he  replied,  "  scientists  would 
consider  that  they  lowered  themselves  by 
doing  so."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Pas- 
teur had  devoted  himself  to  the  practical 


industrial  application  of  his  important 
discoveries  in  fermentation  made  early  in 
life,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  made  an 
immense  fortune.  But  the  world  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  products  of 
the  fruitful  years  of  his  life  when  the 
preparation  of  mind  obtained  by  the 
study  of  fermentation  made  him  capable 
of  solving  the  problem  of  contagious  dis- 
ease. This  is,  indeed,  a  lesson  for  the 
modern  scientist  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions to  go  into  money  making  rather 
than  continue  the  poorly  paid  pursuit  of 
science  for  its  own  sake.  Pasteur's 
wealth  would  have  been  a  heritage  for 
his  family  for  a  generation  or  two.  Pas- 
teur's great  discoveries  are  a  heritage 
for  the  human  race  for  all  time.  The  les- 
son of  his  life  is  a  much  needed  evangel 
for  the  present  generation. 

The  Kentons 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Howells's 
literary  expression  and  another  artist's 
manner  of  painting  miniatures  is  in  the 
result.'^  One  is  a  large  book,  the  other  is 
a  small  picture.  But  they  both  work  with 
a  magnifying  glass.  And  if  Mr.  How- 
ells  confined  himself  to  short  story  de- 
lineations of  one  character,  rather  than  to 
the  microscopic  development  of  a  group 
of  personalities  at  much  greater  length, 
the  result  might  be  more  satisfactory. 
For,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  leather 
backed  critic's  viewpoint,  the  average 
reader  is  not  prepared  to  receive  intelli- 
gently or  even  submissively  a  long  story 
where  every  detail  is  set  forth  with  tedi- 
ous accuracy,  and  not  a  thought,  however 
unimportant,  that  is  hid  away  in  the 
hero's  mind  but  is  discovered  and  ex- 
posed by  the  author  as  bearing  upon  his 
case. 

Besides,  Mr.  Howells  has  a  clairvoy- 
ant pen,  and  there  is  something  uncanny 
in  the  method  of  his  approach  toward  the 
person  he  is  about  to  deal  with  in  fiction. 
Thus,  we  are  more  awed  than  pleased 
when  he  subjects  a  lovesick  girl  to  an 
hypnotic  influence  which  gradually 
changes  her  into  something  ghostly,  flut- 
tering like  a  little  white  cambric  soul 
upon  the  tortuous  confines  of  human  ex- 
istence.   And  the  gruesome  process  is  so 

The  Kentons.     By  IV.  D.  Howells.     New  York  :  Har- 
per Si,  Bros.,  $1.50. 
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thorou!L;lily  carried  out  that  she  gives  us 
"  the  creeps  "  even  after  he  flashes  her 
back  into  a  hving.  love-satisfied  woman. 
Sucli  a  development  may  be  pardoned 
in  the  case  of  a  morl)id  young  girl,  but 
this  hypnotic  power  of  illusion  is  so  es- 
sentially a  freak  element  in  Mr.  How- 
ells's  mode  of  expression  that  even  in 
portraying  the  tubby,  good  natured, 
elderly  gentleman  in  this  story  he  so  re- 
fines upon  his  vitals  and  sensibilities  that 
the  wretched  victim  becomes  a  sort  of 
cataleptic.  Now,  we  protest  that  there  is 
a  human  unfairness,  which  the  license  of 
art  fails  to  justify,  in  subjecting  this  nor- 
mal, fat  legged  old  man  to  an  aggrava- 
tion of  intangible  terrors  that  finally 
sends  him  to  his  bed  in  hysterics.  The 
dciioucinenf  is  quite  logical,  and  admi- 
ralily  concluded  in  a  literary  way,  of 
course ;  but  by  what  gospel  of  art  is  an 
author  permitted  to  torture  a  character 
till  we  see  every  nerve  in  him  stretched 
like  a  fiddle  string,  when  there  is  no  real 
calamity  overshadowing  him  to  justify 
such  intensity  of  fear  and  emotion  ?  The 
truth  is  that  the  flesh  on  a  man's  bones 
means  no  more  to  Mr.  Howells  than  it 
would  to  an  X-ray  machine.  He  writes 
of  him  sans  clothes,  sans  bones,  sans 
blood,  sans  flesh.  Apparently  his  genius 
for  interpretation  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  nervous  system.  And  no  doubt  this 
accounts  for  the  frequent  attacks  of  nerv- 
ous prostration  which  he  records  in  his 
novels.  His  process  of  vivisection  ex- 
hausts the  heroes  and  heroines,  no  matter 
how  honest  and  upright  they  are.  (And 
Mr.  Howells  is  singularly  gifted  in  tak- 
ing to  pieces  the  spiritual  machinery  of 
unimpeachable  ladies  and  gentlemen!) 
Indeed,  this  native  integrity  is  the  chief 
reason  for  their  agony — the  sense  of  out- 
raged modesty  a  man  must  suffer  at  hav- 
ing his  virtues  picked  till  they  are  so 
amphibiously  naked  they  might  belong 
to  some  other  si)ecies !  No  villain  could 
feel  such  humiliation  at  the  revelation  of 
his  crimes. 

However,  there  are  two  nota])le  excep- 
tions to  Mr.  Howclls's  regular  list  of  vic- 
tims in  this  novel, — a  young  girl  who 
holds  together  so  hostilely  that  she  gives 
the  impression  of  striking  at  the  author 
like  a  little  vixen  whenever  he  advances 
upon  her  with  his  magnifying  glass.  The 
pther  is  a  lad,  too  voung  to  liave  nerves 


or  insides  to  his  mind,  who  vacillates  be- 
tween the  Byronic  gloom  of  early  man- 
hood and  the  simplicity  of  his  recent 
childhood.  If  these  are  not  the  most 
thoroughly  developed  and  artistically  ex- 
l)oscd  characters  in  the  story,  at  least  they 
are  the  most  wholesome. 

Democracy  vs    Socialism 

Altiio  socialism  has  not  lacked  crit- 
ics there  has  been  wanting  in  English  a 
thorough  scientific  examination  of  social- 
ism from  the  economic,  ethical  and  po- 
litical standpoints.  Save  Professor  Ely's 
"  Socialism  and  Social  Reform,"  no  book 
fills  the  place  of  the  volume  before  us, 
and  the  latter  enjoys  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing on  a  larger  scale.*  Mr.  Hirsch,  un- 
like most  critics  of  socialism,  finds  so- 
ciety ailing,  but  the  remedy  he  olifers  is 
the  individualistic  single  tax.  Himself 
a  reformer,  he  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
socialist's  proposals  a  mind  singularly 
earnest,  just  and  objective.  To  striking 
originality  he  lays  no  claim.  In  meeting 
Marx's  exploitation  theory  Mr.  Hirsch 
leans  heavily  upon  Bohm-Bawerk's  ex- 
pose of  the  function  of  capital.  In  test- 
ing socialism  as  a  scheme  of  social  or- 
ganization he  frankly  borrows  from  Mr. 
Spencer.  In  the  affirmative  proposals 
developed  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  book 
he  is,  of  course,  indebted  mainly  to  Henry 
George. 

The  author  is  unquestionably  compe- 
tent for  his  task,  but  his  picture  of  the 
industrial,  ethical  and  political  outcome 
of  socialism  is  more  successful  than  his 
analysis  of  present  society.  While  deep- 
ly versed  in  the  classical  economists,  Mr. 
Hirsch  neglects  many  contributions  of 
the  last  fifteen  years.  He  thinks  all  mo- 
nopoly law-made  or  land-made,  overlooks 
natural  monopolies  and  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  businesses  of  increasing 
and  those  of  decreasing  returns.  He  neg- 
lects that  enlarging  role  of  fixed  capital 
which  makes  competition  ever  more 
"  cutthroat "  and  sets  up  the  present 
powerful  current  toward  combination. 
He  docs  not  see  that  there  is  an  intensive 
margin  of  cultivation  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tensive margin,  and  he  repeats  Henry 
Cicorge's  fallacv  th.at  it  is  access  to  un- 

*  Democracy   vs.   Socialism,     /'y   Max  Hirsch.     Nevy 
York  :    The  Macmillan  Co.    $3.23. 
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occupied  land  which  alone  protects  labor 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  employer  and 
guarantees  him  his  natural  wage.  He 
demonstrates  the  naturalness  of  inter- 
est, but,  overlooking  the  part  of  the  cii- 
treprencnr  in  a  dynamic  economy,  he 
fails  to  recognize  the  inevital)leness  of 
profits. 

Mr.  Hirsch  is  rash  in  asserting  that 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture are  in  the  long  run  absorbed  by 
the  land  owner.  He  does  not  recognize 
the  situation  element  in  rent  and  mis- 
takenly declares  that  improvements  in 
transportation  inevitably  increase  rents. 
Extreme,  too,  are  the  claims  that  the 
single  tax  system  would  destroy  the  tend- 
ency of  wages  to  fall  to  a  mere  sul^sist- 
ence  level  and  would  enable  laborers  for 
the  most  part  to  employ  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hirsch's  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  spurious  capi- 
tal and  real  and  spurious  interest  is  of 
great  value.  No  one  has  better  shown 
the  difficulties  of  directing  production  in 
a  society  from  which  the  pressure  of  com- 
petitive price  is  absent.  The  case  for 
the  single  tax  is  presented  with  great 
power  and  philosophical  acumen,  and  the 
profound  contrast  between  the  economic 
postulates  of  single  taxers  and  those  of 
socialists  has  never  been  so  well  set  forth. 
The  work  is  solid  and  honest  and  de- 
serves a  high  place  in  the  literature  of 
economic  reconstruction. 


The  Fighting  Bishop.  Bv  Herbert  M.  Hop- 
kins. Indianapolis :  The  Bowen-Merrill 
Co.,  ;?i.5o. 

This  is  a  good  stout  tale  with  the 
scenes  spread  out  in  ample  fashion  on  a 
lake  shore  farm  near  Toledo,  Ohio,  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
"  Patrick  Ambrose  "  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  the  Toledo  diocese.  He  had  seven 
sons,  and  like  many  another  great  man, 
he  made  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
predestine  each  one  of  them  into  the 
apostolic  succession  of  the  ministry. 
This  was  as  foolish  as  if  he  had  under- 
taken to  frame  the  policies  of  young  for- 
eign governments,  and  no  more  efifective. 
The  romances  and  tragedies  of  the  book 
gather  about  these  man-making  episodes 
in  the  development  of  the  Bishop's  fam- 
ily, and  include  the  charming  diabolism 


of  his  pretty  widowed  daughter-in-law, 
who  is  determined  to  make  a  world  out 
of  the  old  man's  church  garden.  The 
brave  old  egotist  was  not  himself  a  re- 
ligious sentimentalist;  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  Creator  found  expression  in  the 
Gloria  in  Excclsis  and  in  the  Te  Dcum. 
But  he  wore  a  helmet  in  the  devotional 
presence  of  his  family,  arming  his  forces 
against  each  son  in  succession  as  the 
youth  thrust  up  the  battle  blade  of  his 
own  manhood,  and  striving  like  a  re- 
ligious despot  to  establish  his  own 
premises  and  points  of  view  in  the  mind 
of  the  younger  soldier.  But  a  man's  chil- 
dren always  come  upon  their  father's 
God  unawares  and  rarely  from  the  pa- 
rental direction.  Thus  the  result  of  the 
Bishop's  floggings  and  furious  repres- 
sions was  much  youthful  blasphemy  and 
many  daring  rebellions  into  agnosticism 
and  infidelity.  And  finally  he  is  chas- 
tened into  a  saintly  submission  to  the  in- 
evitable. But  there  is  an  element  of 
supremacy  in  all  royal  natures,  and  the 
last  we  see  of  the  Bishop,  tho  half  of 
his  sons  have  been  swept,  unshriven, 
upon  the  bloodv  tide  of  war  into  eternity, 
he  is  nobly  statued  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
plan  of  salvation  which  apparently  in- 
cludes even  those  who  are  not  in  the  di- 
rect line  of  apostolic  succession.  The 
story  is  remarkable  for  the  unaflfected 
beauty  of  the  author's  literary  style  and 
for  the  vigor  and  fertility  of  the  per- 
sonalities portrayed.  We  have  rarely 
read  a  more  vital  or  refreshing  story. 

Municipal  Administration.  By  John  A.  Fair- 
lie.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co., 
^3.00  net. 

As  the  world-wide  municipal  move- 
ment engulfs  greater  numbers  of  think- 
ing people  the  demand  grows  apace  for  a 
science  of  municipal  action.  Professor 
Fairlie's  book  therefore  meets  a  real  need 
and  is  sure  of  prompt  appreciation.  The 
work  begins  with  an  historical  survey 
of  cities  and  of  municipal  government, 
treating  l)riefly  of  ancient  and  medieval 
cities  and  more  at  length  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nineteeenth  century.  The 
second  part  is  entitled  "  Municipal  Ac- 
tivities "  and  reviews  the  functions  of 
municipal  administration.  The  third  part 
deals  with  the  problems  of  municipal 
finance.    In  the  fourth  part  various  prob- 
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lems  of  municipal  organization  are  dis- 
cussed with  special  reference  to  recent 
tendencies  and  proposed  reforms  in 
American  cities.  The  book  is  compact 
in  st3de,  bristles  with  thousands  of  inter- 
esting facts  and  statistics,  and,  indeed, 
surveys  existing  urban  mankind  from 
China  to  Peru.  The  author  swings  his 
telescope  clear  round  the  horizon  and 
tells  us  the  latest  experiences  of  Odessa 
or  Rio  Janeiro.  At  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal chapters  stand  classified  bibliogra- 
phies which  alone  are  worth  the  price  of 
the  book.  Thus  at  the  head  of  the  chap- 
ter on  "  Public  Health  and  Safety  "  stand 
fifty-eight  references  on  Police,  nine  on 
Protection  from  Fire,  thirty-four  on 
Health  Department  and  twenty-four  on 
Building  Laws.  Nevertheless  the  book, 
helpful  and  desirable  as  it  is,  does  not 
present  the  principles  that  are  necessary 
foundations  of  a  municipal  science.  The 
author  has  assembled  valuable  facts,  but 
left  unaccented  those  economic  and  social 
peculiarities  of  town  life  which  are  the 
bases  of  the  distinctive  political  and  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  the  city. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  purity  of  water  as 
a  motive  to  municipal  water  supply.  The 
work  of  the  health  department  is  not 
related  to  those  health  problems  that 
arise  out  of  the  very  nature  of  urban 
^Rgregation.  Municipal  ownership  is 
not  presented  in  relation  to  the  wiping 
out  of  the  slums  by  means  of  a  cheap 
and  quick  car  service.  In  other  words, 
the  author  ignores  the  evocative  causes 
of  the  municipal  activities  of  to-day  and 
his  book,  while  valuable,  does  not  quite 
meet  the  full  possibilities  of  the  subject. 


An  Island  Cabin.      By  Arthur   Henry.      New 
York  :     McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

In  these  days  of  literary  abundance 
authors  are  wont  to  travel  for  their 
themes.  We  read  only  the  other  day  of 
one  who  had  traveled  completely  round 
the  world  for  the  benefit  of  his  novel. 
The  present  writer  has  gone  no  further 
than  the  other  end  of  the  Sound,  and  yet 
he  has  found  a  theme  which  is  entirely 
new,  so  far  as  we  know.  He  tells  about  an 
unoccupied  island  which  he  discovered 
on  tlie  Rhode  Island  coast,  and  about 
how  he  took  possession  of  it  and  built 
a  cabin  and  cultivated  philosophy  at  a 
weekly  expense  of  two  dollars.    All  Mr. 


Henrv's  island  experiences  are  delight- 
ful ;  he  carries  the  reader  away  to  his 
interesting  home  and  lets  him  watch  the 
stormy  sea  and  now  and  then  catch 
black-fish  and  lobsters.  As  to  Mr.  Henry's 
philosophy,  we  are  unfortunately  obliged 
to  say  that  it  is  sometimes  common- 
place ;  it  is  eminently  wholesome,  how- 
ever, and  nearly  always  interesting — if 
not  as  ])hilosophy,  then  as  naivete.  The 
author,  besides  being  occasionally  with- 
out humor,  is  also  a  little  of  a  martinet — 
as  he  reveals  in  the  chapters  when  he 
tells  of  the  two  girl  friends  who  came 
to  visit  the  cabin  and  whom  he  com- 
pelled to  learn  to  swim  and  to  sail.  Mr. 
Henry  is  so  evidently  a  trustworthy 
philosopher  that  the  reader  feels  ashamed 
of  his  impulse  to  wonder  about  a  chap- 
erone  throughout  these  chapters. 

The  Sacred  Beetle.  A  Popular  Treatise  on 
Egyptian  Scarabs  in  Art  and  History.  By 
John  Ward.  Five  Hundred  Examples  of 
Scarabs  and  Cylinders,  the  translations  by 
F.  Llewellyn  Griffith  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  ^3.50. 

The  present  book  has  to  do  with  a  col- 
lection of  scarabs  and  cylinders,  number- 
ing several  hundred,  which  the  author 
has  personally  gathered  during  many 
wanderings  by  the  Nile.  These  have 
been  arranged  and  translated  in  large 
part  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  from  this  work- 
have  come  some  important  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  period.  From  the 
first  the  scarab,  generally  green  in  color 
and  made  either  of  pottery  or  of  stone, 
seems  to  have  had  a  mysteriously  sacred 
character.  It  was  used,  in  part  at  least, 
as  an  amulet  and  it  was  likewise  placed 
over  the  heart  of  the  mummy  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  is  now  found.  It 
was  also  used  to  replace  the  heart  itself, 
which  the  Egyptian  embalmers  were  ac- 
customed to  remove  and  not  to  replace. 
The  earliest  decorative  art  is  found  upon 
scarabs.  Some  bear  friendly  wishes  and 
seem  to  have  been  gifts  to  friends. 
Others  were  worn  as  rings  and  were  pos- 
sibly the  royal  sign  manual.  The  present 
author  also  suggests  that  they  might 
have  circulated  as  money.  Scarabs  are 
generally  more  curious  than  beautiful, 
but  the  stories  they  tell  us  have  to  do 
with  history,  with  myth,  folk-lore  and 
the  very  life  of  the  old  Egyptians.  The 
typography  of  the  present  book  deserves 
high  praise. 
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The  Battle-ground.  By  Ellen  Glasgow.  New 
York  :     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have 
read  a  more  striking  novel  of  the  Civil 
War  than  this ;  it  is  interesting  and  thor- 
oughly beautiful;  it  is  as  readable  as 
"  The  Crisis,"  and  it  is,  in  addition,  a 
work  of  art.  The  story  is  a  picture  of 
Virginia  life  before  and  during  the  great 
struggle ;  it  is  a  picture  drawn  with  lov- 
ing faithfulness  and  with  real  charm. 
Its  characters  are  all  people  who  live 
and  move,  its  scenes  are  many  of  them 
delightful.  The  author  has  humor  and 
a  sense  of  the  picturesque;  she  has  also 
tenderness  and  an  artistic  sense.  There 
are  very  few  false  touches  in  the  book. 
The  Battle-ground  is,  in  brief,  a  picture  of 
two  Virginia  families  and  of  the  love  of 
two  Virginia  maidens.  Half  of  the  book 
deals  with  a  period  before  the  war  and 
the  rest  with  the  great  contest.  The 
hero  is  a  private  in  the  army  of  Lee,  and 
many  of  the  descriptions  of  his  experi- 
ences are  really  fine.  The  account  of 
the  broken  and  beaten  army  at  the  end 
particularly  so.  This  is  not  saying  that 
The  Battle-ground  is  a  great  picture  of 
the  Civil  War,  for  it  is  not  that.  The 
author's  imagination  has  not  been  equal 
to  this  high  and  tragic  theme — one  feels 
the  lack  of  an  uplifting  inspiration,  feels 
that  the  story  often  fails  to  rise  to  the 
hights,  to  be  equal  to  the  subject.  But 
nevertheless  it  is  in  every  way  a  readable 
and  creditable  piece  of  work,  a  piece  of 
work  that  one  would  be  glad  to  see  go 
far. 

Eminent'Actors  in  Their  Homes,  By  Mar- 
gherita  Arlina  Hamm.  New  York  :  James 
PoU&  Co.,  $1.25. 

The  life  of  the  actor  is  not  surrounded 
with  the  same  cloak  of  mystery  and 
aloofness  which  once  made  "  the  profes- 
sion "  a  world  set  by  itself  and  amenable 
to  no  laws  but  its  own.  Yet  there  is  still 
sufficient  strangeness  in  the  ways  of  the 
player  off  the  stage  to  lend  more  interest 
to  a  volume  of  gossipy  sketches  about 
him  than  is  common  to  such  flimsily 
made  works.  Mrs.  Hamm  in  the  twenty- 
four  chapters  of  the  present  volume  de- 
scribes the  homes  of  as  many  actors  or 
actor-couples,  and  contrives  to  throw  in 
enough  of  anecdote  and  characterization, 
with  even  a  bit    of    criticism  here  and 


there,  to  make  the  denizens  of  these 
homes  quite  as  interesting  as  the  walls 
they  live  in.  One  is  impressed  by  the 
simple,  wholesome  life  which  most  of 
these  player-folk  lead  and  their  manifold 
activities.  Almost  all  of  them  have  some 
hobby,  such  as  painting  or  collecting, 
which  they  work  at  in  leisure  hours. 
Among  the  actors  visited  are  Edward  H. 
Sothern,  Richard  Mansfield,  Minnie 
Maddern  Fiske,  Viola  Allen,  Francis 
Wilson,  Julia  Marlowe,  Annie  Russell, 
Amelia  Bingham,  James  K.  Hackett, 
Joseph  Jefiferson,  Mary  Anderson,  Nat 
C.  Goodwin. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley.      By  Edward  Clodd. 
New  York :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  #1.00. 

This  is  a  brief  attempt  to  show  to  the 
average  reader  Huxley  the  man,  the  dis- 
coverer, the  interpreter,  the  controver- 
sialist and  the  instructor,  and  as  such  it 
well  fulfils  its  purpose.  That  Huxley 
the  man  was  as  great  as  Huxley  the 
scientist  is  beyond  question,  and  this 
book  will  aid  in  interpreting  him  to  the 
general  reader  who  has  neither  the  time 
nor  the  ability  to  grasp  at  first  hand  the 
meaning  of  his  character  or  scientific 
attainments.  It  will  not  be  valuable, 
however,  to  the  student  or  to  those  who 
have  read  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
•Huxley  "  by  his  son,  Leonard  Huxley, 
for  it  seems  to  be  almost  an  abridgment 
of  the  latter.  While  there  is  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  book,  yet  in  view  of  the 
accessibility  of  Huxley's  collected  works 
and  his  son's  unsurpassed  biography, 
there  does  not  appear  any  overwhelming 
reason  why  it  should  have  been  printed. 


The  Pageant  and  Ceremony  of  the  Coronation. 
By  Charles  Eyre  Pascoe.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  ^1.40  net. 

Our  friend,  Mark  Twain,  has  recently 
written  an  article  to  prove  that  all  men 
love  a  lord,  and  he  might  easily  have  ex- 
tended his  argument  to  prove  further 
that  all  men  love  a  pageant.  It  is  so  easy 
to  laugh  at  uniforms  and  decorations  and 
such  like  relics  of  medieval  trumpery — 
but  then  why  laugh  at  what  practically 
all  the  world  enjoys?  The  volume  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Pascoe  is  intended  to  explain 
the  formalities  to  those  who  will  see  the 
coming  coronation  of  King  Edward  and 
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to  picture  them  as  vividly  as  may  be  for 
those  who  will  be  debarred  that  pleasure. 
Besides  an  account  of  the  actual  cere- 
monies to  be  performed,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  historical  anecdote,  discussion  of 
royalty  and  that  sort  of  thing  thrown  in. 
The  colored  plates  give  a  fair  notion  of 
the  regalia  to  be  used. 


The  Captain  of  the  Gray-Horse   Troop.      By 

Hamlin  Garland.     New  York:     Harper  & 
Bros.,  ^1.50. 

Altho  this  novel  does  not  belong  to 
the  famous  Harper  series,  it  is  a  remark- 
able story  of  modern  American  life, 
dealing  with  the  sordid  conditions  that 
now  exist  upon  Indian  reservations  and 
exposing  with  significant  energy  the 
cruelty  and  greed  of  white  cattlemen  to- 
ward their  defenseless  Indian  neighbors. 
The  novel  includes  some  thrilling  adven- 
tures and  the  usual  uneven  course  of 
true  love.  There  is  a  startling  contrast 
between  the  types  portrayed — as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  half  savage  cowboy  ca- 
reers around  th€  dusty  edge  of  civiliza- 
tion in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  agent's  pretty  sister,  whom  he  calls 
admiringly  "  the  glad  rag."  But  Ham- 
lin Garland's  chief  literary  distinction 
consists  in  his  descriptions  of  Western 
scenery  that  are  incomparable  in  the . 
sweep  and  color  that  he  gives  to  them. 


The    Lady   Paramount.     By   Henry   Harland 
New  York:  John  Lane,  ^1.50. 

Only  the  deft  hand  of  experience  can 
produce  a  successful  souffle,  as  one  may 
know  to  his  sorrow  who  tries  the  experi- 
ment with  the  result  that  his  concoction 
may  be  weighed  by  the  pound.  It  is 
therefore  in  no  sense  disparaging  to  Mr. 
Henry  Harland's  skill  if  one  character- 
izes The  Lady  Paramount  as  vol-au-vent. 
Quite  contrariwise,  it  testifies  conclusive- 
ly to  his  adroitness,  his  daintiness  of 
touch,  his  delicacy  of  palate.  The  most 
exacting  literary  gourmet  could  demand 
no  airier,  more  savory,  more  delicious 
morsel  than  this.  Its  plot,  a  dreamy 
froth  of  unsubstantiality,  contains  noth- 
ing that  would  tax  the  most  sensitive 
digestion,  and  its  characters,  while  ad- 
mirably compounded,    absolutely   evade 


mastication.  All  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  book  is  trivial.  It  achieves  its  pur- 
pose perfectly,  and  its  purpose  is  precisely 
to  charm  artistically,  divert  and  enter- 
tain. Given  a  summer  day  of  leisure 
amid  green  woods  and  by  cool  waters, 
and  no  more  tempting  vacation  treat 
could  be  conceived  than  the  alluring  Con- 
tessa  Susanna  and  her  dainty  intrigue. 

Literary    Notes 

Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  contrib- 
utes to  the  June  Century  "  A  Note  on  'L'Aig- 
lon.'  " 

Funk    &    Wagnalls    have    resumed    the 

editing  of  the  Jewish  Cyclopedia,  which  was 
suspended  for  a  while  after  the  issue  of  the 
first  volume.  The  second  volume  will  soon 
appear,  and  the  work  on  the  third  is  well  ad- 
vanced. 

The  Tombs  Police  Court,  tho  its  archi- 
tectural significance  has  been  destroyed,  still 
retains  officially  its  picturesque  name,  thanks 
to  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Charles  Hem- 
street,  the  author  of  "  When  Old  New  York 
Was  Young." 

"Benjamin  Swift"  is,  we  are  told,  the 

pen  name  only  of  a  young  Scotchman,  whose 
real  name  is  William  Romaine  Paterson.  The 
English  reviews  are  having  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  style  of  his  last  novel,  "  The 
Game  of  Love,"  or  "  Ludus  Amoris,"  as  it  is 
called  over  there. 

....Four  new  volumes  of  The  Temple  Bi- 
ble, including  Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  Isaiah, 
Hebrews,  Peter,  James  and  Jude,  have  been 
received.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
character  of  this  edition,  and  shall  speak  of  it 
again.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  40  cents, 
net,  a  volume.) 

....John  Lane  announces  a  new  volume  of 
memoirs  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  to  be 
added  to  the  four  works  on  that  topic  already 
existing.  The  new  volume  is  by  Paul  Fre- 
meaux,  and  is  made  up  chiefly  from  the  hither- 
to unpublished  papers  of  Dr.  John  Stokoe, 
surgeon  on  the  "  Conqueror,"  Her  Majesty's 
flagship  at  St.  Helena. 

....Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  an- 
nounce an  unpublished  work  by  the  late  Sid- 
ney Lanier.  It  is  comprised  in  two  large  vol- 
umes, entitled  "  Shakspere  and  His  Forerun- 
ners:  Studies  in  Elizabethan  Poetry  and  Its 
Development  from  Early  English."  It  con- 
sists of  two  series  of  popular  lectures ;  about 
an  eighth  of  its  contents  has  appeared  in  print, 
but  the  book  is  practically  entirely  new  to  the 
reading  public. 
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Parts  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  "The  Furniture 

of  Our  Fore  Fathers "  have  been  received 
from  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  '&  Co.  The 
publishers  of  this  handsome  work  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  placing  at  the  public  disposal 
such  a  wealth  of  material  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  The  book  increases  in  interest 
with  each  part,  and  the  illustrations  maintain 
their  high  order.  The  work  is  now  published 
in  two  very  artistically  bound  volumes  at  $20. 

....We  are  not  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing; it  comes  verbatim  from  the  publisher: 
"  David  Graham  Phillips,  author  of  '  Her  Se- 
rene Highness,'  is  the  most  dangerous  rival 
Richard  Harding  Davis  has  ever  had  in  the 
esteem  of  the  delightful  kind  of  young  girl 
known  as  the  matinee  type.  Mr.  Phillips  is 
yoUig  and  good-looking,  and  his  novels  have 
that  combination  of  vim  and  romance  which 
promptly  captures  the  fancy  of  young  wom- 
en. Mr.  Phillips's  friends  say  that  he  looks 
like  a  college  athlete,  but  that  really  he  pre- 
serves his  perfect  health — and  his  other  per- 
fections— by  never  taking  any  exercise.  He  is 
a  bachelor   and  lives  in  New  York." 

....We  refer  elsewhere  in  this  issue  to  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  raise  money  to 
preserve  as  an  historical  relic  the  poet  Whit- 
tier's  home  at  Amesbury,  Mass.  We  are 
pleased  to  announce  to  our  readers  that 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Pickard, 
Whittier's  biographer,  we  shall  print  in  our 
issue  of  June  5th  a  poem  entitled  "  Eternity," 
which  has  never  been  included  in  Whittier's 
complete  works.  Mr.  Whittier  wrote  it  in 
1831,  and  it  was  signed  "  Adrian,"  a  nom  de 
plume  which  he  often  employed  as  editor  of 
the  New  England  Review.  With  this  poem 
we  shall  also  print  a  daguerreotype  of  Whit- 
tier taken  in  1856  by  T.  E.  Boutelle,  which  we 
believe  has  never  before  been  reproduced,  and 
with  it  Mr.  Boutelle's  letter  explaining  how 
it  was  taken. 

....From  Balzac  Mrs. Wormeley  has  turned 
to  the  French  memoirs  and  now  publishes 
(through  Hardy,  Pratt  &  Co.)  a  series  of 
translations  in  eighteen  volumes,  including 
"  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Motteville  "  in  three 
volumes,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Saint-Si- 
mon "  in  four  volumes,  "  The  Correspondence 
of  Madame,  Princess  Palatine"  in  one  volume, 
"  Journal  and  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  d'Ar- 
genson  "  in  two  volumes,  "  Memoirs  and  Let- 
ters of  Cardinal  de  Bernis  "  in  two  volumes, 
"  Letters  of  Mile.  Julie  de  Lespinasse  "  in  one 
volume,  "  The  Prince  de  Ligne  "  in  two  vol- 
umes, "  Letters  and  Papers  of  Count  Jean- 
Axel  Fersen  "  in  one  volume,  "  Memoir  and 
Letters  of  Madame  Elizabeth  "  in  one  volume, 
"  The  Book  of  the  Ladies "  in  one  volume. 
This  is  a  large  task,  but  the  name  of  the  trans- 
lator is  a  guarantee  that  the  work  has  been 
well  done. 


Pebbles 

We  never  shall  know  now  whether,  it 
was  the  lady  or  the  tiger. — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

....The  following  answer  to  a  correspond- 
ent appears  in  an  Irish  journal :  "  We  decline 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  post-card." 
— Exchange. 

. . . ."  The  die  is  cast !  "  blurted  the  Baritone 
Brigand.  "  Not  so,"  remonstrated  the  Be- 
witching Blonde,  "  you  mean  the  cast  is  dyed." 
(Enter  chorus.) — Dramatic  Mirror. 

....The  Editor:  "We  have  decided  to  ap- 
point you  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
this  paper.  But  there  is  one  important  condi- 
tion." The  Reporter:  "  Name  it."  The  Edi- 
tor: "  You  must  sign  a  two-year  contract,  in 
which  you  agree  not  to  accept  a  Cabinet  posi- 
tion from  the  President  during  that  time." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

There  were  three  young  women   of  Birming- 
ham, 
And  I  know  a  sad  story  concerning  'em; 
They  stuck  needles  and  pins 
In  the  right  rev'rend  shins 
Of  the  Bishop  engaged  in  confirming  'em! 
— The  Bookman. 

....From  a  Literary  Advertisement,  A.D. 
1910.  "  This  powerful  novel  contains  twelve 
errors  in  grammar ;  and  each  reader  of  the 
book  is  invited  to  submit  a  list  of  these,  indi- 
cating the  order  in  which  he  thinks  they  rank 
as  to  their  enormity.  The  person  whose  list 
comes  nearest  the  choice  of  the  majority  of 
those  submitting  lists  will  be  awarded  a  prize 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 
Guessing  coupon  and  full  information  in  each 
book." — Life. 

LOVE    SONNET   OF   AN    OFFICE   BOY. 

Yesterday  I  stood  behind  your  chair 
When   you   was   kind   of  bendin'    down   to 

write. 
And    I    could    see    your    neck,    so    soft   and 
white. 
And  notice  where  the  poker  singed  j^our  hair. 

And    then    you    looked    around    and    seen    me 
there, 
And  kind  of  smiled,  and  I  could  seem   to 
feel 
A  sudden  empty,  sinkish  feelin'  where 
I'm  all  filled  up  when  I've  just  e't  a  meal. 

Dear  Frankie,    where  your  soft,   sweet  finger 

tips 
Hit  on  the  keys  I  often  touch  my  lips. 

And  wunst  I  kissed  your  little  overshoe, 
And  I  have  got  a  hairpin  that  you  wore — 
One  day  I  found  it  on  the  oflfice  floor — 
I'd  throw  my  job  up  if  they  fired  you. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

What  are  signs  of  the  times  ?  Where 
should  one  look  for  them?  How  shall 
one  know  them  when  one  sees  them? 
!A.nd  when  one  knows  them,  how  shall  one 
interpret  them? 

Chief  among  signs  of  the  times  is  a 
general  feeling  of  apprehension. 

When  the  world  is  at  peace,  when  in- 
dustry is  rewarded  with  abundance, 
■when  no  great  iniquity  shocks  the  moral 
sense,  when  skies  are  serene  and  the 
heart  of  man  is  glad,  all  signs  become  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  they  cease  to  sig- 
nify. If  men  linger  and  dream  at  the 
crater's  edge,  we  know  that  the  volcano 
slumbers.  Its  steam  and  sulphurous 
fumes  do  not  alarm.  If  while  yet  the 
years  are  fat  none  remembers  that  once 
upon  a  time  the  seven  lean  years  did 
come,  we  know  that  the  works  of  drought 
and  the  unseasonable  frosts  are  not  por- 
tentous. If  the  name  of  war  awakens 
only  smiles  of  incredulity,  we  know  that 
the  growing  pains  of  nations  are  as  yet 
but  twinges. 

It  is  when  men  look  anxiously  in  one 
another's  faces  and  talk  about  strange 
rumblings  which  have  been  heard  that 
signs  have  meaning.  We  know  that  the 
dreamers  would  not  have  awakened  and 
that  the  light-hearted  would  not  have 
grown  serious  unless  a  thousand  trifling 
reminders  of  some  possible  change  in  the 
aspect  of  nature  or  in  the  affairs  of  man 
had  all  at  once  become  the  mutterings  of 
a  change  impending. 

There  is  no  denying  that  such  appre- 
hension, a  general  and  deepening  feeling 
of  disquiet,  a  shivering  and  mysterious 
dread,  is  at  this  moment  creeping  over 
mankind. 

Outwardly  all  is  peace  in  international 
afifairs.  The  convulsions  in  China  have 
ceased.  The  troops  have  retired.  Russia 
does  not  press  her  more  radical  demands. 
The  German  Emperor  is  making  himself 
persona  ^rata  to  those  who  not  long  since 
regarded  him  with  detestation.  Domes- 
tic insurrections  and  civil  wars  have 
nearly  subsided.  The  Filipinos  are  sur- 
rendering. The  Boers  talk  of  terms.  In 
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business  such  prosperity  was  never 
known  as  that  which  overwhelms  the 
power  of  conception  to-day. 

Is  this  peace  a  portentous  stillness  be- 
fore the  dread  rush  of  the  hurricane?  Is 
this  prosperity  the  storing  up  of  titanic 
and  demoniac  forces  which  will  present- 
ly explode,  like  steam  in  the  bowels  of 
Pelee  ?    Who  knows  ? 

Who  knows?  But  why  do  we  ask  the 
question?  It  is  the  question  itself  that 
reveals  a  fear.  Everywhere,  in  one  or 
another  form,  men  are  asking  it,  and  the 
asking  is  the  sign  that  mutterings  are 
heard,  that  the  world  is  unquiet,  that  am- 
bitious nations  are  restive,  that  oppres- 
sions are  felt,  that  injustice  is  creating 
resentment,  that  business  methods  are 
creating  distrust. 

When  this  chief  sign  of  impending 
change  appears  it  is  well  for  the  wise  and 
the  cool  man  to  study  other  signs  of  the 
times  and  to  ask  how  far  apprehension 
is  justified.  Should  we  allay  fear  or 
should  we  warn  men  to  flee? 

Apprehension  is  feeling.  It  must  be 
interpreted  by  signs  that  are  disclosed 
in  human  conduct.  Are  governments  by 
their  behavior  indicating  a  policy  of  out- 
reaching,  of  aggression?  That  behavior 
is  a  sign  of  war,  and  the  only  further 
question  is.  When?  Had  Wilhemina 
died,  would  the  world  by  this  time  have 
been  asking  "  When  will  the  first  blow 
be  struck  ?  "  Do  great  masses  of  human 
beings  rise  in  insurrection  or  revolt? 
That  behavior  is  a  sign  of  an  oppression 
or  of  an  injustice  that  zvilJ  have  to  cease, 
and  the  only  further  question  is,  When? 
Did  the  bread  riots  in  Russia  and  the 
suffrage  riots  in  Belgium  help  the  social 
prognosticator  to  answer  when?  Do 
thousands  of  wage  earners  refuse  to 
work  ?  That  behavior  is  a  sign  that  soon- 
er or  later  the  public  will  insist  upon 
knowing  the  exact  truth  about  the  rela- 
tions of  employers  to  employed  and  upon 
disabusing  the  employer's  mind  of  his 
anti-social  notion  that  he  may  conduct 
his  business  exactly  as  he  pleases.  The 
only  further  question  is,  When?  Does 
the  great  strike  of  the  coal  miners  help 
us  to  say  when?    Do  great  operators  in 
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the  stock  market  increase  their  liabilities 
in  a  geometrical  progression,  and  do  the 
banks  progressively  convert  reserves  into 
book  credits  and  call  loans?  That  be- 
havior is  a  sign  that  the  financial  balloon 
will  burst  and  the  only  further  question 
is,  When  ?  Do  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville episode,  the  Northern  Securities 
merger  and  the  proposition  of  the  Steel 
Company  syndicate  to  convert  preferred 
stock  into  a  $200,000,000  junior  mort- 
gage help  us  to  say  when? 

Signs  like  these  have  been  mutiply- 
ing  of  late,  multiplying  rapidly.  Can 
we  wonder  that  the  general  sign  _  of 
apprehension  is  day  by  day  growing 
more  ominous?  It  is  not  yet  so  omi- 
nous as  to  presage  panic,  but  it  warns 
the  wise  man  to  be  conservative  in  his 
transactions,  to  scrutinize  the  quality  of 
his  securities,  to  deal  justly  by  his  em- 
ployes and  honorably  by  all  men,  to  study 
great  civic  problems,  and  as  a  good  citi- 
zen to  help  to  remedy  all  wrong.  He 
who  heeds  this  warning  will  know  where 
to  find  safety  and  will  be  able  to  help 
others  to  safety  when  the  storm  breaks — 
when  the  knaves  and  the  fools  suddenly 
awaken  to  "  a  certain  fearful  looking  for 
of  judgment." 

if  in  that  day  of  wrath  only  the  knaves 
and  the  fools  shall  perish,  let  no  one 
grieve. 

The  Coal  Miners'  Strike 

The  great  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners  is  one  by  which  all  of  our  people 
may  be  injuriously  affected.  Many  are 
already  paying  an  increased  price  for  the 
fuel  which  they  must  have.  Thousands 
of  men  heretofore  employed  in  industries 
dependent  upon  the  use  or  transportation 
of  hard  coal  are  out  of  work  because  the 
mines  are  closed.  But  if  this  labor  con- 
troversy should  check  our  national  pros- 
perity— should  start  the  pendulum  of 
trade  and  industry  on  that  downward 
course  that  eventually  must  follow  every 
prolonged  upward  movement — then  such 
individual  losses  would  be  of  small  im- 
portance in  comparison  with  the  wide- 
spread effect  of  the  miners'  action.  The 
long  continuance  of  American  prosperity 
at  high  water  mark  has  already  surprised 
some    students    of    commercial    history. 


More  than  once  in  the  past  some  event 
like  this  has  seemed  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  beginning  of  a  reaction.  If  a 
majority  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners 
should  be  induced  to  join  their  brethren 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  revolt  of  400,000  la- 
borers might  turn  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial scale. 

How  ought  the  responsibility  for  this 
strike  to  be  apportioned?      The    miners 
approached  their  decision  with  delibera- 
tion.   They  asked  for  a  slight  increase  of 
the  pay  of  those  who  are  called  contract 
miners,  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  day 
laborers  from  ten  to  eight,  a  change  in 
the  method  of  weighing  their  output  of 
coal,  and  the  recognition  of  their  union. 
They  did  not  intend  to  insist  upon  all 
these  things,  which  were  really  put  for- 
ward as  subjects  for  negotiation.    By  the 
interposition  of  the  Civic  Federation  they 
were  led  to  delay  action  for  a  month. 
During  that  interval  their  leaders  held 
futile   conferences   with   the    employers, 
represented  by  the  Presidents  of  three  or 
four  railroad  companies.      It    is    known 
that  Mr.  Mitchell,  President  of  the  union, 
desired   above   all   things   to   prevent   a 
strike.     At  the  end  of  the  month  he  and 
his  associates  declined  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority given  to  them  and  called  a  miners' 
convention.     Then  the  miners  proposed 
arbitration,  which  the  employers  prompt- 
ly rejected.    The  strike  followed.  A  very 
small    concession    would    have    restored 
peace  for  a  year.    We  have  the  statement 
of  Senator  Hanna  and  others  that  an  in- 
crease of  5  per  cent,  for  the  36,000  con- 
tract miners  arid  a  reduction  of  the  labor- 
ers' hours  from  ten  to  nine  and  one-half 
would  have  been  sufficient.    But  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  the  employers  re- 
fused to  make  any  concession  whatever. 
The  miners  have  a  right  to  stop  work 
and  must  take  the  consequences  of  their 
action.     They  have  a  right  to  make  re- 
quests or  demands  for  the  betterment  of 
their  condition.     The  average  of  wages 
in  the  anthracite  industry  is  not  high ;  the 
miner  is  employed,  on  an  average,  for 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  days  in  a 
year.     Since  the  addition  of  10  per  cent, 
was  granted  in   1900  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased.    In  making  an  unsolicited 
increase  of  wages  a  few  days  ago  the  To- 
bacco Trust  frankly  gave  as  a  reason  this 
higher  cost  of  living.      A    laborer    who 
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works  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  coal  mine  is 
to  be  commended  for  striving  to  shorten 
his  work  day.  Since  the  strike  and  the 
increase  in  1900  the  miners  have  seen  a 
great  increase  in  the  market  value  of  the 
shares  of  the  employing  companies,  the 
purchase  by  these  companies  of  one  large 
independent  corporation  at  a  very  high 
price,  and  the  progress  of  consolidation 
in  the  anthracite  industry,  accompanied 
by  the  realization  of  great  profits  by  syn- 
dicates and  the  combining  capitalists.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  now 
ask  for  a  little  more  pay  and  for  reform 
with  respect  to  conditions  alleged  to  be 
unjust. 

Their  demands — or,  at  least,  such  part 
of  these  as  would  have  been  enough  to 
avert  a  strike — were  not  unreasonable. 
Whether  it  was  expedient  to  go  on  strike 
is  another  matter.  Probably  it  was  not. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  President  Mitch- 
ell. At  this  season  the  demand  for  hard 
coal  is  slack;  and  there  is  not  now,  as 
there  was  in  1900,  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion near  at  hand.  But  the  miner  is  full 
of  human  nature.  He  is  unwilling  to  re- 
treat, when  he  has  been  met  by  a  flat  re- 
fusal to  grant  even  the  smallest  of  his 
demands.  He  dislikes  to  be  humiliatedj 
and  by  surrender  to  endanger  the  life  of 
his  union.  In  this  instance  the  work- 
men should  have  been  warned  by  what 
many  have  regarded  as  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  employers  that  there  should 
be  a  strike. 

.  The  responsibility  of  the  employers 
to  the  public  is  greater,  because  of  their 
power,  and  also  by  reason  of  their  ability 
to  prevent  this  deplorable  controversy  by 
yielding  a  very  little.  Their  attitude  has 
not  been  such  as  to  commend  them  to  the 
public.  They  have  been  too  rigid,  too 
cold,  too  indifferent.  They  have  declined 
peremptorily  the  miners'  request  for  arbi- 
tration, altho  some  of  the  questions  at 
issue — one  being  the  complaint  of  injus- 
tice in  the  weighing  of  coal — might  very 
reasonably  be  referred  to  arbitrators,  and 
altho  the  recent  organization  of  the  Civic 
Federation's  committee  provides  an  arbi- 
tration tribunal  of  ideal  excellence. 

Their  assertion  that  the  desired  in- 
crease of  pay  is  forbidden  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industry  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  increase 
of  1900  was  followed  by  an  increase  of 
three  or  four  times  as  much  in  the  price 


per  ton  to  the  public,  and  also  in  the  light 
of  the  great  advance  in  the  market  value 
of  their  companies'  shares  since  that 
time.  If  they  should  say  that  they  have 
a  right  to  do  as  they  please  with  their 
own  property,  they  should  remember  that 
they  must  reckon  with  public  opinion, 
which  does  not  fully  accept  that  doctrine. 
If  they  look  for  support  to  popular  re- 
sentment, excited  by  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  hard  coal,  they  should  not 
forget  that  their  sharp  rejection  of  arbi- 
tration, and  their  failure  to  make  the 
slight  concession  that  would  have  been 
accepted  to  "  save  the  face  "  of  the  union, 
are  known  to  all.  In  addition,  the  his- 
tory of  the  recent  profitable  consolida- 
tion of  their  railroad  mining  companies, 
and  of  the  methods  which  these  com- 
panies have  used  to  the  disadvantage  of 
independent  mine-owners,  has  been  given 
to  the  public  by  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. If  this  strike  shall  be  a  long  and 
bitter  controversy,  this  history  will  be- 
come very  familiar  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  miners  have  not  been  wise  in  vot- 
ing for  this  strike.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  employers  do  not  deserve  the  support 
of  public  opinion.  We  hope  that  the 
door  is  not  yet  finally  closed  against  arbi- 
tration. Surely,  the  Civic  Federation's 
great  committee  on  Conciliation,  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration  has  not  exhausted 
its  powers.  That  committee  should  now 
require  both  parties  in  this  dispute  to 
submit  the  reasons  for  the  action  they 
have  taken ;  and,  if  no  settlement  then  be 
reached,  these  reasons  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  If  this  industrial  war 
must  go  on,  let  us  at  least  have  from  both 
sides  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts  and 
the  arguments.  Such  a  strike  reaches 
out  beyond  the  Pennsylvania  mines  and 
the  allied  coal  railroad  companies,  and 
properly  becomes  a  subject  of  national 
concern. 

Presbyterian  Creed  Revision 

The  business  of  the  General  Assembly 
centers  in  creed  revision,  and  so  does  the 
interest  of  the  public.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  tied  to  a 
Confession  that  is  long  outgrown,  and 
from  which  the  English  and  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians have  delivered  themselves. 
This  is  the  second  time  in  ten  years  that 
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the  Church  has  declared  by  vote  of  pres- 
byteries that  it  wanted  relief,  and  it  really 
looks  now  as  if  the  relief  might  at  last 
be  secured.  We  have  printed  on  another 
page  the  substance  of  the  "  Brief  State- 
ment," which,  however  much  it  is  denied, 
will,  if  adopted,  take  the  place  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  even  with  the 
proposed  amendments.  It  is  not  the 
amendments  to  the  Confession,  not  the 
Declaratory  Statement,  which  says  the 
Confession  must  be  interpreted,in  a  non- 
natural  way,  but  the  "  Brief  Statement  of 
the  Reformed  Faith  "  that  will  be  the 
real  creed.  We  are  told  that  this  is  not 
to  be  "  a  substitute  for,  or  an  alternative 
of,  our  Confession  of  Faith,"  nor  "  a  test 
of  orthodoxy  for  ministers,  elders  and 
deacons,"  but  that  it  is  prepared  simply  to 
enlighten  the  people  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Reformed  faith.  Never- 
theless, that  it  will  become  such  a  substi- 
tute there  can  be  no  doubt. 

This  new  short  and  easy  creed  is  much 
better  than  we  feared  it  would  be.  That 
it  was  unanimously  recommended  by  a 
committee  of  conservatives  and  liberals 
was  little  less  than  a  miracle.  That  means 
that  the  conservatives  consented  to  a 
toning  down  of  the  severe  statements  of 
the  Confession,  and  that  they  did  most 
of  the  yielding.  But  let  us  consider  the 
crucial  points. 

Of  all  the  articles,  the  most  important 
is  that  which  concerns  Holy  Scripture. 
We  feared  that  it  would  be  made  stiffer 
than  the  statement  in  the  Westminster 
Confession,  which  happens  to  be  loose 
because  the  subject  had  not  been  under 
discussion.  But  it  is  one  of  the  freest 
and  largest  ever  written.  It  tells  us  that 
"  God  is  revealed  in  nature,  history  and 
the  heart  of  man,"  and  that  he  has  made 
a  "  clearer  revelation  of  himself  to  men 
of  God  who  spoke  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  thus  "given  by  inspiration,"  and 
are  "  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
life."  There  is  here  no  "  plenary  "  in- 
spiration, no  "  inerrancy ;  "  and  the  ex- 
pression "  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
life  "  may  mean  as  much  or  as  little  as 
you  please. 

And,  accordingly,  there  is  no  clear 
statement  about  Adam's  fall  which  re- 
quires us  to  believe  in  him  as  a  historical 
character.     To  be  sure,  we  are  told  that 


"  our  first  parents,  being  tempted,  chose 
evil  and  so  fell  away  from  G^d."  This 
naturally  means  Adam  and  Eve,  but  it 
can  be  strained — and  straining  is  neces- 
sary if  one  must  submit  to  a  creed — so 
as  to  apply  to  the  first  human  beings  un- 
der the  doctrine  of  evolution,  who  doubt- 
less sinned.  This  Article  is  the  most  to 
be  criticised  of  all,  for  it  not  only  im- 
plies, if  it  does  not  assert,  the  historic 
character  of  the  biblical  story  of  Adam, 
but  it  distinctly  asserts  that  congenital 
depravity  is  the  result  of  that  sin  of  our 
"  first  parents ;  "  "  by  reason  of  this  dis- 
obedience, we  and  all  men  are  born  with 
a  sinful  nature."  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  involved,  and  apart  from  the 
possibility  of  a  "  nature  "  being  "  sinful  " 
as  distinct  from  acts,  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  doctrine  to  help  inquirers  or  to  culti- 
vate the  Christian  life. 

The  Brief  Statement  is  fully  New 
School  in  its  declaration  of  the  unlimited 
nature  of  our  Lord's  Atonement,  but  it 
does  not  avoid  the  doctrine  of  election, 
altho  reprobation  is,  as  is  natural,  less 
emphasized  than  in  the  old  Confession. 
We  are  informed  that  "  God  from  the  be- 
ginning gave  to  his  Son  a  people,  an  in- 
numerable multitude,  chosen  in  Christ 
unto  holiness,  service  and  salvation."  In 
addition  we  are  told  that  all  who  die  be- 
fore years  of  discretion  are  thus  chosen, 
and  are  regenerated  and  saved,  as  also 
are  "  all  others  given  by  the  Father  to 
the  Son  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
outward  means  of  grace."  We  suppose 
that  means  idiots  and  imbeciles ;  but  why 
we  should  be  told  that  all  infants  are 
elected,  and  not  all  imbeciles  as  well,  but 
only  such  as  are  given  by  the  Father  to 
the  Son,  we  do  not  understand.  It  is 
possible  that  the  language  was  made  in- 
definite so  that  it  might  be  interpreted 
to  include  godly  pagans  who  never  heard 
of  Christ,  but  the  attempt  to  interpret 
this  Article  shows  how  utterly  needless 
it  is  in  a  Statement  for  popular  use  to  say 
anything  about  what  God  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  do.  While  every  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  statement  in  one 
Article  that  God  "  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,"  and  that  of  this  Article  that 
God  "  gave  to  his  Son  "  a  certain  elected 
multitude  out  of  the  whole  world,  whom,. 
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we  are  told  again,  the  Holy  Spirit  "  per- 
suades and  enables  to  obey  the  call  of  the 
Gospel,"  the  old  antinomy  is  by  no  means 
escaped  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  presented. 
Yet,  of  course,  it  was  unavoidable  that 
it  should  be  presented  in  any  creed  that 
could  be  called  Presbyterian. 

A  single  other  point  we  may  speak  of. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  Atone- 
ment is  fully  presented,  and  here  comes 
the  nearest  approach  to  Old  School  doc- 
trine. There  is  no  "  moral  influence  "  in 
the  Statement.  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity, 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  "  for  us  he 
fulfilled  all  righteousness  and  satisfied 
eternal  justice,  offering  himself  a  perfect 
sacrifice  upon  the  cross  to  take  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,"  and  God  pardons  men 
"  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  perfect 
obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Christ."  This 
is  not  a  statement  of  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  or  of  vicarious 
atonement,  but  it  seems  to  mean  that, 
and  it  asserts  more  as  to  the  secrets  of 
God's  mind  relating  to  forgiveness,  and 
as  to  the  interior  mutual  counsels  of  the 
Trinity  than  some  Presbyterians  might 
desire  to  see  stated.  They  would  have 
been  better  satisfied  with  a  simpler  state- 
ment of  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  readiness  to  forgive  all  who  re- 
pent; but  that  mere  statement,  while 
evangelical  enough,  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  Presbyterian — as  yet. 

Notwithstanding  such  criticisms  as  it 
is  easy  to  make,  this  Brief  Statement  is 
surprisingly  comprehensive  and  irenic. 
It  has  its  uncertain  doctrines,  another  be- 
ing the  distinct  statement  of  a  bodily  res- 
urrection, but  it  is  a  vast  improvement  in 
its  devotional  spirit  and  in  its  theological 
content  on  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  the  two  Catechisms.  When  we  say 
that  its  adoption  will  remove  a  great 
stumbling  block  and  will  be  of  substantial 
advantage  to  the  Church,  we  do  not  aban- 
don our  confidence  that  binding  creeds 
should  never  be  imposed  on  any  Church. 
But  we  have  been  distinctly  told  that 
this  is  not  a  creed  by  which  to  try  the 
orthodoxy  of  anybody,  but  a  mere  state- 
ment of  what  is  usually  believed  for 
public  information.  And  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  if  it  adopts  this  proposed 
revision,  will  really  have  no  binding 
creed.      The  Declaratory  Statements  will 


have  said  No  to  what  the  Confession  says 
Yes ;  and  the  amended  Confession  will 
be  practically  superseded  by  the  Brief 
Statement,  which  itself  is  a  statement  and 
not  a  creed. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  has  done 
its  work,  on  the  whole,  admirably  well. 
It  has  brought  in  one  unanimous  report, 
when  it  might  have  brought  in  twenty- 
one,  if  all  had  not  surrendered  their  sev- 
eral preferences  on  some  points.  They 
deserve  great  praise  for  what  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  excellent  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. Its  acceptance  will  end  for 
many  years  the  confessional  discussion 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  it  will 
not,  and  cannot  and  should  not  end  in- 
vestigation of  theological  doctrine  in 
which  that  Church  has  taken  and  is  still 
taking  an  honorable  and  influential  part. 

The   Country  Home  to  Woman 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  Kan- 
sas woman  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

'■'  In  reply  to  your  series  of  editorials  on 
making  a  country  home,  I  have  something  to 
say.  While  the  series  is  to  be  commended  so 
far  as  it  goes,  it  omits  a  vital  matter.  You 
propose  to  transplant  women  as  well  as  men 
into  the  country.  You  wish  us  to  get  out  of 
congested  cities  into  the  open  land.  Do  you 
know  what  that  means  to  a  woman?  It  takes 
her  away  from  the  public  conveniences  of  the 
city,  such  as  gas,  and  electricity,  and  public 
water  supply ;  and  places  her  where  the 
chances  are  she  will  be  compelled  to  use,  and 
to  clean,  kerosene  lamps  ;  and  for  water  rely  on 
cisterns  that  give  out  in  a  dry  time,  and  on 
wells  that  rarely  go  thirty  feet  down  into  the 
earth.  The  trolley  is  a  fine  thing,  but  for  most 
sections  it  is  yet  a  dream.  It  may  come  with- 
in one  or  two  miles  of  your  new  home ;  pos- 
sibly not.  As  for  the  telephone,  it  is  getting 
around  pretty  fast,  I  allow ;  but  it  does  not  yet 
enter  one-tenth  of  the  country  houses.  So  you 
see,  make  the  best  of  it,  you  invite  us  wom- 
en to  something  like  pioneering.  I  like  adven- 
ture, and  venture  and  don't  object;  but  how 
about  the  women  who  are  dead  conventional- 
ists, as  most  women  are?  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  them?  They  don't  know  how 
io  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions;  and 
will  surely  make  a  mess  of  it.  If  rich  they 
will  get  helped  over;  if  poor  will  have  to  help 
themselves;  but  what  of  the  big  middle  class 
— those  who  in  the  city  just  move  into  a  flat, 
or   a   got-up  house,   and   stay   along?    These 
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folk  will  have  to  wake  up;  get  a  lot  of  new 
ideas,  and  adjust  themselves  with  a  positive- 
ness  they  never  had  any  knowledge  of.  I 
don't  say  they  can't.  I  don't  say  I  am  sorry 
to  see  them  shaken  up  a  bit.  My  opinion  is 
that  we  need  this  new  movement  to  break  up 
the  horrid  dead  level  of  city  life — those  streets 
where  the  houses  are  all  alike,  you  know — 
as  much  so  as  in  a  graveyard;  and  where  lives 
are  pretty  much  all  alike,  too.  The  platitu- 
dinosity  of  this  sort  of  existence  is  not  worth 
the  while." 

A  good  deal  of  this  with  which  we  are 
charged  we  do  not  propose  at  all.  There 
were  some  things  about  old-time  farm 
life  that  must  never  come  in  again.  They 
were  essentials  of  pioneering,  and  they 
were  endured  bravely  by  a  generation 
that  is  gone.  The  shallow  well  ought 
now  to  be  forbidden  by  law  everywhere, 
in  country  and  in  city.  It  is  dangerous 
not  only  to  family  health,  but  generally 
endangers  a  whole  neighborhood.  It  is 
a  menace  not  only  to  life,  but  to  that  evo- 
lution of  longer  life  which  ought  to  be 
always  going  on.  The  shallow  cistern  is 
just  as  wretched  and  useless  an  incon- 
venience. It  was  the  one  thing  about  our 
fathers'  houses  that  we  find  it  hardest  to 
understand.  A  good  cistern,  with  pipes 
coming  into  your  kitchen,  is  as  natural 
as  a  good  well.  The  two  together  will 
not  often  exceed  in  cost  from  one  to  two 
hundred  dollars.  They  should  be  pro- 
vided for  first  of  all  and  before  moving 
to  the  country.  As  for  gas  and  electric- 
ity, they  are  not  found  everywhere,  that 
is  true,  and  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  new  country  folk  to  see  that  the 
trolley  is  rapidly  extended.  From  the 
trolley  plant  power  must  be  carried  into 
houses  and  barns  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
domestic  service.  As  for  the  telephone, 
it  will  be  a  stupid  community  that  does 
not  establish  lines  within  the  next  five 
years.  The  last  five  years  has  made  a 
network  that  takes  in  at  least  one  million 
miles  of  connection  and  probably  more. 
The  question  of  help  will  be  the  great 
trouble  ahead ;  probably  no  more  severe 
in  the  country  than  in  the  -city.  We  are 
persistently  excluding  the  Chinese,  who 
at  the  present  time  constitute  the  only 
available  menials  of  the  world.  We 
might  as  well  refuse  to  admit  their  teas. 
The  excluding  policy  may,  however,  be 
providential,  to  drive  us  to  co-operative 
methods   of  living.      How    co-operation 


may  be  applied  to  country  living  must  be 
discussed  by  itself. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  goes  a  good 
deal  further  and  says  many  things  that 
are  pungent  as  well  as  truthful.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  the  bulk  of  our  city 
population  needs  a  new  frontage  of  civi- 
lization to  prevent  the  destruction  of  in- 
dividualism and  to  establish  a  new  self- 
reliance,  such  as  that  which  characterized 
our  colonists  when  they  settled  the  thir- 
teen States  and  then  pushed  on  westward 
over  the  whole  continent.  You  would 
know  that  it  was  the  letter  of  a  woman 
if  she  did  not  so  sign  herself,  a  woman 
who  is  herself  quite  capable  of  taking  up 
real  problems  of  living.  But  she  points 
out  one  of  the  rankest  evils  of  city  life — 
that  is,  the  large  number  of  women  who 
have  no  serious  life-work,  who  are  simply 
being  kept  and  provided  for  by  husbands. 
This  is  not  the  sort  of  women  who  made 
America.  They  are  the  helpless,  the  con- 
ventional. In  their  hands  home  degen- 
erates into  a  formality;  womanhood  is 
never  ripened  into  character.  It  is  quite 
true  that  many  of  these  women  are  unfit 
to  create  country  homes.  It  will  never 
do  to  leave  the  flats  for  the  hillsides  un- 
less you  have  some  degree  of  self- 
reliance.  Yet  this  is  our  hope — to  create 
a  stronger  womanhood,  a  grander 
motherhood.  We  need  more  homes 
where  women  can  learn  directly  from  na- 
ture— that  is,  from  God.  We  have  been 
engaged  on  too  commonplace  ideals,  and 
it  has  resulted  too  often  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  motherhood,  wedded  life  and  the 
home. 

Turning  once  more  to  our  letter,  it 
says: 

"  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  creating  this  new  age  of  yours  until  you 
have  got  a  new  woman.  If  woman  is  to  live 
in  the  country  and  enjoy  a  country  home,  she 
must  learn  to  make  one.  She  must  live  out  of 
doors  and  comprehend  the  trees  and  the 
plants,  the  birds  and  the  bees ;  and  she  must 
know  how  to  make  things  grow.  She  must 
be  an  economist  of  the  first  class ;  and  a  cre- 
ator, with  that  Creator  who  planted  the  first 
garden  that  we  have  any  record  of.  Your 
country  woman  must  understand  tools,  and 
not  be  afraid  to  use  them.  She  must  under- 
stand electricity,  and  be  able  to  take  charge  of 
the  dynamo.  She  must  not  be  a  stranger  to 
the  force  that  lights  her  kitchen  and  does  a 
good  deal  of  her  house  work." 

To  this  we  heartily  agree.    There  is  no 
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reason  why  the  co-operation  of  husband 
and  wife  shall  not  be  very  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  woman  affiliate  her  work 
with  the  field  and  the  shop.  This  rather 
strenuous  letter  insists  further  that  our 
editorials  have  talked  too  much  of  lawns 
and  said  little  about  the  old-fashioned 
flower  gardens.  On  this  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  budge.  There  was  as  much 
work  in  one  of  those  old-time  gardens — 
every  bit  done  with  the  spade — as  there 
is  now  on  a  whole  ten-acre  farm  by  in- 
tensive method.  After  all  possible  abate- 
ments and  after  discounting  difficulties, 
there  is  no  question  but  the  country  is  the 
real  home  of  a  human  being — at  least  of 
a  family.  Here  only  do  we  know  the 
rest  and  the  peace  and  the  sweet  odors 
and  the  fresh  foods — the  spiritual  assail- 
ments  that  challenge  us  to  upward-look- 
ing and  forward-working. 

Pneumonia  and  Dust 

While  the  old  time  unreasonable 
dread  of  contagious  disease  has  been  de- 
clining because  of  the  growing  assur- 
ance that  modern  medical  science  has 
advanced  sufficiently  in  its  knowledge  of 
disease  distribution  to  point  out  the 
special  dangers  involved  and  their  suc- 
cessful avoidance,  there  has  developed  a 
well  founded  feeling  that  many  diseases 
formerly  considered  as  due  to  causes 
within  the  individual  may  prove  under 
certain  circumstances  to  be  communi- 
cated from  without.  After  all,  even  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  very  few  physi- 
cians were  convinced  that  tuberculosis 
was  anything  but  hereditary,  and  most 
refused  to  accept  the  notion  just  then  be- 
ing introduced  that  it  was  contagious. 
A  half  century  ago  the  idea  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption  ever  being  communi- 
cated to  those  in  close  contact  with  suf- 
ferers from  that  disease  would  have  been 
very  generally  scoffed  at  by  medical  men 
as  well  as  the  public.  There  are  other 
diseases  in  which  the  existence  of  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  communicability  is  just 
beginning  to  be  clear  to  progressive 
medical  science.  Among  these  the  most 
prominent  is  pneumonia. 

It  may  seem  needlessly  alarming  to 
class  pneumonia  among  the  possibly 
communicable  diseases,  but  the  present 
situation  with  regard  to  this  affection  is 


sufficiently  serious  to  justify  consider- 
able alarm.  Professor  Osier,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  American  medical 
authorities,  said  of  the  disease  recently: 

"  The  most  widespread  and  fatal  of  all  acute 
diseases,  pneumonia,  is  now  '  The  Captain  of 
the  Men  of  Death,'  to  use  the  phrase  applied 
by  John  Bunyan  to  consumption." 

This  declaration  is  called  forth  by  the 
recent  mortality  statistics  of  our  large 
cities.  While  other  diseases  cause  every 
year  a  decreasing  mortality  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  the  death  rate  from 
pneumonia  is  on  the  increase.  The  death 
rate  from  consumption  is  notably  less 
than  it  was  even  a  decade  ago ;  that  from 
pneumonia  is  alarmingly  greater.  This 
increase  in  fatality  has  come  just  during 
the  period  when  the  better  sanitation  of 
our  cities  has  seen  a  material  reduction 
in  the  general  mortality  of  even  crowded 
centers. 

During  this  last  quarter  of  a  century 
the  average  age  at  time  of  death  in  this 
country  has  increased  from  about  31 
years  to  over  35  years.  The  three  most 
important  causes  of  death  remain — 
pneumonia,  heart  disease  and  consump- 
tion. While  the  mortality  from  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  has  been  notably  de- 
creased and  the  expectation  of  life  after 
the  development  of  heart  disease  has  be- 
come much  more  favorable,  the  fatality 
of  pneumonia  is  ever  on  the  increase. 
The  incidence  of  pneumonia  is  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  density  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  as  the  trend  of  our  modern  life 
is  to  gather  people  more  and  more  in 
crowded  urban  centers,  the  outlook  is 
discouraging. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  pneumonia  is 
almost  exclusively  a  disease  of  the  cold 
weather.  It  is  the  custom  to  associate  it 
with  the  catching  of  cold.  The  main 
basis  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  affection 
is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  chill.  Pneu- 
monia is,  however,  a  disease  of  any  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  the  conditions  of 
its  development  are  fulfilled.  These  con- 
ditions are  not  exactly  known,  but  are 
commonly  bound  up  with  the  bringing 
together  of  many  people  in  more  or  less 
confined  spaces. 

The  history  of  a  case  of  pneumonia 
usually  includes  the  presence  of  the  pa- 
tient in  a  crowded  hall,  theater,  church 
or    some    numerous  assembly  within  a 
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few  days  before  the  development  of  the 
affection.  The  germs  of  the  disease  evi- 
dently get  into  the  air  and  are  taken  up 
by  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes 
under  such  circumstances.  In  normally 
healthy  individuals  they  fail  to  develop, 
but  in  those  who  are  run  down  from 
overwork  or  worry  or  some  serious  path- 
ological condition,  or  who  are  tempo- 
rarily predisposed  by  exposure  to  cold 
air  when  fatigued  or  when  hungry,  the 
germs  find  a  favorable  soil  for  luxuriant 
growth.  At  times  there  may  under  such 
circumstances  be  apparently  epidemics  of 
the  disease.  There  have  been  several 
such  groups  of  cases  at  schools  during 
the  winter  just  past;  one  of  them  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  in  which  even  the  ques- 
tion of  possible  contagion  has  not  been 
entirely  settled.  There  has  been  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  hospital  physicians 
who  have  seen  groups  of  cases  occur  in 
wards  that  contagion  is  at  times  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  gleam  of  hope  in  the  prospect  of 
amelioration  of  the  present  conditions 
with  regard  to  pneumonia  is  to  be  found 
in  reliance  on  sanitary  precautions  to 
lessen  opportunities  for  the  distribution 
of  the  specific  germ  of  the  disease. 
These  must  concern  themselves  especial- 
ly with  dust  and  its  dangers.  Greater 
care  will  have  to  be  insisted  on  with  re- 
gard to  the  careful  cleaning  of  rooms  in 
which  crowds  of  people  collect.  This 
may  even  require  the  replacing  of  the 
carpeted  floors  of  theaters  by  polished 
hard  wood,  which  will  have  to  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  The  cleaning  process 
will  have  to  be  done  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours,  giving  ample  time  for  the 
dust  to  settle  before  the  opening  of  the 
theater.  Sunlight  is  practically  entirely 
excluded  from  our  theaters  at  the  pres- 
ent time  by  the  supposed  necessities  of 
the  architectural  problem  involved  in  the 
confined  space  that  must  be  utilized.  The 
sun's  rays  are  the  great  natural  antisep- 
tic, the  most  powerful  and  universal  bac- 
tericide we  know.  If  they  could  be  al- 
lowed to  penetrate  freely  for  several  hours 
on  a  clear  day  into  rooms  meant  for  the 
accommodation  of  crowds  they  would  do 
more  to  make  the  space  healthily  clean 
than  even  the  minutest  possible  cleansing 
precautions.     The  health  regulations  of 


the  future  will  doubtless  impose  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  admission  of  direct  sun- 
light into  theaters  just  as  the  police 
regulations  require  fire  escapes. 

Meantime,  of  course,  such  proposals 
may  seem  Utopian  and  the  theory  on 
which  they  are  founded  far  fetched. 
Much  stranger  things  have  happened, 
however,  in  the  history  of  applied  sani- 
tary science  than  the  acceptance  of  such 
common  sense  ideas.  The  city  sanitary 
engineer  of  the  future  will  consider  it 
quite  as  objectionable,  or  even  more  so 
on  the  score  of  health,  to  have  dusty 
streets  than  to  have  malodorous  streets. 
A  special  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to 
bring  people  to  the  realization  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  at  present  apparently 
unwarranted  sanitary  interference,  but 
the  current  popular  attitude  in  matters 
of  public  health  is  so  much  in  advance  of 
that  of  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the 
outlook  is  not  discouraging.  Much  will 
have  to  be  submitted  to  in  order  to  lessen 
the  ravages  of  this  most  fateful  of  the 
nursing  sisters  of  death — pneumonia. 
Dust  and  its  dangers  for  the  respiratory 
tract,  not  because  of  its  mechanical  irri- 
tation, but  its  germ  contents,  must  be  the 
text  that  will  lead  to  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  present  conditions  and  the  means 
necessary  for  their  correction. 


Andover  ^^  ^^  "°^  reported  that  An- 
Seminarv  *^°"^^^  Theological  Seminary  is 
to  be  removed  to  Cambridge, 
or,  possibly,  united  with  Chicago  Semi- 
nary. This  has  been  talked  of  for  a  long 
time  and  ought  to  have  been  done  years 
ago.  The  two  most  distinguished  scholars 
in  the  Seminary,  first  the  late  Professor 
Thayer  and  lately  Professor  Moore, 
have  been  transferred  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  it  seemed  that  neither  stu- 
dents nor  professors  could  be  retained 
at  Andover.  The  Congregationalists 
have  too  many  seminaries  in  New  Eng- 
land, Andover,  the  oldest,  then  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  and  Bangor,  while 
the  wiser  Baptists  and  Methodists  and 
Unitarians  and  Universalists  have  but 
one  each  and  the  Episcopalians  two.  In 
some  way  this  wasteful  quadruplication 
of  effort  ought  to  be  corrected.  There 
are  no  longer  rival  schools  of  theologic 
thought  to  be  considered.     Hartford  no 
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longer  quarrels  with  New  Haven.  An- 
dover  no  longer  represents  a  different 
theology  from  Bangor.  Tolerance  is  the 
rule  to-day,  and  the  scientific,  rather  than 
the  dogmatic,  spirit  prevails,  which 
brings  all  believers  together.  Andover 
was  ruined  as  a  seminary  only  in  part  by 
the  attacks  on  its  eschatology,  which  was 
an  unfortunate  point  on  which  to  defend 
more  liberal  views.  Union  was  much 
more  logical  in  making  the  fight  on  the 
questions  related  to  inspiration.  But 
Andover  also  lost  because  of  its  location. 
It  was  away  from  all  fellowship  of 
scholarship,  not  in  a  large  city,  not  in  a 
university  town.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
consolidate  these  schools  of  the  prophets, 
Andover  should  at  least  take  refuge  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Harvard,  which  is  no 
longer  Unitarian,  where  it  will  have  the 
company  of  an  Episcopalian  seminary. 


The  Poetry  of    J}^^  terrible  disaster  to  St. 
Disaster  Pierre   came   as   it   might 

have  been  the  end  of  the 
world,  to  those  overwhelmed  by  its  cata- 
ract of  fire.  Its  suddenness  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  destruction  recalls  the 
passage  in  Bailey's  "  Festus,"  in  which 
the  devil  preaches  a  sermon  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  a  city,  and  warns  the  people 
of  what  should  come  suddenly  on  them 
when  time  should  end  : 

"  No !  ye  shall  perish  sudden  and  unsaved. 
The    priest    shall,    dipping,    die.     Can    man 

save  man? 
Is  water  God?     The  counselor,  wise  fool, 
Drop  down  amid  his  quirks  and  sacred  lies — 
The  judge,  while  dooming  unto  death  some 

wretch, 
Shall  meet  at  once  his  own  death,  doom  and 

judge. 
The    doctor,    watch    in    hand,    and    patient's 

pulse. 
Shall  feel  his  own  heart  cease  its  beats — and 

fall: 
Professors  shall  spin  out,  and  students  strain 
Their  brains  no  more ;  art,  science,  toil  shall 

cease. 
The  world  shall  stand  still  with  a  rending  jar, 
As  tho  it  struck  at  sea.     The  halls  where  sit 
The   heads   of  nations   shall   be   dumb   with 

death. 
The  ship  shall  after  her  own  plummet  sink, 
And    sound   the   sea   herself   and   depths    of 

death. 
At  the  first  turn  Death  shall  cut  off  the  thief. 
And  dash  the  gold  bag  in  his  yellow  brain. 


The  gambler,  reckoning  gains,  shall  drop  a 

piece ; 
Stoop  down  and  there  see  death ; — look  up, 

there  God. 
The  wanton,  temporizing  with  decay. 
And  qualifying  every  line  which  vice 
Writes  bluntly  on  the  brow,  inviting  scorn. 
Shall   pale  through  plastered   red :   and   the 

loose,  low  sot 
See  clear,  for  once,  through  his  misty,  o'er 

brimmed  eye. 
The  just,  if  there  be  any,  die  in  prayer. 
Death     shall     be    everywhere    among    your 

marts. 
And    giving    bills    which    no    man    may    de- 
cline— - 
Drafts  upon  Hell  one  moment  after  date. 
Then   shall   your  outcries  tremble   amid  the 

stars : 
Terrors  shall  be  about  ye  like  a  wind: 
And  fears  come  down  upon  ye  like  a  house." 


The   Toledo 
School  Law 


Four  years  ago  the  public 
schools  of  Toledo  were 
taken  out  of  politics  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Niles  Law.  The  first 
feature  of  this  law  is  the  doing  away  with 
ward  elections.  The  board  is  limited  to 
five  members  chosen  by  the  city  at  large 
for  a  term  of  five  years  each.  Nomina- 
tions are  by  petitions  only.  Indorsement 
in  writing  by  two  hundred  legal  voters 
constitutes  a  candidacy.  The  name  of 
the  candidate  thus  presented  is  printed 
on  a  separate  school  board  ballot  with- 
out indication  of  political  affiliation  and 
cast  into  a  separate  ballot  box.  The 
Toledo  Blade,  speaking  editorially  of  the 
superseded  school  board,  says : 

"  There  was  a  regular  traffic  in  favors 
among  the  members.  Not  only  did  this  trad- 
ing cover  real  estate  deals  for  sites,  and  the 
location  and  erection  of  new  buildings,  but  po- 
sitions under  the  board  were  included.  Teach- 
ers were  appointed  because  of  political  pulls." 

The  notorious  methods  of  a  great  school 
book  company  in  dictating  the  selection 
of  text-books,  the  election  of  favorable 
teachers  and  officials,  and  the  expulsion 
of  unfavorable  ones,  was  the  chief  catise, 
however,  which  roused  the  people  to  a 
demand  for  a  changed  law.  Under  the 
new  law  Toledo  has  taken  a  place  at  the 
forefront  of  educational  reform.  Presi- 
dent Butler  mentions  Toledo  among  "the 
most  conspicuous  instances "  of  cities 
that  are  making  history  along  lines  of 
administrative  honesty  and  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  children.    But  the  Niles 
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The  Friars  in  the 
Philippines 


Law  has  its  enemies  among  certain  in- 
terests. A  powerful  effort  is  being  made 
at  present  to  have  it  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. But  while  the  case  has  been 
waiting  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  the  Legislature  has  come 
to  its  relief,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  its 
enemies,  and  has  amended  the  law  so  as 
to  remove  the  technical  features  upon 
which  was  based  the  charge  of  its  uncon- 
stitutionality. 

The  Guardian  is  the 
leading  organ  of  the 
Church  of  England. 
It  has  a  weekly  letter  "  From  a  Roman 
Catholic  Correspondent  "  at  Rome.  As 
The  Guardian  is  a  journal  of  the  highest 
character  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  its 
correspondent  is  really  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. In  a  late  issue  he  speaks  of  Spanish 
clericalism  in  the  Philippines  as  follows : 

"  The  Spaniards  left  in  the  Philippines  a 
Church  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  reli- 
gious orders,  whose  members  fulfilled  all  the 
functions  of  parish  priests.  The  abuses  of 
morals  and  discipline  were  so  flagrant,  the 
harm  accruing  to  the  people  thus  exploited  so 
undeniable — the  concubinage  which  was  so  rife 
in  the  islands  being  due  to  the  exorbitant  mar- 
riage fees  demanded  by  the  pastors — that  the 
United  States  insisted  on  an  immediate  reform, 
and  entered  into  communication  with  the  Vat- 
ican in  May  last,  through  Monsignor  Chapelle, 
the  Papal  delegate  to  the  Philippines.  The  fol- 
lowing month  a  commission  of  Cardinals  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  in  No- 
vember the  mission  of  Monsignor  Chapelle 
terminated,  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  the  religious  orders  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  secular  parish  clergy  having  been  elab- 
orated. The  natives,  it  appears,  demanded  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  orders  under 
whose  heel  they  had  groaned  so  long.  A 
gradual,  indeed,  but  none  the  less  complete, 
ousting  of  the  regular  clergy — principally  Do- 
minicans— from  their  position  as  parish  clergy 
will  now  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  gradual 
elimination  of  the  Spanish  Episcopate,  to  be  in 
due  time  replaced  by  American,  or  at  least 
non-Spanish,  prelates.  The  same  scheme  is 
already  in  progress  in  Cuba.  The  Vatican,  at 
the  instance  of  America,  has  asked  for  the  res- 
ignation of  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Manila,  who 
visited  Rome  last  year  contemporaneously  with 
Monsignor  Chapelle,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
successor,  who  is,  perhaps,  to  be  chosen  from 
the  American  Episcopate,  is  under  considera- 
tion." 

We  judge  that  these  statements  are  sub- 


stantially correct,  and  the  mission  of  Gov- 
ernor Taft  to  Rome  is  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  purchase  of  the  land  belonging 
to  the  religious  orders  and  thus  the  easier 
substitution  for  them  of  a  better  class  of 
parish  clergy. 

There  is  a  serious  difference 

Prayer  and  ,.        .    .  ,,       „^ 

•^    .  ot  opmion  among  the  mem- 

Fasting  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church, 
now  in  session  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  as  to 
whether  the  $288,000  War  claim,  paid  by 
the  Government  several  years  ago  to  the 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  returned,  since  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  the  Senate  was  de- 
ceived at  the  time  by  a  telegram  sent 
from  Nashville  by  Dr.  Barbee,  Book 
Agent  of  the  Publishing  House,  denying 
that  a  commission  was  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  appropriation,  when,  in  fact,  $100,000 
was  paid  under  agreement  to  Major 
Stahlman.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
84  of  the  89  United  States  Senators  have 
recently  signed  a  letter  exonerating  the 
Church  from  blame  and  admitting  the 
justice  of  the  claim,  while  all  except  two 
of  the  bishops  (Morrison  and  Key)  at 
the  General  Conference  are  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  money,  the  religious  mind 
of  the  body  is  still  confused  as  to  its  duty 
in  the  matter,  and  so  great  is  the  agitation 
that  the  12th  of  May  was  set  aside  as  a 
day  of  prayer  and  fasting  for  the  whole 
Conference,  altho  we  understand  there 
was  a  carnal  protest  in  the  respectable 
vote  cast  against  this  drastic  measure. 
Indeed  there  is  something  naive  in  such 
an  appeal  to  Providence  by  a  body  of 
more  or  less  apostolic  men.  We  recom- 
mend to  our  brethren  in  the  South  a  plen- 
ty of  solid,  wholesome  food  while  they 
attend  to  matters  of  so  much  moment  to 
their  Church.  And  we  would  remind 
them  that  there  are  occasions  when 
prayer  and  fasting  is  a  sort  of  sentimental 
way  of  chasing  the  poor  devil  around  the 
stump  while  somebody  gains  time  to  can- 
vass the  situation.  We  recall  sturdy  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon's  protest,  "  This  is  no 
time  for  prayer,"  in  that  famous  meeting 
of  the  American  Board  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  have  a  season  of  prayer  over 
a  proposition  to  have  no  lot  or  part  with 
slavery  in  Geor^a. 
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^u    -x,,--   •         We  take  particular  pleas- 

The  Whittier  .  ,S       ,,         ,.4.      i.:^^ 

.  ure  in  calling  the  attention 

^^  of     our    readers    to    Mr. 

Stedman's  statement,  on  another  page,  of 
the  purpose  and  needs  of  the  Whittier 
Home  Association.  The  very  fact  that 
Mr.  Stedman  is  willing  to  lend  the  weight 
of  his  name  to  the  forwarding  of  this  un- 
dertaking is  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
worthiness.  But  The  Independent  has 
a  specially  warm  interest  in  its  success. 
In  the  old  days  Whittier  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  these  columns ;  indeed  the 
poems  from  his  pen  which  appeared  here 
from  time  to  time  were  one  of  the  factors 
which  made  of  The  Independent  a 
power  in  helping  to  decide  one  of  the 
great  issues,  rather  the  greatest  issue  of 
the  national  life.  But  if  we  have  this  per- 
sonal reason  for  wishing  success  to  the 
Home  Association,  every  reader  and  ad- 
mirer of  Whittier's  homely  verse,  with 
its  pure  tones  of  refined  and  unhesitating 
spirituality  and  its  ever  present  cry  of  pa- 
triotism, will  be,  in  some  measure,  inter- 
ested in  the  plan.  In  the  stress  of  the 
times  and  amid  the  continued  outpouring 
of  present-day  fiction  and  poetry,  the 
merit  of  Whittier's  work  is  not,  perhaps, 
fully  remembered  or  recognized.  His 
position,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  will 
be  even  higher  twenty  years  hence  than  it 
is  now.  And  there  is  something  pecul- 
iarly appropriate  in  preserving  as  a  me- 
morial the  home  of  our  author  who  in 
"  Snow  Bound,"  and  other  poems  sang  so 
beautifully  the  delights  of  home.  The 
Association  needs,  we  are  told,  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  its  undertaking,  of  which 
three  thousand  have  already  been  raised. 
The  Independent  will  gladly  forward 
to  Mr.  Stedman  any  contributions  which 
may  be  sent  to  this  office. 

It  has  been  understood  for  some  time 
past  that  a  way  would  be  found  for  se- 
curing from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, a  formal  expression  of  its  well- 
known  opinion  in  favor  of  Admiral 
Schley  without,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
voking dissension  with  the  administra- 
tion. To  Mr.  Mudd,  of  Maryland,  the 
credit  of  the  achievement  is  now  due. 
Despite  the  bitter  but  futile  opposition  of 
the  Naval  Committee,  his  resolution  pro- 
viding that  no  money  carried  by  the 
Naval  Appropriation  bill  should  be  ex- 


pended in  the  purchase  of  Maclay's  His- 
tory, was  passed  without  dissent  on  May 
17th.  Not  only  the  old  edition,  but  the 
new  and  expurgated  one,  is  barred  out. 
This  solemn  condemnation  of  the  book 
which  contained  the  malicious  charges 
extends  equally  to  the  clique  which  es- 
sayed to  support  them.  Admiral  Schley 
is  already  overwhelmed  with  congratu- 
lations upon  this  action  of  the  House. 

In  defense  of  General  Smith's  "  kill 
and  burn  "  order  reference  has  been  made 
to  General  Sherman's  "  March  through 
Georgia."  The  order  issued  by  him 
which  comes  nearest  to  that  of  General 
Smith  is  the  following,  issued  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  shooting  at  a  railroad  train 
by  which  a  number  of  soldiers  were 
killed : 

"  Headquarters,  Military  Div.  of  the  Miss. 
"  Rome,  Ga.,  Oct.  29th,  1864. 
"  Brigadier    General    Watkins,    Calhoun,    Ga. : 
"  Can  you  not  send  over  to  Fairmount  and 
Adairsville,    burn    ten    or    twelve    houses    of 
known  Secessionists,  kill  a  few  at  random,  and 
let  them  know  it  will  be  repeated  every  time 
a  train  is  fired  upon  from  Resca  to  Kingston? 
"  W.  T.   Sherman, 
"  Major  General  Com." 

This  is  severe  enough,  but  it  is  mildness 
itself  compared  with  the  orders  attrib- 
uted to  General  Smith. 

Whatever  the  Chicago  papers  say 
against  Dr.  Dowie  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
deny,  but  the  story  has  not  yet,  we  be- 
lieve, been  denied  that  his  daughter, 
Esther,  has  died  as  the  result  of  burns, 
after  her  father  and  the  elders  had  prayed 
all  day  for  her,  and,  finally,  against  all 
his  teaching,  he  had  called  in  one  of  the 
hated  medical  profession,  which  he  has 
attacked  with  all  his  emphatic  rhetoric. 
It  was  a  terrible  test  of  his  principles, 
and  he  seems  to  have  failed  at  the  crisis. 


It  was  very  foolish  in  M.  Hugues  Le 
Roux,  who  is  lecturing  in  this  country  on 
French  literature,  to  say  that  Dreyfus 
had  acknowledged  his  guilt  to  M.  Zola. 
This  was  one  of  the  canards  of  the 
French  election,  and  M.  Zola  and  every 
one  else  concerned  has  contradicted  M. 
Le  Roux.  The  condemnation  of  Captain 
Dreyfus  cannot  be  justified  in  that  way. 


FINANCIAL 


A    Disturbing-   Railway    Project 

The  recent  severance  of  the  close  re- 
lations so  long  existing  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  may  point  to 
a  serious  disturbance  of  that  railway  har- 
mony which  in  the  East,  as  in  the  West, 
has  been  based  on  community  of  interest 
ancl  various  agreements.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  gave  the  re- 
quired notice  of  six  months,  last  week, 
that  it  would  terminate  the  contract  under 
which  the  Western  Union  has  for  twenty- 
one  years  enjoyed  the  right  of  way  for 
its  poles  and  wires  on  all  the  lines  of  the 
great  Pennsylvania  system,  with  offices, 
of  course,  at  the  Pennsylvania's  stations. 
In  December  next  it  must  withdraw,  un- 
less in  the  meantime  it  shall  succeed  in 
making  a  new  contract.  The  prediction 
is  made,  however,  that  it  will  be  displaced 
on  the  Pennsylvania  system  by  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company. 

The  question  involved  is  one  of  rail- 
roads, not  one  of  telegraphs.  The  West- 
ern Union  is  a  Gould  company,  and  Mr. 
Gould  has  very  recently  and  quite  boldly 
invaded  the  Pennsylvania's  province.  In 
the  Northwest  the  grouping  of  railway 
systems  by  community  of  interest  was 
suddenly  and  harshly  interrupted  when 
Mr.  Harriman  and  his  associates  found 
that  the  Burlington  system  was  to  be 
owned  by  interests  which  could  use  it  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  allied  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Gould 
and  his  associates  now  introduce  a  dis- 
turbing and  threatening  element  in  the 
East.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
termination  of  the  telegraph  contract  is 
an  indication  of  the  Pennsylvania's  dis- 
approval of  his  ambitious  railway  project. 
So  long  as  the  Eastern  terminals  of  his 
extensive  railway  system  were  at  Buffalo 
and  Wheeling  it  did  not  disturb  the  East- 
ern allies.  The  extension  of  his  Wheel- 
ing line  to  Pittsburg  (soon  to  be  accom- 
plished) was  resented  and  opposed,  but 
at  last  accepted.  His  latest  extension  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  however,  is  another 
matter. 

This  termination  of  the  telegraph  con- 
tract closely  follows  the  purchase  from 
the  city  of  Baltimore  of  the  Western 
Maryland  road  by  the  Fuller  syndicate, 
which,  as  everybody  now  knows,  repre- 


sents Mr.  Gould.  In  a  letter  to  the  Mayor 
of  Baltimore  on  the  2d  inst.  Mr.  Gould 
said  that  "  the  road  is  desired,  if  it  can 
be  bought  at  the  price  proposed,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  used  as  an  outlet,  with  sea 
terminal  at  Baltimore,  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Central,  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  Wabash  system."  This 
was  a  perfectly  frank  admission  that  the 
road  was  to  prolong  the  Gould  system 
to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  road  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Gould's  syndicate,  and  now  $15,- 
000,000  is  to  be  expended  on  bridges  and 
new  short  connecting  lines  that  will  com- 
plete the  project  which  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  in  view. 

This  project  is  the  making  of  a  through 
line  from  Baltimore  to  the  Pacific  by  way 
of  Pittsburg,  Toledo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Denver  and  Salt  Lake,  with 
branches  to  New  Orleans,  Texas  ports, 
and  points  on  the  Mexican  boundary. 
The  missing  links  have  been  those  at 
each  end.  The  Gould  system  has  been 
using  the  Central  Pacific  from  Ogden, 
and  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Harriman  are  in- 
terested jointly  in  important  railway  un- 
dertakings in  the  Southwest.  But  Mr. 
Gould  is  also  in  agreement  with  Senator 
Clark  and  his  associates,  who  are  build- 
ing a  road  from  Salt  Lake  to  the  Pacific 
at  Los  Angeles.  That  road  will  probably 
be  the  terminal  Pacific  link  of  the  Gould 
system.  At  the  Eastern  end  the  gaps 
in  the  line  from  Baltimore  to  Toledo — by 
way  of  Parkersburg  and  Zanesville — will 
soon  be  filled,  and  it  is  said  that  the  en- 
trance of  the  Wheeling  road  into  Pitts- 
burg will  be  followed  by  the  construction 
of  a  short  cut  from  that  city  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Baltimore.  All  this  threatens  to 
disturb  the  present  harmonious  Eastern 
arrangement  and  may  be  very  annoying 
to  the  Pennsylvania  system,  which  will  be 
most  directly  affected  by  the  new  trunk 
line. 

Two  important  industrial  undertak- 
ings in  Canada  are  to  be  consolidated 
by  a  lease  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Com- 
pany to  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Company. 

....Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

American  Express  Co.,  semi-annual,  $3.00  per 
share,  payable  July  ist. 
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The  Old  Fallacy 

Now  a  journal  in  Savannah  and  an- 
other in  Omaha  join  the  protest,  in  al- 
most the  same  language,  against  raising 
insurance  rates  because  of  fires  else- 
where. Lo,  we  haven't  been  doing  any- 
thing to  you  (this  is  the  argument),  we 
have  had  no  fires ;  why  mulct  us  because 
there  have  been  fires  in  some  other 
place?  "Now  that  Savannah  has  good 
fire  service  and  plenty  of  water  (says  one 
journal)  and  has  been  free  from  disas- 
trous fires  for  quite  a  long  time,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  just  to  increase  the  rates 
here  just  because  there  have  been  disas- 
trous fires  in  Paterson  and  Atlantic  City ; 
let  the  rates  be  raised  in  those  cities  and 
not  in  cities  far  distant  from  them." 
And  the  other  says  that  the  companies 
have  in  the  last  few  years  made  a  great 
profit  on  their  Omaha  risks  and  "  it  is 
not  fair  to  make  Omaha  pay  for  the 
losses  incurred  in  other  cities,  some  of 
which  are  1,000  miles  distant." 

It  is  natural  for  newspapers  to  look  at 
such  questions  as  advocates  of  the  local 
interests  which  they  immediately  repre- 
sent and  to  assume  that  they  would  be 
set  down  as  betraying  their  own  friends 
if  they  did  not  defend  them  against  out- 
side corporations ;  yet  the  argument  is  as 
fallacious  as  it  is  natural.  Rates  are  not 
raised  in  Savannah  and  Omaha  merely 
"  because  "  of  disastrous  fires  elsewhere ; 
such  increase  is  a  part  of  the  general  rise 
which  those  disastrous  fires,  together 
with  the  general  run  of  fires,  have  shown 
to  be  necessary.  The  second  mistake  is 
the  assumption  that  immunity  for  the 
past  few  years,  even  if  some  profits  are 
made  there,  necessarily  establishes  ex- 
emption from  a  rise  in  rates,  much  less  a 
claim  to  a  reduction.  The  place  which  has 
enjoyed  a  long  term  of  immunity  may 
be  just  ready,  in  the  movement  of  aver- 
age, for  a  severe  blow.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct conflagration  hazard — i.e.,  a  hazard 
of  large  fires — which  must  be  taken  into 
account  and  provided  for.  Again  (as 
the  most  important  consideration),  if 
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Savannah  does  not  pay  for  Paterson  this 
year,  Paterson  should  not,  and  could  not, 
pay  for  Savannah  in  some  other  year. 
The  very  foundation  of  insurance  is  that 
the  burdens  of  one  shall  be  laid  upon 
another.  No  tub,  insurance-wise,  can 
stand  on  its  own  bottom.  Of  course, 
rates  should  be  affected  by  the  local  con- 
ditions, but  they  cannot  be  wholly  local- 
ized ;  to  carry  out  the  "  independence  " 
idea  fully  would  end  in  every  man's  in- 
suring himself. 

One  of  the  insurance  journals  quotes 
some  figures  to  show  that  the  surplus 
of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  has 
been  declining  for  several  years  past,  the 
decline  in  four  years  having  been  a  half 
million.  This  showing,  with  the  com- 
ments thereon,  is  apparently  offered  as 
indirect  evidence  that  the  company  is  not 
thriving,  or  perhaps  as  an  argument 
against  the  practice  of  annual  dividends. 
But  it  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  bear 
out  either  conclusion.  The  question  of 
annual  vs.  deferred  dividends  may  be  ar- 
gued on  either  side,  and  is  not  one  to  be 
decided  broadly  and  offhand ;  each  plan 
has  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
the  public  preference  (if  the  subject 
could  only  be  clearly  understood)  ought 
to  govern.  As  for  surplus,  neither  de- 
crease nor  increase  affords  evidence  of 
decline  or  of  thrift  and  progress  in  a 
company ;  a  conclusion  drawn  from  that 
fact  alone  would  be  almost  as  unsound 
as  the  conclusion  that  the  Mutual  Life  is 
in  danger  because  its  loss  claims  are 
mi;ch  greater  than  they  were  in  1880. 
The  statement  of  President  Greene  is  that 
since  1898  the  surplus  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  "  has  been  somewhat  drawn  upon 
each  year  to  maintain  the  long-continued 
scale  of  dividend."  This  use  of  surplus 
he  justly  pronounces  proper  and  right,  up 
to  the  limit  of  prudence,  and  when  "  the 
question  point  "  is  reached  the  dividend 
rate  will  be  modified  as  shall  then  seem 
necessary.  As  the  surplus  still  exceeds 
seven  millions  that  time  is  not  yet  here. 
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Birth  of  the 
Cuban  Republic 


The  festivities  attend- 
ing the  birth  of  the 
Cuban  RepubHc  began 
on  Sunday,  the  i8th,  with  rehgious  serv- 
ices in  the  morning  and  the  sports  of  a 
general  hoHday  in  the  afternoon.  Presi- 
dent Palma  and  General  Wood  w^ere 
guests  at  a  special  exhibition  of  the  game 
of  jaialai,  in  which  professional  players 
from  Madrid  took  part.  That  evening 
the  city  was  beautifully  illuminated  and 
there  were  several  masquerade  balls. 
The  elaborate  and  costly  decorations  de- 
signed for  the  ceremonies  of  the  20th 
were  completed  by  continuous  work 
through  the  preceding  night.  On  the 
day  of  the  transfer  of  power  the  weather 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
city  was  bright  with  flowers  and  bunt- 
ing. In  the  morning  a  breakfast  was 
given  to  thousands  of  poor  children  by 
Mr.  Paine,  of  Boston.  At  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  the  transfer  was  to  take 
place,  there  were  assembled  in  the  palace 
President  Palma  and  his  Cabinet,  the 
members  of  the  Cuban  Congress  and  Su- 
preme Court,  the  foreign  consuls,  Gen- 
eral Wood  and  other  American  officers, 
while  the  Plaza  and  adjoining  streets  were 
crowded  with  people.  General  Wood 
read  an  official  paper,  addressed  by  him- 
self to  the  Cuban  President  and  Con- 
gress, stating  that  he  had  been  directed 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  transfer  to 
them,  as  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba,  the  government  and  control 
of  the  island,  to  be  held  and  exercised 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Cuban 
Constitution,  upon  the  condition — ac- 
ceptance of  which  was  assumed — that 
Cuba  would  undertake  to  satisfy  all  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Peace  Treaty.  He  also  formally  de- 
clared that  the  occupation  of  the  island 


by  the  United  States  and  the  military 
government  of  it  were  at  an  end.  This 
paper  also  contained  a  list  of  the  sani- 
tary improvements  devised  and  under 
contract  in  Havana,  Santiago  and  else- 
where, and  stated  that  it  was  understood 
that  the  present  government  of  the  Isle 
of  Pines  should  continue  as  a  de  facto 
government,  pending  the  settlement  of 
title.  General  Wood  also  read  a  brief 
letter  addressed  to  the  Cuban  President 
and  Congress  by  President  Roosevelt, 
who  spoke  of  the  transfer  to  be  made  by 
his  order  and  closed  as  follows : 

"  At  the  same  time  I  desire  to  express  to 
you  the  sincere  friendship  and  good  wishes 
of  the  United  States,  and  our  most  earnest 
hopes  for  the  stability  and  success  of  your 
Government,  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  ordered  freedom  among  your  peo- 
ple, and  for  enduring  friendship  between  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba." 

In  response  President  Palma,  accepting 
the  transfer,  declared  that  the  Cuban  Re- 
public assumed  the  treaty  obligations 
mentioned  by  General  Wood,  undertook 
to  carry  on  the  sanitary  work  planned 
by  the  military  government,  agreed  to 
the  understanding  concerning  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  and  noted  the  transfer  of  a  bal- 
ance of  cash  amounting  to  $689,191.  In 
conclusion  he  said : 

"  I  take  advantage  of  this  solemn  occasion, 
when  there  is  fulfilled  the  honest  promise  of 
the  Sovernment  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  when  the  personality  of  our  country  is 
established  as  a  sovereign  nation,  to  express 
to  you,  as  a  worthy  representative  of  that 
great  nation,  the  immense  gratitude  that  the 
people  of  Cuba  feel  for  the  American  nation; 
for  its  illustrious  President,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt,   and    to   you,    personally,    for   the   efforts 
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-which  you  have  made  for  the  attainment  of 
ithis  cherished  ideal." 

Then  General  Wood  lowered  the  Ameri- 
'can  flag  that  was  waving  over  the  pal- 
■ace,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  General 
•Gomez,  hoisted  the  Cuban  flag  in  its 
place,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  receiving 
a  salute  of  45  guns  from  the  Cabanas 
■fortress,  and  the  Cuban  colors  another  of 
2\  guns.  Bands  were  playing,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  streets  were  cheering,  and  the 
transfer  was  greeted  by  the  guns  of  the 
battle  ships  in  the  harbor.  The  American 
troops  at  once  marched  to  the  wharf  and 
embarked  for  home  on  the  "  Morro 
Castle."  General  Wood  and  his  staff 
straightway  proceeded  to  the  "  Brook- 
lyn." The  entire  "  military  govern- 
ment "  was  on  board  ship  before  one 
o'clock,  and  there  was  a  great  friendly 
demonstration  as  the  General  and  his 
soldiers  passed  out  to  sea.  Eight  bat- 
talions of  American  artillery  remain  and 
will  be  placed  at  the  new  naval  and  coal- 
ing stations.  President  Palma  sent  to 
President  Roosevelt  a  message  express- 
ing the  profound  gratitude  of  the  Cuban 
people,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  from 
President  Loubet,  of  France,  a  message 
offering  his  sincere  felicitations.  That 
night  Havana  enjoyed  a  grand  display 
of  fireworks,  and  the  festivities  were 
prolonged  until  the  end  of  the  week.  At 
Washington  the  Senate  ordered  that  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  Havana 
should  be  printed  as  a  public  document, 
and  both  Houses  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing satisfaction  over  "  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Cuban  Republic  among  the 
nations  of  the  world."  On  the  23d  the 
Cuban  Congress  adopted  a  resolution 
granting  pardon  to  all  Americans  in 
prison,  under  sentence  or  awaiting  trial 
on  the  island. — President  Roosevelt 
came  to  New  York  on  the  Cuban  Repub- 
lic's birthday  and  made  an  address  be- 
fore the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
at  a  meeting  held  in  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Home  Missions.  In 
the  course  of  some  remarks  about  Cuba 
he  said : 

"  The  citizens  of  this  republic  have  a  right 
to  feel  proud  that  we  have  kept  our  pledge  to 
the  letter,  and  that  wc  have  established  a  new 
international  precedent.  I  do  not  remember — 
.and   I   have  thought  a  good  deal  about   it — a 
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single  case  in  modern  times  whefe  ^s  the  result 
of  such  a  war  the  victorious  nation  has  con- 
tented itself  with  setting  a  new  nation  free, 
and  fitting  it  as  well  as  it  could  be  for  the  diffi- 
cult path  of  self  government.  Anarchy  and 
ruin  would  have  lain  before  the  island  if  we 
had  been  content  with  the  victories  of  war  and 
turned  the  island  loose  to  run  itself.  Now  we 
bid  it  godspeed  as  a  nation,  and  we  intend  to 
see  to  it  that  it  shall  have  all  the  aid  that  we 
can  give  it." 

The  opponents  of  the  Reciprocity  bill  in 
Congress  are  still  confident  that  no  bill 
can  be  enacted.  It  is  said  that  members 
of  the  Senate  committee  are  preparing  a 
bill  granting  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
for  five  years  upon  imports  coming  di- 
rectly from  producers,  and  leaving  out 
the  House  bill's  repeal  of  the  refiners' 
dift'erential  protective  duty. 

The  severance  of  relations 
between  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  General  Miles  is 
indicated  by  several  orders  issued  last 
week.  One  of  these,  from  the  President, 
revokes  the  orders  of  President  McKin- 
ley  which  provided  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  his  duties  should 
be  performed  by  the  Lieutenant-General 
commanding  the  army.  At  the  same  time 
Secretary  Root,  on  the  eve  of  a  short  pe- 
riod of  absence  from  the  city  (the  As- 
sistant Secretary  being  out  of  town),  is- 
sued an  order  authorizing  Chief  Clerk 
Schofield  to  act  in  his  place  until  the  re- 
turn of  himself  or  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Sanger.  Another  order,  from  the  Presi- 
dent, provides  that  whenever  Adjutant- 
General  Corbin  is  absent  his  duties  shall 
be  performed  by  the  senior  officer  on 
duty  in  his  office.  Heretofore,  in  such 
circumstances,  these  duties  have  been 
taken  up  by  Col.  Thomas  F.  Ward,  Adju- 
tant-General at  Army  Headquarters, 
where  he  is  immediately  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Miles. — At  the  request  of 
Secretary  Hay,  the  King  of  Denmark 
consents  to  the  negotiation  of  a  protocol 
extending  for  one  year  the  time  within 
which  the  treaty  ceding  the  Danish  West 
Indies  may  be  finally  ratified.  The  time 
originally  allowed  will  expire  on  July 
24th,  and  the  Danish  Parliament  will  not 
sit  again  until  September. — There  was 
signed  at  the  State  Department  last  week 
what  is  said  to  be  the  first  treaty  nego- 
tiated under  the  provisions  of  The  Hague 
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Conference  concerning  arbitration.  In 
this  treaty  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
refer  to  arbitrators  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  use  or  distribution  of  the 
fund  estabHshed  in  Mexico,  when  Cali- 
fornia was  a  part  of  that  country,  for  the 
support  of  Roman  CathoHc  Missions  in 
Cahfornia  and  Lower  CaHfornia. — The 
fine  monument  erected  by  the  National 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Amer- 
ica in  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
war  with  Spain  was  dedicated  on  the 
2 1st  in  Arlington  Cemetery.  At  the  four 
corners  of  the  base  are  placed  cannon 
taken  from  the  Spanish  cruizer  "  Maria 
Teresa "  and  one  of  the  Spanish  land 
batteries  in  Cuba.  An  address  was  made 
by  the  President,  who,  after  praising 
those  who  had  fought  in  our  wars,  urged 
that  citizens  should  be  ready  and  willing 
to  do  their  duty  at  all  times,  in  war  or  in 
peace — the  "  ordinary,  humdrum,  com- 
monplace duties  of  each  day.  What  we 
need  most  in  this  republic,"  he  continued, 
"  is  not  special  genius,  not  unusual  bril- 
liancy, but  the  honest  and  upright  adher- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  citizens, 
and  of  their  representatives,  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  private  and  public  moral- 
ity."— Lord  Pauncefote,  British  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  died  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  morning  of  the  24th  inst., 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  For  some 
months  he  had  been  a  sufferer  from  at- 
tacks of  asthma  and  rheumatic  gout,  and 
since  April  had  been  confined  almost  con- 
tinuouslv  to  his  bed. 


The  Work  of  ^^^  House  has  passed  a 
Congress  ^}]\  providing  that  t  h  e 
eight-hour  law  shall  be  en- 
forced on  all  Government  work  done  by 
private  contractors.  This  covers,  of 
course,  the  work  on  naval  vessels  built  in 
private  yards,  and  the  manufacture  of  ar- 
mor for  the  ships.  The  annual  Naval 
bill  was  passed  after  a  week's  debate, 
with  an  amendment  requiring  that  one 
battle  ship,  one  armored  cruiser  and  one 
gunboat — instead  of  only  one  ship — shall 
be  built  in  the  Government's  navy  yards ; 
also  that  all  of  the  new  ships  for  which 
appropriation  is  made  shall  be  built  in 
those  yards  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  that  the  bidding  ship- 
builders have  entered  into  a  combination 
affecting  prices.    The  provision  for  500 


additional  cadets  was  stricken  out  on  a 
point  of  order.  Under  one  of  the  amend- 
ments the  cadets  are  hereafter  to  be  called 
midshipmen. — At  a  Republican  confer- 
ence concerning  the  Fowler  Currency 
and  Banking  bill  no  action  was  taken.  It 
is  not  expected  that  this  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  present  session.  There  is 
much  opposition  to  that  part  of  it  which 
permits  the  national  banks  to  establish 
branches.  It  is  said  that  there  will  be  no 
legislation  at  this  session  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.— The  Immigration  bill  discussed 
in  the  House  last  week  collects  and  codi- 
fies the  scattered  laws  upon  this  subject, 
and  also  makes  some  changes.  The  head 
tax  is  increased  from  $1  to  $1.50.  To 
the  classes  heretofore  excluded  are  added 
polygamists,  anarchists  and  "  any  person 
whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with 
the  money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted 
by  others  to  come."  The  present  law  for 
the  exclusion  of  labor  under  contract  is 
so  changed  by  the  reported  bill  that  it 
will  exclude  "  persons  whose  migration 
has  been  induced  by  offers,  solicitations,, 
promises  or  agreements,  parole  or  special, 
express  or  implied,  of  labor  or  work  or 
service  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States." 
The  House  has  adopted  Mr.  Underwood's 
amendment  imposing  an  educational 
qualification.  It  excludes  all  persons  over 
15  years  old  who  cannot  read  English  or 
some  other  language,  exception  being 
made  as  to  the  wives  and  children  and 
parents  of  admissible  immigrants  arriv- 
ing with  them  and  those  of  immigrants 
already  settled  here.  The  test  is  to  be 
made  by  means  of  printed  passages  from 
the  Constitution. 


The  Rochambeau      ^  "    ^ay     24th     t  h  e 
Monument  Statue  of  Rochambeau, 

a  present  of  the  French 
Government  to  this  country,  was  un- 
veiled in  Washington.  This  statue, 
which  was  designed  and  executed  by  M. 
Hamar,  the  French  sculptor,  stands  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  Lafayette  Square 
and  is  admirably  situated.  The  party 
who  came  to  this  country  from  France  to 
assist  at  the  ceremony  contained  sev- 
eral of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
country,  among  them  the  present  Count 
of  Rochambeau,  General  Brugere,  head 
of  the  French  army,  Vice-Admiral  Four- 
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nicr  of  the  navy,  Alfred  Croiset,  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
others   only    less    distinguished.       Pre- 
viously to  the  unveiling,  the  party,  to- 
gether with  M.  and  Mme.  Cambon,  and 
others  of  the  French  Legation,  v^ere  re- 
ceived at  dinner  by  President  Roosevelt, 
and  had  entertained  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the   French  cruiser  "  Gaulois." 
The    most    important    event    before    the 
ceremony  was  this  luncheon  given  on  the 
French     cruiser,     at     which     President 
Roosevelt  spoke  most  impressively  of  the 
aid  which  France  had  given  to  this  coun- 
try in  our  struggle  for  liberty  and  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  honor  now  shown  to 
the  United  States  by  the  presentation  of 
this  statue.     At  the  actual  ceremony  of 
the  unveiling,  on  May  24th,  there  were  a 
number  of  speeches,  one  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  by  Ambassador  Cambon 
and  General  Brugere,  the  last  two  being 
in  French.     General  Porter  also  spoke  of 
the  character  of  Rochambeau  and  Sena- 
tor Lodge  related  in  some  detail  the  man- 
ner in  which  Rochambeau  had  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Americans  and  fought  side 
by  side  with  Washington  at  the  battle  of 
Yorktown.      The    actual    unveiling   was 
committed  to  the  Countess  of  Rocham- 
beau.    At  the  proper  moment  she  rose 
from  her  place  behind  President  Roose- 
velt, and  gave  a  tug  at  the  cord  which  was 
to  release  the  drapery  of  the  monument, 
but  the  flags  refused  to  part.     Instantly, 
however,  President  Roosevelt  leaped  to 
her  side  and  with  a  strenuous  pull  started 
the  bunting  in  its  proper  course.     After 
the  ceremony  there  was  a  military  pa- 
rade,  reviewed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
the  Cabinet  and  the  French  visitors  from 
a  stand  erected  at  a  corner  of  the  White 
House    grounds.      A    battalion    of    the 
French    seamen    from    the    "  Gaulois " 
formed  part  of  the  procession. 

Our  Policy  in  the      ^"f.i"^  ^^,^^  ^^^k  some 
Philippines  additional      testimony 

concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  army  in  the  Philippines  was 
taken  by  the  Senate  committee.  One 
witness,  a  returned  soldier,  asserted  that 
explosive  (or  dum-dum)  bullets  were  is- 
sued to  and  used  by  the  troops.  This 
was  denied,  of  course,  by  the  War  De- 
partment, and  the  witness's  samples 
proved   that   he   was   wrong.     Another 


witness  was  Bishop  Thoburn,  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  who  has  passed  much 
time  at  Singapore,  and  has  visited  the 
Philippines  twice.  He  regarded  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  islands  by  our  forces  as 
"  an  act  of  God."  The  Filipinos  re- 
sembled our  Indians,  he  said,  and  it 
would  take  75  years  to  educate  them  so 
that  they  could  stand  alone.  It  would  be 
a  crime  to  remove  the  restraint  to  which 
they  are  now  subjected.  Some  passages 
in  the  President's  address  in  New  York, 
last  week,  at  the  missionary  celebration 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
are  regarded  as  designed  in  part  for  the 
defense  of  the  army.  Speaking  of  the 
conquest  of  this  continent  by  our  people, 
he  said : 

"  To  conquer  a  continent  is  rough  work. 
All  really  great  work  is  rough  in  the  doing, 
tho  it  may  seem  smooth  enough  to  those  who 
look  back  upon  it,  or  to  the  contemporaries 
who  only  look  at  it  from  afar.  The  roughness 
is  an  unavoidable  part  of  the  doing  of  the 
deed.  We  need  display  but  scant  patience 
with  those  who,  sitting  at  ease  in  their  own 
homes,  delight  to  exercise  a  querulous  and 
censorious  spirit  of  judgment  upon  their 
brethren  who,  whatever  their  shortcomings, 
are  doing  strong  men's  work  as  they  bring  the 
light  of  civilization  into  the  world's  dark 
places.  The  criticism  of  those  who  live  soft- 
ly, remote  from  the  strife,  is  of  little  value." 

— The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  Sen- 
ate debate,  last  week,  was  Mr.  Hoar,  who 
delivered  an  address  for  which  he  had 
made  careful  preparation.  He  set  forth 
forcibly  his  views,  already  familiar  to  the 
country,  asserting  that  we  had  repealed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  vio- 
lated the  Monroe  Doctrine,  because  that 
was  based  upon  the  doctrine  that  just 
governments  must  rest  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  Referring  to  the  use 
of  torture,  he  said  that  in  general  our  of- 
ficers were  humane.  He  permitted  it  to 
be  inferred,  however,  that  shocking  sto- 
ries were  told  in  letters  received  by  him 
from  soldiers  who  could  not  afford  to 
criticise  their  superiors  publicly.  In  his 
peroration  he  reviewed  the  record  of  ben- 
eficent generations  of  Americans  down 
to  the  present  one,  ending  as  follows : 

"And  now  what  have  we  to  say?  Are  we 
to  have  a  place  in  that  honorable  company? 
Must  we  engrave  on  that  column,  '  We  re- 
pealed the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We 
changed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  a  doctrine 
of  eternal  righteousness  and  justice,  resting  on 
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the  consent  of  the  governed,  to  a  doctrine  of 
brutal  selfishness,  looking  only  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage. We  crushed  the  only  republic  in 
Asia.  We  made  vi^ar  on  the  only  Christian 
people  in  the  East.  We  converted  a  war  of 
glory  to  a  war  of  shame.  We  vulgarized  the 
American  flag.  We  introduced  perfidy  into 
the  practice  of  war.  We  inflicted  torture  on 
unarmed  men  to  extort  confession.  We  put 
children  to  death.  We  established  recon- 
centrado  camps.  We  devastated  provinces. 
We  baffled  the  aspirations  of  a  people  for 
liberty.' 

"  No,  Mr.  President.  Never !  Never ! 
Other  and  better  counsels  will  yet  prevail. 
The  hours  are  long  in  the  life  of  a  great  peo- 
ple.    The  irrevocable  step  is  not  yet  taken. 

"  Let  us  at  least  have  this  to  say :  '  We,  too, 
have  kept  the  faith  of  the  Fathers.  We  took 
Cuba  by  the  hand.  We  delivered  her  from  her 
age-long  bondage.  We  welcomed  her  to  the 
family  of  nations.  We  set  mankind  an  ex- 
ample never  beheld  before  of  moderation  in 
victory.  We  led  hesitating  and  halting  Eu- 
rope to  the  deliverance  of  their  beleaguered 
Ambassadors  in  China.  We  marched  through 
a  hostile  country — a  country  cruel  and  bar- 
barous— without  anger  or  revenge.  We  re- 
turned benefit  for  injury,  and  pity  for  cruelty. 
We  made  the  name  of  America  beloved  in  the 
East  as  in  the  West.  We  kept  faith  with  the 
Philippine  people.  We  kept  faith  with  our 
own  history.  We  kept  our  National  honor  un- 
sullied. The  flag  which  we  received  without  a 
rent  we  handed  down  without  a  stain.'  " 

— General  Chaffee  reports  that  confer- 
ences with  the  Moro  chiefs  seem  to  as- 
sure peace.  General  Malvar,  who  re- 
cently surrendered,  has  isstied  a  procla- 
mation commanding-  all  Filipinos  to  sup- 
port the  United  States.  He  has  also  in- 
formed the  Junta  at  Hong  Kong  that  it 
can  count  no  longer  upon  the  allegiance 
of  the  islanders.  General  Chaffee,  re- 
viewing the  judgment  of  the  court-mar- 
tial acquitting  Major  Waller,  disapproves 
it  except  so  far  as  it  declares  him  not 
guilty  of  murder. 


The  Coal  Miners' 
Strike 


The  executive  officers 
of  the  miners  who  are 
on  strike  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  field  decided  last  week  to 
call  out  the  engineers,  firemen  and  pump- 
men on  June  2  if  the  mine  owners  should 
decline  to  give  them  an  eight-hour  day 
with  the  same  wages  that  are  now  paid 
for  ten  hours  or  more.  A  few  independ- 
ent operators  have  granted  this  increase, 
to  save  their  property,  but  the  large  com- 


panies refuse  to  do  so  and  are  preparing 
for  a  contest  on  the  date  named.  Before 
that  time  they  will  discharge  the  em- 
ployes who  intend  to  obey  the  union,  fill- 
ing their  places  with  other  men  who  can 
be  trusted,  and  taking  measures  to  de- 
fend them.  One  of  the  two  State  divi- 
sions of  the  union  that  are  needed  for 
the  calling  of  a  general  convention  has 
voted  for  such  action.  This  is  Michigan, 
and  it  is  said  a  similar  vote  has  been  taken 
in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  where 
strikes  (to  begin  on  June  7th)  were  or- 
dered on  Saturday  last,  pending  nego- 
tiations for  higher  wages  and  better 
treatment.  The  Civic  Federation  has  not 
been  inactive,  but  it  is  reported  that  the 
coal  railroad  presidents  desire  that  it 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
troversy. It  is  said  that  the  Federation 
will  hold  a  meeting  this  week  and  that 
it  may  call  for  statements  from  both 
sides.  In  obedience  to  a  mandate  from 
Bishop  Hoban,  the  striking  miners  who 
are  Catholics  have  taken  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence. 

Creed  Revision     ^e  gave  last  week  the 
Adopted  substance     of     the    pro- 

posed amendments  to 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  the  Brief  Statement  of  doctrine  for 
popular  use.  The  only  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  general  interest  is 
the  adoption  of  this  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision.  A  whole  week  had 
been  allowed  for  private  discussion  and 
understanding.  When,  therefore,  last 
Thursday  morning  the  hour  caine  for 
action,  every  obstruction  to  favorable  ac- 
tion had  been  removed.  Dr.  Van  Dyke, 
Moderator,  expressed  the  hope  that  there 
might  be  unity  of  heart  on  this  great 
subject.  Then  Dr.  Minton,  chairman  of 
the  Revision  Committee,  defended  the 
Report.  He  said  there  were  unguarded 
statements  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion that  had  produced  misunderstand- 
ing and  ought  to  be  corrected.  Thus,  no 
one  believes  that  it  is  a  sin  to  refuse  to 
take  a  legal  oath.  That  section  ought  to 
be  changed.  So  the  clause  about  the 
Pope  has  no  proper  place  in  a  creed,  and 
the  clause  about  infants  needs  amend- 
ment. Then  Dr.  Moffatt  urged  speedy 
action,  as  the  workers  were  tired  of  the 
strife :  "  It  will  take  but  an  hour  or  so 
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here.  It  will  take  but  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore the  presbyteries."  He  was  right. 
Only  one  man,  from  Florida,  made  a  tear- 
ful protest,  which  aroused  no  sympathy. 
The  overtures  to  the  presbyteries,  cover- 
ing the  amendments  and  the  declaratory 
statements,  were  adopted  with  but  two 
or  three  feeble  Noes,  and  then  the  Brief 
Statement  was  adopted  with  only  one 
voice  heard  against  it.  There  was  great 
rejoicing  and  the  work  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  done,  altho  the  various 
perfunctory  forms  of  action  on  temper- 
ance, divorce,  etc.,  had  to  be  attended  to, 
and  the  visit  to  Princeton.  The  mis- 
sionary meetings,  at  the  principal  one  of 
which  President  Roosevelt  was  present 
and  made  a  stirring  speech,  had  been 
held  before  the  subject  of  Revision  was 
reached.  It  is  understood  that  the  chief 
credit  for  the  result  on  the  Brief  State- 
ment is  due  to  Prof.  John  De  Witt  and 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  both  of  Princeton, 
which  thus  takes  the  lead  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Church.  Professor  De  Witt  has 
published  in  The  Princeton  Times  of 
May  17  the  draft  for  this  Statement, 
which  they,  after  much  consultation, 
presented  to  the  committee  and  which 
the  committee  expanded  and  made  more 
rhetorical  and  theological.  Dr.  De  Witt 
says : 

"  Dr.  van  Dyke's  conciliatory  spirit  and 
fine  gift  of  expression  greatly  aided  the  com- 
mittee in  its  meetings.  The  ease  and  felicity 
with  which  in  the  midst  of  discussions  he 
would  catch  and  fix  in  admirable  form  hints 
and  flying  suggestions  not  seldom  united  us 
after  sharp  debate." 

Tv.»  \Tr.^nr.r^\r.     Aftcr   3   brlcf   pcrlod   of 
I  he  Volcanic  ,,     v^  i' 

Disaster  qmescence  Mt.  Pelee,  m 

Martinique,  and  Mt. 
Souffriere,  in  St.  Vincent,  have  become 
violently  active  again,  and  the  people  on 
both  of  these  ill-fated  islands  are  living 
in  a  state  of  great  anxiety.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  May  20th  a  thick,  heavy 
cloud,  pierced  by  flashes  of  lightning, 
was  seen  to  rise  over  Mt.  Pelee.  The 
people  in  Fort  de  France,  many  of  whom 
had  fled  thither  for  refuge,  were  smitten 
with  terror  and  for  a  while  the  city  was 
in  a  state  of  hysterical  panic.  From  the 
description  given  by  those  who  saw  this 
outbreak  at  close  quarters  it  must  have 
been  even  more  violent  than  the  first 
eruption  which  laid  St.  Pierre  in  ruins. 


Vast  columns  of  molten  matter  were 
spurted  from  the  volcano  and  large  red- 
hot  boulders,  some  of  them  many  feet  in 
diameter,  rained  down  on  the  ruins  of 
the  devastated  town  and  leveled  every- 
thing that  had  been  left  standing.  At 
10  o'clock  of  the  same  morning  the  "  Po- 
tomac "  went  to  investigate  matters  and 
Lieut.  Benjamin  McCormick  did  notable 
work  in  bringing  relief  to  the  district. 
Among  other  things  he  took  180 
refugees  on  board  the  "  Potomac  "  and 
brought  them  to  Fort  de  France.  The 
mountain  still  threatens  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  whole  island  are  fleeing  to 
Fort  de  France.  There  the  panic  is  so 
great  that  many  people  are  leaving  the 
island  altogether.  Large  numbers  of 
people  are  emigrating  to  Guadeloupe. 
From  Paris  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
M.  Decrais,  has  cabled  to  Governor 
Lheurre  at  Martinique  asking  whether 
the  situation  seems  to  necessitate  a  par- 
tial or  total  evacuation  of  the  island,  but 
to  this  inquiry  no  reply  so  far  has  been 
received.  The  total  relief  fund  for  Mar- 
tinique raised  in  France  was  on  May 
24th  something  over  1,000,000  francs, 
but  this  sum  must  be  swelled  by  contri- 
butions from  rulers  and  cities  all  over 
the  world.  The  United  States  steamer 
"  Dixie "  from  New  York  has  arrived 
at  Martinique  and  has  unloaded  as  far 
as  possible  her  cargo  of  supplies  at  Fort 
de  France.  The  investigations  of  officers 
who  have  gone  as  near  as  possible  to 
St.  Pierre  show  that  the  ruin  worked 
must  have  been  largely  the  result  of  a 
furious  blast  of  blazing  gas,  traveling  at 
enormous  speed  and  with  incalculable 
force.  In  St.  Vincent  conditions  are 
very  much  as  they  are  in  Martinique. 

Prospects  of     J^e    latest    advices    from 
Peace  England   show   that   peace 

between  England  and  the 
Boer  Republic  is  now  a  practical  cer- 
tainty, altho  it  may  be  some  days,  or 
even  weeks,  before  the  terms  of  the 
peace  are  officially  announced.  On  May 
23d  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  received 
the  news  through  a  privileged  cipher 
cablegram  from  the  German  Consul  at 
Pretoria  that  the  articles  of  surrender 
were  ready  to  be  signed  by  the  Boer  del- 
egates at  Vereeniging.  On  the  same  day 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  in 
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London,  which  was  regarded  as  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations. The  Ministers  came  to  Down- 
ing Street  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  were  greeted  by  crowds  of  people 
anxious  to  learn  how  matters  were  like- 
ly to  turn.  When  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  5.10  P.  M.  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
any  direct  information  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  Immediately  after 
the  adjournment,  however,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  inner  committee  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  after  this  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  went 
to  Buckingham  Palace,  where  he  had  an 
audience  with  King  Edward.  Later  in 
the  evening  he  again  went  to  the  palace. 
At  the  Volunteer  Service  dinner  that 
night  Mr.  Brodrick,  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  was  expected  to  make  some 
statement  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  peace. 
In  response  to  the  toast,  "  The  Imperial 
Forces,"  the  Secretary  used  the  following 
words,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  be 
more  explicit : 

"  I  should  go  beyond  my  duty  should  I  enter 
into  details  of  the  communications  which  are 
now  passing  and  which  prelude,  as  we  all  hope, 
the  surrender  of  the  Boers." 

He  did,  however,  reiterate  the  statement 
often  given  out  by  the  Government  that 
they  would  not  be  drawn  into  any  com- 
promise likely  to  jeopardize  the  future 
peace  in  South  Africa.  The  so-called 
"  Kaffir  "  stocks  have  gone  uf)  notably, 
and  this  perhaps  is  as  good  an  indication 
as  any  of  the  assurance  felt  in  London 
that  the  war  is  really  over.  Just  why 
there  is  a  delay  in  announcing  the  exact 
state  of  affairs  is  not  known.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  some  of  the  minor  leaders  at 
Vereeniging  oppose  the  peace  and 
threaten  to  carry  on  guerrilla  warfare  in 
a  small  way  at  their  own  risk.  This,  in- 
deed, is  the  most  serious  apprehension 
felt  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter.  The 
Daily  News  of  London  claims  that  the 
Boer  demands  are  as  follows  : 

'■  First — Either  an  immediate  grant  of  self- 
government,  or,  failing  that,  to  fix  a  date  for 
the  establishment  of  self-government. 

"  Second — In  case  self-government  be  de- 
ferred, that  the  Boers  should  be  entitled  to 
advise  with  their  temporary  rulers. 

"  Third — Amnesty  for  the  rebels. 

"  Fourth — Permission  to  retain  their  rifles 
for  defense  against  the  natives. 

"  Fifth — Permission  to  retain  their  saddle 
horses. 


"  Sixth — A  guaranty  that  the  natives  should 
not  be  treated  upon  an  equality  with  white 
men. 

"  Seventh — That  no  limit  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  money  for  rebuilding  and  restocking 
the  farms." 

,       There    have    been    rumors    for 
.  jy  .  some  time  that  the  Premier,  M. 

Waldeck-Rousseau,  would  re- 
sign, and  now  it  is  definitely  announced 
that  he  will  leave  President  Loubet  to  form 
a  new  Cabinet  simultaneously  with  the 
meeting  of  the  newly  elected  Chamber. 
The  effect  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's 
withdrawal  from  the  government  may 
be  to  bring  the  country  to  its  old  state 
of  helpless  vacillation  and  change  unless 
some  strong  leader  is  found  to  take  his 
place. — M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  notified 
President  Loubet  of  his  resignation  just 
before  the  President  started  for  Russia, 
where  he  has  been  entertained  as  a  guest 
of  the  Czar  in  return  for  the  hospitality 
recently  extended  to  that  sovereign  in 
France.  May  20th  President  Loubet  ar- 
rived at  Kronstadt  on  the  armored 
cruiser  "  Montcalm  "  and  was  met  by  the 
Czar  and  his  party  on  the  imperial  yacht 
"  Alexandra."  Two  days  later  the  Presi- 
dent entered  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
populace.  At  the  railway  station  he  was 
met  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  of- 
fered him  the  customary  bread  and  salt 
as  a  token  of  welcome.  During  the  day 
the  President  visited  the  important  edi- 
fices, left  cards  at  the  various  embassies, 
placed  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Czar 
Alexander  III,  and  made  a  donation  of 
100,000  francs  to  the  charities  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Kronstadt  and  Peterhof.  As 
he  passed  through  the  streets  there  were 
abundant  signs  of  the  popularity  of  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Russia. 
The  windows  of  the  houses  along  his 
route  and  even  the  roofs  were  thronged 
with  people,  and  many  aristocratic  Rus- 
sian ladies  wore  around  their  arms  rib- 
bons which  had  been  taken  from  the  caps 
of  the  French  sailors.  The  next  day  M. 
Loubet  parted  from  the  Czar  and  sailed 
from  Kronstadt. 

The  Humbert      ^^""'^  J^^s  been  excited  by 
Swindle  ""T'^  °^       .  most  extraor- 

dinary swindling  schemes 
on  record.  Shortly  after  the  year   1883 
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a  Madame  Humbert  bought  a  mansion  in 
Paris  and  two  other  fine  estates.       She 
produced  a  copy  of  an  alleged  will,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drawn  up  by  one  Rob- 
ert Henry  Crawford,  an  American  mil- 
lionaire, just  deceased,  whose  New  York- 
address   was   given   at    1202   Broadway. 
According  to  this  will  Madame  Humbert 
was  made  the  sole  legatee  of  Crawford's 
estate,  which  was  valued  at  100,000,000 
francs.     Afterward  a  second  will,  dated 
on  the  same  day  as  the  first,  was  pro- 
duced, according  to  which  the  estate  was 
to  be  divided  into  three  equal  shares  to 
go  to  Madame  Humbert  and  two  of  the 
testators'    nephews,    Henry   and    Robert 
Crawford.     The  third  step  was  the  pro- 
duction   of   a    document    signed    by    the 
three  legatees,  in  which  they  agreed  that 
all  the  securities  which  went  to  make  up 
the  estate  should  be  left  in  the  care  and 
under  the  charge  of  M.  and  Mme.  Hum- 
bert until  the  youngest  legatee  came  of 
age,    when    some    agreement    would    be 
made  among  the  three  heirs  in  regard  to 
the  two  contradictory  wills.     The  securi- 
ties, according  to  the  statement  of  Ma- 
dame  Humbert,  were  then  placed   in  a 
safe  in  her  dwelling  on  the  Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Armee,  and  on  the  strength  of 
these  alleged  securities  she  proceeded  to 
borrow  vast  sums  of  money  from  various 
bankers  in  Paris  and  throughout  France. 
Her  swindling  schemes  were  made  prac- 
ticable by  the  French  laws,  which  allow 
the  courts  to  place  their  seal  on  a  safe 
alleged  to  hold  securities  under  litigation 
without  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
court  to  prove  that  the  securities  are  ac- 
tually   there.      Thus    for   a   number    of 
years  Madame  Humbert  was  able  to  bor- 
row money  on  the  strength  of  securities 
which    she    could   not   bring    forth,    but 
which    were    accredited    by    the    courts. 
Seventeen  bankers  or  banking  companies 
of  high  repute  lent  to  her  more  than  20,- 
000,000  francs.  For  some  time  there  were 
suspicions  that   the   securities   were   not 
what  they  were  represented  to  be,  and  lit- 
igation was  opened  to  get  possession  of 
them.     It  was   discovered   that  no   such 
American   millionaire  as   Crawford   had 
ever  been  known  in  New  York.     In  1897 
an  official  document  signed  by  a  notary 
public   in    New   York   was   produced   in 
court  showing  tliat  the  millionaire  was  a 
fiction    of   the   swindlers'   own   creation. 
Just  recently  the  dispute  reached  a  climax 


when  M.  Cochefort  the  noted  head  of  the 
detective  police  of  Paris,  with  other  of- 
ficers and  representatives  of  the  banks, 
went  to  Madame  Humbert's  house  and 
opened  the  safe.  There  was  found  m  the 
safe  no  securities  whatever,  nothing  in 
fact  but  an  old  jewel  box  and  some  pa- 
pers of  no  significance.  Meanwhile  Ma- 
dame Humbert  and  her  husband,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties for  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  had 
fled  the  country.  They  are  expected  in 
New  York,  and  every  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  arrest  them  if  they  reach 
this  port.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  of  the  case  is  the  fact  that  the 
Nationalist  party  have  attempted  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  it.  A  violent  doc- 
ument has  come  out,  signed  by  Jules 
Lemaitre  and  other  Nationalist  leaders, 
comparing  this  hoax  with  the  Panama 
scandal  of  malodorous  reputation. 

Church  Union   About    fifteen    years    ago 
.     ,  there    began    m    Japan    a 

movement  for  church 
union.  First  the  English  and  American 
Episcopalians  were  united  in  one  Japa- 
nese church  and  soon  after  six  Reformed 
denominations  joined  their  forces.  The 
efifort  of  the  various  Methodist  bodies  to 
unite  was  then  blocked  by  the  home  au- 
thorities, after  a  "  Plan  of  Union  "  had 
been  formulated.  Now  the  effort  has 
been  rene\yed,  and  the  missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  North 
and  South,  the  Canadian  Methodists,  the 
Protestant  Methodists,  the  Evangelical 
Association  and  the  United  Brethren 
have  again  adopted  a  "  Basis  of  Union," 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  respective 
General  Conferences  at  home  for  ap- 
proval. The  "  Basis  "  is  a  compromise 
measure.  Doctrinally,  it  is  Methodist, 
founded  on  the  Articles  of  Religion  of 
the  uniting  bodies,  Wesley's  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament  and  his  Sermons.  A 
General  Superintendent  (equivalent  to 
bishop)  may  serve  eight  years,  and  will 
then  be  ineligible  for  re-election.  The 
presiding  elders  will  be  appointed  by  the 
General  Superintendent  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  annual  conferences  by  ballot, 
without  debate.  The  missions  will  re- 
main separate,  but  their  churches  will  be 
united,  and  in  strength  they  will  be  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
PTCCfational  bodies. 
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By  John  B.  Clark,   LL.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Col:  mbia  University 


THE  able  article  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent 
in  The  Independent  for  April 
the  third  has  presented  one  of  the 
possible  and  not  unreasonable  views  con- 
cerning the  industrial  state  of  the  im- 
mediate future.  As  this  vigorous  writer 
thinks,  the  new  century  is  ushering  in  a 
benevolent  feudalism.  With  a  few 
touches  of  his  pencil  Mr.  Ghent  has 
given  definiteness  of  outline  to  a  picture 
which  has  presented  itself,  in  a  nebulous 
shape,  to  many  minds.  Nearly  all  of  us 
have  had  a  growing  sense  of  subordina- 
tion, if  not  of  quasi-dependence,  as  we 
have  watched  the  growth  of  private  for- 
tunes and  that  of  trusts  of  the  "  billion 
dollar  "  type.  Standing  once  in  the  lobby 
of  a  hotel  I  heard  a  friend  say,  "  That  is 
the  man  who  owns  us ;  "  and  a  glance 
showed  me  a  kindly  gentleman,  supposed 
to  be  worth  a  vast  sum  and  to  control  a 
vaster  one,  who  might  have  served  as 
the  model  of  one  of  the  benevolent 
"  barons  "  of  the  new  system,  and  yet 
we  knew  that,  in  reality,  he  had  no 
baronial  power  over  us.  We  were  his 
customers  who,  in  common  with  a  mil- 
lion others,  paid  him  his  price  for  a  serv- 
ice rendered.  The  mere  fact  of  his  vast 
capital  expressed  itself,  with  humorous 
exaggeration,  in  my  friend's  remark,  and 
even  suggested  a  general  correspondence 
between  his  relation  to  ordinary  citi- 
zens and  that  of  a  lord  to  dependents. 
This  has  caused  many  a  man  to  use  the 
term  feudal  in  describing  the  relation: 
Did  not  the  baron  of  former  times  get 
his  power  by  the  ownership  of  land? 
And  now  that  capital  rather  than  mere 
land  has  become  the  instrument  of  pro- 
duction, why  should  not  the  ownership 
of  this  agent  endow  a  man  with  an  ac- 
tual ruling  power?  Supplied  with  the 
details  which  Mr.  Ghent  furnishes  the 
picture  of  the  system  resulting  from  the 
modern  concentration  of  wealth  may 
seem  to  have  the  distinctive  traits  of  the 
one  which  evolved  out  of  the  chaos  fol- 
lowing the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
We  seem  to  have  our  great  nobles  hold- 
ing the  largest  amounts  of  wealth  and 


power,  and  below  them  a  series  of  classes 
in  varying  degrees  of  subordination. 
These  are  "  courtiers,"  professional  men, 
managers,  foremen,  and  "  villains,"  or 
wage  earners  in  city  and  country,  be- 
sides small  farmers,  tenants,  cotters  and 
tramps,  and  they  may  all  appear  to  be 
more  or  less  under  the  barons'  control. 
The  system  may  seem  to  be  as  nearly  like 
the  old  one  as  it  can  be  in  view  of  the 
higher  level  that  modern  life  has  reached. 
Over  every  one  of  these  classes  the  pow- 
er of  the  overlord  appears  to  extend ; 
and  as  for  the  freedom  of  the  common 
laborer,  it  may  seem  to  be  reduced  to  an 
empty  word,  which,  as  Goethe  says : 
"  Sounds  so  sweetly  that  we  cannot  be 
without  it,"  tho  we  know  that  the  sub- 
stance corresponding  to  it  has  vanished. 

The  system,  as  Mr.  Ghent  tells  us,  is 
qualified  by  the  beneficence  of  the  barons, 
by  their  growing  sense  of  the  "  trustee- 
ship of  great  wealth,"  and,  more  effect- 
ually, by  their  prudence  and  their  whole- 
some respect  for  the  dormant  power  that 
resides  in  the  democracy.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly temper  their  exactions  and  re- 
duce to  a  system  the  operation  of  throw- 
ing "  sops  to  Cerberus."  By  blending 
generosity  with  firmness  and  by  causing 
church  and  school  to  teach  mollifying 
doctrines  about  the  peace  which  the  new 
empire  signifies  and  about  the  perils  of 
atheism  and  anarchism,  the  rulers  will 
sustain  themselves,  in  spite  of  popular 
aspirations  for-  the  freedom  of  earlier 
times.  The  triumph  of  the  system  "  is 
assured ;  and  existent  forces  are  carrying 
us  toward  it  with  an  ever  accelerating 
speed.  One  power  alone  might  prevent 
it — the  collective  will  of  the  people  that 
it  shall  not  be.  But  of  this  there  is  no 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  barons  and  but  lit- 
tle expectation  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
lings." 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  forecast 
should  prove  to  be  accurate,  the  will  of 
the  people  that  the  system  shall  not  be 
would  assert  itself  with  all  necessary 
vigor  and  with  a  very  decisive  effect  As 
a    weaker   democracy   ended    the   earlier 
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and  stronger  feudalism,  the  strong  one 
of  the  present  day  would  end  the  new 
and  far  weaker  feudalism.  What  should 
and  doubtless  will  be  done  by  the  demo- 
cratic power,  which  in  every  test  issue  is 
dominant,  is  to  work  preventively  and 
see  to  it  that  the  new  feudalism  shall 
never  mature.  In  order  that  the  present 
state  should  transmute  itself  into  a  truly 
feudal  system  one  condition  would  be 
necessary,  and  that  the  people  will  never 
allow  to  be  realized. 

One  often  discovers  radical  differences 
between  things  which  are  so  similar  that 
at  first  they  seem  to  be  identical.  Mr. 
Ghent's  picture  is  not  a  caricature,  but  a 
serious  portrait,  of  which  one  may  say 
that,  in  certain  conspicuous  traits,  it  is 
"  horribly  like  the  original."  The 
points  of  unlikeness,  tho  less  conspicu- 
ous, are  sufficient  to  impress  the  behold- 
er with  the  fact  that  there  is  essential 
inaccuracy  in  the  portrayal.  That  the 
so-called  capitalistic  system  has  con- 
tinued until  now  and  that  its  further 
continuance  is  regarded  with  toleration 
is  enough  to  prove  that  it  has  not  the 
essential  quality  which  the  word  feudal 
describes. 

What  is  that  trait?  It  is  an  arbitrary 
rule  which  destroys  freedom  and  puts 
the  fortunes  of  the  dependent  classes  at 
the  disposal  of  the  overlord.  He  can 
take  what  he  will  and  let  his  underlings 
have  the  rest.  Wages  are  a  residuum 
in  an  intolerable  sense,  for  they  are 
gauged,  "  ad  miscricordiam,"  as  an  old 
term  expressed  it,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  pity  which  moderates  the  lord's 
exactions  as  the  condition  of  his  villains 
approaches  the  level  of  starvation.  No 
benevolence  could  temper  such  a  power 
so  as  to  make  it  tolerable ;  and  as  for  for- 
tifying it  by  teachings  emanating  from 
church  or  school,  using  such  things  to 
oppose  the  popular  feeling  would  be  like 
hurling  handfuls  of  chaff  at  an  ap- 
proaching battle  ship.  With  anything 
of  this  kind  impending,  however,  we 
shall  save  our  freedom  before  it  is  lost, 
instead  of  waiting  to  recover  it. 

It  is  not  worth  while  here  to  analyze 
the  class  distinctions  which  were  main- 
tained during  the  feudal  period.  The 
single  question  that  is  paramount  is 
whether,  in  the  new  industrial  state,  the 
employe  is  helpless,  and  the  mere  re- 
cipient     of      whatever      the      employer 


chooses  to  leave  for  him.  Is  there  no 
economic  law  which  protects  him?  Is 
there,  in  the  actual  adjustment  of  wages, 
say,  between  a  trade  union  and  an  aver- 
age corporation,  any  gauging  of  pay 
"  ad  miscricordiamf  "  Does  not  the  em- 
ployer give  what  he  must  and  not  what 
he  will?  The  thing  that  would  enable 
him  more  completely  to  have  his  way  is 
monopoly,  and  in  order  to  give  him  such 
a  power  this  would  have  to  be  far  more 
absolute  than  any  monopoly  has  become. 
The  w*hole  influence  of  competition 
would  have  to  vanish,  and  the  principle 
on  which,  to  and  including  the  present 
time,  the  pay  of  every  kind  of  labor  is 
determined  would  have  to  become  inop- 
erative. Such  an  annihilation  of  the 
power  of  competition  is  not  coming 
without  observation ;  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
distance  and  its  approach  will  never  be 
permitted.  The  reason  why  trusts  are 
now  tolerated  is  that  the  people  perceive 
that  while  in  their  several  fields  they 
have  reduced  to  a  very  few  the  number 
of  real  or  possible  competitors,  the  ac- 
tual power  of  competition  does  in  some 
way  survive.  If  it  shall  continue  to  sur- 
vive, wages  will  be  gauged  by  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  laborers,  and  not  by 
the  will  of  their  masters.  United  ef- 
fort will  enable  the  workers  to  make 
their  rightful  claims  respected. 

There  is  a  list  of  important  differences 
between  the  present  system  and  the  feu- 
dal one,  and  one  of  them  is  that  the 
basis  of  the  power  of  the  old.  baron  was 
a  crude  physical  force.  His  vassals  and 
dependents  joined  their  fortunes  to  his 
for  fighting  purposes.  The  organiza- 
tion was  military,  and  aggression  and 
defense  were  the  purposes  of  it.  An- 
other difference  is  that  the  modern  baron 
is  a  composite  personality.  Small  hold- 
ings and  middle  sized  ones  make  up  the 
bulk  of  a  great  capital.  The  mere  mil- 
lionaires are  numerous  and  the  men  of 
still  smaller  means  are  more  numerous 
still,  and  are  collectively  powerful.  It 
is  easy  to  change  a  hundred  of  these  less- 
er capitalists  into  a  collective  "  baron," 
who  can  enter  the  field  as  the  competitor 
of  a  trust.  As  we  shall  see,  it  is  such 
competitors  who  are  the  protectors  of 
society.  The  commonwealth  of  honest 
capital  and  honest  labor  will  survive  as 
long  as  competition  of  this  kind  is  a  pow- 
er in   the  market ;  and  thus   far  it  has 
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held,  in  spite  of  trusts,  the  dominant  in- 
fluence. 

Before  reverting  to  the  forces  which 
can  be  counted  on  to  protect  society  from 
monopoly,  it  is  well  to  notice  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  tyranny  which  mo- 
nopoly would  develop.  If  a  trust  were 
able  to  drive  all  competitors  from  its 
field  and  to  keep  them  out  by  sheer  ter- 
rorizing, if  it  could  extort  special  con- 
cessions from  railroads,  baffle  investigat- 
ing commissioners,  defy  courts  and,  by 
selling  goods  at  cut-throat  prices,  now 
here  and  now  there,  as  local  competitors 
should  appear,  destroy  all  actual  or  pos- 
sible competition,  on  what  classes  would 
the  hand  of  su'ch  a  tyrant  directly  fall? 
It  would  fall  with  particular  directness 
on  laborers  in  other  departments  of  in- 
dustry, on  farmers  and  on  independent 
investors.  With  its  own  workmen  the 
trust  would  probably  make  terms, 
would  pay  them  something  more  than 
ordinary  wages,  and  their  bonus  would 
not  be  a  mere  sop  thrown  to  a  democracy 
that  might  start  a  revolution.  It  would 
not  go  to  the  most  revolutionary  class. 
It  is  the  excluded  worker  forced  into 
fields  outside  of  the  area  where  the  trust 
operates  who  is  most  open  to  radical 
suggestions,  and  for  him  the  trust  has  no 
sops.  By  limiting  its  output  and  clos- 
ing some  of  its  mills  the  trust  may  force 
many  men  into  the  more  sterile  fields, 
where  their  labor  creates  less  and  gets 
less  than  it  should.  The  general  rate  of 
pay  is  kept  down  by  monopoly,  tho  the 
monopolist  may  pay  to  his  own  men 
somewhat  more  than  this  reduced 
amount. 

When  a  trust  gives  to  its  own  men 
something  in  excess  of  what  they  could 
get  from  another  employer  this  amounts 
to  a  politic  sharing  with  them  of  sums 
extorted  from  the  remainder  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  the  price  of  internal  peace 
when  attacks  from  without  are  immi- 
nent. Moreover,  these  attacks  from 
without  are  not  revolutionary,  but  are  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  law.  They 
are  eflForts  to  vindicate  that  legal  prin- 
ciple which  forbids  monopoly.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  bonus  is  to  unite  masters  and 
men  within  the  monopolized  industry  in 
a  common  interest  which  is  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  outside  world,  and 
the  relation  which  it  establishes  between 
employer  and  employed  is  quite  unlike 


that  between  a  lord  and  an  agricultural 
serf.  If  it  is  like  anything  in  feudalism, 
it  has  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  relation 
of  a  robber  baron  to  a  favored  military 
follower.  A  hundred  trusts,  if  they 
acted  as  real  monopolies  and  extended 
themselves  over  a  large  part  of  the  field 
of  industry,  would  not  be  to  their  em- 
ployes as  lords  to  serfs.  They  would 
rob  farmers,  by  forcing  down  the  price 
of  raw  produce,  and  would  hamper  or- 
dinary investors,  by  fencing  large  fields 
against  the  entrance  of  their  capital  and 
forcing  these  capitalists  to  betake  them- 
selves to  worse  fields.  They  would  op- 
press the  workers  also  in  these  inferior 
fields ;  but  their  relation  to  their  own 
men  would  have  in  it  somewhat  of  the 
quality  of  an  unlawful  partnership. 

So  much  for  the  type  of  oppression 
that  would  come  if  the  power  of  compe- 
tition were  to  vanish.  The  oppressor's 
power  would  be  felt  outside  of  his  own 
dominions.  Yet  it  would  be  a  real  op- 
pression, and  the  question  that  is  impor- 
tant is  whether  it  is  or  is  not  coming. 
What  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  making  a  democracy  sub- 
mit to  a  feudal  tyranny  applies  to  the 
regime  of  monopoly ;  for  the  people  will 
never  endure  it.  The  importaVit  fact  is 
that  the  people  do  not  need  to  let  it  de- 
velop at  all.  The  laborers  are  far  from 
being  alone  in  opposition  to  monopoly, 
for  with  them  are  farmers  and  independ- 
ent investors ;  and,  moreover,  great  nat- 
ural forces  are  working  on  their  side. 
Competition  is  forever  asserting  itself, 
and  if  hereafter  it  were  to  do  no  more 
than  it  is  now  doing,  even  this  would  be 
enough  to  hold  the  power  of  great  cor- 
porations within  relatively  narrow  lim- 
its. But  there  is  every  reason  for  hop- 
ing that  competition  may  do  more  than 
this.  Laborers,  farmers  and  honest  in- 
vestors ought  to  be  able  to  have  their 
way  in  law  making;  and  there  are  laws 
that  will  help  to  keep  the  competitive 
process  alive.  The  monopolist  may  buy 
the  political  boss,  and  so  dictate  nomina- 
tions to  office,  and  make  it  hard  either  to 
enact  the  laws  that  we  need  or  to  enforce 
them  when  they  are  enacted ;  but  is  any 
one  willing  to  say  that,  with  a  union  of 
the  forces  that  demand  this,  it  cannot  be 
done?  Not  this  year  nor  the  next  will 
the  satisfactory  repressing  of  monop- 
olies come ;  but  to  suppose  that  it  will 
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never  come  requires  us  to  believe  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  cannot  ever 
get  from  their  Government  something 
that  their  interests  demand. 

The  following  assertions  may  be  safe- 
ly made : 

( 1 )  A  genuine  feudalism  would  never 
be  tolerated  by  the  people,  however  be- 
nevolent it  might  be. 

(2)  The  tyrannical  power  which 
threatens  us  is  that  of  monopoly,  and  the 
working  of  it  is  unlike  that  of  a  feudal 
tyranny. 

(3)  Powerful  natural  forces  are  hold- 
ing this  power  in  control,  and,  through 
their  government,  the  people  will  be  able 
to  curb  it  more  completely. 

In  the  pages  of  this  magazine  it  has 
been  maintained  that  certain  definite 
measures  would  take  from  great  corpo- 
rations their  monopolistic  power  and 
leave  to  them  their  capacity  for  efficient 
production.  It  would  unduly  prolong 
this  article  to  repeat  the  arguments 
which  lead  to  this  conclusion. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  are  to  have  an  intoler- 
able system  or  not  does  not  depend  on 
the  adequacy  of  any  special  set  of  meas- 
ures. We  shall  do  the  more  conservative 
things  first,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
suffice ;  but  if  monopoly  still  persists,  we 
shall  do  more.  If  it  were  to  appear  that 
we  could  not  put  an  end  to  discriminat- 
ing freight  charges,  by  which  trusts  are 
greatly  assisted,  we  could,  as  a  possible 
resort,  take  possession  of  the  railroads. 
Between  us  and  the  regime  of  monopoly 
there  ranges  itself  a  whole  series  of  pos- 
sible measures  stopping  short  of  social- 
ism, and  yet  efficient  enough  to  preserve 
our  free  economic  system.  While  be- 
lieving that  conservative  measures  will 
suffice,  any  one  can  see  that  a  democratic 
state  will  resort  to  bold  ones  before  it 
submits  to  a  tyrannical  regime. 

With  competition  rescued  from  ex- 
tinction or  impairment,  what  will  hap- 
pen? There  will  be  inequalities  of 
wealth,  of  course,  but  if  great  fortunes 
are  not  oppressive,  who  except  the 
envious  will  find  fault  with  them?  What 
the  vast  amounts  of  capital  which  are 
coming  into  existence  will  practically  do 
is  to  call  continually  for  labor  to  work 
with  them.  It  is  as  tho  new  continents 
were  opening  and  demanding  men  to 
till  them ;  and  even  tho  the  men  should 


work  entirely  for  hire,  this  would  be 
done  under  conditions  which  would  give 
them  fair  wages.  The  new  capital  is  a 
competing  force,  bidding  up  the  rate  of 
pay  for  labor  toward  the  limit  set  by  its 
full  productive  power.  Capital  will 
have  to  take  low  interest,  and  wherever 
net  profits  become  large  both  labor  and 
capital  will  enter  the  field  and  divide  the 
gains.  Labor  will  be  a  vender  in  the 
market,  and  can  get  the  value  of  what  it 
sells,  and  the  two  things  that  will  enable 
it  to  do  this  are,  first,  the  continual  cre- 
ating of  new  capital ;  and,  secondly,  the 
keeping  alive  of  competition.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that,  at  some  day,  a 
great  body  of  workers  in  the  steel  indus- 
try may  sell  the  product  of  its  labors  to 
its  corporate  employer  with  as  much 
prospect  of  getting  justice,  and  with  as 
strong  a  feeling  of  manly  independence, 
as  a  village  carpenter  or  blacksmith  or 
shoemaker  or  wheelwright  sells  his  serv- 
ices to  the  townsmen  who  employ  him. 

What  is  before  us,  then,  is  not  a  feu- 
dalism tempered  by  benevolence  and  pru- 
dence, but  rather  a  commonwealth  men- 
aced by  monopoly,  but  able  to  meet  this 
danger,  and  to  move  on  to  a  state  of 
prosperity  and  a  contentment  that  is 
based  on  justice.  The  workman  will 
not  take  the  billionaire's  leavings.  To 
the  collective  employer,  the  corporation, 
he  will  offer  something  for  sale  in  a  mar- 
ket where  safeguards  of  his  own  mak-  ' 
ing  will  insure  to  him  a  fair  price.  What 
he  has  to  offer  will  grow  continually 
larger,  thanks  to  the  very  increase  in 
wealth  which,  on  its  face,  seems  men- 
acing. Not  without  institutional  work 
will  this  be  insured.  Laws  and  even 
constitutions  will  undergo  changes,  and 
in  making  the  changes  the  democracy 
will  find  its  wisdom  taxed  far  more  than 
its  ultimate  strength.  It  will  be  engaged 
in  a  struggle  against  corporate  powers, 
political  machines  and  bosses,  and  will 
have  to  use  its  forces  strategically  as  well 
as  vigorously.  The  reclaiming  of  an  in- 
dustrial state  is  the  end  in  view,  and  he 
has  a  poor  opinion  of  humanity  who  does 
not  think  it  will  ever  be  accomplished. 
To  accept  feudalism  would  be  to  submit 
to  what  is  intolerable,  while  to  reclaim 
the  commonwealth  will  only  be  doing 
what  is  difficult ;  and  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  which  of  these  alternatives 
the  people  will  choose.     The  society  of 
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the  future  will  have  great  capitals  and 
great  labor  unions,  and  the  two,  as  they 
deal  with  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  under  conditions  which 
give  just  results,  will  in  the  end  make 
the  industrial  commonwealth  what  it 
should  be.  If  we  were  to  make  a  picture 
that  should  symbolize  the  coming  state, 
it  would  not  be  that  of  a  portly  figure 
representing  capital  holding  labor  under 
its  feet  and  glancing  apprehensively  at 
fierce  shapes  lurking  in  the  shadows  and 
representing  communism  and  anarchism. 
Rather    would    it    be    a    picture    of  two 


strong  men  standing  side  by  side  and 
representing  the  honest  capital  and  the 
honest  laborer  in  their  natural  alliance, 
looking  with  displeasure  but  with  no  fear 
at  the  ugly  shape  of  monopoly  which 
menaces  them  both.  In  the  contest  with 
that  power,  at  least,  they  are  allies ;  and 
if  they  crush  it  their  relations  with  each 
other,  while  still  involving  wage  con- 
tracts and  bargaining,  should  be  charac- 
terized by  fair  dealing,  mutual  respect, 
and,  in  the  end,  that  fraternal  feeling 
which  is  the  finer  for  subsisting  amid 
difficulties. 

New   York  City 


Cuba's    New    Day 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson 


THE  new  Government  of  Cuba  may 
be  somewhat  shorn  of  the  fair 
proportions  of  an  independent  re- 
public, but  the  island  now  takes  a  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  flies 
the  flag  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  The 
seeds  of  national  independence  were 
planted  many  years  ago  and  their  growth 
has  proceeded  but  slowly.  The  leaves 
of  hope  made  their  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Twenty 
years  later  the  plant  blossomed  into  the 
Ten  Years'  War,  an  unsuccessful  but  by 
no  means  fruitless  struggle  against  the 
power  of  Spain.  In  1895  a  wider  root- 
growth  produced  new  branches  and  a 
stronger  life,  which  Spain  was  unable  to 
shake. 

The  20th  of  May  is  now  a  day  of  im- 
portant interest  in  Cuba,  second  only  in 
its  historic  prominence  to  the  24th  of 
February,  the  day  which  was  set  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1895.  The 
island  has  had  a  number  of  quasi-presi- 
dents  in  the  days '  that  are  past,  and 
Tomas  Estrada  Palma  held  that  position 
at  the  time  of  his  capture  by  the 
Spaniards  during  the  closing  months  of 
the  Ten  Years'  War.  To-day  Cuba  pre- 
sents to  the  world,  in  the  person  of  Seiior 
Palma.  a  chief  executive  who  is  recog- 
nized by  all  the  world  as  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  His  seat  of 
government  in  those  early  days  was  a 


migratory  institution.  The  capital  was 
wherever  the  nominal  President  might 
happen  to  be.  To-day  it  is  in  the  build- 
ing from  which  Martinez  Campos  sought 
to  suppress  the  insurgents  of  the  Ten 
Years'  War  and  from  which  General 
Weyler  sought  to  crush  out  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1895  by  ruin  and  extermination. 
The  historic  room  which  saw  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  power  of  Spain  is  now  the 
official  headquarters  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba.  Seiior  Raima's  installation  in  his 
high  position  begins  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  island. 

Unfortunately  for  both  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  those  into  whose  hands 
there  fell  by  the  act  of  war  the  immedi- 
ate destinies  of  the  island  gave  but  an 
inadequate  consideration  to  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Cuba's  history,  and  no  little 
of  confusion  and  misconception  has  been 
an  inevitable  result.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  half  century  Cuba  has  been  a  land 
of  strife  and  unrest,  her  self -constituted 
trustees,  without  due  analysis  of  the  pro- 
voking causes,  reached  a  conclusion  that 
the  Cubans  were  a  people  whose  political 
turbulence  was  of  the  same  pattern  as 
that  of  their  neighbors  in  Latin  America. 
We  assumed  for  them  a  corresponding 
intellectual  inferiority  and  political  in- 
eptitude. We  underestimated  the  force 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  independence 
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movement.  We  weighed  them,  en  masse, 
in  the  scales  of  our  dominant  Anglo- 
Saxonism  and  declared  them  wanting. 
A  broader  and  a  more  charitable  analysis 
would  have  saved  them  and  us  a  good 
deal  of  mutual  misunderstanding. 

For  four  hundred  years  Spain  gov- 
erned Cuba,  as  she  did  her  other  colonies, 
upon  the  policy  followed  by  the  conquer- 
ing nations  of  ancient  history.  Con- 
quered races  and  outlying  possessions 
were  regarded  as  fields  for  the  exploita- 


dencies  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  last 
cost  her  the  most  valuable  and  most  de- 
sirable of  her  colonial  possessions. 

Cuba's  fundamental  grievance  against 
Spain  was  caused  by  economic  rather 
than  by  political  oppression.  Her  de- 
mands were  for  a  wider  measure  of  eco- 
nomic freedom.  What  was  really  wanted 
was  a  chance  to  grow,  an  opportunity  to 
develop  the  wonderful  natural  resources 
of  the  island,  to  extend  trade,  to  escape 
from  a   system  of  taxation  which  took 
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tion  of  the  conquerors  or  possessors,  re- 
gardless of  the  welfare  of  those  whom 
they  governed.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
time,  the  habit  of  all  colonizing  nations 
of  earlier  days.  England  discovered  the 
mistake  of  it  and  learned  her  lesson 
when  her  American  colonists  stood  for 
their  rights  as  men  and  esta1)lished  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  germs 
of  that  institution  were  early  wafted 
across  the  narrow  stretch  of  intervening 
water  and  found  place  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  For  the  next  hundred  years  Spain 
tried  to  stamp  them  out.  She  failed,  and 
her  effort  to  perpetuate  a  colonial  system 
which  was  unsuitcd  to  the  ideas  and  ten- 


from  the  producer  an  undue  share  of  the 
results  of  his  labor  and  gave  him  no  ade- 
quate return.  Reform  fell,  of  course, 
within  the  domain  of  governmental  proc- 
esses and  the  desired  end  was  attainable 
only  through  a  change  in  government. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Cuba 
would  have  remained  for  an  indefinite 
time  as  loyal  to  Spain  as  Canada  is  to 
l-^ngland  if  Spain  had  granted  to  her  in- 
sular possession,  in  all  good  faith  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  those  political  re- 
forms which  the  Cubans  demanded  and 
by  which  they  would  have  been  able  to 
control  their  own  economic  aflfairs. 
Nominally  this  was  done  in  the  fall  of 
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1897,  but  the  cession  came  too  late  and 
its  genuineness  was  not  sufficiently  cer- 
tain. Spain's  good  faith  was  doubted 
and  was  made  doubtful  by  similar  ex- 
periences in  the  past.  By  this  time  also 
the  idea  of  political  'independence  as  a 
distinct  object  had  become  crystallized 
in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  Cubans. 

Over  the  Cuba  of  to-day  there  hang 
the  heavy  clouds  of  industrial  distress 
and  financiil  trouble.  They  have  been 
gathering  for  many  months  and  warning 
has  been  given  by  careful  observers. 
Cuban  financiers  have  seen  the  coming 
storm  and  have  shortened  sail.  The 
stories  to  which  such  wide  circulation 
has  been  given  during  the  past  winter  are 
nothing  new  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  real  Cuba.  They  have  only  been  ob- 
scured from  the  reading  public  by  rain- 
bow tales  of  administration  accomplish- 
ments. Attention  was  diverted  from 
Cuba's  actual  condition  by  political  and 
administrative  pyrotechnics. 

Tomas  Estrada  Palma  comes  to  try  to 
do  for  his  people  that  which  the  govern- 
ment of  intervention  should  have  begun 
to  do  when  the  affairs  of  the  island  first 
came  into  its  hands.  Honest  politics, 
schools,  sanitation  will  all  be  estimated 
at  their  proper  value  and  will  be  given 
their  due  attention.  But  he  has  repeat- 
edly declared  his  purpose  to  endeavor 
to  erect  the  structure  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment upon  that  only  basis  upon  which 
such  government  can  rest — a  contented 
people,  contented  because  they  are  duly 


prosperous.  If  he  can  do  this,  President 
Palma  will  show  himself  a  statesman  of 
high  order.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
us  have  erred  in  assuming  that  states- 
manship consisted  in  appropriating 
specific  sums  from  a  known  revenue  for 
desirable  purposes.  As  a  matter  of 
speculation  it  would  be  highly  interest- 
ing to  see  where  a  three  years'  continu- 
ance of  the  present  American  policy 
would  land  the  island  of  Cuba.  Mr. 
Palma  comes  at  a  vastly  critical  moment 
and  faces  a  work  which  calls  for  endless 
courage  and  energy  and  tact.  Thus  far 
there  have  been  ample  signs  that  he  pos- 
sesses all  three. 

The  Presidential  procession  through 
the  island  has  been  signalized  by  several 
important  and  significant  incidents. 
Notable  among  these  are  the  manifesta- 
tions and  the  expressions  of  the  Spanish 
element  and  of  those  who  were  Senor 
Palma's  political  opponents  prior  to  his 
election.  In  many  cases  these  have  been 
entirely  sincere,  and  in  some  they  have 
undoubtedly  been  politic  and  superficial. 
Spain's  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  in 
Cuba  left  many  of  her  citizens,  resident 
in  the  island,  in  a  state  of  no  little  appre- 
hension. They  then  feared,  and  not  a 
few  still  fear  or  profess  to  fear,  Cuban 
reprisals,  a  wiping  out  of  old  scores, 
when  power  and  control  should  come  into 
Cuban  hands.  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  reads  as  follows : 

"  Spanish    subjects,    natives    of    the    Penin- 
sula,   residing    in    the    territory    over    which 
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Spain,  by  the  present  treaty,  relinquishes  or 
cedes  her  sovereignty,  may  remain  in  such  ter- 
ritory or  may  remove  therefrom,  retaining  in 
either  event  all  their  rights  of  property,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such 
property  or  of  its  proceeds;  and  they  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  carry  on  their  industry,  com- 
merce or  professions,  being  subject  in  respect 
thereof  to  such  laws  as  are  applicable  to  other 
foreigners.  In  case  they  remain  in  the  ter- 
ritory they  may  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  by  making,  before  a  Court  of 
Record,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  a  dec- 
laration of  their  decision  to  preserve  such 
allegiance,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  official  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Government  for  1900  shows 
that  some  67,000  Spaniards  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  declare  and 
retain  their  Spanish  citizenship,  and  thus 
place  themselves  and  their  property  un- 
der the  general  protection  of  their  home 
Government,  altho  choosing  to  remain  as 
residents  of  the  island.  Inasmuch  as 
these  Peninsular  born  Spaniards  consti- 
tute nearly  one-half  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  island  and  represent  a  large 
proportion  of  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  Cuba,  it  is  evident  that 


they  constitute  an  important  factor  in 
any  government  which  may  be  estab- 
lished. 

More  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later 
days  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
loose-tongued  talk  on  the  part  of  Cubans 
with  real  or  imaginary  grievances  against 
Spain,  Spaniards  and  everything  Span- 
ish. That  has  now  died  away  to  a  large 
extent  and  there  has  come  a  greatly  in- 
creased harmony  and  a  notably  lessened 
acrimony  between  the  two  peoples,  the 
Cuban  and  the  Spaniard.  The  experi- 
ences of  other  days  have  faded  into  re- 
membrance which  has  lost  much  of  its 
bitterness,  and  the  tie  of  race  has  been 
somewhat  accentuated  by  the  presence  of 
the  Americans.  But  the  feeling  is  not 
wholly  dead.  Here  and  there  a  Cuban 
remembers  the  old  account  and  would 
square  it  up  if  he  could.  Here  and  there 
a  Spaniard  remembers  his  words  and 
deeds  of  those  other  days  and  fears  that 
others  may  remember  them  to  his  injury. 
An  evidence  of  this  occurred  only  a  few 
days  ago.  A  Spanish  landlord  was  mur- 
dered in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 
The  indications  are  that  it  was  no  more 
than  a  brutal  murder,  with  robberv  or  re- 
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venge  for  its  motive.  The  probability  is 
that  it  had  no  more  poHtical  significance 
than  there  would  be  in  the  murder  of  a 
European  in  the  United  States  or  of  an 
American  in  Mexico  or  any  other  coun- 
try. But  the  incident  served  to  call  up 
the  old  question  and  to  make  it  a  feature 
in  the  treatment  of  the  matter  in  the 
columns  of  the  Cuban  and  Spanish  press. 
Altho  the  Spanish  element  in  the  island 
has  held  aloof,  doubtless  with  entire  wis- 
dom, from  Cuban  politics,  and  has,  gen- 
erally, regarded  the  idea  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence and  Cuban  government  with 
much  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  there  is 
now  every  indication  of  a  general  pur- 
pose to  conform  to  the  new  conditions, 
and,  while  refraining  from  active  partici- 
pation in  political  matters,  to  accept  those 
conditions  gracefully,  if  not  enthusiastic- 
ally, and  to  support  and  to  aid  the  new 
President  in  his  purposes  and  efforts  to 
create  a  new  Cuba,  in  which  the  rights 
of  all  shall  be  safeguarded  and  the  in- 
terests of  all  be  fostered  and  promoted. 
Sefior  Palma's  attitude  in  this  regard  has 
been  broad  and  in  every  way  admirable. 
With  as  much  cause  for  personal  enmity 
and  bitterness  as  any  of  his  fellow  Cubans, 
he  brings  with  him  to  his  new  position  no 
sign  of  malice  or  hatred.  He  has  shown 
no  more  offense  or  resentment  toward 


the  intertwining  of  the  flags  of  Cuba  and 
Spain  than  he  has  toward  the  combina- 
tion of  la  handera  Ciibana  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  He  has  been  the  guest  of 
individual  Spaniards  and  of  Spanish  so- 
cieties. Here  and  there  some  bigoted 
follower,  some  ultra-radical  newspaper, 
has  voiced  a  criticism  or  a  protest.  But 
Don  Tomas  wisely  and  courageously 
goes  his  way  and  shows  his  purpose  to 
be  the  President  of  a  Cuban  Republic  and 
not  the  instrument  of  an  element  or 
party. 

Cuba's  legislative  machinery  has  been 
set  up  preparatory  to  its  operation.  The 
respective  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  in  the  appearance  of  their  person- 
nel will  compare  with  any  similar  bodies 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  striking 
feature  in  both  is  the  limited  number  of 
gray-beards.  Few  of  the  meinbers  of  the 
House  appear  to  be  over  forty  years  of 
age  and  a  considerable  number  are  evi- 
dently under  thirty  years.  Thirty-five  is 
the  minimum  age  for  a  Senator,  and  that 
branch  is  composed  of  men  in  the  full 
vigor  of  middle  life,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  Salvador  Cisneros,  one 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Cuban  revolutions. 
What  this  Congress  will  do  is  as  yet  only 
a  matter  of  speculation.  Whether  it  will 
prove  turbulent  and  radical,  or   sedate 
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and  conservative,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Both  bodies  contain  turbulent  elements, 
and  some  little  bickerings  have  already 
been  manifested  in  the  processes  of  or- 
ganization. But  the  Cuban  Congress 
should  not  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
an  ideal  organization.  Those  who  are 
disposed  to  censorious  criticism  or  to 
sneers  and  uncharitableness  will  do  ex- 
ceedingly well  to  give  a  careful  review 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
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Congress  no  longer  ago  than  the  past  win- 
ter. If  Cuba's  Congress  should  prove  in- 
harmonious ;  should  its  members  indulge 
in  personal  invective,  or  even  in  blows ; 
should  it  develop  into  a  body  of  obstruc- 
tionists opposed  to  the  plans  and  wishes 
of  the  Executive ;  should  it  flagrantly  op- 
I)ose  the  manifest  will  of  the  people, 
those  who  can  see  no  good  thing  in  Cu- 
ban political  circles  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  United  States  Congress  has 
given  the  people  of  Cuba  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  "  til  quoquc  "  ammunition  and  has 
made  it  impossible  for  any  fair-minded 


American  to  criticise  any  proceedings  in 
a  Cuban  Congress  so  long  as  that  body 
stops  short  of  a  "  Donnybrook  Fair." 

Many  dark  and  menacing  clouds  hang 
around  the  horizon  of  the  dawn  of  Cu- 
ba's new  day.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  that 
so  many  of  them  might  have  been  and 
should  have  been  dispelled  by  the  govern- 
ment of  intervention.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  yet  realize  how 
largely  they  and  their  Government  are 
responsible  for  all  that  threatens  failure 
and  disruption  to  the  new  Republic. 
Wanting  to  believe  that  all  was  well,  they 
accepted  the  tales  of  those  who  saw  the 
placid  surface  of  the  life  of  a  people 
whose  patient  endurance  of  wrong  and 
injustice,  of  poverty  and  privation  has 
been  manifested  again  and  again  in  those 
little  read  pages  of  Cuba's  past  history. 
Too  many  Americans  have  come  to  Cuba 
to  find  in  a  life  which  was  dififerent  from 
iheir  own  only  subjects  for  ridicule  or 
contempt.  To  the  United  States  there 
may  belong  the  credit  of  having  made 
Cuban  independence  a  possibility.  But  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  an 
American  policy  and  American  acts  have 
limited  that  independence  and  have 
placed  obstacles  in  the  pathway  of  the 
new  government  that  will  demand  an  al- 
most impossible  tact,  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience for  their  overcoming. 

That  the  American  people,  as  a  peo- 
l^le,  have  nothing  but  the  kindest 
thoughts  and  the  most  cordial  wishes  for 
the  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
island  neighbors  is  beyond  a  question. 
At  this  tense  and  critical  time  in  the  na- 
tional life  of  the  Cuban  people  those 
thoughts  and  wishes  should  be  mani- 
fested by  a  spirit  of  broad  charity  toward 
those  who  bear  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment. In  seeking  for  motes  in  Cuba's 
political  eyes  we  should  remember  that 
we  have  a  beam  or  two  in  our  own. 
Whether  Cuba's  political  experiment  re- 
sult in  success  or  in  failure ;  whether  her 
career  as  a  limited  Republic  l)e  brief  and 
stormy  or  permanent  and  tranquil,  the 
American  people,  as  a  people,  extend  to 
the  new-born  Republic  a  hearty  and  a 
sincere  Godspeed. 

HAV^NA.    Cl'BA. 


Constructive    Higher    Criticism 

By  T.   Allan  Hoben,   Ph.D. 

Fellow  in  Naw  Testament,  The  UNivERSiTy  of  Chicagj. 


LOWER  Criticism,  the  examination 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  is 
singularly  free  from  popular  preju- 
dice. The  textual  critic  may  strike  the 
doxology  from  the  Lord's  Prayer,  dis- 
credit the  twelve  concluding  verses  of 
the  gospel  of  Mark,  excerpt  the  touching 
story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  or 
seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  few 
trinitarian  proof  texts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, without  causing  popular  alarm. 
This  is  possible  because  the  average  man 
knows  that  he  is  unqualified  to  form  a 
judgment  in  the  realm  of  textual  criti- 
cism, or  because  he  credits  to  the  Higher 
Criticism  every  unwelcome  alteration  of 
the  authorized  version  as  well  as  every 
"  dangerous  "  change  in  traditional  in- 
terpretation. To  a  great  many  people 
this  enigmatic  thing,  "  Higher  Criti- 
cism," has  become  a  scape-goat  to  bear 
all  the  odium  and  sin  which  the  orthodox 
find  in  those  who  differ  from  them. 

To  clearly  define  the  Higher  Criticism 
is  at  least  to  disarm  wholesale  prejudice. 
The  Lower  Criticism  aims  to  secure  the 
correct  or  original  text  of  a  given  pas- 
sage ;  the  Higher  Criticism  aims  to  secure 
the  correct  or  original  meaning  of  the 
same.  It  demands  a  knowledge  of  the 
time,  place,  purpose  and  authorship  of 
a  given  writing.  Higher  Criticism  is  the 
historical  method  of  interpretation  and 
claims  that  apart  from  reconstructing 
the  history  out  of  which  certain  utter- 
ances came,  apart  from  knowing  the 
force  of  the  words  and  usages  as  then 
employed,  there  is  no  assurance  of  reach- 
ing the  true  meaning. 

There  are  four  competing  methods  of 
interpretation — viz.,  literalism,  allegor- 
ism,  mysticism  and  dogmatism.  The 
first,  under  the  claim  of  absolute  fidelity 
to  the  exact  words  of  Scripture,  takes 
each  statement  unreflectively  and  at  its 
face  value.  It  is  the  minimum  of  all 
efforts  at  interpretation.  The  second  is 
fanciful  interpretation  and  derives'  its 
prestige  from  the  early  Church  Fathers, 
who,  having  no  authoritative  New  Testa- 


ment scriptures  and  almost  no  historical 
sense,  were  compelled  to  find  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  types  and  symbols  of  the 
experiences  and  sayings  of  Jesus.  Mys- 
ticism is  emotional  interpretation  and 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  de- 
vout meditation  awakened  by  the  Scrip- 
ture under  consideration.  Dogmatism  is 
interpretation  artificially  limited.  This 
limitation  may  be  imposed  by  a  philo- 
sophical system  with  which  all  truth 
must  be  made  to  square,  by  the  weight 
of  the  opinion  of  fellow  Christians,  or 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  in- 
terpreter is  not  free  to  discover  the  truth, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  he  is  free  to  find  only 
the  truth  as  it  "  should  "  be.  Dogma- 
tism, recognizing  the  value  of  that  uni- 
formity which  the  previously  mentioned 
wrong  methods  of  interpretation  make 
impossible,  attempts  by  the  exercise  of 
an  external  authority  to  secure  the  same, 
even  at  the  cost  of  mental  and  moral  in- 
tegrity. 

But  the  scientific  spirit  and  freedom 
of  conscience  are  continually  robbing 
dogmatism  of  this  regulative  power,  so 
that  Protestantism  especially  is  becom- 
ing free  and  diversified.  But  the  free- 
dom which  Protestantism  has  granted  in 
placing  biblical  interpretation  at  the 
mercy  of  false  methods  employed  by  en- 
thusiasts, hobbyists  and  ignorant  persons 
has  produced  so  many  conflicting  beliefs 
and  opposing  sects  as  sadly  to  obscure 
the  true  essence  of  Christianity  and  seri- 
ously weaken  the  Church  of  Christ.  This 
deplorable  condition,  which  the  dogmatist 
cannot  alter,  is  largely  the  work  of  the 
literalists,  mystics  and  allegorists,  most 
of  whom  have  conscientiously  posed  as 
reliable  interpreters. 

Now  the  historical  method  of  inter- 
pretation (Higher  Criticism)  promises 
much  toward  the  unifying  of  Christian 
belief  and  activity.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  ideal  outcome  of  this  method 
when  applied  to  a  passage  is  one  and  only 
one  interpretation.  In  some  cases  this 
ideal   result   is   rendered    impossible  be- 
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cause  of  the  lack  of  historical  data,  but 
the  very  ascertaining  of  this  fact  makes 
for  peace  and  harmony,  inasmuch  as  it 
removes  the  passage  from  the  field  of 
polemics  and  labels  any  proffered  inter- 
pretation as  merely  tentative.  In  the  sec- 
ond place  the  historical  method  is  the 
sole  means  by  which  the  kernel  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  freed  from  the  adhesive 
husk  of  Jewish  messianism  and  apocalyp- 
tic. In  no  other  way  can  the  teachings 
of  the  gospels  be  placed  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  importance  and  Christians 
guarded  against  the  baneful  practice  of 
exalting  the  accidental  to  the  place  of  the 
essential.  In  the  third  place  the  findings 
of  the  historical  method  are  not  subject- 
ive, arbitrary  or  haphazard,  but  are  open 
to  logical  test  at  every  stage  and  to  the 
full  glare  of  all  germane  knowledge, 
whether  biblical  or  extra-biblical.  The 
authority  attaching  to  the  results  of  this 
method  is  not  the  dictum  of  the  Church 
nor  of  preconceived  opinion,  but  rather 
the  only  authority  which  a  man  may 
recognize  without  blight  to  mind  or 
morals — that  of  demonstrable  truth. 

The  hope  of  ascertaining  exactly  what 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  is  lies  in  the 
method  of  the  Higher  Criticism  and  in 
that  alone.  Whether  men  are  bound  to 
obey  the  teaching  or  teachings  of  the 
Bible  when  discovered  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  but  for  all  those  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  be  true  to  the  teachings  of  Christ 
the  Higher  Criticism  offers  the  only 
rational  and  durable  basis  of  such  a  com- 
mon belief  in  essentials  as  shall  work 
out  into  united  and  harmonious  Christian 
effort. 

If  the  biblical  scholar  believed  that  by 
some  miraculous  means  quite  apart  from 
the  laws  governing  the  discovery  of 
truth  in  other  literary  and  scientific 
realms  he  could  be  assured  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  passage  in  Genesis  or  Matthew, 
then  he  would  have  no  use  for  the  his- 
torical method  and  might  well  think  that 
in  the  religious  realm,  which  is  of  so 
nuich  concern  to  mankind,  God  had  put 
a  premium  upon  mental  laziness  and 
sanctimonious  guess-work.  But  if  he 
has  an  ambition  to  make  bil)lical  study  a 
science  and  to  bring  it  to  the  place  where 
it  exercises  the  authority  of  a  science, 
then  he  must  work  by  the  long  and  hard 
processes  of  the  historical  method,  know- 
ing that  when  the  shocks  caused  by  the 


overthrow  of  certain  precious  errors  have 
passed  by  and  the  unessentials  so  dear  to 
many  have  been  put  in  the  background 
he  shall  have  a  better  Christianity  freed 
from  the  incubus  of  Old  Testament 
atrocities  and  New  Testament  draperies 
— a  clearer  image  of  the  Christ  who 
prayed  for  the  union  and  harmony  of  his 
followers. 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
numerous  hair-splitting  sects  who  are 
sticklers  for  some  pet  form  of  Church 
government  when  the  fact  fully  dawns 
upon  them  that  the  New  Testament  is 
by  no  means  a  treatise  on  Church  polity 
and  that  the  value  of  the  shrewdly  se- 
lected proof-texts  from  this,  that  and  the 
other  book  is  zero  apart  from  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  historical  setting  and 
dominant  purpose  of  each  book?  The 
historical  method  will  teach  people  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  mere  assertion  that 
a  statement  is  "  in  the  Bible."  They  will 
want  to  know  whether  it  comes  from  the 
author  of  the  Song  of  Songs  or  from 
Jude  or  Paul  or  Jesus. 

In  spite  of  all  that  the  historical  meth- 
od promises  in  the  way  of  a  strong 
apologetic  for  Christianity  and  an  au- 
thoritative interpretation  about  which 
Christians  may  unite,  there  is  room  for 
the  zealous  Protestant  to  raise  a  serious 
objection.  For,  if  interpretation  has  be- 
come a  science  to  the  extent  that  the  or- 
dinary man  is  an  unfit  interpreter,  then 
the  determination  of  what  biblical  truth 
is  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  comparative 
few  who  have  made  proper  qualification 
for  this  particular  branch  of  scientific 
research.  There  comes  to  be  a  ruling 
class  in  matters  of  belief,  and  the  democ- 
racy of  Protestantism  is  seriously  im- 
paired. In  reply  to  this  objection  one  is 
glad  to  admit  that  so  far  as  personal 
piety  is  concerned  any  one  that  can  read 
the  gospels  may  gather  from  them  the 
stimulus  and  direction  necessary  for  his 
own  daily  living,  altho  he  may  not  presume 
to  be  a  leader  in  religious  matters,  a 
promulgator  of  doctrine  or  the  founder 
of  a  sect.  Since  the  rank  and  file  of 
Christians  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  philologian,  grammarian  and  text 
critic  for  the  Bible  translation  which  they 
road,  why  should  they  deem  it  unreason- 
able to  grant  to  the  trained  interpreter 
the  superior  authority  which  his  linguis- 
tic and  historical  proficiency  merits? 
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But  it  is  by  no  means  as  if  the  layman 
must  abandon  the  hope  of  understand- 
ing the  thing  for  himself.  For  with  the 
increase  of  a  literature  which  mediates 
between  the  school  of  the  Higher  Critics 
and  the  great  body  of  Christians  for 
whom  they  labor  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  point  of  view,  motive  and 
results  of  the  biblical  scholar.  It  would 
be  a  great  aid  if  those  who  are  more  or 
less  alarmed  by  the  treatment  which  the 
Bible  is  receiving  could  realize  not  only 
that  a  mighty  apologetic  and  unifying 
power  is  wrapped  up  in  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism, but  moreover  that  those  who  are 
giving  their  lives  to  this  work  are  de- 
vout, careful,  conscientious  Christians, 
bent  upon  discovering  God's  truth  and 
furthering  the  highest  welfare  of  their 
fellow  men. 

As  yet  it  is  too  early  to  say  what  will 


be  the  full  outcome  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism, for  the  work  is  by  no  means  com- 
pleted for  the  whole  area  of  biblical 
literature.  But  of  this  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, that  the  foundations  are  cleared  for 
the  erection  of  a  simple  and  verified 
Christianity,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
future  will  be  much  less  negative  and  far 
more  constructive.  Those  whose  faith 
is  nothing  more  than  a  theological  heir- 
loom of  questionable  source  and  shady 
pedigree  have  good  cause  to  tremble,  for, 
to  their  utter  consternation,  the  historical 
critic  will  ferret  out  the  family  tree  and 
lay  bare  the  doubtful  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  believe  that  God 
cannot  desert  the  devout  and  honest 
seeker  after  truth  may  rejoice  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  mov- 
ing, not  from  bad  to  worse,  but  from 
good  to  better. 

Waupun,  Wis. 


Recent    Theories    of   Volcanic    Action 

By  Charles  H.    Hitchcock,   Ph.D  ,    LL.D. 

Hall  Professor  of  Geology  and  Curator  of  Butterfield  Museum  at  Dartmouth  College 


SOME  one  has  said  that  volcanoes  are 
safety  valves  located  over  the  in- 
terior furnaces  of  the  earth,  regu- 
lating the  discharge  of  heated  materials. 
When  the  apparatus  is  in  good  working 
order  the  outflow  is  quiet  and  orderly, 
giving  us  eruptions  of  the  Strombolian 
type ;  but  let  the  safety  valve  be  fastened 
down,  and  the  terrific  subterranean  en- 
ergies will  be  repressed  until  they  can  be 
no  longer  restrained,  and  the  explosive 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  Mt.  Pelee  and  St. 
Vincent  result.  There  is  sufficient  truth 
in  this  comparison  to  cause  us  to  be  ap- 
prehensive of  the  safety  of  life  and  prop- 
erty everywhere.  Why  should  not  simi- 
lar cataclysms  be  experienced  in  our  own 
neighborhood?  We  have  been  favored 
wtih  centuries  of  exemption,  and  why 
should  not  the  time  of  volcanic  explosion 
come  to  us  ? 

The  most  satisfactory  and  consoling 
reply  given  to  this  query  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  such  experiences 
have  already  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
geologically  ancient  countries.     Upheav- 


als and  explosions  have  shattered  the 
crust  beneath  us  in  New  York  and  New 
England  fully  as  much  as  in  any  volcanic 
region.  Careful  studies  of  typical  areas 
indicate  that  the  ledges  of  rock  under- 
neath us  are  little  better  than  disarranged 
piles  of  debris,  at  the  best  to  be  compared 
with  a  mosaic  of  blocks  of  all  sizes  from 
that  of  a  brick  to  a  township,  without 
strong  cementation.  An  occasional  vig- 
orous earth-shake  enables  us  to  hear  the 
grinding  together  of  these  fragments, 
and  accurate  repeated  measurements  of 
geodetic  positions  prove  that  mountain 
peaks  are  moving,  both  horizontally  and 
vertically. 

The  older  geologists  asserted  the  ig- 
neous character  of  the  earth's  interior 
with  little  hesitation.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  show  how  heat  may  be 
generated  by  secondary  causes,  but  every 
suggested  explanation  still  rests  upon  the 
presence  at  some  time  in  the  interior  of 
immense  reservoirs  of  heat.  The  earth 
is  cooling — without  doubt  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  fires  was  greater  than  now  in 
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the  primeval  periods.  Perhaps  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth  may  be  solid  and  cool  at 
present,  but  it  was  different  at  the  first. 
The  comparatively  modern  changes  of 
level  indicate  great  flexibility  in  the  crust, 
as  if  resting  upon  plastic  material. 

Of  other  theories  there  is  the  chemical. 
The  interior  at  one  time  was  thought  to 
be  composed  of  metallic  elements,  which 
combined  explosively,  giving  off  heat  and 
light.  Without  doubt  the  lava  zones  lack 
oxygen,  whose  supply  will  generate  some 
heat.  Claims  have  been  made  for  the 
development  of  heat  through  crushing. 
Probably  no  person  has  examined  mi- 
croscopically more  rocks  than  Professor 
Bonney,  and  he  declares  emphatically 
that  in  no  crushed  rock  has  he  ever  seen 
the  slightest  approach  to  fusion.  A  very 
popular  theory  predicated  the  accumula- 
tion of  heat  beneath  a  thick  impervious 
blanket  forty  thousand  feet  thick.  If  it 
be  granted,  it  merely  attempts  to  show  a 
method  of  the  disposal  of  some  of  the 
heat  from  the  interior.  The  same  would 
be  true  of  the  issue  of  heated  gases  and 
of  fusion  by  relief  of  pressure. 

Taking  into-  account  the  density  of 
rocks,  the  increase  of  heat  and  the  effects 
of  pressure,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  there  is  a 
succession  of  zones  as  we  descend  into 
the  interior.  At  the  surface  the  rocks  have 
the  average  density  of  two  and  a  half 
when  compared  with  water.  The  whole 
earth  averages  a  density  of  five  and  six- 
tenths.  Hence,  except  so  far  as  induced 
by  pressure,  the  interior  consists  of  the 
heavier  minerals.  In  a  general  way  the 
upper  zone  will  be  analogous  to  granite; 
the  next  to  the  traps ;  then  the  lighter  and 
heavier  lavas.  Beneath  these  rocks, 
known  by  their  intrusion  at  the  surface, 
may  be  aggregates  analogous  first  to  the 
unoxidized  stony  and  next  to  the  iron 
meteorites ;  for  it  is  surely  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  interior  material  of  the 
earth  is  like  that  brought  to  us  from  the 
regions  of  space. 

Taking  the  time-honored  figure  for 
the  increase  of  temperature  to  be  i  de- 
gree F.  for  every  sixty  feet  of  descent, 
the  melting  point  of  rocks,  2,000  to  3,000 
degrees  F.,  would  be  found  at  the  depth 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  From  the 
standpoint  of  pressure  there  is  first  a 
zone  of  fracture ;  second,  a  zone  of  com- 
bined fracture  and  plasticity,  and,  third, 
the    zone    of    plasticity,    the    last    being 


reached  at  the  depth  of  30,000  feet,  as 
estimated  by  Professor  Van  Hise. 

These  several  facts  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  no  plastic  lavas  could  origi- 
nate from  a  laboratory  less  than  six  miles 
from  the  surface,  and  that  the  volcanic 
discharges  are  fundamentally  the  origi- 
nal material  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed. Much  has  been  written  descrip- 
tive of  various  modifications  of  the  vol- 
canic magma  and  their  order  in  reaching 
the  surface,  due  partly  to  gravity  and 
partly  to  fluidity;  but  these  conclusions 
are  not  pertinent  to  the  present  discus- 
sion. 

With  this  spectacle  before  us  of  a 
heated  magma  from  six  to  thirty  miles 
below  the  surface,  having  conduits  lead- 
ing to  daylight,  the  question  arises,  What 
agency  should  irritate  the  igenous  mass 
so  that  it  should  ascend,  either  in  a  quiet 
or  explosive  manner  ?  One  method  would 
be  that  of  pressure.  This  could  come 
from  some  collapse  in  the  crust  or  from 
the  accumulation  of  sediment  transferred 
from  higher  to  lower  ground,  say  from 
rivers  to  the  ocean.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
that  such  transference  of  material  ex- 
plains the  gradual  sinking  of  the  land  at 
the  mouths  of  large  rivers.  For  periodic 
eruptions  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  in- 
voke the  agency  of  water  or  steam,  and 
it  is  easy  to  measure  the  quantity  of  the 
aqueous  vapors  emitted.  It  was  found 
by  M.  Fouque,  who  studied  an  eruption 
from  Etna  in  1865,  that  each  explosion 
discharged  about  seventy-nine  cubic 
yards  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam. 
There  were  explosions  every  four  min- 
utes for  one  hundred  days.  This  would 
represent  a  reservoir  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  long,  2,100  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
deep. 

At  an  earlier  eruption  from  Etna,  1843, 
the  conversion  of  water  into  steam  was 
exhibited  in  a  practical  way.  The  lava 
had  reached  cultivated  land  and  the  pro- 
prietors were  striving  to  save  their  pos- 
sessions. Suddenly  the  earth  rose  like 
an  enormous  blister  and  burst,  discharg- 
ing steam  and  a  bombardment  of  rocky 
fragments,  killing  and  injuring  sixty- 
nine  persons.  It  proved  that  this  explo- 
sion was  due  to  the  flow  of  lava  over  a 
subterranean  reservoir  of  water,  which 
was  instantaneously  converted  into 
steam. 

The  presence  of  steam  is  universal  in 
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volcanic  eruptions.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a 
great  cloud  arising  from  the  vent  and 
spreading  out  like  a  tree,  which  consists 
of  steam  mixed  v^ith  other  vapors  and 
comminuted  rock.  Because  of  the  asso- 
ciated heat  there  may  be  violent  electrical 
discharges,  and  as  the  cloud  rises  higher 
it  spreads  out  like  an  umbrella,  or  winds 
may  drive  it  in  a  given  direction  and  the 
dust  and  fragments  will  drop  in  showers. 

The  eruption  in  Martinique,  judging 
from  the  reports  given  in  the  papers,  is 
very  like  the  famous  discharge  from 
Krakatoa  in  the  straits  between  Java  and 
Sumatra  in  1883.  The  phenomena  con- 
nected with  that  eruption  were  carefully 
studied  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  a  report  published 
in  their  "  Transactions,"  which  is  the 
most  complete  volcanic  monograph 
known,  and  is  universally  referred  to  as 
of  the  highest  value.  One  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  epitomize  a  general  statement 
from  that  volume  for  comparison  with 
the  features  of  this  latest  disaster. 

In  prehistoric  ages  Krakatoa  may  have 
constituted  a  cone  12,000  feet  high  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  diameter,  but  in  re- 
cent times  so  broken  down  that  it  existed 
chiefly  as  an  island  2,600  feet  high,  five 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide.  The 
latest  previous  eruption  occurred  two 
centuries  earlier.  On  May  20  there  were 
earthquakes  and  booming  sounds  like  dis- 
tant artillery  heard  one  hundred  miles 
away.  Clouds  of  steam,  dust  and  pumice 
rose  to  the  hight  of  seven  miles.  Similar 
phenomena  were  of  constant  occurrence 
till  August  26th,  when  they  were  inten- 
sified. A  dense  cloud  of  vapor  rose  to 
the  hight  of  seventeen  miles.  Loud  ex- 
plosions were  heard,  pumiceous  rains 
fell.  The  day  following  the  paroxysms 
culminated,  the  sounds  were  heard  more 
than  2,000  miles  away,  the  dust  fell  over 
on  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  the 
cloud  rose  to  the  hight  of  twenty-five 
miles ;  two-thirds  of  the  island  disap- 
peared ;  immense  masses  of  pumice  float- 
ed away ;  earthquake  waves  were  gen- 
erated which  destroyed  more  than  36,000 
lives  in  adjacent  territory.  The  island 
itself  had  been  uninhabited.  From  ships 
sailing  by  the  smoke  is  described  as 
a  blackness  lighted  up  by  fierce  flashes  of 
lightning  and  propelled  from  the  north- 
east with  great  velocity.     The  air  was 


hot,  choking,  sulfurous ;  masses  of  hot 
cinders  fell  upon  the  ships,  white,  hot 
masses  rolled  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  and  numerous  spots  and  chains 
of  fire  were  seen.  The  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere were  noted  in  self-registering 
barometers  all  over  the  world,  and  later 
there  came  a  brilliant  series  of  colored 
skies  near  sunrise  and  sunset  in  the  most 
distant  countries  and  occasioned  by  the 
absorption  of  portions  of  the  white  light. 
There  were  also  great  changes  of  level  in 
the  sea  bottom. 

At  Martinique  the  nature  and  succes- 
sion of  the  phenomena  were  like  those 
at  Krakatoa.  It  is  fifty  years  since  the 
last  eruption  from  Mt.  Pelee.  There 
were  premonitary  discharges  of  ashes 
(tuff)  and  smoke  for  three  weeks,  and 
on  May  5  eruptions  of  lava  and  mud, 
overwhelming  Guerin's  sugar  factory. 
At  7.50  A.M.,  May  8,  as  indicated  by  the 
stopping  of  the  town  clock,  came  the 
great  explosion,  when  a  third  part  of  Mt. 
Pelee  was  blown  off  and  heated  gases, 
cinders,  dust,  sulfur  fumes  and  steam 
poured  in  a  violent  stream  over  the  de- 
voted city  of  St.  Pierre,  reaching  also  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor  and  accomplish- 
ing its  work  of  destruction  in  the  space 
of  ten  minutes  or  less.  As  at  Krakatoa 
this  cloud  rushed  rapidly  along  a  given 
direction,  whence  it  would  appear  proba- 
ble that  the  path  of  destruction  was  com- 
paratively narrow.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  eruption  will  be  found 
to  have  been  specially  characterized  by 
the  outflow  of  noxious  gases,  principally 
sulfur  fumes,  supported  by  steam,  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  pos- 
sibly carbonic  oxid.  The  "  fire  "  may 
consist  of  incandescent  cinders.  Sea 
waves  are  reported  by  some,  and  sound- 
ings for  the  repair  of  the  cables  indicated 
a  sinking  down  of  700  feet.  The  heat 
reached  the  water  also,  so  that  those  who 
jumped  overboard  must  have  perished 
immediately.  The  earthquakes  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  exceptionally  severe. 
Whether  the  atmospheric  phenomena  at- 
tendant upon  the  Krakatoa  eruption  will 
be  repeated  remains  to  be  seen.  Ashes 
have  been  reported  as  falling  upon 
Jamaica.  900  miles  to  the  west. 

The  phenomena  seen  at  Fort  de  France 
and  at  St.  Vincent  seem  to  be  analogous 
to  those  reported  from  St.  Pierre.    It  is 
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to  be  hoped  that  the  eruption  reported 
as  occurring  May  20  and  threatening 
Fort  de  France  will  represent  only  the 
later  stages  of  the  cataclysm.  The  Wind- 
ward Carribean  islands  are  mostly  vol- 


canic and  arranged  along  a  line  of  frac- 
ture of  the  earth's  crust,  extending  for 
nearly  500  miles.  Mt.  Pelee  and  the 
Soufriere  are  one  hundred  miles  apart. 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


An    Adventure    in    the    Upper    Sea 


By  Jack  London 

Author  of  "The  Son  of  the  Wolf."  Etc. 


1AM  a  retired  captain  of  the  upper  sea. 
That  is  to  say,  when  I  was  a  young- 
er man  (which  is  not  so  long  ago) 
I  was  an  aeronaut  and  navigated  that 
aerial  ocean  which  is  all  around  about  us 
and  above  us.  Naturally  it  is  a  hazard- 
ous profession,  and  naturally  I  have  had 
many  thrilling  experiences,  the  most 
thrilling,  or  at  least  the  most  nerve-rack- 
ing, being  the  one  I  am  about  to  relate. 

It  happened  before  I  went  in  for  hy- 
drogen gas  balloons,  all  of  varnished  silk, 
doubled  and  lined,  and  all  that,  and  fit  for 
voyages  of  days  instead  of  mere  hours. 
The  "  Little  Nassau  "  (named  after  the 
"  Great  Nassau  "  of  many  years  back) 
was  the  balloon  I  was  making  ascents  in 
at  the  time.  It  was  a  fair-sized,  hot-air 
affair,  of  single  thickness,  good  for  an 
hour's  flight  or  so  and  capable  of  attain- 
ing an  altitude  of  a  mile  or  more.  It  an- 
swered my  purpose,  for  my  act  at  the  time 
was  making  half-mile  parachute  jumps 
at  recreation  parks  and  country  fairs.  I 
was  in  Oakland,  a  California  town,  filling 
a  summer's  engagement  with  a  street  rail- 
way company.  The  company  owned  a 
large  park  outside  the  city,  and  of  course 
it  was  to  its  interest  to  provide  attractions 
which  would  send  the  townspeople  over 
its  line  when  they  went  out  to  get  a  whiff 
of  country  air.  My  contract  called  for 
two  ascensions  weekly,  and  my  act  was 
an  especially  taking  feature,  for  it  was  on 
my  days  that  the  largest  crowds  were 
drawn. 

Before  you  can  understand  what  hap- 
pened, I  must  first  explain  a  bit  about  the 
nature  of  the  hot  air  balloon  which  is 
used  for  parachute  jumping.  If  you  have 
ever  witnessed  such  a  jump,  you  will  re- 
mcml)cr  that  directly  the  parachute  was 
r.vit  loose  the  balloon  turned  upside  down, 


emptied  itself  of  its  smoke  and  heated 
air,  flattened  out  and  fell  straight  down, 
beating  the  parachute  to  the  ground. 
Thus  there  is  no  chasing  a  big  deserted 
bag  for  miles  and  miles  across  the  coun- 
try, and  much  time,  as  well  as  trouble,  is 
thereby  saved.  This  maneuver  is  ac- 
complished by  attaching  a  weight,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  rope,  to  the  top  of  the  bal- 
loon. The  aeronaut,  with  his  parachute 
and  trapeze,  hangs  to  the  bottom  of  the 
balloon,  and,  weighing  more,  keeps  it 
right  side  down.  But  when  he  lets  go, 
the  weight  attached  to  the  top  immediate- 
ly drags  the  top  down,  and  the  bottom, 
which  is  the  open  mouth,  goes  up,  the 
heated  air  pouring  out.  The  weight  used 
for  this  purpose  on  the  "  Little  Nassau  " 
was  a  bag  of  sand. 

But  to  return.  On  the  particular  day  I 
have  in  mind  there  was  an  unusually  large 
crowd  in  attendance,  and  the  police  had 
their  hands  full  keeping  the  people  back. 
There  was  much  pushing  and  shoving, 
and  the  ropes  were  bulging  with  the 
pressure  of  men,  women  and  children.  As 
I  came  down  from  the  dressing  room  I 
noticed  two  girls  outside  the  ropes,  of 
about  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  inside  the 
rope  a  youngster  of  eight  or  nine.  They 
were  holding  him  by  the  hands,  and  he 
was  struggling,  excitedly  and  half  in 
laughter,  to  get  away  from  them.  I 
thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time — just  a 
bit  of  childish  play,  no  more;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  light  of  after  events  that  the 
scene  was  impressed  vividly  upon  me. 

"  Keep  them  cleared  out,  George !  "  I 
called  to  my  assistant.  "  We  don't  want 
any  accidents." 

"Ay,"  he  answered,  "  that  I  will.  Char- 
Icy."  ' 

George  Guppy  had  helped  me  in  t]0  en<i 
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of  ascents,  and  because  of  his  coolness, 
judgment  and  absolute  reliability  I  had 
come  to  trust  my  life  in  his  hands  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  His  business  it  was 
to  overlook  the  inflating  of  the  balloon, 
and  to  see  that  everything  about  the  para- 
chute was  in  perfect  working  order. 

The  "  Little  Nassau "  was  already 
filled  and  straining  at  the  guys.  The 
parachute  ^-ay  flat  along  the  ground  and 
beyond  it  the  trapeze.  I  tossed  aside  my 
overcoat,  took  my  position,  and  gave  the 
signal  to  let  go.  As  you  know,  the  first 
rush  upward  from  the  earth  is  very  sud- 
den, and  this  time  the  balloon,  when  it 
first  caught  the  wind,  heeled  violently 
over  and  was  longer  than  usual  in  right- 
ing. I  looked  down  at  the  old  familiar 
sight  of  the  world  rushing  away  from 
me.  And  there  were  the  thousands  of 
people,  every  face  silently  upturned.  And 
the  silence  startled  me,  for,  as  crowds 
went,  this  was  the  time  for  them  to  catch 
their  first  breath  and  send  up  a  roar  of 
applause.  But  there  was  no  hand-clap- 
ping, whistling,  cheering — only  silence. 
And  instead,  clear  as  a  bell  and  distinct, 
without  the  slightest  shake  or  quaver, 
came  George's  voice  through  the  mega- 
phone : 

"  Ride  her  down,  Charley !  Ride  the 
balloon  down !  " 

What  had  happened?  I  waved  my 
hand  to  show  that  I  had  heard,  and  began 
to  think.  Had  something  gone  wrong 
with  the  parachute?  Why  should  I  ride 
the  balloon  down  instead  of  making  the 
jump  which  thousands  were  waiting 
to  see?  What  was  the  matter?  And  as 
I  puzzled,  I  received  another  start.  The 
earth  was  a  thousand  feet  beneath,  and 
yet  I  heard  a  child  crying  softly,  and 
seemingly  very  close  to  hand.  And  tho 
the  "  Little  Nassau  "  was  shooting  sky- 
ward -like  a  rocket,  the  crving  did  not 
grow  fainter  and  fainter  and  die  away.  I 
confess  T  was  almost  on  the  edge  of  a 
funk,  when,  unconsciouslv  following  up 
the  noise  with  my  eyes,  I  looked  above 
me  and  saw  a  boy  astride  the  sandbag 
which  was  to  bring  the  "  Little  Nassau  " 
to  earth.  And  it  was  the  same  little  boy 
I  had  seen  struggling  with  the  two  girls 
— his  sisters,  as  I  afterward  learned. 

There  he  was,  astride  the  sandbag  and 
holding  on  to  the  rope  for  dear  life.  A 
puff  of  wind  heeled  the  balloon  slightly, 
and  be  swung  out  into  space  for  ten  or  a 


dozen  feet,  and  back  again,  fetching  up 
against  the  tight  canvas  with  a  thud 
which  even  shook  me,  thirty  feet  or  more 
beneath.  I  thought  to  see  him  dashed 
loose,  but  he  clung  on  and  whimpered. 
They  told  me  afterward,  how,  at  the  mo- 
ment they  were  casting  ofif  the  balloon, 
the  little  fellow  had  torn  away  from  his 
sisters,  ducked  under  the  rope,  and  delib- 
erately jumped  astride  the  sandbag.  It 
has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me  that  he 
was  not  jerked  off  in  the  first  rush. 

Well,  I  felt  sick  all  over  as  I  looked  at 
him  there,  and  I  understood  why  the  bal- 
loon had  taken  longer  to  right  itself,  and 
why  George  had  called  after  me  to  ride 
her  down.  Should  I  cut  loose  with  the 
parachute,  the  bag  would  at  once  turn  up- 
side down,  empty  itself,  and  begin  its 
SAvift  descent.  The  only  hope  lay  in  my 
riding  her  down  and  in  the  boy  holding 
on.  There  was  no  possible  way  for  me  to 
reach  him.  No  man  could  climb  the  slim, 
closed  parachute ;  and  even  if  a  man 
could,  and  made  the  mouth  of  the  balloon, 
what  could  he  do?  Straight  out,  and  fif- 
teen feet  away,  trailed  the  boy  on  his  tick- 
lish perch,  and  those  fifteen  feet  were 
empty  space. 

I  thought  far  more  quickly  than  it  takes 
to  tell  all  this,  and  realized  on  the  instant 
that  the  boy's  attention  must  be  called 
away  from  his  terrible  danger.  Exercis- 
ing all  the  self-control  I  possessed,  and 
striving  to  make  myself  seem  very  calm, 
I  said  cheerily : 

"  Hello,  up  there,  who  are  you  ?  " 

He  looked  down  at  me,  choking  back 
his  tears  and  brightening  up,  but  just 
then  the  balloon  ran  into  a  cross-current, 
turned  half  around  and  fay  over.  This 
set  him  swinging  back  and  forth,  and  he 
fetched  the  canvas  another  bump.  Then 
he  began  to  cry  again. 

"  Isn't  it  great?"  I  asked  heartily,  as 
tho  it  was  the  most  enjoyable  thing  in  the 
world ;  and,  without  waiting  for  him  to 
answer,  "  What's  your  name?  " 

"  Tommy  Dermott,"  he  answered. 

"  Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Tommy  Dermott,"  I  went  on.  "  But  I'd 
like  to  know  who  said  you  could  ride  up 
with  me?  " 

He  laughed  and  said  he  just  thought 
he'd  ride  up  for  the  fun  of  it.  And  so  we 
went  on,  T  sick  with  fear  for  him,  and 
cudgeling  my  brains  to  keep  up  the  con- 
versation.   I  knew  that  it  was  all  I  could 
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do,  and  that  his  Hfe  depended  upon  my 
ability  to  keep  his  mind  off  his  danger.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  the  great  panorama 
spreading  away  to  the  horizon  and  four 
thousand  feet  beneath  us.  There  lay  San 
Francisco  Bay  like  a  great  placid  lake,  the 
haze  of  smoke  over  the  city,  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  ocean  fog-rim  beyond,  and 
Mount  Tamalpias  over  all,  clear-cut  and 
sharp  against  the  sk}'.  Directly  below 
us  I  could  see  a  buggy,  apparently  crawl- 
ing, but  I  knew  from  experience  that  the 
men  in  it  were  lashing  the  horses  on  our 
trail. 

But  he  grew  tired  of  looking  around, 
and  I  could  see  he  was  beginning  to  get 
frightened. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  go  in  for  the 
business?"  I  asked. 

He  cheered  up  at  once,  and  asked  "  Do 
you  get  good  pay  ?  " 

But  the  "  Little  Nassau,"  beginning  to 
cool,  had  started  on  its  long  descent,  and 
ran  into  counter  currents  which  bobbed  it 
roughly  about.  This  swung  the  boy 
around  pretty  lively,  smashing  him  into 
the  bag  once  quite  severely.  His  lip  be- 
gan to  tremble  at  this,  and  he  was  crying 
again.  I  tried  to  joke  and  laugh,  but  it 
was  no  use.  His  pluck  was  oozing  out, 
and  at  any  moment  I  was  prepared  to  see 
him  go  shooting  past  me. 

I  was  in  despair.  Then,  suddenly,  I 
remembered  how  one  fright  could  destroy 
another  fright,  and  I  frowned  up  at  him 
and  shouted  sternly : 

"  You  just  hold  on  to  that  rope !  If 
you  don't  I'll  thrash  you  within  an  inch 
of  your  life  when  I  get  you  down  on  the 
ground !     Understand  ?  " 

"  Ye-ye-yes,  sir,"  he  whimpered,  and  I 
saw  that  the  thing  had  worked.  I  was 
nearer  to  him  than  the  earth,  and  he  was 
more  afraid  of  me  than  of  falling. 

"  Why,  you've  got  a  snap  up  there  on 
that  soft  bag,"  I  rattled  on. 

"  Yes,"  I  assured  him,  "  this  bar  down 
here  is  hard  and  narrow,  and  it  hurts  to 
sit  on  it." 

Then  a  thought  struck  him,  and  he  for- 
got all  about  his  aching  fingers. 

"When  are  you  going  to  jump?"  he 
asked.    "  That's  what  I  came  up  to  see." 

I  was  sorry  to  disappoint  him,  but  I 
wasn't  going  to  make  any  jump. 

But  he  objected  to  that.  "  It  said  so  in 
the  papers,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't    care,"    T    answered.     "  I'm 


feeling  sort  of  lazy  to-day,  and  I'm  just 
going  to  ride  down  the  balloon.  It's  my 
balloon  and  I  guess  I  can  do  as  I  please 
about  it.  And,  anyway,  we're  almost 
down  now." 

And  we  were,  too,  and  sinking  fast. 
And  right  there  and  then  that  youngster 
began  to  argue  with  me  as  to  whether  it 
was  right  for  me  to  disappoint  the  people, 
and  to  urge  their  claims  upon  me.  And 
it  was  with  a  happy  heart  that  I  held  up 
my  end  of  it,  justifying  myself  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways,  till  we  shot  over  a 
grove  of  eucalyptus  trees  and  dipped  to 
meet  the  earth. 

"  Hold  on  tight !  "  I  shouted,  swinging 
down  from  the  trapeze  by  my  hands  in 
order  to  make  a  landing  on  my  feet. 

We  skimmed  past  a  barn,  missed  a 
mesh  of  clothesline,  frightened  the  barn- 
yard chickens  into  a  panic,  and  rose  up 
again  clear  over  a  haystack — all  this  al- 
most quicker  than  it  takes  to  tell.  Then 
we  came  down  in  an  orchard,  and  when 
my  feet  had  touched  the  ground  I  fetched 
up  the  balloon  by  a  couple  of  turns  of 
the  trapeze  around  an  apple  tree. 

I  have  had  my  balloon  catch  fire  in  mid 
air,  I  have  hung  on  the  cornice  of  a  ten- 
story  house,  I  have  dropped  like  a  bullet 
for  six  hundred  feet  when  a  parachute 
was  slow  in  opening;  but  never  have  I 
felt  so  weak  and  faint  and  sick  as  when 
I  staggered  toward  the  unscratched  boy 
and  gripped  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Tommy  Dermott,"  I  said,  when  I  had 
got  my  nerves  back  somewhat.  "  Tom- 
my Dermott,  I'm  going  to  lay  you  across 
my  knee  and  give  you  the  greatest  thrash- 
ing a  boy  ever  got  in  theworld's  history." 

"  No  you  don't,"  he  answered,  squirm- 
ing around.  "  You  said  you  wouldn't  if 
I  held  on  tight." 

"  That's  all  right,"  I  said,  "  but  I'm  go- 
ing to,  just  the  same.  The  fellows  who 
go  up  in  balloons  are  bad,  unprincipled 
men,  and  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  lesson 
right  now  to  make  you  stay  away  from 
them,  and  from  balloons,  too." 

And  then  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  if  it 
wasn't  the  greatest  thrashing  in  the 
world,  it  was  the  greatest  he  ever  got. 

But  it  took  all  the  grit  out  of  me,  left 
me  nerve-broken,  that  experience,  t  can- 
celed the  engagement  with  the  street  rail- 
way company,  and  later  on  went  in  for 
gas.     Gas  is  much  the  safer,  anyway. 

Oakland,  Cal. 


Srahmandazi* 

By  Henry  Newbolt 

This  ballad  is   founded  on  materials  given  to  the  author  by  the  late  Miss  Mary  Kingsley,  on  hei    return    irom 
her  last  visit  to  the  Bantu  peoples  of  West  Africa. 


DEEP  embowered  beside  the  forest  river, 
Where  the  flame  of  sunset  only  falls, 
Lapped  in  silence  lies  the  House  of  Dying, 
House  of  them  to  whom  the  twilight  calls. 

There  within  when  day  was  near  to  endings 
By  her  lord  a  woman  young  and  strong, 

By  his  chief  a  songman  old  and  stricken, 
Watched  together  till  the  hour  of  song. 

"  Oh,  my  songman,  now  the  bow  is  broken, 
Now  the  arrows  one  by  one  are  sped. 

Sing  to  me  the  song  of  Srahmandazi, 
Srahmandazi,  home  of  all  the  dead." 


"  Bid  farewell  to  all  that  most  thou  lovest. 
Tell  thy  heart  thy  living  life  is  done; 

All  the  days  and  deeds  of  Srahmandazi 
Are  not  worth  an  hour  of  yonder  sun." 

Dreamily  the  chief  from  out  the  song  net 
Drew  his  hand  and  touched  the  woman's  head  : 

"  Know  they  not,  then,  love  in  Srahmandazi, 
Has  a  king  no  bride  among  the  dead?  " 

Then  the  songman  answered,  "  O  my  master, 
Love  they  know,  but  none  tnay  learn  it  there ; 

Only  souls  that  reach  that  land  together 
Keep  their  troth  and  find  the  twilight  fair. 


Then  the  songman,  flinging  wide  his  song  net,  "  Thou  art  still  a  king,  and  at  thy  passing 

On  the  last  token  laid  his  master's  hand.  By  thy  latest  word  must  all  abide ; 

While  he  sang  the  song  of  Srahmandazi  If  thou  wiliest,  here  am  I,  thy  songman. 

None  but  dying  men  can  understand.  If  thou  lovest,  here  is  she,  thy  bride." 


"  Yonder  sun  that  fierce  and  fiery  hearted 
Marches  down  the  sky  to  vanish  soon, 

At  the  self  same  hour  in  Srahmandazi 
Rises  pallid  like  the  rainy  moon. 


Hushed  and  dreamy  lay  the  House  of  Dying, 
Dreamily  the  sunlight  upward  failed, 

Dreamily  the  chief  on  eyes  that  loved  him 
Looked  with  eyes  the  coming  twilight  veiled. 


"  There  he  sees  the  heroes  by  their  river. 
Where  the  great  fish  daily  upward  swim ; 

Yet  they  are  but  shadows  hunting  shadows, 
Phantom  fish  in  waters  dreaf  and  dim. 


Then  he  cried,  "  My  songman,  I  am  passing"; 

Let  her  live,  her  life  is  but  begun ; 
All  the  days  and  nights  of  Srahmandazi 

Are  not  worth  an  hour  of  yonder  sun." 


"  There  he  sees  the  kings  among  their  headmen,  Yet,  when  there  within  the  House  of  Dying 

Women  weaving,  children  playing  games ;  The  last  silence  held  the  sunset  air. 

Yet  they  are  but  shadows  ruling  shadows.  Not  alone  he  came  to  Srahmandazi, 

Phantom  folk  with  dim,  forgotten  names.  Not  alone  she  found  the  twilight  fair: 

While  the  songman,  far  beneath  the  forest, 

Sang  of  Srahmandazi  all  night  through, 
"  Lovely  be  thy  name,  O  land  of  Shadows, 

Land  of  meeting,  land  of  all  the  true !  " 
London,  England. 

*  Copyright,  1902,  by  The  Indhpendknt. 
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[The  question  of  a  revision  of  the  tar- 
iff, which  is  beginning  to  be  considered 
by  the  dominant  party  in  Congress,  orig- 
inated, so  far  as  the  Republican  party  is 
concerned,  within  the  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  about  one  year 
ago.  Practically  the  same  officers  of 
that  committee  have  conducted  the  Con- 
gressional campaigns  for  the  past  eight 
years,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  keep  as 
closely  as  possible  in  touch  with  the  po- 
litical sentiment  of  the  country. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Rep- 
resentative Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
manager  of  four  Congressional  cam- 
paigns for  his  party,  announced  last  sum- 
mer that  some  of  the  existing  tariff 
schedules  ought  to  be  revised.  That 
statement  from  the  man  who  was  direct- 
ing the  campaign  of  the  party  of  protec- 
tion caused  a  profound  sensation.  It 
was  promptly  branded  as  heresy  by  the 
ultra-protectionists. 

Chairman  Babcock  held  that  revision 


should  be  made  by  the  Republicans ;  that 
if  they  should  not  make  it,  a  political  up- 
heaval would  turn  the  question  over  to 
the  Democrats  for  settlement.  Other 
Republicans  of  prominence  now  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  possibility  of  the 
fulfilment  of  Mr.  Babcock's  prophecy. 
There  still  is  violent  opposition  to  the 
proposed  revision  by  a  powerful  faction 
of  Republicans  in  Congress. 

Men  in  a  position  to  know  agree  that 
revision  by  this  Congress  is  impossible. 
They  regard  it  quite  probable,  however, 
that  before  this  session  closes  action  will 
be  taken  in  Congress  by  which  the  Re- 
publican party  will  promise  to  enter  upon 
consideration,  at  a  future  date,  of  the 
question  of  revision. 

The  Independent  has  asked  some  of 
the  Republican  leaders  of  the  House  to 
express  their  views  upon  this  subject. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
their  statements  herewith. — Editor.] 


By  Joseph    W.    Babcock,    Representative   from   Wisconsin   and   Chairman   of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Committee 


I  would  not  touch  a  schedule  where 
the  tariff  is  needed  to  protect  labor.  I 
am  an  ultra-Republican  and  protectionist, 
and  have  not  changed  my  life-long  views 
in  the  least. 

The  theory  of  Republican  protection  is 
and  has  been  to  build  up  our  own  insti- 
tutions by  protecting  labor  and  material, 
so  that  in  the  end  we  might,  as  a  nation, 
become  industrially  as  well  as  politically 
independent  of  the  world.  By  the  prac- 
tice of  this  Republican  policy  we  are  to- 
day not  only  making  all  we  consume  of 
many  commodities,  but  are  also  able  to 
manufacture  some  for  a  less  cost  than 
any  other  people.  So  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  certain  articles,  of  which  years  ago 
we  imported  nearly  all  we  consumed,  we 
can  to-day  produce,  and  in  marketing 
them,  undersell  the  world.  Now  to  the 
point :  after  we  have  builded  so  well,  and 
many  of  these  industries  have  become 
giants  such  as  the  world  has  never  before 
known,  shall  we  continue  a  tariff  on  ar- 
ticles that  yield  no  revenue,  need  no  pro- 
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tection,  and  that,  in  fact,  are  like  the 
products  of  our  farms — articles  of  ex- 
port? How  can  such  a  policy  be  de- 
fended? If  Congress  maintain  a  tariff 
on  such  articles  the  whole  theory  of  pro- 
tection falls  to  the  ground  and  simply 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
secure  control  of  such  a  commodity, 
since  by  its  aid  they  can  fix  exorbitant 
prices  in  the  domestic  market.  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  part  of  the  policy  of 
protection  to  protect  the  consumers. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  that  Con- 
gress can  do  at  the  present  time. 

The  only  answer  that  thus  far  has  been 
made  to  my  proposition  to  place  certain 
articles  of  iron  and  steel  on  the  free  list 
is  that  this  would  injure  small  manufac- 
turers and  would  benefit  the  Trust.  As 
a  business  man  I  realize  that  the  small 
manufacturer  must  produce  his  goods  as 
cheaply  as  the  larger  one.  It  is  a  settled, 
fixed  rule  of  trade  that  if  one  concern 
cannot  produce  at  as  low  cost  as  another 
it  must   eventually  go  out  of  business. 
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Therefore,  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  this 
argument;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  Trust  is  rapidly  buying  up  the 
smaller  concerns,  owning  now  about  75 
per  cent,  of  all  in  producing  capacity. 
It  will  no  doubt  secure  absolute  control 
of  practically  all  in  the  near  future. 

I  fully  indorsed  the  Dingley  bill,  and 
think  that,  at  the  time  it  passed,  it  was  a 
wise  and  judicious  measure.  But  condi- 
tions have  changed  since  the  Dingley 
bill  became  a  law.  The  world  has  never 
known  such  industrial  growth  as  has 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  since 
President    McKinley   was   first    elected. 


The  conditions  that  confront  us  to-day 
are  new  and  should  be  met  and  handled 
from  a  Republican  standpoint,  fearlessly. 
In  my  opinion  the  only  argument  that 
has  been  made  against  my  proposition 
lies  in  the  statement  that  to  undertake 
to  amend  the  tariff  laws  disturbs  trade 
and  unsettles  business  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  This  argument  would  have  some 
force  if  the  Democrats  were  in  control ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  a  Re- 
publican Congress.  When  tariff  changes 
are  made  the  friends  of  protection  should 
make  them. 


By  Judge  Robert  W.   Taylkr,   Representative  from    Ohio   and  Chairman  of 

Committee  on  Elections 


I  am  opposed  to  any  revision  of  the 
tariff  at  this  time,  and  I  especially  am 
opposed  to  any  tariff  "  tinkering."  A 
philosophical  tariff  law  is  an  instrument 
carefully  adjusted  to  conditions  present 
and  prospective,  and  in  careful  balance  as 
to  its  several  parts.  When  revised  it 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  unit,  even  tho 
few  changes  be  made. 

In  the  process  of  tariff  revision  all 
business  is  unfavorably  affected,  and 
movement  in  the  direction  of  such  revi- 
sion should  not  be  made  unless  there  is 
real  necessity  for  it.  This  is  a  country 
which  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff,  and  for  that  reason  the  question  as 
to  when  and  how  revision  ought  to  occur 


is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  the 
friends  and  not  by  the  enemies  of  pro- 
tection. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  party  declara- 
tion of  purpose  in  this  respect.  From  a 
political  point  of  view  such  a  declaration 
would  not  be  commended  for  its  sin- 
cerity ;  from  a  business  point  of  view  it 
would  surely  produce  unrest  and  unsta- 
bility. 

I  do  not  doubt  there  are  some  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  tariff  which  could 
be  more  suitably  adjusted  to  present  con- 
ditions ;  but  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
they  are  not  so  urgently  in  need  of  ad- 
justment as  to  warrant  action  now. 


By  Charles  A.  Russell,  Representative  from  Connecticut  and  a  Member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


There  is  a  disturbing  notion  that  the 
tariff  needs  revision.  I  think  it  is  a  no- 
tion largely  evolved  by  a  desire  to  make 
some  political  "  plays."  At  the  same 
time,  there  unquestionably  are  some 
changes  in  existing  tariff  laws  which 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  general  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned.  My  own  idea  for 
some  time  has  been  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  a  tariff  commission,  care- 
fully but  fully  authorized  within  limita- 
tions to  readjust  schedules.     We  are  not 


very  near  to  the  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mission, altho  the  commission  plan  for 
some  years  has  been  finding  favor  with 
tariff  legislators.  It  is  impossible  to  pick 
out  piecemeals  of  a  great  tariff  bill  for 
revision,  except  as  a  tariff  may  be 
changed  by  a  commission  of  experts.  A 
general  revision  of  the  tariff  cannot  be 
made  in  a  short  time.  It  is  the  work  of 
months,  even  if  no  great  changes  are 
eventually  made. 

Not  especially  relishing  the  idea  my- 
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self,  I  am  free  to  admit  I  look  forward,  destroy  or  weaken  the  protective  system, 

in  a  measure  to  be  determined  by  the  fall  but  to  make  a  harmonious  whole  by  cor- 

clections,  to  a  tariff  revision,  work  upon  recting  the  errors  which  lapse  of  time 

which  will  be  begun  next  winter,  not  to  and  experience  show  to  exist. 

By  D.  B.   Henderson,   Representative  from    Iowa  and  Speaker  of  the  House 


Like  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives does  not  present  his  views 
directly  for  publication.  The  Speaker's 
position  upon  tariff  revision  has  been  an- 
nounced in  a  statement  prepared  by  him 
with  care  and  made  public  through  the 
means  of  a  letter  written  to  a  constituent, 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  Funk,  of  Iowa  Falls, 
Iowa.  This  is  the  Speaker's  latest 
declaration  upon  the  subject.  He 
said: 

"  The  third  proposition  is  the  revision  of 
the  tariff.  You  may  not  be  aware  that  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  we  would  be  able  un- 
doubtedly to  pass  a  bill  that  might  touch  a 
very  few  items,  putting  some  upon  the  free 
list  or  reducing,  but  while  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  this  might  be  accomplished,  the 
Senate  has  no  such  rules,  and  there  it  would 


proahly    broaden    into    a    general    revision    of 
the  tariff. 

"  That  all  of  us  dread,  and  fear  the  conse- 
quences. For  instance,  I  think  we  could 
safely  make  a  reduction  on  the  steel  schedule, 
and  a  very  wise  reduction ;  but  there  are  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Senate  who  say  that  while  they 
live  that  cannot  be  done,  because  of  the  pres- 
ent law  enabling  them  to  sell  even  at  a  loss 
to  take  possession  of  the  foreign  markets,  and 
that  this  is  a  blessing  to  the  laboring  men 
and  extends  the  power  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States  into  the  Old  World.  It  is  not 
long  since  the  tariff  was  revised,  and  by  its 
friends.  Of  course,  conditions  are  changing; 
but  to  say  that  we  are  warranted,  to  reach  a 
few  schedules  like  steel  and  glass,  which  I 
would  like  to  see  done,  in  opening  up  the 
whole  tariff  laws,  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  do,  and  there  are  very  few  ex- 
ceptions in  either  branch  of  Congress  to  this 
view." 


By    William    Alden    Smith,   Representative  from  Michigan  and  a   Leader   in 
the  Recent  Fight  Against  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  Bill 


Protection  is  the  policy  of  a  nation  that 
believes  in  its  own  undeveloped  capaci- 
ties and  looks  to  the  future.  It  looks  to 
industrial  independence ;  it  keeps  ever  in 
view  the  highest  wage  and  the  best  civil- 
ization possible  for  us  to  enjoy.  Protec- 
tion enlarges  the  area  of  production, 
encourages  competition  and  gives  life 
and  animation  to  industrial  development, 
tending  toward  the  diversification  of  pro- 
duction and  the  preservation  of  the  home 
market  without  restraining  or  curtailing 
our  commercial  possibilities  or  opportuni- 
ties in  foreign  fields. 

Our  policy  encourages  people  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  the  development  of  our  vast 
area.  The  tariff  is  not  ideal,  and  I  am 
not  specially  wedded  to  particular  sched- 
ules. But  I  do  insist  that  the  principle 
of  protection  shall  be  paramount  and  that 
no  political  party  opposed  to  the  protect- 


ive principle  shall  be  permitted  to  revise 
or  adjust  or  change  a  single  line  of  the 
present  law. 

The  American  market  is  the  largest 
and  best  market  in  the  world.  Why? 
Because  all  classes  of  labor  are  employed 
at  reasonably  good  wages  and  in  that 
enviable  position  each  individual  is  the 
patron  of  every  other  in  the  varied  em- 
ployments and  all  are  prosperous. 

Our  country  never  had  such  prestige 
in  its  history,  never  such  wealth  or  so 
widely  distributed,  and  our  people  were 
never  so  happy  as  they  are  to-day.  Our 
country  is  the  envy  of  all  the  world,  and, 
to  my  mind,  it  would  be  the  hight  of 
madness  to  attempt  a  general  revision  of 
our  tariff  laws. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience,  after 
the  opponents  of  our  tariff  system  had 
crystallized  into  form  the  Wilson  Law,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  must  be  satis- 
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fied  to  leave  the  tariff  as  it  is.  The  ene- 
mies of  protection  used  to  say  that  the 
tariff  enhanced  the  price  of  the  protected 
article.  Competition,  stimulated  by  pro- 
tection, gives  us  the  article  at  even  less 
than  the  tariff. 

The  enemies  of  protection  used  to  say 
that  we  could  do  no  business  with  the 
world  over  a  tariff  wall ;  but  the  balance 
of  trade  so  largely  in  our  favor  gives  the 
lie  to  that  false  prophecy,  and,  instead  of 
exporting  articles  of  necessity  only, 
which  might  be  attributed  to  a  temporary 
crisis  abroad,  we  are  now  exporting  man- 
ufactures, and  the  handiwork  of  our 
genius  and  labor  can  be  found  on  the 
counters  of  every  enterprising  shop- 
keeper in  the  world. 


I  am  opposed  to  a  general  revision  of 
the  tariff,  and  I  am  opposed  to  special 
efforts  in  that  direction  having  for  their 
purpose  the  dissolution  of  trusts  or  com- 
binations of  capital,  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  trusts  are  the  outgrowth  of  our  pro- 
tection policy,  especially  when  every  in- 
telligent man  knows  that  there  are  more 
trusts  in  free-trade  England  than  in  pro- 
tected America.  I  am  opposed  to  tinker- 
ing with  the  tariff  at  all.  It  is  not  perfect 
in  its  present  form.  No  one  claims  that 
it  is ;  but  it  rekindled  the  fires  of  indus- 
try, which  the  Wilson  Bill  put  out,  and 
is  a  lasting  monument  to  Nelson  Dingley 
and  his  associates  who  framed  the  law, 
and  to  William  McKinley,  who  approved 
it. 


By  Gen.   Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  Representative  from  Ohio 


The  principle  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industry  is  a  principle  involved  in 
Republican  politics  and  has  been  from 
the  foundation  of  the  party.  This  fact 
does  not  estop  a  Republican  from  intelli- 
gently scrutinizing  the  schedules  of  the 
tariff  act  and  standing  ready  to  modify 
them  when  the  occasion  demands.  I  would 
not  change  a  tariff  schedule  hastily  be- 
cause somebody  had  suggested  it  as  a 
cure  for  some  evil  that  suddenly  grew 
up  in  the  country ;  but  as  conditions 
change  and  business  progresses  and  evo- 


lution proceeds,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  stand  ready  to  make  such  changes  in 
the  tariff  schedules  as  will  adjust  the 
tariff  to  such  new  conditions.  It  will  be 
important  for  the  Republican  party  to 
see  to  it  that  their  members  and  their 
administration  recognize  any  necessity 
for  a  change  before  the  public  shall  de- 
mand it  by  a  new  election.  That  is  all 
I  can  say.  At  this  time  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  haste  and  lack  of  due  con- 
sideration in  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance. 


By  Sereno  E.    Payne,   Representative  from  New  York  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


Stability  is  the  chief  handmaid  of  busi- 
ness prosperity.  No  statute  law  that  con- 
trols or  interferes  with  the  laws  of  trade 
should  be  amended  without  good  reason 
for  the  change.  Frequently  when  the 
business  community  is  confident  there 
will  be  no  change  it  conforms  its  busi- 
ness to  even  bad  laws  and  wins  success 
in  spite  of  the  law.  Good  laws  should 
remain  until  conditions  change. 

Congress  passed  a  tariff  law  in  1897 
after  five  long  months  of  study  and  in- 
vestigation. It  was  not  the  thought  and 
production  of  one  mind  alone,  but  repre- 
sented when  reported  to  the  House  the 


best  thought  of  eleven  men  who  had  thor- 
oughly investigated  the  whole  subject. 
That  it  was  not  perfect  in  every  detail  no 
one  knows  better  than  its  authors.  That 
it  was  the  best  tariff  law  that  has  ever 
been  written  upon  the  statute  books  was 
universally  conceded  by  the  friends  of 
protection.  Its  operation  for  the  past 
five  years  has  justified  the  confidence  of 
its  friends.  No  such  general  prosperity 
has  ever  come  to  any  nation  as  we  have 
witnessed  in  every  part  of  our  land.  This 
fact  is  so  universally  apparent  that  it  is 
useless  to  specify.  Even  the  enemies  of 
the  measure,  who  were  at  first  slow  to 
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believe,  now  universally  admit  our  mar- 
velous prosperity. 

And  just  now  is  the  time  for  the  un- 
easy person,  whoever  desires  a  change,  to 
appear.  Some  of  his  grievances  are 
real,  some  are  imaginary,  but  to  him  all 
appear  genuine.  To  meet  the  demands 
of  this  class  nothing  short  of  a  general 
revision  will  suffice.  Each  attacks  a  par- 
ticular schedule  or  paragraph,  and  each 
must  be  heard.  No  revision  is  possible 
without  extended  hearings  and  long  de- 
bates and  uncertain  results  in  each 
House.  The  business  world  shudders  at 
the  thought.  Manufacturers  interested 
in  the  change  of  a  single  paragraph, 
when  asked  if  they  desire  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  general  revision,  uniformly 
answer  No.     All  the  evils  complained  of 


do  not  compare  with  the  loss  entailed  by 
a  general  revision.  Annoying  trade  con- 
ditions, standing  out  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
perity, are  one  thing ;  but  general  paraly- 
sis of  business  while  we  adjust  the  tariff 
is  quite  a  different  matter. 

Changed  conditions,  resulting  from 
achievements  in  manufacture  and  com- 
merce beyond  any  dream  of  the  past,  will 
sooner  or  later  make  necessary  a  revision. 
But  the  day  should  not  be  hastened  by 
unnecessary  demands.  It  should  never 
come  while  the  remedy  is  harder  to  en- 
dure than  the  disease.  When  the  time 
does  come  the  friends  of  protection  will 
have  charge  of  the  work.  The  people 
will  never  entrust  this  vital  interest  to  the 
bunglers  of  1894  or  any  of  their  de- 
scendants. 


By  John  Dalzell,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania  and  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and   Means 


I  cannot  imagine  why  there  should  be 
any  demand  for  revision  of  the  tariff,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  this  time,  nor  do  I 
believe  there  is  any  substantial  sentiment 
favoring  such  revision.  Of  course,  the 
free  trade  newspapers  are  urging  revi- 
sion, and  there  are  representatives  of 
some  particular  interests  who,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  like  to  see  the  tariff  low- 
ered on  what  are  their  raw  materials. 
But  even  the  latter  class  are  not  insistent, 
when  their  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  cannot  be  revision  of  a  partic- 
ular schedule  without  extended  revision. 

There  does  not  exist  the  remotest  ne- 
cessity for  interfering  with  existing  tar-- 
iff  laws.  The  country  is  in  the  most 
prosperous  condition  it  has  ever  known. 
Capital  is  courageously  invested,  general 
public  confidence  exists,  there  are  no  men 
idle  who  are  willing  to  be  employed,  and 
those  employed  are  receiving  the  highest 
wages  ever  known. 

The  history  of  our  tariffs  is  conclu- 
sive to  the  effect  that  even  tariff  agita- 
tion paralyzes  business.  Mr.  Harrison, 
in  his  last  message  to  Congress,  in  1892, 
said  in  substance  that  the  country  was 
enjoying  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity 
it  had  ever  known.  What  he  said  was 
true,  and  yet  the  years  of  Cleveland's 
administration  followed,  when  business 
was  paralyzed,  public  confidence  lacking, 


simply  because  of  the  threat  of  tariff  re- 
vision in  the  first  place,  succeeded  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law. 

There  is  not  even  a  plausible  excuse 
urged  for  tariff  revision  at  this  time. 
Some  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  check  the 
"  trusts."  If  by  "  trusts  "  is  meant  the 
great  aggregations  of  capital  that  now 
conduct  our  industries  the  answer  is  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  them  and 
the  tariff  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect. These  great  aggregations  of  cap- 
ital are  simply  the  natural  evolution  of 
an  economic  law,  and  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  conduct  of  modern  enter- 
prises. 

They  are  not  peculiar  to  this  country, 
but  exist  in  all  countries  of  the  world, 
and  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  in  Eng- 
land, a  free  trade  country,  than  in  any 
other  country. 

Besides,  it  would  not  be  the  great 
companies  which  would  be  most  seriously 
affected  by  lowering  the  tariff,  but  the 
lesser  companies,  to  whose  existence  a 
tariff  is  necessary  and  who  in  any  mate- 
rial reduction  of  the  tariff  would  suffer 
most. 

The  sufferer  in  the  last  analysis  would 
be  the  wage-earner.  This  is  a  fact  which 
has  been  demonstrated  in  all  our  previous 
history  in  connection  with  tariff  legisla- 
tion.    A  great  hue  and  cry  is  made  about 
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our  manufacturers  selling  abroad  at  less 
prices  than  they  demand  at  home.  In 
the  first  place  the  charge  is  grossly  exag- 
gerated, and  in  the  next  place  it  makes 
no  difference  what  prices  manufacturers 
get  abroad  if  they  do  not  charge  exor- 
bitant prices  at  home.  No  one  is  com- 
plaining of  home  charges. 

Under  normal  conditions  we  can  man- 
ufacture in  this  country  in  eight  months 
all  we  can  consume  in  the  entire  year, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  question  whether  or 
not  we  shall  close  our  mills  and  turn  out 
our  employes  to  idleness,  or  keep  them 
at  work  and  sell  the  product  for  what  we 
can  get  in  foreign  markets.  We  have 
been  inclined  to  overestimate  the  extent 
of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  com- 
peting for  foreign  markets.  Our  exports 
of  manufactures  have  verv  much  fallen 


off  in  the  past  two  years,  and  besides 
that,  we  are  likely  to  encounter  foreign 
competition  stimulated  by  government 
bounties. 

For  example,  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries of  Canada  are  stimulated  by  large 
bounties,  under  the  influence  of  which 
these  industries  have  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  threaten  us  with  serious 
competition.  In  Germany  the  iron,  steel 
and  sugar  industries  are  favored  by  gov- 
ernment bounties,  and  the  German  manu- 
facturers expressly  provide  two  scales  of 
prices,  one  for  the  home  consumer  and 
one  for  the  export  market. 

On  the  whole,  considering  present 
prosperous  conditions  and  the  lack  of 
any  positive  excuse  for  imperiling  them, 
it  seems  to  me  clear  that  it  is  wisdom  to 
let  tariff  "  tinkering  "  alone. 


By  Samuel    D.   Woods,   Representative  from  California 


The  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  of 
necessity  in  favor  of  protection  as  a  gov- 
ernmental policy,  irrespective  of  political 
faith. 

The  main  resources  of  wealth  on  the 
Pacific  are  the  products  of  the  soil  as 
against  the  output  of  the  factories.  Out- 
side of  the  mineral  output,  cattle  and 
lumber,  the  people  gather  their  riches  di- 
rectly from  the  earth. 

The  Pacific  Coast  cannot  compete  in 
the  manufacture  of  raw  materials  with 
the  East,  because  the  markets  of  the 
world  are  too  remote.  The  Orient,  at 
present  the  market  for  many  of  its  main 
products,  does  not  call  for  the  products 
of  the  forge,  the  hammer  and  the  loom 
in  that  measure  which  enables  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  West  to  compete  with  that 
of  the  East.  The  breadth  of  the  conti- 
nent protects  the  East  from  the  West  so 
far  as  the  trade  of  the  balance  of  the 
world  is  concerned  in  manufactured  arti- 
cles. For  these  reasons  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  for  years  to  come  be 
compelled  to  rely  upon  the  products  of 
the  soil,  its  mineral  resources,  lumber 
and  the  cattle  raised  upon  its  great  open 
ranges. 


The  output  from  the  area  of  arable 
lands  now  occupied  and  which  will  con- 
stantly increase  by  the  redemption  of  arid 
and  semi-arid  regions  will  bring  about 
keen  competition  in  domestic  markets. 
This  competition  will  necessarily  reduce 
prices,  for  the  home  demand  is  not  al- 
ways equal  to  the  production,  notably  in 
the  case  of  wheat. 

If  there  should  be  allowed  to  come  into 
our  borders  similar  products  of  other 
countries  the  people  in  the  West  would 
be  reduced  to  even  below  the  condition  of 
gaining  a  mere  livelihood,  and  toil  would 
be  without  its  just  reward.  That  liveli- 
hood is  before  politics  may  be  confessed, 
and  it  can  be  readily  therefore  concluded 
that  political  faith  must  stand  aside  in 
the  West  for  protection,  as  the  Democrat 
as  much  as  the  Republican  is  involved  in 
the  prices  of  the  things  he  produces. 

We  have  not  gone  into  detail  concern- 
ing the  varieties  of  product  upon  the  Pa- 
cific, to  show  how  widespread  and  de- 
structive would  be  foreign  competition 
provided  protection  was  not  afforded. 

Self-interest  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
ranks  of  the  protectionists. 


The    Humor    of    To-Day 

By  W.   D.   Nesbit 

■■Josh  Wink"  of  ihe  Baltimo> e  American 


IN  the  file  room  of  the  Bakimore 
Ameriaxn  arc  the  bound  volumes 
of  the  paper,  dating  back  to 
1773.  Here  the  person  who  feels 
an  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  newspaper 
humor  in  America  may  spend  some  mus- 
ty, dusty,  but  doubtless  enlightening 
hours.  Considered  in  the  light  of  present 
day  wit,  there  was  no  newspaper  humor 
a  century  ago.  If  we  will  but  remember 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  strictly  moraled 
people  of  those  days,  we  shall  recall  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  any  manifestation 
of  humor  was  regarded  as  intensely  un- 
regenerate,  if  not  wholly  wicked.  We 
see,  in  the  historical  novel  of  to-day, 
much  of  the  "  sprightly  wit  "  and  "  bril- 
liant conversation  "  of  the  old  colonial 
regime,  but  it  was  not  reflected  in  the 
papers  of  that  time.  To  get  any  news- 
paper humor  to  speak  of  we  must  come 
on  down  to  about  fifty  years  ago,  when 
it  began  to  be  realized  that  dignity  was 
rather  wasted  in  the  concoction  of  matter 
intended  to  coax  a  smile. 

Until  some  thirty  years  ago,  however, 
such  a  thing  as  a  staff  humorist  was  al- 
most unknown  in  a  newspaper  office. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  was  not  the  newspa- 
per that  had  the  man,  but  the  man  that 
had  the  newspaper.  The  Burlington 
Hazvkcye,  Peck's  Sim,  Texas  Siftings 
and  Danbury  News  are  fair  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  In  each  of 
these  publications  was  a  certain,  peculiar, 
individual  style  of  humor  that  has  been 
imitated  a  thousand  times  since.  But  the 
imitations  have  never  been  so  good  as  the 
original.  The  "Danbury News  Man"  took 
the  old  stove  pipe  joke  and  won  enduring 
fame  by  it.  Tie  was  the  prose  lyricist  of 
home  affairs,  and  nothing  was  impossi- 
ble to  him,  from  setting  a  hen  to  driving 
a  nail,  when  he  wished  to  produce  his 
weekly  quota  of  fun.  Peck's  Sun  rose 
and  set  with  "  The  Bad  Boy."  The  Bur- 
lington Hawkeye  brought  "  Bob  "  Bur- 
dette  before  the  public.  Texas  Siftings 
has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  but  the 
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memory  of  Alex.  Sweet  is  yet  green.  We 
must  not  forget  the  misspelled  efforts  of 
D.  R.  Locke,  "  Petroleum  V.  Nasby," 
whose  grotesque  humor  was  once  the  best 
known  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to- 
day would  not  attract  any  attention.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  host  of  misguided 
writers  who  seem  to  think  that  poor  spell- 
ing is  the  hall  mark  of  real  humor.  Of 
all  the  specialists  of  the  early  days  but 
one  endures  at  this  time.  Charles  B. 
Lewis,  "  M.  Quad,"  who  gave  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  fame  on  two  hemi- 
spheres, still  continues  to  write  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  Mr.  Bowser,  and 
of  the  editor  of  the  Arizona  Kicker,  and 
his  work  finds  ready  sale. 

Chicago  is  the  center  of  newspaper  hu- 
mor now.  The  work  of  Eugene  Field  in 
that  city  seems  to  have  planted  the  seed 
of  ambition  in  the  breasts  of  its  newspa- 
per men,  for  he  has  several  very  capable 
successors.  Some  few  of  them  have  the 
courage  to  follow  the  lines  of  their  own 
originality,  and  are  doing  much  to  elevate 
the  profession  of  light  and  airy  writing ; 
yet  others  of  them  are  held  down  by  their 
desire  to  follow  the  admirable  style  of 
Field.  Including  the  Chicago  newspa- 
pers, there  are  a  scant  dozen  in  the  United 
States  which  maintain  staff  humorists 
whose  work  is  regularly  quoted.  There 
are  others  who  write  column  after  column 
of  quips,  and  whose  work  is  printed  on 
the  ground  that  anything  foolish  is  fun- 
ny, but  they  do  not  win  that  great  in- 
dorsement of  merit — the  distinction  of  be- 
ing copied  and  imitated.  No  New  York 
daily  newspaper  makes  a  regular  feature 
of  original  humor. 

The  short  joke,  as  it  is  known  to-day, 
is  a  product  of  recent  years.  It  is  im- 
proving in  quality  right  along,  and  may 
yet  take  high  place  from  a  literary  stand- 
point, when  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  composing  really  original  and  amus- 
ing paragraphs  are  more  generally  recog- 
nized. To-day  there  are  not  so  many  peo- 
ple who  regard  a  joke  writer  as  a  ne'er- 
do-well,  who  pens  jokes  because  he  can 
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do  nothing  else,  or  will  do  nothing  else, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  It  is 
not  denied  that  there  are  many,  very 
many,  weak  jokes  written  every  day. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  host  of  good  ones  turned  out.  It  is 
no  longer  the  custom  to  expect  the  man 
who  writes  the  "  funny  column  "  to  do 
,  police  reporting,  exchange  clipping,  and 
possibly  a  little  janitor  work,  because  the 
task  of  preparing  the  jokes  is  such  an 
easy  one.  It  may  be  added,  in  passing, 
that  one  reason  for  this  wholesome  real- 
ization of  the  effort  required  to  produce 
humor  is  that  it  has  been  discovered  that 
such  a  department  is  an  actual  financial 
benefit  to  the  newspaper  containing  it. 
When  a  newspaper  is  quoted  constantly 
in  the  press  of  the  country,  the  effect  on 
the  general  advertiser  who  sees  that 
newspaper's  name  every  day  in  almost 
every  paper  he  picks  up  is  prodigious. 
Hence  a  quickening  of  the  pulse  of  the 
paper,  which  is  the  business  department. 
Again,  the  readers  take  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  "  funny  column,"  and  think  as 
much  of  it  as  they  do  of  any  other  fea- 
ture, which  is  attested  by  the  mail  that 
comes  to  the  desk  of  the  "  funny  man." 

The  transition  from  the  early  form  of 
newspaper  humor  has  been  slow  but  sure. 
Even  to-day  the  stepladder,  mother-in- 
law,  billy  goat,  man-who-has-been  to  the 
lodge  or  sat-up-with-sick-friend  style  of 
joke  crops  out  quite  often.  But  in  the 
main,  the  subjects  utilized  and  the  ideas 
brough  forth  are  amusing.  Nowadays 
the  best  form  of  humor,  either  in  short 
paragraphs  or  in  more  extended  articles, 
is  written  in  plain  English.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  "  Mr.  Dooley,"  there  is  scarce 
a  dialect  specialty  in  the  country  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  reduction  to  the  original. 
The  reader  will  discover,  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  any  dialect  story  as  if 
it  were  written  in  ordinary  terms,  that 
very  few  of  them  are  intrinsically  funny. 
A  part  of  the  public  has  been  deceived 
into  supposing  that  because  a  story  con- 
sisted of  misspelled  words  it  was  dialect, 
and  therefore  must  be  humorous.  But, 
usually,  in  the  "  Dooley  "  papers,  the  joke 
is  there,  even  when  denuded  of  dialect. 
Not  very  long  ago  "  Mr.  Dooley  "  took 
up  the  "  water  cure  "  as  alleged  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  Philippines,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  said  : 


"  A  Filipino,  we'll  say,  niver  heerd  iv  th' 
histhry  iv  this  counthry.  He  is  met  be  wan 
iv  our  sturdy  boys  in  black  an'  blue  iv  Maca- 
bebee  scouts,  who  asts  him  to  cheer  f'r  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  rayfuses.  He  is  thin  placed 
upon  th'  grass  an'  given  a  drink,  a  baynit  bein' 
fixed  in  his  mouth,  so  that  he  cannot  rejict  th' 
hospitality.  Under  th'  influence  iv  th'  hose 
that  cheers,  but  does  not  inebriate,  he  soon 
warrums,  or  I  might  say  swells,  up  to  a 
ralization  iv  th'  granjoor  iv  his  adoptive  coun- 
thry. One  gallon  makes  him  give  three  groans 
f'r  th'  Constrtchoochion.  At  foor  gallons  he 
will  ask  to  be  wrapped  in  th'  flag.  At  th'  dew 
pint  he  sings  '  Yankee  Doodle.'  Occasionally 
we  run  acrost  a  stubborn  an'  rebellyous  man 
who  wud  strain  at  me  idee  iv  human  rights 
an'  swallow  th'  Passyfic  Ocean,  but  I  mus' 
say  mos'  iv  these  little  fellows  is  less  hollow 
in  their  pretensions." 

A  very  great  deal  of  spontaneous  hu- 
mor, in  the  line  of  parody,  satire  and 
ebullient  gayety,  is  found  in  the  college 
publications,  especially  the  Harvard 
Lampoon,  Yale  Record,  Princeton  Tiger, 
Cornell  Widozv,  University  of  Michigan 
Wrinkle,  and  Columbia  Jester.  This  may 
be  because  the  writers  of  these  produc- 
tions do  it  merely  as  a  pastime,  and  are 
not  goaded  on  by  the  necessity  of  present- 
ing a  certain,  unfailing  quantity  every 
day. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  or  so  there 
has  been  a  general  spread  of  the  saving 
grace  of  humor  in  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  daily  papers.  The  success  that  at- 
tended the  paragraphs  of  George  D. 
Prentice  showed  that  the  readers  did  not 
care  for  an  entire  editorial  section  of 
grave  disquisition  on  the  affairs  of  state 
and  the  world.  To-day  there  are  a  large 
number  of  daily  papers  that  have  from 
half  to  a  column  of  clever  short  para- 
graphs on  political  and  news  topics.  Mr. 
Merrick,  of  the  Washington  Post,  is 
regarded  as  about  the  leader  in  this  par- 
ticular line  of  thought. 

The  mere  conversational  form  of  hu- 
mor is  fading  out.  A  glance  at  the 
"  funny  columns  "  of  even  a  few  years 
ago  shows  that  the  humorists  who  then 
existed  considered  something  like  this 
the  correct  thing: 

"  Brown  is  the  picture  of  wo  to-day." 
"  Yes,  his  mother-in-law  is  coming  to  visit 
him." 

This,  and  thousands  of  paragraphs  like 
it,  all  seem  to  have  been  cut  from  the 
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same  pattern,  much  as  all  the  children  of 
a  village  will  wear  clothes  of  the  same 
cut,  because  one  mother  has  sent  to  her 
magazine  for  directions  for  making  a 
garment,  and  then  has  loaned  the  guide 
to  her  friends. 

To-day  the  joke,  or  the  humorous  ar- 
ticle, is  funny  all  the  way  through.  In 
other  days  it  was  enough  to  write  on  and 
on,  with  minute  detail  and  description, 
leading  up  to  the  comical  denouement  in 
the  last  two  lines.  Now,  the  risibilities  of 
the  reader  must  be  aroused  with  the 
opening  line,  or  the  rest  of  the  story  goes 
unread.  The  mission  of  the  modern  joke 
is  as  much  to  arouse  thought  as  laughter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  best  and 
purest  forms  of  humor  do  not  produce 
the  strident  laugh,  and  frequently  not 
even  the  fleeting  chuckle.  They  embody 
a  morsel  of  mental  stimulus  that  must 
be  rolled  under  the  tongue,  as  it  were,  and 
digested,  and  thought  over  for  a  while. 
The  sapient  satire  on  current  foibles  need 
not  be  garbed  in  cap  and  bells,  nor  her- 
alded, like  the  bon  mot  of  the  green- 
whiskered  vaudevillian,  with  a  resound- 
ing thump  on  the  big  drum.  If  it  brings 
the  inanity,  the  foolishness,  the  silly  side 
of  the  latest  fad  to  the  fore  its  work  is 
done.  At  the  present  time  the  suddenly 
popular  game  of  "  ping-pong  "  is  receiv- 
ing much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
humorists.     As  an  instance : 

Methodically  the  angry  wife  hurled  the  cup 
and  saucer  at  her  husband. 

Seizing  the  meat-platter  she  batted  the  salt- 
cellar and  pepper  holder  at  him,  and  followed 
with  a  volley  of  sugar-bowl,  cream  mug,  but- 
ter dishes  and  knives  and  forks. 

Seeking  safety  in  the  hall,  the  bruised  hus- 
band muttered  to  himself: 

"  I  knew  that  woman  harbored  ulterior  mo- 
tives when  she  devoted  so  much  time  to  the 
study  of  ping-pong." 

It  is  not  divulging  a  trade  secret  to  say 
that  the  ping-pong  jokes  are  largely 
worked-over  golf  and  tennis  pleasantries. 

Many  definitions  of  wit  and  humor  are 
attempted,  and  each  one  defining  them 
seems  to  find  it  difficult  to  draw  an  exact 
line  of  demarcation.  Humor,  it  is  usu- 
ally conceded,  exists.  It  has  an  entity. 
Wit  is,  let  us  say,  the  same  thing  in 
speech.  It  is  an  absurdity  of  reasoning, 
while  humor  is  an  absurdity  of  fact.  As 
Dr.  Edward  Hamilton,  in  his  "  The 
Moral  Law,"  says : 


"  Wit,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  but 
in  mere  wantonness,  constructs  conceptions 
and  statements  which  have  the  appearance  of 
being  rational,  but  are  really  sophistical  and 
foolish." 

In  latter-day  jokes  wit  and  humor  are 
sometimes  combined  so  seriously  as  to 
make  us  think,  altho  we  smile.     Thus : 

A  certain  man,  having  read  somewhere  that 
Opportunity  knocks  only  once  at  each  one's 
door,  concluded  to  sit  up  all  night  for  fear 
he  would  miss  the  call.  So,  while  he  was  sit- 
ting near  the  door,  there  came  a  heavy  knock 
thereon. 

When  he  opened  the  door  a  stranger  seized 
him  and  beat  him  and  took  his  money  and  gar- 
ments, and  chided  him  for  being  so  easy. 

"  But,"  said  the  man,  thinking  to  excuse 
himself,  "  I  thought  it  was  Opportunity  who 
knocked." 

"  So  it  was,"  responded  the  other,  "  but  it 
was  my  Opportunity." 

Moral :  It  is  better  to  carry  your  opportunity 
with  you. 

And,  again,  there  is  a  good  combina- 
tion of  seemingly  unconscious  wit  and 
humor  in  the  rustic  joke  which  runs : 

"  There  goes  01'  Bill  Jones.  He  look  purty 
well  run  down." 

"  Yep.  I  tell  you,  Si,  Bill  ain't  the  man  he 
used  to  be." 

"  No,  by  gol,  an'  he  never  was." 

Slang,  vulgarity  and  profanity  have 
run  their  course  in  printed  humor.  They 
have  no  place,  and  find  none,  in  the  really 
good  work  of  this  day.  It  is  not  meant 
by  "  slang  "  to  reflect  upon  the  strikingly 
amusing  "  Fables  "  of  Mr.  George  Ade, 
nor  to  intimate  that  colloquialisms  and 
apt  expressions  that  have  made  them- 
selves a  part  of  semi-polite  conversation 
are  beyond  the  pale.  But  the  pert,  cheap, 
flashy  slang  words  and  phrases  and  the 
broader  argot  of  the  street  no  longer  ob- 
tain in  the  better  efforts  of  present  writ- 
ers. However,  modern  humor  is  not  so 
sapped  of  rampant  exaggeration  as  to 
have  lostanyof  its  virility.  The  jokesmith 
has  enlarged  upon  almost  every  one  of 
the  multitude  of  cults  and  beliefs  of  these 
latter  days.  The  mental  healing  system 
has  suggested  many  efforts  on  this  order : 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  faith  healer,  "  you 
have  not  been  snake  bitten.  You  only  think 
you  have  been." 

"  Well,"  said  the  sufferer,  reaching  again  for 
the  whisky,  "  that  may  be  all  right,  but  the 
snake  thought  he  was  going  to  bite  me,  and  I 
can't  think  as  quick  as  a  snake  can." 
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There  are  times,  too,  when  an  idea  is 
funnier  in  rime  than  in  prose.  Often  it 
may  not  be  funny  at  all  without  the  jin- 
gle. The  calling  in  of  the  dignified  muse 
has  a  tendency  to  highten  the  absurdity  of 
a  thought.  If- we  should  say  "  the  black- 
smith was  kicked  by  a  mule,"  we  might 
reflect  that  mules  were  addicted  to  kick- 
ing, and  that  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work 
for  the  blacksmith.  But  the  result  is  dif- 
ferent when  we  add  the  mule  to  the  "  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith :  " 

Beneath  the  spreading  chestnut  tree  the  vil- 
lage blacksmith  stood, 

A-shoeing  Higgin's  old  brown  mule  the  best 
way  that  he  could. 

Beneath  the  spreading  chestnut  tree  the  mule, 
with  smile  divine, 

Still  stood,  the  while  the  blacksmith  soared 
beyond  the  county  line. 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  a  joke. 
Not  long  since,  when  Marconi  announced 
that  he  had  received  a  wireless  message 
from  England,  a  joke  was  written,  in 
which  a  "  magnate  "  threatened  an  in- 
ventor with  dire  results  if  he  did  not 
leave  the  "  magnate's  "  air  alone.  And 
two  days  after  the  joke  appeared  Mar- 
coni was  enjoined  from  conducting  any 
further  experiments  in  Newfoundland. 

Last  year  Mr.  B.  L.  Taylor,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  conducted  a  fabulous  air 
ship  expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  Last 
Saturday  (April  12),  a  survivor  of  the 
Greeley  expedition  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  had  made  preparations  to  go  to 
the  pole  by  air  ship  in  company  with  the 
inventor  of  the  same.  The  expedition  is 
merely  waiting  until  the  air  ship  is  in 
working  order. 

Missionary  Stone  was  no  sooner  re- 
leased by  the  bandits  than  one  of  the 
comic  papers  had  a  paragraph  telling  how 
a  released  captive  called  feebly  for  the 
latest  fashion  papers,  saying  that  she  had 
not  seen  one  for  six  months. 

The  making  of  jokes  on  current  affairs 
is  simple  enough.  The  difficulty  arises 
in  selecting  the  proper  topic  and  the  right 
time  of  its  existence  as  such.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  suppose  instances  or  situa- 
tions which,  properly  arranged,  are  es- 
sentially amusing.  Really,  there  is  very 
little  wit  nowadays  made  of  whole  cloth 
— that  is,  purely  imaginative.  Take  as  an 
instance  the  spring-bonnet-and-dressitem. 
To  the  clear-eyed  observer  of  events  and 


things  there  is  a  rare  field  of  fun  in  the 
rush  of  women  to  the  bargain  counter, 
the  abnormal  prices,  the  constantly 
changing  fashions.  Yet  when  we  view  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  woman  who 
finds  that  her  purchase  has  gone  out  of 
style  while  she  carried  it  home,  or  of  the 
man  who  must  pay  the  bills,  we  see  the 
joke. 

The  pun,  as  a  joke,  has  had  its  day.  It 
reaches  the  waste  basket  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  unless  it  is  unusually  good,  utterly 
unexpected,  or  well  concealed.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  gentle  reader  who 
sighs  for  the  unctuous  wit  of  the  famous 
hon-vivants  of  the  good  old  days  to  com- 
pare their  preserved  humor  with  the  pres- 
ent product.  It  also  would  be  a  surprise 
to  them.  The  reputations  of  the  old  time 
wits  and  raconteurs  were  builded  upon 
puns  of  so  feeble  a  nature  that  they  would 
be  hooted  down  in  derision  now. 

In  the  humorous  field,  as  in  many  oth- 
ers, the  hand  of  woman  is  now  apparent. 
It  is  painful,  and  perhaps  ungallant,  to 
say,  but  it  must  be  said,  that  about  one 
woman  in  a  thousand  can  write  humor, 
and  even  then  it  will  have  traces  of  a 
chewed  lead  pencil  in  it.  But  the  woman 
who  is  truly  funny  seems  to  attain  a  ra- 
pier-like quality  of  wit  that  few  men 
achieve.  It  may  be,  after  woman  has 
become  thoroughly  "  equalized,"  that  she 
will  produce  fewer  jokes  on  love,  tea- 
parties  and  "  mother's  coffee."  There  are 
encouraging  symptoms  in  much  of  the 
feminine  output  at  present. 

No  one  who  seeks  or  is  thrust  into 
publicity  may  hope  to  escape  the  funmak- 
ers.  Ideas  are  too  scarce.  Let  a  politi- 
cian become  flamboyantly  eloquent  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  his  name  is  in  half 
the  "  funny  columns "  in  the  country. 
The  erratic  Kansas  lady  who  devastated 
the  saloons  was  an  inspiration  for  hun- 
dreds of  amazingly  funny  things  in  verse 
and  prose.  The  Sampson-Schley  con- 
troversy crept  into  humor  almost  before 
the  smoke  at  Santiago  had  cleared  away. 
This  one  is  still  going  the  rounds : 

"  Let  her  turn  as  she  likes,"  mused  Noah,  as 
he  leaned  against  the  starboard  rail  and 
watched  the  erratic  wake  of  the  ark,  "  let  her 
turn  as  she  likes.  When  we  get  through  with 
this  trip  no  one  is  going  to  rise  up  and  ask 
about  her  tactical  diameter." 

Illustrated  humor,  too,  has  gone  for- 
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ward.  Not  only  are  there  jokes  in  the 
pictures,  but  there  are  no  more  explana- 
tions needed,  such  as  once  appeared  in 
brackets  beneath  the  illustration,  and 
read : 

"  Pat  (who  is  coming  down  the  ladder)"  or 
"(who  is  falling  down)." 

With  all  the  wealth  of  joyousness  that 
is  being  mined  daily,  the  ancient  and  hon- 
orable specimens  will  crop  out  occasional- 
ly. It  is  hard  to  ascribe  a  reason  for  this. 
Mr.  Lew  Dockstader,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  old  school  of  minstrelsy,  told  the 
writer  on  one  occasion  that  he  often  en- 
countered audiences  which  refused  to  be 
happy  while  he  sought  to  entertain  them 
with  new  fun.  But  when  he  told  the  real 
old  jokes  they  laughed.  He  suggested 
that  this  no  doubt  was  because  the  au- 
dience knew  that  the  old  ones  were  fun- 
ny, having  in  support  of  this  opinion  the 
fact  that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
before  them  had  honored  the  ancient 
specimens  with  their  approval,  while  the 
new  ones  were  untried  innovations,  and 
consequently  to  be  treated  with  becoming 
hauteur.  There  may  be  something  in  this. 

The  one  old  joke  that  seems  endowed 
with  perpetual  life,  and  which  meets  the 
eye  most  frequently,  was  first  put  in 
printed  form  in  "  The  Hundred  Merry 
Tales,"  which  was  published  about  1525 
and  is  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  The  story, 
which  will  be  readily  recognized,  goes 
thus : 


"  A  certayne  merchaunt  and  a  courtear,  be- 
ing upon  a  tyme  together  at  dyner  hauing  a 
hote  custerd,  the  courtear,  being  somewhat 
homely  of  maner,  toke  parte  of  it  and  put  it 
in  hys  mouthe,  whych  was  so  hote  that  it 
made  him  shed  teares.  The  merchaunt,  loking 
on  hym,  thought  he  had  ben  weping,  and 
asked  hym  why  he  wept.  The  courtear  an- 
swered and  said,  sir,  quod  he,  I  had  a  brother 
whych  dyd  a  certayne  offence  wherefor  he  was 
hangyd,  and  chauncing  to  thynk  nowe  uponn 
hys  deth,  it  makes  me  to  wepe." 

The  story  continues,  telling  of  the  sur- 
prise of  the  "  merchaunt  "  upon  also  tak- 
ing a  bite  of  the  "  hote  custerd,"  and  how 
he  wept,  too.  Whereupon  the  courtier 
asks  him  why  he  weeps,  and  the  merchant 
responds : 

"  I  wepe,  because  that  thou  wast  not  hangyd, 
whenne  that  thy  brother  was  hangyd." 

This  same  story,  with  the  exception 
that  the  characters  are  American  Indians, 
who  experiment  with  cayenne  pepper, 
appears  in  one  of  the  March  magazines, 
attributed  to  the  late  Bishop  Whipple.  It 
is  not  the  only  one  of  ancient  lineage  that 
is  seen  every  day.  It  may  be  that  the 
quips  and  jests  which  lure  the  chuckle 
and  the  smile  to-day  are  but  reincarna- 
tions of  happy  doings  and  sayings  that 
have  lived  their  little  lives  many  a  time 
and  oft  in  the  dim  past,  and  have  come  to 
us  again,  becatise  in  them  is  the  vital,  in- 
extinguishable spark  of  humor,  pure  and 
undefiled. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


On    a    Young    Saint    Dying    in    June' 

By  Louise  Imogen  Guiney 

STILLER  than  he  no  frosted  stream,  nor  colder ; 
Mists  that  bedim  the  stars  have  bound  his  eyes  ; 
Death-dew  is  white  upon  the  patient  shoulder ; 
O'er  the  sweet  lids  and  holy  lips  it  lies. 

Wan  is  the  hand  adrift  on  hand ;  the  chilly 
Meek  cloud  of  hair  along  the  cheek  all  pure : 

June  rides  in  heaven,  but.  ah !  the  snowtime  lily 
In  the  quick  heat  shall  end,  and  not  endure. 

"  Winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  gone."     (Oh,  spoken 
Fire  from  the  Throne !)  "Arise,  my  love  and  conic." 

Ere  half  be  heard,  the  icy  spell  is  broken: 
Jesu.  Thy  boy  is  in  Thy  halidom. 

Oxford,  England. 


•  AfterXasimir  Sarbiewski,  S.  J.  Epig,  Ixxvii. 
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William    Black* 

William  Black's  novels  are  not  read 
a  great  deal  to-day,  we  suspect ;  and  even 
before  his  death,  three  years  and  a  half 
ago,  his  popularity  had  begun  to  wane. 
His  stories,  tho  delicately  conceived  and 
beautifully  written,  lacked  something  of 
the  sturdiness  of  thought  and  firmer  grip 
on  life  which  alone  could  have  carried 
them  victoriously  through  the  shifting 
demands  of  popular  taste.  Yet  this 
biography  of  Black  by  his  intimate  friend 
and  admirer  will  bring  back  to  many 
older  readers  pleasant  reminiscences  of 
■'  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton," 
"  A  Princess  of  Thule,"  ."  Madcap  Vio- 
let," and  the  other  tales  that  used  to  be 
running  in  one  magazine  or  another  year 
after  year.  And  the  novelist's  own  life 
as  related  by  his  friend  will  explain  what 
lingers  in  the  mind  as  the  best  and  most 
original  faculty  of  his  genius — his  fine- 
ness in  portraying  the  characters  of 
young  women  and  his  poetical  skill  in 
describing  natural  scenery,  especially  the 
Scotch  Highlands  and  the  waters  of  the 
western  Scottish  coast. 

William  Black  was  born  in  Glasgow  of 
Celtic  parents  in  the  year  1841.  His  boy- 
hood was  restless  and  with  easy  versa- 
tility he  turned  from  one  interest  to  an- 
other. Of  his  school-day  whims  he  after- 
'ward  wrote: 

"  I  never  had  any  systematized  education  to 
speak  of;  but  I  managed  to  pick  up  a  vast 
array  of  smatterings — a  crude  and  confused 
jumble  of  hydraulics,  Latin  verbs,  vegetable 
physiology,  Czerny's  exercises  for  the  piano, 
and  a  dozen  other  things — a  perhaps  not  un- 
natural outcome  of  all  which  was  that  I  found 
myself  engaged  at  one  and  the  same  time  on 
a  translation  of  Livy  which  was  to  excel  in 
literary  accuracy  anything  the  world  had  ever 
seen  before ;  on  the  formation  of  a  complete 
collection  of  British  flowering  plants — the 
grasses  and  cryptogams  were  a  trifle  beyond 
me — and  on  the  construction  on  paper  of  a 
machine  which  should  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  perpetual  motion." 

Not  much  came  of  these  schemes,  as 
may  be  imagined ;  but  another  fad,  the 

♦William  Black:  Novelist.  By  IVemyss  Reid,  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros.    $2.25  cet. 


Study  of  art,  brought  an  interest  into  his 
life  which  never  left  him  and  which 
helped  him  in  his  real  work  and  in  many 
other  ways.  When  he  was  barely  sixteen 
the  loss  of  his  father  compelled  him  to 
put  his  talents  to  practical  use ;  he  began 
to  write  and — what  is  more  surprising — 
to  publish  in  a  Glasgow  newspaper  a  se- 
ries of  elaborate  criticisms  of  Carlyle, 
Ruskin  and  the  other  leading  writers  of 
the  day.  From  journalism  in  Glasgow 
he  plunged  boldly  into  the  London  news- 
paper world.  Almost  from  the  first  his 
work  was  successful,  and  he  had  prac- 
tically no  years  of  anguish  and  seeking 
to  pass  through,  such  as  come  to  most 
men  who  live  by  the  pen.  For  many 
years  he  continued  to  write  leaders  for 
the  daily  papers  until  the  income  from  his 
novels  was  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
somewhat  luxurious  tastes.  The  later 
period  of  his  life  was  passed  during  the 
working  months  at  Brighton,  where  his 
home  was  the  center  of  many  a  gay  re- 
union of  friends. 

Tho  he  wrote  persistently,  yet  he  was 
never  a  merely  writing  man.  Indeed,  the 
pleasantest  parts  of  the  present  biography 
are  those  which  tell  of  his  Jinnual  excur- 
sions, as  a  mighty  yachtsman  and  catcher 
of  fish,  into  the  hills  and  waters  of  his 
beloved  Scotland.  And  the  fullness  of 
his  life  was  made  complete  by  the  gay 
friends  who  gathered  about  him.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  because 
his  books  were  so  popular  in  this  coun- 
try, his  warmest  friends  toward  the  last 
were  Americans,  and  many  a  good  story 
is  told  by  his  biographer  of  his  comical 
escapades  with  Bret  Harte,  Edwin  Ab- 
bey, Mary  Anderson  and  others,  who 
find,  or  found,  it  convenient  to  dwell  in 
Merry  England.  He  was  ambitious  to 
act,  and  twice  actually  appeared  on  the 
stage  with  Mary  Anderson.  Once  he 
took  the  part  of  a  "  super  "  in  the  ball- 
room scene  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

"  Before  the  curtain  was  raised  Black 
planted  himself  in  a  rather  prominent  position 
on  the  stage,  with  his  back  to  a  pillar.  Here 
he  remained  absolutely  motionless  and  silent, 
making  no  attempt  to  play  his  humble  part 
as  one  of  the  giddy  throng — a  veritable  death's- 
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head  at  the  feast.  Miss  Anderson  and  others 
tried  to  talk  to  him,  but  he  was  incapable  of 
answering,  being  absolutely  speechless  from 
stage-fright.  Presently  the  revelers  departed, 
leaving  the  stage  free  for  the  meeting  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  To  Miss  Anderson's  hor- 
ror, Black  stuck  to  his  post,  or,  rather,  to  his 
pillar,  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  the  piece 
in  the  eyes  of  a  crowded  house.  The  fair 
Juliet  walked  across  to  him  and  said  im- 
peratively, '  Go  off.'  There  was  no  response. 
He  had  no  more  the  use  of  his  legs  than  of  his 
tongue.  Fortunately,  the  situation  was  grasped 
by  Miss  Anderson's  brother,  who  played  the 
part  of  Tybolt,  and  he  and  a  fellow-actor,  re- 
turning to  the  stage,  succeeded  by  sheer  force 
in  dragging  the  paralyzed  super  from  it." 

On  the  second  occasion  Black  was  as 
superfluously  energetic  as  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance he  was  stolid — but  the  humor 
of  this  and  other  anecdotes  we  leave  to 
the  reader  of  the  biography  itself. 


Poetry  and   Sociology 

Tho  Professor  Gummere's  Beginnings 
of  Poetry  *  is  largely  a  compilation  of  au- 
thorities, it  has  the  rare  merit  in  a  "  work 
of  erudition"  of  being  always  interesting, 
and  often  suggestive,  even  stimulating. 
But  successfully,  on  the  whole,  as  the 
balance  of  scholastic  opinion  is  drawn, 
and  the  net  result  exhibited  fairly  and  im- 
partially, w^  must  confess  to  having  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  book  first 
and  last,  tho  the  subject  is  not  altogether 
unfamiliar  to  us.  Aside  from  the  minor 
difficulty,  which  was  perhaps  to  be  expect- 
ed, that  Mr.  Gummere  seems  occasionally 
to  confound  the  sifting  of  theories  with 
the  demonstration  of  facts,  as  who  should 
say  a  majority  of  one,  and  that  a  German 
professor,  was  sufficient  to  settle  a  prehis- 
toric precedent — a  practice  which  gives 
certain  of  his  conclusions  a  slightly  ficti- 
tious a  priori  cast ;  aside  from  this  and  the 
additional  drawback  that  so  much  of  the 
volume  is  given  over  to  the  establishment 
of  his  postulates,  as  it  were  a  book  of  be- 
ginnings indeed,  there  is  still  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  material,  which  is  un- 
fortunately such  as  to  obscure  rather  than 
reveal  the  connections  and  evolution  of 
the  thought,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the 
author  must  be  constantly  anticipating 
his  argument  with  an  unhappy,  tho  false, 

*  The    Bh(;innings  of    Poetry,      /iy  /•'r/tnrt's   B.  Gum- 
mere.    New  York  ;  The  Macmillan  Company.    $3.00. 


appearance  of  begging  the  question. 
1  hese  defects,  partly  mechanical,  if  you 
please,  we  are  led  to  relieve  against  his 
qualities — which  it  will  be  seen,  as  we 
proceed,  are  numerous — not  only  in 
apology  of  the  following  exposition,  but 
also  because  they  are  persistent  in  Mr. 
Gummere's  work,  which  is,  generally,  we 
should  say,  too  bibliographical  and  inor- 
ganic. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  can  ravel  the  thread 
of  the  argument.  Professor  Gummere's 
present  volume  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  threshing  out  of  his  ballad-mak- 
ing theories,  as  delivered  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in  the  spring  of  1893  and 
published  the  year  following  at  the  head 
of  his  "  Old  English  Ballads  "  in  the 
Athenaeum  Press  Series.  To  Mr.  Gum- 
mere,  who  rather  prides  himself  upon  his 
ability  to  pick  his  way  between  the  rash 
extremes  of  scholastic  dispute,  the  ballad 
appears  as  a  late  representative  of  an  early 
and  now  obsolescent  order  of  poetry,  the 
result  of  communal  as  opposed  to  indi- 
vidual inspiration,  not  unsophisticated,  as 
we  have  it,  by  modern  artistic  tendencies, 
but  still  preserving  as  the  germ  of  such 
later  modification  a  distinctly  volksthiim- 
lich  element,  appreciable  to  the  discerning 
as  a  survival  of  a  remote  poetic  prime. 

This  view  of  the  ballad,  while  it  is  not 
altogether  new,  has  found  by  no  means 
its  feeblest  apologist  in  Mr.  Gummere, 
whose  wide  reading  and  consequent  facil- 
ity of  allusion  is  of  excellent  service  in 
dispatching  opponents.  But  in  spite  of 
his  reasonableness  there  are,  it  seems  to 
us,  several  objections  to  his  theory,  we 
will  not  presume  to  call  them  grave, 
which  he  leaves  undisposed  of.  Very 
curtly,  indeed,  for  example,  does  he  dis- 
miss the  one  fact  that  many  of  the  bal- 
lad themes  are  directly  referable  not  to 
popular,  but  to  literary  sources ;  while  he 
oflfers  no  explanation  at  all  of  the  further 
fact  that  the  favorite  ballad  measure  ap- 
pears to  derive  from  the  learned  septena- 
rius,  and  not,  as  would  be  expected  of  a 
traditional  survival,  from  Siever's  orig- 
inal Germanic  song-verse,  which  Luick 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  vehicle  of 
popular  poetic  expression.  Then,  too, 
he  fails  as  well  to  consider  that  poetry, 
whoever  makes  it,  solitary  poet  or  festal 
throng,  must,  under  penalty  of  oblivion, 
succeed  in  catching  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
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those  for  whom  it  is  made.  Nor  can  we 
understand,  unless  the  subject  is  some- 
thing of  a  hobby  with  him,  why  he  should 
have  pushed  the  matter  quite  so  far,  hav- 
ing surely  done  enough  for  his  purpose 
in  showing,  as  it  may  safely  be  conceded 
he  has  done,  the  presence  in  the  ballad  of 
a  popular  communal  element,  however  it 
came  there. 

This,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter.  Separating  the  ballad  into  these 
two  ingredients,  the  early  popular  and  the 
late  artistic,  and  resolving  each  into  its 
factors — on  the  one  hand,  singing,  dan- 
cing, universal  improvisation,  and  chorus 
or  refrain,  and  on  the  other,  invention, 
sentiment,  reflection,  and  the  like — and 
carrying  the  one  set  backward  and  the 
other  forward,  the  while  controlling  his 
results  by  a  general  comparison  with  the 
conclusions  of  other  investigators,  psy- 
chological, ethnological,  sociological — 
from  these  loci  he  succeeds  in  retracing, 
as  it  were,  the  curve  of  poetic  evolution 
to  its  origin  in  the  ultimate  "  fact  "  of 
"  communal  consent,"  expressed  rhyth- 
mically to  the  accompaniment  of  bodily 
movement,  whether  in  labor  or  play,  and 
the  "  universal  improvisation  "  of  simple 
iterative  words  or  phrases.  From  this 
"  homogeneous  and  unlettered  "  chorus 
is  gradually  detached  a  leader,  at  first 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  back- 
ground, but  pari  passu  with  the  increase 
of  thought  over  emotion  gaining  inde- 
pendence and  originality,  until  with  the 
intervention  of  sentiment  or  personal 
feeling  he  stands  forth,  finally  disasso- 
ciated from  the  crowd  and  recognizable 
by  that  first  faint  "  lyric  cry "  as  the 
ancestor  of  our  modern  solitary  indi- 
vidual poet. 

Now,  all  this  is  very  well  in  its  way; 
it  is  always  instructive,  tho  not  always 
so  entertaining  as  in  the  present  instance, 
to  hear  the  scholar  discourse  of  these 
things — the  only  danger  is  lest  it  be  taken 
too  absolutely.  To  the  scholar  a  poem  is 
primarily  a  phenomenon,  a  "  product," 
which  he  is  engaged  to  account  for  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  "  scientific " 
method  of  his  time.  So  we  have  already 
seen  one  and  another  apply  the  biological 
formula,  and  the  philological,  and  the 
psychological — all  equally  positive,  all 
equally  discredited  on  the  morrow.  And 
now  comes  Mr.  Gummere  with  the  socio- 


logical. And  yet  in  spite  of  their  "  schol- 
arship," of  their  abhorrence  for  the  flim- 
siness  of  mere  "  criticism,"  there  occa- 
sionally escapes  them  all — including  Mr. 
Gummere,  who  has,  however,  flashes  of 
no  mean  critical  insight — some  little  in- 
voluntary note  of  uncertainty  or  misgiv- 
ing, as  tho  they  were  vaguely  conscious 
in  their  preoccupation  with  the  integu- 
ments of  missing  the  heart  of  the  matter 
— a  note  which  we  should  do  well  to  heed. 
But  at  the  same  time  how  rash  and  sopho- 
moric  to  question  the  value. of  such  pa- 
tient, disinterested  investigation  when 
placed  in  its  proper  perspective.  Only  it 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the 
final  interpretation  must  not  be  left  after 
all  to  that  criticism  which,  just  because  it 
is  pliant  and  undulating,  is  alone  capable 
of  representing  the  thing  as  "  in  itself  it 
really  is." 

Uncle  Sam,  Trustee 

Any  one  who,  seeing  the  name  of 
John  Kendrick  Bangs  on  the  title  page  of 
Uncle  Sam,  Trustee,  takes  it  up  with  the 
idea  of  being  amused  will  quite  probably 
be  disappointed.*  In  producing  it  Mr. 
Bangs  has  laid  aside  the  motley  garb 
which  has  made  him  famous,  and  instead 
of  the  quaint  conceits  which  so  affect 
our  risibilities  in  the  "  Houseboat  on  the 
Styx,"  he  gives  us  facts. 

His  book  is  a  plain,  straightforward 
narrative  of  what  we  have  been  doing  in 
Cuba  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
iards. Its  chapters  are  as  simple  and  de- 
void of  quip  or  ornament  as  one  of  Hak- 
luyt's  "  Voyages,"  and  if  the  tone  resem- 
bles special  pleading  for  his  country's 
glory,  his  countrymen  will  not  find  it 
hard  to  forgive  that.  He  is  proud  and 
wants  us  all  to  be  proud  of  the  record 
which  the  United  States  has  made  since 
taking  charge  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antil- 
les, and  as  he  spreads  that  record  before 
us  there  seems  to  be  good  cause  for  his 
elation. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  history,"  he  says,  "  the 
carpetbagger  in  a  situation  of  this  kind  has 
been  held  in  subjection,  and  every  penny  of 
the  trust  has  been  administered  for  the  benefit 
of -the  ward." 

The  book  is   illustrated   mainly  with 

*  Uncle  Sam,  Trustee.  By  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  \\- 
lustrated.    New  York:   Riggs  Publishing  Co.,  $1.75  net. 
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"  before  and  after  "  photographs,  show- 
ing what  things  were  like  in  Cuba  when 
General  Wood  and  his  aids  set  to  work 
to  clean  the  Augean  stable,  and  what  they 
have  since  become.  Mr.  Bangs  conveys 
to  us  very  plainly  an  impression  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task;  everything  which 
was  capable  of  being  demoralized  was 
demoralized ;  the  cities  were  pest  holes 
filled  with  the  accumulated  dirt  of  four 
centuries;  the  average  death  rate  in  Ha- 
vana from  1870  to  1898  was  41.55,  yet 
in  1901  it  was  reduced  to  22.11,  and  since 
then  has  been  still  further  reduced;  offi- 
cials exacted  blackmail,  the  judiciary  was 
corrupt,  and  the  Spanish  laws  favored  in- 
justice; the  people  were  penniless  and 
starving. 

The  problem  included  cleansing  the 
island  and  making  it  healthful,  feeding 
the  people,  setting  them  to  work  and 
making  them  self-supporting;  estab- 
lishing schools,  hospitals,  a  police 
force,  an  honest  judiciary  and  civil 
governments,  whose  officials  would  not 
levy  blackmail  or  accept  bribes — and  do- 
ing all  these  things  more  and  more  by 
Cubans  and  less  and  less  by  our  own  peo- 
ple, until  at  last  it  was  deemed  safe  to 
withdraw  the  last  prop  and  let  the  new 
nation  stand  alone. 

That  all  this  should  have  been  accom- 
plished in  such  a  brief  period  is  certainly 
unique  and  astonishing,  and  is  due,  Mr. 
Bangs  tells  us,  not  only  to  the  energy  of 
our  representatives  in  Cuba,  but  also  to 
their  delicacy,  tact,  diplomacy  and  wis- 
dom, and  to  the  fact  that  they  found  the 
Cubans  teachable,  filled  with  good  inten- 
tions and  willing  to  work.  In  summing 
up  Mr.  Bangs  says : 

"After  some  observation  of  men  and  affairs 
in  Cuba,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  only  people  of 
American  birth  in  the  island  who  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  situation,  who  because 
of  the  American  policy  in  Cuba  are  ashamed 
of  being  Americans,  are  those  who,  judged  by 
any  reasonable  standard  of  fitness,  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  They  have  been 
trouble  makers  from  the  start.  The  adminis- 
tration at  Havana,  however,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, has  at  no  time  had  anything  to  fear  from 
an  inspection  of  its  work  by  any  man  who  ap- 
proaches his  task  with  a  clear  conscience,  a 
good  will,  and,  if  he  be  a  newspaper  man,  with 
no  instructions  from  the  home  office ;  or,  hav- 
ing these,  no  carping,  caviling,  bilious  edito- 
rial policy  to  justify." 


The  gratitude  of  the  United  States  in 
fullest  measure  is  due  to  General  Wood, 
his  assistants  and  predecessors,  for  their 
work  in  thus  regenerating  a  fallen  peo- 
ple, says  Mr.  Bangs.  As  to  Cuba  he  ex- 
claims : 

"If  Cuba  in  the  remotest  hour  of  the  re- 
motest century  to  come  forgets  this  service 
and  the  names  of  these  men  who  have  rendered 
it,  then  will  she  be  guilty  of  an  ingratitude 
which  is  inconceivable,  and  to  be  likened  only 
to  that  of  the  serpent,  who,  warmed  by  the  fire 
of  his  benefactor,  turned  and  stung  the  hand 
that  brought  him  back  to  life." 


Plato 

As  a  scholarly  yet  fairly  simple  e;xposi- 
tion  of  Plato's  life  and  philosophy  this 
latest  volume  in  the  series  devoted  to 
"  The  World's  Epoch-Makers  "  may  be 
heartily  commended.*  It  is  thoroughly 
sound  in  a  subject  which  lends  itself 
easily  to  the  interpreter's  whims  and  pre- 
dilections. On  the  crucial  matters  of 
Plato's  philosophy  Professor  Ritchie  al- 
most always  has  something  definite  and 
enlightening  to  say.  Thus  (p.  78)  he 
compares,  or  rather  contrasts,  skillfully 
the  Platonic  theory  of  transmigration 
with  the  hazy  dream  of  Wordsworth's, 
"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forget- 
ting:"— 

"  That  indeed  is  the  language  of  Plato's 
myth,"  says  Professor  Ritchie.  "  But  Plato 
does  not  say  that  '  Heaven  lies  about  us  in 
our  infancy,'  and  that  the  life  of  the  youth 
who  grows  in  experience  and  advances  from 
the  simple  instincts  of  the  child  is  a  con- 
tinuous losing  of  the  light  and  a  sinking  into 
the  shades  of  the  prison-house.  .  .  .  The 
'  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind  '  are  not 
to  Plato  a  mere  consolation  for  lost  splendor 
and  gladness,  but  are  nearer  to  the  heavenly 
world  than  the  unthinking  years  of  infancy 
and  youth." 

No  less  admirably  is  the  distinction 
drawn  (p.  90)  between  Plato's  intel- 
ligible world  ('«  vorira),  which  is  meant  to 
be  really  intelligible,  and  Kant's  intel- 
ligible world,  which  is  just  the  very 
world  we  never  can  know.  The  doctrine 
of  "  Recollection  "  is  explained  with  ad- 
mirable clearness  (p.  147).  Ultimately 
it  comes  merely  to  this,  that  if  knowledge 

*  Pi.ATO.  By  Daviii  C.  Ritchii.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 
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is  to  be  possible  at  all  the  mind  in  its  own 
nature  must  perforce  be  "  akin  to  "  the 
ultimate  nature  of  things.  And  so  (p. 
92)  the  mystical  ideas  of  Plato,  the 
stumbling  block  of  all  prosaic  minds  and 
the  touchstone  of  a  philosophic  tempera- 
ment, are  simplified  by  juxtaposition  with 
our  modem  use  of  such  words  as  "  grav- 
itation," "  evolution,"  and  "  energy,"  and 
with  the  forinae  of  Francis  Bacon. 

There  is  much  in  Professor  Ritchie's 
volume,  as  may  be  gathered  even  from 
this  brief  survey,  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  and  not  a  little  of  it  will  appeal 
to  more  technical  students.  Indeed  the 
insufficiency  of  the  book — and  in  the  end 
we  cannot  quite  call  it  sufficient — lies 
partly  in  the  uncertainty  of  its  intention. 
It  is  directed  neither  wholly  to  one  class 
of  readers  nor  the  other.  And  further- 
more, clear  and  sound  as  the  exposition 
is  from  beginning  to  end,  the  question 
still  arises  at  the  last :  Just  why  is  Plato 
included  among  the  world's  epoch- 
makers?  There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
volume  to  answer  such  a  question ;  in- 
deed, the  answer  to  such  a  question  could 
hardly  be  wrung  from  any  professional 
student  of  Greek,  any  philologian,  or  any 
teaching  metaphysician  in  England  or 
America.  It  must  come,  if  it  comes  at 
all,  from  one  whose  mind  has  not  been 
swamped  by  the  deadly  mass  of  material 
that  goes  to  make  up  "  classical  phil- 
ology," and  from  one  who  has  not  lost 
his  sense  of  reality  in  that  atmosphere  of 
German  metaphysics  where  intelligibilia 
become  the  most  unintelligible  of  all 
things. 

Dorothy  Vernon 

Two  years  ago  the  historical  romance 
was  not  so  tediously  familiar  as  it  is  now, 
from  the  duel  in  the  first  chapter  to  the 
blood  stained  bridal  wreath  in  the  last 
one ;  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Major's  first 
novel,  "  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower,"  proved  more  popular  than  this 
last  one  is  likely  to  become.*  Still  it  is 
a  delightful  story,  and  depends  as  little 
upon  the  historical  setting  for  interest  as 
does  Mr.  Weyman's  "  Count  Hannibal." 
The  heroine,  indeed,  belongs  not  merely 
to  the  Elizabethan  age  of  daring  women, 

Dorothy    Vernon.     By    Charles   Major.     New    York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 


but  she  has  been  stepping  up  through  the 
centuries  with  an  apple  in  her  hand  ever 
since  the  days  of  Adam. 

Whether  the  author  has  introduced  a 
moral  or  suggested  a  scandal  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Dorothy's  character,  de- 
pends upon  the  reader's  view  point.  If 
modesty  consists  in  the  concealment  of 
all  the  little  love  banners  that  sometimes 
signal  from  a  woman's  eyes  at  the  sight 
of  a  predestined  lover,  then  Dorothy 
certainly  was  not  modest.  And  if  inno- 
cence and  virtue  are  only  biblical  terms 
for  conventional  forms  of  living,  she  is 
an  anarchistic  example  to  set  before  the 
young  lady  daughters  of  this  age.  For 
she  lays  her  own  foundations  upon  the 
theory  that  love  is  always  self  protecting 
— as  ready  to  defend  with  a  lie  as  with 
the  sword.  And  she  shows  that  distinct- 
ly feminine  courage  which  enables  her  to 
lie  like  a  vixen,  when  the  life  of  her  lover 
is  at  stake,  or  the  necessity  for  decep- 
tion is  forced  upon  her  by  the  treatment 
she  receives  from  a  brutal  parent.  But 
in  this  Mr.  Major  is  her  gallant  defender. 
"  I  would  not  give  a  fig,"  he  declares, 
"  for  a  woman  who  would  not  lie  herself 
black  in  the  face  for  her  lover,  and  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  a  virtue  few  women  lack !  " 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  Dorothy 
as  an  example  to  her  red  headed  proto- 
types of  the  twentieth  century,  as  a  lit- 
erary creation  she  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Unlike  the  average  historical  heroine, 
she  is  neither  a  jade  nor  a  virtuous  sim- 
pleton ;  but  a  woman  in  whom  love  has 
become  the  dynamic  power  of  life,  a 
charming,  tempest-hearted  woman,  who 
is  cast  down  one  moment  like  a  golden 
sheaf  beaten  over  by  the  storm  of  her 
own  jealous  rage,  and  the  next  is  swept 
far  out  into  the  starry  heavens  of  pas- 
sion, as  serene  as  the  moon  in  her  course. 

The  description  of  her  awakening  and 
of  her  confusion  at  the  knowledge  of 
love's  power  is  a  delicate  tribute  to  all 
good  women.  She  stands  amazed,  trans- 
figured, but  terrified,  like  a  pretty  pil- 
grim lost  in  the  shining  love  mists  of  her 
own  heart.  And  while  the  rudeness  and 
tavern-maid  fierceness  displayed  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  mar  the  poise  and 
dignity  of  her  character,  these  short- 
comings add  to  the  zest  and  primitive 
freshness  of  her  nature. 

Besides  the  elaborate  development  of 
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the  heroine's  personality  the  author 
teaches,  with  many  a  humorous  twinkle 
at  his  own  sex,  that  the  romantic  tem- 
perament in  man  is  diffusive  as  it  is  con- 
centratingf  in  woman.  And  for  this  rea- 
son he  proves  that  they  are  naturally  sub- 
ject to  momentary  inconstancies.  The 
frequent  divergencies  of  love's  sun  rays 
perversely  include  the  passing  of  any 
Venus,  while  remaining  in  every  other 
sense  domestically  true  to  the  family 
orbit.  We  are  not  so  rash  as  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Major  here ;  possibly  it  is  wiser 
to  disagree;  but,  being  carefully  read, 
this  novel  will  not  fail  to  fix  new  limita- 
tions to  many  a  young  woman's  confi- 
dence in  the  poetic  fidelity  of  sundry 
modem  lovers.  And  if  thus  much  is  ac- 
complished the  book  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain,  even  if  we  consider  it 
aside  from  the  distinctions  which  belong 
to  a  clever  and  beautiful  literary  pro- 
duction. 

The    Westcotes.      Bv    A.   T.    Quiller-Couch. 
Philadelphia :     Henry  T.   Coates    &    Co. 

;?i.oo. 

Readers  and  admirers  (in  this  case  the 
terms  are  synonymous)  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch's  notable  novel,  "  The 
Ship  of  Stars,"  who  will  have  based  their 
expectation  of  future  enjoyment  upon 
the  entirely  substantial  guarantee  offered 
in  that  story  will  find  themselves  in  no 
wise  disappointed  by  The  Westcotes. 
This  is  in  every  respect  an  unusual  book, 
full  of  an  indefinable  charm  of  atmos- 
phere and  delicacy  of  aroma.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  England  during  Britain's  con- 
flict with  France,  and  the  principal  pro- 
tagonists are  "  The  Westcotes  of  Bay- 
field in  1810  "  and  a  certain  young  pris- 
oner of  war  for  whom  Dorothea — a 
spinster  of  thirty-eight — conceives  an  ex- 
quisitely innocent  passion.  The  history 
of  this  problematic  attachment  with  its 
ultimate  solution  is  revealed  with  con- 
summate art — an  art  which,  to  borrow 
Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  own  phrase,  one 
finds  a  "  mystery  in  operation,"  so  deli- 
cate, so  simple  it  appears  and  yet  so 
forceful  and  compelling  it  is.  Every  fig- . 
ure  in  the  canvas  stands  forth  distinct 
and  animated  without  ever  in  the  slight- 
est degree  obtruding  itself  or  detracting 
from  the  unity  of  the  composition.  The 
picture  is  complete  and  convincing.  Nat- 


urally, the  greatest  interest  centers  in 
Dorothea  and  her  fascinating  young 
hero,  and  in  considering  these  charac- 
ters one  is  led  to  wonder  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  bring  to  their  aid  a  more  pen- 
etrating subtlety  of  insight  or  a  greater 
delicacy  of  interpretation  than  their  au- 
thor has  triumphantly  succeeded  in  do- 
ing. The  romance  of  this  maid  of  mid- 
dle life  is  as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  was 
ever  the  first  blossoming  love  of  awak- 
ening girlhood — and  infinitely  more 
touching.  The  essence  of  such  fiction 
as  The  Westcotes  is  in  itself  embalming 
and  serves  to  insure  its  own  preserva- 
tion. 


India's  Love  Lyrics.  Collected  and  arranged 
by  Laurence  Hope.  New  York:  John 
Lane,  ti-z^o  net. 

In  England  this  volume  of  poems 
passes  under  the  name  of  "  The  Garden 
of  Kama,"  Kama  being  the  Indian  Cu- 
pid. Mr.  Hope  has  not  seen  fit  to  state 
in  preface  or  introduction  just  what  he 
means  by  "  collected  and  arranged,"  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  testimony  we  are 
inclined  to  reckon  the  poems,  most  of  them 
at  least,  as  original  and  as  possessing 
very  little  of  the  indigenous  flavor  of 
India.  Certainly  they  show  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  classical  literature 
of  the  land.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  they  are  without  interest  in 
themselves.  There  is  not  a  little  deft- 
ness in  their  composition  and  their  senti- 
ment moves  in  a  certain  languorous 
shadow  of  passion,  not  very  real  or  strik- 
ing, yet  not  without  attraction  when  the 
reader  is  in  the  proper  mood.  From  the 
shorter  poems  may  be  quoted  these  stan- 
zas, entitled  "  Youth  "  : 

I  am  not  sure  if  I  knew  the  truth 
What  his  case  or  his  crime   might  be, 

I  only  know  that  he  pleaded  Youth, 
A  beautiful,  golden  plea ! 

Youth,   with   its  sunlit,  passionate  eyes, 

Its  roseate  velvet  skin — 
A  plea  to  cancel  a  thousand  lies, 

Or  a  thousand  nights  of  sin. 

The  men  who  judged  him  were  old  and  gray, 
Their   eyes   and   their   senses   dim. 

He  brought  the  light  of  a  warm  Spring  day 
To  the  Court-House  bare  and  grim. 

Could  he  plead  in  a  lovelier  way? 
His  judges  acquitted  him. 
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Lepidus,  the  Centurion.  By  Edwin  Lester 
Arnold.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  51.50. 

In  a  long  hidden  cave  on  his  estate  a 
young  EngHshman  discovers  in  a  re- 
markable state  of  preservation  the  dead 
body  of  a  Roman  centurion.  He  has  a 
peculiar  fondness  for  Latin,  this  young 
Briton,  whose  life  is  otherwise  mainly 
absorbed  in  the  entertainment  of  house- 
parties,  and  impelled  by  some  curious 
ideas  in  an  old  Latin  book  he  makes  an 
effort  to  revive  the  Roman  sleeper.  This 
is  sucessful  and  the  nephew  of  Vespasian 
awakes  to  life  so  conversant  with  the 
idioms  of  a  modern  tongue  that  he  refers 
at  once  to  England  as  a  "  beastly  "  place. 
His  character  as  displayed  during  his 
brief  return  to  mortal  scenes  resembles 
the  book  itself,  being  an  incongruous 
mixture  of  philosophical  speculation, 
classical  allusion  and  frivolous  modern- 
ity. The  sudden  transitions  from  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  soul  to  the  con- 
sideration of  collar  buttons  and  evening 
attire  perpetually  jar  upon  one.  Ma- 
terial for  love  episodes  is  furnished  by 
a  maiden  soul,  who,  first  known  as  Prisca 
Quintilia,  has  experienced  successive  re- 
incarnations until  she  becomes  enshrined 
in  the  body  of  Miss  Priscilla  Smith,  the 
object  of  fierce  rivalry  between  the  Eng- 
lish hero  and  the  resurrected  Roman. 


The    World    and    the    Individual.     By   Josiah 
Royce.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co., 

This  work  is  the  second  series  of  the 
Gifford  Lectures  and  treats  of  Nature, 
Man  and  the  Moral  Order.  Professor 
Royce  states  his  conclusion  thus : 

"  Despite  God's  absolute  unity,  we,  as  indi- 
viduals, preserve  and  attain  our  unique  lives 
and  meanings,  and  are  not  lost  in  the  very  life 
that  sustains  us  and  that  needs  us  as  its  own 
expression.  This  life  is  real  through  us  all; 
and  we  are  real  through  our  union  with  that 
life." 

The  argument  for  this  thesis,  however, 
is  less  satisfactory  than  the  thesis  itself. 
The  author  shows  wide  reading  and  im- 
mense industry  and  sets  forth  very  hap- 
pily many  detached  truths  concerning  the 
subjects  discussed.  But  the  fundamental 
conceptions  are  unclear.  Good  illustra- 
tion is  found  in  the  following: 

"  I   say,  our  sorrows  are   identically  God's 


own  sorrows.  .  .  .  The  Absolute  knows 
all  that  we  know,  and  knows  it  just  as  we 
know  it.  .  .  .  As  the  Absolute  is  identi- 
cally our  whole  will  expressed,  our  experience 
brought  to  finality,  our  life  individuated,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  the  divine  as  it  ex- 
presses itself  here  and  now ;  and  no  item  of 
what  we  are  is  other  than  an  occurrence  with- 
in the  whole  of  the  divine  existence.  In  our 
more  ideal  sorrows  we  may  become  more 
clearly  aware  how  our  intention,  our  plan,  our 
meaning  is  one  with  the  divine  intent  and 
how  our  experience  is  a  part  of  the  life  through 
which  God  wins  in  eternity  his  own." — P.  408. 
If  this  identity  means  only  perfect 
knowledge  and  perfect  sympathy,  the 
language  is  very  unhappily  chosen.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  "  we  are  the  divine 
as  it  expresses  itself  here  and  now,"  we 
have  a  crude  type  of  pantheism  which 
dissolves  all  distinctions  and  carries  evil 
and  error  bodily  into  the  divine  "  as  it 
expresses  itself  here  and  now."  Thus 
brothels  and  drunkenness  and  the  whole 
family  of  Iscariots  also  become  "  the 
divine  as  it  expresses  itself  here  and 
now  "  and  "  a  part  of  the  life  through 
which  God  wins  in  eternity  his  own." 
Here  and  there  one  is  also  reminded  of 
Strauss's  remark  that'  the  difference  be- 
tween idealism  (by  which  he  meant 
Hegelianism)  and  materialism  is  only 
one  of  words. 

Mental  Growth  and  Control.  By  Nathan  Op- 
penheim,  M.D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  ^i.oo. 

This  volume  is  one  of  The  Personal 
Problem  Series,  now  being  issued  by 
the  Macmillans.  Another  of  the  series 
already  on  the  market  is  Dr.  Canfield's 
"  The  College  Student  and  His  Prob- 
lems." Dr.  Oppenheim  has  made  a  very 
readable  little  book.  The  titles  of  such 
chapters  as  "  The  Growth  of  Character," 
"  The  Power  of  Attention,"  "  The  Uses 
of  Instinct,"  "  The  Bonds  of  Habit," 
"  Imagination  the  Enlightener  and  Will 
the  Controller,"  serve  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  very  practical  nature  of  the 
problems  of  mental  growth  that  are 
mainly  treated.  The  chapter  on  "  The 
Power  of  Attention "  is  excellent,  and 
the  counsel  of  training  the  faculty,  in- 
stead of  abusing  it  by  skimming,  should 
be  a  precious  lesson  for  a  generation  to 
take  to  heart  that  is  deliberately  wasting 
its  memory  substance  by  desultory  read- 
ing of  the  most  transient  kind.     Among 
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the  concluding  sentences  of  the  volume 
are: 

"  These  are  the  great  central  forces  of  your 
mental  life :  attention,  habit,  reason,  will. 
Everything  else  spreads  out  from  them  as 
spokes  spread  out  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel. 
If  you  use  them  as  they  should  be  used  you 
cannot  fail  in  life." 

There  is  a  noteworthy  tendency  to 
prudery  in  the  book  which  might  have 
been  avoided.  Tho  the  work  is  written 
by  a  physician,  the  monks  of  Motint 
Athos  are  said  to  have  concentrated  their 
attention  on  their  abdominal  centers. 
The  ordinary  English  word  for  the  part 
in  question  is  surely  not  "  taboo,"  and 
its  substitute  phrase  is  only  liable  to  call 
added  attention  to  any  possible  objection- 
ableness  there  may  seem  to  be  in  the  ex- 
pression. 

Dorothy  South.  By  George  Gary  Eggleston. 
Boston:     Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  ^1.50. 

This  is  a  story  for  girls,  written  by  an 
author  who  has  apparently  outlived  the 
sexual  quality  of  his  imagination ;  and 
what  is  left  is  romantically  pure  in  ex- 
pression, really  resembling  a  girl's  own 
mind  in  this  particular.  The  characters 
in  the  novel  explain  to  each  other  more 
than  is  necessary  concerning  the  laws 
and  customs  of  ante-bellum  Virginia, 
})robably  for  the  reader's  benefit.  But 
"Dorothy South,"  the  pretty  young  hero- 
ine, rides  straight  through  the  tale  into 
the  arms  of  a  worthy  lover,  upon  a  horse 
with  what  the  author  describes  as  a 
"  watered  silk  tail,"  and  never  is  she 
aware  of  our  admiring  presence  from 
first  to  last. 

Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers.  By 
F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  ^1.75. 

We  welcome  this  admirable  handbook 
by  a  good  botanist.  It  contains  24  col- 
ored half-tone  plates  and  drawings  of 
about  350  other  plants,  with  good 
enough  popular  and  scientific  descrip- 
tions of  these  and  as  many  more  plants, 
mostly  from  the  northeastern  region. 
The  drawings  are  admirable  and  the  col- 
ored plates  are  generally  good,  altho  we 
should  have  liked  to  see  the  yellow  cen- 
ter of  Sabbatia  more  sharply  defined,  and 
the  marsh-marigold  of  a  golden  instead 
of  an  orange  yellow,  and  especially  the 


beloved  Linnea  of  a  clearer  pink.  We 
can  hardly  imagaine  a  better  introduc- 
tion to  our  wild  flowers  than  this  con- 
venient book  will  give  to  those  who  do 
not  care  to  use  the  scientific  manual  of 
Gray  or  the  three  volumes  of  Britton  and 
Brown. 

The    Firebrand.     By    S.    R.    Crockett.      New 

York  :     McClure,  PhilHps  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 
The    Dark  o'  The  Moon.     By   S.  R.  Crockett. 

New  York  ,     Harper  &  Bros.,  ^1.50. 

The  incidents  of  The  Firebrand,  sup- 
posed to  occur  when  Maria  Christina 
and  Don  Carlos  are  contesting  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
group  themselves  about  the  attempt  of  a 
hair-brained  young  Scotchman,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  priests,  to  abduct  the  queen 
regent  and  her  daughter  Isabella.  If  the 
book  is  not  a  pot  boiler,  then  it  must  have 
been  written  to  show  how  far  an  author 
may  presume  upon  the  forbearance  of  his 
readers.  It  is  doubly  damned,  being  both 
dull  and  improbable.  In  The  Dark  o' 
the  Moon,  a  romance  of  Galloway,  the 
novelist  keeps  more  closely  in  touch  with 
characters  and  associations  congenial  to 
his  talent,  and  spins  a  tale  of  adventure 
and  love  which  lures  attention  without 
insulting  the  intelligence.  Gypsies  figure 
prominently  in  both  stories,  but  they  are 
the  conventional  gypsies  of  fiction, 
je 

Charlotte.     By   L.   B.    Walford.     New     York: 
Longmans,  Greeji  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  story  of  a  coquette,  more  interest- 
ing than  elevating,  more  moral  than 
truthful.  Apparently  the  purpose  of  the 
novel  is  to  prove  that  this  social  siren  is 
equally  attractive  to  all  men,  good  or 
bad,  that  her  charm  consists  neither  of 
virtue  nor  of  innocence ;  but  she  makes  a 
vice  of  beauty  and  her  appeal  is  ever  to 
what  is  left  of  the  aboriginal  nature  in 
man,  which  may  still  lead  him  to  choose 
his  pleasures  unprejudiced  by  any  later 
sense  of  right  or  wrong.  It  also  shows 
that  such  women  love  men  too  noble  to 
be  desired  by  them  in  the  lasting  rela- 
tionship of  marriage  and  that  they  mar- 
ry men  whom  they  really  despise  through 
the  evil  instinct  of  a  depraved  comrade- 
ship. Like  all  writers  who  deal  with 
such  types,  the  author  finishes  her  story 
by  casting  the  heroine  into  his  outer 
darkness  as  so  nuich  decomposed  wom- 
anhood. 
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Messrs.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  are  the  an  obituary  poem. 

American  publishers  of  the  new  and  complete  On  Saturday  evening,  at  the  hour  of  seven, 

edition   of   Hazlitt's   works,    issued   by   J.    M.  A  good  man's  soul  was  summoned  to  Heaven 

Dent  &  Co.,   of  London.       The   edition   is   in  As  the  loving  ones  gathered  to  say  farewell 

twelve   volumes,   to  be  published   at   intervals  To  the  husband  and  father,  Mr.  Champ  Pow 
of  two  months.     (Price  $3.00  net  per  volume.)  ell. 


...."Libraries  of  Greater  New  York,"  is- 
sued by  the  New  York  Library  Club,  is  a 
valuable  little  guide  for  students  who  may 
wish  to  know  where  any  particular  class  of 
books  is  to  be  found  in  this  city. 

....Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are 
publishing  "  The  Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic 
Critic,"  by  Henry  Austin  Clapp,  of  the  Boston 
Advertiser.  The  same  firm  announces  that 
the  publication  of  John  Fiske's  "  New  France 
and  New  England "  has  been  deferred  until 
autumn. 

....Just  why  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  a 
monument  has  been  erected  in  Pentridge,  Eng- 
land, to  the  ancestor  of  Robert  Browning,  who 
is  famous  because  he  was  a  footman.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  reads  as  follows : 

To  the  Memory  of 

Robert  Browning, 

of  Woodyates  in  this  Parish, 

who  died  Nov.  25th,  1746,  and  is  the 

first  known  forefather  of 

Robert  Browning,  the  Poet. 

He  was  formerly  footman  and  butler 

to  Sir  John  Bankes,  of  Corfe  Castle. 

"  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God." 

— Browning. 
This  Tablet  was  erected  by  some 
of  the  Poet's  friends  and  admirers,  1902. 

...  .In  the  June  Harper's  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook, 
who  enjoys  an  international  reputation  for  his 
works  on  ants  and  bees,  writes  on  "  Insects 
and  Civilization."  The  cost  of  insects,  accord- 
ing to  his  figures,  is  remarkable :  "  The  chinch- 
bug  caused  a  loss  of  $30,000,000  in  1871,  up- 
ward of  $100,000,000  in  1874,  and  in  1887, 
$60,000,000.  The  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  or 
grasshopper,  in  1874  destroyed  $100,000,000  of 
the  crops  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and 
Iowa,  and  the  indirect  loss  was  probably  as 
much  more.  For  many  years  the  cotton  cater- 
pillar caused  an  annual  average  loss  in  the 
Southern  States  of  $15,000,000,  while  in  1868 
and  1873  the  loss  reached  $30,000,000.  The 
fly-weevil,  our  most  destructive  enemy  to 
stored  grains,  particularly  throughout  the 
South,  inflicts  an  annual  loss  in  the  whole 
country  of  $40,000,000.  The  codling-moth,  the 
chief  ravager  of  the  apple  and  pear  crops,  de- 
stroys every  year  fruit  valued  at  $30,000,000 
to  $40,000,000.  The  damage  to  live  stock  in- 
flicted by  the  ox-bot,  or  ox-warble,  amounts 
to  $36,000,000." 


The  Free  Lance  announced,  on  Saturday  last 
That  Mr.  Powell's  end  was  coming  fast; 
And  on  that  fateful  night  he  died — 
The  grave  must  be  both  long  and  wide. 

Mr.  Powell  was  known  as  the  giant  of  Green*- 
His  physical  strength  was  most  extreme. 
Of  generous  life  and  kindly  heart, 
A  friend  with  whom  we  sadly  part. 

On  Sunday  eve,  midst  surroundings  sad. 
The  beloved  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Conrad, 
Returned  the  body  to  the  yawning  grave 
The  dreaded  typhoid  fever  made. 

Mr.  Charlie  Kennedy,  his  brother-in-law, 
Whose  published  illness  your  readers  saw. 
Toward   the  grave  Mr.   Powell   outran — 
Was  a  conscientious  and  useful  man. 

Two  good  men  taken  in  the  prime  of  life, 
One  follows  on — the  other  leaves  a  wife. 

Who  with  two  children  are  stricken  down — 
Can  rest  for  her  on  earth  be  found? 

— Free  Lance,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

WHY   NOT? 

I  gardened  in  the  evening  shade. 
And  birds  around  me  songed ; 
Indoors   my   friends,   as   sounds  betrayed. 

Ping  ponged. 

'Twas  then  that  Jones  came  horsing  by — 

His   steed   was  newly  shoed — 
He  cordially  "  hulloa  "-ed,  and  I 

"  How-doed." 

He  told  me  how  his  meadows  grassed 

And  how  his  poultry  egged; 
His  views  how  houses  should  be  glassed 

I  begged. 

So  he  opinioned  till  I  tired, 

And  backed  him  from  the  theme. 
And  then  of  butt'ring  cows  inquired 

And  cream. 

While  thus  we  conversationed.  Time 

With  ruthless  footsteps  onned. 
It  darked,   we  heard  the  vesper  chime 

From  yond. 

At  last  we  felt  that  we  must  part, 

"  Farewell,  my  friend,"  I  cried. 

And  he  with  anguish  at  his  heart, 

"  Good-byed." 
— London  Chronicle. 


EDITORIALS 


The  Waller  Court-Martial 

While  the  people  who  remain  at  home 
and  support  and  watch  and  criticise  the 
army  in  the  PhiHppines  are  not  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  suppose  there  will  be  no 
most  regrettable  and  very  culpable  deeds 
done  where  there  are  soldiers  of  all  sorts, 
and  where  not  a  few  of  the  officers  are 
young,  inexperienced  and  passionate,  yet 
they  do  expect  the  rules  of  war  to  be  gen- 
erally observed,  even  in  dealing  with  a 
treacherous  enemy ;  and  of  all  things  they 
do  not  expect  soldiers  to  kill  prisoners 
without  a  trial,  no  matter  what  they  may 
be  supposed  guilty  of.  Therefore  the 
revelations  of  the  Waller  court-martial 
shocked  them,  and  not  least  the  verdict 
of  acquittal. 

It  is  some  relief,  at  this  late  day,  to 
learn  that  General  Chaffee  has  disap- 
proved of  the  verdict  in  the  case  of  Ma- 
jor Waller  and  Lieutenant  Day.  If  the 
findings  are  approved  in  Major  Waller's 
case,  in  so  far  as  that  he  is  not  guilty  of 
murder,  it  is  only  because  his  mental  con- 
dition was  not  such  as  to  leave  him  re- 
sponsible. This  is  a  startling  statement, 
and  made  more  startling  by  the  censure 
of  Lieutenant  Day  for  obeying  with 
alacrity  Major  Waller's  orders  to  kill  the 
pi-isoners,  when  he  should  have  refused 
to  obey,  thus  preventing  what  is  said  to 
be  "  one  of  the  most  regrettable  incidents 
in  the  history  of  American  military  serv- 
ice." 

The  excuse  given  for  Major  Waller  is 
that  he  was  sick  with  fever.  The  rescued 
soldiers  and  officers,  having  suffered  ter- 
rible hardships  and  actuated  by  revenge, 
telephoned  their  advice  to  Major  Waller 
that  the  stevedores  be  killed.  Major 
Waller  might  and  should  have  tele- 
graphed to  General  Smith,  before  giving 
his  consent,  but  he  did  not.  He  yielded, 
from  his  sick  bed,  and  the  men  were 
slaughtered  while  prisoners.  It  was  a 
fearful  outrage,  more  than  "  regrettable," 
and  has  cast  a  stain  on  our  honor  in  the 
Philippines  that  will  not  be  wiped  out.  It 
is  a  matter  for  great  satisfaction  that 
General  Chaffee  condemns  it  severely 
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and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  rebuke  Lieu- 
tenant Day  for  not  taking  the  responsi- 
bility of  absolutely  disobeying  the  orders 
he  had  received. 

We  may  presume  that  the  communica- 
tions sent  from  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Root  have  made  it  easier  for 
General  Chaffee  to  take  this  pronounced 
action.  The  President  has  been  quick  to 
recognize  the  criminality  of  the  order  re- 
ported from  General  Smith  to  kill  even 
boys  of  ten  years  of  age,  an  order  which 
has  shocked  the  country  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  has  occurred.  This  is  not 
the  kind  of  thing  the  rebuke  for  which 
must  be  left  for  political  opponents  of  the 
Administration.  It  touches  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  every  man.  Such  or- 
ders, and  such  a  massacre  as  this  of  which 
Lieutenant  Day  was  guilty,  are  no  legiti- 
mate part  of  war.  We  know  what  war 
is ;  we  have  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
that  have  had  experience  of  it ;  and  this 
is  not  war,  but  murder,  such  as  is  not  to 
be  denied  or  excused  as  a  necessary  in- 
cident of  war,  not  justified  by  precedents 
of  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  but 
confessed,  rebuked  and  punished.  The 
attitude  of  the  President  in  this  matter, 
and  the  action  of  General  Chaffee,  will 
find  general  approval,  as  showing  that 
barbarity  is  not  to  be  allowed  even  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  barbarous  profession  of 
war. 

Unanimous  Revision 

The  miracle  of  a  unanimous  Report 
on  Revision  by  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  theologians  of  all  schools  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  followed 
by  a  unanimous  adoption  of  their  re- 
port ;  for  two  or  three  negatives  are  not 
worth  counting  among  six  hundred 
affirmatives.  The  speeches  defending 
the  Report  indicate  the  fact  that  the 
Church  was  tired  of  the  subject,  that  the 
commissioners  to  the  Assembly  knew 
that  Revision  must  come,  and  they  were 
not  tolerant  of  any  further  delay.  The 
change  of  sentiment  is  amazing  since  the 
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time  when  the  previous  attempt  at  re- 
vision failed.  Now  the  "  Brief  State- 
ment," or  short  creed,  is  adopted  and  by 
the  act  of  the  Assembly  is  presented  to 
the  public,  while  the  overtures  that  em- 
body the  amendments  to  the  Confession 
and  the  Declaratory  Statements  have  to 
be  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  ap- 
proval. But  their  adoption  is  as  certain 
as  the  rising  of  the  sun  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. The  Presbyterian  Church  has 
gained  a  very  considerable  relief  from  a 
heavy  burden. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that 
the  Revision  simply  softens  down  the 
disagreeable  features  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  does  not  in  the  least 
touch  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith. 
It  is  less  distinctively  and  polemically 
Presbyterian  and  approaches  more  close- 
ly the  consensus  of  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which  Presbyterians  hold  just 
as  do  other  denominations.  The  doc- 
trine of  God  is  declared,  the  loving 
Father.  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord  and  Savior,  is  clearly  pro- 
claimed. The  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  the 
pardon  through  the  love  of  God  in  his 
Son,  are  fully  set  forth.  The  revelation 
of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  repentance,  faith  and  service,  for 
one's  own  religious  life  and  to  bring  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  are  made  of  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity.  For  it  is  Chris- 
tianity, rather  than  Presbyterianism,  that 
the  new  creed  tries  to  formulate. 

But  this  irenic  creed,  for  which  we 
have  to  thank  this  irenic  committee,  in 
formulating  which  Dr.  De  Witt  and  Dr. 
Van  Dyke,  conservative  and  liberal, 
joined  hands,  will  not  end  discussion  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  will  for 
some  time  end  the  ecclesiastical  conflicts, 
but  discussion  will  go  on.  When,  in 
1870,  Dr.  J.  T.  Backus  was  elected  Mod- 
erator of  the  reunited  Assembly,  the  ec- 
clesiastical conflict  between  Old  and  New 
School  was  ended  by  the  union  of  the 
two  Churches,  and  from  that  time  both 
views  had  equal  tolerance  in  the  Church. 
But  there  were  still  conservatives  and 
still  liberals,  and  the  liberals  were  bound 
to  become  more  liberal  and  to  demand 
yet  further  tolerance,  until  the  Higher 
Criticism  controversy  drove  Professors 
Briggs  and  Smith  out  of  the  Church,  and 
it  sometimes  seemed  as  if  the  Church  it- 


self would  again  be  split  in  twain.  Now 
we  have  had  a  second  coming  together 
and  we  have  had  beautiful  speeches  de- 
claring that  there  is  to  be  no  more  lib- 
eral and  no  more  conservative,  but  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  following  the  steps  of 
Dr.  Backus,  is  to  set  up  a  gravestone 
on  which  shall  be  inscribed  "  Hie  jacet 
Liberal  and  Conservative !  "  That  is 
beautiful  rhetoric  and  nothing  more. 
There  will  be  still  other  and  more  liberal 
views  propounded  and  defended  and  as- 
sailed. The  Higher  Criticism,  which  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  Old  Testament, 
is  already,  even  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  investigating  the  New.  Those 
who  have  been  enlarging  the  domain  of 
myth  in  the  Old  Testament  will  find 
more  and  more  legends  in  the  New.  The 
assailants  of  Old  Testament  miracles 
will  attack  those  of  the  New,  even  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  men  who  are 
in  doubt,  who  do  not  find  conclusive 
proofs  of  their  credal  statements,  will 
require  more  and  more  tolerance,  while 
those  who  are  satisfied  when  they  think 
they  hear  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  will 
protect  the  tottering  ark.  There  will  still 
be  liberals  and  conservatives  and  new 
theological  conflicts  will  arise,  and  wider 
space  for  faith  will  be  conquered,  too 
often  after  bitter  conflicts. 

But  we  are  learning  what  is  the  essen- 
tial faith  and  how  to  separate  it  from 
the  non-essential.  We  are  learning  the 
depth  of  meaning  in  our  Lord's  definition 
of  the  substance  of  the  Commandments, 
which  he  reduced  to  two.  We  are  learn- 
ing in  what  consists  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  We  are  learning  to  value  correct 
life  and  character  above  correct  belief. 

But  while  the  two  parties  will  remain 
unburied,  to  the  glory  of  God,  they  will 
fight  with  less  acrimony  and  tolerance 
will  be  more  easily  achieved. 

Mr.  Taft  at  Rome 

It  was  before  any  such  mission  had 
been  decided  upon  that  we  ventured  to 
suggest  that  President  McKinley  should 
depute  one  or  more  representatives  to  go 
to  Rome  and  treat  directly  with  the  Pope 
and  his  advisers,  who  only  had  the  pow- 
er to  compel  the  monastic  orders  in  the 
Philippines  to  sell  their  immense  holdings 
to  the  United  States;  and  we  gave  early 
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information  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
decided  to  do  this.  We  beheved  this 
course  wise,  because  it  was  necessary  for 
the  peace  of  the  islands  to  have  this  friar 
trouble  ended,  and  we  were  not  con- 
cerned over  any  possible  criticism  that 
would  be  sure  to  be  stirred  up  by  those 
who  cultivate  a  fear  of  papal  intrigue,  on 
the  one  side,  or  by  those  Catholics,  on  the 
other,  who  can  never  see  that  anything  in 
their  Church  may  need  a  change.  As  is 
known,  the  mission  is  by  this  time  at 
Rome  engaged  in  its  negotiations,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  it  is  re- 
ported from  Rome  by  "  Innominato,"  the 
very  intelligent  Catholic  correspondent 
of  the  Sun,  but  who  is  so  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  those  Catholic  papers  in  this 
country  which  are  more  Papal  than  the 
Pope. 

"  Innominato  "  says  that  as  religious 
matters  in  the  Philippines  were  not  being 
settled,  the  Pope  indirectly  sounded  the 
Cabinet  at  Washington  as  to  what  it 
wanted  done.  Thereupon  Archbishop 
Ireland  went  to  Washington  and  saw 
President  McKinley,  and  suggested  that 
a  delegation  be  sent  to  Rome  to  consult 
on  the  matter.  To  this  Mr.  McKinley 
finally  agreed,  and  after  his  assassination 
the  matter  was  again  in  consultation  be- 
tween President  Roosevelt  and  Mon- 
signor  Ireland.  Mr.  Roosevelt  hereupon 
consulted  Mr.  Taft,  President  of  the 
Civil  Government  of  the  Philippines,  and 
he  suggested  that  he  go  to  Rome  on  his 
return  to  Manila,  if  Monsignor  Ireland 
would  go  with  him.  But  this  the  Arch- 
bishop could  not  do,  and  Monsignor 
O'Gorman  was  requested  to  accompanv 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Smith.  Bishop 
O'Gorman  will  be  the  interpreter  of  the 
Commission,  as  he  is  the  only  one  that 
speaks  Italian  and  French.  The  Holy 
See  directed  Monsignor  Sbaretti,  who 
had  been  appointed  Papal  Delegate  to 
the  Philippines  after  the  recall  of  Arch- 
bishop Chapelle,  whose  mission,  we 
judge,  was  no  great  success,  to  wait  in 
Washington  until  the  negotiations  there 
were  completed.  Meanwhile  Governor 
Taft  drew  up  a  report  on  the  situation, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  White  House  were 
formulated,  after  the  President  had 
talked  over  the  matterwith  him  and  Mon- 
signor Ireland. 

Two  facts  were  established,  the  objec- 


tion of  the  people  to  the  return  of  the 
Spanish  monk  curates,  and  the  present 
lack  of  sufificient  priests.  The  United 
States  asks  the  Pope  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  as  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical property  which  the  Spanish 
Government  has  turned  over  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, some  coming  from  the  natives, 
and  some  from  Spanish  sources,  so 
that  it  may  be  settled  what  shall  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  dioceses  and  parishes 
which  occupy  it.  As  to  the  property  of 
the  monastic  orders,  it  is  proposed  to 
leave  them  their  convents  and  houses, 
but  that  the  United  States  shall  purchase 
at  a  fair  price  their  great  feudal  landed 
estates.  There  remains  the  question  of 
the  nomination  of  future  bishops  and  the 
substitution  of  native,  foreign  or  Ameri- 
can priests  for  the  friar  clergy  who,  like 
Archbishop  Nozaleda,  have  left  the  is- 
lands. But  while  our  Government  will, 
of  course,  be  glad  to  see  ecclesiastical 
affairs  rearranged  sympathetically  with 
American  control,  this  is  something 
in  which  we  can  take  no  active  part,  as  it 
is  purely  a  Church  matter. 

Sensible,  intelligent  Protestants  and 
Catholics  will  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
purpose  of  this  Commission  to  Rome,  as 
it  is  a  direct  business  way  of  settling  dif- 
ficulties, and  compromises  nobody.  It  is 
no  step  to  establishing  a  legation  at 
Rome  and  bolstering  Papal  claims  for 
civil  authority.  We  expect  that  those 
Catholic  journals  which  are  more  Dem- 
ocratic than  they  are  Catholic,  and  there- 
fore detest  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  can 
see  no  possible  fault  in  the  conduct  of 
the  monastic  orders,  will  be  angrier  than 
the  Protestant  bigots,  but  common  sense 
will  rule  the  judgment  of  most  people. 

On  another  related  matter  we  would, 
however,  speak  a  word  of  warning.  It 
is  freely  asserted  that  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  peace,  has  practically  for- 
bidden all  Americans  in  its  employ  to 
take  part  in  any  religious  services,  Prot- 
estant or  Catholic,  and  that  the  result  is 
to  produce  the  impression  that  Americans 
have  no  religion.  Such  a  policy  defeats 
itself.  Absolute  liberty  should  be  al- 
lowed to  employes  of  the  Government, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  in  a  decent,  peace- 
able way  to  worship  God  after  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences. 
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Jews  and  Primroses 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  an- 
nouncements of  modern  science  is  that 
made  by  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries,  of  the 
University  of  Amsterdam,  who  tells  us 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  watching  the 
production  of  half  a  dozen  new  species 
of  plants.  He  has  discovered  that  one 
of  the  American  primroses,  the  CEnoth- 
era  Laiiiarckiana,  has  the  rare  faculty  of 
producing  sports  which  are  actual  sep- 
arate species.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
plants  from  seeds  will  follow  the  parent 
form ;  but  in  every  large  planting  there 
will  be  a  few  that  take  a  new  direction. 
He  has  named  half  a  dozen  of  these  new 
species.  One  he  calls  the  (Enothera 
gigas,  because  of  its  size,  while  others, 
like  O.  nanella,  are  dwarf.  They  seem 
to  vary  according  to  definite  lines,  and 
thus  0.  nanella,  or  O.  oblonga,  may  ap- 
pear many  times,  but  even  so  in  such  rel- 
atively small  numbers  that,  if  not  pre- 
served by  cultivation,  they  would  be 
crowded  out  and  not  be  perpetuated. 
The  scientific  value  of  this  discovery  lies 
in  the  emphasis  it  puts  on  our  theory  of 
the  origin  of  species,  on  the  mutations 
by  sudden  leaps,  per  saltum,  as  against 
the  slow  accretions  of  change,  accu- 
mulated by  environment,  on  which  Dar- 
win mainly  depended  in  his  famous  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 

But  we  would  not  now  speak  of  the 
theories  of  the  origin  of  species  discussed 
by  Lamarck,  Darwin,  Weismann  and  De 
Vries,  but  of  the  fact  that  in  this  prim- 
rose, and,  for  aught  we  know,  in  other 
plants  and  animals,  in  butterflies,  shells 
and  fishes,  where  a  great  number  are  pro- 
duced, with  abundant  nutrition,  there 
will  occur  a  certain  number  of  individ- 
uals that  dififer  greatly  from  their  par- 
ents. We  call  attention  to  a  parallel  fact 
in  human  phylogeny. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "  Why  Jews 
succeed  ?  "  Mr.  Zangwill  has  lately  re- 
plied bluntly,  that  they  do  not  succeed. 
He  points  to  the  millions  of  Jews  the 
world  over  who  occupy  the  lowest 
stratum  of  population  in  their  several 
countries.  The  immense  majority  of 
them,  he  declares,  fail  disastrously  in  the 
battle  of  life.  They  occupy,  and  seem 
content  to  occupy,  the  most  degraded  po- 
sition, the  denizens  of  ghettos,  cuflFed  by 
their    rulers,    poor    beneath    description, 


dwarfed  in  body  and  crushed  in  mind. 

We  are  told  that  half  the  Jews  live  in 
Russia,  and  their  average  property  has 
been  officially  reckoned  at  five  dollars  a 
head ;  and  it  is  less  in  Rumania.  In  Lon- 
don they  are  absolutely  free,  but  the  vast 
majority  work  under  sweaters  for  four- 
teen hours  a  day,  for  less  wages  than 
Christians  will  take.  Such  a  low  level 
of  uniform  poverty  and  misery  Mr.  Zang- 
will describes  as  the  usual  life  of  his  race. 

But  "  as  rich  as  a  Jew  "  is  a  proverb. 
While  the  race  thus  far  has  burrowed  in 
the  underground  of  social  life,  the  ex- 
ceptions have  been  extraordinary  in  all 
ages.  The  Jewish  primrose  produces 
startling  exceptions  to  the  usual  product. 
It  has  been  so  in  all  the  ages  since  Moses. 
Out  of  a  Frankfort  ghetto  came  Anselm 
Rothschild.  From  the  scanty  home  of  a 
Dessau  scrivener  came  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn ;  and  Heine,  the  poet,  rose  out  of 
the  dead  commercialism  of  Hamburg 
and  Diisseldorf ;  and  are  not  the  Disraelis, 
refugees  from  Spanish  persecution,  a 
glorified  Jewish  primrose?  Of  all  races 
in  the  world  the  Jewish  seems  able  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  variety  of  type.  While 
the  great  multitude,  according  to  Zang- 
will, are  ignorant  and  degraded,  out  of 
this  seed  there  grow  wonderful  "  sports," 
magnificent  specimens  of  ability,  whether 
in  finance  or  scholarship  or  literature  or 
art.  Who  that  has  observed  the  ridicu- 
lous rabbles  of  Jewish  women  that  have 
riotuosly  attacked,  these  last  few  days,  in 
various  cities  the  retail  butchers  of  their 
own  faith,  and  that  have  been  so  sharp- 
ly condemned  by  the  best  Jewish  papers, 
is  not  struck  by  the  contrast  of  these 
wild  maenads  with  the  stately  company 
of  Jewish  scholars,  financiers  and  phi- 
lanthropists that  welcomed  Dr.  Schechter, 
the  other  night,  as  he  came  to  assume  di- 
rection of  the  new  Hebrew  Theological 
Seminary? 

Yet,  after  all,  Jews  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  other  people ;  and  we  sus- 
pect that  the  (Enothera  Lamarckiana  is 
not  the  only  plant  that  "  sports  "  into 
new  species.  Has  not  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey  told  us  how  he  created  a  new  spe- 
cies of  strawberry?  The  men  that  wield 
the  spade  in  our  road  building  are  Ital- 
ians ;  but  so  is  Marconi.  We  have  won- 
dered if  any  good  could  come  out  of 
Brazil,  but  there  is  Santos-Dumont.  The 
London  slums  are  crowded  with  the  pure 
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British  fellow-countrymen  of  Shake- 
speare and  Gladstone.  After  all,  we 
doubt  much  if  Zangwill  has  not  slandered 
his  countrymen  in  his  zeal  to  establish  a 
Jewish  commonwealth  in  Palestine. 

The  Tree-Planter's  Mission 

A  STRIKING  incident  occurred  out  in 
mid-Nebraska  the  other  day,  and  one  that 
should  be  pondered  by  every  dweller  in 
the  unforested  lands,  East  or  West.  The 
funeral  services  of  the  late  J.  Sterling 
Morton  were  held  at  the  homestead 
where,  in  1855,  Mr.  Morton  and  his 
young  wife  located  their  claim.  At  that 
time  not  a  semblance  of  a  tree  was  in 
sight  over  the  level  plain  that  reached 
away  like  the  green  waters  of  a  quiet  sea. 
When  the  neighbors  and  friends  gath- 
ered for  the  sorrowful  ceremony,  they 
walked  through  a  forest  of  tall  trees  up 
to  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Morton 
home.  In  front  of  the  house  were  tow- 
ering trees,  many  of  them  pines,  inter- 
spersed with  shrubs.  On  either  side 
stretched  the  broad  acres  of  apple  or- 
chards in  full  bloom,  as  fair  a  sight  as 
one  might  wish  to  see,  while  away  to- 
ward the  town  was  Morton  Park,  a  rich 
woodland,  the  pride  of  the  community . 

All  this  was  the  work  of  one  man,  a 
man  who  loved  trees  and  caused  more  to 
be  planted  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world.  He  made  of  the  barren  prairie  a 
varied  landscape.  More  than  that,  he 
showed  to  the  eager  Westerners  that 
there  is  not  only  an  artistic  and  an  ethical 
meaning  in  the  tree-planter's  mission,  but 
a  financial  gain  as  well — a  lesson  that  in 
the  West's  present  stage  of  development 
probably  has  as  strong  a  bearing  as  any 
argument  that  might  be  presented.  The 
little  claim  that  he  homesteaded  was,  in 
the  beginning,  like  those  of  hundreds  of 
his  neighbors.  Because  of  his  efforts 
in  beautifying  it  and  in  covering  its  acres 
with  trees  it  became  very  valuable,  and  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  attractive  pieces 
of  country  real  estate  in  the  West.  The 
father  of  Arbor  Day  set  before  the  West 
a  great  object  lesson.  While  it  was  by 
no  means  lost  on  the  people  of  his  gen- 
eration, it  was  when  the  passing  away  of 
the  tree-planter  made  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  his  life  possible  that  the  force 
of  the  precept  and  example  was  most 
strikingly  brought  home  to  their  hearts. 


It  is  not  alone  to  the  West  that  his 
teachings  are  applicable,  tho  there  they 
are  of  most  potency.  The  love  of  trees 
needs  fostering  wherever  is  a  home  and  a 
habitation.  The  almost  sacred  affection 
with  which  certain  historic  trees  are  re- 
garded by  people  of  ancient  nations  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  ferocity  with 
which  Americans  slaughter  the  forests. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  to-day  some  check 
being  put  on  the  denudation  of  forest 
lands,  and  there  is  growing  up  in  the 
towns  a  healthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  in- 
telligent and  general  tree-planting.  In 
several  large  Western  cities,  where  nat- 
urally there  is  most  need  of  this  senti- 
ment, the  municipal  government  is  tak- 
ing a  hand  in  tree-planting.  In  the  hands 
of  experienced  foresters  the  streets  are 
lined  with  trees  of  proper  variety,  and 
care  is  taken  that  they  are  not  distorted 
out  of  semblance  to  nature  by  indiscrim- 
inate and  reckless  pruning.  The  result 
will  be  that  in  a  few  years  the  avenues  of 
those  cities  will  be  delightful  vistas  of 
shade  and  the  dwellers  therein  will  reap 
a  positive  benefit,  not  alone  in  enjoyment 
and  comfort,  but  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Despite  the  Arbor  Day  proclamations 
(which  are  observed  but  little  nowadays) 
and  the  unequivocal  examples  of  advan- 
tages attending  the  sentiment  prompting 
them,  the  mission  of  the  tree-planter  is 
far  from  ended.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
school  yards,  East  and  West — more 
largely  in  the  West,  however — are  as 
bare  of  shade  as  was  Mr.  Morton's  claim 
in  1855.  For  decades  the  pupils  have 
spent  dreary  days  trying  to  secure  some 
enjoyment  on  the  sun-beaten  play- 
grounds when  they  might  have  rested  be- 
neath rustling  green  branches.  It  is  one 
of  the  disgraces  of  the  newer  portions  of 
the  nation  that  so  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  school 
grounds.  There,  if  anywhere,  it  would 
seem  that  the  appeal  would  be  strongest. 
Not  a  park  is  to  be  found  within  reach  of 
the  common  people  and  the  public  build- 
ings stand  on  treeless  ground.  Now  they 
are  waking  up  to  their  loss,  but  find  that 
to  secure  land  for  parks  they  must  go  to 
the  far  outskirts  of  the  city. 

In  the  new  towns  of  Oklahoma,  ac- 
cording to  reports  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  park  ground  is  set 
apart.  More  than  that,  the  contract  is 
let  in  each  municipality  to  some  individ- 
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ual  to  plant  trees,  his  payment  being 
measured  by  the  number  that  are  alive  at 
the  end  of  five  years.  "  This  year," 
proudly  announces  one  such  town,  "  the 
trees  in  the  park  cast  quite  a  shade." 

It  is  not  enough  that  trees  be  planted — 
there  must  be  intelligent  selection  and 
culture  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Some  Western  cities  have  ordered  the  de- 
struction of  certain  varieties  of  trees 
planted  generously  by  early  settlers. 
They  were  originally  chosen  because  they 
made  quick  growth  and  were  not  easily 
killed  by  the  climate.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  the  communitv  their  undesir- 
able qualities  have  made  them  nuisances 
and  the  planting  must  begin  over  again, 
a  dozen  years  or  more  of  effort  having 
been  wasted. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  sons 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pro- 
pose to  make  the  Morton  claim  an  ar- 
boretum, the  first  in  the  prairie  region. 
Some  one  who  knows  the  West  and  who 
knows  trees  will  be  in  charge,  and  there, 
at  the  homestead  of  the  man  whose  love 
for  trees  was  a  passion  and  which  is  it- 
self an  object  lesson,  will  be  conducted 
experiments  in  tree  culture  of  value  to 
all  the  West.  In  this  the  people  of  the 
whole  nation  will  be  gainers,  for  it  is  a 
practical  exemplification  of  the  life-work 
of  a  man  who  gave  his  best  years  to  the 
tree-planter's  mission.  Had  Mr.  Morton 
himself  had  the  devising  of  it  he  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  fitting  monu- 
ment. 


The  Personal  Relations  of  Em- 
ployer and  Employe 

We  have  often  been  told  that  the  mod- 
ern system  of  industry  on  a  large  scale 
separates  classes  and  does  away  with 
the  friendly  personal  relations  which 
formerly  existed  between  employer  and 
employe.  There  is  truth  in  this  conten- 
tion. The  proprietors  of  the  greatest 
locomotive  works  in  the  world  ascribe 
their  twenty-five  years  without  a  strike 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  a  partnership 
and  not  a  corporation.  They  are  not 
absentees,  working  through  agents,  but 
are  themselves  workmen  at  the  side  of 
their  ten  thousand  employes.  But  the 
corporation    mclhod    of    doing   business 


must  necessarily  in  the  long  run  drive 
out  the  partnership  method. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  degrades  the 
workman,  then  the  prospect  of  peaceful 
industry  is  not  bright.  The  workmen 
will  be  sullen,  suspicious  and  destructive. 
But  the  conclusion  is  not  true.  An  en- 
gineer of  wide  experience  in  labor  prob- 
lems asserts  that  of  the  many  directors 
and  presidents  of  corporations  with 
whom  he  has  had  to  do  he  has  never  yet 
found  one  who  had  not  the  kindliest  feel- 
ings toward  his  employes.  Why,  then, 
should  these  employes  be  so  hostile  to- 
ward the  corporation? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
regulated delegation  of  authority  which 
is  accepted  as  essential  to  the  corporate 
form  of  business.  The  corporation  acts 
through  agents.  These  agents,  to  be  held 
responsible  for  their  subordinates,  must 
be  given  absolute  control  over  them. 
This  appears  to  be  good  business  policy, 
but  it  is  not.  The  harshest  despotism  is 
that  of  men  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks.  The  landlord's  agent  is  a  more 
relentless  rack-renter  than  the  landlord 
himself.  The  negro  gang-boss  is  a 
harder  slave-driver  than  the  white  boss. 
The  foreman  or  superintendent  of  a  mine 
or  factory  resorts  to  petty  despotism  and 
favoritism,  and  even  blackmail,  which 
the  president  and  board  of  directors 
would  promptly  condemn  if  they  knew 
it.  These  responsible  subordinates  have 
risen  above  their  fellows,  and  they  hope 
for  further  promotion  by  a  record  of  re- 
duction in  costs  or  of  increase  in  earn- 
ings in  their  departments.  They  conceal 
from  their  superiors  their  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  workmen.  They  repre- 
sent the  dissatisfaction  of  employes  as 
the  work  of  agitators  and  busybodies. 
The  president  and  directors  take  their 
word  for  it  in  order  to  sustain  them  in 
their  authority.  The  result  is  a  strike  or 
a  resentful,  faithless  corps  of  workmen. 

It  is  here  that  the  demand  of  trades- 
unions  for  so-called  recognition  is  usual- 
ly misunderstood.  It  is  charged  that  the 
union  aims  through  this  demand  to  se- 
cure a  monopoly  of  employment  and  the 
exclusion  of  non-unionists.  But  this  is 
not  the  essential  point  of  recognition. 
There  are  many  unions  which  have  recog- 
nition, but  have  no  provision  for  employ- 
ment of  unionists.     The  essential  thing 
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is  that  the  conditions  of  employment,  the 
regulation  of  wages  and  hours,  the  ad- 
justment of  ineqvialities,  shall  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  subordinate  foremen 
and  superintendents  and  be  brought 
home  to  the  president  and  board  of  di- 
rectors. Of  course  these  high  authori- 
ties cannot  attend  to  the  employment 
and  discipline  of  the  men.  The 
union  therefore  asks  that  the  presi- 
dent entertain  appeals  over  the 
heads  of  the  superintendents,  and  that 
these  appeals  be  submitted  and  argued 
by  the  workmen's  agents.  They  ask  for 
constitutional  government  with  a  writ- 
ten constitution.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  demands  made  by  the  unions,  but 
this  demand  is  the  backbone  of  all. 

The  annual  trade  agreement  of  the 
Bituminous  Mine  Workers  and  the  As- 
sociated Operators,  which  is  their  writ- 
ten constitution,  does  not  provide  for 
exclusive  employment  of  unionists,  but 
does  provide  that  whenever  a  union 
workman  has  a  grievance,  his  local  union 
office  shall  take  it  up  with  the  superin- 
tendent, and,  in  case  of  disagreement, 
the  district  or  State  or  national  officer 
of  the  union  shall  take  it  up  with  the 
highest  officer  of  the  corporation.  This 
is  the  substantial  result  of  what  goes  by 
the  name  of  arbitration,  but  which  is 
really  only  collective  bargaining,  or  in- 
dustrial legislation,  by  the  highest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workmen  and  the  high- 
est representatives  of  the  stockholders. 

An  analogous  result  is  reached  in  non- 
union establishments  by  creating  a  Board 
of  Appeal  responsible  directly  to  the 
president  and  superior  even  to  the  gen- 
eral manager,  with  authority  to  hear  and 
determine  all  complaints  of  employes 
against  their  foremen  or  superintendents. 
Several  large  corporations  have  estab- 
lished such  boards  and  they  find  that  the 
discipline  and  authority  of  subordinates, 
instead  of  being  weakened,  are  strength- 
ened. These  boards  and  the  policy  of 
justice  which  they  presuppose  go  far  to- 
ward removing  those  grievances  which 
bring  forth  unionism. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  working- 
men  desire  to  return  to  the  old  system 
of  personal  relations  with  employers. 
Slavery  was  a  system  of  personal  rela- 
tions. What  they  want  is  equal  treat- 
ment and  freedom  from  the  caprice  and 
arbitrary  rule  of  superiors.     They  ask 


that  their  cause  be  determined  by  a  tri- 
bunal and  not  by  an  interested  fellow- 
workman  placed  over  them.  The  cor- 
porate form  of  business,  while  it  elimi- 
nates the  over-lauded  daily  personal  con- 
tact between  employer  and  employe, 
makes  room  for  a  system  of  organized 
justice  far  better  than  the  capriciousness 
of  the  older  personal  relationship.  It 
prepares  the  ground  for  constitutional 
government  in  industry  in  place  of  per- 
sonal government. 

Religious  Colleges 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  says 
Secretary  Ray,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  105  Baptist 
colleges  and  universities,  66  Methodist, 
44  Congregational  and  39  Presbyterian. 
This  includes  colleges  for  women.  We 
add  that  there  are  61  Roman  Catholic 
colleges,  all  for  men ;  24  Lutheran  col- 
leges, 15  Disciples,  9  United  Brethren 
and  7  Protestant  Episcopal,  of  which  3 
are  for  women ;  and  a  host  of  minor 
sects  are  represented,  while  many  other 
colleges  claim  to  be  unsectarian,  but  are 
under  some  religious  control. 

Now  it  cannot  be  that  all  these  col- 
leges are  needed.  They  must  be  inter- 
fering with  each  other,  even  in  their  own 
denominational  lines.  Thus  New  Jer- 
sey has  three  Roman  Catholic  colleges, 
Maryland  four  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia four.  Iowa  is  credited  with  25 
colleges,  of  which  4  are  Presbyterian  and 
6  Methodist.  Missouri  has  26  colleges, 
of  which  4  are  Baptist,  4  Methodist  and 
3  Disciple.  This  is  quite  too  large  a  sup- 
ply, but  it  does  not  equal  the  41  colleges 
of  Pennsylvania  or  the  38  of  Ohio.  No 
wonder  that  so  many  of  them  starve  on 
scanty  endowments. 

When  we  consider  the  property  and 
productive  endowment.  Dr.  Ray's  figures 
look  large.  He  credits  to  the  44  Congre- 
gational colleges,  $29,668,000 ;  to  the  105 
Baptist  colleges,  $28,653,000;  to  the  66 
Methodist,  $25,725,000,  and  to  the  39 
Presbyterian,  $15,868,000.  In  the  West, 
the  line  being  drawn  so  as  to  include 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
the  average  income  of  42  Baptist  institu- 
tions is  $25,700;  of  40  Methodist,  $22,- 
731 ;  of  23  Congregational,  $17,268,  and 
of  22  l^resbyterian,  $10,485.  Of  the  21 
colleges  in  Kansas  9  have  no  productive 
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funds,  and  50  others  have  $10,000  or  less, 
and,  omitting  the  University  of  Kansas, 
supported  by  the  State,  only  2  have  over 
$40,000  of  productive  funds.  The  larg- 
est amount  is  $80,000. 

Iowa  is  an  older  and  richer  State;  but 
of  its  25  colleges  5  have  no  endowment 
whatever,  and  12  others  have  $50,000  or 
less.  Of  the  8  remaining  colleges  one  is 
the  StateUniversity ;  Iowa  College  (Con- 
gregational) has  $350,000  endowment; 
Drake  University  (Disciple)  has  $153,- 
000;  Parsons  College  (Presbyterian) 
has  $151,000;  Tabor  College  (Congrega- 
tional) has  $103,000,  and  Cornell  Col- 
lege (Methodist)  has  $100,000.  No  other 
college  has  as  much  as  $60,000.  but  the 
low  water  mark  is  reached  by  Graceland 
College  (Latter  Day  Saints),  whose  total 
income  was  $710,  and  which  claims  6 
teachers  and  23  students,  all  but  3  in  the 
preparatory  department.  The  farce  of 
calling  such  an  institution  a  college  is 
evident ;  it  is  not  even  a  good  academy. 

The  enormous  waste  of  labor  and 
money  in  all  the  reduplicated  work  in- 
volved in  so  many  needless  institutions 
requires  no  argument.  They  need  sort- 
ing and  weeding.  The  process  by  which 
Chicago  University  is  affiliating  the 
choicest  of  the  Baptist  colleges  and  acad- 
emies in  the  West  indicates  one  way  in 
which  this  can  be  done.  A  special  duty 
rests  on  the  denominational  Board  of 
Aid  for  Colleges  to  avoid  multiplying, 
and  indeed  to  reduce,  the  number  of  in- 
stitutions whose  indorsement  is  sought. 
But  especially  it  is  desirable  that  where 
there  is  such  a  wasteful  multiplication  of 
colleges  there  be  some  conference  be- 
tween denominations  with  a  view  to  con- 
solidation, with  consequent  reduction  of 
expense  and  increase  of  efficiency,  such 
as  has  lately  secured  the  same  end  in 
China,  where  the  various  denominations 
engaged  in  missionary  work  have  just 
reorganized  their  educational  work  by 
combining  their  forces.  Only  denomina- 
tional jealousy  stands  in  the  way,  and 
this  always  works  to  the  advantage  of 
the  State  University. 

Free  Cuba  During  the  past  week  Cuba 
has  become  an  independent 
nation.  While  its  independence  is  due 
to  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
not  given  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  claim  or 


receive  fulsome  gratitude.  There  has 
been  too  much  concern  for  our  own  in- 
terests in  the  matter,  and  we  have  too 
much  garnisheed  the  gain  we  were  to 
make  out  of  Cuban  independence.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  indebtedness  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  has  been  courteously,  if 
not  eflfusively,  acknowledged,  and  Presi- 
dent Palma  has  entered  on  his  duties  with 
the  best  wishes  of  all  his  people  and  ours. 
We  must  recognize  the  self-restraint  of 
the  Cuban  people,  which  affords  an  au- 
gury of  good,  quite  different  from  what 
we  have  been  too  ready  to  expect  in 
Spanish-American  republics.  The  rec- 
ognition by  Palma  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Cuba  is  an  act  of  generosity  which  con- 
trasts most  favorably  with  the  way  that 
after  our  own  War  of  Independence  the 
Tories  were  treated.  We  admire  Presi- 
dent Palma's  courage  and  wisdom  in  this 
matter,  as  also  the  intelligence  with  which 
he  has  chosen  his  cabinet,  two  of  whom 
were  Governor  Wood's  advisers.  Presi- 
dent Palma  has  not  called  into  his  Cab- 
inet any  of  the  conspicuous  soldiers  of 
the  revolution,  but  the  conservative  men 
of  property  and  intelligence.  He  pre- 
sents an  admirable  program  of  economy, 
industry  and  education,  and  we  may  an- 
ticipate a  series  of  prosperous  years,  if 
our  Congress  gives  proper  reciprocal 
trade  advantages. 

Lawlessness  Abroad      ^  ^^reat  public  meet- 
andat  Home  mg  was  held  m  this 

City  last  Sunday, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Israelite  Al- 
liance, in  support  of  the  passage  of  a  res- 
olution offered  in  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Goldfogle,  asking  our  Govern- 
ment to  protest  against  the  discrimina- 
tion against  American  Jews  traveling  in 
Russia.  Of  course,  we  ought  to  insist 
that  an  American  citizen^  a  woman,  in 
one  case,  hastening  to  her  father's  death- 
bed, should  not  be  forbidden  the  rights 
of  other  citizens  traveling  abroad,  be- 
cause he  happens  to  be  a  Jew  in  religion. 
And  we  sympathize  heartily  with  the 
Israelite  Alliance,  whose  object  it  is  to 
protest  against  all  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion of  Jews,  especially  in  Russia.  But 
do  these  people  understand  how  awkward 
it  is  for  our  Government  to  make  pro- 
tests against  cruelty  and  outrage,  so  long 
as  our  own  skirts  are  not  clean?     Why, 
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the  United  States  is  shamed  the  world 
over  by  the  prevalence  of  lawless  vio- 
lence. How  many  Italians  have  been 
killed  by  mobs  ?  This  past  week  we  have 
had  a  white  man  lynched  in  Missouri ; 
and  Atlanta  has  twice  been  compelled  to 
call  out  the  military  on  account  of  what 
is  called  almost  a  race-war,  in  which  four 
men  were  killed.  It  grew,  if  we  may 
trust  statements  in  the  Augusta  Chron- 
icle and  the  Macon  Telegraph,  two  white 
papers,  out  of  a  beating  which  some  col- 
ored men  gave  a  white  man  and  a  col- 
ored woman  who  were  practicing  im- 
moral social  equality.  A  good  omen  ap- 
pears in  editorial  utterances  in  three 
Alabama  papers,  the  Montgomery  Jour- 
nal, the  Selma  Times  and  the  Mobile 
Register,  rebuking  the  lawlessness  of  cer- 
tain districts,  and  the  readiness  of  both 
white  and  black  to  commit  murder,  and 
calling  on  the  ofificers  of  law  to  punish 
the  murderers. 

Misers  of       T^°^^  ^^'^°  ^""^^^  §^^"^  ^°  ^^^^ 
^^^  Charleston  Exposition  hoping 

to  see  a  fine  array  of  the 
old  portraits  for  which  that  city  is 
deservedly  famous  have  been  disap- 
pointed to  find  only  a  score  of  SuUys, 
a  few  Morses,  one  Gilbert  Stuart  and  a 
few  Malbones  and  Erasers.  These  rep- 
resent heroic  efforts  of  the  Art  Director 
to  overcome  the  hostility  of  old  Charles- 
ton to  the  Exposition.  One  gentle- 
man would  not  lend  his  Gilbert 
Stuarts  because  he  disapproved  of 
President  Roosevelt  coming  to  Charles- 
ton on  Lincoln's  birthday — when  he 
didn't  come !  Another  man,  who  lives  in 
another  part  of  the  State,  would  not 
lend  the  pictures  locked  up  in  the  old 
mansion  at  Charleston,  because  he  disap- 
proved of  holding  an  exposition  there. 
A  political  campaign  had  to  be  waged  to 
secure  the  portraits  from  the  State 
House,  a  building  declared  by  insurance 
companies  unsafe ;  and  it  was  accom- 
plished only  by  getting  them  heavily  in- 
sured in  the  fire  proof  Art  Building. 
The  owners  in  many  cases  preferred 
to  let  mildew  and  neglect  ruin  their  art 
treasures  rather  than  to  let  profane  eyes 
view  them.  What  they  are  may  be 
judged  by  such  masterpieces  as  the  Cop- 
ley group  seen  in  the  Avery  Gallery  last 
wipt?r,  which   was   rolled   up   and   sus- 


pended like  a  roller  shade  above  a  slave's 
cabin  window  during  the  occupation  by 
the  Northern  army.  A  little  public  spirit, 
a  little  business  sense,  would  suggest 
some  combination  of  citizens  to  secure  in 
a  good  art  gallery,  such  ancestral  por- 
traits as  the  individual  cannot  afford  to 
retain  in  Charleston — and  to  stop  the  con- 
stant northward  trend  of  her  art  treas- 
ures— not  only  of  those  by  American  ar- 
tists such  as  form  the  Exposition  collec- 
tion, but  of  the  Gainsboroughs,  Rey- 
noldses,  Lawrences,  etc.,  which  were  of- 
ten souvenir  gifts  from  English  friends 
who  had  shot  and  fished  on  the  planta- 
tions and  enjoyed  the  famed  Southern 
hospitality.  The  choice,  in  many  cases, 
seems  to  be  between  ruin,  the  long  purse 
of  the  North,  and  an  awakening  of  the 
old  civic  spirit. 


Cecil  Rhodes  in 
Rhodesia 


A  letter  to  us  from  H. 
Frances  Davidson,  a 
missionary  in  Buluwayo, 
Rhodesia,  calls  to  mind  the  miracle  of 
the  development  of  the  province  founded 
by  Cecil  Rhodes.  The  English  maga- 
zines overflow  with  appreciations,  criti- 
cisms and  reminiscences  of  this  remark- 
able man.  Buluwayo  is  one  of  his  cre- 
ations. It  is  scarcely  eight  years  old,  but 
with  its  broad  streets,  its  beautiful  resi- 
dences, its  substantially  built  business 
blocks,  its  large  hotels  with  all  modern 
appointments,  and  its  refined  society,  it 
stands  as  a  marvel  of  civilization,  even  to 
those  who  have  seen  the  booming  towns 
of  our  own  Western  States.  The  Eng- 
lish magazines  have  been  discussing  Mr. 
Rhodes  from  every  point  of  view.  Our 
correspondent  adds  her  contribution  : 

Every  interest  of  the  country  received  its 
full  share  of  his  attention.  The  missionary  al- 
ways found  room,  and  was  welcomed  with  a 
gift  of  land.  When  our  comi)any  applied  to 
him  for  a  grant,  his  advice  to  the  Government 
was,  "  Missionaries  are  better  than  police  and 
cheaper."  That  he  fully  believed  they  could 
do  more  than  police  in  reconciling  the  natives 
to  the  English  rule,  cannot  be  doubted,  since 
he  recommended  that  we  should  be  given  a 
grant  of  land  in  these  Matoppo  Hills,  then 
the  most  rebellious  part  of  the  country.  Farm- 
ing was  not  forgotten,  and  to  encourage  it  he 
set  the  example  himself.  He  had  fine  resi- 
dences at  Cape  Town  and  elsewhere,  but  one 
of  the  spots  to  which  he  loved  to  retire  was  his 
broad    Jicres    about    eighteen    miles    south   of 
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Buluwayo.  Here  he  spent  thousands  of  pounds 
in  constructing  a  dam  for  irrigation  purposes, 
and  during  the  past  year  he  erected  a  large 
hotel;  but  for  himself  there  was  no  fine  resi- 
dence at  this  place,  nothing  but  round  mud 
huts  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  built  native 
style,  with  thatched  roofs  and  mud  floors. 
When  the  manager  of  this  farm  suggested 
building  a  house,  Mr.  Rhodes  said,  "  When 
these  huts  become  old  you  may  rethatch  them 
or  put  new  poles  in  the  walls,  or  you  may 
build  new  ones,  but  I  want  no  house  for  my- 
self." 

Mr.  Rhodes  had  his  faults,  but  a  rehearsal 
of  them  will  benefit  no  one.  To  him  religion 
and  education  were  inseparable.  He  was  not 
above  entering,  at  the  request  of  the  teacher,  a 
little  school  in  Buluwayo,  consisting  of  the 
primary  and  lower  granmiar  grades,  and  dis- 
tributing the  prizes  to  the  children. 

There  has  been  secured 
for  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion a  series  of  models 
of  the  succcessive  temples  and  churches 
and  mosques  on  the  Temple  Hill  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  will  be  of  extreme  value  to 
the  Bible  student.  Over  thirty  years  ago 
there  came  to  Jerusalem  a  German  arche- 
ologist  and  architect,  Dr.  Schick,  who 
thenceforth  made  the  temple  area  his  life 
study.  He  was  recognized  as  the  lead- 
ing authority  on  the  antiquities  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  many  of  his  papers  have  been 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  so- 
cieties of  Biblical  Archeology  in  Ger- 
many and  England.  He  died  last  De- 
cember and  left  splendid  models  which 
he  had  made  of  the  successive  structures 
on  the  Temple  Hill  as  he  conceived  them 
to  be.  Eight  great  temples  have  been 
built  there ;  three  Jewish,  one  Pagan,  two 
Christian  and  two  Mohammedan.  Of 
these  the  most  notable  are  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  the  Temple  of  Herod,  the 
Church  of  Justinian  and  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.  All  these  buildings  have  been  re- 
produced with  marvelous  ingenuity  and 
the  beautiful  inodels  show  the  result  of 
patient  industry  and  profound  scholar- 
ship and  will  attract  great  attention.  We 
hope  they  will  never  leave  this  country. 

The   Jewish      ^'^^  .^^"    ^^^   ^   '^'^[^^^   Jf^ 
Sabbath        ^  consent  to  have  his 

Sabbath  observed  on  Sun- 
day. Such  a  Jew  is  Dr.  Hirsch,  the 
ablest  of  the  Chicago  rabbis.       He  de- 


clares the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  to  be  dead, 
a  human  institution  observed  only  by  mil- 
lionaires and  pedlers,  while  practically 
for  the  rest  of  Jewry  Sunday  has  become 
the  day  of  rest  and  ought  to  be  acknowl- 
edged such.  Jews  must,  he  says,  dis- 
card sentiment  and  realize  that  it  has  be- 
come "  a  question  of  economic  and  indus- 
trial life  or  economic  and  industrial 
death."  There  are  others  than  million- 
aires and  pedlers  in  this  city  of  Jews  who 
are  not  preparing  to  accept  the  American 
rest  day,  and  we  presume  that  Dr. 
Schechter,  the  president  of  the  new 
Hebrew  Theological  College,  would  re- 
sent the  proposition,  altho  he  is  welcomed 
here  by  Jews  of  all  varieties  of  practice. 
Yet  wily  should  not  the  Jews  accept  the 
rest  day  of  their  surroundings?  It 
would  be  equally  a  seventh  day,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  call 
Monday  the  first  day  of  the  week  and 
Sunday  the  seventh.  Or,  if  they  did  not 
think  that  quite  legitimate,  they  might 
send  their  chief  rabbis  and  teachers  on  a 
trip  around  the  world,  traveling  to  the 
East,  and  they  would,  on  their  return, 
find  their  Sabbath  coincide  with  ours, 
and  no  law  even  cracked. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  who  is 
as  well  informed  as  anybody  in  the 
United  States  on  practical  and  theoretical 
charity,  makes  the  suggestion  that  some 
one  ought  to  build  "  Mills  Hotels  "  for 
widows  with  small  children.  As  widows 
must  perform  the  part  of  both  father  and 
mother — must  support  their  children  as 
well  as  care  for  them — why  should  not 
a  building  be  provided  for  them  with 
day  nursery,  kindergarten,  restaurant 
and  laimdry,  where  they  could  have  their 
children  with  them  at  night,  and  leave 
them  safe  in  the  care  of  good  nurses 
while  they  are  working  during  the  day- 
time? Mrs.  Lowell  thinks  such  a  philan- 
thropy would  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the 
capital  invested ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  institution 
would  be  a  godsend  to  manv  a  poor  and 
overworked  woman.  Mrs.  Lowell's  sug- 
gestion should  be  carefully  considered  by 
those  who  are  desirous  of  using  their 
wealth  in  the  wise  relief  of  poverty. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Senate 
broke  its  own  rules  and  applauded  at  the 
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end  of  Senator  Hoar's  speech  last  Thurs- 
day on  the  Philippines.  It  was  a  noble 
and  eloquent  appeal  for  righteousness, 
and  erred  in  not  recognizing-  that  those 
who  differed  from  him  have  acted  under 
a  similar  obligation  of  duty  leading  them 
to  the  duty  of  holding  and  governing  the 
islands,  while  preparing  to  give  them 
self-government,  which  we  are  now  giv- 
ing them  as  fast  as  possible.  His  dec- 
laration that  our  taking  the  Philippines 
from  Spain  repeals  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
past  understanding.  The  one  is  still  the 
faith  and  the  other  the  maintained  pol- 
isy  of  our  country.  We  venture  the 
prophecy  that  within  ten  years  Porto 
Rico  will  be  admitted  as  a  State  within 
our  Union,  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
or  at  least  Luzon,  will  be  under  full  Ter- 
ritorial self-government,  like  Oklahoma 
or  Hawaii. 

We  stated  not  long  ago  that  the  gen- 
erally observed  prevailing  drift  toward 
Episcopalianism  could  be  explained  on 
the  ground  of  prevailing  religious  es- 
theticism.  The  clue  to  the  situation,  we 
said,  was  found  in  the  frequent  remark, 
"  We  so  like  the  service."  Our  state- 
ment has  given  rise  to  some  discussion 
and  correspondence  in  which  it  has  been 
said  that  while  clergymen  and  women 
give  this  explanation  the  laymen  do  not. 
They  speak  of  humanitarianism  or 
breadth.  But  if  the  conditions  were  ex- 
amined a  little  more  closely  it  would  be 
found  that  the  women  were  right,  for  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  they  who 
lead  their  husbands  and  brothers  out  of 
other  Churches  into  the  Episcopal  fold. 
The  reason  that  influences  them  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  preference  for  the  service. 
The  reason  which  controls  the  men  they 
do  not  always  give.  It  is  that  they  may 
please  their  wives. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Commis- 
sioner Jones  should  be  much  disturbed 
by  the  insinuations  made  by  some  persons 
that  his  action  in  approving  the  lease  of 
part  of  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  land 
was  dictated  by  a  corrupt  motive,  and 
that  he  has  asked  an  investigation.  No 
one  who  has  watched  his  career  these  five 
years  can  fail  to  see  his  consistent  pur- 
pose to  do  his  best  for  the  Indians  under 


his  care;  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  his  action  as  to  the  Lemmon  lease  is 
that  it  was  an  error  of  judgment.  And 
we  are  very  glad  to  announce  that  after 
a  personal  visit  to  the  Standing  Rock 
Agency  the  much  more  mischievous 
Walker  lease  has  been  annulled.  He  told 
the  President  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously approve  of  it,  and  the  President, 
who  had  been  making  independent  in- 
vestigation, agreed  with  him. 

<>« 

In  the  headquarters  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  this  coun- 
try they  take  no  stock  in  the  misery  which 
the  religious  pessimists  delight  in.  The 
last  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  history  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Its  local  associations 
have  increased  from  1,476  to  1,575,'  ^"d 
their  membership  from  268,000  to  323,- 
000.  The  172  railroad  associations  have 
over  50,000  members,  an  increase  of 
8,000,  and  12  new  buildings  have  been 
put  up  for  the  railroad  department.  And 
yet  there  are  people  groaning  over  the 
decay  of  religion. 

<^ 

We  believe  in  monuments  and  statues. 
The  gift  of  the  statue  of  Liberty  was  an 
inspiration,  and  is  a  bond  of  affection  be- 
tween two  countries.  So  is  the  gift  of 
the  Rochambeau  statue,  which  calls  to 
mind  the  aid  given  by  France  to  the 
United  States  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Such,  again,  is  the  offer  by  the  Em- 
peror William  of  a  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  was  the  first  European 
ruler  to  recognize  the  American  Repub- 
lic. We  have  seen  intimations  that  the 
gift  will  not  be  welcome,  but  this  misrep- 
resents the  American  feeling.  Washing- 
ton would  be  a  very  suitable  place  for  a 
statue  of  so  great  a  man  and  so  good  a 
friend. 

Who  shall  say  there  is  not  honor  and 
patriotism  in  China?  A  German  firm  of- 
fered the  Chinese  Government  $15,000,- 
000  a  year  for  the  monopoly  of  the  sale 
of  opium  in  the  Empire.  The  better  class 
of  the  Chinese  Ministry  opposed  it  as  im- 
moral and  corrupting  to  the  people,  and 
the  privilege  was  refused.  We  recall 
that  there  was  once  an  "  Opium  War  " 
waged  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
Cliina  to  allow  the  importation  of  opium. 
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The  Pearson  Case  Again 

As  a  supplemental  step  in  the  Pearson 
case,  already  made  the  subject  of  com- 
ment herein,  the  estate  has  filed  what  is 
technically  known  as  an  answer  and 
cross  bill,  the  substance  of  which  appears 
in  the  Boston  Journal.  According  to 
this,  Mr.  Pearson  had  been  for  weeks  so- 
licited by  agents  of  the  Mutual  Life  and 
yielded  only  to  their  persistent  efforts ; 
on  a  Tuesday  he  was  found  to  have  ap- 
pendicitis, an  operation  was  performed 
upon  him  on  that  day,  and  on  the  next 
day  he  died ;  on  that  same  Tuesday,  while 
his  representative  was  in  New  York,  the 
company's  agent  presented  himself  with 
the  policy  and  asked  for  the  premium ; 
the  representative  (Mr.  Story)  replied 
that  Pearson  was  at  that  moment  sick  in 
hospital  in  Boston  and  in  danger  of  ap- 
pendicitis ;  notVk'ithstanding  this,  the 
agent  still  insisted,  and  accordingly  the 
premium  was  paid  and  the  policy  deliv- 
ered. The  averment  about  solicitation  is 
immaterial ;  "  persistent  effort "  is  a  solic- 
itor's duty,  and  performance  of  it  raises 
no  question.  The  other  averment  is  that 
not  only  was  there  no  fraudulent  conceal- 
ment of  Pearson's  condition,  but  that  the 
company  was  informed  of  his  condition 
and  accepted  it;  having  done  so,  the  es- 
tate asks  that  the  company  be  held.  This 
alleged  condition  of  fact  is  very  different, 
and  will  require  very  strong  evidence  to 
uphold  it,  because  it  is  squarely  against 
probability  and  credibility.  It  is  not 
quite  impossible  that  some  personal  rep- 
resentative of  the  Mutual  was  so  foolish, 
or  so  faithless,  as  to  do  what  is  alleged, 
and,  in  such  case,  the  company's  liability 
is  a  question  we  pass  for  the  present ;  but 
that  any  responsible  officer  in  the  Home 
office  would  do  such  a  suicidal  act  is  a 
proposition  that  comes  near  being  on  the 
list  of  those  which  no  evidence  can  estab- 
lish. 

Jt 

We  have  more  than  once  mentioned 
the  plan  for  church  endowment  per 
life  insurance,  which  has  taken  shape 
in  the  Church  Endowment  Society, 
whose  office  is  at  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-second  Street.  Our  last  men- 
tion of  this  was  on  June  20,  1901,  and  a 
concise  statement  of  the  plan  was  then 
given.  The  scope  is  undenominational. 
The  object  is  the  benefit  of  churches  and 


of  all  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  method  is  by  making  such 
the  beneficiary  of  insurance  on  the  life 
of  any  person  who  may  choose  this  ra- 
tional and  excellent  instrumentality  in 
lieu  of  a  legacy  by  will.  In  the  year  1901 
1801  policies,  covering  $1,000,000,  were 
written  under  this  plan.  The  policies  of 
this  society  are  guaranteed  by  the  Mu- 
tual Life  of  New  York. 

.  . .  .Even  if  fuller  accounts  somewhat 
reduce  the  number  of  the  lost,  the  ca- 
lamity at  Martinique  is  the  most  pro- 
digious in  the  known  records  of  the  globe, 
pestilence  and  famine  over  a  larger  area 
and  time  possibly  being  excepted.  Ap- 
parently this  "  too,  too  solid  earth  "  is  not 
to  be  trusted  in  all  places  from  century  to 
century  as  simply  solid.  Such  an  occa- 
sion is  one  on  which  the  wisest  can 
exchange  look  and  appeal,  but  find  no 
certainty  in  either  presage  or  moral. 
Yet  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  deducible, 
insurance-wise,  in  the  strong  probability 
that  even  such  seemingly  irregular  inci- 
dents fall  under  the  law  of  average  whose 
curve  is  too  large  for  human  comprehen- 
sion. And  if  any  one  Life  company  had 
several  thousand  of  its  members  on  that 
island  its  foundation  might  perhaps  be 
shaken,  but  no  company  has  a  founda- 
tion so  narrow. 

...  .A  while  ago,  when  the  Prince 
was  here,  one  of  the  many  occasions  on 
which  he  patiently  endured  meeting  peo- 
ple brought  him  to  a  gathering  of  men 
dubbed,  for  that  place  and  hour,  captains 
of  industry.  Some  eminence  of  fore- 
sight, judgment  and  success  belongs,  by 
right  of  deed  and  conquest,  to  a  captain 
of  industry — that  need  not  be  argued. 
So  the  Insurance  Press  attempted  to  find 
what  these  hundred  men  think  of  life  in- 
surance and  it  asked  them.  Not  all  an- 
swered, but  from  the  answers  received 
and  from  other  sources  it  has  a  compend 
of  the  views  of  78  of  them.  Of  these 
78  all  but  17  carry  life  insurance  them- 
selves;  five  of  the  17  declined  to  reply 
to  that  particular  question,  nine  replied 
that  they  have  no  insurance,  and  three 
believe  in  it  but  are  physically  disquali- 
fied. The  aggregate  on  the  61  lives  is 
$5,885,000,  an  average  of  $96,000  each. 
Six  of  them  carry  amounts  above  $200,- 
000  and  26  carry  over  $100,000. 
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Excessive  Prices 

The  exigencies  of  the  consolidation 
movement  in  the  railway  world,  together 
with  the  operation  of  daring  speculators 
who  are  dealing  in  outlying  railroads  not 
yet  definitely  assigned  to  any  one  of  the 
great  groups,  are  causing  the  payment 
of  very  high  prices  for  certain  roads. 
Here  is  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and 
Louisville  (or  Monon)for  example,  which 
the  Southern  and  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville are  to  purchase  by  a  joint  issue  of 
4  per  cent,  bonds  in  exchange  for  the 
Monon  preferred  stock  at  $90  a  share, 
and  for  the  Monon  common  at  $78.  It 
is  true  that  the  preferred  was  recently 
lifted  temporarily  to  $90  in  the  market 
by  speculative  manipulation,  but  the  price 
ranged  last  year  between  $59  and  $78. 
As  for  the  common,  its  market  value 
ranged  last  year  between  $23  and  $53. 
As  the  bonds  are  to  be  underwritten  at 
par,  the  prices  to  be  paid  seem  to  be  very 
much  above  the  value  of  the  stock.  The 
road  came  out  of  bankruptcy  in  1897  and 
is  paying  the  first  dividend  on  the  com- 
mon this  month.  Its  gross  earnings  last 
year  were  $4,150,500,  and  its  net  earn- 
ings less  than  $1,500,000.  Interest  on 
the  new  bonds,  added  to  the  interest  on 
the  outstanding  bonded  debt  of  the  com- 
pany, makes  a  fixed  charge  nearly  equal 
to  the  net  earnings. 

This  railroad  property  is  not  a  very 
large  one,  but  the  methods  shown  in  the 
purchase  of  it  are  characteristic  of  much 
that  is  being  done  in  connection  with 
greater  enterprises.  The  success  of  some 
large  mergers  and  certain  speculative 
movements  has  encouraged  the  use  of 
methods  and  valuations  that  are  outside 
of  the  field  covered  by  safe  business  prin- 
ciples. The  payment  of  about  $55,000,- 
000  in  stock  and  cash  for  the  White  Star 
Steamship  Company  (or,  according  to  a 
recent  calculation,  the  equivalent  of  $43,- 
000,000  in  cash)  involves  a  large  risk, 
which  may,  of  course,  be  overcome.  But 
in  this  instance  and  some  others  there 
seems  to  be  undue  reliance  upon  not  only 
a  long  continuation,  but  even  a  consider- 
able increase  of  the  prosperity  which  this 
country  has  for  some  years  enjoyed.  We 
cannot  reasonably  expect  that  this  high 
rate  of  prosperity  will  continue  forever, 
and  experience  shows  that  great  invest- 
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ments  and  operations  in  which  sound 
business  principles  are  not  observed  have 
sometimes  been  the  forerunners  of  pro- 
longed reaction. 

Financial  Items 

A  STATEMENT  of  dividends  paid  for 
the  last  quarter  by  the  Fall  River  mills 
shows  an  average  of  2.09  per  cent,  on  a 
capital  of  $21,013,000. 

...  .It  is  reported  that  all  the  coal  in- 
terests in  Indiana — 117  mines,  having  an 
annual  output  of  6,000,000  tons — will 
soon  be  consolidated  in  one  corporation. 

....The  competition  of  trolley  lines 
westward  from  Boston  has  caused  the 
Boston  and  Albany  company  to  reduce 
by  about  one-half  its  fares  as  far  as  South 
Framingham. 

. . .  .The  several  Eastman  kodak  com- 
panies here  and  abroad,  with  the  allied 
companies  that  manufacture  photograph- 
ic materials,  are  to  be  consolidated  in  one 
corporation,  having  a  capital  of  $35,000,- 
000. 

....  The  Diamond  Match  Company, 
commonly  called  the  Match  Trust,  is  to 
have  a  competitor,  which  has  been  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Match  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000.. 

.  . .  .The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
final  report  on  last  year's  crops  shows 
that  the  value  of  the  six  cereals  was 
$1,757,700,000.  The  Department's  fig- 
ures for  corn  (1,522,519,891  bushels)  are 
generally  regarded  as  too  high. 

...  .It  is  reported  that  the  Lackawanna 
and  Erie  roads  will  use  the  Hudson  tun- 
nel, soon  to  be  completed,  for  gaining  an 
entrance  into  New  York,  and  in  this  way 
they  will  pass  the  Pennsylvania  in  the 
race  for  a  metropolitan  terminal. 

.  . .  .The  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  has  been 
bought  in  the  interest  of  the  Wabash  and 
the  Gould  system.  It  gives  the  Wabash 
a  connection  from  Toledo  with  the  lead- 
ing railroads  of  the  Northwest  by  way  of 
the  ferry  across  Lake  Michigan  from 
Frankfort  to  several  ports  on  the  west- 
ern shore ;  and  the  Gould  system  may 
soon  have  a  line  for  carrying  ore  from  the 
Northwest  to  Pittsbiu-g. 
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The  President's  Address 
at    Arlington 


A  great  atidi- 
ence  assembled 
o  n  Decoration 
Day  at  Arlington  Cemetery,  where  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  delivered  an  address  that 
has  since  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion throughout  the  country,  and 
■especially  in  the  South.  It  was  a  defense 
of  the  policy  of  the  Administration  in  the 
Philippines  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Army,  with  a  frank  confession  of  the 
commission  of  cruelties  that  must  be 
punished.  He  reminded  the  veterans 
that  they  had  fought  in  what  was  the 
chief  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  country : 

"  This  was  the  one  crisis  in  which  to  have 
gone  wrong  would  have  meant  not  merely  dis- 
aster, but  annihilation.  For  failure  at  any 
other  point  atonement  might  have  been  made, 
but  had  you  failed  in  the  iron  days,  the  loss 
would  have  been  irreparable,  the  defeat  irre- 
trievable." 

The  example  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War  he  then  presented  for  our  instruc- 
tion in  our  lesser  crisis,  when  the  sons 
of  these  veterans  are  fighting  in  the 
Philippines.  Then  followed  a  memora- 
ble passage  in  the  address  which  must  be 
quoted  at  length : 

"  These  younger  comrades  of  yours  have 
fought  under  terrible  difficulties  and  have 
received  terrible  provocation  from  a  very  cruel 
and  very  treacherous  enemy.  Under  the  strain 
of  these  provocations  I  deeply  deplore  to  say 
that  some  among  them  have  so  far  forgotten 
themselves  as  to  counsel  and  commit,  in  retali- 
ation, acts  of  cruelty.  The  fact  that  for  every 
guilty  act  committed  by  one  of  our  troops  a 
hundred  acts  of  far  greater  atrocity  have  been 
committed  by  the  hostile  natives  upon  our 
troops,  or  upon  the  peaceable  and  law-abiding 
natives  who  are  friendly  to  us,  cannot  be  held 
to  excuse  any  wrongdoer  on  our  side.     Deter- 
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mined  and  unswerving  effort  must  be  made. 
and  is  being  made,  to  find  out  every  instance 
of  barbarity  on  the  part  of  our  troops,  to  pun- 
ish those  guilty  of  it,  and  to  take,  if  possible, 
even  stronger  measures  than  have  already 
been  taken  to  minimize  or  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  all  such  instances  in  the  future.  But 
is  it  only  in  the  army  of  the  Philippines  that 
Americans  sometimes  do  acts  that  cause  in 
the  rest  of  America  regret?  [Cries  of  "Oh, 
no!"] 

"  From  time  to  time  there  occur  in  our  coun- 
try, to  the  deep  and  lasting  shame  of  our  peo- 
ple, lynchings  carried  on  under  circumstances 
of  inhuman  cruelty  and  barbarity — a  cruelty 
infinitely  worse  than  any  that  has  ever  been 
committed  by  our  troops  in  the  Philippines, 
worse  to  the  victims  and  far  more  brutalizing 
to  those  guilty  of  it. 

"  The  men  who  fail  to  condemn  these  lynch- 
ings and  yet  clamor  about  what  has  been  done 
in  the  Philippines  are  indeed  guilty  of  neglect- 
ing the  beam  in  their  own  eye  while  taunting 
their  brother  about  the  mote  in  his.  Under- 
stand me.  These  lynchings  afford  us  no  ex- 
cuse for  failure  to  stop  cruelty  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Every  effort  is  being  made  and  will  be 
made  to  minimize  the  chances  of  cruelty  oc- 
curring. 

"  But  keep  in  mind  that  these  cruelties  in 
the  Philippines  have  been  wholly  exceptional 
and  have  been  shamelessly  exaggerated.  We 
deeply  and  bitterly  regret  that  any  such  cruel- 
ties should  have  been  committed,  no  matter 
how  rarely,  no  matter  under  what  provocation, 
by  American  troops.  But  they  afford  far  les= 
justification  for  a  general  condemnation  of 
our  army  than  these  lynchings  afforded  for 
the  condemnation  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  have  taken  place.  In  each  case  it  is  well 
to  condemn  the  deed,  and  it  is  well  also  to 
refrain  from  including  both  guilty  and  inno- 
cent in  the   same  sweeping  condemnation." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  reminded  the  veterans 
how  they  were  criticised  when  in  service  : 
There   were   abuses   and   to   spare   in   the 
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Civil  War.  Your  false  friends  then  called 
Grant  a  '  butcher  '  and  spoke  of  you  who  are 
listening  to  me  as  mercenaries,  as  '  Lincoln's 
hirelings.'  Your  open  foes — as  in  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Confederate  Congress  in 
October,  1862 — accused  you  at  great  length  and 
with  much  particularity  of  '  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  the  usages  of  civilized  war,'  of  sub- 
jecting women  and  children  to  '  banishment, 
imprisonment  and  death,'  of  '  murder,'  of 
'  rapine,'  of  '  outrages  on  women,'  of  '  lawless 
cruelty,'  of  '  perpetrating  atrocities  which 
would  be  disgraceful  to  savages;'  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  singled  out  for  special  attack 
because  of  his  '  spirit  of  barbarous  ferocity.' 
Verily,  these  men  who  thus  foully  slandered 
3'ou  have  their  heirs  to-day  in  those  who 
traduce  your  armies  in  the  Philippines,  who 
fix  their  eyes  on  individual  deeds  of  wrong 
so  keenly  that  at  last  they  become  blind  to 
the  great  work  of  peace  and  freedom  that  has 
already  been  accomplished." 

Then  the  President  turned  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war : 

"  Our  soldiers  conquer  and  what  is  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  conquer?  To  establish  a 
military  government?  No.  The  laws  we 
are  now  endeavoring  to  enact  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  are  to  increase  the 
power  and  domain  of  the  civil  at  the  expense 
of  the  military  authorities,  and  to  render  even 
more  difficult  than  in  the  past  the  chance  of 
oppression.  The  military  power  is  used  to 
secure  peace,  in  order  that  it  may  itself  be 
supplanted  by  the  civil  government.  .  .  . 
Remember  always  that  the  independence  of  a 
tribe  or  a  community  maj',  and  often  does, 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  freedom  of 
the  individual  in  that  tribe  or  community. 
There  are  now  in  Asia  and  Africa  scores  of 
despotic  monarchies,  each  of  which  is  inde- 
pendent, and  in  no  one  of  which  there  is  the 
slightest  vestige  of  freedom  for  the  individual 
man.  Scant  indeed  is  the  gain  to  mankind 
from  the  '  independence '  of  a  bloodstained 
tyrant  who  rules  over  abject  and  brutalized 
slaves.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  we  can  rapidly 
teach  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  not 
only  how  to  enjoy  but  how  to  make  good  use 
of  their  freedom ;  and  with  their  growing 
knowledge  their  growth  in  self-government 
shall  keep  steady  pace. 

"  When  they  have  thus  shown  their  capac- 
ity for  real  freedom  by  their  power  of  self- 
government,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be 
possible  to  decide  whether  they  are  to  exist 
independently  of  us  or  be  knit  to  us  by  ties 
of  common  friendship  and  interest.  When 
that  day  will  come  it  is  not  in  human  wisdom 
now  to  foretell.  All  that  we  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty is  that  it  would  be  put  back  an  immeas- 
urable distance  if  we  should  yield  to  the 
counsels  of  unmanly  weakness  and  turn  loose 


the  islands,  to  see  our  victorious  foes  butcher 
with  revolting  cruelty  our  betrayed  friends 
and  shed  the  blood  of  the  most  humane,  the 
most  enlightened,  the  most  peaceful,  the  wisest 
and  the  best  of  their  own  number — for  these 
are  the  classes  who  have  already  learned  to 
welcome  our  rule." 

Philippine  'T.^^  opponents  of  the  Philip- 
islands  P^"^  Government  bill  in  the 
Senate  consented,  last  week, 
that  a  vote  shoiild  be  taken  on  the  3d  inst. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Lodge 
proposed  an  amendment  (which  was 
adopted)  extending  to  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple our  Constitution's  "  Bill  of  Rights," 
except  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury.  Mr.  Morgan 
(Democrat)  spoke  for  the  bill,  remark- 
ing that  its  rehabilitation  of  silver  as  a 
money  metal  was  for  him  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  Mr. 
Carmack  was  sharply  hissed  by  the  gal- 
leries for  saying  that  soldiers  on  the  is- 
lands had  lied  about  acts  of  cruelty,  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  their  superiors. 
— General  Buencamino,  formerly  Agui- 
naldo's  Secretary  of  War,  but  now  a  lead- 
er of  the  Federal  party,  had  an  interview 
with  the  President,  last  week,  and  made 
a  patriotic  address  at  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington. He  also  testified  at  the  Capitol, 
saying  that  the  happiness  of  the  Fili- 
pinos depended  upon  American  sover- 
eignty, and  that  they  would  be  able  some 
years  hence  to  decide  whether  they  pre- 
ferred independence  to  annexation. — 
Capt.  Charles  E.  Russell  (West  Point, 
'96)  has  died  of  cholera  at  Manila,  and 
Lieutenant  Rask  of  the  same  disease  at 
Bacoor. — A  strike  for  higher  wages  in 
several  industries  is  impending  at  Ma- 
nila, where  labor  unions  have  recently 
been  organized. 

T  .u  c-  ^A  f  The  Ohio  Republican 
In  the  Field  of  .  ^    ,        . 

p  ...  convention    was    clearly 

in  full  accord  with  Sen- 
ator Hanna,  who  enjoyed  a  continuous 
ovation  during  its  sessions.  It  was  a 
harmonious  meeting,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning was  marked  by  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Senator  and  ex-Governor  Bushnell, 
between  whom  for  several  years  there 
had  been  no  intimate  friendly  relations. 
In  his  brief  address  the  temporary  chair- 
man. Governor  Nash,  remarked  that  our 
flag  was  "  still  waving  "  in  the  Philip- 
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pines  and  would  "  remain  "  there.  Tak- 
ing up  the  same  topic,  the  permanent 
chairman,  Congressman  Grosvenor,  de- 
nounced the  Democratic  party  for  its 
"  unpatriotic "  attacks  upon  the  army. 
"  The  PhiHppines,"  said  he,  "  are  ours, 
by  conquest,  treaty  and  every  principle 
of  law ;  and  the  American  people  will 
never  consent  to  the  introduction  into  po- 
litical power  of  a  party  that  would  play 
the  old  piratical  game  of  '  scuttle,'  and 
run  away  from  the  responsibility." 
Whenever  the  tariff  is  revised,  he  added, 
the  work  should  be  done  by  the  friends 
of  protection ;  but  there  should  be  no  agi- 
tation of  the  question  now.  Mr.  Hanna 
made  a  short  address  at  the  close  of  the 
convention,  denouncing  the  Democrats 
for  asserting  that  the  policy  of  President 
McKinley  concerning  the  Philippines 
was  "  morally  wrong."     He  also  said : 

"  Labor  and  capital  are  approaching  each 
other  in  the  proper  spirit.  I  believe  in  or- 
ganized labor,  and  I  believe  in  organized 
capital  as  an  auxiliary.  These  two  great  forces 
are  working  out  the  destinies  of  our  country, 
and  they  must  be  friendly.  They  must  be  ably 
and  honestly  administered,  and  they  must  be 
controlled." 

The  platform  is  a  very  long  one.  "  To 
bring  labor  and  capital  together,"  it 
says,  "  on  common  ground  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  such  questions  as  may  concern 
these  two  great  factors  in  production,  it 
is  necessary  that  labor  should  be  intelli- 
gently organized.  We  believe  in  fewer 
hours  and  larger  rewards  for  labor." 
Part  of  the  passage  relating  to  trusts  is 
as  follows: 

"  We  recognize  the  necessity  of  co-operation 
in  order  to  meet  new  conditions  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  and  to  compete  successfully  for 
the  world's  markets ;  but  all  combinations  that 
stifle  competition,  control  prices,  limit  pro- 
duction, or  unduly  increase  profits  or  values, 
especially  when  they  raise  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  are  opposed  to  public  policy 
and  should  be  repressed  with  a  strong  hand." 

Pointing  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law, 
and  to  recent  attempts  to  enforce  it,  the 
platform  asserts  that  the  Republican 
party  is  "  the  only  one  that  has  dealt 
courageously  and  honestly  with  the  trust 
question,"  and  that  the  Democrats,  while 
controlling  legislation  and  the  Govern- 
ment, passed  no  laws  on  this  subject. 
Congressman  Dick's  resolution  concern- 
ing Cuban  sugar,  said  to  have  been  ap- 


proved by  the  beet  sugar  men,  was  re- 
jected, and  the  following  was  inserted  in 
its  place : 

"  We  believe  it  is  due  alike  to  Cuba  and  to 
ourselves  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Re- 
publican principle  of  reciprocity,  proper  and 
reasonable  trade  concessions  shall  be  made  by 
our  Government  to  Cuba,  in  return  for  her 
concessions  upon  American  products,  so  as 
to  benefit  the  trade  of  both  countries,  and  to 
fully  and  generously  carry  out  every  obliga- 
tion of  our  national  honor,  expressed  or  im- 
plied." 

The  policy  of  the  Government  in  the 
Philippines  is  "  unqualifiedly  "  indorsed. 
"  Our  flag  is  in  the  Philippines,"  says 
the  platform,  "'  and  there  it  will  remain." 
Deploring  and  condemning  "  any  in- 
stances of  cruelty  that  may  have  oc- 
curred," it  "  resents  with  indignation  re- 
cent Democratic  efforts  to  drag  the 
army's  honor  in  the  dust." — The  Kansas 
Republican  convention  nominated  W.  J.. 
Bailey  for  Governor.  This  is  regarded 
as  a  defeat  for  Senator  Burton  and  a 
victory  for  Congressman  Long  and  ex- 
Pension  Agent  Leland.  When  Mr. 
Long  said  in  his  speech  that  if  the  Cu- 
ban Reciprocity  bill  should  not  be  passed 
there  would  be  an  extra  session,  and  that 
he  had  told  President  Roosevelt  that  Kan- 
sas would  stand  by  him,  the  convention 
cheered  for  three  minutes.  The  platform 
says: 

"  Kansas  looks  forward  to  the  glorious  time 
but  two  years  distant,  when  the  victorious 
Republican  party  will  march  under  banners 
bearing  this  inscription :  '  For  President — 
Theodore  Roosevelt.'  " 

— The  Tennessee  Democrats  have  nomi- 
nated James  B.  Frazer,  of  Chattanooga, 
for  Governor,  on  a  platform  indorsing 
the  Kansas  City  silver  platform,  de- 
notmcing  trusts  and  subsidies,  and  call- 
ing for  the  independence  of  the  Filipinos. 


Cuban 
Affairs 


In  his  first  message.  President 
Palma  invokes  Divine  aid  for  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  govern- 
ment, and  expresses  the  gratitude  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  the  assistance  given  by 
the  United  States,  whose  motive,  he  says;,; 
was  pure  and  disinterested.  He  recom-J 
mends  that  agriculture  be  encouraged, 
and  that  agricultural  experiment  stations 
be  established.  The  sanitary  work  of 
Americans,  he  says,  should  be  continued, 
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and  the  sanitary  improvements  should  be 
made  permanent.  The  Government  in- 
tends to  devote  much  attention  to  educa- 
tion, especially  to  primary  schools.  It 
will  also  encourag^e  the  construction  of 
railroads,  and  will  protect  capital  already 
invested  in  railways.  Relations  with  all 
nations  should  be  cordial,  and  treaties  of 
friendship  and  commerce  with  foreig-n 
Powers  should  be  made.  He  will  strive 
to  procure  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States.  The  Cuban  House 
has  voted  that  the  President's  salary 
shall  be  $25,000,  and  that  each  member 
of  Congress  shall  receive  $3,600. — The 
American  Tobacco  Company,  commonly 
called  the  Tobacco  Trust,  by  means  of  a 
subsidiary  corporation  capitalized  at  $45,- 
000,000,  has  obtained  control  of  the  Cu- 
ban tobacco  and  cigar  trade,  through  the 
possession  of  three  companies  which  con- 
trol 85  per  cent,  of  the  output. — Resolu- 
tions introduced  in  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington provide  for  an  investigation  of  the 
accounts  of  the  military  government. 
This  inquiry  was  suggested  by  the  pub- 
lication of  extracts  showing  that  pay- 
ments amounting  to  several  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  were  made  to  General 
Gomez  by  order  of  General  Wood ;  that 
General  Wood  received  more  than  twice 
the  amount  of  his  army  pay,  and  that 
large  purchases  of  wines  and  liquors 
were  made.  The  Secretary  of  War 
promptly  assumed  the  entire  responsibil- 
ity for  these  payments  out  of  the  Cuban 
funds,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  com- 
plete itemized  statement  will  be  sent  to 
Congress  at  an  early  date.  The  political 
situation,  it  is  said,  made  it  expedient 
to  appropriate  something  for  the  relief 
of  General  Gomez  and  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, the  General  being  penniless.  It 
is  stated  that  General  Wood  received  a 
salary  as  Civil  Governor  in  addition  to 
his  army  pay,  and  that  he  was  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  President  to 
spend  $5,000  in  entertaining  Cuban  offi- 
cials and  others.  Payments  made  to  the 
Church  authorities  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  for  a  settlement  of  ques- 
tions concerning  Church  property,  will 
be  explained  in  General  Wood's  report. — 
It  is  said  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
31st  ult.,  eighteen  Republican  Senators 
decided  that  they  would  oppose  the 
Spooner  substitute  for  the  Cuban  Reci- 
procity bill  of  the  House,  agreeing  that 


they  would  support  nothing-  but  a  bill  for 
the  payment  of  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent, 
of  the  tariff  duties. 

The  Work  of      ^^ing   to   the    complica- 
Congress  ^'^"^  caused  by  the  adop- 

tion of  Mr.  Depew's 
amendment  in  committee,  the  House 
resolution  for  the  election  of  Senators 
by  direct  popular  vote  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  curious  report  in  the  Senate. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  said  to 
the  Senate  that  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee were  opposed  to  the  original  reso- 
lution, were  in  favor  of  the  Depew 
amendment,  and  were  opposed  to  the 
resolution  with  this  amendment  added. 
A  vote  may  be  taken  on  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. — Senator  Gal- 
linger  has  introduced  a  resolution  in- 
structing the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
make  an  investigation  concerning  lynch- 
ing, and  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any 
remedy  for  the  prevalence  of  it.  Speak- 
ing of  the  burning  of  a  negro  at  the  stake 
in  Texas,  a  few  days  ago,  he  declared 
that  in  the  light  of  such  fiendish  acts  the 
alleged  atrocities  in  the  Philippines 
paled  into  insignificance.  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Texas,  will  oppose  the  resolution. — 
Senator  Perkins  has  withdrawn  his  bill 
for  the  construction  of  a  cable  to  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines  by  the  Government, 
and  the  project  of  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company  now  has  the  support  of  the 
Senate  committee. — The  majority  of  the 
Senate  Canal  committee  has  made  a  re- 
port, by  Mr.  Morgan,  against  Mr.  Hoar's 
bill,  which  would  empower  the  President 
to  choose  a  canal  route.  This  report  also 
asserts  that  Colombia  is  insincere  and  is 
playing  for  delay.  The  minority  of  the 
committee  reports  in  favor  of  the  Pan- 
ama route,  and  also  commends  the 
Spooner  bill,  which  leaves  the  choice  of 
the  route  to  the  President. — In  the 
House  the  Immigration  bill  has  been 
passed.  An  amendment  forbidding  the 
sale  of  liquors  at  the  immigrant  stations 
(especially  at  the  one  in  New  York)  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  83  to  18,  after  one 
excepting  the  sale  of  beer  had  been  re- 
jected by  nearly  as  large  a  majority.  The 
debate  having  directed  attention  to  the 
"  open  bar "  in  the  Capitol  itself,  an 
amendment  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquors 
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there  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  io8  to 
19. — The  House  has  passed  a  bill  repeal- 
ing the  law  of  1890,  which  required  the 
continued  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  and 
authorizing  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
bullion  on  hand  into  subsidiary  coins  as 
fast  as  these  are  needed. 

The  Coal  Miners'      ^t    the    beginning    of 
g    .,  the    present    week    no 

overtures  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  anthracite  coal  miners'  strike 
had  been  made  by  either  side.  A  visit 
of  one  of  Mr.  Morgan's  partners  to 
Senator  Hanna  in  Cleveland  gave  rise 
to  some  gossip,  and  it  was  said  that 
peacemakers  were  appealing  with  some 
effect  to  prominent  stockholders  of  the 
coal  railroad  companies ;  but  there  was 
no  proof  that  any  progress  had  been 
made  toward  a  reconciliation  of  the 
miners  and  their  employers.  The  union 
had  ordered  the  engineers,  firemen  and 
pumpmen  to  quit  work  on  Monday 
morning,  if  the  employers  should  still 
refuse  to  give  them  an  eight-hour  day. 
As  the  time  drew  near  it  was  predicted 
that  80  per  cent,  of  these  workmen,  or 
about  5,000,  would  obey  the  order,  and 
on  Monday  the  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
At  the  mines  of  several  independent 
operators  the  shorter  day  had  been 
granted,  and  in  some  groups  of  mines 
owned  by  the  railroad  companies  the 
men  had  decided  to  remain  at  work.  The 
companies  had  made  preparation  to  fill 
the  places  of  many  who  had  declined  to 
stay ;  3,000  special  policemen  were  on 
duty;  almost  every  colliery  was  pro- 
tected by  a  fence,  and  in  some  places 
railway  cars  fitted  up  as  lodging  houses 
for  new  employes  were  standing  on  side 
tracks.  The  companies  intended  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  destruction  of  their 
property  by  flooding.  On  Monday  it 
was  feared  that  a  collision  between  the 
strikers  and  the  employers'  forces  would 
soon  take  place. 


The  Boer    War 
Ends 


Peace  has  come  at  last. 
On  Sunday  this  telegram 
was  received  in  London 
from  Lord  Kitchener,  dated  at  Pretoria, 
Saturday,  May  31st,  at  11. 15  p.  m.  : 

"  A  document  containing  terms  of  surrender 
was  signed  here  this  evening  at  10.30  o'clock 
by  all  the  Boer  representatives  as  well  as  by 
Lord  Milner  and  myself." 


Soon  after  midnight  King  Edward  is- 
sued the  following  statement: 

"  The  King  has  received  the  welcome  news 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  South  Af- 
rica with  infinite  satisfaction,  and  his  Majes- 
ty trusts  that  peace  may  speedily  be  followed 
by  the  restoration  of  prosperity  in  his  new 
dominions,  and  that  the  feelings  necessarily 
engendered  by  war  will  give  place  to  earnest 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  South 
African  subjects  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
their  common  country." 

The  demands  for  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  was  unprece- 
dented, as  it  was  expected  that  the  terms 
of  the  peace  would  then  be  given  out.  At 
2.40  P.  M.  Mr.  Balfour,  Government 
Leader  in  the  House,  arose  and  an- 
nounced the  terms  as  follows : 

"  The  burgher  forces  lay  down  their  arms 
and  hand  over  all  their  rifles,  guns,  and  am- 
munition of  war  in  their  possession,  or  under 
their  control. 

"  All  prisoners  are  to  be  brought  back  so 
soon  as  possible  to  South  Africa,  without  loss 
of  liberty  or  property. 

"  No  action  to  be  taken  against  prisoners, 
except  where  they  are  guilty  of  breaches  of 
the  rules  of  war. 

"  Dutch  is  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  if 
desired  by  the  parents,  and  used  in  the  courts 
if  necessary. 

"  Rifles   are  allowed    for  protection. 

"  Military  occupation  is  to  be  withdrawn  so 
soon  as  possible,  and  self-government  substi- 
tuted. 

"  There  is  to  be  no  tax  on  the  Transvaal 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war. 

"  The  sum  of  three  million  sterling  is  to 
be  provided   for  restocking  the  Boers'   farms. 

"  Rebels  are  liable  to  trial,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  colony  to  which  they  belong.  The 
rank  and  file  will  be  disfranchised  for  life. 
The  death  penalty  will  not  be  inflicted." 

London  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night 
was  given  over  to  rejoicings,  and  the 
people  surged  through  the  streets  in  hi- 
larious throngs.  A  meeting  of  the  Cabi- 
net in  Downing  Street  attracted  a  vast 
crowd,  and  the  popular  favorites  re- 
ceived such  an  ovation  as  has  not  been 
seen  in  London  for  years.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain especially  was  cheered  to  the 
echo.  When  the  Cabinet  meeting  ad- 
journed the  mass  of  people  moved  to 
iBuckingham  Palace,  where  they  shouted 
vociferously  for  the  King  and  for  the 
various  notabilities  who  came  to  attend 
a  levee  held  in  the  palace. 
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r     The  cost  of  the  Boer  war 
Summary    of      .  ,  . 

in    men    and    money    has 

been  above  what  was  ex- 
pected at  its  opening.  The  total  British 
losses  are  reported  to  have  been  1,069 
officers  and  20,897  men,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  whom  died  from  disease.  The 
British  have  taken  about  37,000  Boer 
prisoners,  but  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
on  that  side  no  reliable  statistics  are  at 
hand.  Great  Britain  has  had  altogether 
about  280,000  men  in  the  field ;  the  Boer 
army  at  the  beginning  was  something- 
like  50,000.  According  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchecjuer  the  cost  in  money  to 
Great  Britain  has  been  a  little  over  $825,- 
000,000.  Some  of  the  more  important 
dates  of  the  war  may  be  recalled  here. 
October  nth,  1899,  at  5  p.m.,  the  time 
for  accepting  the  Boer  ultimatum  by 
Great  Britain  came  to  an  end  and  the 
war  was  officially  begun.  Four  days 
later  Kimberley  was  isolated.  The  first 
battle  of  the  war  fell  on  October  20th, 
when  General  Symons  captured  the  Boer 
position  at  Talana  Hill.  October  31st 
General  Buller  landed  at  Cape  Town; 
November  2d,  Ladysmith  was  isolated. 
November  28th,  General  Methuen  cap- 
tured 11,000  Boers  in  an  all-day  fight 
at  Modder  River;  December  12th,  Gen- 
eral Methuen  was  repulsed,  with  heavy 
losses,  at  Magersfontein ;  December  15th, 
the  British  were  repulsed  at  Tugelu 
with  a  loss  of  11,000;  December  i8th, 
Lord  Roberts  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with  Lord  Kitchener 
as  chief  of  staff.  February  15th,  1900, 
Kimberley  was  finally  relieved  after  a 
number  of  futile  attempts ;  February 
28th,  Ladysmith  was  relieved ;  March 
nth,  overtures  of  peace  were  rejected 
by  the  British  Government;  March  13th, 
Lord  Roberts  took  possession  of  Bloem- 
fontein;  May  17th  and  i8th,  Mafeking 
was  relieved  ;  May  30th,  President  Kriiger 
fled  from  Pretoria;  May  31st,  the  British 
flag  was  hoisted  at  Johannesburg;  June 
5th,  Pretoria  was  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish; October  19th,  Kruger  sailed  for 
Europe;  October  24th,  Buller  left  Cape 
Town  for  England ;  November  29th, 
Lord  Kitchener  took  supreme  command 
of  the  l^)ritish  forces ;  December  20th, 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  over  the 
northern  districts  of  Cape  Colony.  From 
that  time  until  March,   1902,  there  was 


a  succession  of  victories  on  either  side. 
March  7th,  1902,  Lord  Methuen,  with 
200  men  and  four  guns,  was  captured 
by  Delarey,  but  released  five  days  later. 
March  23d,  the  leaders  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  reached  Pretoria  under  a 
Hag  of  truce,  and  from  that  time  on  ne- 
gotiations have  been  proceeding  which 
have  ended  in  the  present  proclamation 
of  peace. 

n^^^..r.  Early  in  last  month  the  Ger- 
Crerman  ■'  _  . 

A«-.,.vo      nian    Lmperor,    from    the    ro- 
Aifairs  .  ^    ,      '    .    ^^      ..... 

mantic    castle    of    Hochkonigs- 

burg  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  the  Reichsland,  addressed  an  edict  to 
the  Statthalter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  au- 
thorizing him  to  take  the  necessary  steps, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, for  repealing  the  "  dictator  para- 
graph "  in  the  conquered  Provinces.  In 
1871  a  law  was  passed  which  invested  the 
chief  President,  as  he  was  then  called,  of 
the  region  with  powers  "  to  adopt  with- 
out delay  in  the  event  of  danger  to  the 
public  safety  all  measures  which  he  con- 
sidered requisite."  In  particular  he  was 
permitted  to  employ  the  military  garrison 
of  the  Provinces  for  police  purposes,  he 
might  without  warning  expel  any  Alsace- 
Lorrainer  or  any  German  from  the 
Reichsland,  and  he  might  suppress  any 
newspaper  that  gave  offense.  This  "  dic- 
tator "  law  was  taken  over  into  the  new 
constitution  of  the  Provinces  in  1879, 
and  has  been  executed  with  considerable 
stringency.  In  his  edict  announcing  that 
he  will  authorize  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
to  submit  to  the  Federal  Council  a  bill  re- 
pealing this  paragraph,  the  Emperor  de- 
clares that  he  does  this  in  return  for  the 
great  loyalty  shown  by  the  people  of  the 
Provinces  to  the  Empire.  This  gracious 
act  of  the  Kaiser  has,  however,  hardly 
caused  so  much  comment  in  Germany  as 
his  proposal  to  present  Washington  with 
a  statue  of  his  ancestor,  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  Agrarians  have  seized  the 
occasipn  to  show  their  fear  and  hatred  of 
everything  American.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pan-Germanic  Associa- 
tion, Professor  Flasse,  of  Leipzig,  spoke 
thus  of  the  proposed  gift : 

"  The  present  official  German  effort  to  pro- 
mote German  culture  in  the  United  States 
rests  upon  a  misconception.  German  culture 
can  never  make  the  Yankees  Germans ;  it  will 
only   result  in   increasing  the  nobility  of  the 
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race,  in  adding  to  their  education  and  their 
wealth,  and,  consequently,  making  them  more 
dangerous,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Poles 
were  affected  by  the  introduction  of  German 
culture.  The  United  States  is  and  will  re- 
main the  grave  of  German  characteristics." 

And  the  Professor  was  loudly  applauded. 
The  Agrarian  party  in  its  determina- 
tion to  force  a  high  tariff  on  food  prod- 
ucts has  about  stopped  the  course  of  leg- 
islation in  Germany.  How  bitter  is  the 
hostility  to  the  high  handed  attitude  of 
this  party  was  shown  by  a  meeting,  on 
May  1 2th,  of  700  representatives  of  the 
leading  cities  and  towns  at  Berlin  to  pro- 
test against  the  Tariff  bill.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  by  the  Chief  Bur- 
gomaster of  Berlin,  Herr  Kirschner,  who 
declared  that  the  meeting  exhibited  the 
unanimity  of  all  the  great  municipal  com- 
munities on  the  question.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  The  representatives  of  German  municipal 
bodies  assembled  in  Berlin  declare  themselves, 
apart  from  their  fundamental  attitude  toward 
tariff  questions,  to  be  against  every  increase 
in  the  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
they  at  the  same  time  express  their  expecta- 
tion that  various  branches  of  the  Legislature 
will  make  it  their  endeavor  to  secure  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  successful  policy  of 
commercial  treaties  of  long  duration." 

n-u    -c-       u  r-u      V  The    new    Cham- 

The  French  Chamber  ,  r     t^  • 

A  ^u  c  ■  u  n  ^  ber  of  Deputies 
and  the  Spanish    Cortes  .       -^     f     - 

met  m  Fans  for 
the  first  time  on  Sunday,  June  ist,  the 
galleries  being  crowded  with  people  who 
had  gathered  to  see  the  ceremony.  M. 
Rauline  (Rightist),  as  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber,  delivered  the  in- 
auguration address,  making  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  parliamentary  concord.  In 
conclusion  he  expressed,  in  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  his  grief  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  terrih^'  afflicted  population 
of  Martinique.  After  the  inauguration 
speech  came  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  the  election  of  the  pro- 
visional President  of  the  Chamber,  whose 
election  is,  however,  invariably  ratified 
and  made  permanent  later  on.  The 
President,  like  the  Speaker  of  the  Eng- 
lish House,  is  supposed  to  stand  above 
party  influence,  but  in  the  present  case 
the  election  was  purely  political.  M. 
Deschanel,  who  has  held  the  office  for 
four   years,   was   the   candidate   of   the 


Moderate  Republicans ;  he  was  opposed 
by  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  who  stood  for 
the  various  radical  groups.  M.  Bour- 
geois, as  was  fully  anticipated,  won  over 
his  rival  by  a  vote  of  303  to  267.  The 
election  of  M.  Bourgeois  makes  the  po- 
litical situation  clear  and  indicates  to 
President  Loubet  where  to  look  for  the 
Ministers  who  are  to  succeed  M.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau  and  his  Cabinet.  Of  the 
old  Ministers  it  is  probable  that  none 
will  remain  in  office  with  the  exception 
of  M.  Delcasse,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Two  Radicals,  M.  Etienne  and  M. 
Maurice-Faure,  were  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  the  Chamber  then  adjourned 
until  Tuesday  out  of  respect  for  the  dis- 
aster of  Martinique. — In  Spain  it  is 
thought  likely  that  Senor  Sagasta  will 
resign  from  the  Premiership  as  a  result 
of  differences  with  regard  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Cortes.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  thought  that  the  law  required  the 
assembling  of  Parliament  and  according- 
ly ordered  the  Senate  to  come  together 
on  June  2d.  Seiior  Sagasta,  however, 
has  prevailed  on  the  young  King  to  issue 
a  decree  suspending  the  sittings  of  the 
Cortes  during  the  present  session,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  suspension  will  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  next  October.  The 
newspapers  as  a  rule  strongly  condemn 
Sefior  Sagasta's  policy  of  influencing  the 
King  to  issue  such  a  decree. 


The    Humbert 
Case 


The  Humberts,  whose 
frauds  have  caused  such 
a  sensation  in  Paris,  have 
not  been  taken  in  New  York,  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  it  is  now  believed  that  Ma- 
dame Humbert  is  hiding  in  Paris  under 
the  disguise  of  a  beggar  woman.  The 
schemes  of  Madame  Humbert  were  final- 
ly brought  to  a  termination  by  her  at- 
tempt to  swindle  M.  Cattani,  a  rich 
Egyptian  banker  of  Alexandria.  M.  Cat- 
tani lent  the  adventuress  a  sum  of  money 
said  to  be  70,000  francs  on  the  faith  of 
various  documents  which  were  shown  to 
him.  After  a  while,  however,  he  became 
very  uneasy  and  demanded  back  his 
money,  when  Madame  Humbert  dropped 
her  usual  policy  of  conciliation  and  as- 
sumed an  insulting  tone  of  braggadocio. 
The  banker  threatened  to  sue  her  in  the 
courts.  Madame  Humbert  retaliated  by 
threatening  to  expose  him  as  a  usurer, 
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since  the  French  law  does  not  permit 
money  to  be  loaned  at  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest than  four  per  cent.  Cattani  took 
up  the  gage,  and  first  started  in  with  a 
press  campaign  against  her.  The  story 
is  that  he  placed  200,000  francs  in  the 
hands  of  the  manager  of  the  Matin,  to  be 
used  in  investigating  the  Humbert 
frauds.  Among  the  notable  swindles  of 
Madame  Humbert  was  the  purchase 
from  M.  Roulina  of  diamonds  valued  at 
4,000,000  francs.  At  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion there  was  a  little  model  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  composed  of  the  finest  brilliants, 
and  this  was  sold  to  Madame  Humbert 
on  her  usual  terms.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Roulina  recovered  his  money  or 
not.  She  is  said  to  have  obtained  at  least 
£40,000  from  London  bankers.  The 
English  creditors  before  lending  the 
money  sent  an  agent  to  Paris  to  investi- 
gate. The  agent  was  entertained  by  the 
Humberts  at  their  mansion.  He  saw 
masterpieces  of  art  on  the  walls,  was 
taken  out  into  the  very  best  circles  of  so- 
ciety, was  shown  the  mysterious  safe,  and 
on  returning  to  London  reported  that  all 
was  sound. 

\^ 

•/-  .u  1-    D  f  The  "  Congres  de 

•Catholic  Reform  ,,„  mm       1  •  1 

_  1  Evangile,     which 

Movement  in  France  1  ,        • 

recently  met  m 
Paris  at  the  call  of  Archbishop  and  Car- 
dinal Richard  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing historical,  social  and  theological 
problems,  was  in  reality  one  step  in  the 
agitation  directed  against  the  spread  of 
the  liberal  and  modern  movement  within 
the  Catholic  Church  of  France  that  has 
of  late  been  advocated  with  a  boldness 
suggestive  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Gal- 
licanism.  In  contrast  to  the  "  Away 
from  Rome  "  propaganda  in  Austria,  the 
French  movement  aims  at  reformation 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church  and  not  a 
rupture  with  Rome.  This  is  true  even 
of  the  "  Former  Priest  "  agitation,  head- 
ed by  Abbe  Bourrier,  as  officially  indi- 
catecl  by  the  sub-title  of  its  organ,  Le 
Chretien  Francais,  which  reads :  "  Or- 
gan of  the  Evangelical  Reform  within 
the  Catholic  Church."  Only  occasionally 
does  an  adherent  of  this  movement,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  brilliant  Father  Cor- 
neloup,  the  editor  of  Le  Pretre  Con- 
verti,  the  scientific  exponent  of  the 
"  Former  Priests,"  urge  a  break  with 
Rome.    Had  these  men  not  been  crowded 


out   they   would   still   have  been  in   the 
Church,  and  it  is  this  that  explains  their 
refusal    to    affiliate    with    any    of    the 
branches   of    Protestantism.      But   those 
who    aim    at    independence    within    the 
Church  have  organized  a  party  that  has 
been  very  active  in  political  and  social 
matters  and  found  its  best  expression  a 
year  ago  in  the  rather  decided  utterances 
of  the  Congress  of  Bourges.     The  de- 
sired reform  includes  among  other  things 
a   better  and  more  modern   training  of 
the  clergy,  and  it  is  just  here  that  it  has 
in  late  weeks  been  strengthened  by  the 
official  utterances  of  leading  authorities 
of  the  Church.   Of  these  the  most  promi- 
nent is  Bishop  Le  Camus,  of    La    Ro- 
chelle,  who,  in  publishing  a  schedule  for 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  theological 
seminary  under  his  charge,  directs  that 
henceforth  Biblical  studies  in  accordance 
with  the  best  modem  scholarship  are  to 
receive  the  chief  attention.    He  sees  little 
good  in  scholastic  methods  and  the  dis- 
cussions and  debates  these  produce,  but 
insists  that  the  Bible  shall  be  studied  by 
professors  and  students  as  exegetes  and 
as  philologians,  with  a  due  consideration 
of  its  Oriental  method  of  expression,  giv- 
ing weight  to    manifest    errors    of    the 
copyists  and  to  the  gradual  development 
of    revelation    that    its    different    parts 
show.       Equally    outspoken     has     been 
Mignot,  the  Archbishop  of  Albi.whoinan 
address  on  "  Methods  of  Theology  "  de- 
clares that  the  old  deductive  and  synthet- 
ic methods  of  traditional  theology  must 
give  way  to  the  analytic  of  modern  sci- 
ence,  and   that   only   thus   can   Catholic 
theology  be    qualitatively  equal    to    the 
best  thought  of  the  day.    Quite  naturallv 
the  conservatives  do  not  take  kindly  to 
these  ideas,  especially  as   with   them,   is 
united  the  scheme  of  organizing  a  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church,  not  indeed  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  but  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Concordat,  which  gives  to 
the  State  and  to  the  superior  ecclesias- 
tics the  appointing    power,  usurped    of 
late  years  by  the  Vatican.    Among  those 
who    have    taken    a    decided     position 
against  the  proposed  National  Church  is 
the    editor    of    the    Revue    dcs    deux 
Mondes,  Brunetiere,  who,  with  the  com- 
mon zeal  of  a  new  convert,  antagonize? 
any  loosening  of  the  bonds  that  connect 
with  Rome.     In  consideration  of  his  ef- 
forts he  has  been  received  by  the  Pope. 


My    Vacation    Garden 

By  E.   P.   Powell 


I  PLANTED  one  garden  for  my  vaca- 
tion, and  one  for  my  daily  re-crea- 
tion. Please  pronounce  that  word 
re-creation.  For  I  have  found  it  true 
that  every  one  must  recreate  himself 
daily;  and  that  vacation  is  to  recreate  in 
a  larger  sense  once  a  year.  This  is  what 
we  are  all  coming  to — the  establishment 
of  a  recreative  formula — by  means  of 
education  in  the  daily  and  yearly  life. 
Music  does  this  for  some  people  and  sport 
does  it  for  others. 

For  most  of  us  there  is  nothing  so  good 
as  companionship  with  nature.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  gardening  is 
of  any  use  to  some  people.  They  have 
lost  out  of  their  family  evolution  all  ap- 
prehension of  the  soul  that  is  in  physical 
nature ;  and  cannot  understand  a  tree  any 
better  than  a  tree  understands  them. 
Such  people  can  take  to  metaphysics  or 
to  mechanics — according  to  their  make, 
up.  I  had  a  metaphysician  in  my  gar- 
den the  other  day,  talking  about  the  Trin- 
ity; and  he  whipped  off  my  carnations 
with  a  twig  that  he  broke  from  my  new 
Burbank  plum.  I  tried  to  interest  him 
in  new  fruit  creations,  in  irrigation,  and 
in  the  evolution  that  is  going  on  about 
us.  My  flowing  well  stopped  his  flow 
long  enough  to  get,  "  I  declare !  No 
pumping !  "  No,  I  said,  it  is  a  meta- 
physical well.  My  neighbor  over  the 
way  is  an  electrician.  He  talks  of  Ohms 
and  Amperes  and  dynamos ;  which  is 
positively  Chinese  to  me.  But  we  meet 
on  the  Loeb  platform,  for  Loeb  brings 
the  vegetable  and  animal  world  into 
unity ;  all  life  is  one  life,  and  in  some  way 
electricity  is  the  God-motor.  This  neigh- 
bor goes  to  the  city  for  his  vacation. 
Like  Dr.  Johnson  he  prefers  a  crowd. 
What  he  wants  is  car  shops  and  auto- 
mobile factories.  There  he  throws  off 
care;  and  comes  home  smiling  like  an 
angel.  My  metaphysical  friend  wants 
nothing  so  much  as  a  whetstone  to 
sharpen  his  logic  on.  Serve  him  for  an 
hour,  and  he  rubs  his  sides  and  goes 
away  talking  to  himself.  He  has  van- 
quished you  and  a  host  of  invisible  cham- 


pions out  of  the  categorical  world.  So 
it  is  that  these  fellows  recreate  them- 
selves. 

As  for  me,  I  must  handle  earth.  Scott 
said  to  Washington  Irving :  "If  I  did 
not  see  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year  I 
think  I  should  die."  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  made  of  earth,  not  of  city 
dirt,  but  genuine  granulated  clay — with 
a  proper  admixture  of  sand.  It  soils 
clothes  and  roughens  hands;  but  when 
spring  opens  and  I  have  a  week  of  dig- 
ging, pruning,  planting  and  planning,  I 
can  digest  pie ;  and  a  doughnut  is  as 
harmless  as  Grape  Nuts.  By  mid-sum- 
mer I  am  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
a  great  bowlful  of  milk,  with  black  rasp- 
berries— cream  stirred  in. 

I  said  that  what  we  needed  was  com- 
panionship with  nature.  Work  is  not 
what  is  required — if  taken  alone — but 
friendship.  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  hoeing  alone  and 
hoeing  with  nature.  Real  gardening  is 
talking  with  plants.  I  have  a  friend  who 
chuckles  and  chatters  with  his  vegetables, 
but  in  the  house  he  is  notably  reticent. 
Just  let  him  loose  with  his  lettuces  and 
his  cabbages,  and  he  is  understood.  He 
eats  very  little  garden  stuff,  and  without 
appreciation,  but  he  grows  parsnips  be- 
cause it  makes  him  happy  and  wise.  This 
is  a  hint  to  those  who  find  the  world  no 
longer  cares  for  their  theological  the- 
orems. Turn  to  gardening.  I  know  a 
minister  who  has  a  great  garden  of  flow- 
ers, into  which  he  admits  his  church  boys, 
giving  to  trusty  lads  each  a  single  bed 
to  cultivate.     He  calls  it  cultivating  boys. 

My  vacation  garden  was  more  than 
this ;  it  was  a  place  where  I  could  spread 
myself — my  whole  self — without  dis- 
turbance. It  was  a  place  of  twenty-five 
acres ;  and  when  I  did  not  care  for  peas 
and  potatoes  I  could  associate  with  flow- 
ers ;  and  when  the  desire  was  on  could 
walk  with  my  currant  bushes,  or  under 
my  apple  trees,  or  sit  in  a  cherry  bough 
and  eat  and  dream.  This  garden  had  to 
be  out  of  sight  of  roads  and  of  people. 
There  was  a  grove  behind  it ;  a  sugar 
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maple  grove  of  a  dozen  trees;  and  there 
was  an  old  orchard,  to  which  I  added  a 
new  one.  What  of  all  ejse  I  wanted  was 
elbow  room.  My  church  was  in  a  city; 
a  city  of  dust  and  smoke — and  folk. 
Folk  everywhere  and  of  all  kinds.  I 
never  could  sleep  without  hearing  peo- 
ple or  walk  without  seeing  people.  What 
they  were  at  was  the  puzzle.  But  they 
were  all  at  it,  all  the  time ;  and  the  roar 
was  incessant.  There  is  nothing  so 
dreadful,  if  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  as  this 
incessant  roar  of  humanity ;  but  you  must 
not  think  of  it.  You  must  wait  until  va- 
cation to  do  your  thinking.  I  believe 
that  most  of  them  had  no  rational  object 
in  view,  except  to  keep  going.  One 
wanted  a  spool  of  silk,  another  a  pound 
of  nails ;  but  most  of  them  simply  to  see 
others  on  the  move.  Living  where  hu- 
manity touched  me  on  all  sides,  I  was  a 
stranger.  But  in  my  garden  I  knew 
every  bush,  every  tree,  every  plant ;  what 
its  nature  was  and  what  good  there  was 
in  it.  Best  of  all,  they  were  not  ever- 
lastingly on  the  go.  If  one  of  them 
moved  I  moved  it.  I  sometimes  look 
back  to  the  time  when  life  evolution  di- 
vided, or  differentiated,  as  the  scientists 


would  say ;  so  that  one-half  became  ani- 
mal and  the  other  half  vegetable,  with  a 
half  regret  that  my  ancestor  did  not  get 
into  the  vegetable  half.  There  is  not  a 
liar,  or  a  humbug,  or  a  drunkard,  and 
only  a  few  tramps  in  the  whole  vegetable 
republic.  A  few  of  them  are  temporar- 
ily "  weeds ;  "  until  we  can  find  out  their 
purpose.  Why  is  all  the  putter  made 
about  salvation  in  the  animal  kingdom 
and  nothing  said  about  it  in  the  vege- 
table? Instead  of  that  we  go  on  im- 
proving our  cherries,  berries  and  peaches 
and  apples.  Betterment  is  the  law  in  the 
garden  and  field.  So  you  see  when  I 
went  away  from  folk,  to  plant  some  trees, 
I  was  still  minister,  for  I  was  trying  to 
teach  the  vegetable  ideas  how  to  shoot ; 
the  youthful  twigs  how  to  grow,  and  the 
adult  twigs  how  to  give  better  fruit. 
Mother  Williams,  who  sometimes  caught 
me  near  the  street  line,  would  say, 
"  Well !  Well !  Trees  will  grow  for 
some  folk ;  but  they  won't  for  others." 
There  is  truly  a  sympathy  to  be  estab- 
lished between  yourself  and  all  the  plants, 
before  you  can  secure  from  them  the  best 
results. 

So  you  see  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
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The  Hedges  of  the  Garden 


gardens.  I  have  my  friends.  Some  of 
them  shade  me;  some  feed  me;  some 
sharpen  my  wits ;  some  amuse  me.  A 
garden  would  be  of  no  use  unless  I  could 
get  down  to  the  souls  of  things ;  for 
everything  has  a  soul.  My  bees  and  but- 
terflies may  not  have  immortality ;  they 
-do  have  soul-life — made  up  of  taste,  af- 
fection, fancy,  will,  and  hereditary  in- 
stincts. So  has  a  turnip  a  soul ;  a  sub- 
stantial individuality,  and  character ;  and 
I  cannot  grow  turnips  until  I  find  this 
out.  I  do  not  think  a  blackberry  has 
thorns  by  accident ;  it  is  a  part  of  its 
character — as  Old  Humphrey  says : 

"  Ye  blackberry  doth  much  to  teach  me  pa- 
tience and  resolution.  Tt  will  not  let  me  alone; 
but  offers  its  luscioi^s  berries  to  compel  me  to 
be  persistent  and  cautious.  Ye  best  things  in 
the  world  are  set  round  with  briars." 

Tf  you  have  read  Maeterlinck,  you  have 
learned  that  the  bee  family  has  gone  fur- 
ther in  social  organization  than  the  hu- 
man family.  It  has  learned  how  by  food 
to  regulate  sex.  These  garden  com- 
panions of  mine  are  no  dullards.  The 
rose  family  never  bores  me  with  politics 
or  theology ;  it  simply  goes  on  obeying 
social  laws  of  long  standing ;  and  serving 
God  by  doing  the  right  thing,  at  the  right 
time. 

My  vacation  garden  had  another  essen- 
tial; it  must  be  my  very  own.  It  must 
express    my    individuality    everywhere. 


Everyday  gardens  may  look  alike,  but 
vacation  gardens  must  look  just  like  the 
persons  who  make  them.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  no  fitness  in  them ;  and  no 
rest.  So  you  may  be  sure  my  garden  ex- 
pressed some  whims  and  fancies ;  and 
was  adjusted  to  some  twists  and  idiosyn- 
crasies. It  had  hedges  and  windbreaks ; 
and  there  were  sly  nooks  and  covets ; 
places  where  the  wind  whistled  softly  to 
be  let  in ;  places  where  the  catbird  and  I 
could  have  a  quiet  talk ;  places  for  ham- 
mocks out  of  sight.  There  were  also 
plenty  of  hiding  places  for  birds ;  and  I 
think  they  told  of  it  to  others,  until  it  be- 
came their  summer  garden  as  well  as 
mine.  We  applied  the  Golden  Rule 
fairly  well ;  at  least  better  than  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  city  with  human  folk.  We 
did  not  wait  until  Sunday  to  go  to  church ; 
but  every  morning  in  the  week  we  had 
our  orisons  at  4  o'clock,  and  our  evening 
benedictions  at  sunset.  If  you  have 
never  heard  the  birds,  from  4  o'clock  until 
6,  of  a  summer's  morning,  you  have  never 
rightly  heard  God  praised.  Some  folk, 
when  they  caught  sight  of  me,  laughed 
at  me  ;  and  held  it  would  be  wiser  for  me 
to  plant  beans  and  potatoes.  The  fact 
was  I  was  planting  myself ;  and  they  did 
not  understand  it. 

If  I  had  not  already  specified  some- 
thing else,  I  should  say  the  prime  essen- 
tial of  a  vacation  garden  is  lots  of  sweet 
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smells.  The  nose  is  the  only  organ  that 
takes  you  right  to  nature,  the  eye  and  the 
ear  go  to  art.  The  black  fellow  who 
helps  me,  smells  of  everything  that  he 
digs^"  To  see  what  it  is,  suh !  "  He 
tells  me  that  black  folks  "  always  do 
smell  of  what  they  find,"  and  "  I  s'pose  I 
do  it  because  they  always  have  done  it." 
There  is  something  in  this.  The  least 
developed  races ;  those  that  have  had  the 
least  to  do  with  artificial  culture,  make 


— the  fennel  and  summer  savory.  I  have 
in  my  pocket  now  sweet  clover  and  ber- 
gamot  leaves.  These  I  like  to  squeeze 
in  my  hand,  as  I  go  along  the  path.  But 
of  all  the  flowers,  for  all  the  time,  let  me 
have  a  great  spread  of  the  old  fashioned 
nasturtiums.  Among  trees  the  world 
holds  nothing  so  wonderful,  so  sweet,  so 
beautiful,  so  altogether  companionable 
as  the  appple.  Next  to  this  I  would  have 
in  my  vacation  garden  a  few  trees  of  the 


The  Trees  and  Shrubs  In  the  Garden 


great  use  of  the  nose.  I  tell  him  "  it  is 
like  dogs.  Uncle  Billy ;  "  "  Cawnt  help  it, 
suh !  it's  the  right  way."  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  half  lost  sense  about  us.  Town 
life  shuts  up  the  alert  nose ;  and  makes  of 
it  an  inquisitive  interrogation  point.  Out 
here  we  do  not  want  any  other  sense  so 
much  as  the  power  to  smell.  So  I  would 
surround  my  vacation  home  with  flowers 
that  have  powerful  odors — honeysuckles, 
wild-grape  vines,  Madonna  lilies,  tea 
roses,  mignonette,  heliotrope,  sweet  Wil- 
liams.    It  must  also  have  the  sweet  herbs 


American  linden,  or  common  basswood. 
Its  great  leaves,  its  delicious  blossoms, 
make  it  indispensable.  How  the  bees  do 
love  lo  spend  all  the  day,  and  all  the 
night,  extracting  its  honey !  No  one 
ought  to  stay  in  the  country  who  cannot 
tell  a  full  gamut  of  perfumes — from  apple 
blossoms  and  lilacs  to  the  doughnuts 
that  the  little  mother  puts  in  your  pocket, 
for  a  picnic  lunch. 

No!  I  did  not  want  visitors  in  my 
vacation  garden ;  that  is  not  those  likely 
to  come.     But  there  are  a  few  in  this 
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world  of  ours — (these  worlds  of  ours)  — 
that  do  not  come  as  visitors,  but  as  parts 
of  ourselves.  No  one  by  himself  alone 
is  ever  complete.  So  I  assorted  my  in- 
vitations to  secure  just  .that  association 
which  would  assure  rest  and  variety.  As 
for  animals  I  like  a  big-eyed  cow  as  well 
as  Homer- — who  complimented  Juno  by 
calling  her  "  ox-eyed."  A  cow  that  will 
speak  to  you  in  modulated  tones,  and  look 
at  you  with  affection,  is  anything  but  a 
"  broad- faced  beast."  So  in  my  vacation 
garden  I  had  a  great,  rich,  red-hided 
Durham — none  of  your  little  blue-blooded 
aristocrats  from  Jersey ;  but  a  genuine 
Anglo-Saxon  cow.  She  had  a  clean, 
sweet  yard,  where  the  apple  trees  leaned 
across  the  fence  to  shade  her;  and  the 
moon  looked  in  at  night  to  see  her  chew 
her  cud.  In  a  big  and  comfortable  stall 
I  had  a  Morgan  mare,  who  talked  more 
horse  sense  than  my  deacons.  A  Morgan 
horse  might  be  immortal,  without  injus- 
tice to  other  animals.  As  for  hens  I  will 
never  have  any  but  such  as  will  eat  from 
my  hands.  If  you  breed  hens  for  intel- 
•lect  they  will  lay  just  as  many  eggs. 

A  boy  has  always  been  to  me  the  chief 
study  of  life — the   greatest   curiosity   in 


the  universe.  Why  not?  The  chap  in- 
herits all  that  nature  has  been  at  for  three 
hundred  millions  of  years.  For  this  rea- 
son I  invited,  each  summer,  two  of  my 
church  boys  to  my  hide-and-seek  home ; 
and  let  them  loose.  They  burrowed  about 
some  in  my  demesnes ;  and  turned  some 
of  my  notions  out  of  doors,  and  rooted  up 
some  of  my  crankinesses.  Fact  was  they 
taught  me  a  great  deal ;  for  which  at  the 
time  I  was  not  grateful.  If  you  are  cock- 
sure of  your  opinions  and  habits  I  advise 
you  to  let  two  live  boys  live  all  around 
you  for  one  summer.  Now  that  I  have 
a  quiver  full  of  my  own  I  get  all  the  les- 
sons needed,  and  borrow  as  few  as  pos- 
sible from  my  neighbors.  Those  were 
wonderful  days,  in  the  very  mid-sum- 
mer of  life,  when  one  might  will  with 
the  whole  world  before  him.  But  now  it 
is  more  wonderful  still ;  for  there  is  a 
world  behind,  made  sure  of  in  the  mem- 
ory ;  and  a  world  ahead,  made  sure  of  by 
good  faith  in  the  Good  Will  of  the  uni- 
verse. For  really  there  is  need  of  an- 
other and  longer  vacation.  As  the  day, 
and  as  the  year,  so  does  the  life  need  a  re- 
creation.    I  shall  plant  another  garden. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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Another  Part  of  the  Garden 


Eternity 


By  John  Greenleaf  Whiltier 

[This  poem  was  written  by  Mr.  Whittier  In  1831,  and  was  printed  in  the  New  England  Review,  which 
paper  he  was  then  editing.  It  was  never  collected,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  copied.  It  was  signed 
"Adrian,"  as  were  many  of  his  early  poems. — S.  T.   Pickabd.] 

BOUNDLESS  Eternity!  the  winged  sands 
That  mark  the  silent  lapse  of  flitting  time 
Are  not  for  thee ;  thine  awful  empire  stands 
From  age  to  age,  unchangeable,  sublime : 
Thy  domes  are  spread  where  thought  can  never  climb, 
In  clouds  and  darkness,  where  vast  pillars  rest. 
I  may  not  fathom  thee :  'twould  seem  a  crime 
Thy  being  of  its  mystery  to  divest. 
Or  boldly  lift  thine  awful   veil  with  hands  unblest. 

Thv  ruins  are  the  wrecks  of  systems ;  suns 

Blaze  a  brief  space  of  ages,  and  are  not; 
Worlds  crumble  and  decay,  creation  runs 

To  waste — then  perishes  and  is  forgot ; 

Yet  thou,  all  changeless,  heedest  not  the  blot. 
Heaven  speaks  once  more  in  thunder ;  empty  space 

Trembles  and  wakes ;  new  worlds  in  ether  flit. 
Teeming  with  new  creative  life,  and  trace 
Their  mighty  circles,  such  as  others  shall  displace. 

Thine  age  is  youth,  thy     youth  is  hoary  age, 

Ever  beginning,  never  ending,  thou 
Bearest  inscribed  upon  thy  ample  page. 

Yesterday,  forever,  but  as  now 

Thou  art,  thou  hast  been,  shalt  be  :  though 
I  feel  myself  immortal,  when  on  thee 

I  muse,  I  shrink  to  nothingness,  and  bow 
Myself  before  thee,  dread  Eternity, 
With  God  co-eval,  co-existing,  still  to  be. 

I  go  with  thee  till  Time  shall  be  no  more, 

T  stand  with  thee  on  Time's  remotest  verge, 
Ten  tbousand  years,  ten  thousand  times  told  o'er ; 
^■'  ■  Still,  still  with  thee  my  onward  course  I  urge; 

%*'  And  now  no  longer  hear  the  endless  surge  ., 

Of  Time's  light  billows  breaking  on  the  shore  '-> 

Of  distant  earth  ;  no  more  the  solemn  dirge —  '""'■ 

Requiem  of  worlds,  when  such  are  numbered  o'er —  | 

Steals  by :  still  thou  art  moving  on  forevermore. 

From  tbat  dim  distance  would  I  turn  to  gaze 
>-.*.,  With  fondly  searching  glance,  upon  the  spot 

Of  brief  existence,  where  I  met  the  blaze 
Of  morning,  bursting  on  my  humble  cot. 
And  gladness  whispered  of  my  happy  lot ; 
^;,  Au(]  now  'tis  dwindled  to  a  point — a  speck — 

And  now  'tis  nothing,  and  my  eye  may  not 
Longer  distinguish  it  amid  the  wreck 
Of  worlds  in  ruins,  crushed  at  the  Almighty's  beck. 
»J4o 
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Time — what  is  Time  to  thee?  a  passing  thought 
To  twice  ten  thousand  ages — a  faint  spark 

To  twice  ten  thousand  suns ;  a  fiber  wrought 
Into  the  web  of  infinit-e — a  cork 
Balanced  against  a  world :  we  hardly  mark 

Its  being — even  its  name  hath  ceased  to  be ; 
Thy  wave  hath  swept  it  from  us,  and  thy  dark 

Mantle  of  years,  in  dim  obscurity 

Hath  shrouded  it  around :  Time — what  is  Time  to  thee ! 


Whittier's    Daguerreotype 

By  Thomas  E.    Boutelle 


Age  4y. 


JOHN    (iKEENLEAF   WHITTIER 

-From  a  daguerreotype  taken  at  Ameabury, 
Mass..  in  1856  by  T.  E.  Boutelle 


Amesbury,  Mass.,  March  19,  1902. 
To   the  Editor  of  The   Independent: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  formerly  lived  in  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
down  to  Hampton  Beach  during  the  sum- 
mer season  with  a  Daguerrean  Saloon. 
And  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1856, 
instead  of  returning  direct  to  Exeter,  I 
drove  over  to  Amesbury  and  located  on 
a  small  square  at  the  corner  of  School 
and  Friend  Street,  near  Whittier's  house. 
I  soon  became  acquainted  with  him,  as 
he  called  in  frequently  to  have  a  chat, 
and  on  October  2d  came  in  with  another 
gentleman,  whom  he  introduced  as  his 
brother  Frank,  saying  that  he  wanted  his 
picture.  They  selected  a  small  size,  and 
when  it  was  finished  Frank  said : 

"  Now,  John,  I  want  your  picture." 

"  Oh,  no !  no  !  no !  "  says  John. 

But  Frank  insisted,  and  John  took  the 
chair.  I  took  this  one,  but  showed  it  in 
an  unfinished  state,  and  told  him  I 
thought  I  could  do  better,  and  set  him 
again.  After  they  were  gone  I  finished 
this  ofif,  but  did  not  show  it  here.  In 
1873  I  moved  over  here  and  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  him. 
Respectfully, 

Thomas  E.  Boutelle, 
10  High  Street,  Amesbury. 
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Some    Summer    Tours 


By  Frank  J.  Whitcomb 

Of  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Tourist  Agents 


THE  tourist    who  is  now  spreading 
his  wings  and  scanning  the  hori- 
zon to  make  his  selection  from  all 
the  vacation  possibilities  is  embarrassed 
by  riches,  the  attractions  are  so  many  and 
so  alluring. 

For  instance,  one  can  procure  a  round 
trip  ticket  from  New  York  to  the  heart 
of  the  Adirondack  wilderness  for  from 
$11  to  $15,  according  to  the  precise  lo- 
cality, and  board  at  excellent  hotels  may 
be  obtained  for  $2  a  day.  In  the  villages 
private  families  take  summer  boarders 
at  a  much  lower  figure.  The  Adiron- 
dacks  have  many  attractions  to  offer. 
They  are  absolute  wilderness  surrounded 
by  civilization.  Even  in  the  hottest  sum- 
mer days  there  is  coolness  there,  and  the 
temperature  is  always  about  twenty  de- 
grees below  that  of  New  York.  The 
scenic  beauties  are  manifold  and  great. 
It  is  a  region  of  forest,  mountain  and 
lake  on  which  man  has  made  little  im- 
press. There  is  an  abundance  of  good 
fishing  in  the  eighteen  hundred  lakes, 
and  sailing,  mountain  climbing  and  the 
healthy  breath  of  the  great  mysterious 
woods  prove  strong  attractions  to  many. 

The  Catskills  are  even  easier  to  reach, 
and  a  visit  to  them  more  economical  from  ■ 
the  New  Yorker's  standpoint.  Round 
trip  tickets  on  the  Day  Line  steamers  cost 
from  $2.85  to  $7.45,  according  to  the 
point  visited,  and  on  the  railroad  about  a 
dollar  more. 

The  Catskills'  attractions  are  very  well 
known.  They  include  the  mountains, 
the  Hudson  River,  shady  drives  and 
walks,  magnificent  scenery  and  charming 
society.  Board  at  farm  houses  and  ho- 
tels ranges  from  $5  to  $15  a  week,  and 
one  can  have  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 
there  for  a  total  expenditure  of  about 
$25  during  a  two  weeks'  stay. 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  is  the  Mecca  of 
many  fashionable  people  during  the  hot- 
test months,  and  all  along  the  Maine 
coast  charming  nooks  are  found.  Round 
trip  rates  from  New  York  range  from 
$11.38 — which  carries  one  to  York  Har- 
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bor — to  $26.60,  the  price  to  Caribou  and 
Ashland.  Round  trip  to  Bar  Harbor 
costs  $19.60.  These  rates  are  via  the 
Sound  boats ;  all  rail  costs  $2  extra. 
Board  prices  are  about  the  same  as  in 
the  Catskills,  and  a  month's  vacation  on 
the  Maine  coast  need  not  cost  more  than 
$50  for  an  individual.  Boating,  sailing, 
fishing,  fine  scenery,  coolness,  riding, 
driving,  good  air  and  healthy  outdoor 
life  form  the  attractions  here. 

The  trip  to  Nova  Scotia  is  little  more 
expensive  than  that  to  Maine,  a  return 
ticket  from  New  York  to  Halifax  cost- 
ing only  $22;  to  St.  John,  N.  B., 
$17.90;  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
$53.80.  Halifax  is  a  great  naval  and 
military  city,  having  a  notable  citadel  and 
magnificent  harbor.  Redcoats  and  blue- 
jackets make  its  streets  lively.  It  has 
the  name  of  being  the  most  British  city 
in  America. 

Newfoundland  is  about  as  near  the 
arctic  circle  as  most  people  care  to  ven- 
ture, even  in  the  dog  days.  Vast  ice- 
bergs drift  by  its  beaches,  with  rainbows 
arching  upon  their  towers  when  the  sun 
shines  through  the  mists.  It  is  a  lovely 
and  still  a  new  found  land,  unspoiled  as 
yet  by  tourists,  and  with  rivers  and 
woods  full  of  fish  and  game. 

The  trips  to  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Cape  Breton  and  Newfound- 
land are  made  almost  entirely  by  boat,  on 
Sound  and  on  the  ocean. 

Another  charming  voyage  is  that  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to  Pic- 
ton,  N.  S.  The  route  is  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  long,  the  total  length  of 
the  round  voyage  being  2,160  miles.  It's 
all  aboard  of  a  fine  boat  belonging  to  the 
Quebec  Steamship  Company,  which  takes 
nearly  two  weeks  to  make  the  round  trip 
and  charges  passengers  $48.15.  The 
weather  in  the  summer  time  is  generally 
perfect,  the  water  calm ;  moimtains  rise 
on  either  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
every  island  and  headland  has  its  history. 
The  white  villages  with  their  quaint  cot- 
tages and   old   churches,   the   spreading 
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gfreen  fields,  the  dense  forests  and  the  old 
world  people  assembled  to  welcome  the 
vessel  at  her  stopping  points  impress 
Americans  as  glimpses  of  a  world  that 
is  new  to  them.  At  Gaspe  they  show 
where  Jacques  Cartier  landed  in  1535, 
seventy-four  years  before  Henry  Hud- 
son's "  Half  Moon  "  poked  her  blunt  nose 
into  New  York  Harbor.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  Farther  Point  is  Massacre  Is- 
land, where  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  two  hundred  Indians  were  slaugh- 
tered by  members  of  another  tribe,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war.  Much  of  the 
sailing  is  in  the  beautiful  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  running  up  or  down  the  east- 
ern coasts  of  Quebec  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  trip  is  a  restful  one,  and  the 
sportsman  who  prefers  good  fishing  to 
rest  may  have  his  longings  gratified  if 
he  stops  off  at  any  one  of  half  a  dozen 
landings  which  are  near  rivers  that  are 
famous  for  their  salmon. 

Another  eastern  sea  trip,  which  is  gen- 
erally done  in  the  winter  time,  is  that 
to  Bermuda,  the  lovely  cluster  of  coral 
islands.  Summer  trips  are  run  there 
now,  however,  and  in  the  early  summer 
the  island,  in  its  new  green  dress,  looks 
its  finest.  It  is  only  a  two  days'  sail  from 
New  York,  and  the  voyage  there  and 
return,  with  a  week's  stay  in  the  island, 
costs  $44,  everything  included.  Bermuda 
is  a  land  of  brilliance.  Nowhere  are 
there  such  gaudy  fishes;  flowering  trees 
make  the  land  gay  and  birds  of  tropical 
hues  dart  about.  The  water  is  so  clear 
that  one  may  lie  over  the  gunwale  of  a 
boat  and  see  what  Neptune's  flocks  and 
herds  are  doing  far  down  in  the  gay 
eoral  caverns.  A  voyage  which  will  fill 
the  heart  of  the  lover  of  nature  with  de- 
light, and  one  which  is  almost  unknown 
to  tourists,  is  that  from  Collingwood  on 
the  Georgian  Bay,  between  the  north 
coast  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  north  shore 
of  the  Manitoulin  Islands.  There  is  a 
small,  clean,  unhurried  steamer  which 
picks  its  way  in  and  out  among  un- 
counted thousands  of  rocky  islands,  ac- 
complishing miracles  in  the  way  of  graz- 
ing disaster  without  actually  being 
wrecked.  The  boat  takes  about  four 
days  in  making  the  voyage  from  Col- 
lingwood to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  she 
stops  at  all  the  leading  settlements  and 
Indian  fishing  villages.     The  water  of 


Lake  Huron  is  so  clear  that  the  eye  can 
pierce  it  for  nearly  twenty-five  feet,  see- 
ing the  fish  at  play  and  all  the  wonderful 
weed  growths. 

From  Sault  Ste.  Marie  one  can  go  on 
by  boat  across  Lake  Superior  to  Duluth. 
The  entire  round  trip  of  about  three 
weeks  need  not  cost  more  than  $40,  as 
one  is  aboard  the  boat  all  the  time  and  all 
expenses  are  paid. 

Already  special  tours  have  been  ar- 
ranged to  the  islands  of  Martinique  and 
St.  Vincent  for  those  who  desire  to  gaze 
upon  the  ruins  of  St.  Pierre  and  observe 
the  evidence  of  the  most  fatal  and  terri- 
fying volcanic  disturbance  of  modern 
times.  Cuba,  the  new  Republic,  with  its 
wonderful  possibilities,  will  also  be  in- 
cluded. The  Quebec  Steamship  Com- 
pany ran  one  of  these  trips,  beginning  on 
May  29th,  and  there  will  probably  be  a 
rush  to  the  modern  Pompeii.  The  whole 
voyage  occupies  nineteen  or  twenty  days 
from  New  York,  and  first-class  fare,  in- 
cluding everything,  costs  from  $100  to 
$120. 

The  grandest  tour  of  all  in  America, 
and  perhaps,  as  far  as  natural  scenery 
goes,  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  that 
which  takes  one  across  the  continent 
through  Yellowstone  Park,  over  the 
Canadian  Rockies  and  among*  all  the 
wonders  of  Alaska.  Two  large  parties 
are  going,  one  to  start  over  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  on  July  3d  and 
the  other  on  July  17th.  The  round  trips 
last  five  weeks  and  cost  $450.  This  in- 
cludes everything,  and  the  tourists  are 
carried  on  the  best  trains  and  steam- 
boats, put  up  at  the  best  hotels  and  have 
numerous  carriage  drives  and  side  trips. 

The  outward  journey  is  made  over  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  visits  to 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Banff  Hot  Springs 
in  the  Canadian  National  Park  and 
through  a  most  picturesque  portion  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies.  The  return  jour- 
ney is  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
and  there  is  a  week's  stay  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and  visits  to  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, etc.,  and  to  all  the  principal  points 
in  Southern  Alaska.  Large  parties  leave 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
individuals  join  at  various  points  on  the 
route.  For  the  Alaska  trip  people  are 
advised  to  dress  as  they  dress  for  an 
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ocean  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  That 
includes  heavy  underclothing  and  light 
wraps  and  overcoats. 

Coasting  along  Alaska  in  a  comfortable 
steamship  one  may  view  all  the  scenes 
that  have  made  the  region  so  celebrated, 
including  Wrangell,  Juneau,  the  Douglas 
Island  Gold  Mines,  Lynn  Canal,  David- 
son Glacier,  Skagway,  Sitka  and  the 
great  Muir  Glacier  on  Glacier  Bay. 
There  will  be  time  for  landing  and  sight 
seeing  at  all  the  chief  points  of  interest. 
Nowhere  dlse  in  the  world  can  one  see  to 
such  advantage  so  much  that  is  grand 
and  awe  inspiring.  Thousands  of 
mountain  peaks  are  seen  that  no  man  has 
ever  visited  and  which  are  as  yet  un- 
named. Glaciers,  compared  to  which  the 
largest  of  their  sort  in  Switzerland  are 
diminutive,  flow  down  to  the  sea,  huge 
masses  frequently  breaking  off  them  with 
loud  reports.  Stretches  of  snow  and  ice 
appear  glowing  in  the  sunlight  like  fields 
of  gold  and  silver ;  cascades  of  foamy  iri- 
descent whiteness  come  soaring  down 
from  the  sky,  and  densely  wooded  shores 
whose  solitudes  have  never  been  invaded 
are  seen.  Landings  are  made  at  many 
points  and  the  interesting  aborigines 
and  their  works  inspected.  The  natives' 
totem  poles,  burial  grounds,  their  houses, 
implements  and  garments  are  all  surpris- 
ing to  the  stranger.  They  carve  their 
household  implements  and  even  their 
paddles  and  wooden  mounted  fish  hooks 
into  curious  and  hideous  shapes. 

Yellowstone  Park  has  valleys  ii,ooo 
feet  high,  with  long  narrow  valleys  ele- 
vated 6,000  feet.  The  number  of  gey- 
sers, hot  springs,  mud  pots  and  paint  pots 
exceeds  3,500. 


Of  course  one  can  visit  Alaska  and  the 
Yellowstone  Park  at  a  much  smaller  ex- 
penditure than  that  named  above  for  the 
grand  tour.  Going  to  Yellowstone  by 
rail  to  Buffalo,  then  by  Northern  Steam- 
ship Company's  steamer  through  the 
great  lakes  to  Duluth,  then  rail  to  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs — returning  the  same 
way — costs  $94.50  from  New  York,  and 
is  the  cheapest  and  in  many  ways  the 
pleasantest  of  all  the  routes.  The  all  rail 
trips  are  higher.  This  only  includes 
transportation  and  the  round  trip  trans- 
fers in  Buffalo  and  Duluth. 

Mexico,  old  and  new,  presents  many 
attractions  to  Americans.  Its  pictur- 
esque people,  tho  they  live  so  near  us, 
seem  to  be  furthest  from  us  in  appearance, 
aims  and  aspirations.  The  romantic  his- 
tory of  the  country  runs  back  into  the 
shadowy  past,  and  some  of  the  grand- 
est and  most  interesting  prehistoric  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  by  the  traveler  in  Mexico. 
The  mountains  are  among  the  loftiest  on 
the  continent ;  there  are  table  lands  where 
perennial  spring  reigns  and  scenes  of 
tropical  beauty.  Great  cities  built  by  the 
early  Spanish  conquerors  are  found 
there  with  their  ancient  characteristics  al- 
most unchanged,  and  still  more  ancient 
cities  and  temples  that  show  high  civiliza- 
tion existing  among  the  prehistoric  peo- 
ple who  built  them  are  to  be  found  on 
every  hand.  Everything  in  the  land  is 
strange,  quaint  and  unfamiliar.  Fare, 
including  berth,  from  New  York  to 
Mexico  City,  amounts  to  $89,  and  the 
round  trip  may  be  made  for  $160,  so  that 
starting  from  New  York  one  can  see 
much  of  Mexico  for  $400. 

New  York  Citv. 
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Thessaly 


By  Professor  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  American  School  at  Athens 


THESSALY  is  in  a  certain  sense  a 
land  apart  from  the  rest  of 
Greece.  It  was  so  in  antiquity. 
In  spite  of  being  the  home  of  Jason,  of 
Achilles,  and  of  Alcestis,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  "  snowy  Olympus,"  the 
home  of  the  Greek  gods,  looked  down 
upon  it,  the  stream  of  its  history  flowed 
apart.  In  the  Persian  War  it  was  pre- 
vented by  force  from  taking  any  honor- 
able part ;  but  in  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
which  called  all  the  rest  of  Greece  to 
arms  and  divided  it  into  two  camps,  it 
willingly  stood  aloof.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  most  of  the  smaller  wars  which 
followed  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Once 
only  did  it  appear  that  it  was  going  to 
take  a  part,  and  indeed  a  leading  part,  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  But  the  assassina- 
tion of  Jason,  of  Pheras,  who  seemed 
about  to  play  the  role  afterward  played 
by  the  Macedonians,  sent  Thessaly  again 
on  her  separate  way. 

To-day  also  Thessaly  is  a  land  apart. 
When  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  was  es- 
tablished by  the  European  Powers 
Thessaly  was  not  included  in  it.  After 
it  had  become  a  part  of  the  kingdom  in 
1880  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  in  the  disastrous  war  of  1897,  liv- 
ing through  two  sad  years  of  subjection 
which  were  not  shared  by  the  rest  of 
Greece.  It  has  also  suffered  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  Greece  in  that  while  the 
network  of  railroads  constantly  extending 
out  from  Athens  has  already  taken  in 
most  of  Peloponnesus,  and  even  ^^tolia, 
it  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  Thessaly. 
To  reach  it  one  must  make  a  voyage  by 
sea.  This  isolation,  which  has  been  pro- 
longed by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  work 
eight  years  ago  on  the  Athens-Larissa 
Railroad,  may,  however,  soon  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
l)rescnt  month,  March,  1902,  a  contract 
has  been  made  with  a  new  company  for 
taking  up  the  once  nearly  half  completed 
work. 

But  this  very  isolation  has  always  been 
to    the    enthusiastic    traveler    an    added 


charm.  Inaccessibility  adds  interest. 
The  usual  approach  is  by  steamer  from 
Piraeus,  and  requires,  according  to  the 
time  table,  twenty-four  hours ;  but  it  ac- 
tually varies  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  according  to  the  weather  and 
the  amount  of  freight  to  be  handled  on 
the  way.  The  journey  in  itself  is  so 
charming  that  one  need  not  chafe  at  de- 
lay and  might  well  prefer  this  method 
of  approach  even  after  railroad  com- 
municatic.  has  been  established.  Par- 
ticularly fine  is  the  long  stretch  between 
Entoea  and  the  mainland,  where  moun- 
tain succeeds  mountain,  with  Thermop- 
ylae thrown  in. 

The  end  of  the  journey  is  the  finest 
part  of  it,  if  one  has  the  good  fortune  to 
enter  the  great  bay  of  Volo,  called  in  an- 
cient times  the  Gulf  of  Pagasse,  by  day- 
light and  in  the  winter.  Taking  asso- 
ciations and  everything  into  account,  there 
are  few  finer  sights  in  the  world  than  that 
which  here  presents  itself.  In  front  of 
you  is  Olympus,  majestic,  towering 
above  the  low  range  that  separates  the 
territory  of  Volo  from  the  great  basin  of 
Thessaly.  So  near  does  it  seem  that  one 
hardly  thinks  of  it  as  being  beyond  the 
northern  border,  over  in  Turkey.  The 
long  ridge  of  Pelion  is  close  at  hand  on 
the  right,  with  its  twenty-four  villages, 
covered  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  my 
winter  visits  by  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
of  snow,  so  that  they  abandoned  for  a 
week  all  attempts  at  communicating 
with  one  another.  What  Pelion  lacks  in 
hight  it  makes  up  in  length,  and  its. bulk 
is  great.  It  seems  a  strange  thought  of 
Homer  to  make  the  giants  pile  Pelion 
upon  Ossa,  which  is  a  shapely  and  rather 
sharp  cone.  Vergil  seems  to  do  even 
worse  in  making  them  put  Olympus  on 
the  top  of  the  pile.  Can  it  be  that  both 
poets  made  the  attempt  to  pile  the  mass 
of  Olympus  or  Pelion  on  top  of  the 
pointed  Ossa  a  part  of  the  daring  deed? 
Either  Olympus  or  Pelion  would  be  the 
natural  base  on  which  to  pile  up  the 
other   mountains.       By   turning  around 
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and  looking  astern  one  sees  Parnassus, 
which  in  ordinary  company  would  ab- 
sorb attention,  but  is  here  developed  by 
the  sight  of  Olympus.  In  such  company 
Othrys,  on  our  left,  hardly  counts  at  all. 

The  near  view  with  its  associations 
claims  attention.  Here  in  the  middle  of 
Volo  is  the  site  of  lolcus,  from  which  the 
Argonauts  sailed  out  through  this  very 
bay  into  the  distant  Euxine  on  their  dar- 
ing quest.  To  the  left  are  the  massive 
walls  of  Pagasae,  that  later  controlled  the 
region.  To  the  right  is  the  still  later  con- 
troller of  the  bay,  Demetrios,  founded  by 
the  Macedonian  Demetrios  Polyorketes 
to  be  with  Chalcis  and  Corinth  one  of 
the  "  fetters  of  Greece." 

On  my  second  visit  to  this  region, 
which  by  an  unexpected  chance  was  only 
about  a  month  after  my  first,  having  had 
occasion,  which  is  not  unusual  in  Greece, 
to  wait  all  the  afternoon  for  a  return 
steamer  to  Athens,  I  had  a  boatman 
named  Leonidas,  from  Sparta,  too,  row 
me  out  to  Demetrios,  from  which  I  got, 
as  I  then  supposed,  my  last  view  on  earth 
of  Olympus.  I  then  floated  aimlessly 
about  the  bay  until  sunset,  steeped  in 
sunshine  and  mythological  associations. 
I  was  so  much  "  in  the  spirit "  that  I 
could  almost  see  the  centaurs  prancing 
along  the  slopes  of  Pelion.  Leonidas 
also  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirt  of  the 
thing,  and  to  become  quite  sympathetic, 
even  if  we  did  not  or  could  not  talk 
much.  When  I  said  to  him,  "  Leonidas, 
do  you  know  that  the  gods  used  to  live 
around  here,"  he  said,  "  Yes,  yes,"  with 
apparent  enthusiasm.  I  suspected,  how- 
ever, afterward  that  his  enthusiasm  was 
only  skin  deep,  and  that  his  chief  pleas- 
ure in  the  aflfair  was  that  he  was  getting 
pay  for  a  whole  afternoon's  work  with- 
out really  doing  much.  I,  on  my  part, 
was  satisfied  to  squander  on  him  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  sixty  cents  for  giving  me 
the  setting  to  such  pleasant  reverie. 

I  am  not  going  to  recount  my  succes- 
sive visits  to  Thessaly,  but  only  to  recall 
certain  vivid  impressions.  I  have  twice 
entered  it  on  the  southwest,  from  La- 
mia over  the  passes  of  Othrys,  and  once 
on  the  northwest  over  the  Zygos  pass  in 
the  great  Pindus  Range,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  is  the  most  impressive 
approach,  one  of  these  or  the  usual  one 
through  the  Bay  of  Volo.  Wherever 
you  look  down  into  the  great  basin  from 


any  part  of  the  rim  of  mountains  sur- 
rounding it,  or  look  back  at  this  rim 
from  any  part  of  the  plain,  you  are  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  of  the  plain  and 
its  surroundings. 

On  my  first  visit — how  vivid  are  first 
impressions ! — I  came  by  the  usual  route 
with  a  companion  who  was  in  a  hurry. 
He  had  an  imperative  engagement  before 
him.  We  had  a  schedule  to  keep,  and 
every  hour  was  important.  It  was  the 
only  time  that  I  have  done  Thessaly  by 
schedule.  Work  on  the  Larissa  Railroad 
was  being  pushed,  and  we  unloaded  so 
much  material  for  that  work  at  Chalcis 
that  we  did  not  get  off  until  afternoon, 
and,  at  Stylidha,  the  port  of  Lamia,  we 
kept  unloading  until  after  midnight. 
The  result  was  that  we  did  not  reach 
Volo  until  the  next  morning,  over  twelve 
hours  behind  time.  By  a  dash  for  the 
station  we  secured  the  first  train,  and 
reached  Larissa  at  about  ten  o'clock. 
Thessaly  has  had  since  1884  its  own  very 
good  railroad  system,  starting  from  Volo 
and  branching  at  Velestius,  the  ancient 
Pherae,  one  branch  going  to  Larissa  and 
the  other  to  Trikkala  and  beyond.  This 
system  connects  the  three  principal  cit- 
ies, Volo,  Larissa  and  Trikkala,  each  of 
about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  brings  the 
traveler  near  to  all  the  interesting  points 
of  the  land. 

In  order  to  carry  out  our  schedule  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  see  the  Vale  of 
Tempe  that  day.  Without  losing  a  min- 
ute we  engaged  our  carriage  at  the  sta- 
tion, a  mile  from  the  town,  drove  through 
the  town,  where  we  gathered  a  little  stock 
of  provisions  while  the  driver  changed 
horses.  Of  course,  he  had  told  us  that 
our  scheme  was  impossible,  but  we  forced 
him  along.  In  spite  of  mud  (it  was 
March,  and  Thessaly  is  always  muddy  at 
that  time)  we  got  through  Tempe,  and 
came  back  reaching  Larissa  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Without  a  full 
moon  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
do  Tempe  that  day.  On  that  evening 
we  caught  for  the  first  time  the  notes  of 
the  Greek  frogs,  Brek-ke-ke-kek-koak 
koak,  reproducing  Aristophanes  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sibilants. 

Tempe  is  one  of  the  two  great  show 
pieces  of  Thessaly.  Even  the  ancients, 
who  are  often  said  to  have  set  little  store 
by  beauties  of  nature,  were  enthusiastic 
over  Tempe,  altho  they  appear  to  have 
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paid  little  attention  to  the  other  great 
show  piece,  the  cliffs  of  Meteora.  Hero- 
dotus records  that  Xerxes  was  struck 
with  wonder  at  the  great  defile  five  miles 
long  with  steep  sides  and  a  mighty  river, 
the  Peneus,  flowing  through  it.  With- 
out this  river  Tempe  would  be  perhaps 
less  picturesque  than  Klisura,  the  gorge 
by  which  one  passes  from  Messolonghi  to 
Agrinion  through  Mount  Aracynthus. 
One  fine  feature  of  Tempe  is  also  the 
view  which  one  gets  at  the  end,  out  over 
the  sea  to  the  site  of  Potidaea  and  Olyn- 
thus. 

The  Thessalian  legend  that  Paseidon 
split  open  with  his  trident  the  great 
eastern  range  of  mountain  and  let  out 
here  between  Ossa  and  Olympus  the  wa- 
ter which  had  made  Thessaly  a  lake  is 
strictly  true  if  we  let  the  trident  repre- 
sent earthquake  force.  Geology  ac- 
cepts the  legend  in  all  its  essential  fea- 
tures. Thessaly  was  until  comparative- 
ly late  times,  geologically  speaking,  a 
lake.  It  is  now  a  lake  bottom  of  inex- 
haustible fertility. 

The  next  day,  instead  of  taking  the 
train  back  to  Pheras  and  over  the  other 
branch  which  we  were  going  to  traverse 
later,  we  took  a  carriage  to  drive  straight 
across  due  west  to  Trikkala,  intending  to 
take  the  train  there  for  the  last  fourteen 
miles  of  the  journey  to  Kalabaka,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Meteora  cliffs.  We 
were  off  at  six  o'clock,  and  had  over 
eight  hours  for  our  drive  of  thirty-seven 
miles.  When  we  had  done  two-thirds  of 
it  the  driver  stopped  to  bait  his  horses. 
He  knew  that  we  had  taken  him  express- 
ly to  bring  us  to  Trikkala  in  season  to 
catch  the  train,  and  yet  he  waited  so  long 
that  it  became  very  doubtful  by  the  time 
he  was  ready  to  start  whether  we  could 
do  it.  We  offered  five  drachmas  extra  if 
he  did  it ;  and  he  tried  hard  to  get  it  then, 
whipping  his  horses  unmercifully.  The 
result  was  that  we  saw  the  train  go  out 
of  the  station  as  we  got  into  the  outskirts 
of  the  town. 

The  horses  were  unable  to  make  the 
extra  fourteen  miles  to  Kalabaka  that 
night,  and  an  essential  part  of  our  sched- 
ule was  to  spend  the  night  at  one  of  the 
monasteries  perched  upon  the  pictur- 
esque rocks.  We  must  spend  that  very 
night  there  or  give  up  the  whole  thing. 
Our  driver  tried  in  vain  to  get  other 
horses  for  us.       One  man  promised  to 


come  with  a  carriage  in  half  an  hour,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  came  and  said 
that  he  could  not  go,  the  road  was  too 
bad.  From  subsequent  experience  I 
judge  that  he  was  right.  Somebody  in 
the  crowd  of  interested  bystanders  sug- 
gested that  we  take  a  hand  car,  which  the 
station  agent  could  give  us  by  telegraph- 
ing to  Volo  for  authorization  to  do  so. 
When  we  went  to  the  station  agent  with 
our  plan  we  judged  by  his  answer  that 
our  advisers  had  been  mildly  guying  us. 
By  this  time  quite  a  crowd  had  gath- 
ered, curious  to  see  what  we  would  do 
next. 

We  now  gave  an  unexpected  turn  to 
events  by  picking  up  our  heels  and  our 
very  small  packs  and  starting  off  along 
the  railroad  track,  at  a  good  athletic  pace 
for  Kalabaka.  Probably  the  crowd  ex- 
pected to  see  us  come  back  and  lodge  at 
Trikkala;  but  we  reached  Kalabaka  in 
three  hours  and  a  half,  at  nearly  eight 
o'clock.  Hungry  and  tired  we  sat  down 
in  an  eating  house  and  began  our  supper 
with  the  feeling  that  we  had  missed  our 
game,  except  in  so  far  as  we  had  got 
sight  of  the  wonderful  rocks  which  tow- 
ered high  up  above  the  village.  What 
we  had  wanted  was  the  sensation  of  pass- 
ing the  night  on  top  of  one  of  these  nee- 
dles. When  our  desire  was  made  known 
it  seemed  as  if  everybody  in  the  village 
was  determined  that  we  should  get  into 
the  monastery  that  night.  Some  went 
and  brought  the  astynomos  (chief  of 
gendarmes),  and  he  promptly  detailed 
two  of  his  men  to  escort  us  up;  and  as 
soon  as  we  had  eaten  we  set  off.  Again 
the  full  moon  saved  us.  Without  it  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  scale  the 
bights  even  with  the  best  of  guides. 
There  was  some  incidental  gain  in  the 
view  afforded  by  moonlight.  One  enor- 
mous round  tower  about  fifty  times  as 
large  as  the  famous  Heidelberg  Tower 
has  never  looked  to  me  by  daylight  as 
impressive  as  it  did  then  by  moonlight. 

When  at  last  we  came  to  the  bridge 
which  spanned  the  chasm  separating  the 
cliff  on  which  stood  the  monastery  of  St. 
Stephen  from  the  body  of  the  mountain 
our  attendants  shouted  and  cracked  their 
whips  over  the  reverberating  chasm  un- 
til a  sleepy  monk  put  his  head  out  of  a 
window  in  a  third  story,  and  said  in  a 
sleepy  voice:  "What  time  is  it  now?" 
On  being  told  that  it  was  ten  o'clock  he 
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seemed  disinclined  to  admit  our  claim, 
which  the  gendarmes  urged  vehemently. 
We  made  out  that  the  gist  of  the  claim 
was  that  here  were  strangers  who  had 
come  all  the  way  from  America  ten  thou- 
sand miles  away,  just  to  see  that  mon- 
astery. Suddenly  the  parleying  was 
stopped  by  the  shutting  of  the  window. 
We  thought  that  we  were  shut  out;  but 
the  gendarmes  lingered  as  if  they  thought 
their  appeal  had  taken  effect;  and,  in 
fact,  after  a  delay  of  several  minutes, 
which  seemed  to  us  much  longer,  we 
heard  the  clapping  of  wooden  soles 
along  the  stone  flagging  inside  the  gate, 
and  then  the  door  swung  open.  We  went 
to  sleep  that  night  congratulating  our- 
selves on  having  restored  by  our  own 
good  legs,  aided  by  a  kind  full  moon,  a 
program  that  had  been  broken  by  a  shift- 
less driver. 

The  next  morning  after  climbing  up 
St.  Trinity  by  means  of  a  series  of  lad- 
ders arranged  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  we 
caught  the  train  which  took  us  to 
Pharsala  at  noon.  From  there  we  walked 
to  Domoko,  since  made  famous  by  the 
last  stand  made  by  the  Greek  army  in 
the  War  of  1897,  and  called  in  ancient 
times  Thaumakoi,  "  the  wonderful,"  on 
account  of  the  superb  view  of  the  great 
plain  of  Thessaly  which  it  affords.  On 
the  following  day  we  reached  the  port  of 
Lamia,  slightly  stiff  from  the  bare  ta- 
bles on  which  we  had  slept  at  Domoko, 
and  there  ended  our  Thessalian  trip. 

The  Meteora  (literally  "  aloft  ")  clois- 
ters can  hardly  be  enough  praised.  There 
were  once  twenty-four  of  them,  all 
perched  upon  these  needles.  They  were 
placed  there  in  the  fourteenth  century 
for  the  sake  of  security  from  robber 
hands.  Only  about  a  half  dozen  of  them 
are  now  occupied ;  the  rest  are  wholly  or 
partly  ruined.  St.  Stephen  is  the  only 
one  that  regularly  entertains  guests. 
Two  of  the  most  difficult  to  ascend,  the 
Meteoron  and  St.  Barlaam,  are  more 
than  a  mile  away  from  St.  Stephen ;  and 
an  ascent  of  these  is  not  easily  combined 
with  spending  the  night  at  St.  Stephen 
unless  one  spends  all  the  next  day.  and 
night  also  there.  On  a  later  visit  I  made 
the  really  perilous  ascent  of  the  Met- 
eoron on  a  series  of  ladders  dangling 
along  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
needle  1,820  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  at  a  rough  estimate  three  hundred 


feet  above  the  flat  rock  from  which  you 
start  to  climb.  When  I  had  once  gone 
up  and  walked  about  a  little  I  shrank 
from  the  descent.  I  was  particularly 
nervous  when  I  started  downward  by 
backing  out  of  the  window  and  holding 
on  to  the  sill  with  my  hands,  while  I  felt 
for  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  below  with 
my  feet.  I  felt  then  that,  as  never  be- 
fore, I  had  taken  my  life  into  my  hands. 
When  we  asked  the  monks  why  they  had 
refused  to  wind  us  up  in  the  basket  with 
which  they  hauled  up  their  fuel  and  sup- 
plies, they  replied  that  there  were  so  few 
of  them  that  they  were  afraid  that  their 
strength  would  give  out  while  they  had 
us  in  midair.  This  explanation  satisfied 
us  completely.  One  would  rather  trust 
to  his  own  hands  and  feet  than  to  an  in- 
sufficient force  of  monks.  But  since  the 
least  failure  of  one's  own  hands  or  feet 
meant  certain  death  one  is  satisfied  by 
having  made  the  ascent  once  and  having 
experienced  a  sensation. 

At  St.  Stephen  the  hospitality  is  most 
cheerfully  accorded,  and  nothing  exacted 
in  return ;  but  one  usually  puts  something 
into  "  the  box,"  as  an  expression  of 
thankfulness.  The  monasteries  are  all 
rich  landed  proprietors  and  need  not  our 
poor  alms.  I  recall  one  occasion  when 
their  hospitality  was  more  bountiful  than 
timely.  Professor  Capps  and  I  once  ar- 
rived at  St.  Stephen  with  our  wives  at 
six  o'clock,  in  a  state  bordering  on  star- 
vation. We  immediately  heard  a  clat- 
tering of  dishes  below  stairs,  and  pretty 
soon  an  exhalation  of  savory  odors  be- 
gan to  rise  from  the  kitchen.  From  time 
to  time  a  monk  would  bring  up  a  pitcher 
or  a  plate,  while  we  endured  the  pains  of 
Tantalus  until  half-past  nine,  simply  be- 
cause our  hosts  wanted  to  do  something 
extra,  regarding  the  presence  of  ladies 
as  making  an  extraordinary  occasion.  A 
little  cold  meat  and  bread  at  six  o'clock 
would  have  been  more  keenly  appre- 
ciated by  us  than  the  eight  courses  with 
which  they  finally  plied  us.  Let  the  trav- 
eler in  Greece  beware  of  special  occa- 
sions. 

My  last  two  visits  to  Thessaly  have 
l3een  made  by  bicycle.  One  gets  over  the 
ground  more  rapidly  that  way.  For  ex- 
ample, in  February,  1900.  Mr.  Powell 
and  I  rode  from  Trikkala  to  Larissa  in 
two  hours  and  thirty-seven  minutes,  in- 
cluding a  short  delay  at  the  ferry  over 
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the  Peneus,  which  takes  the  place  of  a 
bridge  carried  away  in  the  early  nineties. 
Baedeker  puts  this  journey  as  "  37  miles, 
8  hours,  carriage  about  50  drachmas." 
We  had  time  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  to  go  out  to  Tempe  and  back  with- 
out trespassing  much  upon  the  evening. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  tale  is  not  so 
triumphant.  In  February  of  the  present 
year  five  of  us  were  doing  this  same 
journey  at  a  somewhat  more  gentle  gait, 
and  just  after  remounting  from  the  ferry 
ran  over  some  particularly  dry  and  stiff 
Thessalian  thistles,  reducing  about  half 
of  our  tires  to  the  condition  of  sieves  in  a 
few  seconds.  A  long  and  pensive  walk 
into  Larissa  was  the  penalty  imposed  on 
three  of  the  party ;  and  we  took  a  car- 
riage out  to  Tempe  the  next  day. 

Sometimes  one  in  traveling  blunders 
into  a  good  thing.  Before  the  journey 
just  mentioned  I  had  several  times  passed 
Pharsala  with  just  pause  enough  to  take 
in  the  probable  topography  of  the  great 
battle  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and 
once  only  had  I  taken  a  rather  hasty  view 
of  the  walls  of  the  acropolis.     But  this 


year,  by  the  chance  of  two  of  our  party 
lagging  behind  on  the  descent  from 
Domoko,  we  missed  a  train  that  we  might 
have  taken  to  carry  us  a  long  way  on  to- 
ward Kalabaka.  When  I  realized  that 
we  were  compelled  to  pass  the  night  at 
Pharsala  I  expected  to  "  pay  of  my  per- 
son," inasmuch  as  we  had  no  guest 
friend  to  fall  back  upon.  What  was  my 
surprise  to  find  a  perfectly  clean  hotel 
opened  only  fourteen  months  before, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  patriot  poet, 
Rhegas  Pherseos.     We  were  in  luck. 

But  greater  luck  it  was  that  we  had  a 
half  day  to  explore  carefully  the  walls  of 
the  acropolis.  Some  parts  of  these  are 
seen  to  be  as  old  as  those  of  Mycenae. 
Some  think  that  here  was  the  home  of 
Achilles.  If  this  is  so  he  had  a  citadel 
that  might  vie  with  that  of  his  chief.  In 
the  midst  of  our  study  of  walls  we  were 
from  time  to  time  impelled  to  look  up  to 
majestic  Olympus,  and  also  to  look  info 
the  deep  cut  between  it  and  Ossa,  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  through  which  Pompey, 
up  to  that  time  so  fortunate,  but  then  a 
broken  man,  fled  precipitate  to  his  doom. 

Athens,  Greece. 


A    Queen's    Kiss 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 


"  On  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  recent  visit  to  the  littie  sufferers  In  the  Alexandra  Hospital 
for  Children,  one  small  boy  of  five  years  embraced  the  Queen  as  she  beut  over  his  cot  and  gave  her  a 
most  affectionate  kiss.  The  Queen  seemed  very  pleased  and  returned  the  embrace,  and  later  on 
asked  his  name." — Extract  from  "  The  Hospital." 


BABY,  glad  and  wise  and  bold, 
Did  your  tiny  arms  enfold 
India's   Empress,    England's   Queen? 
Lucky  baby  you  have  been ! 

Daring,  fearless  little  chap, 

If  goodhap  fall  or  illhap 

You  will  always  have  to  say, 

"  Yes,  I  kissed  the  Queen  that  day." 

But  what's  this  we  further  read. 
When  you  did  the  desperate  deed? 
Can  it  possibly  be  true 
That  her  Majesty  kissed  you? 


Rogue,  you  answer,  "  Well,  I  thought 
'Twas  an  Angel  they  had  brought." 
Ah!  but  just  supposing  this, 
Mortals  must  not  Angels  kiss. 

Never  mind !  that  kiss  will  be 
All  your  life  a  memory; 
Tender,  lovely,  strong  to  make 
A  good  man  of  you  for  her  sake. 

Nay !   and   there  was  more  than  this, 
Baby,  in  that  royal  kiss; 
For  pressed  on  your  pallid  cheek 
Very  plainly  it  did  speak 


Unto  suffering  girls  and  boys 
How  she  shares  their  griefs  and  joys; 
Not  Queen  alone,  but  mother,  too, 
She  kissed  them  all  in  kissing  you. 
London,  England. 
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A    Co-operative    Vaeation 


By  Mott  Emigh 


Treasurer  of  the  Tolland  Fish  and  Game  Association 


THE  INDEPENDENT  has  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  at  one  time  or 
another  about  the  abandoned 
farms.  It  has  urged  city  people  to  buy 
up  the  old  homesteads,  go  back  and  live 
in  them  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible 
every  summer,  and  get  rest,  peace,  recre- 
ation and  individuality  such  as  no  money 
making  hotel  or  summer  resort  can  offer. 
In  short.  The  Independent's  plea  has 
been  for  a  closer  harmony  of  the  vaca- 
tion seeker  with  the  broader  Purposes  of 
Nature. 

No  doubt  this  is  the  ideal  for  every  city 
family  to  strive  for.  But  for  those  who 
have  less  than  a  month's  vacation  it  is  al- 
most useless  to  start  housekeeping  and 
run  a  farm,  while  most  city  folk  who 
have  sufficient  time  for  such  an  experi- 
ment have  become  so  unselfreliant  and 
conventionalized  by  urban  life  that  they 
have  no  resources  within  themselves  to 
withstand  the  supposed  loneliness  of  the 
country  while  adjusting  themselves  to  it. 

There  would  be  little  need  for  this  ar- 
ticle were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  feel 
that  the  Tolland  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, about  which  this  article  is  written, 
offers  a  practical  solution  of  both  the 
abandoned  farm  problem  and  the  vaca- 


tion problem  of  the  average  city  family 
with  more  or  less  restricted  holidays. 
For  a  co-operative  farm  such  as  ours  nec- 
essarily does  away  with  loneliness,  and 
at  tl]e  same  time  gives  to  each  member 
an  outing  on  his  own  farm,  even  if  it  is 
only  for  a  week. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  aban- 
doned farm  regions  of  New  England, 
but  I  have  never  read  an  article  that  con- 
veyed to  me  the  stern  reality  and  the 
tragedy  of  it  all.  There  we  see  the 
broad  acres  which  bear  evidence  of  hav- 
ing once  been  carefully  tilled  and  cared 
for,  now  overgrown  with  mountain 
laurel,  some  pure  white,  others  a  delicate 
pink,  which  blossoms  in  June  and  makes 
the  whole  country  one  mass  of  bloom. 
Where  the  laurel  has  not  sprung  up  we 
find  the  white  birch  or  the  native  white 
pine,  the  latter  so  beautiful  in  form  that 
one  wishes  at  once  to  plant  half  a  dozen 
of  them  on  our  lawns  at  home  (or  at  least 
those  of  us  do  who  have  homes  with 
lawns).  But  these  trees  never  seem  to 
grow  as  beautiful  on  our  lawns  as  along 
the  hill  slopes,  where  they  are  nurtured 
by  the  little  streams  and  breathe  the  pure, 
clear  air  of  the  summer. 

The  abandoned  farm  region  was  evi- 
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dently  well  wooded  at  one  time,  and  oc- 
casionally now  one  will  see  a  few  acres 
of  first  growth  chestnut,  beech  and  hem- 
lock, magnificent  in  their  strength,  left 
standing  by  some  farmer  who  has  re- 
sisted the  movable  sawmill.  We  also 
occasionally  see  the  farm-houses  here 
and  there  with  a  few  acres  of  cleared 
land  surrounding  them,  about  all  that 
one  man,  by  hard  work,  could  possibly 
care  for,  and  which,  as  the  years  roll  on, 
he  gradually  abandons  to  the  wild  plants 
and  scrub  growth,  and  at  last  gives  up 
the  struggle  for  existence  with  his  life. 
It  is  then  that  the  house  which  has  been 
constructed  on  ample  proportions  for  the 


A  String  of  Trout  • 

large  family  caves  in  in  the  center  about 
the  big  chimney,  while  the  gable  ends 
stand  bravely  for  a  number  of  years, 
fighting  the  elements  inch  by  inch.  The 
roses  at  the  doorstep  in  the  meantime 
have  reverted  to  their  original  wild  stock 
and  run  riot  everywhere,  while  the  lilac 
bushes  have  climbed  almost  to  the  eaves 
of  the  house,  where  each  year  they  give 
forth  their  beautiful  blooms  and  fill  the 
air  with  fragrance  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
the  occasional  passer-by. 

It  was  to  such  a  region  as  this  that  a 
party  of  seven  gentlemen  were  invited  to 
journey  one  day  in  June  four  years  ago. 
They  did  not  go  to  view  the  abandoned 
farms,  however,  but  to  enjoy  a  day  or 
two  on  nature's  heart  and  to  entice  the 
wild  native  trout  from  his  deep  pool  in 
some  of  the  brooks  in  which  the  region 
abounds. 

The  steam  cars  carried  us  safely 
through  the  beautiful  Naugatuck  Valley 


to  Winsted,  Conn.,  and  from  there  wv^ 
were  driven  twelve  miles,  almost  due 
north,  just  over  the  Connecticut  line  and 
into  the  township  of  Tolland,  Mass. 
Here  we  were  in  a  hilly  country  of  mag- 
nificent views,  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,200 
to  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  We 
drank  in  the  pure,  clear  air  with  the 
blessed  realization  that  this  was  an  ideal 
spot  for  a  vacation,  where  one  could 
either  enjoy  good  fishing  and  upland 
shooting  or  perfect  quiet  with  nature 
for  a  companion. 

On  returning  to  our  homes  we  deter- 
mined to  call  together  those  of  our 
friends  and  acquaintances  whom  we 
thought  would  be  interested  in  the  fish- 
ing or  shooting.  This  we  did,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  launching  upon  its  career  the 
Tolland  Fish  and  Game  Association. 
Its  objects,  as  stated  in  the  constitution, 
were  the  maintenance  of  an  ample  pre- 
serve for  the  benefits  of  its  members  for 
the  purposes  of  hunting,  fishing,  rest  and 
recreation  ;  the  proper  protection  of  game 
and  fish  in  the  lands  owned  or  controlled 


Shingle  Shanty  " 


by  the  association ;  and  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  the  forest.  The 
membership  was  limited  to  fifty,  the 
shares  were  sold  at  $50  each,  and  the 
annual  dues  placed  at  $24  per  year,  pay- 
able quarterly  in  advance.  The  rates  for 
board  of  members  or  guests  are  $1.25  per 
day  for  adults  or  children,  or  $7  per  week 
for  such  as  stay  one  week  or  more. 
These  rates  are  cut  in  half  for  children 
under  ten  years  of  age.  A  charge  of  75 
cents  each  way  is  also  made  for  trans- 
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portation  to  and  from  Winsted.  Our 
farm  consists  of  314  acres,  less  than  100 
of  which  are  cleared  land.  We  lease  the 
exclusive  fishing,  shooting  and  trapping 
privileges  of  adjoining  property,  so  that 
altogether  we  own  and  control  about 
3,000  acres.  Through  our  own  property 
there  run  three  separate  brooks  which 
converge  into  one  large  stream  that  flows 
rapidly  through  a  very  beautiful  gorge 
some  two  miles  in  extent  and  finally  emp- 
ties into  the  Farmington  River. 

The  farmhouse,  tho  seventy  years  old, 
was  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Upon  ac- 
quiring the  property  we  immediately  set 
to  work  to  reconstruct  the  inside  of  the 
house;  partitions  were  torn  out,  doors 
and  windows  put  in  and  the  roof  of  an 
annex,  which  contained  the  kitchen  and 
woodshed,  was  raised.  By  making  these 
changes  we  were  enabled  to  get  on  the 
first  floor  a  large  dining  room,  sufficient 
to  seat  thirty  people  comfortably.  Open- 
ing off  from  the  dining  room  is  the  smok- 
ing or  men's  room  with  an  old  fashioned 
open  fire  place  in  it.  Off  from  that  is  the 
library,  parlor  or  ladies'  room.     In  the 


latter  we  already  have  quite  a  library  of 
good  readable  books  contributed  by  dif- 
ferent members  and  an  upright  piano. 
Appropriate  pictures  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  smoking  room  and  library  parlor. 
The  walls  of  the  dining  room  are  hung 
with  such  trophies  of  the  hunt  as  a  brace 
of  partridges,  a  bunch  of  quail,  or  wood- 
cock mounted  naturally,  just  as  the  suc- 
cessful sportsman  brought  them  in. 
They  are  hung  from  nails  driven  into  the 
side  walls,  and  the  name  of  the  donor 
written  on  the  wall  beside  them.  Here 
also  are  skins  of  the  red  and  woods  gray 
fox  and  wild  cat,  which  were  killed  at 
one  of  the  annual  fox  hunts. 

On  the  second  floor  we  constructed 
nine  new  bedrooms  and  two  bathrooms. 
On  the  third  or  attic  floor,  three  very 
comfortable  bedrooms  were  made  by 
opening  dormer  windows  in  the  south 
roof.  The  bedrooms  are  furnished  in  a 
simple  but  substantial  manner,  with  iron 
beds  and  best  springs  and  mattresses  and 
inexpensive  combination  washstand  bu- 
reau and  mats  for  floor  covering.  Sim- 
ply by  raising  the  roof  of  the  annex,  al- 


The  Interior  of  "  Shingle  Shanty  " 
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ready  referred  to,  we  now  have  in  our 
club  house  i8  bedrooms.  The  house  has 
been  fitted  with  sanitary  plumbing  on 
the  first  and  second  floors,  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  modern  home  are  en- 
joyed. 

Besides  the  homestead  on  our  farm 
there  were  five  barns,  two  situated  in  a 
forty-acre  meadow  some  distance  from 
the  house  and  three  directly  opposite  or 
east  of  the  house.       These  latter  were 


saw  mill  in  the  vicinity  enabled  us  to  do 
this,  so  that  we  effected  a  large  saving 
in  the  cost  of  material,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  the  buildings  a  sentimental 
value  which  they  otherwise  would  not 
possess. 

Our  constitution  permits  of  the  build- 
ing of  cottages  upon  the  land  owned  by 
the  association  for  the  individual  use  of 
members,  in  locations  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Trustees.      One 


The  Trout   Stream 


torn  down,  as  they  obscured  a  beautiful 
view,  and  in  their  place,  but  southwest  of 
the  house,  was  erected  a  large  modern 
barn  containing  eight  stalls  for  horses 
and  stanchions  for  cattle.  The  main  or 
carriage  floor  in  the  summer  months  is 
cleared  of  wagons,  sleighs,  etc.,  and  on 
Saturday  nights,  when  the  men  have 
come  from  the  cities,  a  good  old  fash- 
ioned barn  dance  is  enjoyed  by  young 
and  old. 

Two  large  hen  houses  have  been  built 
and  an  ice  house  with  a  cold  storage 
room.  The  barn,  hen  houses  and  ice 
house  have  mostly  been  built  of  lumber 
cut  on  our  own  property.     A  convenient 


such  building  was  erected  last  year  at  a 
cost  of  a  little  over  $300,  which  flourishes 
under  the  name  of  "  Shinqle  Shanty." 
It  proved  such  a  success  that  now  there 
are  four  others  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion. These  little  buildings  are  ideal  for 
families;  as  they  furnish  the  greatest 
amount  of  comfort  with  little  or  no  care 
of  housekeeping,  for  all  meals  are  pre- 
pared and  eaten  at  the  club  house. 

On  our  own  property  all  of  the  hay 
and  most  of  the  grain  is  raised  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  provide  for  our  live 
stock,  which  consists  of  five  horses,  fif- 
teen head  of  cattle,  several  pigs  and  from 
three   to   five   hundred    chickens,    ducks 
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and  turkeys.  The  cows  supply  us  at  all 
times  with  all  the  fresh  milk  and  cream 
that  we  can  use,  and  from  this  product 
IS  also  made  butter  for  the  entire  season. 
During"  the  winter  months,  from  Decem- 
ber to  May,  .we  are  enabled  to  sell  to 
members  about  one  hundred  pounds  of 
butter  per  month.  This  butter  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  members,  and  is  sold  prac- 
tically at  cost.  The  latter  part  of  March 
or  early  in  April  our  maple  trees  in  the 
sugar  bush  are  tapped,  and  if  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  it  is  lively  work  for 
some  days  preparing  the  syrup,  which  we 
put  up  in  hermetically  sealed  two-quart 
cans.  A  quantity  is  kept  for  club  use 
and  the  balance  is  bought  by  individual 
members  and  is  very  much  appreciated. 
We  also  indulge  quite  extensively  and 
profitably  in  truck  farming.  Beginning 
in  the  spring  we  have  at  all  times  suffi- 
cient vegetables  to  suply  our  table,  so 
that  we  are  never  obliged  to  buy  any- 
thing in  that  line.  This  is  a  considerable 
saving  to  us.  In  summer  there  are  also 
the  small  fruits  in  abundance ;  both  red 
and  black  raspberries,  huckleberries  and 
high  bush  blueberries,  all  growing  wild 
and  yours  for  the  picking.  The  blue- 
berries are  preserved  in  such  quantities 
that  members  can  purchase  all  they 
require,  to  be  baked  into  delicious 
pies  or  puddings  during  the  win- 
ter, when  each  mouthful  recalls  some 
pleasant  memory  of  our  farm  upon  which 
they  grew  and  the  delightful  vacation 
spent  there.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  members  to  purchase 
all  they  require  at  so  small  a  price  that 
laid  down  in  the  home  cellar  they  cost  us 
less  than  if  purchased  in  carload  lots  at 
wholesale.  Apples  and  pears  we  do  not 
have  as  yet  in  quantities,  tho  there  are 
enough  for  strictly  club  use.  We  have, 
however,  planted  about  six  hundred  fruit 
trees  of  different  varieties,  and  within  a 
few  years  our  members  expect  to  have  all 
that  they  can  possibly  use.  Meats  are 
purchased  at  wholesale  and  kept  fresh  in 
our  cold  storage  room.  Spring  chickens 
of  our  own  raising  are  served  throughout 
the  summer  on  the  club  tables  two  or 
three  times  each  week,  and  I  may  men- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  as 
well  as  grown  ups  who  read  this  article, 
that  we  have  ice  cream,  made  from  real 
cream,  at  least  twice  each  week.     In  the 


autumn  or  early  winter  we  have  a  "  pig 
sticking."  It  is  then  that  the  pigs  we 
have  raised  are  slaughtered  and  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds  of  pork  is  pre- 
pared for  winter  use.  Hams  are  smoked, 
and  a  visit  to  the  club  house  in  winter 
assures  a  supply  of  pork  in  most  any 
form  that  may  be  desired. 

Beginning  early  in  April  the  men  and 
often  ladies  go  up  to  the  club  to  enjoy 
the  fishing.  Our  streams  have  been 
stocked  with  food,  and  in  consequence 
swarm  with  speckled  beauties.  Trout 
breakfasts  are  eaten  with  a  relish,  while 
around  the  open  fire  at  night  stories  are 
told  of  how  this  or  that  big  one  was 
lost  or  perhaps  taken,  and  if  so,  exhibited 
with  pardonable  pride  by  the  successful 
fisherman.  Two  ponds  have  been  built 
and  stocked  with  rainbow  and  native 
trout.  These  afford  much  sport  to  the 
expert  fly  fisherman. 

In  front  of  the  club  house  a  dirt  tennis 
court  and  a  sunken  croquet  lawn  have 
been  built.  These  are  constantly  in  use 
during  the  summer  by  those  who  have 
not  wandered  off  through  some  well- 
worn  wood  path  to  a  favorite  camp  or 
large  spreading  pine  tree,  there  to  recline 
on  the  accumulated  needles  of  years  and 
enjoy  the  health  giving  balsam  odors. 
Boating  and  bathing  in  the  large  pond, 
some  thirteen  acres  in  extent,  is  also  a 
favorite  pastime.  Beginning  in  Septem- 
ber, and  until  the  season  closes  in  Decem- 
ber, the  men  come  and  go,  enjoying  some 
of  the  best  woodcock,  quail  and  partridge 
shooting.  Fine  bags  of  game  are 
brought  in  and  carried  home.  It  is  also 
during  this  season  that  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen  hunt  the  sly  coon  on  moon- 
light nights. 

Early  in  November  occurs  our  annual 
fox  hunt.  Elaborate  invitations  are  is- 
sued to  the  fox  hunting  farmers,  some 
of  whom  come  many  miles  to  enjoy  the 
day's  sport.  The  hunt  begins  at  the 
l)reak  of  day.  With  their  hounds  the 
company  scatters  over  the  country,  and 
usually  returns  to  the  club  house  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
good,  old  fashioned  New  England  din- 
ner, consisting  of  roast  turkey,  cranberry 
sauce,  celery,  baked  beans,  pumpkin  pies 
and  coffee,  is  served  and  ravenously 
eaten.  Speeches  and  stories  follow  nat- 
urally over  the  coffee  cups.     Thus  ends 
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a  most  important  day  in  the  life  of  our 
association,  for  we  have  not  only  made 
good  friends  of  our  farmer  neighbors, 
but  they  have  helped  to  clear  the  country 
of  the  game  bird's  greatest  enemy.  Rab- 
bit hunting  over  beagle  hounds  is  en- 
joyed through  the  winter. 

1  have  but  roughly  described  some  of 
the  features  of  our  co-operative  farm 
and  vacation  home,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  us  in  the  past  four  years  in  the 
way  of  health  and  pleasure.  We  have 
advisedly  kept  our  membership  small,  for 
thereby  it  is  easy  of  control,  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  every  member  is  stamped 
upon  it. 


To  our  ideal  superintendent  and  to  his 
good  wife  much  credit  is  due  for  careful 
and  economical  management.  The  cost 
of  running  an  establishment  like  ours  is 
about  $4,500  per  year,  while  the  income 
from  all  sources  is  about  $5,000  per  year. 

If  one  is  a  lover  of  nature  and  enjoys 
the  companionship  of  friends,  human  and 
animal,  I  can  heartily  advise  him  to  call 
his  friends  together  and  start  such  a  club. 
The  combination  of  a  vacation  home,  a 
sporting  club  and  a  co-operative  farm 
ought  to  satisfy  the  various  country 
tastes  of  any  city-cramped  family.  And 
it  can  be  done,  for  we've  proved  it. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 


A    Grand    Canyon    Bivouac 

By  Thomas  Wood  Stevens 


THE  Artist  and  I  arrived  at  Bright 
Angel  Hotel  at  night.  Every  one 
does  that,  for  the  single  daily  train 
from  Williams,  sixty-five  miles  to  the 
south,  also  arrives  at  night.  We  tum- 
bled out  of  the  car  and  went  into  the 
Indian  tapestried  hotel  ofifice  with  the 
crowd.  A  few  of  the  curious  gazed  into 
the  black  pit — seeing  nothing  but  black- 
ness— but  the  majority  besieged  the  hotel 
clerk,  yammering  wildly  for  rooms.  This 
was  sheer  American  folly,  for  the  tents, 
whereto  a  certain  proportion  must  neces- 
sarily be  consigned,  are  immeasurably 
better  to  sleep  in.  For  tenting,  give  me 
the  crisp  Arizona  night  above  all  other 
weathers. 

Then  came  the  brilliant  dawn  and  El 
Canon  Grande  del  Colorado  in  the  morn- 
ing light;  than  which  earth  holds  but  one 
sublimer  spectacle.  To  one  who  has 
never  seen  it  the  Canyon  is  utterly  baf- 
fling; to  familiar  eyes  it  has  other  quali- 
ties ;  its  expressions  are  as  volatile  as  the 
sky's.  Unalterable  in  outline  it  changes 
like  the  face  of  a  friend.  The  Artist 
gazed  awhile,  and  then  we  went  to  find 
Martin  Buggeln  and  to  borrow  a  flour- 
sack  and  blankets. 

Six  months  ago,  Martin  Buggeln  wore 
a  slouch  hat,  flannel  shirt  and  high  boots ; 
he  shaved  every  week  and  drove  a  stage ; 


on  busy  days  he  went  down  the  trail 
when  a  party  large  enough  for  two 
guides  could  be  made  up.  Now  he 
dresses  in  Eastern  fashion,  and  bears 
himself  as  becomes  the  proprietor  of 
Bright  Angel ;  but  the  spirit  of  Arizona 
has  not  gone  out  of  him.  He  gave  us 
the  flour-sack  and  the  blankets — and  even 
threw  in  a  skillet,  for  luck. 

This  is  all  the  camp  outfit  you  need 
for  a  couple  of  days  in  the  Canyon ;  and 
for  provisions  we  took  some  hard-tack, 
chocolate  and  certain  materials  which  the 
English  term  "  tinned  meats,"  but  which 
pass  for  "  canned  grub  "  in  Arizona. 

While  the  morning  was  still  young  we 
started  down  the  trail.  Little  belated 
snow-drifts  still  hid  themselves  among 
the  gnarled  roots  of  the  pifions  and  scat- 
tered spots  of  hoof-trodden  mud  along 
the  path ;  but  this  part  of  the  downward 
journey  was  easy  and  delightful.  In- 
finite spring  was  in  the  air.  The  blue 
sky  laughed  openly  and  the  mighty 
reaches  of  the  Canyon  basked  in  the 
white  sun. 

Whenever  we  found  a  stretch  of 
straight  trail,  or  where  the  zig-zags  were 
in  plain  view  around  several  turns,  we 
ran,  the  skillet,  cans,  camera  and  all  our 
possessions  dangling  noisily  about  us. 
The    Canyon    may   be   awful,    uncanny, 
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overbearing;  but  the  joy  of  spring 
comes  into  your  blood  there  as  elsewhere. 
No  awe  of  nature  can  long  deny  mirth  to 
a  man.  It  is  solely  a  human  prerogative 
to  forbid  laughter. 

As  we  went  down,  the  two  tiny  white 
spots  by  the  patch  of  green  in  the  Indian 
Garden  grew  larger.  From  the  rim  they 
were  scarcely  distinguishable.  By  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  level  of  the  bat- 
tle ship — a  great  butte  which  the  tour- 
ists at  the  hotel  look  down  and  wonder 


trail  one's  grasp  of  the  Canyon's  big- 
ness grows  in  this  wise.  Cliffs  become 
mountains ;  boulders,  cliffs. 

At  the  spring  we  paused,  and  drank; 
interviewed  Murray,  who  lives  in  the 
tents  and  keeps  the  lower  part  of  the 
trail  in  good  condition,  and  drank  again. 
Then  we  filled  a  water-bottle  and  went 
on  to  the  lower  gorge.  Just  beyond  the 
spring  the  trail  divides,  the  horse  track 
leading  to  the  point  above  the  river, 
where  the  majority  of  tourists  take  lunch- 


On  the  Cliffs 


at — the  spots  were  clearly  tents  and  the 
green  patch  developed  into  a  dense 
thicket  of  willows.  In  that  willow  grove 
is  a  spring  of  clear  water,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  hastened  our  steps. 

We  passed  the  level  of  the  battle  ship, 
whose  rugged  top  is  as  high  as  the  great 
belt  of  maroon  sandstone  in  the  Canyon 
wall ;  we  passed  the  point  wher^  the  tur- 
ret showed  above  the  further  rim ;  as  we 
went  down  still  further  it  grew  into  a 
mighty  peak  against  the  sky.  From  the 
rim  it  is  an  humble  butte  for  the  ladies 
to  admire ;  from  below  it  is  an  implacable 
red  mountain.       All  the  way  down  the 


eon  (and  that  is  as  far  as  they  go  towartl 
the  Colorado)  ;  and  the  other  bending 
to  the  right  across  the  mesa  to  turn  sud- 
denly and  precipitously  down  to  the 
granite  chasm. 

The  right  hand  trail  we  followed,  los- 
ing it  now  and  then,  for  it  is  not  clearly 
marked  where  bare  rock  is  to  be  crossed, 
and  a  little  way  below  the  spring  we 
came  to  a  long  stretch  of  sandy  road, 
shadowed  by  a  sand-stone  cliff.  This  is 
the  lowest  point  to  which  a  horse  can 
be  ridden  with  safety.  Across  from  this 
stretch,  in  the  stratified  side  of  a  great 
battlement,  was  a  little  square  hole,  seem- 
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ingly  large  enough  to  put  one's  head  into. 
"  Qiff  dwellings,"  cried  the  Artist  ecstat- 
ically. We  dropped  our  outfit  and  went 
for  the  battlement.  It  was  a  steep  climb 
up  a  boulder-clad  slope  and  afterward  a 
threading  to  and  fro  among  the  leaves, 
but  at  the  end  we  sat  in  the  cliff  dwell- 
er's parlor,  which  is  not  so  big  as  an  ordi- 
nary bathroom  and  marvelously  hard  to 
come  at,  but  might  serve  in  a  pinch.  We 
grew  philosophic  over  the  place.  For 
no  earthly  habitation  has  in  it  such  pa- 
thetic suggestion. 

Old  castles  of  feudal  crime  may  house 
their  thrills  and  legends;  but  they  had 
also  their  pageants  and  glories.  For  the 
cliff  dweller  there  was  no  pageant,  no 
heyday  of  triumph ;  only  fear,  want  and 
toil;  again  and  always — fear.  In  this 
impregnable  cell,  worn  like  a  scar  upon 
the  cliff's  dry  breast,  he  lived ;  his  chil- 
dren were  born,  clambered  among  the 
rocks — and  died  away,  like  his  memory. 

The  Artist  made  a  sketch  of  the  in- 
terior; the  water-bottle  being  empty,  we 
returned  to  our  outfit  and  pursued  the 
descent.  From  this  point  the  trail  into 
the  granite  gorge  began.     We  left  be- 


hind us  the  broad  vision  of  the  upper 
Canyon,  with  its  league-long  fagades  of 
woods  and  painted  stone,  its  buttes  and 
towers  and  Titan  amphitheaters.  Only 
one  peak  of  the  higher  levels  peered  over 
the  edge  of  the  forbidding  chasm. 

The  path  wound  about  the  face  of  a 
stern  granite  wall.  It  was  steep,  nar- 
row and  strewn  with  loose  boulders. 
They  say  a  real  mountaineer  could  de- 
scend it  with  an  tgg  on  a  spoon  in  each 
hand.  It  may  be  true.  As  for  us,  we 
went  circumspectly,  and  were  not  glad 
of  our  burdens. 

At  the  foot  of  the  descent  there  is  an 
open  path  beside  a  crystal  stream ;  a  level 
winding  bottom  to  a  trench  that  is  chis- 
eled a  thousand  feet  deep  in  the  eldest 
rock.  The  walls  are  seamed  with  black 
and  red  and  white,  full  of  the  liquid  scars 
of  fire.  But  the  brook  wanders  mer- 
rily through  the  willows  and  its  gravelly 
banks  are  fair  with  flowers.  A  little  fur- 
ther on  another  brook  joins  this,  falling 
in  a  series  of  cascades  from  a  great, 
smooth  rent  in  the  wall.  This  is  Pipe 
Creek,  and  its  waters  start  at  the  spring 
in  the  willows. 


In   tho  Korkles 


Sides  of  fhe  CaGon 


We  clambered  up  beside  the  falls  as 
far  as  we  could,  but  the  polished  bore  of 
the  creek's  way  allowed  slight  progress. 
The  little  cataracts  leaping  over  the  green 
mossy  stone  and  pausing  in  deep  pools 
of  utter  clearness  held  us  long.  Every 
one  carries  from  childhood  a  love  for  the 
fascination  of  falling  water. 

But  presently  we  were  beset  with  im- 
patience to  see  the  river — and  with  hun- 
ger. Each  turn  of  the  narrow  gash 
wherein  we  walked  seemed  about  to  dis- 
close the  journey's  end,  but  there  were 
many  turns  before  it  came.  A  stretch  of 
smooth,  tawny  water  flows  past  the  open- 
ing of  Pipe  Creek  Canyon.  Its  banks 
are  dark,  towering  rock,  with  little 
beaches  of  fine  sand  and  polished  boul- 
ders in  the  bends ;  and  far  above  a  single 
peak  of  creamy  sandstone  intercepts  the 
clouds.  Upstream  and  down,  at  the  ends 
of  the  smooth  water,  are  white  angry 
rapids.  This  is  the  Colorado.  Across 
the  river  another  gash  is  cut,  whose  in- 
terlacing sides  conceal  a  minor  gorge 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  came. 

We  sat  on  the  warm  sand  and  ate ;  aft- 
erward we  swam  in  the  river,  returned 
to  the  sand  and  wore  blankets  the  rest  of 
the  day.  If  any  one  questions  the  de- 
'3^4 


sirability  of  Indianhood,  let  him  swim 
in  that  river  and  lounge  on  that  beach  in 
a  blanket. 

Toward  sunset  we  went  back  along 
Pipe  Creek,  gathered  wood  and  made  our 
camp  on  a  flat,  sandy  spot.  After  wres- 
tling with  a  can  and  pocket  knife  we  ate 
supper.  The  camping  place  had  evi- 
dently been  occupied  before,  for  beside 
the  rock,  where  our  fire  was  built,  we 
found  a  book.  As  a  testimonial  to  Ari- 
zona weather  this  book  was  a  document 
of  price ;  it  had  lain  by  the  rock  more 
than  three  years,  by  the  date  of  an  in- 
scription on  the  fly-leaf,  yet  was  un- 
scarred  and  free  from  mold.  It  was 
called  "  Lost  in  the  Canyon,"  and  it  nar- 
rated the  thrilling  adventures  of  some 
boys — the  Hero  and  others — while  ex- 
ploring the  Canyon's  depths.  All  this 
being  set  forth  with  unwearied  igno- 
rance by  an  author  who  had  never  been 
west  of  Indiana.  This  volume  the  Ar- 
tist desired  to  sit  up  and  read  during  the 
evening;  under  its  soporific  influence  we 
soon  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  did  not  reach  our  camp  until 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  when  the  shadow 
from  the  southeastern  wall  swung  slow- 
ly across  the  floor  of  the  gorge.     Then 
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the  Artist  gathered  his  sketching  mate- 
rials and  we  started  for  the  rim.  The 
way  was  as  filled  with  interest  as  the 
descent;  as  many  transcendent  land- 
scapes and  good  resting-places;  as  many 
flowers  and  little  stealthy  lizards  basking 
in  the  sun.  But  let  me  not  dwell  upon 
that  upward  climb. 


We  reached  the  rim  in  time  for  the  su- 
premest  sight  of  all ;  the  marshaling  of 
the  shadows  when  the  purple  creeps  up 
into  the  brilliant  valley  of  light ;  "  the 
carnage  of  the  sunset,"  and  the  sinking 
of  the  last  gilcjed  peak  into  the  pit  of 
darkness. 

Chicago,  III. 


Automobiles  and  Automobile   Races  at   Newport 


By  G.  F.   Baright 


Secretary  of  the  National  Automobile  Racing  Association  of  Newport,   R.  I. 


As  a  pleasure  vehicle  for  short  dis- 
tances, as  well  as  for  touring  pur- 
poses, the  automobile  has  found 
its  place,  at  once  popular  and  secure.  At 
Newport  we  have  automobiling  at  its 
best — its  long,  wide  avenues  affording 
miles  of  splendid  road  through  the  most 
charming  of  New  England  scenery,  mag- 
nificent hedge-lined  estates,  or  by  the 
edge  of  the  beautiful  cliff-bound  ocean. 
And  in  the  evening,  when  the  air  is  soft, 
balmy  and  cool,  what  blessed  satisfaction 
to  glide  swiftly  and  silently  over  the 
smooth  roads  in  a  little  runabout  to 
where  the  moonlit  sea  beats  against  the 
massive  cliffs,  sending  up  showers  of  sil- 
ver spray  glimmering  in  the  moonlight 
like  fountains  of  diamonds  and  emeralds 
and  sapphires. 

But  none  of  this  poetic  life  in  the  day- 
time. Then  the  spirit  of  forty  horse- 
power is  in  the  air,  and  you  think  of  dis- 
tances as  at  so  many  miles  an  hour.  Con- 
versation is  of  Panhards  and  Mors  and 
many  other  names  distinctly  Gallic — the 
center  of  attraction  is  the  automobile 
station,  and  the  world  revolves  vipon  the 
explosive  power  of  gasoline  or  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam.  Here  we  find  all 
kinds,  for  of  the  making  of  automobiles 
"  there  is  no  end."  Here  comes  the  steam 
runabout,  just  seating  two,  and  passing 
with  a  whirr  and  dash  that  make  you 
think  it  is  the  greatest  machine  produced 
tmtil  you  see  the  next  one.  Then  two  la- 
dies out  for  an  afternoon  spin  flash  by 
in  a  small  electric  carriage,  their  expe- 
rienced hands  clad  in  the  daintiest  of 
white  gloves,  guiding  it  in  and  out  amid 
the  throng  of  carriages  and  sightseers, 
the  trained  eye  measuring  distances  with 


wonderful  exactness,  exhibiting  the  most 
perfect  control  over  their  obedient  en- 
gines— oh,  truly,  some  one  should  write 
a  book  about  the  women  "  chauffeurs  "  of 
Newport ! 

In  regard  to  the  more  powerful  ma- 
chines, the  heavy  touring  car  is  gaining 
ground  rapidly  in  America,  particularly 
with  men  who  have  the  means  to  follow 
out  their  inclinations.  Of  course,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Europe 
the  facilities  for  riding  long  distances  are 
unexcelled,  for  there  one  can  ride  for 
thousands  of  miles  over  roads  as  smooth 
as  a  billiard  table.  One  can  form  little 
conception  of  the  popularity,  the  great 
general  interest  in  the  automobile  on  the 
Continent.  In  the  great  road  race  last  year 
between  Paris  and  Berlin,  throughout  the 
entire  distance,  some  hundreds  of  miles, 
the  road  was  lined  with  people  watching 
the  progress  of  the  competing  machines. 
Traveling  such  long  distances  has  led  the 
French  and  German  manufacturers  to 
the  production  of  the  heavy  type  of  car, 
capable  of  carrying  any  number  from  a 
single  individual  to  a  family  of  eight  or 
ten.  Most  of  the  American  types  have 
been  of  a  lighter  type,  designed  more 
especially  for  runabouts  for  local  or  city 
use. 

Now,  when  two  men  are  the  owners  of 
machines  of  a  similar  make,  or  of  differ- 
ent makes,  but  of  a  similarity  in  type  or 
approximately  similar  in  power  and 
speed,  there  is,  of  course,  immediately 
established  an  essential  difference  of  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  this  difference  of  opinion 
which  has  made  the  automobile  race  a 
possibility. 

In  1900    the  first  American  company 
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was  organized  in  Newport  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  automobile  races,  and  it 
met  with  great  success.  In  the  races  held 
in  the  summer  of  1901  over  sixty  ma- 
chines took  part,  and  its  popularity  was 
evidenced  by  the  great  crowd  of  specta- 
tors who,  drawn  by  curiosity  and  interest, 
came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  by  special  excursions 
from  the  nearby  cities,  to  watch  the 
events. 

This  meet  of  automobiles  for  racing  is 
an  intensely  interesting  scene.  They  are 
divided  into  classes,  so  that  the  machines 
are  as  evenly  matched  as  possible,  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  horse- 
power they  can  develop  under  pressure, 
the  approximate  amount  of  speed  they 
have  been  known  to  develop,  and  similar- 
ity in  motive  power.  There  are  usually 
a  sufticient  number  of  machines  in  all 
classes  to  make  interesting  events,  while 
the  differences  both  in  the  type  of  motor 
and  the  skill  of  its  driver  furnish  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  which  gives  zest  to 
the  performance. 

At  our  race  meet  we  started  promptly 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
race  of  gasoline  tricycles  and  motor  cy- 
cles. When  this  race  had  proceeded  half 
way  around  the  course  we  then  started  a 
second  race  of  electric  carriages.  This 
was  done  to  save  time,  and  because  we 
had  but  one  race  of  electric  vehicles  to  be 
run.  The  racing  ability  of  the  average 
electric  carriage,  unless  built  especially 
for  that  purpose,  does  not  compare  with 
that  of  vehicles  propelled  by  either  steam 
or  gasoline.  The  other  races,  and  there 
were  sixteen  of  them  last  year,  are  run 
off  in  heats,  the  winner  in  each  heat  com- 
peting together  for  the  leadership  in  that 
class,  for  which  first  and  second  prizes 
were  offered,  and  the  winners  in  each 
class  competing  for  the  final  champion- 
ship race.  In  1901  the  championship 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
who  covered  the  ten  miles  in  15  minutes 
233.2  seconds,  defeating  Kenneth  Skin- 
ner, who  on  a  motor  tricycle  finished  sec- 
ond in  17  minutes  25  seconds.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  the  record  for  this  distance, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
racing  was  by  necessity  held  upon  a  half- 
mile  track,  upon  which  the  best  time 
could  by  no  possibility  be  made.  The 
races  were,  however,  pronounced  an  un- 
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qualified  success,  and  it  is  expected  that 
should  there  be  a  meet  in  Newport  during 
the  coming  season  they  will  make  a  better 
showing  than  ever  before. 

There  are  these  essential  differences  be- 
tween a  race  between  automobiles  and  a 
race  between  horses :  An  automobile  does 
not,  like  a  horse,  feel  better  one  day  than 
another,  or  under  some  conditions  than 
under  others ;  an  automobile  is  a  mechan- 
ical contrivance  and  a  race  between  them 
resolves  itself  into  a  test  of  dynamics. 
The  element  of  uncertainty  is  not  fur- 
nished by  the  machine  as  a  rule,  but  by 
the  individual  who  is  controlling  it.  For 
the  automobile  has  not,  like  the  horse,  a 
will  of  its  own,  which  may  act  uncertain- 
ly. It  is  sensitive  and  responsive — act- 
ing in  exact  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  is  constructed.  The 
accident  which  happens  to  the  automo- 
bile is  seldom  due  to  the  machine  itself, 
but  almost  wholly  to  the  loss  of  control 
or  presence  of  mind  of  the  operator.  And 
it  is  just  this  difference  in  nerve,  skill 
and  judgment  in  the  drivers  which  makes 


possible  the  automobile  race  between  ma- 
chines of  equal  make,  size  and  develop- 
ment of  horse-power. 

Society  has  made  the  automobile  races 
in  Newport  one  of  the  events  of  the  sea- 
son. The  fashionable  set  drives  to  the 
track  in  tally-hos,  drags,  barouches  and 
smart  traps  of  every  conceivable  descrip- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  omnipresent 
automobile.  The  scene  is  then  one  of 
gorgeous  color  and  splendor.  The  car- 
riages and  coaches  crowded  full  of  smart- 
ly gowned  women  and  handsome  men 
make  a  characteristic  Newport  picture  to 
be  well  remembered  and  treasured  as  a 
sight  worth  seeing.  The  horses  seem  to 
look  on  in  mild  surprise  at  the  unusual 
sight,  and  the  strains  of  a  military  band 
heard  now  and  then  above  the  noise  and 
roar  of  the  machines  add  color  to  the  oc- 
casion. Altogether  the  day  of  automo- 
bile races  in  Newport  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  society's  great  days,  and  the  outside 
world  crowd  in  on  this  great  occasion  to 
view  the  fascinating  scene  in  all  its  pic- 
turesqueness. 

New  York  City. 


The   Newpoit  Automobile  Kaces. 


.Start,    IJctween    Mr.    K.    Walsh  (34),  Mr.  Alexander  Kislier  (;i2)   and 
Mr.  K.   Skinner   (27) 
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Wild    Animal    Life 

"  One  half  the  world  doesn't  know 
how  the  other  half  lives."  So  goes  the 
old  proverb,  and  one  who  reads  Mr. 
Ernest  Ingersoll's  Wild  Life  of  Orchard 
and  Field  will  learn  the  truth  thereof. 
Only,  that  "  other  half  "  of  the  world 
will  lie  in  the  realm  of  the  lower  animals. 
No  one  could  write  such  a  book  who 
has  not  lived  close  to 
the  heart  of  nature.  It 
is  not  the  worse  but 
better  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  its  chapters 
have  already  appeared 
in  substance  in  current 
literature  ;  for  the  read- 
er has  the  advantage 
of  ripened  reflection, 
more  careful  observa- 
tion and  further  facts. 
The  life  story  of  the 
small  rodents  and  the 
birds,  to  which  the 
book  is  principally 
given,  has  not  often 
been  told  so  pleasantly 
and  truly.  A  summer 
visit  to  the  country  will 
have  added  interest 
with  this  book  as  a 
guide.  Beyond  this 
-fact,  such  reading  must 
bring  men  into  closer 
touch  and  sympathy 
with  those  "  little 
l)rothers  "  of  the  ani- 
mal world  of  whom 
St.  Francis  of  Assissi 
was  so  loving  a  patron 
and  friend.  What 
])  a  t  h  o  s — to  take  a 
single  example — seems 
to  fall  upon  the  daily 
lives  of  our  humble 
familiars  of  the  beasts 
and  birds  as  we  read 
the  chapter  on  "  How 
.\nimals  Get  Home?" 
Do  our  dogs  and  cats, 
and  horses  and  mules, 
and    the    birds    and 


fishes,  forsooth,  suffer  homesickness? 
Poor  things !  Poor,  dumb  heart-aching, 
and  too  often  heart-breaking,  things! 
Surely  these  nature-books,  which  are, 
happily,  multiplying,  will  soften  our 
hearts  toward  our  fellow  tenants  of  the 
earth  who  have  wings  and  four  feet. 
The  book  is  fairly  well  printed  and  the 
plates  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  re- 
produced   from    life   photographs.      But 


From  "  The  peer  Family  " 
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do  the  publishers  think  that  the  title- 
page,  with  its  rather  common  line-work 
process  cut  interlacing  the  legend,  is 
really  a  step  forward  in  the  beautiful  art 
of  printing? 

^     Ji 

The  Deer  Family  is  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  outdoor  life  which  will 
be  sure  to  attract  attention.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt wrote  his  part  of  the  book  while  he 
was  Vice-President.  The  "  Others  "  of 
the  title  who  have  collaborated  with  him 
are  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  D.  G.  Elliott  and  A. 
J.  Stone.  Of  the  325  pages  of  the  text 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  written  nearly  one- 
half,  including  the  "  Introductory  "  and 
chapters  on  the  mule  deer  or  Rocky 
Mountain  blacktail,  the  whitetail  deer, 
the  pronghorn  antelope  and  the  wapita 
or  round  horned  elk.  The  Introduction 
is  an  admirable  popular  description  of 
the  general  habits  and  range  of  the  large 
game  included  in  the  deer  family,  with 
hints  for  the  hunter.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  extinction  of  these  animal 
rangers  of  our  forests  and  plains  has  in 
some  cases  been  halted  or  even  reversed. 
But  President  Roosevelt  sounds  a  clear 
warning  that  unless  in  some  way  the 
process  be  arrested  our  wild  landscapes 
must  soon  be  stripped  bare  of  their 
larger  game  and  the  deer  family  follow 
the  bison  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Thoughtful  persons  will  echo  our  Presi- 
dent's virile  insistence  that  the  big  hunter 
should  not  be  a  "  game  butcher,"  and 
that  the  law  of  the  land  should  fortify 
public  sentiment  and  the  remonstrance 
of  all  true  sportsmen  against  the  mer- 
cenary, cruel  and  undiscriminating  de- 
struction waged  by  the  skin  hunter  for 
market  uses.  The  unsportsmanlike  spirit 
which  leads  so  many  hunters  to  an  un- 
healthy rivalry  to  shoot  the  largest 
"  bags  "  of  game  is  unworthy  the  honor- 
able sportsman.  Anything  like  an  ex- 
cessive bag  is  a  badge  of  dishonor.  De- 
struction for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
record  alone  should  be  banned  by  the 
public  and  the  sportsman  alike.  The 
brief  "  foreword,"  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
signs,  says  that  the  book  is  meant  for 
the  lover  of  the  wild,  free,  lonely  life  of 
the  wilderness  and  of  the  hardy  pastimes 
known  to  sojourners  therein.  But  all 
who  love  a  breath  of  nature  from  the 


great  unsettled  regions  of  America  will 
find  the  pages  of  The  Deer  Family  ex- 
hilarating and  informing.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's collaborators  keep  up  the  interest 
of  their  principal,  and  their  papers  have 
the  same  tone  and  spirit  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  forest.  The  book  is  spicy 
with  incidents  of  hunting  men  and  hunted 
creatures  and  their  associates  and  fel- 
lows of  the  wilderness,  and  is  full  of  the 
ozone  of  the  wild  open.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  an  author  is  here  at  his  best. 

Those  who  have  read  "  Among  the 
Meadow  People  "  will  need  no  recom- 
mendation of  Among  the  Night  People, 
by  the  same  author.  There  is  more  than 
one  sense  in  which  our  globe  has  two 
hemispheres.  In  the  habits  and  condi- 
tions of  their  active  inhabitants  there  is 
a  Day-time  world  and  a  Night-time 
world,  and  the  two  are  quite  distinct. 
Few  persons  who  have  not  given  special 
attention  to  the  facts  have  even  a  re- 
mote knowledge  of  what  goes  on  around 
them  during  night  hours  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  in  the  plant  world,  too, 
for  that  matter.  The  author  of  Among 
the  Night  People  gives  her  young  read- 
ers an  excursion  into  that  unknown 
realm,  and  those  who  start  with  her  will 
surely  wish  to  finish  the  journey.  Chick- 
ens, raccoons,  cats,  mosquitoes,  fire-flies, 
water-wigglers,  moths  and  weasels  are 
among  the  night-prowlers  of  the  weird 
and  busy  world  into  which  our  author 
leads  her  little  readers.  Even  the  mal- 
odorous skunk  is  the  subject  of  an  agree^ 
able  visit.  The  publishers  have  made  a 
handsome  printed  book,  with  several  at- 
tractive full-page  tinted  illustrations. 

A  brook  is  a  microcosm.  Within  it 
and  along  its  course  one  who  has  the  see- 
ing eye  may  find  a  small  world  of  living 
creatures  with  all  their  varied  interests. 
In  its  waters,  on  the  rocks  beneath,  in 
the  grasses,  weeds  and  shrubs  upon  its 
banks  and  in  the  branches  and  on  the 
trunks  of  overhanging  trees  a  multitude 
of  our  little  brothers  of  the  lower  king- 
doms are  born  and  live  and  die.  The 
author  of  The  Brook  Book  has  been 
among  those  living  things  with  a  keen 
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vision  and  an  open  note-book,  and  gives 
a  charming  report  of  her  explorations. 
There  is  a  thin  thread  of  dialogue  and 
narrative,  upon  which  is  strung  the  story 
of  insects,  spiders,  birds  and  plants,  just 
enough  to  quicken  human  interest.  The 
natural  history  is  quite  accurate,  the  il- 
lustrations are  numerous  and  good,  and 
the  book  is  excellent  reading  for  adults  as 
well  as  for  intelligent  youth,  and  would 
be  a  good  companion  for  summer  outings. 

Animal  Activities  is  an  excellent  book 
rather  inappropriately 
named.  Its  sub-title 
better  expresses  its 
character  as  "  a  first 
book  in  zoology." 
It  is  a  text-book  of 
zoology  written  by  an 
experienced  teacher, 
and  is  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  Good  vo- 
cabularies are  annexed 
to  the  chapters ;  prefa- 
tory and  accompanying 
questions  stir  up  and 
direct  investigation, 
and  the  definitions  are 
well  stated  in  clear 
language.  The  zoology 
appears  to  be  sufficient- 
ly accurate,  altho  one 
notes  here  and  there  a 
slip,  as  when  spiders  are 
classed  as  "  insects." 
The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  altho 
many  of  them  have  a 
familiar  look,  they 
s  e  rv  e  their  purpose 
well. 


Studies  of  Plant  Life 

Here  are  three  interesting  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  books,  of  which  the 
first  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  valuable 
and  original  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view.  The  author,  Miss  Huntington, 
vouched  for  by  so  supreme  an  authority 
as  Professor  Sargent,  has  a  fresh  sub- 
ject in  the  study  of  trees  in  winter.  It 
opens  a  new  field  for  the  readers  of  that 
delightful  little  monthly  Rhodora,  loved 
of  collectors  rather  than  microscopists, 


Wild  Lifb  in  Orchard 
AND  Field.  By  Ernest  In- 
ijersoll.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Bros.     $1.40  net. 

The  Deer  Family.  By 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Oth- 
ers. New  York :  The  Mac- 
mlllan  Co.     $2.00. 

Among  the  Nioht  Peo- 
PLB.  By  Clara  Dillingham 
Pier  son.  New  York  :  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.     $1.00  net. 

The  Brook  Book.  By 
Mary  Rogers  Miller.  New 
York :  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     $1.35  net. 

Animal  Activities.  By 
Nathaniel  S.  French.  New 
York :  Longmans.  Green  & 
Co.     $1.20. 
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and  shows  them  how  they  can  pursue 
their  studies  of  trees  when  blossoms  and 
leaves  are  gone.    And  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful    individuality    about    leafless    trees 
which  the  careless  observer  knows  noth- 
ing of.     We  recall  that  Dr.  Trelease,  of 
the    St.    Louis    Botanical    Garden,    has 
made  a  fine  collection,  which  we  have 
hoped  to  see  published,  of  winter  buds 
and  bark.    The  beauty  of  the  winter  tree, 
its  grace  and  strength,  are  all  exposed 
when  the  leaves  are  absent.   Mr.  Schwarz 
considers  the  tree  as  a  denizen    of    the 
forest  and  with  some  careful  considera- 
tion   of    its    relation    to    forestry.      He 
traverses    the    country    from    Maine    to 
California,     and     h  i  s 
comments  are  interest- 
ing esthetically  as  well 
as    scientifically    and 
commercially ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  he  knows 
his    forest    and    is    a 
most      competent      in- 
structor.  Mrs.  Parsons 
is  known  as  a  pleasant 
guide    to    the    flower- 
land    not    overstocked 
with    botanical    learn- 
ing     by     her     books, 
"  How  to  Know  the 
Wild     Flowers "     and 
"  How    to    Know    the 
Ferns."      The   colored 
plates     are     excellent. 
We    have    never    seen 
skunk   cabbage   so   at- 
tractive, or    Joe    pye- 
weed  of  quite  so  bril- 
liant a  pink.     The  au- 
thor gossips  pleasantly 
about  the  flowers,  fol- 
lowing  them    in    their 
seasons     and     quoting 
Thoreau     and     Whit- 
comb    Riley   and    pro- 
viding   a    very    agree- 
able book  and  one  not 
too  heavy  for  summer 
holiday  reading,  which 

Studies  of  Tkebs  in  Win 
TBR.  By  Annie  Oakea  Hunt 
ington.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Charles  S.  Sargent. 
Knight  &  Millet.     $2.25  net. 

Forest  Trees  and  Pon- 
EST  ScENEHY.  Jtii  G.  Fred- 
erick Schwarz.  The  Grafton 
I'rpss.      $1.50. 

AccoRDiNo  TO  Season,  ny 
FranccH  Theodore  Parsona. 
Cliarles  Scrlbner's  Sons, 
$1.76. 


shall   not   require   study,   but  may   help 
easy  observation. 

Spindle  and  Plough 

The  average  woman  is  too  wise  along 
feminine  character  lines  of  her  own  to 
do  poetic  justice  to  the  charming  fiction 
of  another  woman's  mind.  As  an  au- 
thor her  literal  interpretations  of  the  her- 
oine often  destroy  the  reader's  romantic 
illusions  concerning  her.  And  for  this 
reason  we  are  accustomed  to  think  that 
the  male  author  is  better  equipped,  by  the 
limitations  of  his  knowledge  of  the  pretty 
sex,  and  by  the  natural  stretch  of  his  im- 
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agination  in  that  direction,  to  deal  more 
creditably  with  the  heroine  in  fiction. 

But  if  this  is  true,  Spindle  and  Plough 
is  a  notable  exception  to  the  rule.*  It  is 
a  singularly  tactful  exposition  of  women 
in  general,  and  of  one  woman  in  particu- 
lar. "  Shalisha,"  the  heroine,  is  not  so 
nearly  a  type  of  womanhood  as  she  is  a 
magnificent  exponent  of  all  that  is  serene- 
ly virtuous  and  maternally  patient  in  it. 
Her  unreality  consists  in  the  gallant 
strain  of  warrior  courage  that  flows  like 
a  vein  of  savage  life  through  every  ex- 
pression of  her  personality.  Thomas 
Hardy  himself  could  not  have  invested 
this  massive  woman  with  more  silent, 
lonely  fortitude,  or  given  her  more  sor- 
rowful significance ;  nor  is  her  character 
altogether  granitic  in  its  repose.  She 
hides  somewhere  far  within  a  red  spark 
of  merciless  humor,  a  little  zigzag  of 
lightning  wit  that  can  change  the  sad  blue 
heaven  of  her  eyes  into  threatening  nights 
of  storm  and  fury. 

But  Shalisha's  chief  distinction  is  an 
element  of  tenderness,  a  maternal  over- 
sight of  all  nature.  There  is  in  her  mind 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  men  and 
women  are  not  merely  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  their  own  kind,  but  in  the  divine  or- 
der of  adoption  they  sustain  a  similar  re- 
lationship to  every  sort  of  life,  an  affec- 
tionate, disciplinary  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  creation ;  and  she  rejoices  in 
these  wide  dimensions  of  love  and  com- 
panionship. She  is  an  earth  mother  as 
well  as  a  maiden  woman,  and  prays  for 
her  lilies  and  lambs  with  some  such  de- 
votion as  she  would  have  prayed  for 
friends  and  kindred. 

The  author  has  also  distinguished  her- 
self in  the  selection  and  descriptions  of 
the  scenery  for  her  story.  This  is  a  part 
of  fiction  where  most  presumption  is  dis- 
played. The  fact  that  some  of  their 
landscapes  are  even  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe and  interpret  than  the  little  narrow 
necked  characters  of  their  heroes  and  her- 
oines is  one  which  does  not  sufficiently 
impress  a  certain  class  of  writers.  They 
have  not  the  gift  of  seeing  outside  things 
in  their  green  and  gray  and  brown  rela- 
tionship to  each  other.  They  sow  their 
own  flower  seed  and  see  to  it  that  the 
plants  spring  up    methodically    in    the 


•Spindlb  and  Plodqh.    Bp  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    |1.50. 


proper  places.  Now,  the  proprieties  of 
nature  are  much  more  versatile  than  the 
artistic  sense  represented  by  rectangular 
tulip  beds  and  trim  violet  borders.  Lil- 
ies are  welcomed  visitors  anywhere  upon 
her  landscape,  and  the  pretty  instinct  of 
roses  is  always  for  the  vanity  of  showing 
themselves  in  the  sunlight  of  the  brilliant 
south  side.  There  are  no  prudish  hedge 
rows  nor  aristocratic  arrangement  of 
"  effects  "  in  her  designs.  For,  at  bot- 
tom. Nature  is  a  sad  old  renegade,  set  with 
every  root  and  briar  against  the  garden- 
er's higher  critical  mind  and  his  evolu- 
tionary ambition  to  give  her  hybrid  no- 
tions of  progress.  And  in  this  novel 
there  is  a  friendly  recognition  of  her  an- 
tagonism, which  is  an  unusual  dispensa- 
tion to  make  of  English  scenery,  where 
the  very  primroses  are  careful  to  bloom 
in  the  right  place  and  every  perspective 
reaches  down  a  line  of  ancestral  trees  of 
one  sort  or  another.  We  have  here,  in- 
deed, not  so  much  a  picture  of  an- 
cient parks  as  the  interpretation  of 
a  garden  that  has  somehow  wandered 
outside  the  care  of  men  and  now  trails 
itself  over  the  ground  in  a  long  pil- 
grimage of  roses  and  vines  hastening 
back  to  native  wildness  and  prodigality. 
But  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  dominating 
all,  stands  the  incomparable  Shalisha, 
potent  with  love  as  with  sweetness,  the 
stately  human  reality  of  fragrant  lilies 
and  virginal  beauty. 

•*• 

A  Saintly  Life 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  increasing 
interest  in  the  Stuart  period  of  English 
history  that  two  biographies  should  be 
devoted  to  a  person  of  such  minor  im- 
portance as  Mary  Rich.*  She  was  no 
Madame  Roland  and  had  no  political  in- 
fluence, yet  her  life  is  historically  inter- 
esting for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place, 
by  her  birth  in  the  Boyle  family  and  by 
her  marriage  into  the  Warwick  family 
she  was  closely  connected  with  many  of 
the  great  figures  of  the  age  of  Charles 
I,  Cromwell  and  the  Restoration.  Sec- 
ondly, she  recorded  the  details  of  her 
daily  life  in  a  diary  which  is  now  pre- 

*Marv  Rich,  Countess  of  Warwick.  Bv  Charlotte 
Ft II  Smith.     New  York  ;  Longmans,  Gieen  &  Co.     $7.50. 

Mary  Rich,  Countess  of  Warwick.  By  Mary  E.  Pal- 
^rave.  (Saintly  Lives  Series).  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.    $1.50  net. 
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served  in  five  stout  quarto  volumes  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  deals  less  often  and 
less  critically  with  public  men  and  events 
than  does  the  diary  of  her  contemporary, 
Pepys,  and  is  distinctly  inferior  in  lit- 
erary quality,  yet  parts  of  it  were  well 
worth  being  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Mary  Rich's  father,  Sir  Richard 
Boyle,  was  a  poor  younger  son  who  went 
to  Ireland  to  seek  his  fortune  when 
Drake  and  Hawkins  were  seeking  theirs 
upon  the  sea.  He  became  one  of  the 
"  undertakers  "  who  settled  on  the  Des- 
mond property  in  the  southern  provinces, 
and,  being  a  born  organizer  and  adminis- 
trator, rapidly  built  up  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  estates  in  all  Ire- 
land. A  happy  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland 
furthered  his  good  fortune.  In  our  own 
day  of  late  marriages  and  few  children  it 
is  pleasing  to  note  of  Sir  Richard  that  he 
married  his  "  deerest,  deer  wife  "  when 
she  was  still  in  her  'teens,  and  was  the 
father  of  fifteen  "  vertuous  and  religious 
children,"  of  whom  Mary,  in  1625,  was 
the  thirteenth.  Shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  the  Boyle  family 
removed  to  London,  where  Mary  had  a 
chance  to  enjoy  court  life  and  where  she 
was  wooed  and  won  by  Charles  Rich,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

After  the  marriage  Mary  and  her  hus- 
band went  down  to  Essex  to  live  at 
Leighs  Priory,  a  delightful  old  English 
country  house  which  had  come  into  the 
Warwick  family  at  the  secularization  of 
the  monasteries  a  century  earlier.  It  was 
here  at  "  Delicious  Lees,"  under  the 
shadow  of  the  old  Priory  Towers  and  in 
the  solitude  of  the  quiet  woods  of  the 
park,  that  a  great  change  came  in  Mary 
Rich's  life.  Her  account  is  so  character- 
istic of  her  whole  nature  that  it  deserves 
to  be  given  in  her  own  words. 

"  I  was,"  she  wrote  later,  "  when  I  married 
into  my  husband's  family,  as  vain,  as  idle  and 
as  inconsiderate  a  person  as  possible,  minding 
nothing  but  curious  dressing  and  fine  clothes, 
and  spending  my  precious  time  in  nothing  else 
but  reading  romances  and  seeing  plays  and  in 
going  to  court  and  Hyde  Park  and  Spring  Gar- 
dens. Good  resolutions  I  kept  no  longer  than 
I  had  no  temptation  to  break  them.  .  .  . 
At  last  [in  1646I  it  pleased  God  to  send  a  sud- 
<]en  sickness  upon  my  only  son,  which  I  then 
doted  on  with  great  fondness.  I  was  beyond 
expression  struck  at  it,  because  my  conscience 
told  me  it  was  for  my  back-sliding.      Upon 


this  conviction  I  presently  retired  to  God,  and 
by  earnest  prayer  begged  of  him  to  restore  my 
child,  and  did  then  solemnly  promise  to  God, 
if  he  would  hear  my  prayer,  I  would  become  a 
new  creature.  This  prayer  of  mine  God  was 
so  gracious  as  to  grant." 

Thenceforth,  by  a  change  to  extreme 
piety,  Mary  Rich  more  than  fulfilled  her 
vow ;  this  time  her  "  conversion  "  was 
complete  and  permanent ;  the  follies  of 
her  youth  were  wholly  laid  aside ;  much 
of  her  time  was  spent  in  prayer  and  pious 
meditation.  Yet  she  also  justified  her- 
self by  good  works  of  a  very  practical 
nature.  By  well  chosen  extracts  from 
her  diary  her  biographers  show  how  she 
cared  for  those  sick  and  in  trouble  in  her 
neighborhood ;  how  she  played  the  peace- 
maker in  family  quarrels ;  how  she  sup- 
ported needy  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
gave  aid  to  promising  young  students, 
and  how  she  was  always  so  generous  and 
kind  and  courteous  that  the  good  parson 
who  preached  her  funeral  sermon  even 
asserted  that  it  advanced  the  rent  of 
houses  simply  to  be  situated  near  her. 
The  gay  Warwick  relatives,  who  often 
came  down  from  London  to  Leighs  on  a 
visit,  were  a  sore  trial  to  Mary  Rich  be- 
cause of  their  levity  and  loose  talk ;  yet 
she  patiently  tried  to  reform  them  and  do 
what  she  could  to  counteract  the  general 
tendency  of  the  Restoration  age.  A 
single  entry  in  her  diary  is  typical  of 
many: 

"  March  15.  My  brother  Hatton  dined  with 
us  that  day,  and  swore  dreadfully,  and  talked 
so  ill  as  I  thought  nothing  out  of  Hell  could 
have  done.  I  was  troubled  at  it,  and  did  all  I 
could  to  keep  him  from  it,  but,  not  being  able 
to  do  it,  did  show  my  dislike  at  it,  and  was, 
by  God's  mercy,  enabled  to  own  religion,  and 
to  speak  good  of  it  before  him.  After  dinner 
I  got  away  from  that  wicked  company ;  my 
soul  being  much  grieved  to  hear  my  poor  hus- 
band swear  much,  too." 

Mary  Rich  showed  her  unselfishness 
and  tenderness  in  the  care  she  gave  her 
husband  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  much  confined  to  his  bed  by 
illness ;  and,  after  his  death,  by  her 
prompt  and  wise  settlement  of  his 
tangled  business  affairs,  she  gave  evi- 
dence of  unusual  executive  ability  and 
decision  of  character,  which  she  may  well 
have  inherited  from  her  father. 

Miss  Fell  Smith  has  produced  the 
larger  and  more  solid  biography,  but  has 
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so  loaded  it  down  with  long  quotations 
from  the  much  vaunted  manuscript 
sources  as  to  make  it  somewhat  heavy. 
The  professional  historian  may  glean 
from  the  material,  too  profusely  offered, 
some  interesting  side-lights  on  the  fa- 
mous persons  with  whom  Mary  Rich  was 
intimately  acquainted,  but  the  ordinary 
"  gentle  reader  "  will  prefer  Miss  Pal- 
grave's  less  pretentious  but  far  more  pic- 
turesque and  human  record  of  a  really 
saintly  life. 

At  Sunwich  Port.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs.     New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Take  out  of  Dickens  the  pathos,  the 
more  boisterous  humor,  the  passionate 
humanitarianism,  the  deeper  imagination, 
and  something  like  the  work  of  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs will  remain.  Nor  is  the  residue,  as 
might  appear  at  first  blush,  flat  and  unin- 
teresting. It  is  a  little  Dickens  we  have 
left,  to  be  sure,  but  a  Dickens  delightful- 
Iv  amusing,  whose  caricatures  are  quaint 
and  entertaining  tho  they  may  seem  lack- 
ing somewhat  in  blood.  We  have  grown 
familiar  with  Mr.  Jacobs's  seafaring,  or 
harbor-keeping,  folk  in  his  shorter  tales, 
and  now,  in  this  his  longer  story,  we  wel- 
come them  as  dear  friends.  Sunwich 
Port  is  full  of  fine  entertainment  for  a 
summer's  day ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
mention  an  actual  resort  on  our  Atlantic 
coast  so  agreeable  for  a  holiday  mood  as 
this  imaginary  port  with  its  choleric  sea- 
captains,  its  funny  old  women,  and  its 
comical  young  lovers.  The  art  of  the 
book  is  light  but  exquisitely  true. 


Zuni  Folk  Tales.  Recorded  and  translated 
by  Frank  Hamilton  Gushing.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  J.  W.  Powell.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $3.50  net. 

The  mysteries  of  the  universe,  as  the 
Zunis  explain  them  in  their  folk  tales, 
make  charming  stories  that  might  well 
be  more  widely  known,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Gushing  for  his  work  in  mak- 
ing so  many  of  these  available  to  Ameri- 
can readers.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  a 
rude  and  savage  people  we  have  in  story 
form  a  philosophy  that  is  at  once  delight- 
fully fresh  and  strikingly  original.  A 
quaint  and  individual  flavor  runs  through 


the  multitudinous  myths  of  the  Zuni  peo- 
ple, and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  interest 
is  not  sustained  to  the  end  of  the  story. 
One  of  the  tales  in  the  present  collection 
accounts  for  the  coming  of  the  summer 
birds.  In  another  is  set  forth  how  the 
rattlesnakes  came  to  be  what  they  are. 
A  third  incidentally  explains  why  the 
teeth  of  the  coyote  are  sunken  in  his 
jaw  and  so  on.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  stories  is  that  entitled  "  The 
Cock  and  the  Mouse,"  which  Mr.  Gush- 
ing gives  in  the  Italian  original  and  the 
Zuni  version  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  the  original  has 
been  adapted  to  Zuni  environment  and 
atmosphere  in  a  masterly  manner.  It 
afifords  a  good  glimpse  of  the  Indian 
method  of  making  folk  tales.  The  vol- 
ume will,  of  course,  appeal  especially  to 
those  interested  in  folk  lore,  but  lovers  of 
stories  will  likewise  find  much  to  repay 
careful  perusal. 

Jt 

Scarlet  and  Hyssop.     By  E.  F.  Benson.     New 
York:     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ;5!i.5o. 

A  satirical  novel  dealing  with  London 
society,  by  an  author  who  has  won  some 
notice  in  that  field.  Scarlet  and  Hyssop 
is  an  interesting  book  and  at  times  a  very 
clever  book.  It  contains  some  excellent 
ridicule  of  a  sufficiently  vulnerable  so- 
ciety and  also  some  good  character  draw- 
ing; but  there  is  constantly  noticed  an 
unsatisfactoriness,  not  to  say  crudeness, 
in  the  handling  of  the  story — things 
which  one  would  call  amateurish  if  he 
did  not  know  that  the  author  was  an  old 
hand.  A  certain  society  lady  in  the  story 
"  shrieks  with  laughter  "  in  a  drawing- 
room  three  times  within  a  short  space; 
and  whilewedonot object  to  the  shrieking 
per  se,  we  protest  that  the  cause  of  it  in 
these  three  cases  is  some  very  feeble  jest- 
ing indeed.  The  theme  of  the  story  is  a 
familiar  one — a  high-minded  heroine  is 
married  to  an  unworthy  husband  and 
loves  another  man.  The  author  has  been 
content  to  solve  his  problem  with  a  deus 
ex  machina  of  ancient  aspect,  and  kill 
off  the  unwelcome  third  person  by  a 
convenient  accident — in  this  case  a  very 
artificial  and  unconvincing  accident  in- 
deed. After  these  remarks  it  seems  fair 
to  mention  again  the  real  cleverness  that 
is  in  the  book. 
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Literary  Notes 

Beginning  with  July  The  Forum  will 
be  published  quarterly  instead  of  monthly,  as 
heretofore. 

....A  second  series  of  "Home  Thoughts," 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post,  are  now 
published  in  book  form. 

. . .  .We  have  received  "  Julius  Caesar  "  in 
the  edition  of  Shakespeare,  published  by  the 
Bowen-Merrill  Company. 

....John  Morley's  "Life  of  Gladstone"  is 
promised  for  next  autumn.  Mr.  Morley  is 
■now  engaged  in  reading  the  final   proofs. 

....We  are  to  have  a  volume  of  letters  of 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  which  are  described  as 
being  "  somewhat  sensational,"  and  as  throw- 
ing fresh  light  on  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Carlyles. 

. ..  .Messrs.  James  Pott  &  Co.  have  in  press 
a  volume  entitled  "  Cromwell's  Army,"  by 
C.  H.  Firth.  The  book  has  received  high 
praise  in  England,  where  it  has  been  on  the 
market  for  some  time. 

Messrs.  A.   S.   Barnes  &  Co.  announce 

for  early  publication  a  monograph  on  Aaron 
Burr,  by  Charles  Burr  Todd,  and  "  A  World's 
Shrine,"  being  a  description  of  the  Italian 
lakes,    by   Virginia   W.   Johnson. 

....We  commend  to  all  lovers  of  golf  Mr. 
W.  G.  Brown's  article  in  the  June  Atlantic. 
There  are  some  fine  touches  of  human  philoso- 
phy mingled  with  Mr.  Brown's  remarks  on 
the  playing  of  that  game. 

....In  the  same  issue  of  the  Atlantic  there 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Irving  Babbitt,  which  deals 
with  the  intellectual  anarchy  prevailing  to-day 
in  our  large  colleges,  and  suggests  a  remedy. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  article 
is  the  number  of  quotations  and  allusions  on 
the  subject  gathered  from  wide  sources. 

....The  London  Academy  aptly  recalls 
Daniel  Defoe's  famous  hoax  of  the  year  1718, 
when  he  led  all  London  to  believe  that  the 
whole  island  of  St.  Vincent  had  been  blown 
up  and  obliterated.  On  the  basis  of  his  own 
imagination,  or  on  some  thin  ship  story,  Defoe 
wrote  in  Mist's  Journal  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  this  island,  giving 
such  details  as,  with  all  our  facilities  of  news 
transmission,  we  wait  for  in  vain  to-day. 
After  leading  up  very  gradually  to  the  catas- 
trophe, he  told  his  readers  that,  "  on  the  night 
of  the  said  26th,  about  midnight,  the  whole 
island  of  St.  Vincent  rose  up  in  the  air,  with 
a  most  dreadful  eruption  of  fire  from  under- 
neath the  earth,  and  an  inconceivable  noise  in 
the  air  at  its  rising  up,  that  it  was  not  only 
blown  up,  but  blown  out  of  the  very  sea,  with 
a  dreadful  force,  as  it  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots,   or  blown   up   from   the   foundations    of 


the  earth."  Finally,  to  bring  the  event  home 
to  his  readers  he  recalled  an  accident  in  a 
foundry  in  Moorfields,  where  a  quantity  of 
liquid  gun  metal  coming  into  contact  with 
some  water  had  blown  up  the  works. 


Pebbles 

The  Philippines  are  pacified; 

We  know  this  must  be  so, 
Because  the  squabbles  have  begun 
That  heroes  raise  when  they  are  done 

Contending  with  the  foe. 

— Chicago  Record  Herald. 

....A  little  girl  had  been  looking  at  some 
pictures  of  angels  and  she  turned  to  her 
mamma  and  asked :  "  Mamma,  why  are  there 
no  men  in  heaven?"  "But  there  are  men  in 
heaven,"  replied  her  mother.  "  Then  why  is 
it,"  asked  the  child,  "  that  we  never  see  any 
pictures  of  angels  with  whiskers  or  mus- 
tache?" "True,"  was  the  reply,  "but  there 
are  men  in  heaven,  only  they  get  in  by  a 
close  shave." 

THE    VASSAR    GIRL. 

The  poet  pursues  his  beautiful  theme ; 
The  preacher  his  golden  beatitude ; 
And  I  run  after  a  vanishing  dream — 
The  glittering,  will-o'-the-wispish  gleam 
Of  the  properly  scholarly  attitude — 
The  highly  desirable,  the  very  advisable, 
The  hardly  acquirable,   properly  scholarly  at- 
titude. 

I  envy  the  savage  without  any  clothes, 
Who  lives  in  a  tropical  latitude ; 
It's  little  of  general  culture  he  knows. 
But  then  he  escapes  the  worrisome  woes 
Of  the  properly  scholarly  attitude — 
The  unceasingly  sighed  over,  wept  over,  cried 

over. 
The  futilely  died  over,  properly  scholarly  at- 
titude. 

I  work  and  I  work  till  I  nearly  am  dead, 
And  could  say  what  the  watchman  said — that 
I    could — 
But  still,  with  a  sigh  and  a  shake  of  the  head, 
"  You  don't  understand,"  it  is  ruthlesslysaid, 
The  aye  to  be  sought  for,   wrought   for  and 
fought  for. 
The  ne'er  to  be  caught  for,  properly  scholar- 
ly attitude. 

I  really  am  sometimes  tempted  to  say 
That  it's  merely  a  glittering  platitude ; 

That  people  have  just  fallen  into  the  way, 
When  lacking  a  subject,  to  tell  of  the  sway 
Of  the  properly  scholarly  attitude — 
The    easily    preachable,    spread-eagle    speech- 
able. 
In  practice  unreachable,  properly  scholarly  at- 
titude. — The  Vassarian. 
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Peace  In  South  Africa 

The  welcomest  news  to  British  ears 
for  a  generation,  and  most  welcome  to 
American  ears  since  the  termination  of 
the  Spanish  War,  was  the  announcement 
of  Sunday  night  of  the  end  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa. 

The  terms  of  peace  will  be  found  to 
be  reasonable,  if  not  wholly  easy.  The 
rebels  in  Cape  Colony  cannot  expect  to 
be  immediately  restored  to  all  their  elec- 
toral rights;  we  did  not  grant  that  to 
those  who  fought  against  their  country 
in  our  Civil  War.  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  complaint.  For  the  burghers  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
the  conditions  are  generous,  and  there  is 
the  assurance  of  speedy  recovery  of  the 
rights  of  self-government. 

Our  readers  know  that  we  have  ex- 
pected no  other  termination  of  this  sad 
war  and  have  desired  no  other.  Our 
sympathies  have  gone  to  the  brave  com- 
batants on  both  sides,  but  chiefly  to  that 
side  which  gained  the  victory,  as  we  be- 
lieve, for  civilization  and  the  world. 
This  war  must  be  compared  to  our  own 
Civil  War,  in  which  we  sought  the  vic- 
tory for  a  united  nation  as  against  the 
individualism  of  the  States.  The  com- 
parison is  not  fair  with  our  War  of  In- 
■dep>endence,  in  which  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  the  people  protested  against  gov- 
ernment without  representation,  and  re- 
sisted invasion.  In  the  Transvaal  it  was 
the  right  of  the  aristocratic  minority  to 
oppress  and  suppress  the  taxpaying  ma- 
jority for  which  the  Boers  fought.  They 
were  not  the  advocates  of  liberty  and 
equal  self-government  for  any  but  them- 
selves. Such  an  oligarchy  was  bound  to 
be  overthrown,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
foolish  attempt  of  the  Jameson  Raid  to 
overthrow  it  precipitated  the  war  and  se- 
cured by  a  terrible  loss  of  life  and  treas- 
ure what  might  have  been  secured  more 
cheaply  and  more  gradually  by  peace- 
able agitation.  But  when  there  is  a  great 
evil  war  will  not  always  wait  on  council 
and  debate.  *»  It  would  not  in  this  coun- 
try when  slavery  was  the  evil  to  be  over- 
thrown, any  more  than  it  did  in  1776. 


Last  week  a  large  company  of  intelli- 
gent and  peace-loving  men  and  women 
met  at  Mohonk  Lake  and  talked  and 
resolved  for  peace.  It  was  a  good  work. 
We  cannot  have  too  much  talk  and  senti- 
ment against  war.  But  war  cannot  al- 
ways be  helped.  There  are  worse  evils. 
It  is  worse  to  endure  oppression  than  it 
is  to  die  for  freedom.  When  invaded, 
resistance  becomes  a  necessity  and  a 
duty.  When  Sumpter  was  fired  on  there 
was  no  refusing  the  challenge  of  war. 
When  Natal  was  invaded  there  could  be 
no  more  peace. 

Now  there  will  be  one  great  Dominion 
of  South  Africa,  as  there  is  one  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  another  of  Australia.  It 
will  extend  north  beyond  the  Zambesi  to 
Lake  Tanganyika.  It  will  embrace 
pretty  nearly  all  of  Africa  in  which 
white  people  can  comfortably  dwell.  Be- 
fore long  it  will  annex  the  Portuguese 
colonies  on  the  east  and  west  and  will 
look  longingly  across  to  Madagascar, 
which  will  remain  French  until  some 
great  European  war  shall  again  disturb 
the  balance  of  power.  It  will  abut  on  the 
German  colonies  on  both  oceans,  and  on 
the  Kongo  Free  State,  loosely  held  and 
badly  governed  by  Belgium.  In  a  few 
years  the  railroad  will  follow  the  tele- 
graph from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  and  while 
France  rules  Algeria  and  Sahara,  Great 
Britain  will  be  the  predominant  partner 
in  the  rule  of  Africa. 

Cecil  Rhodes  has  not  lived  to  see  the 
fruit  of  his  patriotic  labors.  But  the 
names  of  Rhodes  and  Roberts  and  Kitch- 
ener and  Milner  and  Chamberlain  and 
Salisbury  will  be  linked  in  honorable  fel- 
lowship when  the  history  is  written  of 
the  union  of  the  States  of  South  Africa 
in  one  grand  British  Dominion.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  result  is  better  for  the 
Dutch  themselves  than  would  have  been 
their  success,  just  as  in  our  own  coun- 
try those  who  wore  the  gray  rejoice  that 
we  are  one  nation  and  that  slavery  is 
destroyed.  We  know  that  the  African 
natives  rejoice,  because  they  will  be  un- 
der a  juster  and  more  merciful  rule  than 
that  of  the  two  so-called  republics.  The 
brotherhood  of  nations  will  rejoice  that 
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the  long  series  of  wars  has  come  to  a 
lasting  end ;  for  the  greatest  power  for 
peace  is  that  which  consolidates  smaller 
states,  with  separate  ambitions  and  in- 
terests, into  a  single  nation.  We  expect 
no  long  bitterness,  but  within  a  genera- 
tion harmony  and  loyalty. 

A  Memorable  Memorial  Address 

By  the  rank  which  he  holds,  and  no 
less  by  the  weight  and  courage  of  what 
he  said,  the  Memorial  Day  address  of 
President  Roosevelt  surpasses  every 
other  address  on  this  occasion  this  year, 
and  to  find  its  equal  we  have  to  go  back 
to  Lincoln's  short  and  classical  address 
at  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  words,  spoken  in  form 
to  the  veterans  in  blue  of  the  Civil  War, 
were  addressed  to  the  country,  and  were 
a  defense  of  the  army  and  of  the  policy 
of  the  Expanded  States.  But  this  re- 
quired him,  just  now,  to  speak  plain 
words  on  the  subject  of  cruelties  in- 
dulged in  by  our  soldiers  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  here  is  where,  with  startling 
courage,  he  compared  atrocities  com- 
mitted there  with  those  committed  in  our 
own  country.  No  apology  may  be 
made  for  cruelties  committed  now  and 
then  by  our  soldiers,  in  retaliation  for 
those  a  hundred  times  more  numerous 
which  they  and  the  friendly  natives  had 
suffered ;  but  those  who  love  to  dilate  on 
these  cruelties  need  to  be  reminded  of 
lynchings  in  this  country  even  more  hor- 
rible'* than  anything  reported  as  com- 
mitted by  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  of  no  section  of  our 
country.  He  doubtless  remembered  that, 
if  these  occurrences  have  been  more  fre- 
quent in  the  section  of  country  from 
which  have  come  most  of  the  speeches 
in  Congress  against  the  conduct  of  our 
military  affairs,  yet  similar  horrors  have 
disgraced  Ohio  and  Kansas  and  Illinois. 
Our  shame  is  not  sectional ;  but  it  is  in- 
evitable that  such  a  condemnation  of 
lynching  will  be  represented  as  an  attack 
on  a  third  of  our  States ;  and  only  a 
man  of  courage,  expecting  a  renomina- 
tion  as  President,  would  have  been  care- 
less how  he  gave  offense  to  a  great  sec- 
tion, from  a  visit  to  which  he  has  just  re- 
turned, and  to  which  he  will  make  an- 
other extended  visit  next  winter.      The 


hot-heads  will  use  his  words  against  him^ 
but  he  cared  not  for  the  abuse  of  men 
who  go  wild  over  cruelties  in  the  Philip- 
pines, over  the  denial  of  independence 
to  Malays  in  the  Philippines,  but  who  ex- 
cuse the  burning  to  death  of  negroes  in 
this  country  and  the  denial  to  them  of 
the  suffrage  rights  of  freemen. 

But  whether  in  the  army  there,  or  in 
the  citizenry  of  our  own  country,  the 
cruelties  are  exceptional,  and  those  who 
condemn  them,  and  who  love  and  prac- 
tice mercy,  are  in  the  large  majority. 
The  President  reminds  us  that  ''  in  every 
community  there  are  people  who  com- 
mit acts  of  well-nigh  unconceivable  hor- 
ror and  baseness."  But  not  by  them  are 
we,  or  our  soldiers,  to  be  judged.  "  For 
every  act  of  cruelty  by  our  men,  there 
have  been  innumerable  acts  of  forbear- 
ance, magnanimity  and  generous  kind- 
ness." Those  who  are  guilty  of  such 
cruelties,  here  or  there,  whatever  the 
provocation,  should  be  punished.  We 
may  add,  th©  the  President  did  not  say 
it,  that  the  court-martials  will  be  surer 
to  punish  than  will  our  civil  courts  at 
home. 

But  those  who  condemn  our  policy  in 
the  Philippines  have  another  count  in 
the  indictment  against  us,  and  that  is 
that  we  do  not  give  to  those  islands  in- 
dependence. The  President  well  says 
that  we  must  first  give  the  people  lib- 
erty, and  then,  if  we  will,  we  may  give 
them  independence.  There  are,  he  re- 
minds us,  a  multitude  of  kingdoms  and 
chieftaincies  in  the  East  that  are  inde- 
pendent, but  where  the  people  have  no 
liberty.  These  Filipinos  and  Macabebes 
and  Moros  have  never  had  such  liberty 
as  we  are  giving  them,  and  they  would 
lose  it  if  they  had  independence.  It  is 
for  the  people,  and  not  their  rulers,  that 
we  should  be  concerned.  And  reminding 
us  of  this  the  President  makes  this 
weighty  utterance,  which  indicates  that 
the  independence  which  the  critics  of  his 
policy  prate  so  glibly  about  is  not  out  of 
his  thought : 

"  When  they  have  thus  shown  their  capacity 
for  real  freedom  by  their  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  possi- 
ble to  decide  whether  they  are  to  exist  inde- 
pendently of  us,  or  be  knit  to  us  by  ties  of 
common   friendship   and  interest." 

Thus  does  President  Roosevelt  himself 
suggest  independence  as  a  possible  out- 
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come.  We  have  never  yet,  by  act  of 
Congress  or  word  of  the  Administration, 
committed  ourselves  to  a  final  policy  for 
the  Philippines,  whether  of  independence 
or  Statehood,  or  Territorial  condition. 
We  have  only  pledged  them  all  the  self- 
government  they  could  carry ;  and  that 
is  all  we  could  do.  Yet  we  venture  to 
say  that  if  absolute  independence  is  in 
the  future  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  un- 
der a  well-established  republican  govern- 
ment, it  will  come  surest  by  the  good  will 
and  aid  of  men  like  President  Roosevelt 
and  those  who  support  him,  rather  than 
by  any  voice  of  those  whose  carping  crit- 
icisms are  delaying  peace,  self-govern- 
ment and  liberty  for  our  new  citizens,  to 
whom  we  are  extending  the  privileges 
which  we  claim  under  our  own  bill  of 
rights. 

Fishing  by  Trolley 

The  progress  of  the  trolley  has  led  to 
some  expressed  misgivings,  as  to  the  ef- 
fect it  will  have  on  secluded  natural  re- 
sorts— places  where  we  may  have  been 
able  to  hide  ourselves  for  a  time  from  the 
buzz  and  corrosion  of  work.  The  steam 
car  certainly  did  a  great  deal  to  spoil  the 
woodland,  and  break  the  heart  of  the 
Fairie  Queene.  Has  the  trolley  come  to 
carry  the  despoiling  further,  to  pene- 
trate every  aisle  of  the  forest,  and  let 
commercialism  use  the  pages  of  nature 
for  its  day  book  and  journal?  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  trolley  is  bound  to  go 
much  further  than  the  steam  car  ever  has 
been  able  to  do,  in  hunting  out  the  iso- 
lated places,  and  in  linking  together  ham- 
lets as  freely  as  cities.  It  is  going  out 
among  the  orchards,  and  up  the  glens ; 
and  it  will  carry  a  certain  spirit  of  world- 
liness  into  the  rural  seclusions. 

But  how  does  it  do  this?  The  steam 
car  went  with  dust,  and  smoke,  and  a 
roar  of  defiance ;  the  trolley  is  more  quiet 
than  a  carriage  and  cleaner  than  a  cart. 
It  fits  easily  into  rustic  life.  Wherever 
it  goes,  the  farmers  come  down  from  the 
hills  as  if  it  were  an  old  friend.  Its 
mechanism  is  out  of  sight ;  it  has  nothing 
to  alarm  the  timid.  Some  time  ago, 
when^  Professor  Orton  announced  the 
rapid  exhaustion  of  coal,  and  warned  us 
that  we  must  be  ready  with  a  new  power, 
he  bade  us  anticipate  a  more  quiet  age. 
He  told   us   that  bv  the  middle  of  the 


twentieth  century  the  roar  and  rage  of 
steam  would  be  passed  away ;  and  that 
with  it  would  go  a  noisy,  turbulent  and 
restless  age.  The  trolley  is  significant 
of  the  change  and  quiet.  The  poetry  of 
life  reasserts  itself. 

But  what  is  better  is,  that  the  trolley 
does  not  devour  forests,  or  exhaust  our 
coal  mines.  It  utilizes  power  that  was 
going  to  waste — generally  that  of  a  wa- 
terfall or  a  mill  dam.  Vastly  more  sub- 
tile than  steam,  electricity  has  a  way  of 
making  itself  at  home  anywhere.  It  does 
not  come  as  a  stranger,  with  huge  en- 
gines arid  a  roar  that  shakes  the  hills.  It 
leaves  no  trace  of  its  passage,  and  does 
not  mar  the  landscape.  It  does  not  throw 
fire  into  our  haystacks  and  set  our  for- 
ests ablaze.  , 

The  trolley  has  another  side  to  its  work. 
It  exists  not  altogether  for  the  denizen 
of  the  town,  but  also  for  the  outlying 
and  scattered  population.  It  invites  not 
only  from  the  city  but  to  the  city.  It  is 
sure  to  do  much  for  the  crowd,  but  more 
for  the  solitary.  For  a  long  while,  pow- 
er has  been  employed  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  towns  and  the  citites.  The  scat- 
tered were  growing  more  and  more  re- 
mote. At  last  the  farmer  was  despised 
for  his  ignorance  of  conventionalism. 
The  trolley  announces  .a  new  day.  The 
marked  feature  of  the  lines  that  run  out 
into  the  country  is  that  the  passengers 
show  a  preponderance  of  the  rural  sort. 
The  people  come  down  from  the  hills  and 
come  in  from  the  scattered  hamlets. 
With  all  these  the  trolley  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  horse.  It  works  as  a  sliuttle 
from  rustic  life  to  town  life,  weaving 
them  together.  This  is  the  probable 
mission  of  the  trolley.  It  will  do  quite 
as  much  to  bring  in,  as  to  send  out.  It 
will  break  up  rusticity  on  the  one  hand, 
as  it  does  conventionality  on  the  other. 
The  solitary  need  society  as  much  as  the 
social  need  solitude.  The  crowd  seeks 
to  be  conventional.  The  majority  labors 
hard  to  be  all  alike ;  to  speak,  to  dress 
and  to  think  alike — scorning  if  not  fear- 
ing originality.  This  crowd — this  social 
lump — is  dissolved  by  carrying  it  freely 
into  remote  places.  The  trolley  sets  the 
people  down  where  they  can  find  out 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  brings 
the  isolated  into  contact  with  "  the 
world."  It  carries  the  rustic  people  back 
to  their  homes,  with  new  impulses  and 
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aspirations.  The  steam  car  connects 
towns ;  it  does  not  care  for  the  country, 
except  as  it  must  rush  through  it.  It  be- 
longs to  the  factory  rather  than  to  the 
farm. 

Still  the  predominating  thought  is  this 
ver>'  thing  that  is  complained  of,  that  it 
opens  the  solitudes.  These  are  no  long- 
er left  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  only 
who  can  afford  to  patronize  costly  hotel 
resorts  ;  or  to  the  very  few  who  can  stroll 
through  the  wildernesses  with  guide  and 
g^n.  Hereafter  the  city  crowd  can  get 
into  the  remote  districts,  the  gl^ns  and 
the  woods ;  they  can  find  the  lakes  and 
the  trout  streams.  There  is  no  hint,  so 
far,  that  the  trolley  is  going  to  despoil 
any  of  these  secluded  places,  or  mar  the 
beauties  of  nature.  It  certainly  has  no 
reason  for  destroying  the  forests.  That 
has  been  the  work  of  the  lumberman, 
who  will  now  find  it  less  easy  to  do  his 
destructive  work  out  of  sight.  It  was 
also  the  work  of  the  careless  tourist,  who 
built  a  heedless  fire  for  the  winds  to  fan 
into  a  forest  blaze.  The  prospect  is 
every  way  favorable  to  an  easier  and  to  a 
better  protection  of  the  forest  and  pres- 
ervation of  beautiful  reservations. 
Thousands  will  now  go  to  the  Adiron- 
dack?, where  before  there  were  hundreds. 
The  Street  Railway  Journal  says : 

"  We  real!}'  do  not  see  why  the  love  of 
nature  among  quiet,  cultivated  people,  and 
their  desire  for  a  more  intimate  relation  with 
it,  is  not  as  properly  to  be  gratified,  as  the 
ambition  of  some  mere  deer  slayer  or  well-to- 
do  misanthropic  tramp,  with  hob  nail  boots 
and  an  alpenstock.  There  is  solitude  enough 
left  in  the  world  for  all  who  want  it." 

The  average  citizen  of  moderate  means, 
can  now,  on  any  day,  take  down  his  rod 
and  reel,  and  say:  "  I  go  a-fishing."  A 
few  hours  will  take  him  out  among  the 
hills  and  the  brooks ;  and  he  will  come 
back  refreshed.  The  country  is  at  his 
door.  He  has  no  cause  for  marring  na- 
ture, nor  for  destroying  the  beautiful. 
He  goes  to  think,  to  feel  and  touch  his 
heart  to  nature.  One  of  the  best  of  New 
York's  pastors  was  unable  to  write  a  ser- 
mon or  to  preach  one  satisfactorily  to 
himself  at  least,  unless  he  could  go 
a-fishing  on  Saturday.  He  insisted  that 
in  his  boat  and  in  his  fishing  rig,  the 
high  thoughts  came,  and  he  was  inspired. 
The  water,  the  voice  of  the  sea,  and  the 
freedom     from    social    conventionalisms 


spoke  fine  things  to  him.  They  tell  us 
that  on  one  occasion,  having  been  de- 
tained from  his  boat  on  Saturday,  he  lost 
his  relations  to  time  and  started  out  on 
Sunday  morning.  When  the  bells  rang 
for  church  he  v/as  far  out  on  the  bay, 
thinking  and  fishing — lost  to  his  social 
obligations ;  but  getting  ready  for  them. 
The  people  assembled  without  a  pastor; 
but  they  knew  his  peculiarities  and  for- 
gave him.  The  city  always  has  had  this 
need  of  the  country ;  it  always  will  have. 
Jesus  went  fishing  with  his  disciples. 

It  is  a  new  age.  The  revolution  is  cen- 
tered in  the  trolley,  and  in  the  telephone, 
and  other  agencies  that  make  us  all  akin. 
There  will  still  remain  rocky  wilder- 
nesses and  the  mountain  resorts,  the 
great  forests  for  the  hotel  proprietor  and 
his  moneyed  patrons.  These  the  trolley 
will  rarely  meddle  with.  It  belongs  to 
the  common  people. 


The  Steamship  Trust 

Explanations  made  at  recent  meet- 
ings of  steamship  company  shareholders 
in  Germany  throw  some  light  upon  the 
policy  and  agreements  of  the  new  Atlan- 
tic Steamship  Trust.  It  has  been  said 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  by  interested 
persons  that  the  combination,  by  means 
of  various  economies,  would  gTeai;ly  fa- 
cilitate the  exportation  and  the  sale  in 
Europe  of  American  manufactures.  A 
fair  inference  was  that  the  economies  of 
combination  would  permit  a  lowering  of 
freight  rates.  But  Herr  Albert  Ballin, 
Director-General  of  the  great  Hamburg- 
American  Company,  which  is  in  alliance 
with  the  combination,  now  asserts  that 
rates  are  to  be  increased.  A  cable  re- 
port of  last  week's  meeting  of  his  com- 
pany's shareholders  says : 

"  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
American  railways  connected  with  the  Trust 
constituted  a  danger  to  German  interests  by 
lowering  freights  for  American  goods  en 
route  to  Germany,  Herr  Ballin  said  the  Ham- 
burg-American Company  would  not  make  any 
such  reduction.  Freight  rates  would  be  raised 
all  round.  Besides,  he  added,  American  rail- 
ways were  not  interested  to  create  an  export 
trade.  They  were  anxious  for  imports  in  order 
to  fill  their  cars  now  returning  empty  from 
the  seaports." 

If  it  be  true  that  rates  arc  to  be  "  raised 
all  round,"  the  consolidation  agreement 
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— a  document  of  about  10,000  words — may 
furnish,  in  the  terms  of  purchase,  a  rea- 
son for  such  an  advance.  For  example, 
the  price  paid  for  the  White  Star  Line 
appears  to  be  about  $55,000,000  in  cash 
and  shares,  or,  as  come  estimates  say, 
the  equivalent  of  about  $43,000,000  in 
cash.  It  is  asserted  in  England  that  this 
is  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  line  is 
worth.  One  English  critic,  familiar  with 
the  shipping  trade,  publishes  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

"  If  the  American  combination  had  started 
out  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  of  cutting 
down  expenses  to  a  minimum,  there  would 
have  been  a  prospect  of  success ;  but,  seeing 
that  a  majority  of  the  vessels  they  have  bought 
are  obsolete,  and  that  they  must  return  some 
sort  of  a  dividend  upon  the  great  capital  in- 
volved, it  is  obvious  that  they  will  be  obliged 
to  squeeze  the  trade  to  cover  their  expenses 
and  a  return  on  their  shares.  To  have  been 
on  a  sound  basis,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  build  new  vessels  of  the  latest  and  most 
economical  type  in  this  country,  and  to  form 
shipping  companies  in  America  to  work  them 
in  competition  with  our  existing  lines." 

The  value  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  railways  thct  ate  held  in  a 
kind  of  alliance  by  community  of  interest 
is  overlooked  by  nearly  all  of  those  who 
predict  that  the  combination  will  not  be  a 
successful  one.  foreign  critics  do  not 
understand  how  closely  the  managers  of 
this  project,  and  several  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  in  the  combination,  are 
associated  with  the  Eastern  trunk  lines 
and  those  who  control  them.  One  prom- 
inent American  journal  remarks  that 
"  the  public  have  still  in  their  hands  the 
remedy  of  giving  their  patronage  to 
ships  not  in  the  combination."  But  the 
public  will  discover,  we  think,  that  the 
diversion  of  Atlantic  outward  freight 
from  the  ships  of  the  combination  can- 
not be  accomplished  easily  or  profitably, 
if  the  trunk  railways  and  the  combina- 
tion desire  that  it  shall  be  carried  in  those 
ships.  If  control  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific road  should  be  obtained  by  our  rail- 
way capitalists,  the  association  of  Amer- 
ican railroads  in  a  friendly  attitude  to- 
ward the  ship  combination  would  be  com- 
plete. 

This  connection  with  the  railroads, 
however,  suggests  another  question 
which  may  engage  public  attention  here- 


after. The  progress  of  railway  consoli- 
dation has  been  interrupted — in  the 
Northwest,  at  least — by  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox's  suit  against  the  Northern 
Securities  merger.  The  Government 
may  see  fit,  by  and  by,  to  proceed  under 
the  Anti-Trust  law  against  the  Steam- 
ship Combination.  Not  against  the  con- 
stituent companies  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion, nor  against  the  corporation  on  ac- 
count of  the  union  of  these  companies 
under  its  charter;  but  against  the  corpo- 
ration because  of  its  agreement  with  the 
two  German  companies — if  the  fact  that 
these  are  foreign  companies  be  no  bar 
against  such  action. 

The  terms  of  that  agreement,  as  pub- 
lished by  one  of  the  companies  in  Ger- 
many last  week,  clearly  show  that  it  is 
designed  to  suppress  competition.  They 
provide  for  the  mutual  restriction  of 
service  at  certain  ports  and  for  certain 
countries ;  also  for  the  pooling  of  passen- 
ger receipts  on  some  routes ;  and  Herr 
Ballin  says  that  freight  rates  are  to  be 
"  raised  all  round."  Much  that  is  set 
forth  in  this  compact  appears  to  be  for- 
bidden by  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law, 
as  that  law  is  applied  in  the  Govern- 
ment's recent  suits  against  the  Beef  Com- 
panies and  the  Northern  Securities  mer- 
ger. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
agreement  with  the  German  companies 
will  be  for  the  public  good.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  say  now  that  it  will  not. 
But  if  in  operation  this  alliance  shall  be 
injurious  to  public  interests,  or  shall  be 
regarded  as  harmful  by  a  large  number 
of  people,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
President  will  be  asked  to  ascertain 
whether  it  has  not  been  made  in  violation 
of  the  law  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
enforce  against  the  railroad  companies 
and  the  Beef  Trust. 

A  Coronation  Ode 

The  Independent  takes  great  pleas- 
ure in  recording  and  welcoming  an  im- 
portant literary  event.  One  does  not 
come  every  year.  Such  an  event  was 
the  publication  in  The  Independent  of 
Lanier's  "  Sunrise."  Such  another  was 
Tennyson's  "  Crossing  the  Bar,"  or 
Kipling's  "  Recessional."  To  these  we 
are  now  happy  to  add  the  record  of  an- 
other notable  poem  well  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  a  literary  event  of  large  present 
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value  and  larger  promise.  We  refer  to 
the  long  "  Coronation  Ode,"  by  Bliss 
Carman,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  31st. 

We  have  known  and  watched  and  ad- 
mired Bliss  Carman  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  literary  career.  For  some 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  The  Independent.  He  belongs 
to  a  remarkable  literary  family  of  the 
Canadian  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
being  a  cousin  of  the  brothers  Charles 
G.  D.,  William  Carman  and  Theodore 
Roberts,  and  of  their  sister,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Roberts  MacDonald.  His  poems 
have  possessed  a  delicate  charm,  such  as 
belongs  to  an  irresponsible,  dreamy 
"  Vagabondia,"  but  they  have  seemed  to 
be  lacking  in  definiteness  of  thought, 
strength  and  purpose,  so  that  we  have 
feared  that  his  narrow  gamut  of  woodsy 
prettiness  would  condemn  him  to  that 
second  rank  which  gives  ephemeral 
pleasure. 

But  this  "  Coronation  Ode  "  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  thing.  We  warrant 
that  it  will  be  easily  the  finest  poem 
which  the  occasion  will  produce.  The 
lines  that  we  have  had  from  Kipling  are 
not  equal  to  it.  The  Poet  Laureate  can- 
not write  such  a  poem.  It  expresses,  in 
fine  musical  verse,  without  a  bit  of  ob- 
sequious flattery,  the  welcome  which 
the  procession  of  the  British  peoples 
offer  to  their  new  King,  and  their  wor- 
ship of  right  more  than  glory,  and  their 
recognition  of  the  task  they  have  under- 
taken for  the  world. 

The  poem  begins  with  the  announce- 
ment, in  a  fine,  unhackneyed  meter: 

There  are  joy  bells  over  England,  there  are 
flags  on  London  town ; 
There  is  bunting  on  the  channel,  where  fleets 
go  up  and  down ; 
There  are  bonfires  alight 
In  the  pageant  of  the  night ; 
There    are   bands   that   blare    for   splendor, 
and  guns  that  speak  for  might ; 
For   another   king   in    England   is   coming   to 
the  crown." 

Then  the  verses  tell  us  what  will  be 
said  and  done  at  Westminster  under  the 
old  tradition  of  ceremony,  and  they  pro- 
ceed : 
"  There'll  be  men  of  little  learning,  and  men 

of  proven  worth, 
Of  every  caste  and  every  creed,  come  up  from 

all  the  earth, 


To  watch  him  brave  and  fine, 

To  speak  of  right  divine — 

Plantagenet,   and   Lancaster,   and   Stuart    in 

his  line — 
And  bless  the  blameless  memory  of  her  who 

gave  him  birth. 

"  But  who  will  stand  before  him,  with  chosen 

words  and  few, 
And  a  knowledge  of  the  morrow,  and  tell  him 
straight  and  true. 
Not  only  by  God's  grace 
He  comes  unto  his  place. 
The  sovereignty  of  office,  the  reverend  pride 
of  race, 
But   by   their   will    who    chose   him,    as    their 
fathers  used  to  do?" 

Then   comes   the  procession   of  those 
who  crown  him : 
"  Stand  up,   sir,   in  your  honor !     They  come 

from  near  and  far. 
Rajah    and   Chief  and   Councilor   and    Prince 

and   Rasseldar." 

Proud    among    them    are    those    that 
come  from  the  far-off  Colonies : 
"  And  these  who  speak  the,  English  tongue  not 

in  the  English  way, 
With  the  careless  mien  and  temper   self  as- 
sured,  whose  sons  are  they? 
By  the  larger,  looser  stride. 
By  the  ampler  ease  and  pride, 
By  the  quicker  catch  at  laughter,   and   the 
outlook  keener-eyed, 
They  were  bred  beneath  the  tent  cloth   of  a 
wider,   whiter   day." 

And  they  bring  their  message: 
"  Our  fathers  died  for  England  at  the  outposts 

of  the   world; 
Our   mothers    toiled   for   England,    where   the 
settler's  "smoke    upcurled; 
By  packet,  steam  and  rail, 
By  portage,  trek  and  trail, 
They  bore   a  thing  called  honor,    in   hearts 
that  did  not  quail. 
Till    the   twelve   great    winds    of   heaven    saw 
their  scarlet  sign  outfurled." 

And  they  bring  the  message  of  their 
buried  fathers : 

We  have  toiled  by  land  and  river,  we  have 
labored  on  the  sea ; 
If  our  blindness  made  us  blunder,  our  courage 
made  us  free, 
We   suffered  or  we  throve, 
We  delved  and  fought  and  strove, 
But  born  to  the  ideals  of  order,  law  and  love, 
To   our   birthright   we   were    loyal,   and   loyal' 
shall  ye  be !  '  " 

And  the  poem  concludes  with  a  rich 
and  full  presage  of  that  Golden  Age 
which  every  great  poem  must  expect : 
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"  In  the  North  they  are  far  forward,  in  the 

South  they  have  begun, 
The    English    of    three    continents    who    take 
their  rule  from  none, 
But  follow  on  the  gleam 
Of  an  ancient,  splendid  dream, 
That  has  manhood  for  its  fabric,  perfection 
for  its  theme, 
With  freedom  for  its  morning  star,  and  knowl- 
edge for  its  sun." 

That  is  a  noble  verse. 

"  And  slowly,  very  slowly,  the  gorgeous  dream 

grows  bright, 
Where  rise  the  four  Democracies  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  might; 
The  Republic,  fair,  alone; 
The  Commonwealth  new-grown; 
The  proud,  reserved  Dominion,  with  a  story 
of  her  own ; 
And   One  that  shall    emerge  at  length   from 
travail,  war  and  blight." 


"  For  surely,  very  surely,  will  come  the  Prince 

of  Peace 
To  still   the  shrieking  shrapnel,   and  bid  the 
Maxims  cease — 
Not  as  invaders  come 
With  gunwheel  and  with  drum. 
But  with  the  tranquil  joyance  of  lovers  go- 
ing home 
Through  the  scented  summer  twilight,   when 
the   spirit  has  release." 


"  O  sir,  no  empty  rumor  comes  up  the  earth 

to-day 
From   the  kindred   and   the  peoples   and   the 
tribes  a  world   away; 
For  they  know  the  law  will  hold 
And  be  equal  as  of  old. 
With  conscience  never  questioned  and  justice 
never  sold, 
And  beneath  the  form  and  letter  the  spirit  will 
have  play. 

"  When  you  hear  the  princely  concourse  take 

up  the  word   and  sing. 
And  the  Abbey  of  our  fathers  with  acclamations 
ring, 
Know  well  that  true  and  free, 
By  the  changeless  heart's  decree, 
On  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  the  currents 
of  the  sea. 
From   the  verges   of  the   Empire   will   come, 
'  God  save  the  King ! '  " 

We  have  given  but  snatches  of  what  is 
a  large,  complete  and  well-wrought  ode, 
richly  worthy  of  its  occasion,  and  hold- 
ing up  the  British  people  to  the  stand- 
ards of  righteousness  thatwillnotoppress 
and  of  liberty  that  chooses  its  King.  It  is 
the  special  voice  of  the  Colonies  to  their 


Mother,  and  we  are  glad  that  our  "  Re- 
public, fair,  alone,"  is  made  to  join  the 
three  other  Democracies,  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  the  Canadian  Domin- 
ion, and  South  Africa  emerging  from 
travail  and  war,  in  acclamation  and 
sturdy  reminder.  For  on  this  happy  oc- 
casion we  also  give  our  greeting  to  the 
Mother  of  our  common  speech  and 
liberty. 

We  have  said  that  this  poem  repre- 
sents a  higher  flight  than  Bliss  Carman 
has  ever  before  essayed.  We  trust  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  larger  period  in 
his  literary  career.  It  will  give  him  fame 
abroad  and  at  home.  It  pleases  us  that, 
uttering  the  "  ampler  care  and  pride  "  of 
the  British  Colonies,  this  ode  was  writ- 
ten in  these  United  States  by  one  who, 
Canadian  that  he  ever  boasts  himself,  yet 
makes  his  home  with  us,  his  brothers, 
who  put  only  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above 
the  Union  Jack  of  Old  England. 

Industrial  Unionism 

The  action  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers in  calling  out  the  engineers,  firemen 
and  pumpmen  from  the  anthracite  col- 
lieries— and  the  prompt  obedience  to  the 
order — is  a  noteworithy  outcome  of  a  new 
form  of  labor  unions  which  the  past  few 
years  have  brought  forth.  The  station- 
ary engineers  belong  to  a  skilled  occupa- 
tion, superior  to  that  of  the  miners,  yet 
in  this  particular  industry  they  have 
yielded  their  separate  trade  union  to  a 
much  more  comprehensive  organization, 
the  "  Industrial  Union."  The  Industrial 
Union  indicates  a  new  alignment  of  wage 
earners  toward  the  new  organization  of 
capital  and  the  new  expansion  of  ma- 
chinery. Under  the  older  forms  of 
unionism  each  "  trade  "  was  assumed  to 
have  a  natural  boundary,  and  all  who 
worked  at  that  trade,  no  matter  how 
widely  scattered  in  different  industries, 
were  supposed  to  have  a  common  inter- 
est apart  from  that  of  other  trades.  The 
engineer  is  an  engineer,  whether  in  a 
mine,  a  brewery  or  a  machine  shop. 
True,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  from  which 
many  of  the  existing  trade  unions  are 
offshoots,  attempted  to  break  down  trade 
lines  and  to  consolidate  all  wage  earners 
under  the  motto,  "  An  injury  to  one  is  an 
injury  to  all."  But  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor went  to  pieces  because  it  carried  the 
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principle  too  far,  and  tailors,  for  exam- 
ple, rebelled  when  their  strikes  were  set- 
tled for  them  by  bricklayers  and  team- 
sters. 

Now  the  "  Industrial  Union  "  is  a  par- 
tial return  to  the  principles  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  But,  instead  of  amal- 
gamating all  employes,  it  brings  to- 
gether only  those  who  work  in  the  same 
industry.  This  coalescence  takes  differ- 
ent forms,  all  the  way  from  amalgama- 
tion, or  subordination,  among  the  Mine 
Workers  and  the  Printing  Trades,  to  a 
close  federation,  among  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers,  the  United  Hatters,  the 
Brewery  Workmen,  the  Building  Trades 
and  others.  The  Typographical  Union 
makes  contracts  for  the  stereotypers,  al- 
tho  it  has  not  as  yet  gained  control  of  the 
pressmen  or  photo-engravers.  The 
United  Garment  Workers  in  New  York 
conducted  last  summer,  for  the  first  time, 
a  general  strike  under  a  central  council 
in  which  ten  or  twelve  unions  took  part, 
covering  the  entire  clothing  industry  ex- 
cept the  Italian  women  who  worked  at 
home. 

This  new  form  of  alliance  preserves  a 
certain  varying  degree  of  autonomy  for 
the  several  trades,  but  it  prevents  one 
trade  from  stopping  an  industry  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  trades.  The  fire- 
men in  the  anthracite  mines,  some  six 
months  ago,  attempted  to  break  loose 
from  the  Mine  Workers  and  to  secure  a 
reduction  of  hours  from  twelve  to  eight 
by  independent  action,  but  the  Mine 
Workers  threatened  to  supply  their 
places  and  thus  forced  them  back  to 
work.  Now  the  firemen  are  joining  with 
the  Mine  Workers,  who,  since  their  con- 
tract with  the  operators  has  expired, 
have  taken  up  their  demand  along  with 
their  own. 

The  stronger  and  more  compact  unions 
of  skilled  workmen  resist  this  movement 
toward  coalition,  because  they  are  op- 
posed to  making  sacrifices  for  their 
weaker  associates ;  but  in  proportion  as 
they  see  unskilled  man  with  machinery 
taking  their  places  they  are  awakening  to 
the  need  of  protecting  themselves  by  pro- 
tecting them. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which,  because  it  was  based  on  trade 
lines,  displaced  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
has  suffered  internal  conflict  owing  to 
this  advance  of  industrial  unionism,  and 


its  policy  has  not  been  consistent.  It  re- 
fused to  protect  the  engineers  when  the 
Mine  Workers  proposed  to  absorb  them, 
but  latterly  it  has  protected  them  against 
the  Brewery  Workers.  By  a  close  vote 
of  the  executive  council  it  has  recog- 
nized a  new  and  independent  organiza- 
tion in  the  Clothing  Trade.  It  has  on  its 
hands  disputes  in  several  other  indus- 
tries. These  problems  of  jurisdiction 
are  the  most  trying  and  dangerous  now 
before  the  Federation.  At  the  same 
time  the  Federation  is  forced,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  trusts,  to  bring  all  workmen 
in  an  industry  into  solid  array.  It  has 
now  organized  over  four  hundred  "  Fed- 
eral Labor  Unions," — unions  of  common 
laborers  and  those  whose  numbers  are 
too  small  for  a  local  trade  union.  The 
Federal  Labor  Union  completes  in  the- 
ory the  organization  of  an  industry,  and 
in  at  least  two  industries — blast  furnaces 
and  paper  mills — these  federal  unions 
have  become  strong  enough  to  make  and 
win  demands  apart  from  the  older  unions 
of  skilled  men.  Plainly  the  Federal  La- 
bor Union  is  a  long  step  toward  indus- 
trial unionism. 

The  Mine  Workers'  organization  in- 
cludes every  employee  who  works  "  in  or 
about  the  mines."  This  brings  under . 
one  jurisdiction,  not  only  the  engineer, 
but  the  skilled  miner  who  works  by  con- 
tract and  the  unskilled  laborer  who  loads 
his  cars.  Between  these  two  classes 
there  is  almost  as  distinct  a  line  of  aris- 
tocracy as  between  engineers  and  Mine 
Workers,  and  in  the  anthracite  mines  ap- 
parently this  line  has  not  been  broken 
down.  The  miner  works  four  or  five 
hours  by  contract  at  blasting  down  the 
coal  and  hires  his  mine  laborer  for  ten 
hours  by  the  day,  like  any  employer,  to 
load  his  cars.  Where  the  Mine  Work- 
ers' Union  is  stronger,  as  in  Illinois,  this 
species  of  sub-contracting  is  abolished, 
and  the  miner  and  mine  laborer  are  part- 
ners for  eight  hours  a  day,  and  they  divide 
their  earnings  equally.  Other  mine 
workers  have  varying  wages  according 
to  skill  and  strength. 

The  Industrial  Union,  from  the  fact 
that  it  subordinates  the  skilled  workman 
to  an  organization  with  often  a  major- 
ity of  unskilled  workmen,  tends  toward 
democracy  within  the  union.  It  levels 
up  the  unskilled  men,  but  it  protects  the 
skilled  men  against  their  competition. 
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Authorship  of  the 
Assembly's    Statement 


Prof.     John     De 
Witt,   of   Prince- 


t  o  n       Seminary, 
asks  us  to  print  the  following  letter : 

In  The  Independent  of  May  29  a  reference 
is  made  to  the  draft  of  "  a  Brief  Statement 
of  the  Reformed  Faith,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyke,  worked  over  by  him  and  myself  and  pre- 
sented by  us  for  the  consideration  of  the  As- 
sembly's committee.  This  draft,  it  must  be 
understood,  was  not  presented  as  an  original 
paper,  but  as  a  revision  of  articles  already 
tentatively  adopted  by  the  committee.  The 
revision  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke  and  myself  and  the 
articles  tentatively  adopted  rested  on  and  drew 
largely  from  drafts  which  had  been  made  by 
other  members  of  the  committee;  two  espe- 
cially, one  written  by  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  and 
the  other  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton.  It  is  true 
that  when  I  read  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  revision  of 
these  articles,  it  impressed  me  so  favorably 
that  I  abandoned  one  I  was  making  and  labored 
with  him  to  make  his  satisfactory  to  both  of 
us.  It  is  also  true  that  it  was  highly  and 
justly  influential  in  giving  final  form  to  the 
committee's  statement.  But  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
wrote  the  first  draft  of  a  statement,  and  Dr. 
Minton,  who  wrote  the  second,  had  as  large 
and  important  a  share,  both  by  their  printed 
drafts  and  by  their  services  in  verbal  debate, 
in  the  authorship  of  the  committee's  brief 
statement  as  any  members  of  the  committee. 
Hence,  referring  to  the  work  of  the  committee, 
the  statement  that  "  Princeton  takes  the  lead 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Church  "  is  an  error. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke  and  I  both 
worked  hard.  The  Moderator  said  in  the  As- 
sembly that  he  never  worked  harder  on  any 
job,  and  that  no  work  did  him  more  good.  I 
can  say  the  same  thing  for  myself.  But 
Princeton  no  more  led  in  the  committee  than 
McCormick  did,  or  Auburn  or  San  Francisco. 
No  one  led.  Twenty-one  as  independent  men 
as  ever  constituted  a  committee  met  together 
and  exchanged  views.  They  welcomed  aid 
from  every  source.  They  reached  a  unani- 
mous conclusion,  because  they  all  believed  the 
Reformed  faith,  held  steadily  in  view  a  definite 
object,  worked  hard  to  attain  it,  sought  the 
help  of  God  by  prayer,  and  were  all  willing 
to  yield  preferences  when  principle  was  not  in- 
volved. Thus  each  member  became  a  valuable 
contributor,  but  no  member  was  the  leader. 
The  parity  of  the  presbyters  was  never  better 
exemplified. 

Jewish  ^^^  J^^^'^  °^  *^^  United  States, 
Tramps  '^^ose  philanthropic  leaders 
have  achieved  such  admirable 
success  in  organizing  their  charities  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  have 
just  held  at  Detroit  their  second  National 


Conference  of  Jewish  Charity  organiza- 
tion societies.  The  Jews  of  the  United 
States  have  achieved  a  success  in  one  im- 
portant direction  which  is  notable.  They 
have  dealt  with  the  question  of  transport- 
ing tramps  and  non-residents  with  a 
vigor  and  intelligence  which  has  reduced 
that  evil  among  them  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. The  societies  throughout  the 
country  have  adopted  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  transportation  which 
require  an  applicant  in  one  city  who 
wishes  to  be  conveyed  to  another,  not 
only  to  undergo  investigation  in  the  city 
where  the  application  is  made,  but  in  the 
city  of  his  destination.  Thus  a  Jew  who 
is  stranded  in  St.  Paul  claiming  to  have  a 
family  or  friends  in  New  York,  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  name  and  addresses  of 
his  friends  in  New  York.  By  means  of 
a  special  telegraphic  code  in  possession 
of  all  the  societies,  the  necessary  inqui- 
ries and  the  resultant  information  can  be 
promptly  exchanged  between  the  cities. 
If  New  York  reports  favorably,  the 
transportation  of  the  man  is  paid  clear 
through.  If  he  is  found  to  be  falsifying 
he  is  treated  by  the  local  society  in  St. 
Paul  and  furnished  with  work  if  he 
needs  it.  This  strict  investigation  pre- 
vents the  shifting  by  charity  organization 
societies  of  tramps  from  one  city  to  an- 
other. There  is  little  disposition  on  the 
part  of  charity  workers  to  do  this ;  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  municipal  authorities  throughout  the 
country  persistently  furnish  transporta- 
tion to  these  nomads  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them.  The  Mayor  of  St. 
Louis  has  set  the  example  of  a  better 
method  requiring  investigation.  It  is  a 
deserved  tribute  to  the  influence  of  Jew- 
ish charity  workers  that  the  sister  and 
older  organization,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charity  and  Correction  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  sect,  has  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  secure  the  co-operation  of  chari- 
table organizations  and  municipal  author- 
ities throughout  the  country  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  similar  to  that  initiated  by 
the  Jews. 

Jt 

Colleee  ^^  ^^^  *^^  most  prized  honor 
Athletics  *^^'^^  ^^"  come  to  a  Yale  under- 
graduate is  an  election  to  one 
of  the  three  senior  societies.  The  forty- 
five  men  chosen  each  year  out  of  a  class 
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of  some  three  hundred  may  therefore  be 
considered  the  cream  of  the  class  from 
the  students'  point  of  view.  From  the 
biographies  of  the  elect  published  in  the 
current  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  some  in- 
teresting sidelight  is  thrown  on  college 
ideals,  for  it  seems  that  out  of  the  forty- 
five  men  initiated  the  other  day  twenty- 
four  were  athletes  or  managers  of  ath- 
letic associations.  That  is,  more  were 
chosen  for  eminence  in  athletics  than  for 
all  other  causes  combined.  All  we  care 
to  say  in  regard  to  this  is  that  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  mankind  never  rates  athletic 
above  intellectual  ability,  and  if  the  con- 
trary view  prevails  in  college  sentiment 
the  boys  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  the 
system  which  keeps  the  faculty  and  the 
students  unnaturally  separated.  We  can- 
not believe  that  if,  by  personal  relations, 
the  scholarly  influence  of  the  teachers 
pervaded  the  students,  there  could  be  any 
such  extravagant  honor  paid  to  success 
in  mere  physical  culture. 

We  have  a  letter  from  Edmund  C. 
Stedman,  acknowledging  a  contribution 
sent  to  him  for  the  statue,  in  honor  of 
the  poet  Whittier,  to  be  set  up  by  the 
Whittier  Home  Association  in  front  of 
the  Friends'  Meeting-house,  where  he 
worshiped  in  Amesbury,  Mass.  Mr. 
Stedman  says: 

I  do  not  believe  any  one  gift,  large  or  small, 
will  give  more  pleasure  to  the  association  at 
Amesbury  than  your  own.  For  The  Inde- 
pendent is  inseparably  linked  with  Whittier's 
poetry  and  memory,  and  both  by  this  con- 
tribution and  by  the  prompt  and  full  co-opera- 
tion, which  it  is  extending  through  its  columns, 
it  gives  generous  encouragement  to  the 
Memorial  Committee. 

We  suggest  that  those  who  wish  to  take 
part  in  this  memorial  send  their  con- 
tributions direct  to  Mr.  Stedman,  20 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  and  they  will 
receive  an  autograph  acknowledgment 
from  the  banker  poet.  We  are  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Pickard,  a  nephew  by  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Whittier,  and  his  biogra- 
pher, for  the  privilege  of  publishing 
several  of  Mr.  Whittier's  earlier  uncol- 
lected or  unpublished  poems,  one  this 
week. 

Dr.  Norman  Lockyer,  the  English  as- 
tronomer, has  long  been  trying  to  show 


a  coincidence  between  the  thirty-five 
year  sun-spot  period  and  the  famines  in 
India.  The  terrible  eruptions  in  Mar- 
tinique and  St.  Vincent  have  led  him  to 
raise  the  question  whether  there  is  no 
relation  between  sun-spots  and  volcanic 
eruptions.  Just  now  there  is  a  well  de- 
fined sun-spot  minimum.  At  the  mini- 
mum of  1867  Mauna  Loa,  Formosa  and 
Vesuvius  were  involved.  At  the  maxi- 
mum of  1883  came  Krakatoa.  But  it 
will  take  much  more  than  these  coin- 
cidences to  make  the  relation  probable. 
Just  now  the  chief  question  will  be  as 
to  where  the  water  comes  from  that 
pours  in  floods  of  mud,  and  whence  the 
flaming  gases.  Has  water  reached  a 
region  of  heat  where  its  elements  have 
been  disassociated  by  the  extreme  heat? 


V 


Startling  discoveries  are  so  frequently 
announced  that  one  has  to  be  somewhat 
skeptical  in  reference  to  them.  One  of 
the  last  is  that  Prof.  N.  M.  Hopkins, 
of  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
has  discovered  some  very  important  new 
conditions  of  ions,  showing  that  their 
motion  can  be  modified  by  friction,  and 
how  they  are  attracted  by  positive  or 
negative  electricity  and  can  be  made  to 
carry  heat  energy  as  well  as  electric 
charges.  All  this  is  very  interesting  if 
true,  but  no  authoritative  statement  has 
yet  appeared.  The  newspaper  account 
will  probably  resolve  itself  into  some  in- 
teresting experiments  with  ions  with  a 
more  moderate  explanation. 


Of  all  the  miscalled  college  "  pranks  ** 
none  is  more  reprehensible  than  that 
which  kidnaps  students  and  keeps  them 
for  a  while  imprisoned,  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  their  attendance  at  some  class 
function.  It  is  an  oflfense  on  personal 
liberty  to  be  resisted  by  violence  and  to 
be  prosecuted  at  law.  The  danger  of  it 
appears  in  the  case  of  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  who,  in  attempt- 
ing last  week  to  escape  from  the  kidnap- 
ers, leaped  into  the  river  and  was 
drowned.  College  authorities  should 
absolutely  suppress  the  practice,  or 
grand  juries  should. 


INSURANCE 


Policy  Loans  as  Assets  in  Life 
Insurance 

"  Subscriber  "  writes  from  Philadel- 
phia that  he  cannot  make  out  whether  we 
were  serious  or  sarcastic  in  remarking 
of  the  policy  liens  in  the  Mutual  Re- 
serve, which  are  equivalent  to  premium 
loans,  that  "  such  loans  are  a  good  asset, 
in  the  same  sense  and  manner  that  paid 
checks  of  a  depositor  are  an  asset  in  a 
bank;  they  are  offsets  against  a  debt." 
We  were  serious,  and  are  so  now.  "  Sub- 
scriber "  proceeds  to  offer  some  informa- 
tion about  the  proper  status  of  paid  checks 
and  to  deny  that  they  are  true  assets. 
Nobody  has  declared  them  such ;  we  said, 
as  an  illustration,  that  premium  loans  are 
an  asset  in  life  insurance  "  in  the  same 
sense  and  manner  that  paid  checks  are 
an  asset,"  and  so  they  are.  Premium  loans 
are  an  asset  in  life  insurance,  and  are  so 
treated,  with  entire  correctness.  The  pre- 
mium loan,  represented  by  an  interest- 
bearing  note,  has  almost  gone  out  of  use, 
since  it  involved  objections;  but  let  us 
try  to  make  its  nature  clearer,  premising 
that  the  particular  figures  used  are  ar- 
bitrary and  illustrative  merely: 

John  Doe  holds  a  $i,ooo  policy  in  a 
company;  the  company  hold  Doe's  notes 
for  $300,  representing  premium  which  he 
has  not  paid,  hence  money  borrowed  of 
the  company;  the  legal  liability  on  the 
policy  is  also  $500.  On  these  supposi- 
tions, if  Doe  dies  the  company  hands 
over  in  settlement  the  $300  of  notes  and 
$700  in  cash ;  thus  this  $300,  worthless  in 
any  other  use,  is  cash  as  respects  the 
obligation  to  Doe,  and  so  is  properly 
treated  as  an  asset,  because  the  $1,000 
(not  the  net  $700)  is  treated  as  a  con- 
tingent obligation.  The  law  charges  re- 
serve liability  on  the  $1,000,  and  so  the 
$300  must  be  put  into  assets,  as  is  clear- 
ly right.  There  are  also  "  deferred  " 
premiums  in  life  insurance.  If  there  is 
a  policy  bearing  a  quarterly  premium  of 
$125  and  three  of  these  premiums  for 
the  current  year  are  yet  to  be  received, 
the  company  enters  the  $500  in  assets, 
and  reserve  on  the  policy  goes  into  lia- 
bilities. If  a  new  policy  has  been  writ- 
ten, and  the  first  premium  is  not  yet  in 
hand,  such  premium  may  properly  go 
into  assets  under  its  proper  title,   pro- 


vided the  proper  liability  on  the  policy 
goes  on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
Premiums  are  also  commonly  entered  in 
full  as  income,  notwithstanding  that  in 
literal  fact  they  never  come  in  full  into 
the  company's  office;  the  commissions 
deducted  from  them  before  remitting 
are  charged  off  in  expense,  and  this  is 
correct  in  fact  and  in  bookkeeping. 

Perhaps  this  makes  it  plainer  how  pre- 
mium notes  and  loans  are  a  good  and 
real  asset — a  matter  which  some  have  not 
understood  and  a  few  have  even  disputed. 


According    to    the    compilation    of 

the   Insurance  Press,   the   payments   to 

members  of  life  insurance  organizations 

in  1901  were : 

Claims  paid  in  the  United  States,  In 
United  States  possessions  and  Can- 
ada    $217,162,530 

Dividend  payments  (New  York  Report)      23,811,649 
Surrender  values  (New  Yorl£  Report).     23,907,412 
Claims  paid  In  foreign  countries  (esti- 
mated)          15,000,000 

Annuities    (estimated) 5,000,000 

Claims  paid,  outside  of  New  York  Re- 
port   (estimated) 6,000,000 

$290,851,591 

As  this  probably  does  not  cover  quite  all, 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  outgo 
averages  nearly  or  quite  a  million  for 
every  business  day  of  the  year.  In 
amounts  paid  for  claims  this  still  leads 
with  43  millions,  followed  by  Pennsyl- 
vania with  23  millions,  Massachusetts 
with  16  millions.  Illinois  and  Ohio  are 
about  together,  and  fall  a  little  behind 
Canada.  That  miserable  investment  in 
statehood.  Nevada,  falls  behind  Wyo- 
ming, each  of  the  Dakotas,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory, 
and  is  not  far  ahead  of  Hawaii,  while 
far-off  Alaska  received  $25,000.  Of  cit- 
ies that  received  over  $100,000  there  were 
184;  over  $200,000,  90;  over  $300,000, 
63 ;  over  $400,000,  45 ;  over  $500,000,  39 ; 
over  a  million,  21 ;  over  two  millions,  9; 
over  five  millions,  5.  These  last  five  were 
Boston,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  the  last  receiving  over 
twenty  millions.  The  Industrial  policies 
in  force  in  the  United  States  are  now 
over  twelve  millions  in  number.  More 
and  more  life  insurance  is  becoming,  for 
all  classes,  the  rule,  and  neglect  of  it  a 
fault  which  puts  a  man  on  the  defensive. 
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Publicity  for  Industrial  Cor- 
porations 

Recent  disclosures  as  to  the  actual 
financial  condition  of  several  of  the  in- 
corporated combinations  commonly  called 
trusts  add  force  to  the  demand  for  the 
frequent  publication  of  complete  and 
trustworthy  reports  by  such  corporations. 
These  reports  should  be  made  by  inde- 
pendent and  competent  examiners,  and 
should  set  forth  the  results  of  expert  in- 
quiry concerning  something  more  than 
the  corporation's  books.  The  present 
condition  and  recent  history  of  Interna- 
tional Power  and  the  Asphalt  Trust  show 
how  useful  and  instructive  such  reports 
in  some  instances  would  be.  Valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  examinations  that 
are  needed  have  recently  been  made  by 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Greene,  whose  wide  ex- 
perience and  established  reputation  de- 
mand careful  attention  for  his  opinions 
on  the  subject. 

Trustworthy  and  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  condition  and  value  of  the 
business  and  the  property  of  these  great 
industrial  corporations  is  needed  by 
bankers  to  whom  they  apply  for  loans. 
It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  financial  responsibiHty  of  a  com- 
bination of  companies  and  factories,  al- 
tho  with  respect  to  each  concern,  before 
the  consolidation,  the  task  was  a  simple 
one.  The  bonds  and  shares  of  the  com- 
binations are  offered  as  collateral,  and  ac- 
cepted by  banks  and  trust  companies,  al- 
tho  in  some  instances  the  lenders  have 
no  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  real  value 
of  the  securities.  Stock  Exchange  quo- 
tations are  not  always  a  trustworthy 
measure  of  value.  The  shares  of  one 
company  were  selling  recently  at  $199 ; 
the  price  now  is  about  $70 ;  the  company 
began  not  long  ago  to  pay  dividends  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  altho  its  net  earn- 
ings were  at  the  rate  of  less  than  4  per 
cent.  Obviously,  the  complete  informa- 
tion of  which  we  have  spoken  is  needed 
by  the  holder  or  buyer  of  shares  as  well 
as  by  the  loaning  institutions. 

An  examination  of  the  company's  ac- 
counts by  competent  and  disinterested 
experts,  and  the  publication  of  a  report 
based  only  on  such  an  examination,  are 
not  sufficient ;  altho  such  examinations 
and  reports  are  much  to  be  desired,  and 
have  been  very  useful.  Mr.  Greene  sug- 
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gests  that  an  audit  of  the  accounts  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  appraisal  of  the 
company's  property,  made  by  competent 
and  disinterested  engineers.  We  should 
say  that  they  might  well  be  assisted  to 
some  extent  by  persons  having  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  industry  under  ex- 
amination. A  report  based  upon  an  audit 
and  such  an  appraisal  would  show  how 
much  of  the  capitalization  is  based  on 
tangible  assets,  and  how  much  on  good 
will ;  whether  the  plant  has  been  main- 
tained by  sufficient  appropriations  for  re- 
pairs; whether  the  machinery  is  obsolete 
and  should  be  superseded ;  and  how  much 
of  the  earnings  will  probably  be  required 
in  the  future  for  renewals  or  enlarge- 
ments. All  the  reports  thus  obtained 
should  be  combined  and  harmonized  by 
the  examining  authority  or  institution, 
the  statement  of  earnings  and  financial 
condition  being  made  to  correspond  and 
agree  with  the  facts  ascertained  outside 
of  the  books.  Loaning  institutions  and 
the  investing  public  would  thus  have  the 
information  to  which  they  are  fairly  en- 
titled. 

The  publication  of  such  reports  by 
companies  which  have  no  reason  to  fear 
such  publicity  would  clearly  be  to  their 
advantage  in  the  securities  market  and 
with  those  who  loan  on  collateral ;  while 
other  concerns  that  could  not  bear  the 
light  would  justly  suffer  in  comparison. 
We  expect  that  the  plan  suggested  by 
Mr.  Greene  will  eventually  be  adopted  by 
many  great  industrial  corporations.  It 
deserves  the  influential  support  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  of 
prominent  loaning  institutions.  Some 
progressive  and  fearless  company — the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  ex- 
ample— should  be  induced  to  lead  the 
way. 

....  The  Equitable  Trust  Company,  of 
New  York,  of  which  the  President  is 
William  T.  Cornell,  formerly  cashier  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Bank,  has  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  $500,000. 
This  company  was  established  seven 
years  ago,  and  was  called  the  American 
Deposit  &  Loan  Company,  and  received 
its  present  name  by  act  of  legislation  May 
1st.  The  Vice-President  is  James  H. 
Hyde,  Vice-President  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society. 
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0  ,.,.  ,  At    the    election    in 

Politics  and  ^-.  ,  , 

Txr    u-     *      T-     ■         Oresron    last    week 
vvashington  Topics         ,      °,         ,  ,. 

the  Republican  ma- 
jority was  increased,  so  far  as  members 
of  Congress  were   concerned ;   but   Mr. 
Chamberlain,     Democrat,     was     elected 
Governor  over  Mr.  Furnish,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  by  a  majority  of  about 
300.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Democratic  candidate  and  by 
factional  opposition  to  Mr.   Furnish  in 
his  own  party.    In  the  two  Congressional 
districts  the  Republican  majority  exceeds 
14,000.     Almost  the  only  national  issue 
was  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  course  of  the  Ad- 
ministration was  clearly  approved  at  the 
polls.     A  Constitutional  amendment  ap- 
plying to  State  legislation  the  principle 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  and  adopted.     This 
provides  that  upon  the  petition  of  8  per 
cent,  of  the  legal  voters  specific  legisla- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  popular  vote 
and  shall  become  law  if  approved  by  a 
majority ;  also  that  any  enactment  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  may  be  submitted 
to  popular  vote  by  the  Assembly,   and 
must  be  so  submitted  when  5  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  ask  for  such  action ;  and 
that  the  veto  power  of  the  Governor  shall 
not   extend    to   enactments   which    have 
been  approved  by  popular  vote. — At  their 
State  convention  the  Democrats  of  In- 
diana   refused    to   reaffirm   the   Kansas 
City   Silver  platform   or  to   declare   al- 
legiance to  Mr.  Bryan.    There  was  a  long 
contest  over  this  matter  in  the  Platform 
Committee,  but  the  platform — which  was 
unanimously  adopted — does  not  mention 
Mr.  Bryan,  silver,  or  the  national  plat- 
form of  1900.    It  denounces  the  Repub- 


lican party  for  "  its  surrender  to  an  al- 
liance with  trusts,"  declares  that  the 
Dingley  tariff  has  been  "  the  breeder  of 
trusts,"  demands  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
and  condemns  the  Republicans  for  their 
failure  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  power  to  enforce  its  de- 
cisions against  freight-rate  discrimina- 
tion, "  which  has  been  a  potent  cause  of 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  trusts." 
Concerning  the  Philippines  it  says : 

"  The  Philippine  policy  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration has  embroiled  the  Republic  in 
an  unnecessary  war,  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
many  of  its  noblest  sons,  and  placed  the  United 
States,  previously  known  and  applauded 
throughout  the  world  as  the  champion  of  free- 
dom, in  the  false  and  un-American  position 
of  crushing  with  military  force  the  efforts  of 
our  former  allies  to  achieve  liberty  and  self- 
government.  The  Filipinos  cannot  be  citizens 
without  endangering  our  civilization ;  they 
cannot  be  subjects  without  imperiling  our  form 
of  government ;  and,  as  we  are  not  willing 
to  surrender  our  civilization  to  convert 
the  Republic  into  an  empire,  we  favor 
an  immediate  declaration  of  the  nation's 
purpose  to  assist  the  Filipinos  to  establish  for 
themselves  an  independent  government,  pro- 
tecting them  from  outside  interference,  and 
securing  to  this  country  such  commercial  and 
naval  rights  as  would  be  just  and  would  fully 
and  fairly  protect  American  interests.  We 
hold  in  reverence  the  valor,  patriotism,  and 
services  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Republic." 

The  platform  also  deplores  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Boer  republics,  opposes  the 
Subsidy  bill  and  the  Fowler  Banking 
bill,  and  calls  for  the  election  of  Senators 
by  direct  popular  vote. — The  Hon. 
Michael  Henry  Herbert  has  been  ap- 
pointed British  Ambassador  to  this  coun- 
try.    He  is  the  son  of  Lady  Herbert  of 
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Lea,  and  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, was  Charge  d'Afifaires  at  Wash- 
ington in  1888,  and  was  Secretary  of 
Legation  there  in  1892.  Afterward  he 
served  at  The  Hague,  in  Constantinople, 
in  Rome,  and,  recently,  at  Paris.  Hav- 
:ing  married  Miss  Leila  Wilson,  of  New 
York  (a  sister  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt),  he  is  closely  related  by  marriage  to 
the  Goelet,  Vanderbilt  and  Astor  fami- 
lies.— The  Duke  de  Arcos,  Spanish  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Belgium,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  near  the  specialist,  at  Wiesbaden,  who 
is  endeavoring  to  preserve  his  eyesight. 
The  Duke  married  Miss  Virginia  Low- 
ery,  of  Washington,  and  has  been  very 
successful  at  his  post.  His  successor  is 
Sefior  de  Ojeda,  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Spanish  Peace  Commission  at  Paris. 
— The  largest  fleet  of  American  war 
ships  that  has  ever  assembled  in  time  of 
peace  will  be  engaged  in  naval  maneuvers 
next  winter  in  West  Indian  waters,  be- 
ginning about  January  ist.  The  object 
of  these  maneuvers  is  said  to  be  the  drill- 
ing of  the  combined  North  Atlantic, 
South  Atlantic  and  European  squadrons 
in  the  work  of  operating  against  an 
imaginary  hostile  fleet  sent  to  attack 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  or  the  Atlantic  ap- 
proaches of  the  projected  canal.  It  is 
expected  that  in  the  last  week  of  August 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  10,000  regulars  and  militia, 
will  practice  maneuvers  for  the  defence 
of  Long  Island  Sound  and  other  ap- 
proaches to  New  York. 

'Tu  n  -J  »  J  Mr.  Bryan  has  pub- 
The  President  and    ,.,,-'  ,  ^ 

the  Trusts  ^^^^^"^   ^"   °P^"    ^^"^F' 

addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which,  having  first  remarked  that 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  is  de- 
clared by  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law 
to  be  a  criminal  act,  he  says : 

"  By  commencing  a  civil  action  against  the 
members  of  the  Beef  Trust  you  declare  that 
they  are,  in  your  opinion,  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  the  law.  Why  do  you  hesitate  to  commence 
a  criminal  action?  Does  their  wealth  shield 
them?  Certainly  no  one  will  justify  the  mild 
treatment  of  a  rich  criminal  and  the  harsh 
treatment  of  a  poor  one.  Are  they  favored 
because  of  the  political  influence  they  exert? 
Surely  the  Republican  party  has  fallen  from 
its    first    estate    if    rich    trust    magnates    can 


violate  the  law  with  impunity  and  defy  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  Civil  suits 
may  annoy  the  '  captains  of  industry,'  but  if 
you  are  going  to  '  shackle  cunning  '  you  will 
have  to  shackle  it  with  criminal  laws.  A 
prison  cell  will  prove  more  effective  in  the 
prevention  of  monopoly  than  judgments  or 
decrees  for  the  payment  of  money.  You  have 
a  chance  to  show  that  you  were  in  earnest 
when  you  made  that  Minneapolis  speech.  So 
far  you  have  not  convinced  even  your  friends." 

On  the  other  hand.  Governor  Van  Sant, 
of  Minnesota,  who  began  the  attack  in 
the  courts  upon  the  Northern  Securities 
merger,  and  who  has  recently  spent  some 
lime  in  Washington,  asserts  that  the 
President  enjoys  great  popularity  because 
of  his  earnest  and  vigorous  prosecution 
of  trusts : 

"  In  Minnesota  there  is  but  one  sentiment, 
and  that  is  for  Roosevelt  in  1904.  Both  the 
rank  and  file  are  for  him.  The  people  out 
there  believe  in  him.  I  think  this  is  true  of 
the  entire  Northwest.  They  admire  his 
course  in  opposition  to  gigantic  corporations 
and  trusts,  and  are  fully  satisfied  that  he  is 
sincere  in  his  determination  to  have  the  laws 
enforced.  In  my  judgment  all  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Republican  party  to  do  to  win  a 
great  victory  two  years  hence  is  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  it  is  in  dead  earnest 
in  its  opposition  to  all  unlawful  trusts  and 
combinations.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  nomi- 
nate the  man  for  President  who  is  endeavor- 
ing to  enforce  the  laws  with  so  much  vim  and 
vigor." 

Jt 

Cuba  and  the  ^J}^ ,  ''evolt  of  nearly  one- 
Tariff  third  of  the  Republican 
Senators  against  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  concerning  reci- 
procity with  Cuba  has  been  followed  by 
several  conferences,  at  the  White  House 
and  elsewhere,  designed  to  promote  har- 
mony. The  eighteen  Senators  present  at 
the  meeting  in  Mr.  Elkins's  room  were 
Messrs.  Scott,  Elkins,  Nelson,  Clapp, 
Kittredge,  Gamble,  Perkins,  Bard,  Bur- 
rows, Foster,  Mason,  Burton,  Mitchell, 
Pritchard,  Kearns,  Millard,  Dietrich  and 
Jones,  of  Nevada.  These  appear  to  be 
united  in  opposition  to  any  reciprocity 
bill,  and  in  su])port  of  the  rebate  plan  ; 
altho  several  of  them  are  said  to  be  will- 
ing to  accept  a  compromise.  Confer- 
ences between  committees  representing 
the  opposing  forces  had  accomplished 
nothing  at  the  end  of  last  week,  and  the 
controversy  had  been  referred  to  Mr.  Bur- 
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rows,  of  the  beet-sugar  faction,  and  Mr. 
Spooner,  of  the  Repubhcan  majority. 
After  the  meeting  in  Mr.  Elkins's  com- 
mittee room,  several  of  the  insurgent 
Senators  were  invited  to  the  White 
House  by  the  President,  who  urged  that 
the  Repubhcans  in  the  Senate  should  act 
harmoniously.  He  also  reminded  them 
that,  with  respect  to  this  project  of  reci- 
procity, he  was  carrying  out  the  policy 
announced  by  Mr.  McKinley  in  his  last 
public  address,  and  that  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  Cuba  by  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment also  imposed  upon  this  country  an 
honorable  obligation  concerning  trade 
agreements  required  for  the  welfare  of 
Cuban  industries.  The  leading  insur- 
gents say  that  the  party  would  offend 
American  farmers  if  it  should  reduce  the 
protection  now  given  to  beet  sugar  with- 
out at  the  same  time  reducing  the  duties 
on  steel  and  some  other  products  that  are 
controlled  by  trusts.  This  argument 
probably  suggested  another  conference  at 
the  White  House,  at  which  were  present 
Senators  Aldrich,  Allison,  Hanna,  Piatt 
and  Spooner,  with  Representatives 
Payne,  Dalzell,  Babcock,  Cannon  and 
Sherman,  and  Postmaster  -  General 
Payne.  The  subject  considered  was  the 
expediency  of  revising  the  tarifif.  A 
majority  of  those  attending  were  of  opin- 
ion that  revision  should  not  be  under- 
taken either  at  this  session  or  at  the  fol- 
lowing one,  and  that  any  movement  in 
that  direction  would  disturb  the  present 
favorable  condition  of  business.  Some 
thought,  however,  that  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  consider  the  question  at  the 
coming  session,  and  to  inquire  whether 
this  country  ought  not  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  tariff, 
which  is  used  by  several  European  na- 
tions.— Capitalists  connected  with  the 
Sugar  Trust  have  recently  bought  sev- 
eral beet  sugar  factories  in  the  West ; 
and  it  is  said  that  they  now  control  60 
per  cent,  of  the  American  output  of  such 
sugar. — Neely,  Rathbone  and  Reeves 
have  been  set  free  by  the  enactment  in 
the  Cuban  Congress  of  an  amnesty  bill 
for  all  Americans  under  sentence  or 
awaiting  trial.  Rathbone  says  that  he 
still  desires  a  new  trial,  and  that,  if  he 
cannot  obtain  one  in  the  United  States, 
he  shall  insist  upon  an  investigation  of 
his  case  by  Congress.  General  Gomez 
has  declined  a  pension  of  $6,000  voted  to 


him  by  the  Cuban  House,  saying  that  he 
cannot  take  it  so  long  as  no  provision 
for  other  Cuban  soldiers  is  made.  By  a 
party  vote  the  House  at  Washington  has 
tabled  a  resolution  of  inquiry  concerning 
the  salary  and  disbursements  of  General 
Wood  at  Havana.  Secretary  Root  ex- 
plains that  there  was  allowed  to  General 
Wood,  as  there  had  been  to  General 
Brooke,  a  salary  of  $15,000,  one-half  for 
his  civil  office  and  the  other  for  his  of- 
fice in  the  army.  By  a  vote  of  13  to  10, 
the  Cuban  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  Senor  Quesada  to  be  Minister 
at  Washington. 

Concerning  the  '^^e  bill  for  the  govern- 
Philippines  ment  of  the  Phdippmes 
has  been  passed  m  the 
Senate,  after  seven  weeks'  debate.  All 
the  Democrats  and  three  Republicans — 
Senators  Hoar,  Mason  and  Wellington — 
were  recorded  against  it,  the  vote  being 
48  to  30.  The  bill  is  a  very  longone.  Much 
of  it  merely  authorizes  by  Congressional 
enactment  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  military  power  of  the  Exec- 
utive. The  bill  also  contains  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  mining  regulations,  and 
provisions  for  the  disposal  of  lands,  the 
granting  of  franchises,  the  acquisition 
of  the  friars'  estates,  the  issue  of  muni- 
cipal bonds,  etc.  It  differs  from  the  bill 
prepared  by  the  House  committee  chiefly 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  rep- 
resentative civil  government  and  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  currency.  The  House 
bill  provides  for  the  election  of  a  repre- 
sentative Assembly  after  the  restoration 
of  peace,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the 
gold  standard.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
that  the  establishment  of  peace  shall  be 
followed  by  the  taking  of  a  census,  and 
that  the  Commission  shall  then  report 
whether  any  or  all  of  the  islands  are 
ready  for  permanent  representative  gov- 
ernment ;  it  also  preserves  the  fluctuating 
silver  standard,  and  it  was  this  feature  of 
the  bill  that  a  Democratic  Senator  re- 
garded, he  said,  as  "  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  Before 
final  passage  in  the  Senate  several 
amendments  representing  the  Democrat- 
ic policy  were  rejected,  with  the  minor- 
ity's substitute,  which  relinquished  the 
claim  of  sovereignty  or  title  and  provided 
that  GUI*  occupation  of  the  islands  should 
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cease  after  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment on  them. — To  the  very  end  of  the 
discussion,  the  subject  of  debate  was  the 
conduct  of  our  army ;  and  new  compHca- 
tions  arose  on  account  of  the  reading,  by 
Mr.  Culberson,  of  documents,  procured 
in  some  way  from  the  War  Department, 
relating  to  charges  against  Lieut.  F.  T. 
Arnold.  It  appears  that  a  private  named 
Weir,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle  in  the 
States,  accused  Arnold  of  most  brutal 
and  inhuman  cruelty  in  the  torture  of 
Filipinos.  The  charge  was  made  in 
April,  1901  ;  an  investigation  was  made 
by  Captain  West,  who  reported  in  Au- 
gust, 1901,  that  the  story  was  probably 
true;  whereupon  General  Miles  recom- 
mended, in  December,  1901,  that  Arnold 
be  tried  by  court-martial.  No  trial  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place,  and  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  case  has  not  been 
published.  Mr.  Culberson  had  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  induce  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  obtain  the  record,  and  then  he 
procured  it  in  some  other  way.  The 
questions  of  Mr.  Beveridge  warranted 
the  inference  that  he  believed  it  had  come 
from  General  Miles ;  but  Mr.  Culberson 
said  that  it  had  not  been  received  from 
him  directly  or  indirectly.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Root  set  out  to  as- 
certain who  had  given  out  the  papers,  and 
the  statements  of  other  persons  seemed 
to  point  to  General  Miles's  headquarters. 
The  General  was  in  Kansas,  and  when 
he  started  hurriedly  for  the  East  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  been  summoned  to 
Washington.  But  the  Secretary  said  this 
was  not  so,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
General  was  hastening  to  attend  the  cel- 
ebration at  West  Point. — The  War  De- 
partment has  published  a  dispatch  from 
Acting-Governor  Wright,  saying  that  so 
far  as  peaceful  conditions  are  concerned 
there  is  now  no  reason  why  civil  govern- 
ment may  not  be  established  in  all  the 
unorganized  provinces,  except  the  Moro 
country.  In  several  of  them  civil  gov- 
ernments will  now  be  set  up,  but  there 
must  be  delay  in  Mindoro  and  the  Para- 
guan  group,  which  are  sparsely  popul- 
lated  and  cannot  easily  be  reached  until 
vessels  now  being  constructed  shall  be 
available.  Seven  soldiers,  while  decorat- 
ing graves  at  Binangonan  (Luzon)  on 
Decoration  Day,  were  captured  by  La- 
drones  and  borne  away  to  the  mountains. 
Two  escaped,  and  the  troops  are  in  pur- 


suit of  the  bandits. — Governor  Taft  was 
received  on  the  5th  by  the  Pope,  to  whom 
he  presented,  in  behalf  of  the  President, 
a  set  of  the  latter's  literary  works.  He 
explained  that  our  desire  for  a  readjust- 
ment in  the  islands  indicated  no  hostility 
toward  the  Catholic  Church,  but  was 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  to  a  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  The  Pope  expressed  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  assist  the  American  Admin- 
istration in  the  islands,  and  assured  the 
Governor  that  the  Vatican  would  ap- 
proach the  question  in  the  most  concilia- 
tory spirit.  Matters  of  detail  would  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  Cardinals. 
Secretary  Root's  instructions  to  Gover- 
nor Taft  have  been  sent  to  Congress,  and 
also  delivered  to  the  Pope.  They  ex- 
plain at  considerable  length  why  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  all  parties  that  the  landed 
proprietorship  of  the  religious  orders  in 
the  islands  should  cease,  point  out  that  we 
desire  to  make  fair  compensation ;  say 
that  the  orders  are  no  longer  capable  of 
serving  any  useful  purpose  for  the 
Church,  that  the  friars  cannot  be  restored 
to  their  parishes,  and  that  the  Church 
"  should  seek  other  agents ;  "  urge  that 
all  questions  arising  in  connection  with 
the  property  and  trusts  of  the  Church 
should  be  settled  by  agreement,  and  close 
with  the  following  words :  "  Your  errand 
will  not  be  in  any  sense  diplomatic  in  its 
nature,  but  will  be  purely  a  business  mat- 
ter of  negotiating  as  Governor  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  purchase  of  property 
from  the  owners  thereof,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  land  titles,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  contribute  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people." 

Th    w    k    f    ^^^^  Senate  has  taken  up 
_  the    Isthmian    Canal    bill, 

which,  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  reported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  committee,  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua 
route.  In  the  Senate  the  contest  is  be- 
tween those  who  prefer  that  route  and 
those  who  would  choose  the  route  at 
Panama.  Mr.  Morgan  made  the  first 
and  the  most  elaborate  speech  for  Nica- 
ragua, asserting  that  there  was  more 
danger  from  volcanoes  and  earthquakes 
on  the  other  route.  The  selection  of 
Panama  would  lead,  he  asserted,  to  forci- 
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ble  annexation  of  the  province  and  to 
war.  The  most  efifective  speech  for 
Panama  has  been  that  of  Senator  Hanna, 
who  talked  for  several  hours  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  illustrating  his  argu- 
ment by  many  large  maps,  displayed  on 
the  walls  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  some 
of  which  showed  where  the  volcanoes  of 
the  region  are  situated. — The  Senate 
naval  committee  has  stricken  out  of  the 
House  Naval  bill  the  provision  that  three 
of  the  new  war  ships  shall  be  built  in  the 
Government's  yards  and  added  an  appro- 
priation of  $850,000  for  the  purchase  of 
five  submarine  boats  of  the  Holland  type. 
— The  Senate's  bill  for  a  Department  of 
Commerce  will  be  reported  in  the  House 
with  the  present  Department  of  Labor 
excluded  and  remaining  an  independent 
bureau. 

The  Coal  Miners'       ^°       progress        was 
o»  •,  made    last    week    to- 

ward  a  settlement  of 
the  strike  at  the  anthracite  coal  mines. 
Before  the  end  of  the  week  90  per  cent. 
of  the  engineers,  firemen  and  pumpmen 
were  out,  and  water  was  filling  several 
of  the  mines.  The  operators  declared 
on  the  8th,  however,  that  they  had  em- 
ployes enough  to  man  the  engines  and 
pumps.  A  striker's  son,  twelve  years 
old,  was  shot,  on  the  5th,  by  Coal  and 
Iron  policemen  on  guard  at  the  Stanton 
colliery,  in  the  outskirts  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  where  one  of  the  new  fences  had 
been  burned.  The  policemen  were  ar- 
rested. The  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation  adopted  a  resolution 
asking  President  Roosevelt  to  appoint, 
under  a  law  passed  in  1888,  a  commis- 
sion empowered  to  ofifer  arbitration  or 
to  investigate ;  but  it  was  discovered  on 
the  following  day  that  the  law  had  been 
repealed  four  years  ago.  The  President 
permitted  it  to  be  known  that  he  would 
like  to  assist  in  procuring  a  settlement 
of  the  controversy,  but  did  not  see  in 
what  way  he  could  do  so.  He  had  a  con- 
ference with  Senator  Hanna,  and  sent 
for  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  who  is  required  or  em- 
powered by  law  to  investigate  and  report 
as  to  the  causes  of  all  labor  disputes. 
Commissioner  Wright  came  to  New 
York,  and  it  was  said  that  he  would  make 
a  thorough  inquiry.     The  strike  at  the 


bituminous  mines  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  began  on  Saturday  last,  when 
18,000  men  quit  work. 


The  National  Confer 
ence  of  Charities 


The  National 
Conference  o  f 
Charities  and 
Correction  has  just  closed  its  twenty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  at  Detroit.  In  point 
of  attendance,  the  meeting  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  in  point  of  interest  one 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  held.  Its 
program  was  as  usual  comprehensive, 
covering  almost  every  aspect  of  organ- 
ized charity  work.  It  is  notable  that  the 
Conference  is  constantly  extending  the 
field  of  its  inquiry  and  activity.  There 
was  less  disposition  to  thresh  old  straw. 
Live  questions,  such  as  the  best  methods 
of  organizing  State  control  and  super- 
vision of  charitable  institutions,  paid  or 
unpaid  boards,  juvenile  courts,  probation 
for  old  or  young  offenders,  the  relation 
of  social  settlements  to  organized  chari- 
ties, the  work  of  visiting  nurses,  village 
care  for  the  insane,  were  distinctly  prom- 
inent. A  topic  essentially  new  was 
"  What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Consump 
tive  Poor?  "  upon  which  Dr.  S.A.Knopf, 
of  New  York,  read  an  excellent  paper. 
A  new  Committee  on  Neighborhood  and 
Civic  Improvements,  of  which  Mr.  R. 
W.  De  Forest,  of  New  York,  was  chair- 
man, grew  out  of  the  remarkable  impetus 
which  charity  workers  have  given  to 
such  public  improvements.  Of  the 
twenty-two  sessions  none  were  more  in- 
teresting than  those  which  brought  out 
reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as 
to  movements  for  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  city  life,  especially  in  the  poorer 
districts.  Mr.  De  Forest  presented  a  re- 
port on  the  "  Housing  of  the  Poor " 
which  was  full  of  encouragement.  New 
York  has  conditions  to  deal  with  which 
embarrass  no  other  city  on  the  continent ; 
for  it  has  a  tenement  house  population 
of  two  million  and  a  half,  and  between 
80,000  and  90,000  tenement  houses.  Un- 
der the  new  tenement  house  law  new 
buildings  will  be  greatly  improved ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  in  dealing  adequately 
with  the  old  ones.  The  injunction  of 
Mr.  De  Forest  was  that  the  smaller  cit- 
ies should  hasten  to  secure  by  proper  leg- 
islation the  neccssarv  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  tenement  buildings  before  these 
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cities  get  into  the  condition  of  New  York. 
Laws  in  regard  to  fire  are  almost  univer- 
sal. In  many  cities  there  are  limitations 
in  hight.  Light  and  ventilation  is  pro- 
tected in  most  cities  by  minimum  open 
spaces.  The  hight  of  rooms  is  regulated, 
water  supply  is  prescribed.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  inspection  New  York  has  gone 
further  than  any  other  city.  It  will  have 
nearly  two  hundred  inspectors  making 
regular  inspections  of  tenement  houses. 
Much  emphasis  was  also  laid  at  the  Con- 
ference upon  the  necessity  of  multiplying 
playgrounds  for  the  children  and  the  pub- 
lic baths.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  small- 
er cities  which  were  amply  represented 
will  take  warning  and  also  encourage- 
ment by  the  example  of  New  York. 

T'v,  XX7  »  T  .1-  The  signs  are  that  Mt. 
The  West  Indian       -r,  ^'  a    i^ii^     o      : 

jj.  ^  ^  J.  Pelee  and   Mt.    Souf- 

friere  have  done  their 
work  and  that  the  islands  of  Martinique 
and  St.  Vincent  will  now  have  a  respite. 
The  total  number  of  people  killed  by  the 
two  volcanoes  is  estimated  at  32,000 ;  the 
total  property  loss  at  from  $10,000,000 
to  $15,000,000.  A  number  of  towns,  vil- 
lages and  plantations  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Geographical 
Society,  and  other  scientists  have  twice 
made  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Pelee  to  study 
the  phenomena  of  such  an  eruption  at 
close  range.  Observations  made  on  the 
first  ascent  showed  that  the  old  crater 
of  the  volcano  had  not  been  active,  as 
was  suspected.  The  second  ascent,  made 
under  the  most  trying  conditions,  gave 
them  a  near  view  of  the  new  crater. 
Professor  Heilprin's  account  of  the  event 
is  vivid : 

"  Suddenly  the  vapor  cleared  away  and  we 
made  a  dash  forward.  We  reached  the  edge 
of  the  new  crater,  and  from  where  we  stood 
we  could  have  dropped  stones  into  the  white 
hot  mass  within.  The  new  crater  is  a 
crevasse  running  north  and  south,  and  expand- 
ing into  a  bowl.  This  crevasse  nearly  rifted 
the  mountain  ;  it  runs  transversely  to  the  old 
crater,  and  might  be  called  a  huge  gash.  From 
it  volcanic  material  has  been  freely  thrown 
out." 

Professor  Heilprin  is  assured  that  no 
molten  matter  has  flowed  over  the  lips 
of  the  crater ;  neither  was  any  cinder  cone 
visible  in  the  crater,   and   the   hight  of 


the  mountain  has  not  been  altered.  He 
thinks  that  the  mountain  has  now  freed 
itself  from  the  interior  pressure.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  explosion  of  flaming 
gases  he  regards  as  probably  new,  and 
the  electrical  phenomena  are  also  new; 
the  latter,  however,  played  probably  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  ruin  accom- 
plished. The  attitude  of  many  of  the 
bodies  found  makes  it  clear  that  death 
was  not  instantaneous,  but  came  after 
several  minutes. 

The  Peace  ^^  Parliamentary  paper,  is- 
sued June  2d,  gives  some  de- 
tails of  the  correspondence  preceding  the 
peace.  General  Schalk-Burger,  acting 
President  of  the  Transvaal,  informed 
Lord  Kitchener  on  March  12th  that  he 
was  prepared  to  make  peace  proposals, 
and  a  month  later  the  Boers  submitted 
certain  propositions.  Mr.  Brodrick,  how- 
ever, absolutely  refused  to  consider  any 
propositions  which  included  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republics.  On  May  17th 
General  Schalk-Burger  and  Mr.  Steyn 
informed  Lord  Kitchener  that  the  burgh- 
ers had  assembled  at  Vereeniging  and 
had  empowered  a  commission  to  nego- 
tiate peace  terms.  Two  days  later  Lord 
Milner  and  Lord  Kitchener  met  the  Boer 
Commission.  The  Boers  oflfered  to  sur- 
render the  independence  of  the  Repub- 
lics in  matters  of  foreign  relations,  sur- 
render part  of  their  territory,  and  retain 
self-government  under  British  supervi- 
sion. These  proposals  were  rejected.  On 
the  same  day  Lord  Milner  and  others 
drew  up  a  form  of  agreement  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  burghers  at  Vereeniging, 
and  these  terms,  which  were  approved  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  are  about  the  same  as 
the  terms  finally  accepted.  The  essential 
matter  is  contained  in  the  paragraph 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  burgher  forces  in  the  field  will  forth- 
with lay  down  their  arms  and  hand  over  all 
their  guns,  rifles,  and  ammunition  of  war  in 
their  possession,  or  under  their  control,  and 
desist  from  further  resistance,  and  acknowl- 
edge King  Edward  VII  as  their  lawful 
sovereign." 

The  final  ballot  of  the  Boers  at  Vereenig' 
ing  resulted  in  fifty-four  votes  in  favof 
of  surrender  and  six  against  it.  The 
Boer  Generals  are  said  to  be  glad  of  the 
peace,  General  Botha,  for  instance,  beingj 
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quoted  as  saying :  "  It  is  the  happiest  day 
of   my  life   since   I   left   school."      The 
leaders    left    for   their   various    districts 
amid    picturesque    scenes    of    rejoicings 
and  farewells.     The  results  of  the  peace 
are    already   manifest   in   a   number   of 
ways.     As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  re- 
ports, which  come  commonly  from  Eng- 
lish sources,  the  Boer  prisoners  accept  the 
peace  gladly,  and  are  eager  to  accept  the 
British  terms  and  get  back  to  their  farms. 
On  June  8th  Lord  Kitchener  telegraphed 
to  London  that  up  to  that  date  4,342  rifles 
had  been  surrendered.     The  manner  of 
surrender  is  described  as  follows :  The 
Boer   leader  goes   out  to  meet  a   com- 
mando  and    returns    at   its    head.     The 
Boers  who  come  in  are  generally  dressed 
in  dilapidated  clothing,  but  have  a  smart 
and  soldierly  bearing.     The  Boers  who 
are  to  surrender  are  assembled,  and  the 
Boer  leader  delivers  an  address  to  his 
men,  urging  them  to  listen  to  the  British 
officer   who   has    been    detailed   on   this 
work.     The  British  officer  then  makes  a 
speech  to  the  men  of  the  commando,  in 
which  he  informs  them  of  the  admiration 
of  King  Edward  and  the  British  nation 
for  the  gallant  struggle  and  the  bravery 
of  their  people,  and  promises  that  the 
British  authorities  will  do  their  utmost 
to  help  them  resettle  on  their  farms.      A 
meal  is  then  provided  for  the  Boers,  aft- 
er which   the   formal   surrenders   occur. 
In  such  instances  the  Boers  have  cheered 
King  Edward,  and  they  have  sometimes 
expressed  surprise  that  no  army  was  sent 
out  to  receive  their  surrenders.  The  tan- 
gible result  to  Lord  Kitchener  of  his  suc- 
cess is  a  vote  of  £50,000  to  him.     This 
occurred  on  June  5th,  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence exactly  three  years  from  the  date 
when   Parliament   granted   him   £30,000 
for  his  services  in  Egypt.     Mr.  Balfour 
moved  the  apropriation,  and  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  laudation  in  regard  to 
Lord    Kitchener's    successes.     The    vote 
for  the  grant  was  almost  unanimous,  only 
the    Irish    Nationalists    and    a    few    ad- 
vanced   Liberals    objecting.      Mr.    Red- 
mond, in  his  opposition  speech,  said  that 
Lord  Kitchener  was  responsible  for  the 
death  of  15,000  children,  and  that  he  had 
warred  on  women  and  children.      He  de- 
clared that  the  country  was  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hypocrisy,  and  that  when 
a  man  spoke  the  truth  he  was  gagged. 
The  House  was  in  an  uproar  during  Mr. 


Redmond's  speech,  and  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  sit  down  unheard.  Lord 
Kitchener  has  also  been  raised  to  .the 
rank  of  Viscount  by  the  King,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  a  General.  He  has  started  for 
England,  and  General  Lyttelton  remains 
as  Acting  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  South  Africa.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  reviewed  the 
financial  situation  at  some  length.  He 
has  informed  Parliament  that  the  whole 
£40,000,000  provided  for  in  the  budget 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  would  be 
needed  to  demobilize  and  transport  the 
British  troops,  to  move  the  Boer  prison- 
ers and  to  furnish  garrisons ;  the  tax  on 
grain  it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  for 
the  present. 

The  French     On     June     4th     President 
C  bin  Loubet,      after      consultmg 

with  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  President  of  the  new 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  summoned  M. 
Brisson,  Radical  Republican  and  ex- 
Premier,  to  a  conference  in  regard  to 
forming  a  new  Cabinet.  M.  Brisson, 
however,  found  it  impossible  to  accept 
this  difficult  charge.  The  man  on  whom 
the  choice  next  fell  was  Senator  Combes, 
and  on  June  7th  M.  Combes  announced 
the  new  Cabinet,  which  is  constituted  as 
follows : 

Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Minister  of 
Public  Worship — M.  Combes,  Premier. 

Minister  of  Justice — Senator  Valle. 

Minister   of   Foreign   Affairs — M.   Delcasse. 

Minister  of  War — General  Andre. 

Minister  of  Marine — Deputy  Maruejouls, 
who  was  Minister  of  Commerce  in  the  Brisson 
Cabinet. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction — Senator 
Chaumie. 

Minister  of  Public  Works — Deputy  Pelletan. 

Minister  of  Colonies — Deputy  Dounergue. 

Minister  of  Commerce — Deputy  Trouillot, 
who  was  Minister  of  Colonies  in  the  Brisson 
Cabinet. 

Minister  of  Agriculture — Deputy  Mougeot. 

Of  these  Ministers,  M.  Delcasse,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  and  General 
Andre,  Minister  of  War,  are  the  only 
ones  who  served  in  the  former  Cabinet. 
The  reason  that  M.  Delcasse  keeps  his 
portfolio  is  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  alliance  with  Russia  without  in  any 
way  offending  Germany,  and  General 
Andre  remains  to  carry  out  the  army  re- 
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forms  which  have  been  undertaken. 
Owing  to  the  radical  character  of  the 
new  Chamber  of  Deputies  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Cabinet  should  be  some- 
what raidcal  in  tendencies.  Thus  MM. 
Dounergue  and  Pelletan  represent  the 
Radical-Socialists  and  M.  Mougeot,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  represents  the 
Radical  Left.  MM.  Combes,  Delcasse, 
Trouillot,  Valle,  Chaumie  and  Marue- 
jouls  are  Republican  Radicals.  MM. 
Delcasse  and  Chaumie  are  reckoned  the 
moderate  element  of  the  Cabinet  and  will 
probably  preserve  the  new  Government 
from  extravagances  which  would  add 
something  like  100,000,000  francs  to  the 
annual  expenditure.  This  will  please  the 
country,  as  the  majority  of  the  electors 
undoubtedly  look  for  retrenchment 
rather  than  expansion  in  the  Government 
finances.  M.  Combes  is  described  as  a 
man  small  in  stature  but  very  active  and 
energetic  in  spite  of  his  sixty-seven 
years.  He  is  an  orator  of  ability,  altho 
he  is  little  known  outside  of  Parliament 
itself.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  new  Cabinet  was 
formed  the  members  proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  the  Elysee,  where  M.  Combes 
presented  them  to  the  President,  who 
signed  the  decrees  appointing  them  Min- 
isters. Their  first  council  was  held  at 
the  Elysee  on  Tuesday  morning  of  this 
week. 

jt 
We  have  several  times 
called  attention  to  the 
remarkable  explorations 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
PIvans,  in  Knossos,  and  given  extracts 
from  his  reports  which  show  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strange  world  of  high  civiliza- 
tion, already  ancient  when  Homer  sang 
of  the  battle  of  Troy.  Mr.  Evans's  latest 
report  shows  that  new  marvels  are  still 
coming  to  light  in  that  island.  The 
upper  plan  of  the  palace  is  now  almost 
as  clearly  marked  as  that  of  its  ground 
floor.  A  passage  of  lofty  dimensions 
has  been  cleared  out  which  was  original- 
Iv  lighted  by  a  large  window,  and  in  the 
debris  here  there  were  found  a  large 
number  of  inscribed  clay  tablets,  includ- 
ing about  one  hundred  perfect  docu- 
ments dealing  with  palace  accounts.  The 
decimal  system  is  used  in  these  accounts 
and  many  of  the  tablets  deal  with  per- 
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centages.  Quite  an  original  chamber, 
flanked  on  two  sides  by  a  high  stylobate, 
has  also  come  to  light.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  room  an  opening  in  the  balus- 
trade gives  access  to  a  small  bath  cham- 
ber, lined  with  slabs  of  gypsum  below 
and  having  a  painted  frieze  of  spirals 
and  rosettes  above.  Among  the  paint- 
ings discovered  was  that  of  an  aquarium 
of  fish  rendered  very  naturalistically. 
Different  tones  of  blue  were  employed 
for  the  fish,  the  sea  water  being  indi- 
cated by  azure  wreaths  and  coils  of  dot- 
ted spray  on  a  white  ground.  There  are 
also  remains  of  a  series  of  scenes  exhibit- 
ing female  toreadors,  the  whole  series 
making  a  curious  picture  of  what  Mr. 
Evans  calls  "  ancient  circus  shows."  A 
Mycenaean  cowboy  is  seen  turning  a 
somersault  over  the  back  of  a  large  bull, 
to  whose  horns  in  front  clings  a  girl  in 
boy's  costume,  while  another  girl  behind 
seems  to  stand  with  outstretched  hands 
to  catch  her  as  she  is  tossed  over  the 
monster's  back.  In  one  place  the  re- 
mains of  a  private  staircase  have  been 
found  which  lead  by  a  double  flight  to 
a  suite  of  royal  rooms  above.  A  remark- 
able feature  of  this  quarter  of  the  palace 
is  the  elaborate  drainage  system.  The 
well  paved  floors  are  underlaid  by  a  net- 
work of  stone  channels,  in  places  cross- 
ing each  other  at  different  levels  and 
roomy  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl 
through.  Stone  shafts  lead  down  to 
these  drains  from  the  upper  story.  The 
remains  of  a  mosaic  of  porcelain  plaques 
found  in  the  palace  basement  give  a  pic- 
ture of  a  city,  a  river  and  other  scenes 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  derive  a 
pretty  accurate  notion  of  how  a  city 
looked  in  those  pre-Homeric  days.  The 
surprising  feature  of  these  mosaics  is 
said  to  be  the  curiously  modem  look  of 
the  ancient  city.  For  instance,  there  are 
three-storied  houses  with  windows  of 
four  panes,  which  seem  to  show  that  the 
inmates  of  the  houses  had  some  substi- 
tute for  glass.  The  exploration  of  the 
basement  spaces  within  the  eastern  ter- 
race has  brought  to  light  the  walls  of  a 
still  earlier  royal  dwelling  below  the 
level  of  the  later  palace.  Within  the 
walls  of  this  earlier  building  fine  painted 
vases  have  been  found  which  attest  the 
high  artistic  development  of  that  archaic 
period. 


Rev.    John    Dudley's    Vacation 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon 

[This  article,  by  the  author  of  "  In  His  Steps,"  etc.,  is  not  an  example  of  the  ordinary  fictitious  story, 
written  for  entertainment  alone.  We  leave  to  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  detecting  its  thinly  disguised 
purpose. — Editor.] 

I  They  were  his  church  trustees,  including 

the  clerk.  They  had  never  before  called 
upon  him  in  a  body. 

He  rose,  shook  hands  all  around,  and 
when  the  trustees  were  seated,  he  looked 
inquiringly  at  the  Chairman. 

"  This  is  not  the  advance  guard  of  a 
donation  party,  Mr.  Dudley,"  said  the 
Chairman  with  a  smile.  "  There  are  no 
more  coming  that  we  know  of,  so  don't 
be  alarmed.  The  errand  of  the  Board  is 
a  pleasant  one  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  state  it.  We  want  you  to  go 
away." 

"  Go  away !  " 

"  We  have  decided  to  dispense  with 
your  services  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  if  you  like.  Some  of  us  have 
noticed  lately  that  you  are  worn  out. 
Your  continuous  service  for  twenty  years 
has  told  on  you.  We  called  a  quiet  meet- 
ing of  the  church  last  Monday  night  and 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  give  you  a 
six  weeks'  leave  of  absence,  or  two 
months  if  you  wish  to  extend  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  minister 
feebly,  "but — I " 

"There  was  also  one  other  part  of  the 
business  which  it  is  my  duty  to  state," 
interrupted  the  Treasurer.  "  The  church 
wished  you  to  accept,  with  our  best 
wishes  for  a  restful  vacation,  the  little 
token  I  have  the  pleasure  to  give  you." 

The  Treasurer  got  up  and  handed  the 
minister  a  small  package.  The  minister 
opened  it  and  found  a  neat  purse.  He 
opened  that  and  counted  thirty  crisp  ten 
doliar  bills. 

"Can  you  make  a  speech,  Sarah?" 
said  the  Rev.  John  Dudley  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  unusually. 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  equal  to  it,"  she 
said,  laughing  to  conceal  something  else. 

"  I'm  not  prepared,"  the  minister  be- 
gan.   "  This  is  so  unexpected,  so " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  that,"  said  the 
Chairman  good-naturedly.  "  We  shall 
feel  just  as  good  if  you  don't  try." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  a  com- 
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'  i\  DIDN'T  know  I  was  so  tired," 
I  said  the  Rev.  John  Dudley  to  his 
wife. 

"  I  have  known  it  for  some  time,"  re- 
plied his  wife.  "  The  winter's  work  has 
been  unusually  trying  for  you.  Any  one 
could  see  last  Sunday  that  you  were  not 
fit  to  preach." 

The  minister  lay  down  on  a  couch  in 
the  sitting  room  and  said  with  a  feeble 
smile,  "  Better  send  me  to  a  sanitarium 
for  a  month  and  let  me  diet  on  maltose 
and  peanut  butter." 

"  What  you  need,"  said  his  wife  en- 
ergetically, "  is  a  complete  change,  with 
a  good  generous  diet  of  roast  beef  and 
pie.  And  it's  not  a  sanitarium  that  can 
help  you.  You  need  to  get  away  from  the 
cares  and  burdens  of  life  for  a  while, 
meet  entirely  different  people  and  enjoy 
yourself.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ex- 
pense  "     The  minister's  wife  sighed 

and  picked  up  a  basket  of  sewing.  The 
minister  had  closed  his  eyes  and  seemed 
too  tired  to  talk.  After  a  silence  he  said 
briefly : 

"  It's  out  of  the  question.  Let's  not 
talk  about  it.  I'll  manage  to  get  along 
somehow.  When  summer  comes  I'll  take 
a  vacation.' 

"  \  ou  need  one  now  before  summer 
comes.  You  will  break  down  if  you 
don't  take  a  rest." 

"  Maybe  I  will,"  was  all  the  minister 
ventured  to  reply.  His  wife  looked  at 
him  earnestly  as  he  lay  on  the  couch  with 
his  eyes  shut,  and  a  tear  fell  on  the  sew- 
ing in  her  lap. 

The  door  bell  rang  and  the  minister 
started  up. 

"  Lie  still,  John.  I'll  go  to  the  door," 
his  wife  said,  and  he  lay  down  again. 

He  heard  several  voices  out  in  the  hall 
and  very  soon  his  wife  came  back  into 
the  room,  followed  by  six  men.  The 
minister  sat  up  on  the  couch  and  stared 
at  his  visitors  in    some    astonishment. 
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pHment  or  not,"  said  the  minister  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Never  mind  about  that,"  said  the 
Treasurer  cheerfully.  "  You  are  ex- 
pected to  understand  it  in  the  same  way 
as  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bruce  about  our 
being  glad  to  send  you  away." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  murmured  the 
minister.  He  was  really  overwhelmed 
by  the  unexpected  event,  and  even  after 
his  visitors  had  gone  away  he  said  very 
little  for  a  long  time. 

After  a  while  the  minister's  wife  began 
to  ask  him  what  he  would  do  with  his 
vacation. 

"  Let  us  all  go  off  to  some  quiet  little 
nook  down  South,  Sarah,  and " 

"  All  of  us  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  John.  You 
are  going  off  on  this  vacation  alone ! 
The  children  are  in  school.  You  forget 
it  is  not  summer,  but  winter.  It  would 
be  very  foolish  to  take  the  children  out 
of  school  just  now.  I  am  in  no  need  of 
a  vacation  myself.  Besides,  the  money 
would  simply  melt  away  on  railroad  fare 
if  the  five  of  us  went  along.  No,  you  are 
going  to  get  all  the  rest  you  can  out  of 
this  opportunity.  The  only  question  is, 
where  and  how  ?  " 

When  the  minister's  wife  spoke  in  that 
tone  of  voice  it  settled  some  things.  The 
minister  was  silent  again. 

"  What  do  you  think  would  give  you 
the  most  pleasure,  the  largest  and  best 
use  of  the  time  and  money,  John  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  the  min- 
ister slowly,  "  of  something  like  this.  I 
have  not  been  back  to  my  Academy,  my 
College  and  my  Seminary  since  I  gradu- 
ated from  each.  I  believe  I  would  enjoy 
visiting  each  in  turn  and  living  over  the 
old  days  when  I  was  a  student,  noting 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  and 
going  over  the  old  grounds  once  more." 

"  Just  the  thing !  "  exclaimed  the  min- 
ister's wife  with  enthusiasm.  "  There 
will  be  a  pleasing  variety  about  such  a 
plan  that  will  be  very  enjoyable  to  you. 
I  believe  you  could  not  hit  upon  anything 
better." 

"  There  have  been  a  good  many 
changes  in  thirty  years,"  said  the  minis- 
ter thoughtfully.  "  Perhaps  some  of 
those  changes  will  not  strike  me  favor- 
ably. It  might  possibly  take  away  from 
the  enjoyment  of  my  visit  to  find  certain 
things " 


"  Oh,  well,  of  course,  John,  you  can- 
not expect  to  find  everything  the  same  as 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  an  age  of  rapid 
progress  and  improvement." 

"  Some  of  the  changes  may  not  repre- 
sent progress,"  began  the  minister  cau- 
tiously. 

"  Well,  don't  think  too  much,"  said  the 
minister's  wife  cheerfully.  "  Just  go 
along  and  enjoy  the  visit  to  the  old  places 
and  don't  let  the  changes  disturb  you. 
Probably  the  scenery  will  be  about  the 
same  anyway." 

So  the  minister  wisely  took  his  wife's 
advice,  cheerfully  prepared  for  the  vaca- 
tion, anticipating  great  enjoyment  from 
it,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  he  was 
on  his  way  to  his  old  Academy,  having 
planned  to  go  over  the  ground  of  his 
student  life  in  the  order  of  Academy, 
College  and  Seminary. 

He  reached  the  Academy  town  in  the 
evening  and  went  to  a  hotel.  In  the 
morning  he  climbed  the  hill,  and  when 
he  reached  the  top  he  paused  at  a  spot 
where,  as  he  remembered  it,  there  was 
a  fine  view  of  the  Academy  grounds. 

He  stood  for  some  time  in  silent 
amazement.  In  his  day  there  had  been 
one  main  building  and  a  few  dormitory 
buildings  for  the  boys.  But  he  now  saw, 
spread  out  before  him,  at  least  a  dozen 
prominent  sfructures  of  brick  and  stone 
built  in  modern  fashion  and  speaking 
imposingly  of  fine  equipment  and 
luxurious  interiors.  The  old  campus, 
which  had  been  a  free  expanse  of 
meadow,  was  now  surrounded  with  a 
high  board  fence,  and  he  could  see  on 
either  side  an  immense  grand  stand  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  that  evidently 
thronged  in  to  see  the  foot-ball  and  base- 
ball matches. 

The  minister  shook  his  head.  "  The 
outside  is  altogether  different.  Wonder 
how  it  is  inside.  Does  all  this  change 
mean  progress,  or  is  it  simply  a  case  of 
more  things?  " 

He  stayed  quietly  in  town  for  twa. 
weeks  and  during  that  time  he  went 
through  all  the  buildings,  attended 
classes  and  chapel  exercises,  talked  with 
the  teachers,  and  on  the  last  day  of  his 
visit  had  a  very  interesting  talk  with  the- 
Principal.  His  old  master  was  gone,  but 
the  new  man  had  greeted  him  kindly,  had' 
welcomed  him  to  the  Academy,  and  on. 
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the  day  of  his  departure  had  invited  him 
to  dinner.  It  was  during  this  meal  that 
the  minister  ventured  to  ask  certain  ques- 
tions that  his  visit  had  crowded  into  his 
mind. 

"  How  many  students  have  you  now?  " 
he  asked  the  Principal. 

"  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five." 

''  And  there  were  only  one  hundred 
and  eighty  in  my  time.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  increase  in  numbers?  " 

"  More  people  want  their  boys  to  have 
an  education,  and  more  are  able  to  pay 
for  it  than  in  your  time." 

The  minister  was  thoughtfully  silent 
a  moment ;  then  he  said  : 

"  You  will  not  be  hurt  if  I  ask  some 
very  plain  questions?  I  am  honestly 
puzzled  over  some  things  and  I  want 
honest  enlightenment." 

"  Go  on,"  replied  the  Principal.  "  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you." 

"  I    must   be    very    old-fashioned,    or 

something "  the  minister  began,  with 

a  little  hesitation,  "  but  I  have  been  won- 
dering how  much  of  the  outward  growth 
of  the  Academy  represented  real  prog- 
ress. Take,  for  example,  your  beautiful 
dormitories.  I  notice  the  boys  have 
every  possible  modern  physical  luxury  in 
the  buildings,  and  very  few,  if  any  of 
them,  do  anything  in  the  way  of  work. 
Their  rooms  are  cared  for  entirely  by 
servants.  Now  in  my  time  nearly  every 
boy  in  the  Academy  took  care  of  his  own 
room,  did  chores  for  his  board  and 
worked  with  his  hands.  I  remember  one 
winter  I  paid  for  my  tuition,  clothes,  fuel, 
books  and  board  by  sweeping  out  the 
Academy  building,  making  two  furnace 
fires  in  professors'  houses,  mending 
broken  glass  in  the  dormitories  and 
shoveling  out  paths.  As  I  say,  nearly 
every  other  boy  in  school  was  doing  simi- 
lar work  to  pay  his  way.  Now  my  ques- 
tion is  this :  Do  you  consider  the  luxuri- 
ous physical  surroundings  of  your  Acad- 
emy boys  are  a  mark  of  progress  and 
power  in  the  development  of  useful  men  ? 
Will  the  type  of  educated  man  that  grows 
out  of  an  atmosphere  like  that  which 
pervades  the  physical  life  of  these  boys 
be  stronger  or  weaker  for  the  absence  of 
that  physical  struggle  which  so  many  of 
us  had  to  know?  Please  do  not  count 
me  as  the  representative  type  of  Academy 
product  thirty  years  ago,"  the  minister 


added  with  a  smile ;  "  that  would  be  great 
egotism  on  my  part.  But,  as  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  careers  of  the  boys  who 
worked  through  the  Academy  in  my  day, 
I  find  that  as  a  rule  they  have  all  de- 
veloped into  good,  sturdy,  useful  men, 
with  a  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  for 
honest  labor.  Will  the  boys  who  are  go- 
ing through  the  school  now  make  any 
better  manhood  because  of  all  these  mod- 
ern luxuries  and  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  add  pliysical  labor  to  their  mental 
exercises?  In  other  words,  is  it  a  case 
of  more  power,  or  only  a  case  of  more 
things  f  " 

The  Principal  looked  at  the  minister  in 
some  astonishment. 

"  Then  do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage 
to  a  boy  to  be  poor  and  obliged  to  work 
his  way  through  school?  " 

"  Not  necessarily,  but  in  what  particu- 
lars do  the  luxurious  surroundings  of 
your  boys  surpass  the  plainer,  simpler 
equipment  in  my  time,  so  far  as  turning 
out  useful  product  is  concerned?  " 

"  The  boys  in  your  time  turned  out 
well  in  spite  of  their  surroundings,  not 
because  of  them,"  said  the  Principal  a 
little  sharply. 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?  Perhaps  we 
had  better  not  argue  it.  Will  your  boys 
in  their  turn  become  useful,  strong  men 
in  spite  of  their  luxurious  surroundings 
and  not  because  of  them,  or  will  the  tend- 
ency be  to  develop  a  type  of  educated 
man  who  has  grown  acustomed  to  have 
too  much  done  for  him  ?  " 

The  Principal  did  not  answer,  and 
after  a  moment  the  minister  said : 

"  There  is  another  very  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  Academy  in  my  time 
and  now,  and  that  is  along  the  line  of 
athletic  development.  I  am  not  finding 
fault  with  it,  any  more  than  I  am  finding 
fault  with  your  luxurious  dormitories. 
You  have  a  great  gymnasium,  two  ath- 
letic training  fields  maintained  at  great 
expense,  a  campus  that  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  regular  exhibition  ground 
in  the  season  of  foot-ball  and  base-ball. 
I  learn  that  last  year  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation handled  $15,000,  $13,000  of  which 
was  paid  out  for  the  services  of  profes- 
sional trainers,  traveling  expenses  for 
the  ball  teams,  uniforms,  equipments,  etc. 
Now,  I  am  not  criticising  or  finding  fault 
or  condemning,  only  raising  a  question 
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about  a  feature  of  modern  education  for 
boys.  In  what  particulars  will  the  ath- 
letic features  of  the  Academy  life  help 
to  turn  out  better  product  than  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  my  timej*  Of  course,  I 
found  all  the  physical  exercise  I  needed 
during  my  Academy  life  in  working  my 
way  through.  So  did  nearly  every  other 
boy.  We  had  our  ball  games  besides,  but 
there  was  no  grand  stand,  no  paid  admis- 
sions, no  betting  on  games,  no  expenses 
to  speak  of,  connected  with  the  athletic 
life.  Were  we  worse  ofif  than  the  boys 
to-day?  Have  your  boys  a  real  advan- 
tage over  us  and  what  is  it?  Does  the 
modern  athletic  atmosphere  of  school  life 
turn  out  better  product,  or  does  it  em- 
phasize muscle  at  the  expense  of  brain?  " 

The  Principal  looked  at  the  minister 
thoughtfully. 

"  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Dudley. 
I  am  personally  in  some  doubt  over  the 
modern  athletic  development  as  it  has 
grown  up  in  our  schools.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to 
express  a  decided  opinion.  I  see  both 
the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  present  tendency.  The  type  of  prod- 
uct that  will  grow  out  of  it  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  Meanwhile  we  go  on  en- 
couraging what  we  feel  to  be  honest, 
healthy  physical  development,  and  try  to 
hold  the  students  to  a  strict  account  for 
mental  achievement.  I  am,  however,  I 
am  frank  to  state,  much  in  doubt  myself 
concerning  some  features  of  the  athletic 
side  of  the  school  which  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory." 

"  That  is  plain  and  honest,  I  am  sure," 
said  the  minister  after  a  thoughtful  si- 
lence. "  There  is  one  other  question  I 
want  to  ask  and  I  hope  you  will  not  con- 
sider it  impertinent  or  unnecessary." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  the  Principal  in 
some  curiosity.     "  What  is  it?  " 

"  It  is  this:  I  understand  that  six  of 
the  new  buildings  that  have  been  erected 
during  the  last  five  years  were  given  to 
the  Academy  by  Gordon  Roscoe  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Principal. 

"  These  buildings  represent  a  gift  of 
several  thousand  dollars  to  the  school. 
Do  you  regard  Mr.  Roscoe  as  a  bene- 
factor to  the  school  ?  " 

"  We  certainly  do !  "  said  the  Principal 
in  astonishment.  "  How  else  should  we 
regard  him  ?  " 


"  Yet  Mr.  Roscoe,  by  the  consent  of  all 
Christian  people  who  know  the  facts  in 
the  case,  has  made  his  money  by  the  most 
unchristian  business  methods.  He  has 
not  hesitated  to  kill  other  men  commer- 
cially. He  has  resorted  to  the  methods  of 
the  highwayman  to  get  rid  of  troublesome 
competitors.  His  company  has  had  proved 
against  it  time  and  again  conspiracy 
with  railroads  whereby  competing  firms 
were  compelled  to  pay  such  high  freights 
on  their  goods  that  in  the  end  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  out  to  Mr.  Roscoe's  com- 
pany. Other  serious  charges  have  been 
made  and  proved  against  the  company  of 
which  Mr.  Roscoe  is  the  head.  It  is 
monstrous  to  suppose  for  one  minute  that 
this  company  through  which  Mr.  Roscoe 
has  made  his  millions  is  a  Christian  busi- 
ness conducted  in  ways  that  Christ  would 
at  all  approve.  Now  my  point  is  this :  If 
you  accept  Mr.  Roscoe's  money,  do  you 
thereby  accept  or  indorse  the  methods 
by  which  he  makes  it?  If  so,  what  will 
be  the  result  on  the  Academy  in  course 
of  time?  Will  it  not  tend  inevitably  to 
destroy  the  ethical  standard  in  business  ? 
If  you  praise  Mr.  Roscoe  as  a  great 
Christian  philanthropist  because  he  gives 
your  Academy  money,  what  becomes  of 
the  standard  of  Christ's  rule  in  business? 
In  other  words,  will  not  the  result  be 
disastrous  to  the  boys  in  the  Academy? 
There  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  no 
ethical  teaching  in  the  school  against  Mr. 
Roscoe's  business  methods.  There  can- 
not be,  since  you  take  his  money  and  set 
him  before  the  school  as  a  type  of  benevo- 
lent Christian  business  man.  So  my  ques- 
tion amounts  to  this :  What  will  be  the 
moral  effect  on  the  Academy  in  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  ?  Will  you  not  lose 
in  moral  power  more  than  you  gain  in 
physical  equipment  ?  " 

The  Principal  of  the  Academy  had 
been  looking  at  the  minister  in  astonish- 
ment. There  had  also  grown  a  look  of 
anger  on  his  face  as  the  minister  pro- 
ceeded. When  the  minister  stopped,  the 
Principal  exclaimed : 

"  Mr.  Roscoe  is  a  Christian  gentleman 
without  reproach !  His  money  is  being 
spent  to  assist  needy  educational  institu- 
tions. Your  attack  on  him  is  entirely 
without  excuse !  " 

"  I  have  not  attacked  Mr.  Roscoe  ex- 
cept as  he  is  the  head  of  a  most  unchris- 
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tiail  system  of  money  making.  Do  you 
claim  that  he  makes  his  money  in  Chris- 
tian ways  ?  " 

"  Large  interests  Hke  those  in  which 
Mr.  Roscoe  is  engaged  cannot  be  judged 
altogether  by  the  simple  rules  of  ethical 
conduct  that  govern  individuals.  The 
immense  field  of  his  operations  demands 
what  may  seem  at  times  to  us  to  be  harsh 
methods  or  even  unchristian  practices. 
But  the  end  he  has  in  view  is  the  public 
good,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  his 
own  Christian  sincerity.  What  would 
the  Academy  be  without  such  gifts  as  he 
is  able  to  make  ?  What  would  your  own 
College  be,  Mr.  Dudley,  without  Mr. 
Roscoe's  endowment?  " 

"  You  have  answered  my  question 
about  the  result  on  the  moral  tone  of  the 
Academy,"  said  the  minister  sadly. 
"  The  result  is  already  seen  in  your  own 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  money  and 
the  acceptance  of  a  sophistry  which  you 
stated  when  you  said  that  the  large  in- 
terests in  which  Mr.  Roscoe  was  engaged 
could  not  be  judged  by  the  simple  ethical 
rules  that  govern  individuals.  Is  it,  then, 
wrong  to  make  one  dollar  by  resorting 
to  conspiracy  and  greed  and  selfishness, 
and  right  to  make  one  million  dollars  by 
resorting  to  the  same  unchristian  prac- 
tices? No  man  who  knows  anything  of 
Mr.  Roscoe's  companv  dare  say  that  its 
methods  are  Christian.  That  he  himself 
lives  a  quiet,  unostentatious,  outwardly 
Christian  life  does  not  redeem  the  meth- 
ods by  which  his  millions  are  made.  The 
size  of  the  pile  is  what  makes  his  gifts 
acceptable  to  academies,  colleges  and 
seminaries.  And  to  my  mind  there  is  no 
more  dangerous  prospect  before  the  insti- 
tutions that  have  accepted  Mr.  Roscoe's 
money  than  this  very  fact,  that  in  accept- 
ing the  money  they  virtually  close  their 
lips  forever  concerning  the  business 
methods  by  which  the  money  is  made. 
What  the  effect  of  such  silence  will  be 
on  the  character  of  our  boys  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  reckon  as  well  as  I  or  any 
one.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  regard  the  present  situation  in  many  of 
our  great  educational  institutions  as  ex- 
ceedingly critical." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Dudley,"  said  the  Principal 
stiffly.  "  I  question  the  expediency  of 
debating  the  matter.  We  should  never 
agree  on  the  trrii  !  (  • 


"  I  am  sure  we  should  not,"  answered 
the  minister  quietly. 

The  subject  was  dropped,  and  early  in 
the  evening  the  minister  took  his  leave. 
As  he  went  down  the  hill  past  the  Acad- 
emy building,  which  loomed  up  grandly 
by  the  side  of  the  main  street,  he  was  un- 
able to  drive  out  of  his  heart  a  feeling  of 
foreboding  for  the  future  of  the  old 
school.  Were  the  buildings,  the  equip- 
ment, the  things,  of  so  much  value  that 
the  Principal  should  value  them  at  the 
expense  of  that  high  sensitive  moral  life 
that  once  characterized  the  place?  The 
buildings  made  a  fine  showing;  the 
trustees  at  their  annual  meeting  had  ex- 
ultantly brought  in  their  report  showing 
the  Academy  to  be  out  of  debt,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Roscoe's  gift  that  year  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Mr.  Roscoe  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  Alumni  banquet,  and  after 
rounds  of  cheering  and  handkerchief 
waving,  he  had  risen  and  modestly  made 
a  little  speech,  hinting  at  the  possibility 
of  larger  gifts  to  enlarge  the  scientific 
department,  which  was  in  need  of  a  new 
chemistry  building;  the  local  paper  had 
mentioned  all  this  and  referred  with  a 
glow  of  pride  to  the  growth  of  the  school, 
contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  and 
so  forth. 

But  the  minister  went  away  the  next 
day  to  visit  his  old  College,  and  as  he 
caught  his  last  glimpse  of  the  Academy 
building  from  the  train  as  he  looked  up 
the  hill  he  was  only  confirmed  in  his 
judgment  of  the  matter  and  could  not 
help  asking  himself :  "  Is  it  only  progress 
in  thingsf  Is  it  really  a  loss  in  moral 
forces  ?  " 


But  if  the  minister  was  astonished  at 
the  changes  which  he  found  at  his  old 
Academy,  he  was  fairly  bewildered  by 
the  appearance  of  the  College,  which  he 
had  not  visited  since  his  graduation. 

In  his  day  there  had  been  a  main  build- 
ing with  a  little  cluster  of  modest  dormi- 
tories and  recitation  halls  grouped  about 
the  campus.  But  as  he  stepped  out  on 
the  quadrangle  which  now  marked  the 
former  campus  he  was  astonished  at  the 
view.  Beautiful  solid  stone  structures 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  former  build- 
ings and  the  grounds  had  been  laid  out 
with  reference  to  the  general  effect  from 
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the  quadrangle.  It  was  imposing  and  to 
the  last  degree  scholastic. 

"  Wonder  how  it  is  inside,"  the  minis- 
ter murmured,  just  as  he  had  thought 
after  first  seeing  the  new  Academy  build- 
ings. 

He  spent  two  weeks  at  the  College, 
quietly  noting  the  life  of  the  institution. 
There  were  some  features  of  the  College 
life  that  pleased  him;  there  were  others 
that  caused  him  very  great  doubt.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  week  he  met,  for  the 
first  time,  the  new  President.  He  was  a 
comparatively  young  man  and  impressed 
the  minister  as  being  a  person  of  great 
energy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  President  invited  him  into  his 
private  study,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
minister  had  a  talk  with  the  head  of  the 
College  that  settled  some  opinions,  that 
had  slowly  been  forming  into  convic- 
tions, as  he  compared  the  present  College 
life  with  that  of  a  quarter  century  ago. 

"  I  have  just  come  back  from  a  very 
successful  business  trip,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent frankly.  His  manner  expressed 
great  satisfaction.  "  1  have  been  to  see 
Mr.  Gordon  Roscoe  about  our  endow- 
ment. It  is  no  secret ;  it  will  be  in  all  the 
papers  to-morrow.  I  am  sure,  as  one  of 
our  honored  Alumni,  you  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  I  have  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing Mr.  Roscoe  to  add  $500,000  to  our 
endowment  fund.  This  will  place  us  on 
our  feet  for  some  time  to  come.  I  had  a 
long,  hard  struggle  to  persuade  him,  but 
he  finally  yielded  and  we  are  ready  now 
for  congratulations." 

The  minister  was  silent  and  the  Presi- 
dent seemed  surprised  at  his  lack  of 
demonstration. 

At  last  the  minister  asked :  "  How 
much  has  Mr.  Roscoe  given  the  College 
in  all?" 

"  This  gift  of  $500,000  brings  the  total 
given  by  Mr.  Roscoe  up  to  one  million 
and  a  half.  The  new  science  building, 
which  is  Mr.  Roscoe's  last  gift  in  the 
shape  of  a  building,  cost,  including  the 
apparatus,  nearly  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. Of  course,  you  have  been  through 
the  buildings.  I  believe  you  said  you 
had  been  here  nearly  two  weeks.  You 
must  note  some  marked  changes  in  the 
College  since  your  time." 

"  The  College  consisted  mostly  of  stu- 
dents in  my  time ;  now  it  seems  to  consist 


mainly  of  buildings,"  replied  the  minister 
simply. 

"  Still  I  believe  the  attendance  of  stu- 
dents has  increased  some  since  your 
day,"  said  the  President,  laughing.  He 
turned  to  a  file  of  College  catalogues. 
"  What  was  your  class,  Mr.  Dudley?  " 

"  Class  of  '83." 

"  '83.  Yes.  Well,  the  catalogue  gives 
\our  class  at  graduation  a  membership 
of  fifty-nine,  and  the  membership  of  the 
entire  College  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six.  The  present  senior  class  this  year 
numbers  two  hundred  and  twelve  and  the 
entire  number  of  students  in  the  College 
is  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four.  So 
you  see  we  have  some  students  as  well 
as  buildings." 

"  Yes.  Have  you  any  better  stu- 
dents? " 

"  Better  students?  " 

'■  Are  the  students  that  are  the  product 
of  your  present  system  of  education  bet- 
ter equipped  for  usefulness  and  power  in 
the  world  than  the  students  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago?  " 

"  Of  course  they  are,"  replied  the 
President  promptly.  "  How  can  they 
help  being  better  when  they  have  all  these 
superior  advantages?  Can  a  student  do 
good  work  with  cheap  or  poor  or  insuffi- 
cient tools?  " 

"  And  yet  if  you  will  look  up  the  names 
of  the  students  who  came  out  of  this  Col- 
lege twenty-five,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  long  before  Mr.  Roscoe  en- 
dowed it  with  his  millions,  you  will  find 
a  list  of  men  who  have  served  the  world 
in  honest,  useful  ways.  Will  the  next 
quarter  century  have  any  better  men 
from  the  product  the  College  is  turning 
out  now  ?  In  my  time  there  were  scores 
of  College  boys  working  their  way 
through  College.  In  proportion  to  the 
present  number  of  students  there  are  not 
half  as  many  doing  anything  to  earn 
their  way.  1  have  been  through  the  new 
dormitories.  I  was  simply  amazed  at 
the  luxury  with  which  they  are  fur- 
nished. I  find  it  costs  a  student  twice  as 
much  to  get  through  college  now  as  it 
did  when  I  was  here." 

"'  The  price  of  living  has  gone  up  in 
every  particular  within  the  last  twenty 
years,"  interrupted  the  President. 

"  I  know  that,"  answered  the  minister 
slowly.     "  But  where  are  the  boys  who 
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once  thought  it  worth  while  to  struggle 
for  an  education?  Have  they  dropped 
out  of  the  student  class?  There  are  a 
few  left,  but  very  few  compared  with 
the  number  in  my  time.  And  in  what 
way  do  the  luxurious  surroundings  of 
your  students  in  these  magnificent  build- 
ings fit  them  for  a  life  of  sympathy  with 
the  working  classes  or  with  the  suffer- 
ing, sinning  world?  My  question  is 
this.  You  have  wonderfully  enlarged 
the  College  curriculum.  You  have 
doubled  and  trebled  the  faculty.  You  have 
enormously  increased  the  equipment,  the 
physical  equipment  of  the  College ;  but 
have  you  gained  or  lost  in  real  product? 
That  is  the  question.  Is  it  simply  more 
things  and  less  moral  fiber,  less  moral 
earnestness,  less  real  sympathy  with  the 
world  of  struggle?  In  what  terms  do 
you  reckon  your  gain  over  twenty-five 
years  ago?  " 

The  President  looked  at  the  minister 
in  astonishment.  Inwardly  he  thought, 
"  Here  is  an  old  fogy,  and  my  time  is 
being  wasted  on  him."  Outwardly  (for 
the  President  was  a  cultured  Christian 
gentleman)  he  said:  "My  dear  sir,  the 
gain  over  twenty  and  twenty-five  years 
ago  is  immeasurable.  We  have  gained 
in  equipment,  in  knowledge  of  right  edu- 
cational processes,  in  teaching  force,  and 
in  everything  that  makes  a  well  rounded, 
well  equipped  manhood.  The  inen  in 
your  time  turned  out  well  in  spite  of 
their  narrow,  cramped  and  insufficient 
surroundings.  They  succeeded  not  be- 
cause of,  but  in  spite  of,  their  disadvan- 
tages." 

"  Will  your  students  succeed  equally 
well  in  spite  of  their  magnificent  advan- 
tages?" the  minister  asked,  as  he  had 
asked  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

"  I  do  not  regard  it  as  you  evidently 
do."  replied  the  President,  a  little  coldly ; 
"  the  times  have  changed.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  students  to  imdergo  the 
hardships  you  experienced  in  order  to 
become  good  students  and  useful  citi- 
zens. I  do  not  myself  regard  it  at  all 
necessary  that  a  student  should  work  his 
way  through  College." 

"  We  need  not  discuss  that,"  replied 
the  minister.  "  I  have  such  decided 
views  on  the  subject.  I  am  frank  to  say 
I  know  I  should  plainly  disagree  with 
you.    I  do  not  believe,  as  a  general  thing, 


in  the  luxurious  style  of  physical  living 
that  characterizes  the  students  in  this 
College  to-day.  I  believe  the  effect  is  de- 
moralizing on  the  future  usefulness  of 
the  man  in  a  world  that  needs,  as  much 
as  any  one  thing,  a  warm,  intelligent 
love  and  sympathy  from  the  educated 
man.  This  love  and  sympathy  that  the 
working  world  needs  will  not,  and  can- 
not, grow  out  of  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  your  students.  But  let  that 
pass.  We  should  simply  misunderstand 
each  other  if  we  tried  to  discuss  it.  Just 
one  question  and  then  I  will  go.  It  is 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Roscoe  and  his 
gifts  to  the  College.  Do  you  consider  the 
methods  used  by  the  business  in  which 
Mr.  Roscoe  has  made  his  money  are 
Christian  methods?  If  not,  what  effect 
on  the  teaching  of  the  College  will  the 
acceptance  of  his  money  have?  In  ac- 
cepting his  money  do  you  accept  also  his 
money-making  methods,  or  do  you  sim- 
ply take  the  money  because  you  think  the 
College  needs  it,  and  keep  still  about  the 
money  making,  even  tho  you  know  it  is 
wrong?  " 

"I  don't  acknowledge  it  to  be  wrong !  " 
exclaimed  the  President  sharply.  "  Who 
made  you  a  judge  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  busi- 
ness methods  ?  " 

"  The  facts  in  the  case.  You  say  you 
do  not  regard  his  methods  as  wrong? 
Then  I  do  not  know  what  wrong  is.  The 
company  of  which  he  is  the  head  has 
been  proved  guilty  of  conspiracy  with 
railroads,  of  lying,  of  intimidation,  of  re- 
peated acts  of  commercial  killing  of  busi- 
ness rivals,  of  deception  in  courts,  and 
of  the  most  enormous  acts  of  commercial 
selfishness.  If  the  business  methods  of 
the  company  of  which  Mr.  Roscoe  is  the 
head  are  not  wrong  and  unchristian,  then 
I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  those 
terms." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  sir,"  replied 
the  President  after  a  little  silence. 
"  Everv  successful  business  man  is  apt 
to  have  his  detractors  and  enemies.  A 
great  many  charges  made  against  Mr. 
Roscoe  have  been  made  in  a  spirit  of  envy 
and  hatred.  I  consider  him  a  Christian 
gentleman  who  has  greatly  benefited  the 
educational  world  by  his  princely  gifts. 
On  that  account  he  is  worthy  of  high 
praise.  This  College  owes  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude." 
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The  minister  was  silent.  Then  he  rose 
to  go. 

''  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  bother  you 
with  argument.  The  charges  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Roscoe's  company  are  not  charges 
that  have  been  made  by  envious  rivals. 
They  are  simply  facts  that  any  intelligent 
school  boy  knows  have  been  made  by  the 
company  doing  certain  things  which  no 
one  can  deny  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  rule  of  Christian  conduct  as  darkness 
is  from  light,  or  as  right  is  from  wrong. 
And  I,  as  one  of  the  graduates  of  this 
honored  college,  cannot  help  asking  my- 
self what  the  result  is  going  to  be  on  the 
moral  tone  of  the  institution.  To  take 
Mr.  Roscoe's  money  and  accept  him  as  a 
type  of  Christian  business  man  and 
Christian  benevolence  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  accept  a  falsehood,  the  effect  of  which 
cannot  but  be  disastrous  to  the  moral 
and  ethical  standards  of  the  students.  I 
may  be  an  old  fogy  to  you,  but  I  cannot 
see  any  other  result  to  the  College  than 
inevitable  moral  degradation  growing 
out  of  the  acceptance  and  use  of  Mr. 
Roscoe's  money,  coupled  as  it  is  with  a 
silence,  at  least,  on  the  subject  of  the 
ethical  conduct  of  Mr.  Roscoe  himself." 

"  I  do  not  feel  distvirbed  over  the  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Dudley,  I  assure  yoii,"  said  the 
President,  who  had  recovered  his  usual 
calm,  courteous  manner.  "  I  am  very 
sorry  that  you  look  at  the  matter  in  the 
light  you  do.  None  of  the  College  trus- 
tees or  faculty  look  at  it  in  your  way." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  replied  the  minis- 
ter, and  with  the  words,  which  were 
somewhat  ambiguous  as  to  the  exact 
cause  of  his  sorrow,  he  turned  and  left. 


Ill 


He  had  now  spent  four  weeks  of  his 
vacation,  and  with  some  reluctance  he 
made  his  way  to  his  old  Seminary.  News 
had  reached  him  regarding  some  facts 
about  the  old  place  that  made  him  hesi- 
tate about  going  there,  but  he  finally  de- 
cided to  carry  out  his  vacation  plan  and 
spend  the  last  two  weeks  at  the  Seminary 
and  enjoy  all  of  it  that  he  possibly  could. 

He  was  somewhat  prepared  for  the 
fact  of  a  small  attendance  of  men  study- 
ing for  the  ministry,  but  when  he 
reached  the  Seminary  town,  and  noted 
the  small  classes,  the  straggling  groups 
of  men  in  the  wide  dormitories,  the  gen- 


eral melancholy  lack  of  vital  enthusiasm 
over  the  work  of  the  ministry,  his  heart 
sank  within  him. 

It  was  therefore  a  great  surprise  to 
find  in  the  Dean  of  the  Seminary  faculty 
a  gentleman  whose  whole  bearing  was 
radiant  with  some  sort  of  self-congratu- 
lation, that  transformed  his  whole  per- 
son. The  minister  introdviced  himself 
after  the  first  chapel  exercise,  to  which 
he  had  gone  the  day  after  his  arrival. 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you,  Brother  Dud- 
ley," exclaimed  the  Dean.  "  You  are  a 
Seminary  graduate  ?  Class  of  '86  ?  Glad 
to  see  you!  You  must  note  a  good  many 
changes.  We  have  been  passing  through 
some  trying  experiences.  The  falling  off 
in  students  has  grieved  us  greatly,  for 
one  thing." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it?  " 

"  A  number  of  reasons.  It  is  a  com- 
mercial age.  The  demands  for  educated 
men  in  business  are  growing  more  urgent. 
The  inducements  offered  by  large  enter- 
prises are  such  that  many  students  who 
once  would  have  thought  favorably  of 
the  ministry  are  swept  into  commercial 
life.  The  present  upheaval  in  theology 
and  in  definitions  of  the  church  and  even 
of  Christianity  is  a  disturbing  factor  to 
make  many  young  men  hesitate  about 
going  into  the  ministry.  But  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  light  of  a  larger  day 
for  the  Seminary.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  the  latest  news  about  our  plans?  " 

"  I  have  heard  rumors  of  certain  rad- 
ical changes,  but  nothing  definite." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Dean,  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction,  "  arrangements 
have  practically  been  completed  for  a 
transfer  of  the  Seminary  to  the  Univer- 
sity. I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Gordon  Roscoe.  On  certain  con- 
ditions, which  I  am  confident  we  can  ac- 
cept, Mr.  Roscoe  promises  to  give  us  an 
endowment  in  connection  with  our  Uni- 
versity affiliation  that  will  handsomely 
equip  us  for  several  years." 

"  Mr.  Roscoe's  trail  seems  to  be  over  it 
all,"  said  the  minister  in  a  low  tone. 

"  What  is  that?  I  didn't  understand," 
inquired  the  Dean. 

''I  was  talking  to  myself — excuse  me." 
said  the  minister.  "  What  is  the  amount 
of  Mr.  Roscoe's  gift?" 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Seminary  has  been  losing  stu- 
dents  for   several   years.     Our  physical 
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equipment  is  altogether  inadequate  to 
modern  demands.  This  munificent  gift 
will  enable  us  to  equip  ourselves  for 
larger,  better  work  in  every  way.  The 
transfer  of  the  Seminary  to  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  an  advantage.  We  shall  be 
in  touch  with  more  life  and  feel  the  tide 
of  it.  Our  students  are  isolated  here. 
They  do  not  have  the  impetus  that  city 
and  university  surroundings  can  give 
them.  The  University  itself  having  been 
founded  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  he  should  wish  to  see  it  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  department  of 
theology,  and  as  we  shall  still  retain  our 
own  distinctive  name,  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  whole  aflfair  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  I  believe  a  new  era  has  begun 
in  the  history  of  the  Seminary." 

The  minister  did  not  say  anything,  and 
the  Dean,  in  some  wonder,  looked  at  him, 
and  finally  asked : 

"  What  do  vou  think,  Brother  Dud- 
ley?" 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  crisis  for 
the  Seminary." 

"  Serious,  yes — but  exceedingly  hope- 
ful, don't  you  think?  Of  course  the  affil- 
iation with  the  University  is  a  radical 
step;  but  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  times,  and  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  Seminary.  Do  you  see  any 
serious  thing  to  criticise  about  it?  " 

The  minister  was  silent  so  long  that 
the  Dean  almost  lost  patience.  At  last 
the  minister  said : 

"  I  want  to  ask  a  question  that  may 
seem  to  you  to  be  impertinent.  It  really 
is  not  so,  but  it  will  probably  seem  so." 

"  O,  I  am  sure,  Brother  Dudley,  that 
I  shall  not  so  regard  it.  Go  on.  I  am 
interested  to  know  what  it  is." 

The  minister  rapidly  gave  a  condensed 
account  of  his  vacation  experiences  at 
his  old  Academy  and  College.  He  re- 
counted in  brief  his  talk  with  the  Princi- 
pal and  the  President  concerning  Mr. 
Roscoe's  money-making  methods,  and 
the  probable  efifect  on  the  schools  of  ac- 
cepting such  money  and  making  no  pro- 
test against  the  process  by  which  it  was 
made. 

"  The  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you 
is  the  same  as  that  which  I  put  to  the 
Principal  and  the  President.  What  will 
be  the  eflfect  on  the  life  of  the  Seminary 
and  on  the  product  it  turns  out,  if  you 


takt;  Mr.  Roscoe's  money  and  keep  silent 
about  the  unchristian  practices  that  are 
true  of  his  business  operations?  In  oth- 
er words,  what  sort  of  preachers  will 
grow  up  out  of  a  seminary  that  is  sup- 
ported in  its  physical  equipment  by  a 
man  who,  tho  outwardly  a  Christian  and 
a  devout  man,  really  breaks  the  Golden 
Rule  in  pieces  and  tramples  on  Christ's 
teachings  as  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount?  How  can  the  Seminarv  escape 
the  irresistible  degradation  of  its  high 
moral  and  spiritual  purpose?  How  can 
the  students  in  the  Seminary  escape  the 
influence  of  a  teaching  that  must,  after 
accepting  such  money,  ignore  all  rebuke 
of  such  money-making  methods  ?  " 

The  Dean  was  so  agitated  by  this  un- 
expected question  that  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room 
several  times  before  he  made  any  reply. 
Then  he  said : 

"  Brother  Dudley,  do  you  suppose  for 
one  minute  that  I  would  accept  the 
money  of  Mr.  Roscoe  if  I  believed  the 
terms  of  acceptance  meant  the  closing  of 
my  lips  against  unrighteous  or  unchris- 
tian business  methods  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  to  believe  you  would 
knowingly  do  that.  But  what  puzzles  me 
is  the  fact  that  you  and  the  Seminary  do 
accept  Mr.  Roscoe's  gift  and  regard  him 
as  a  Christian  benefactor,  knowing  as 
you  do  the  character  of  the  methods  he 
or  his  company  pursue.  Knowing  all  this, 
can  the  Seminary,  or  will  it,  go  on  to 
teach  the  ethics  of  Jesus  in  business 
which  necessarily  will  convict  Mr.  Ros- 
coe and  his  company?  " 

The  Dean  paced  up  and  down  with 
many  signs  of  agitation  in  his  face  and 
manner.  ■•      > 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  serious  as  you 
think,  Mr.  Dudley,"  he  finally  said  with 
a  faint  smile.  "  Just  look  at  the  num- 
ber of  colleges  that  have  accepted  Mr. 
Roscoe's  money.  Only  last  week  the 
President  of  X  University  wrote  me  that 
Mr.  Roscoe  had  come  to  their  relief  with 
a  splendid  gift  of  $300,000.  The  Presi- 
dent of  X  is  one  of  our  finest  types  of 
earnest  Christian  men.  He  certainly  has 
no  compunctions  about  taking  this 
money.  Clearville  Seminary  is  making 
an  effort  to  get  Mr.  Roscoe's  help  in  rais- 
ing the  long  standing  indebtedness  on 
the  institution,  and  the  prospect  is  that 
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Mr.  Roscoe  will  come  to  their  assistance. 
If  we  are  guilty  of  any  unchristian  con- 
duct in  taking  Mr.  Roscoe's  money,  we 
are  certainly  in  good  company,  for  as  you 
know,  there  are  scores  of  institutions  that 
have  been  financially  helped  by  him." 

"  But  does  that  fact  make  his  business 
methods  any  less  worthy  of  censure  ?  " 

*'  But,  Brother  Dudley !  "  exclaimed 
the  Dean,  eagerly.  "Are  you  not  exag- 
gerating unduly  this  matter?  Is  it  possi- 
ble for  you  to  sift  out  the  honest  from 
the  dishonest  dollars  that  the  business 
men  in  your  own  congregation  pay  into 
the  church  toward  your  own  salary?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  in  all  probability  some 
of  the  money  that  comes  into  your  own 
hands  is  made  in  very  unchristian 
ways  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so,"  replied 
the  minister.  "And  it  would  be  an  ab- 
solute impossibility  for  me  to  separate 
the  good  money  from  the  bad.  But  I  do 
not  keep  silent  in  my  pulpit  concerning 
the  unchristian  or  selfish  money  making 
of  my  business  men.  And  if  I  knew  of 
any  case  as  clearly  wrong  as  that  of  Mr. 
Roscoe's  company,  I  should  consider  it 
my  duty  to  denounce  it  rather  than  en- 
courage it  by  holding  up  the  donor  to  the 
public  view  of  my  congregation  as  a  type 
of  Christian  benevolence.  This  is  the 
point  I  cannot  understand  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Roscoe's  gifts  to  academv,  col- 
lege and  seminary.  You  not  only  do  not 
reserve  the  right  to  criticise  his  methods 
in  particular  as  bad,  but  you  actually  set 
him  before  the  students  as  a  tvne  of  mod- 
ern Christian  rich  man  who  is  illustrating 
the  noble  habit  of  giving.  It  is  the  e^V 
inf^  you  emphasize  as  a  great  exhibition 
of  benevolence ;  the  making  of  the  money 
does  not  enter  into  your  consideration. 
So  the  question  comes  right  back  to 
where  we  began,  and  I  see  no  escape 
from  it ;  what  will  be  the  moral  effect  on 
the  Seminary  if  Mr.  Roscoe  is  accepted 
either  tacitly  or  openlv  as  the  type  of 
Christian  benevolence?" 

"  I  am  sure  yon  must  be  misinformed 
concerning  Mr.  Roscoe's  business  meth- 
ods," murmured  the  Dean.  "All  busi- 
ness is  more  or  less  involved  in  transac- 
tions that  meet  with  opposition,  especial- 
Iv  from  unsiiccesfnl  rivals.  T  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Roscoe  has  been  assailed  and 
misrepresented  by  his  business  enemies." 


"  Mr.  Roscoe's  company,"  said  the 
minister,  "  has  been  guilty  according  to 
well  established  records  in  the  courts,  of 
crimes  against  the  laws  of  the  State. 
There  are  scores  of  individuals  who  have 
been  financially  ruined  by  him.  He  has, 
through  his  company,  been  guilty  of  the 
most  unchristian  practices  in  his  business 
relations  that  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
be  horrified  to  practice  in  his  private  life. 
These  things  are  facts.  They  have  been 
proved  many  times.  Not  to  know  them 
is  to  declare  one's  self  as  ignorant  of  one 
of  the  commonest  facts  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  And  I  for  one  cannot  but 
look  with  the  gravest  concern  upon  the 
elevation  of  this  man  to  a  place  where 
educational  institutions  have  put  him  on 
a  pedestal  of  honor  because  he  has  made 
enormous  sums  of  money  and  is  giving 
a  small  portion  of  it  to  schools  and  semi- 
naries and  churches.  The  effect  on  our 
students  in  academy,  college  and  semi- 
nary will,  I  believe,  be  disastrous  to  their 
ethical  life.  It  will  lower  the  whole  tone 
of  spiritual  definitions  of  conduct.  It 
will  greatly  emphasize  the  already  dis- 
torted valuation  placed  upon  physical 
equipment  in  our  schools.  To  have  mag- 
nificent physical  equipment  in  the  shape 
of  buildings,  apparatus  and  endowment, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  lose  the  ethical 
standard  or  substitute  for  it  a  false  con- 
ception of  Christian  benevolence,  is  to 
drag  our  educational  institutions  down 
into  a  material  prosperity  that  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  cultured  paganism. 
The  old  idea  of  a  college  that  consists  of 
'  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and 
a  student  on  the  other  end  '  is  a  million 
times  to  be  preferred  to  Mr.  Roscoe's 
endowed  institutions  with  their  imposing 
buildings,  long  array  of  faculty  and  im- 
mense crowds  of  students." 

The  minister  paused  as  some  one  came 
into  the  oflfice  to  confer  with  the  Dean. 
He  rose  and  looked  at  the  Dean  earnestly. 
The  Dean  returned  his  look  with  painful 
intentness  but  in  silence,  and  after  grave- 
ly shaking  hands,  the  minister  went  out. 

When  the  Rev.  John  Dudley's  vaca- 
tion was  at  an  end  he  went  home  thought- 
fully and  sadly,  pondering  on  the  way 
the  question  he  had  raised  with  the  heads 
of  the  three  schools.  When  his  wife  saw 
his  face  she  exclaimed : 

"  Why,  John !    What  is  the  matter  ?    I 
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am  afraid  you  have  not  enjoyed  your 
vacation !  You  look  as  if  you  had  been 
to  three  funerals,  instead  of  visiting  your 
old  Academy,  College  and  Seminary  1  " 

"  I  don't  know  but  that  is  what  I  have 
been  to,"  he  said.  "  I  feel  as  if  the  old 
places  were  dead  in  more  senses  than 
one." 

He  related  his  experience,  and  when 
he  was  through  she  was  silent. 

"  Am  I  an  old  fogy,  Sarah  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  I  do  not  believe  you  are,"  she 
answered  vigorously.  "  But  the  world 
will  think  you  are  if  you  say  anything 
about  it.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is 
magnifying  material  prosperity." 

"  I  wonder,"  he  spoke  slowly,  "  if  we 
have  gained  in  real  power,  or  only  in 
things?  Are  we  at  a  crisis  in  our  educa- 
tional life?  At  any  rate  the  ethical  stand- 
ard is  confused  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ros- 


coe.  I  am  not  an  old  fogy.  What  will 
be  the  product  of  the  educational  system 
that  asks  no  questions  concerning  the 
making  of  money  so  long  as  it  gets 
money?  " 

"  It  is  easy  enough  to  prophesy  what 
the  product  will  be,"  his  wife  replied. 
"  It  will  be  an  educated  paganism,  a  cul- 
tured heathenism  that  will  restore  the 
worship  of  things,  instead  of  demanding 
the  worship  of  ideals." 

"  Then,"  said  the  minister,  as  he  went 
into  his  study  to  prepare  his  sermon, 
"the  sooner  we  get  back  to  the  Mark 
Hopkins  kind  of  a  college  the  better  for 
the  Republic.  For  I  fear  the  present 
tendency  means  more  serious  conse- 
quences to  our  boys  and  girls  than  we 
dare  to  imagine.  God  save  us  from 
progress  in  things  at  the  cost  of  the  ideals 
of  life!" 

ToPEKA,  Kansas. 


A    Miner's    Story 


[This  article  comes  from  an  American  miner,  resident  all  his  life  in  the  mining  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  has  worked  in  the  mines  from  his  boyhood.  His  comparatively  brief  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  supplemented,  like  that  of  many  other  Americans  in  his  walk 
of  life,  by  a  close  reading  of  the  daily  papers,  and  particularly  of  those  portions  of  the  daily  papers 
which  bore  directly  upon  his  own  Interests.  The  facts  which  he  gives  about  himself  are  true  ;  the  opin- 
ions he  expresses  are  those  which  he,  individually,  has  formed.  By  temperament  he  may  be  said  to  be 
conservative  rather  than  radical ;  by  habit  he  has  always  been  a  law-abiding  citizen.  He  is,  in  effect, 
the  typical  American  who  is  employed  In  the  anthracite  coal  regions  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
— Editor.] 


I  AM  thirty-five  years  old,  married,  the 
father  of  four  children,  and  have 
lived  in  the  coal  region  all  my  life. 
Twenty-three  of  these  years  have  been 
spent  working  in  and  around  the  mines. 
My  father  was  a  miner.  He  died  ten 
years  ago  from  "  miners'  asthma." 

Three  of  my  brothers  are  miners  ;  none 
of  us  had  any  opportunities  to  acquire 
an  education.  We  were  sent  to  school 
(such  a  school  as  there  was  in  those 
days)  until  we  were  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  then  we  were  put  into  the 
screen  room  of  a  breaker  to  pick  slate. 
From  there  we  went  inside  the  mines  as 
driver  boys.  As  we  grew  stronger  we  were 
taken  on  as  laborers,  where  we  served 
until  able  to  call  ourselves  miners.  We 
were  given  work  in  the  breasts  and  gang- 
ways. There  were  five  of  us  boys.  One 
lies  in  the  cemetery — fifty  tons  of  top 


rock  dropped  on  him.  He  was  killed 
three  weeks  after  he  got  his  job  as  a 
miner — a  month  before  he  was  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

In  the  fifteen  years  I  have  worked  as 
a  miner  I  have  earned  the  average  rate 
of  wages  any  of  us  coal  heavers  get.  To- 
day I  am  little  better  off  than  when  I 
started  to  do  for  myself.  I  have  $100 
on  hand ;  I  am  not  in  debt ;  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  weather  the  strike  without  going 
hungry. 

I  am  only  one  of  the  hundreds  you  see 
on  the  street  every  day.  The  muscles  on 
my  arms  are  no  harder,  the  callous  on 
my  palms  no  deeper  than  my  neighbors' 
whose  entire  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
coal  region.  By  years  I  am  only  thirty-five. 
But  look  at  the  marks  on  my  body ;  look 
at  the  lines  of  worriment  on  my  fore- 
head ;  see  the  gray  hairs  on  my  head  and 
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in  my  mustache ;  take  my  general  appear- 
ance, and  you'll  think  I'm  ten  years 
older. 

You  need  not  wonder  why.  Day  in 
and  day  out,  from  Monday  morning  to 
Saturday  evening,  between  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  I  am  in  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  coal  mines. 
From  the  seams  water  trickles  into  the 
ditches  along  the  gangways ;  if  not  water, 
it  is  the  gas  which  hurls  us  to  eternity 
and  the  props  and  timbers  to  a  chaos. 

Our  daily  life  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 
When  we  put  on  our  oil  soaked  suit  in 
the  morning  we  can't  guess  all  the  dan- 
gers which  threaten  our  lives.  We  walk 
sometimes  miles  to  the  place — to  the  man 
way  or  traveling  way,  or  to  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft  on  top  of  the  slope.  And 
then  we  enter  the  darkened  chambers  of 
the  mines.  On  our  right  and  on  our  left 
we  see  the  logs  that  keep  up  the  top  and 
support  the  sides  which  may  crush  us 
into  shapeless  masses,  as  they  have  done 
to  many  of  our  comrades. 

We  get  old  quickly.  Powder,  smoke, 
after-damp,  bad  air — all  combine  to  bring 
furrows  to  our  faces  and  asthma  to  our 
lungs. 

I  did  not  strike  because  I  wanted  to ;  I 
struck  because  I  had  to.  A  miner — the 
same  as  any  other  workman — must  earn 
fair  living  wages,  or  he  can't  live.  And 
it  is  not  how  much  you  get  that  counts. 
It  is  how  much  what  you  get  will  buy.  I 
have  gone  through  it  all,  and  I  think  my 
case  is  a  good  sample. 

I  was  married  in  1890,  when  I  was 
23  years  old — quite  a  bit  above  the  age 
when  we  miner  boys  get  into  double  har- 
ness. The  woman  I  married  is  like  my- 
self. She  was  born  beneath  the  shadow 
of  a  dirt  bank;  her  chances  for  school 
weren't  any  better  than  mine;  but  she 
did  have  to  learn  how  to  keep  house  on 
a  certain  amount  of  money.  After  we 
paid  the  preacher  for  tying  the  knot  we 
had  just  $185  in  cash,  good  health  and 
the  good  wishes  of  many  friends  to  start 
us  off. 

Our  cash  was  exhausted  in  buying  fur- 
niture for  housekeeping.  In  1890  work 
was  not  so  plentiful,  and  by  the  time  our 
first  baby  came  there  was  room  for  much 
doubt  as  to  how  we  would  pull  out.  Low 
wages,  and  not  much  over  half  time  in 
those  years,  made  us  hustle.    In  1890-91, 


from  June  to  May,  I  earned  $368.72. 
That  represented  eleven  months'  work,  or 
an  average  of  $33.52  per  month.  Our 
rent  was  $10  per  month;  store  not  less 
than  $20.  And  then  I  had  my  oil  suits 
and  gum  boots  to  pay  for.  The  result 
was  that  after  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  our  married  life  we  were  in  debt. 
Not  much,  of  course,  and  not  as  much  as 
many  of  my  neighbors,  men  of  larger 
families,  and  some  who  made  less  money, 
or  in  whose  case  there  had  been  sickness 
or  accident  or  death.  These  are  all  things 
which  a  miner  must  provide  for. 

I  have  had  fairly  good  work  since  1 
was  married.  I  made  the  average  of 
what  we  contract  miners  are  paid ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  much  better 
off  than  when  I  started. 

In  1896  my  wife  was  sick  eleven 
weeks.  The  doctor  came  to  my  house 
almost  every  day.  He  charged  me  $20 
for  his  services.  There  was  medicine  to 
buy.  I  paid  the  drug  store  $18  in  that 
time.  Her  mother  nursed  her,  and  we 
kept  a  girl  in  the  kitchen  at  $1.50  a  week, 
which  cost  me  $15  for  ten  weeks,  besides 
the  additional  living  expenses. 

In  1897,  just  a  year  afterward,  I  had  a 
severer  trial.  And  mind,  in  those  years, 
we  were  only  working  about  half  time. 
But  in  the  fall  of  that  year  one  of  my 
brothers  struck  a  gas  feeder.  There  was 
a  terrible  explosion.  He  was  hurled 
downward  in  the  breast  and  covered  with 
the  rush  of  coal  and  rock.  I  was  working 
only  three  breasts  away  from  him  and  for 
a  moment  was  unable  to  realize  what  had 
occurred.  Myself  and  a  hundred  others 
were  soon  at  work,  however,  and  in  a 
short  while  we  found  him,  horribly 
burned  over  his  whole  body,  his  laborer 
dead  alongside  of  him. 

He  was  my  brother.  He  was  single 
and  had  been  boarding.  He  had  no  home 
of  his  own.  I  didn't  want  him  taken  to 
the  hospital,  so  I  directed  the  driver  of 
the  ambulance  to  take  him  to  my  house. 
Besides  being  burned,  his  right  arm  and 
left  leg  were  broken,  and  he  was  hurt 
internally.  The  doctors — there  were  two 
at  the  house  when  we  got  there — said  he 
would  die.  But  he  didn't.  He  is  living 
and  a  miner  to-day.  But  he  lay  in  bed 
just  fourteen  weeks,  and  was  unable  to 
work  for  seven  weeks  after  he  got  out 
of  bed.    He  had  no  monev  when  he  was 
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hurt  except  the  amount  represented  by 
his  pay.  All  of  the  expenses  for  doctors, 
medicine,  extra  help  and  his  living  were 
borne  by  me,  except  $25,  which  another 
brother  gave  me.  The  last  one  had  none 
to  give.  Poor  work,  low  wages  and  a 
sickly  woman  for  a  wife  had  kept  him 
scratching  for  his  own  family. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  I  was  not  com- 
pelled to  keep  him,  that  I  could  have  sent 
him  to  a  hospital  or  the  almshouse.  We 
are  American  citizens  and  we  don't  go 
to  hospitals  and  poorhouses. 

Let  us  look  at  things  as  they  are  to- 
day, or  as  they  were  before  this  strike 
commenced. 

My  last  pay  envelope  shows  my  wages, 
after  my  laborer,  powder,  oil  and  other 
expenses  were  taken  off,  were  $29.47 ; 
that  was  my  earnings  for  two  weeks,  and 
that  was  extra  good.  The  laborer  for  the 
same  time  got  some  $21.  His  wages 
are  a  trifle  over  $10  a  week  for  six  full 
days.  Before  the  strike  of  1900  he  was 
paid  in  this  region  $1.70  per  day,  or 
$10.20  a  week.  If  the  ten  per  cent,  raise 
had  been  given,  as  we  expected,  his 
wages  would  be  $1.87  per  day,  or  $11.22 
per  week,  or  an  increase  of  $1.02  per 
week.  But  we  all  know  that  under  the 
present  system  he  doesn't  get  any  eleven 
dollars. 

Well,  as  I  said,  my  wages  were  $29.47 
for  the  two  weeks,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$58.94  per  month.  My  rent  is  $10.50  per 
month.  My  coal  costs  me  almost  $4  per 
month.  We  burn  a  little  over  a  ton  a 
month  on  an  average  and  it  costs  us  over 
$3  per  ton.  Light  does  not  cost  so  much ; 
we  use  coal  oil  altogether. 

When  it  comes  down  to  groceries  is 
where  you  get  hit  the  hardest.  Every- 
body knows  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
extremely  high  all  winter.  Butter  has 
been  32,  36  and  38  cents  a  pound ;  eggs 
as  high  as  32  cents  a  dozen ;  ham,  12  and 
16  cents  a  pound ;  potatoes  away  up  to  a 
dollar,  and  cabbage  not  less  than  a  cent  a 
pound.  Fresh  meat  need  not  be  counted. 
Flour  and  sugar  did  not  advance,  but 
they  were  about  the  only  staples  that 
didn't.  Anyhow,  my  store  bill  for  those 
two  weeks  was  $11.  That  makes  $22  per 
month.  The  butcher  gets  $6  per  month. 
Add  them  all,  and  it  costs  me,  just  to  live, 
$42.50.  That  leaves  me  $17  per  month 
to  keep  my  family  in  clothes,  to  pay  my 


church  dues  and  to  keep  the  industrial 
insurance  going.  My  insurance  alone 
costs  me  55  cents  a  week,  or  $2.20  a 
month. 

The  coal  president  never  allows  his 
stable  boss  to  cut  the  amount  of  fodder 
allotted  to  his  mules.  He  insists  on  so 
many  quarts  of  oats  and  corn  to  the  meal 
and  so  much  hay  in  the  evenmg.  The 
mule  must  be  fed ;  the  mmer  may  be,  if 
he  works  hard  enough  and  earns  money 
to  buy  the  grub. 

Company  stores  are  of  the  time  that 
has  been.  Their  existence  ended  two 
years  ago.  But  we've  got  a  system  grow- 
ing up  that  threatens  to  be  just  as  bad. 
Let  me  explain.  Over  a  year  ago  I  was 
given  a  breast  to  drive  at  one  of  our 
mines  and  was  glad  to  get  it.  My  wife 
took  her  cash  and  went  around  the  dif- 
ferent places  to  buy.  When  I  went  to 
the  office  for  my  first  pay  the  "  super  " 
met  me  and  asked  me  if  I  didn't  know 
his  wife's  brother  George  kept  a  store.  I 
answered,  "  Yes,"  and  wanted  to  know 
what  that  had  to  do  with  it. 

"  Nothing,  only  I  thought  I'd  call  your 
attention  to  it,"  he  answered. 

No  more  was  said  then.  But  the  next 
day  I  got  a  quiet  tip  that  my  breast  was 
to  be  abandoned.  This  set  me  thinking. 
I  went  to  the  boss  and,  after  a  few  words, 
told  him  my  wife  had  found  brother-in- 
law  George's  store  and  that  she  liked  it 
much  better  than  where  she  had  bought 
before.  I  told  him  the  other  store  didn't 
sell  the  right  kind  of  silk  waists,  and 
their  patent  leather  shoes  were  away 
back.  Brother-in-law  George  had  the 
right  kind  of  stufif  and,  of  course,  we 
were  willing  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  to 
get  just  what  we  wanted. 

That  was  sarcastic,  but  it's  the  cash 
that  has  the  influence.  I  have  had  work 
at  that  colliery  ever  since.  I  know  my 
living  costs  me  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
extra.  But  I  kept  my  job,  which  meant 
a  good  deal. 

Now  vou  must  take  into  considera- 
tion that  I  am  a  contract  miner  and  that 
my  earnings  are  more  than  the  wages  of 
three-fourths  of  the  other  fellows  at  the 
same  colliery.  It  is  not  that  T  am  a  favor- 
ite with  the  boss.  I  just  struck  a  good 
breast.  Maybe  next  month  my  wages 
would  be  from  two  to  six  or  seven  dollars 
less. 
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In  the  days  of  Pardee,  Coxe,  Fagley, 
Fulton,  Dewees,  Paterson,  Riley,  Rep- 
plier,  Graeber  and  a  hundred  others,  men 
were  better  paid  than  they  have  ever  been 
since  the  centralization  ideas  of  the  late 
Franklin  B.  Gowen  became  fixed  institu- 
tions in  the  anthracite  counties.  It  may 
be  true  that  in  the  days  of  the  individual 
operation  the  cost  per  ton  of  mining  coal 
was  less  than  it  is  to-day.  But  it  is  not 
right  that  the  entire  increase  in  the  cost 
of  mining  should  be  charged  to  the 
miner.  That  is  what  is  being  done,  if 
you  count  the  reductions  made  in  wages. 

We  miners  do  not  participate  in  the 
high  prices  of  coal.  The  operators  try 
to  prove  otherwise  by  juggling  with  fig- 
ures, but  their  proving  has  struck  a  fault, 
and  the  drill  shows  no  coal  in  that  sec- 
tion. One-half  of  the  price  paid  for  a  ton 
of  coal  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  goes 
into  the  profit  pocket  of  the  mine  owner, 
either  as  a  carrier  or  miner. 

We  all  know  that  the  price  of  coal  has 
advanced  in  the  past  twenty  years.  We 
also  know  that  wages  are  less,  that  the 


cost  of  living  is  higher.  I  remember  the 
time,  when  I  was  a  wee  lad,  my  father 
used  to  get  his  coal  for  $i  per  ton.  Now 
I  pay  $3.  In  those  days  we  lads  used 
to  go  to  the  dirt  banks  and  pick  a  load 
of  coal,  and  it  cost  our  parents  only  a 
half  a  dollar  to  get  it  hauled  home.  We 
dare  not  do  that  now.  Then  we  did  not 
need  gum  boots,  safety  lamps  or  any 
such  things  as  that;  and  for  all  of  them 
we  must  now  pay  out  of  wages  that  have 
been  reduced. 

Our  condition  can  be  no  worse ;  it 
might  and  must  be  better.  The  luxuries 
of  the  rich  we  do  not  ask ;  we  do  want 
butter  for  our  bread  and  meat  for  our 
soup.  We  do  not  want  silk  and  laces  for 
our  wives  and  daughters.  But  we  want 
to  earn  enough  to  buy  them  a  clean  calico 
once  in  a  while.  Our  boys  are  not  ex- 
pecting automobiles  and  membership 
cards  in  clubs  of  every  city,  but  they 
want  their  fathers  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
them  at  school  until  they  have  a  reason- 
ably fair  education. 

Pennsylvania. 


The    Heart    of    Christianity 

By  William  Hayes  Ward,   P.O.,  LL.D. 


WHAT  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject 
is  so  simple,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
so  primary,  so  self-evident  in  its 
truth,  that  I  might  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  say  it.  Yet 
simple  truth  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  truth  is  likely  to  be  simpler  than 
error  and  more  easily  understood.  If  I 
have  a  sore  tooth,  that  fact  is  simple  and 
easily  comprehended ;  what  is  harder  to 
comprehend  is  the  error  which  requires 
me  to  believe  that  it  does  not  ache  and 
that  I  can  will  away  the  fancied  pain. 

In  considering  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity we  must  begin  with  fundamental 
things.  Now  there  are  two  big  words 
that  have  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  life, 
one  tme,  the  other  right.  They  give  us 
the  nouns  truth  and  duty.  They  belong 
to  two  diflFerent  domains,  the  intelligence 
and  the  conscience.  One  considers  what 
you  must  believe,  the  other  what  you 
must  do. 


Both  of  these  domains,  truth  and  duty, 
are  of  infinite  importance,  and  yet  one  is 
vastly  more  important  than  the  other; 
for  one  infinite  can  be  bigger  than  an- 
other. An  infinite  plane  is  infinitely 
larger  than  an  infinite  line,  and  an  in- 
finite of  three  dimensions  is  infinitely 
larger  than  one  of  two.  The  value  of 
truth  is  measureless ;  but  the  value  of 
duty  is  measureless  in  a  higher  category. 

The  fact  that  the  value  of  duty  is 
higher  than  that  of  truth  is  not  one  to  be 
argued  or  proved.  It  is  only  to  be  as- 
serted and  claimed.  If  one  does  not  see 
that  moral  character  is  better,  higher, 
than  intellectual  ability,  then  let  him  live 
in  his  blindness ;  he  cannot  be  cured.  If 
there  was  once  an  English  philosopher 
and  judge  who  was  rightly  called  both 
"  wisest  "  and  "  meanest  of  mankind," 
then  in  our  putting  him  up  or  putting  him 
down  we  fix  our  own  status  in  the  realm 
of  values.     What  is  mean  degrades  vast- 
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ly  more  than  what  is  wise  can  lift,  for 
Tightness  of  conduct  is  vastly  more  worth 
than  correctness  of  belief. 

1.  The  science  of  the  right  is  what  we 
call  Ethics.  It  embraces  the  whole  do- 
main of  duty.  It  includes  duty  to  one's 
self,  to  one's  friends,  to  one's  enemies, 
to  all  men,  to  the  beasts  below  us,  to 
angels,  to  God,  to  all  things  and  all  be- 
ings, from  the  dust  of  earth  to  Deity.  It 
is  ethics  that  makes  a  maid  sweep  a  room 
clean;  it  was  ethics  that  made  Abraham 
feed  the  angels;  it  was  ethics  that  ac- 
cepted Gethsemane  and  the  cross. 

Ethics  is  a  bigger  word  than  religion, 
for  it  includes  it.  As  ethics  is  the  science 
of  duty,  it  embraces  all  duties  to  all  be- 
ings, under  all  relations.  But  that  part 
of  duty  which  relates  to  God  we  call  Re- 
ligion. Religion  is,  then,  a  subdivision, 
a  large  subdivision,  under  Ethics. 

2.  The  science  of  truth  we  call  Phi- 
losophy. As  ethics  asked  only  one  ques- 
tion. What  is  right?  so  philosophy  asks 
only  one  question,  What  is  true  ?  Its  do- 
main covers  the  whole  field  of  fact.  It 
makes  no  exception — it  asks  on  every 
possible  subject,  material,  spiritual,  hu- 
man, divine,  for  the  exact  truth  in  all  its 
relations.  It  reaches  in  its  investigation 
from  the  minutest  corpuscle  or  electron, 
through  all  the  waves  of  infinite  ether, 
through  all  the  phases  of  animal  and  hu- 
man intellect,  to  the  very  throne  of  God. 
It  has  its  parts  and  divisions.  That  sec- 
tion of  Philosophy  which  has  to  do  with 
God  we  call  Theology.  It  is  a  part  of 
Philosophy,  as  Religion  is  a  part  of 
Ethics. 

Now  let  this  be  kept  in  mind  that  Re- 
ligion is  a  section  of  Ethics,  as  Theology 
is  a  section  of  Philosophy.  But  before 
reaching  our  narrower  topic,  which  is, 
The  Essence  of  Christianity,  let  us  con- 
sider Ethics  and  Philosophy  a  little  fur- 
ther. 

(a)  Ethics,  the  science  of  Duty,  has 
one  central  rule  out  of  which  all  duties 
are  evolved,  the  rule  of  Love,  or  Altru- 
ism, if  you  will  call  it  so.  Do  all  the 
kindly,  affectionate,  self-sacrificing  serv- 
ice you  can  for  your  fellow  beings.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  expand  on  this  subject, 
only  to  state  the  central  principle,  which 
is  Love  for  Being  in  General,  and  which 
directs  the  expression  of  that  love  to  our 
fellow  beings  under  rules  that  relate  to 


their  amount  of  being  and  our  relations 
to  them  and  our  opportunities  of  service. 

(b)  But  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to 
reduce  Philosophy,  the  science  of  Truth, 
to  a  corresponding  general  formula.  I 
have  indicated  that  the  central  law  of 
Ethics  is  the  love  of  the  Me  for  the  Not- 
Me.  I  suspect  that  the  basal  problem  of 
Philosophy,  the  answer  to  which  involves 
everythmg  in  the  sphere  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  of  fact,  is  the  question, 
What  is  the  Me,  the  Mind,  and  what  is 
Matter  ?  In  the  answer  to  this  philosoph- 
ical question  all  knowledge  and  science 
are  involved.  But  we  do  not  yet  know. 
Lord  Rayleigh,  the  highest  British  au- 
thority in  the  Physics,  especially  of  elec- 
tricity, was  taken  by  an  acquamtance  to 
see  the  operation  of  a  very  large  electrical 
plant.  The  director  of  the  works,  who 
had  failed  to  catch  his  name  and  to  un- 
derstand who  he  was,  showed  him  every- 
thing and  explained  it  as  if  his  visitor, 
who  was  far  his  superior  in  knowledge, 
were  but  a  novice.  At  the  end  of  the  in- 
terview Lord  Rayleigh,  who  had  listened 
in  silence,  turned  to  his  guide  and  asked, 
"What  is  Electricity?  '  "I  do  not 
know,"  was  the  answer.  "  Nor  do  I," 
replied  the  great  scientist.  Nor  do  we 
yet  know  what  Mind  is,  nor  what  Mat- 
ter is.  We  are  not  settled  on  Monism  or 
Dualism;  on  Realism  or  Ideahsm;  on 
substance  or  energy.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem equally  of  psychology  and  of  physics. 
We  are  learnmg  new  things  that  sur- 
prise us,  of  new  chemical  atoms,  argon, 
helium,  crypton,  neon,  xenon;  of  sub- 
atoms,  corpuscular  electrons  a  thousand 
times  smaller  than  the  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen; of  vortices  and  of  ether.  Some- 
thing we  know  of  their  properties  and  we 
guess  more,  but  what  they  are  we  know 
not.  The  essence  of  matter  is  beyond 
our  ken. 

And  so  is  the  essence  of  mind.  We 
know  something  of  its  activities ;  we  have 
analyzed  them  almost  exhaustively,  and 
are  now  beginning  to  study  their  rela- 
tions to  the  nervous  system.  But  how 
does  mind  work  apart  from  matter? 
Can  it  so  work?  What  minds  are  there? 
Is  there  an  all-embracing  mind,  of  which 
smaller  minds  are  a  part,  as  the  physi- 
cists begin  to  think  that  there  is  an  all- 
embracing  ether  in  which  the  last  atoms 
of  matter  are  but  such  revolving  rings 
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as    an    expert    smoker    puffs    from    his 
mouth  ?     We  do  not  know. 

Now  let  us  come  to  our  topic,  which 
is  the  Essence  of  Christianity.  Chris- 
tianity must  have  its  relations  to  these 
two  departments,  one  of  Ethics,  the  other 
of  Philosophy.     Now 

1.  Christianity's  definition  of  Duty  is 
precisely  that  of  Ethics.  It  is  given  by 
Christ ;  it  is  given  by  Paul.  It  is  the 
Law  of  Love.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  "  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself;"  "the  greatest 
of  these  is  love."  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  Ethics  and  Christianity  on 
this  subject. 

Then  what  is  the  use  of  Christianity? 
How  does  Christianity  bring  any  incre- 
ment to  general  Ethics  ? 

In  this,  that  Christianity  taught  Ethics 
its  answer.  This  is  Christianity's  patent, 
this  doctrine  of  Love. 

Judaism  has  a  teaching  of  love,  but 
this  is  not  its  predominant  note.  The 
chief  demand  of  Judaism  is  righteous- 
ness, what  we  commonly  call  morality  be- 
tween man  and  man.  This  is  all  there 
is,  so  far  as  duties  of  man  to  man  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  Ten  Commandments.  It 
is  simple  righteousness,  justice,  morality. 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  the 
only  positive  command.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery," "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  "Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  "  Thou 
shalt  not  covet."  That  is  all ;  not  love, 
not  even  mercy.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  duty  is  given  with  special  care  in 
several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 
"  What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  love  mercy  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  "  Here 
justice  is  put  first,  and  mercy,  a  form  of 
love,  pity  for  the  suffering,  is  given  more 
than  usual  prominence  as  next  to  it.  In 
the  fifteenth  Psalm  the  question  of  Duty 
is  formally  asked.  "  Lord,  who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle?  "  and  the  answer 
is  very  illuminating  as  to  the  thought  of 
Judaism  about  Ethics.  The  answer  is, 
"  He  that  walketh  uprightly,"  "  worketh 
righteousness,"  "  speaketh  the  truth," 
"  backbiteth  not,"  "  nor  doeth  evil  to  his 
neighbor,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach 
against  his  neighbor,"  by  whom  "  a  vile 
person  is  contemned,"  who  "  sweareth  to 
his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not,"  who 


"  puttcth  not  out  his  money  to  usury, 
nor  taketh  a  reward  against  the  inno- 
cent." We  are  told  that  "  he  that  doeth 
these  things  shall  never  be  moved." 
Here  not  even  that  form  of  self-sacrific- 
ing love  which  we  call  mercy  is  included 
in  the  list  of  the  merits  which  assure  the 
favor  of  God. 

The  eighteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  statement 
of  Jewish  Ethics  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance for  its  vivid  and  emphatic  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  individual  person- 
ality. It  is  the  chapter  which  tells  us 
that  no  man  shall  be  condemned  for  the 
sin  of  his  father,  and  no  man  accepted 
for  his  father's  virtue,  but  "  the  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die."  Over  and  over  is 
repeated  the  list  of  the  virtues  that  bring 
the  divine  .favor  and  the  sins  that  God 
condemns.  Here  is  the  catalog  of  vir- 
tues, so  far  as  duties  to  one's  fellow  man 
are  concerned,  and  they  are  mostly  nega- 
tive. First,  "  He  hath  not  defiled  his 
neighbor's  wife,"  has  done  no  injury  to 
the  primary  law  of  chastity ;  then  he 
"  hath  not  oppressed  any ; "  then  he 
"  hath  restored  to  the  debtor  his  pledge ;  " 
then  he  "  hath  spoiled  none  by  violence." 
Then  comes  an  act  of  love  in  the  form  of 
mercy ;  he  "  hath  given  his  bread  to  the 
hungry  and  hath  covered  the  naked  with 
a  garment."  Then  the  prophet  returns 
to  acts  of  justice:  "He  that  hath  not 
given  forth  upon  usury,  neither  hath 
taken  any  increase,  that  hath  withdrawn 
his  hand  from  iniquity,  hath  executed 
true  judgment  between  man  and  man.'^ 
Of  such  a  man  it  is  said :  "  He  is  just,  he 
shall  surely  live,  saith  the  Lord."  Doubt- 
less such  a  man  will  live,  under  any  dis- 
pensation, old  or  new ;  but  what  I  am 
liere  concerned  with  is  the  emphasis  put 
upon  justice,  righteousness,  honest  deal- 
ing with  one's  neighbor  and  the  scantier 
recognition  of  the  law  of  love.  This  is 
the  clear  ethical  distinction  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  that  where 
the  Old  gives  the  primacy  to  righteous- 
ness, the  New  gives  it  to  Love.  I  do  not 
need  to  dwell  on  the  revelation  in  the 
New  Testament  of  God  as  Father  of  all 
mankind,  nor  on  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son;  but  I  will  recall  the  fact 
that  nowhere  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
from    Genesis   to   Malachi   is   there  one 
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command  to  seek  the  conversion  of  idol- 
atrous nations.  Very  different  is  the  at- 
titude of  Christianity. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  discovery, 
we  may  say,  of  love  by  Christianty  as  the 
supreme  law  of  right,  is  equally  or  more 
clearly  seen  to  be  true  if  we  contrast  the 
ethics  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
best  ethics  of  Greece  or  Rome  or  India 
or  China.  The  greatest  philosopher  of 
Greece,  Aristotle,  wrote  a  special  treatise, 
indeed  two,  on  ethics.  He  declared  that 
happiness  is  the  chief  end  of  man's  exist- 
ence, but  that  happiness  consists  not  in 
pleasure,  wealth,  honor,  but  in  a  life  of 
sound  reason,  or  virtue.  Virtue  seeks 
out  the  mean  between  extremes  of  con- 
duct. The  highest  happiness  and  so  vir- 
tue ''  consists  in  the  harmonious  exer- 
cise of  man's  highest  powers ;  and  since 
the  chief  of  these  are  intellectual,  the  tru- 
est happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of 
contemplation  or  philosophic  thought." 

I  cannot  need  to  show  how  different 
all  this  is,  with  its  centering  on  self-cul- 
ture, from  the  self-forgetfulness  of 
Christianity,  which  "  seeketh  not  her 
own."  A  study  of  the  ethical  writings 
of  Cicero  would  show  a  similar  self-cen- 
tered virtue,  which  puts  justice  before 
love ;  and  the  ethics  of  Buddha  and  Con- 
fucius are  even  further  below  that  of 
the  Jews. 

Thus  it  was  that  Christianity  first 
taught  ethics  its  first  principle  of  Love. 
In  doing  that  it  showed  that  righteous- 
ness, justice,  common  morals  is  not 
enough.  Something  more  vital  is  needed, 
something  more  positive  and  forceful. 
Not  to  have  done  wrong  is  something, 
not  to  do  to  others  what  you  would  not 
have  them  do  to  you,  but  it  has  in  it  noth- 
ing really  divine.  To  do  justice  is  but 
the  neutral  level  of  morals,  not  bad  and 
hardly  good. 

There  is  a  Russian  tale  of  a  woman 
who  died  and  was  sent  to  hell.  She  was 
astonished  and  angry  to  find  herself 
there.  So  she  cried  and  screamed  and 
called  aloud  to  St.  Peter  that  he  had 
made  a  great  mistake  in  sending  her 
there.  "  I  don't  belong  here,"  she 
shouted ;  "  I  have  never  done  anything 
wrong.  I  have  never  injured  anybody." 
She  raised  such  a  disturbance  that  at  last 
St.  Peter  heard  her  and  sent  down  a  mes- 
senger to  learn  what  was  the  matter.    "  I 


don't  belong  here,'"  she  cried;  "I  have 
never  done  anybody  any  wrong."  "  But 
what  good  thing,  what  kind  thing  have 
you  done?  "  asked  the  spirit.  After  long 
thinking  she  remembered.  "  I  once  gave 
a  poor  woman  a  carrot."  "  That  is  some- 
thmg,"  said  the  messenger ;  "  I  will  go 
up  and  see  if  anything  can  be  done  for 
you."  Shortly  after  a  carrot  was  seen 
let  down  by  a  cord,  and  it  came  to  where 
she  was.  She  seized  it  and  was  drawn 
up.  She  had  got  well  up  toward  heaven 
when  she  felt  a  tugging  at  her  skirts,  and 
she  looked  down  and  saw  two  spirits 
holding  on  to  her  clothes  and  being  drawn 
up  with  her.  She  cried  to  them,  "  Let 
alone  of  my  clothes !  This  is  my  car- 
rot! It  won't  hold  us  all."  Just  then 
the  carrot  broke,  and  back  she  fell  into 
hell ;  and  the  angels  who  were  looking 
over  the  wall  of  heaven  said :  "  What  a 
pity,  and  she  came  so  near  succeeding !  " 

Christianity  demands  positive  love, 
nothing  less ;  and,  with  that,  nothing 
more.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  should 
aim  for  the  full  development  of  his  own 
nature ;  that  is  essential  selfishness.  It  is 
a  good  part  of  education  to  develop  and 
train  one's  faculties  to  their  utmost 
power,  but  Christianity  requires  that  this 
be  done  not  for  the  sake  of  the  owner  of 
the  faculties,  but  that  the  faculties  may 
be  fitted  to  do  more  service  for  other  peo- 
ple. Thus  culture  is  not  the  end  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  good  as  a  means  of  serv- 
ice, but  is  not  the  end  in  itself.  Nor  even 
is  it  enough  to  make  communion  with 
God  here  or  enjoyment  of  him  forever 
in  another  world  the  chief  end  of  life. 
Even  that  is  selfish,  and  is  not  the  dictate 
of  anything  higher  than  self-love.  The 
answer  which  Christianity  makes  to  the 
central  question  of  Ethics  is  Love ;  and 
this  answer  is  its  glory  and  its  justifica- 
tion. If  it  could  not  give  this  answer  it 
would  have  nothing  new,  nothing  worth 
while.  Its  crowning  gift  to  man  is  ex- 
pressed in  its  great  law  of  Love  to  Being 
in  General,  in  proportion  to  its  amount 
of  Being.  This  rule  requires  supreme 
love  to  God  and  love  to  one's  neighbor 
as  to  one's  self. 

(i)  Now  if  Christianity  requires  this 
love  supreme  it  requires  a  resolve  to  be- 
gin such  a  life.  This  is  conversion.  It  is 
what  conversion  means.  If  you  call  it 
repentance,  it  is  sorrow  that  you  have 
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not  lived  the  life  of  love  and  a  determi- 
nation to  begin  it.  If  you  call  it  faith,  it 
is  accepting  the  law  of  love  from  God 
and  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  as- 
surance that  you  will  thus  we  well  pleas- 
ing in  his  sight.  Faith  means  the  reject- 
ing of  all  dependence  on  formal  service 
or  intellectual  creed,  and  tire  submission 
of  the  .';oul  to  the  simple  love  of  God.  If 
you  call  it  regeneration,  it  is  still  nothing 
but  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  your 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Anything  that  brings  this  resolve  of 
love  is  sufficient,  for  it  is  essential,  if  not 
complete  Christianity.  All  religions  that 
have  blindly  secured  it  are  so  far  good. 
Plato  tells  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
choice  of  Hercules,  the  mighty  hero, 
whose  twelve  labors  were  for  the  clear- 
ing of  the  earth  of  its  evils  for  the  use 
of  man.  His  choice  was  between  a  vile 
love  and  a  divine  love.  The  story  is  a 
Christian  one,  altho  it  comes  out  of 
Pagan  times,  one  of  the  rare  previsions 
of  Christianity  which  made  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  willing  to  count  Plato 
almost  with  the  best  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  Hercules  comes  nearer  to  be- 
ing a  Christian  than  any  other  of  gods  or 
demigods  of  classic  antiquity,  unless  it 
be  Prometheus ;  and  Plato's  parable 
would  put  him  level  with  the  patriarchs 
of  Jewish  story. 

But  what  Greek  philosophy  or  ethics 
teaches  occasionally  and  imperfectly, 
Christianity  formulates  as  the  rule  of 
life ;  and  then  it  most  successfully  per- 
suades to  such  conversion. 

(2)  Love  as  law  of  life  involves  not 
only  the  beginning  the  life  of  love  in 
conversion,  but  it  accomplishes  and  rules 
that  life  in  service.  Religion  is  service. 
It  is  not  dreaming;  it  is  not  communion 
with  God ;  it  is  not  anything  merely  pas- 
sive or  receptive,  beautiful  as  such  mys- 
tic experience  may  be.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  a  youth  in  his  years  of  prepara- 
tion for  service,  or  a  man  in  his  hours  of 
rest  from  service,  should  not  delectate 
himself  in  the  thought  of  God's  love  for 
him  and  his  love  for  God ;  but  it  is  the 
ebullition  of  loving  service,  and  not  the 
fomentation  of  spiritual  caloric  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  moment;  not  the  hold- 
ing of  the  hands  up  to  the  divine  flame 
for  the  sake  of  its  zest ;  not  even  the  com- 
munion of  prayer   that  is  the  chief  fruit 


of  love.  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us.  The  poor  man  in  the  German  story 
who  asked  of  Peter  at  the  door  of  heaven 
that  he  might  only  have  a  seat  just  inside 
the  gate,  where  he  might  ever  look  on 
the  face  of  the  blessed  Lord,  wished  what 
might  be  expected  of  a  suffering,  weary 
beggar.  But  it  was  a  truer  conception 
of  life  for  this  world  and  the  next  which 
said: 

"  His  state 
Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest. 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

They  serve  while  waiting  the  next  or- 
ders of  service. 

(3)  This  makes  Christianity  a  mis- 
sionary religion.  It  is  bound  to  do  its 
best  for  the  world.  It  will  not  only  teach 
the  world  what  is  true,  but  its  first  pur- 
pose is  to  make  the  world  good,  to  do  it 
good  in  every  possible  way.  Moham- 
medanism and  Buddhism  have  been  mis- 
sionary religions,  but  neither  of  them 
has  tried  to  convert  the  world  because  it 
loved  the  world.  The  followers  of 
Mohammed  wished  dominion  for  their 
faith,  and  there  was  little  love  in  the 
choice  given  of  the  Koran  or  the  sword ; 
and  the  Buddhist  ideal  was  not  that  of 
.service,  but  of  conquest  over  passion  and 
desire  and  absorption  in  the  ocean  of  in- 
finite being. 

II.  We  have  considered  Christianity  as 
a  religion,  which  has  to  do  with  duty,  and 
so  as  a  section  of  Ethics,  but  which  has 
brought  Ethics  to  the  understanding  of 
itself,  and  has  taught  it  its  own  central 
law  of  Love.  We  now  will  consider 
Christianity  as  a  Philosophy — that  is,  its 
Theology. 

But  this  is  the  smaller  part  of  our 
study  of  the  Essence  of  Christianity. 
Christ  and  Paul  put  love,  duty,  religion, 
before  philosophy  or  theology.  And  as 
it  is  the  smaller,  so  it  is  also  the  harder 
part  of  our  study  of  Christianity.  We 
recall  that  it  was  harder  to  get  a  central, 
unifying  principle  of  Truth,  which  is 
what  philosophy  has  to  deal  with,  than 
it  was  to  find  such  a  unifying  principle 
for  duty. 

But  Christianity  being  a  religion  of 
duty,  rather  than  of  truth,  its  philosophy 
centers  on  the  same  principle  as  does  its 
religion — namely,  on  love,  while  branch- 
ing out  into  other  realms  of  truth. 
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(i)  Christianity  believes  in  one  God, 
whose  primary  quality  is  Love.  Judaism 
had  discovered  the  oneness  of  God  and 
his  natural  attributes,  his  power  and  his 
wisdom,  and  even  his  moral  attributes  of 
justice  and  holiness ;  but  it  had  not  dis- 
covered Love  as  his  crowning  quality. 
It  made  him  a  "  jealous  God,"  a  national 
God.  Christianity  makes  him  the  Father 
of  all  creatures  which  he  has  made.  Its 
prayer  to  God  is  to  "  Our  Father."  It 
makes  him  the  Father  not  of  a  family  or 
a  race,  but  of  all  men.  It  gives  God  no 
choice  of  loving.  He  must  love.  It  is 
his  essential  nature.  It  is  binding  on  God 
just  as  it  is  binding  on  us,  only  infinitely 
more  so. 

(2)  Christianity  puts  every  man  under 
obligation  to  love ;  and  this  means  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  with  all  its  corol- 
laries of  free  will  and  all  the  equal  obli- 
gation of  service  to  be  given  and  re- 
ceived ;  which  implies  the  democratic 
unity  and  equality  of  the  race.  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  This 
gives  us  the  lesson  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  If  God  is  "  Our  Father,"  then  all 
we  are  brethren. 

(3)  And  all  having  equal  responsi- 
bility for  love  and  service,  Christianity 
teaches  that  each  soul  must  be  regener- 
ated for  itself.  There  is  no  salvation 
by  wholesale,  by  races,  by  birth.  The 
soul  that  sinneth.  it  shall  die,  and  the  soul 
that  repenteth  shall  live.  This  conver- 
sion, this  acceptance  of  the  law  of  love, 
must  come  in  some  way,  whether  by  edu- 
cation or  catastrophe  is  not  essential.  It 
may  come  in  sudden  wise,  under  an  over- 
whelming view  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  the 
love  of  Christ ;  or  it  may  be  that 

"  Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 

Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought. 
I  supplicate  for  thy  control, 

But  in  the  quietude  of  thought." 

How  it  comes  is  not  essential ;  but  that 
repentance  come  some  way  is  imperative, 
both  as  religion  and  as  theology. 

(4)  Closely  connected  with  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  further  teaching  that  Chris- 
tianity must  be  a  spiritual  and  not  a  for- 
mal, ceremonial  religion.  As  it  is  not 
national,  but  individual,  so  it  is  not 
priestly,  but  spiritual.  It  accepts  God  as 
a  spirit,  who  must  therefore  be  worshiped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Christianity  may 
use  days,  places  and  rites,  but  they  are 


no  part  of  essential  Christianity.  Chris- 
tianity finds  use  for  the  Sabbath,  but  the 
Sabbath  is  not  a  part  of  Christianity. 
Christianity  honors  the  Church,  but  can 
exist  without  the  Church.  Christianity 
has  two  or  more  sacraments,  but  can  dis- 
pense with  all  of  them  and  still  be  good 
Christianity,  for  Christianity  is  not  a 
body,  but  a  spirit,  and  that  spirit  is  love. 

(5)  Christianity  teaches  a  future  life. 
This  doctrine  is  not  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity and  does  not  grow  out  of  love. 
A  person  might  believe  in  annihilation 
and  yet  be  a  very  good  Christian.  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  is  of  great 
importance  to  Christianity  for  comfort 
and  for  impulse  and  inspiration,  and  it  is 
supported  bv  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord. 

(6)  Christianity  gets  its  name  from 
Christ,  as  one  sent  from  God.  Therefore 
Christianity  teaches  discipleship  of 
Christ,  who  brought  to  man  all  this  doc- 
trine of  love.  Of  course,  therefore, 
Christianity  teaches  biographical  facts 
about  Christ ;  but  we  must  distinguish 
the  important  from  the  non-important. 
It  is  interesting,  but  not  important,  that 
he  came  as  a  child.  Paul  never  speaks 
of  the  virgin-birth,  perhaps  never  heard 
of  it,  as  the  Gospels  had  not  been  written 
in  his  time.  Christ's  miracles  are  inter- 
esting and  throw  much  light  on  his  char- 
acter, but  they  have  not  the  importance 
of  his  teachings  and  example.  Those 
teachings  would  be  equally  valuable  if 
Jesus  had  performed  no  miracles  or  had 
come  to  the  earth  as  others  come  or  had 
come  full-grown.  These  biographical 
facts,  however  interesting  and  hoAvever 
important,  are  not  essential  to  the  sub- 
stance of  Christianity.  Christ's  command 
of  love  and  his  teaching  that  God  is  a 
loving  Father   is  essential. 

(7)  Christ  died  on  the  cross.  This  is 
a  very  important  fact  and  very  useful  to 
Christianity,  and  yet  Christianity  would 
exist  if  Christ  had  ascended  without  dy- 
ing. God  would  still  have  been  a  loving 
Father,  and  could  have  forgiven  prodi- 
gals just  the  same.  Christianity  does  not 
require  us  to  look  on  the  death  of  Christ 
as  propitiating  the  Father,  who  needs 
nobody  to  excite  or  encourage  his  love. 
No  expiatory  sacrifice  is  needed,  for  God 
is  abundantly  able  to  forgive,  out  of  his 
own  store  of  love.     Christ's  death  is  the 
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crown  of  his  life,  teaching  and  example. 
It  proves  his  genuineness  and  is  a  power 
to  draw  us  into  a  life  like  his;  but  it  is 
not  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 

(8)  Christ's  resurrection  is  of  even 
more  importance  than  his  death,  because 
on  it  is  based  a  considerable  part  of  our 
faith  in  the  future  life ;  and  it  was  of 
even  greater  importance,  for  this  reason, 
to  the  early  Church.  A  belief  in  a  future 
life,  of  blessedness  for  the  good,  and  in 
which  persistent  wrong  will  suffer  retri- 
bution, is  of  no  little  help,  especially  in 
beginning  a  life  of  self-sacrificing  love; 
for  in  it  self-love  adds  its  aid  to  disinter- 
ested love.  But  a  belief  in  the  future 
life,  and  so  in  Christ's  resurrection,  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  Christian  charac- 
ter, which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  really 
essential  thing  in  Christianity ;  for  only 
the  life  of  love  is  essential.  It  was  in  a 
flash  of  excessive  and  mistaken  orator- 
ical fervor  that  Paul  exclaimed,  "  What 
advantageth  it  me  if  the  dead  rise  not? 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die." 

(9)  Primitive  Christianity  was  taught 
that  Jesus  was  the  expected  Messiah, 
sent  not  only  to  be  the  revealer  of  God, 
but  his  representative  as  King  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  he  would  re- 
turn speedily  to  reign.  But  he  did  not 
thus  return  as  he  was  expected.  We 
understand  the  kingdom  of  God  better 
now,  and  we  make  it  a  spiritual  kingdom. 
But  Christianity  equally  believes,  in  this 
present  day,  in  its  coming  supremacy  in 
the  world,  and  works  for  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  respects  in  which  modern  Chris- 
tianity has  improved  on  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. 

(10)  Early  Christianity  was  satisfied 
to  make  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  expected 
Messiah  who  should  make  all  things 
right.  Very  soon  they  began  to  philos- 
ophize about  their  Lord  ;  and  following 
that  familiar  philosophy  which  separated 
and  objectified  attributes,  as  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  the  wisdom  of  God  is  spoken 
of  as  a  separate  personified  existence,  and 
as,  in  the  prevalent  Greek  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Philo,  the  "  idea  "  or  the  "  pat- 
tern "  of  the  Book  of  Hebrews  was  made 
to  have  an  existence  separate  from  its 
physical  embodiment,  so  the  early  Chris- 
tians identified  the  Wisdom  of  God,  his 
creative    Logos,    with    Jesus,    and    held 


that  this  attribute  had  a  separate  pre- 
existence,  and  "  was  made  flesh  "  in  the 
person  of  the  Christ.  Out  of  this  grew 
most  naturally  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God  being  added 
to  the  Word  of  God.  But  a  doctrine  of 
the  inner  constitution  of  the  Godhead  is 
not  and  cannot  be  essential  to  Christian- 
ity, for  it  is  something  on  which  we  can 
have  no  knowledge.  One  may  equal 
three  and  three  equal  one  in  heavenly  or 
transcendental  mathematics,  but  this  is 
quite  beyond  our  understanding  or  pos- 
sible research.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  not  essential  to  Christianity, 
because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  love. 
We  do  not  understand  it,  and  therefore 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  true.  But  we 
do  know  that  the  damnatory  clauses  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  on  this  subject  are 
not  true,  because  they  directly  contradict 
the  supremacy  of  love  in  the  realm  of 
God.  Christianity  claims  for  Christ  that 
in  him  dwelt  the  fullness  of  God ;  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  as  he  is  described  to  us,  as 
his  teachings  have  come  to  us,  all  of  God 
that  he  could  hold  was  in  him.  He 
taught  God  because  he  experienced  God 
as  no  other  man  had  ever  done  or  had 
approached  doing. 

But  the  essential  thing  is  not  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  not  even  the  death  of 
Christ,  but  the  teachings  of  Christ  in 
word  and  act.  It  is  in  these  that  his  di- 
vinity inheres.  And  these  teachings  are 
divine  not  because  he  taught  and  lived 
them,  but  because  they  are  true ;  and  the 
whole  of  it  is  Love.  Whoever  gets  this 
love,  and  however  he  gets  it,  is  an  essen- 
tial Christian,  no  matter  how  many  false 
beliefs  he  has  about  Christ,  and  no  mat- 
ter if  he  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  calls 
himself  a  Jew  or  a  Moslem,  or  is  a  wor- 
shiper of  a  million  gods. 

Yet  remember  the  primacy  of  Chris- 
tianity, because  love  and  life  and  truth 
came  through  Jesus  Christ.  Buddhism 
does  not  teach  this  doctrine,  nor  did  Plato 
or  Cicero.  Socrates,  the  best  of  them  all, 
gadfly  of  the  people,  ends  his  life  with  a 
cock  to  Esculapius,  thinking  only  of  duty 
to  the  State.  The  advent  of  Christianity 
is  the  marvel  and  the  flower  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Religion.  It  was  the  awaken- 
ing of  both  Religion  and  Philosophy  to 
a  consciousness  of  themselves, 

Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Coronation   and   Spanish   Political  Situation 

By  J.    Warren  T.   Mason 

RhPRBSENTATlVE    OF   ThE    INDEPENDENT    AT   THE   CoRONAlION 


THE  lack  of  a  competent  stage  mana- 
ger is  as  noticeable  at  a  corona- 
tion as  at  a  Christmas  pantomime 
at  Drury  Lane.     That  is  the  way  we  felt 
after  the  ceremonies  of  making  Alfonso 
XIII  a  birthday 


of 


a 
were 


present 

kingdom 

over. 

As  originally 
intended,  the 
week  preceding 
the  coronation 
was  to  be  filled 
with  gorgeous 
spectacles ;  bat- 
tles of  flowers, 
A  n  d  a  1  u  s  i  a  n 
fairs,  military 
reviews,  regal 
bull  fights  and 
other  festivities, 
gradually  lead- 
ing up  to  the 
coronation  itself 
as  a  grand  cli- 
max. This  was 
an  excellent  ar- 
rangement, not 
only  from  a 
s  p  e  c  t  a  cu  1  ar 
point  of  view. 
but  because  it 
would  have  put 
the  people  in 
good  spirits  by 
the  time  the  ac- 
cession  da}' 
arrived,  and 
would  have 
stimulated  en- 
thusiasm for  the 
Kins: 


elevation  of  Alfonso  to  the  throne.  The 
consequence  was  that  people  became  tired 
of  sitting  about  for  a  week  with  nothing 
to  do  but  wait  for  the  coronation,  ac- 
cepted it  languidly  when  it  came,  and 
paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  fetes 
that  followed. 

There  were 
crowds  —  huge 
crowds  —  in 
Madrid,  but 
they  were  not 
there  to  display 
any  loyalty  to 
the  new  King. 
They  came  to 
see  the  sights,  as 
one  goes  to  see 
a  gorgeous  the- 
atrical spectacle. 
And  the  chief 
object  of  inter- 
est to  them  was 
not  the  royal 
procession,  but 
the  night  illu- 
minations. The 
change  from  the 
evident  boredom 
during  the  day 
to  the  animation 
at  night  was  as 
if  the  people 
were  so  many 
moths — in  hid- 
ing while  the 
sun  shone,  to 
come  out  in 
thousands  at 
evening  to  buzz 
about  the  lights. 
All  Madrid, 
suddenly  became  as  ani- 


ALFOKSO   XIII,    KING   OF    SPAIN,   AND   THE   QUEKN 
REGENT 

_  in  a  coun- 
try where  it  is  necessary  to  manufacture 
hurrahs  for  royalty.  The  stage  mana- 
ger, by  making  the  change  he  did,  ig- 
nored his  audience  with  the  usual  results. 
With  the  coronation  as  a  pivot  he  swung 
the  fetes  round  until,  in  regular  order, 
they   followed    instead   of   preceded    the 


after  nightfall 

mated  as  the  City  Hall  Park  on  an  elec- 
tion night.  The  town  from  one  end  to 
the  other  was  a  slow  moving  mass  of 
humanity,  not  dotted  about  in  spots,  but 
extending  everywhere.  Traffic  came  to 
a  halt  without  any  warning.      Here  and 
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there  cabs  were  stalled  in  the  crowds,  like 
islands  in  a  placid  sea,  and  trolley  cars 
were  strung  out  in  long  lines  unable  to 
start  for  hours.  It  was  impossible  to 
move,  except  oy  drifting  with  the  cur- 
rents. Madrid  had  seen  nothing  like 
this  before,  and  it  was  so  unexpected  that 
no  special  police  precautions  had  been 
made,  and  the  gendarmes  were  as  unable 
to  cope  with  the  crowd  as  they  would 
have  been  to  divert  a  glacier  slowly  mov- 
ing down  a  mountain  side.  Throughout 
it  all  there  was  the  silence  that  exists  in 
a  public  picture  gallery.  The  noise  was 
simply  of  shuffling  feet.  It  was  uncanny 
— this  great  mass  of  silent  people — and 
one  almost  wished  for  a  few  fish  horns 
and  watchmen's  rattles  such  as  enliven  a 
New  York  crowd  on  New  Year's  eve  or 
Election  night. 

What  attracted  these  crowds  was  a  city 
transformed  into  a  fairy  grotto,  as  you 
sometimes  see  as  the  final  scene  of  a  gor- 
geous theatrical  spectacle.  Every  street 
had  its  thousands  of  lights,  hung  up  and 
down  and  from  side  to  side,  and  you 
turned  from  one  avenue  illuminated  into 
day  to  meet  another  still  brighter.  Look- 
ing down  the  narrow  thoroughfares  the 
overhead  lights  appeared  as  flaming  can- 
opies shutting  out  the  heavens,  while  in 
the  wide  plazas  tiny  gas  jets  outlined 
the  big  buildings  and  took  all  sorts  of 
fanciful  shapes.  Madrid  had  never  be- 
fore gone  to  the  full  length  of  utilizing 
the  utmost  transforming  power  of  elec- 
tricity and  gas,  and  the  people  were  as 
loath  to  leave  the  streets  as  a  child  to 
leave  its  nursery  where  there  is  a  new 
toy.  But,  throughout  it  all,  there  were 
very  few  monograms  of  "Alfonso,  Rex," 
and  still  fewer  expressions  of  welcome 
and  wishes  for  longevity.  There  were 
some  set  in  light  on  Government  build- 
ings, but  scarcely  any  elsewhere,  and 
when  occasionally  there  was  a  flaming 
''  Bicnvenida  al  Rey,"  the  people  stopped 
and  regarded  it  curiously  as  if  wonder- 
ing why  it  was  there. 

To  the  foreigners  in  Madrid,  who  had 
seen  other  towns  illuminated,  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  appearance 
of  the  city,  but  the  King's  procession 
through  the  streets  was  a  revelation  to 
them.  That  the  people  of  Madrid  showed 
such  little  interest  in  the  cortege  must 
have  been  because  they  had  seen  the  same 


horses  and  the  same  coaches  many  times 
before,  but  to  those  who  had  not  it  was 
like  the  dream  of  a  child  after  a  visit  to 
"  Cinderella."  Soldiers  there  were  prac- 
tically none  in  the  procession,  except  the 
few  who  acted  as  an  escort  for  the  young 
King.  But  for  twenty  minutes  there 
passed  a  series  of  gayly  caparisoned 
horses  and  gorgeous  coaches  of  a  value 
sufficient  to  redeem  Spain's  failing  credit. 
Horses  from  the  royal  stables  were  led 
along  with  silken  cloths  embroidered  in 
gold  falling  from  their  sides,  or  with  the 
saddles  of  the  King  and  his  mother  on 
their  backs.  It  had  a  touch  of  barbaric 
splendor,  and  at  the  same  time  one's 
thoughts  turned  toward  Barnum.  But 
when  the  coaches  came,  ideas  of  a  circus 
pageant  gave  way  to  fairyland  compari- 
sons. No  court  in  Europe  can  show 
such  State  carriages  as  the  Spaniards 
possess,  for  not  only  has  the  King  his 
own  collection,  but  each  grandee  of  the 
Kingdom  possesses  his  gala  coach,  many 
of  them  rivaling  in  magnificence  the 
royal  ones.  There  were  deep  tinted,  yel- 
low carriages,  inlaid  with  gold  and  drawn 
by  six  black  horses,  with  great  yellow 
plumes  fixed  in  their  heads ;  there  were 
pure  white  carriages,  with  painted  panels 
by  famous  Spanish  artists,  drawn  by 
white  horses  with  white  plumes ;  there 
were  tortoise  shell  carriages,  drawn  by 
brown  horses,  with  dull  red  plumes,  and 
there  were  others,  differing  as  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  each  the  most  beau- 
tiful until  the  next  appeared.  Inside 
rode  men  and  women  almost  concealed 
under  masses  of  jewels  that  sparkled 
from  out  the  windows,  and  contributed 
to  a  lively  deception  that  Cinderella's 
wedding  procession  was  passing.  Then, 
when  it  was  all  over,  and  we  were  begin- 
ging  to  recover  our  breath,  they  told  us 
the  King  had  as  many  more  carriages  in 
his  stables  as  gorgeous  as  the  ones  we 
had  just  seen. 

As  the  King  passed  there  were  occa- 
sional cheers,  but  absolutely  no  enthu- 
siasm. The  cheers  might  have  been  di- 
rected toward  the  pageant  itself  as  much 
as  toward  the  young  boy,  and  particularly 
so,  because  when  next  His  Majesty 
showed  himself  to  his  subjects  he  rode 
with  a  plain  escort,  and  the  streets  were 
as  silent  as  if  a  funeral  were  passing. 
When  the  young  monarch  entered  the 
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Cortes,  however,  he  was  cheered  as  is  a 
successful  candidate  by  his  partisans. 
There  was  the  first  real  enthusiasm  of 
the  day.  The  King  was  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  own  the  kingdom ;  of  the 
grandees,  who  address  him  as  "  my 
cousin ;  "  of  nobles,  who  owe  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  boy's  ancestors,  and  of  the 
country's  lawmakers.  It  was  rank  wel- 
coming rank,  and  the  natural  depth  of 
the  greeting  was  still  further  increased 
by  a  rumor  that  had  spread  in  the  Cham- 
ber before  the  King's  arrival  that  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  assassinate  him, 
which  the  President  indorsed  by  vaguely 
announcing  that  something  had  happened 
to  delay  the  procession,  but  that  the 
young  boy  was  not  injured. 

The  administration  of  the  oath  was 
over  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
King  had  simply  entered  the  Chamber 
and  had  passed  out  again.  It  was  so 
short  and  so  hurried  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Te  Deum  that  followed  it  would 
have  been  an  absurdly  inadequate  way  of 
making  a  king.  As  it  was,  the  Te  Deum 
in  the  San  Francisco  Cathedral  ended 
the  day  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  that  it  is  commonly  understood 
should  accompany  the  elevation  of  a  king 
to  the  headship  of  his  nation. 

Long  before  the  Royal  party  arrived 
the  great  church  was  filled  with  persons 
of  rank,  the  women  in  evening  gowns 
and  the  men  in  full  uniforms.  Instead 
of  facing  the  altar,  they  sat  looking  to- 
ward the  center  aisle  up  which  the  King 
was  to  go.  Suddenly  there  was  a  hur- 
ried rush  of  coaches  to  the  Cathedral 
door.  They  had  brought  the  specially 
invited  guests  from  the  Cortes  by  a  direct 
route,  while  the  King  was  making  a  de- 
tour through  the  streets  to  show  himself 
to  the  people.  Scarcely  had  they  been 
conducted  to  their  seats  when  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  of  venerable  Spanish 
prelates,  dressed  in  their  clerical  gowns, 
which  proceeded  slowly  from  the  altar  to 
the  door  and  met  the  King  as  he  alighted 
from  his  carriage.  A  band  struck  up  the 
royal  march,  and  with  prelates  on  all 
sides  of  him,  Alfonso  entered  the  Cathe- 
dral, walking  slowly  beneath  a  silken 
canopy  held  aloft  by  priests.  All  the 
while  the  band  played  until  the  King 
reached  the  altar.  Then  suddenly  the 
brasses  ceased,  and  the  great  choir  of  the 


Cathedral  began  to  chant.  A  volume  of 
perfect  harmony  rolled  back  and  forth 
through  the  church  until  at  once  it,  too, 
ceased,  and  a  clear,  sweet  tenor  voice 
took  up  the  music.  Then  the  choir 
echoed  the  refrain,  and  for  half  an  hour 
exquisite  melody  was  poured  into  the 
Cathedral.  At  the  end  the  young  mon- 
arch proceeded  slowly  down  the  aisle 
back  to  his  carriage  and  was  driven  home 
to  his  palace. 

As  King  Alfonso  comes  to  the  Spanish 
throne  he  meets  a  new  political  situation 
developing  along  the  lines  of  Bryanism 
in  America  and  the  moderate  socialism 
of  England.  The  cause  is  a  new  star 
that  has  shot  into  brilliancy  in  the  polit- 
ical firmament  of  Spain,  named  Canale- 
jas.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  it  has  been 
a  star  of  low  power,  classified  by  the  po- 
litical astronomers  with  many  lesser 
lights  when  suddenly  it  burst  into  the 
first  magnitude,  and  is  growing  brighter 
and  brighter  every  day.  The  astrono- 
mers are  confused ;  they  are  unable  to 
understand  this  phenomenon,  unable  to 
prophesy  what  may  be  its  new  orbit,  or 
whether  it  may  return  to  the  old. 

Whether  Spain  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
momentous  change  depends  on  the  force 
of  gravity  that  will  exist  between  the 
new  sun  Alfonso  and  the  star  Canalejas. 
Between  the  Queen  Regent  and  Canale- 
jas, there  is  a  repellant  force  that  may  be 
handed  down  from  mother  to  son.  If 
so,  the  new  reign  cannot  be  said  to  have 
commenced  auspiciously  for  the  country. 

At  present  the  policies  of  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties  in  Spain  are 
the  same — to  be  strong  abroad.  They 
want  to  show  a  gilded  surface  to  the 
world  in  order  to  conceal  the  rust  and  de- 
cay within  the  country  itself.  They  talk  of 
the  time  when  England  may  be  expelled 
from  Gibraltar  and  dream  of  an  alliance 
with  PYance  to  accomplish  this.  They 
want  Spain  to  regain  her  old  position  as 
master  of  the  Catholic  world.  They  wish 
to  have  an  imposing  fleet  and  an  army 
second  to  none  in  Europe.  So  much 
thought  do  they  give  to  these  subjects 
that  they  have  no  time  left  to  manage  the 
internal  affairs  of  their  country.  They 
are  the  directors  of  a  national  business 
concern  of  massive  proportions,  and  they 
permit  the  business  to  run  itself  that  thev 
may  sit  about  and  dream  of  the  time 
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when  they  shall  be  internationally  power- 
ful. The  Government  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  tobacco  industry,  and  tobacco  is 
so  expensive  as  to  be  almost  a  luxury ; 
the  Government  operates  the  telegraph 
lines,  and  it  is  often  quicker  to  send  a 
telegram  by  train  than  by  wire ;  the  Gov- 
ernment has  charge  of  the  post  office, 
and  in  Madrid  there  are  three  deliveries 
and  four  collections  of  letters  daily.  It 
is  the  same  throughout  the  entire  list. 

Canalejas  comes  forward  as  the  advo- 
cate of  a  change.  His  Spain  is  the  work- 
ing people,  and  he  wants  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  a  Government  for  the  people. 
He  alone,  of  all  the  Spanish  leaders,  sees 
that  the  world  is  laughing  at  his  coun- 
try because  of  its  decrepitude,  and  he 
knows  that  the  smile  will  last  as  long  as 
Spain  tries  to  rejuvenate  herself  with 
external  cosmetics  rather  than  internal 
medicine. 

Canalejas  was  taken  into  the  last 
Sagasta  Cabinet  because  of  his  great  fol- 
lowing among  the  peasants  and  working- 
men.  He  proved  so  uncomfortable  and 
disturbing  an  element,  however,  that  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  among  several 
members  of  the  ministry  and  the  Queen 
Regent  to  force  him  to  resign.  The  plot 
succeeded,  and  Canalejas  is  now  practi- 
cally in  opposition.  Appeals  are  being 
made  to  Canalejas  to  remain  in  the  Cab- 
inet, for  fear  that  his  retirement,  which 
he  says  will  take  effect  after  the  corona- 
tion fetes,  will  disrupt  the  Liberal  party. 
Like  Bryan,  however,  Canalejas  puts  his 
platform  above  party,  and  stands  ready 
to  lead  his  followers  to  a  renaissance. 
Like  Bryan,  also,  Canalejas  has  great 
forensic  ability,  and  has  a  powerful  or- 
ganization at  his  back.  He  has  now 
formed  two  parties  in  Spain,  as  Bryan 
did  in  1896;  those  for  Canalejas;  those 
against  him.  Whether  he  will  prove 
great  enough  to  continue  to  maintain  this 
distinction,  or  whether  his  will  be  the  lot 
of  all  other  Spanish  reformers,  is  the 
most  important  question  in  Spain  to-day. 
lie  starts  well. 

His  personality  is  overshadowing  the 
coronation  of  the  new  King,  and  last 
week  he  made  a  tour  of  Catalonia,  every- 
where hailed  as  Bryan  was  on  his  1896 
journey  throughout  the  comitry.  He  is 
not  an  extremist.  He  is  theoretically  a 
republican,  but  republicanism  is  not  an 


essential  part  of  his  creed.  The  separat- 
ist groups  and  the  extreme  socialists, 
while  they  find  in  him  a  sympathetic  spirit 
do  not  find  a  fanatic  such  as  most  of  them 
are  themselves.  They  agree,  however, 
with  his  principles,  and  do  not  antag- 
onize him.  Almost  above  all  his  other 
qualifications  mtist  be  placed  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  millionaire — an  absolute  ne- 
cessity in  one  who  is  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion of  a  leader  in  Spain. 

Canalejas's  platform  is  two-fold,  po- 
litical and  social.  Politically,  he  preaches 
the  decentralization  of  the  Government. 
He  wants  Spain  to  be  a  federation  such 
as  are  the  German  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  He  recognizes  that  Spain  is  a 
conglomeration  of  different  peoples, 
speaking  four  quite  different  languages, 
having  different  traditions  and  different 
customs,  and  all  as  unable  to  live  com- 
fortably under  one  code  of  laws  as  a 
company  of  men  would  be  to  wear  clothes 
cut  from  the  same  model.  Canalejas 
makes  this  the  keystone  of  his  structure. 
He  recalls  that  the  Spanish  Kingdorr  as 
at  present  constituted  was  the  work  of 
federalism  as  much  as  was  the  formation 
of  the  United  States.  He  sees  what 
other  Spanish  statesmen  do  not,  that  the 
reason  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and 
Charles  V  were  the  greatest  of  Spain's 
monarchs  is  that  they  ruled  over  a  fed- 
erative monarchy,  and  he  traces  the  de- 
cline of  Spain  since  then  on  a  plane  paral- 
lel to  the  centralization  policy  of  the  later 
monarchs.  Local  self-government  is 
Canalejas's  cry.  He  wants  Andalusia, 
Catalonia,  the  Basque  provinces  and  the 
other  distinctive  parts  of  present  day 
Spain  to  have  the  power  of  governing 
themselves  as  the  people  of  the  separate 
States  of  America  make  their  own  laws. 
He  would  model  the  National  Cortes  on 
the  lines  of  the  American  Congress,  and 
then  if  the  Ministers  of  State  desired  to 
devote  all  their  time  to  international  ques- 
tions, nobody  would  suffer.  His  attitude 
toward  Portugal  is  typical.  While  the 
otlier  leaders  talk  of  the  possibility  of 
Spain's  gaining  an  uninterrupted  coast 
line  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  con- 
quest, Canalejas  says  annexation  must 
come  only  through  a  dynastic  union  and 
wilh  a  guaranty  of  local  self-government. 

Social    reform,    Canalejas    advocates 
even  more  strenuously  than  he  does  de- 
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centralization,  and  to  it  he  owes  the  sup- 
port of  the  great  mass  of  poor,  ignorant 
peasants  in  Spain,  who  know  only  that 
they  are  the  prey  of  everybody,  and  who 
understand  no  poHtical  questions,  except 
that  might  makes  right.  Canalejas  de- 
mands that  the  great  estates  of  Spanish 
nobles,  which  are  idle  the  year  round,  be 
bought  by  the  Government  and  resold  at 
cost  price  and  on  a  long  installment  basis 
to  poor  agriculturists.  He  advocates  an 
old  age  pension  scheme,  compulsory  life 
insurance  and  an  employers'  liability  act 
and  other  ideals  of  radicals  in  America 
and  England. 

Then,  he  is  strongly  anticlerical,  which 
is  a  combination  of  political  and  social 
change.  His  argument  against  the 
Church  in  Spain  is  the  same  that  the 
friars  question  in  the  Philippines  has 
made  Americans  familiar  with.  Oppo- 
sition from  the  throne  is  directed  against 
him  chiefly  because  of  this.  The  Queen 
Regent,  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother  and 
a  good  Queen,  is  in  this  respect  implac- 
able. Before  becoming  the  consort  of 
Alfonso  XII  she  was  the  abbess  of  a 
convent,  and  since  her  husband's  death 
she  has  regarded  all  Spain  as  a  convent 
and  herself  again  an  abbess.  She  is  a 
religious  fanatic,  and  Rome  has  been  far 
more  to  her  than  the  country  over  which 
she  rules.  Canalejas  advocates  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  friars  from  Spain,  and 
wishes  to  wrest  the  church  property  from 
the  priests  to  restore  it  to  the  people. 
For  this  he  has  won  the  bitter  enmity  of 
the  Queen,  and  as  a  corollary,  she  re- 
gards all  his  views  on  matters  other  than 
clerical  with  suspicion.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate, for  the  Queen  has  the  good  of 
her  people  at  heart,  and  could  she  and 
Canalejas  work  in  harmony  much  would 
result. 

The  difficulties  Canalejas  has  to  over- 
come are  very  great.  The  forces  par- 
ticularly opposed  to  him  are  the  finan- 
ciers, who  are  powerful ;  the  monarchical 
enthusiasts,  who  are  more  powerful,  and 
the  Church,  which  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all.  The  first  see  in  him  a  money  eat- 
ing monster  anxious  to  reduce  their  in- 
comes for  a  fad,  the  second  regard  him 
as  a  republican  ambitious  to  become  dic- 
tator, and  the  third  a  diabolical  instru- 
ment for  making  Spain  what  Paris  was 
religiously   during  the   revolution.     But 


his  greatest  opposition  is  in  the  rank? 
of  his  friends.  The  reason  was  cynicall\ 
given  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  Cortes 
whom  I  asked  what  was  the  most  impor- 
tant question  before  Spain  to-day. 

''  The  fact  that  five  toreadors  were  in- 
jured in  yesterday's  bull  fight,"  he  said. 

That  is  the  fundamental  weakness  of 
Spain.  Nothing  really  matters  but  a 
bull  fight.  "  Mariana  "  for  everything 
else,  whether  it  be  political  situations,  the 
rise  of  a  new  leader  or  the  accession  of  a 
new  King.  The  passion  for  the  "  Cor- 
rida de  Torros  "  obliterates  everything 
else.  When  Canalejas  stops  to  make  a 
speech  at  a  town  he  is  cheered  like  a  hero  ; 
when  his  train  moves  ofif  the  conversa- 
tion is  bulls.  To  force  his  reforms  Ca- 
nalejas must  become  more  popular  than 
the  bull  ring,  and  he  has  not  yet  reached 
that  position. 

This  is  the  situation,  and  this  is  the 
man  Alfonso  XTII  meets  as  he  ascends 
his  throne.  Let  the  new  King  take  as 
his  guide  Sagasta,  Moret,  Weyler,  Vil- 
laverde,  Silvela,  or  any  of  the  present 
day  leaders  of  political  thought  in  Spain 
and  the  world  will  notice  no  change.  Let 
him  accept  Canalejas  and  Spain  will  at- 
tract attention  and  applause,  for  she  will, 
at  least,  set  about  trying  to  extract  her- 
self from  the  mire,  and  with  some  hope 
of  success. 

That  Alfonso  has  any  idea  of  the  atti- 
tude he  will  assume  toward  his  advisers 
is  improbable.  He  is  a  boy,  sixteen  years 
old,  brought  up  under  the  influence  of 
his  mother,  educated  by  priests,  unac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  his  country, 
guarded  from  all  contact  with  the  world, 
and  as  childish  and  infantile  as  any 
Am.erican  youth  would  be  who  had  for 
sixteen  years  been  tied  to  his  mother's 
apron  strings.  His  father  was  diflferent. 
When  Alfonso  XII  came  to  the  Spanish 
throne  he  had  been  many  years  in  Eu- 
rope, not  under  the  solicitous  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently acquainted  with  rough  spots  and 
sharp  edges.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne  he  was  seventeen,  and  looked  al- 
most twenty-five,  and  he  governed 
strongly  and  well.  Alfonso  gives  little 
promise  of  being  like  his  father.  He  is 
absolutely  under  the  domination  of  his 
mother  without  an  idea  on  political  ques- 
tions not  received  from  her,  and  there 
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seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  any  change  in  the  policy  of  the  throne 
due  to  the  ending  of  the  regency.  At 
least  years  must  pass  before  the  King 
may  rid  himself  of  the  clerical  influences 
of  his  mother.       Perhaps  Alfonso  will 


change  himself,  perhaps  he  will  be  forced 
to  change  by  Canalejas.  Superstition  is 
not  dead  in  Spain,  and  many  regard  it  a 
good  omen  that  a  new  King  and  a  new 
leader  should  come  forward  about  the 
same  time. 

Madrid,  Spain, 


England    Awaiting    the    Coronation 

^By  Justin  McCarthy 


OUR  great  topic  here  is  at  present 
and   for   some   time   will   be   the 
coming  coronation  of  King  Ed- 
ward.      Other    topics    may    distract    us 
now  aud  then,  but  we  soon  get  back  to 
the  coronation  once  more,      ihe  almost 
unparalleled  work  of  destruction  done  by 
nature's  fierce  forces  in  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands  made  many  of  us  forget 
for  awhile  that  the  King  is  to  be  crowned 
in  June.     The  question  of  peace  or  war 
in  South  Africa  and  the  negotiations  now 
going  on  for  an  answer  to  the  question 
do  undoubtedly  occupy  a  great  part  of 
our  attention  just  at  present.     But  we 
soon  withdraw  our  minds  from  vain  con- 
templation of  the  destructive  work  done 
by  volcanic  eruptions,  and  of  the  results 
that  may  possibly  come  from  the  negotia- 
tions in  South  Africa,  and  we  return  to 
our  interest  in  the  approaching  corona- 
tion.    We  ask  our  friends  whether  they 
have  got  places  for  the  coronation,  and 
if  not,  why  not;  and  we  are  delighted  to 
inform  them  if  we  can  that  we  have  al- 
ready secured  commanding  positions,  or 
if  we  cannot  make  this  proud  boast  to 
assure  them  that   we   have  always  dis- 
liked great  public  shows  and  would  not 
go  to  the  sight  even  if  we  were  personally 
requested   by   His   Majesty.       Then,   of 
course,    the   phrase    "  going   to   see    the 
coronation  "  has  a  delightful  variety  of 
meanings,  so  that  it  may  be  used  with 
literal    correctness    by    members    of    all 
classes  in  this  various  community.     Ob- 
serve how  many  ways  there  are  of  going 
to  see  the  coronation.       One  man  is  a 
member  of  the  royal  household,  and  will 
go  to  the  coronation  in  attendance  on  His 
Majesty  the  King.     Another  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  will  go 


to  his  appointed  place  at  the  ceremonial. 
A  third  is  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  will  do  likewise.  A  fourth 
is  a  millionaire,  and  has  had  all  manner 
of  great  personages  exerting  themselves 
to  hnd  suitable  accommodation  for  him. 
A  fifth  has  hired  a  seat  at  the  window  of 
some  house  in  one  of  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  has  to  pass.  A 
sixth  is  a  footman,  who  has  to  hang  on 
behind  his  master's  carriage  and  thus 
himself  forms  part  of  the  procession.  A 
seventh  will  stand  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  among  the  crowd  in  the  street, 
and  will  think  himself  happy  if  he  can 
get  a  glimpse  of  anything  pertaining  to 
the  show.  Thus  you  will  perceive  that 
we  are  all  of  us  entitled  to  speak  con- 
fidently about  our  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  seeing  of  the  royal  coronation. 

It  would  require  the  genius  of  a  Thack- 
eray to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject,  and 
to  show  how  on  such  great  occasions  a 
whole  community  may  be  linked  together 
by  tne  one  common  feeling  of  delight  in 
the  mere  thought  of  hanging  on  some- 
how to  the  skirts  of  royalty.  There  are, 
however,  certain  favored  persons  or 
classes  of  persons  who  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  coming  ceremonial.  The 
experiences  of  my  American  readers  can- 
not supply  them  with  any  companionship 
of  sentiment  for  such  an  occasion.  Not 
only  have  you  no  coronations  in  the 
United  States,  but  even  when  you  have 
the  great  ceremonial  of  a  Presidential 
election  it  is  not  one  of  the  privileges  of 
the  new  President  to  distribute  titles 
among  those  whom  he  delights  to  honor. 
Here  in  England  we  have  a  little  army 
of  men  who  are  living  in  the  hope  that 
the  King  will  honor  them  with  some  title 
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on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation.  Here, 
there  and  everywhere  we  meet  men 
whom  we  know  to  be  filled  with  hopes 
of  this  kind,  even  when  they  modestly 
disclaim  any  such  anticipation.  We  all 
talk  of  this  or  that  acquaintance  whom 
we  fondly  believe  to  be  sure  of  some  such 
coronation  honor.  This  one  expects  to 
be  made  a  knight ;  this  other  to  be  cre- 
ated a  baronet ;  this  third  man  could  not 
possibly  be  contented  with  anything  less 
than  a  peerage.  I  could  name  at  least  a 
dozen  men  who  are  spoken  of  every- 
where just  now  as  all  but  certain  of  an 
elevation  to  the  House  of  Peers.  My 
American  readers,  however  democratic 
they  may  be,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  un- 
derstand what  a  comfort  it  is  to  some  of 
us  humble  folk  to  be  able  to  tell  our 
friends  that  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
this  or  that  personage,  who  is  certain  to 
be  raised  to  the  peerage  at  the  coming 
coronation. 

Most  of  the  persons  thus  marked  out 
for  such  honors  at  the  hands  of  royalty 
are  millionaires  of  one  kind  or  another, 
men  who  have  amassed  large  fortunes  in 
trade  or  enterprise  of  some  kind,  and 
have  spent  their  money  freely  for  public 
purposes.  It  is  not  our  way  to  confer 
peerages  in  recognition  of  mere  intellect, 
scientific,  literary  or  artistic.  One  poet 
was  made  a  peer,  Lord  Tennyson ;  and 
one  painter.  Lord  Leighton.  No  actor 
has  ever  yet  been  raised  to  the  peerage. 
For  painters,  sculptors,  authors  and 
scientific  men,  we  consider  knighthood, 
or  at  all  events  baronetcy,  amply  suffi- 
cient honor.  Two  actors  have  already 
been  knighted.  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Sir 
Squire  Bancroft,  and  everybody  expects 
that  some  others  of  the  same  profession 
'will  receive  a  like  distinction  at  the  com- 
ing coronation.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  peerages  have  been  conferred  on 
mere  authors  the  reward  has  been  given 
because  the  authors  had  been  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  rendered  important  services 
to  this  or  that  political  party.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  the  case  of  the  first  Lord 
Lytton,  the  author  of  many  novels  which 
were  famous  in  their  time  and  are  not 
forgotten  even  yet.  Bulwer  Lytton 
might  have  gone  on  writing  novels 
through  the  whole  of  his  life  without  re- 
ceiving a  peerage,  just  as  Dickens  and 


Thackeray  did,  who  wrote  far  better 
novels  than  his,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
held  an  important  place  in  a  Conserva- 
tive Government. 

Just  now  we  hear  that  there  is  every 
probability  of  another  author,  Mr. 
Lecky,  being  gifted  with  a  peerage  at 
the  coronation,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
literary  men  can  regard  this  as  any  espe- 
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cial  compliment  to  their  order.  Mr. 
Lecky  has  been  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
been  an  indefatigable  supporter  of  the 
Tory  party.  He  represents  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  in  Parliament,  and  perhaps 
1  need  hardly  tell  my  American  readers 
that  the  University  of  Dublin  is  not  re- 
garded in  Ireland  as  a  national  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Lecky  has  given  his  support 
to  the  Tory  Government  on  all  questions 
concerning  Ireland,  and  he  has  apparent- 
ly renounced  the  wild  ideas  of  his  early 
days  when  his  work  on  the  "  Leaders  of 
Public  Opinion  in  Ireland  "  won  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Irish  Nationalists  and 
converted  many  Englishmen  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Lecky  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  ablest  prose  writers 
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of  his  day,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  that  a  peerage  is  conferred  upon 
him,  if  he  really  cares  to  be  a  member 
of  that  dull  and  solemn  assembly,  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  nobody  supposes 
that  his  literary  capacity  alone  would 
have  won  for  him  such  an  honor,  or  that 
he  could  obtain  it  in  any  case  if  he  had 
held  to  the  political  doctrines  which  he 
favored  in  the  book  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. Our  sovereigns  confer  peerages 
now  and  then  on  the  proprietors  of  suc- 
cessful newspapers  which  are  not  demo- 
cratic in  their  principles,  but  no  such 
honor  is  ever  conferred  upon  the  mere 
editor  of  a  newspaper — a  man  who  may 
be  very  clever  and  brilliant  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  is  not  likely  to  have 
an  income  large  enough  to  maintain  with 
becoming  dignity  the  position  of  a  peer. 
Lord  Glenesk,  for  instance,  whom  I  knew 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Sir  Alger- 
non Borthwick,  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
fashionable  and  Conservative  Morning 
Post,  and  every  one  says  that  Sir  Edward 
Levy-I>awson,  the  principal  owner  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  is  sure  to  receive  his 
long  expected  peerage  at  the  approaching 
coronation.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
those  who  have  to  do  with  literature,  art 
or  science  cannot  indulge  themselves  in 
hopes  or  fancies  of  anything  beyond  at 
highest  the  rank  of  baronetcy  in  associa- 
tion with  the  coming  event.  Still  even 
that  gives  us  a  good  deal  to  talk  about, 
for  we  can  amuse  ourselves  with  con- 
jectures as  to  which  man  is  to  be  made  a 
knight  and  which  a  baronet ;  and  why 
this  friend  of  ours  is  to  be  made  a  bar- 
onet and  that  other  only  a  knight ;  or 
perhaps,  if  we  happen  to  be  in  a  disap- 
pointed humor,  why  either  of  the  fellows 
should  receive  any  title  whatever.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
coming  coronation  should  supply  us  with 
unfailing  matter  for  conversation  and 
discussion  just  at  present,  inasmuch  as 
the  very  humblest  among  us  may  have 
known  somebody  or  have  had  somebody 
pointed  out  to  him  who  is  likely  to  be  the 
recipient  of  honors  during  the  memorable 
events  now  close  at  hand.  From  which 
my  American  readers  will  see  that  there 
is  some  advantage  to  be  had  from  living 
under  an  imperial  system. 

Despite  the  claims  of  the  coronation 
pn  our  interest,  many  of  us  found  time 


to  interchange  words  of  deep  regret  and 
sympathy  when  we  heard  of  Bret  Harte's 
death.  I  had  myself  been  for  some  days 
in  full  expectation  of  the  sad  event,  be- 
cause a  close  friend  of  Bret  Harte  had 
told  me  that  the  end  was  already  certain 
and  near.  My  acquaintance  with  Bret 
Harte  goes  back  for  something  like  half 
a  lifetime.  I  met  him  first  in  San  Fran- 
cisco just  after  he  had  published  some  of 
the  sketches  which  made  him  famous  all 
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BRET   HARTE 

over  the  world.  He  was  then  editing  the 
Overland  Monthly,  the  magazine  which 
was  ornamented  by  a  miniature  portrait 
of  a  grizzly  bear  on  its  cover.  He  was 
then  a  very  young  man  of  singularly  at- 
tractive appearance  and  a  charming 
talker.  I  met  him  afterward  in  New 
York,  and  much  more  lately  still  in  Lon- 
don. I  always  feel  a  certain  pride  in  re- 
membering that  I  discovered  the  genius 
of  Bret  Harte  for  myself  without  any 
preliminary  instruction  or  introduction. 
I  had  never  heard  of  him,  and  when  I 
read  in  San  Francisco  that  marvelous 
little  poem  of  his,  called  "  Jim,"  I  had  no 
idea  whatever  on  the  subject  of  its  au- 
thorship. But  the  moment  I  read  it  I  be- 
came perfectly  convinced  that  a  new  af)^ 
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fresh  genius  had  come  up  in  the  world's 
literature.  Then,  of  course,  I  read  some 
of  his  prose  sketches — of  the  few  prose 
sketches  which  up  to  that  time  he  had 
published — and  I  made  inquiries  about 
the  author,  and  came,  as  I  have  said,  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  the  man  him- 
self. For  a  long  time  I  used  to  meet 
him  often  in  London,  for  we  had  many 
friends  in  common,  and  it  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  his  talk.  His  latest 
published  volume  was  reviewed  in  the 
London  papers  only  a  very  few  days  be- 
fore his  death.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  he  brought  an  entirely  new  force 
into  literature  and  that  he  discovered  a 
little  world  which  he  made  in  the  literary 
sense  his  own.  Of  late  years  he  had 
been  looking  outworn  and  prematurely 
old,  I  often  thought,  but  until  the  friend 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  foretold  to  me 
his  coming  death  1  had  no  thought  that 
his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  late 
Tom  Hood  was  the  first  English  literary 
rnan  who  drew  the  attention  of  England 
to  the  rising  genius  of  Bret  Harte,  and  I 
can  well  remember  Tom  Hood's  writing 
to  me  on  my  return  to  England  after  one 
of  mv  visits  to  America  to  ask  me  if  I 


could  tell  him  whether  "  Bret  Harte  " 
was  the  real  name  of  the  young  author, 
or  merely  a  name  invented  and  adopted 
for  literary  purposes.  I  felt  rather  proud 
at  the  time  of  being  able  to  assure  my 
friend,  Tom  Hood,  that  Bret  Harte  was 
indeed  the  author's  real  name,  and  that  I 
had  seen  the  author  and  talked  with  him 
in  San  Francisco.  For  some  time  back 
we  in  England  had  come  to  regard  Bret 
Harte  as  our  own  possession,  and  had  got 
into  the  way  of  telling  each  other  that 
we  in  England  had  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover his  genius  and  that  America  was 
rather  jealous  of  us  because  of  our  claim 
to  the  merit  of  the  discovery.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  England  and 
America  will  find  themselves  united  in 
equal  bonds  of  sympathy  and  regret  for 
the  loss  of  the  gifted  man  whose  earlier 
life  was  wholly  passed  in  the  Republic 
and  whose  later  life  was  wholly  passed 
in  Great  Britain.  I  can  well  remember 
how  often  in  my  early  days  I  used  to 
see  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  when  he  was 
United  States  Consul  in  Liverpool,  and  I 
am  not  likely  to  forget  my  many  meet- 
ings with  that  other  great  American  au- 
thor, Bret  Harte,  in  London. 

LoNDOK,  England. 


Comradery 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

GOOD  comrade  mine,  I  do  not  care 
Along  what  path  our  feet  shall  fare, 
So  be  we  toss  our  burdens  by, 
And  wander  free  beneath  the  sky, 
Hale  brethren  of  the  sun  and  air. 


The  morn  awaits  us,  and  the  noon; 

Aye,  even  till  the  peer  of  moon, 

With   fern   and   flower,   with   bird   and   bee, 
With   reed  and   vine,    with   grass   and   tree, 

Our  spirits  shall  be  close  in  tune. 


And  well  I  know  that  we  shall  bring 
Back   from  our  outland  gypsying 
A  largess  captured  from  the  mirth 
And  lovingness  of  mother-earth 
Whose  soul  is  ever  like  the  spring. 


Then  grip  the  pilgrim  stafif.     Afar 
The  hills  and  hermit  hollows  are ; 
The  sun  pours  'round  us  virgin  gold, 
And  from  yon  violet  hight,  behold. 
The  unknown  beckons  like  a  star ! 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 


The    Massacre    of    the    Innocents" 


By  Lady  Florence  Dixie 

[Lady  Florence  Dixie,  who  has  just  written  a  poem  on  "The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  is  the  wife  of  Sir 
Alexander  Dixie  and  daughter  of  the  seventh  Marquis  of  Queensberry.  Lady  Florence  is  a  strong  champion  of  women's 
rights  and  put  her  favorite  theory  into  practice  by  acting  as  war  correspondent  to  the  Morning  Po^t  during  the  Boer 
War  of  1881.  She  is  a  keen  advocate  of  the  cross  saddle  for  women  and  is  herself  as  much  at  home  on  a  bare  backed 
horse  as  in  the  saddle.  The  Dixie  motto  is  both  punning  and  Chamberlainesque,  "  Quod  dixi  dixi  "  ("  What  I  have 
said,  I  have  said.")— Editor.] 


UNDER  the  above  heading  I  wrote  a 
few  Hnes  in  blank  verse  last  Feb- 
ruary pleading  for  mercy  for  the 
seagull,  and  sent  the  lines  to  the  King 
and  Queen.  "  The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,"  they  say,  and  may  I  add 
"  Mercy  and  pity  are  more  glorious  than 
all  the  gold  of  the  world." 

My  simple  lines  touched  their  Majes- 
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ties,  and  their  reply  and  assurance  of 
sympathy  is  known  to  the  world.  It  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  here  quote  these 
Hnes,  which  I  am  thankful  to  say  have 
been  the  means  of  sparing  to  thousands 
of  beautiful  birds  the  lives  they  love  so 
well.  They  ran  as  follows: 
1426 


"  Only  a  seagull,  but  a  living  thing, 

A  wild,  free  bird,  radiant  with  love  of  life, 

Full  of  affection  for  fair  liberty, 

Clinging  to  freedom  with  tenacity. 

A  soft  gray  bird,   with  dark  and. lustrous  eye. 

Within    whose    depths    the    light    of    instinct 

shines. 
This  fair  creation  of  great  Nature's  hand 
Is  claimed  by  Fashion  to  adorn  ( ?)  that  gear. 
Or  twisted  and  misshapen  fantasy 
Of  woman's  art,  which  she  has  called  a  hat. 
Alas  I  when  will  such  barbarism  die? 
O  Queen,  speak  out,  and  say  it  must  not  be. 
O  King,  safeguard  the  birds  of  Britain's  Isle. 

0  Parliament  of  men,  protect  their  lives, 
And  save  them   from  the  clutch  of  Fashion's 

claws ! 

"  Once  I  came  on  a  scene  of  cruel  pain, 
A  scene  the  fruit  of  Fashion's  selfishness. 
Scudding  before  the  wind  in  my  small  skiff, 

1  entered  a  lone  bay  girt  round  by  rocks. 

The  home  of  the  wild  sea  bird.     Here  I  found 
Fashion's  purveyors  busily  at  work. 
Dead  birds  were  floating  on  the  pale  green  sea. 
And   birds   with   broken   legs   and   wings   sent 

screams 
Of  agony  upon  the  sunlit  air. 
They  pierced  me  to  the  heart.     On  every  side 
Hell  was  at  work,  and  demons  slaughtering 
Brought  down  their  victims  like  a  shower  of 

hail. 
They  struck  the  water  ne'er  to  rise  again, 
And  all  around  was  blood  and  misery 
Where    hitherto    fair    Peace    had    spread    her 

wings. 

"  One  poor  bird  passed  me  seeking  to  escape. 
A  broken  wing  was  dragging  by  its  side. 
And  both  its  lustrous  eyes  were  shot  away, 
Leaving  two  sightless  cavities  instead, 
From   which   a   stream    of    red    blood   flowed 

apace. 
Where  could  it  go,  broken  winged  and  blind? 
Death  by  starvation  was  the  only  fate 
Awaiting  it,  if  it  should  get  away. 
Alas !  its  fate  was  one  which  many  shared 
Who  managed  to  evade  the  '  pick  up  '  round. 
I  turned  my  skiff  and  left  that  scene  of  pain, 
Which  I,  alas  I  had  not  the  pow'r  to  change. 
And  yet  its  memory  can  never  fade, 
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For  it  was  photographed  indelibly 

By  the  deep  horror  which  possessed  my  soul. 

And  all  this  torture,  all  this  misery, 

What  for?  Why  to  disgrace  a  woman's  hat." 

Now  every  word  of  this  appeal  is  ap- 
plicable to  thousands  of  other  kinds  of 
bird  life.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing 
more  unsightly  and  repulsive  to  the  eye 
than  to  see  a  woman  walking  about  with 
the  corpse  of  a  bird  in  her  hat.  The  con- 
trast between  the  dead  and  the  living 
bird  is  so  marked  that  were  it  not  sad,  it 
would  be  ludicrous.  In  my  wanderings 
through  the  world  I  have  had  much  op- 
portunity afforded  me  of  studying  the 
lives  of  animals  both  in  their  wild  state 
and  in  their  state  of  bondage  to  man,  and 
I  have  found  the  study  of  bird  life  pecul- 
iarly fascinating.  I  am  certain  that  if 
every  woman  had  had  these  opportunities 
they  would  shrink  in  horror  from  the 
horrible  massacre  which  every  vear  goes 
on  to  provide  for  the  demands  of  fashion. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
birds  are  slaughtered  for  this  purpose. 
In  order  that  woman  mav  gratify  what 
I  call  a  barbaric  taste,  millions  of  birds 
have  been  destroyed  at  the  cost  of  cruel 
suffering.  How  can  this  be  stopped? 
By  women  refusing  to  bedeck  themselves 
like  savages  and  declining  to  become  the 
cause  of  destruction  so  drear. 


I  ask  those  women  who  make  their 
hats  into  bird  coflfins  to  look  at  themselves 
in  the  glass  and  then  candidly  let  them 
put  this  question  to  themselves :  "  Is  that 
erection  of  dead  life  on  my  head  beauti- 
ful? Does  it  improve  my  appearance?" 
And  if  they  are  candid  they  will  reply, 
"  No."  If  thev  do  not  feel  competent  to 
iudge,  then  let  them  ask  their  men 
friends  to  express  an  opinion,  and  I  am 
confident  that  these  gentlemen,  if  ap- 
pealed to  to  be  frank,  will  assure  their 
questioners  that  woman's  hat  is  disgraced 
and  disfigured,  not  adorned,  when  it  be- 
comes the  receptacle  of  extinct  bird  life. 
To  me  "  the  hat  of  many  feathers " 
which  women  of  fashion  wear  is  as  gro- 
tesque and  unsightly  as  the  fantastic 
headgear  of  the  wild  savage. 

I  appeal  to  women  to  let  this  custom 
become  an  obsolete  one  and  teach  the 
rising  generation  to  regard  it  as  barbaric. 
If  everv  woman  would  refuse  to  buv  a 
hat  loaded  with  the  remnants  of  extinct 
life,  hat  purvevors  would  cease  to  send 
forth  the  order  to  the  bird  butchers  to 
prov}*de  them  with  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  feathered  "  dreams 
of  beautv  "  which  are  annually  sacrificed 
on  the  altars  of  fashion.  Be  merciful,  is 
my  earnest  praver.  Without  it,  no  true 
progress  is  possible. 

London,  England. 


To    a    Master    Poet 

By  Belle  W.  Cooke 


I'VE  wandered  all  the  afternoon 
In  fields  a-Iight  with  glowing  June. 
Tho  sitting  in  my  daily  chair 
There  was  a  glamour  in  the  air, 
For  all   my  soul   was  dancing  free 
Among  the  myths  of  poesy. 
My  hands,  tho  plying  their  hard  tasks. 
Still  gathered  food  where  the  bee  basks ; 
My  eyes,  shut  in  by  four  blank  walls, 
Saw  dreams  of  misty  waterfalls ; 
My  ears,  closed  to  the  chattering  throng. 
Heard  echoes  of  the  wood-nymph's  song. 

Some  verses  from  a  master's  hand 

Opened  the  gates  to  fairy  land, 

The  wheels  of  labor  touched  with  oil, 


And  burnished  the  dull  hours  of  toil. 

The  fecund  sunlight  of  the  Spring 

Set  new  ideas  all  a-wing. 

The  dusty  chambers  of  the  brain 

Where  thoughts  with  folded  wings  had  lain. 

Were  opened  to  set  free  a  throng 

In  swallow  flights  of  happy  song; 

And  all  the  deeps  of  being  stirred 

Past  telling  by  a  song  or  word. 

Glimpses  of  truths  that  hidden  lie, 

Perfect  as  circles  to  the  eye. 

Set  every   soul-pulse  throbbing   strong 

To  clasp  the  right,  and  shun  the  wrong. 

So,  glad  I  greet  the  master  voice 

That  bids  the  toiler  to  "  rejoice." 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LITERATURE 


The  Royal   Navy 

If  Kaiser  William  should  contribute 
to  a  history  of  the  French  Army  an  essay 
on  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  which  he 
should  find  excuses  for  the  doings  of  Na- 
poleon III  and  his  Government,  the 
world  would  probably  be  astonished ;  tho 
why  in  greater  degree  than  now,  when 
President  Roosevelt  appears  in  a  British 
History  of  the  Royal  Navy*  as  an  apolo- 
gist for  our  antagonist  in  the  war  of  1812, 
is  not  altogether  apparent.  One  is  sore- 
ly tempted  to  ask  Que  diable  fait-il  dans 
cettc  galcre?  and  let  the  whole  matter  go 
at  that.  But  this  would  hardly  be  proper 
reviewing. 

Besides  he  did  not  write  it  as  President. 
He  began  when  only  a  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City,  and  finished  it 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
it  just  happens  (so  protean  is  the  civis 
Americamis)  that  he  is  President  when 
it  is  published.  Sixteen  years  ago  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  war  of  '12  as  ag- 
gressively American  as  heart  could  de- 
sire. But  this  one  is  not  so — or  rather  it 
is,  and  also  agressively  British.  This  is 
confusing — but  the  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  could  not  in  the  circumstances 
with  due  regard  to  politeness  exult  over 
the  Royal  Navy,  nor  with  equal  defer- 
ence to  patriotism  let  it  exult  over  us 
through  him.  So  he  merges  the  whole 
question  in  his  overpowering  gaudinm 
certaminis  and  glories  in  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  contestants, 
whose  united  bravery  was,  of  course,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  French.  For  of  the  latter  does  he 
not  say  (hear  this,  oh,  shade  of  the  valiant 
Suffren,  whose  bulldog  struggles  of 
T782  are  clean  forgot)  they  were  always 
half  beaten  before  they  began? 

Seriously,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shed  lit- 
tle, if  any,  new  light  on  the  war  of  '12 — 
and  apart  from  the  embarrassments  due 
to  his  present  great  office,  we  think  that 
in  the  most  extensive  work  yet  projected 
on  the  Royal  Navy  it  would  have  been 

*  The  RovalINavv.  A  history  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  Drespnt.  Hy  U'lii.  I.air.l  Clnwes  ;  assisted  by  Sir 
Clements  Marl<ham.  F.R.S.,  and  others.  Vol.  VI,  with 
many  illustra'ions,  Boston  :  f.iitle.  Brown  ^  Co.  Price 
$6.51  net. 
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somewhat  more  fitting  if  that  conflict 
could  have  been  treated  squarely  from 
the  Royal  Navy's  own  side.  In  fact, 
there  is  much  less  of  the  Royal  Navy  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  narrative  than  of  our 
own — despite  the  editor's  somewhat 
breathless  attempts  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciencies in  foot  notes.  As  an  historical 
sketch  it  is  distinctly  fetching.  It  has  go, 
vigor  and  a  vivid  descriptive  quality 
which  render  it  so  readable  that  one  com- 
pletely overlooks  the  mistakes  until  the 
page  is  turned,  and  it  is  too  late  to  hunt 
them  up  again.  There  is  some  evidence, 
too,  of  original  research,  from  which  we 
argue  that  the  author  has  discovered  cer- 
tain white-painted  wardrobes  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Navy  Department,  which  are 
crammed  with  "  Letters  from  Captains," 
etc. ;  and  a  mine  of  naval  history  they  are. 
How  trustworthy  it  all  may  be  is,  how- 
ever, another  matter,  to  be  determined 
only  after  a  careful  estimate  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  international 
amiability  (so  to  speak)  upon  his  histor- 
ical conscience. 

There  are  moments  when  it  does  seem 
as  if  the  former  preponderates;  as,  for 
example,  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
palliate  that  shameless  affront  to  Chilean 
neutralitv,  the  capture  of  the  "  Essex  " 
by  the  "'  Phoebe  "  and  "  Cherub."  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  strict  observance 
of  the  neutrality  of  weak  nations  has 
never  kept  British  statesmen  awake  o' 
nights ;  but  it  is  certainly  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  be  informed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  "  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered  is 
whether  the  irritation  caused  by  the  viola- 
tion of  neutrality  will  compensate  for  the 
advantage  gained,"  and  that  "  in  this  case 
the  capture  of  the  '  Essex  '  certainly  com- 
pensated for  any  injury  done  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Chile." 

And  is  not  complacency  a  little  strained 
in  the  assertion  that  the  capture  of  the 
"  Essex  "  was  "  no  more  discreditable  " 
than  our  grabbing  of  the  "  Florida  "  in 
Brazilian  waters  during  the  Civil  War? 
We  had  no  right  to  take  the  "  Florida."  it 
is  true,  but  was  the  capture  of  the  "  Es- 
sex "  disavowed  by  Great  Britain,  her 
captor  punished   and   a  formal   apology 
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made?  All  of  that  we  did  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Florida,"  and  would  have  returned 
the  vessel  had  she  not  sought  Davy  Jones' 
locker  in  Hampton  Roads,  an  accident 
which  genial  Dom  Pedro  finally  compro- 
mised with  his  ancient  friend,  Rear-Ad- 
miral Godon,  over  a  bottle  of  fine  old 
Madeira,  for  a  twenty-one-gun  salute  in 
Bahia  harbor. 

The  causes  of  the  war  Mr.  Roosevelt 
tells  clearly  and  well.  His  showing  of 
the  relentless  silent  power  of  the  block- 
ade instituted  by  England,  when  her 
navy  was  freed  from  work  in  European 
waters,  is  very  impressive.  His  recog- 
nition of  the  astonishingly  superior  gun- 
nery of  the  Americans  argues  well  for  the 
spending  of  plenty  of  money  in  target 
practice  to-day.  But  he  fails  to  give 
Commodore  McDonough  half  that  credit 
for  teaching  his  men  to  shoot  straight, 
which  is  his  due.  McDonough  was  the 
commander  who  told  his  crews  to  use 
their  long  i8s  as  if  they  were  their  hunt- 
ing rifles,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he 
set  them  making  cartridge  cases  of  sheet 
lead  so  as  to  prevent  sparks  being  left  in 
the  guns  after  firing — thus  anticipating 
the  invention  of  the  metallic  cartridge 
case  by  over  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  sketch  takes  up  180 
pages  of  the  volume  before  us,  which  is 
the  sixth  of  the  series  on  the  Royal  Navy 
now  in  the  course  of  publication  under 
the  authorship  and  editorship  of  Mr.  W. 
Laird  Clowes.  The  book,  which  is  beau- 
tifully printed,  also  includes  two  chapters 
on  voyages  and  discoveries  from  1803  to 
1856  bv  Sir  Clements  Markham,  F.R.S.. 
and  a  full  military  history  of  the  service 
from  18  T  6  to  1856,  in  which  the  principal 
events  of  the  numerous  minor  naval  wars 
of  Great  Britain  are  nniplv  detailed.  The 
illustrations — especially  the  portraits — 
are  manv  and  excellent. 


Philosophy  of  Conduct 

This  addition  to  the  long  list  of  eth- 
ical treatises  is  explained  bv  the  author 
as  partly  intended  to  apply  the  truths  re- 
garding the  nature  of  knowledge,  of  real- 
ity and  of  the  mind's  life  expounded  in 
his   other  works.*     In   these   works   he 

*  Philosophv  op  Condict.  a  Treaii^e  of  the  Fact?, 
Principles  aiH  Ideals  of  Ethics.  Hy  Ceorg^e  Trumbull 
Ladd,    NewJYork:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $3.50. 


has  been  stimulated  and  guided  by  the 
conviction  that  morality  could  not  rest 
upon  unsound  psychology,  upon  an  ag- 
nostic view  of  knowledge,  or  upon  an  in- 
adequate metaphysics.  Hence  we  may 
regard  certain  assumptions  and  dogmatic 
statements  here  encountered  as  really 
conclusions  derived  from  arguments  else- 
where fully  elaborated. 

A  further  purpose,  and  one  of  unques- 
tionable importance,  is  the  exposure  and 
refutation  of  some  prevalent  theories,  or 
influences,  of  a  mischievous  and  debasing 
character.  The  current  theory  of  biolog- 
ical evolution  is  one  of  these.  Under  its 
influence,  in  part, 

"  We  are  witnessing  a  return  to  the  brutish 
point  of  view,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
might,  to  the  concealed  or  expressed  opinion 
that  it  is  justifiable  for  the  strong  to  go  as  far 
as  they  can  by  way  of  pushing  the  weak  and 
the  unfortunate  over  the  wall." 
This  theory  is  met  by  showing  that  ethics 
does  not  properly  begin  until  the  biolog- 
ical point  of  view  is  transcended.  In  our 
judgment,  this  purpose  is  alone  sufficient 
to  justify  the  present  treatise,  and  the  au- 
thor's mastery  of  biological  science  quali- 
fies him  for  the  work. 

He  aims,  also,  to  resist  the  "  reigning 
spirit  of  commercialism,"  altho,  as  he 
justly  observes,  this  cannot  be  met,  like 
misapplication  of  evolution,  on  scientific 
grounds.  It  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  emo- 
tional appeals  rather  than  by  reason.  The 
author  considers  that  there  is  a  third  de- 
basing influence  to  strive  against — the 
relatively  low  and  nerveless  ethical  condi- 
tion of  current  Christianity.  We  fear 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tone  of 
the  prevalent  moral  sentiment  is  neither 
strenuous  nor  lofty,  and  that  the  masses 
composing  the  Christian  organizations 
are  by  their  acquiescence  responsible  for 
this  tone.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
author  in  distinguishing  the  third  from 
the  second  influence.  It  is  "  commercial- 
ism "  that  explains  the  lack  of  moral  fer- 
vor in  the  church.  We  are  bathing  in 
material  prosperitv.  and  the  sensation  is 
too  agreeable  to  be  given  up  willingly. 
We  have  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years,  and  our  chief  concern  at  present  is 
to  enjoy  them.  There  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son why  our  preachers  and  teachers 
should  cry  aloud  and  cease  not. 

Professor  Ladd's  general  ethical  posj- 
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tion  is,  of  course,  indicated  in  his  earlier 
works.  He  condemns  hedonism  on  the 
usual  grounds,  and  appears  to  adopt  per- 
fection as  the  ethical  end.  To  express 
the  conception  of  the  good — that  by 
which  other  goods  are  measured — we 
have,  he  says,  no  one  word.  "  Let  us  call 
it  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  ideal 
self."  We  do  not  observe,  however,  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  perfection  theory 
are  removed  by  the  use  of  this  phraseol- 
ogy. The  ideal  self  is  a  purely  formal 
conception  until  it  is  filled  in  with  con- 
sciousness, and  this  content  is  not  to  be 
dogmatically  determined.  The  snares  of 
hedonism  are  curiously  illustrated  in  the 
statement  that  the  "  ought-conscious- 
ness "  begins  as  a  feeling  of  repulsion 
when  some  natural  impulse  receives  its 
check  by  coming  into  collison  with  cus- 
tom or  law.  The  avoidance  of  pain  would 
therefore  be  the  source  of  the  desire  for 
virtue.  There  is  more  pleasure — for 
there  is  less  pain — in  overcoming  the  nat- 
ural impulse  than  in  gratifving  it  at  the 
cost  of  social  disapprobation.  But  no 
doubt  the  author  would  say  that  the 
stream  from  this  tainted  source  eventual- 
Iv  clears  itself.  He  asserts  oositivelv  that 
the  existence  of  the  "  germinal  feeling  of 
obligation"  is  "the  necessary  presupposi- 
tion of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
moral  life."  Ts  there  then,  after  all.  a 
"moral  sense"?  However  this  may  be, 
we  must  deplore  the  necessity  of  denying 
it  to  other  animals  in  order  to  give  a  mo- 
nopoly of  it  to  man.  As  Sydney  Smith 
said,  we  are  so  confident  in  our  superior- 
ity to  the  blue  ape  without  a  tale  that  we 
do  not  beerudge  him  what  few  fragments 
of  mind  and  tatters  of  understanding  he 
niav  possess. 

Much  space  is  given  to  descriptions  of 
the  particular  virtues,  and  here  we  wel- 
come manv  ant  quotations  and  original 
illustrations  which  attest  the  wide  read- 
ing and  observation  of  the  author.  We 
must  sav  that  such  a  stimulus  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  reader  to  overcome  the 
dry  and  projix  style  in  which  the  book  is 
written.  Tf  it  were  reduced  a  half  in  bulk 
its  value  would  be  doubled,  and  as  the 
author  continually  refers  to  his  other 
books  for  proof  of  statements  on  con- 
troverted points,  the  task  of  condensation 
<:hoii1^i  ■^^n^  hr  diffirult.  Tn  fact,  this  book 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  part   of  a  philosoph- 


ical system,  and  it  cannot  well  be  read  or 
criticised  by  itself.  The  attitude  of  the 
author  is  well  known,  and  we  need  not 
here  explain  it.  He  maintains  that  we 
know  the  "world-ground"  as  an  absolute 
self — a  self-conscious  will  and  mind. 
Without  this  conception  of  God,  the 
foundations  of  morality  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. God  is  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  the  ethical  life  and  ethical  develop- 
ment of  humanity.  The  "  complex  his- 
torico-ethical  evolution  "  through  a  "  sort 
of  progressive  synthesis  in  which  cosmic 
processes,  utilitarian  interests  and  spir- 
itual ideals  and  motives  all  co-operate  to 
a  common  result  "  is  ascribed  to  the  Di- 
vine plan. 

Sir  Walter  Besant 

It  is  probable  that  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
if  he  had  lived  to  revise  with  his  accus- 
tomed thoroughness  the  manuscript  of 
his  Autobiography,*  would  have  altered 
the  proportions  of  that  work  not  incon- 
siderably. The  book  is  all  interesting 
as  it  stands,  but  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
portions  of  it  are  filled  in  a  little  too 
minutely,  while  other  portions  are  merely 
sketched  in  outline.  Only  a  very  great 
man,  such  as  Goethe,  can  afford  to  dwell 
long  on  his  formative  years,  unless  those 
early  scenes  of  his  life  were  passed  amid 
quite  unusual  circumstances.  Despite  the 
grace  of  Besant's  practiced  style,  which 
lends  a  certain  interest  to  the  long  story 
of  his  childhood  and  boyhood,  we  could 
have  spared  a  good  deal  of  this  for  a 
more  detailed  account  of  his  life  as  an 
established  author.  The  religious  sur- 
roundings of  his  youth  may  have  exerted 
a  strong  influence  on  the  man.  but  after 
all,  the  religious  views  of  Sir  Walter 
Besant  are  not  of  extraordinary  impor- 
tance to  the  world,  whereas  the  world 
would  be  interested  in  his  career  as  a 
novelist. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
book  fails  to  entertain ;  it  does  that,  but 
it  might  so  well  have  been  more  enter- 
taining. Of  one  section  of  the  narrative, 
however,  we  can  speak  with  nothing  but 
praise.  The  single  chapter — it  might 
j)cttcr  have  been  three  chapters — in 
which  he  relates  his  experiences  as  in- 
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structor  in  the  college  planted  on  LTle 
de  France  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
pieces  of  narration  and  description  we 
have  read  in  a  long  while.  Here  we  have, 
what  we  expected  to  find  throughout  the 
book,  a  series  of  character  sketches  in 
which  the  peculiarities  of  each  portrait 
are  brought  out  with  memorable  vivid- 
ness. Furthermore  the  life  itself  on  that 
far-ofif  tropical  island,  with  its  mingled 
population  of  French,  English  and  na- 
tives, is  described  in  a  few  really  master 
strokes ;  and  the  modesty  with  which  the 
author  relates  the  part  he  played  in  the 
difficult  little  drama  of  academic  war  in 
the  isolated  colony  only  increases  the  art- 
fulness of  the  narration.  We  are  tempted 
to  quote  at  some  length  from  his  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  Quarantine  Island  near- 
by, where  ships  for  Mauritius  left  their 
cholera  patients : 

"  The  island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  natu- 
ral sea-wall ;  a  coral  bank  runs  out  all  round 
except  in  two  places.  The  doctor  had  a  very 
good  house  all  to  himself.  There  were  two 
men  in  charge  of  the  lighthouse,  there  were  a 
few  Indian  servants,  and  no  one  else  was  on 
the  island  except  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  who 
lie  all  over  it.  At  sunset  the  Indians  hastened 
to  take  refuge  in  their  cottages ;  if  they  looked 
out  after  dark  they  saw  white  things  moving 
about ;  there  was  no  kind  of  doubt  in  their 
minds  that  they  actually  did  see  white  things.  I 
myself  looked  for  them,  but  saw  nothing.  How 
my  friend  could  exist  in  such  a  solitude,  with 
the  unseen  presence  of  the  white  things,  was 
most  amazing;  it  was,  however,  a  great  joy  to 
him  if  he  could  catch  a  visitor.  It  was  a  very 
quiet  fortnight.  One  day  was  exactly  like  an- 
other. We  got  up  at  six,  before  sunrise ;  wc 
walked  round  the  island  twice,  on  the  sea-wall ; 
we  then  bathed,  but  leisurely ;  bathing  was 
only  possible  in  very  shallow  water  on  account 
of  '  things.'  There  was  an  astonishing  quan- 
tity of  '  things  '  directly  the  water  got  a  bit 
deeper.  One  had  to  keep  on  shoes  on  account 
of  the  laff,  a  small  fish  which  lurks  about  the 
rocks  with  a  poisonous  backbone,  which  he 
sticks  into  the  bather's  foot  and  lames  him  for 
six  months.  There  was  akso  the  tazar,  a  kind 
of  sea-pike,  which  delights  in  biting  a  large 
piece  out  of  a  man's  leg  if  he  can  get  at  him ; 
there  are  young  sharks ;  there  are  also  the 
great  sea  slugs — the  beche  de  mer,  which  are 

not  nice  to  step  upon. 

******** 

"  Then  came  the  cigar — it  was  before  the 
days  of  the  cigarette.  Then  a  little  game  of 
ccarti  for  sixpence;  then  a  little  reading;  then 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  a  siesta;  at  five  o'clock 


we  had  tea ;  then,  the  heat  of  the  day  over,  we 
once  more  marched  round  this  island,  looked  at 
the  birds  and  the  snakes,  bathed  on  the  coral 
reef  and  at  sunset  sat  down  to  dinner,  which 
was  just  like  breakfast — but  perhaps  more  so. 
After  dinner  my  host  would  touch  the  guitar, 
which  he  did  very  pleasantly ;  there  would  be 
another  game  of  ecarte,  a  little  more  tobacco,  a 
brandy  and  soda,  and  so  to  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  mosquito  curtains.  The  lonely  life 
among  the  dead  men  and  their  ghosts ;  the  sea 
outside — a  sea  without  a  boat  or  a  ship  or  a 
sail  ever  within  sight,  a  sea  filled  with  crea- 
tures; the  silence  broken  only  by  the  scream- 
ing of  the  sea-birds  and  the  lapping  of  the 
waves,  made  up  a  strange  experience,  one  to 
be  remembered." 


A  Double-Barreled  Mystery 

Mark  Twain  has  endured  in  dignified 
silence  all  the  opprobrium  which  critics 
have  visited  upon  him  merely  because  A 
Double-BarrcUed  Detective  Story  bears 
his  name  *  upon  the  title  page. 

They  did  not  investigate,  they  did  not 
write  to  Mark  to  ask  whether  he  had 
slipped  several  cogs  in  his  mental  ma- 
chinery. They  assumed  that  he  must  be 
the  author  because  the  title  page  said  so, 
and  they  shouted  that  Mark  had  been 
stealing  other  people's  characters — as  if 
he  hadn't  a  good  one  of  his  own. 

They  said  that  the  book  was  stupid, 
that  its  leading  man  and  leading  lady 
were  impossible,  that  the  first  juvenile 
was  a  farcical  monster  and  that  the  au- 
thor skipped  narrative  chasms  like  a 
chamois,  instead  of  carefully  bridging 
them  so  that  his  toiling  readers  might 
follow. 

All  this  may  be — all  this  may  be ;  we 
don't  deny  it  and  we  don't  affirm  it.  We 
simply  say  that  Mark  Twain  is  innocent. 
He  never  wrote  A  Doiible-Barrelled 
Detective  Story.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
person  named  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  who 
lias  been  persecuting  Mark  for  many 
years  and  seems  to  have  him  entirely  in 
his  power. 

Clemens  makes  himself  thoroughly  at 
home  wherever  Mark  Twain  is  living. 
He  wears  Mark's  clothes,  smokes  his 
cigars,  sits  in  his  chair,  receives  his  visit- 
ors, interferes  with  Mark's  books  by  in- 
serting whole  chapters,  and  uses  Mark's 

•  A  Doublb-Barekled  Dktbctive  Story.  By 
Mark  Twain.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50. 
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reputation  for  his  own  benefit  by  calmly 
signing  Twain's  name  to  stories  which 
he  writes  himself — for  he  thinks  himself 
a  writer.  It  is  he  who  copyrights  all 
Mark's  books  and,  worse  than  all,  Clem- 
ens constantly  mocks  at  Mark  Twain  as 
Bacon  mocks  Shakespeare,  and  by  means 
of  the  same  cipher — the  "  famous  bilit- 
eral  " — running  through  the  dull  chap- 
ters inserted  in  the  amusing  books  of 
which  Mark  Twain  is  the  real  author,  and 
from  end  to  end  of  the  sad  stories  written 
by  Clemens  and  attributed  to  Mr.  Twain. 

An  example  of  this  we  find  in  Chapter 
'K  oi  A  Donble-Barrelled  Detective 
Story.  Applying  the  Bacon  cipher  here 
and  then  selecting  from  the  chapter 
whatever  letters  suit  our  purpose — after 
the  fashion  of  the  Baconians — as  well  as 
giving  all  vowels  all  possible  phonetic 
values,  we  arrive  at  once  at  such  startling 
disclosures  as  these : 

"  M-E-I-M-E-S-L-C-S-M-T— Me,  I'm 
'e— S.  L.  C.'s  M.  T." 

Here  we  find  the  direct  statement  of 
Clemens  that  he  is  Mark  Twain.  See 
the  colossal  impudence  of  it !  Why, 
Mark  is  one  of  the  very  best  known  men 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also  in 
the  world.  He  is  known  to  more  people 
than  King  Edward,  Emperor  William  or 
President  Roosevelt.  Yet  Clemens  calm- 
ly comes  forward  and  attempts  to  rob 
him — not  of  his  fortune,  his  house,  his 
goods,  his  books,  merely,  but  of  his  per- 
sonality — of  himself. 

Let  the  sympathizing  reader  try  to 
imagine  Mark  bereft  of  that  personality 
which  he  has  so  carefully  builded  during 
these  years  throughout  which  we  have 
known  him !  What  a  picture  of  woe  and 
desolation  would  be  presented.  We 
know  not  whether  it  would  be  accurate 
to  call  it  even  a  living  picture.  No  more 
would  the  British  House  of  Lords  close 
its  collective  eyes  and  open  its  collective 
jaws,  giving  vent  to  anticipatory  "  Haw- 
haws!  "  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  Gentle- 
man from  the  United  States  standing  up 
to  address  it ;  no  more  would  listening 
senates  hang  upon  his  words ;  no  more 
would  he  be  the  particular  friend  of  the 
Emperor  William  and  chief  private  ad- 
viser of  all  the  European  courts  in  re- 
gard to  matters  on  this  continent.  Clem- 
ens covets  Mr.  Twain's  personality  in  or- 
der that  he  may  assume  it  and  receive 
the  honors  now  paid  to  Mr.  Twain. 


It  is  an  unheard-of  cruelty. 

Yet  Clemens  goes  about  it  with  the  ut- 
most deliberation,  again  and  again  in  his 
biliteral  cipher  repeating  the  statement 
that  he  is  Twain  and  Twain  is  no  one. 

In  the  fourteenth  passage  of  the 
eleventh  chapter,  using  the  cipher  as  di- 
rected above,  we  get  this  result: 

"  M-T-  O  -N-F-I-G-H-D-C-N-T-W-R- 
T-I-D-O-T-S-L-C." 

Arranging  these  letters  to  form  abbre- 
viated words,  we  have: 

"  M.  T.  On  fig.  hd.  Cnt  wrt.  I  do 
t,  S.  L.  C." 

Clemens  thus  lays  claim  to  Mark 
Twain's  entire  life  work  and  declares 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mark  can't 
write,  but  our  answer  is,  and  the  answer 
of  every  sensible  person  will  be,  let  Mr. 
Clemens  demonstrate  what  he  can  do  by 
writing  a  book  independently  that  will 
be  as  good  as  any  one  of  a  dozen  of  Mark 
Tv.'ain's. 

But  what  a  mystery  it  all  is.  Who  is 
this  Clemens,  why  does  he  persecute 
Mark,  and  why  does  Mark  not  repudiate, 
expose  and  denounce  him?  Why  does 
he  not  take  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
thrust  him  from  his  house  ?  One  who  is 
unacquainted  with  Mr.  Clemens  might 
feel  tempted  to  accuse  him  of  timidity, 
but  his  friends  know  that  he  is  a  man  of 
such  reckless  bravery  that  he  used  to 
trust  himself  aboard  a  Mississippi  steam- 
boat, of  which  he  was  the  pilot. 

Truly  it  is  a  fascinating  mystery,  and 
we  hope  that  some  Double-Barreled  De- 
tective may  soon  be  found  who  will  pene- 
trate it  and  entertain  us  with  the  explana- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  we  observe  the  reason  for 
that  deep,  underlying  melancholy  which 
distinguishes  all  of  Mr.  Twain's  works. 


Lessons  from  Greek  Pottery.     By  J.  H.  Hud- 
dilston.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co., 

^1.25. 

In  the  hundred  odd  pages  of  reading- 
text  Professor  Huddilston  has  broadly 
sketched  the  kind  of  information  that 
Greek  vases  offer  to  one  interested  in 
classic  literature.  A  short  account  of  the 
historical  development  of  Greek  Ceramic 
Art  is  followed  by  chapters  on  Mythol- 
ogy and  Religion,  Inscriptions,  Private 
Life,  Dress,  Military  Life,  Epic,  Tragic, 
and  Comic  Poetry  as  these  so  varied  sub- 
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jects  are  illuminated  by  the  "  terra  cotta 
photographs."  The  author  has  already 
published  two  books  on  the  "  Relation  of 
Greek  Art  and  Tragedy,"  and  here  the 
latest  German  fantasies  are  included  with 
personal  studies.  The  last  decade  has 
added  not  only  much  new  information 
regarding  vases,  but  has  also  begun  a 
saner  attitude  of  criticism.  But  how  we 
are  to  interpret  the  ordinary  vase  in  rela- 
tion to  drama  and  epic  poetry  is  not  yet 
established  in  detail.  Still  the  very  idea 
of  comparing  literary  knowledge  with 
these  contemporaneous  witnesses  on  clay, 
tho  it  induce  hasty  conclusions,  must 
finally  tend  to  a  more  comprehensive  and 
balanced  view  of  the  classics.  Professor 
Huddilston's  book  is  hardly  a  scientific 
introduction  to  Greek  pottery.  It  deals 
with  the  Attic  vases  of  the  classic  period 
for  the  most  part,  and  seeks  mainly  to 
entice  the  reader  to  those  fields  by  ex- 
plaining the  breadth  of  pleasant  knowl- 
edge about  classic  times  to  be  derived 
thence.  Some  forty  pages  of  bibliog- 
raphy conclude  the  book,  an  invaluable 
aid  to  any  advanced  student,  for  many  of 
the  most  interesting  vases  are  illustrated 
and  discussed  in  learned  periodicals. 

The  Thrall  of  Leif  the  Lucky.  By  O.  A. 
Liljencrantz.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  ;gi.50. 

A  story  of  Viking  days,  the  scenes  of 
which  open  in  Norway,  but  rapidly  shift 
to  Greenland  and  thence  to  the  New 
World.  There  are  two  movements  in  it 
— the  discovery  of  North  America  by  Leif 
the  Northman,  with  the  consequent  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  Green- 
land, and  the  adventures  of  a  young 
Englishman  who  had  been  taken  captive 
in  war  and  had  become  thrall  to  Leif,  and 
whose  fortunes  are  involved  in  the  un- 
foldings  of  his  master's  destiny  and  in 
his  own  love  for  the  "  shield  maiden," 
Helga.  The  author's  method  is  objective 
and  pictorial.  She  is  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  picturing  the  outer 
phases  of  the  wild,  rough  life  of  the 
Northmen  of  the  tenth  century.  And  the 
method  has  its  value,  particularly  when 
dealing  with  customs  and  manners  of  life 
in  action.  But  it  discovers  a  weakness 
when  it  comes  to  portraying  the  charac- 
ter of  the  lucky  adventurer.  Leif  had 
become  a  Christian  and  was    eager    to 


Christianize  Greenland.  Now  the  intro- 
duction of  this  fact  into  the  wild  Norse 
soul  destroyed  its  simplicity,  for  when 
Leif  became  a  Christian  he  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  sword.  He  became  a  soul,  a  sword 
with  an  idea  in  it.  The  objective  method 
cannot  respond  to  the  complexities  of  a 
moral  situation  like  this,  and  so  we  find 
that  the  opportunity  to  have  delineated 
in  its  subjective  aspects  the  influence  of 
the  new  religion  on  the  fiery  Norse  spirit 
is  here  unperceived  or  neglected.  We 
see  the  gleam  of  Leif's  sword  oftener 
than  we  do  the  workings  of  his  spirit. 
The  outer  man  is  clear  enough  ;  the  inner, 
indefinite  and  remote.  The  story,  how- 
ever, such  as  it  is,  is  told  with  simplicity 
and  directness  and  takes  in  many  charac- 
teristics of  old  Norse  life.  And  the  book 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors. 

The  Children's  London.  By  Charlotte  Thorpe. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New- 
York.     ^2.50. 

There  are  enough  pictures  in  this  in- 
teresting book  to  attract  any  child,  even 
tho  the  tone  of  the  text  be  somewhat  be- 
yond his  comprehension.  The  principal 
London  institutions  are  graphically  de- 
scribed, and  no  American  youngster  of 
imagination  reading  their  story  and 
studying  the  accompanying  illustrations 
can  escape  the  appeal  to  his  fancy  of  such 
a  pleasant  introduction  to  the  city  of 
kings,  courts,  wars  and  wisdom  with 
which  his  more  prosaic  "History."  will 
later  make  him  familiar. 

The  Cloistering  of  Ursula.  By  Clinton  Scol- 
lard.     Boston:   L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  gi.50. 

As  a  natural  rebound  from  the  prob- 
lem or  analytical  novel  the  historical  ro- 
mance was  certainly  to  be  welcomed.  But 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  force  of  the  move- 
ment had  well-nigh  spent  itself,  and  that 
in  present  operation  it  must  necessarily 
lack  the  gusto  and  spontaneity  that  at- 
tended it  in  its  early  stage.  The  Cloister- 
ing of  Ursula,  a  romance  of  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century  or  thereabout,  is  cut 
after  the  usual  pattern — bloodshed,  re- 
venge, adventure  and  love,  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  jaded  imagination  revolts. 
To  say  that  the  book  is  written  by  Mr. 
Clinton  Scollard  is  to  guarantee  its  liter- 
ary excellence,  but  it  makes  no  demand 
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upon  the  public  attention  for  anything  be- 
yond the  wonted  dexterity  of  Mr.  Scol- 
lard's  style,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
poet,  having  succumbed  once  to  the  his- 
torical-romance virus,  will  now  and 
henceforth  be  immune. 


Literary   Notes 

A  NEW  volume  of  Macmillan's  Thack- 
•eray  ($i.oo)  contains  "  Barry  Lyndon "  and 
^'  Catherine." 

....A  capital  appreciation  of  Bret  Harte 
t)y  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  appears  in  the 
■current  Athenceum. 

Carlyle's  "  Past  and  Present "  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  "  Dramatic  and  Early  Poems  " 
liave  come  to  us  in  the  Temple  edition. 

....Two  new  volumes  of  the  Temple  Bible 
have  appeared — The  Earlier  Pauline  Epistles, 
■edited  by  Vernon  Bartlet,  and  Numbers,  edited 
by  G.  Buchanan  Gray. 

....Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  now  in  his 
■eighty-first  year,  has  written  a  volume  which 
he  calls  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life."  It 
is  to  be  published  by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany in  the  autumn. 

....In  the  United  States  Consular  Report 
No.  1351  there  is  published  a  translation  of 
the  copyright  law  of  Siam  for  the  benefit  of 
American  authors  and  publishers.  The  world 
grows  small,  indeed. 

....Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey  has  left  the 
editorship  of  the  Times  Saturday  Review  to 
become  chief  literary  adviser  for  the  Apple- 
tons'  Publishing  House.  Mr.  Halsey's  ex- 
perience ought  to  render  him  specially  success- 
ful in  such  a  position. 

....Professor  Cushman,  of  Tufts  College, 
has  published  a  lecture  on  "  The  Truth  in 
Christian  Science,"  in  which  he  deals  serious- 
ly as  a  trained  metaphysician  with  the  causes 
and  significance  of  that  popular  delusion. 
(James  H.  West  Company,  60  cents.) 

...  .An  elaborate  "  History  of  All  Nations  " 
in  twenty-fonr  volumes  is  announced  by 
Messrs.  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.  The  editor-in- 
chief  is  Prof.  John  Henry  Wright,  of  Har- 
vard, and  the  actual  writing  is  done  by  a  num- 
her  of  German  and  American  scholars. 

.  ..  .Tn  "  5,000  Facts  and  Fancies,"  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Phyfe  has  got  together  an  interesting 
and  useful  lot  of  curious  information  distrib- 
uted under  five  thousand  heads,  as  the  title 
signifies.  History,  literature,  art,  science,  re- 
ligion and  tradition  have  contributed  to  make 
up  this  variegated  thesaurus.  It  contains,  in 
accessible  form,  much  that  one  would  not  know 
just  where  to  jay  his  hand  on  in  the  ordinary 
cncyrlojKdias.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $5.00.) 


Pebbles 

Prof,  (in  Physics)  :  "  Tell  me  what  you 
know  about  the  decomposition  of  forces." 
Student:   "  It's  all  rot." — Yale  Record. 

. . .  .Funniness:  "  You  say  the  evening  wore 
on.  What  did  it  wear?"  Smart:  "  Why,  the 
close  of  day,  of  course." — University  of  Min- 
nesota Punch  Bowl. 

College  Idiot  (indefinitely)  :  "  It  doesn't 

necessarily  follow."  Kind  Friend:  "  What 
doesn't?"  College  Idiot:  "Why,  a  dog — 
when  you  whistle  for  it." — Columbia  Jester. 

...."Beware,"  said  the  fortune-teller,  "of 
a  tall,  dark  man."  "  You  are  trying  to  black 
male  me !  "  faltered  the  fair  young  maid. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

'Twas  Catharine  Mary  once,  we  g^ess. 
Though  now  'tis  Kathryn  Mae. 

Styll  thys  ys  no  one's   busyness 
If  she  lykes  yt  that  wae. 

— Philadelphia  Press. 

Why  should  the  Boers  killed  in  fight 
Be  thought  deserving  of  our  tears? 

What  care  they  now  for  mortal  spite. 
All  buried  deep  in  laager-biers? 

— Harvard    Lampoon. 

....  Presbyterian  mothers  may  take  more 
comfort,  hereafter,  if  they  lose  babies  by 
death.  The  Presbyterians  in  general  assem- 
bly in  New  York  have  revised  their  creed  and 
decided  against  infant  damnation. — Atchison 
Globe. 

There  was  a  young  girl  from  Savannah, 
Who  used  to  bang  on  the  piannah ; 

Horse-cars  turned  away, 

Neighbors  fled  in  dismay, 
From  the  clammah  of  Hannah's  piannah. 
— Princeton   Tiger. 

....The  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Articles  of  Faith  had  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  all  in- 
fants are  saved.  The  recommendation  was 
adopted  unanimously.  "  Now,  Mr.  Modera- 
tor," said  a  delegate  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with 
preternatural  solemnity,  "  I  move  that  this  be 
declared  retroactive."  But  the  Moderator  did 
not  seem  to  hear  him. — Exchange. 

"You're   running   a   skunk   farm   now?"   said 
the  Dem. 

"  Well,  that  is  the  suitable  caper 
For  one  who  has  spent  his  life  in  running 

A  black  Republican  paper." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  the  ex-editor  said. 

"  It  isn't  remarkably  strange. 
I've     been     skinning     you     Democrats     thirty 
years. 
And  this  isn't  much  of  a  change." 

— Chicago   Tribune. 
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Supervision  of  Railways 

Two  of  our  foremost  railway  capital- 
ists and  managers  have  been  giving  to 
the  public  their  views  about  railway  com- 
bination, rates  and  supervisory  commis- 
sions. Mr.  Harriman,  the  ruling  officer 
of  the  Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific 
system,  and  a  controlling  power  in  other 
railway  companies,  would  have  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  abol- 
ished and  the  Anti-Trust  law  repealed. 
The  companies,  in  his  opinion,  should  be 
permitted  freely  to  combine,  consolidate, 
and  make. rates  in  their  own  discretion, 
in  order  that-  they  may  conduct  their 
business  on  the  lines  of  economy.  He  be- 
lieves in  combinations  by  means  of  which 
products  can  be  given  for  transportation 
to  roads  on  which  the  cost  of  carrying 
them  is  the  lowest ;  and  there  should  be 
power,  he  thinks,  to  subsidize  or  com- 
pensate the  "  crooked  and  mountainous  " 
and  less  economical  roads  from  which 
business  is  thus  taken  away.  "  The  leg- 
islation of  the  future,"  Mr.  Harriman 
says,  "  must  be  pro-railroad  instead  of 
anti-railroad,  and  it  must  develop  confi- 
dence between  the  public  and  the  com- 
panies." It  seems  to  us  that  this  confi- 
dence must  precede,  rather  than  be  de- 
veloped by,  the  legislation  that  he  de- 
sires. His  remarks  about  regulation  by 
commission  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
frankness : 

"  Regarding  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, I  believe  that  commissions  are  things 
of  the  past.  I  do  not  think  transportation 
companies  should  have  to  submit  to  dictation 
or  control  by  bodies  who  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  transportation.  Now  is  the  time 
for  all  of  us  to  speak  out  what  we  think.  Meet 
the  thing  face  to  face.  Bodies  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  transportation 
should  have  in  them  representatives  of  the 
companies  whose  business  is  to  be  controlled." 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  North- 
ern. Northern  Pacific  and  other  com- 
panies, does  not  attack  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law,  which,  he  says,  "  declares 
the  common  law  and  prohibits  extortion 
and  unjust  discrimination."  Nor  does 
ho  a.sk  for  the  abolition  of  the  Commis- 


sion. But  he  would  not  give  the  Com- 
mission power  to  make  rates.  This,  he 
thinks,  would  be  equivalent  to  Govern- 
ment ownership,  for  the  Commissioners 
"  would  have  absolute  dominion  over  the 
commerce  of  the  country  and  over  all  in- 
terests dependent  upon  such  commerce." 
His  estimate  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Commission  differs  from  Mr.  Harri- 
man's,  and  he  does  not  insist  that  the 
railroads  always  deserve  the  confidence 
and  approval  of  the  public: 

"  When  competition  is  active,  tariffs  are 
disregarded  and  private  rates  are  made  to 
large  shippers,  and  rebates  are  paid,  amount- 
ing, as  has  been  published,  to  enormous  sums 
in  the  yearly  aggregate.  To  prevent  this  active 
competition,  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  several  States  have  enacted  laws  which 
have  been  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  books 
until  public  opinion  has  demanded  that  the 
various  commissions  take  some  action  under 
the  law. 

"  The  recent  activity  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  resulted,  I  believe,  to 
a  large  extent  in  correcting  this  abuse ;  and  if 
they  follow  it  up  with  the  power  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  entire 
system  of  private  rates  will  be  abolished,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  coun- 
try  and  of  the  railroads  as  well." 

So  it  appears  that  in  Mr.  Hill's  opinion 
the  Commission  does  good  service  for 
the  people,  and  for  the  railroads  also ; 
and  we  suppose  that  no  railway  capitalist 
has  a  broader  and  deeper  knowledge  of 
railway  affairs.  His  confidence  in  com- 
mission safeguards  is  so  great  that — as 
he  said  in  the  same  public  addres.s — he 
would  have  a  Federal  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  restrain  all  companies  from 
doing  an  interstate  business  until  they 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  their 
capital  stock  is  actually  paid  up  in  cash 
or  in  property  at  a  fair  valuation.  Thus 
he  would  restrict  corporations  created 
"  for  the  purpose  of  selling  sheaves  of 
printed  securities  which  represent  noth- 
ing more  than  good  will  and  the  prospec- 
tive profit  of  the  promoters." 

Mr.  Harriman  seems  to  think  that  the 
American  people  ought  to — and  perhaps 
will — permit  their  entire  railway  system 
to  be  controlled  absolutely  by  himself  and 
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a  few  other  gentlemen  who  will  soon  own 
or  control  the  bulk  of  the  securities  based 
upon  it.  Mr.  Hill  knows,  and  Mr.  Har- 
riman  ought  to  know,  that  the  people  can 
never  be  induced  to  give  the  railroad  cap- 
italists such  absolute  and  unrestricted 
power.  The  suggestion  from  Mr.  Har- 
riman  that  they  ought  to  do  it  will  prob- 
ably tend  to  confirm  their  determination 
not  only  to  exercise  such  supervision  as 
the  laws  now  provide  for,  but  also  to 
make  that  supervision  more  effective. 
Even  if  Mr..  Harriman  could  convince 
the  public  that  he  and  his  associates  are 
moved  solely  by  a  philanthropic  purpose 
(and  we  do  not  assert  that  they  are  not, 
altho  their  philanthropy  in  railway  af- 
fairs is  sometimes  not  clearly  to  be  per- 
ceived;) and  if  they  could  show  that  the 
railway  companies  had  always  been  fair 
and  just  to  shippers  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, still  the  people  neither  would  nor 
should  relieve  the  companies  from  all  re- 
straint or  official  supervision.  But  every- 
body knows  that  the  companies  have  re- 
peatedly been  guilty  of  highly  vinjust  and 
unlawful  discrimination  between  persons 
and  between  places,  and  that  even  at  this 
moment  several  of  the  most  powerful  of 
them  are  under  the  prohibition  of  in- 
junctions issued  on  account  of  their  no- 
torious sins. 

"  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Hill  last  week,  "  that  next 
to  the  Christian  religion  and  the  com- 
mon schools,  no  other  single  work  en- 
ters into  the  welfare  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  country  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  railway."  This  may 
be  an  extravagant  assertion,  but  we  pre- 
sume it  will  be  approved  by  Mr.  Harri- 
man. If  it  be  true,  how  can  he  expect 
that  the  people  will  ever  surrender  to  a 
few  capitalist  groups  their  right  and 
])ower  to  regulate  an  agency  so  directly 
affecting  their  welfare  and  so  potent  for 
their  good  or  their  disadvantage  ?  Rail- 
way consolidation  appears  to  l>e  inevi- 
table ;  but  to  the  increase  and  concentra- 
tion of  power  resulting  from  it  will  not 
be  added  the  privilege  of  making  rates 
without  restriction  or  supervision.  If 
railway  competition  must  cease,  the  peo- 
ple will  show  a  more  intense  determina- 
tion to  regulate  and  control  the  traffic 
rates.*  Commissions  will  not  be  things 
of  the  past,  but  their  powers  will  surely 
l)c  enlarged. 


Summer  Science 

This  is  the  day  of  "  Nature  Study  " 
in  our  public  schools,  and  this  the  sea- 
son for  a  bit  of  science  study,  no  more 
than  will  occupy  the  restful  leisure  of 
the  multitude  of  women  and  the  fewer 
men  who  leave  the  city  for  a  summer's 
vacation  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea- 
shore. No  occupation  of  these  languor- 
ous weeks  can  be  more  profitable  or 
pleasant  than  that  which  attempts  to 
learn  the  forms  of  flowers  and  trees,  or 
the  plumage  and  songs  of  birds.  This 
has  become  a  fashionable  summer  fad, 
and  a  beautiful  one.  The  young  woman 
is  almost  out  of  "  the  swim  "  who  has  not 
a  list  of  flowers  found  or  of  the  birds 
whose  song  she  has  recognized.  We 
would  give  a  few  hints  to  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  leisure  of 
some  weeks  in  the  country,  and  who 
have  the  good  sense  to  add  a  purpose 
of  profit  which  shall  take  the  rust  from 
their  rest. 

The  simplest  and  the  easiest  plan  for 
the  beginner  in  science  is  with  flowers. 
Botany  comes  before  zoology,  altho  our 
summer  visitor  need  not  bother  much 
with  the  intricacies  of  either  science — it 
is  flowers  and  birds  she  wants  to  know 
about,  not  the  bothersome  investigations- 
that  require  microscopes  and  sections 
and  laboratories. 

And  first  she  wants  a  book,  better  two 
books.  There  are  half  a  dozen  simple 
guide  books  to  the  flowers  published  and 
advertised,  with  pictures  and  sufficient 
descriptions  of  the  commoner  plants.  In 
some  the  flowers  are  arranged  by  color, 
and  in  others  by  the  season  in  which  they 
bloom,  and  in  others  by  their  organs  of 
growth.  Any  of  these  will  be  useful, 
but  we  would  advise  also,  besiiles  one  of 
these,  that  some  one  in  the  party  shall 
have  a  regular  Manual  of  Botany  which 
includes  all  the  plants  of  our  region. 
Generally  there  will  be  several  in  a  party, 
and  it  is  well  that  they  have  different 
books,  so  that  they  can  compare  notes ; 
but  it  is  well  to  have  access  to  one  more 
scientific  book. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  necessary 
to  learn  a  dozen  or  two  scientific  terms — 
petal,  sepal,  stamen,  pistil,  anther, stigma, 
calyx,  corolla,  capsule,  frond,  indusium. 
Don't  try  to  learn  them  all  at  once,  but 
pick   them   up   one   by   one.   as   a   child 
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learns  his  words.  Don't  bother  to  read 
or  study  a  treatise  on  botany,  but  take  a 
plant  you  know,  a  buttercup,  perhaps,  or 
a  meadow-rue,  or  a  dandelion,  or  a  lady's 
slipper,  and  read  the  description  in  your 
book  and  follow  it  out  with  the  flower, 
and  so  learn  the  terms,  with  the  help  of 
the  definitions  in  the  appendix.  After 
trying  half  a  dozen  plants  in  this  way, 
you  can  take  an  unknown  plant  and,  fol- 
lowing the  scheme  of  your  book,  with  all 
aid  of  pictures  and  colors,  half  by  guess 
and  half  by  description,  and  then  con- 
firmed by  some  friend  who  has  more  bo- 
tanical knowledge  than  yourself,  you  will 
learn  the  name  and  will  remember  it  all 
your  life.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  thus  to 
acquire  a  new  knowledge.  But  if  you  have 
a  real  scientific  manual  you  will  go 
through  the  "  key,"  and  divide  and  sub- 
divide the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  un- 
til you  have  scientifically  spotted  your 
plant  and  penciled  the  date  and  place  in 
the  margin  against  it ;  and  this  will  give 
you  a  higher  satisfaction. 

A  very  pleasant  scheme  is  to  take  one 
class  of  plants  and  search  for  all  of  its 
kind.  The  flowers  are  many,  but  the 
ferns  are  few,  and  the  trees  are  not  very 
numerous.  There  are  admirable  books 
describing  ferns  and  trees,  and,  with  their 
help,  they  are  quite  as  easy  to  identify  as 
are  the  flowers.  It  is  only  an  accom- 
plished botanist  that  can  identify  the 
asters  or  the  golden  rods  of  August  and 
September,  but  any  one  can  learn  the 
ferns.  In  a  Vermont  hill  town  one 
might,  in  a  day's  tramp,  find  twenty  or 
thirty  species.  All  you  want  to  do  is  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  little  dots 
or  lines  of  fruit  or  blossom,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  on  the  back  of  the  fronds,  cu- 
riously arranged,  some  boldly  exposed, 
some  tucked  under  their  hoods,  and  some 
hidden  under  the  kindly  shadow  of  the 
revolute  margin  of  the  leaf.  Some  ferns 
grow  tall  and  brave,  in  great  crowns,  in 
the  open  woods,  while  others  wash  their 
delicate  films  in  the  spray  of  rocky 
streams.  Some  hang  dry  and  evergreen 
on  the  face  of  cliflfs,  while  others  curl 
and  wilt  as  soon  as  they  are  plucked 
from  the  swamp  where  they  suck  up 
abundant  moisture.  But  evergreen,  like 
the  Christmas  fern,  or  fragile  as  the 
bladder  fern,  insignificant  as  the  Schizaea, 
which'  few  botanists  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  find  in  the  wet  Jersey  sands. 


or  exquisite  as  the  climbing  fern,  or 
strange  as  the  walking  fern,  or  grand  as 
Goldie's  fern,  they  are  a  most  fascinating 
class  of  plants  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  time  when  the  coal  was  laid 
in  the  Pennsylvania  mines,  and  a  sum- 
mer girl  who  has  learned  -to  know  a 
score  of  them  in  her  month's  stay  in  the 
mountains  will  have  gained  a  treasure 
that  will  stay  with  her  the  year  through. 
But  don't  begin  by  being  too  scien- 
tific. You  are  trying  to  make  acquaint- 
ances with  friendly  nature,  nothing  more. 
Let  the  anatomist  study  the  insides  of 
men  and  animals ;  you  want  to  know  and 
love  your  friends,  and  the  more  the  bet- 
ter, whether  humans,  or  birds,  or  flow- 
ers, or  trees.  So,  we  repeat,"  don't  be 
too  scientific;  depend  on  your  two  eyes 
more  than  on  your  microscope.  Pick  up 
your  knowledge  in  any  loose  way  you 
can,  as  children  do.  Even  in  what  is 
called  pedagogics  we  are  learning  that 
study  should  not  be  made  too  hard,  and 
that  it  pays  to  use  translations.  What 
you  want  is  to  learn  the  names  of  just  as 
many  different  sorts  of  flowers  or  ferns 
as  you  can,  so  that  you  will  recognize 
them  when  you  meet  them,  and  can  make 
your  bow  to  them  in  the  forest  or  field, 
as  you  do  to  your  friend  in  trousers  or 
gown  whom  you  meet  on  the  cit}-  street. 
Two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen  friends 
thus  occupying  their  summer  play-time, 
with  a  gentleman  or  two,  if  possible,  use- 
ful to  help  gather  the  flowers,  and  whose 
hopeless  ignorance  will  be  a  foil  to  their 
knowledge,  will  find  charming  and  prof- 
itable occupation  for  the  morning  strolls 
and  the  afternoons  on  the  shady  piazza. 

A   "Cue"  Wanted  and  Given 

It  is  a  "  cue  "  that  an  excellent  Catho- 
lic paper  in  Milwaukee  says  that  Catholic 
journals  want,  as  they  do  not  know  what 
to  say  on  the  Philippine  friar  business. 
It  says  that  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Arch- 
bishops Ireland  and  Chapelle  keep  a 
calm  exterior  and  evidently  know  what 
is  going  on,  but  say  nothing;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Bishops  Messmer  and 
IMcFaul  are  launching  a  Catholic  politi- 
cal movement  upon  vague  Philippine 
grievances,  and  most  of  the  Catholic  pa- 
pers are  following  their  lead.  What  our 
esteemed  contemporary  wants  is  a  hint 
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from  those  who  know  what  is  going  on 
and  a  cue  as  to  what  ought  to  be  said. 
We  have  two  suggestions.  One  is  that 
tlicy  take  their  cue  from  The  Independ- 
ent, which  will  be  sympathetic  and  in- 
telligent. The  other  is  that  if  they  want 
a  cue  from  any  of  these  silent  and  know- 
ing prelates,  th«y  write  to  them  for  it. 
Some  bishops  and  archbishops  will  an- 
swer a  letter.  We  learn  from  The  West- 
ern JVofchman  that  Archbishop  Corri- 
gan  was  not  always  discreet  in  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  wrote  confidential 
letters  to  editors  who  asked  questions, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  editor  of 
The  Rei'iew,  an  extremely  violent  anti- 
American.  Catholic  paper  of  St.  Louis, 
which  in  the  eulogy  of  the  late  deceased 
Archbishop  says  of  his  death  : 

"  It  will  be  felt  as  a  personal  bereavement 
by  the  many  thousands  of  conservative  Catho- 
lics the  world  over,  who  revered  the  departed 
Metropolitan  as  the  ever  alert  and  undaunted 
champion  of  Ultramontanism  during  a  period 
when  liberalism  was  playing  such  havoc  within 
the  fold.  We  of  The  Review  have  particular 
reason  to  mourn  his — from  a  human  view 
point — untimely  demise ;  for  while  he  was  not 
the  only  American  archbishop  who  supported 
this  journal  by  personal  subscription,  he  was 
the  only  one  among  the  august  council  of  the 
metropolitans  who  added  to  such  support  the 
gift  of  a  warm  and  unstinted  sympathy,  freely 
and  frequently  expressed  ;  the  only  one  of  his 
exalted  rank  who  was  ever  ready  to  furnish 
us  inside  information  on  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions and  subjects.  We  have  interesting  and 
•valuable  letters  from  him  in  our  archives,  and 
the  day  may  come  when  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  publish  some  or  all  of  them." 

So  we  say,  if  they  want  "  inside  infor- 
mation," let  them  write  for  it,  as  did  the 
editor  of  The  Reviezv.  It  would  save 
them  some  blunders,  as  when  our  es- 
teeemed  Milwaukee  contemporary  late- 
ly published  a  letter  from  "  An  Ameri- 
can now  traveling  in  the  Philippines," 
which  has  been  quoted  by  almost  every 
Catholic  paper  in  the  United  States  and 
which  is  full  of  statements  that  a  little 
inquiry  would  show  to  be  untrue.  It 
says : 

"  To  begin  with  the  head  of  the  whole  edu- 
cational system  in  the  Philippines  is  a  Rev. 
Dr.  Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, whose  record  in  selecting  only  Protest- 
ants, and  notably  Protestant  clergymen,  for 
his  leading  assistmts.  is  sufficient  proof  of  his 


bigotry.  He  has  placed  the  city  schools  of 
Manila  in  charge  of  Rev.  Mason  S.  Stone,  a 
Vermont  Protestant,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, who  in  turn  has  appointed  only  Protest- 
ants as  principals  and  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  important  city.  The  educa- 
tional department  (Rev.  Atkinson,  et  al.)  has 
established  a  system  of  normal  schools  for 
the  islands,  with  the  head  schools  in  Manila, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  this  system  Rev. 
E.  B.  Bryan,  a  most  bigoted  Protestant  clergy- 
man." 

Here  are  three  statements  that  can  be 
checked — namely,  that  the  three  men  put 
at  the  head  of  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  Protestant  clergymen.  This 
is  untrue  as  to  each  one  of  them,  and 
we  are  justified  in  discrediting  the  fur- 
ther statements  made  by  this  writer  as 
to  the  animus  and  actions  of  these  gentle- 
men in  discriminating  against  Catholics. 
Frederick  W.  Atkinson  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  State  Normal 
School,  1886;  Harvard,  1890:  he  then 
studied  in  Germany  and  took  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  in  Leipzig,  1893,  and  has  been 
since  studying  educational  matters  in 
Europe  and  teaching  in  the  Springfield 
High  School  until  his  selection  to  be 
head  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
Philippines.  He  has  never  studied  the- 
ology and  is  no  clergyman.  Mr.  Mason 
.S.  Stone,  in  charge  of  the  Manila  schools, 
is  said  to  be  "  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man "  from  V^ermont.  There  is  no  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  of  the  name,  and  we 
can  find  his  name  in  no  other  denomi- 
national list  of  clergymen.  So  far  as  we 
can  learn  he  has  never  been  spoken  of 
as  a  clergyman,  but  only  as  a  teacher. 
Mr.  Elmer  Burritt  Bryan,  in  charge  of 
the  normal  schools,  is  said  also  to  be  "  a 
most  bigoted  Protestant  clergyman." 
He  graduated  at  Indiana  University, 
afterward  studied  at  Harvard  and  Clark 
Universities,  devoting  himself  to  biology. 
we  believe ;  was  afterward  principal  of 
the  Kokomo  High  School,  was  then  in 
a  manual  training  school  in  Indianapolis, 
and  was  afterward  Associate  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  in  Butler  and  Indiana  Uni- 
versities until  he  was  called  to  Manila. 
He  has  been  an  educator  and  is  not  a 
clergyman. 

Such  statements  as  these  which  we 
have  taken  pains  to  investigate  arc  in- 
tended to  injure  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Philippines,  and  they 
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cannot  but  have  a  serious  effect  on  a 
very  large  class  of  our  population,  who 
are  justly  jealous  of  their  religious 
rights.  The  natural  effect  would  be  to 
break  down  the  public  school  system  in 
the  Philippines,  which  is  no  more  anti- 
Catholic  there  than  it  is  here.  We  trust 
that  our  Catholic  contemporaries  will 
take  pains  to  test  the  correctness  of  in- 
jurious statements  that  come  to  them, 
and  will  give  fair  justice  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Administration.  Just  now  the  de- 
sire of  the  Administration  to  do  justice 
to  Catholics  in  the  Philippines  is  con- 
spicuously evident  in  the  visit  of  the 
Civil  Governor  of  the  Islands  to  Rome, 
and  decency  requires  that  what  gives 
satisfaction  there  should  not  be  abused 
here.  But  we  observe  that  most  of  the 
Catholic  papers  are  more  Democratic 
than  they  are  Catholic. 

Summer  Reading 

To  many  persons  as  the  vacation  days 
draw  near  comes  the  importunate  ques- 
tion they  have  asked  themselves  so  often 
and  answered  satisfactorily  so  seldom : 
What  shall  we  take  with  us  to  read? 
And  yet  one  answer  to  the  question 
would  seem  to  arise  of  itself.  The  de- 
mand is  for  books  that  will  fall  in  with 
the  holiday  moods  of  the  mountains  or 
the  sea  or  the  inland  lakes ;  why,  then, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  make  some  study, 
as  systematic  as  time  and  tastes  permit, 
of  the  great  function  of  nature  in  lit- 
erature? How  better  could  the  profit  of 
the  library  and  the  fields  be  brought  to- 
gether, and  how  could  a  man  drink  in 
sweeter  pleasure  with  learning? 

And  there  are  many  ways  in  which  one 
might  approach  this  question  of  holiday 
reading.  As  a  suggestion,  why  not  take 
into  the  country  a  few  of  the  poets,  the 
real  poets  who  looked  out  upon  nature 
from  the  advantage  of  a  high  human  ex- 
perience— Spenser,  for  instance,  and  Mil- 
ton and  Shelley  and  Tennyson,  to  name 
no  others — and  read  these  poets  and  com- 
pare them  to  discover  how  each  of  them 
seizes  upon  some  peculiar  aspect  of  na- 
ture and  appropriates  it  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  human  drama  he  unfolds?  What 
subtle  connection  exists  between  Spen- 
ser's gay  echoing  of  chivalric  ideals  and 
the    "  woods    and    wastnes    wide,"    the 


"hollowe  caves  amid  the  thickest  woods," 
in  which  the  people  of  his  allegory  for- 
ever wander?  At  the  beginning  of  the 
poem  we  enter  a  "  shadie  grove,"  and  at 
the  end  we  are  still  bewildered  in  its 
labyrinthine  mazes — a  grove 

"  Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride, 
Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide. 

Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr : 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleies  wide. 

With    footing    worne,    and    leading    inward 
farr." 

From  Spenser  turn  to  Milton.  What 
stately  pleasure  groves  of  Paradise  wave 
before  the  imagination  at  the  mention  of 
his  name — not  the  "  wildernesse  and 
wastfuU  deserts  "  of  the  Faerie  Queene, 
but  that  well-ordered  garden  of  Eden, 
that 

"  Happy  rural   seat   of  various  view ; 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums 
and  balm," 

wherein  the  Tempter  saw  the  happy  hu- 
man pair  resting  after  their  "  sweet  gar- 
dening labor." 

In  Shelley,  more  than  in  any  other 
poet,  we  are  carried  to  the  misty  moun- 
tain tops,  where  the  vapors  from  the  hol- 
low vales  are  mingled  ecstatically  with 
the  moving  lights  of  the  heavens.  If 
we  were  asked  to  quote  the  lines  of  Shel- 
ley which  gave  most  accurately  the  topog- 
raphy of  his  aerial  genius,  we  would  turn 
to  "  Prometheus  Unbound :  " 

"  The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep   in   the   orange   light   of  widening   morn 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains :  thro'  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Reflects   it :  now  it  wanes :  it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  woven  cloud  enravel  in  pale  air : 
'Tis   lost!   and   thro'   yon   peaks   of  cloudlike 

snow 
The  roseate  sunlight  quivers." 

To  that  misty  region  where  the  purple 
moimtain  tops  swim  in  seas  of  woven 
cloud  we  must  pierce  if  we  wish  to  fol- 
low the  swift-beating  wings  of  Shelley's 
fancy. 

And  what  is  it  in  Tennyson's  human 
drama  that  calls  the  strange  winds  to 
breathe  through  his  verses?  In  no  other 
poet  does  the  wind  blow  with  such  re- 
peated symbolic  meaning.  We  remem- 
ber Sir  Lancelot's  quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail  when  he  came  to  the  "  wide  flats 
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where  nothing  but  coarse  grasses  grew  ;  " 
and  there  such  a  blast  began  to  blow, 

"  So  loud  a  blast  along  the  shore  and  sea, 
Ye  could  not  hear  the  waters  for  the  blast, 
Tho  heapt  in  mounds  and  ridges  all  the  sea 
Drove  like  a  cataract,  and  all  the  sand 
Swept  like  a  river,  and  the  clouded  heavens 
Were  shaken  with  the  motion  and  the  sound." 

And,  again,  at  the  passing  of  Arthur  we 
remember  the  vision  that  came  upon  him  : 

"  The  ghost   of  Gawain   blown 
Along  a  wandering  wind;" 

and  how  at  the  end  of  the  fateful  battle 
there  arose    - 

"  A  bitter   wind   clear   from   the   North." 

The  labyrinthine  wilderness  of  Spen- 
ser, the  majestic  Paradise  of  Milton,  the 
shimmering  cloud-land  of  Shelley,  and 
the  mystic  winds  of  Tennyson — what  do 
they  mean  and  why  do  they  stand  each  as 
the  pictured  world  in  which  the  genius 
of  the  poet  beholds  the  drama  of  the  hu- 
man soul  unrolled  before  him?  That  is 
a  question  we  suggest  to  vacation  read- 
ers for  solution.  The  answer  may  elude 
any  b»t  the  subtlest  intelligence  and  sym- 
pathy, but  the  search  will  at  least  bring 
with  it  memorable  profit  and  enjoyment. 

The  Age  of  Graduation 

Considerable  is  being  made  now  of 
the  asserted  fact  that  in  this  country 
young  men  begin  their  professional 
course  after  graduating  from  college  at 
an  age  one  or  two  years  greater  than  in 
Germany  and  France,  and  our  colleges 
are  proposing  to  shorten  the  course  from 
four  to  tli^ee  years.  Much  depends,  in 
this  matter,  on  the  real  facts,  and  for 
these  we  have  consulted  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  He  suggests  that  the  facts 
are  not  quite  so  certain  as  they  seem. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  per- 
.sons  who  graduate  from  our  colleges 
and  universities  any  year  amounts  to  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. This  also  must  be  the  case  in 
Germany  and  in  France.  The  total  num- 
ber of  students  attending  colleges  and 
universities  is  a  little  less  than  1,300  in 
the  million,  or  let  us  say  13  in  each  10,- 
000,  or  I  in  800.  The  professional 
schools  of  all  kinds,  including  normal 
schools,  have  about  800  more.  The  num- 


ber graduating  from  year  to  year  is  less 
than  one-seventh  as  large  as  this,  so  that 
we  may  say  roughly  that  about  one  in 
each  group  of  6,000  population  in  a  given 
year  graduates  from  college,  or  one  in 
3,000  for  all  higher  schools. 

Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from 
any  statistics  kept  how  long  it  takes  stu- 
dents who  have  graduated  to  get  into 
their  life  work.  If  we  say  that  these  col- 
lege students  will  spend  on  an  average 
two  years  in  fitting  themselves  in  the  di- 
vinity school  or  law  school  or  medical 
scliool  for  their  professions,  we  do  not 
say  anything  pertinent  to  this  case,  be- 
cause in  the  European  university  these 
very  professional  schools  are  included, 
and  we  should  have  counted  our  gradu- 
ates after  they  had  left  the  professional 
schools  and  not  when  they  were  gradu- 
ates from  colleges,  which  would  amount 
in  France  to  being  graduates  of  lycees 
or  colleges,  or  in  Germany  to  being  grad- 
uates from  the  gymnasia.  The  bare  men- 
tion of  these  things  suggests  to  us  at 
once  that  the  observation  of  the  fact  al- 
leged has  been  carelessly  made — name- 
ly, not  as  it  should  have  been  of  gradu- 
ates from  lycee,  the  college,  or  the 
gymnasium,  but  from  the  university 
in  France  and  in  Germany.  If  gradu- 
ates of  universities  had  been  considered, 
one  ought  to  compare  the  graduates 
of  universities  in  Germany  and  France 
with  the  graduates  of  American  law 
schools,  divinity  schools  and  medical 
schools.  No  one  will  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
graduates  of  our  three  classes  of  profes- 
sional schools  on  the  score  that  they  do 
not  go  immediately  into  the  practice  of 
their  professions.  Indeed,  American 
young  men  are  apt  to  begin  somewhat 
rashly  and  with  less  delay  than  the  same 
class  of  graduates  in  Europe. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett.  the  able  new 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  who  published  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  of  Boston  in  the  Educa- 
tional Rcvie^v  for  March,  IQ02,  on  "  In- 
dustrial and  Technical  Training  in  Pop- 
ular Education,"  says  that  out  of  sixteen 
million  persons  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  24,  "  about  four 
million  of  these  arc  in  high  schools  and 
colleges."  Not  having  the  statistics  be- 
fore him,  he  thought  it  woidd  bo  a  safe 
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estimate  to  say  that  one-fovirth  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  24  are  in  schools  and  col- 
leges ;  but  the  fact,  Dr.  Harris  tells  us,  is 
that  he  has  made  the  number  four  times 
too  large.  For  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  instruction  in  high 
schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  all 
other  higher  institutions  is  956,000,  or 
indeed  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  num- 
ber that  he  supposes  on  general  principles 
to  be  in  high  schools  and  colleges ;  in 
other  words,  one  in  sixteen  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  ages  from  15  to  24,  inclu- 
sive, is  in  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion of  all  kinds. 

Thus  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men 
at  the  head  of  our  greatest  institute  of 
technology  makes  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  one-fourth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, from  15  to  24,  is  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  This  instance  shows  what 
careless  inductions  of  facts  can  be  made 
by  acute  observers,  and  we  return  to  the 
statement  made  above,  that  the  as- 
serted fact  is  probably  not  a  fact 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  explained, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  by  the  years 
wasted  in  learning  to  read  and  spell  in 
English.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
recognize  that  our  children  spend  a  great 
deal  more  time  in  the  study  of  what  we 
call  orthography  (what  the  famous 
scholar  of  English  etymology,  A.  J.  El- 
lis, called  hetcrography)  than  the  chil- 
dren of  Germany  and  France. 

Great  Britain  and  Her  Rivals 

While  'Great  Britain's  hands  were 
tied  in  South  Africa  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  have  not  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  her  crippled  condition  and  have 
strengthened  their  position  and  enlarged 
their  territories.  Russia  has  seized  Man- 
churia, with  its  quarter  of  a  million  of 
square  miles.  To  be  sure,  Russia  prom- 
ises to  give  back  Manchuria  to  China 
when  certain  conditions  are  satisfied,  but 
nobody  expects  that  she  will  relax  her 
hold  without  war ;  and  so  long  as  she 
protects  the  railroad  with  her  troops, 
which  the  treaty  allows,  any  restoration 
to  China  would  be  a  farce.  Russia  has 
also  during  these  last  two  years  and  a 
half  greatly  strengthened  her  hold  in 
Persia,   a  kingdom  where  a  generation 


ago  British  influence  was  paramount,  but 
where  it  is  now  almost  extinct. 

Russia  and  Germany  have  also  greatly 
tightened  their  hold  on  Turkey.  Here 
Germany  has  the  advantage  through  her 
concession  for  a  railroad  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  By  the  present 
arrangement  Russia's  influence  and  con- 
trol are  paramount  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  Trebi- 
zond  to  Lake  Van ;  but  the  much  larger 
western  and  southern  frontier,  excluding 
Syria  and  Palestine,  are  in  a  measure 
vmder  the  protection  of  Germany.  This 
is  with  the  full  assent  of  Great  Britain, 
which  much  prefers  the  dominance  of 
Germany  to  that  of  Russia  or  France. 
But  all  this  for  the  present  supports  and 
protects  the  Sultan,  no  matter  what  his 
cruelties  to  his  Armenian  subjects.  In 
Asiatic  Turkey  England  has  consented 
to  stand  aside  these  last  two  years  and 
let  the  other  nations  advance,  as  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey  and  the  Balkan  provinces 
Austria  and  Russia  have  assumed  to  set- 
tle the  policy  to  be  pursued,  with  Italy 
and  Greece  looking  on  but  able  to  do 
very  little.  Of  course,  both  Russia  and 
France  want  Syria  and  Palestine.  It 
seemed  a  little  while  ago,  in  the  Mitylene 
affair,  that  France  had  gained  by  her 
naval  bluff  a  great  advantage,  but  it  has 
turned  out  to  amount  to  very  little  more 
than  the  right  of  the  Jesuit  college  in 
Beirut  to  grant  degrees,  which  has  been 
very  much  more  than  offset  by  Russia's 
privilege  to  open  some  hundreds  of 
schools  in  Palestine.  It  is  in  Syria  that 
the  alliance  of  Russia  and  France  is  like- 
ly to  break  down.  Not  long  ago  the 
French  Consul-General  at  Beirut  for- 
bade French  subjects  to  attend  a  Russian 
ball. 

And  during  this  Boer  war  France  has 
taken  possession  of  territory  behind  Mo- 
rocco, which  gives  her  a  predominant 
influence  in  that  country,  something 
which  England  would  hardly  have  al- 
lowed if  her  hands  had  been  free.  So 
long  as  England  holds  Gibraltar  she  does 
not  want  French  influence  to  control  in 
Morocco.  France  has  also  made  a  dan- 
gerous forward  move  in  Siam,  and  will 
not  find  it  difficult  to  claim  larger  con- 
trol in  the  Mekong  Valley,  from  which 
it  is  to  the  decided  interest  of  Great 
Britain  to  exclude  her,  making  a  buffer 
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state  of  Siam,  as  Afghanistan  is  a  buffer 
state  to  protect  India  from  Russian  ad- 
vance. 

But  the  end  of  the  war  frees  England's 
hands,  and  it  may  be  doubtful  if  even 
Russia's  advance  in  Manchuria  is  of  as 
great  importance  in  the  world's  history 
as  the  extinction  of  the  two  Boer  repub- 
lics and  the  unification  of  all  South 
Africa  under  Great  Britain.  North 
Africa  may,  except  Egypt  and  the  East- 
ern Soudan,  belong  to  France,  but  the 
predominant  power  in  Africa  will  not  be 
with  the  nation  that  owns  the  Sahara. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  hour  of  her  conflict 
and  danger,  England  has  strengthened 
herself  by  an  alliance  with  Japan  that 
may  prove  of  the  greatest  value  if  war 
arises;  while  she  has,  by  the  adjustment 
of  the  Bulwer-Clayton  treaty,  strength- 
ened herself  with  this  country. 

On  the  whole,  all  the  great  Powers 
have  made  simultaneous  advance,  and  we 
with  them ;  and  this  is  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  world.  We  fail  to  see  that 
Great  Britain  has  seriously  lost,  unless 
it  be  in  Persia.  We  wait  to  see  whether 
she  will,  in  her  new  sense  of  relief,  pro- 
voke her  rivals  by  an  unyielding  spirit  in 
the  differences  that  are  sure  to  arise. 
What  all  stand  in  fear  of  is  the  coming 
European  war,  which  we  sincerely  pray 
may  never  come. 

Labor's  Country  Homes 

Taking  Mr.  Wells's  estimates  in  "  An- 
ticipations "  as  somewhere  near  correct, 
a  day  laborer  cannot  spend  beyond  one 
hour  in  going  to  or  coming  from  his 
daily  task.  With  horse  travel  this  hour 
allows  him  about  eight  miles ;  with 
steam  power  thirty  to  forty  miles,  and 
with  electrical  traction  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred miles. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  citizen 
of  London  of  the  year  2000  a.d.  may  have 
a  choice  of  nearly  all  England  and  Wales,  south 
of  Nottingham,  as  his  suburb ;  and  that  the 
vast  stretch  of  country  from  Washington  to 
Albany  will,  all  of  it,  be  available  to  the 
active  citizen  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
before  that  date." 

With  such  a  proposition,  the  city,  as  we 
now  use  that  term,  ceases  to  be  used  for 
residence ;  and  does  not  exist  at  all  un- 
de-   the    present    interpretation    of    the 


word.  It  is  simply  a  nucleus  for  trade 
and  work. 

But  Mr.  Wells  does  not  fully  consider 
that,  with  such  a  redistribution  of  popu- 
lation, the  work  of  a  great  city  will  be 
decreased  by  the  measure  of  home  build- 
ing, street  building,  reception  and  dis- 
tribution of  food,  and  other  labors  as- 
sociated with  a  concentered  population, 
until  you  have  lost  your  city  almost  en- 
tirely. It  has  literally  "  gone  out,"  gone 
out  into  the  country.  What  then  ?  The 
workman,  by  going  away  to  live,  finds 
in  time  that  he  need  not  go  back  at  all. 
The  very  fact  of  going  away  for  so  many 
home§  has  distributed  work,  as  well  as 
population.  Centrifugalism,  once  set  in 
motion,  will  distribute  the  city  into  space. 
What  is  left  is  a  well  populated  district, 
of  vast  proportions,  with  a  town  nucleus ; 
or,  more  likely,  several  nuclei.  These 
centers,  however,  or  this  center,  must 
lose  steadily  in  importance  and  in  size; 
because  it  exists  to-day  largely  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  a  distributing  and  feed- 
ing composite.  It  is  also  socially  a  re- 
markable evolution.  It  has  art  and  edu- 
cation of  a  sort  dependent  on  close  popu- 
lation. The  very  rapid  transit  that  will 
carry  the  workman  into  the  country  at 
night  will  carry  news  to  the  countryman, 
and  it  will  carry  him  to  the  concert,  or 
the  night  school,  or  the  lecture.  The 
telephone  is  a  substantial  revolutionist ; 
for  it  is  becoming  quite  as  familiar  in  the 
farmer's  house,  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  city,  as  in  the  banker's  house  in  Bos- 
ton or  Liverpool.  Mr.  Wells,  as  we  un- 
derstand him,  simply  means  to  anticipate 
the  results  of  this  drift  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred years  hence. 

What  he  points  out  is  unquestionably 
coming  about ;  but  there  is  to  be  a  pro- 
tracted transition  era,  and  what  we  want 
to  know  is  how  the  day  laborer  shall  best 
adjust  himself  to  the  change  that  is  go- 
ing on.  As  a  rule,  he  cannot  be  counted 
in,  when  we  advise  the  buying  up  of  de- 
serted farms  and  old  homesteads.  The 
renovation  of  these  will  generally  cost 
an  outlay  that  most  workmen  cannot  af- 
ford. There  will  be  compensation  for 
such  outlay  only  to  those  who  give  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  considerable 
study   to  cultivation. 

But  if  the  range  of  purchase  covers  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles,  it  will  not  be  a  bad 
purchase,  if  a  day  laborer,  with  a  large 
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family,  buys  twenty  or  thirty  acres  where 
he  can  establish  a  home  with  them,  and 
educate  them  at  the  same  time  to  be 
breadwinners.  Above  all,  do  not  add 
any  more  children  to  the  herd  life  of  the 
city.  Give  them  fresh  air,  fresh  food, 
bird  songs,  brooks  and  homes.  A  strong- 
ly individualized  mother  or  father  can 
do  no  better  than  get  such  a  country 
place,  and  keep  ideals  in  mind.  The 
trouble  with  the  laborer  is  that  he  loses 
ideals.  His  children  have  no  ideals  set 
before  them.  The  hard  labor  and  the 
conglomerate  method  of  living  which  the 
city  allows  them  snatches  away  inher- 
ited ideals.  Cheap  reading  matter  sets 
before  them  unworkable  ideas — love 
stories,  or  war,  or  worse — nothing  that 
honors  and  exalts  and  beautifies  labor. 
Oh  for  a  book  once  a  year  that  shall 
glorify  and  idealize  doing  with  joy  what 
our  hands  find  to  do !  By  all  means  get 
away  from  doing  just  as  others  do,  think- 
ing just  as  others  think,  and  letting  your 
children  grow  up  without  looking,  as  our 
Celtic  friends  phrase  it,  "  Beyond,  be- 
yond." 

But  the  problem  must  count  on  a  very 
large  measure  of  folk  who  are  not  easily 
identified.  They  live  in  tenements  and 
crowded  rows ;  houses  alike ;  streets 
alike ;  people  alike.  Our  proprietors  and 
manufacturers  have  done  a  good  deal  al- 
ready in  creating  for  these  people  model 
villages — neat  houses,  in  neat  yards,  with 
sanitation,  and  with  town  halls,  schools 
and  churches.  But  mostly  these  efforts 
at  reform  have  counted  strictly  on  uni- 
formity and  regularity ;  demanding  so 
much  conformity  that  the  very  best  men 
are  the  quickest  to  make  trouble.  There 
is  too  little  room  left  for  individuality 
of  taste,  temperament,  and  even  degen- 
eracy. If  you  stimulate,  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  individuality,  you  will  have  to 
give  it  play.  Socialism,  whether  man- 
aged by  the  commune  or  by  the  boss,  is 
unworkable,  except  on  a  depressed  plane. 
The  laborers'  village  will  remain  a  ques- 
tionable advantage,  where  the  laborer 
does  not  have  a  good  deal  of  liberty  in 
the  exercise  of  free  citizenship.  Com- 
plete sanitation  will  always  remain  less 
essential  than  independence  of  character. 
What  is  undertaken  by  our  benevolent 
proprietors  should  be  done  to  encourage 
self-improvement — individual  and  fam- 
ily initiative.     Law  is  a  poor  reformer; 


all  the  worse  when  that  law  is  the  will  of 
a  proprietor.  However,  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  discuss  at  length  this  phase  of 
the  topic.  Much  has  been  done  by  com- 
pulsion to  break  up  slum  life  and  that 
life  of  laborers  not  much  above  the 
slums,  but  no  substantial  reform  will  be 
worked  out  on  that  line. 

The  em.phasis  must  be  given  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  separate  homes  where  co- 
operation will  be  possible,  and  the  im- 
pulse be  present  for  steady  improvement. 
What  is  needed  is  to  create  a  spirit  for 
betterment ;  and  not  a  desire  for  com- 
plete and  highly  cultured  home  life  and 
social  life.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  one  man's  paradise  does  not  essen- 
tially constitute  the  paradise  of  another. 
One  man's  soul  meat  is  another  man's 
soul  poison.  Doubtless  a  great  deal 
more  good  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
proprietor  who  sets  an  example  than  by 
one  who  spends  his  wealth  in  creating 
compulsory  beauty.  The  man  of  wealth 
who  wishes  to  do  good,  more  than  to 
display  his  wealth,  will  not  plant  and 
build  so  far  ahead  of  the  poor  man  that 
he  cannot  be  imitated.  He  will  not  as- 
sume the  position  of  a  separate  class — 
out  of  reach — but  will  be  happier  to  cre- 
ate a  beautiful  home,  of  such  sort  that  it 
shall  incite  his  poorer  neighbor  to  put 
forth  effort  for  refinement.  This  should 
be  borne  in  mind  during  the  hegira 
which  is  increasing  from  the  city  coun- 
tryward. 

As  a  rule,  the  laborer  is  less  likely  to 
be  differentiated  than  his  richer  neigh- 
bor, and  has  probably  considerable  of  the 
herding  instinct.  The  homeing  instinct 
is  decreased  in  proportion.  When  he 
moves  outward  from  the  city,  he  will 
have  to  carry  his  neighbors  with  him ;  or 
he  must  find  new  ones.  He  cannot  as- 
sociate with  nature  until  he  has  learned 
to  do  so.  He  does  not  find  the  soul  of 
trees.  If  he  associate  with  animal  life, 
it  is  not  certain  to  be  with  the  bees  and 
the  birds.  The  laborer's  home  may  be 
quite  as  beautiful  as  the  mansion  of  the 
rich  man,  and  not  cost  over  one-twen- 
tieth as  much  money,  nor  cost  for  main- 
tenance in  larger  proportions.  But  what 
we  want  to  see  further  is  that  his  little 
country  home  must  be  made  to  pay  its 
own  way.  It  will  do  this  in  proportion 
to  the  common  sense  used  in  its  cultiva- 
tion.   There  should  be  a  garden,  and  it 
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should  contain  a  first-rate  succession  of 
vegetables — not  merely  a  patch  of  po- 
tatoes, with  possibly  a  few  turnips  and 
beets.  The  garden  is  the  soul  of  the 
poor  man's  home.  It  should  furnish  him 
luxuries.  Then  he  can  have  and  should 
have  all  the  small  fruits  and  a  few  apple 
and  pear  trees.  A  little  useful  study  will 
enable  him  to  succeed  with  all  of  these, 
while  the  study  will  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  himself  and  family.  Flowers 
should  certainly  surround  his  home ;  not 
of  the  costly  sort,  but  of  those  divinely 
beautiful  things  which  nature  offers  in 
profusion  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. But  never  will  the  laborer's  home 
be  what  it  should  be  until  he  knows  the 
beauty  of  grass.  A  well-cultivated  patch 
of  pigweed  is  prettier  than  a  formal  mess 
of  choice  and  expensive  plants — especial- 
ly around  a  cottage.  The  cow  and  the 
horse  should  be  kept  on  the  co-operative 
plan.  Three  or  four  families  should  join 
in  these  social  comforts.  The  tide  is 
moving ;  and  it  is  easier  for  the  laborer 
to  have  a  beautiful  home  in  the  country 
than  a  crowded  and  dusty  home  in  the 
city.  It  is  time  that  the  movement  be- 
came organized  on  the  part  of  those  most 
deeply  interested — not  for  them  by  capi- 
talist employers,  but  by  their  own  initia- 
tive. The  broad  road  is  open  to  a  break 
up  of  the  "  laboring  class." 

_.„...  The      highest      credit 

The  Submission         ,        ,  ,    ,     °    .  ., 

,  ,,     _  should  be  given  to  the 

of  the  Boers  t-,  r        .^  •   •.    • 

Boers  for  the  spirit  in 

which  they  have  accepted  defeat.  Their 
fight  for  independence  was  one  of  the 
most  gallant  on  record  and  was  con- 
ducted with  chivalry  as  well  as  courage. 
Barring  the  exceptional  unhappy  inci- 
dents that  will  occur  in  any  war,  this 
conflict  was  carried  on,  by  both  parties, 
with  unusual  courtesy  and  decency,  and 
it  leaves  few  deep  scars  in  the  hearts  of 
the  combatants  ;  but  the  meed  for  bravery 
belongs  to  the  small  band  of  burghers 
that  so  long,  with  the  prospect  of  inevi- 
table defeat,  resisted  many  times  their 
numbers.  Now  the  address  of  the  lead- 
ers to  their  soldiers  bids  them  be  loyal 
to  their  new  government  and  join  with 
their  victors  in  restoring  prosperity  to 
their  common  country.  We  honor  them 
in  their  submission  and  wc  have  admired 
their  grand  fight.    We  may  expect  from 


the  fellowship  of  Dutch  and  English  a 
magnificent  nation  to  arise  in  South 
Africa,  and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  one 
and  not  three. 

Dr   H         rth     ^^*  George  H.  Hepworth, 
epwor        ^^^^   ^.^^    j^^^    Saturday 

night,  withdrew  from  the  American  pul- 
pit some  years  ago,  but  while  he  served 
it  he  was  one  of  the  best  loved  and  most 
gladly  heard  of  preachers,  and,  indeed, 
after  his  health  forbade  him  to  accept  a 
pastorate  his  weekly  signed  editorial  ser- 
mon in  the  Sunday  Nezv  York  Herald 
was  to  many  its  most  attractive  feature 
and  had  wide  circulation  in  book  form. 
Dr.  Hepworth  was  no  theologian  ;  he  was 
a  large,  generous,  manly,  cultured  gentle- 
man, heedless  of  himself,  thoughtful  for 
others,  mixing  sense  and  humor  in  fasci- 
nating combination.  He  once  told  our 
readers  a  most  comical  story  of  how  he 
broke  off  from  the  written  sermon  in  his 
young  ministerial  career.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  the  value  of  elocu- 
tionary power.  He  had  a  most  musical 
voice,  under  full  command,  with  the  rich- 
est variety  of  inflection.  To  hear  him  read 
slowly  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  or 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  was 
something  not  to  be  forgotten ;  it  was 
worth  a  dozen  sermons.  He  loved  to  talk 
of  immortality  and  of  the  blessed  hopes 
of  the  future  life.  He  was  trained  a  Uni- 
tarian at  Harvard,  occupied  popular  Uni- 
tarian pulpits  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
then  led  successfully  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy when  it  decided  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  body  should  recognize  Jesus 
Christ  as  Master ;  but  later  he  left  the 
Unitarian  for  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination, and  was  pastor  of  a  church 
in  this  city  until  his  health  failed.  Then 
he  entered  the  editorial  service  of  the 
Herald.  Before  that  he  had  been  selected 
by  Mr.  Bennett  to  take  to  Ireland  the 
Herald's  shipload  of  food  for  the  fam- 
ine, and  there  he  had  a  most  interesting 
experience  of  friendly  relations  with 
peasants  and  royal  princes.  The  final 
breakdown  of  his  health  began  with  the 
severities  of  the  visit  of  exploration  of 
the  Armenian  massacres,  to  which  he 
was  suddenly  summoned  and  which  took 
him  in  the  depth  of  winter  over  snow- 
covered  mountains.  His  report  was  far 
from  exonerating  the  Turkish  Govern- 
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ment,  altho  that  was  what  those  who  sent 
him  had  expected.  Dr.  Hepworth  was 
for  some  years  a  not  infrequent  con- 
tributor to  The  Independent,  and  a  se- 
ries of  humorous  negro  dialect  poems, 
founded  on  his  knowledge  of  the  race 
gained  while  an  army  chaplain  in  Louisi- 
ana during  the  Civil  War,  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  "  The  Rev.  Plato  John- 
son." Our  readers  who  did  not  know 
the  author  may  remember  "  Grabbin','' 
of  which  we  give  the  last  verse  : 

"  De  tings  you  grab  you   must   leave  behin', 

De  Lord  won't  want  'em,  I  guess  you'll  fin', 

An'  w'en  you  stan'  'fore  de  jedgment  bar. 

You'll  say,  wid  a  solium  sigh :  '  Oh !  whar, 

Whar  was  de  use  ob  grabbin'.'  " 

..  T  ;k»,.,i  M  r  .    Jerome    and    Dr. 

T„.„,„,^.  ^.  „  „  rarkhurst  are  cnticismg 
Interpretation  -  _  ^  .  ,    » 

Mayor  Low  for  what 
they  call  his  "  liberal  interpretation  "  of 
law.  They  tell  us  that  an  "  easy  "  re- 
form administration  is  a  less  lovely  sight 
than  an  easy  Tammany  one.  It  is  not 
our  task  just  now  to  defend  Colonel 
Partridge  and  affirm  that  he  shows  all 
the  vigor  he  ought  to  show  in  his  con- 
trol of  the  police  department  of  this  city. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  raise  a  few  ques- 
tions as  to  "  liberal  interpretation."  Is 
not  this  a  matter  of  degree,  and  is  not 
a  liberal  rather  than  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  law  a  fixed  institution  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking jurisprudence?  Did  not 
Cicero  teach  us  "  Snmmum  jus,  smnma 
injuria?"  Has  not  Portia  said  something 
on  the  same  subject  which  contrasts  the 
quality  of  mercy  and  law?  Further,  do 
not  a  hundred  judges  every  term  warn 
a  hundred  grand  juries  that  the  law  is 
not  to  be  too  strictly  enforced,  that  they 
are  to  judge,  and  no  one  can  call  them  to 
account,  whether  an  offense  against  law 
is  of  a  minor  and  insignificant  character, 
not  injurious  to  the  public  welfare?  And 
is  it  not  a  commonplace  of  fact  that  every 
District  Attorney  uses  his  judgment 
whether  to  prosecute  according  as  he 
thinks  it  will  be  for  the  public  welfare ; 
and  in  a  multitude  of  cases  of  first 
offense,  where  losses  have  been  made 
good  and  the  offender  can  be  expected 
not  to  repeat  his  error,  does  he  not  prop- 
erly shut  his  eyes  against  definite  infrac- 
tion of  law?    And  is  not  this  a  part  of 


a  recognized  system,  and  do  not  mayors 
as  well  as  district  attorneys  and  grand 
juries  have  to  use  some  judgment  as  to 
the  strictness  with  which  law  is  en- 
forced? We  do  not  declare  that  Mayor 
Low  has  found  the  best  man  to  be  at  the 
head  of  his  police  department,  but  we 
would  not  have  his  administration 
judged  by  an  impossible  Draconian 
standard. 


^  ^  ,,     O  u  r     Government    has 

Governor  Tait      ^        ,  ,  ,,.,,. 

,  0  frankly   published   its   in- 

at  Rome  ^        ^-  .         r- 

structions     to     Governor 

Taft,  in  view  of  his  negotiations  with  the 
Papal  authorities  at  Rome,  and  he  has 
as  frankly  presented  them  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  to  confer.  There  is  some- 
thing more  in  them  than  had  been  antici- 
pated ;  for  not  only  does  the  President 
inform  the  Pope  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  makes  it  very  desirable,  for  both 
Church  and  State,  that  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  orders  should  be  sold,  but  that 
the  friars  are  "  no  longer  capable  of  serv- 
ing any  useful  purposes  for  the  Church," 
and  that  if  the  Church  wishes,  as,  of 
course,  it  does  wish,  to  continue  its  min- 
istrations among  the  people,  "  it  should 
seek  other  agents  therefor."  This,  we 
say,  is  very  frank,  but  it  is  true,  and 
frank  truth  is  the  best  diplomacy,  whether 
in  business  or  politics.  These  instruc- 
tions constitute  a  very  valuable  historical 
document  and  one  whose  facts  cannot  be 
properly  impugned.  We  expect  that  the 
Vatican  will,  in  the  interests  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  it  is  bound  to  protect, 
and  in  its  benevolent  disposition  toward 
this  country,  meet  Governor  Taft  and  his 
associates  in  the  best  spirit,  and  that  the 
purposes  sought  will,  be  accomplished  to 
the  advantage  even  more  of  the  Church 
than  of  the  civil  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

While  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  Brooks 
Adams  in  his  contention  that  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  in  gold  in  1873 
was  the  cause  of  the  Chinese  insurrec- 
tion in  iQGO,  yet  the  substantial  part  of 
his  article  in  McClurc's  Magazine  on 
John  Hay  is  admirable.  Pie  gives  a  dis- 
criminating view  of  the  character  of  a 
man  who  is  statesman  as  well  as  poet  and 
historian,  and  who  has  been  brought  into 
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the  closest  confidential  relations  with 
such  men  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  William 
H.  Seward,  Horace  Greeley,  James  G. 
Blaine,  James  A.  Garfield,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  William  McKinley  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt ;  and  who  has  never  sought 
any  political  preferment,  but  has  served 
his  country  in  France,  Austria,  Spain  and 
England,  and  has  wisely  guided  her  for- 
eign policy  through  the  Spanish  and  Chi- 
nese wars. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Conference 
managed  to  satisfy  its  conscience  and  yet 
keep  the  money  which  it  had  received 
from  Congress,  but  which  might  not 
have  been  received  but  for  a  statement 
which  deceived,  and  w^as  meant  to  de- 
ceive, the  Senate.  H  v/e  are  not  quite 
convinced  that  the  right  thing  was  done, 
we  yet  are  convinced  that  the  Conference 
was  wise  in  selecting  that  admirable  man, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hoss,  as  bishop ;  but  why  he 
should  descend  from  his  editorial  chair 
to  preside  at  conferences  we  do  not  un- 
derstand. We  also  notice  the  election 
of  R.  J.  Bigham,  D.D.,  as  Book  Agent. 
These  are  two  of  the  best  and  strongest 
men  in  any  Church  in  the  country,  and 
their  influence  always  tells  for  education 
and  justice. 

Our  readers  will  pass  their  own  judg- 
ment on  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon's 
story,  "  Rev.  John  Dudley's  Vacation," 
according  as  they  believe  or  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  business  methods  of  cer- 
tain great  corporations  have  been  utterly 
immoral.  It  must  be  understood  that 
Mr.  Sheldon  has  given  us  a  story,  and 
not  a  transcript  of  what  actually  was  said 
in  his  visit  to  the  Academy,  College  and 
Seminary  at  which  he  was  himself 
graduated.  We  will  say,  however,  that 
we  do  not  observe  that  the  students  who 
now  graduate  lack  in  promise  or  success 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  "  Rev. 
John  Dudley's  "  year,  which  happens  to 
be  just  the  year  when  Mr.  Sheldon  was 
graduated. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  establish- 
ment in  this  city  of  a  Bureau  of  Missions, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  gather,  collate 
and  furnish  information  as  to  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  non-Christian  world, 
and  especially  as  to  mission  work  with- 


in it.  This  new  Bureau  takes  possession 
of  the  library  and  museum  gathered  at 
the  time  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
of  Missions.  The  trustees  are  of  nine 
different  denominations.  The  Secretary 
is  Edwin  M.  Bliss,  D.D.,  lately  connected 
editorially  with  The  Independent, 
and  also  editor  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  of 
Missions."  The  office  will  be  in  the 
United  Charities  Building,  and  those 
who  desire  information  on  any  mission- 
ary subject  should  make  inquiry  of  the 
competent  Secretary  of  this  Bureau. 

It  was  the  most  notable  of  all  public 
dinners  in  France  when,  some  months 
ago,  there  were  brought  together  some 
thousands  of  mayors  of  cities  and  towns. 
They  have  in  Alabama  a  State  League  of 
Municipalities  which  met  the  other  day 
in  Montgomery  to  discuss  the  changes 
made  in  municipal  law  by  the  new  consti- 
tution, and  all  the  Mayors  of  the  State 
were  invited  to  attend.  There  are  three 
towns  in  Alabama  that  have  a  negro 
mayor,  and  one  of  them,  N.  L.  Garrison, 
of  Hobson  City,  was  present  and  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  said  that  in  the  three 
years  since  the  town  was  organized  there 
had  been  no  arrests  for  drunkenness. 

The  University  of  California  has  an 
expedition  at  work  exploring  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Egypt  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Reisner,  one  of  our  best  equipped  young 
scholars,  who  has  done  some  excellent 
work  in  Assyriology.  Dr.  Reisner  has 
discovered  at  Girga,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a 
cemetery  with  graves  going  back  to  the 
most  archaic  prehistoric  period  and  cov- 
ering the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  dy- 
nasties. The  bodies  are  wonderfully  pre- 
served and  a  careful  anatomical  examina- 
tion is  being  made  by  the  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  Medical  School  of  Cairo. 

The  case  against  Prof.  George  Adam 
Smith  for  heresy,  before  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  Assembly,  has  failed. 
He  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  534 
against  263,  tlio  charged  with  the  crime 
of  higher  criticism.  Times  have  changed 
in  Scotland  since  Robertson  Smith  was 
condemned  :  and  times  have  changed  here 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  since  PrQr 
fcssor  Briggs  was  condemned- 
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A  Remarkable  Personal  Record 

Mr.  Vincent  R.  Schenck,  of  this 
city,  a  life  insurance  solicitor  of  extraor- 
dinary power,  has  a  habit  of  issuing  a  Ht- 
tle  bulletin  monthly  for  his  own  use.  His 
April  issue  contained  a  list  of  31  men 
whom  he  had  personally  solicited,  unsuc- 
cessfully, during  the  last  five  years. 
These  31  have  all  died,  whereas  in  a  to- 
tal of  $4,500,000  of  insurance  personal- 
ly procured  by  him  during  the  last  three 
years,  during  which  he  has  been  engaged 
with  the  Metropolitan  Life,  not  one  loss 
has  occurred  yet.  It  is  permissible  for 
him  to  point  the  moral,  for  business  pur- 
poses, that  "  if  you  want  to  die,  don't  in- 
sure ;  if  you  want  to  live,  give  your  ap- 
plication at  once  to  V.  R.  Schenck."  But 
such  statistics  must  not  be  overempha- 
sized, and  (by  the  way)  the  number  of 
men  who  have  rejected  his  overtures  and 
have  not  died  is  not  given ;  still,  there  is 
a  reasonable  moral  which  the  reader  may 
draw  for  himself.  Mr.  Schenck's  work 
in  three  years  for  the  Metropolitan  is  re- 
markable enough  to  deserve  mention,  and 
it  is  thus : 

Total  paid  for  business $4,556,434 

Total  first  year  premiums  paid 254,932 

Total  renewal  premiums  paid 295,740 

Losses  as  yet .None. 

Number  of  policies 194 

Average  policy  amount $23,981 

Average  premium  per  $1,000 63.66 

Average  age  of  insured 40  years,  23  days. 

Amount  of   insurance   declined    (32   pol- 
icies in  number) $862,497 

Premium  on  these  declined  policies 53,785 

As  the  personal  work  of  one  man,  for  one 
company,  in  three  years,  this  is  probably 
"  record."  Mr.  Schenck,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, makes  large  policies  his  specialty ; 
capitalists  are  the  quarry  he  hunts.  The 
field  is  open  before  all  who  would  like  to 
do  likewise ;  success  in  it  is  theirs,  if  they 
have  the  personal  qualities  and  can  meet 
the  conditions. 

At  the  end  of  1897  John  F.  May 
resigned  an  agency  he  held  in  Washing- 
ton for  a  Virginia  Industrial  Life  Com- 
pany ;  eighteen  months  after  he  applied 
to  the  Prudential  for  a  situation,  and 
was  refused ;  then  he  was  set  at  work  by 
the  Metropolitan,  but  was  soon  dropped, 
the  Virginia  company  having  informed 
the  Metropolitan  of  his  former  employ- 
ment. Thereupon  he  sued  the  three  com- 


panies jointly  for  alleged  conspiracy  to 
boycott.  Rich  corporations  secretly 
combining  to  deprive  a  poor  man  of  his 
means  of  livelihood  could  be  very  tell- 
ingly denounced  in  a  popular  oration,  but 
the  facts  in  this  case  are,  first,  that  the 
rule  complained  of  was  made  before  May 
was  heard  of,  and  so  was  not  malicious- 
ly directed  against  him  or  any  other  in- 
dividual ;  second,  the  rule  is  simply  an 
agreement  not  to  employ  an  agent  who 
has  within  two  years  past  acted  as  such 
for  another  company ;  third,  that  the  sole 
object  of  the  rule  is  to  prevent  what  is 
known  as  "  twisting."  To  twist  is  to 
transfer  to  the  company  now  represented 
by  the  twister  policyholders  of  another 
company,  especially  those  previously 
placed  there  by  him.  Twisting  is  a  thor- 
oughly vicious  practice,  and  one  very 
easy  in  the  industrial  field,  because  the 
man  who  places  the  policy  also  makes 
the  weekly  collections  on  it.  The  court 
decided  against  May,  wathout  submitting 
the  case  to  the  jury,  considering  this 
agreement  a  commendable  one  for  mu- 
tual protection. 

....The  Mercantile  Finance  Com- 
pany, with  $10,000  paid  capital  and  sev- 
eral well-known  business  men  interested 
in  it,  is  reported  as  newly  launched  in 
Chicago.  It  "  takes  advantage  of  the 
endowment  feature,  but  has  no  life  in- 
surance attachment."  The  endowment 
is  a  20-year  one  at  $50  premium.  Cash 
values  on  and  after  the  third  year  are 
promised  thus :  3d  year,  $64 ;  4th  year, 
$102 ;  5th  year,  $145  ;  6th  year,  $181 ;  7th 
year,  $216;  8th  year,  $251;  9th  year, 
$288;  loth  year,  $367;  nth  year,  $412; 
I2th  year,  $458;  13th  year,  $506;  14th 
year,  $556;  15th  year,  $676;  i6th  year, 
$736;  17th  year,  $798;  i8th  year,  $863; 
19th  year,  $930.  Thus  ever  the  promise 
lags  behind  the  amount  paid  in,  until  the 
end.  The  promise  of  $1,000  after  mak- 
ing twenty  annual  payments  of  $50  is 
not  roseate,  but  there  are  to  be  profits — 
out  of  the  funds  of  members  who  are  to 
get  tired  and  stop.  Possibly.  But  who 
guaranties  that  the  concern  will  exist 
twenty  years?  By  the  prospectus  the 
managers  could  even  retire  and  settle  up 
on  the  basis  of  the  above  "  cash  values," 
and  there  would  be  profits,  but  not  to  the 
dupes. 
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The  New  National  Banks 

Some  time  in  May  the  number  of  new 
National  banks  organized  under  the  Gold 
Standard  Act  of  March  14th,  1900,  be- 
came an  even  thousand;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  the  total  was  1,019, 
capitalized  at  nearly  $56,000,000.  We 
naturally  look  first  in  the  official  reports 
for  the  number  and  the  location  of  the 
new  small  banks,  having  a  capital  of  less 
than  $50,000,  the  organization  of  which 
was  authorized  by  that  law.  There  are 
681  of  these,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
capital  is  the  minimum  ($25,000)  per- 
mitted by  the  Act,  the  average  being  only 
$26,200.  The  new  banks  of  the  other 
class,  having  a  capital  of  $50,000  or  more, 
number  338,  with  an  average  capitaliza- 
tion of  $112,700. 

The  growth  of  the  small  banks  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  Texas  and  the  two 
Territories  lying  north  of  that  State. 
Texas  leads  all  the  States  in  the  list,  with 
94  of  the  little  banks  and  36  of  the  larger 
ones  (these  averaging  about  $63,500), 
while  Oklahoma  has  49  of  the  small  ones, 
with  5  capitalized  at  $60,000  each ;  and 
Indian  Territory  has  organized  39  of  the 
lower  class,  with  8  averaging  $56,000. 
Here  are  231  new  National  banks  in  a 
little  more  than  two  years,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  number.  Arkansas 
also  joins  Texas  on  the  north,  but  no 
such  evidence  of  activity  and  expansion 
is  seen  there;  three  new  banks  of  $25,- 
000  each  are  all  that  have  been  organized 
in  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  near  at  hand, 
shows  only  9 ;  but  as  we  go  directly 
northward  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
we  find  a  goodly  number — 28  in  Kansas, 
26  in  Nebraska  and  35  in  the  Dakotas. 

Second  in  the  list  (Texas  standing 
first)  is  Pennsylvania,  where  116  banks 
have  been  set  up  (53  with  an  average 
capital  of  only  $26,000)  ;  Iowa  is  third, 
with  62  in  all;  Illinois  fourth,  with  58; 
while  Ohio  has  52  and  Minnesota  47. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  new 
banks  in  these  four  States  are  of  the  $25,- 
000  class.  Texas  has  nearly  as  many  as 
have  been  organized  in  twelve  other 
Southern  States.  Not  much  use  of  the 
law  has  been  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  the  three  States  show  only  24  new 


banks,  having  in  all  a  capital  of  $1,870,- 
000. 

Against  the  Beef  Trust 

The  injunction  proceedings  against 
the  beef  companies  in  Chicago,  where  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  obtained  a  re- 
straining order  from  a  Federal  judge, 
have  been  followed  by  similar  action  in 
several  States  under  local  Anti-Trust 
laws.  Nearly  every  State  has  one  of 
these  statutes.  The  popular  indignation 
excited  by  the  high  price  of  beef,  and  by 
the  prevailing  belief  that  the  advance  in 
price  has  been  caused  arbitrarily  by  the 
beef  companies  in  combination,  has  given 
rise  to  a  demand  that  these  laws  shall  be 
used.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  At- 
torney-General Davies  obtained  last 
week  from  Justice  Chester  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  at  Albany,  an  injunction 
like  the  one  granted  in  Chicago,  but  is- 
sued under  the  State  Anti-Trust  law, 
and  going  beyond  the  order  of  Judge 
Grosscup,  in  that  it  restrains  the  six 
great  beef  companies  from  maintaining 
a  combination  not  only  for  prices,  credits 
and  cartage,  but  also  for  the  blacklisting 
of  retail  dealers  and  employes.  The  af- 
fidavit used  was  that  of  one  Meredith, 
formerly  employed  for  six  years  by  one 
of  the  companies,  and  afterward  acting 
for  four  years  as  manager  for  another.  It 
describes  the  methods  by  which  the  com- 
bination was  made  and  maintained.  The 
prospect  now  is  that  the  companies  will 
be  enjoined  in  several  States  and  in- 
dicted' in  two  or  three.  They  assert  that 
the  orders  already  issued  have  been 
strictly  obeyed.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  price  of  beef  is  not  yet 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  public,  who  will 
eventually  be  convinced  that  the  advance 
was  due  in  part  to  natural  causes. 

....Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

International  Silver  Co.  (quarterly)  preferred, 
I  per  cent.,  payable  July  ist. 

American  Grass  Twine  Co.  (quarterly),  iJi 
per  cent.,  payable  July  ist. 

Atch.,  Top.,  &  S.  F.  Railway  preferred 
(semi-annual),  #2.50  per  share,  payable  August 
ist. 

Manufacturers' Trust  Co.  (quarterly),  2  per 
cent.,  payable  June  30th. 
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The  Controversy  Over 
Cuban  Reciprocity 


Public        attention 
was  drawn  to  the 
c  o  n  t  r  o  versy     in 
Congress   over   the    bill    for    reciprocity 
with  Cuba,  last  week,  by  the  remarkable 
testimony  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber  and  by 
a  message  from  the  President.  This  tes- 
timony was  given  on  the  nth;  and  up 
to  that  time  there  had  been  no  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  beet-sugar  insurgents, 
as  they  are  called,  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Senate.     Under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Elkins  they  were  still  opposing  reci- 
procity and  supporting  the  rebate  plan, 
asserting  that  almost  the  entire  benefit  to 
be  given  by  reciprocity  would  be  enjoyed 
by  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  American 
owners   of   sugar   plantations    in    Cuba. 
For  two  weeks  their  representatives  in 
the  Senate  committee  had  sought  in  vain 
to  procure  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Thur- 
ber.   At  last  he  came  and  testified.  He  is 
the  president  of  the  United  States  Ex- 
port Association,  which  was  organized 
by  himself.     For  a  time,  beginning  in 
May  of  last  year,  he  said,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  General  Wood  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  connection  with  a  revision 
of  the  Cuban  tariff  by  a   Commission. 
There  was  laid  before  him  by  Senator 
Teller  a  voucher  which  he  identified.     It 
showed  that  on  April  2d  of  this  year  he 
had  received,  as  president  of  the  Export 
Association,  from  General  Wood's  mili- 
tary government  in  Cuba  $2,880  for  send- 
ing to  "  leaders  of  thought  in  the  United 
States  "  circular  letters  and  accompany- 
ing publications  advocating  a  reciprocal 
reduction  of  American  and  Cuban  tar- 
iff   duties.      The    indorsements    on    this 
voucher  proved  that  the  work  had  been 
done  under  the  verbal  direction  and  au- 
thority of  General  Wood.     Mr,  Thurber 


admitted  that  this  had  been  the  third  pay- 
ment, each  of  the  other  two  having  been 
for  the  same  amount.  The  letters  had 
been  sent  to  about  60,000  persons.  For 
similar  work  the  Association  had  re- 
ceived about  $20,000  from  the  committee 
representing  Cuban  commercial  organi- 
zations in  this  country.  In  answer  to 
questions  concerning  any  interest  of  the. 
Sugar  Trust  in  this  circulation  of  ap- 
peals and  arguments,  he  said  that  after 
making  an  argument  for  reciprocity  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  he 
had  gone  to  Mr.  Havemeyer,  president 
of  the  Trust,  and  had  remarked  to  him 
that  he  (Thurber)  seemed  to  be  working 
in  harmony  with  the  Trust's  interests, 
adding  that  the  circulation  of  his  argu- 
ment was  costing  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Whereupon,  he  testified,  Mr.  Havemeyer 
subscribed  $2,500.  The  beet  sugar  in- 
surgents were  very  jubilant  over  this  tes- 
timony, asserting  that  it  proved  that  the 
Sugar  Trust  was  behind  the  movement 
for  reciprocity  and  would  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  any  reciprocal  reduction  of  duties. 
General  Wood  was  at  West  Point.  He 
published  a  statement  saying  that  he  had 
used  Thurber  simply  as  a  distributing 
agent,  who  controlled  the  mailing  lists  of 
the  Export  Association.  He  had  author- 
ized the  expenditure  in  order  that  the 
case  of  Cuba  and  her  economic  needs 
might  be  laid  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  he  had  failed  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  the  Cubans  by  every  proper  ef- 
fort, he  would,  he  said,  have  betrayed  his 
trust.  "  There  was  this  powerful  Ox- 
nard  lobby,"  he  continued,  "  working 
night  and  day  to  misrepresent  conditions. 
It  was  my  duty  to  counteract  that  influ- 
ence." Secretary  Root  also,  in  an  au- 
thorized   statement,    said    that    General 
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Wood's  expenditures  for  the  circulation 
of  arguments  and  other  printed  matter  in 
support  of  reciprocity  had  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  War  Department.  The 
Governor-General  had  as  much  authority 
to  appropriate  Cuban  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  Cuban  Congress  now  has. 
His  authority  was  derived  from  the 
President.  He  had  not  employed  Thur- 
ber  as  a  lobbyist,  the  Secretary  said,  but 
only  as  an  agent  to  distribute  printed 
statements.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  also  had  paid  money  to  Thurber 
had  no  connection  with  the  employment 
of  him  by  General  Wood,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  Mr.-  Havemeyer's  contrib- 
ution of  $2,500.  Nor  had  the  War  De- 
partment any  knowledge  of  it,  or  any  un- 
derstanding with  the  Sugar  Trust. — The 
President  had  intended  to  pass  a  day  or 
two  at  Oyster  Bay,  on  his  journey  back 
from  West  Point  to  Washington,  but  he 
decided  to  return  at  once  to  the  White 
House.  At  a  conference  there  on  the 
night  of  the  I2th  it  was  decided  that  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  should 
stand  by  its  original  program  and  sup- 
port the  Spooner  compromise  bill.  The 
Senate  insurgents  also  held  a  conference, 
and  decided  that  they  would  insist  upon 
either  a  rebate  or  the  House  bill,  which 
cuts  off  the  Sugar  Trust's  protective 
duty.  At  last  accounts  there  were 
eighteen  of  these  Republicans.  Some  of 
them  asserted  that  no  bill  reciprocally 
affecting  the  Cuban  and  the  American 
tariff  duties  could  become  a  law,  because 
a  majority  of  the  Republican  Senators 
would  not  cut  off  the  Trust's  protective 
differential,  and  the  House  would  accept 
no  bill  in  which  that  differential  should 
be  retained. 


Th    Pr    id  nt'      ^^fore    going    to    West 

,,  Point  the  President  had 

Message  .  , 

written  a  message  relat- 
ing to  this  Cuban  problem.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Thurber,  together  with  the 
following  conference  of  the  Senate  in- 
surgents, convinced  him  that  this  mes- 
sage should  be  sent  to  Congress  without 
further  delay ;  and  it  was  forwarded  to 
Congress  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th. 
In  the  beginning  of  it  he  directed  atten- 
tion to  that  part  of  his  December  message 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  "  weighty 
reasons  of  morality  and  of  national  in- 


terest "  called  for  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 
He  also  quoted  passages  from  the  mes- 
sages of  President  McKinley  in  support 
of  the  same  policy.  He  had  just  received, 
he  said,  by  cable  from  our  Minister  in 
Cuba  a  most  earnest  appeal  from  Presi- 
dent Palma  for  "  legislative  relief  before 
it  is  too  late,  and  the  country  financially 
ruined."     The  President  continued: 

"  The  granting  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba  is 
a  proposition  which  stands  entirely  alone. 
The  reasons  for  it  far  outweigh  those  for 
granting  reciprocity  with  any  other  nation, 
and  are  entirely  consistent  with  preserving 
intact  the  protective  system  under  which  this 
country  has  thrived  so  marvelously.  The 
present  tariff  law  was  designed  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  such  a  reciprocity  treaty,  and 
expressly  provides  for  a  reduction  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  per  cent,  upon  goods  coming 
from  a  particular  country,  leaving  the 
tariff  rates  on  the  same  articles  unchanged 
as  regards  all  other  countries.  The  question 
as  to  which,  if  any,  of  the  different  schedules 
of  the  tariff  ought  most  properly  to  be  re- 
vised does  not  enter  into  this  matter  in  any 
way  or  shape.  We  are  concerned  with  get- 
ting a  friendly  reciprocal  arrangement  with 
Cuba.  This  arrangement  applies  to  all  the 
articles  that  Cuba  grows  or  produces.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  to  determine  what  these 
articles  shall  be ;  and  any  discussion  of  the 
tariff  as  it  affects  special  schedules,  or  coun- 
tries other  than  Cuba,  is  wholly  aside  from 
the  subject  matter  to  which  I  call  your  atten- 
tion." 

Provision  "  can,  and  should,  be  made,"  he 
said,  to  prevent  the  reception  of  the  bene- 
fit by  the  American  refiners,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  "  a  measure  of  doubtful 
policy,  such  as  a  bounty  in  the  form  of 
a  rebate : " 

"  In  my  judgment,  no  American  industry 
will  be  hurt,  and  many  American  industries 
will  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  action.  It 
is  to  our  advantage  as  a  nation  that  the  grow- 
ing Cuban  market  should  be  controlled  by 
American  producers. 

"  The  events  following  the  war  with  Spain 
and  the  prospective  building  of  the  isthmian 
canal  render  it  certain  that  we  must  take 
in  the  future  a  far  greater  interest  than  hither- 
to in  what  happens  throughout  the  West  In- 
dies, Central  America  and  the  adjacent  coasts 
and  waters.  We  expect  Cuba  to  treat  us  on 
an  exceptional  footing  politically,  and  we 
should  put  her  in  the  same  exceptional  posi- 
tion economically.  Cuba  is  an  independent 
republic,  but  a  republic  which  has  assumed 
certain  special  obligations  as  regards  her  in- 
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ternational  position  in  compliance  with  our 
request.  I  ask  for  her  certain  special  eco- 
nomic concessions  in  return,  these  economic 
concessions  to  benefit  us  as  well  as  her.     .     .     . 

"  We  are  a  wealthy  and  powerful  nation ; 
Cuba  is  a  young  republic,  still  weak,  who 
owes  to  us  her  birth,  whose  whole  future, 
whose  very  life,  must  depend  on  our  attitude 
toward  her.  I  ask  that  we  help  her  as  she 
struggles  upward  along  the  painful  and  diffi- 
cult road  of  self-governing  independence.  I 
ask  this  aid  for  her  because  she  is  weak,  be- 
cause she  needs  it,  because  we  have  already 
aided  her. 

"  I  ask  that  open-handed  help,  of  a  kind 
which  a  self-respecting  people  can  accept,  be 
given  to  Cuba,  for  the  very  reason  that  we 
have  given  her  such  help  in  the  past.  Our 
soldiers  fought  to  give  her  freedom;  and  for 
three  years  our  representatives,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, have  toiled  unceasingly,  facing  disease 
of  a  peculiarly  sinister  and  fatal  type,  with 
patient  and  uncomplaining  fortitude,  to  teach 
her  how  to  use  aright  her  new  freedom. 
Never  in  history  has  any  alien  country  been 
thus  administered,  with  such  high  integrity  of 
purpose,  such  wise  judgment  and  such  a  sin- 
gle-handed devotion  to  the  country's  interests. 

"  Now  I  ask  that  the  Cubans  be  given  all 
possible  chance  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
the  freedom  of  which  Americans  have  such 
right  to  be  proud,  and  for  which  so  many 
American  lives  have  been  sacrificed." 
The  message  contained  no  reference — 
except  indirectly,  in  the  warm  com- 
mendation of  General  Wood's  adminis- 
tration— to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Thurber's 
testimony.  At  first  it  was  reported  that 
the  insurgents  were  still  determined  to 
maintain  their  position.  Then  it  was 
said  that  several  of  them  were  inclined 
to  yield  if  the  bill  should  empower  the 
President  to  suspend  the  reciprocal 
agreement  whenever  it  should  be  found 
to  be  injurious  to  any  American  indus- 
try. At  the  end  of  the  week  Mr.  Elkins 
introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  and  the  admission 
of  the  island  to  the  Union  as  a  State.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  week  the  in- 
surgents decided  to  stand  for  the  House 
bill,  with  an  amendment  providing  a  re- 
peal of  the  countervailing  duty. — A  re- 
port having  been  published  that  General 
Wood  paid  $25,000  to  General  Gomez  to 
induce  him  to  withdraw  from  the  canvass 
for  the  presidency,  General  Wood  said 
the  story  was  without  foundation,  and 
Secretary  Root  declared  that  it  was  ab- 
surd. 


The  Field  of 
Politics 


The  Pennsylvania  Repub- 
lican convention  was  con- 
trolled by  Senator  Quay 
and  his  friends,  who  did  not  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  commend  the  administration 
of  Governor  Stone  or  the  work  of  the 
recent  Legislature.  Some  months  ago  it 
was  thought  that  the  Senator  desired  the 
nomination  of  Attorney-General  Elkin 
for  Governor,  but  his  support  was  with- 
drawn from  that  candidate  about  two 
months  before  the  convention  was  held, 
and  was  given  to  Judge  Samuel  W. 
Pennypacker.  After  a  canvass  in  which 
there  was  exhibited  much  bitterness  of 
spirit  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Elkin,  the  latter 
had  only  152  votes  in  the  convention, 
against  206  for  Judge  Pennypacker,  who 
is  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  be  well  fitted  in  every  way  for  the 
office.  The  Senator  was  made  chairman 
of  the  State  Committee.  The  platform 
expresses  hearty  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Roosevelt  and  calls 
for  his  nomination  in  1904;  commends 
the  Government's  policy  in  the  Philip- 
pines by  which  the  Filipinos  "  have  been 
started  upon  the  road  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  "  deplores  such  acts  of  cruelty  to 
the  Filipinos  as  may  have  occurred ;  re- 
sents "  the  attacks  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  upon  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
for  political  purposes ; "  indorses  the 
President's  policy  concerning  reciprocity 
with  Cuba;  deprecates  any  suggestion  of 
a  general  revision  of  the  tariff ;  approves 
the  President's  action  against  unlawful 
combinations  ;  recommends  that  "  similar 
action  be  taken  in  all  cases  where  the  peo- 
ple are  oppressed  by  trusts  or  combina- 
tions through  the  illegal  manipulation  of 
fuel  or  food  supplies ;  "  points  "  with 
pride  to  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Trust 
law  "  by  the  Republican  party ;  and,  last 
but  not  least,  "  advocates  a  pure  and  hon- 
est ballot  and  a  fair  count  in  Pennsyl- 
vania."— The  Arkansas  Democratic  con- 
vention renominated  Governor  Davis  and 
nominated  Ex-Governor  James  P.  Clarke 
to  succeed  James  K.  Jones  in  the  Senate. 
— In  Maine  the  Republicans  have  re- 
nominated Governor  Hill.  Their  plat- 
form calls  for  "  strong  legislation  "  to 
protect  labor  and  to  restrict  and  regulate 
monopolies,  commending  the  President 
for  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  Anti-Trust 
law.     The  orator  of  the  convention  was 
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Secretary  Shaw,  who  welcomed  any  at- 
tempt of  the  Democrats  to  make  the  con- 
duct of  our  soldiers  an  issue,  saying : 

"  Suppose  in  rare  instances  the  veneer  of 
American  civilization  has  worn  thin.  Sup- 
pose that  here  and  there  the  standard  of 
American  manhood  is  not  as  high  as  we 
would  wish.  Suppose  a  few  boys,  reared  in 
our  homes,  educated  in  our  schools,  trained 
in  our  churches  and  upheld  by  our  prayers, 
have  failed,  as  a  half  dozen  Senators  contend, 
to  exhibit  that  measure  of  patience  amid  ad- 
versities, that  humanity  amid  cruelties  and 
that  stoicism  amid  torture  which  we  so  much 
admire ;  thank  God,  neither  the  American  boy 
of  this  generation  nor  of  any  other,  as  a  rule, 
has  ever  failed  to  exhibit  courage  in  the  hour 
of  danger  or  loyalty  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  fought." 

— Two  of  tTie  army  nominations  sent  to 
the  Senate  last  week  have  been  severely 
criticised.  The  list  includes  Brigadier- 
Generals  John  C.  Bates  and  George  W. 
Davis,  to  be  Major-Generals;  Colonels 
Theodore  J.  Wint,  Frank  D.  Baldwin, 
Jesse  M.  Lee  and  William  H.  Carter,  to 
be  Brigadier-Generals;  Colonel  William 
H.  Forwood,  to  be  Surgeon-General,  and 
Major  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  to  be  Brigadier- 
General.  Some  object  to  the  promotion 
of  Major  Bliss  (who  was  recently  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  Havana,  and  is  said 
to  have  had  little  experience  in  the  field) 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  Colonels  and  a 
large  number  of  Majors.  Concerning 
Colonel  Carter,  it  is  pointed  out  that  he 
was  made  a  Colonel  only  two  years  ago 
and  has  been  nominated  to  be  Brigadier- 
General  over  the  heads  of  about  40 
Colonels.  For  some  years  he  has  been 
Adjutant-General  Corbin's  assistant. 
Some  complain  also  because  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Brigadiers  to  be  Major-Gen- 
erals Brigadier-General  James  F.  Wade, 
the  ranking  officer  of  that  grade,  has 
been  passed  over  for  the  seventh  time. — 
Representative  Burton,  of  Cleveland,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  House,  and 
chairman  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Com- 
mittee, recently  declared  (after  he  had 
been  renominated)  that  he  intended  to 
withdraw,  because  the  leading  Federal 
officers  in  Cleveland  had,  against  his  ex- 
pressed desire,  procured  the  election  of 
a  Campaign  Committee  chairman  ob- 
noxious to  him.  He  complained  to  the 
President  that  they  had  violated  the  civil 
service  rules.     A»  they,  or  nearly  all  of 


them,  were  supporters  of  Senator  Hanna, 
and  as  Mr.  Burton  had  opposed  his  Sub- 
sidy Bill,  it  was  reported  in  some  news- 
papers that  the  affair  might  rupture  the 
pleasant  relations  existing  between  the 
Senator  and  the  President.  At  last  ac- 
counts Mr.  Burton  was  inclined  to  recon- 
sider his  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
canvass,  a  compromise  having  been 
made,  and  the  Senator  was  still  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Jit 

The  Work  of  ^he  bill  providing  for  the 
Congress  ^^^^^^  °^  ^  telegraph  cable 
to  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  Government  has  been  re- 
jected in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  116  to 
yy.  Opposition  to  the  laying  of  it  by  a 
corporation  having  been  withdrawn  in 
the  Senate,  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany will  now  have  the  field  to  itself. 
The  president  of  the  company  promises 
that  the  cable  shall  touch  no  territory 
that  is  not  American.  It  is-  expected 
that  the  line  to  Hawaii  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  November  next,  and  the  extension 
to  the  Philippines  will  be  completed  in 
1904. — The  Republicans  of  the  House 
have  decided  to  defer  consideration  of 
the  Fowler  Currency  bill  until  the  next 
session. — In  the  House  the  Senate's  Ir- 
rigation bill,  with  some  amendments  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  was  passed  last 
week  by  a  vote  of  146  to  55.  It  makes 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands 
in  sixteen  States  or  Territories  which 
contain  arid  tracts  a  fund  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  ir- 
rigation works.  The  National  Treasury 
is  to  make  good  any  deficiency,  caused 
by  this  legislation,  in  the  funds  allotted 
to  agricultural  colleges  from  the  money 
received  for  land.  The  right  to  use  wa- 
ter supplied  by  the  works  is  not  to  be 
sold  to  any  one  land  owner  for  a  tract 
exceeding  160  acres;  and  actual  resi- 
dence, or  occupation  by  residence  on  ad- 
joining land,  is  required.  It  is  thought 
that  the  irrigation  fund  will  be  from 
$2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  a  year. — A  bill 
to  transfer  control  of  certain  forest  re- 
serves to  the  Agricultural  Department 
was  defeated  in  the  House  by  the  earnest 
opposition  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  veteran 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, who  asserted  that  expenses  would 
be  increased  bv  it.  and  then  warned  the 
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House  that  expenditures  already  author- 
ized at  this  session  exceeded  by  $52,000,- 
000  the  estimated  revenues  of  the  year. 
— The  bill  to  protect  the  lives  of  Presi- 
dents, sometimes  called  the  Anti-Anar- 
chist bill,  has  been  passed  in  the  House, 
37  Democrats  and  one  Republican  voting 
against  it. — The  Senate  has  refused  to 
take  from  the  custody  of  the  Elections 
Committee  the  resolution  for  the  election 
of  Senators  by  direct  popular  vote. — 
The  debate  on  the  Isthmian  Canal  bill 
in  the  Senate  will  be  closed  on  the  19th. 

,  While   making   his   investiga- 

_,.  ,  tion  concerning  the  coal 
miners'  strike,  Labor  Commis- 
sioner Carroll  D.  Wright  had  conferences 
with  President  Mitchell,  of  the  union, 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  coal  railroad 
companies.  These  companies  published 
the  correspondence  of  February  and 
March  last  between  their  Presidents  and 
Mr.  Mitchell.  The  substance  of  the 
Presidents'  replies  to  the  proposition  for 
a  joint  conference  was  that  it  was  im- 
practicable to  make  a  uniform  wage  scale 
for  the  whole  anthracite  district,  owing 
to  varying  conditions  of  mining;  that 
they  were  unwilling  that  their  relations 
with  the  miners  should  be  disturbed 
every  year;  that  they  declined  to  confer 
with  strangers  and  persons  not  interested 
in  anthracite  mining ;  that  they  were  al- 
ways willing  to  receive  and  consider  ap- 
plications from  their  employes;  that  if 
conferences  were  to  be  held  they  must 
be  between  employes  and  their  immediate 
superintendent;  that  they  would  not  un- 
dertake to  prevent  non-union  men  from 
working ;  that  it  was  impracticable  to  in- 
crease wages,  or  to  make  up  for  an  in- 
crease, as  Mr.  Mitchell  suggested,  by  in- 
creasing the  price  of  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer ;  that  the  management  of  the  union 
had  divided  the  allegiance  of  the  miners 
and  decreased  their  efficiency;  that  the 
union's  officers  could  not  enforce  their 
decrees  and  had  not  been  able  to  prevent 
100  interruptions  of  work  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  the  companies  had  no  dis- 
position to  interfere  with  the  honest  ef- 
forts of  labor  organizations  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  working  classes.  De- 
clining arbitration  by  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, Bishop  Potter  and  others,  Presi- 
dent Baer  remarked  that  mining  was  "  a 


business,  and  not  a  religious,  sentimental 
or  academic  proposition."  Colonel 
Wright  will  report  to  President  Roose- 
velt. The  operators  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  they  will  make  no  concession, 
and  that  when  the  men  return  they  must 
come  as  individual  applicants  for  work. 
Union  men  are  effectively  using  the  boy- 
cott against  the  few  who  remain  at  work. 
One  of  the  Lehigh  superintendents,  while 
traveling  on  a  locomotive,  narrowly  es- 
caped death  last  week  from  a  fusillade  of 
rifle  shots.  The  house  of  a  special  officer 
in  Hazleton  was  shattered  by  dynamite. 
About  50,000  strikers  are  at  work  on 
farms  or  in  the  soft  coal  mines,  or  have 
gone  to  Europe. — The  street  railway 
strike  in  Providence  and  neighboring 
cities  has  been  marked  by  much  disorder. 
In  Pawtucket,  where  1,500  militia  were 
required  to  restrain  the  mob,  a  boy  was 
shot  and  mortally  wounded  by  the 
guards,  who  were  repelling  an  attack 
upon  a  car.  The  riots  have  been  like 
those  which  have  taken  place  during 
similar  strikes  in  Cleveland  and  St. 
Louis. 

Foreign  Comment   on        ,  V 

the  British  Peace  f.he  general  press 
has  from  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  Boer  War  been  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  England,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  find  a  note  of  regret  that 
her  rival  should  at  last  have  won  through 
the  long  trial.  The  influential  Cologne 
Gazette  speaks  thus  of  the  peace : 

"  And  the  victor?  One  thing  is  certain.  Al- 
bion cannot  be  proud  of  the  victory.  She 
thought  that  this  campaign  was  to  be  a  mili- 
tary promenade  of  50,000  men,  and  that  the 
stiff-necked  farmers  vi^ould  have  been  subdued 
in  six  weeks.  Instead  of  this  it  has  taken  two 
and  one-half  years  before  this  little  mite  of  a 
people,  which  does  not  amount  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  souls,  with  50,000  fighting  men, 
laid  down  its  arms.  Five  times  that  number 
of  British  troops  had  to  be  put  in  the  field,  and 
more  than  30,000  of  them  lie  in  the  blood- 
sodden  earth  of  South  Africa  or  have  been 
crippled  for  life  or  permanently  weakened  by 
disease,  not  to  mention  the  many  thousands 
who  have  paid  their  blood-ransom  without  per- 
manent damage  to  their  bodies.  And  one 
thing  more.  England  regards  herself  as  a 
Power  representing  a  higher  civilization,  and 
boasts  that  her  victory  is  the  victory  of  prog- 
ress. That  is  undoubtedly  true;  the  struggle 
between  the  two  nations  was  at  the  same  time 
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essentially  a  conflict  between  two  forms  of 
economic  life,  in  which  England  represented 
the  more  advanced.  But  is  it  not  a  cruel  prog- 
ress which  advances  over  the  corpse  of  a  small 
tho  no  doubt  a  dull  and  backward  but  still  a 
sturdy  little  people,  and  one  that  was  capable 
of  development?  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
course  of  events,  one  may  say  here — Semper 
aliquid  hceret." 

But  the  real  feeling  of  Germany  is  ex- 
pressed with  more  brutal  frankness  by 
the  Rheinisch-W estfdlische  Zeitung: 

"  For  us  Germans  the  final  surrender  of  the 
independence  of  the  Boers  is  a  heavy  blow. 
Not  only  on  political  grounds  is  the  situation 
serious,  seeing  that  as  a  South  African  co- 
lonial Power  we  shall  in  future  be  face  to  face 
with  a  compact  and  gigantic  South  African 
Power  which  is  entirely  English,  and  which  is 
no  more  menaced  by  a  Boer  State.  .  .  .  We 
shall  also  have  to  suffer  from  commercial  ex- 
clusion. England  is  now  supreme  over  the 
Boer  Republics  and  will  consequently  have  a 
vast  quantity  of  custom  to  dispose  of.  All  the 
railways  will  be  built  by  England ;  all  Ger- 
man monopolies,  like  the  famous  German  dy- 
namite monopoly,  will  be  abolished;  English, 
not  German,  officials  will  be  employed ;  indus- 
try subject  to  English  influence  will  be  pre- 
ferred, and  English  goods,  English  imports, 
will  be  favored  by  the  customs  arrangements. 
In  a  word,  a  portion  of  the  earth  is  once  more 
lost  as  a  market  for  the  products  of  German 
labor  and  is  secured  for  our  English  rival." 

In  Paris  the  majority  of  the  papers 
show  no  open  hostility  to  England,  but 
seek  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the 
victory.     Thus  the  Tetnps  says: 

"  For  the  moment,  the  most  definite  thing 
that  we  know  as  to  the  treaty  signed  at  Pre- 
toria is  the  word  '  capitulation  '  used  by  Lord 
Kitchener  in  his  official  telegram.  For  those 
who  recall  the  bitterness  with  which  the  Im- 
perialists, Mr.  Chamberlain  at  their  head,  re- 
fused to  admit  the  idea  of  treating  with  the 
Boers  as  with  belligerents  and  demanded,  even 
at  the  risk  of  perpetuating  the  war,  a  submis- 
sion pure  and  simple  and  the  acceptation  of 
promises  without  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the 
conqueror  instead  of  the  signing  of  a  regular 
contract,  it  cannot  but  be  that  this  term,  so  de- 
liberately chosen,  has  considerable  impor- 
tance." 

Vienna  has  received  the  news  with 
general  rejoicings  from  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  to  the  least  tradesman. 
Even  many  of  those  who  during  the  first 
p*riod  of  the  war  showed  dislike  of  Great 
Britain  seem  now  to  have  come  over  to 


her  side.  Only  the  Germanophil  and 
Clerical  reactionary  organs  persist  in 
their  hostile  attitude.  The  Neues 
Wiener  Tagblatt,  in  speaking  of  the 
terms  of  peace,  says  that  the  Boers,  who 
have  been  vanquished  with  great  honor, 
may  find  in  those  conditions  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  bravery.  British  gold  will 
flow  into  the  country  and  rebuild  the  dev- 
astated farms.  The  loss  of  political  in- 
dependence is  certainly  a  hard  fate  for 
proud  natures  to  bear.  But  when  the 
Boer  countries  gradually  acquire  the 
same  degree  of  autonomy  as  Canada  or 
Australia  their  political  sacrifice  will  be 
much  more  lightly  felt.  The  ties  that 
unite  those  colonies  with  the  mother 
country  are  not  strained.  They  are 
links  of  sympathy  which  have  been  on  all 
sides  established  between  Old  England 
and  her  colonies,  and  it  has  been  pre- 
cisely during  the  war  that  such  sympathy 
was  manifested,  altho  there  is  French 
blood  in  the  veins  of  patriotic  Canadians, 
and  altho  on  Australian  soil  next  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  majority  both  French  and 
Germans  have  found  a  beloved  home. 
Wherever  the  British  flag  floats  there  are 
free  citizens,  trade  prospers,  and  indus- 
try progresses.  Belgium  and  Holland 
naturally  sympathize  with  their  kinsmen 
in  South  Africa,  but  even  in  these  two 
countries  the  tone  of  acquiescence  in  the 
peace  as  a  fait  accompli  is  pretty  com- 
mon. In  Italy  the  sympathy  is  strongly 
on  the  side  of  England.  The  Giornale 
d' Italia  sees  in  the  achieved  solidarity  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
the  chief  gain  of  the  war,  and  expresses 
joy  at  the  return  of  England  to  her  posi- 
tion of  normal  influence  in  international 
politics. 

Aft     th       Something  like    17,000   Boers 
yj^j  have    surrendered,    many    of 

them  mere  boys  eleven  years 
old  and  upward,  while  others  are  feeble 
old  men.  They  are  described  as  being 
in  a  state  of  extreme  raggedness  and 
even  hunger.  To  see  the  brave  fighters 
scramble  for  sugar  served  out  by  the  au- 
thorities and  eat  it  like  bread,  is  to  have 
convincing  proof  of  the  privations  they 
have  undergone.  Great  friendliness  is 
said  to  exist  between  them  and  their  Brit- 
ish victors,  and  it  is  the  evident  policy 
of  England  to  inspire  them  with  feelings 
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of  confidence  atid  friendship.  In  a  spe- 
cial court  held  at  Buckingham  Palace  for 
the  reception  of  an  address  from  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  King  in- 
cluded in  his  reply  these  words  respect- 
ing the  British  and  Boer  soldiers : 

"  You  give  fitting  expression  to  the  ad- 
miration universally  felt  for  the  valor  and 
endurance  of  the  officers  and  men  who  have 
been  engaged  in  fighting  their  country's  bat- 
tles. They  have  been  opposed  to  a  brave  and 
determined  people  and  had  to  encounter  un- 
exampled difficulties.  These  difficulties  were 
cheerfully  overcome  by  steady  and  persistent 
effort,  and  those  who  were  our  opponents 
will  now,  I  rejoice  to  think,  become  our 
friends." 

One  of  the  most  curious  results  of  the 
war  is  the  trial  for  treason  of  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament.  In  November 
last  Col.  Arthur  Lynch  was  elected  to 
Parliament  for  Gal  way.  On  June  nth 
he  arrived  at  Newhaven  from  Dieppe, 
France,  on  his  way  to  London  to  take  his 
seat  at  Westminster.  On  landing  he 
was  placed  under  arrest  by  the  police 
who  had  been  watching  for  his  appear- 
ance, and  was  carried  to  the  Bow  Street 
Police  Station.  Three  days  later  he  was 
arraigned  in  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  So- 
licitor General  in  opening  the  prosecu- 
tion alluded  to  Lynch's  Australian  na- 
tionality, his  residence  in  Paris,  and  his 
departure  thence  to  the  Transvaal,  where 
he  joined  the  Boer  army  and  fought 
openly  in  the  field  against  General  Bul- 
ler's  operations. 

„  ..  ,  Apart  from  matters  pertaining 
.  „  .  to  the  South  African  peace,  the 
chief  topics  of  interest  in  Lon- 
don to-day  are  the  coming  coronation 
and  all  the  dinners  and  other  ceremonies 
included  therein.  The  coronation  pro- 
gram takes  in  the  days  froin  June  23d  to 
July  5th  and  includes,  among  others,  the 
following  events  :  June  24th,  their  majes- 
ties receive  the  special  foreign  envoys 
and  deputations,  and  give  a  dinner  at 
Buckingham  Palace ;  June  26th,  the 
coronation ;  June  27th,  the  military 
pageant,  representing  every  portion  of 
the  British  Empire ;  July  5th,  King  Ed- 
ward's dinner  to  the  poor.  Meanwhile 
a  dinner  may  be  recorded  which  is  not 
without   international   significance.     On 


June  nth  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Choate 
entertained  the  King  and  Queen  at  the 
American  Embassy,  and  the  event  was 
noteworthy  as  indicating  the  manifest  de- 
sire of  the  British  nation  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  this  country.  This  is  the 
first  time  such  an  honor  has  ever  been  paid 
to  an  American  Ambassador,  and  it  is 
the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign  has  so  honored  any  for- 
eign Ambassador.  Among  the  guests  at 
the  dinner,  besides  the  royal  party,  were 
Whitelaw  Reid,  Special  Ambassador  to 
the  coronation ;  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
John  Sargent.  After  the  ladies  had  left 
the  dining-room  Mr.  Choate  brought 
Mr.  Morgan  up  to  the  King,  who  talked 
with  the  financier  earnestly  for  half  an 
hour  or  longer. — A  Parliamentary  paper 
just  published  gives  the  revised  financial 
statement  for  1902- 1903.  The  total  ex- 
penditure is  estimated  at  £176,359,000 
and  the  revenue  at  £152,435,000.  Con- 
sols to  the  amount  of  £29,920,000  will  be 
issued,  and  these  will  cover  the  deficit  of 
£23,924,000,  and  will  leave  £5,996,000 
available  for  contingencies  and  for  the 
redemption  of  part  of  the  national  debt. 
— There  is  a  general  belief  among  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
King  wishes  Lord  Salisbury  to  dissolve 
Parliament  after  the  coronation  and  "  go 
to  the  country."  But  the  Premier  has  re- 
fused absolutely  to  submit  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  a  general  election  and  thus 
possibly  fail  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  re- 
cent victory  for  the  next  few  years.  It 
is  an  ancient  custom  by  which  the  death 
of  a  sovereign  involves  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament. 


Th    Fr  nch     ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  "^^  French 

^  ^    Cabinet  opened  with  some- 

Govemment       ,  .  r  ,u   i.  j 

thmg  of  that  vagueness  and 

political  platitude  which  have  been  the 
ruin  of  so  many  previous  governments 
in  Paris.  On  June  loth  M.  Bourgeois 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  declared  that  he  would 
use  his  power  to  maintain  the  calmness 
and  dignity  fitting  to  a  legislative  body. 
He  would  not  act  as  a  representative  of 
any  party,  but  would  fulfil  the  duties  of 
arbiter  by  impartiality  and  by  creating 
respect  for  the  national  tribune.  On  the 
same  day  M.  Combes,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed  Premier,   made   the   ministerial 
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declaration,  which  was  received  in  silence 
by   the  Moderates  and  Right,  but   was 
cordially  applauded  by  the  Radicals  and 
Radical-Socialists.     M.    Combes   opened 
his  speech  by  stating  that  the  country 
through   the   general   elections   had   ap- 
proved the  policy  of  M.  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau,  whose  chief  aim  had  been  to  unite 
the  conflicting  factions  of  the  Republican 
party  in  defense  of  the   Republic.     M. 
Combes  said  that  such  a  union  was  now 
more   necessary   even   than   before,   and 
that  the   Government  would  avoid  any 
move  which  might  endanger  this  Repub- 
lican   union.      Every    efifort    was    to   be 
made  to  maintain  the  national  character 
of  the  army  and  keep  it  outside  of  poli- 
tics.    In   regard   to  the  much   disputed 
Associations  Law,  he  said  that  a  portion 
of  the  clergy  had  tried  to  confound  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  that 
of  the  religious  congregations.     This  ac- 
tion he  regarded  as  intolerable,  and  as- 
serted that  the  Government  would  ex- 
amine existing  legislation  to  see  whether 
it  was  sufficient  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  attempts.     The  financial  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  Government  found  it- 
self he  laid  to  the  commercial  crisis  and 
to  the  increase  of  burdens  common  to  all 
European  countries.     He  promised  econ- 
omy in  public  expenditure.  He  was  ready 
to  support  resolutely  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  to  reduce  the  term  of  mili- 
tary service  to  two  years.     The  alliance 
between  France  and  Russia,  which  was 
equally  for  the  good  of  each  nation,  he 
would   continue   and   would   strengthen. 
Two  days  later  the  first  debate  occurred 
under  the  new  Ministry,  and  the  Chamber 
of     Deputies     and     its     galleries     were 
crowded  to  see  how  the  Government  bore 
itself    in    its    first    trial.      M.    Bussiere 
(Radical)  moved  an  interpellation  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  Government.       A 
debate    followed    in   which    M.    Combes 
again  asserted  his  belief  that  the  coun- 
try, through  the  general  elections,  had 
sustained   the   actions   of   M.    Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  and  that  the  new  Government 
would  follow  the  general  policy  of  the 
old.     The  debate  closed  with  a  speech  by 
M.  Ribot   (Republican),  who  dwelt  on 
the  vagueness  of  the  Ministerial  declara- 
tion.    The  Chamber  adopted  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Government  by  a  ma- 
jority of  329  to  124.     The  expression  of 
confidence  was  in  these  words : 


"  The  Chamber  expresses  its  confidence  in 
the  Government  to  apply  the  policy  of 
Laicism,  fiscal   reform,  and  social  solidarity." 


The  Situation 
in  China 


<^ 


China     has     submitted 
twenty-two  articles  of  the 
proposed  amended  treaty 
approved  by  the  Viceroys  and  the  Wai- 
wu-pu.     Fifteen  of  these  articles  have  to 
do  with  the  customs,  but  the  others  touch 
on  matters  not  commercial,  such  as  the 
status  of  missionaries   and   judicial   re- 
forms.    The  article  treating  of  the  mis- 
sionary question  is  worded  with  careful 
moderation  but  contains  a  strong  indict- 
ment against  them,  charging  them  with 
spreading  unrest  throughout  the  empire. 
The  various  Powers  represented  in  Pe- 
king have   at   last   consented   to   a   pro 
rata  reduction  of  the  indemnity  claimed 
from  China.    The  United  States  has  been 
one  of  the  Powers  insisting  on  this  re- 
duction for  a  long  time,  but  there  were  a 
number  of  reasons  why  various  Powers 
objected  to  the  proposal.  England  by  in- 
vestigating   the    various    British    claims 
and  reducing  them  where    possible    has 
been  able  to  accept  this  reduction  of  the 
indemnity  without  loss  to  her  Govern- 
ment.    The    American    authorities    are 
now  engaged  in  investigating  the  claims 
of   American   citizens.     Another   matter 
on  which  the  American  ambassador  has 
insisted  does  not  receive  the  assent  of  the 
other  Powers.     Since  the  signing  of  the 
protocol    which    settled    the    amount    of 
money  to  be  paid  by  China,   silver,   in 
which  the  indemnity  was  to  be  paid  on  a 
gold  basis,  has  been  steadily  declining  in 
value.     This  country  has  urged  that  the 
indemnity  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  when  the  protocol  was 
signed.  The  other  Powers  insist  that  the 
indemnity  be  paid  in  gold  or  in  the  rates 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  payment,  which 
would  mean  practically  a  very  consider- 
able increase  of  payment   for  China. — 
Russia  still  declines  to  ratify  the  Man- 
churian  Convention  until  the  British  rail- 
way agreement,  signed  April  29th,  is  re- 
vised.    The    Chinese    Government    with 
the  approval  of  the  British  Minister  will 
address  a  note  to  the  Russian  Minister, 
promising    that    any  railway  built  from 
Peking  to  the  Great  Wall  will  be  built  by 
China  herself  without  the  help  of  for- 
eign capital.  _, 


The    Disease    of    Money-Getting 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis 


WE  were  delayed  one  day  last  sum- 
mer at  the  toll  gate  on  a  lonely 
road  in  the  Virginia  mountains. 
The  son  of  the  gatekeeper  at  the  mo- 
ment came  hurrying  across  the  field. 

"  I've  got  the  job,  father !"  he  shouted, 
waving  his  hat.  "  Sixteen  dollars  a 
month !  " 

The  old  man  stared  at  him  open- 
mouthed,  forgetting  to  give  us  our 
change.  "  Sixteen  dollars  a  month ! 
Why,  you  kin  git  married  now.  Bob, 
right  away  and  set  up  housekeepin' !  You 
kin  lead  a  man's  life  now,  sah !  " 

We  laughed  as  we  drove  away  at  the 
mountaineer's  ideas  of  the  things  neces- 
sary to  a  man's  life.  He  must  belong, 
we  said,  to  a  generation  of  two  centuries 
ago. 

Some  one  then  told  a  story  of  a  man 
he  knew  in  Denver  or  St.  Paul  or  some 
other  crowded,  driving  Western  city.  He 
had  been  all  of  his  life  a  bookkeeper  on  a 
small  salary.  When  he  was  a  young 
man  and  the  city  a  village  he  had  bought 
for  a  few  dollars  a  huge  square  of 
ground  on  the  principal  street  and  had 
built  a  snug  little  house  on  it  and  planted 
a  garden  for  his  young  wife.  Now  that 
they  were  gray  old  folks  of  seventy  they 
still  lived  in  the  house,  hedged  in  by  cab- 
bages and  roses,  the  mossy  old  well  in 
one  corner  of  the  garden,  the  beehive  in 
another. 

The  lot  was  now  surrounded  by  huge 
business  houses  and  was  of  enormous 
value. 

One  firm  after  another  offered  the  old 
man  sums  for  it  which  would  make  him 
rich  for  life. 

"  You  can  give  up  work  if  you  sell," 
they  said,  "  and  take  your  place  among 
the  millionaires  of  the  State.  You  can 
build  yourself  a  palace  out  in  the  country 
and  have  nothing  to  do  but  turn  over 
your  money  and  make  more  and  more 
millions." 

"  My  wife  and  me,"  he  said,  "  wouldn't 
be  comfortable  in  a  palace.  We  are  com- 
fortable in  this  house.  It's  home.  I  don't 
want  to  rake  in  millions.  We  have 
enough.      I'm    able    for    my    work — it 


doesn't  hurt  me.  We  have  no  children 
to  leave  a  fortune  to.  Money  in  bank 
wouldn't  give  my  wife  as  much  comfort 
as  her  posies  and  bees  do.  No,  I  won't 
sell." 

He  is  still  living  in  the  mean  little  house 
and  picks  strawberries  for  his  old  wife's 
breakfast  from  ground  that  is  worth  a 
thousand  dollars  a  foot. 

We  laughed  again  and  some  one  else 
recalled  the  story  of  another  madman, 
who  was  as  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
money. 

"  My  guide,"  he  said,  "  when  I  was 
fishing  in  Florida  last  spring  showed  me 
one  day  a  tract  of  land  on  the  river  bank. 
'  That's  my  ground,'  he  said.  '  I've  got 
fifty  acres  there.  I  have  cleared  three 
acres  an'  put  it  into  Jettuce  fer  the 
Northern  market.  It  brings  me  in  a 
hundred  dollars  a  year." 

"  Why  not  clear  the  whole  of  it,"  I 
asked,  "and  put  it  into  lettuce?  Then 
you  would  have  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  instead  of  one  hundred." 

"  He  stared  at  me.  *  A  hundred's 
enough  fer  me  with  what  I  make  fishin'. 
Why  should  I  slave  fer  money  I  don't 
need  ? ' 

"  '  But  you  do  need  it,'  I  urged,  and 
told  him  of  some  of  the  luxuries  he  could 
buy  with  more  money.  Besides,  I  ar- 
gued, he  should  have  money  laid  by  in 
bank.  He  did  not  answer  for  a  while 
and  then  said : 

"  '  No,  I'm  in  the  right  of  it.  Ther's 
only  me  an'  my  boy.  Bob's  bed  good 
schoolin'  an'  is  makin'  his  own  way  in 
Jacksonville.  Ef  he  wants  more  money 
he  kin  come  an'  plant  more  lettuces.  I've 
a  snug  cabin  yonder,  an'  what  with  fish 
an'  game  an'  a  pig  I've  enough  to  eat. 
I  like  to  look  into  politics  a  bit  an'  I'm 
fond  o'  readin'.  The  hundred  dollars 
pays  for  my  newspapers  an'  books.  Ef 
I  worked  more  land  I'd  hev  money  in 
bank,  as  you  say,  but  I'd  hev  no  time 
for  politics  nor  readin'.  No.  Ther's 
other  things  than  money.  Enough  of 
it's  enough.' 

"  He  was  a  good  guide,"  continued  the 
fisherman,    "  but   a   queer   fellow.      He 
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never  planted  more  lettuce.  I  often  won- 
der whether  he  was  quite  mad  in  that 
matter  or  eminently  sane." 

When  I  read  in  The  Independent  the 
other  day  the  discussion  upon  the  Con- 
centration of  Wealth  it  brought  to  my 
memory  these  ignorant  feeble  folk  who, 
because  they  valued  money  only  for 
what  it  would  buy,  we  ridiculed  as  mad. 
They  seemed  more  feeble  and  more  mad 
in  the  light  of  these  discussions  of  the 
power  of  wealth. 

I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  the  younger 
generation  of  Americans  are  conscious  of 
how  rapidly  wealth  is  becoming  the  one 
object  that  dominates  our  horizon?  The 
greed  for  money  has  been  developed 
among  us  since  the  Civil  War  with  the 
force  and  swiftness  of  an  epidemic.  Be- 
fore that  war  there  were  very  few  large 
fortunes  in  this  country.  The  man  who 
accumulated  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  looked  upon  with  awe  as  a 
Croesus.  We  had  no  huge,  splendid 
cities  then,  hotteds  of  luxury.  The 
Western,  even  the  Middle  States  were 
sparsely  settled ;  the  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple lived  in  villages  or  little  towns,  where 
the  conditions  of  life  were  simple  and  in- 
expensive. The  great  man  of  the  town 
probably  lived  in  a  pillared  wooden  man- 
sion on  an  income  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand per  annum.  He  had  a  Brussels  car- 
pet on  his  parlor  and  a  pair  of  Vito  Viti's 
alabaster  vases  on  the  mantel  shelf.  His 
wife  owned  a  single  velvet  gown,  which 
gave  her  royal  state  for  life.  The  yearly 
incomes  of  the  less  lucky  men  of  the  vil- 
lage— clerks,  cashiers,  storekeepers,  law- 
yers or  doctors — usually  ranged  from 
four  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars.  Liv- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  was  cheap.  But- 
ter and  beef  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  a  cow 
in  the  "  lot,"  pigs  in  the  sty  and  a  garden 
full  of  vegetables  and  fruit  supplied 
food.  In  the  clothes  press  were  a  Sun- 
day broadcloth  suit  and  a  silk  gown  ;  they 
would  last  for  many  years.  There  were 
no  operas,  no  pictures,  no  costly  journeys 
to  absorb  money.  The  man  who  had 
been  in  Europe  was  regarded  with  won- 
der ;  men  talked  to  him  with  bated  breath. 
These  men  and  women  knew  nothing  of 
art  nor  the  stage  nor  the  countless  luxu- 
ries which  are  necessities  to  their  grand- 
children. Yet  they  were  of  honorable 
birth,     gentle-mannered,      God-fearing, 


and,  as  a  rule,  with  as  sound  a  literary 
education  and  taste  as  the  majority  of 
their  grandsons.  Human  nature  was,  of 
course,  the  same  then  as  now.  But  as 
there  were  fewer  uses  for  money,  it  rated 
lower  among  the  good  things  of  life  than 
it  does  with  us.  In  the  code  of  our 
church-going,  Bible-loving  ancestors 
there  was  something  vulgar,  even 
wicked,  in  the  greed  for  riches.  Every 
community  had,  of  course,  its  misers  and 
shrewd  money-grabbers.  But  their  aims 
were  regarded  as  plebeian,  their  place  in 
society  was  below  the  salt.  Little  thought 
was  given  to  ancestry.  Education  was 
held  to  be  the  chief  good  and  object  of 
ambition.  "  Professional  men  "  were  in- 
disputably the  upper  class.  Every  ambi- 
tious mechanic  or  poor  farmer  struggled 
hard  to  push  at  least  one  of  his  boys 
through  college  and  to  make  of  him  a 
lawyer,  doctor  or  minister. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War.  When  it 
was  over  some  of  the  successful  army 
contractors  first  taught  us  how  fast  and 
how  high  an  ignorant,  underbred  man 
could  climb  in  the  community  upon  a 
heap  of  dollars.  Then  followed  the  oil 
speculation,  the  development  of  the  rail- 
way systems ;  after  that  came  the  forma- 
tion of  the  great  trusts.  The  American 
has  now  grown  used  to  look  upon  gigan- 
tic accumulations  of  wealth,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  his  eyesight  is  a  little  im- 
paired by  their  perpetual  glitter.  Dwell- 
ers under  the  luster  of  Mt.  Blanc,  it  is 
said,  see  other  things  but  dully  and  no 
longer  can  measure  distances  justly. 

More  can  be  bought  with  money  now 
in  the  United  States,  perhaps,  than  any- 
where else.  Luxury,  political  power,  a 
certain  social  position — all  have  their 
price.  Haman  occasionally  may  be 
vexed,  as  of  old,  by  some  scholarly  Mor- 
decai  sitting  at  the  gate,  who  watches  his 
noisy  pomp  with  a  quiet,  amused  smile. 
And  yet  the  poor  gentleman  Mordecai 
has  common  sense.  He  knows  that  with 
a  little  heavier  account  in  bank  he  could 
send  his  consumptive  boy  to  Florida  or 
the  Adirondacks,  and  that  without  it  he 
must  die.  Mordecai  is  not  a  slave  to 
Mammon,  but  he  is  human,  and  he,  too, 
joins  the  multitude  in  the  frantic  struggle 
of  money-getting. 

Who  can  live  outside  of  it  ? 

Life  rises  before  the  young  American 
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now  as  the  enchanted  palace  did  before 
Jack  in  the  old  fairy  story.  Behind  its 
closed  doors  wait  wonders  of  which  his 
grandfather  knew  nothing,  the  triumphs 
of  art  and  science,  the  joys  of  travel,  of 
power,  of  society,  of  luxury.  But  the 
doors  open,  he  thinks,  only  to  golden 
keys.  How,  without  a  great  fortune,  can 
he  sail  in  his  yacht  to  unknown  climes,  or 
build  a  castle  like  Biltmore,  or  buy 
Titians,  or  endow  colleges,  or,  most 
coveted  joy  of  all,  enter  the  Smart  Set 
of  his  native  city?  The  huge  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  by  a  few  individuals  and  by  the 
trusts  seem  to  have  maddened  the  brain 
of  the  nation  just  as  a  noxious  disease 
infects  a  body. 

The  majority  of  the  writers  in  your 
symposium  the  other  day  based  their  re- 
marks upon  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  ruling  Power  in  this  country  now 
was  not  the  love  of  liberty  or  patriotism 
or  God,  but — the  Dollar. 

Our  recent  writers  on  sociology  recog- 
nize the  recent  change  in  the  values 
which  we  set  upon  the  things  of  life.  Our 
old  idea  of  a  higher  class  to  be  imitated, 
men  and  women  of  honest  parentage,  of 
gentle  breeding  and  high  purposes,  is, 
we  now  hear,  stale  and  fantastic.  Our 
House  of  Lords,  we  are  told,  "  is  alreadv 
incorporated.  They  are  the  Plutocrats  of 
New  York.  They  soon  will  give  us  a 
syndicated  Presidency." 

The  faith  of  the  old-time  American  in 
the  republic  as  the  one  land  on  earth 
where  all  men  are  free — where  govern- 
ment exists  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed — is  jeered  at  and  thrust  aside. 
"  Neither  the  constitution  nor  the  old 
prejudices  in  favor  of  liberty,  nor  the 
dead  hand  of  Washington,"  we  are  told, 
"  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
gigantic  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Under  this  ruling  even  the  meaning 
of  words  has  changed  lately  for  Ameri- 
cans. The  successful  man  is  merely  the 
rich  man.  The  national  progress  of 
which  we  boast  so  loudly  just  now  does 
not  mean  advance  in  science,  in  art,  or 
learning,  or  in  the  nobility  or  distinction 
of  individual  life,  but  simply  commercial 
progress.  The  popular  policy  of  Im- 
perialisrn  is,  stripped  of  verbiage,  merely 
the  seizing  of  territory  and  subjugation 


of  foreign  peoples  with  whom  we  have 
no  quarrel,  by  force,  in  order  to  increase 
the  national  wealth. 

To  put  money  into  the  Treasury  we 
admitted  slavery  into  the  States  again 
without  a  protest.  Professedly  a  Chris- 
tian people,  we  looked  on  in  silence  while 
our  army  was  sent  to  conquer  an  intelli- 
gent race,  capable  of  self-government, 
who  were  struggling  for  their  freedom. 
When  our  soldiers  revived  some  of  the 
most  brutal  tortures  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  subdue  them  we  were  silent,  and  when 
General  Smith  ordered  the  extermination 
of  women  and  all  children  over  ten  years 
of  age  we  forgave  him.  Why  ?  Because 
torture  and  wholesale  murder  were  "  ne- 
cessities of  war,"  and  this  war  is  going 
to  put  money  into  our  pockets. 

Our  doings  in  the  Philippines  have 
been  recited  with  many  lofty  phrases. 
But  there,  in  homely  English,  is  the 
meaning  of  them. 

To  measure  how  deeply  this  cancer  of 
avarice  has  eaten  into  the  national  char- 
acter, look  for  a  moment  at  the  list  of 
pensioners.  Not  at  the  honest  men  who 
were  disabled  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try and  who  deserve  her  grateful  and 
tender  care  while  they  live,  but  at  the 
huge  body  of  willing  paupers  who  once 
rendered  her  a  short  service,  for  which 
they  were  amply  paid  at  the  time,  and 
who,  tho  able  and  strong,  have  fed  upon 
her  ever  since.  Not  one  man  among 
them,  apparently,  has  found  sufficient  re- 
ward in  the  proud  consciousness  that  he 
served  his  country  in  her  hour  of  peril. 
He  chooses  rather  to  take  pay  and  more 
pay  in  dollars  and  cents  from  her  every 
month  while  he  lives. 

Jesus  Christ  held  an  ideal  man  before 
the  world,  pure,  bold,  unselfish,  giving 
his  life  to  serve  God  and  to  help  his 
brother.  That  man  has  drawn  humanity 
upward  for  nineteen  centuries. 

But  now  we  have  a  new  model.  "  Get 
money,"  shouts  the  modern  teacher  to  our 
boys.  "  Why  should  you  starve  ?  Treat 
yourselves  to  the  best  of  life  as  did  the 
young  Roman  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 
Get  money — Rem  facias — it  is  the  only 
good !  " 

But  in  our  universal,  wild  rush  to  the 
feet  of  the  golden  calf,  can  we  not  go 
back  for  a  moment  to  facts,  to  plain 
common    sense?      The    ruler    of    Wall 
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Street — what  are  the  realities  of  life  to 
him?  His  millions,  or  his  aching  jaw, 
his  drunken  son — the  woman  whom  he 
loved,  who  is  dead?  Do  the  millions 
actually  buy  him  rest,  comfort,  happi- 
ness? Do  they  give  him  any  hold  upon 
the  world  into  which  he  soon  must  go, 
and  go  without  a  dollar? 

There  were  men  richer  than  he  in  the 
old  Roman  days  who  often  sat,  smiling, 
to  watch  the  superb  lions  in  the  arena 


below  while  the  followers  of  a  miserable 
Galilean  Jew  were  fed  to  them. 

They  are  gone  and  Rome  is  gone.  But 
the  Galilean  still  lives. 

In  the  fury  of  our  haste  to  be  rich  I 
often  think  of  those  ignorant  folk  of 
whom  I  told  you  who  valued  money  only 
for  the  rest  and  content  it  could  buy,  and 
knew  when  they  had  enough  of  it. 

Are  they  mad  or  more  sane  than  any 
of  us? 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In    June 

By  Eliza  Woodworth 


SAID  last  March :  Let  us  go  next  June, 
And  camp  in  the  forest;  a  tent  for  me. 
With    a    fire    between    stones,    while    the 
dawn-birds   tune, 
Tho  still  drowses  the  bee  in  the  hollow  tree. 


But  we  came — to  a  haughty  hotel  in  June ; 
How  it  glares  at  the  sea,  how  it  stares  from 
the  hight! 
And  its  grove  of  green  benches,  and  rock  work 
chip-hewn. 
Is   the  wood  that  we  know,   through   each 
fierce  lighted  night. 

In    December    I'll    moan :    How    we    lost   last 
June ! 
With  its  dawns  on  the  sea,  and  the  yellow- 
ing sands ; 


And   in   April   you   chimed :   Let  us   watch   in 
June, 
The  sun  dawn  on  the  sea,  and  the  low  moon 
rise 
Over  billow,  and  shoal^.  and  the  green  lagoon, 
While  we  hear  the  surf-roars,  and  the  shore-     And  its  hours  by  the  moonlighted,  whispering 
bird  cries.  dune, 

Where  the  curlews  cry  past,  and  the  lone 
heron  stands. 
And  in  May,  'twas  a  farm  house  we  wished 

for  our  June,  Oh!  you'll  chime:  To  have  lived  in  a  wood 

With    a    woodbiny    porch — on    a    mountain  last  June, 

side,  With  an  outdoor  fire  and  its  smoky  tea, 

Whence  it  gazes  at  valleys  in  sweet  commune.     And   each   dear   foolish   bird,   with    its   home- 
Over    pine   trees   that    root   on    the    granite  stead  rune, 

slide.  And  our  pyramid  tent,  and  your  lazy  bee. 

And,  we  lost  that  farm  of  the  mountains,  in 
June ; 
And  its  piny  air,  and  the  ferny  nooks. 
And   its   summer  storms,   and   the  calm   com- 
mune 
Of    the    hight,    with    the    misty    valleys    of 

brooks. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The    Destruction    of    St.    Pierre 


By   William  Mason 


[Mr.  Mason,  who  v/as  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  reach  Martinique  after  the  eruption,  has  just 
returned  to  this  country.  He  went  in  the  capacity  of  special  correspondent  for  several  American 
papers  of  which  he  is  the  Washington  correspondent. — Editob.] 


WHEN  we  landed  at  Fort  de 
France,  just  two  weeks  after 
the  terrible  catastrophe  which 
in  one  blow  laid  low  the  most  prosperous 
city,  not  only  of  Martinique,  but  in  all 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  only  sixteen  miles  away  lay 
the  world's  greatest  picture  of  ruin  and 
death.  Here,  at  Carbet's  base,  lay  nes- 
tling the  picturesque  little  town  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  Josephine,  Napoleon's  loved 
but  abandoned  wife.  And  yet  all  was 
changed.  The  shops,  filled  with  their 
gayly  colored  cloth,  wide-brimmed  Pana- 
ma hats  and  delicious  fruits,  were  closed 
and  locked.  On  the  streets  there  was 
the  same  scene  of  inactivity.  Here  and 
there  groups  of  men,  both  black  and 
white,  stood  and  in  hushed  whispers 
spoke  of  the  fury  of  the  volcano ;  grief- 
stricken  wom.en,  dressed  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  silently  hurried  along  on  their 


way  to  the  church,  where  continual  serv- 
ices were  being  held  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  liv- 
ing— and  even  the  children  by  their 
frightened  faces  showed  that  they,  too, 
were  impressed  and  terrified  by  the  hiss- 
ing volcano  to  the  northward.  There 
was  hardly  a  person  in  the  town  who  did 
not  suspect  that  sooner  or  later  Fort  de 
France  would  receive  from  Pelee's  crater 
death  and  desolation ;  and  yet  there  were 
few,  comparatively,  who  were  leaving  for 
other  islands.  In  Martinique  lay  their 
hopes  and  aspirations,  and  in  Martinique, 
if  need  must,  they  would  die. 

Between  Fort  de  France  and  the  spot 
where  once  was  St.  Pierre  the  land  comes 
down  to  the  sea  in  alternating  scallops 
and  tiny  valleys.  Hiding  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Fort  de  France  the  monster  head 
of  Mt.  Pelee,  the  two-headed  Carbet 
rears  its  giant  form  over  three  thousand 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  In 
some  ages  of  the  past  the  mud  flowing 
down  Carbet's  peaks  formed  the  scal- 
lops which  now  end  abruptly  with 
the  ocean.  Dotted  here  and  there  be- 
tween these  monster  mud  banks  covered 
with  delightful  verdure  are  red-tiled 
houses  surrounded  by  waving  fields  of 
sugar  cane.  On  the  topmost  point  of 
each  ridge  there  now  stands  a  huge  cross 
as  a  guard  from  the  fury  of  Mt.  Pelee. 
But  even  so,  none  but  a  few  of  the  most 
hardy  have  remained  in  their  homes  out- 
side of  Fort  de  France  since  the  day  of 


houses  there  is  again  the  somber  gray. 
Over  all  the  land,  too,  in  this  vicinity 
there  hangs  a  misty  veil,  and  high  above 
the  hills  to  the  southward  is  now  seen 
what  appears  to  be  a  monster  umbrella 
shaped  cloud  of  white. 

The  once  prosperous  suburban  town 
of  Carbet  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
scene  of  desolation.  The  change  is  sud- 
den and  appalling.  From  a  land  of 
beauty  we  are  suddenly  brought  face  to 
face  with  death  and  destruction  in  its 
most  complete  form.  The  houses  and 
churches   of   Carbet   are   not   destroyed, 


The  Public  Square  in  St.  Pierre 


the  destructive  eruption  of  Pelee — that 
mountain  which  was  once  the  pride  of 
the  citizens  of  Martinique. 

Two  little  towns  are  situated  on  the 
shore  between  Fort  de  France  and  the 
line  of  death  which  marks  the  termina- 
tion southward  of  the  zone  of  influence 
of  Mt.  Pelee.  First  is  Case  Navire,  and 
then,  a  little  further  up,  is  Case  Pilotc. 
The  latter  is  about  seven  miles  from  the 
former  site  of  St.  Pierre,  but  yet  there 
are  no  evidences  of  the  volcano,  except 
that  the  green  trees  and  glistening  fields 
of  sugar  have  now  taken  a  grayish  a])- 
pearancc,  and  instead  of  the  customary 
and   (|u;iintly  beautiful   red   roofs  of  the 


but  are  covered  with  many  inches  of 
ashes  and  volcanic  dust ;  the  palm  trees 
and  other  tropical  foliage  bend  under 
their  weight  of  dust,  and  many  of  them 
have  broken  in  twain  ;  the  once  richly  col- 
ored and  sweet  scented  flower  gardens 
are  buried  completely  out  of  sight,  and 
not  one  human  soul  now  dares  to  live  in 
Carbet.  Few  of  its  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, were  killed,  for  the  little  town  was 
saved  from  com])lete  annihilation  by  its 
])osition  close  behind  a  scallop  which 
separates  it  from  the  resting  place  of  St. 
Pierre. 

( )nly  a  little   further  along  the  coast 
.'uid   .St.   Pierre  is  before   us.       Now  the 


The  Residence  Section  of  St.  Pierre 


mountain  in  all  its  terrifying  glory  is 
clearly  visible,  only  a  short  distance 
ahead.  For  over  four  thousand  feet  it 
rises  from  the  sea  and  throws  forth  for 
many  thousand  feet  higher  massive 
clouds  of  now  white  and  now  black 
smoke  and  vapor.     It  seems  as  if  some 


giant  hand,  controlled  by  a  supernatural 
power,  has,  with  one  scoop,  dug  out  near 
the  mountain's  base  an  immense  hole 
with  an  opening  only  toward  the  sea  and 
Mt.  Pelee.  In  this  hole  there  once 
thrived  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities 
in  all  the  West  Indies — it  was  the  site  of 
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St.  Pierre.  Now  it  is  hard,  from  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  for  one  to  discern  that 
there  remains  anything  there  which  bears 
resemblance  to  the  works  of  man.  A 
little  nearer  in,  the  land  simply  seemed 
roughened,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had 
come  very  near  to  the  shore  that  it  was 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  place 
where  the  city  had  once  been  and  the 
works  of  nature  in  the  rear  toward  the 
mountain. 

Gray  was  here,  there  and  everywhere. 
Dust  and  dirt  and  ashes  and  mud,  with 
here  and  there  a  jagged  remnant  of  what 
had  once  been  a  beautiful  house,  a  large 
church,  or  a  city  hall,  was  all  that  re- 
mained of  St.  Pierre.  Not  one  human 
soul  anywhere.  And  in  the  rear  Mt.  Pelee 
was  lost  in  the  clouds  and  smoke  above. 
This  beautiful  and  quaint  little  town  was 
only  so  short  a  time  ago  all  color  and 
freshness ;  then  the  mountain  was  cov- 
ered with  giant  palms  interlaced  so  close- 
ly with  green  vines  that  it  had  presented 
to  the  eye  one  hugely  beautiful  mass  of 
green.  There,  on  that  hillside  just  back 
of  this  joyous  city,  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  gardens  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Fountains  were  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  squares,  throwing  show- 
ers of  glistening  spray  into  the  air,  and 


moving  about  were  gayly  dressed  peo- 
ple chattering  one  to  the  other  in  their 
patois  French.  Now  there  is  a  desolate 
stretch  of  gray  merely  accentuated  by 
the  jagged  and  grewsome  ruins. 

But  let  us  enter  the  town.  It  hardly 
seems  possible  to  tell  in  which  direction 
and  where  the  streets  had  formerly  run. 
Houses  have  toppled  in  and  scattered 
themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  same  giant  hand  which 
had  once  formed  the  site  for  St.  Pierre 
had  now  swept  itself  over  the  entire  city, 
knocking  down  buildings  with  the  ease 
that  ten  pins  fall  when  struck  by  the  roll- 
ing ball.  There  must  have  been  a  wind 
with  the  fury  of  a  terrible  cyclone,  for 
iron  bars  as  large  as  a  man's  wrist  were 
bent  and  twisted  and  huge  trees  have 
literally  been  torn  from  the  earth  and 
cast  in  every  direction.  Where  there 
were  no  ruins  to  be  seen  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  buried  far  below 
the  rivers  of  mud,  which  had  flowed 
down  Pelee's  side  through  this  natural 
gateway  into  the  city.  But  most  sur- 
prising of  all,  there  was  no  lava. 

Looking  to  the  North,  to  the  East  and 
to  the  South  there  was  one  continued 
stretch  of  desolate  ruin.  At  no  place  in 
the  citv  was  there  to  be  seen  a  house  with 
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a  roof,  and,  indeed,  there  was  not  one 
house  with  walls  higher  than  what  had 
been  its  first  story.  Dust  and  ashes  were 
piled  high  against  the  sides  of  these  flat- 
tened walls,  and  huge  rocks — some  from 
the  volcano  and  some  which  had  formed 
parts  of  buildings — had  been  thrown 
here,  there  and  everywhere.  And  in  and 
among  this  monotony  of  wreck  and 
ruin  were  the  decomposing  bodies  of  the 
former  people  of  St.  Pierre. 

How    did    this    city    meet    its    doom? 
How  was   it  possible  that  in  less  than 


snow-white  wreath  of  vapor,  which  en- 
circled the  column  and  then  intermingled 
with  it  and  appeared  as  black  cloud  and 
silvery  masses.  Through  the  pitchy 
awning  above  lightning  played  inces- 
santly and  below  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain monster  jets  started  upward  until 
the  whole  mountain  appeared  to  be  a  sub- 
merged, smoking,  burning  mass.  There 
was  a  blinding  flash,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  some  keen-edged  knife  had  cut  the 
stalk  of  the  flower,  and  with  a  loud  re- 
port, like  the  guns  of  the  navies  of  the 


The  Hotel  de  Ville 


five  minutes  St.  Pierre  was  changed  from 
a  place  of  life,  joy  and  happiness  to  this 
desolation?  From  an  eye-witness — a 
priest — who  lived  about  five  kilometers 
inland  from  St.  Pierre  and  partly  around 
the  mountain  just  outside  of  the  blast  of 
I  'clce's  breath,  we  obtained  what  is  prob- 
ably the  best  description  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  that  has  yet  been  given. 

At  about  half  past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May  8th  a  dense  black  mass  of 
smoke  rising  rapidly,  rolling,  twirling 
.ind  twisting  u[)ward  to  a  prodigious 
liight,  was  seen  coming  from  Pelee's 
crater.  Suddenly  the  upper  portion  di- 
lated like  a  huge  sunflower  on  its  stalk, 
and  the  lower  part  became  wrapped  in  a 


world  simultaneously  exploding,  the 
black  cloud  swept  down  the  mountain 
upon  the  little  city.  Lightning  flashed 
and  crackled,  and  the  surrounding  world 
became  as  dark  as  the  darkest  night.  As 
the  cloud  reached  the  city  there  was  an- 
other blinding  flash  and  a  loud  report, 
and  from  north  to  south  St.  Pierre  burst 
into  flames.  The  only  fire  from  the  vol- 
cano was  that  of  lightning.  Flames  do 
not  come  from  the  crater. 

Only  a  short  distance  from  where  the 
quays  of  St.  Pierre  were  formerly  sit- 
uated stands  the  ruins  of  the  beautiful 
cathedral.  Only  a  small  section  of  the 
front  and  rear  walls  are  now  standing, 
and  between  them  are  huge  stones — the 


Rue  Victor   Hugo 


wreckage  of  the  towers,  the  immense  bell 
and  the  broken  and  desolated  altar.  The 
flow  of  mud  has  buried  nearly  every- 
thing. Here,  in  this  wreckage,  were 
found  many  bodies,  and  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  the 
church  was  filled  with  people  praying  to 


the  Almighty  for  deliverance  from  the 
volcano.  These  people,  be  it  known,  had 
been  given  not  less  than  twelve  days' 
warning  of  the  subsequent  catastrophe. 
The  first  eruption,  on  May  8th,  left  stand- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  cathedral,  but  the 
second  eruption,  on  May  20th,  left  it  in 
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the  condition  shown  by  the  photograph. 
Formerly,  standing  upon  the  apex  of  the 
roof  between  the  towers  of  the  cathedral, 
there  was  a  large  metal  figure  of  the 
Christ.  When  the  hot  blast  burned  it- 
self across  the  city  the  Christ  fell,  and 
is  now  buried  many  feet  below  the  debris. 
The  principal  street  of  St.  Pierre  was 
called  Rue  Victor  Hugo.  It  is  now  very 
difficult  to  determine  just  where  this 
street  ran.  What  had  once  been  shops, 
banks  and  opera  house  and  a  city  hall 
was  now  but  a  gray  waste,  on  which  dust 
and  ashes  had  drifted  in  large  piles  cov- 


around  them,  and  the  blasts  of  super- 
heated gases  had  killed  and  destroyed  all 
life  for  miles  around,  and  yet  these  little 
fragile  pipes  had  remained  intact.  In 
another  place  we  found  a  nest  of  china- 
ware,  with  only  a  very  few  pieces  cracked 
by  the  intense  heat.  Here,  also,  immense 
rocks  had  fallen,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  the  ware. 

In  the  southern  end  of  the  city — a 
suburb  called  Anse — there  lived  many  of 
the  most  wealthy  citizens  of  St.  Pierre. 
Altho  farthest  from  Pelee  Anse  had  not 
escaped   the   violence   of   the   mountain. 


The  Jail 


ing  heaps  of  stones  that  had  formerly 
been  reared  in  magnificent  edifices.  The 
ruins  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  City  Hall 
of  St.  Pierre,  are  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. This  building  stood  in  a  great 
square,  where  once  had  also  been  foun- 
tains, gardens  and  statues. 

In  what  was  known  as  the  central  sec- 
tion of  the  city  there  is  perhaps  slightly 
less  devastation  than  anywhere  else.  But 
even  tb.ere  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish one  house  from  another.  In 
one  of  tlic  ruins,  however,  I  found  a  lit- 
tle crevice  filled  with  clay  pipes,  not  one 
of  whicli  had  been  broken  in  all  of  this 
ruin.     Walls   had    tumbled   and   toppled 


The  wealthy  and  the  poor  suffered  the 
like  fate.  Southern  St.  Pierre  was  just 
as  desolate  as  northern  and  central. 
Now  no  one  can  distinguish  between 
what  was  the  wealthy  resident  section 
and  the  places  where  stood  the  hovels  of 
the  poor. 

Walking  over  and  along  where  once 
was  the  Rue  Victor  Plugo  down  into 
Anse  one  is  most  forcibly  reminded  of 
Lord  Lytton's  last  days  of  Pompeii. 
There,  where  those  smoldering  ruins 
are  now  seen  once  stood  the  palatial  resi- 
dence of  Diomed.  A  little  beyond  had 
lived  Clodius  and  down  this  street  had 
fled   Glaucus,   bearing   in   his   arms   the 


A   Street   on  the  Outskirts  of   St.   Pierre 


beautiful  form  of  his  beloved  lone.  But 
from  St.  Pierre  no  human  soul  escaped, 
and  the  novelist  of  the  future,  who  at- 
tempts to  narrate  and  describe  the  hor- 
rors which  befell  St.  Pierre  on  that  fate- 
ful morning  of  May  8th,  must,  if  he  be 
truthful,  bring  a  far  different  ending  to 
his  book  than  Lord  Lytton  gives  to  his 
famous  work.  The  silent  evidences  given 


by  the  dead  bodies  scattered  throughout 
the  ruined  city  show  conclusively  that 
some  of  the  people,  at  least,  saw  the 
whirlwind  of  black  cloud,  flashing  light- 
ning, burning  gases  and  boiling  mud 
coming  toward  St.  Pierre  from  the  burn- 
ing hole  on  the  summit  of  Pelee,  but  not 
one  escaped. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Holidays    in    New    Mexico 

By  L.  Bradford  Prince.  LL.  D. 

Ex-Gr.VERNOR    OF    NeW    MeXICO    AND    PRESIDENT   OF   THE    HISTORICAL    SociETY    OF    NeW    MeXICC 


THE  Pueblo  Indians  are  without 
doubt  the  most  interesting  people 
in  America,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world.  They  preserve  practically  un- 
changed the  manners  and  customs  that 
existed  among  them  when  America  was 
discovered,  and  which  are  described  as 
early  as  1541  in  the  histories  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Coronado.  The  peculiarity 
in  their  buildings,  the  use  of  underground 
chambers,  known  to  the  Spaniards  as 
cstufas,  for  ceremonial  purposes ;  their 
industry  and  good  government  and  the 
contrasts  which,  in  many  respects,  they 
])resent  to  the  surrounding  nomadic 
tribes,  have  long  caused  them  to  be  ob- 


jects of  special  interest.  They  have  no 
written  language,  and  hence  their  his- 
tory, ceremonials  and  whatever  of  fiction 
or  drama  they  possess,  have  to  be  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition ;  and  to  preserve 
these  intact  they  have  a  system  of  in- 
struction and  a  strength  of  memory  really 
marvelous  to  us  whose  powers  of  recol- 
lection are  blunted  by  disuse  or  abuse  and 
by  the  mass  of  unimportant  matters 
which  come  to  our  knowledge  without 
receiving  attention  and  literally  go  in  at 
one  ear  and  come  out  of  the  other. 

At  the  time  of  the  Tcrtio-Millennial 
celebration  in  Santa  Fe  in  1883 — the 
most  interesting  and  comprehensive  his- 
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toric  anniversary  ever  held  in  this  coun- 
try— I  heard  a  remarkable  speech  made 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Pueblo  of  Zuni, 
who  was  present  with  forty  of  his  peo- 
ple. A  dramatic  representation  of  the 
conquest  of  Cibola  by  Coronado  had  just 
been  presented,  and  two  or  three  historic 
addresses  were  made  in  connection  with 
it.  Then  the  Zuni  Governor  was  called 
upon,  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Gushing,  who 
was  then  living  in  that  pueblo,  interpreted 
his  remarks.  "  The  great  father,"  said 
the  Governor,  "  has  given  to  all  his  chil- 
dren good  gifts,  but  they  vary  in  char- 
acter. To  his  white  children  he  has  given 
the  power  to  make  marks  on  paper,  so 
as  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  events 
that  are  past.  On  his  red  children  he  has 
not  bestowed  that  gift,  but  he  has  en- 
dowed them  with  great  memories,  so  that 
they  retain  them  in  their  minds  and  pass 
them  on  from  one  generation  to  another." 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  us  the  tradi- 
tions which  existed  among  his  people 
with  regard  to  the  coming  of  the  first 
Spaniards,  which  agreed  remarkably 
with  the  written  story  that  we  have. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  have  the  most 
elaborate  religious  system  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  It  enters  into 
every  phase  and  action  of  life,  from 
morning  till  night,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  Everything  has 
some  ceremony  connected  with  it,  and  all 
the  ceremonials  are  founded  on  their  re- 
ligious ideas.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  their  religion  is  a 
most  intricate  system  of  ceremonies ;  for 
the  latter  survive,  while  the  fundamental 
ideas  that  gave  them  birth  may  have 
perished.  These  ceremonies  find  especial 
expression  in  their  great  festivals.  Some 
of  these  are  secret,  confined  either  to 
members  of  the  Pueblo,  or  to  single  so- 
cieties, or  to  persons  of  priestly  rank 
within  it ;  others  are  public  and  are  the 
occasions  of  extensive  visiting  from 
other  pueblos,  from  the  Navajoes, 
Apaches  and  Utes,  and  from  all  the 
white  settlements  in  the  vicinity.  The 
best  known  of  their  public  festivals 
are  those  occurring  on  the  saint's  days 
of  the  diflFerent  pueblos.  There  are  nine- 
teen Pueblo  Indian  villages  in  New 
Mexico,  and  each  of  these  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  occupation  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  Franciscans  to  some  saint 


who  became  its  patron.  In  some  cases 
the  old  name  of  the  pueblo  was  retained, 
prefixing  that  of  the  saint,  as  San  Gero- 
nimo  de  Taos,  San  Diego  de  Tesuque 
and  San  Lorenzo  de  Picuries ;  and  in 
others  the  pueblo  has  no  name  but  that  of 
the  saint,  as  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Felipe,  etc.  But  in  all  the  saint  is  the 
patron,  his  or  her  image  is  in  the  village 
church,  and  the  saint's  day  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  greatest  public  festival.  The 
mixture  of  Christianity  with  the  old  re- 
ligion, or  rather  the  way  in  which  the 
old  religion  is  glossed  over  with  Chris- 
tianity, is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Pueblo  condition.  It  is  riot  difficult  to 
account  for  it,  however,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  In- 
quisition was  in  power  in  New  Mexico 
and  that  outward  conformity  was  a 
necessity,  with  no  alternative  but  death ; 
so  that  the  poor  Indian  learned  to  prac- 
tice his  own  religion  in  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  "  colle  "  or  inside  dark  room,  and 
to  attend  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies 
with  commendable  regularity  in  public. 
These  annual  festivals  as  at  present 
conducted  are  well  worth  a  trip  across 
the  continent  to  attend.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  no  such  gorgeous 
spectacular  displays  of  color  are  any- 
where else  to  be  seen,  and  the  tourist  who 
will  come  to  New  Mexico  in  time  to  be 
present  at  the  festival  at  San  Juan  on 
June  24th,  and  remain  till  that  at  Taos 
on  September  30th,  meanwhile  visiting 
those  at  Cochiti  on  July  14th,  Santo  Do- 
mingo on  August  4th,  Picuries  on  August 
loth,  Santa  Clara  on  August  12th,  Cia 
on  August  15th,  Isleta  on  August  28th, 
and  Acoma  on  September  2d,  will  have 
seen  more  strange  ceremonials,  dramatic 
representations,  beautiful  and  weird 
dances  and  spectacular  effects  than  in  a 
lifetime  of  travel  in  foreign  lands.  It  is 
a  constant  source  of  wonder  that  Ameri- 
cans will  cross  the  ocean  to  distant  climes 
in  search  of  the  interesting,  the  novel 
and  the  beautiful,  and  neglect  these  rnar- 
velous  exhibitions  in  their  own  land. 
Some  day  the  railroad  companies,  or  the 
organizers  of  conducted  excursions  will 
wake  up  to  the  opportunities  for  profit- 
able business  which  they  have  been  neg- 
lecting, and  then  we  will  see  such  a  rush 
of  tourists  in  this  direction  as  will  de- 
stroy much  of  the  charm  which  now  is 
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found    in    visiting    the    uncontaminated 
Pueblo  towns. 

I  have  given  the  above  dates  so  that 
those  interested  may  know  when  they 
should  come  in  order  to  enjoy  this 
strange  entertainment.  At  San  Juan  the 
exercises  at  the  festival  vary,  alternating 
between  beautiful  ceremonial  dances  one 
year  and  foot  races  and  games,  largely  of 
Spanish  origin,  the  next.  At  Cochiti  you 
may  always  be  sure  of  a  very  pretty  and 


pointed.  Picuries  is  somewhat  difficult 
of  access,  but  for  that  very  reason  the 
ceremonies  are  more  curious  and  there  is 
less  contamination  by  outside  influences. 
Santa  Clara  is  very  easy  to  visit,  being 
near  Espanola  on  the  D.  and  R.  G.  R.  R., 
and  the  latter  affords  _good  accommoda- 
tions for  the  traveler.  The  ceremonies 
usually  include  a  "  tabla "  dance,  well 
performed ;  but  the  large  Mexican  popu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  almost  overruns  the 


The  Indian   Dance 


interesting  dance,  altho  the  population  is 
comparatively  small  and  the  number  of 
participants  necessarily  limited.  The 
festival  at  Santo  Domingo  is  probably 
the  very  best  to  attend,  when  the  tourist 
can  go  to  but  one  and  does  not  wish  to 
travel  away  from  railroads.  The  pueblo 
is  1)ut  three  miles  from  the  railroad  sta- 
tion at  Thornton  (formerly  Wallace), 
on  the  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.  R.  R.,  and  very 
easily  reached  by  staying  through  the 
preceding  night  at  the  depot  hotel  and 
walking  up  to  the  pueblo  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  exercises  here  are  always  in- 
teresting and  beautiful.  No  one  who 
has  attended  these  has  ever  been  disap- 


village  and  turns  the  latter  part  of  the 
festival  into  more  of  a  Mexican  holiday 
than  an  Indian  one.  This  is  the  case  to  a 
still  greater  degree  at  Isleta,  where  the 
festival  brings  many  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  from  all  the  Mexican  towns, 
from  Albuquerque  to  Socorro,  who  come 
early  and  practically  take  possession  of 
the  town,  so  that  the  Indians  have  gradu- 
ally diminished  their  own  ceremonies  to 
the  lowest  point.  Yet  this  pueblo  is  the 
largest  and  most  nourishing  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  of  great  interest  on 
many  accounts. 

The  festival  at  Taos  is  the  best  known 
to  Americans  and  most  largely  attended 
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by  them.  Being  near  Colorado  a  large 
number  of  visitors  from  the  Centennial 
State  are  always  in  attendance,  and  the 
Mexicans  from  the  whole  country  north 
of  Santa  Fe,  together  with  Jicarilla 
Apaches  and  Indians  of  the  neighboring 
pueblos,  come  by  the  thousands.  There  is 
usually  a  foot  race  between  the  Indians 
living  in  the  great  building  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  and  those  living  in  the 
south  building,  the  losing  party  paying 
the  dues  of  the  pueblo  to  the  priest  for 
the  ensuing  year  ;  and  there  are  frequent- 
ly dances  in  addition.  The  great  crowd 
of  visitors  coming  in  every  conceivable 
way,  in  carriages,  in  ox-carts,  in  wagons, 
on  horses  and  mules  and  burros  and  on 
foot,  makes  it  impossible  to  see  the  pe- 
culiar features  or  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
the  occasion  as  well  as  at  less  frequented 
festivals. 

Acoma,  the  "  city  of  the  sky,"  is  with- 
out doubt  the  most  singular  and  inter- 
esting spot  to  visit  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Eastern  tourist  who  times  his 
Western  trip  so  as  to  reach  there  at  its 
annual  festival,  has  enjoyed  the  best 
days  of  his  life.  Perched  on  the  summit 
of  its  great  cliff,  600  feet  in  hight;  its 
long  rows  of  stone  built  three-story 
houses,  in  terrace  form ;  its  great  church, 
every  timber  in  which  was  carried  up  the 
perpendicular  defile  on  the  backs  of  men, 
and  the  adjoining  cauipo  santo,  every 
spadeful  of  earth  in  which  was  brought 
in  baskets  and  bags  by  the  same  process, 
give  it  a  unique  character. 

The  ceremonies  here  are  of  peculiar 
interest  and  consist  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  arrival  of  Santiago  (St. 
James)  on  horseback,  as  he  appeared  in 
the  great  Spanish  battle  with  the  Sara- 
cens, in  the  valley  below,  his  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliflf  and  triumphal 
march  to  the  village  church.  Space  will 
not  permit  a  description  here  of  this  re- 
markable performance,  and  I  can  only 
advise  the  reader  to  come  and  see  it. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  or- 
dinary program  at  one  of  the  annual  fes- 
tivals. The  preparations  for  the  cere- 
monial dances  occupy  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  occasion :  the  younger 
participants  are  carefully  instructed,  and 
the  garments  and  ornaments,  all  of  which 
are  precisely  prescribed  as  to  material, 
color,  form,  etc.,  are  duly  prepared.    On 


the  preceding  day  a  temporary  structure 
or  booth  is  erected  on  one  side  of  the 
principal  plaza,  the  sides  being  covered 
with  evergreens  and  the  inside  hung 
with  gorgeous  Navajo  blankets.  The 
front  is  open  and  at  the  back  is  placed  a 
table  covered  with  blankets  as  a  tempo- 
rary altar.  At  sunrise  of  the  festival 
day  an  official,  who  may  be  called  a 
herald,  makes  proclamation  from  the 
housetops  in  various  parts  of  the  town 
that  the  day  is  to  be  properly  celebrated, 
and  calls  on  all  to  participate.  At  nine 
o'clock  mass  is  said  in  the  church,  and  at 
its  conclusion  the  people  form  a  proces- 
sion and  carry  the  image  of  the  patron 
saint  from  the  church  to  the  temporary 
altar  in  the  booth,  where  it  remains  all 
day.  Soon  after  the  principal  dance  of  the 
day  begins  and  usually  lasts  for  several 
hours.  Each  pueblo  of  any  size  contains 
two  estufas  or  underground  circular 
council  chambers,  and  the  people  are  di- 
vided into  two  parties  or  clans  called 
Chalchuite  and  Calabasa,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  each  estiifa.  The  dancers 
rendezvous  in  the  estufas,  and  dance  al- 
ternately through  the  day,  one  set  re- 
lieving the  other  at  stated  intervals,  so 
that  the  dance  itself  is  continuous.  The 
numbers  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pueblo.  In  Santo  Domingo  there  are 
usually  fifty  from  each  estnfa,  making 
one  hundred  in  all ;  and  in  the  smaller 
towns  the  number  is  sometimes  as  low  as 
twenty  on  each  side.  The  "  tabla " 
dances  are  so  called  from  an  ornamental 
tabla  or  thin  square  of  wood,  cut  in  an 
artistic  design  and  painted  with  bright 
colors,  which  is  worn  on  the  head  and  is 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  costume.  In 
these  dances  the  number  of  men  and 
women  engaged  is  equal,  and  the  figures 
are  beautiful  and  sometimes  quite  intri- 
cate. The  motion  is  peculiar  and  that  of 
the  women  diflFers  materially  from  that 
of  the  men,  but  the  time  kept  is  absolute- 
ly perfect  and  so  is  the  performance  of 
the  figures.  In  the  scores  of  these  dances 
which  I  have  attended  I  have  never  seen 
a  single  mistake.  The  music  is  of  a  most 
peculiar  and  weird  description.  No  one 
who  has  ever  heard  it  can  forget  its 
character,  but  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
The  musicians  are  from  twenty  to  fortv 
in  number  and  usually  include  the  old 
men  of  the  pueblo,  whose  dancing  day-^ 
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are  over.  The  instruments  are  mostly 
drums,  but  the  principal  music  is  in  the 
form  of  a  chant,  partly  descriptive  and 
partly  in  the  nature  of  a  prayer.  As  a 
rule  the  subject  is  the  planting,  raising 
and  harvesting  of  the  crops,  and  the 
prayers  are  for  abundance  of  rain  and  a 
prosperous  harvest. 

Long  before  the  exercises  begin  the 
pueblo  is  filled  with  visitors  and  every 
house  is  thrown  open  to  entertain  the 
guests.  It  is  the  time  for  the  renewal 
of  old  acquaintances,  but  the  stranger  is 
as  welcome  as  the  relative  or  cherished 
friend,  and  the  spirit  of  hospitality  rules 
the  hour.  In  every  house  is  a  great  olla 
or  other  earthen  vessel  full  of  stewed 
meat  and  vegetables,  and  you  are  wel- 
come to  sit  down  and  partake  whenever 
you  choose.  The  scene  on  the  plaza  is 
one  of  peculiar  brilliancy.  The  ceremo- 
nial dresses  of  the  dancers  are  bright 
with  color  and,  in  some  cases,  of  much 
richness  and  beauty.  All  the  people, 
resident  or  visitors,  are  arrayed  in  their 
best,  and  the  women  wear  long  strings 
of  coral  and  turquoise,  which  in  some 
cases  represent  quite  a  fortune.  The 
visiting  Indians  carry  the  finest  and  rich- 
est of  Navajo  blankets,  the  bright  scarlet 
in  which  adds  much  to  the  picturesque 
nature  of  the  scene.  All  around  the 
plaza  the  flat  housetops  are  covered  with 
people,  and  the  brilliant  colored  silks 
and  satins  worn  by  the  young  Mexican 
women  on  these  gala  occasions  form  a 


noticeable  feature.  In  any  clime  the 
scene  would  be  a  brilliant  one,  but  in  the 
clear  air  and  under  the  bright  sun  of 
New  Mexico  it  is  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten for  its  strange  commingling  of 
dazzling  colors.  Nothing  more  gorge- 
ous can  be  seen  anywhere  than  the  lines 
of  dancers  below  and  the  crowded  as- 
semblies on  the  housetops,  all  in  the  bril- 
liant New  Mexico  sunshine.  During  the 
whole  day  men,  women  and  children, 
but  principallv  women,  come  to  the  booth 
and  kneel  before  the  image  of  the  saint 
on  the  altar,  bringing  with  them  oflFer- 
ings  of  various  kinds  of  food.  At  the 
summer  festivals  melons  and  vegetables 
preponderate,  but  at  all  times  there  are 
a  multitude  of  loaves  of  bread  of  a  pe- 
culiar shape  only  seen  on  these  occasions. 
While  nominally  offered  to  the  saint, 
they  are  usually  taken  by  the  priest  and 
form  part  of  the  provision  for  his  main- 
tenance. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  dances, 
many  of  which  are  dramas,  accompanied 
by  chanted  poems  which  form  an  accom- 
paniment in  words  to  the  acted  story  of 
the  dancers.  Some  are  historical,  some 
allegorical  and  some  legendary.  But 
this  opens  up  a  subject  of  itself  which 
cannot  be  entered  upon  here. 

Suffice  it  that  no  such  scenes  of  gorge- 
ous spectacular  beauty  and  weird  inter- 
est are  anywhere  else  to  be  found  as  in 
the  festivals  of  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

Sahta  Fe,  New  Mexico 
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IN  The  Independent  for  February 
27th  I  published  an  article  "  On  the 
Teaching  of  Languages."  I  wrote 
the  article  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  certain  experiences  of  my  own  in 
language  study,  at  college  and  afterward. 
How  far  my  experiences  agreed  with 
those  of  other  students  I  did  not  know ; 
but  I  began  to  find  out  as  soon  as  the 
article  appeared,  and  my  attention  has 
been  kept  upon  the  matter  ever  since  by 
scores  of  letters  which  have  come  to  me 
about  it.     These  letters  are  from  college 


graduates  of  all  years  and  all  colleges — 
doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen  and  teach- 
ers— and  they  contain  criticisms  of  the 
current  methods  of  language  study  even 
more  vehement  and  more  all-embracing 
than  my  own.  Parents  write  that  they 
are  seriously  considering  not  allowing 
their  sons  to  study  the  classics  at  col- 
lege ;  or  that  they  have  attended  to  that 
]iart  of  their  sons'  education  at  home,  and 
with  much  greater  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves. Students  narrate  their  experi- 
ences, how  they  have  attempted  to  learn 
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to  read  a  language  at  sight,  and  been 
forced  to  give  up  the  idea.  Dozens 
reckon  up  the  time  which  they  gave  to 
such  studies  and  compare  it  with  the 
paucity  of  the  results  they  have  to  show. 
An  editor  of  a  well-known  magazine  in- 
forms me  that  he  studied  the  languages 
not  only  at  college,  but  three  or  four 
years  at  school  before ;  that  he  gave  nine 
years  to  Latin  and  nearly  as  many 
to  French,  German  and  Greek,  and 
"  couldn't  read  any  of  them  then,  and 
can't  read  any  of  them  now.".  One 
clergyman  from  Philadelphia  writes :  "  I 
left  college  a  nervous  wreck,  because  of 
the  horrible  language  grind  to  which  I 
had  been  subjected."  Another  wrote: 
"  As  a  member  of  the  class  of  seventy- 
one  (Hobart)  I  took  the  classical  course, 
and  was  a  conscientious  student.  Even 
then  I  realized  that  something  must  be 
wrong  when  an  ambitious  American  boy 
knew  almost  nothing  of  Latin  and  Greek 
after  six  or  seven  years  of  hard  study 
of  them.  .  .  .  Not  one-fourth  of  the 
classical  graduates  could  translate  their 
diplomas."  Another  clergyman  wrote: 
"  The  years  given  to  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  were  entirely  wasted,  and  ruined 
my  health  besides." 

The  frequency  of  such  statements  as 
these  led  me  to  resolve  to  take  up  the 
matter  again,  and  to  do  what  I  could  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  I 
decided  to  deal  no  more  in  assertions  and 
opinions,  such  as  any  one  could  accept  or 
not,  but  to  find  out  the  facts  about  the 
matter.  I  made  up  a  list  of  questions 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  I  sent  it 
with  a  letter  explaining  my  purpose  to 
five  hundred  college  graduates,  of  all  col- 
leges and  all  years.  I  write  this  article 
to  set  forth  what  I  have  thus  ascertained. 

The  questions  which  I  sent  out  were 
in  relation  to  the  particular  evils  which 
I  believed  to  exist ;  and  therefore  I  judge 
it  best  to  summarize,  in  a  few  words, 
what  I  said  in  my  former  article.  I 
wrote  as  follows : 

I  have  had  nine  years  altogether  of 
language  study,  five  at  college  and  four 
by  myself.  At  college  I  studied  Latin, 
Greek  and  German — five  years,  four 
vears  and  one  year  respectively.  I  gave 
to  Latin  (total  study)  the  equivalent  of 
thirty-six  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  to 
Qre^k  twenty- four  and  to  German  ten. 


When  I  left  college  I  had — to  take  the 
case  of  Latin — the  following  equipment : 
( I )  I  knew  the  grammar  as  I  knew 
nothing  else  in  this  world,  the  English 
alphabet  not  excepted;  (2)  I  had  la- 
boriously translated  line  by  line  a  num- 
ber of  "  classics,"  which  I  hated  with  all 
my  soul;  (3)  I  could,  with  the  help  of  a 
book  of  rules,  turn  foolish  English  sen- 
tences into  Latin  with  not  over  three 
blunders  to  the  sentence;  and  (4)  I  had 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  looks — 
not  of  the  meaning — of  about  every  word 
in  the  Latin  language ;  having  hunted  up 
that  word  in  the  dictionary  many  dozens 
of  times,  to  fit  it  into  a  sentence.  As 
for  the  ability  to  read  the  language  at 
sight,  or  to  read  it  at  all,  such  a  thing  had 
never  occurred  to  me  or  to  my  class- 
mates, or  to  mv  teachers  ;  and  as  for  ever 
opening  a  Latin  book  again  so  long  as  I 
lived — I  had  just  as  much  idea  of  it  as  I 
had  of  ever  going  back  to  the  college. 
.  .  .  So  much  for  the  first  period. 
The  second  came  some  time  afterward,  T 
having  in  the  meantime  been  washed 
clean  in  the  waters  of  good  literature.  I 
had  realized  that  I  had  to  learn  to  read 
foreign  languages,  and  I  set  to  work,  this 
time,  without  consulting  any  one.  I  be- 
gan with  German,  and  I  learned  in  about 
three  weeks  what  grammar  I  needed  to 
enable  me  to  put  the  words  where  they 
belonged ;  then  I  set  to  work  to  learn 
"  v/ords — words — words."  T  wrote  them 
in  a  note  book,  and  I  made  it  my  one 
rule  of  language  study  never  to  pass  a 
word  without  learning  its  meaning — 
learning  it  once,  and  learning  it  forever. 
By  that  means  T  saved  nearly  all  of  the 
horror — dictionary  hunting — that  had 
driven  me  mad  at  college ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  a  small  vocabulary  T  began  read- 
ine  simple  stories.  When  T  had  given 
half  the  time  to  German  T  had  given  to 
Latin  at  college  T  had  achieved  entirelv 
what  at  college  T  had  never  even  dreamed 
of  achieving: — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
German  is  the  more  difficult  language  of 
the  two.  T  had  a  free  and  fluent  read- 
ing knowledge  of  it — I  had  read  many 
volumes  of  the  best  literature,  including 
over  twelve  of  Goethe.  T  then  tried  the 
same  plan  with  French  (of  which  T  knew 
not  a  word).  At  the  end  of  three  months 
of  six  hours  a  dav  T  had  read  all  of  the 
best  of  Moliere  with  enjovment.     I  have 
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since  tried  it  with  Italian;  and  in  the 
same  time,  with  less  work,  have  read  five 
standard  novels,  including  "  I  Promessi 
Sposi  "  and  "  Quo  Vadis."  I  now  read  • 
these  three  languages  fluently,  and  have 
a  pretty  wide  knowledge  of  their  liter- 
ature. 

The  above  is  enough  to  make  clear  the 
purpose  of  my  inquiry.  I  go  on  to  the 
results. 

I  sent,  as  I  have  said,  five  hundred  let- 
ters, and  I  received  (to  date  of  writing) 
no  replies.  This  may  not  seem  a  large 
proportion ;  but  it  is  obviously  difficult  to 
find  college  students  of  past  years,  be- 
cause they  generally  move  and  do  not 
often  leave  their  addresses.  I  have  by 
this  time  learned  that  a  large  number  of 
the  letters  came  to  grief  in  the  dead  let- 
ter office.  The  replies  are  basis  sufficient 
for  assertions  as  to  the  whole  body  of 
college  graduates ;  for  they  are  nearly 
all  typical — there  are  few  wide  varia- 
tions either  way ;  and  being  anxious  to 
foresee  the  results,  I  averaged  them  up 
at  various  times  and  got  practically  the 
same  figures. 

The  replies  range,  in  the  matter  of 
time,  from  the  year  1856  up  to  1901.  But 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  replies  refer  to 
the  years  between  '92  and  '98,  and  more 
than  half  to  the  year  '95.  As  to  the  col- 
leges, they  include  almost  every  one  in 
the  country ;  I  give  a  list  of  them  in  full : 
Yale,  9 ;  Harvard,  9 ;  Princeton,  4 ;  Co- 
lumbia, 2  ;  Pennsylvania,  i ;  Chicago,  3  ; 
Dartmouth,  5  ;  Hamilton,  5 ;  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  5 ;  Union,  3 ; 
Tufts,  4;  Illinois,  5;  Northwestern,  i; 
California,  i;  Oberlin,  7;  Woman's  of 
Baltimore,  i  ;  Hobart,  i ;  Wells,  i  ; 
Brown,  3 ;  Cornell,  5  ;  Trinity  of  Hart- 
ford, I  ;  Lafayette,  i  ;  Haverford,  3 ;  Am- 
herst, 4 ;  Rutgers,  4 ;  Ohio  Wesleyan,  i  ; 
Bowdoin,  2 ;  Williams,  2 ;  Washington 
of  St.  Louis,  1  ;  Davidson,  2;  Bucknell, 
3 ;  Knox,  i  ;  Syracuse,  4 ;  Lehigh,  2 ; 
Omaha,  i. 

The  first  question  asked  was :  "  Up  to 
the  time  you  graduated  from  college,  how 
many  years  had  you  studied  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German  ?  "  The  average  time 
as  gathered  from  the  replies  is  5.92,  4.62, 
3-55>  7-^7  years  respectively.  The  sec- 
ond question  was :  "  How  many  hours 
(average)  per  week  given  to  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German?"     As  T  found 


afterward  this  question  was  ambiguous, 
because  I  omitted  the  words  of  recita- 
tion after  hours.  In  cases  where  the 
respondent  showed  that  he  meant  total 
hours  of  study,  I  did  not  count  the  re- 
plies. The  times  are  4.43,  4.08,  3.70, 
3.78  respectively.  Estimating  the  total 
number  of  recitation  hours  per  week  as 
twenty,  and  the  number  of  years  as  seven 
(college  and  preparatory),  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours  a  week  a  student  has  to  give 
is  seen  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty.  It 
appears  that  the  time  given  to  the  study 
of  the  four  languages  is  65.62  hours  a 
week,  or  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  time 
of  recitation.  That  statement  seems 
momentous ;  but  it  is  about  what  one 
would  find  by  consulting  the  college  cur- 
riculum. Seven  years  and  twenty  hours 
a  week  are  both  liberal  allowances ;  and 
while  some  of  my  answers  may  have  al- 
lowed for  private  study  and  school  study, 
such  errors  would  hardly  be  enough  to 
bring  the  proportion  below  40  per  cent. 
Now  the  statistics  state  that  there  are  in 
our  colleges  at  present  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  students  ;  and  probably  there  are 
twice  as  many  again  in  the  preparatory 
schools  and  academies.  These  are  the 
pick  of  our  young  manhood,  the  leaders 
in  our  country  of  the  generation  that  is 
to  come ;  and  how  these  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  are  spending  47  per  cent, 
of  their  time  seems  to  me  a  question  of 
not  a  little  importance  to  people  who 
think. 

There  seem  to  be,  as  I  have  learned  by 
talking  with  many  people,  two  views  as 
to  the  purpose  of  language  study.  One 
view  is  that  it  is  to  learn  to  read  the  lan- 
guage ;  the  defender  of  that  theory  would 
assert — epigrams  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— that  language  is  made  to 
reveal  thought  and  that  the  object  of  a 
language-course  is  that  a  new  literature 
may  be  made  accessible  to  the  student. 
I  confess  that  I  have  that  prejudice  my- 
self; that  I  believe  that  if  the  student 
does  not  learn  to  read  the  language,  to 
read  it  fluently,  to  read  it  with  pleasure, 
the  time  he  spent  at  it  he  might  better 
have  spent  hoeing  potatoes ;  to  put  the 
thing  in  other  words,  there  is  no  use  pre- 
paring to  crack  a  nut,  unless  you  crack  it. 

The  other  view  I  find  is  very  well  set 
forth  in  the  answer  of  one  of  my  cor- 
respondents.    This  gentleman,  a  clergy- 
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man,  graduated  from  Hamilton  ten  years 
ago,  said  he  had  given  five  years  to  Latin, 
four  to  Greek  and  two  each  to  French 
and  German.  He  had  given  four  or  five 
hours  a  week  to  each  of  them;  he  could 
not  at  graduation  read  easy  material  in 
any  of  them,  he  had  not  been  interested 
enough  by  his  college  study  to  go  on  with 
them,  and  he  could  not  read  any  of  them 
now.     Yet,  as  he  explains, 

"  I  consider  the  time  profitably  spent.  We 
forget  a  great  deal  that  we  learn,  yet  the  learn- 
ing was  profitable.  I  have  little  use  to-day  for 
higher  mathematics,  yet  I  am  glad  I  followed 
the  course  through.  I  do  not  conceive  either 
reading  a  language  or  being  able  to  read  it  ten 
years  after  one  has  studied  it  to  be  the  only 
and  chief  end  of  language  study." 

The  object  of  it,  as  such  a  person  would 
conceive  it,  is,  of  course,  the  mental  train- 
ing, the  memory  discipline,  etc.  I  can 
readily  grant  that  language  study  serves 
these  ends;  but  are  the  supporters  of  it 
prepared  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  best- 
fitted  of  all  possible  studies  to  serve  them 
— that,  for  instance,  nothing  could  be 
found  to  serve  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  weary  the  student  a  little  bit  less? 
If  he  were  to  learn  to  say  the  alphabet 
backward  it  would  discipline  his  memory, 
I  am  sure,  as  also  it  would  if  he  were  to 
learn  to  recite  pages  of  the  city  directory ; 
but  I  do  not  hear  these  studies  recom- 
mended on  that  account.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  average  college  student  grad- 
uates with  his  mind  a  perfect  blank  as  to 
the  whole  of  "  the  fairyland  of  science ;  " 
that  he  has  no  logic  whatever,  and  only 
two  or  three  terms  of  rudimentary  philos- 
ophy? And  can  there  be  no  possible 
mental  training  in  these  things?  Is  it 
not  true  that  if  he  be  a  classical  student 
he  knows  nothing  of  political  economy 
and  of  the  vast  problems  of  the  hour — 
that  if  he  be  a  scientific  student  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  humanities?  And  last, 
and  most  important  of  all,  might  it  not  be 
that  there  could  be  found  in  the  world 
literatures  of  four  great  nations,  in  the 
utterances  of  the  master-minds  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  of  France  and  Germany,  a 
few  things  to  train  a  student's  mind  and 
teach  him  to  think — if  only  he  could  ever 
get  at  them?  Ah,  no,  they  tell  us,  no! 
For  mental  discipline  and  memory  train- 
ing he  must  be  taught  how  verbs  in  a  b  c 
and  X  y  z  take  the  genitive  or  the  pluper- 


fect subjunctive;  he  must  be  taught  how 
to  hunt  up  the  paragraphs  in  a  grammar 
and  translate  into  polished  Greek  the 
statement  that  the  boy  is  pained  as  to  his 
foot;  that  he  must  be  taught  how  to 
search  for  weary  hours  in  a  dictionary 
for  the  right  meaning  of  words  and  then 
translate  incomprehended  Greek  into  in- 
comprehensible English ! 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  question 
of  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  languages 
it  is  not  the  business  of  this  paper  to  set 
forth.  My  task  here  is  but  to  show 
what  is  actually — in  point  of  fact — be- 
ing done ;  and  my  hope  in  performing  it 
has  been  to  put  an  end  to  the  teacher's 
attempt  to  sit  a-straddle  the  fence,  to 
kick  toward  two  goals  at  once.  If  he  is 
helping  his  pupils  to  get  at  the  literatures 
of  the  ages  it  seems  to  me  advisable  that 
he  should  declare  that  purpose,  and  stand 
by  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is 
putting  his  pupils  through  the  grind  of 
the  grammar  and  the  torture  of  diction- 
ary hunting  in  order  to  train  their  minds 
it  seems  to  me  advisable  that  he  should 
declare  that,  and  stand  by  that.  Just 
which  it  is  that  he  is  doing ;  here  is  what 
his  pupils  have  to  report: 

"  Could  you  then  (upon  graduating 
from  college)  read  fluently  easy  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German  ?  " 

To  this  question,  and  to  those  that  fol- 
lowed, it  was  requested  that  a  plain  yes 
or  no  be  answered.  A  few  of  the  cor- 
respondents did  not  do  this — they  would 
answer,  for  instance,  "  With  a  diction- 
ary "  or  "  With  a  translation,"  or  "  Not 
fluently,  I  fear,"  or  something  like  that. 
Whenever  such  response  was  of  a  nature 
to  make  it  impossible  to  know  the  reply 
to  the  question  asked,  such  reply  was  not 
counted  either  way.  And  now,  to  state 
the  answers  to  the  first  division  of  this 
question,  the  case  of  Latin,  there  were 
received  95  replies ;  the  percentage  of 
those  wlio  answered  yes  was  58.  In  the 
case  of  Greek  there  were  89  replies ;  the 
percentage  of  those  who  answered  yes 
was  38.  In  French  there  were  82  re- 
plies ;  percentage  69,  and  in  German  90 
replies ;  percentage  57. 

The  next  question  was,  "  Could  you 
read  fluently  any  and  all  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German?" 

In  the  case  of  Latin  there  were  99  re- 
plies; yes  answered  by  12  per  cent.;  in 
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the  case  of  Greek  87  replies;  yes  an- 
swered by  03  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of 
French  87  rephes ;  yes  answered  by  26 
per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  German  97  re- 
phes ;  yes  answered  by  09  per  cent. 

I  make  no  comments  upon  those  re- 
sults.    I  go  on  to  the  next  question. 

As  I  have  already  explained,  I  hold  the 
opinion  that  a  student  who  plods  through 
a  college  course  in  language  and  does  not 
get  at  some  literature  for  his  trouble  is 
a  man  who  journeys  through  a  desert  to 
find  a  spring  and  does  not  drink  of  the 
spring.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  made 
my  next  inquiry : 

■'  Had  you  been  sufficiently  interested 
by  your  college  study  to  go  on  in  the 
reading  of  good  literature  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German  ?  " 

To  these  four  questions  there  were  re- 
ceived 98,  85,  84  and  92  replies  respect- 
ively. The  percentages  of  those  who 
had  been  so  interested  were  20,  18,  33 
and  23. 

The  next  question  was,  "  Have  you 
studied  the  languages  since,  and  if  so, 
have  you  attained  better  results  by  your- 
self? "  A  few  inquiries  sent  out  by  way 
of  a  test  disclosed  the  fact  that  this  was 
in  reality  two  questions,  and  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  tell  which  was  being  an- 
swered. In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  I 
crossed  out  part  of  it,  leaving  merely 
"  Have  you  attained  better  results  by 
yourself?"  But  this,  unfortunately,  did 
not  make  matters  any  better,  for  the  re- 
ply "  no,"  it  was  soon  obvious,  was  meant 
to  imply  that  the  respondent  had  not 
studied  further.  Therefore,  no  informa- 
tion about  this  was  obtained. 

The  next  question  was,  "  In  case  you 
have  not  studied  further  since  leaving 
college,  can  you  read  now  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German  ?  "  This  also  brought 
trouble,  but  not  through  fault  of  mine.  A 
large  number  answered  who  had  already 
stated  that  they  had  studied  further  by 
themselves ;  and  others  who  had  not 
made  that  statement  had  yet  develoned 
in  some  mysterious  way  the  power  of 
reading  what  tliey  had  not  been  able  to 
read  some  years  before ;  and  still  others 
replied  that  they  could  read  "  with  a  dic- 
tionary "  or  "  with  a  translation,"  or 
that  they  were  "  not  certain,"  etc.  All 
such  replies  were  not  counted  ;  only  those 
were  counted  which  would  throw  light 


upon  one  question:  just  how  much  per- 
manent reading  knowledge  of  each  lan- 
guage had  been  carried  away  from  col- 
lege. As  to  the  use  of  such  an  inquiry 
the  reader  will  have  his  own  opinion. 
There  wore  given  to  this  question,  in 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  63. 
66,  37  and  39  replies  respectively ;  and 
the  percentages  of  those  who  could  read 
were  36,  11,  48  and  26 — in  nearly  all 
cases  specifying  "  if  easy,"  or  "  a  little," 
or  "fairly." 

To  these  particular  questions  I  ap- 
pended five  others  as  to  the  purposes  and 
results  of  language  study  in  general,  and 
without  specifying  the  particular  lan- 
guages. Many  in  answering  these  lat- 
ter found  it  necessary  to  break  up  their 
replies  and  to  answer  differently  for  dif- 
ferent languages.  In  such  case  the  re- 
plies were  in  accordance  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  languages  mentioned.  An 
answer  in  Greek  "  no,"  in  Latin  and 
French  "  yes,"  would  be  counted  as 
"  yes."  Also,  as  before,  replies  that  put 
in  qualifying  statements  which  caused 
uncertainty  were  not  counted. 

The  first  question  was,  "  Were  you 
taught  too  much  grammar,  or  not?  "  In 
this  case  it  would  appear  that  my  own 
objections  were  not  as  fully  sustained  as 
I  expected ;  the  number  of  replies  was  93, 
the  percentage  of  those  who  had  been 
taught  too  much  was  38. 

The  next  question  was,  "  Was  the  ne- 
cessity of  learning  the  meaning  of  words 
impressed  upon  you  sufficiently?."  To 
this  question  there  were  87  replies,  the 
percentage  of  "  yes  "  was  38. 

The  next  question  was  "Was  the  fluent 
sight  reading  of  the  language  impressed 
upon  you  and  striven  for  as  the  ultimate 
goal  ^  "  This  question  I  personally  con- 
sider the  'most  important  one  of  all  of 
them,  as  the  reader  will  understand  from 
what  I  have  already  said.  I  make  no 
comment  whatever  upon  the  result ;  it 
may  stand  alone  in  its  naked  majesty,  and 
men — and  teachers — may  gaze  upon  it 
and  philosophize  about  as  they  see  fit. 
The  number  of  replies  was  92,  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  answered  no — 
often  underlining  the  no — was  79. 

The  next  question  was,  "  Presumably 
you  gave  much  time  to  Latin  and  Greek 
prose  composition ;  was  it  profitably 
spent  or  not  ?  "    The  answers  were  often 
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qualified — varying  from  "  the  most  prof- 
itably of  all  "  to  "  absolutely  wasted." 
There  were  92  replies  in  all — profitably 
being  34  per  cent. 

The  last  question  was,  "  Generally 
speaking,  was  all  the  time  you  gave  to 
Latin  and  Greek  profitably  spent  or  not  ?  " 
Here,  again,  the  replies  were  often  quali- 
fied, but  I  have  done  my  best  to  classify 
the  replies,  so  as  to  give  the  general 
sense.  There  were  85  replies  counted, 
the  percentage  of  "  profitably  "  being  41. 
The  only  comment  I  have  to  make  upon 
this  last  reply  is  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
indicate,  in  view  of  the  other  answers, 
not  so  much  the  truth  about  the  profit- 
ableness of  language  study  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  students  have  been  blinded 
to  what  language  study  ought  to  be. 
Apropos  of  that  statement  I  am  moved 
to  quote  the  answer  of  one  Yale  grad- 
uate, a  member  of  the  class  of  '92.  This 
gentleman  had  given  eleven  years  to 
Latin,  seven  to  Greek  and  four  to  French. 
Upon  graduating  he  had  not  been  able 
to  read  fluently  even  easy  Latin,  Greek 
or  French.  He  had  not  been  interested 
enough  to  read  any  of  them  since,  and 
he  could  not  read  any  of  them  at  the  date 
of  writing.     His  answer  to  the  question. 


"  Was  all  the  time  you  gave  to  Latin  and 
Greek  profitably  spent  ? "  was  "  As 
language  study  yes,  as  literature  no !  " 
A  friend  of  sarcastic  disposition  who 
read  that  reply  made  what  seems  to  me  a 
notable  observation — that  his  stomach, 
as  a  stomach,  was  a  great  success,  but 
that  as  a  digester  of  nutriment  it  was  a 
failure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  facts  herein  re- 
corded may  go  a  long  way ;  but  I  do  not 
imagine  that  they  will  go  further  be- 
cause of  any  expatiating  on  my  part.  It 
seems  fair,  however,  to  note  the  remark 
of  one  Harvard  man,  who  answered  con- 
trary to  the  generality,  and  added: 

"  I  beg  to  say  that  these  questions  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  worded  impartially,  but 
calculated  rather  to  prove  a  thesis  than  to  get 
at  the  facts." 

That  I  was  trying  to  prove  a  thesis,  or 
rather  to  test  a  thesis,  is  obvious  enough ; 
as  to  the  fairness  of  the  test  the  reader 
will,  of  course,  have  to  judge  for  him- 
self. I  can  only  say  that  I  have  reported 
the  answers  given  with  the  strictest  ac- 
curacy, and  that  the  documents  in  the 
case  will,  of  course,  be  submitted  to  the 
editor  of  the  magazine  which  publishes 
this  paper. 

New  York  Cnv. 


Tradition    Against    Science 

By  Henry  Goodwin  Smith,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Lane  Seminary 


IT  was  the  general  belief,  up  to  the  last 
century,  that  man  was  created  a  few 
thousand  years  ago,  wholly  distinct 
from  all  other  creatures  and  endowed 
immediately  with  very  lofty  mental  and 
spiritual  characteristics.  This  view  of 
man's  origin  had  dominated  the  science 
as  well  as  the  theology  of  the  preceding 
centuries.  Under  its  influence  all  the 
Protestant  confessions  were  framed.  All 
the  doctrines  which  relate  to  man  were 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  concep- 
tion. 

In  contrast  with  this  view,  it  is  now 
held,  widely  if  not  generally,  that  man 
emerged  slowly,  at  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod, from  a  lower  order  of  beings,  and 
that  he  has  gradually  developed  his  men- 
tal and  moral  powers. 


There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
harmonize  these  views  or  to  compromise 
between  them.  These  efforts  cannot  be 
pronounced  successful.  Naturalists  like 
Wallace  have  held  that  the  difference  in 
brain  capacity  between  the  lowest  man 
and  the  highest  anthropoid  represents  an 
impassable  gap  and  proves  a  separate 
creation  of  man.  But  a  clearly  inter- 
mediate type  is  now  found  in  Pithecaii- 
thropus  erectus,  discovered  in  Java  in 
1892.  Theologians  have  been  willing  to 
place  the  date  of  Adam  back  a  few  thou- 
sand years,  and  interpret,  quite  allegoric-* 
ally,  the  words  of  Genesis,  "  Seth  lived  an 
hundred  and  five  years  and  begat  Enos." 
as  meaning  that  Seth  was  an  indefinitely 
remote  ancestor  of  Enos.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exact  date  of  the  first  man  is 
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quite  subordinate  to  the  view  of  his 
quaUties  and  attainments.  Augustine's 
perfect  man,  or  Milton's  high-bred  phil- 
osopher, twelve  thousand  years  ago,  is 
rather  more  impossible  than  he  would 
have  been  six  thousand  years  ago. 

The  question  is  complicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  Christians,  and 
some  editors,  believe  that  the  doctrine  of 
man's  original  perfection  is  taught  in  the 
Bible.  This  must  be  denied.  The 
Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  man  was 
created  perfect  originally,  altho,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  teach  the  pro- 
longed antiquity  of  man.  "  The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy." 

The  issue,  then,  is  not  between  the 
Bible  and  science.  Nor  is  it  between  the- 
ology, in  the  right  use  of  that  word,  and 
science.  It  is  squarely  the  issue  of  tra- 
dition against  science,  and  a  tradition 
based,  not  on  relgion,  but  on  an  obsolete 
science.  The  great  co-ordinating  move- 
ments of  thought  are  forcing  such  ques- 
tions to  the  front.  The  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  example,  possesses  a  creed, 
wholly  unrevised  on  these  points,  in 
which  all  the  doctrines  concerned  were 
shaped  by  the  traditional  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  public  schools,  the 
colleges  and  the  universities  of  our  coun- 
try there  is  taught  explicitly  the  second 
and  contradictory  view  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  man. 

And  now  to  the  proofs  of  this  last 
assertion. 

Redway  and  Hinman's  "  National  Ad- 
vanced Geography  "  is  used  in  the  public 
schools  in  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincin- 
nati, Toledo,  Louisville  and  many  other 
cities.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies  a  year  are  sold.  On  page  34  we 
read : 

"  We  therefore  conclude  that  at  one  time, 
many  thousands  of  years  ago,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  people  were  more  ignorant  than  the  most 
savage  tribes  now  living.  They  probably  did 
not  know  how  to  make  many  things,  but  lived 
in  caves,  wore  no  clothing,  and  ate  only  fruits, 
nuts,  roots,  and  such  insects  as  they  could 
catch,  and  such  small  animals  as  they  could 
kill  with  clubs  and  stones.  At  last  some  one 
^ay  have  learned  how  to  tie  a  sharp  stone  on 
the  end  of  a  stick,  and  thus  make  a  spear  with 
which  to  spear  fi.sh  or  kill  animals.  Then  some 
one  may  have  learned  that  sticks  rubbed  to- 
gether will  'get  hot  and  at  last  bvtrn,  thus  start- 
ing a  fire." 


On  page  35  is  traced  the  progress  of 
the  race  from  savagery  through  barbar- 
ism to  civilization.  Hinman's  "  Eclectic 
Physical  Geography "  is  used,  or  has 
been  used  lately,  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg  High  Schools,  for  example, 
and  in  a  number  of  well-known  colleges. 
On  page  356  we  read : 

"  Such  facts  as  these  are  held  to  indicate 
that  all  men — the  most  cultivated  races  as  well 
as  the  rudest — have  descended  from  more  or 
less  remote  ancestors  who  were  as  ignorant, 
and  as  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and 
civilization,  as  the  lowest  savages  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge.  During  the  vast  period 
of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  all  mankind 
was  in  this  low  state  diflferent  portions  of  the 
human  family  have  developed  their  mental 
powers  at  different  rates." 

"  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography,"  by 
C.  R.  Dryer,  is  a  recent  and  popular  book 
in  its  department.  The  following  is  the 
statement  under  the  head  "  The  Ascent 
of  Man  "  (pages  383-4)  : 

"  The  history  of  the  race  has  been  one  of 
slow  progress  from  this  lowest  stage  of  sav- 
agery through  barbarism  to  civilization.  The 
evidence  that  man,  like  other  animals,  has  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  were  unlike  him- 
self is  regarded  by  naturalists  as  conclusive." 

The  "  Elements  of  Zoology,"  by  C.  F. 
Holder,  is  a  representative  book  in  its 
class.     On  page  368  we  read : 

'"  Man  was  contemporaneous  with  the  cave- 
bear,  the  mammoth  and  other  huge  animals 
that  lived  during  the  Post-Tertiary  period. 
Fossil  remains  and  implements  have  been 
found  in  Quaternary  deposits." 

On  the  subject  of  Geology,  Scott's 
"  Introduction  "  is  a  popular  text-book. 
It  is  used  in  Princeton,  Wooster,  Miami, 
Coe  College  and  many  other  colleges. 
After  defining  geology  in  terms  of  de- 
velopment as  "  the  study  of  the  earth's 
history  and  development,  as  recorded  in 
the  rocks,  and  of  the  agencies  which  have 
produced  that  development,"  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  origin  of  man  is  this 
(page  356) : 

"  As  we  trace  the  history  of  mankind  back 
to  very  ancient  times,  we  find  that  the  records 
become  more  and  more  scanty  and  less  intel- 
ligible, until  history  fades  into  myth  and  tra- 
dition. Of  a  still  earlier  age  we  have  not  even 
a  tradition  ;  it  is  prehistoric." 

He  sums  up  "  the  obvious  lesson  of  the 
whole  h'istory  "  as  "  that  of  progress  and 
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development,  not  only  of  the  globe  itself, 
but  of  the  living  things  upon  it,  the  lower 
giving  place  to  higher,  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  Last  of  all  appears  man,  '  the 
heir  of  all  the  ages,'  himself  the  crown- 
ing work  of  progress  "  (page  540).  Le 
Conte's  "  Compendium  of  Geology,"  used 
in  many  colleges,  teaches  that  man  was 
"  contemporary  with  the  mammoth  in  the 
Palaeolithic  age,"  and  that  "  all  the  evi- 
dence points  to  an  extremely  low  savage 
state  with  little  or  no  tribal  organization. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  either  domestic 
animals  or  of  agriculture."  In  his  earlier 
work,  the  "  Elements  of  Geology,"  Le 
Conte  said  (page  564)  that  the  Palaeo- 
lithic men  ''  seem  to  have  been  savages 
of  the  lowest  type,  living  by  hunting  and 
dwelling  in  caves.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  agriculture  or  of  domestic  animals." 
Dana's  "  Revised  Text-Book  of  Geol- 
ogy," very  widely  used,  teaches  distinctly 
the  evolutionary  view  of  the  progress 
from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  life,  a 
progress  which  "  from  Protozoan  sim- 
plicity, through  Fish  and  Amphibian  and 
Reptile  and  Mammal,  has  culminated  at 
last  in  Man  himself,  the  crown  of  crea- 
tion, sharing  with  the  animal  creation  a 
place  in  nature,  but  asserting  by  his  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  endowments  a  place 
above  nature"  (page  464). 

In  the  department  of  Biology  it  is  not 
necessary  to  quote  text-books,  as  biol- 
ogists declare  that  there  are  no  authori- 
ties in  that  science  who  question  the  evo- 
lutionary position.  At  Princeton,  Pro- 
fessor Macloskie,  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Review,  January,  1898, 
asks  how  our  theology  should  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  bring  it  into  harness  beside 
evolution.  He  answers  that  the  part 
primarily  affected  by  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution is  the  early  part  of  Genesis.  "  The 
term  '  create  '  no  longer  raises  a  diffi- 
culty, and  ought  never  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  excluding  the  use  of  orderly 
processes  of  nature.  Here  the  theory 
of  evolution  comes  to  correct  our  Hebrew 
lexicons  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms." 
He  adds,  in  regard  to  these  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  "  We  do  not  escape 
trouble  as  to  these  passages  by  reject- 
ing the  theory  of  evolution."  Noting 
Hubrecht's  doctrine  of  "  human  evolu- 
tion from  some  lower  form,"  Professor 
Macloskie  says :  "  Nor  can  anybody  safe- 


ly oppose  him  in  the  face  of  all  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favor :  and  the  discovery  of  a 
new  fossil  may  at  any  time  clear  away 
the  uncertainty."  He  concludes  this  very 
interesting  article  by  saying  that  there  is 
nothing  in  evolution  that  ought  greatly 
to  affect  our  religious  beliefs. 

In  the  current  catalog  of  Wooster 
University  (pages  55-6),  in  the  outline 
of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  de- 
partment of  Biology,  is  this  statement : 

"  Organic  Descent.— Lectures  and  Discus- 
sions. The  doctrine  of  development  by  descent 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  basic  factor 
in  the  study  of  organic  life.  It  is  hence  im- 
portant not  only  that  the  student  of  biology 
should  be  intelligent  concerning  it,  but  that  he 
should  be  trained  to  discriminate  between  fact 
and  theory  in  relation  to  it,"  etc. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Shields,  Professor  of  the 
Harmony  of  Science  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion at  Princeton,  in  his  recent  work  on 
"  The  Scientific  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion,"  says : 

"  The  creation  of  man  in  the  divine  image, 
like  the  other  creative  works,  may  be  con- 
ceived of  as  a  continuous  process  of  gradual 
development  of  man  toward  the  likeness  of 
God  during  the  present  historic  period." 

Concerning  the  early  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis, we  read : 

"  The  scene  is  laid  in  Eastern  Asia,  some 
time  early  in  the  historic  period ;  but  as  an 
ideal  picture  of  primeval  man  it  might  almost 
be  conceived  without  regard  to  time  or  place." 

As  to  the  method  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  these  chapters,  Dr.  Shields  cer- 
tainly does  not  reject  the  allegorical 
method.     For  he  says : 

"  Treat  the  whole  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man 
as  a  divine  allegory — the  tree  of  knowledge  as 
a  sacred  symbol,  the  talk  of  Eve  with  the  ser- 
pent and  of  Jehovah  with  Adam  as  an  inspired 
parable — nevertheless,  here  in  these  archaic 
writings,  under  this  simple  imagery,  is  a  por- 
trait of  primeval  man,  which  stands  alone  in 
history." 

Nor  does  he  consider  the  biblical  ac- 
count inconsistent  with  evolution : 

"  In  spite  of  instinctive  and  dogmatic  preju- 
dice, it  may  yet  be  shown  that  the  evolution 
of  the  human  from  the  anthropoid  species  dur- 
ing the  historic  period  is  not  necessarily  in- 
consistent with  the  biblical  picture  of  para- 
disaic man  as  formed  out  of  the  ground." 

He  concludes  this  excellent  discussion 
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by  declaring  that  "  the  most  advanced 
evolutionism  is  thus  reconcilable  with  the 
most  advanced  Christianity "  (pages 
124-34). 

In  the  department  of  History  Prof. 
P.  V.  N.  Myers's  "  General  History  "  is 
used  very  widely  as  a  text-book.  On 
pages  I  and  2  he  speaks  of  the  "  vastly 
remote  ages  "  and  the  "  evidence  of  slow 
growth  through  very  long  periods  of  time 
before  written  history  begins."  Colby's 
"  Outlines  "  begins  with  savages  grouped 
together  in  a  clan  or  tribe.  "  The  same 
law  of  development,  which  is  so  manifest 
in  the  history  of  civilized  man,  appears 
in  the  prehistoric  period.  Relics  have 
been  found  showing  successive  stages  in 
the  process  toward  civilization."  The 
first  volume  of  Helmolt's  great  "  History 
of  the  World  "  has  recently  appeared. 
The  introduction  is  written  by  James 
Bryce.  On  pages  xx  and  xxiv  the  evo- 
lutionary principle  is  definitely  declared. 
On  page  xxix  we  find  these  words : 

"  Assuming  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  the 
development  of  Man  out  of  some  pithecoid 
form  to  be  correct — and  those  who  are  not 
themselves  scientific  naturalists  can,  of  course, 
do  no  more  than  provisionally  accept  the  coti- 
clusions  at  which  the  vast  majority  of  scientific 
naturalists  have  arrived." 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  history,  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  J.  Kohler,  we  read  (page 
20)  : 

"  The  fundamental  principle  of  history,  for 
the  full  expansion  of  which  we  have  Hegel  to 
thank,  is  development." 

In  the  succeeding  chapter,  by  Johannes 
Ranke,  we  have  the  summary  of  the 
archeological  argument  for  the  "  Drift- 
man." 

It  is,  however,  in  the  field  of  Ethics 
that  the  most  significant  changes  have 
been  made,  in  recent  years,  to  the  evolu- 
tionary or  development  conception.  In 
the  Princeton  catalog  two  works  are  re- 
ferred to  in  this  department :  Mackensie's 
"  Manual  of  Ethics  "  and  Seth's  "  Ethical 
Principles."  Mackens'e's  work  is  very 
widely  used.  It  is  found,  for  example, 
at  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  Lincoln  University,  Ober- 
lin,  Marietta,  Miami,  Hanover,  Wabash, 
Cornell  and  in  several  theological  semi- 
naries. In  chapter  IV,  on  "  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Conduct,"  Mackensie  teaches  ex- 
plicitly  the   "  germs   of   conduct   in   the 


lower  animals."  Speaking  of  the  moral 
ideas  of  primitive  races,  he  says  (page 
115): 

"The  earliest  forms  of  moral  judgment  in- 
volve reference  to  a  tribe  or  form  of  society 
of  which  the  individual  is  a  member.  The 
germ  of  this  is  no  doubt  found  in  the  gregari- 
ous consciousness  of  animals." 

Gradually,  as  he  shows,  law  takes  the 
place  of  custom,  and  "  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  such  a  conflict  is  to  give  rise  to 
reflection  and  to  the  search  for  some 
deeper  standard  of  judgment."  On 
page  126  Mackensie  gives  a  summary  of 
the  three  main  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  moral  judgment  from  customs  to 
ideas  that  have  a  universal  validity.  In 
Seth's  ■'  Ethical  Principles "  there  is  a 
full  recognition  of  the  evolutionary  prin- 
ciple (pages  430-434),  and  on  page  30 
he  teaches  the  evolution  of  the  standards 
of  morality  also,  in  these  words : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  standard  of 
ethical  appreciation  has  itself  evolved.  With 
the  gradual  evolution  of  morality  there  has 
been  gradually  evolved  a  reflective  formula- 
tion of  its  content  and  significance.  The 
evolving  moral  being  is  always  judging  the 
moral  evolution,  and  there  is  an  evolution  of 
moral  judgment  as  well  as  of  the  conduct 
which  is  judged." 

In  Miami  University  five  books  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  department  of  Ethics. 
Four  of  the  five  teach  the  evolutionary 
view  clearly.  Paulsen,  in  the  fifth  work, 
accepts  the  general  evolutionary  concep- 
tion also.  The  four  other  works  are 
Muirhead's  "  Elements  of  Ethics,"  Thil- 
ly's  "  Introduction  to  Ethics,"  Mezes's 
"  Ethics,  Descriptive  and  Explanatory  " 
and  Mackensie's  work,  which  has  just 
been  noticed.  Muirhead  teaches  the 
progressive  standard,  and  holds  to  the 
evolution  of  a  universal  moral  order. 

"  The  actual  standard  at  a  particular  period, 
while  undoubtedly  relative  to  the  special  cir 
cumstanccs  of  the  time  and  country,  is  not  on 
that  account  an  isolated  and  accidental  phe- 
nomenon, but  takes  its  place  as  a  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  a  universal  moral  order,  from 
its  relation  to  which  in  the  last  resort  it  de- 
rives its  significance"   (p.  211). 

Mezes  holds  that  man  has  existed  for 
240,000  years  or  more.  During  count- 
less generations — for  the  process  must 
have  been  very  slow — "  man's  ape-like 
progenitors "    gradually    grew    in    skill 
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(pages  136,  149).  Thilly  traces  the  evo- 
lution of  morality  in  primitive  man  in 
connection  with  the  emotion  of  fear ;  the 
fear  of  pain  to  himself  and  his  family, 
then  the  fear  of  revenge,  the  fear  of  the 
ruler,  the  fear  of  invisible  powers,  up  to 
the  fear  of  causing  "  ideal  pain  to  oth- 
ers." After  that,  sympathy,  widening 
in  its  scope,  and  "  reverence  for  the  law 
as  law,  the  feeling  of  obligation."  He 
concludes  this  discussion  thus  (page  99)  : 

"  If  it  is  true  that  the  development  of  the 
individual,  or  ontogenesis,  is  a  repetition  of 
the  development  of  the  race,  or  phylogenesis, 
then  we  must  imagine  that  this  feeling  of  obli- 
gation is  a  late  arrival  in  the  race  conscious- 
ness, and  not  an  original  possession  in  the 
sense  that  it  existed  in  the  primitive  soul." 

From  such  quotations,  which  could  be 
multiplied,  I  conclude: 


1.  That  Geology  teaches  the  indefinite- 
ly remote  antiquity  of  man. 

2.  Archeology  teaches  the  gradual 
progress  of  man  in  culture  and  intelli- 
gence. 

3.  Biology  teaches  the  physical  affinity 
of  man  with  animals  and  the  variation 
of  species. 

4.  Ethics  and  psychology  teach  the 
moral  and  mental  affinities  of  man  with 
the  animal  world. 

5.  All  these  teachings  are  contradict- 
ory of  the  traditional  view  of  man's  cre- 
ation and  original  condition. 

6.  All  of  these  teachings  can  be  har- 
monized with  the  Scriptures  as  easily  or 
more  easily  than  the  traditional  view. 

7.  These  teachings  of  science  rest  upon 
and  imply  a  grander  and  more  spiritual 
basis  than  the  traditional  view. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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By  L.   Burton  Crane 

[Professor  Crane  Is  one  of  the  younger  alumni  of  Princetoa  University  and  Princeton  Theological 
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orship in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  he  assisted  President  Patton  in  some  of  his  university  classes. 
Professor  Crane  has  always  kept  in  close  touch"'*with  Princeton  affairs. — Editor.] 


PRINCETON'S  one  hundred  and 
fifty-fifth  commencement  was 
made  memorable  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  most  brilliant  administration 
in  her  history.  The  fourteen  years  thus 
ended  have  witnessed  a  transformation 
in  the  internal  life,  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance,  of  the  university  that 
to  the  occasionally  returning  graduate  is 
almost  incredible.  This  change,  tho  so 
rapid,  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  healthy 
growth.  Numerous  buildings,  with  the 
students  to  fill  them  as  fast  as  they  were 
built ;  a  largely  increased  roll  of  profess- 
ors and  instructors ;  an  atmosphere  of 
progress  in  culture  as  well  as  in  material 
things — all  show  how  thorough  and 
sound  has  been  the  new  life. 

President  Patton's  administration  has 
seen  the  college  change  into  a  university, 
with  ideas  and  ideals  consonant  with  the 
new  name,  for  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
university  has  been  correspondingly 
quickened.    Those  who  have  come  back 


recently  for  decennial  or  vigintennial  re- 
unions have  been  at  once  conscious  of  the 
new  spirit,  and  if  at  first  slow  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  change,  have  been  speed- 
ily impressed  with  its  advantage. 

One  evidence  of  the  actual  enthusiasm 
of  Princeton  men  generally  for  the  new 
institution  is  the  way  in  which  they  have 
come  back — multitudes  of  them  every 
year — to  celebrate  the  growing  glory  of 
their  Alma  Mater.  The  reunions  have 
steadily  increased  in  numbers  and  enthu- 
siasm until,  in  recent  years,  no  one  could 
fail  to  notice  this  as  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  commencement  occasions. 

In  former  days  the  closing  scenes  of 
college  were  all  for  the  graduates.  Their 
friends  were  present,  their  feelings  were 
consulted,  their  point  of  view  was  taken. 
The  seniors  were  the  heroes  of  com- 
mencement week.  Now  they  are  not  less 
honored,  but  the  perspective  has  been 
changed.  Formerly  they  were  ushered 
out  of  college.     Now  they  are  received 
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into  the  ranks  of  the  Alumni  and  are 
made  to  feel  that  now  at  last  they  are 
privileged  to  bear  the  name  of  Prince- 
ton. The  change  has  been  a  healthy  one. 
We  all  know  how  comparatively  empty 
college  honors  are.  The  commencement 
orator  has  been  a  symbol  for  crudity  and 
conceit.  Not  justly,  of  course,  but  there 
has  been  some  cause. 

Now  the  cure  for  the  evils  of  gradua- 
tion day  is  to  change  the  point  of  view. 
To  show  the  graduate  that  he  is  not  be- 
ing pushed  out,  but  received  into ;  that 
he  must  not  think  of  himself  as  having 
finished  his  course,  but  as  having  simply 
earned  the  right  to  begin.  This  has  been 
preached  to  graduating  classes  time  out 
of  mind,  but  you  cannot  make  a  man  who 
graduates  believe  it  where  he  sees  all 
the  world  centering  in  himself.  The 
Alumni  idea  is  the  cure,  and  the  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  early  and  recent 
graduates,  the  shifting  of  some  of  the 
emphasis  to  them,  will  not  only  correct 
the  undue  sentimentality  of  the  closing 
days  of  college,  but  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  influence  of  the  university 
in  the  world  outside. 

It  has  been  therefore   a    sign    of   the 


progress  Princeton  has  been  making  that 
her  great  graduate  body  has  never 
shown,  by  devoted  attendance,  such  con- 
fidence in  her  present  and  future  as  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  new  Idea  has 
been  born  and  has  entered  upon  a  lusty 
youth.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  most  potent  cause  of  this  unswerving 
loyalty  has  been  the  sense  of  the  wisdom 
that  has  resided  in  the  official  head  of 
the  university.  The  new  Princeton  is  the 
Princeton  of  Patton,  and  the  returning 
alumni  have  not  been  slow  to  acknowl- 
edge it. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  hard  to  con- 
vey the  impression  of  the  shock  with 
which  the  announcement  of  his  resigna- 
tion was  received.  At  the  very  acme  of 
his  splendid  powers,  at  the  hight  of  his 
fame  as  an  educator,  it  seemed  a  pity 
that  the  advantage  of  his  guidance 
should  now  be  lost.  For  Princeton  is 
passing  through  a  critical  period  in  her 
history.  The  development  of  the  univer- 
sity idea  has  made  necessary  many 
changes.  The  curriculum  is  being  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  scrutiny  with  a  view 
to  its  more  perfect  adaptation  to  present 
needs.    New  problems  of  administration 
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have  arisen.  There  are  many  who 
thought  that  the  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity would  be  best  conserved  by  the 
broad,  consistent  policy  of  President 
Patton. 

There  was  also  general  sadness  at  the 
thought  that  the  name  and  fame  and  con- 
spicuous abilities  of  the  President  were 
to  be  lost  to  the  institution.  There  is  no 
Princeton  man  who  cannot  recall  many 
a  time  when  it  has  seemed  impossible 
that  any  one  else  could  have  been  equal 
to  the  occasion.  A  master  of  public 
speech,  keen,  incisive,  always  logical,  al- 
ways adequate,  often  witty,  his  presi- 
dency upon  public  occasions  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  He  knew  the  best  word 
to  use,  the  best  phrase  to  give  just  the 
desired  shade  of  thought.  He  could 
gather  up  in  brilliant  generalization  the 
results  of  profound  and  special  study. 
How  he  has  been  able  to  do  this  with 
respect  to  theology  is  well  known.  In 
many  of  the  most  prominent  pulpits  of  the 
country  he  has  been  a  welcome  preacher. 
But  it  is  hardly  less  true  in  other 
departments  of  thought.  To  educators 
he  reveals  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  wide 
subject  of  education.  To  men  of  affairs 
he  is  the  student  of  afifairs,  who,  tho  not 
from  experience,  at  least  by  meditation, 
has  many  a  new  light  to  shed  upon  the 
vexed  questions  of  business  relations.  To 
scientific  men  he  speaks  as  one  who,  not 
himself  a  specialist  in  natural  science,  is 
at  least  capable  of  taking  a  point  of  view 
not  his  own. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  a  recent  address 
in  a  Western  university  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed that  Dr.  Patton  was  familiar 
with  late  developments  in  the  study  of 
Physics  with  which  only  a  scholar  in  that 
department  could  be  expected  to  be  ac- 
quainted. 

Himself  a  theologian  of  high  repute, 
the  theological  point  of  view  is  not  ob- 
truded. He  speaks  rather  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  culture. 

His  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of 
the  university  has  been  very  great.  Tho 
a  Presbyterian  by  confession,  he  is  no 
sectarian  in  the  faith  he  preaches.  His 
talks  to  the  students  on  subjects  of  per- 
sonal religion  are  valued  as  those  of  no 
other  man.  While  emphasizing  strongly 
the  necessity  of  an  intellectual  basis  of 
faith,  and  holding  firmly  to  the  necessity 


of  right  thinking,  he  is  nevertheless 
equally  insistent  upon  the  reasonableness 
of  clean  and  noble  living.  Many  a 
graduate  owes  his  final  adjustment  of  re- 
ligious convictions  to  some  tender  and 
sympathetic  sermon  of  President  Patton. 
It  can  easily  be  seen  therefore  that  the 
regret  of  Princeton  men  at  his  resigna- 
tion would  be  deep  and  general.  There 
are  so  many  ways  in  which  he  seems  to 
be  indispensable  to  Princeton. 

And  yet  when  on  two  occasions — the 
Alumni  Dinner  and  the  Commencement 
Exercises — he  had  explained  the  reasons 
for  his  withdrawal,  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
succeeded.  The  burdens  of  the  presi- 
dency are  many  and  heavy.  The  prob- 
lems now  before  the  university  are  im- 
portant and  intricate,  and  it  seems  fitting, 
as  intimated  by  Dr.  Patton,  that  these 
burdens  and  problems  should  be  under- 
taken by  one  who  has  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  active  service  to  look  for- 
ward to.  Many  have  realized  with  sor- 
row that  the  cares  of  office  left  little  heart 
for  the  sustained  thought  and  uninter- 
rupted labor  necessary  for  the  realization 
of  the  hopes  which  Dr.  Patton's  pub- 
lished works  had  kindled,  and  which  his 
gifts  and  training  had  made  reasonable 
to  indulge.  To  cramp  and  limit  such  a 
mind  is  to  harness  Pegasus  to  a  plow, 
and  as  President  Patton  looks  forward, 
as  he  says,  with  pleasurable  anticipation 
to  the  leisurely  afternoon  of  life,  which 
he  has  so  well  earned,  the  reading  public, 
or  at  least  the  scholars  in  Ethics  or  The- 
ism, may  perhaps  with  reason  expect  to 
reap  the  ripe  fruits  of  that  leisure. 

In  the  choice  of  the  successor  to  the 
office  there  was  not  the  difficulty  that 
might  have  been  expected.  There  was 
only  one  logical  candidate  and  his  choice 
was  inevitable.  Prof.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, a  graduate  of  the  college  of  over 
twenty  years  ago,  a  teacher  in  college 
and  university  since  1890,  a  man  of  let- 
ters whose  name  is  known  to  all  who 
read  American  history  or  even  the  cur- 
rent magazines,  a  specialist  of  recognized 
rank  in  the  department  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Politics — Professor  Wilson  was  the 
immediate  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

His  intellectual  qualifications  cannot 
be  questioned.  He  has  also  the  gift  of 
sympathy.    His  elective  courses  have  al- 
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ways  been  among  the  most  popular  in 
the  university.  The  students  have  loved 
him  as  a  friend,  and  the  alumni  have 
every  confidence  in  him.  He  is  an  easy, 
graceful  speaker  who  will  always  acquit 
himself  and  the  university  with  honor. 
Some  fifteen  years  youngerthan  his  pred- 


to  inculcate  a  reverence  for  Christianity 
and  a  devotion  to  personal  religious 
standards.  Here  also  there  is  no  cause 
to  fear  a  change.  Indeed,  there  is  not 
here  the  decided  rupture  of  the  time- 
honored  precedent  that  appears  at  first 
sight.      All  the  previous  presidents    of 
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ecessor,  he  will  probably  be  allowed  to 
see  the  full  realization  of  many  of  his 
present  dreams  of  Princeton's  future.  In 
his  address  upon  Commencement  Day  he 
declared  that  he  had  no  revolutionary 
administrative  policy  and  intimated  that 
we  may  confidently  expect  the  develop- 
ment of  the  university  upon  the  same 
broad  lines  that  have  characterized  the 
outgoing  administration.  Professor  Wil- 
son is  a  man  of  high  ideals,  of  firm  con- 
victions and  of  courage.  A  sound  creed 
with  respect  to  education  must  surely  ex- 
press the  faith  of  such  a  man. 

As  in  the  intellectual,  so  in  the  reli- 
gious sphere,  Princeton  has  always  tried 


Princeton  have  been  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men, while  Professor  Wilson  is  a  lay- 
man. But  he  also  belongs  to  the  ruling 
body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  An 
elder  in  the  Second  Church  of  Princeton, 
he  has  by  frequent  participation  in  the 
services  of  Marquand  Chapel,  as  well  as 
by  his  consistent  life,  revealed  himself 
as  a  religious  man.  A  man  who  loves  and 
who  makes  books ;  a  man  who  loves  and 
who  draws  men  ;  a  man  of  judgment  and 
candor,  of  presence  and  of  power — the 
new  President  has  every  reason  to  expect 
the  blessing  of  God  and  the  approval  of 
men  upon  his  administration. 

Princbton,  N.  J. 


^ 
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Roman  and  British  Imperialism 

Mr.  Tarver  has  undertaken  the  task — 
not  an  unfamiHar  one  in  these  days — of 
attempting  to  whitewash  a  character 
which  has  been  held  almost  universally 
as  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  cruel,  base 
and  perfidious.*  Too  often  these  mod- 
ern endeavors  to  reverse  the  judgments 
of  history  are  the  result  of  a  mere  itching 
for  notoriety,  but  the  present  work  is  in- 
disputably the  outcome  of  a  sincere  and 
earnest  conviction.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  enter  into  this  debate  between  Tacitus 
and  the  few  modern  writers  who  would 
appeal  against  his  prejudiced  memoirs. 
Probably  the  world  will  continue  to  ac- 
cept the  overwhelming  rhetoric  of  Tac- 
itus as  true  history  (with  all  his  brilliant 
logic  Mr.  Tarver  has  hardly  proved  that 
it  is  not  true  history),  and  will  shudder 
at  the  memory  of  Tiberius  as  if  he  were 
indeed,  as  Tacitus  portrays  him,  the  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  Plato's  ideal  tyrant, 
whose  mind,  if  it  could  be  laid  bare, 
would  disclose  hideous  gashes  and 
wounds,  "  for,  as  the  body  is  lacerated 
by  scourging,  so  is  the  spirit  by  brutality, 
by  lust  and  by  evil  thoughts."  And  after 
all  perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
against  Mr.  Tarver's  theory  is  his  own 
paradoxical  statement  of  the  universal 
feeling  toward  his  imperial  hero  (p. 413)  : 

"  In  spite  of  so  many  years  of  public  service 
and  of  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  others.  Tiberius  found  that  at  the  age  of 
seventj'-tvvo  he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  hated 
and  mistrusted  by  all." 

But  whether  Mr.  Tarver  is  or  is  not 
correct  in  his  uncompromising  defense 
of  the  Emperor  does  not  so  much  aflfect 
the  general  value  of  his  monograph  as 
might  be  supposed.  His  philosophical 
exposition  of  that  vast  movement  by 
which  Rome  passed  from  a  nominal  re- 
public to  a  genuine  empire  is  one  of  the 
clearest,  best  reasoned  and  most  inter- 
esting historical  studies  we  have  read  for 
many  a  day.  The  confusion  of  that 
shifting  drama  becomes  order  and  prog- 
ress in  these  pages ;  the  memory  is  so  as- 
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sisted  by  the  author's  logical  method  that 
the  duplicated  names  and  complicated 
relationships  of  the  imperial  family 
(which  even  a  specialist  may  be  excused 
for  boggling  over)  cease  to  bewilder  the 
reader  as  he  follows  the  rapid  succession 
of  events.  The  author's  interest  is  pri- 
marily with  the  philosophy  of  history, 
altho  he  never  so  neglects  the  back- 
ground as  to  give  his  work,  even  to  a 
reader  unfamiliar  with  the  period,  an 
air  of  abstraction  or  vagueness.  As 
good  examples  of  his  penetration  into  the 
powers  that  were  operating  to  build  up 
the  empire  we  may  mention  his  com- 
ments (Introduction  I)  on  the  influence 
of  finance  and  of  the  Equestrian  Order 
in  the  Roman  Government,  his  discus- 
sion (Introduction  IV)  of  slavery,  and 
his  explanation  (Chapter  IV)  of  the 
deification  of  Augustus. 

The  philosophy  of  Mr.  Tarver  is  the 
philosophy  of  one  who  has  strong  per- 
sonal views  in  regard  to  certain  impor- 
tunate questions  of  the  day,  and  who 
writes  history  with  the  hardly  concealed 
intention  of  using  his  interpretation  of 
the  past  as  an  example  to  influence  those 
who  are  molding  the  present.  In  the 
very  prologue  to  the  drama  (p.  34)  he 
comments  on  the  attitude  of  the  enlight- 
ened Romans  themselves  toward  the 
change  going  on  unperceived  about  them, 
and  adds  this  comparison  with  the  blind- 
ness of  English  historians : 

"  We  have  had  an  analogous  process  in  our 
own  history.  The  expansion  of  England  for  a 
long  time  escaped  the  notice  of  men,  who, 
frightened  by  the  French  Revolution,  were 
concerned  in  demonstrating  the  incomparable 
merit  of  representative  government,  and  of 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  English  constitu- 
tion had  always  contained  in  it  the  democratic 
principle.  One  of  these  men  rewrote  for  us 
the  history  of  Greece  in  terms  of  the  praise  of 
democracy;  another  proclaimed  the  merits  of 
liberty  and  representative  government ;  a  whole 
school  of  historians  is  interested  in  showing 
the  popular  share  in  such  events  as  the  extor- 
tion of  the  Magna  Charta  from  an  unwilling 
King,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Parliament 
summoned  in  the  King's  name  by  Simon  de 
Montfort :  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  these 
and  other  men  our  attention   was  drawn  for 
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many  years  exclusively  to  problems  of  domes- 
tic government ;  the  far  greater  problem,  the 
relations  of  England  to  her  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, and  the  necessary  modifications  in 
her  internal  constitution,  escaped  notice." 

That  is  Mr.  Tarver's  philosophy  of 
history  in  a  nutshell ;  he  is  an  avowed  im- 
perialist, and  writes  the  story  of  Rome's 
imperial  development  under  Tiberius  as 
a  lesson  to  those  who  are  guiding  the 
present  expansion  of  England.  He  is  in 
this  respect  a  true  follower  of  the  great 
English  historians,  who  have  almost  in- 
variably kept  an  eye  on  London  while 
professedly  writing  of  foreign  affairs. 
Indeed,  the  superiority  of  English  history 
to  German,  considered  as  literature  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  is  due  to  this 
political  training  and  bias,  which  spring 
from  the  urgencies  of  British  national 
life  and  prevent  the  historian  from  writ- 
ing of  the  past  as  if  it  were  a  mere  corpus 
vile  for  the  display  of  erudition.  And 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  censure 
of  unscientific  prejudice  passed  on  such 
historians  as  Livy  and  Tacitus  among  the 
Romans  and  Gibbon  and  Thirlwall  and 
Grote  among  the  moderns  is  far  from 
the  mark.  No  great  history  ever  was 
written,  and  probably  never  will  be  writ- 
ten, by  a  man  who  has  not  some  thesis, 
whether  political  or  philosophical,  to 
maintain.  The  scientific  ideal  of  writing 
history  with  an  absolutely  impartial  re- 
gard to  facts  may  produce  valuable 
works  of  accumulative  erudition,  but  it 
cannot  call  forth  a  work  of  lasting  hu- 
man interest.  In  the  first  place  the  rec- 
ords of  the  facts  are  so  implicated  with 
error  of  all  sorts  that  no  scientific  exposi- 
tion of  them,  as  Renan  recognized  and 
regretted,  can  ever  be  final  or  produce 
the  effect  of  finality.  And,  moreover,  no 
man  can  produce  a  work  of  human  inter- 
est unless  some  real  or  supposed  interest 
of  humanity  has  so  implanted  itself  in 
his  breast  that  inevitably  the  events  and 
personalities  of  any  epoch  of  the  past 
seem  to  group  themselves  about  this 
dominant  idea.  Nor  does  this  mean  that 
such  an  historian  deliberately  falsifies  or 
colors  his  presentation  of  the  facts.  No 
writer  is  so  likely  to  impress  us  with  his 
candor  as  one  who  has  a  thesis  to  main- 
tain and  openly  maintains  it.  The  aim 
of  history  is  truth,  but  truth  as  the  writer 
discerns  it.     In  developing  his  own  thesis 


the  historian  may  place  what  explanation 
he  pleases  on  the  events  recorded;  his 
only  obligation  is  that  he  do  not  sup- 
press facts  which  will  enable  the  reader 
in  the  end  to  form  his  own  judgment. 
From  history  composed  honestly  in  such 
a  spirit  the  reader  is  more  likely  to  rise 
with  a  fair  and  full  appreciation  of  an 
age  or  a  man  than  from  a  work  written 
with  boasted  objective  impartiality.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  willing  to 
accept  Mr.  Tarver's  imperialistic  pur- 
pose as  an  element  of  added  interest  to 
a  work  which  even  apart  from  that  may 
be  commended  m.ost  warmly. 

A  Great  Reformer 

It  is  well  that  Molesworth's  life  should 
be  written,*  for  a  busy  after-age  should 
not  be  permitted  to  forget  so  great  and 
worthy  a  man.  Perhaps  there  could  have 
been  found  for  the  task  a  m.ore  generally 
accomplished  biographer  than  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett,  but  hardly  a  more  entertaining  one. 
She  has  chosen  admirably  from  a  mass 
of  private  materials,  and  she  invests  the 
character  of  her  subject  with  just  the  de- 
tails needed  to  make  him  real  and  fa- 
miliar to  us. 

Born  to  rank  and  great  wealth,  Sir 
William  Molesworth  was  an  aggressive 
democrat.  He  probably  learned  his  de- 
mocracy from  one  of  his  boyhood  teach- 
ers, Signor  Demarchi,  an  Italian  refugee. 
But  however  he  came  by  it,  it  remained 
with  him,  the  passion  and  inspiration  of 
his  public  career.  From  his  coming  of 
age  till  his  death  he  labored  for  free  in- 
stitutions, for  the  reform  of  abuses  and 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed.  He  was  the  protagonist  of 
the  movement  for  the  suppression  of  the 
infamous  system  of  transporting  con- 
victs ;  he  was  the  father  of  the  idea  of 
an  empire  of  self-governing  units; 
against  the  passionate  prejudices  of  the 
time  he  was  an  unflinching  supporter  of 
religious  liberty,  and  he  advocated  untir- 
ingly the  fostering  of  education  among 
the  masses  and  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage. 

Molesworth  was  born  in  Cornwall  in 
1810.     He  was  frail  in  health,  and  as  it 


•  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth. By  Mrs.  Faxccett.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
mlllan  Co.     $3-75. 
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was  thought  he  could  not  endure  the 
strain  of  college  life,  he  was  privately 
educated.  As  he  approached  his  major- 
ity he  began  to  take  an  eager  interest  in 
public  questions,  being  deeply  influenced 
by  the  writings  of  Bentham  and  the 
Mills.  ■'  He  disliked  aristocratic  institu- 
tions," wrote  Mrs.  Grote,  the  wife  of  the 
historian,  "  detested  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment, felt  earnestly  the  injustice  and 
wrong  under  which  the  bulk  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  suffered,  and  longed  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  a  healthier  and  more 
just  scheme  of  domestic  administration." 
Had  he  been  a  month  older — he  did  not 
attain  his  majority  until  May — he  could 
have  been  elected  to  the  Parliament  voted 
for  in  April,  1831.  He  thus  narrowly 
missed  taking  part  in  the  great  scenes  at- 
tending the  passage  of  the  Reform  bill. 
But  the  next  year  he  was  elected,  and  go- 
ing to  London,  at  once  allied  himself 
with  the  small  group  of  Philosophical 
Radicals  of  whom  Grote,  Roebuck  and 
the  two  Mills  were  the  most  prominent 
members.  Association  with  these  men 
led  to  his  founding  the  London  Review 
(1835),  with  John  Stuart  Mill  as  editor. 
The  following  year  he  bought  the  West- 
minster Review,  which  Bentham  had 
founded,  and  consolidated  it  with  the 
Londo7t. 

His  career,  parliamentary  or  adminis- 
trative, continued,  except  for  a  three- 
years'  interim  (1841-44),  until  his  death 
at  the  early  age  of  45  (1855).  He  was 
always  fearless  to  the  point  of  audacity ; 
he  was  indefatigable  in  work,  despite  his 
physical  weakness,  and  opposition  seemed 
rather  to  encourage  and  stimulate  than 
to  dispirit  him.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  another  career  wherein  so 
much  of  fruitful  activity  for  social  and 
political  reform  was  compressed  in  so 
few  years.  The  instance  for  comparison 
that  inevitably  arises  is  that  of  the  life- 
work  of  Anthony  Cooper,  seventh  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  (1801-85).  But  Shaftes- 
bury's years  well  nigh  doubled  those  of 
Molesworth. 

There  is  little  occasion  for  fault  find- 
ing in  Mrs.  Fawcett's  volume.  It  is  only 
now  and  then  that  a  slip  is  discoverable. 
It  is  not  possible  that  Molesworth,  when 
he  came  to  London  in  1833  (P-  47).  could 
have  met  Bentham,  for  the  sufficient  rea- 
son that  the  great  man  had  died  in  June, 


1832.  Nor  did  the  London  Review  of 
1834  reflect  Moles  worth's  views  (p.  67), 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  founded 
until  April,  1835.  And  then  there  is  this 
amusing  sentence  on  page  150:  "  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  United  States  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
been  to  decline  any  longer  to  be  made  a 
depository  of  British  convicts."  We 
doubt  it,  partly  because  the  practice  had 
been  declared  illegal  a  good  many  years 
before  that  and  partly  because  a  nation 
is  unlikely  to  transport  convicts  to  an- 
other nation  with  which  it  is  at  war. 

Welsh   History 

It  is  singular  that  there  are  few  coun- 
tries about  which  less  is  known  than 
Wales.  Yet  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  its  history  should  not  excite  quite  as 
much  interest  as  that  of  Scotland  or  of 
Ireland,  for  the  Welsh  people  presents 
the  unique  phenomenon  of  a  race  which, 
while  clinging  to  its  patrimony  and  be- 
liefs, while  passionately  attached  to  its 
ancient  language  and  to  all  its  ancient 
manners  and  customs,  has,  notwithstand- 
ing, bent  with  admirable  suppleness  to 
all  the  conditions  of  modern  life. 

The  two  works  before  us  form,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  the  first  real  attempt  to 
present  the  history  of  the  little  principal- 
ity and  the  story  of  its  national  hero  in 
an  attractive  and  popular  form.*  Mr. 
Edwards  evinces  a  mastery  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  subject,  and  gives  the  results 
of  his  researches  in  an  orderly  and  lu- 
minous narrative.  Mr.  Bradley  has  also 
made  a  readable  volume  out  of  material 
that  he  must  have  found  it  rather  hard  to 
manage.  Their  faults  are  rather  those 
of  omission  than  of  commission.  A  pa- 
triotic Welshman  will  look  in  vain  for 
any  adequate  notice  of  the  gorgeous  col- 
lection of  medieval  romance  which  had 
its  origin  in  Wales  and  from  thence 
quickened  the  literature  of  almost  every 
Christian  land.  The  ancient  Celtic 
Church  is  passed  over  very  lightly,  and 
this  is  the  more  surprising  because  there 
is  plenty  of  material  for  an  interesting 
chapter  on  this  curious  phase  of  Welsh 

•  Wales.  By  Owen  M.  Edtcarda.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.35. 

Owen  Glyndwb  and  the  Last  Struggle  for 
Welsh  Independence.  With  a  Rrlef  Sketch  of 
Welsh  History.  By  Arthur  Oranville  Bradley. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Song.     11.50. 
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history.  A  chapter,  too,  on  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  codified  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  known  as  the  laws 
of  Howel  the  Good,  would  have  been 
welcome,  and  would  seem  almost  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  understanding'  of  the 
complex  influences  that  have  produced 
the  medieval  and  modern  Welshman. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's volume  is  devoted  to  the  events 
that  took  place  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  con- 
tains some  vivid  descriptions  of  the  rath- 
er rough  and  ready  methods  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Wales  were  gradually  assimilated  to 
those  of  England.  Milton  thought  the 
quarrels  between  the  Kings  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy as  uninteresting  as  quarrels  be- 
tween kites  and  crows.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  late  Mr.  Green  to  show  in  his 
"  Making  of  England  "  that  this  period, 
when  handled  sympathetically  and  ar- 
tistically, could  be  rendered  quite  as  ab- 
sorbing as  any  other  epoch  of  English 
history.  Mr.  Edwards  has  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  obscure  and  often  confus- 
ing quarrels  of  Welsh  princes  with  one 
another  and  with  their  Norman  oppress- 
ors interesting,  and  this,  considering 
the  obvious  difficulty  of  his  task,  is  no 
small  achievement. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Edwards  should 
give  such  scanty  notice  to  the  epoch-mak- 
ing religious  revival  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  that  Mr.  Bradley  should  not 
allude  to  it  at  all.  Yet  the  Methodist  prop 
aganda  of  that  period,  which  separated 
the  great  majority  of  the  Welsh  people 
from  the  Anglican  Church  and  divided 
them  among  different  sects,  had  far- 
reaching  results.  The  religious  renais- 
sance was  the  parent  of  a  literary  renais- 
sance, which,  in  turn,  generated  a  polit- 
ical renaissance,  which,  in  its  turn,  be- 
came the  source  of  the  intense  sentiment 
of  a  distinct  nationality,  the  dominant 
note  of  Welsh  life  at  the  present  day. 

Bylow  Hill 

Considered  from  the  purely  literary 
point  of  view  this  novel  is  not  up  to  Mr. 
Cable's  usual  standard.*  And  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Howells, 

Bylow  Hill.  Bu  Oeorge  W.  Oabla.  New  York  : 
Cbarles  Scrlbner'B  Sons.     $1.25. 


with  his  clinic  methods  of  exposing  the 
painful  emotions  of  his  characters,  could 
have  developed  the  distressing  details  of 
this  situation  in  a  more  excruciatingly 
artistic  manner.  For  Mr.  Cable  has  al- 
ways showed  a  romantic  simplicity  in 
dealing  with  his  people,  a  tender  hearted- 
ness  in  discovering  their  shortcomings, 
which  really  unfits  him  for  making  the 
most  of  the  psychological  possibilities 
presented  by  the  domestic  tragedy  en- 
acted on  "  Bylow  Hill." 

The  plot  of  the  tale  hinges  upon  the 
unreasoning  jealousy  of  Arthur  Wins- 
low,  a  young  husband,  whose  wife,  altho 
absolutely  faithful,  had  been  engaged  un- 
til shortly  before  her  marriage  to  his 
intimate  friend,  a  superior  man,  who  de- 
rived most  of  his  honors  from  self- 
sacrifices.  And,  accepted  simply  as  a 
story,  the  situation  holds  features  of  un- 
usual interest. 

But  the  psychic  conditions  set  forth  as 
premises  will  not  bear  analysis.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Cable's  purpose  is  to  demon- 
strate not  only  that  jealousy  is  a  mental 
and  moral  disease,  but  that  the  logical 
end  of  it  is  ferocious  madness,  a  rever- 
sion to  type  in  the  victim  which  proves 
his  relationship  to  the  lower  forms  of 
brute  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  jealousy  is  not  a 
disease,  except  in  such  weak  and  irri- 
table people  as  Arthur  Winslow,  who 
shows  the  diathesis  of  insanity  from  the 
beginning,  and  who  if  he  had  not  tied 
stones  to  his  bed  covers  and  sunk  them 
into  the  river,  believing  that  he  was 
drowning  his  wife,  would  have  eventu- 
ally lost  his  senses  in  some  other  night- 
mare experience.  This  psychological  in- 
accuracy furnishes  Mr.  Cable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  stirring  little  tragedy, 
but  it  also  renders  his  story  too  narrow 
in  point  of  view  to  be  of  any  value  as  an 
artistic  study  of  human  nature.  For,  so 
far  from  being  a  deformity  of  the  mind, 
jealousy  is  a  common  instinct,  as  whole- 
some and  necessary  in  the  economy  of  love 
as  the  latent  warrior  instinct  is  in  every 
man.  It  is  the  self-protecting  shield  of 
love,  and  can  only  be  considered  baleful 
in  the  same  way  that  a  man's  sword  arm 
is  harmful  when  it  changes  him  into  a 
bully  instead  of  a  moral  defender  of  the 
right. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  in  any  study  of 
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human  relationships  where  jealousy  un- 
derlies action  and  thought,  the  denoue- 
ment depends  upon  what  particular  kind 
of  person  suffers  an  awakening  of  this 
primitive  instinct.  In  the  instance  of 
Arthur  Winslow  the  result  is  diabolical, 
because,  from  start  to  finish,  the  power 
of  goodness  in  him  is  too  feeble  to  resist 
the  disintegrating  effects  of  mean  sus- 
picions. He  is  the  victim  of  an  ignoble 
idea,  fixed  upon  him,  not  by  the  righteous 
wrath  of  outraged  affections,  but  by  the 
meanness  of  his  own  nature.  A  better 
man  keeps  his  jealousy  as  he  does  his 
sword — as  a  last  resort,  the  swift  and 
terrible  avenger  of  real  wrongs. 

After  all  the  magnolia  home  of  Mr. 
Cable's  genius  is  not  in  these  psychic 
regions  where  the  types  portrayed  are 
more  gifted  with  nerves  than  brains, 
and  where  sensation  is  clairvoyant  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  can  look  across 
lots  and  suffer  at  each  other.  But  it  be- 
longs to  some  Arcadia  where  he  spreads 
fair  scenes  and  starts  the  pretty  game  of 
love  among  men  who  are  only  brave  and 
women  who  are  only  beautiful,  with  a 
few  little  simple  virtues  leavened  in  to 
spiritualize  their  happy  dust. 

Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day.  A  Rec- 
ord of  Researches,  Discoveries  and  Studies 
in  Syria,  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Penin- 
sula. By  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  $2.00  net. 

Professor  Curtiss  has  for  nearly 
twenty-four  years  held  the  chair  of  Old 
Testament  Literature  in  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Four  years  ago  he 
made  a  visit  of  sixteen  months  to  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  and  followed  it  in  the  two 
succeeding  years  with  long  visits  to  the 
same  region.  Deeply  interested  in  the 
study  of  Semitic  customs  and  following 
the  studies  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  he 
determined  to  make  original  investiga- 
tions of  the  ideas  and  practices,  especially 
religious,  of  the  fellahin  and  Bedouin 
where  they  had  been  least  affected  by 
civilization  and  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Mohammedanism.  His  re- 
search has  been  eminently  fruitful.  He 
has  discovered  a  great  mass  of  unknown 
or  misunderstood  notions  and  practices 
which  show  that  the  old  heathen  customs 
in  reference  to  sacrifice  and  sprinkling  of 
blood    on    door    posts,  etc.,  are    by  no 


means  lost.  He  has  found  the  sacred 
trees  and  the  high  places,  and  the  old 
shrines  with  their  gods  changed  to  saints. 
He  has  studied  the  significance  of  sacri- 
fice, which  he  finds  not  so  much  in  the 
feast  with  the  god  as  in  the  shedding  of 
blood.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs taken  on  his  journeys,  and  an  il- 
lustrated appendix  by  William  Hayes 
Ward,  D.D.,  makes  a  fresh  study  of  the- 
altars  of  the  early  Babylonians.  The 
book  is  one  of  those  honest  productions 
of  original  research  that  will  remain  a 
permanent  source  of  information  for  stu- 
dents of  Semitic  religion  and  the  Old 
Testament.  One  who  reads  it  will  be 
able  better  to  understand  and  interpret 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  written  as  they 
were  by  men  to  whom  just  such  concep- 
tions of  the  relation  between  men  and 
superior  spirits  were  matters  of  every- 
day experience.  Too  much  praise  can 
hardly  be  given  to  Professor  Curtiss  for 
this  excellent  first-hand  work. 


The  College  Student  and  His  Problems.  By 
James  Hulme  Canfield.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.     ^i.oo. 

We  heartily  wish  that  every  young 
man  in  America  who  is  either  actually  in 
college  or  who  is  contemplating  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  university  education,  might 
provide  himself  with  a  copy  of  this  ad- 
mirable book.  Its  solid  wisdom  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  wide  and  varied 
experience,  for  Mr.  Canfield,  who  is  now 
the  Librarian  of  Columbia,  has  been  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  President  of  Ohio  State  University. 
The  style  of  the  book  seems  almost  ideal- 
ly adapted  to  its  purpose,  for  while  it  is 
exceedingly  colloquial  and  "  American," 
it  never  for  a  moment  becomes  vulgar  or 
cheap.  It  differs  from  the  old  manuals 
of  "  Advice  to  Young  Men  "  in  its  com- 
plete lack  of  the  ex  cathedra  tone.  Mr. 
Canfield  does  not  mount  the  rostrum  and 
pour  forth  rolling  rhetoric ;  he  talks  zmth 
and  not  at  the  young  man  he  wishes  to 
help.  Few  books  give  so  exactly  the  im- 
pression of  spoken  words;  one  feels  in 
reading  these  vivid  pages  that  the  author 
is  actually  talking,  so  simply  direct  and 
full  of  intense  earnestness  is  the  style. 
The  very  first  chapter,  "  Why  Go  to  Col- 
lege? "  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  force- 
ful pleas  for  a  university  education  that 
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we  have  seen  these  many  months,  and 
the  chapters  on  Athletics  and  Fraterni- 
ties are  full  of  meat.  There  is  a  whole- 
some common  sense  evident  on  every 
page  of  the  work  that  inspires  confidence 
in  the  reader  at  once  and  makes  him  feel 
that  he  is  listening  to  a  man  of  like  pas- 
sions with  himself,  who  knows  life  by 
actual  experience.  And  lastly,  under- 
neath all  this  hard-headed  wisdom  there 
is  a  beautiful  spirit  of  ideality. 


The     Show     Dog.       By    H     W.    Huntington. 
Providence  :  Remington  Printing  Co.  $2.00. 

This  book  might  appropriately  be 
called  the  Baedeker  of  dog-land,  for  with 
it  as  a  guide  we  could  visit  the  different 
bench  shows  and  not  only  tell  the  va- 
rious breeds  one  from  another,  but  judge 
the  merits  of  the  individuals  with  dis- 
crimination. The  origin  and  use  of  each 
breed  is  given,  followed  by  a  paragraphic 
description  of  what  a  perfect  specimen 
should  be,  with  a  scale  of  points  for  judg- 
ing, and  comments  more  or  less  full  from 
a  show  ring  standpoint.  The  hundred 
or  more  half-tones  of  typical  dogs  add 
decidedly  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
book,  and  altogether  it  appeals  strongly 
to  any  one  who  loves  a  dog,  tho  especial- 
ly to  breeders  and  exhibitors. 


The  13th  District.  A  Story  of  a  Candidate. 
By  Brand  Whitlock.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bo  wen-Merrill  Co.,  ;$i.5o. 

We  are  inclined  to  rate  this  as  the  best 
of  the  recent  political  novels.  Its  locus 
is  Illinois,  its  setting  that  of  conventions 
and  campaigns.  It  relates  the  rise  into 
prominence  of  a  young  lawyer,  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  his  gradual  demoraliza- 
tion due  to  an  innate  weakness  of  char- 
acter ;  his  treachery  to  an  old  friend,  and 
his  final  defeat.  Throughout  it  carries 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
scenes  and  incidents  are  portrayed  viv- 
idly; the  diction  is  sprightly,  and  the 
manner  faithful  to  the  reality.  There  are 
happy  touches  in  characterization,  more- 
over, which  make  certain  of  the  figures 
as  familiar  to  us  as  next  door  neighbors. 
Rankin  and  Bailey — who  that  knows  the 
Middle  West  docs  not  know  their  like? 
With  some  of  the  other  characters,  how- 
ever, the  author  is  not  so  fortunate. 
Dade  Emerson,  who  occupies  a  consider- 


able part  of  the  book,  is  a  mistake  and  art 
intrusion,  and  the  dialect  he  has  painstak- 
ingly invented  for  her  is  woful.  Some- 
thing a  shade  better  is  to  be  said  for  the 
heroine,  Emily  Harkness ;  but  here,  too, 
there  is  faihn-e  as  compared  with  his  poli- 
ticians. As  a  whole,  the  book  is  not  with- 
out evidence  of  padding;  fifty  pages 
could  be  excised  to  its  betterment. 

Patristic  Study.     By  H.  B.  Swete. 
Foreign  Missions.     By  H.  H.  Montgomery. 
The  Ministry  of  Conversion.    By  A.  J.  Mason. 

New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  90 

cents  net  each. 

These  "  Handbooks  for  the  Clergy  " 
are  Anglican  in  flavor  but  catholic  in 
spirit.  Patristic  Study  is  designed  to 
cure  second-hand  knowledge  of  the 
Fathers,  who  are  "  often  quoted  but  sel- 
dom read,"  by  helping  to  the  study  of  the 
Fathers  themselves.  It  is  a  very  brief 
manual,  less  than  four  pages  being  given 
to  Augustine,  but  it  is  well  proportioned, 
accurate,  and,  like  a  good  guide-book, 
stimulates  the  desire  to  see  for  one's  self. 
Foreign  Amissions,  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  is  an  excellent  manual  for 
the  study  of  missions,  comprehensive  in 
outlook,  broad  in  sympathy  and  accurate 
in  bibliography.  The  Ministry  of  Con- 
version is  a  treatise  on  evangelistic 
preaching  and  the  conduct  of  missions  or 
revivals.  It  is  designed  to  stimulate 
evangelism  and  correct  abuses.  Dr.  Ma- 
son is  sometimes  commonplace  and  occa- 
sionally narrow,  but  he  is  devout  and  ear- 
nest, and  he  believes  that  "  only  by  ra- 
tional means  can  we  hope  to  change  the 
wills  of  rational  beings." 


Nathan  Hale.  The  Ideal  Patriot.  By  Wil- 
liam Ordway  Partridge.  New  York  :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls,  ^i.oo  net. 

This  is  an  interesting  study  in  mod- 
ern book-making,  compounded  of  23 
blank  pages,  21  index  and  title  pages,  8 
of  quotations,  7  devoted  to  Mr.  Part- 
ridge's sonnet  and  dedication,  and  Mr. 
George  Cary  Eggleston's  "  foreword," 
and  75  prose  pages  by  the  author.  There 
are  14  illustrations,  including  three  ex- 
cellent reproductions  of  the  statue  Mr. 
Partridge  has  made  for  the  Yale  campus. 
Mr.   Partridge  gives  the  history  of  his 
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statue,  describes  the  battle  of  Long  Is- 
land, at  which  Hale  was  not  present; 
sketches  Andre's  life,  praises  Coleridge, 
glorifies  sculpture,  ofifers  moral  advice, 
and  fills  barely  fifty  pages,  by  dint  of  con- 
siderable repetition,  with  a  characteriza- 
tion of  Hale  and  the  facts  of  his  life.  The 
style  is  loose.  The  author  calls  it  "  a 
matter  of  pure  conjecture "  whether 
Hale's  information  ever  reached  Wash- 
ington, "  uncertain,"  "  very  possible," 
"  not  probable,"  and  adds  that  "  the  in- 
formation he  was  able  to  send  must  have 
been  of  great  service  to"  Washington.  He 
speaks  of  three  memorable  scenes  in 
Hale's  life,  relating  the  first,  and  leaving 
us  guessing  what  are  the  other  two.  The 
life  of  "  America's  ideal  patriot,"  who 
died  ignominiously  and  magnificently  at 
twenty-one,  was  as  fine  as  were  his  own 
last  words,  and  but  little  finer  than  is  the 
Yale  statue.  The  facts  are  few  and  sim- 
ple, and  Mr.  Partridge's  imaginative  de- 
scriptions, like  Mr.  W.  R.  Leigh's  draw- 
ings, weaken  the  statuesque  figure.  The 
author  is  enthusiastic,  and  his  narrative 
is  readable.  The  publishers  evidently 
take  the  work  seriously,  since  they  have 
indexed  it  under  178  subjects. 


wholeheartedly.  He  lived  in  a  society 
whose  outward  forms,  both  social  and  lit- 
erary, were  a  reaction  and  a  protest 
against  the  free,  merry  and  profligate  life 
of  the  preceding  century.  Austin  Dob- 
son,  writing  at  a  later  day,  when  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  so  old  that  it  had  for- 
gotten to  be  shocked  at  the  vices  of  its 
predecessors,  has  seen  only  the  pictur- 
esque and  gracious  side  of  that  genera- 
tion. He  has  made  what  was  gay  and 
brilliant  live  again ;  he  has  ignored  the 
brutalities  that  underlay  the  life  of  that 
day,  has  given  only  what  was  delightful 
and  precious.  Almost  all  the  essays  in 
this  volume  treat  of  his  favorite  epoch 
and  show  all  his  minute  knowledge  of 
it.  If  they  have  a  more  tired  air  than 
Mr.  Dobson's  work  usually  has,  they 
have  at  least  the  charm  of  being  written 
from  the  fullness  of  understanding,  writ- 
ten because  the  author  knew  his  subject 
as  a  man  knows  the  details  of  life  of  his 
native  village.  The  Miscellanies  are  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  one  of  essays  and 
the  other  a  collection  of  fugitive  verse, 
light  but  perfect  in  form,  as  Mr.  Dob- 
son's  verse  always  is. 


Miscellanies,  Second  Series.  By  Austin  Dob- 
son.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
$1.50. 

The  second  volume  of  Miscellanies, 
by  Mr.  Dobson,  is  a  book  that  lends  it- 
self to  a  second  judgment.  At  first  it 
is  a  disappointment ;  it  seems  to  lack  some 
of  the  grace  and  charm  that  readers  have 
become  accustomed  to  associate  with  Mr. 
Dobson's  work.  After  a  time,  however, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  book  gets  hold  of 
the  reader  and  he  realizes  once  again 
that  of  all  our  writers  it  is  Mr.  Dobson 
who  can  best  interpret  for  us  certain 
phases  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  every  writer  of  past  days 
to  look  at  the  time  of  which  he  writes 
from  any  point  of  view  that  may  please 
him.  He  may  see  all  the  bad  or  all  the 
good.  Anything  as  complicated  as  the 
life  of  any  given  epoch  must  be  holds 
within  itself  all  the  elements  of  both 
good  and  bad.  To  Thackeray  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  time  that  filled 
him  now  with  sadness,  often  with  indig- 
nation, and  among  its  celebrated  peo- 
ple he  found  few  that  he  could  applaud 


Michael  Ross,  Minister.     By  Annie  E.  Holds- 
worth.     New  York  :     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.. 

^1.50. 

This  story  is  written  in  the  rectangular 
style  of  a  religious  lady  novelist.  It 
teaches,  first,  that  there  is  a  destiny  in 
romantic  love ;  secondly,  that  the  match- 
making instinct  of  maternal  ambitions  is 
the  practical  machinery  out  of  which 
come  more  tragedies  than  marriages ; 
and  thirdly,  that  a  man  is  only  a  man, — 
even  when  he  is  a  minister, — who  must 
search  a  long  time  with  prayers  and  fast- 
ing through  the  deceits  and  conceits  of 
his  old  Adam  nature  before  he  finds  the 
everlasting  good  that  lies  potent  in  him. 
The  story  is  lightened  by  the  tabby  cat 
reflections  of  an  old  maid,  and  the  only 
criticism  to  be  passed  upon  it  is  in  the 
development  of  the  hero's  character.  He 
is  a  distinctly  feminine  production,  mor- 
bid, and  too  much  given  to  dramatizing 
his  own  emotions,  which  are  singularly 
creditable  to  him.  But  he  lacks  the  es- 
sentially masculine  courage  to  face  the 
evil  desires  of  nature  with  a  battle  line 
of  yeoman  principles, — a  saint  who  re- 
treats into  heaven. 
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Literary   Notes 

An  excellent  "  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe," 
edited  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman  and  Thomas  L. 
Stedman,  is  published  by  William  R.  Jenkins, 
of  this  city. 

....Mr.  Bliss  Carman's  "Coronation  Ode," 
upon  which  we  commented  recently  in  our  edi- 
torial columns,  has  been  issued  in  artistic  book 
form  by   Messrs.  L.   C.  Page  &  Co.      (Price, 

$1.00.) 

....Secretary  John  Hay's  memorial  address 
to  Congress  on  William  McKinley  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  in  neat 
form  (price,  28  cents,  net). 

. . .  .From  "  Poems,"  by  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson  (now  collected  in  a  single  volume  and 
published  by  the  Century  Company),  we  quote 
the  closing  stanzas  entitled  "  Premonitions  "  : 
"  There's  a  shadow  on  the  grass 
That  was  never  there  before ; 

And  the  ripples  as  they  pass 
Whisper  of  an  unseen  oar ; 

And  the  song  we  knew  by  note 

Seems  to  falter  in  the  throat, 
And  a  footfall,  scarcely  noted,  lingers  near  the 
open  door. 

"  Omens  that  were  once  but  jesi 
Now  are  messengers  of  fate ; 

And  the  blessing  held  the  best 
Cometh  not  or  comes  too  late. 

Yet,  whatever  life  may  lack. 

Not  a  blown  leaf  beckons  back, 
'  Forward  !  '  is  the  summons.  '  Forward ! 
where  the  new  horizons  wait'  " 
....  Canon  Ellacombe,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished nature  volume  of  miscellaneous  chat,  en- 
titled "  In  My  Vicarage  Garden  and  Else- 
where," brings  gently  but  firmly  a  very 
doughty  argument,  not  hitherto  used,  against 
the  partisans  of  the  Baconian  theory.  Shake- 
speare, says  Canon  Ellacombe,  was  a  versatile 
genius,  and  one  can  place  one's  finger  on  but 
three  spots  in  the  map  of  knowledge  which  he 
left  apparently  unexplored.  He  praises  not 
the  fragrant  weed,  tobacco ;  he  loves  not  his 
lady's  dog;  but,  far  more  surprising  and 
weighty  than  these  omissions,  nowhere 
throughout  the  plays  do  we  find  a  single  de- 
scription of  architecture  or  of  any  architectural 
structure.  Now  considering  the  passion  shown 
by  Bacon  in  all  his  writings  for  architecture, 
this  omission  will  need  more  plausible  explana- 
tion than  is  even  in  the  power  of  a  Baconian 
theorist  to  give,  in  order  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacle it  raises.  No  such  great  artist  as  he 
who  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  possess- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  intricate  a  knowledge 
of  architectural  details  as  Bacon,  could  have  let 
slip  so  many  opportunities  of  glorious  illus- 
tration and  description  as  are  afforded  by  in- 
stances in  the  plays. 


Pebbles 

That  play  is  really  a  novelty.  Not  one 
of  the  acts  opened  with  a  servant  dusting  the 
furniture." — Judge. 

....  Mr.  Morgan  says  he  is  in  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  recreation.  Goodness 
alive !  Is  Mr.  Morgan  going  to  capture  that, 
too? — The  Commoner. 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Tarentum, 

Who  gnashed  his  false  teeth  till  he  bent  'em  ; 

And  when  asked  for  the  cost 

Of  what  he  had  lost, 
Said,  "  I  really  can't  tell,  for  I  rent  'em !  " 
— The  Bookman. 

...."I  see  that  Professor  Bigsby  has  re- 
turned from  the  volcanic  section."  "  Yes,  they 
thought  he  had  measles  and  sent  him  home." 
"  What  did  he  have?  "  "  Why,  it  appears  that 
he  swallowed  a  great  deal  of  lava  dust  and 
the  eruption  followed." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

. ..  .Shaking  their  heads  dolefully,  the  desti- 
tute victims  of  the  calamity  weep  over  their 
fate.  "Why  do  you  weep?"  we  ask.  "Is 
there  not  more  food  than  you  can  eat  and  more 
clothing  than  you  can  wear  being  sent  in  every 
day  by  the  relief  expeditions?"  "Yes,"  they 
reply,  "  but  we  fear  that  we  will  have  to  sub- 
scribe regularly  for  each  newspaper  that  alone 
and  unaided  brought  us  relief."  Bursting  into 
a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  they  seek  their  homes, 
while  we  stand  by  the  sad  sea  waves  and  pon- 
der on  the  cumulativeness  of  fate. — Baltimore 
American. 

...."Yes,"  said  the  pretty  maiden,  idly 
drawing  figures  in  the  sand  on  the  beach  with 
the  point  of  her  parasol,  "  ficti.on  does,  as  you 
say,  give  one  false  ideas  of  things.  I  don't 
suppose,  for  example,  any  one  ever  makes  love 
in  real  life  as  it  is  done  in  fiction."  Something 
in  her  manner  emboldened  the  young  man. 
"  Esmeralda,"  he  said,  tremulously,  "  I  have 
long  dreamed  of  a  time  when  I  might  feel  free 
to  say  to  you  what  is  in  my  heart,  but  you  have 
seemed  so  cold,  so  distant,  so  unattainable, 
that  my  coward  lips  have  refused  to  frame  the 
words.  Now,  however,  I  can  wait  no  longer. 
For  me,  at  least,  Esmeralda,  this  is  the  hour  of 
fate.  I  have  feared  it  too  much,  and  my  deserts 
are  small,  yet  I  dare  to  put  it  to  the  touch,  to 
win  or  lose  it  all.  Every  hope  and  aspiration 
I  have  in  life  is  centered  in  you.  My  whole 
being  cries  out  for  you.  Every  moment  of  my 
life  your  image  is  before  me.  There  is  not  a 
pulsation  of  my  heart  that  does  not  thrill  with 
love  for  you.  I  offer  you  the  devotion  of  a 
life.  Esmeralda,  I  love  you,  love  you,  love 
you  !  "  "I  see  I  was  wrong,  George,"  softly 
replied  the  maiden,  still  drawing  figures  in  the 
sand  with  the  point  of  her  parasol. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


EDITORIALS 


For  Cuba  and  Our  National 
Honor 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  not  punish  the  Cubans  for  Gen- 
eral Wood's  blunder.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  islanders  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  that  expenditure  of  $8,- 
640  of  Cuban  funds  for  the  distribution 
of  printed  arguments  through  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Thurber  and  his  Export  Associa- 
tion. The  money  was  so  used  by  the 
American  officer  who  represented  the 
United  States  as  trustee  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  island,  its  ward.  It  was 
expended  unwisely  and  improperly.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  impropriety  of  his 
.act  was  not  perceived  by  General  Wood. 

He  desired  above  all  things  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  over  whom  he  had  been 
placed.  No  other  man,  Cuban  or  Ameri- 
can, so  clearly  understood  how  absolutely 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  Cuba  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  good  government  on 
the  island  was  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  that 
would  permit  the  island's  greatest  indus- 
try to  be  carried  on  profitably.  Mr. 
Thurber  asserted  that  his  Association 
had  the  names  and  addresses  of  60,000 
Americans — "  leaders  of  thought,"  he 
called  them,  even  in  his  bill — to  whom 
printed  arguments  for  such  reciprocity 
could  be  forwarded,  and  that  such  a  use 
of  these  names  would  affect  public  opin- 
ion to  the  advantage  of  Cuba.  Knowing 
that  the  pending  Reciprocity  Bill  was  in 
great  danger  of  defeat.  General  Wood 
paid,  out  of  the  Cuban  treasury,  for  the 
distribution  that  had  been  suggested.  He 
had  a  legal  right  to  do  this,  but  it  was 
a  serious  error,  and  the  money  was  proba- 
bly wasted.  He  has  committed  no  crime, 
however,  and  it  would  be  better  now  for 
him  to  admit  the  blunder  than  to  defend 
it  in  a  statement  which  we  cannot  read 
with  satisfaction. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Thurber's  testimony 
has  been  unfortunate.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  agreement  or  connection  be- 
tween General  Wood  and  the  Sugar 
Trust  in  this  work  of  influencing  public 
opinion ;  but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thurber 
was  selling  his  services  to  both  has 
tended  to  support  in  some  minds  the  re- 
peated assertion  of  the  beet-sugar  "  in- 


surgents "  that  the  Trust,  and  not  the 
Cuban  planters,  would  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  any  reduction  of  our  tariff  on  Cuban 
sugar.  Thus  it  may  be  that  General 
Wood,  spending  Cuban  money  improper- 
ly with  good  intentions,  has  injured  the 
cause  he  so  earnestly  desired  to  serve. 

But  struggling  Cuba  should  not  be 
made  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  error  of 
one  who  is  undoubtedly  her  loyal  friend. 
The  strength  of  the  argument  for  reci- 
procity with  the  island  is  really  affected 
in  no  way  by  the  admissions  of  Mr.  Thur- 
ber on  the  witness  stand.  Our  moral  ob- 
ligation to  give  Cuba  a  chance  to  live  is 
not  less  binding  now  than  it  was  before 
General  Wood  paid  for  60,000  circular 
letters  and  Mr.  Thurber  obtained  from 
Mr.  Havemeyer  a  contribution  of  $2,500. 
Nor  is  the  argument  for  the  proposed 
reciprocity  on  the  ground  of  commercial 
and  political  expediency  less  forcible  to- 
day than  it  was  two  weeks  ago. 

By  the  restrictions  imposed  in  the  Piatt 
amendment  we  have  bound  Cuba  to  do 
certain  things  which  she  must  fail  to  do 
if  her  industries  shall  be  unprofitable. 
Her  chief  industry  is  the  production  of 
sugar.  Upon  that  three-fourths  of  her 
people  directly  or  indirectly  depend.  This 
country  is  the  natural  market  for  her 
sugar.  Owing  to  our  very  high  tariff 
Cuban  sugar  can  be  sold  here  only  at  a 
price  that  means  loss  to  the  Cuban  plant- 
er. The  island  government  is  not  free  to 
bargain  with  European  Powers  for  trade 
agreements.  That  is  not  specifically  for- 
bidden in  the  Piatt  amendment,  but  the 
restrictions  imposed  with  respect  to  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Powers,  the  island's 
debts,  etc.,  are  such  that  the  negotiations 
of  Cuba  for  such  agreements  are  virtual- 
ly confined  to  the  United  States.  Thus 
far  we  have  declined  to  make  even  a  re- 
ciprocal reduction  of  one-fifth  of  our  tar- 
iff' on  sugar,  altho  one-fifth  would  not 
save  the  Cuban  planters  from  loss.  Due 
regard  for  our  national  honor  requires  us 
either  to  grant  the  desired  reduction  or 
to  say  to  the  Cubans  that  they  are  at 
liberty  to  take  the  Piatt  amendment  out 
of  their  Constitution. 

"  We  are  bound,"  said  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  first  message,  "  by  every 
consideration  of  honor  and  expediency 
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to  pass  commercial  measures  in  the  inter- 
est of  her  material  well-being."  The 
argument  on  the  ground  of  expediency 
is  based  in  part  upon  the  fact  that  we  our- 
selves should  gain  much  from  a  reciproc- 
ity agreement.  Cuban  money  that  is  now 
paid  to  European  exporters  would  be 
paid  for  the  products  of  the  United 
States.  Prosperity  would  increase  the 
island's  purchases,  and  our  exports  of 
provisions  and  manufactures  to  Cuban 
buyers  would  be  greatly  enlarged.  More- 
over, if  we  refuse  to  make  a  recipro- 
cal agreement,  the  failure  of  the  insular 
government,  with  all  that  this  would  im- 
ply, might  compel  us  to  preserve  order 
in  Cuba  at  much  cost  in  both  treasure 
and  blood.  This  is  the  purely  material 
side  of  expediency  in  this  case.  There 
is  another  side,  to  be  perceived  by  all 
Americans  whose  comfort  and  happiness 
would  be  promoted  by  the  happiness  of 
the  Cuban  people  and  the  success  of  the 
experiment  in  self-government  which  we 
have  enabled  them  to  undertake. 

The  message  of  the  President  touches 
upon  these  considerations  and  also  ap- 
peals forcibly  to  the  humanity  of  our  peo- 
ple, to  that  sense  of  sympathy  and  that 
loving  care  which  should  move  this  rich 
and  powerful  nation  to  guard  and  cherish 
the  infant  republic  that  owes  to  us  its 
birth.  It  is  a  brave  message,  the  plain 
and  impulsive  utterance  of  a  generous, 
courageous  and  unselfish  man. 

We  hope  that  it  will  be  effective  in 
speedily  causing  the  desired  legislation. 
The  proposed  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
is  not  enough  ;  it  should  be  doubled.  But 
if  it  be  impossible  now  to  procure  more 
than  20  per  cent.,  then  the  House  bill 
should  be  passed  in  the  Senate  at  once, 
with  a  slight  amendment  designed  to  pre- 
vent a  repeal  of  the  countervailing  duty 
provided  as  a  defense  against  large  ex- 
port bounties. 

S 

The   Princeton   Presidency 

It  is  a  lightning  change  of  presidencies 
that  has  just  been  accomplished  at 
Princeton  University.  As  if  it  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  slight  incident  of  a 
session  of  the  trustees,  President  Patton 
presented  his  resignation  of  his  office, 
which  was  immediately  accepted,  and 
Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  im- 


mediately in  his  place.  There  was  no 
preliminary  announcement  of  the  in- 
tended resignation,  no  committee  of  the 
trustees  to  select  a  suitable  candidate  for 
the  succession,  no  canvassing  of  names, 
no  discussion,  no  rivalry ;  but  before  the 
alumni  or  even  the  faculty  knew  or  sus- 
pected that  President  Patton  was  to  re- 
sign, a  new  President  had  been  elected. 
We  presume  that  half  the  trustees  were 
as  much  astonished  as  was  the  public. 

The  air  has  been  filled  with  rumors  as 
to  the  reason  and  manner  of  the  sudden 
change.  We  prefer  to  believe  none  of 
them,  but  to  accept  on  its  face  value  the 
explanation  given  by  President  Patton 
for  his  resignation.  He  has  been  a  very 
successful  and  a  popular  President.  He 
has  served  for  fourteen  years,  and  altho 
he  lacks  over  ten  years  of  having  reachejl 
what  is  not,  but  is  called,  the  "  dead  line  " 
of  seventy,  he  wants  leisure  for  the  study 
and  writing  which  such  a  college  presi- 
dency does  not  allow.  Therefore  he 
withdraws  before  he  is  too  old  to  do  the 
work  he  has  in  mind.  We  accept  the  ex- 
planation and  believe  it,  altho  it  is  an  un- 
usual one.  Presidents  Woolsey  and 
Dwight,  of  Yale ;  President  Seelye,  of 
Amherst ;  President  Oilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins ;  President  Carter,  of  Williams, 
not  to  mention  others,  held  to  their  office 
till  about  the  age  of  seventy,  and  then 
resigned  its  burdens  to  younger,  if  not 
stronger,  hands ;  but  President  Low  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  the  flower  of  his  strength,  defi- 
Jiitely  to  engage  in  other  work,  to  be 
elected  Mayor  of  New  York.  Having 
given  up  a  position  of  much  honor  and 
great  service  for  the  purpose  of  study 
and  authorship,  we  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect some  worthy  fruit  of  Dr.  Patton's 
comparative  leisure ;  for,  while  he  will 
retain  a  professorship  in  philosophy  and 
ethics,  its  duties  will  give  him  all  oppor- 
tunities for  the  studies  which  his  plan 
requires. 

President  Patton  has  one  of  the  keen- 
est analytical  minds  that  have  been  de- 
voted in  this  country  to  the  exposition  of 
philosophy  and  the  defense  of  religion. 
It  shows  their  good  sense  that  the  college 
students  vote  him  their  favorite  preacher. 
That  is  not  because  his  sermons  are  short, 
for  they  are  not ;  nor  because  they  are 
eloquent  with  rhetoric,  for  they  are  not; 
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but  because  they  are  packed  with  rugged, 
manly  thought  that  requires  and  rewards 
attention.  He  is  no  blind  conservative, 
altho  as  a  malleus  hereticorum  he  seemed 
to  begin  his  ecclesiastical  life.  But  he 
has  outgrown  all  that,  and  while  still 
most  loyal  to  the  doctrines  of  his  Church, 
at  least  as  last  formulated,  his  theological 
interest  is  in  those  truths  which  bind  all 
Christians  together  in  the  defense  of 
faith  in  God.  We  shall  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  such  defense  does  not  call  him 
to  abundant  service.  That  he  deeply 
feels  the  call  is  apparent  in  his  late  words 
as  to  the  causes  of  a  hesitation  of  young 
men  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  recog- 
nized fully  the  deterring  force  of  a  pre- 
vailing doubt  as  to  the  truths  of  much 
that  has  been  taught  as  essential  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

That  the  gossip  is  true  as  to  cabals  in 
the  Princeton  faculty  seeking  to  control 
the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Patton 
we  choose  not  to  believe.  They  have 
every  appearance  of  being  malicious. 
And  especially  the  story  freely  published 
that  the  election  of  Prof.  Henry  Van 
Dyke  as  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  was  carefully  en- 
gineered in  order  to  put  him  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  presidency  of  Princeton, 
and  that  the  plot  was  shrewdly  nipped  by 
the  sudden  resignation  of  President  Pat- 
ton  and  the  election  of  his  successor — all 
this  lacks  verisimilitude.  We  know  well 
enough  what  was  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  service 
in  the  Committee  on  Revision  and  how 
he  came  to  be  chosen  Moderator. 

And  now  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
the  first  layman  to  be  elected  President 
of  Princeton  University.  He  is  a  scholar 
and  a  Christian  gentleman.  If  not  a 
clergyman,  he  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
and  has  all  the  inheritance  of  faith.  The 
purpose  of  a  college  is  not  now  to  educate 
a  learned  and  godly  ministry,  but  to  in- 
culcate intelligence  and  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  love  of  God  and  native  land 
among  all  our  ambitious  youth.  The  col- 
lege has  far  outgrown  the  first  purpose 
of  Harvard.  It  educates  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, teachers,  merchants,  farmers,  much 
more  than  ministers.  This  does  not  mean 
that  ministers  are  too  few,  but  that  the 
field  of  education  is  broadened  and  that 
the  one  learned  profession  is  no  longer 
the  ministry,  for  which  thank  God.    The 


happy  time  has  come  when  not  Moses 
and  Aaron  alone,  but  Eldad  and  Medad 
are  prophets. 

We  wonder  if,  under  a  lay  President, 
there  may  be  accomplished  what  clerical 
Presidents  have  not  achieved,  the  union 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  with 
Princeton  University.  They  are  entirely 
separate  institutions,  each  with  its  own 
Board  of  Trustees.  Such  a  union  would 
make  Princeton  a.  university  in  a  truer 
sense.  At  present  it  is  chiefly  an  under- 
graduate college  in  its  departments  of 
Letters  and  Science,  with  some  graduate 
students,  but  with  no  professional 
schools.  Possibly  there  is  here  an  oppor- 
tunity for  wise  consolidation. 

The  Matrimonial  Pageant 

Every  year  in  June  our  matrimonial 
enthusiasm  passes  the  bounds  of  mere 
courtship  and  ends  in  a  nuptial  boom. 
There  is  a  bridal  pageant  in  every  neigh- 
borhood, passing  every  street  corner,  and 
filling  every  church  aisle.  The  Johns 
and  Marys  of  the  country,  who  sat  in 
silent  admiration  of  each  other  through 
the  long  winter  evenings,  have  at  last 
plucked  up  courage  and  joined  the  Regi- 
nalds and  Kathryns  of  the  city  in  a  com- 
mon purpose  that  would  be  heroic  if  it 
were  not  so  natural. 

And  they  have  all  been  saving  them- 
selves to  be  married  in  June  for  precisely 
the  same  reason  that  the  flowers  save 
their  blooms  and  the  robins  their  eggs 
till  spring.  It  is  not  only  the  decorative 
season,  but  the  re-creating  time  of  the 
year.  And  marriage  is  a  romantic  way 
these  young  people  have  of  getting  them- 
selves born  again  into  an  existence  where 
a  bride  and  a  groom  are  the  component 
parts  of  one  life. 

Meanwhile  the  old  married  world 
stands  aside  with  its  hat  off  and  a  genial 
clandestine  wink  in  its  eye  to  watch  the 
young  adventurers  as  they  pass,  mincing 
prettily  to  the  measures  of  a  thousand 
wedding  marches.  The  Johns  and  Marys 
suffer  most  under  this  scrutiny.  They 
have  the  hermit  instincts  of  all  country 
people  and  the  stare  of  the  crowd  falls 
upon  them  like  a  sacrilege.  Mary's  white 
muslin  gives  out  a  terrified  rustle,  and, 
between  soap  and  embarrassment,  John's 
cheek  is  slick  enough  to  have  undergone 
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a  hard  oil  finish.  For  them  indeed  mar- 
riage is  more  uniting  than  it  is  for  the 
drawing-room  lovers,  who  will  share 
their  joys  and  shortcomings  with  society 
in  general,  but  are  likely  to  learn  less 
about  the  hardships  and  cares  that  will 
knit  these  two  primitive  souls  together 
in  the  long  struggle  of  a  lifetime  with 
nature  and  poverty. 

But  they  will  all  have  one  experience 
in  common — the  "  honeymoon  " — that 
little  verse  of  time  with  which  every 
couple  begins  the  long  chapter  of  married 
life.  And  it  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is  ma- 
licious to  remind  them  that  the  lovers 
who  married  last  year  are  commonplace 
people  now,  who  have  not  only  discarded 
many  romantic  perfections  but  have  dis- 
covered in  each  other  the  most  damaging 
limitations.  For  they  still  hear  the 
strains  of  their  own  wedding  march, 
there  are  dead  flowers  clinging  yet  to 
their  altar  rail,  and  the  echo  of  the  minis- 
ter's praver  lingers  somewhere  in  the  dim 
bridal  chamber  of  their  newly  conse- 
crated hearts.  They  behold  each  other 
with  shining  eyes,  co-religionists  in  a 
mystery  of  love  and  life.  And  to  them 
the  prosaic  relations  of  their  middle  aged 
married  friends  are  really  pathetic. 
Mary  thinks  if  John  were  so  indifferent 
that  she  could  not  endure  to  live,  and 
Reginald  knows  that  he  would  commit 
suicide  if  his  wife  were  as  homely  as 
Mrs.  Brown- Jones. 

But  as  they  advance  in  age  and  experi- 
ence this  spring  illusion  of  love  fades. 
Each  is  blessed  if  they  have  discovered 
in  each  other  a  faithful,  foot-sore  com- 
rade in  the  long,  long  march  through 
years  of  winter  and  summer  weather.  If 
they  have  grown  taciturn  by  the  way  it 
is  because  one  knows  the  other's  thought 
without  the  youthful  frivolity  of  words. 
Like  weary  pilgrims,  each  bearing  the 
dear  cross  of  the  other's  frailties,  thev 
are  ending  the  journey  together — the  old 
wife  with  her  face  like  a  withered  white 
flower  and  the  graybeard  husband. 
They  have  lost  step  with  the  wedding 
pageants  long  ago,  and  are  creeping 
slowly  now  through  the  newly  married 
pomp  and  glory  of  this  June  world  into 
the  luminous  shadows  of  the  next.  They 
are  no  longer  merely  lovers,  and  they 
have  passed  far  beyond  the  rhyming  ca- 
dence of  bride's  and  groom's  life.    They 


have  reached  a  homeward  measure  in  the 
music  and  now  they  keep  step  only  with 
each  other  to  the  grave's  green  edge. 

Trade  Unions  and  Politics 

One  of  the  prominent  questions  in  the 
minds  of  trade  unionists,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  is  that 
of  increased  labor  representation  in  gov- 
ernment. The  conditions  which  have 
forced  this  subject  to  the  front  have  been 
quite  similar  in  both  cases.  In  Great 
Britain  it  has  been  the  decision  of  the 
highest  judicial  court  upon  the  liability 
of  unions  for  the  acts  of  their  members 
in  time  of  strike  or  prosecution  of  a  boy- 
cott. Altho  the  unions  are  not  incor- 
porated, the  court  holds  that  their  funds 
are  liable  for  damages  to  practically  the 
same  extent  as  tho  they  were  incor- 
porated. They  are  no  longer  able  to  es- 
cape responsibility  for  injury  to  an  em- 
ployer on  the  plea  which  they  have  hith- 
erto considered  their  main  safeguard,  the 
non-legal  character  of  their  organization. 
This  new  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
requires  new  definitions  as  to  the  acts 
of  their  members  in  order  to  declare  what 
acts  are  legal  and  what  are  not  legal. 
The  point  of  greatest  danger  to  them  is 
in  the  possible  prohibition  of  picketing. 
In  nearly  all  strikes  it  is  necessary  for 
the  union  to  station  pickets  about  the 
establishment  of  their  former  employer 
with  the  object  of  keeping  away  work- 
men who  are  about  to  take  their  places. 
If,  through  judicial  interpretation,  pick- 
eting is  prohibited,  the  strike,  as  a 
weapon  of  unionism,  is  destined  to  fail- 
ure. Only  legislation  can  check  the 
courts,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  de- 
fining just  how  far  picketing  may  law- 
fully be  carried.  With  this  in  view,  the 
British  unionists  are  seriously  consider- 
ing the  increase  of  their  representation 
in  Parliament  to  sixty  or  seventy  mem- 
bers. They  have  a  National  Labor  Rep- 
resentation Committee,  which  has  recent- 
ly held  its  third  annual  congress.  This 
committee  represents  trade  unionists, 
trade  councils,  the  Independent  Labor 
party  and  the  Fabian  Society,  including, 
it  is  said,  a  membership  of  450,000.  This 
membership  is  much  less  than  that  of  all 
the  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain,  but  the 
congress  has  this  year  aroused  more  ii^- 
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terest  than  before  on  account  of  the  legal 
decision  above  mentioned. 

In  the  United  States  the  interest  of 
unionists  in  legislation  is  aroused  by  an 
even  more  sweeping  attack  on  picketing 
and  boycotts,  the  use  of  injunctions.  In- 
junctions have  been  carried  so  far  as  even 
to  prohibit  persuasion,  on  the  ground 
that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of 
picketing,  persuasion  may  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  This  inter- 
ference of  the  courts  by  summary  process 
in  case  of  strikes  quite  naturally  attracts 
unionists  to  the  question  of  controlling 
the  judiciary,  either  by  electing  judges 
favorable  to  them,  or  by  enacting  laws 
restricting  the  use  of  injunction  in  labor 
disputes.  But  it  is  not  as  easy  for  union- 
ists to  elect  members  to  legislatures  and 
Congress  as  it  is  for  the  British  unionists 
to  elect  members  of  Parliament.  The  at- 
tempt in  times  past  has  also  been  disas- 
trous to  the  unions  themselves.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  several 
annual  conventions  has  voted  against  po- 
litical action  by  the  subordinate  organi- 
zations, altho  it  has  always  indorsed  the 
independent  action  in  politics  of  unionists 
as  individuals  in  behalf  of  labor  inter- 
ests. It  is  this  policy  of  unionism  on 
"  pure  and  simple  "  economic  lines  that 
has  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  and  has  led  in  some  cases 
to  the  secession  of  Socialist  unions. 
One  wing  of  the  Socialist  party,  how- 
ever, stands  by  the  trade  unions  and 
adopts  the  policy  of  working  within  the 
unions  for  political  ends  rather  than 
without  the  unions.  Whatever  the  result 
of  these  movements  inside  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor,  it  is  significant  that  in 
the  spring  elections  of  this  year  a  number 
of  cities  have  broken  away  from  the  two 
older  parties  and  have  elected  unionists 
on  a  straight  trade-union  platform.  San 
Francisco  is  presided  over  by  a  musician, 
Des  Moines  by  a  teamster,  Ashtabula  by 
a  switchman,  Sioux  City  and  Yonkers 
by  printers,  Hartford  by  a  clerk,  and 
Bridgeport  by  a  stoker.  Other  cities 
have  elected  ex-unionists  on  similar  is- 
sues. Already  a  notable  result  of  these 
surprises  is  the  victory  in  San  Francisco, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  street-car  em- 
ployes in  a  strike  against  the  traction 
company.  This  turned  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Mayor  in  ordering  the  police  to  ar- 


rest all  persons  carrying  arms,  including 
those  hired  by  the  traction  company  to 
protect  their  non-union  motormen  and 
conductors.  The  contrast  between  this 
attitude  of  the  labor  Mayor  and  that  of 
the  preceding  Mayor,  whose  police  offi- 
cers had  even  helped  to  break  a  sympa- 
thetic strike,  has  aroused  trade  unionists 
all  over  the  country.  In  fact,  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  policy  of  the  preceding  Mayor 
in  the  strike  referred  to  that  brought 
about  the  election  of  the  trade-union 
Mayor.  Here,  apparently,  is  a  promising 
field  for  future  trade-union  politics — the 
control  of  the  police  and  militia  in  time 
of  strikes.  If  the  laws  cannot  be 
changed,  the  execution  of  the  laws  can 
be  guided  through  the  election  of  the 
local  executives. 

Older  trade  imionists  look  on  this  new 
movement  with  apprehension.  They 
know  the  consequences  of  politics  in  the 
past.  The  unions  will  be  split  into  fac- 
tions, each  with  its  candidate  for  political 
honors.  Labor  leaders  will  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  their  followers,  because  every 
one  will  be  charged,  whether  true  or  not, 
with  using  his  position  for  political  pre- 
ferment. Alliances  will  necessarily  be 
made  with  outside  factions,  since  union- 
ists alone  cannot  expect  permanently  to 
carry  a  majority  of  the  voters.  Eventu- 
ally the  unions  will  both  lose  the  Mayor 
and  shatter  their  economic  strength. 
Their  present  position  of  vantage  in  deal- 
ing with  employers  has  been  won  after 
severe  lessons  and  strict  adhesion  to  eco- 
nomic lines.  When  they  turn  to  politics 
it  will  be  because  they  see  no  further 
hope  in  the  economic  struggle.  The  la- 
bor movement  will  then  become,  as  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  a  Socialist 
movement. 


Town  Property 

The  opportunities  for  public  property 
were  formerly  confined  mostly  to  real 
estate.  The  New  England  town  had  its 
commons,  and  its  church  property  was, 
for  a  long  while,  town  estate,  quite  as 
much  as  its  town  hall.  There  was  econ- 
omy in  this.  The  town  did  not  hesitate 
to  act  co-operatively — call  it  socialism  if 
you  please.  The  town  poor  were  cared  for 
in  the  Town  Poor  House  or  on  the  County 
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Farm.  Taxes  were  kept  down  as  far  as 
possible  by  co-operation.  But  new  days 
have  come  upon  us.  The  steam  roads 
introduced  us  to  public  enterprises,  op- 
erated by  private  enterprise.  The  grant- 
ing of  franchises — that  is,  the  giving 
away  of  public  rights — has  not,  however, 
very  largely  affected  our  towns  during 
the  steam  age.  These  franchises,  run- 
ning along  main  great  lines,  have,  how- 
ever, shown  how  enormously  wealth  may 
be  accumulated,  and  how  this  may  fall 
into  private  hands,  or  corporations,  in- 
stead of  accrue  to  the  public  benefit. 

Now  comes  rapidly  in  a  new  phase  of 
enterprise.  The  trolley  is  a  matter  that 
specifically  affects  the  smaller  towns  as 
well  as  the  larger.  It  should  be,  and  is, 
largely  dependent  on  town  spirit  and 
town  capital.  The  electric  plant  for 
lighting  is  of  the  same  sort,  and  to  some 
extent  also  the  telephone.  The  telegraph 
may  for  the  present  be  left  out  of  our 
account,  as  its  expansion  seems  likely  to 
tally  very  closely  with  that  of  the  steam 
road.  But  the  telephone,  in  its  latest  evo- 
lution, touches  the  village  at  every  point 
and  it  knocks  at  every  door  in  the  re- 
motest townships.  The  electric  light  is 
of  exactly  the  same  nature  and  influence. 
Both  of  these  require  technical  skill  in 
their  establishment  and  professional  man- 
agement that  few  towns  can  at  once  fur- 
nish. It  is  necessary  in  almost  every  case 
that  temporary  permits  be  given  to  indi- 
viduals to  develop  these  new  necessities. 
But  there  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  perpeptual  or  very  long  run- 
ning franchises  be  granted.  A  telephone 
system  in  a  town  or  populous  neighbor- 
hood can  be  made  to  compensate  an  indi- 
vidual, or  company,  on  a  fifteen  or 
twenty  years'  franchise.  After  that 
either  there  should  be  municipal  owner- 
ship or  there  should  be  a  co-operative 
management,  with  such  a  division  of 
profits  as  to  encourage  private  enterprise, 
but  at  the  same  time  increase  town 
wealth. 

The  trolley  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It 
requires  no  special  knowledge  to  con- 
struct ;  it  involves  no  novel  principle  of 
operation.  It  is  an  electric  railroad.  Its 
construction  and  its  methods  of  operation 
are  simple.  In  this  case  the  only  requi- 
sites are  enterprise  and  capital.  Many 
towns  can  furnish  these  from  the  outset. 


Convenience,  however,  makes  it  desirable 
that  nearly  every  company  shall  operate 
over  more  than  town  limits.  In  fact,  the 
trolley  system  is  what  we  are  after,  and 
not  so  much  the  trolley  road.  We  need 
a  new  system  of  common  highways, 
something  to  take  the  place  of  our  dirt 
roads.  The  hope  of  the  future  is  a  trol- 
ley system  or  an  electric  rail  system  that 
shall  spread  over  the  whole  country,  abol- 
ish the  isolation  of  farm  life,  and  be  a 
link  between  all  parts,  so  as  to  equalize 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  lo- 
cation. This  system  will  require  the  co- 
operation of  towns,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  impossible  that  this  can  be  secured. 
The  growth  of  trolley  companies,  reach- 
ing over  wide  extents  of  territory,  is, 
however,  inevitable,  and  we  can  afford  to 
grant  to  them  special  privileges  that  will 
insure  them  large  remuneration. 

The  question  that  is  now  before  the 
towns  is,  however,  not  whether  we  shall 
be  liberal  or  generous,  but  whether  we 
shall  give  away  a  perpetual  right  to  con- 
struct and  operate  our  highways.  Wher- 
ever the  trolley  is  working  its  way  freely 
it  is  commanding  the  larger  part  of 
travel.  It  displaces  the  horse  and  the 
carriage,  as  freely  as  the  horse  displaced 
the  ox  team.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
imperious  demand  is  now  made  upon  the 
towns  to  yield  the  entire  control  of  this 
new  system  of  highways,  to  be  operated 
by  companies  for  their  own  profit,  for- 
ever. 

If  towns  give  away  their  own  rights, 
they  certainly  have  the  right  to  do  so. 
But  it  is  unfortunate  that  citizens  cannot 
get  a  bit  of  imagination  into  their  ways 
of  thinking  and  doing — a  foresight  of  the 
certainty  that  within  a  few  years  they 
might  themselves  grow  rich  and  nearly 
or  quite  abolish  taxes  by  exercising  mu- 
nicipal functions,  covering  what  they  are 
now  signing  away.  If  our  corporation 
boards  could  get  over  their  timidity  and 
conventionalism  they  would  anticipate 
these  fat  ventures.  Instead  of  this,  a  sharp 
fellow  who  does  keep  up  with  the  age 
throws  a  pitiful  sop  to  a  few  town  offi- 
cers, and  the  rights  of  the  town  in  per- 
petiio  are  yielded.  Trolley  lines  are  be- 
ing built  in  every  direction,  and  we  have 
yet  to  hear  of  a  single  one  that  is  not  do- 
ing more  business  than  it  anticipated. 
We  are  entering  the  trolley  age.     We 
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shall  speedily  develop  the  trolley  system 
to  reach  every  section  of  our  hill  and 
valley  homes.  These  systems  will  spider- 
web  the  counties  and  the  States  and 
bring  the  whole  country  into  a  network 
of  intercommunication.  If  it  seems  best 
that  such  systems  should  be  operated  by 
companies,  they  should  certainly  not 
have  town  rights  without  a  reasonable 
and  continuous  compensation.  Munic- 
ipal enterprise  and  good  business  man- 
agement must  begin  the  work,  and  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  counties 
must  follow. 

The  Financier  and  Bxillionist  in  a  re- 
cent issue  says : 

"  The  profitable  employment  of  capital  is 
menaced  by  hostile  agencies — stealthy  or 
overt.  Municipal  enterprise  is  one  form  of 
pressure,  tending  to  very  grave  consequences. 
Another  is  the  co-operative  movement.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  capitalist's  in- 
terests have  been  fatuously  oblivious  to  the 
growth  of  co-operation — a  growth  in  power 
and  resources,  which  is  all  the  while  more  for- 
midable, tho  little  realized  by  these  threatened 
interests.  Nor  is  it  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  private  capital  is  already  between  the  ham- 
mer and  the  anvil  of  the  two  forms  of  social- 
ism mentioned — the  municipal  and  the  co-op- 
erative. It  stands  to  reason  that  when  the  ap- 
plication of  accumulations  of  capital  is  pre- 
vented by  municipal  monopoly  on  the  one 
hand,  and  when  on  the  other  hand  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  are  largely  passing  under 
the  control  of  co-operative  societies,  there  is  an 
ever  diminishing  chance  of  even  moderately 
profitable   investment   in   home   enterprises." 

This  is  a  frank  confession  that  mu- 
nicipalism  and  co-operation  are  workable 
principles ;  and  if  they  are,  the  people 
must  learn  to  apprehend  it,  and  to  appre- 
hend it  quickly  in  relation  to  the  grant- 
ing of  important  franchises. 

We  believe  the  truest  solution  of  the 
problem  is  a  limited  franchise,  with  co- 
operation in  the  profits.  A  trolley  sys- 
tem, or  a  telephone  system,  and  most  as- 
suredly an  electric  light  system,  which  is 
a  strictly  local  affair,  should  not  pass 
exclusively,  certainly  not  perpetually,  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people.  Every  cent 
of  profit  beyond  invested  capital  (at  per- 
haps seven  per  cent.)  is  theirs,  and  they 
should  get  it.  The  old  battle  for  the  po- 
litical rights  of  the  people  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  campaign  for  their  prop- 
erty rights. 


The  Vatican  as  a  Money  Power 

In  a  recent  full  discussion  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Catholic  Church 
the  Voce  della  Verita,  organ  of  the  Vati- 
can, closed  with  these  significant  words : 

"  If  it  should  be  decided  by  the  Church,  in 
addition  to  its  other  privileges,  to  add  yet  the 
institution  of  a  banking  establishment  on  a 
grand  scale,  in  order  to  bring  the  credit  sys- 
tem of  the  world  under  moral  influences 
(tnoraliszare  i  crediti),  to  prevent  usury,  to 
protect  her  children  against  the  influence  of 
Free  Masonry,  or,  in  one  word,  to  save  the 
souls  of  the  faithful,  also  in  a  legitimate  in- 
dustrial way,  all  this  would  not  be  in  conflict 
with  her  character  and  divine  mission." 

Statements  like  these,  which  have 
come  from  high,  higher  and  highest 
sources  from  time  to  time,  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  financial  status  of  the  Vatican  and  its 
evident  purpose  to  become  one  of  the 
financial  factors  in  the  world,  not  so 
much  on  the  large  scale  as  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  great  masses  of  people  into 
industrial  organizations  for  financial 
gain  and  protection.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  become  a  leading- 
factor  and  force  in  the  social  agitation  of 
the  day,  the  purpose  being,  by  organizing 
the  working  clases  into  bodies  under  the 
influence  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  by  offer- 
ing them  in  this  capacity  all  the  legiti- 
mate worldly  benefits  and  pleasures 
promised  by  the  radical  and  anti-church- 
ly  Social  Democrats,  to  keep  the  masses 
in  the  Church. 

This  more  or  less  secularizing  pro- 
gram of  the  modern  Catholic  Church 
adds  interest  to  the  figures  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Vatican  recently  published  by  the 
reliable  Frankfurter  Zeitiing  (No.  97). 
The  man  who  first  undertook  to  furnish 
the  Church  with  a  sound  financial  stand- 
ing was  the  far-seeing  Cardinal  Antonel- 
li.  In  1859  he  foresaw  the  coming  po- 
litical events  in  Europe,  and  when  the 
news  of  Koeniggraetz  reached  Rome, 
cried  out  "  Orbis  riiit!"  and  from  that 
moment  became  a  man  of  finances,  seek- 
ing to  gain  for  the  Church  the  strength 
in  this  field  which  it  was  losing  in  the 
political.  He  at  once  began  to  make 
heavy  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  when  the  catastrophe  of  1870-71 
came  the  Vatican  had  already  an  income 
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of  $2,400,000,  while  the  Peter's  Pence 
added  $1,300,000  more.  In  addition  An- 
toneUi  made  an  agreement  with  an  Eng- 
lish insurance  company,  in  consequence 
of  which  this  company  undertook  to  pay 
the  pensions  to  those  officials  who  had 
remained  true  to  the  Vatican  interests. 

Leo  XIII,  however,  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  finances  of  the  Church 
were  not  carefully  managed  and  ordered 
a  thorough  reorganization.  He  consid- 
ered it  politically  unwise  to  have  such 
heavy  sums  desposited  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  determined  to  keep  larger  sums  of 
money  in  an  available  shape  and  to  exert 
financial  influence  in  Italy.  He  indeed 
had  rather  a  disappointing  experience 
with  Monsignor  Folchi,  whose  misman- 
agement cost  the  Vatican  some  $8,000,- 
000.  After  this  three  financial  commis- 
sions were  organized  to  take  charge  of 
the  Vatican  funds,  the  Commission  of  the 
Sacred  Palaces,  the  Commission  of  the 
Obolus  and  that  of  the  Buco  Nero,  or 
Black  Hole,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
dark  rooms  it  occupied.  This  last  treas- 
ury was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
sacred  endowments  and  the  fraternities, 
and  it  is  much  wealthier  than  is  general- 
ly supposed,  as  it  receives  many  legacies. 
The  Obolus  treasury  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  is  nominally  under  charge  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  but  really  managed 
by  Cardinal  Mocenni,  the  financial  genius 
of  the  Vatican.  The  Peter's  Pence  in- 
come constitutes  but  a  small  feature  of 
its  work,  as  it  manages  in  addition  the 
whole  general  budget  of  the  Vatican. 
The  money  formerly  deposited  abroad 
and  the  Italian  rentes  is  also  only  a  com- 
paratively subordinate  part  of  its  doings, 
its  funds  being  chiefly  invested  in  mod- 
ern banks,  in  industrial  undertakings 
and  in  real  estate.  In  this  way  the  Banco 
di  Roma  is  almost  entirely  the  property 
of  the  Vatican  and  has  a  branch  in  Paris. 
The  Vatican  has  also  large  holdings  in 
the  Roman  Tramway  Company  and  in 
a  number  of  sugar  factories.  In  addi- 
tion it  has  established  a  number  of  pro- 
vincial banking  institutions.  Its  princi- 
pal investments  are,  however,  in  real 
estate,  being  the  owner  of  scores  of  prop- 
erties, nominally  entered  upon  the 
records  as  the  possessions  of  firms  in 
Rome  and  Paris.  In  addition  the  Vati- 
can   has    large    financial    dealings    with 


Roman  princes,  the  most  recent  being 
one  for  about  $2,000,000  with  two  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Rome. 

The  Pope,  who  is  determined  to  leave 
at  least  as  large  a  sum  to  his  successor 
as  he  received,  gives  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  these  financial  transactions,  his 
chief  counselors  being  Cardinal  Gotti, 
Monsignor  Marzolini,  Ernesto  Paselli 
and  the  director  of  the  Banco  di  Roma. 
The  Zcitung  closes  with  the  statement 
that  in  case  it  desired  to  do  so  "  the 
Vatican  could  not  assume  the  role  of  a 
financial  power  of  the  first  degree  in  the 
money  market  of  the  world." 

President  Eliot  on  Education 

President  Eliot  is  by  far  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  field  of  American 
education.  This  primacy  is  awarded  him 
not  merely  because  of  his  position  at  the 
head  of  our  oldest  and  greatest  univer- 
sity, but  far  more  because  of  his  accom- 
plishment there,  and  also  because  he  has 
done  so  much  to  make  the  passage  easy 
from  the  secondary  to  the  higher  schools. 
No  man  can  speak  with  more  authority 
than  he,  and  we  speak  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  world  of  education  that  he 
will  not  feel  it  needful  to  descend  from 
his  throne  of  power  and  influence  when 
he  reaches  that  invisible  line  of  years 
which  has  turned  aside  other  college 
presidents.  We  need  a  Nestor  there  who 
has  seen  more  than  two  generations  of 
men. 

We  wish  we  could  often  quote  some 
wise  words  of  President  Eliot  not  long 
ago  uttered,  which  need  to  be  repeated 
just  now  when  so  much  heresy  is  pro- 
claimed as  to  negro  education.    He  said : 

"If  any  expect  that  the  negro  teachers  of 
the  South  can  be  adequately  educated  in 
primary  schools  or  grammar  schools  or  in- 
dustrial schools,  pure  and  simple,  I  can  only 
say  in  reply  that  that  is  more  than  we  can  do 
in  the  North  with  the  white  race.  The  only 
way  to  have  good  primary  schools  and  gram- 
mar schools  in  Massachusetts  is  to  have  high 
schools  and  normal  schools  and  colleges,  in 
which  the  higher  teachers  are  trained.  It  must 
be  so  throughout  the  South ;  the  negro  race 
needs  absolutely  these  higher  facilities  of  edu- 
cation." 

This  is  solid  truth,  and  even  more  is 
true;  for  it  is  not  solely  in  the  field  of 
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education,  to  produce  teachers,  that  the 
higher  education  is  of  prime  importance 
for  the  negro  equally  with  the  white 
man.  President  Eliot  and  Booker  T. 
Washington  equally  understand  this,  and 
each  sends  his  children  to  college  to  get 
the  highest  education.  But  the  contrary 
doctrine  is  being  dinned  into  ignorant 
ears  and  is  likely  to  do  much  injury.  We 
are  told  that  misguided  Northern  benevo- 
lence is  multiplying  college  education  for 
negroes,  to  raise  them  out  of  their  true 
position,  while  white  boys  are  left  to 
grow  up  untaught.  The  Hon.  Clark 
Howell,  President  of  the  Georgia  Senate 
and  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
lately  told  a  company  of  Northern  gentle- 
men : 

■'  In  the  excited  rush  of  some  of  those  phil- 
anthropically  inclined  to  pile  up  funds  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the 
negro,  the  struggling  masses  of  whites  have 
been  too  often  lost  sight  of.  Sometirnes  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  gilded  domes  of  negro  uni- 
versities which  bespangle  the  firmament  of  our 
Southern  educational  system,  pitiful  white  chil- 
dren, threadbare  and  footsore,  have  turned 
their  eyes  appealingly  for  help — not  only  from 
the  friends  of  knowledge,  but  from  the  State. 

"  The  philanthropy  which  has  directed  its  en- 
ergy toward  the  South  has  been  expended 
almost  exclusively  in  behalf  of  one  race,  over- 
looking the  greater  necessities  of  the  other." 

A  leading  Northern  journal  echoes 
this  statement.    It  says : 

"  There  could  be  no  more  fatal  blunder  than 
to  educate  the  negro  children  and  leave  the 
white  children  in  the  same  community  with- 
out educational  privileges.  This  is  precisely 
what  has  happened  in  many  parts  of  the  South. 
The  negro  has  had  chances  which  have  been 
denied  his  white  brethren." 

We  have  previously  shown  that  it  is 
not  true  that  Northern  beneficence  has 
neglected  the  white  South.  At  the  same 
time  if  it  has  done  somewhat  more, 
which  we  doubt,  for  negro  education,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  need  was 
there  greatest,  and  the  least  was  being 
done  by  public  funds.  While  the  South- 
ern States  have  attempted  to  maintain  a 
system  of  primary  schools  for  the  ne- 
groes, they  have  done  almost  nothing  for 
their  secondary  or  higher  education.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  covering  the 
year  1899- 1900,  of  the  children  of  the 
former  slave  States,  including  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia,  33  per  cent,  are  col- 
ored and  6y  per  cent,  white.  Commis- 
sioner Harris  says : 

"  The  total  expenditure  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  South  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  $35,- 
394,071.  It  is  estimated  that  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  sum,  or  $7,118,814,  was  expended  in  sup- 
port of  the  negro  public  schools." 

The  Commissioner  gives  tables  of  all 
the  secondary  public  schools  in  the  coun- 
try— that  is,  high  schools — white  and 
colored.  We  learn  from  them  that  in  all 
the  South,  not  including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  there  are  86  public  high 
schools  for  negroes,  many  of  which  are 
simply  advanced  classes  in  grammar 
schools.  There  are  reported  in  Alabama 
61  high  schools  for  white  children  and  i 
for  negroes ;  in  Arkansas,  60  for  white 
and  4  for  colored;  in  Florida,  31  for 
white  and  2  for  colored ;  in  Kentucky,  62 
for  white  and  8  for  colored ;  in  Maryland, 
49  for  white  and  2  for  colored ;  in  Missis- 
sippi, 93  for  white  and  7  for  colored ;  in 
Missouri,  225  white  and  15  colored;  in 
North  Carolina,  45  white  and  3  colored ; 
in  South  Carolina,  94  white  and  7  col- 
ored ;  in  Texas,  224  white  and  16  colored  ; 
in  Virginia,  65  white  and  5  colored ;  in 
West  Virginia,  29  white  and  3  colored ; 
Louisiana  has  31  white  high  schools  and 
not  one  for  negroes.  The  total  number 
of  high  schools  in  the  South  for  colored 
children  is  85,  and  the  number  for  white 
children  is  1,289,  o'*  J^^t  about  sixteen 
to  one. 

If  we  imagine  that  this  great  disparity 
is  made  up  by  the  benevolence  of  the 
North  to  private  schools  for  negroes  we 
shall  be  much  mistaken.  Two  States  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample.  In  Mississippi 
there  are  43  private  secondary  schools  for 
whites,  supported  by  the  benevolence  of 
individuals  or  by  private  enterprise,  and 
1 1  for  negroes ;  in  Georgia  there  are  60 
such  academies  for  whites,  and  20  for 
negroes. 

From  such  statistics,  which  might  be 
extended  largely,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  if,  in  the  South,  worthy  white  boys 
are  denied  the  privilege  of  education, 
which  is  doubtless  true  in  many  places, 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  excess  of  liberality 
in  the  support  of  negro  education,  for 
the  negroes  have  far  less  opportunities 
for  education  than  the  whites,  whether 
we  look  at  the  public  school  or  the  private 
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academy  or  college.  Vastly  more  needs 
to  be  done  for  both  races  by  both  the  rich 
South  and  the  rich  North. 

Those  Chinese  Students 

The  remarkable  article  in  our  issue  of 
April  24th  by  Miss  Luella  Miner  gave 
the  people  of  Oberlin  their  first  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  two  young  Chinese 
students  who  were  on  their  way  to  Ober- 
lin, and  have  been  detained  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  account  of  some  informality  in 
their  passports. 

The  Oberlin  Ministers'  Union  immedi- 
ately set  up  an  investigation.  They 
wrote  to  Washington  and  received  a 
courteous  reply  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  explained  tl  at  the 
trouble  was  "  one  of  law  rather  than  of 
administration ;  "  that  the  provisions  of 
the  law  are  "  very  strict,  not  to  say 
drastic,"  and  that,  while  students  are  ex- 
cepted from  its  provisions,  the  rules  by 
which  students  are  to  be  identified  are 
very  exact  and  binding.  These  rules,  as 
Miss  Miner  stated,  had  not  been  exactly 
followed,  altho  the  status  of  the  young 
men  as  students  had  been  guaranteed  in 
a  personal  letter  from  Viceroy  Li  Hung 
Chang;  but,  so  far  as  law  is  concerned, 
his  indorsement,  says  Secretary  Shaw, 
"  might  as  well  have  been  issued  by  Ah 
Sin."     The  Secretary  concludes : 

You  will  understand  that  I  am  not  defend- 
ing the  law  or  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  its 
wisdom.  I  am  simply  defending  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  administration  of  laws  as  they 
exist,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  Department 
can  rely  upon  the  Oberlin  Ministers'  Union 
for  support  in  so  doing. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
that  if  the  statements  contained  in  Miss  Miner's 
article,  that  these  students  proposed  engaging 
in  work  at  Oberlin  as  a  means  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  their  education,  are  true,  these 
students  are  not  admissible.  Such  a  course  is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  statute. 

We  have  a  communication  from  the 
Oberlin  Ministers'  Union  on  the  subject. 
They  do  not  presume  to  question  Secre- 
tary Shaw's  interpretation  of  law,  but 
they  express  great  surprise  at  the  last 
paragraph  in  his  reply.  In  her  com- 
munication to  The  Independent,  Miss 
Miner  said  of  these  two  young  students : 

"  They  had  expected   to  depend  largely  on 


their  own  exertions  after  reaching  Oberlin  Col- 
lege." 

Secretary  Shaw  says  that  this  fact  would 
exclude  them. 

Such  may  be  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  this  "  drastic  "  law,  but  the  Ober- 
lin ministers  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  ex- 
clude such  self-respecting  young  men 
who  had  risked  their  lives  in  defense  of 
Americans  during  the  Chinese  troubles. 
They  thus  put  the  situation : 

"  If  two  young  men — Heathen  Chinee  tho 
they  be — wish  to  come  to  an  American  col- 
lege, and  their  wealthy  heathen  parents  are 
willing  to  support  them  in  luxury,  let  them 
come,  and  welcome !  But  if  these  young  men 
have  become  Christians — Christians  of  such 
heroic  mold,  and  of  such  a  martyr  spirit,  that 
they  have  been  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  as  these  young  men 
have  shown  themselves  to  be ;  and  if,  as  the 
consequence  of  their  Christian  conversion, 
their  well-to-do  heathen  fathers  have  disowned 
them,  and  yet  they  are  willing  and  ready  to 
spend  three  hours  a  day  in  work  with  their 
own  hands  to  educate  themselves  for  more  ef- 
ficient service  for  the  world's  redemption — 
then  away  with  them !  We  will  have  none  of 
them! 

"  Or  if  tv/o  young  men,  even  from  China, 
are  wishing  to  come  to  America  for  a  better 
education,  and  are  willing  to  accept  of  proffered 
Christian  charity  for  support,  and  live  in  in- 
dolence, throw  wide  open  the  door,  and  give 
them  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand !  But  if,  with 
manly  independence,  they  prefer  to  earn  their 
own  bread  by  three  hours'  manual  labor  a  day 
— thus  maintaining  good  bodily  health,  and 
thus  attaining  to  higher  scholarship — then  shut 
the  door  in  their  faces ! 

"  These  young  men  are  not  coming  to  us  in 
the  capacity  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water;  but  as  students  (one  of  them  is  a  de- 
scendant of  Confucius,  and  the  other  is  al- 
ready a  graduate  of  North  China  College), 
who,  however,  chose  to  take  steerage  passage 
over  the  sea,  and  prefer  to  do  manual  labor  for 
a  few  hours  each  day,  rather  than  accept  help 
from  self-sacrificing  Christian  beneficence. 

"  That  the  National  Congress  should  have 
intended  thus  to  discriminate  against  that  class 
of  students  who,  in  all  our  colleges,  rank 
among  the  most  worthy,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  study,  is  utterly  beyond  our  com- 
prehension." 

It  is  not  quite  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. We  remember  that  Senator 
Quay's  amendment  was  rejected  admit- 
ting those  Christian  Chinese  whose  aid 
in  the  siege  at  Peking  saved  the  lives  of 
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the  Americans  and  Europeans.     The  law 
is  vicious  through  and  through. 

West  Point  ^  principal  event  of  the 
week  has  been  the  centen- 
nial of  West  Point.  It  is  a  great  insti- 
tution, but  not  so  great  as  is  generally 
believed.  The  conditions  of  admission 
are  very  much  too  low,  as  Presidents 
Eliot  and  Butler  have  said,  and  the 
course,  while  good,  is  not  particularly 
advanced.  The  best  graduates  need  to 
go  to  an  institute  of  technology  for  fur- 
ther special  study.  There  is  no  real 
ground  for  conceit,  as  if  the  students  and 
graduates  belonged  to  a  superior  order 
of  beings.  Soldiers  are  no  better  than  en- 
gineers or  merchants  or  farmers,  unless 
they  are  better  men.  But  West  Point 
can  and  does  teach  a  neglected  lesson  to 
our  youth  and  our  other  schools.  There 
the  student  is  put  under  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline. If  he  fails  he  is  dismissed,  and 
not  half  of  the  plebes  are  allowed  to 
graduate.  They  do  not  hear  lectures,  but 
they  must  study  and  must  recite  at  every 
exercise,  and  each  recitation  is  marked, 
and  success  in  after  life  depends  on 
scholarship  at  West  Point.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  any  civil  school.  There 
are  no  electives,  no  freedom  of  games  or 
gymnastics ;  nothing  can  be  dodged  or 
neglected.  It  is  all  fixed,  iron  discipline. 
They  must  study  just  so,  must  walk  just 
so,  must  rise  or  retire  just  so,  must  be 
always  under  supervision.  It  is  life  by 
extreme  rule.  When  they  graduate  they 
are  again  taken  in  hand,  their  future  is 
assured  to  them,  the  road  is  clear  to  the 
highest  honors  in  the  army,  and  their 
chance  is  good  for  the  Presidency.  No 
boys  are  so  strictly  educated  ;  no  men  are 
so  fully  provided  for,  and  their  record 
approves  their  discipline. 

Birth-Rate  in  P^ofessor  Munsterberg  is 
New  England  "^^  ^he  only  one  who  has 
bemoaned  and  blamed 
the  decreasing  birth-rate  in  New  Eng- 
land. Statistics  which  separate  effects 
from  their  causes  sometimes  startle  us ; 
they  are  what  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  has 
called  hysterical  statistics.  Now  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  other  New  England 
States  have  for  the  past  one  hundred 
years  peopled  the  fertile  regions  of  the 


West.  First  it  was  New  York,  then  it 
was  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  after- 
ward Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  and  lately  other  States 
further  West.  This  stream  of  migration 
has  been  fed  all  along  by  the  prolific 
stocks  of  New  England.  It  was  the  fam- 
ilies with  large  numbers  of  children  that 
moved  West.  If  the  prolific  stocks  mi- 
grate to  the  West  they  leave  the  unpro- 
lific  stocks.  The  comparison  of  Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg  took  Germany  as  a 
whole.  Doubtless  there  are  places"  in 
Prussia  from  which  the  prolific  stocks 
have  moved  away  to  the  frontier  and  left 
a  low  rate  of  increase.  He  should  have 
compared  Prussia  with  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,  and  certainly  the  increase 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  is  as 
great  as  that  of  Germany.  Again,  the 
attributing  of  the  low  birth-rate  to  the 
over-education  of  girls  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd, because  the  average  number  of 
years  of  schooling  that  each  inhabitant 
of  Massachusetts  receives  is  only  seven 
years,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion are  not  educated  in  colleges  or  even 
in  high  schools.  In  each  1,000  inhabi- 
tants in  Massachusetts,  15.22  persons  are 
in  high  schools  or  academies  and  4.2  per- 
sons are  in  colleges  and  institutions  of 
like  grade.  This  makes  about  two  per- 
sons in  each  hundred.  The  number  of 
the  population  in  Massachusetts  who 
have  received  a  full  secondary  education 
(that  is,  four  years  in  the  high  school  or 
academy)  is  only  i  in  25,  and  the  num- 
ber who  have  graduated  from  college  is 
only  I  in  100.  The  number  of  boys  who 
have  graduated  from  the  high  school  is 
about  the  same  as  the  number  of  girls. 
At  the  present  rate  the  girls  are  a  little 
more  numerous.  The  number  who  have 
graduated  from  college  or  indeed  at- 
tended college  for  any  period  of  time  is 
less  than  i  in  1,000  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  taking  the  present 
rates  of  attendance.  Of  this  number 
less  than  one-fourth  are  women.  With 
these  figures  before  us  we  see  that  the 
question  of  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation cannot  have  much  to  do  with  the 
alleged  low  birth-rate  of  the  native  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts.  Only  one  wom- 
an in  500  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  in 
Massachusetts,  and  only  one  woman  in 
20  is  a  graduate  of  a  high  school.  If 
all  the  women  graduates  of  high  schools 
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and  colleges  were  celibate,  it  would  make 
a  difference  of  less  than  three  per  cent, 
in  the  birth-rate. 

, .,       M.  Asramemnon  Schlieman, 
Automobile        .,  r  ^1       r  t 

the  son  of  the  famous  arche- 

^^^  ologist  who  discovered  the 

site  of  Troy,  has  given  $16,000  to  the 
widow  of  M.  Quellien,  the  French  jour- 
nalist, who  was  run  over  by  his  automo- 
bile. If  any  of  our  American  automo- 
bilists  have  done  anything  like  this  The 
Independent  does  not  remember  it.  In 
this  country  the  automobile  is  at  present 
passing  through  its  unpopular  period, 
simply  because  so  many  of  its  owners,  or 
chauffeurs,  seem  to  have  no  thought  for 
the  rights  of  pedestrians,  the  skittishness 
of  horses,  or  the  speed  ordinances  of  mu- 
nicipalities. The  petty  fines  that  are  ex- 
acted by  the  magistrates  for  fast  riding, 
and  bowling  over  people,  seem  to  be 
reckoned  by  the  young  millionaires  mere- 
ly as  necessary  or  humorous  incidents  of 
the  day's  sport.  Let  laws  be  enacted 
that  will  make  the  penalty  for  fast  driving 
a  sum  in  four  figures,  or,  better  still,  let  the 
owners  be  put  in  jail  for  a  time,  and  then 
the  punishment  will  fit  the  crime,  and  it 
will  be  safe  for  an  honest  man  to  walk 
forth. 

J* 

We  have  before  stated  that  altho  we 
did  not  approve  the  leasing  of  the  Sioux 
Indian  lands  to  cattlemen,  we  were  fully 
convinced  that  Commissioner  Jones  acted 
in  view  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best 
interest  of  the  Indians.  But  »  rival  ap- 
plicant for  a  lease,  one  W.  V.  Wade, 
made  the  statement  which  came  out  in  a 
Senate  investigation  implying  that  Com- 
missioner Jones  had  a  personal  and  cor- 
rupt interest  in  the  leasing  through  his 
relation  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad  Company.  As  we  have 
said,  he  demanded  a  Senatorial  investi- 
gation, which  has  absolutely  exonerated 
him,  leaving  not  a  suspicion  of  taint  be- 
hind it. 

The  reason  given  for  the  proposed 
separation  of  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  in  the  classes  of  Chicago 
University  is  that  the  class  rooms  are  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  both.  That 
is  easily  gotten  over;  let  there  be  more 
class  rooms  and  more  divisions  in  the 


classes.  We  suspect  that  there  is  only 
one  reason  for  the  proposed  change,  and 
that  is  the  notion  that  it  is  more  high- 
toned  to  have  separate  education.  The 
Western  way  has  been  to  provide  genu- 
ine co-education  and  let  the  best  heads 
win,  and  we  trust  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  will  not  yet  give  up  its  good 
way. 

The  city  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  has  for 
twenty  years  banished  the  saloon.  In 
that  time  it  has  more  than  doubled  its 
population,  tripled  its  valuation  and 
quintupled  its  savings  bank  deposits  and 
its  new  houses.  It  might  be  said  that 
this  is  nothing  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  a  small  city  only  ten  miles  from 
Boston.  But  here  is  the  peculiar  fact — 
that  while  the  population  has  increased 
120  per  cent,  the  amount  expended  in 
support  of  the  poor  has  decreased  12  per 
cent.     That  looks  as  if  prohibition  paid. 

We  thought  the  American  Federation 
of  Catholic  Societies  was  to  be  kept  out 
of  politics.  The  New  Jersey  branch  has 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  President 
to  investigate  the  school  system  in  the 
Philippines,  which,  it  has  been  asserted, 
is  controlled  by  Protestant  ministers  to 
the  injury  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Those 
Federationists  needed  better  information 
as  to  facts,  such  as  we  have  given  to  the 
public,  and  such  as  The  Catholic  Citizen 
received  from  Washington. 

If  we  could  say  one  word  to  Congress, 
while  deciding  as  to  the  bill  for  the  civil 
government  of  the  Philippines,  it  would 
be  that  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
degree  of  self-government  for  which  the 
people  are  prepared,  it  be  decided  in 
favor  of  self-rule  rather  than  government 
by  us.  We  want  to  allow  the  most  gen- 
erous confidence  and  risk  the  conse- 
quences. 

Jl 

The  hearty  approval  which  the  Repub- 
lican State  conventions  are  giving  to 
President  Roosevelt  tells  of  his  popularity 
with  the  people.  They  see  that  he  is 
honest  and  earnest,  and  they  look  to  him 
as  their  next  leader.  It  is  quite  a  new 
thing  to  have  a  man  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent thus  accepted  as  his  own  probable 
successor. 
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Self-Insurance  by  States 

A   DISCUSSION    is   going  on   in   Iowa 
about  the  expediency  of  State  insurance 
— not  the  paternal  scheme  of  a  general 
insurance  business,  but  insurance  of  the 
State's  property.     One  journal  says  the 
Board  of  Control  investigated  the  sub- 
ject last  year  and  decided  against  insur- 
ing, because  it  appeared  that  insurance 
during  the  whole  term  of  existence  of 
the  State's  buildings  would    have    cost 
$177,738  more  than  would  have  been  col- 
lected in  losses,  yet  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  the  State  would  have  saved  $163,- 
355.    Some  fires  have  occurred  since,  and 
a  refiguring  makes  out  that  if  insurance 
had  been  carried  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  State  would  be  $438,355  better  off. 
This  is  a  matter  of  cold  business,  with 
no  obligation  owed  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies  or  by  them,   but   this   treatment 
of  the  subject  involves  an  old  and  per- 
sistent error :  that  the  value  and  expedi- 
ency of  insurance  is  measured  by  com- 
parison   of    premiums  paid  with  losses 
collected.    If  true  of  one  property  owner 
this  is  true  of  all,  and  then  the  one  who 
has  kept  up  insurance  for  years  without 
having  had  even  one  fire  has  been  pay- 
ing   out    money    and    has    received    no 
equivalent.    This  is  an  utterly  fallacious 
view  of  the  matter.    An  insurance  policy 
is  a  sort  of  option,  and  options  always 
,  have  to  be  paid  for.     The  valuable  con- 
sideration is  not  solely  the  amount  of  in- 
demnity  which    actually   has    been    col- 
lected, but  also  the  guaranty  of  indem- 
nity if  required ;  in  other  words,  insur- 
ance value  is  not  merely  losses  lightened, 
but  insurance.      The  Iowa  view  of    the 
case  seems  to  quite  overlook  this.   More- 
over, while  every  company  knows  that 
the  expectation  will  in  many  instances  be 
far  from   realized  if  the  transaction  is 
founded  on  the    theoretical    expectation 
that  the  policyholder  will  pay  in  more 
premiums  than  he  collects  in  losses,  this 
must  come  true  as  to  the  whole  mass  of 
business,  or  else  the  mere  temporary  in- 
terest on  premiums  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  all  expenses,  provide  some  surplus, 
and  furnish  the  margin  of  profit. 

If  a  State  has  property  enough  (and 
scattered  enough)  to  furnish  an  average, 
and  if  it  uses  proper  management,  in- 
cluding the  creation  and  maintenance  of 


a  sinking  fund  out  of  the  premium 
money,  it  may  wisely  enough  be  its  own 
insurer,  just  as  any  other  property-owner 
may.  But  to  calculate  upon  giving  the 
companies  no  chance  whatever  of  a  profit 
is  to  take  the  chances  of  making  an  error. 
If  the  Iowa  figures  are  sound,  the  prop- 
erty rates  are  too  low. 

That  Duty 

The  vacation  season  is  now  here,  and 
in  accordance  with  a  habit  which  has 
been  for  thirty  years  past  growing  more 
fixed  and  general,  families  and  heads  of 
families  go  out  countryward  from  great 
cities,  especially  from  this  one.  Many 
items  of  preparation,  small  or  large,  have 
to  be  attended  to  before  the  start ;  some 
of  them  are  probably  illy  done,  others 
neglected  and  thus  stolen  by  that  thief 
procrastination,  others  forgotten  out- 
right. Perhaps  you,  householder  reader, 
do  your  share  of  neglecting,  procrastinat- 
ing and  forgetting.  Perhaps  you  have 
been  putting  oflf,  or  even  utterly  forget- 
ting, that  duty  which  should  be  close  to 
the  head  of  the  list,  but  is  very  liable  to 
be  down  at  the  foot — the  duty  of  insur- 
ing life. 

Time  was  when  argument  whether 
this  is  really  a  duty  was  necessary,  but 
that  time  is  long  past,  and  is  past  finally. 
Excuses  are  still  abundant — no  man  is 
ever  so  poor  that  he  has  not  some  left ; 
but  the  excuses  do  not  succeed  in  mas- 
querading as  anything  else.  That  he  has 
already  all  the  insurance  he  needs,  or 
that  he  hasn't  time  to  talk  about  it,  or 
that  he  can  use  his  money  himself  to 
better  advantage,  or  that  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  life  insurance — men  still  throw 
out  such  pleas,  that  they  may  get  rid  of 
the  solicitor;  but  when  they  belittle  or 
condemn  insurance  they  know  they  are 
insincere.  So  if  you  have  neglected  this 
duty  heretofore,  you  secretly  know  it  to 
be  a  duty  and  are  aware  that  you  have 
no  better  excuse  for  neglect  than  neglect 
itself.  You  intend  to  attend  to  it,  but 
have  not  quite  arrived  at  the  doing.  In- 
tentions without  action  are  not  helpful ; 
nay,  the  very  cherishing  of  the  intention 
often  defers,  and  thus  sometimes  defeats, 
the  action  itself.  If  you  have  neglected 
this  duty  of  insurance,  why  not  attend  to 
it  before  going  away? 
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Wheat    and    Other    Growing- 
Crops 

The  Government's    crop    report    for 
June  indicates  that  the  wheat  crop  will 
fall  below  that  of  last  year  by  at  least 
100,000,000  bushels.     But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  last  year's  crop  broke 
the   record.     The  condition  percentages 
and  acreage  statements  reported  by  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,   as    inter- 
preted by  the  Statistican  of  the  Produce 
Exchange,  point  to  a  yield  of  349,629,- 
000   bushels   of   winter    wheat    (against 
429,675,000  harvested  last  year)  ;  a  crop 
of  289,734,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat 
(against  318,785,000  last  year),  and  a 
total  of  639,363,000,  against  748,460,000 
in  1901.     There  has  been  a  decrease  of 
the  winter  wheat  acreage,  amounting  to 
about  53^  per  cent. ;  but  the  chief  cause 
of  the  reduction  of  80,000,000  bushels  is 
the  poor  condition  of  the  growing  plants, 
which  is  only  76  per  cent.,  while  the  con- 
dition of  spring  wheat   is   nearly  95^. 
This  high  condition,  surpassed  only  three 
times  in  fifteen  years,  would  promise  a 
very    large    spring    crop    if    the    spring 
wheat  acreage  had  not  been   cut  down 
in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  because 
of  bad  weather  at  sowing  time,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  States  on  account  of  a 
change    to   winter   wheat.     This   reduc- 
tion of  spring  wheat  acreage  was  at  first 
reported  to  be  2,511,000  acres,  or   12.8 
per  cent.,  but  a  correction  now  makes  it 
4,000,000,  or  nearly   19  per  cent.     The 
acreage  of  this  year's  entire  crop  shows 
a  loss  of  5,648,000  acres,  or  more  than 
II    per    cent.      A    crop    of   639,000,000 
bushels,  however,  would  not  be  a  small 
one ;  the  average  for  the  five  years  im- 
mediately preceding  1901  was  only  540,- 
500,000. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Europe  is  unusual- 
ly late.  In  France  the  official  estimate 
points  to  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  and 
to  a  yield  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  coun- 
try's needs.  In  Germany,  where  the  crop 
was  so  great  a  failure  last  year  (the 
smallest  for  a  quarter  of  a  century), 
the  outlook  is  not  very  favorable,  but 
the  yield  will  be  much  larger  than 
that  of  1901.  The  prospect  in  Southern 
Russia  Is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  the  sit- 
uation is  quite  favorable  in  Rmuania, 
Italy  and  Spain.     So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 


tained  at  this  early  date,  therefore,  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  year's  European 
demand  for  American  wheat  will  fall 
considerably  below  that  of  last  year. 

A  record-breaking  crop  of  oats  (900,- 
000,000  bushels  in  round  numbers)  is  in- 
dicated by  the  Government's  report. 
Last  year's  yield  was  736,808,000,  and 
800,000,000  has  been  exceeded  only 
twice.  An  increase  of  acreage  by  8^^ 
per  cent.,  and  the  high  condition  of  the 
growing  plants,  promise  a  crop  of  126,- 
000,000  bushels  of  barley,  against  iio,- 
000,000  last  year.  The  rye  crop  will 
probably  be  about  the  same  as  that  of 
1 90 1,  which  amounted  to  30,344,000 
bushels.  The  condition  of  the  growing 
crop  of  apples  is  on  the  whole  unfavor- 
able. In  nearly  all  the  States  it  is  be- 
low the  average  for  ten  years  past,  the 
reduction  in  the  chief  producing  States 
ranging  from  5  points  in  New  York  to 
9  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  12  in  Ohio,  18  in 
Missouri  and  19  in  Indiana. 

A  FIRM  in  Philadelphia  has  received 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  ten  blast 
furnaces  for  three  English  and  Welsh 
iron  companies.  Four  of  these  furnaces 
are  to  be  at  Cardiff,  four  at  Middlesboro, 
and  two  at  Blackhills. 

....  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company's  statement,  accompanying  the 
declaration  of  the  usual  dividend  for  the 
current  quarter,  shows  an  increase  of  the 
surplus  in  three  months  from  $10,330,- 
305  to  $10,708,525. 

Dividends  and  coupons: 

Manhattan  R'way  Co.,  quarterly,  i  per  cent., 
payable  July  ist. 

N.  Y.  &  Harlem  R.  R.,  5  per  cent.,  payable 
July  I  St. 

Chicago  Great  Western  R'way,  Preferred, 
$2.50  per  share,  payable  July  31st. 

Chicago  Great  Western  R'way,  Debenture 
4's,  ^2.00  per  share,  payable  July  15th. 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Preferred,  i^  per 
cent ,  payable  July  ist. 

Otis  Elevator  Co  ,  Preferred,  quarterly,  ^1.50 
per  share,  payable  July  15th. 

Central  National  Bank,  Semi-annual.  4  per 
cent.,  payable  July  ist. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.R.  Co.,  Preferred,  2% 
percent.,  payable  July  15th. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.R.  Co.,  Common,  2% 
per  cent.,  payable  July  15th. 

Chicago,  R.  L  &  Pac.  R'way,  quarterly,  5i  25 
per  share,  payable  August  ist. 

Exploration  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Semi-annual,  $i-2^ 
per  share,  payable  August  ist. 
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Reciprocity  with 
Cuba  Deferred 


It  was  admitted,  last 
week,  ill  the  Senate  by 
the  leading  Republican 
advocates  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  that 
the  opposition  of  the  beet-sugar  "  insur- 
gents "  would  prevent  the  passage,  at 
this  session,  of  any  bill  in  accord  with  the 
President's  policy  on  this  subject.  After 
the  insurgents  had  laid  aside  their  proj- 
ect for  the  payment  of  a  rebate  (for 
which  Democratic  support  could  not  be 
obtained),  it  was  announced  that  Presi- 
dent Palma  regarded  this  plan  with  great 
disfavor,  saying  that  while  it  was  very 
objectionable  in  itself,  it  could  be  carried 
into  execution  only  with  great  difficuUy 
and  at  much  expense.  On  the  17th  the 
Republicans  of  the  Senate's  Cuban  com- 
mittee formally  approved  the  Spooner 
bill,  which  provides  for  a  reciprocal  re- 
duction of  20  per  cent,  for  five  years. 
Whereupon  the  insurgents  held  a  meet- 
ing and  forwarded  to  the  Administration 
Senators  the  information  that  19  Repub- 
lican Senators  would  stedfastly  oppose 
that  bill  and  desired  to  prevent  any  leg- 
islation on  the  subject.  At  a  Repub- 
lican conference  on  the  following  day,  48 
being  present,  17  insurgents  defined  their 
position  and  gave  pledges  for  2  who  were 
absent.  Very  little  was  said  in  reply, 
but  at  another  session,  on  the  20th, 
speeches  for  reciprocity  were  made  by 
Senators  Hanna,  Aldrich,  Lodge,  Fora- 
ker  and  others.  There  was  no  break  in 
the  ranks  of  the  19  insurgents,  and  the 
adjournment  of  the  conference  sine  die 
showed  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  an 
agreement.  There  was  then  some  talk 
of  forcing  a  vote  on  the  Spooner  bill  in 
the  Senate,  but  afterward  this  plan  was 
given  up,  because  it  was  known  that  the 
Republican    insurgents    and    the   Demo- 


crats would  propose  all  sorts  of  tariff 
amendments.  Mr.  Aldrich  had  asserted 
in  the  conference  that  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  20  per  cent,  would  not  harm 
the  beet-sugar  industry.  But  he  had  la- 
bored, by  formal  argument  and  other- 
wise, to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  France,  partly  on 
account  of  a  proposed  slight  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  "  imitation  jewelry,"  a  prod- 
uct of  his  State ;  and  the  insurgents 
would  have  offered  this  treaty  with 
France  as  an  amendment  to  the  Spooner 
bill.  One  of  them  was  reported  as  say- 
ing: -4. 

"  If  they  insist  upon  taking  up  their  so-called 
Cuban  reciprocity  bill,  we  will  tackle  the  other 
tariff  schedules  and  crumple  up  their  old  tariff 
so  that  they  won't  recognize  it.  They  won't 
let  us  have  the  French  reciprocity  treaty,  or 
anything  else  that  will  do  our  section  of  the 
country  any  good;  and  now  if  they  insist  on 
hitting  our  industries  by  this  unfair  reduction, 
we  will  make  the  tariff  schedules  '  look  like 
thirty  cents.'  " 

The  President's  attitude  toward  the 
question  remained  unchanged.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  he  was  considering  the 
expediency  of  negotiating  with  Cuba  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  on  the  lines  of  the 
Spooner  bill.  In  fact,  some  progress 
was  made  in  preparing  such  a  treaty,  and 
it  was  said  at  first  that  the  President 
might  decide  to  send  it  to  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  session.  But 
Democratic  votes  would  be  needed  for 
the  ratification  of  it ;  and  these,  it  was 
said,  could  not  be  obtained  before  the 
coming  Congressional  elections.  At  last 
accounts,  therefore,  it  was  not  expected 
that  such  a  treaty  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  before  adjournment.  It  is 
proposed  in  Cuba  that  the  republic  shall 
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borrow  several  millions  of  dollars,  to  be 
used  in  the  payment  of  bounties  to  the 
sugar  planters. 


Political  Addresses 
and  Conventions 


A    thousand    Demo- 
crats    assembled     in 


New  York  on  the 
19th  at  the  opening  of  the  new  house 
of  the  Tilden  Club.  Two  of  these  were 
ex-President  Cleveland  and  ex-Senator 
Hill,  who  had  not  met  for  several  years, 
but  who  appeared  to  be  on  terms  of  cor- 
dial intimacy  at  this  time.  By  them  the 
leading  addresses  were  made.  Mr. 
Cleveland  remarked  that  he  had  no  con- 
fession of  party  sin  to  make,  but  was 
present  to  take  counsel  with  others  con- 
cerning the  Democratic  situation,  as  to 
which  there  was  room  for  improvement. 
The  members  of  a  firm  in  financial  diffi- 
culties could  not  gain  anything  by  angry 
insistence  upon  a  continuance  of  the  busi- 
ness methods  which  had  invited  embar- 
rassment. But  the  party,  he  said,  was 
very  far  from  political  insolvency : 

"  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  our  leaders  to  avoid 
paths  that  are  known  to  lead  to  disaster?  Is 
it  too  much  to  ask  that  proven  errors  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  we  be  delivered  from  a  body 
of  death  and  relieved  from  the  burden  of  is- 
sues which  have  been  killed  by  the  decrees  of 
the  American  people  ?  Ought  we  not  to  be  fed 
upon  something  better  than  the  husks  of  de- 
feat? If  these  questions  are  met  in  an  honest 
and  manly  fashion,  I  believe  it  will  be  produc- 
tive of  the  best  kind  of  Democratic  harmony. 
.  .  .  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is 
not  in  search  of  new  and  gaudy  issues,  nor  in 
the  interpretation  of  strange  visions,  that  a 
strong  and  healthy  Democracy  displays  its 
splendid  power.  Democracy  has  already  in 
store  the  doctrines  for  which  it  fights  its  suc- 
cessful battles,  and  it  will  have  them  in  store 
as  long  as  the  people  are  kept  from  their  own, 
and  just  as  long  as  their  rights  and  interests 
are  sacrificed  by  favoritism  in  Government 
care,  by  inequality  in  Government  burdens,  by 
the  encouragement  of  huge  industrial  aggre- 
gations that  throttle  individual  enterprise,  by 
the  reckless  waste  of  public  money,  and  by  the 
greatest  of  all  injuries,  as  it  underlies  nearly 
all  others — a  system  of  tariff  taxation  whose 
robbing  exactions  are  far  beyond  the  needs  of 
economical  and  legitimate  Government  ex- 
penditure, which  purchases  support  by  appeals 
to  sordidncss  and  greed,  and  which  continually 
corrupts  the  public  conscience.  What  but 
infatuation  with  the  visage  of  defeat  can  ex- 
plain the  subordination  of  these  things  by 
Democrats  when  they  prepare  for  battle?" 


Some  Democrats  in  Washington  are  dis- 
posed to  criticise  Mr.  Cleveland  because 
imperialism  or  the  Government's  colonial 
policy  was  not  included  in  his  list  of 
issues.  In  Louisville  Mr.  Watterson 
publishes  a  bitter  attack  upon  him,  speak- 
ing of  "  the  coarse  texture  of  his  physical 
and  mental  make-up,  his  obtuse  selfish- 
ness, his  ignorant  obstinacy,  his  vulgar 
self-assertion  and  his  indefatigable  du- 
plicity." Ex-Senator  Hill's  address  set 
forth  a  long  list  of  issues,  denouncing  the 
Government's  Philippine  policy,  its  fail- 
ure to  assist  the  Boers,  the  President's 
Arlington  speech,  the  tariff  and  the 
trusts. — The  most  exciting  incident  in 
the  Illinois  Democratic  convention  was 
the  contest  between  John  P.  Hopkins 
and  Mayor  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  State  Committee. 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  elected.  He  accused 
Mayor  Harrison  of  sharing  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  bad  franchise  legislation  en- 
acted in  Chicago  since  he  became  Mayor. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  not  mentioned,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  silver  in  the  platform  led 
to  an  expression  of  the  convention's  "  ad- 
herence to  all  fundamental  principles  of 
the  party,  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution, 
and  repeatedly  affirmed  by  past  Demo- 
cratic conventions."  Trusts  and  the  tar- 
iff are  denounced,  together  with  the  Ship 
Subsidy  bill  and  the  Government's  Phil- 
ippine policy,  which  is  called  monopolis- 
tic and  autocratic. — The  platform  of  the 
Maine  Democrats  calls  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Filipinos  at  an  early  date,  for 
free  trade  with  the  islands,  and  for  the 
abolition  of  tariffs  on  trust-made  articles. 
It  asserts  that  the  Steel  Trust  exacts 
from  Maine  shipbuilders  $1.65  for  ma- 
terial which  it  sells  to  English  builders 
for  95  cents. — In  Vermont,  where  the 
foremost  issue  is  the  maintenance  or  re- 
jection of  the  liquor  prohibition  law, 
Gen.  John  G.  McCullough  has  been 
nominated  for  Governor.  A  consider- 
able number  of  delegates  bolted,  and  then 
nominated  Percival  W.  Clement,  who 
had  stood  for  local  option  and  high  li- 
cense ;  but  it  is  not  expected  that  he  will 
be  an  independent  candidate,  as  his  in- 
fluence caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  plat- 
form a  provision  calling  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  liquor  question  to  popular 
vote,  with  action  by  the  Legislature  sub- 
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stituting  local  option  and  high  license 
for  prohibition,  if  a  majority  of  the 
voters  shall  vote  for  such  a  change. — 
In  their  platform  the  Republicans  of  Ne- 
braska, unlike  the  State's  two  Senators, 
commend  and  support  the  President's 
policy  concerning  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 
The  chairman's  declaration  that  the  State 
must  stand  by  Roosevelt  excited  enthusi- 
astic cheers. 


The  Senate  Prefers 
the  Panama  Route 


For    some    days    be- 
fore the  final  vote  in 


the  Senate  upon  the 
Isthmian  Canal  bill  it  was  known  that 
the  number  of  Senators  preferring  the 
Panama  route  was  increasing.     It  was 
expected  that  the  Senate  would  be  almost 
evenly  divided,  but  the  decisive  vote  on 
the  19th  showed  a  majority  of  8  for  Mr. 
Spooner's    substitute    and    against    the 
Nicaragua  bill  sent  over  from  the  House. 
The  amendments  added  in  the  last  hours 
provide  for  a  Canal  Commission  of  seven 
and  for  the  issue  of  $130,000,000  in  gold 
2  per  cent,  bonds  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
construction.      Briefly    summarized,    the 
Senate  bill  (on  the  final  passage  of  which 
only  6  votes  were  recorded  in  the  nega- 
tive) authorizes  the  President  to  acquire 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  for  $40,000,000,  if  clear 
title  can  be  obtained,  and  if  a  satisfactory 
agreement  with  Colombia  can  be  made ; 
if  not,  he  is  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route. 
Amendments  limiting  the  period  before 
the  end  of  which  he  must  decide  whether 
the  conditions  are  satisfied,  were  defeated 
— the  first  (six  months)  by  a  vote  of  31 
to  44,  and  the  second   (twelve  months) 
by  a  vote  of  35  to  39.     Probably  some 
limit  will  be  attached  before  the  bill  be- 
comes a  law.      Some  advocates  of    the 
Nicaragua  route  have  been  saying  that 
Panama  has  been  chosen  by  the  Senate 
in  order  that  the  making  of  any  canal 
may  be  prevented  in  the  interest  of  the 
transcontinental   railroads,  and  they  in- 
sist that  a  decision  as  to  the  character  of 
title  and  the  concessions  from  Colombia 
shall  be  required  before  a  date  fixed  by 
the  statute.     Altho  the  conference  com- 
mittee   (three    from    each    house)    was 
evenly  divided  as  to  the  routes  originally 
preferred  by  the  members  appointed,  it 
was  understood  at  the  beginning  of  the 


Labor 
Controversies 


week  that  after  a  little  time  the  Senate's 
bill  would  be  adopted.  Mr.  Morgan, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Canal  Commit- 
tee, and  Mr.  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  the  House,  altho  for  years 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  Nicaragua 
route,  were  inclined  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion in  order  that  the  construction  of  a 
canal  should  not  be  prevented  or  de- 
layed. 

President  Mitchell,  of  the 
miners'  union,  on  the  i8th 
issued    the    long    expected 
call  for  a  special  national  convention  of 
all  the  organized  coal  miners,  to  be  held 
at  Indianapolis  on  July  17th,  and  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  ordering  a  strike 
at  the  soft  coal  mines.    The  five  districts 
asking  for  the  convention  are  West  Vir- 
ginia,  Michigan  and  the  three  anthra- 
cite districts  of  Pennsylvania.    It  is  said 
that  a  general  strike  will  be  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  organized  soft  coal  miners 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Iowa.    In  these  States  the  men  work 
on  yearly  contracts  and  under  the  terms 
of  an  interstate  wage  agreement,  which 
was  obtained  by  the  continued  efforts  of 
several  years.     On  the  23d  inst.  Presi- 
dent Mitchell  published  a  long  statement 
in  response  to  the  letters  recently  given 
to  the  press  by  the  coal  railroad  presi- 
dents.    The  union  officers  have  delayed 
making  such  a  statement,  he  says,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  policy  of  avoiding 
any  act  or  utterance  that  could  impede 
or   embarrass    conciliatory   negotiations. 
Continuing,  he  says  that  the  miner  works 
on  an  average  for  less  than  200  days  in 
a  year  for  an  average  compensation  of 
$1.41  per  day;  that  part  of  the  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  was  paid  back 
to  suppress  an  old  grievance  about  pow- 
der ;  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased ; 
that  the  official  reports  of  the  Govern- 
ment (from  which  he  quotes)  show  that 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  anthracite 
miner  was  increased  in  1901,  and  not  de- 
creased, as  the  railroad  officers  asserted ; 
that  the  same  reports  show  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  market  value,   or   selling 
price,  of  the  coal  in  that  year  was  three 
times  the  increase  in  wages  per  ton ;  that 
the  Markle  Company  made  very  large 
profits  for  five  years  on  an  average  sell- 
ing price  of  $1.51  per  ton,  while  the  aver- 
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age  price  last  year  was  $1.87;  that  the 
books  of  the  railroad  companies'  coal  de- 
partments, ofifered  by  President  Baer, 
would  be  misleading  because  the  railroad 
companies  absorb  the  profits  by  charging 
the  coal  departments  great  prices  for 
transportation — these  charges  being 
three  times  the  rates  paid  elsewhere  for 
the  transportation  of  soft  coal ;  that  the 
miner  is  unjustly  required  to  mine  from 
2,740  to  3,190  pounds  for  a  ton,  and  that 
after  requiring  additional  weight  for  im- 
purities, the  companies  impose  a  double 
punishment  by  docking  his  pay ;  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  companies  is  to  de- 
stroy organization  among  their  workers ; 
and  that  the  men  repeat  their  proposition 
for  arbitration,  promising  to  resume 
work  if  the  justice  of  their  demands  shall 
not  be  shown  by  facts  and  figures. — At 
Williamston,  W.  Va.,  on  the  19th,  a  party 
of  soft  coal  miners  on  strike  attacked 
25  non-union  men  who  remained  at  work 
and  killed  5  of  them  with  dynamite. 
— A  strike  of  3,000  dyers'  helpers  at  the 
silk  mills  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  been  ac- 
companied by  great  disorder,  due  chiefly 
to  the  action  of  Anarchists  with  whom 
the  assassin  Bresci  was  formerly  asso- 
ciated. On  the  1 8th  a  furious  mob  at- 
tacked the  silk  mills,  and  parts  of  the 
city  were  given  over  to  riot  for  five 
hours.  Nine  persons  were  shot,  three 
mortally,  one  of  these  being  a  reporter, 
who  was  taking  notes  and  using  a  cam- 
era. The  mob  resented  his  action  and 
sought  to  kill  him.  Mayor  Hinchliflfe 
suspended  the  inefficient  Chief  of  Police 
and  with  much  energy  took  charge  of  the 
local  forces.  At  the  request  of  the  manu- 
facturers the  presence  of  800  militia  was 
procured.  A  general  strike  in  the  silk 
mills  of  the  city  may  take  place,  because 
many  of  the  men  still  at  work  resent  the 
use  of  troops. — In  Toronto  the  strike  of 
the  street  railway  employes,  beginning 
on  Saturday  last,  was  followed  by  so 
much  rioting  on  Sunday  that  the  authori- 
ties called  for  1,500  militia. 

It  was  made  known  last 
week  that  the  Vatican 
had  accepted  the  propo- 
sitions of  Governor  Taft,  concerning  the 
friars'  lands,  on  all  the  main  points,  these 
including  a  payment  "of  about  $5,000,000 


The  Philippine 
Islands 


for  the  friars'  agricultural  lands,  and  of 
a   smaller   sum   for  the   rental   of  other 
lands  and  for  the  deportation  of  the  friars 
to  Spain. — The  pacification  of  Samar  ap- 
pearing to  be  complete,  Senor  Llorente, 
formerly  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  been  appointed  and  installed  as  Civil 
Governor.     Altho   several   of  the   Moro 
dattos   in    Mindanao    were    asking    for 
American  flags  week  before  last,  the  Sul- 
tan of  Baclod  declines  to  be  conciliated. 
He  has  sent  to  Colonel  Baldwin  a  mes- 
sage asking  him  to  leave  the  island,  and 
saying  that  if  the  Americans  do  not  ac- 
cept the  Moro  religion  and  customs  they 
must  be  responsible  for  a  general  war. 
The  mutilated  bodies  of  the  seven  sol- 
diers of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  who  were  cap- 
tured by  bandits  at  Binangonan  (Luzon) 
on  Decoration  Day  have  been  found.  The 
leader  of  the  bandits  is  in  custody.  Five 
American  teachers  who  set  out  for  a  lit- 
tle excursion  in  Cebu  have  been  missing 
for  several  days. — At  the  trial  of  Ma- 
jor Glenn  by  court-martial,  he  testified 
that    he    had    subjected    himself    to   the 
water-cure   and   had   discovered   that   it 
was  not  painful,  altho  it  caused  stran- 
gulation.     A    guerilla    captain    testified 
that    the    water-cure    torture    had  been 
administered    as    a    remedy   to    eleven 
Filipinos     suffering     from     fever,     and 
that  it  restored  them  to  health.       The 
defendant's  counsel  attempted  to  intro- 
duce testimony  that  the  same  torture  had 
been   used  by  the  police   authorities   in 
New    York    when    General    Grant    and 
President  Roosevelt  were   Police   Com- 
missioners ;  but  it  was  excluded.    At  the 
trial  of  Lieutenant   Cook   for  killing  a 
Presidente  and  two  other  natives.  Ser- 
geant  Alar,    a   scout,   admitted   that   at 
Cook's  command  he  had  lied  about  the 
affair.  The  truth  was,  he  said,  that  Cook 
had  ordered  him  to  take  the  three  men  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  kill  them. 
He  obeyed  the  order,  shooting  the  Fili- 
pinos as  they  were  kneeling,  with  their 
hands  and  feet  tied.     Two  other  scouts 
corroborated  this  testimony,  which  Cook 
declared  to  be  false. — It  is  explained  that 
the  recent  nomination  of  Lieut.  Preston 
Brown   for   promotion   was   merely   the 
routine  advancement  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled.    This  officer  was  tried  for  killing 
a  Filipino.     His  sentence,  approved  by 
General   Miles,  was  dismissal  from  the 
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service  and  imprisonment  for  five  years. 
It  was  commuted  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the 
President  to  a  loss  of  thirty  numbers, 
with  half  pay  for  nine  months. — There 
has  been  presented  in  the  House  a  me- 
morial signed  by  Carl  Schurz,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Charles  Francis  Adams  and 
others,  asking  Congress  to  send  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  to  the  islands. 

Venezuela  ^^^^  political  situation  in  a 
Latin  American  republic  is 
always  more  or  less  "  critical."  In 
Venezuela,  however,  the  situation  is  how 
so  acutely  critical  that  the  world  need  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  any  day  of  the  dep- 
osition of"  President  Castro  and  the  in- 
stallation of  a  revolutionary  President  in 
his  place  as  dictator.  President  Castro's 
troops  have  already  been  defeated  in  sev- 
eral minor  skirmishes  and  in  two  impor- 
tant battles  with  a  loss  of  over  200  men. 
The  whole  country  is  roused,  and  the  war 
cloud  has  broken,  for  Castro  is  levying 
forced  contributions  from  the  rich  in- 
habitants of  Venezuela,  impressing  all 
the  boys  and  men  he  can  into  service,  and 
making  every  effort  to  suppress  news.  It 
is  even  believed  in  Washington  that  the 
dispatches  from  the  American  Minister 
at  Caracas  have  been  tampered  with. 
There  are  several  French,  English  and 
German  war  ships  at  La  Guayra,  and  by 
the  time  this  note  is  read  the  "  Cincin- 
nati "  and  "  Topeka  "  will  have  arrived 
there  from  Porto  Rico  to  protect  the 
American  interests.  La  Guayra  is  the 
seaport  of  Caracas,  ten  miles  north  of 
the  city,  and  contains  15,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  been  shelled  by  the  insurgents,  and 
one  report  has  it  that  it  has  fallen  into 
their  hands.  Seiior  Matos,  the  leader  of 
the  revolution,  is  now  on  Venezuelan  ter- 
ritory and  in  personal  command  of  his 
forces.  He  styles  himself,  "  President  of 
Venezuela."  That  General  Castro  could 
not  maintain  the  presidency  very  long 
has  been  prophesied  for  many  months 
past.  He  is  a  man  of  intense  will  power, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  as  strong  as  any 
man  in  Venezuela.  But  he  has  never 
traveled,  never  read,  and  his  ignorance  is 
matched  only  by  his  conceit.  He  is  most 
unpopular.  It  would  be  foolish  in  the 
light  of  history  to  predict  that  any  change 
in  government  would  be  for  the  better, 


for  there  is  apparently  no  principle  in- 
volved in  this  insurrection.  It  is  simply 
a  case  of  the  "  outs  "  letting  the  "  ins  " 
take  enough  rope  with  which  to  hang 
themselves.  In  Venezuela  as  in  all  Latin 
American  republics,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile, 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  kept  in  igno- 
rance and  degradation  by  the  Church  and 
in  poverty  by  the  taxations  and  confisca- 
tions of  the  State.  The  politicians  only 
are  rich,  and  they  obtain  a  large  part  of 
their  money  by  selling  concessions  to  for- 
eigners. The  people,  therefore,  have  lit- 
tle to  gain  from  a  change  of  masters.  A 
foreigner's  person  and  property  are  wel- 
come and  safe  in  a  Latin  American  re- 
public, but  a  citizen's  is  held  of  no  ac- 
count. Thus  until  matters  change  for 
the  better  few  laborers  will  care  to  im- 
migrate to  such  a  governed  territory. 
But  the  prospect  for  such  a  change  is  not 
a  matter  of  immediate  expectation. 

J  .  .  Emperor  William  has  been  in- 
SpeeXes  ^"'^^"g  largely  in  his  love  of 
speech-making,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  has  aroused  no  little  com- 
ment among  his  German  subjects.  Near- 
ly a  month  ago  he  was  present  at  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Marien- 
burg,  and  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  proclaim  his  hostility  to  the  growth  of 
Polish  influences.  The  Castle  of  Marien- 
burg  was  begun  in  1274  as  a  stronghold 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  which  had  been 
sent  into  that  region  to  Christianize  the 
barbarous  Prussians.  Later  the  strong- 
hold fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Poles, 
and  was  allowed  to  become  more  and 
more  a  ruin  until  the  downfall  of  Poland 
in  1772.  The  restoration  of  the  Castle 
has  been  going  on  since  the  Napoleonic 
days,  and  the  edifice  is  now  one  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  medieval  days 
in  Germany.  It  is  situated  in  a  district 
where  Polish  influence  is  making  rapid 
progress,  and  is  idealized  by  the  Emperor 
as  a  kind  of  visible  bulwark  of  the  Ger- 
man race.  This  was  the  keynote  of  his 
address  at  the  ceremonies.  He  declared 
that  Polish  arrogance  was  encroaching  on 
Germanism,  and  that  he  was  compelled 
to  summon  his  people  to  preserve  its  na- 
tional possessions.  He  expressed  the  ex- 
pectation that  all  the  brothers  of  the  Or- 
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der  would  always  be  at  his  service  when 
he  called  them  to  guard  German  man- 
ners and  customs. — In  a  more  recent 
speech  (June  20th)  the  Emperor  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  dwelt  on  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion in  upholding  the  empire.  After 
contrar'^ine  the  old  empire  of  Charle- 
magne with  the  new  German  Empire,  he 
continued : 

"  The  mighty  German  army  constitutes  the 
support  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  character  of  their  race,  the  Ger- 
mans have  kept  themselves  within  bounds,  as 
far  as  the  outside  world  is  concerned,  in  order 
to  be  wholly  unfettered  at  home.  Our  tongue 
is  passing  beyond  the  seas.  Every  thought  of 
science  is  first  turned  to  account  by  us,  to  be 
afterward  adopted  by  other  nations.  This  is 
the  world-wide  imperium  after  which  Ger- 
manic genius  strives.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  empire  was  rooted  in  simplic- 
ity and  fear  of  God.  I  look  to  all,  priests  and 
laymen,  to  help  me  uphold  religion  among  the 
people,  in  order  that  the  German  name  may 
preserve  its  health  and  strength.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  two  creeds,  Catholic  and 
Protestant. 

"  Whether  we  labor  in  this  or  that  field  does 
not  matter  at  all.  He  who  does  not  found  his 
life  on  religion  is  a  lost  man.  I  rejoice  that  I 
have  placed  my  whole  empire,  my  people  and 
my  army,  as  well  as  myself  and  my  house,  be- 
neath the  Cross  and  under  the  protection  of 
him  who  said :  '  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away.'  " 

French  ^^  ^^^  **-*  ^^  anticipated,  the 
Affairs  session  of  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Paris  is  going 
through  stormy  scenes.  On  June  17th 
a  dispute  arose  over  the  verification  of  the 
election  of  M.  Syveton  (Nationalist), 
which  brought  out  much  unparliamen- 
tary language,  with  rattling  of  desk  lids, 
shaking  of  fists  and  general  chaos.  After 
the  Chamber  had  adjourned  M.  Syveton 
met  his  enemy  in  the  lobby,  insults  were 
exchanged,  and  the  seconds  of  the  two 
deputies  met  the  next  day  to  arrange  for 
a  duel. — Of  more  real  interest  to  Paris 
just  now,  perhaps,  is  the  bankrupt  sale 
of  the  Huml)crt  pictures.  Frederic  Hum- 
bert, who  with  his  wife  contrived  one  of 
the  greatest  swindling  schemes  on  rec- 
ord, was  an  extravagant  buyer  of  pic- 
tures and  a  connoisseur  of  no  little  skill. 
On  June  20th  a  sale  of  the  Humbert  pic- 
tures was  begun  at  the  picture  galley  of 


Georges  Petit.  On  that  day  sixty-nine 
modern  paintings  sold  for  nearly  600,000 
francs,  or  three  times  the  estimated  value 
of  the  pictures,  the  scandal  connected 
with  the  Humbert  swindles  no  doubt  ex- 
citing curiosity  and  aiding  the  auction. 
Among  the  paintings  sold  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Francs. 

Daublgny,  "  Les  Laveuses  " 50,500 

Corot,  "  Le  Pecheur  " 49,000 

Corot,  "  Fete  Sous  Jouarre  " 26,100 

Isabey,   "  Benediction  " 47,000 

Isabey,   "  Marcliand  d'Etoffes  " 23,000 

Bandry,   "  Amour  et  Psyche  " 25,000 

Bauhry,   "  Fortune  et  Amour  " 28,000 

Jules  Breton,  "  Retour  des  Moissoneurs  ".  .25,200 
Fromentin,   "  Passage  du   Gu6  " 30,000 

On  the  next  day  the  auction  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  total  realized  for  the  two 
days  reached  1,187,950  francs.  The 
highest  price  on  the  second  day  was  paid 
for  Moreau's  "  Roi  David"  (51,000 
francs),  and  Moreau's  "St.  Sebastian" 
(39,000  francs).  The  Humberts  are 
supposed  to  have  sailed  lo  some  port  in 
South  America. 

j^  ,        J    The  Giornale  d'ltalia,  through 
Italy  and       .       ...  .  ..',..       =>, 

Soain  mdiscretion,  it  is  believed, 

of  Signor  Martini,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Eritrea,  has  published  docu- 
ments concerning  Italy  and  Abyssinia 
which  have  hitherto  been  withheld  from 
the  public.  One  of  these  documents  is  a 
contract  for  mining  and  industrial  con- 
cessions, dated  a  year  back,  between  Em- 
peror Menelek  and  Signor  Martini's 
Government,  which  opens  to  Italian  en- 
terprise the  Abyssianian  country  south 
of  the  Mareb  River — a  large  and  rich 
part  of  the  realm.  Another  document  is 
a  protocol  which  ratifies  to  Italy  the  pos- 
session of  certain  lands  on  the  Eastern 
Soudan  border  formerly  granted  by  the 
Negus  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  authori- 
ties. The  Giornale  d'ltalia  assumes  that 
these  concessions  are  made  by  Menelek 
in  return  for  Italian  services  against 
British  greed. — For  the  next  five  years 
Italy  is  to  spend  annually  some  29,000,- 
000  lire  in  efforts  to  keep  her  navy  from 
falling  into  inefficiency.  Of  this  sum 
nearly  13,000,000  lire  will  be  devoted  to 
fitting  out  the  battle  ships  "  Benedetto 
Brin  "  and  "  Regina  Margherita."  and 
the  second-class  cruiser  "  Francesco 
Ferruccio,"  recently  launched  at  Naples, 
Spezia    and    Venice,    respectively.       As 
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much  as  10,000,000  lire  will  be  expended 
on  the  first-class  battle  ships  "  Vittorio 
Emanuele  "  and  "  Regina  Elena,"  now 
building  at  Naples  and  Spezia,  while 
1,700,000  will  go  to  placing  three  new 
battle  ships  of  the  same  type  on  the 
stocks  at  Castellammare,  Spezia  and 
Venice.  Among  the  smaller  items  is 
800,000  lire  for  a  submarine  boat. — Spain 
has  been  successful  in  issuing  a  loan  of 
338,000,000  pesetas  ($67,600,000)  in  5 
per  cent,  international  redeemabfe  bonds. 
The  issue  price  was  90^/4,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions mounted  to  a  total  of  three  bil- 
lion pesetas. — Since  his  retirement  from 
office  Sehor  Canalejas,  ex-Minister  of 
Agriculture,  has  proclaimed  himself  a 
Democrat  and  an  anti-Clerical,  tho  a  true 
Catholic.  During  his  speeches  the 
"  Marseillaise  "  was  sung  and  cries  re- 
sounded of  "  Viva  la  Republica !  "  He 
proposes  to  lead  a  new  party  of  extreme 
Liberals  or  monarchical  Democrats,  and 
does  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  member 
of  the  Spanish  Republican  party,  but  the 
Republicans  expect  him  sooner  or  later 
to  join  their  ranks. 


Protestant  Progress 
in  Austria 


The  statistics  of  ac- 
cessions to  the 
Protestant  Church 
in  Austria  during  the  past  year,  chiefly 
through  the  "  Away  from  Rome  "  agita- 
tion, show  that  the  grand  total  has  been 
6,634  persons  from  all  sources,  of  whom 
6,128  connected  themselves  with  the 
Lutheran  and  426  with  the  Reformed 
Church.  This  makes  a  total  of  18,082 
during  the  past  three  years,  of  whom 
17,045  came  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — namely,  6,047  i"  1899,  4,699  in 
1900,  and  6,299  in  1901.  On  the  other 
hand,  2,495  persons  during  these  three 
years  left  Protestant  churches,  and  of 
these  2,210  connected  themselves  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  Protestant  movement  has 
affected  the  men  more  than  the  women. 
Of  the  5,873  who  during  the  past  twelve 
months  joined  the  Church  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  2,700  were  men,  2,003 
women  and  1,170  children.  In  addition 
to  the  losses  to  Protestantism  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  during  these  same 
three  years  lost  7,417  to  the  Old  Catholic 
Church,  so  that  the  total  number  jf  con- 
verts has  been  about  25.500.    Quite  natu- 


rally nothing  so  engages  the  attention 
of  Church  conventions,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire as  this  Protestant  movement  does. 
The  Seventh  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Austria  recently  met  in  Vienna 
and  published  some  decided  protests 
against  the  charges  wdiich  have  been 
made  against  the  whole  agitation,  espe- 
cially the  charge  that  the  entire  move- 
ment is  merely  an  agitation  in  favor  of  a 
separation  of  the  German  Provinces  from 
the  Empire  with  a  view  of  a  union  with 
Germany.  The  Synod  declared,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  sole  object  is  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand.  Catho- 
lic conventions  have  warned  and  threat- 
ened in  strong  terms  against  the  whole 
propaganda.  Especially  was  this  done  at 
those  held  in  Leitmeritz,  Kremsier  and 
Olmiitz.  However,  at  most  of  these 
places  counter  conventions  of  Protestants 
have  been  and  are  being  held,  and  these 
latter  have  always  been  better  attended 
than  the  former.  The  Catholic  authori- 
ties are  manifestly  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  their 
work  of  opposition,  and  have  all  along 
had  the  moral  support  of  those  in  power, 
altho  legal  measures,  at  least  openly,  have 
not  yet  been  taken.  Prominent  Catholic 
laymen,  such  as  the  Prince  von  Lichten- 
stein,  and  several  members  of  the  royal 
relationship,  have  used  very  strong  lan- 
guage against  the  Protestants,  the  asser- 
tion of  Prince  von  Lichtenstein  that  the 
whole  movement  was  efifected  by  money 
brought  from  Germany  bringing  out  pro- 
tests loud  and  long  from  the  friends  of 
the  cause.  Cardinal  Gruscha  has  recent- 
ly presented  to  the  Government  a  memo- 
randum, in  which  complaint  is  made  of 
the  indifference  of  the  State  officials  in 
this  anti-Catholic  crusade.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Emperor  has  "  graciously  "  re- 
ceived this  memorandum,  but  no  tangible 
changes  of  policy  have  resulted. 

The  Sultan  has  issued  a 
decree  which  confirms 
to  Italy  the  right  to  pro- 
tect missionaries  and  religious  of  Ital- 
ian nationality  in  Palestine.  This,  fol- 
lowing the  similar  privilege  granted  a 
few  years  ago  to  the  German  Emperor 
in  regard  to  Germans,  shows  how  in  one 
way  and  another  France  is  being  gradu- 
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ally  pushed  from  her  position  as  pro- 
tector of  the  religious  in  the  Orient — a 
position  which  has  been  her  pride  since 
the  medieval  days  of  the  Crusades.  This 
loss  to  French  prestige  is  due  in  part  to 
her  own  negligence.  A  notable  instance 
of  such  neglect  occurred  last  November, 
when  the  Greek  monks  attacked  the 
Franciscan  friars  in  Jerusalem,  badly 
wounding  as  many  as  fifteen  of  them. 
The  disturbance  came  about  in  this  way : 
In  front  of  the  Basilica  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  there  is  a  rectangular  court 
which  belongs  in  common  to  the  three 
communities,  Latin,  Greek  and  Armen- 
ian. On  the  right  of  the  great  door  of 
the  Basilica  is  a  stone  staircase  leading 
up  to  a  chapel,  which  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Latins.  On  the  4th  of 
November  last  a  Franciscan  friar  was 
sweeping  these  stairs,  in  accordance  with 
a  privilege  claimed  by  the  Latin  com- 
munity from  time  immemorial,  when  he 
was  disturbed  by  the  Greek  monks.  His 
brethren  came  to  his  aid,  but  were  over- 
powered by  the  numbers  and  violence  of 
the  Greeks.  Most  of  the  Franciscans 
who  sufifered  were  Italians,  and  as  they 
could  get  no  redress  through  French  in- 
tervention, the  Italian  Government  took 
the  matter  up  on  its  own  account  and 
has  now  obtained  from  the  Sultan  a  share 
in  the  privilege  of  protecting  the  re- 
ligious, which  France  has  so  jealously 
claimed  as  peculiarly  her  own.  France 
is  undoubtedly  hindered  in  her  activities 
in  Palestine  by  the  manifest  ambition  of 
Russia  to  get  control  of  the  country. 
Russia  is  strengthening  her  position  in 
Jerusalem  and  making  her  influence  felt 
by  the  contributions  of  her  pilgrims,  who 
flock  by  thousands  each  year  to.  the  holy 
places.  She  favors  these  pilgrimages 
and  is  always  ready  to  escort  them  with 
armed  cawasses  through  the  country. 
During  the  recent  troubles  l)etween 
France  and  Turkey,  France,  it  will  be 
remembered,  sent  a  fleet  to  Mitylene,  and 
as  the  result  of  this  energetic  action  ob- 
tained from  the  Porte  concessions  for 
her  Jesuit  school  at  Beirut.  Immediately 
after  this,  however,  Russia  obtained  from 
the  Porte  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
claim  to  establish  and  protect  in  Palestine 
schools  of  the  Greek  faith,  which  already 
existed  in  that  country  in  large  numbers. 


Russia,   West     Russia    shows    her    usual 

,c-    »         political  astuteness  in 

ana  iLast  -^  ,  .     ,  ,  , 

other  parts  of  the  world 

as  well  as  in  Palestine.  The  hard  feeling 
between  Prussians  and  the  Poles  within 
Prussia  is  undoubtedly  being  used  by 
Russia  to  draw  together  all  the  Slavic 
peoples  in  closer  sympathy.  Within  the 
past  twenty  years  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment has  spent  something  like  $15,000,- 
000  in  purchasing  estates  for  German 
settlers  'in  West  Prussia  and  Posen  to 
counteract  the  growing  numbers  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Poles  in  that  district.  A 
bill  is  now  before  the  Prussian  Diet  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  250,000,000 
marks  more  for  this  purpose.  Such  a 
measure  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  arouse 
the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Slavic  popula- 
tion in  Prussia,  and  this  feeling  has  been 
intensified  by  the  words  of  Count  von 
Biilow  in  an  interview  with  the  Paris 
Figaro.  In  that  interview  Chancellor 
von  Biilow  compared  the  growth  of  the 
Prussians  and  Poles  in  the  district  to 
the  relative  growth  of  hares  and  rabbits 
in  a  gentleman's  park,  and  intimated  that 
some  means  must  be  employed  to  keep 
down  the  numbers  of  the  more  quickly 
breeding  rabbits.  For  this  reason  the 
bill  before  the  Prussian  Diet  for  the  vot- 
ing of  moneys  will  probably  be  known  to 
the  public  as  "  The  Hares  and  Rabbits' 
Bill."  Russia  is  quietly  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  situation  for  her  own  profit 
in  the  West,  and  in  the  far  East  she  has 
made  a  move  that  may  be  of  no  little  ad- 
vantage to  her.  For  some  time  there  has 
been  a  dispute  among  the  Powers  in  re- 
gard to  the  terms  for  the  restitution  of 
Tien-tsin  district  and  city  to  the  Chinese. 
Now  Russia  has  declared  that  she  will 
not  be  a  party  to  imposing  upon  the  Chi- 
nese the  new  conditions  drawn  up  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  Powers,  un- 
der which  the  Chinese  Viceroy  is  to  be 
permitted  to  govern  the  district  at  his 
own  Yamen.  This  gives  Russia  the 
credit  with  China  of  helping  her  in  a  se- 
rious situation  and  throws  the  odium  of 
the  transaction  upon  Great  Britain,  altho 
General  Wagack,  the  Russian  representa- 
tive at  Tien-tsin,  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders who  drafted  the  conditions  to 
which  Russia  now  refuses  to  give  her  as- 
sent. 
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JUNE  26,  1902 
By    Alfred   Austin 


Poet  Laureate  op  England 
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HAT  do  we  crown  and  celebrate  to-day  ? 

Kingship  and  Empire,  throned  on  peaceful  power 
Since  to  be  weak  is  to  endure  the  sway 
Of  every  threatening  hour : 


Kingship  symbolic  of  a  People's  will, 

Themselves  born  kingly,  Sovrans  of  the  Sea, 
And,  like  the  sea,  let  whatso  tempests  shrill. 

One,  world-wide,  feared,  and  free : 

For  'tis  nor  Crown  nor  Scepter  men  revere, 

But  the  majestic  mind  and  regal  soul. 
That  amid  clashing  clamors  serve  to  steer 

A  Realm  unto  its  goal : 

Kings  who,  than  wise  counselors  yet  more  wise, 

Because  of  the  calm  hight  wherefrom  they  scan 
The  orbit  of  their  Empire,  can  surmise 

God's  destiny  for  Man: 

Who  honor  worth  and  genius,  and  share 

Their  Kingliness  with  nothing  base  or  mean, 
And,  at  their  side,  One  tender-souled  as  fair, 

A  woman  and  a  Queen  : 

Whom,  themselves  simple,  splendid  for  the  State, 

And  stedfast  as  the  stars  tho  seasons  veer. 
Priesthood  can  bless,  and  poets  celebrate, 

With  conscience  clean  and  clear: 

Whom  neither  pomp  nor  paean  can  befool 

To  slur  the  scutcheon  of  their  ancient  Line, 
Transmitters  of  a  Race  whose  Right  to  rule 

Shall  seem  and  be  divine. 

So  may  a  throne-knit  people  long  while  crown 

Kingship  and  Kings,  who,  as  the  ages  run. 
Heirs  to  Victoria's  virtues,  hand  them  down 

From  sire  to  son,  and  son ! 

Kknt,  England. 

'S'S 


Lord    Kitchener    and    the    End    of   the    War 


By   W.    T.    Stead 

EniTOR  OF  "  The  Review  of  Reviews  ' 


THE  South  African  war  has  been  a 
great  destroyer  of  reputations  and 
of  Hves.  It  has  cost  us  those  of 
Queen  Victoria,  General  Joubert,  and 
Cecil  Rhodes.  But  it  has  been  still  more 
fatal  in  reputations  than  in  lives.  With 
the  exception  of  General  French,  there  is 
hardly  an  officer  who  was  in  the  field  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  who  has  not 
been  more  or  less  discredited  by  the  expe- 
riences of  the  campaign.  Of  the  com- 
manders-in-chief, only  two  increased 
their  prestige.  Of  these  two,  General 
Roberts  and  General  Kitchener,  the  lat- 
ter stands  easily  first,  and  the  close  of 
the  war  finds  him  the  one  conspicuous 
military  figure  in  South  Africa. 

Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
has  won  more  reputation  as  a  negotiator 
than  as  a  general,  and  he  will  be  remem- 
bered more  by  the  peace  which  he 
brought  about  than  by  the  war  which  he 
waged.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  two 
men  more  unlike  each  other  than  Lord 
Kitchener  and  the  commander-in-chief 
whom  he  succeeded.  To  begin  with,  the 
one  is  a  little  man,  the  other  is  a  giant. 
There  is  about  nine  inches  difference  in 
their  hight.  Lord  Roberts  is  a  little  over 
five  feet  six  inches ;  Lord  Kitchener  is 
considerably  over  six  feet  high.  Lord  Rob- 
erts is  affable  and  genial,  and  carried  out 
the  principle  of  being  all  things  to  all  men 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  enemies  accuse 
him  of  having  kissed  the  blarney  stone ; 
while  Lord  Kitchener,  reserved,  austere 
and  grim,  is  so  far  from  wearing  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve  that  many  people  deny 
he  has  any  heart  at  all.  Almost  the  only 
points  that  they  have  in  common  are  that 
they  were  both  born  in  Ireland  and  that 
both  had  been  commander-in-chief  in 
South  Africa.  Yet  Lord  Roberts  was 
much  less  popular  with  the  Dutch  than 
Lord  Kitchener,  possibly  because  you  ex- 
pect more  from  a  general  who  poses  as 
a  human  being  and  professes  to  overflow 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and 
at  the  same  time  prosecutes  remorselessly 
a  campaign  of  devastation,  than  you  do 
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from  his  successor  who  continues  his 
work  without  any  phrases  and  with  the 
pitiless  severity  of  an  automatic  engine. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Kitchener  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  the  men  against 
whom  he  was  fighting.  Lord  Roberts 
they  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  humbug. 
Lord  Kitchener,  if  merciless,  was  at  least 
straight. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  England  to  pretend 
that  this  war  has  been  fought  with  un- 
exampled humanity.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  has  been  waged  with  a  merciless  bar- 
barity that  has  only  been  tempered  by  the 
good-heartedness  of  individual  soldiers. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  undoubted- 
ly, and  in  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  General  Buller  operated,  respect 
was  paid  to  the  laws  of  war.  Private 
property  was  not  taken  except  on  pay- 
ment, and  the  women  and  children  were 
left  undisturbed  in  their  homesteads. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  the 
capture  of  the  capital  was  insufficient  to 
bring  about  the  submission  of  the  enemy, 
a  policy  was  deliberately  adopted  which 
revived  the  somber  and  sinister  memories 
of  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate.  The 
country  was  deliberately  laid  waste.  For 
at  least  eighteen  months  the  military  bul- 
letins consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  re- 
ports from  commanders  of  columns  sent 
out  to  denude  the  country,  which  in  plain 
English  meant  the  burning  of  every  hab- 
itable dwelling,  the  destruction  of  or- 
chards, the  bursting  of  dams  of  reser- 
voirs, the  slaughter  of  all  the  stock  that 
could  not  be  carried  off,  and  the  looting 
or  burning  of  all  the  household  goods  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  policy  was  original- 
ly begun  by  Lord  Roberts,  but  it  was 
mercilessly  carried  out  by  Lord  Kitch- 
ener. He  issued  general  orders  to  the 
troops  under  his  command  to  seize  all 
forage,  horses,  cattle  and  other  live  stock, 
without  payment  or  receipt,  from  all 
Boers  who  were  defending  their  country 
in  their  commandos.  Not  only  so,  but  sim- 
ilar orders  were  issued  to  seize  all  stock 
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of  families  whose  fathers  or  sons  were  in 
the  field.  He  ordered  the  destruction  of 
all  growing  crops  on  all  farms  of  men 
who  had  not  surrendered,  and  to  seize 
and  remove  all  farming  gear  of  every 
kind,  so  as  to  leave  none  for  farming  or 
other  purposes.  It  was  a  policy  by  which 
he  hoped  to  produce  submission  by  creat- 
ing famine.  At  first  no  steps  were  taken 
to  save  even  women  and  children  from 
death  bv  hunger  in   the   ruins   of   their 


LORD    KITCHENER 

homes.  But  short  experience  of  the  re- 
sulting horrors  led  to  the  institution  of 
tiie  concentration  camps,  in  which  wom- 
en and  children  whose  homes  had  been 
burned  and  whose  property  had  been  de- 
stroyed herded  together  in  encamp- 
ments devoid  of  sanitary  appliances, 
with  the  result  that  the  children  died  like 
flies  and  the  mortality  of  the  non-com- 
haiants  in  the  concentration  camps  ex- 
ceeded the  deaths  inflicted  on  combatants 
in  the  field.  All  this  was  Lord  Kitchen- 
er's doing.  And  yet,  stern  and  pitiless 
as  he  has  proved  himself  to  be,  the  Boers 
felt  that  they  were  dealing  with  an  hon- 
est man,  whom  they  respected,  even  while 


his  troops  were  converting  their  terres- 
trial paradise  of  South  Africa  into  a  black 
and  desolate  wilderness. 

Lord  Kitchener  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  policy  that  brought  about  the 
war.  A  newspaper  interview  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity  represented  him  as  hav- 
ing expressed  in  no  measured  terms,  be- 
fore he  left  Egypt  for  his  new  command, 
his  disgust  at  a  war  brought  about  for 
purposes  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was 
held  in  much  greater  esteem  by  the  Boers 
than  by  the  mine  owners  in  Johannes- 
burg. During  the  latter  period  of  his 
command  he  was  in  more  or  less  antago- 
nism with  the  Rand  magnates  and  their 
representative,  Lord  Milner.  He  was  ac- 
cused, probably  not  without  reason,  of 
placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
opening of  the  mines.  Milner's  policy 
was  to  ignore  the  war,  to  get  the  mines  in 
full  swing,  and  fill  up  Johannesburg  with 
an  industrial  population.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's policy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
partial  stoppage  of  the  mines  as  a  means 
of  bringing  pressure  upon  the  high-flying 
British  loyalists  to  consent  to  the  equita- 
ble terms  upon  which  alone  real  peace 
could  be  made  in  South  Africa.  It  was 
a  curious  position  in  which  the  head  of 
the  civil  administration  was  all  for  a  pol- 
icy which  would  have  protracted  the  war 
endlessly,  while  the  commander-in-chief 
was  persistent  in  his  advocacy  of  a  policy 
of  peace. 

Lord  Kitchener,  like  the  army  under 
his  command,  was  sick  of  the  war.  He 
had  very  little  enthusiasm  for  the  in- 
trigues by  which  it  was  brought  about. 
He  was  full  of  admiration  for  the  gal- 
lantry and  heroism  of  the  Boers  who 
were  defending  their  country,  and  he 
set  his  face  as  a  flint  against  the  policy  of 
unconditional  surrender,  and  succeeded  at 
last  in  compelling  both  Lord  Milner  and 
the  Cabinet  at  home  to  adopt  his  policy, 
and  end  the  war  by  a  regular  settlement 
to  which  the  leaders  of  the  Boers  were 
consenting  parties. 

As  far  back  as  February,  1901,  he  had 
an  interview  with  General  Botha,  which 
convinced  him  that  peace  could  then  have 
been  made  without  any  difficulty  if  con- 
cessions were  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
amnesty  for  the  Cape  rebels,  and'  a  defi- 
nite promise  as  to  the  restocking  of  the 
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farms  and  the  establishment  at  an  early 
date  of  representative  government.  A 
story  goes  on  very  good  authority  that 
a  very  stormy  interview  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  Milner  on  his  return 
from  the  interview  with  Botha,  in  which 
Lord  Kitchener  solemnly  threw  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war  upon  Lord  Milner  if  he  re- 
fused to  make  the  concessions  which,  in 
the  General's  opinion,  were  quite  compat- 
ible with  the  honor  and  the  interests  of 
the  Empire.  Lord  Milner  was  obdurate 
and  went  out  of  his  way  to  cover  Lord 
Kitchener  with  ridicule.  He  declared 
that  the  Government  could  not  have  done 
a  worse  thing  than  to  have  accepted  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Kitchener.  "And 
how  any  man  who  knows  anything  of  the 
situation  can  make  such  a  preposterous 
proposal  as  that  we  should  commence 
with  an  elective  assembly,  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  understand."  As  to  the 
proposal  that  money  should  be  granted  to 
the  Boers  to  enable  them  to  live  on  their 
farms,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said : 

"  I  do  not  call  that  magnanimity ;  I 
call  that  folly.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  make 
a  proposal  of  that  kind." 

Thanks  to  such  headstrong  perversity 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the 
war  went  on  for  fifteen  months,  and  was 
ultimately  settled  practically  on  Lord 
Kitchener's  lines.  The  result  is  that 
Kitchener  stands  to-day  before  the  Brit- 
ish public  as  the  one  man  pre-eminent  for 
common  sense,  for  military  ability,  whom 
the  war  has  brought  to  the  front. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Lord  Kitchener  has  showed  capacity  for 
diplomacy  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of 
his  administrative  generalship.  For  as 
a  soldier  he  is  much  more  remarkable  for 
administrative  capacity  than  for  technical 
genius.  He  is  a  tremendous  worker,  a 
severe  economist,  a  man  who  defeats  his 
enemy  more  by  building  railways  and 
protecting  them  when  built  than  by 
pitched  battles.  His  career  in  Egypt, 
which  culminated  in  the  destruction  of 
the  forces  of  the  Mahdi  at  Omdurman, 
was  a  triumph  of  painstaking  foresight. 
He  is  a  tireless  man,  a  veritable  dynamo 
in  breeches,  capable  of  transmitting  his 
energy  through  all  departments  of  his 
administration.  But  the  triumphs  of  his 
Egyptian  campaign  were  of  less  value  to 


Britain  than  his  imperturbable  good  tem- 
per and  diplomatic  tact  in  dealing  with 
the  French  officer  Marchand,  who  had 
established  himself  at  Fashoda  about  the 
same  time  that  Lord  Kitchener  arrived 
at  Khartoum.  A  single  false  step  might 
have  precipitated  war  between  England 
and  France.  Lord  Kitchener  did  not 
take  that  false  step.  He  managed  the  ne- 
gotiations with  urbanity  and  skill,  and 
extricated  both  countries  from  a  position 
which  might  very  easily  have  had  differ- 
ent results.  No  doubt  he  found  it  easier 
to  deal  with  Marchand  from  the  fact  that 
he,  when  only  one  and  twenty,  had  fought 
in  the  French  army  as  a  volunteer  against 
the  Germans,  and  had  on  one  occasion 
made  a  balloon  ascent  with  two  French 
officers.  He  had  always  a  singular  facul- 
ty for  placing  himself  in  the  position  of 
his  opponents.  Probably  no  more  diffi- 
cult task  was  ever  undertaken  by  a  Brit- 
ish officer  than  that  of  going  among 
Arabs  as  an  Arab,  speaking  their  lan- 
guage, professing  their  religion,  risking 
instant  death  if  his  disguise  failed,  and 
yet  coming  out  triumphant  time  after 
time.  The  starting  point  of  his  success- 
ful career  was  due  to  his  skill  in  acquir- 
ing languages.  When  stationed  at  Cy- 
prus as  a  young  man  he  mastered  Arabic, 
and  when  the  Egyptian  expedition  took 
place  his  services  were  at  once  in  great 
request.  After  the  English  evacuated 
the  Soudan  he  was  intrusted  with  the  re- 
construction of  the  Egyptian  army  and 
converted  it  into  an  effective  fighting 
force.  He  was  a  signal  illustration  of 
what  Lord  Salisbury  declared  to  be  the 
special  characteristic  of  men  of  British 
race.     Said  the  Prime  Minister: 

"  The}'  have  the  power,  to  an  extent  I  think 
not  given  to  any  other  race  in  the  world,  of 
inducing  men  of  a  lower  race  to  attach  them- 
selves absolutely  to  the  officers  who  govern 
them,  to  repose  in  them  the  most  complete 
confidence  and  trust,  to  obey  them  without 
question  and  to  follow  them  into  any  danger." 

Lord  Kitchener  did  not  achieve  this 
result  by  coddling  his  men.  "  We  will 
have  to  drive  it  into  these  fellows,"  he 
remarked  once  as  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  watched  the  Fellaheen  cavalry 
soldiers  taking  their  first  exercise  in  the 
riding  school.  Compassion  and  sympa- 
thy were  not  his  special  characteristics. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  declared  that  in 
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the  campaign  in  the  Soudan  General 
Kitchener, 

"  who  never  spared  himself,  cared  little  for 
others.  He  treated  all  men  like  machines, 
from  the  private  soldiers  whose  salutes  he 
disdained  to  the  superior  officers  whom  he 
rigidly  controlled.  The  comrade  who  had 
served  him  and  under  him  for  many  years  in 
peace  and  peril  was  flung  aside  incontinently 
as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  of  use.  Of  all  the 
departments  of  his  army,  the  one  neglected  one 
was  that  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  injured." 

Yet  the  same  writer  is  full  of  admiration 
of  his  noble  perseverance,  his  wonderful 
industry,  his  undisturbed  patience.  His 
face  is  harsh,  said  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens, 
and  neither  appeals  for  afifection  nor  stirs 
up  dislike.  He  has  a  bulging  forehead 
and  a  strange  swivel  eye,  which  gives 
him  a  somewhat  inscrutable  expression. 

One  of  the  worst  blots  in  his  career  was 
his  action  in  unearthing  the  corpse  of  the 
Mahdi  and  flinging  into  the  Nile  the 
moldering  remains  of  the  great  African 
chieftain,  while  the  head  was  carried  off 
as  a  grisly  trophy  by  one  of  his  officers. 
He  wields  a  ready  pen,  and  it  was  the  let- 
ters which  he  wrote  home  from  Suakim, 
where  he  commanded  the  British  garrison 
in  1886,  which  first  brought  him  to  the 
notice  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  Prime 
Minister  looked  after  him,  and  when,  in 
the  black  days  of  December,  1899,  the 
British  army  experienced  a  threefold  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  it  was 
Lord  Salisbury  who  insisted  upon  Lord 


Kitchener  being  brought  from  Egypt 
and  sent  to  South  Africa  as  the  aide-de- 
camp and  future  successor  of  Lord  Rob- 
erts. Speaking  of  his  campaign  in  the 
Soudan,  Lord  Salisbury  said  : 

"  He  will  remain  a  striking  figure  not  only 
adorned  by  the  valor  and  patriotism  which  all 
successful  generals  can  show,  but  with  the 
most  extraordinary  combination  of  strategy, 
of  statesmanship,  which  it  ever  fell  to  any 
general  in  these  circumstances  to  display.  He 
took  exactly  the  time  necessary  for  his  work ; 
he  made  precisely  the  preparations  which  that 
work  required ;  he  expended  upon  it  the  time, 
the  resource  and  the  military  strength  precisely 
which  it  demanded,  and  his  victory  came  out 
with  absolute  accuracy,  like  the  answer  to  a 
scientific  calculation." 

He  was  not  so  successful  in  his  calcu- 
lations in  South  Africa,  but  he  displayed 
the  same  patience,  the  same  foresight,  the 
same  invincible  determination  to  put  the 
work  through ;  and  these  qualities  stood 
him  in  the  end  in  as  good  stead  in  South 
Africa  as  thev  did  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile. 

He  is  still  a  young  man,  not  more  thar. 
fifty-three,  and  it  is  probable  he  will  be 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  India. 
Queen  Victoria  demurred  to  his  accept- 
ing this  post  in  the  last  year  of  her  life, 
on  the  ground  that  Kitchener  did  not  get 
on  well  with  the  natives.  Queen  Victoria, 
however,  is  dead,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  patronage  of  the  British  Crown  which 
Lord  Kitchener  now  could  not  have  if  he 
chose  to  ask  for  it. 

London,  England. 


To    a    Girl    Graduate 

By  Frank  H.   Sweet 


Whither  away?     What  road,  my  friend? 

It  has  full  many  a  turn — 
The  flight  of  the  eagle  is  without  end, 

But  the  wood-thrush  seeks  the  burn. 


Over  the  sea  the  white  sails  fly, 
The  herons  they  wander  far, 

Tht  song  lark  soars  in  the  azure  sky. 
And  the  petrels  cross  the  bar. 


Whither  away  ?     What  road,  my  friend  ? 

The  rover  is  full  of  fire, 
But  the  peaceful  vale  where  the  willows  bend 

Is  the  nightingale's  desire. 

Peace  Dale.  R,  I. 


When    London    Is   ''Maffickinpf" 

By    Poultney    Bigelow 

Author  of  "White  Man's  Africa,"    "Children  of  the  Nations,"  Etc. 


London,  June  4th,  1902. 

LONDON  woke  this  morning  with  a 
sore  head — so  did  1.  We  had  been 
"  mafficking."  1  didn't  know  what 
it  was  before,  but  we  are  now  richer  in 
experience  of  British  capacity  for  cele- 
bration and — in  a  new  word.  A  thou- 
sand years  hence  the  curious  etymologist 
will  make  many  guesses  touching  the 
origin  of  mafficking,  likewise  our  recent 
acquisition  of  rubber — a  word  which  has 
not  yet  reached  England,  but  which  con- 
veys a  complex  meaning  in  a  more  abbre- 
viated form  than  has  ever  been  possible 
before.  Rubber  has  come  to  stay,  so  has 
the  word  to  maffick.  When  he — and 
even  she — turn  their  heads  to  an  elastic 
degree  for  the  purpose  of  noting  what 
others  are.  doing,  the  word  rubbering 
finds  at  once  its  applicability.  Maffick 
has  been  created  by  the  Boer  war.  Those 
of  us  who  were  here  during  the  early 
days  of  that  long  and  painful  struggle — 
who  recall  the  suspense  and  gloom  of 
London  during  the  weary  weeks  when 
British  Generals  appeared  capable  only 
of  repeating  Bull-run  episodes,  and  when 
the  boast  of  the  Boer  seemed  nearing 
fulfilment  that  he  would  drive  the 
"  booinek  "  (tender  foot)  into  the  sea — 
when  British  garrisons  were  beleaguered 
on  their  own  territory  and  the  wires  were 
hot  with  news  foreshadowing  the  first 
great  British  disasters  since  the  surren- 
der at  Yorktown — in  that  black  hour 
came  word  at  last  that  the  garrison  of 
Mafeking  had  been  relieved. 

Then  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Napoleonic  wars  the  American  blood, 
which  is  mingled  in  homeopathic  doses 
with  that  of  every  true  Briton,  bubbled 
to  the  surface  and  exploded  in  demon- 
strations that  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  most  efifervescent  of  Latin  nations. 
Flags  were  l)ought  or  improvised ;  every 
window  made  some  demonstration  of  joy, 
if  only  with  some  colored  ribbons  at  the 
end  of  a  broomstick ;  candles  were  placed 
in  the  windows,  and  the  wheeled  traffic  of 
the  world's  metropolis  stood  still  while 
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five  millions  of  hitherto  respectable  Lon- 
doners pranced  about  the  thoroughfares 
dancing  arm  in  arm,  embracing  stran- 
gers, reckless  of  everything  save  the 
monumental  fact  that  the  land  they  loved 
was  momentarily  relieved  of  a  great  dan- 
ger. 

All  night  long  and  the  next  night  as 
well  the  relief  of  iViaf eking  served  as  a 
happy  safety  valve  for  the  flow  of  feel- 
ings long  pent  up.  It  gave  us  all  wel- 
come evidence  that  the  Englishman,  who 
is  proverbially  silent,  solemn  and  secre- 
tive in  his  ordinary  social  intercourse, 
wears  but  a  mask  under  which  are  con- 
cealed vital  passions  tremendous  in  their 
latent  potentiality. 

Mafeking  night  passed  into  history  as 
a  "  record  "  in  the  matter  of  patriotic 
jubilation  free  from  all  taint  of  official 
instigation  or  interference.  It  was  the 
spontaneous  cry  of  a  nation's  heart  break- 
ing through  every  conventional  reserve, 
and  bringing  to  one  splendid  level  of 
democratic  fellowship  the  man  in  the  silk 
hat  and  the  laborer  in  his  shirt  sleeves ; 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  But  since  that 
night  of  the  Mafeking  relief,  depression 
has  followed  upon  the  temporary  elation, 
and  for  many  weeks  past  the  press  of 
the  world  has  voiced  widespread  hope 
and  belief  that  the  Boer  would  yet 
triumph  and  England  be  compelled  to 
make  a  dishonorable  truce  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  her  financial  credit.  I  have 
met  here  several  Boers  whom  I  had 
known  in  South  Africa,  and  they  most 
vigorously  assured  me  that  never  under 
anv  circumstances  would  their  people 
make  peace,  excepting  as  conquerors — 
that  there  was  no  limit  to  Boer  resources 
in  arms,  money  or  endurance.  This 
sentiment  was  voiced  even  by  English- 
men who,  like  our  "  copperheads "  in 
the  Civil  W^ar,  encouraged  the  cause  of 
the  enemy  while  enjoying  the  protection 
of  the  flag  they  dishonored. 

When  I  wrote  my  book  on  South 
Africa  I  dedicated  it  to  President  Steyn, 
not  onlv  because  of  personal  admiration 
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for  one  who  embodies  the  courage,  the 
determination,  the  honesty  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  best  Afrikander,  but  be- 
cause in  him  I  recognized  the  true  leader 
of  the  forces  that  were  destined  to  or- 
ganize against  the  Government  repre- 
sented then  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  a  Hebrew  Syndicate,  partly 
German.  For  Paul  Kruger  and  his  ret- 
rograde fellow  burghers,  I  could  not 
entertain  any  more  respect  than  I  do  for 
our  Mormons.  What  I  wrote  then  has 
proved  prophetic,  altho  six  years  have 
passed  since  1  first  set  foot  in  Pretoria. 
President  Steyn  bears  me  a  grudge  for 
not  thinking  well  of  Kruger ;  the  Kruger 
Boers  call  me  a  villain,  because  in  their 
medieval  minds  I  see  no  promise  of  Con- 
stitutional Liberty  ;  the  British  Jingo  can- 
not be  patient  with  one  who  praises  the 
personal  and  domestic  qualities  of  his 
enemy ;  and  my  German  friends  charge 
me  with  being  a  hireling  of  the  British 
Government,  because  I  have  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  the  British  flag  is  the 
only  one  which,  in  Africa,  can  give  to 
Boer  and  Briton  alike  the  guaranty  of 
equal  justice  to  all,  personal  liberty  and 
government  favorable  to  commercial 
prosperity.  Some  day  President  Steyn 
will  forgive  me  for  standing  on  the  side 
of  England  in  this  war;  possibly  also 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  deal  lightly  with 
one  who  has  failed  to  praise  the  means 
by  which  this  war  was  brought  about ; 
my  friends  in  Germany  may,  in  time,  dis- 
cover that  as  a  hireling  of  the  British 
Crown  my  pay  has  been  too  small  for 
even  official  notice ;  but  whatever  the  fu- 
ture may  have  in  store  for  me,  it  can 
never  efface  the  memory  of  "  mafficking," 
for  in  those  nights  I  was  selfishly  cele- 
brating the  fulfilment  of  my  own  prophe- 
cies. 

Tt  is  immaterial  to-day,  whether  the 
United  States  annex  England,  or 
whether  she  enters  the  Union  along  with 
Bermuda  or  any  other  little  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. It  is  the  fact  of  actual  posses- 
sion which  is  worth  study — the  details 
may  well  be  left  to  joint  committees  who 
shall  have  in  charge  the  future  constitu- 
tion of  the  ultimate  English-speaking 
republic.  There  are  monstrous  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  legally  uniting  our- 
selves, but  those  which  arise  when  it  is  a 
(juestion  of  separating  are  still  more  gi- 


gantic. A  knife  drawn  through  the 
English  body  would  cleave  innumerable 
arteries,  whose  corpuscles  are  from 
American  as  well  as  English  sources.  It 
is  hard  to  meet  an  English  family  whose 
interests  are  not  partially  bound  up  with 
us.  The  mere  casual  tourist  trundling 
through  the  Ix)ndon  thoroughfares  on 
the  top  of  a  penny  'bus  sees  the  American 
flag  used  as  emblem  of  good-will  along 
with  that  of  Canada,  the  Australian 
States  and  the  Mother  Country.  There 
is  scarce  an  American  industry  that 
does  not  regard  London  as  part  of  its 
commercial  territory  on  the  same  footing 
as  Chicago,  San  Francisco  or  Melbourne. 
The  English  stage  is  half  American. 
The  English  novelist  now  studies  an 
American  audience ;  the  word  foreigner 
is  no  longer  applied  to  us ;  the  American 
Ambassador  in  London  is,  by  courtesy, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  national  guest. 
The  streets  of  London  teem  with  signs 
of  American  interest — American  confec- 
tionery, American  soda  water,  American 
shoes,  typewriters,  kodaks,  bicycles,  elec- 
tric machinery,  labor-saving  devices  of 
infinite  variety.  A  census  that  could  ac- 
curately give  the  number  of  Americans 
living  in  England  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  thus  enriching  their  own  coun- 
try as  well  as  producing  better  under- 
standing on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — 
such  a  census  would  startle  us  by  proving 
that  a  war  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica would  be  an  act  of  such  folly — such 
insanity — that  we  cannot  imagine  anv 
one  entertaining  it,  save  under  the  spell 
of  ignorance. 

It  was  the  good  ship  "  Minneapolis  " 
which  brought  me  to  London  on  the  very 
night  when  London  turned  itself  loose  to 
celebrate  the  news  of  Peace.  I  can  never 
forget  the  profound  impression  made 
upon  the  passengers  when  the  pilot 
boarded  us  off  Dungeness  with  the  infor- 
mation that  made  every  face  happy  on 
board.  Yet  it  was  an  American  ship  fly- 
ing the  British  flag  for  merely  technical 
reasons.  Our  passengers  were  mainly 
American,  the  minority  being  British. 
The  president  of  the  line,  Mr.  Bernard 
Baker,  had  apparently  intended  to  mark 
a  new  era  in  Transatlantic  Navigation 
when  he  presented  one  of  the  best  of  his 
steamers  to  the  British  Government  as  a 
hospital  ship  during  the  war.     The  pas 
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senger  list  on  a  Transatlantic  Liner  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  educated  public  opinion, 
and  therefore  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  journey 
English  and  American  flags  were  inter- 
woven by  way  of  decoration,  and  English 
voices  mingled  with  American  in  singing 
the  National  Hymns  of  the  two  countries. 
On  the  Sunday  following  the  captain 
joined  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  King  of  England  in  praying  for 
the  prosperity  of  "  those  in  authority," 
and  on  the  day  following,  when  the  news 
of  Peace  came  aboard,  the  whole  ship's 
company  resolved  itself  into  a  mass  meet- 
ing, at  which  speeches  were  made  which 
voiced  the  gratitude  of  all  on  board  for 
the  close  of  the  war  and  the  supremacy 
of  British  rule  in  Africa. 

So  soon  as  our  huge  vessel  entered  the 
Thames  we  noticed  the  beginnings  of  the 
"  mafficking  "  movement — the  river  craft 
displaying  much  bunting.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  day  when  Dewey's  victory  at 
Manila  was  made  known  at  New  York, 
the  same  day  on  which  I  steamed  into 
port  on  a  German  ship.  My  fellow- 
passengers  of  1898  could  unite  in  no  such 
rejoicing  as  we  gave  vent  to  on  board  the 
"  Minneapolis."  Germans,  in  general, 
sympathized  with  Spain  as  against  the 
United  States,  and  predicted  American 
discomfiture  then,  as  they  have  since  pre- 
dicted the  discomfiture  of  England.  In 
both  respects  they  have  been  wrong,  but 


their  attitude  has  done  nmch  to  draw  the 
English-speaking  people  together  from 
every  corner  of  the  world. 

The  night  on  which  I  landed  from  the 
"  Minneapolis "  there  was  no  sleep  in 
London.  One  hotel  after  the  other  de- 
clared itself  too  full  to  take  another  guest, 
and  half  of  our  ship's  company  wandered 
homeless  about  the  streets  for  many  a 
weary  hour.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  laugh  with  those  who  were  laughing ; 
and  dance  about  with  the  mad  mafifickers, 
reckless  of  lodgings  or  policemen.  At 
half  past  three  in  the  morning,  with  lungs 
and  legs  well-nigh  exhausted,  I  managed 
to  ingratiate  myself  with  a  householder 
whose  indulgence  was  bred  of  inebriety, 
and  who  harbored  me  on  his  sofa  until 
morning,  while  my  luggage  lay  un- 
claimed at  the  terminus.  When  I  lay 
down  to  sleep  the  mafficking  was  still 
moving  merrily  on  in  Marylebone,  at 
least.  Young  men  and  maidens  were 
hilariously  waving  their  heels  in  the 
lamp-light  to  the  refrain  of  "  A  hot  time 
in  the  old  town  to-night,"  and  before 
slumber  fell  upon  me  the  sun  was  tinge- 
ing  the  cross  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral 
with  the  light  of  a  day  happier  .than  any 
which  England  has  known  for  many  a 
long  and  weary  year ;  for  this  day. 
throughout  the  British  Empire — I  had 
almost  said  throughout  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking world — is  a  day  of  Peace. 

London,  England. 


Riley    Pebbles's    Revenge 

By    Herbert   D.    Ward 
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ISS  ROXAN'A  PEBBLES  looked 
out  of  the  window  viciously,     il 
was  a  May  evening.     Riley  was 
already  overdue. 

She  was  a  tall,  bony  woman,  angular 
in  every  attitude  and  of  an  expression 
that  had  been  soured  by  adversity. 
Standing  before  the  window  waiting  for 
her  brother  to  arrive  home  to  dinner,  her 
thin  lips  curled  with  disdain  as  she  looked 
out  at  the  suburban  row  of  contractors' 
cottages  opposite.  Not  once,  but  a  thou- 
sand times  a  day,  she  was  wont  to  con- 
trast the  hinnility  of  her  present  position 
in  a  hired  house  in  a  side  street  with  the 


splendor  of  the  estate  from  which  they 
had  been  ousted  several  days  before. 

F^orn  in  poverty  and  subsequently 
raised  to  an  affluent  j^osition  through  her 
brother's  successful  business  efforts,  she 
could  not  easily  accustom  herself  to  re- 
turn to  penury  and  to  all  the  petty  make- 
shifts which,  she  once  thought,  she  had 
left  forever  behind  in  her  life. 

Roxana  loved  her  l)rother  after  her 
fashion.  She  admired  his  business  regu- 
larity, and  at  times  adored  his  person. 
But  she  had  not  forgiven,  and  could  not 
forget,  the  fatal  slip  he  made  when  ho 
signed  a  friend's  note  and  thus  plunged 
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himself  into  irrevocable  bankruptcy.  Nor 
could  she  understand  the  tranquillity  and 
peacefulness  of  mind  with  which  her 
brother  had  accepted  the  kick  of  fortune. 
For  Roxana  was  litigious  by  temper- 
ament and  polemic  by  training,  and 
never  ceased  to  fire  even  when  the  enemy 
had  disappeared. 

The  sickly  little  row  of  trees  upon  the 
side  street  was  with  difficulty  sending 
forth  branches  of  green  which  for  many 
years  would  not  be  able  to  obstruct  the 
view  toward  the  electric  cars.  Roxana 
thought  of  the  stately  shade  trees  that 
hung  over  the  ancestral  home  which  they 
had  left  like  cathedrals  of  green.  It  is 
true  this  had  not  been  her  ancestral  home, 
but  she  always  associated  with  their  old 
place  ancestors  who  ought  to  have  built 
it  and  willed  it  through  generations  to 
the  present  Pebbles  family. 

As  Roxana  looked  out  of  the  window 
through  these  skinny  little  twigs,  but  re- 
cently planted  by  the  city  contractor,  her 
face  hardened.  Indeed,  it  became  almost 
metallic,  for  she  saw  swinging  off  the 
rear  platform  of  the  car  the  portly  form 
and  contented  figure  of  her  brother. 

Riley  Pebbles  was  an  anomaly.  He 
looked  like  a  human  bulldog ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  he  was  gentler  than  a  new  born 
lamb.  Over  six  feet  high,  weighing  con- 
siderably more  than  two  hundred  pounds, 
with  a  heavy  neck  that  is  supposed  to  go 
with  gladiatorial  instincts,  and  with  the 
smooth  chin  and  English  side  whiskers 
that  generally  betoken  an  unapproachable 
nature,  Riley,  at  a  distance,  seemed  a 
dreadful  blizzard.  But  you  had  only  to 
look  into  his  soft,  appealing  gray  eyes, 
had  only  to  see  the  deprecating  nod  of 
his  big  head,  had  only  to  watch  for  the 
modest  gesture  of  the  hand,  to  note  that 
this  huge  man  was  only  a  huge  boy. 

He  carried  an  umbrella  in  his  hand  as 
he  strolled  along,  and  with  awkward 
gocKl  fellowship  moved  it  around  like  a 
medieval  lance  as  he  caught  sight  of  his 
sister's  face  framed  by  the  distant  win- 
dow. He  was  hungry  and  full  of  com- 
passion for  the  loneliness  of  the  one 
woman  who  had  clung  to  him,  whether 
disagreeably  or  not,  through  good  for- 
tune and  through  bad. 

Indeed.  Riley  looked  up  at  his  little 
six-room  house  with  an  expression  of 
pride.     He  had  a  nature  that  could  no 


more  whisper  malice  than  Broadway 
could  harbor  a  man  of  war.  He  had 
known  his  rise  and  he  had  received  his 
fall.  He  was  once  rich,  now  he  was 
poor,  and  he  was  probably  as  happy  now 
as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  Indeed, 
he  was  satisfied  to  have  saved  the  honor 
of  his  dead  friend,  even  at  the  expense  of 
being  the  head  of  the  firm  in  which  he 
now  served  as  a  cheerful  subordinate. 
He  had  enough  to  eat,  suitable  clothes  to 
wear,  a  home  to  shelter  him,  and  had 
saved  a  few  thousands  in  cash.  He  was 
unaware  that  he  had  ever  lost  position  or 
friends.  When  the  crash  came  the  only 
sorrow  he  felt  was  that  his  sister's  social 
ambition  could  not  now  be  gratified. 

He  sprang  up  the  wooden  steps  like 
a  Newfoundland  dog  and  cried  out: 
"  Well,  Rock!  How  are  you  to-night?  " 
He  stooped  to  kiss  his  sister  and  speak  an 
encouraging  word,  for  he  recognized  the 
expression  upon  her  face  that  boded  him 
very  little  comfort  for  that  evening.  A 
fond  regret  for  the  comfortable  club  from 
which  he  had  but  recently  resigned 
flashed  like  sheet  lightning  upon  his 
equable  mind  and  was  gone.  At  least, 
he  could  escape  part  of  the  tempest  by 
going  out  into  the  garden  and  weeding 
the  rose  bushes.  The  neighbors  were  so 
near  that  they  afforded  him  protection 
from  the  stress  of  Roxana's  tongue. 

"  Riley,"  said  his  sister  severely,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  little  parlor  while 
he  was  taking  off  his  hat  and  coat  and 
putting  his  umbrella  in  the  rack.  "  Riley, 
I  am  clean  disgusted  with  you ;  you  have 
not  the  spirit  of  a  mouse.  I  said  mouse, 
and  I  now  say  oyster.  Riley,  you  have 
not  the  spirit  of  an  oyster." 

"Why,  my  dear,  what  is  the  matter? 
What  have  I  done?"  Riley  Pebbles 
opened  his  large  mouth  in  amazement 
and  Idbked  down  upon  his  sister  as  if  he 
were  the  crusher,  not  the  crushed. 

"It  is  outrageous!"  Ro.xana  boiled, 
"  perfectly  outrageous  !  Here  we  swel- 
ter and  suffer  and  live  in  this  disreputable 
street,  while  that  woman — that  woman.  I 
say — has  bought  a  house  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  fraud  right  upon  the  avenue.  The 
postman  told  me  so  this  morning,  and  I 
called  upon  the  broker  and  he  confirmed 
the  report." 

Roxana  went  to  the  window  and 
drummed    upon    the    pane    hopelessly. 
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Riley  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  easy 
chairs  in  the  room  and  waited  for  the 
storm  to  break.  He  had  learned  from 
long  experience  not  to  blow  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  H  Roxana's 
brother  had  not  conquered  her  by  his 
passiveness  and  by  a  gentle  and  unan- 
tagonistic  tenderness,  such  as  no  husband 
might  have  assumed,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  impossible  for  the  two  to  live 
together.  As  it  was,  the  woman's  out- 
breaks generally  ended  in  her  flinging 
herself  in  her  great  brother's  arms  and 
sobbing  her  bitterness  away  upon  his 
massive  shoulder. 

Like  a  small  boy  caught  in  a  lie,  Riley 
Pebbles  shifted  his  eyes  from  his  sister. 
His  gaze  wandered  out  of  the  window  to 
his  neighbor  opposite,  who  was  watering 
a  ten  by  twelve  lawn  with  a  dyspeptic 
hose.  His  glance  turned  and  rested  upon 
the  hat  rack  in  the  hall,  and  finally  gazed 
through  the  open  door  into  the  dining 
room   longingly. 

He  knew  that  Roxana  was  stabbing 
him  with  impatient  glances,  and  he  also 
knew  that  this  avalanche  of  feeling  could 
not  be  stayed  by  mere  every  day  caresses. 
In  a  stupid  way  he  blurted  out : 

"  Is  dinner  ready?  " 

"  Dinner !  "  blazed  Roxana  Pebbles. 
"  How  can  you  eat?  How  can  you  tHink 
of  eating  when  this  outrage  is  being 
heaped  upon  you?  I  should  think  your 
pride  would  cry  out  for  revenge." 

"  Well,"  said  Riley  wearily,  "  what  do 
you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  "  cried  Roxana,  stamping  up 
and  down  the  room.  "  I  want  you  to  do 
unto  her  even  as  he  did  unto  you." 

Riley  folded  his  hands  resignedly  and 
settled  himself  comfortably  •  in  his  easy 
chair. 

People  spoke  of  the  two  as  Rock  and 
Rye.  Nobody  could  doubt  that  the  sis- 
ter was  the  Rock  of  the  family.  Rut 
Riley,  even  by  bis  devout  enemies,  if  he 
bad  any.  could  not  have  been  charac- 
terized as  Rye,  whether  in  the  form  of 
disposition  or  of  drink. 

He  had  one  fuiidamental  stability,  and 
that  was  his  loyalty  to  his  friends.  How 
it  happened  that  a  man  whose  heart  domi- 
nated nine-tenths  of  his  existence  could 
have  remained  single  up  to  the  age  of 
forty-five  is  one  of  the  mysteries  no  one 
lia^  ever  explained. 


Roxana  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
wonder  at  this.  Indeed,  she  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Did  he  not  have  her? 
And  wasn't  that  possession  enough  to  sat- 
isfy his  most  fastidious  tastes?  Indeed, 
he  gave  her  some  reason  for  thinking  so. 
He  had  not  the  heart  to  give  her  one  pang 
or  one  disappointment,  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  had  resolutely  put  the  highest  hap- 
piness from  his  life,  even  from  his  very 
thoughts. 

It  is  true  that  Roxana  had  often  trod- 
den upon  his  tenderness  and  chivalry  in 
a  way  that  might  have  disgusted  many  a 
brother.  But  bitter  moments  and  tem- 
porary discomfort  passed  like  a  breath 
of  summer  wind  over  Riley's  placid  soul. 

All  he  cared  for  was  peace  and  the  lit- 
tle cubby  hole  of  a  home  into  which  he 
could  withdraw  himself — a  shelter  from 
all  the  world  after  his  day's  work  was 
done. 

He  looked  iip  at  his  raging  sister  in  a 
bewildered  way,  and,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do,  he  took  ofif  his  glasses  and  wiped  them 
clear  of  film. 

"  Well,  Roxana,"  he  said  again,  "  tell 
me  what  you  want  me  to  do,  and  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  us  have  some  dinner." 

"Do?"  she  said,  standing  before  him 
with  cheeks  ablaze.  "  I  want  you  to  buy 
out  that  mortgage  and  throw  that  woman 
out  of  her  home  whenever  she  fails  to 
])ay  her  notes.  We  could  then  move  in 
ourselves.  It  is  such  a  better  place  than 
tliis,  and  it  belongs  to  you  by  rights." 

When  the  woman  had  delivered  herself 
of  this  terrible  sentence  she  steamed  out 
of  the  room  like  a  fussy  tug,  leaving  her 
brother  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  said  Riley  to 
himself  when  he  was  alone.  "  This  is 
terrible !  I  would  not  have  that  woman's 
disposition  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  min- 
ute. She's  a  regular  vixen,  she  is,  and  T 
never  suspected  it  before." 

That  night  Riley  Pebbles  did  not 
sleep.  He  tossed  in  his  bed  with  the 
new  thought  of  revenge  that  rested  like 
an  iceberg  upon  his  soul.  It  chilled  him. 
It  disorganized  him.  Revenge !  What 
did  he  know  of  revenge?  He  did  not 
know  the  first  rudiments  of  hating.  He 
could  not  harbor  malice  against  a  spider. 
How  much  less  against  a  woman,  and 
that  woman  the  wife  of  his  dear  old 
friend  !     Eovaltv  to  his  sister  on  the  our 
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side,  loyalty  to  his  dead  friend  on  the 
other,  tore  him  in  twain. 

Day  after  day  he  went  to  and  fro  in  a 
dazed  condition.  Day  after  day  his  sister 
asked  him,  "  Well,  Riley,  have  you 
bought  that  mortgage  ?  "  And  day  after 
day  he  shook  his  head  in  a  deprecating 
way.  He  longed  to  take  his  sister  to  his 
arms  and  kiss  away  that  dense  crust  that 
seemed  to  chill  her  whole  nature.  But 
Roxana  would  not  be  thawed  either  by 
gestures,  or  words,  or  endearments.  Re- 
venge she  must  have.  Revenge  her 
brother  must  have,  whether  he  would  or 
not,  and  she  determined  to  make  his 
peaceful  life  miserable  until  he  had  done 
that  duty  to  himself. 

To  go  through  life  making  their  dear 
ones  unhappy  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
l)rinciple  to  certain  virtuous  natures. 

It  happened,  about  two  or  three  weeks 
after  this,  that  Riley  met  the  real  estate 
agent  to  whom  his  sister  referred,  and, 
impelled  by  some  demon  that  he  did  not 
know  his  nature  harbored,  Riley  asked : 

"  Well,  Morse,  I  understand  that  Mrs. 
Winfield  has  bought  a  house  of  you  and 
that  you  hold  a  mortgage  on  it.  Have 
you  disposed  of  it?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Morse.  "  I  have  got  that 
mortgage  and  I  wish  I  could  get  rid 
of  it." 

"  How  much  is  it  ? '"  said  Riley,  breath- 
ing hard  and  feeling  that  he  was  a  traitor 
in  every  fiber  of  his  being. 

"  Only  three  thousand  dollars  at  five 
per  cent." 

"Well,"  said  Riley,  "I  will  take  it. 
You  make  out  the  papers  to  me  and  I  will 
pay  you  next  Monday,  only  on  one  con- 
dition :  that  Mrs.  Winfield  shall  know 
nothing  of  this  at  all.  I  want  her  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  interest  to  you." 

The  agent  made  a  note  of  the  trans- 
action and  nothing  more  was  said. 

That  evening  when  Riley  Pebbles  re- 
turned home  he  did  not  wave  his  stick  at 
his  sister  in  the  window.  He  walked  in 
like  a  shamefaced  spaniel. 

"  Have  you  bought  that  mortgage 
yet?  "  asked  his  sister  viciously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Riley,  turning  upon  her 
with  an  abruptness  which  she  had  never 
known  him  to  use  before.  "  I  have 
bought  that  cursed  mortgage,  and  I  for- 
bid you  ever  to  mention  the  subject  to  me 
again." 


For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Roxana 
was  abashed  before  her  brother.  A 
malicious  gleam  of  satisfaction  glittered 
in  her  sm.all  gray  eyes.  This  she  tried 
to  hide  by  casting  them  down  whenever 
Riley  looked  up. 

Time  passed  on.  While  it  brought  a 
truce  between  the  two.  it  did  not  restore 
them  to  their  old  relationship.  They  did 
not  quarrel,  and  Roxana  controlled  her 
temper  in  a  way  that  would  make  an  out- 
sider believe  that  she  had  experienced 
religion. 

But  Riley  felt  guilty — guilty  toward 
himself  and  guilty  toward  the  dear 
friend  who,  after  all,  had  been  the  only 
one  who  understood  the  simple  and  clear 
heart  of  the  man  he  had  unwittingly 
ruined.  As  time  went  on  Mr.  Pebbles 
tried  to  conjure  before  his  memory  the 
image  of  the  woman  whose  future  he 
had  undertaken,  at  his  sister's  instiga- 
tion, to  betray. 

He  remembered  a  little  bunch  of  a 
thing,  with  fluffy  black  hair,  dancing, 
merry  eyes,  who  seemed  to  regard  the 
whole  world  as  a  joke  and  her  husband 
as  a  plaything.  Indeed,  as  he  endeav- 
ored to  part  the  veil  of  time,  she  seemed 
to  him  not  much  larger  than  the  two  lit- 
tle babies  who  crawled  over  her  like  kit- 
tens. Whatever  the  vision  left  in  his 
mind  it  was  always  one  of  love,  of  con- 
tentment and  of  supreme  jovousness  of 
life. 

He  doubted  if  he  would  recognize  her 
on  the  street,  for  after  Mr.  Winfield's 
death  she  had  disappeared  somewhere 
down  South  among  relatives,  and  had 
only  returned  that  spring  to  be  the  un- 
conscious occasion  of  a  separation  be- 
tween himself  and  his  sister. 

Holding  this  mortgage  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  Riley,  to  give  him  a  sort  of 
guardianship  over  the  widow.  Almost, 
as  if  Roxana  might  surprise  his  very 
thoughts,  his  mind  sneaked  toward  the 
little  lady  with  the  furtive  contentment 
that  occasioned  the  good  man  the  utmost 
wonder.  He  had  not  once  yet  walked 
past  Mrs.  Winfield's  house.  This  was 
entirely  due  to  the  bashfulness  which  he 
had  never  been  able  to  outgrow. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  October 
when  the  agent  stepped  into  his  office  and 
told  him  that  Mrs.  Winfield  was  behind 
in  her  October  note,  and  what  should  the 
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agent  do?     Mr.   Pebbles's  heart  gave  a 
great  flutter. 

Under  no  circumstances."  he  said, 
"  will  I  authorize  you  to  proceed  against 
her.     Let  her  have  her  time." 

A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Pebbles  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  agent,  inclosing 
the  following  letter : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : 

"  Owing  to  an  unexpected  loss,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  pay  what  is  due  to  you  on  my 
October  note.  I  understand  enough  of  busi- 
ness to  know  that  such  delay  to  an  un- 
scrupulous person  might  mean  the  foreclosure 
of  the  mortgage  and  the  sending  of  myself 
and  little  children  out  into  the  world. 

"  1  can  give  you  no  promise  as  to  payment, 
and  can  only  beg  that  you  will  treat  me  with 
as  much  consideration  as  possible  till  I  find 
relief.  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Florence  Winfield." 

For  the  first  time  since  Roxana  had 
turned  his  nature  topsy  turvy  with  her 
Corsican  cry  for  revenge  did  Riley  Peb- 
bles begin  to  understand  the  reason  of 
the  load  under  which  he  had  been  led  to 
stoop. 

He  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  cold- 
hearted  real  estate  agent  would  have 
speedily  evicted  the  poor  lady  for  non- 
payment of  any  petty  notes  that  might  be 
due.  But  now  the  game  lay  in  his  own 
hands.  He  not  only  was  the  guardian  of 
his  dead  friend's  widow,  but  he  had  be- 
come, by  reason  of  her  dependence  upon 
his  kindness,  the  lord  of  her  future. 

What  would  Roxana  have  said  if  she 
had  known  that  amnesty,  not  revenge, 
had  taken  possession  of  his  heart,  and 
that  he  was  moved  by  pardon  rather  than 
by  retaliation?  Indeed,  at  that  moment 
he  gloried  in  the  loss  of  everything  for 
his  old  chum's  sake,  but  more  than  this, 
he  glowed  with  the  thought  that  he  could, 
unknown  to  her,  heap  further  blessings 
ui)on  the  widow's  head. 

Riley  chuckled  to  himself.  He  was 
beginning  to  feel  happy  for  the  first  time 
since  Roxana  had  put  thoughts  of  ma- 
levolence into  his  nature.  As  they  van- 
ished he  was  no  longer  ashamed,  be- 
cause he  had  again  become  himself. 

It  was  an  October  afternoon,  warm, 
refulgent,  when  Riley  Pebbles  slowly 
walked  toward  the  house  upon  which  he 
held  the  mortgage.  He  felt  excessively 
embarrassed,  for  he  was  going  to  make  a 


formal  call.  Mrs.  Winfield  did  not  ex- 
pect him,  and  he  was  almost  hoping  that 
she  would  be  out.  At  any  rate,  he  could 
leave  his  card. 

He  walked  pugnaciously,  it  might  seem 
to  an  observer  upon  the  street,  twirling 
his  cane  and  with  his  aggressive  looking 
head  in  the  air,  as  if  he  disdained  the 
lower  creatures.  Indeed,  as  I  have  said 
before,  Riley  Pebbles  was  a  contradic- 
tion, and  never  did  he  seem  more  so  than 
this  beautiful  afternoon,  when,  with  a 
sternness  of  demeanor  and  with  a  flutter- 
ing heart,  he  approached  the  widow's 
house.  With  nose  high  in  the  air  he  was 
wondering  what  on  earth  he  should  say, 
when  he  felt  his  feet  crunch  against  some- 
thing hard  and  his  steps  arrested  by  a 
shrill  treble  of  disapproval : 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  man!  " 

"  You  have  spoiled  our  pretty  house." 

Mr.  Pebbles  stopped,  aghast.  From 
his  immense  hight  he  looked  down.  He 
saw  a  little  boy  of  about  four  dancing 
around  him  in  a  furious  rage  and  with 
clinched  fists.  Beside  the  boy,  a  little 
girl  of  three  was  endeavoring,  with  black 
hands,  to  restore  a  mud  house  which  had 
been  ruthlessly  crushed. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  cried  Riley. 
"  What  have  I  done?  " 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  man !  "  said  the  lit- 
tle girl,  shaking  her  finger  at  him. 

'■  You  busted  my  wigwam,"  reiterated 
the  boy  as  he  began  to  pommel  Riley's 
legs  with  his  fists. 

Mr.  Pebbles's  great  heart  leaped  to- 
ward these  children  whom  he  had  so  un- 
wittingly abused.  He  had  no  experience 
in  dealing  with  boys  and  girls,  but  his 
kindly  instinct  prompted  him  to  do  the 
right  thing.  He  had  forgotten  by  this 
time  all  about  the  widow,  all  about  the 
mortgage,  and  he  was  only  intent  upon 
restoring  the  children  to  their  previous 
artless  state  of  beatitude. 

"  Now,  my  little  man,"  said  Riley,  "  if 
you  won't  hit  me  so  hard  I  will  fix  you 
up  in  no  time."  He  took  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance.  "  Can't  we  get  a  little  more 
mud  ?  "  he  said. 

"  You  can  get  some  from  the  gutter 
over  there."  The  boy  spoke  with  a  lord- 
ly air  of  command  as  to  a  younger 
brother. 

"Ah, !  I  see  I  can,"  said  Mr.  Pebbles 
cheerfullv.     He  took  off  his  brand  new 
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gloves  and  scooped  up  a  heaping  double 
handful  of  the  most  delicious  plastic  mud 
and  brought  it  over  with  proper  humility. 

"  Now,  little  kid."  he  said  to  the  young- 
est. 

"  I  ain't  a  kid  ;  I  am  a  girl ;  my  name  is 
Flossie." 

"  She  ain't  anything  but  a  kid,"  said 
the  boy,  "ain't  she?"  appealing  to  his 
elder,  whom  he  had  very  quickly  admit- 
ted into  the  tribe  of  playmates. 

■■  If  3'ou  say  I  am  a  kid,"  said  the  lit- 
tle girl,  not  at  all  appeased,  "  I  will  throw 
a  hunk  of  this  at  you."  She  picked  up 
a  handful  of  mud. 

Riley  saw  his  immaculate  collar  and 
his  expansive  bosom  and  even  his  smooth, 
clean  shaven  face  ruined  beyond  recogni- 
tion, but  that  did  not  worry  him  in  the 
least.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
was  playing  with  children  on  terms  of 
absolute  equality. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  said  her  brother;  "  I 
will  tell  mamma ;  it  isn't  polite."  Riley 
gave  his  champion  a  grateful  glance,  and 
the  two  moved  closer  together. 

"  Now  I  tell  you  what  you  can  do," 
continued  the  boy ;  "  put  your  hand  down 
and  I  will  plaster  the  mud  on  top  of  it." 
Mr.  Pebbles  obediently  put  his  huge  paw 
upon  the  sidewalk  while  the  boy  raised 
a  mountain  of  mud  on  it  and  patted  this 
down  with  great  care.  "  There,"  said 
the  lad  when  he  had  fashioned  it  into  the 
right  degree  of  rotundity ;  "  there !  Take 
it  out  slowly  and  you  will  have  the  bul- 
liest  wigwam  you  ever  saw." 

Flossie  stood  by  with  her  mouth  open. 
Her  nature  was  sunk  in  the .  abyss  of 
feminine  admiration. 

"  Let  us  make  a  hole  in  this  end  of  it," 
she  said,  "  then  we  will  have  a  cave,  and 
the  Indians  can  run  away  when  the  sol- 
diers chase  after  them." 

How  long  the  three  children  played 
there,  entirely  oblivious  to  the  scorn  of 
the  suburban  windows  and  the  ridicule  of 
the  passersby,  they  did  not  know. 

Suddenly  Riley  came  to  himself. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  said  Mr.  Peb- 
bles. "  I  must  be  going.  I  have  a  call  to 
make."  He  looked  at  his  hands  ruefully. 
They  were  plastered  an  inch  thick,  and 
great  patches  of  mud  were  all  over  his 
trousers.  Tt  was  impossible  for  him  to 
look  at  his  watch  without  soiling  his  im- 
maculate white  vest. 


"Oh!  no,  no!  Don't  go!"  cried  the 
children  in  unison.  "  You  take  us  home ; 
take  me  piggy  back !  "  commanded  the 
little  girl. 

"  No,  you  don't !  "  yelled  the  boy. 
"Ain't  you  selfish?  " 

The  children  wrangled  as  to  how  Mr. 
Pebbles  was  to  carry  them  home.  At 
last  it  was  decided  that  they  should  ride 
one  on  each  of  his  broad  shoulders. 

With  great  contentment  in  his  heart, 
and  with  no  more  thought  of  meeting  the 
widow,  he  bent  down,  took  up  the  chil- 
dren and  put  one  arm  round  each.  Yell- 
ing with  joy,  they  formed  a  merry  pic- 
ture. 

"  There !  "  cried  the  lad,  "  there  is  our 
house,  and  look.  Floss,  there  is  mamma 
in  the  window.  Won't  she  be  surprised  ?  " 

When  Riley  Pebbles  came  in  front  of 
the  pretty  little  cottage  he  saw  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  dainty  and  refined. 
He  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was 
only  a  stranger,  who  might  almost  be  ac- 
cused of  kidnaping"  the  two  children 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"  Mumsy !  "  cried  Flossie,  "  he  is  the 
bulliest  player  you  ever  saw ;  I  am  not 
going  to  get  down  " — she  proceeded  to 
kick  him  on  the  chest — "  till  you  have 
promised  to  come  again." 

"  Excuse  me,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Peb- 
bles in  an  attempt  at  grandeur  of  man- 
ner ;  "  I  saw  your  little  children  on  the 
street  and  unwittingly  spoiled  their  game. 
I  do  not  suppose  you  know  me.  My 
name  is  Pebbles — Riley  Pebbles,  of  the 
old  firm  of  Pebbles  &  Stream." 

The  little  lady  looked  up  at  the  great 
honest  face  :  "  Oh !  "  she  gasped.  "  are 
you  Riley  Pebbles?"  Then  her  face 
turned  suddenly  white.  "  You  ought  to 
know  me,"  she  continued  in  a  trembling 
tone.  "  I  am  Mrs.  Winfield — Florence, 
the  wife  of  your  old  friend.  I  hope  you 
are  not  sorrv  to  see  me.  Won't  vou  come 
in?" 

Dressed  in  white,  standing  in  the  open 
door  with  outstretched  hands,  with  a 
beautiful  smile  of  welcome  upon  her 
Hips,  she  seemed  to  Riley  Pebbles  the 
sweetest  sight  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
evening  sun  shone  straight  upon  her  hair 
and  glorified  her  face.  Riley  held  out 
his  hand,  and  would  have  clasped  hers  if 
he  had  not  felt  the  crunching  of  the  hard- 
ened clay  between  his  fingers.     He  be- 
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came  also  aware  of  the  children,  each  of 
whom  had  appropriated  one  of  his  legs 
and  was  trying  to  tug  him  into  the  house. 

"  It  is  all  dirt,"  he  said,  blushing  apol- 
ogetically. 

"  Oh,"  laughed  the  widow,  "  it  is  good 
honest  dirt,  and  I  am  used  to  that." 

They  clasped  hands,  and  to  Riley  Peb- 
bles's  excited  mind  it  seemed  as  if  her 
warm  palm  slid — it  would  be  more  pre- 
cise to  say  grated — with  a  little  reluctance 
from  his  mUddy  grasp. 

Laughing,  shouting,  boisterous,  the 
children  danced  and  howled  when  they 
found  that  their  new  playmate  was  their 
mother's  old  friend.  They  led  the  caller 
in  triumph  into  the  house.  Of  course 
Riley  had  to  be  washed  like  the  rest  of 
the  children,  and  that  occasioned  such  an 
amount  of  confusion  and  merriment  as  to 
make  him  feel  more  at  home  in  ten  min- 
utes than  he  might  otherwise  have  felt 
in  ten  years. 

"  Won't  you  stay  to  tea?  "  pleaded  the 
widow.  "  No  ?  I  am  so  sorry ;  I  sup- 
pose your  sister  needs  you.  How  soon 
will  you  come  again?  The  children  will 
miss  you  very  much,  and,  besides  that,  I 
might — I  should  like  to  tell  you  about 
my  business  affairs,  altho  you  are  the 
last  man  in  the  world  I  ought  to  trouble. 

You  see — you  see "    Her  eyes  filled, 

and  Riley  fled  down  the  porch  stairs, 
fearing  lest  he  might  be  betrayed  into 
unmanly  emotion. 

At  the  corner  he  looked  back.  The 
golden  light  of  the  sunset  burnished  the 
little  piazza.  The  clematis  could  not 
wholly  hide  the  pretty  picture,  for  there, 
leaning  toward  him,  the  wife  of  his  dead 
friend  stood.  With  each  hand  she  held 
back  a  struggling  child  eager  to  caper 
after  this  new  playmate.  Riley  felt  a 
great  sob  arise  in  his  throat.  It  was  the 
throe  of  a  heart  that  had  experienced  the 
bitterness  of  homelessness  until  middle 
life  had  snared  him  unawares. 

Three  months  after  that,  when  the 
snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground  and  the 
cold  wind  whistled  down  the  little  street, 
making  it  seem  more  impossible  to  live 
in  than  ever  before,  Roxana  stood  at  the 
window  awaiting  her  brother.  Determi- 
nation sat  grimly  upon  her  face.  Indeed, 
her  features  had  a  cold,  easterly  expres- 
sion that  betokens  the  beginning  of  a  long 
winter  of  discontent. 


Roxana  had  reason  for  her  suspicions. 
Since  she  had  implanted  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge in  her  brother's  heart  he  had  stead- 
ily gone  down  hill.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  that.  He  brooked  no  reference  to 
that  unfortunate  mortgage,  and  would 
allow  no  aspersions  to  be  cast  upon  the 
widow  of  the  man  who  had  ruined  him. 
Pie  had  become  silent,  uncommunicative, 
mysterious.  The  man  whom  she  had  all 
her  life  been  able  to  twist  about  her  fin- 
ger for  the  first  time  began  to  evade  her 
authority.  What  did  this  mean?  What 
did  this  independence  portend  ? 

Moreover,  and  worse  than  all  this, 
Riley  Pebbles  was  irregular  at  his  meals. 
Sometimes  he  did  not  come  to  dinner  at 
all,  and  sometimes  he  stole  out  after  din- 
ner and  did  not  return  till  eleven  or 
twelve.  She  could  not  acknowledge  to 
herself  that  he  looked  dissipated,  altho 
she  felt  that  he  was  so.  There  seemed  to 
have  come  over  his  face  a  new  expression 
which  might  almost  betoken  happiness. 
Rut  where  could  he  get  his  happiness, 
except  from  his  sister?  Altogether, 
Riley's  conduct  had  excited  in  Roxana 
the  keenest  apprehension.  She  feared 
for  his  future,  but  she  feared  more  lest 
her  curiosity  might  not  be  gratified.  The 
man  who  had  incontinently  babbled 
everything  into  her  eager  ears  had  now 
become  a  male  sphinx,  a  creature  far 
more  incomprehensible  than  the  Egyptian 
deity  of  old. 

That  night  Roxana  intended  to  have  a 
reckoning  with  her  brother.  She  had 
finished  her  sewing,  and  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  storm  was  bound  ultimately 
to  break,  and  it  might  as  well  break  now. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  a 
little  doubtful  as  to  its  outcome,  and  for 
this  reason  she  rushed  with  a  stiff  neck 
to  her  fate. 

Six  o'clock  struck.  Riley  did  not 
come.  This  dinner  hour  once  so  dear  to 
his  sister's  heart,  because  it  brought  with 
it  her  brother  and  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
outside  world,  was  accentuated  to-night 
by  the  shrill,  unsympathetic  blasts  of  fac- 
tory whistles.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fact 
of  its  being  six  o'clock  would  never  cease 
being  dinned  into  her  ears.  Still,  Riley 
had  not  arrived.  Roxana  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  night  to  give  her  brother  a 
cold  dinner.  The  time  for  tact  (which 
consist?    niostlv    in    warm    slippers,    hot 
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tneals  and  a  smile)  had  passed.  It  was 
now  war  to  the  hilt,  for  that  morning  the 
real  estate  agent  had  repoisoned  Roxana's 
soul. 

With  bony,  cramped  hands  she  sat 
there  at  the  window — her  gray  eyes  glued 
upon  the  cars  that  now  whizzed  past  more 
and  more  infrequently  as  the  evening 
lengthened  into  night.  Untasted,  the 
dinner  reposed  upon  the  table,  as  con- 
gealed as  the  spinster's  heart.  There  she 
sat,  an  angular  and  unhappy  picture  of 
solitude.  For  she  had  cast  love  out  of 
her  nature,  and  therefore  she  had  no 
home.  Only  God  knows  the  number  of 
homeless  in  the  midst  of  warmth  and  fur- 
niture and  plenty — homeless  because 
their  hearts  are  atrophied. 

Ten — eleven — twelve  o'clock  struck 
with  ominous  precision.  Presently 
Roxana,  whose  stomach  was  empty  and 
whose  temper  was  only  in  a  thread  leash, 
noticed  in  the  glare  of  the  electric  lights 
a  huge  figure  lumbering  down  the  street. 
Yes,  it  was  her  brother  Riley,  a-twirling 
his  cane,  and  along  the  crisp,  silent  air 
was  borne  the  sound  of  a  song. 

Where  had  the  abandoned  man  been? 
Could  it  be  that  he  was  intoxicated  ?  She 
earnestly  hoped  that  he  was.  But  Riley 
tripped  down  the  street  as  if  he  weighed 
only  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  and  had 
nothing  to  conceal.  He  crunched  up  the 
creaking  wooden  steps  and  pugnaciously 
inserted  the  key  into  his  own  front  door. 
He  did  not  sneak  in  that  night  as  he 
usually  did.  For  the  first  time  he  had 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  master  of  his 
own  fate.  As  he  stepped  into  the  dimly 
lighted  hall,  the  haggard  and  threatening 
figure  of  his  sister  confronted  him. 
■  "  Riley,"  she  said  icily,  "  your  dinner 
has  been  waiting  you  for  six  hours.  I 
will  not  ask  you  where  you  have  been." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  sister,"  he  said  easily. 
"  I  have  had  my  dinner.  You  needn't 
have  sat  up."  Altho  he  was  looking  at 
Roxana  he  did  not  see  her,  for  his  soul's 
vision  was  fixed  upon  a  cozy  little  dining 
room  in  which  children  seemed  to  swarm 
about  his  neck  and  upon  the  dearest  lit- 
tle woman  in  the  world,  who  was  all  love 
and  all  clinging,  and  who — God  bless  her 
soul! 

"  Riley !  "  Roxana  interrupted  like  a 
pistol  shot,  "  I  have  not  eaten  a  mouthful 
since  breakfast.  Do  you  want  to  know 
the  reason  why  ?  " 


"  No,  dear,"  answered  Riley  pleasant- 
ly.    "  I'm  going  to  bed." 

But  Roxana  Pebbles  was  not  a  woman 
to  be  easily  thwarted.  With  a  leap  she 
landed  between  Riley  and  the  stairs  and 
stood  upon  the  lower  step,  on  a  level  with 
her  big,  good-natured  brother.  Into  his 
face  she  peered  long  and  searchingly. 
His  eyes  and  skin  were  clear — he  looked 
undissipated  and  radiant.  Indeed,  he 
stood  straight  up  like  a  man  and  did  not 
seem  at  all  flustered,  but  smiled  into  her 
excited  face. 

"  Well,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "  what 
is  it  now?  Have  it  out  with  and  you'll 
sleep  better.  And — er — Rock,  old  girl, 
don't  look  so  cross;  it  isn't  becoming." 

A  cold  chill  seized  her  heart.  This 
easy,  bantering,  secure  independence  por- 
tended something  terrible.  What  was 
the  secret  of  her  brother's  emancipation  ? 

"  Riley,"  she  said  severely — she  knew 
that  she  was  about  to  fire  the  last  shot  in 
her  possession,  and  if  that  failed  to  dev- 
astate, nothing  was  left  to  her  but  the 
commonplace  exhibitions  of  a  petty  wom- 
an's temper — "  Riley,  answer  me  this. 
Why  have  you  allowed  that  mortgage  to 
go  unpaid  since  October?  Don't  speak 
until  I  am  through !  You  haven't  the 
spirit  of  an  oyster.  I  said  oyster,  but 
now  I  say  you  have  not  the  courage  of  a 
clam.  Why  have  you  not  turned  that 
woman  out  of  your  own  house?  Where 
is  your  revenge?  " 

Now  a  unique  thing  occurred  in  the 
Pebbles  household.  Heretofore  it  had 
happened,  through  the  custom  of  long 
years  of  experience,  that  Roxana  had 
dominated  that  family  in  matters  both 
great  and  small,  and  that  when  she 
snapped  her  tongue  Riley  danced.  But 
to-night  the  wonder  took  place.  Change 
is  always  a  miracle  to  those  who  do  not 
expect  it. 

Riley  looked  straight  into  his  sister's 
eyes  unflinchingly  and  smiled  like  a  hap- 
py boy. 

"  Rock,"  he  said  in  his  cheerfulest 
manner,  "  you  haven't  said  much  until  to- 
night about  your  revenge.  But  I  saw  it 
brooding  in  your  heart.  I  didn't  want 
to  at  first,  but  now  I'm  going  to  take 
your  advice.  I've  got  sort  of  accus- 
tomed to  the  thought.  You  shall  have 
your  revenge.  I'm  going  to  turn  Mrs. 
Winfield  out  of  her  house " 

"When?" 
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"  Perhaps  you  did  not  know,"  said 
kiley  slowly  and  with  a  tender  look  in 
his  great,  heavy  face  that  made  it  fine  and 
strong,  -"  that  she  has  two  little  children 
who  will  have  to  be  turned  out,  too." 

Roxana's  eyes  dropped  beneath  her 
brother's  steady  look.  A  flush  of  shame 
carmined  and  moistened  her  parched 
cheeks.  For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to 
her  that  she  had  been  untender,  perhaps 
unwomanly. 

"  Oh !  "  she  gasped,  "  I  did  not  know." 

"  I  presume  not,"  he  went  on  pleasant- 
ly, without  the  vestige  of  a  taunt  in  his 
tone.  "  They  seldom  do.  Well,  I  have 
decided  to  turn  the  whole  family  out  the 
first  of  next  month " 

He  did  not  go  on  with  his  explanation, 
for  before  he  knew  it  Roxana,  the  sister 
of  his  youth,  the  companion  of  his  man- 
hood, and  she  who  was  to  be  the  solace  of 
his  old  age,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears 
and  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

"  Oh  !  Oh  !  "  she  sobbed,  "  what  have 
I  done  ?     What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  God  bless  my  soul ! "  ejaculated 
Riley,  wiping  his  eyes  with  a  disengaged 
hand.  His  arms  hadn't  been  so  empty 
during  his  estrangement  from  his  sister 
as  they  might  have  been,  and  he  held  her 
with  even  greater  deftness  than  before. 
But  even  Riley  Pebbles,  in  spite  of  his 
recent  experiences,  knew  little  of  a  wom- 
an's nature.  For  suddenly  Roxana 
wrenched  herself  from  his  brotherly  em- 
brace and  stood  before  him  blazing. 

"  How  could  you  ?  You  cold-hearted 
wretch  you !  Turn  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  out  into  the  cold  world  the 
first  of  February?  I  am  ashamed  of 
you !  " 

Even  then,  in  the  fury  of  her  on- 
slaught, Riley  did  not  cringe.  He 
smiled. 

"  Don't  vou  see.  Rock,  dear  ?  I — 
I " 


Then  for  the  first  time  he  stumbled. 

"Well?" 

"I'm  going  to  turn  her  out  of  hel 
house,  but — er — Fm  going  to  take  her 
into  mine.  The  fact  of  it  is,  we're  going 
to  be  married."  He  heaved  a  stentorian 
sigh  of  relief  and  steeled  his  eyes  so  as 
not  to  waver  from  his  sister's. 

For  a  long  while  they  stood  opposite 
to  each  other  without  blinking  and  with- 
out speech.  The  clock  struck  one  cheer- 
fully. But  the  maiden  felt  herself  dis- 
integrating, almost  fainting.  Visions  of 
the  past  coursed  like  blood  through  her 
memory.  Ah,  she,  too,  had  given  up  love 
and  happiness  for  her  only  brother  in 
the  dim  years  ago,  and  now — and  now — 
expression  after  expression  chased  each 
other  over  her  withered  features,  each 
making  them  softer,  tenderer,  more  wom- 
anly. At  some  time  to  each  unmarried 
woman  comes  the  delicate  thought  of  all 
the  unborn  happiness  that  she  has  missed. 
And  now  her  eyes  filled,  her  lips  quiv- 
ered and  this  time  she  melted  into  her 
brother's  arms  like  a  tired  child.  She 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  all  her  an- 
gularity. 

"  Oh,  Riley,"  she  whispered,  "  I — Fll 
try  to  congratulate  you — and  be  happy  in 
it;  but — but  why  do  you  turn  her  out? 
Can't  you  live  there,  too?  And — oh, 
isn't  there  a  little  room  big  enough  for 
your  own  sister,  who  loves  you  and  who 
hasn't  anybody  else  in  the  world  but  you, 
and  who  would  like  to  help  a  little  with 
the  children's  mending — and — and " 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  Rock !  "  Riley 
couldn't  even  see  the  hall  light,  it  was  so 
blurred. 

He  couldn't  speak.  He  bent  and  kissed 
his  sister  on  the  lips.  Then  he  stood  to 
his  greatest  hight,  his  face  glorified  with 
joy.  For  he  had  taken  his  revenge,  and 
he  felt  that  it  was  complete. 

Newton  Ckntre.  Ma<;s. 
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The   Future   of  the    Historical    Romance  for  the 

Stage 

By  Julia  Marlowe 


O  EVERAL  newspapers  recently  quoted 
1^  the  writer  as  saying  that  she  would 
produce  no  more  book-made  plays, 
believing  that  they  spelled  death  to  any 
development  of  the  American  drama 
along  original   lines. 

The  statement  attributed  to  me  is  only 
partly  true.  1  do  believe  that  the  vogue 
of  the  book-made  play,  hastily  put  to- 
gether and  thrown  onto  the  stage  to 
catch  the  tide  of  popularity  which  has 
Hfted  some  current  novel  into  its  two 
hundred  thousandth,  must  lower  the 
standards  of  both  the  playwright  and  the 
audience.  Many  of  the  book-made  plays 
have  been  drawn  from  novels  which  pos- 
sessed slight  literary  value.  Others 
which  were  supposed  to  give  dramatic 
form  to  a  really  meritorious  and  artistic 
work  of  fiction  were  so  ill  done  that 
nothing  of  the  charm  of  the  original  re- 
mained. As  a  result  of  these  two  classes 
•of  failures  nobody  now  takes  the  dram- 
atized novel  very  seriously.  The  mine 
which  might  have  proved  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  material  and  inspiration  is 
practically  worked  out  because  it  has 
been  worked  crudely  and  hastily.  There 
is  a  reaction  against  accepting  its  prod- 
uct. 

The  vogue  of  the  book-made  play  was 
the  result  of  two  causes.  The  success  of 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  and  "  Trilby," 
books  which  possess  a  strong  dramatic 
value  capable  of  transference  to  the 
stage,  turned  the  attention  of  managers 
and  playwrights  to  other  popular  ro- 
mances of  the  day,  some  of  which  pos- 
sessed the  dramatic  value  to  an  equal 
degree,  while  others  had  only  their  vogue 
as  novels  to  tempt  the  playwright  to 
them.  Hence  we  got  the  book  play  made 
for  box  office  purposes  and  the  sub- 
sequent reaction  against  this  type  of 
drama. 

The  second  excuse  for  the  type  was  the 
comparative  inactivity  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  of  the  leading  English 
and  French  playwrights.     That  created 


a  scarcity  in  the  play  market  of  the  world 
which  made  managers  fairly  desperate 
for  material.  The  book  play  became  a 
case  of  any  port  in  a  storm.  The  finan- 
cial returns  were  in  several  cases  enor- 
mous, not  because  the  plays  in  themselves 
were  good — for  in  many  instances  they 
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were  not — but  because  the  tremendous 
success  of  the  novels  had  piqued  public 
curiosity  and  roused  public  interest  to 
such  a  point  that  even  an  indifferent 
dramatization  drew  crowds. 

Tho  a  temporary  reaction  against  it 
may  have  set  in,  I  still  have  faith  in  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  this  type  of  drama. 
My  faith  in  it  is  based  not  upon  its  re- 
cent popularity,  but  upon  its  venerable 
traditions.  People  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  it  has  such  traditions. 
They  are  very  glorious  ones,  as  are  all 
things  that  cluster  around  the  supreme 
name  of  Shakespeare.  He  it  was  who 
wrote  almost  the  first  and  certainly  the 
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greatest  of  book-made  plays.  A  glance 
at  the  appendices  of  Mr.  Morley's  val- 
uable edition  of  the  plays  will  reveal 
Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to  tke  Eng- 
lish chroniclers  for  the  themes  of  nearly 
all  of  the  series  of  ten  dramatic  epics,  be- 
ginning with  "  King  John  "  and  ending 
with  "  HenryVIII."  When  he  did  not 
borrow  directly  from  the  chronicles  for 
his  historical  dramas,  he  borrowed  from 
plays  that  had  been  builded  from  the 
chronicles.  Stupid  and  crude  plays  they 
were,  too,  by  contrast  with  his  own,  but 
the  material  he  found  in  them  he  illumi- 
nated and  vitalized  with  the  same  fire 
and  .vigor  that  he  infused  into  the  dry-as- 
<iu3t  annals  of  Hall  and  Holinshed. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  our  modern 
playwrights  who  have  utilized  history 
and  historical  romance  for  the  purposes 
of  the  stage  could  not  have  gone  at  their 
task  with  something  of  the  great  mas- 
ter's sincerity  and  enthusiasm.  It  would 
be  preposterous  to  expect  from  them  any 
suggestion  of  his  genius,  but  a  conscien- 
tious and  workmanlike  handling  of  mate- 
rial might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
from  writers  who  flourish  mightily  in  an 
age  that,  among  its  other  audacious 
achievements,  has  produced  severe  crit- 
ics of  Shakespeare's  artistic  methods 
(vide  certain  pronunciamentoes  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw). 

Study  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  the 
light  of  what  they  really  were,  history 
and  the  romance  of  history  adapted  for 
the  Elizabethan  stage,  will  convince  one 
of  the  great  artistic  and  ethical  value  of 
this  form  of  dramatic  composition  when 
it  is  the  work  of  a  master-hand.  In 
Shakespeare's  chronicle  plays  we  read 
history  in  its  most  engaging  form.  In 
his  tragedies  and  comedies  not  dealing 
with  professedly  historical  characters  we 
still  find  trace  of  the  book-made  play,  be- 
cause to  Italian  and  French  romances  in 
prose  and  verse  he  was  debtor  for  the  es- 
sential thread  of  narrative  in  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  and  many  other  of  his 
dramas. 

But  it  is  in  the  plays  which  have  eight 
English  monarchs  for  their  heroes  that 
Shakespeare  stands  out  as  the  supreme 
expert  at  manipulating  books  into  plays 
— and  such  dreary  books  into  such  vivid 
plays.  To  express  my  own  appreciation 
of  the  real  office  of  the  playwright  who 


chooses  his  subjects  from  books  of  his- 
tory and  romance,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  those  splendid  lines  of 
Carlyle's,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  year 
1 200,  that  year  illuminated  by  Shake- 
speare with  his  "  King  John,"  he  says : 

"  Behold,  therefore,  the  England  of  the  year 
1200  was  no  chimerical  vacuity  or  dreamland, 
peopled  with  vaporous  fantasms,  Rymer's  Foe- 
dora,  and  Doctrines  of  the  Constitution  ;  but  a 
green  solid  place  that  grew  corn  and  several 
other  things.  The  sun  shone  on  it,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  seasons  and  human  fortunes.  Cloth 
was  woven  and  worn,  ditches  were  dug,  fur- 
row fields  plowed,  and  houses  built.  Day  by 
day  all  men  and  cattle  rose  to  labor,  and  night 
by  night  returned  home  to  their  several  lairs.  In 
wondrous  Dualism,  then  aS  now,  lived  nations 
of  breathing  men,  alternating  in  all  ways  be- 
twen  life  and  death,  between  joy  and  sorrow, 
between  rest  and  toil,  between  hope,  reaching 
high  as  heaven,  and  fear  deep  as  very 
hell." 

In  that  passage,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
maker  of  book-plays,  of  so-called  his- 
torical plays,  may  read  all  his  duty.  And, 
to  illustrate  further  my  idea  as  to  how 
supremely  Shakespeare  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion, both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  patriot,  in 
his  work  of  making  plays  from  books,  I 
want  to  quote  again — this  time  from  that 
invaluable  and  too-little-known  work  of 
Prof.  Beverley  E.  Warner  on  "  English 
History  in  Shakespeare's  Plays."  In 
Chapter  VI  of  that  volume  he  says : 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  unravel 
the  anachronisms  in  these  plays.  For  dates 
and  accurate  notation  any  English  history  may 
be  read.  It  is  our  place  and  purpose  only  to 
show  how  brilliantly  the  poet  illustrates  the 
spirit  of  the  age  he  treats,  altho  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  letter  of  history.  One  should 
not  read  Shakespeare  for  the  history,  but  hav- 
ing read  the  history,  Shakespeare  seems  to 
make  us  understand  it  the  better." 

Coming  down  to  a  time  much  later 
than  Shakespeare,  but  still  a  period  long 
before  the  practice  of  making  plays  from 
books  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had 
much  vogue,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  almost 
every  novel  of  Dickens  ultimately  found 
its  way  to  the  stage.  Some,  such  as 
"  Bleak  House  "  and  "  Oliver  Twist," 
enjoyed  a  great  and  long-continued  suc- 
cess. Others  survived  only  a  season  or 
so,  but  long  enough  to  fill  the  coffers  of 
theatrical  managers  in  England  and 
America.       From   the  dramatization  of 
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his  stories  made  in  this  country  Dickens 
received  no  royalties.  The  fact  was  the 
basis  of  some  very  outspoken  complaints 
in  his  letters  to  friends  at  home  while  he 
was  reading  in  America.  The  trick  of 
dramatizing  a  book  when  its  author  was, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  prominently  in 
the  public  eye  was  followed  then,  and 
Dickens'  reading  tours  in  this  country 
were  marked  by  hasty  and  utterly  inade- 
quate dramatizations  of  some  of  his  sto- 
ries. This  infuriated  him,  altho  it  un- 
doubtedly helped  greatly  to  advertise  his 
tour. 

In  England,  where  he  could  protect 
himself  and  enforce  his  rights  as  author, 
he  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  dram- 
atization of  his  novels,  and  some  of  the 
plays  were  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
his  hand. 

The  greatest  success  achieved  by  a 
book-play  is  one  seldom  thought  of  in 
that  light.  One  has  but  to  name  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  The  dramatization  was 
made  without  Mrs.  Stowe's  consent,  and 
never  won  real  approval  from  her. 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Camelias  "  has  proved 
almost  as  popular,  and  it  was  made  from 
Dumas'  novel  by  the  author. 

Several  of  Charles  Reade's  novels 
were  dramatized  and  acted  with  eminent 
success.  At  least  one  of  Wilkie  Collins' 
heroines  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  his 
most  successful  book,  "  The  New  Mag- 
dalen," and  had  a  great  vogue  on  the 
stage.  Two  or  three  of  Scott's  stories 
were  adapted  for  the  stage,  and  for  many 
years  furnished  splendid  vehicles  for  the 
actresses  of  half  a  century  ago.  Nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago  Sir  Henry  Irving 
appeared  in  a  dramatization  of  Gold- 
smith's "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and 
his  success  in  a  stage  version  of  Bulwer's 
"  Eugene  Aram  "  is  a  matter  of  theatrical 
history.  Some  time  before  the  present 
day  rage  for  dramatizing  novels  set  in 
in  its  fury  I  appeared  in  a  beautiful  and 
reverent  adaptation  by  Elwyn  Barron  of 
George  Eliot's  "  Romola,"  which  enjoyed 
a  fine  success  artistically,  but  not  finan- 
cially. 

Since  Mary  Tudor  passed  into  stage 
history  and  became,  what  she  promises 
to  remain,  a  really  unique  and  significant 
figure  among  heroines  of  the  drama,  the 
first  idea  of  her  theatrical  possibilities 
has   been   claimed    by   many   people    in 


many  cities.  It  is  like  the  way  a  discov- 
ery  or  an  invention  seems  to  be  made 
simultaneously  in  half  a  dozen  different 
quarters  after  it  has  been  tentatively 
launched  by  some  one  person.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  at  least  a  score 
of  American  critics  and  dramatists  who 
are  convinced  that  Mary's  stage  possi- 
bilities struck  them  before  they  did  any- 
body else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  char- 
acter is  mine  by  right  of  reward  of  merit. 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  novels  I  have 
read  for  half  a  dozen  years  past  in  the 
hope  of  coming  upon  a  heroine  who 
should  be  mine  by  right  of  discovery. 
It  was  a  weary,  weary  business.  So 
persistently  did  I  follow  the  policy  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  English  and  Amer- 
ican fiction  as  it  came  from  the  presses 
that  many  publishers  put  me  on  their 
lists  of  those  to  whom  they  sent  proof 
sheets.  As  a  result  I  got  novels  by  the 
bale.  When  I  could  not  read  them  my- 
self I  turned  them  over  to  discriminating 
members  of  my  staff  and  company,  who 
good-naturedly  read  them  and  made 
brief  reports  on  them  to  me.  The  nov- 
els I  read  myself  or  by  proxy  must  num- 
ber scores  and  scores.  The  obscurity  of 
a  book  or  writer  made  no  difference.  If 
we  came  upon  his  book,  and  if  the  first 
half  dozen  pages  betrayed  any  literary 
or  constructive  qualities,  it  was  read 
patiently  and  thoroughly.  At  least  once 
we  talked  too  soon  about  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  a  book — I  mean  before  we 
had  contracted  for  the  stage  rights  of  it 
— and  as  a  result  another  producer 
slipped  in  and  bought  it  away  from  us. 

After  all  this  novel  reading  I  truly 
believe  I  could  write  a  complete  his- 
tory of  American  and  English  fiction  as 
it  has  manifested  itself  during  the  last 
six  or  eight  years.  At  last  the  corhpen- 
sation  came  in  the  person  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  a  creature  of  infinite  variety  and  a 
character  in  portraying  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  an  actress  to  delineate  about  all 
the  feminine  emotions — you  know  what 
T  mean — coquetry,  tenderness,  cruelty, 
rage,  offended  pride,  grief,  self-sacrifice, 
joy,  and,  finally,  that  gentle  and  willing 
self-abnegation  which  is  the  last  and 
sweetest  attribute  of  womanhood. 

If  I  am  asked  what  I  think  of  that  bad 
temper  of  Mary's,  T  suppose  after  her 
marriage  to  Brandon  she  may  have  had 
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more  than  one  drawn  battle  with  him. 
Not  even  the  greatest  love  makes  people 
over  entirely,  and  the  married  Duchess 
probably  had  just  as  many  struggles  with 
her  own  willful  heart  as  did  the  heart- 
free  Princess.  But  the  real  Mary  Tudor 
of  history  was  a  woman  of  such  fine, 
solid  qualities  that  no  doubt  she  found 
a  legitimate  outlet  for  her  abundant  en- 
ergies in  the  routine  which  the  wiffe  of 
a  great  English  nobleman  had  to  follow 
in  those  days  when  ladies  of  the  high- 
est degree  did  not  disdain  a  close  super- 
vision of  their  own  domestic  affairs.  I 
have  often  thought  how  large  a  figure 
in  the  pages  of  English  history  she 
would  have  been  if  she  had  come 
into  the  great  position  which  fell  to 
her  two  nieces,  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
She  was  like  all  those  Tudors — 
strong-brained,  strong-willed,  and  need- 
ing only  an  opportunity  to  make  a  deep 
impress  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  their 
time.  Mary's  marriage  must  have  been 
a  famously  happy  one,  for  an  old 
print  of  her  and  Brandon  which  I  found 
in  London  last  summer  they  were  repre- 
sented as  holding  hands  in  the  most 
lover-like  way  imaginable.  Poor  Mary 
has  never  been  able  to  live  down  her 
reputation  for  using  highly  spiced  lan- 
guage, tho  in  our  play  we  did  the  best 
we  could  for  her  by  cutting  out  several 
startling  oaths  which  the  playwright 
wanted  to  introduce.  For  weeks  after 
my  decision  to  eliminate  the  strong  lan- 
guage had  been  made  public  I  got  let- 
ters from  all  over  the  country  commend- 
ing that  course.  It  was  rather  a  fine 
commentary  on  the  taste  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  After  all,  they  like  what 
is  clean  and  sweet,  even  if  thev  do 
from  time  to  time  give  over  the  heroines 
of  Shakespeare  for  the  woes  of  women 
with  dubious  pasts.  T  am  far  from  say- 
ing that  many  of  the  £n-dc-siecle  play- 
wrights have  not  treated  these  stern 
(|uestions  of  morality  in  a  convincing 
fashion  ;  but  after  all  is  said,  what  do 
they  really  achieve,  except  to  enforce  the 
rather  self-evident  proposition  that  fire 
burns  and  that  the  piper  must  be  paid? 

The  role  of  the  Princess  is  very 
arduous,  physically  as  well  as  mentally. 
Physically  because  she  is  a  violent  crea- 
ture who  never  spares  herself  when  her 
temper  is  roused  and  who  enforces  her 


declarations  by  a  perfect  fusillade  with 
whatever  lies  nearest  to  hand,  be  it  books, 
embroidery  frames,  lingerie  or  slippers. 
And  you  know  there  is  nothing  so  ex- 
hausting as  giving  way  to  outbursts  of 
temper.  That  is  an  idea  I  had  enforced 
upon  me  when  I  was  a  very  small  child, 
and  as  a  result  I  have  been  spared  in  the 
course  of  my  hard-working  career  a 
good  many  heartaches  and  a  vast  amount 
of  physical  suffering.  It  is  so  much 
more  sensible  to  laugh — sarcastically,  if 
you  will — but  in  any  case  to  laugh  when 
things  go  wrong  and  when  you  are  con- 
fronted with  a  grievous  disappointment. 
And  certainly  it  is  quite  as  satisfactory. 
It  accomplishes  just  as  much  and  doesn't 
involve  the  penalty  of  jangled  nerves  and 
sick  body.  Mentally,  the  role  of  Mary 
is  exhausting,  not  because  her  character 
is  subtle  or  intricate,  for  contradictory  as 
she  is  she  certainly  is  not  intellectually 
puzzling,  but  because  I  have  played  her 
so  long.  It  is  two  years  now  since  she 
was  introduced  to  the  public,  and  the 
strain  of  harping  on  one  string  night 
after  night  as  I  have  done  Ijecomes 
very  trying.  One  grows  so  intimate 
with  the  lines  that  they  all  but  leave  one 
through  sheer  familiarity.  The  most 
arduous  part  I  ever  played,  physically 
and  intellectually,  was  that  of  Mary  in 
"  For  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie."  After 
the  great  scene  in  that  play  I  used  to 
leave  the  stage  feeling  as  if  some- 
thing in  my  chest  had  given  way, 
so  intense  had  been  the  emotional  and 
physical  strain  of  the  scene.  Unless  1 
led  the  calmest,  evenest  life  possible  off 
the  stage  I  do  not  believe  I  could  long 
withstand  the  stress  of  playing  such 
vigorous  roles  as  that  of  Mary  Tudor. 
More  than  once  in  the  course  of  last 
year  I  have  all  but  wept  for  the  memory 
of  my  gentle  Rosalind  and  Viola  ;  I  do  so 
long  to  play  them  again.  But,  believe 
me,  I  gave  the  public  Shakespeare  season 
after  season,  and  tho  the  verdict  upon 
my  studies  of  his  heroines  was  most  kind 
and  a  source  of  great  inspiration  to  me, 
I  really  earned  little  morethan  a  fair  liv- 
ing. And  look  at  the  profits  that  accrue 
from  these  semi-romantic,  semi-historic 
plays !  They  are  almost  beyond  belief — 
the  gross  intake  running  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  for  one  simple  little 
love  comedy  about  a  Princess  \vith  ^^.  tem- 
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per  who  was  tamed  by  a  man  with  a  will 
of  his  own  and  a  quiet  way  of  enforcing 
his  own  personality.  You  might,  by  the 
same  token,  say  that  this  is  all  that  "  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  is  about,  and  it 
has  lasted  these  three  hundred  years,  so 
perhaps  Mr.  Major  and  Mr.  Kester 
builded  much  better  than  they  knew. 

The  best  things  of  the  future  will  be 
those  in  which  we  shall  have  mental  ac- 
tion instead  of  physical  action.  That 
time  will  come ;  in  fact,  it  has  already 


begun.  When  I  first  w»nt  upon  the 
stage  I  thought  there  was  no  poetry  in 
modern  life,  with  its  lack  of  outward 
pomp  and  show,  but  after  some  experi- 
ence I  have  found  that  scenery,  dresses 
and  all  such  details  amount  to  very  little 
with  me.  What  actually  counts  is  my 
feeling ;  what  the  character  is  to  me ;  how 
far  I  am  the  character.  So  in  all  plays, 
I  believe  that  treatment  is  everything  and 
that  the  plot  should  be  subservient  to  it. 

Chicago,  III. 


Sacred    Music    in    Italy 

By  Dom.   Lorenzo  Perosi 


[Abb§  Perosi  is  tlie  young  Italian  priest  whose  compositions,  "Tiie  Resurrection  of  Ciirist"  and  "The 
Passion  of  Christ,"  have  placed  him  at  the  forefront  of  living  composers.  He  is  now  Perpetual  Di- 
rector of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  the  Vatican. — Editor.] 


IT  cannot  be  denied  that  Italy  has  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  a  fine  page  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  at  present  she  finds  her- 
self with  regard  to  this  kind  of  music 
in  a  most  ungratifying  condition.  Our 
churches,  particularly  in  the  south,  use 
music  which  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
is  absolutely  unfitting.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  revival  in  this  noble  branch  of  art, 
and  I  wish  in  these  few  lines  which  I  am 
writing  to  give  a  little  historic  sketch  of 
this  new  breath  of  life,  as  well  as  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  bad  state  of  our 
sacred  music. 

Abbe  Amelli,  leader  of  the  new  move- 
ment, wears  the  gown  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  is  now  Prior  of  the  celebrated  monas- 
tery dedicated  to  that  saint.  In  1877, 
however,  the  year  in  which  he  com- 
menced to  wave  in  Italy  the  flag  of  Ce- 
cilianismo,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Am- 
brosiana  library  of  Milan.  In  that  city 
he  founded  the  first  sacred  music  review, 
Musica  Sacra^  a  monthly  publication  with 
sheets  of  music  for  the  organ  or  the  voice 
as  appendix.  It  was  he  who  gathered  in 
1880  in  the  monumental  church  of  St. 
Paul,  in  Milan,  the  first  sacred  music 
congress,  in  which  the  finest  musical  in- 
tellect of  Italy  took  part,  and  in  which 
the  first  modern  organ  with  a  full  regis- 
ter of  octaves  and  a  pedal  of  27  notes 
was  inaugurated.  Before  that  time  there 
had  never  been  seen  in  Italy  an  organ 


with  pedals  and  with  the  necessary  de- 
velopment for  the  execution  of  works 
such  as  those  of  Bach,  Mendelssohn  and 
all  modern  composers. 

The  illustrious  companion  of  Abbe 
Amelli,  Signor  Pier  Constantino  Remon- 
dini,  a  lawyer  of  Genoa,  excelled  in  that 
branch  of  art  which  regards  the  organ, 
and  in  the  columns  of  the  Musica  Sacra 
fought  gallantly  for  the  reform  of  that 
instrument.  It  is  all  his  initiative  that 
a  large  English  electric  Trice  organ,  di- 
vided into  three  sections,  one  separate 
from  the  other,  was  set  up  in  the  new 
church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at 
Genoa.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant organ  at  present  existing  in  the 
peninsula.  In  1883  Abbe  Amelli  gath- 
ered another  very  important  Internation- 
al Congress  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Guido  Monaco 
Aretino,  the  illustrious  glory  of  Italian 
music.  At  this  congress  arose  a  famous 
question  between  the  Haberl  of  Ratisbon 
and  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes  regard- 
ing the  Gregorian  chants,  which  have  al- 
ways been  cultivated  with  great  love  by 
the  school  of  Solesmes  and  which  were 
illustrated  in  the  Perlco^raphie  Musicale, 
which  is  unique  of  its  kind. 

Abbe  Amelli,  after  having  worked 
hard,  in  1885  retired  to  Montecassino 
and  was  succeeded  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Sacred  Music  Reviexv  by  Giovanni  Te- 
baldini,  then  a  student  in  Milan,  and  he 
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in  his  turn  by  Maestro  Giuseppe  Gallig- 
nani,  only  just  then  nominated  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Musical  Chapel  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan.  Meanwhile  Tebal- 
dini  was  the  first  Italian  to  go  to  the  su- 
perior school  of  sacred  music  at  Ratis- 
bon,  and  in  1889,  the  year  after,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco, 
in  Venice,  where  he  founded  a  Schola 
Cantorum,vj\\\c\\  institution,  little  by  lit- 
tle, took  root  in  other  towns,  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  Tebaldini,  who 
spared  no  fatigue  in  the  good  work  with 
lectures  and  lessons  in  singing  in  the  va- 
rious congresses.  But  the  greatest  im- 
pulse to  the  movement  was  given  by  the 
national  congress  which  gathered  in 
Milan  in  1890,  where  magnificent  chorals 
and  organ  recitals  were  given.  This  con- 
gress was  made  especially  successful  by 
Count  Francesco  Luzani  Cernuschi,  a 
munificent  patron  of  sacred  music ; 
Maestro  Giuseppe  Terrabugio,  pupil  of 
the  Rheinberger  of  Munich ;  Maestro 
Enrico  Bossi,  the  present  celebrated  Di- 
rector of  the  Musical  Lyceum  of  Venice, 
and  Maestro  Giuseppe  Gallignani,  the 
present  Director  of  the  Giuseppe  Verdi 
Conservatory  of  Milan,  who  directed  all 
the  splendid  choral  execution  and  the 
general  work  of  the  congress.  After  this 
brilliant  assembly  another  followed  at 
Parma  in  1894  under  the  same  auspices, 
but  this  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  that 
of  Milan. 

Maestro  Tebaldini  having  brought 
about  the  reforms  in  the  Chapel  of  San 
Marco,  in  Venice,  after  encountering 
much  direct  and  indirect  opposition, 
passed  on  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Santo  at 
Padua  to  carry  out  the  same  program. 
At  Venice  the  present  writer  succeeded 
to  the  heredity  of  Maestro  Tebaldini  and 
stayed  from  1894  to  1899,  until  nomi- 
nated Perpetual  Director  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  at  the  Vatican.  In  the  musical 
chapel  of  the  Duomo  of  Milan  the  re- 
forms were  introduced  with  much  suc- 
cess through  the  intelligent  work  of 
Maestro  Giuseppe  Gallignani,  carried  on 
later  by  his  successor.  Maestro  Salvatore 
Gallotti. 

Rome,    from    where   were    issued   the 
best  decrees  regarding  sacred  music  from 
competent  authorities,  has,  unfortunate 
ly.  always  remained  very  backward  in  ac- 
cepting them  herself.    But,  all  the  same, 


capable  men  have  never  been  lacking  to 
help  bring  about  a  healthy  restoration  in 
the  churches  of  the  Eternal  City.  Father 
Angelo  De-Santi  worked  much  and  with 
some  success  for  this  and  fostered  the 
love  of  the  Gregorian  chants  and  the 
polifonia  in  the  Vatican  Seminary,  with 
a  musical  chapel  for  the  purpose.  With 
his  little  Schola  Cantorum  he  gave  many 
recitals,  even  before  the  Holy  Father,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  details  here  and  there,  the  bet- 
terment of  sacred  music  desired  by  His 
Holiness  has  never  been  possible  in  the 
center  of  Catholicism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  very 
first  causes  of  this  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  enormous  quantity  of  functions  held 
in  Rome,  with  the  consequent  impossibil- 
ity of  having  every  time  and  everywhere 
perfect  execution.  Then  there  is,  in  ad- 
dition, the  habit  that  the  people  have  of 
going  to  ceremonies  in  the  churches,  not 
to  assist  at  the  divine  oflfice,  but  to  hear 
a  popular  concert  gratis.  So  to  satisfy 
the  masses  music  is  given  of  ancient  date, 
where  the  virtuoso  makes  his  trills  by 
badly  maltreating  the  words  of  the  holy 
text  and  repeating  them  without  end. 
Much  is  hoped,  however,  from  a  new 
commission  founded  by  the  Cardinal 
Vicar  Respighi,  composed  of  well-known 
musicians,  such  as  Filippo  Capocci,  the 
clever  organist  of  St.  John  Lateran ; 
Baron  Rudolf  Kanzler,  a  passionate  mu- 
sician, as  well  as  a  notable  scientist,  and 
Monsignor  Respighi,  who  made  himself 
recently  famous  in  a  brilliant  discussion 
with  Haberl,  of  Ratisbon. 

In  Naples  and  Palermo  sacred  music 
is  at  even  a  lower  ebb,  because  the  fur- 
ther south  one  goes  the  worse  the  educa- 
tion in  music  becomes.  In  the  above 
mentioned  cities  there  are  still  used 
church  organs  worthy  of  street  players, 
with  bells,  bass  drums,  bird  calls  and  all 
those  expedients,  certainly  not  musical, 
but  which  please  the  masses. 

Coming  to  the  causes  of  this  decadence 
of  sacred  music  in  Italy,  one  is,  certainly, 
the  salaries  which  are  given  to  organists 
and  directors  of  chapels.  Outside  the 
cathedrals  of  Milan,  Venice,  Padua, 
Loreto,  where  the  directors  may  receive 
from  $600  to  $800  a  year,  all  the  others 
have  absolutely  ridiculous  remuneration. 
irom  $80  to  ^100  or  less.      It  must  be 
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noted  that  every  chapel  has  a  minimum 
of  one  hundred  services  annually,  w^hich 
must  be  sufficiently  well  prepared  for 
with  good  voices.  I  know  the  master 
of  a  chapel  of  an  important  cathedral  in 
Italy  who  receives  $15  a  year  and  has 
services  in  which  the  accompaniment  is 
orchestral.  How  can  an  artist  thus  live? 
How  can  a  young  man  who  has  musical 
talent  devote  himself  to  sacred  music 
when  he  has  nothing  but  starvation  to 
look  forward  to? 

Another  cause  of  the  bad  music  which 
is  heard  in  our  churches  is  the  lack  of 
good  instruments.  If  the  organ  is  good 
the  organist  loves  it  and  studies  it,  but 
if  it  is  bad  he  abandons  every  idea  of 
cultivating  his  art  in  the  strains  of  such 
an  instrument.  If  one  excepts  rare  cases 
where  large  donations  or  bequests  have 
rendered  possible  the  construction  of 
good  organs,  ninety  out  of  one  hundred 
churches  in  Italy  have  organs  on  which 
it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  play  ef- 
fectively. Because  of  their  delicate  con- 
struction organs  need  periodical  over- 
hauling. But  in  Italy  such  a  thing  is 
never  dreamed  of,  and  if  they  have  to  be 
looked  after  they  are  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  ignoramus  who  happens  along, 
who  for  a  contract  of  ten  dollars,  if  he 
gets  even  that,  makes  a  general  cure — 
that  is,  a  general  massacre. 

I  have  played  organs  of  antique  con- 
struction which,  altho  of  impossible 
mechanism,  had  some  interesting  and  un- 
common stops,  such  as  the  principale,  the 
vox  humana,  etc.  I  repeat  I  have  played 
these  organs  after  having  been  restored, 
and  I  found  that  the  pipes  of  very  good 
metal  had  been  changed  into  tin,  and  the 
sounds  were  consequently  made  hard 
and  vulgar,  but  the  authorities  were  all 
contentment  because  the  organ  played 
with  more  force.  I  have  seen  organs  in 
the  province  of  Romagna  of  only  three 
octaves  and  four  pedals  and  sixty  or  so 
pipes,  but  what  music  they  were  intended 
for  it  is  difficult  to  say.  On  the  other 
hand,  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
bells.  Many  churches  which  possess  no 
less  than  eight  heavy  bells  certainly  have 
wornout,  broken  down  organs,  the  reason 
perhaps  being  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
have  a  good  professor  of  bell  ringing 
than  of  organ  playing.  Thus  first-class 
manufacturers,  such  as  Vegezzi-Boni,  of 


Turin.  Tamburini,  of  Crema,  and  many 
others,  cannot  have  occasion  to  build  or- 
gans of  great  range  as  do  those  of  Paris 
and  Loadon  and  Europe  generally.  In 
Italy  it  is  expected  that  a  church  can  get 
a  great  organ  for  $2,000,  while  in  France 
no  house  will  build  a  large  instrument  of 
three  keyboards  with  forty  or  so  regis- 
ters for  less  than  $20,000. 

Another  reason  for  the  deficiency  in 
good  execution  is  the  want  of  vocal  in- 
struction. The  voices  employed  at  pres- 
ent, which  are  very  often  disagreeable, 
belong  to  persons  who  do  not  read  one 
note  of  music  and  so  sing  all  their  lives 
by  ear  a  small  repertory  of  the  usual 
masses  and  psalms. 

But  we  are  always  returning  to  the 
financial  question.  I  was  for  five  years 
Master  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mark's,  Ven- 
ice, one  of  those  which  has  the  largest 
funds  at  its  disposal.  Even  there  the 
singers,  who  have  an  average  of  200  most 
important  services  in  the  year,  receive 
only  $40  annually. 

A  last  reason  for  the  decadence  is 
found  in  the  continual  obligation  im- 
posed on  competent  masters  to  execute 
music  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
nobility  of  art.  I  should  be  too  diffuse  if 
I  described  the  singular  cases  which  have 
happened  to  me  alone  in  the  years  in 
which  I  was  in  various  chapels  through- 
out Italy  to  assist  in  the  work  of  popular- 
izing good  music. 

From  what  I  have  written  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  can  be  no  revival  of  good 
art  in  the  peninsula,  with  good  chapels 
and  good  execution,  until  we  have — 

1st.  Young  men  of  musical  capacity 
who  will  devote  themselves  with  enthu- 
siasm and  sacrifice  to  the  noble  cause  of 
sacred  music. 

2d.  The  salaries  of  the  masters  of 
chapels  raised  to  a  minimum  on  which 
it  is  possible  to  live,  many  expenses  in 
illuminations  and  decorations  being  sup- 
pressed. 

3d.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  serv- 
ices so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
sing  three  masses  in  one  morning,  as  in 
the  Giulia  Chapel  at  the  Vatican. 

4th.  No  more  insistence  on  the  giving 
of  bad  music,  the  choice  being  left  to  the 
maestro  into  whose  hands  the  chapel  has 
been  intrusted. 

I  believe  that,  little  by  little,  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  many  superiors  in  the 
churches  who  now  oppose  the  move- 
ment is  awakening,  and  if  we  keep  to 
the  wise  dispositions  of  the  highest  au- 
thority we  shall  have  no  more  cause  to 


tinn  red  with  shame  when  we  enter  and 
assist  at  a  function  in  our  churches, 
whether  at  Rome  or  at  the  extreme  limits 
of  Italy. 

Rome,  Italy. 


A    New    Social    Life    at    Peking 

By   the    Rev.    J.    L.    Whiting 

Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian   Board  at  Peking 


WHILE  the  wise  diplomatists  at 
Peking  have  been  wrinkling 
their  brows  over  the  knotty  Chi- 
nese problem,  two  women  quietly  slipped 
a  knot  which  may  be  the  undoing  of 
many  tangles.  As  might  be  expected,  an 
American  woman  took  the  initiative. 

Precedent,  that  specter  which  hovers 
above  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  has 
proved  such  a  foe  to  Chinese  progress, 
makes  any  turning  from  the  ancestral 
path  very  difficult  in  that  land.  It  was 
therefore  with  many  misgivings  that 
Mrs.  Conger,  wife  of  the  American  Min- 
ister to  China,  recently  sent  out  invita- 
tions to  ten  Chinese  princesses  for  a 
luncheon  at  the  American  Legation.  She 
remembered  that  never  before  had  Chi- 
nese royalty  sat  at  table  with  "  outer  bar- 
barians ;  "  that  some  of  these  ladies  had 
never  even  seen  these  white  strangers  in 
their  land,  but  had  doubtless  heard  of 
them  as  pale  creatures  with  blue  eyes  and 
red  hair,  who  lived  on  milk  and  white  su- 
gar, who  wore  clothes  that  were  too 
tight  for  them,  and  spoke  a  diabolical 
tongue,  and  whose  very  glance  was  full 
of  danger  to  any  self-respecting  lady.  To 
go  to  their  homes,  to  breathe  the  same  air, 
which  might  bear  countless  magic  in- 
fluences, to  sit  at  table  with  them  and 
partake  of  their  incomprehensible  food 
would  certainly  require  great  bravery 
and  independence.  Mrs.  Conger  real- 
ized this  and  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  polite  regrets  from  the  entire 
company. 

The  lady  of  highest  rank  who  was  in- 
vited was  Jung  Shou,  the  Princess  Impe- 
rial, adopted  daughter  of  the  Empress 
Dowager.  Whether  she  was  influenced 
in  her  decision  by  the  shrewd  old  Em- 
press, or  by  mere  curiosity,  we  cannot 
say ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  which 
might  come  upon  her  as  a  result  of  this 


bold  step,  she  decided  to  ignore  prece- 
dent and  accept  the  invitation.  Her  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  all  the  other  prin- 
cesses. 

At  the  appointed  time  a  brilliant  pro- 
cession of  yellow  and  red  sedan  chairs 
gorgeously  trimmed  with  gold,  red,  blue 
and  green,  carts  with  mounted  outriders, 
soldiers  in  gay  uniform,  and  the  very 
modest  array  of  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  servants,  filed  through  the  Legation 
gates.  Mrs.  Conger  had  reason  to  know 
the  exact  number  of  attaches,  for  in  ac- 
cordance with  Chinese  custom  she  gave 
each  one  a  tip. 

Ten  American  ladies  were  invited  to 
help  Mrs.  Conger  in  entertaining  her 
royal  guests.  After  the  greetings  the 
ladies  were  ushered  into  a  beautifully 
decorated  dining  room,  where  all  stood 
while  Mrs.  Conger  ofifered  the  following 
toast :  "  Let  us  drink  of  the  crystal  wa- 
ters of  this  land  to  the  health  of  the  Em- 
press Dowager  and  the  Emperor,  and  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  people." 
This  toast,  which  was  given  in  English, 
was  interpreted  by  one  of  the  guests  who 
spoke  Chinese.  The  Princess  Imperial, 
lifting  her  glass  with  both  hands  to  her 
eyes,  responded  in  her  native  tongue  and 
her  words  were  then  translated  into  Eng- 
lish :  "  I  take  the  place  of  the  Royal  Dow- 
ager, who  sends  her  thanks  and  greetings 
to  this  company,  and  hopes  that  the  pleas- 
ant relations  which  now  exist  between 
America  and  China  will  continue  through 
endless  ages."  The  toast  was  then 
drunk  in  the  "  crystal  water  from  Jade 
Spring  Mountain."  A  social  hour  fol- 
lowed, with  a  brief  musical  program. 
Then  the  royal  guests,  after  many  ex- 
pressions of  friendly  regard,  took  their 
departure. 

This  little  social  gathering  in  Peking 
was  full  of  importance.     It  opened  the 
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eyes  of  those  who  were  blinded  by  ig- 
norance and  superstition.  It  disproved 
what  the  princesses  had  half  believed  and 
half  feared,  that  to  look  upon  these 
dreaded  "  foreign  devils,"  and  especially 
to  associate  with  them,  would  bring  ca- 
lamity and  disgrace.  It  freed  the  minds 
that  had  been  imprisoned,  and  opened  to 
them  new  doors  of  interest.  It  changed 
ihcir  attitude  from  suspicion  to  admira- 
tion for  their  white  sisters,  and  kindled 
a  desire  to  know  more  of  these  outsiders, 
who  had  proved  to  be  friends  instead  of 
foes. 

Two  weeks  had  not  passed  when  the 
Princess  Imperial  invited  the  American 
ladies  who  had  been  her  hostesses  to 
meet  the  Chinese  princesses  at  her  home. 
This  was  an  act  unprecedented  in  Chi- 
nese history.  The  reception  to  the  ladies 
of  the  diplomatic  circle,  given  by  the  Em- 
press Dowager  some  time  ago,  was  po- 
litical in  purpose,  and  social  equality  was 
not  conceded  to  the  foreigners.  That  a 
Chinese  lady  next  in  rank  to  the  Empress 
Dowager  should  invite  to  her  home  on 
terms  of  social  equality  ladies  of  any  for- 
eign country  was  suggestive  of  a  social 
millennium  at  Peking. 

When  the  ladies  arrived  at  the  palace 
they  were  greeted  with  great  friendliness 
by  the  princesses.  The  Empress  Dow- 
ager, altho  not  present,  evidently  wished 
to  express  her  good  will.  Scarcely  were 
the  ladies  seated  when  two  little  round 
baskets  were  brought  in.  One  was  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Conger  and  one  to  Ma- 


dame Uchida,  the  Japanese  Minister's 
wife,  who  was  also  a  guest  of  honor. 
Each  basket  contained  a  tiny  black  pug 
dog!  These  little  ceratures  were  gor- 
geously attired  in  red  satin  harnesses, 
and  gold  bells  and  collars,  upon  which 
were  engraved  in  Chinese  characters, 
"  Compliments  of  Her  Majesty,  Empress 
Dowager  of  China." 

Some  foreign  customs  had  evidently 
pleased  the  Chinese  hostesses,  for  the 
banquet  which  followed,  tho  thoroughly 
Chinese  in  menu,  was  served  in  Ameri- 
can style.  Knives,  forks,  plates,  table- 
cloth and  napkins  replaced  the  carved 
chopsticks  and  bowls,  bare,  highly  pol- 
ished table,  and  dampened  finger  doily  of 
native  society  functions.  To  the  ladies 
was  served  the  following  remarkable 
menu:  Birds'  nest  soup,  roast  duck, 
sharks'  fins,  rolls,  fish  croquettes,  string 
beans,  fungus,  stewed  pith  of  bamboo, 
red  fruit  jelly,  cup  cakes,  ducks'  kidneys, 
fried  clams,  sliced  cucumbers,  sprouts 
of  bamboo -root,  roast  lamb,  shredded 
cliicken,  green  peas,  shrimp  fritters,  ham 
and  scones,  chicken  soup  with  isinglass. 

It  is  hard  now  to  estimate  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  these  two  social  events  in 
China.  This  at  least  can  be  said :  The 
fact  that  they  were  possible  at  all  indi- 
cates a  radical  departure  from  the  former 
policy  of  seclusion,  and  points  to  a  more 
rational  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Celes- 
tials, and  a  more  wholesome  relation  be- 
tween China  and  America. 

Peking,  China. 
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IX 


By  Prof.   John  J.   McCook 

Of  Trinity  College 


TRAMPS  are  like  travelers  in 
general.  Some  recall  only  the 
pleasant  things,  some  only  the 
unpleasant ;  some  forget  nothing.  To  the 
first  the  life  is  all  gay.  A  German  tramp, 
recalling  in  a  conversation  with  me  his 
two  or  three  "  wanderjahre  "  in  the 
Rhine  valley,  fairly  drew  in  his  breath 
with  delight  at  the  recollection  of  the 
delicious  odor  of  the  ^rape  blossoms,  and 
plainly  regretted  nothing.  But  a  friend 
of  his  who  had  tried  the  same  route,  lis- 
tening to  his  enthusiasm,  shook  his  head 


doubtfully  and  expressed  his  complete 
satisfaction  at  being  done  with  it  all ;  and 
I  have  the  written  verdict  of  an  American 
ex-tramp :  "  For  genuine  i8-carat  misery 
commend  me  to  tramping." 

Roving  Bill  has  moods  corresponding 
with  his  experiences,  which  are  highly 
contrasted.  We  have  been  witnesses  of 
his  all  but  ecstatic  joy  in  the  calm,  syl- 
van retreat  on  a  quiet  Sunday  morning 
in  June,  and  of  his  unaflfected  content 
on  the  road  when  creature  comforts 
abounded  ;  but  he  is  not  insensible  to  the 
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frequent  miseries  of  his  life,  and  now 
and  then  the  "  disease  of  longing  "  crops 
out. 

After  his  New  England  tour,  the  mere 
sight  of  a  Pennsylvania  oil  derrick  de- 
lights him,  and  in  the  midst  of  old  fa- 
miliar surroundings  he  makes  that  heroic 
attempt  at  a  settled  business  life  the 
speedy  and  dramatic  ending  of  which  has 
already  been  recorded.  "  i  am  tiard  of 
the  road,"  he  had  said,  "  and  am  going 
to  make  a  bold  stand  to  hold  out.  I  am 
sure  that  intemperance  will  not  hold  me 
back ;  "  and  again, 

"  I  am  getting  tiard  of  Roaming  around  and 
1  would  be  Happy  indeed  if  I  only  had  a  per- 
manent Home.  I  am  satisfied  I  could  apre- 
ciate  a  Regular  Home,  but  will  haft  to  do  what 
God  intends  for  me  to  do." 

It  is  midwinter  when  he  makes  the 
new  plunge  back  to  trampdom,  and  no 
mere  extracts  can  give  the  picture  as  it 
stands — to  us  pretty  nearly  all  shadow — 
and  to  him  plainly  not  all  sunshine,  in 
spite  of  his  manifest  contentment  at  his 
newly  recovered  liberty. 

His  first  bulletin  is  dated  January  15, 
1894:  "  I  am  stoping  by  a  camp  fire  to- 
day; to  cold  to  travel."  But  he  has 
"  lots  of  company,  and  it  is  as  good  as  a 
circus  to  hear  the  conversation !  " 

February  2d  he  has :  "  Walked  twen- 
ty miles  through  rain  to  F ;  got  there 

about  8  P.M.,  very  cold,  found  the  police 
station,  got  lodging  that  night.  There 
was  32  bums  in  that  station,  and  one 
night's  stay  was  the  limit."  I  wonder 
whether  it  smelled  as  some  police  sta- 
tions do,  and  was  as  full  of  predatory  in- 
sects, and  the  shouts  and  songs  of  drunk- 
ards as  some  that  I  know. 

He  had  written  me  a  long  letter,  but 
the  rain  of  that  tramp  had  soaked 
through  everything  and  ruined  the  man- 
uscript. But  with  patient  industry  he 
repairs  the  loss  and  hammers  out  eight 
closely  written  pages. 

Then  follows  an  itinerary  of  five  days, 
aggregating  420  miles  by  rail  and  96 
afoot — one  unbroken  line  of  "  blustering 
days ;  "  herds  of  bums  shivering  by  camp 
fires,  marched  to  police  stations,  marched 
out  to  the  corporate  limits,  fed  sometimes 
— once  in  a  hotel — sometimes  going  hun- 
gry; floundering  through  snowy  roads, 
making  long  "  jumps  "  in  open  freight 
cars;    sleeping    in    brick    yards,    smoke 


houses,  vacant  dwellings,  station  houses. 

Nevertheless,  "  most  every  house  gave 
them  something,"  the  hobos  told  him, 
for  "  the  people  are  very  charitable." 
And  even  the  law  itself  could  abate  its 
customary  rigors,  for  in  one  place  where 
two  hours  of  stone  breaking  was  cus- 
tomarily required  for  a  night's  lodging  at 
the  station,  "  I  mended,"  he  says,  '"  an 
umbrella  for  a  policeman  and  got  relieved 
of  my  task." 

And,  finally,  at  the  end  of  his  pilgrim- 
age was  his  old  home,  where  he  has  a 
"  brother  and  a  married  sister  and  a 
niece.  You  see  I  am  at  home  there," 
he  exclaims.  "  My  dear  mother  lies  buried 
here  in  Elm  Grove  Cemetery."  His  nu- 
merous relatives  give  him  all  their  work. 
He  seems  likely  to  take  root  once  more 
in  his  native  soil. 

But  no.  Before  the  letter  is  ended,  he 
exclaims :  "  I  don't  know  how  long  I  will 
stay  here — I  don't  think  I  will  remain 
more  than  a  month  more."  The  boom 
was  out  of  the  town,  business  was  dull — 
in  fact,  one  reads  it  between  the  lines, 
life  itself  was  stale  and  flat.  The  bird 
that  had  tasted  freedom  was  not  tolerant 
of  the  cage.  And  that  very  spring,  so 
he  tells  me  a  year  later,  he  was  "  with  a 
circus  for  three  months  "  and  "  had  a 
great  experience ;  "  and  then  graduated 
into  a  woolen  mill  where  he  remained  a 
while ;  then  off  to  another  similar  job  in 
another  place,  where  he  was  "  overseer  of 
carding." 

But  he  had  had  "  a  very  bad  cough 
during  the  winter,"  and  "  had  done  no 
tramping  since  leaving  the  circus." 
Moreover,  this  last  venture  had  left  him, 
he  ruefully  remarks :  "  As  wealthy  when 
I  quit  as  when  I  commenced ;  "  he  had 
"  got  enough ;  "  it  was  "  about  time  to 
settle  down  somewheres."  "  Don't  you 
think  it  will  be  a  wise  conclusion  ?  "  he 
asks.  And  then  he  straightway  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  me  that  he  is  negotiating  for 
another  job.  "  Superintendent  of  a 
woolen  mill  in  C ,  Tennessee !  " 

For  eighteen  months,  in  fact,  he  left 
me  in  doubt  whether  he  were  in  the  old 
job  or  the  new — whether  I  should  hear 
from  him  next,  if  ever,  as  a  smug  capi- 
talist, or  a  hobo ;  and  only  in  September, 
1895,  was  the  suspense  removed.  Then 
came  a  letter  from  a  city  in  Indiana  in- 
closing a  card,  with  gorgeous  red,  white 
and  blue  edge,  whereon  was  inscribed 
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his  name,  street  and  number.  Concern- 
ing the  happenings  of  the  long  interval 
of  silence  not  a  word  was  said.  He  was 
working  in  a  canning  establishment  at 
$1.25  a  day,  but  was  to  leave  that  the 
next  day  for  a  job  on  the  iron  work  of  a 
new  building,  where  he  said :  "  I  think  I 
will  get  better  pay  if  I  can  do  the  work." 
And  once  more  he  tells  me : 

"  I  am  getting  tiard  of  romeing  around.  I 
have  seen  about  all  the  Country  it  is  possible 
to  see  and  it  would  only  be  a  repetition  of 
scenery  to  go  over  the  ground  again ;  but  if  I 
should  get  out  of  work  and  Hard  up  I  may 
go  South.  When  I  get  out  of  work  and  finan- 
cially Busted  I  think  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive only  to  take  to  the  Road." 

T  fully  expected  from  his  very  protest 
that  the  winter  birds  would  have  him  for 
a  companion  on  their  yearly  trip ;  I  re- 
called his  own  happy  words  of  earlier 
days,  "  The  sun  is  just  coming  up;  I  will 
soon  go  down  into  the  town,  and  they 
will  hear  my  baritone  voice  in  all  the 
streets  and  in  every  nook  and  corner, 
'  Umbrellas  and  Parisols  to  mend,  to 
mend ! '  " — and  I  pictured  my  friend  once 
more  in  contact  with  nature,  enjoying 
quiet  industry  with  intervals  of  abundant 
repose  in  the  midst  of  the  trees  and  the 
flowers  and  the  genial  hospitality  of  the 
sunny  South. 

It  was  not  so  to  be.  He  was  next 
heard  from  in  a  comfortable  home  pro- 
vided by  the  gratitude  of  a  nation,  where 
again,  as  usual,  everything  delighted  at 
first,  but  soon  palled,  com_pelling  at  least 
two  separate  flights,  for  minor  jaunts  of 
a  few  hundred  miles,  followed  by  willing 
returns.  From  thence  I  have  had  fre- 
quent letters — the  most  recent  dated  Oc- 
tober 17th.  In  many  ways  they  are  not 
as  interesting  as  the  ones  from  the  road. 
Tie  has  established  relations  once  more 
with  a  newspaper,  and,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  is  "  getting  considerable 
notoriety  as  a  writer  and  a  humorist." 
He  even  has  "  a  free  pass  on  the  city 
street  car  lines." 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  bourgeois 
symptoms,  the  bird  is  again  plainly  beat- 
ing against  the  bars,  and  how  long  they 
will  hold  him  I  cannot  say. 

But  one  of  his  letters  has  an  inclosure 
which  exhibits  the  old  pathos  of  the  road 
in  such  touching  and  striking  fashion 
that  I  transcribe  it  almost  entire.  He  has 
sent  mc  other  verses,  but  I  cannot  find 


the  slightest  merit  in  them.  Portions  of 
this  seem  almost  too  good,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  them  to  other  author- 
ship. 

THE   tramp's    soliloquy. 

And  men  are  housed  and  in  their  place, 

In  snug  and  happy  rest. 
Save  the  tramp,   who  walks  with  weary  pace 

The   highway's   frozen   breast. 

His  limbs  that  tremble  with  the  cold, 
Shrink  from  the  Comeing  Storm  ; 

But  underneath  his  rugged  fold 
His  heart  beats  quick  and  warm. 

He  hears  the  laugh  of  those  who  sit 

In  home's  contented  air, 
He  sees  the  busy  Shadows  flit 

Across  the  window's  glare. 

His  heart  is  full  of  love  imspent, 

His  eyes  are  wet  and  dim  ; 
For  in  those  circles  of  content 

There  is  no  room  for  him. 

He  clasps  his  hands  and  looks  above. 

He  makes  the  hitter  cry: 
"  All  are  happy  in  their  love. 

All  are  beloved  but  I !  " 

Across  the   threshold  streams  the  light 

Expectant  o'er  his  track ; 
No  door  is  opened  in  the  night, 

To  bid  him  welcome  back. 

Our  frames  are  worn  and  little  worth, 

And  hard  our  rugged  hands ; 
We  struggle  for  our  hold  on  earth 

With  the  storms  of  many  lands. 

Say  that  we  curse  if  you  will, 

That  the  tavern  and  harlot  possess  our  gains, 
On  the  surface  floats  what  we  do  of  ill, 

At  the   bottom   the  manhood   remains. 

I   wash  my  hands,   I  bathe  my  brow  ; 

I  see  the  sun  on  hill  and  plain. 
The   old  allegiance   claims   me   now, 

The  old  content  returns  again. 

One  of  his  poems  is  entitled  an  "  Ode 
to  Soldier's  Beer."  Acknowledging  a 
printed  paper  of  mine  on  "  Pauperism 
and  Whisky,"  he  is  good  enough  to  say 
that  "  the  facts  cannot  be  denied ;  "  and 
then  he  adds :  "  I  myself  am  not  much  of 
a  whisky  drinker.  My  favorite  drink  is 
ale  or  beer."  But,  "  I  no  longer  partake 
so  much  of  any  kind  of  drink  as  I  use  to 
in  former  years,"  and  "  sometimes.  I 
think,  I  will  make  up  my  mind  to  let  it 
alone    entirely," — which    he    is    sure   h^ 
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could  easily  do—"  It  would  be  no  trouble 
or  discomode  me  in  the  least." 

However,  he  makes  this  admission: 
"  It  has  in  my  life  and  experience  caused 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  bitter  ex- 
periences ;  "'  and  then  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing bit  of  biography :  "  My  first  experi- 
ence in  drinking  was  after  my  enlistment 
in  the  army.  My  mother  was  a  great 
temperance  advocate,  and  said  many  a 
time  she  would  rather  follow  one  of 
her  boys  to  his  grave  than  to  see  him 
come  home  drunk ;  but  she  saw  it  before 
she  died,  and  it  nearly  broke  her  heart. 
I  often  think  of  her  and  her  teachings  in 
my  lonely  hours." 

Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  these  tender 
reminiscences.  Men  rarely  break  entire- 
ly loose  from  them.  Listen  to  any  mis- 
sion speaker  in  the  slums  and  you  will 
find  that  "  home  "  and  "  mother  "  are  his 
pieces  de  resistance:  when  he  wishes  to  be 
sure  of  making  a  hit  he  falls  back  upon 
them.  And  the  favorite  songs  and  hymns 
of  these  nomadic  folk  look  the  same  way. 
I  once  heard  a  drunken  tramp  in  the 
Hartford  police  station  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice :  "  Where  is  My  Wandering 
Boy  To-night  ?  "  And  he  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  close  of  the  refrain,  low- 
ered his  head,  and  soliloquized :  "  In 
jail;"  then  started  again  with  what 
sounded  like  a  little  quaver  in  his  voice, 
tho  it  may  have  been  only  a  fancy  of  my 
own : 

"  Once  he  was  pure  as  the  morning  f  ew 
As  he  sat  on  his  mother's  knee." 

But  three  years  earlier  our  friend  was 
more  explicit  in  his  admissions.  Just 
after  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  I  had 
written  him  as  follows : 

"  Your  postal  card  of  July  6th  leads  me  to 
suppose  that  you  may  have  met  with  one  of 
those  sudden  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  life 
which  you  are  following  and  I  have  guessed 
that  experiences  similar  to  those  of  Troy,  some 
time  ago  described  by  you,  may  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  In  a  word,  that  you  may 
have  been  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
your  prosperity  by  drinking  more  than  was 
good  for  you — with  all  that  that  usually  im- 
plies. I  am  curious  to  know  whether  my  con- 
jecture is  correct." 

And,  four  days  after,  he  replied: 

"Yes.  sir!  Your  conjectures  were  correct 
to  a  certain  extent.  I  was  exceedingly  pros- 
perous  on    ihe  3d  and  ^th   inst.     I    met   and 


made  many  good  frisnds  through  my  Patriot- 
ism and  devotion  to  my  Native  Land.  And  in 
other  ways  I  no  doubt  partook  to  freely  of  the 
flowing  Bowl.  Yet  at  the  same  time  keeping 
my  equalibraum.  ...  I  am  verry  quite  and 
gentlemanly  in  such  a  state." 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  comforting 
to  be  reminded  how  rich  and  poor  may 
meet  together  with  one  only  law  for  all, 
spite  of  what  we  sometimes  hear :  "  I  al- 
ways make  friends  with  police  officers," 
says  "  Roaveing  Bill ;  "  "  I  have  had  them 
when  I  got  a  little  too  much,  to  take  me  to 
my  hotel."  And  we  shall  not  question 
his  further  statement :  "  One  cause  of 
my  misfortune  and  poverty  at  times  is  my 
liberality  and  Big  Heart!  " 

A  few  weeks  later  he  is  still  more  ex- 
plicit and  sweeping:  "As  you  say  all 
that  are  Hard  up  now  have  been  intem- 
perate, or  to  lavish  in  some  way."' 

And  I  have  before  me  the  written  opin- 
ion of  another,  younger  than  Bill  and  less 
widely  traveled,  albeit  no  mean  authority 
in  matters  of  the  road.  It  was  given 
one  Sunday  afternoon  when  he  had  called 
with  the  apparent  purpose  of  displaying 
his  prowess  at  begging.  He  entered  my 
library,  reeling  under  the  double  weight 
of  alcohol  and  a  bundle  of  clothes.  He 
threw  the  latter  down  on  the  floor  before 
me  much  as  a  cat  lays  a  mouse  at  the 
feet  of  its  mistress,  with  a  "  See  there!  " 
and  a  look  of  pleased  but  embarrassed 

pride :  "  What  the I'll  do  with  them 

/  don't  know,"  he  exclaimed. 

And  sure  enough !  There  were  two 
pairs  of  flannel  shirts,  three  of  drawers, 
four  of  socks,  one  vest,  five  neckties,  and 
an  excellent  pair  of  patent  leather  shoes, 
all  "  bummed  "  from  a  "  mechanic  "  who 
had  given  them  to  him  in  order  that  he 
might  have  "  a  front  "  wherewith  to  ap- 
ply for  work  in  a  factory.  And  only  the 
day  before  he  had  brought  another  parcel, 
secured  in  the  same  way,  and  containing : 
One  black  suit,  complete ;  one  black  coat 
and  vest ;  one  pair  light  trousers ;  one 
black  derby  hat ;  one  brown  hat ;  one  pair 
russet  colored  shoes ;  two  suits  of  under- 
clothes ;  three  shirts ;  two  pairs  of  socks ; 
four  handkerchiefs,  and  one  roll  of  neck- 
ties— all  second  hand  but  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

His  load  of  alcohol,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  was:  Ales,  six;  whiskies, 
two  ;  gin,  one  pint. 

As  he  s^t  blinking  ancj  talking  in  hfj 
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bright,  drunken  way — he  has  an  excel- 
lent mrnd — 1  suddenly  asked  him  : 
"  When    are  you    going    to    brace    up. 

N ?" 

He  looked  at  me  steadily,  and  then  re- 
plied in  a  fashion  that  seemed  to  me  so 
striking  that  I  presently  asked  him  to 
write  it  down.  And  here  it  is,  the  steadi- 
ness and  clearness  of  the  chirography  tes- 
tifying at  once  to  his  business  training 
and  to  the  persistency  with  which  ac- 
quired gifts  assert  themselves : 

'■  WHERE    THERE    IS    HONEY   THERE    ARE    BEES 
"  WHERE   THERE    IS    BEER   THERE    IS    BUMS. 
"  N.      E. 

"  Hartford,  March  22nd,  1896." 

With  which,  and  an  aphorism  from  our 
peripatetic  philosopher,  in  whom  I  at 
least  have  come  to  see  much  that  is  to  be 
pitied  and  to  be  loved,  as  well  as  con- 
demned, I  will  close: 

"  But  such  is  Human  nature  and  it  is  Hard 
to   remedy." 

SEQUEL. 

Since  the  last  of  these  words  were 
written  my  foreboding  has  proved  true. 
The  bird  left  the  cage;  tried  the  road 
once  more;  again  and  still  again  sought 
the  quiet  of  one  of  those  retreats  to 
which  his  wounds  entitle  him — and  again 
left  it. 

Then  came  a  long  period  of  common- 
place industry — so  long  that  letters  be- 
came rare,  brief  and  dull ;  so  long  that  I 
once  more  said,  and  this  time  with  all 
but  conviction :  "  He  is  cured  of  it !" — 
followed,  must  I  confess  it?  with  a  half 
sigh  for  what  had  disappeared  from  his 
life — and  mine ! 

Then,  one  bright  summer  day,  came  a 
postal  card,  in  pencil,  in  the  well-known 
iiand  : 

"  Tahlaquah,   Indian 
"  Territory,  July   i,    1901. 

"  You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised,  this  is 
a  good  country,  good  crops,  plenty  of  every- 
thing, fine  spring  watter.  I  am  going  into 
Oklahoma  and  the  Comanche  nation.  May 
marry  and  get  some  land  Can't  tell,  hope  you 
are  well,  I  am  fat  and  hearty.     Yours 

"  R.  W." 

This  has  been  followed  by  letters  dated 
July  29  and  August  20.  The  first  gives 
an  account  of  his  attempt  to  "  get  a  slice 
from  Uncle  Sam's  domains." 

"  As  there  is  only  thirteen  thousand  chances 
and   some  of  them   verry  poor  and  there  was 


over  160,000  registered,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  chances  would  of  ben  better  if  thc 
money  had  been  bet  on  some  crap  game  or 
country  horse  race  instead  of  being  invested 
in  Uncle  Sams'  lottery  scheme." 

Moreover,  the  thermometer  had  been 
standing  108  in  the  shade  and,  although 
it  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  he  "  had  been 
drinking  excessive  quantities  of  the  al- 
kali water  they  was  selling  at  25  cents 
per  bell,"  and  "took  the  fever;"  "I 
think,"  he  says,  from  said  "  drinking." 
Furthermore,  extended  experience  had 
taught  him  that  the  Indian  Territory  was 
not  up  to  his  first  impressions :  ''  It  is  one 
hundred  years  behind  the  States  in  im- 
provements and  civilization  generally." 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  painful 
disillusions,  an  air  of  cheerful  philosophy 
pervades  this  Neosho,  Newton  County, 
Mo.,  letter,  that  is  sadly  lacking  in  the 
next,  which  is  headed  "  On  the  Road 
Walking,"  and  written  "  Sunday,  near 
Boston,  Mo."  He  had  been  passing  a 
week  at  "  a  soldiers'  reunion  in  Jasper 
County,"  along  with  old  Union  comrades, 
"  an  old  Confed,  with  one  leg.  spoke  " — 
and  he  had  "  had  a  good  time." 

I  am  told  that  reaction  is  not  alto- 
gether unknown,  after  times  called 
"  good,"  and  that  one  symptom  of  this 
reaction  is  political  gloom.  However 
that  may  be,  there  is  the  suddenest  kind 
of  an  explosion  in  this  instance :  "  And 
you  folks  wonder  why  there  is  Tramps," 
he  snarls.  "  You  are  not  educated  up  to 
the  causes  of  all  these  social  plagues. 
You  will  be  in  time."  And  to  the  very 
last  word  he  sustains  this  high  standard 
of  pessimism.  He  disapproves  of  legal 
measures  for  regulating  strikes  and  strik- 
ers and,  alluding  to  the  Tampa  episode, 
cries  out :  "  Ye  gods !  What  a  picture 
for  an  intelligent  nation  to  stand  and 
view  with  calmness.  A  nation  which 
hosts  of  being  the  freest  and  most  demo- 
cratic of  any  nation  on  Earth.  All  now 
is  dead  calm.  But  in  the  words  of  Mc- 
Cullough,  the  tragedian,  in  his  great 
character,  Virginius,  It  is  calmness  born 
of  sullen  determination.  For  years  a 
steady  undercurrent  of  Unrest  has  been 
flowing  through  all  those  that  are  not 
millionaires  or  hundreds  of  thousand  peo- 
ple through  the  tyranny  of  the  afore- 
said class.  Labor  and  all  the  common 
people  are  now  so  strong  as  to  be  almost 
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uncontrolable  and  threatens  to  burst 
forth  and  engulf  the  world  in  Chaos. 

"  The  storm  is  upon"  us." 

Then  he  reverts  with  bitterness  to  the 
Oklahoma  lottery,  quotes  Mr.  Bookwal- 
ter,  of  Ohio,  in  behalf  of  the  prediction 
that  a  "  World  wide  war  is  comeing  be- 
tween the  centres  of  wealth  and  the  com- 
mon people  and  that  it  is  comeing  first 
in  the  U.  S."  Then  he  gives  us  this  pic- 
ture on  his  own  account : 

"  There  is  a  half  million  Nomadic  helthy 
tough  Ho-Bos  in  America.  If  I  had  them 
organized  equiped  and  disciplined  they  would 
make  the  grandest  army  that  ever  shouldered 
a  gun  and  would  be  invincible.  I  would  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  them  transportation  they 
would  beat  their  way  and  subsist  at  the  back 
doors  of  towns  they  passed  through." 

Then  he  deals  a  blow  at  the  property 
clause  in  the  new  Virginia  constitution, 
and  another  at  the  editor  of  an  "  Arkan- 
saw  paper,"  for  a  patriotico-optimistic  ut- 
terance about  what  he  himself  has  not 


scrupled  elsewhere  to  call  "  our  beloved 
America." 

"  His  paper  shows  that  it  is  not  equiped 
for  decent  printing  and  if  he  does  not  know 
his  own  buis  it  is  not  likely  that  he  knows 
much  of  social  philosophy.  But  he  does  verry 
well  to  back  up  the  Capitalists.  They  do  not 
need  to  know  much." 

And  with  that  contemptuous  remark 
and  these  views  tinged  with  a  melancholy 
so  foreign  to  his  average  nature  he  closes, 
promising  "  more  anon." 

I  have  written  to  him,  as  he  requests, 
to  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  asked  him  whether 
it  has  occurred  to  him  what  would  hap- 
pen to  his  Army  of  Tramps  if  a  train  of 
wagons  laden  with  free  beer  were  to  be 
sent  to  meet  them. 

And  I  shall  hear  from  him  promptly, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  confidently  expect 
to  find  him  once  more  in  his  earlier  and 
more  cheerful  mood. 


THE   END. 


Hartford,  Conn. 


Mercury 


By  William   Hervey  Woods 


H 


E  speeds  no  more  on  winged  heel — 
No  wand  with  serpents  twining 
He  bears,  nor  wears  his  antique  cap 
Of  brazen  metal  shining ; 
The  purse  he  bore  has  grown  a  pouch, 

As  time  his  fortune  betters. 
And  he  who  was  Jove's  messenger 
Is  now  our  Man  of  Letters. 

His  fellow-gods  were  rustics  all, 

And  loved  the  vale  and  mountain, 
He  long  ago  moved  into  town — 

No  leafy,  lonely  fountain 
Claims   him   to-day,  nor  sylvan   shrine 

Where  Prayer  looks  up  to  Pity — 
For  Mercury's  in  business  now. 

With  office  in  the  city. 

In  formal  cap  and  coat  of  gray, 

With  portly  pouch  of  leather. 
He  walks  the  streets  in  summer  glow 

And  wildest  winter  weather; 
I  hear  him  passing,  tho  he  leaves 

Nor  paper  nor  epistle — 
Men  knew  him  once  by  staff  and  shoon— 

I  know  him  by  his  whistle. 


He  brings  no  word  from  Jupiter 

(Of  heaven,  or  of  Olympus), 
And  still  will  he,  in  news  of  Mars 

And  Mistress  Venus,  skimp  us ; 
But  earthly  joys  and  hopes  and  fears 

In  daily  rounds  he  carries. 
And  hearts  are  few  that  beat  at  ease 

When  long  his  footstep  tarries. 

He  brings  a  note  for  Sweetheart  Nell, 

For  me,  the  news  from  China, 
And  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  latest  feat, — 

A  poem,  on  "  The  Mina." 
The  haughty  sheet  for  which  Quill  writes. 

And  that  for  which  Pciin  sketches, 
With  bills  and  dues  and  billet-doux — 

All  these  our  Gray-coat  fetches. 

Tho  strange  to  us  his  vanished  gods, 

"  Majores  et  Minores," 
Their  ancient  envoy,  turned  to  man. 

Right  welcome  at  the  door  is. 
Then  health  to  him  !     And  may  his  "  beat ' 

Both  gain  and  pleasure  bring  him, 
With  other  bards  in  later  times 

And  worthier  verse  to  sing  him. 
Bai.timorr.  Mn. 
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Civil  Government  in  Our  Terri- 
tory Under  Military  Occupation 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  rendered  a 
very  valuable  service  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
intricate  questions  arising  from  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  islands  ceded  by 
Spain  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  War,  by 
causing  the  publication  of  the  reports*  or 
opinions  delivered  by  Judge  Charles  E. 
Magoon,  the  Law  Officer  in  the  Division 
of  Insular  Aflfairs  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. These  reports  were  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his 
guidance  in  passing  upon  a  great  number 
of  complicated  and  difficult  questions,  and 
are  characterized  by  remarkable  research, 
learning  and  ability.  A  portion  of  these 
papers  are  opinions  upon  actual  cases 
which  arose  for  determination,  but  there 
are  also  a  number  of  papers  consisting  of 
reviews  of  general  qviestions  of  law  sub- 
mitted in  advance  of  any  particular  ques- 
tions arising  for  discussion.  This  latter 
class  of  opinions  is  novel.  It  is  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  a  defect  in  our  legal  system 
that  the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  is  usually  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  authoritative  expression  of  judi- 
cial opinion  upon  new  laws  or  conditions 
until  an  actual  case  arises  under  them  for 
determination.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  confines  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Courts  to  actual  cases 
in  law  or  equity  under  the  Constitution. 
It  is  the  uniform  practice  of  the  courts  of 
this  country  to  refuse  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  any  judicial  question  until 
it  is  properly  brought  before  them  in  the 
form  of  an  actual  controversy  between 
parties  litigant,  and  generally  the  Attor- 
neys-General and  other  law  officers  in  this 
country  decline  to  express  opinions  upon 
questions  of  law  which  do  not  grow  out 
of  actual  controversies  requiring  a  de- 
termination.   The  administrative  officers, 

•  Reports  of  the  Law  of  Civil  Government  in 
Territory  subject  to  miiitary  operation  by  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  United  States,  submitted  to 
Hon.  Eiihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War,  by  Charles  E. 
Magoon.  Law  OflBcer,  Division  of  Insular  AfTalrs. 
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therefore,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, are  often  confronted  with  difficult 
and  complicated  questions  growing  out  of 
new  laws  or  novel  situations  in  respect  to 
which  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  any  au- 
thoritative interpretation  of  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  in  advance  of  action 
under  it. 

The  situation  in  which  the  officers  of 
the  Government  were  placed  immediately 
after  the  war  with  Spain,  in  relation  to 
the  legal  questions  arising  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  military  government  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines, 
was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Under 
these  circumstances  Judge  Magoon  was 
appointed  as  Law  Officer  of  the  Division 
of  Insular  Affairs  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  habit 
of  Secretary  Root  to  ask  his  opinion  upon 
the  more  important  questions  as  they 
came  up  for  decision,  and  also  upon  the 
general  questions  of  law  created  by  the 
new  situation  of  affairs  in  advance  of  ac- 
tual cases  arising  for  decision.  For  in- 
stance, among  these  reports  made  by 
Judge  Magoon  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
is  one  on  the  powers,  functions  and  duties 
of  the  military  governments  maintained 
by  the  United  States  in  the  islands  ceded 
by  Spain ;  another  on  the  legal  status  of 
the  territory  and  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
acquired ;  another  on  the  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  bearing  on 
the  question  whether  the  Constitution  and 
laws  extend  ex  propria  vigore  over  new- 
ly acquired  territory,  with  other  similar 
reports,  in  which  the  various  judicial  de- 
cisions, diplomatic  reports,  debates  in 
<  "ongress  and  other  authorities  bearing 
on  such  questions  are  cited  and  their  ef- 
fect considered.  Most  of  these  papers 
were  written  in  advance  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  insular 
cases,  and  it  is  striking  to  see  how  much 
material  there  was  in  the  law  reports,  the 
debates  in  Congress,  the  orders  to  military 
commanders,  the  President's  messages 
and  diplomatic  documents  throwing  light 
on  the  points  under  consideration.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  questions  involved  in 
regard  to  the  status  and  rights  of  the  peo- 
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pie  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  the 
proper  attitude  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment toward  them,  had  arisen  and  had 
been  more  or  less  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Alaska,  and  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  it  is  striking  to  see  how 
large  and  valuable  a  mass  of  precedent 
was  found  by  Judge  Magoon  in  the  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  former  acqui- 
sitions of  territory  bearing  directly  upon 
the  questions  arising  under  the  recent 
Spanish  acquisitions.  The  elaborate  dis- 
cussions in  Congress  also  on  the  consti- 
tutional status  of  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries incidentally  threw  much  light  on  the 
question,  what  force  the  Constitution  had 
in  the  new  possessions.  No  more  com- 
plete statement  of  both  sides  of  the  sub- 
ject has  ever  been  made  than  is  contained 
in  the  famous  colloquy  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  debate 
on  the  act  proposing  the  extension  of  the 
Constitution  over  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War, 
which  colloquy  is  quoted  in  full  in  these 
reports.  The  actual  cases  which  have 
arisen  for  determination  by  the  War  De- 
partment, atid  which  are  discussed  in  the 
opinions  in  this  book,  were  extraordi- 
narily varied,  complicated  and  difficult, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  source  from 
which  so  complete  an  idea  of  them  can 
be  obtained.  The  simple  titles  of  many 
of  these  papers  are  instructive  in  this  re- 
spect. For  instance,  there  is  an  opinion 
on  the  right  of  a  person  to  the  hereditary 
office  of  Mayor  of  Havana,  granted  to 
the  claimant's  ancestor  in  perpetuity  by 
the  King  of  Spain  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  which  was  aliolished  by  the 
Military  Government,  and  which  the 
claimant  asserted  was  property  under 
Spanish  law,  protected  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  ;  a  paper  on  the  right  of  the  Military 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
impose  import  and  export  duties  there ;  a 
report  on  the  right  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  to  pass  an  act  aflfecting  the 
rights  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation  in  the  Philippines ; 
an  opinion  on  the  conflicting  rights  of  the 
different  submarine  cal)le  companies  con- 
nected with  the  Island  of  Cuba,  based  on 
the  original  Spanish  concessions ;  a  re- 
]>()rt  on  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
place  restrictions  upon  British  and  Ger- 


man trade  with  the  Sulu  Islands,  ass«rted 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Spain ;  an 
opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  registration 
of  trade-marks  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898, 
providing  for  the  registration  of  trade- 
marks at  the  Bureau  of  the  Union  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  to  which  treaty 
Spain  had  assented ;  a  report  on  the  right 
of  municipalities  in  Cuba  to  grant  per- 
mission to  railroad  companies  to  occupy 
highways,  and  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  conferring  such  privilege ;  an 
opinion  on  a  claim  for  the  salvage  of  a 
United  States  Army  transport ;  an  opin- 
ion on  the  right  of  a  Chinese  merchant 
domiciled  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  engage 
in  business  as  a  merchant  at  Manila ; 
opinions  on  various  applications  to  annul 
judgments  rendered  by  the  courts  of 
Cuba  prior  to  the  American  occupation 
of  the  island,  and  on  the  power  of  pardon 
under  the  Military  Government  of  Cuba  ; 
a  report  as  to  the  ownership  of  Spanish 
vessels  disabled  and  sunk  in  Cuban  wa- 
ters by  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war ;  an  opinion  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  act  of  Congress 
relating  to  public  lands  and  timber  in  the 
Philippines ;  opinions  as  to  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  public  moneys  found  in  the 
Spanish  treasuries  in  Manila,  and  seized 
by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States ;  opinions  as  to  methods  of  organ- 
izing railway  and  other  corporations  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

The  opinions  above  mentioned  are 
only  a  portion  of  those  printed  in  this 
compilation.  They  are  not  only  highly 
creditable  to  Judge  Magoon,  their  au- 
thor, as  exhibiting  an  unusual  degree  of 
learning  and  ability,  but  they  also  illus- 
trate in  a  striking  way  the  painstaking 
thoroughness  and  the  sound  and  accurate 
judgment  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  administration  of  his  office. 
The  decisions  made  and  the  proceedings 
adopted  have  been  obviously  actuated  by 
the  highest  sense  of  duty  and  by  a  per- 
vading desire  to  do  justice.  This  book 
will  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
admirable  administration  of  the  War  Of- 
fice by  Secretary  Root  during  a  period  in 
which  its  administration  was  involved  in 
especial  difficulties. 
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The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart* 

The  versatility  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  but 
even  one  well-trained  against  surprises 
is  occasionally  startled  by  the  variety  of 
his  historical  interests  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  performs  his  work. 
To  produce  in  the  same  year,  not  only  a 
work  on  myths  and  the  origin  of  reli- 
gion that  meets  the  learned  Frazer  on  his 
own  ground,  and  a  study  of  Tennyson  that 
is  acknowledged  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
sympathetic  criticism,  but  also  an  analy- 
sis of  one  of  the  greatest  of  historical 
mysteries,  that  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
is  certainly  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment. Mr.  Lang  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  Scotland  and  the 
House  of  Stuart,  and  has  written  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  Young  Pretender  for  the 
Goupil  series,  a  history  of  Scotland,  and 
"  Pickle  the  Spy  "  and  "  The  Companions 
of  Pickle,"  two  volumes  on  the  Jacobite 
uprising  of  1745.  And  all  this  has  been 
done  in  addition  to  his  work  as  a  trans- 
lator of  Homer,  an  editor  of  fairy  tales 
in  all  sorts  of  colors,  and  a  contributor  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day 
on  current  literary  and  political  cjues- 
tions. 

The  mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  has  had 
a  peculiar  fascination  for  all  students  of 
history  and  romance  for  three  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  Was  the  Scottish  queen 
guilty  or  innocent  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Lord  Darnley?  Was  she  particeps 
criminis,  knowing  beforehand  that  a  plot 
was  in  preparation  against  him  and  aid- 
ing to  bring  Darnley  to  a  place  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  conspirators? 
That  Rothwell  and  his  fellows  murdered 
Darnley,  Mr.  Lang  has  not  a  moment's 
doubt ;  but  that  Mary  was  as  black  as 
she  has  been  painted  by  Buchanan  and 
Goltz,  her  contemporaries,  he  tries  to 
show,  was  not  true.  His  work  proves 
beyond  question  that  many  of  the  older 
tales  were  baseless  falsehoods,  and  that 
much  of  the  scandal  hitherto  attached  to 
the  name  of  Mary  Stuart,  is  outrageously 
untrue.  Mr.  Lang  acknowledges  that 
Mary  abhorred  Darnley.  and  was 
wretched  in  her  married  life ;  but  that 
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she  was  guilty  of  profligate  conduct  with 
Bothwell  before  the  murder,  "  when  he 
was  ill  at  Hermitage  and  she  almost  dead 
at  Jedburgh,"  he  declares  to  be  a  grossly 
malevolent  falsehood.  He  takes  up  one 
by  one  the  criticisms  and  judgments  of 
others,  and  with  keenness  and  insight 
detects  the  weak  spots,  and  demonstrates 
the  worthlessness  of  invective  on  one  side 
and  of  special  pleading  on  the  other. 
From  such  analysis,  which  the  reader 
will  not  find  it  always  easy  to  follow  un- 
less he  have  well  fortified  himself  with 
facts  beforehand,  the  Scottish  queen 
emerges  a  sinner  indeed,  but  in  no  way  a 
monster  of  wickedness.  Mr.  Lang  is 
distinctly  in  sympathy  with  Mary,  and 
manifestly  admires  her  conduct  in  the 
earlier  years  of  her  reign ;  but  he  is  no 
hero-worshiper.  That  Mary  knew  of 
the  existence  of  a  plot  he  considers 
proved  by  the  letter  to  her  from  Mor- 
ton's cousin,  Archibald  Douglas,  in 
which  the  latter  declares  that  in  January, 
1657,  Bothwell  and  Lethington  visited 
Morton  at  Whittingham,  and  afterward 
went  to  Edinburgh  to  consult  Mary  re- 
garding the  issue  of  a  written  warrant 
by  her  for  the  murder  of  Darnley.  This, 
of  course,  Mary  refused  to  give,  but  that 
she  thereby  became  aware  that  Darnley's 
life  was  threatened,  seems  manifest. 

Mr.  Lang's  examination  of  the  Casket 
Letters,  upon  which  modern  belief  in 
Mary's  guilt  is  chiefly  based,  is  long,  de- 
tailed, and  intricate.  The  question  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters  is  of  im- 
portance, however,  only  to  the  student  of 
Mary's  character  and  not  to  the  historian. 
The  course  of  Scottish  history  would  not 
have  been  changed  had  they  never  ex- 
isted. A  recent  writer  has  well  said  that 
the  majority  of  Mary's  subjects  were 
convinced  of  Mary's  connivance  at  Darn- 
ley's  murder,  and  that  the  insurgent  lords 
supported  by  public  opinion,  were  en- 
abled to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
country.  The  people  at  home- and  the 
foreign  courts  as  well  were  believers  in 
Mary's  guilt  before  the  letters  were  pro- 
duced or  the  existence  of  them  even  sus- 
pected. Mr.  Lang's  argument  has, 
therefore,  interest  chiefly  for  the  his- 
torical critic,  who  loves  a  good  historical 
problem,  or  for  the  student  of  character, 
to  whom  the  biographical  aspects  of  his- 
tory are  of  special  importance. 
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The  letters  were  produced  at  the  trial 
of  the  queen,  and  were  presented  by  the 
lords  as  positive  proof  of  her  guilt  of 
murder.  They  first  appear  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1567,  and  were  presented  in  De- 
cember, 1568,  to  the  English  Commis- 
sioners, who  examined  Mary's  case.  Mr. 
Lang's  strongest  argument  against  the 
letters,  as  against  Mary's  guilt  in  general, 
is  the  character  of  the  men  who  were  her 
enemies,  and  the  atrocious  manner  in 
which  the  Lennoxes  got  up  their  case 
against  her.  If  he  has  not  proved  the 
letters  to  be  forgeries,  he  has  proved, 
from  the  evidence  of  materials  hitherto 
unknown  to  historians,  that  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  father  of  the  murdered  Dam- 
ley,  and  other  accusers  employed  every 
device  to  prove  her  guilty,  either  by  de- 
liberate forgery  or  by  interpolating 
the  "  most  principal  and  substantious 
clauses."  For  these  clauses,  Mr.  Lang 
holds  Maitland,  of  Lethington.  respon- 
sible, and  maintains  that  tho  the  latter 
may  not  have  held  the  pen  of  the  forger, 
he,  in  all  probability,  directed  the  scheme. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand.  Mr. 
Lang  agrees  with  the  German  critics  of 
the  letters,  and  with  Father  Pollen,  who 
has  recently  published  new  material  from 
the  Vatican  documents,  that  the  letters 
contain  much  that  Mary  herself  wrote. 
He  believes  that  the  most  incriminating 
letter  (No.  II)  is  in  parts  genuine  "be- 
yond the  Genius  of  Forgery  to  produce," 
and  that  of  the  other  letters  "  consider- 
able and  compromising  portions  "  were 
written  by  Mary's  own  hand. 

Mr.  Lang's  characterization  of  the 
various  persons  concerned  in  the  ro- 
mantic drama  is  full  of  life  and  color,  tho 
at  times  overdrawn.  This  is  strikingly 
seen  in  his  delineation  of  Moray,  Mary's 
natural  brother,  "  son  of  her  (Lady 
Douglas)  whom  James  V  loved  best." 
Froude's  defense  of  Moray  as  noble  and 
stainless  is  probably  in  part  responsible 
for  thisr  but  Mr.  Lang  has  gone  too  far 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Moray  was 
not  personally  attractive,  but  among  the 
lords  he  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  and  the  one  person  who, 
after  Mary's  fall,  was  capable  of  saving 
his  country.  Mr.  Lang  charges  Moray 
with  connivance  at  hypocrisy  and  deceit, 
treachery  and  blood,  and  rather  by  in- 
nuendo than  bv  direct  attack  leaves  the 


impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
that  Moray  was  a  man  who,  with  "  God 
and  honor  "  on  his  lips,  was  willing  to 
work  with  traitors  and  assassins.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  fair-minded  stu- 
dent of  Scottish  history  will  concur  in 
this  view. 


The  Leopard's  Spots* 

Novels  written  apparently  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  exposing  the  fallacies  of 
human  nature,  however  justified  by  the 
facts  of  life,  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Two  books  recently  published  show  the 
same  motives,  and  are  equally  bad,  from 
different  standpoints.  The  scenes  in 
both  stories  are  laid  in  the  South ;  but  the 
author  of  "The  Marrow  of  Tradition"  is 
a  negro,  and  with  the  bloodthirsty  imag- 
ination of  an  outraged  man  he  contrasts 
all  the  cruelties  and  villainies  practiced 
by  the  whites  in  the  South  with  the  long 
suffering  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  his 
own  oppressed  people ;  while  Mr.  Dixon 
is  a  white  man  learned  in  all  the  "  scala- 
wag "  legislation  and  "  carpet-bagger  " 
wrongs  endured  by  North  Carolinians 
during  the  reconstruction  period  and  up 
to  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  riots  in  Wil- 
mington and  the  "red  shirt"  brigades 
established  what  he  calls  Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy  in  that  State.  Both  of  these 
authors  use  history  as  a  war  cry  to  the 
prejudices  of  their  own  people.  And 
while  every  nation  is  founded  upon  tra- 
ditions as  well  as  upon  principles  of 
righteous  government,  not  one  can  afford 
to  build  upon  prejudices  which  involve 
sectional  strife  and  racial  hatred.  The 
people  who  cling  most  stubbornly  to  the 
memory  of  their  wrongs  will  be  the  last 
to  rise  in  the  scale  of  things.  For,  after 
all,  races  are  only  larger  individuals,  dif- 
fering from  the  average  man  merely  in 
the  number  of  their  legs  and  heads,  and 
hound  to  overlook  with  divine  good  na- 
ture each  other's  faults  and  weaknesses. 
Therefore,  books  written  to  exploit  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro  or  of  the  Southern 
white  against  his  brethren  in  the  North 
tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  both  races. 
They  delay  the  natural  adjustment  which 
must  come  inevitably,  as  life  follows  life, 
springing  out  as  fresh  and  vigorous  from 

•The  Leopard's  Spots.  «v  Thomas  Dixon,, 7r. 
New  York  :  Doublcday.  Vaac  &  Co.     11.50. 
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old  loins  as  new  trees  grow  up  from  the 
ancient  earth. 

Besides,  when  historical  facts  are 
dramatized,  as  they  are  in  this  novel, 
they  cease  to  be  mere  records  of  the  past. 
They  are  infused  with  the  spirit  of  a  liv- 
ing personality  and  become  accusations, 
furious  appeals  to  justice  in  the  name  of 
ancient  wrongs.  They  bring  into  the 
peace  of  the  present  day  dark  shadows 
from  the  past,  and  add  old  grave  wounds 
to  modern  grievances — all  of  which  is  in- 
jurious to  impressionable  youth  and  re- 
tards the  development  of  wholesome  cit- 
izenship in  the  South. 

As  a  work  of  art,  the  story  is  open  to 
the  criticism  so  often  passed  upon  South- 
ern literature.  There  is  the  usual  lack 
of  restraint,  too  much  sentiment,  too 
much  agitating  of  emotions,  thus  causing 
them  to  become  more  and  more  effer- 
vescent rather  than  dynamic.  But  two 
difficulties  confront  every  Southern  au- 
thor— a  certain  lawlessness  of  temper  in 
the  South,  a  strident  sense  of  personal 
liberty  which  is  not  easily  brought  within 
the  bounds  of  the  best  literary  expres- 
sion, besides  his  own  halelujah  disposi- 
tion. Apparently  every  man  born  short 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  has  a  little 
smoldering  spark  of  eloquence  in  him 
whether  he  has  anything  to  say  or  not. 
And  this  oratorical  spirit  often  gives  a 
sonorous  quality  to  his  style,  ludicrously 
inappropriate  to  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals.  Thus,  in  this  novel  Mr.  Dixon 
shows  himself  an  orator  rather  than  a  lit- 
erary artist.  He  kindles  bivouac  fires  to 
shed  a  martial  glow  upon  county  politics. 
His  voice  is  too  large.  He  calls  North 
Carolina  "America "  and  the  United 
States  "  North  Carolina."  "  In  a  democ- 
racy you  cannot  build  a  nation  inside  of 
a  nation  of  two  antagonistic  races,  and 
therefore  the  future  American  must  be 
either  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  a  mulatto,"  he 
declares  with  oracular  repetition,  altho 
the  conditions  he  hints  at  never  have 
threatened  the  civilization  of  the  South, 
and  only  existed  for  a  short  time  around 
Wilmington  and  a  few  other  localities 
where  negroes  outnumbered  the  whites. 

Unquestionably,  The  Leopard's  Spots 
will  be  a  popular  book  in  the  South.  But 
we  cannot  recommend  the  novel  to  either 
section,  since  it  is  as  normal  to  outlive 
regrets  as  prejudices.     And  the  less  we 


are  reminded  of  each  other's  shortcom- 
ings the  sooner  shall  we  reach  our  full 
stature  in  love  and  kinship. 

The  Latest  Bible  Dictionary 

Professor  Ciieyne  is  making  good 
speed  with  the  issue  of  his  great  Bible 
dictionary.*  Three  volumes  have  ap- 
peared in  three  successive  years,  and  a 
fourth  volume  will  complete  the  work. 

This  work  illustrates  the  progress  of 
biblical  investigation.  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary,  of  a  generation  ago,  was  a 
marvelous  advance  over  the  Calmet,  with 
which  the  previous  generation  was 
forced  to  be  content.  Its  three  volumes 
were  enlarged  to  four  in  Professor 
Hackett's  American  edition,  and  much  of 
value  was  added.  It  held  the  field  for 
English-speaking  people  until  the  first  of 
the  four  volumes  of  Hasting's  Bible  Dic- 
tionary appeared  in  1898,  to  be  followed 
the  next  year  by  the  first  volume  of 
Cheyne's  Encyclopedia  Biblica.  The 
unique  positon  of  the  Bible  as  an  object 
of  study  is  illustrated  by  the  demand  for 
such  a  succession  of  expensive  and  ex- 
panded rival  dictionaries. 

The  excuse  for  the  Bible  dictionaries 
thus  appearing  simultaneously  is  in  the 
different  attitude  of  the  two  editors  to- 
ward the  Scriptures.  Hasting's  Diction- 
ary is  by  no  means  as  conservative  as 
was  Smith's,  but  it  is  orthodoxy  itself 
when  compared  with  Cheyne's,  which 
consistently  represents  the  more  radical 
views  of  historians  and  critics.  We  have 
grown  so  used  to  this  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  it  hardly  excites  surprise,  but 
when  applied  to  the  New  Testament  it 
startles  the  student  not  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  currency  of 
the  views  of  Schmiedel,  Usener  and  van 
Manen.  Thus  in  the  article  on  the  "  Na- 
tivity "  the  virgin-birth  of  our  Eord  is 
entirely  remanded  to  legend,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  marshaled  from  Syriac  and  other 
sources  to  prove  that  the  earliest  texts 
of  the  biographies  read  that  "  Joseph  be- 
gat Jesus."  In  the  second  volume,  un- 
der the  title  "  Jesus,"  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce 
has    conveniently    avoided   this    subject, 

•ENCYCLorjuDiA  KiBLicA.  A  Critical  Dictionary 
of  the  Literary,  Poetical  and  Religious  History 
and  the  ArcLceology,  Geography  and  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Bible.  Edited  hy  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Ohepne 
and  J.  Sutherland  Black.  Vol.  Ill,  L  to  V.  The 
Marmillan  Co.     $5. 
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confining  himself  to  the  study  of  onr 
Lord's  life  as  found  in  all  the  three  Sy- 
noptists ;  but  he  has  allowed  so  much  of 
legend  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Gospel 
story  that  his  last  months  of  life  were 
not  sweetened  by  the  cries  of  alarm  that 
were  raised  in  his  Church.  In  his  article 
on  "  Paul  "  the  late  Dr.  Edwin  Hatch 
allows  to  the  Apostle  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  and  thinks  that  to  the  Philip- 
pians  has  the  next  claim  to  authenticity, 
followed  by  Ephesians  and  Colossians, 
and  with  less  claim  to  acceptance  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  But  van 
Manen,  who  concludes  this  article,  robs 
Paul  of  every  last  Epistle,  even  the  four 
usually  allowed  to  him.  Really  this 
seems  to  be  a  needless  extreme  of  critical 
suspicion. 

The  learning  of  these  volumes  is  be- 
yond question.  In  geography,  in  history, 
in  archeology,  we  have  the  latest  accessi- 
ble material  and  results.  And  our  Ameri- 
can scholars  have  been  called  on  to  do 
some  of  the  best  work,  as  Professor 
Prince  on  "  Music,"  an  admirable  article 
with  illustrations  (which  are  too  sparing- 
ly employed)  ;  Professor  Torrey  on  Mac- 
cabees ;  "  Professor  Moore  on  "  Num- 
bers "  and  "  Philistines ;  "  Professor  Toy 
on  '■  Proverbs ;  "  Professor  Brown  on 
"  Persia,"  and  W.  Max  Miiller  on  Egyp- 
tian topics. 

It  would  be  hardly  right,  while  fully 
recognizing  the  great  ability  and  learn- 
ing which  Professor  Cheyne  has  shown 
in  the  numerous  articles  he  has  written 
on  Old  Testament  topics,  as  well  as  in 
the  heavier  task  of  editorship,  not  to 
speak  a  word  of  warning  as  to  his  ex- 
treme passion  for  amending  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  modern  text  criticism.  An  ex- 
traordinary list  of  conjectural  emenda- 
tions appears  under  the  title  "  Jerah- 
meel,"  where  the  most  dissimilar  names, 
like  Carmcl,  Av.ialek,  Bcer-lahai-roi,  are 
made  corruptions  of  Jerahmeel.  Sec  also 
such  articles  as  "  Nimrod  "  and  "  Nis- 
roch."  But  Cheyne's  exuberant  imagi- 
nation is  well  known,  and  leads  him  to 
accept  and  then  improve  any  novel  theory 
that  has  only  a  fanciful  basis.  We  heart- 
ily commend  the  dictionary  of  the  Bible 
to  the  student,  but  its  conclusions  are  to 
be  cliccked  by  the  study  of  the  arguments 
of  less  extreme  scholars. 


The  Coast  of  Freedom.    By  Adele  Marie  Shaw. 
New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    Si. 50. 

Vastly  too  many  of  them  are  being 
written,  of  course,  but  at  least  these  his- 
torical novels  are  improving  in  quality 
and  construction.  And  some  of  them 
are  wonderfully  clean  and  wholesome,  in 
spite  of  a  little  profanity,  put  in  proba- 
bly to  represent  the  rabid  spirit  of  a  less 
decorous  age  than  our  own.  The  Coast 
of  Freedom  is  another  tale  of  Boston 
town,  where  maiden  sweetness  and  Puri- 
tan uprightness  unite  to  make  a  pretty 
love  story.  There  are  the  inevitable  In- 
dians and  the  usual  disposition  on  the 
part  of  sundry  villains  to  steal  the  maid. 
But  possibly  those  who  read  the  story 
will  not  be  as  weary  of  the  everlasting 
savages,  the  poor  girls  who  are  snatched 
here  and  there,  and  of  that  bloodthirsty 
old  Puritan,  Cotton  Mather,  as  is  the  re- 
viewer, who  has  met  them  ofif  and  on  in 
at  least  sixty  novels  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  Master  of  Caxton.     By  Hildegard  Brooks. 

New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   ^1.50. 

The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  characters  represent  the 
aristocratic  element  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  "  poor  white  trash  "  of  the  same 
section.  The  heroine  is  a  poor  white  who 
has  received  a  Northern  education,  and  is 
in  every  way  an  admirable  woman.  The 
negro  is  sparingly,  but  effectively  intro- 
duced, and  besides  other  distinctly  South- 
ern types,  two  educated  foreigners  are 
brought  upon  the  scene  whose  comments 
upon  the  natives  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  world-views  about  the  proverbial 
Southern  traits.  One  of  these  is  fiercely 
antagonistic,  the  other,  amiably  tolerant 
and  whimsically  appreciative.  The  au- 
thor gives  both  impressions  with  a  broad 
kindliness  that  is  impartial  and  winning. 
But  her  chief  purpose  is  to  tell  a  love 
story,  and  she  does  so  with  unusual 
charm  and  vivacity.  There  are  two  love 
stories,  in  fact,  which  run  side  by  side  to 
a  happy  conclusion.  We  especially  note 
the  flexibility  and  ease  with  which  the  au- 
thor's language  adapts  itself  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  conversation.  The  Master  of 
Caxton  will  add  to  Miss  Brooks'  reputa- 
tion, and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  the  vital 
product  of  a  wholesome,  cheerful  art. 
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Literary   Notes 

"  Miles  Amber  "  we  are  told  is  in  real  life 
Mrs.  Cobden-Sickert,  a  daughter  of  Richard 
Cobden. 

Among     the     fall     announcements     of 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  is  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  Walt  Whitman's  works  in  uni- 
form stj'le. 

A  pamphlet,  "  Beautiful  Bermuda,"  con- 
taining maps,  descriptions  and  general  infor- 
mation useful  for  travelers,  is  issued  by  J.  D. 
&  F.  R.  Bell,  of  this  city. 

Putnams    have    published    a    handsome 

volume  on  "  Life  at  West  Point,"  by  Mr.  N. 
Irving  Hancock.  The  centenary  celebrations 
at  the  academy  give  timeliness  to  the  work. 

....The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  pub- 
lish a  novel  of  the  coal  mines,  "  Those  Black 
Diamond  Men,"  written  by  Mr.  William  F. 
Gibbons,  who  is  familiar  with  life  in  the  an- 
thracite region. 

....In  connection  with  "Facts  and  Fan- 
cies," declared  to  be  the  last  book  Herbert 
Spencer  will  write,  Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.  announce  a  life  of  the  philosopher  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Rieber,  of  Stanford  University,  to 
be  published  next  autumn. 

"The    Anthracite     Coal     Industry:     A 

Study  of  the  Economic  Conditions  and  Rela- 
tions of  the  Co-operative  Forces  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Industry  of 
Pennsylvania,"  by  Peter  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  with 
an  introduction  by  Professor  Sumner,  of  Yale, 
is  a  work  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  who  are 
studying  seriously  the  present  strike.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  price,  $3.50  net.) 

. . .  . "  The  Reformers'  Year  Book  "  for  1902, 
which  is  just  out,  appears  to  contain  fuller  and 
more  valuable  information  for  the  social  re- 
former than  any  previous  edition.  While  the 
book  is  primarily  intended  for  the  English- 
man, there  is  in  it  a  great  deal  about  Ameri- 
can and  Australian  reform.  It  will  prove  very 
useful  to  newspapers  and  libraries,  as  well  as 
to  reformers.  (The  Comrade  Publishing  Com- 
pany, II  Cooper  Square,  New  York  City. 
Price,  35  cents.) 

. . .  .The  "  Argive  Heraeum  "  is  now  printing, 
and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  near 
future.  This  important  and  handsome  work 
contains  the  results  of  the  excavations  at  the 
Argive  Heraeum,  which  were  conducted  in 
1891-1895  in  behalf  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute of  America  and  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  by  Prof.  Charles 
Waldstein.  Among  the  full-page  illustrations 
are  colored  plates  of  architectural  restorations 
and  of  ceramic  art,  and  also  ten  heliogravures. 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Prof.  J.  R. 
Wheeler,  of  Columbia  University.  (Two  vols., 
price.  $30.) 
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No  captain  of  industry  ever  watered  stock 
without  intending  to  soak  somebody. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

...."Goodness!  how  that  railroad  stock 
does  fluctuate."  "  Yes,  it's  a  wise  railroad 
stock  that  knows  its  own  par." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

....  Nothing  makes  a  man  quite  so  mad  as 
to  have  his  wife  call  him  "  honey  "  in  public, 
unless  it  is  for  her  to  kiss  him  when  she  has 
gravy  on  her  lips. — Atchison  Globe. 

.  . ,  .Elsie:  "  I  spent  nearly  two  hours  yester- 
day at  the  photographer's."  Jack:  "What  do- 
ing?" Elsie:  "Awaiting  developments." — 
Yale  Record. 

A    cow    SLIP. 

....Calf:  "How  do  you  veal  to-day,  ma?" 
Coiv:  "Boss,  my  son.  How  are  you?" 
Calf:  "  Oh,  bully." — Chaparral. 

Mixed  foursomes  is  the  only  kind 
Of  golf  that  doesn't  bore  me; 

For  then,  and  only  then,  I  find 
A  lady   doth   a   dormy. 

— Yale  Record. 

....Every  time  a  bride's  sisters  visit  her 
during  the  first  six  weeks  after  marriage,  they 
scream  at  something  she  has  taken  from  home 
and  which  belonged  to  them. — Atchison 
Globe. 

. . .  .W  orkingman' s  Wife  (in  1910)  : 
"What's  happened,  Danny?"  Husband 
(desperately)  :  "  Well,  I've  been  fired  by  J. 
P.  Morgan,  and  there's  nobody  else  in  the 
world  to  work  for !  " — Bradstreet's. 

\  lady  there  was  of  Antigua, 

Who  said  to  her  spouse,  "What  a  pig  you  are!" 

He  answered,  "  My  queen. 

Is  it  manners  you  mean, 
Or  do  you  refer  to  my  figure?  " 

— The  Bookman. 

AN    ANECDOTE    OF    CICERO. 

...."Here,"  indicated  the  guide,  "the  phi- 
losopher Socrates  Swallowed  his  Scruples  by 
drinking  the  Prescribed  Punitive  Potion." 
"  No  doubt  the  Dram  Attic  Association  helps 
you  to  remember  that,"  commented  the  Ex- 
iled Orator.  [Editor's  Note. — i  Dram  =  60 
sfrains  =^  2V2  scruples.] — Yale  Record. 

The  shade  of  King  Rameses  Second  surveyed 
The  mummies  of  some  of  his  harem : 

"  How  sad  thus  to  part  with  my  s'teen  bloom- 
ing wives ! 
Oh,  how  did  I  manage  to  spare  'em  ? 

"  And  yet  it  is  wonderful,"  sadly  he  said, 
"What  modern  discovery  teaches; 

They  once  were  the  apples  of  Rameses's  eye. 
But      now      they're       become       Preserved 
Peaches." — Yale  Record. 
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A  Canal  on  the  Best  Route 

The  end  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  con- 
troversy is  at  hand.  By  the  ratification 
of  the  amended  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
the  way  was  cleared  for  the  construction 
of  a  canal  by  the  United  States,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  principle  of  a  broad 
and  beneficent  neutrality  was  preserved. 
This  nation  then  being  free  to  cut  through 
the  isthmus,  to  own  the  projected  water- 
way, and  to  control  the  use  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people  and  all  man- 
kind, it  became  necessary  for  Congress 
to  point  out  the  place  where  the  cut 
should  be  made.  Many  influences  had 
combined  to  make  the  Nicaragua  route 
especially  attractive  to  Americans.  Our 
citizens  had  held  concessions  for  a  canal 
there,  and  had  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  surveys  and  excavation.  But 
Nicaragua  was  the  accepted  route  for  a 
canal  to  be  made  by  citizens  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  the  Panama  route  had 
already  been  taken  and  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  French  company.  The  route  at 
Panama  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  best 
of  all,  but  it  was  beyond  our  reach. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission's  labors  the  Panama  route, 
with  its  unfinished  canal  and  all  the  rights 
acquired  by  the  French  company,  was 
offered  to  our  Government  at  a  reason- 
able price — substantially  the  value  of  the 
work  already  done,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  our  own  Commission.  Where- 
upon the  Commission  unanimously  re- 
ported in  favor  of  that  route.  But  for  a 
time  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
cure for  this  report,  in  Congress,  the  con- 
sideration it  deserved.  The  House,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  had  chosen 
Nicaragua;  a  majority  in  the  Senate  pre- 
ferred that  route. 

In  overcoming  the  influences  exerted 
for  Nicaragua  much  hard  work  has  been 
done — a  large  part  of  it  by  Senator  Han- 
na ;  and  at  the  end  the  arguments  that 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  success- 
ful gained  new  force  from  the  earth- 
quakes of  Central  America  and  the  mem- 
orable volcanic  eruptions  of  Martinique 
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and  St.  Vincent.  Last  week  the  Senate 
gave  a  majority  of  eight  for  the  bill  that 
calls  for  the  Panama  route,  provided  that 
a  clear  title  can  be  obtained  and  a  satis- 
factory agreement  with  Colombia  can  be 
made.  At  this  writing  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  predicted  by  those  most 
familiar  with  the  situation.  Even  a  de- 
sire to  thwart  the  purpose  of  an  imagin- 
ary railroad  lobby  serves  to  promote  the 
selection  of  the  best  route ;  for  the  House 
is  urged  to  vote  for  Panama  by  those  who 
assert  that  Mr.  Hanna,  in  the  service  of 
the  transcontinental  railways,  has  sought 
by  working  for  Panama  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  a  canal  on  any  route.  In 
the  past  there  has  been  formidable  rail- 
way opposition ;  but  this  is  not  shown 
now,  and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hanna  is  merely  the  hired  servant  of 
railway  companies. 

The  selection  of  the  Panama  route — 
which  now  seems  assured — is  a  victory 
for  common  sense  and  plain  business 
principles.  The  technical  advantages  of 
this  route,  when  compared  with  the  other, 
may  be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows : 
A  shorter  route ;  49  miles,  against  183^ 

at  Nicaragua.     Also  less  curvature. 
A   shorter   time   for  passage;    12  hours 
for  Panama,  33  hours  for  Nicaragua. 
A  ship  might  pass  through  at  Panama 
in  the  light  of  one  day ;  at  Nicaragua 
the  cost  of  insurance  might  prevent  it 
from   moving   forward  at  night,   and 
thus   prolong  the   passage  to  two  or 
even  three  days. 
Fewer   locks ;   five   at   Panama,   against 
eight  at  Nicaragua,  the  lift  to  the  sum- 
mit  level   being  82   feet  on   the  first 
named  route,  and  104  feet  on  the  sec- 
ond. 
Lower  cost  of  maintenance ;  the  Commis- 
sion's estimate  being  $2,000,000  per  an- 
num for  Panama,  and  $3,300,000  for 
Nicaragua.     The  difference  represents 
the  interest  on  $43,000,000  at  3   per 
cent. 
Better  harbors ;  new  ones  must  be  made 
and  maintained  at  the  Nicaragua  ter- 
minals. 
The  existence  of  a  railway  (to  be  owned 
])v  our  Government)  on  the  Panama 
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route,    facilitating   the    work   of   con- 
struction. 
Very  much  less  exposure  to  disturbance 
by    volcanoes    and    earthquakes.     Of 
this  there  is  abundant  evidence.    There 
are  volcanoes,  not  extinct,  on  the  very 
line  of  the  Nicaragua  route.     A  city 
a  few  miles  from  the  Pacific  terminus 
was  destroyed  by  earthquake  not  many 
years  ago. 
It  will  be  possible  on  the  Panama  route, 
eventually,  to  dig  the  canal  down  to  the 
sea  level.     That  could  never  be  done 
on  the  Nicaragua  route. 
More   thorough   knowledge   of  physical 
difficulties ;  more  trustworthy  estimates 
of  cost. 
If  we  make  a  canal  at  Panama,  no  one 
will  make  another  at  Nicaragua  or  else- 
where on  the  isthmus.     But  if  we  build 
at  Nicaragua,  some  nation  or  company 
may  complete  a  rival  canal  at  Panama. 
We  have   thought   that   Nicaragua  sur- 
passed Panama  in  certain  political  advan- 
tages, because  within  a  few  years  after 
the  completion  of  a  canal  on  the  first- 
named  route  both  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica    (their  population   now   being  less 
than  800,000)  would  peacefully  and  nat- 
urally  become   territory   of   the   United 
States,    owing    to    im.migration,    invest- 
ment and  the  political  preferences  of  a 
majority    of    the    inhabitants.     Such    a 
change  cannot  be  foreseen  in  the  north- 
western province  of  Colombia,  a  nation 
of  nearly   5,000,000  people,   which   will 
prefer  to  retain  the  territory  traversed  by 
the  canal.     But  if  this  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  does  not  outweigh  the  tech- 
nical advantages  of  the  Panama  route 
which  have  been  enumerated. 

We  hope  that  the  House  will  accept  the 
action  of  the  Senate  by  unanimous  vote, 
and  that  the  President  will  be  able  to 
make  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  a'gree- 
nient  with  Colombia,  obtaining  from  that 
country  broader  rights  over  the  canal 
belt  than  are  granted  in  the  Colombian 
protocol.  Then  at  last  the  American  peo- 
ple will  show  what  their  energy  and  skill 
and  wealth  can  do  in  interoceanic  canal 
construction ;  and  in  due  time  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  civilization 
everywhere,  will  enjoy  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  so  great  a  triumph  over  nat- 
ural obstacles.  The  beneficent  influence 
of  this  new  passageway  will  by  no  means 


be  confined  to  trade  and  industry.  It 
will  surely  and  continually  promote  the 
peace,  the  enlightenment  and  the  progress 
of  the  entire  world.  All  the  profits  of 
the  millions  thus  to  be  invested  by  the 
American  people  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  market. 

Knowing-  the  Birds 

Professor  Search,  in  his  "  Ideal 
School,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable books  of  recent  years,  says  that 
boys  at  eleven,  twelve  and  thirteen,  and 
girls  at  eleven  and  twelve,  are  in  what  he 
calls  the  period  of  "  realized  childhood." 
"  The  child  now  begins  some  generaliza- 
tions, and  is  ready  for  a  general  examina- 
tion of  his  environment."  His  over- 
abounding  nature  requires  less  school 
and  more  out  of  door  life.  This  is  the 
time  for  climbing  the  tiees,  learning  ath- 
letic games,  excursions,  acquaintance 
with  all  sorts  of  living  creatures,  and  all 
sorts  of  fun.  What  is  required  is  "  abun- 
dance of  food,  freedom  from  pressure, 
cleanliness,  opportunity  to  help  others, 
for  social  games,  and  ten  hours  of  re- 
freshing sleep."  Because  of  all  this,  a 
study  of  Nature — of  birds,  fishes,  mam- 
mals and  bees  and  ants — the  destruction 
of  pestiferous  insects,  and  the  fostering 
of  plant  life  is  exceedingly  fascinating. 
This  is  the  age  when  home  should  have 
not  less  to  do  with  the  boy,  but  a  good 
deal  more  to  do  with  him.  The  fact  is, 
when  a  man  starts  a  home,  he  should  not 
build  it  as  something  to  be  finished,  with 
fixed  laws  and  settled  methods;  but  it 
should  be  a  something  that  will  grow 
and  change  with  growth.  When  children 
are  born  it  should  be  a  nursery  all 
through ;  it  should  be  a  very  different 
place  when  these  children  are  twelve 
years  of  age;  and  again  it  should  have 
marvelously  evolved  when  they  are 
twenty.  The  most  interesting  period  of 
family  life  is  that  which  Professor 
Search  says  is  specially  adapted  to  Na- 
ture Studies. 

So  we  see  that  geology,  botany,  ento- 
mology and  ornithology  are  natural  pro- 
visions that  meet  the  young  folk,  to  keep 
them  from  wrong  development  and  give 
them  a  wholesome  adjustment  t  ■>  enlarg- 
ing environment.  They  are  sciences,  to 
be  sure ;  but  in  this  way,  that  they  put  in 
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shape  what  boys  and  girls  instinctively 
occupy  themselves  with.  Play  is  incipi- 
ent science  and  art,  in  the  small  child ;  in 
the  growing  child  science  is  the  evolution 
of  play.  You  cannot  know  one  tree  from 
another  without  beginning  the  science 
of  botany.  Children  who  gather  mosses 
and  lichens,  or  go  strawberrying,  are 
pretty  sure  to  get  hold  of  the  elements 
of  botany.  Those  who  gather  shells  and 
pebbles  are  entering  the  realms  of  geol- 
ogy. The  technical  part — classification 
and  nomenclature — may  come  later,  or 
may  not  come  at  all.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  encourage  this  work,  and  lead  it 
forward,  is  to  form  a  home  club,  or  a 
neighborhood  club,  in  entomology  or  or- 
nithology or  botany,  or  in  all  of  them. 
Such  a  club  can  have  sections,  one  for 
the  study  of  plants,  another  of  insects, 
and  another  of  minerals  or  of  birds. 

A  very  excellent  educator  advises  to 
begin  with  things  under  foot  and  then 
reach  out  to  things  more  remote.  Pie 
tells  us: 

"  Study  the  soil,  and  the  rocks,  and  water 
courses  first;  then  life,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, as  you  find  it  on  the  soil  and  in  it;  and 
finally  reach  out  to  touch  such  sciences  as 
geography." 

He  thinks  ornithology  is  the  last  one 
of  the  more  familiar  sciences,  or,  as  he 
calls  them,  "  home  sciences,"  that  should 
be  taken  up.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
usual  plan  ;  but  it  is  consistent  with  order 
and  evolution.  It  would  set  us  at  work 
first  with  geology,  and  leave  us  working 
at  ornithology  in  our  riper  years.  A  little 
handbook  like  that  of  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler 
on  elementary  geology  would  be  a  fair 
one  to  begin  the  course.  There  are  a 
dozen  very  bright  books — especially 
those  of  Professor  Coues  and  Professor 
Scott — to  help  the  ornithology  club.  We 
want  first  to  know  the  soil  that  we  culti- 
vate and  the  brooks  that  run  through  our 
own  lands,  with  the  wealth  that  lies  hid- 
den for  us,  and  the  manures  needed  to 
secure  good  crops.  Then  follows  a  study 
of  plant  life  and  animal  life,  ending  with 
the  songsters  who  are  our  special  allies. 

In  what  we  have  to  say  about  ornithol- 
ogy we  wish  first  of  all  to  make  fine 
boys  and  girls — to  give  a  more  whole- 
some chance  toward  clean  development ; 
to  keep  the  young  folks  out  of  mischief 
and  lead  them  on  to  a  noble  citizenship. 


God  made  the  fields,  and  the  complex  life 
of  the  fields  and  the  orchards,  for  study ; 
to  quicken  thought,  to  stimulate  warm 
impulses,  and  open  the  way  to  a  life  of 
upward-looking.  Our  object  in  discuss- 
ing ornithology  is  to  show  what  real  ben- 
efit one  may  get,  not  by  becoming  a  scien- 
tist, technically  prepared  to  teach  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  science,  but  by  getting  that 
amount  of  knowledge  of  our  birds  that 
shall  make  them  companions  and  friends. 
It  is  possible  to  make  our  homes  so  wel- 
come to  birds  that  they  will  flock  to  us  in 
increasing  varieties  and  numbers.  A 
friend,  whose  home  is  called  Bird  Para- 
dise, says : 

I  think  my  birds  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of 
this  homestead,  quite  as  much  as  my  collie 
does,  or  my  Morgan  mare.  They  certainly 
talk  with  me,  and  have  their  favorites  in  the 
family.  A  song  sparrow  builds  her  nest  in  the 
vines  of  my  veranda,  and  likes  to  have  us  go 
near  her  nest  and  praise  her;  but  if  a  stranger 
approaches,  she  is  off  and  away  in  a  minute. 
They  all  unite  to  fight  the  English  sparrows 
and  the  blackbirds ;  and  they  all  seem  to  know 
just  where  the  boundaries  are.  The  tanagers 
and  wood  thrushes  and  the  Southern  chat  have 
left  the  woods  to  nest  in  our  orchards.  We  all 
work  together,  to  get  rid  of  the  destructive  in- 
sects. 


This  is  ornithology :  to  find  out  bird 
natures,  and  habits,  and  make  them  our 
friends — economic  ornithology. 

Another  letter  says : 

I  am  wonderfully  learning  to  talk  with  birds. 
I  have  eight  nests  of  catbirds  in  my  little  ten 
acre  farm.  They  have  divided  it  up,  as  if  it 
were  their  own — about  one  acre  to  a  family. 
We  are  all  living  together  in  harmony  and  co- 
operation. You  should  hear  the  hullabaloo  of 
delight  when  they  get  back  in  the  spring.  And 
in  the  fall,  the  one  that  nests  near  my  window 
never  leaves  for  the  South  without  bidding  me 
good-by.  He  finds  me  somewhere,  by  an  open 
window,  or  in  the  veranda ;  and  croons  a  low, 
delicious,  plaintive  song  all  day;  and  then  there 
is  silence  for  six  months. 

This  also  is  ornithology ;  the  love  that 
can  exist  between  all  living  creatures. 
The  study  of  ornithology  does  not  re- 
quire the  killing  of  birds,  or  the  breaking 
up  of  nests.  A  mere  collection  of  old 
nests  and  neglected  eggs,  or  one  egg 
from  a  nest,  will  be  quite  enough  as  a 
piece  of  laboratory  work.  If  it  be  desir- 
able to  study  the  anatomy  of  birds,  there 
are   scientific  collections,   which   do  not 
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need  to  be  supplemented  by  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  land.  Any  study  that 
leaves  us  with  less  regard  for  life,  and 
for  the  joy  of  the  creatures  that  we 
study,  will  have  done  us  harm  rather 
than  good.  Ornithology  does  not  require 
the  killing  of  our  robins  and  tanagers, 
any  more  than  anthropology  requires  the 
killing  of  human  beings.  Says  Seton- 
Thompson : 

"  No  wild  bird  or  animal  ever  dies  a  natural 
death.  Man,  the  universal  destroyer,  is  always 
on  the  watch  for  the  wild  creature,  that  may 
make  the  mistake  of  reposing  confidence  in  his 
intentions ;  and  so  frequently  is  the  penalty  of 
this  error  paid  by  feathered  victims  that  many 
of  the  most  valuable  of  American  birds  have 
been  reduced  almost  to  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion." 

Mr.  Lacey,  in  Congress,  said : 
"  When  we  were  boys  apples  with  worm 
holes  were  uncommon ;  it  is  now  rare  to  find 
one  that  is  sound.  The  cause  of  the  mischief 
is  the  man  who  kills  the  bird,  that  kills  the 
insect,  that  lays  the  egg,  that  hatches  the 
worms,  that  defile  the  apple." 

Once  under  way  with  any  department 
of  Nature  Study,  if  possible  get  into  cor- 
respondence with  others;  join  one  of  the 
Audubon  Clubs.  Bird  Lore  will  be  very 
helpful ;  and  besides  the  books  already 
named  read  Burroughs,  for  stimulus  to 
full-sightedness.  Last  of  all,  and  best  of 
all,  we  advise  you  to  get  close  to  your 
heart  Frank  Bolles's  "  From  Blommidon 
to  Smoky,"  the  best  book  to  make  careful 
observation  delightful  that  America  has 
recently  produced.  With  this  take  Rob- 
erts's "  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood  " — a 
book  of  wonderful  genius.  It  will  show 
you  what  power  sympathy  with  nature 
will  give  you  over  all  forms  of  life.  So 
you  will  come  to  that  true  end  of  all 
study  and  all  thought,  a  feeling  of 
warmth  toward  the  Infinite  Father  who 
has  put  vou  in  charge  of  the  world  as  his 
child. 

Irrigation 

Congress  has  done  one  great  act ;  it 
has  pass-^'l  its  first  general  irrigation  law. 
That  law  will  stand  in  American  history 
beside  the  homestead  law  as  one  of  the 
great  enactments  that  go  to  make  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  law  sets  apart  receipts  from  the 


sale  of  public  lands,  which  amount  to 
about  $1,500,000  a  year,  for  the  con- 
struction of  dams  and  canals  for  irriga- 
tion of  the  arid  lands  in  the  Western 
States.  The  water  which  now  goes  to 
waste  in  time  of  flood  will  be  stored  in 
good  reservoirs  and  saved  for  the  months 
of  need.  Many  millions  of  acres  in  the 
river  valleys  will  thus  be  brought  under 
cultivation  and  will  become  the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  our  territory 
given  to  agriculture.  In  such  regions  the 
very  highest  conditions  of  civilization 
will  prevail.  Famines  will  be  done 
away  with  and  agriculture  will  be  re- 
duced to  almost  an  exact  science.  Many 
millions  of  people  will  be  supplied  with 
food  and  our  numbers  vastly  increased 
with  the  best  kind  of  a  population.  The 
strength  of  a  country  is  in  its  agricul- 
turists, and  no  agriculture  is  so  sure  and 
so  profitable  as  that  which  depends  on 
irrigation.  The  best  of  scientific  skill 
will  be  employed  to  build  the  irrigating 
works,  guided  by  the  experience  of  India 
and  Egypt. 

The  Easterners  know  nothing  of  irri- 
gation. It  has  not  even  occurred  to  them 
how  much  could  be  done  by  irrigation  on 
their  own  farms.  They  only  know  its 
worth  in  culture  under  glass.  But  Mexi- 
cans and  Indians  in  the  arid  West  have 
learned  the  same  lessons  which  Nature 
had  taught  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates  five  thousand  years  ago ; 
and  our  own  people  in  Colorado  and 
California  have  carried  the  water  of 
rivers  to  their  towns  and  gardens  and 
orchards  and  fields  of  alfalfa.  And  so 
far  has  this  use  of  the  water  of  rivers 
extended  that  our  national  Supreme 
Court  will  have  to  decide  questions  be- 
tween States  of  the  right  to  use  up  the 
water  in  one  State  which  had  previously 
flowed  through  other  States.  Thus  do 
State  rights  become  a  troublesome  mat- 
ter in  government. 

And  this  raises  a  serious  question  of 
policy  in  regard  to  the  lands  that  will  be 
reclaimed  under  irrigation.  The  law 
proposes  that  where  systems  of  irrriga- 
tion  are  provided  the  land  shall  be  sold 
to  actual  settlers  in  limited  amounts,  and 
the  sums  thus  received  shall  be  available 
to  create  other  systems.  Thus  there  will 
be  a  constantly  revolving  supply  of 
funds,    without    further   lesfislation,    for 
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the  creation  and  care  of  reservoirs  and 
ditches.  Such  sale  is  in  accordance  with 
our  present  land  system ;  but  we  are  by 
no  means  sure,  in  beginning  so  vast  a 
scheme,  which  may  add  twenty  or  fifty 
millions  to  our  population,  that  it  is  the 
wisest  way.  We  are  learning,  in  the 
matter  of  municipal  franchises,  that 
grants  should  not  be  made  in  perpetuity 
but  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  with 
right  of  reappraisement.  It  should  be 
seriously  considered  whether  the  United 
States  Government  in  disposing  of  its 
lands  should  sell  them  outright  or  should 
grant  the  lease  of  them  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  at  a  settled  rental,  which 
should  thus  take  the  place  of  taxes,  and 
which  at  the  end  of  the  term  might  be 
changed.  If  this  approaches  the  theory 
of  Henry  George,  that  is  nothing  against 
it. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  is  worth 
considering,  that  the  prevalence  of  a  sys- 
tem of  thus  impounding  the  waters  of  a 
multitude  of  small  Western  rivers  near 
their  sources  will  tend  to  reduce  greatly 
the  destructive  freshets  that  desolate  the 
lower  stretches  of  the  rivers.  What  has 
been  a  curse  will  be  a  blessing.  Another 
victory  will  have  been  gained  over  Na- 
ture; or,  rather.  Nature  Avill  once  more 
have  shown  how  much  more  willing  and 
glad  she  is  to  serve  the  needs  and  pleas- 
ure of  man  than  she  was  to  ravage  his 
fields. 


A  Bystander's  Warning 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  "  Com- 
monwealth or  Empire :  A  Bystander's 
View  of  the  Question,"  issues  an  emphat- 
ic warning  to  America  against  the  dan- 
gers of  Plutocracy,  Militarism  and  Im- 
perialism. "  Wealth,"  he  says,  "  with 
little  regard  to  its  source,  is  becoming 
almost  an  object  of  our  social  worship." 
It  bribes  lawmakers,  drafts  laws,  seizes 
franchises,  arranges  tariff  schedules ;  it 
buys  even  popularity. 

"  If  its  power  continues  to  increase  plutoc- 
racy must  work  a  serious  change  in  the  spirit 
of  institutions,  tho  it  may  be  without  disturb- 
ing republican  forms  and  names." 

Along  with  this  development  grows 
the  passion  for  militarism,  and  out  of 
this  passion  the  desire  for  imperial  sway. 


There  is  soundness  of  substance  and 
force  of  manner  in  most  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Smith  writes  on  the  subject  of  plu- 
tocracy. "  The  power  of  wealth  in  the 
present  age,"  he  declares,  "  is  great ;  nor 
can  we  easily  see  what  there  will  be  to 
balance  it."  Religious  aspirations  he  be- 
lieves to  be  losing  their  force,  while  hu- 
manitarian aspirations  have  not  yet  taken 
their  place ;  and  tho  literary  or  scientific 
intellect,  culture  and  art  may  still  keep 
up  a  struggle  for  social  ascendancy, 
"  they  will  hardly  be  i.ble  to  hold  their 
own."  Evil  as  would  be  the  day  in  which 
supreme  power  should  pass  into  the 
"  irresponsible  hands  of  accumulated 
wealth,"  the  indications  point  to  that  con- 
summation as  tendencies  made  toward 
"  territorial  lordship  at  the  opening  of 
the  feudal  era."  So  pronounced  do  these 
tendencies  appear  to  him  that  he  is  ap- 
parently unable  to  see  the  counter- 
tendencies  making  toward  a  better  social 
adjustment. 

But  for  any  indication  of  the  "  sudden 
gust  of  militarism  "  which  he  believes  to 
have  struck  America  the  average  citizen 
must  look  in  vain.  One  finds  such  indi- 
cations neither  in  the  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  people  nor  in  that  more 
objective  test,  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  army.  This  very  week  the  organized 
forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
are  ordered  to  be  reduced  by  more  than 
10,000  men,  and  further  reductions  are 
contemplated.  A  standing  army  num- 
bering 66,497,  or  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  an  arms-bearing  population  num- 
bering more  than  12,000,000,  is  of  itself 
a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  "  militar- 
ism." Switzerland,  whose  army  on  a 
peace  footing  numbers  upward  of  18  per 
cent,  of  its  arms-bearing  total,  or  Hol- 
land, with  12  per  cent.,  might  justly  be 
so  charged;  but  not  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  the  excitement,  the  passion 
incident  to  a  "  sudden  gust  of  militar- 
ism "  should  be  reflected  in  the  jingo 
speeches  of  politicians,  the  jingo  editor- 
ials of  the  press,  and  in  the  gathering  of 
clamorous  crowds  of  men  at  the  recruit- 
ing stations,  eager  to  enlist.  But  if  any- 
thing of  this  sort  is  discoverable,  it  has 
not  yet  been  reported.  On  the  contrary, 
llic  business  man,  the  mechanic  and  the 
laborer  go  about  their  daily  tasks  in  the 
old  way ;  they  read  with  a  languid  inter- 
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est  the  news  from  the  East,  and  save  for 
a  certain  conviction  that  the  retention  of 
the  Philippines  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  men,  they  view  the  whole  subject 
with  an  almost  blissful  unconcern. 

Yet  to  Professor  Smith  the  average 
American  of  to-day  is  not  only  imbued 
with  the  passion  for  militarism,  but  with 
a  further  madness  growing  out  of  this — 
the  passion  for  conquest  and  for  empire. 
He  is  willing  to  believe  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Philippines  was  accidental, 
and  not  deliberate,  and  that  imperialism 
is  an  after-growth  of  Dewey's  victory. 
This  is  a  considerable  concession — 
greater,  doubtless,  than  many  of  his  anti- 
imperialist  colleagues  in  the  United  States 
would  make.  But  the  thing  as  he  de- 
scribes it  is  not  to  be  found ;  it  is  neither 
a  cause  nor  a  result ;  it  is  simply  non- 
existent. There  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
general  determination  to  hold  the  Philip- 
pines; but  it  is  wholly  detached  from  a 
passion  for  conquest.  Militarism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  tho  plutocracy 
occasionally  steps  in  with  an  argument 
for  expansion  founded  upon  the  neces- 
sities of  trade,  it  is  an  argument  of  no 
force  to  the  average  man.  Consciously 
or  subconsciously,  it  is  the  ethical  plea 
which  prevails :  the  average  upholder  of 
the  administration's  course  believes  that 
the  retention  of  the  Philippines  makes  for 
civilization,  for  order,  for  reasoned  lib- 
erty ;  and  believing  so,  with  no  admixture 
of  passion,  of  vainglory,  of  desire  for 
further  conquest,  he  will  continue  to  sup- 
port that  course.  To  declare  him  the 
victim  of  a  moral  disease  or  the  dupe  of 
scheming  leaders  is  to  fail  utterly  to  un- 
derstand him.  The  judgment  of  a  by- 
stander may  sometimes  be  quite  as  fal- 
lacious as  that  of  a  participant. 

The  Affront  to  Italy 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  Italian 
Ambassador,  Signer  des  Planches,  feels 
affronted  at  the  publication  of  Rear-Ad- 
miral Crowninshield's  caustic  comments 
on  the  findings  of  the  court  of  inquiry 
which  investigated  the  misconduct  in 
Venice  of  several  officers  of  the  United 
States  cruiser  "  Chicago."  He  has  a 
good  right  to  take  offense,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  Admiral  Crowninshield  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  instruction  in 


international  law  and  courtesy  which 
naval  officers  are  supposed  to  have  en- 
joyed. 

That  two  of  the  officers  were  drunk, 
or  half  drunk,  in  an  open  cafe  in  Venice 
seems  to  be  admitted.  When  they  were 
boisterously  greeted  by  another  jolly  tar 
they  jumped  up  and  rushed  forward, 
overturning  tables  in  their  course.  This 
was  resented  by  the  proprietor,  waiters 
and  bystanders,  and  a  fight  ensued,  in 
which  the  Americans,  who  could  not  un- 
derstand the  language,  got  the  worst  of 
it,  and  were  arrested  and  sent  to  prison, 
as  they  probably  deserved  to  have  been. 
The  prison  seems  not  to  have  been  a  very 
agreeable  place,  not  equal  to  some  of  our 
palaces  for  degenerates,  but  the  best  that 
Italy  provides  for  her  own  of  that  stripe, 
or  those  stripes.  Thereupon  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  directed  our  Ambassador  at 
Rome  to  ask  the  Italian  Government  to 
pardon  and  release  the  four  American 
prisoners,  promising  that  their  offense 
should  be  brought  before  a  naval  court. 
Most  obligingly  the  Italian  Government 
did  as  was  requested,  and  the  men  were 
sent  to  their  vessel,  and  Captain  Dayton 
ordered  a  court  of  inquiry,  with  a  view 
to  court  martial.  This  court  found  the 
facts  as  represented  above,  and  recom- 
mended that  three  officers  be  tried  by 
court  martial.  These  proceedings  took 
place  after  the  squadron  had  left  the 
Italian  waters. 

Now  comes  the  extraordinary  part  of 
the  story,  for,  unfortunately,  disturbances 
as  here  by  sailors  of  all  nationalities  are 
by  no  means  rare  or  extraordinary.  Ad- 
miral Crowninshield,  in  his  right  of  re- 
view of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  court  of  inquiry,  not  only  dis- 
approved them,  thus  relieving  the  ac- 
cused officers  of  the  charges  against  them, 
but  he  severely  criticised  Captain  Day- 
ton for  failing  to  supply  assistance  to  the 
men  in  their  defense  before  the  Italian 
police  court.     He  said : 

"  Without  this  customary  assistance  all  the 
parties  were  suffering  revolting  indignities  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  confinement,  and  even 
in  court,  such  as  are  unknown  in  the  case  of 
the  lowest  criminal  in  our  own  country." 

As  usual,  copies  of  the  findings  of  the 
court  and  of  action  and  comment  of  Ad- 
miral Crowninshield  were  sent,  set  up  in 
type,  to  all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  for 
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general  information,  and  thus  were  ac- 
cessible to  any  one  who  desired  to  give 
them  to  the  general  public,  and  they  were 
thus  given  out  to  the  press  before  any 
copies  of  them  reached  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  It  was  these  com- 
ments,, cabled  over  from  England,  on 
which  the  Italian  Ambassador  made  in- 
quiries. Of  course,  Secretary  Moody 
was  able  to  show  that  it  was  by  no  act  of 
the  Department  that  Admiral  Crownin- 
shield's  criticisms  of  Italian  judicial  pro- 
cedure had  been  published. 

But  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  end  of 
the  matter.  Not  only  is  Captain  Dayton 
likely  to  ask  a  court  of  inquiry  into  his 
conduct,  but  Admiral  Crowninshield's 
action  and  language  will  be  subject  to 
closer  review  at  Washington  than  is 
usual.  The  action  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment had  been  most  courteous;  the  lan- 
guage of  Admiral  Crowninshield,  in  criti- 
cising not  only  the  Italian  prisons,  but 
the  conduct  of  the  court  authorities,  was 
most  unusual  and  unrestrained.  There 
was  no  suitable  recognition  of  the  bois- 
terous offense  of  the  men  in  the  Venice 
cafe,  only  an  attack  on  the  Italian  legal 
procedure.  In  view  of  the  acknowledged 
misconduct  of  the  men,  who  were  re- 
leased on  the  promise  of  trial  by  a  naval 
court,  this  seems  an  extraordinary  way, 
not  only  of  doing  justice,  but  also  of 
maintaining  kindly  relations  with  a  pow- 
erful and  sensitive  nation  which  has  had 
previous  occasion  to  criticise  our  treat- 
ment of  her  citizens  when  under  trial. 
More  immigrants  are  coming  to  our 
shores  from  Italy  than  from  any  other 
country,  and  more  than  once  Italians 
arrested  for  some  crime  have  here  been 
lynched  before  trial,  even  taken  forcibly 
from  prison,  to  be  hanged  by  a  mob,  and 
the  United  States  has  been  compelled  to 
confess  its  impotence  to  protect  foreign 
citizens,  or  even  to  punish  their  murder- 
ers, and  has  been  reduced  to  the  humiliat- 
ing necessity  of  paying  money  damages 
to  Italy  by  way  of  atonement.  Under 
these  circumstances  Admiral  Crownin- 
shield might  well  have  withheld  his  caus- 
tic comments,  remembering  that  the  Latin 
way  of  conducting  criminal  trials  is  not 
like  ours,  but  has  its  merits.  We  are  not 
sure  but  the  "  indignity  "  of  the  _  Ad- 
miral's language  is  quite  as  "  revolting  " 
as  those  which  he  criticises,  and  a  good 


deal    more    dangerous    to    international 
good  will. 

We  are  constrained  to  say  a  word  in 
defense  of  Captain  Dayton,  one  of  the 
safest  and  ablest  officers  in  our  Navy. 
The  arrested  officers  had  all  the  needed 
help  of  our  Consul,  an  old  Navy  man, 
and  the  intervention  of  our  Ambassador ; 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  Captain  Dayton 
was  required  to  give  the  kinu  of  inter- 
vention that  would  have  been  proper  in 
Tangiers  or  Zanzibar. 

The  Miner's  Case 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Presi- 
dent John  Mitchell,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  has  made  a  very  strong  presen- 
tation of  their  case  to  the  public,  and 
good  policy  it  was  to  make  it,  as  it  was 
good  policy  for  the  coal  railroad  presi- 
dents to  state  their  case  a  week  before. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Mitchell  is  really 
a  reply  to  that  of  the  presidents,  and  it 
seems  to  meet  it  fairly  and  impressively. 

He  declares  that  the  delay  in  making 
this  appeal  to  the  public  was  caused  by 
the  effort  to  secure  either  an  agreement 
or  arbitration,  but  that  this  has-been  re- 
fused. Doubtless  this  is  true.  We  can 
see  no  reason  why  arbitration  should  be 
refused.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  operators  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages  or  relieve  the  wrongs  asserted  to 
exist,  for  coal  is  a  necessity,  and  the  price 
can  be  raised,  as  it  always  has  been,  to 
meet  the  advance,  and  the  public  will  pay 
for  it.  We  do  not  see  the  offense  in  this 
suggestion  Vv'hich  has  been  charged 
against  Mr.  Mitchell,  but  he  seems  to 
prove  that  the  operators  can  afford  to 
increase  the  wages  with  no  increase  of 
price.  The  figures  he  gives  are  taken 
from  official  documents,  and  reports  of 
railroad  presidents  to  their  stockholders, 
and  they  contradict  sharply  the  state- 
ments of  these  presidents  to  the  public  a 
few  days  ago  as  to  output  and  profits. 

Once  more  Mr.  Mitchell  demands  not 
only  that  wages  be  raised  above  the  aver- 
age of  less  than  $300  a  year,  but  that  the 
system  be  ended  which  requires  that 
miners  shall  be  paid  in  tons  of  from  2,740 
to  3,190  pounds,  to  allow  for  impurities, 
and  shall  then  be  docked  in  wages  for 
these  same  impurities.  This  seems  to  be 
a  wrong  that  needs  to  lie  corrected,  or  at 
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least  arbitrated.  The  sympathies  of  the 
people  will  go  to  the  miners,  foreigners 
and  ignorant  tho  they  be,  rather  than  to 
the  operators. 

Further,  the  miners  deserve  praise  thus 
far  for  their  general  avoidance  of  vio- 
lence. It  is  true  that  violence  is  feared 
and  even  threatened,  and  that  an  unjusti- 
fiable system  of  boycott  has  been  inaugu- 
rated ;  but  so  far  the  peace  has  been  pre- 
served. There  have  been  no  such  out- 
breaks as  have  accompanied  the  street 
car  strikes  in  Fall  River  and  Toronto,  or 
the  silk  strike  in  Paterson.  In  these 
places  the  troops  have  been  called  out  to 
maintain  order,  and  rioters  and  others 
have  been  shot.  The  primary  facts  in  a 
strike  are  clear.  Workmen  have  the 
right  to  drop  work  individually  or  to 
strike  collectively.  Where  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  employers  and  employed 
it  is  only  decent  that  each  party  should 
consent  to  confer  with  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other,  and  they  may 
well  agree  to  accept  arbitration.  Where 
agreements  over  wages  have  been  made 
for  a  year,  they  should  be  sacredly  kept, 
and  therefore  the  attempt  to  persuade  the 
soft  coal  miners  in  Indiana  to  strike  is  a 
wrong,  whose  success  would  injure  the 
cause  of  labor.  A  strike  should  be  con- 
ducted peaceably,  with  no  intimidation  of 
those  willing  to  work,  which  is  a  primary 
right,  but  with  the  free  use  of  such  per- 
suasion as  does  not  amount  to  compul- 
sion. If  strikers  or  their  friends  use  vio- 
lence, the  force  should  be  met  by  force, 
fists  with  clubs  and  stones  with  bullets, 
and  the  earlier  the  better.  There  is  no 
other  way.  But  we  hope  for  a  happier 
outcome  in  Pennsylvania.  The  date  of 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Mine  Workers 
has  been  put  off  till  the  middle  of  Julv 
purposely  to  allow  some  method  of  con- 
ciliation, and  we  trust  the  railroad  presi- 
dents and  mine  owners  will  not  haughtily 
refuse  to  accept  arbitration. 

Denominational     Responsibility 

for  State  Universities 

In  the  recent  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  Oxford  University  in  comparison  with 
the  American  and  German  universities 
the  point  on  which  Oxford  men  lav  most 
stress  is  the  advantage  of  having  the  stu- 
dents live  in  separate  colleges  or  halls, 


each  with  its  own  social  life  and  customs. 
Most  American  educators  will  agree 
with  this,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  admit- 
ting that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
great  improvement  of  our  large  univer- 
sities m  this  respect.  An  institution  with 
a  thousand  or  five  thousand  students  can 
have  no  common  social  life  and  a  new 
student  is  as  lost  and  lonely  as  when  he 
enters  a  large  city.  He  is  not  only  with- 
out control  over  his  personal  life  and 
habits,  but  for  the  most  part  without 
competent  advice  and  influence  just  when 
he  needs  it  most. 

Here  is  then  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
Churches  in  educational  work.  In  their 
zeal  for  establishing  denominational  col- 
leges most  of  the  Churches  have  over- 
looked whatever  duty  they  owe  toward 
the  young  people  in  secular  and  especial- 
ly State  universities.  It  is  not  primarily 
the  duty  of  a  Church  to  teach  algebra 
and  botany  and  Latin.  The  burden  of 
teaching  secular  studies  was  undertaken 
by  the  Church  at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  other  agencies  to  do  educational  work. 
Now,  however,  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country  the  State  is  assuming  the  work 
of  higher  education  as  it  has  already  that 
of  lower  education,  and  is  providing  for 
it  with  a  munificence  that  few  denomi- 
national colleges  can  hope  to  equal.  In 
many  cases  the  annual  income  of  the 
State  university  is  more  than  the  total 
endowment  of  most  of  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  within  its  borders.  High- 
er education  is  becoming  more  expensive 
every  year  and  the  small  denominational 
college  will  be  increasingly  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  facilities,  numbers  and  pres- 
tige. Even  a  Mark  Hopkins  needs  more 
than  a  log  nowadays. 

There  are,  however,  two  important  de- 
ficiencies in  the  State  university.  It  can- 
not regulate  the  minor  morals  and  habits 
of  the  students,  and  it  cannot  give  re- 
ligious instruction.  These  are  the  very 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
primarily  the  duty  of  the  Church.  The 
State  university  needs  the  help  of  organ- 
ized Christianity.  It  desires  co-operation, 
but  it  gets  competition.  The  Church  may 
well  complement  the  State  as  well  as 
rival  it.  If  it  were  true,  as  it  is  not.  that 
the  atmosphere  of  a  State  university  is 
anti-religious,  then  it  would  certainly  be 
the  duty  of  the  Churches  as  part  of  theii 
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missionary  activity  to  be  upon  the  spot 
to  counteract  such  influences. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  reply  that  Chris- 
tian parents  who  want  a  stricter  moral 
control  and  Biblical  instruction  should 
send  their  children  to  the  Church  school. 
Many  of  them  do  not  and  will  not.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  there  are  more 
students  belonging  to  a  particular 
Church  in  the  State  university  than  in 
the  colleges  of  that  Church  in  the  same 
State.  These  students,  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong  in  preferring  the  State 
school,  have  not  in  going  to  it  lost  all 
right  to  the  care  and  protection  of  their 
Church.  Yet  for  the  most  part  they  are 
entirely  ignored.  To  show  the  extent  of 
this  neglected  field,  let  us  take  two  typi- 
cal States,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  In  the 
University  of  Nebraska  last  year  out  of 
2,209  students,  1,057  reported  themselves 
church  members  and  552  as  adherents  of 
some  Church.  This  includes,  to  mention 
only  the  largest  numbers,  458  Metho- 
dists, 302  Presbyterians,  220  Congrega- 
tionalists,  155  Baptists.  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  a  more  incomplete  re- 
ligious census  gave  643  Church  members 
and  adherents  out  of  1,107  students, 
including  186  Methodists,  157  Presby- 
terians, 64  Congregationalists  and  42  Bap- 
tists. Now  these  are  altogether  too  many 
to  be  neglected  by  their  Churches  at  a 
period  in  their  lives  when  the  influence 
of  the  Church  is  most  needed  and  bene- 
ficial. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  first  year 
or.  two  at  college  is  a  critical  period  for 
a  young  man's  faith.  A  flood  of  new 
ideas  pours  in  upon  him  and  he  has  to 
construct  from  them  his  philosophy  of 
life.  His  home  training  and  his  Sunday 
school  teaching  have  not,  as  they  could 
not,  in  any  way  prepared  him  for  the 
task.  He  realizes  that  his  childish  con- 
ceptions of  God  and  his  ways  of  work- 
ing are  altogether  inadequate,  and  he 
knows  of  no  higher  and  larger  ones  to 
replace  them.  At  this  juncture  there  are 
three  dangerous  courses  open  to  him.  He 
may  estalilish  a  quarantine  around  his 
infantile  faith  and  ])rotcct  it  from  out- 
side influences  so  that  while  he  grows  to 
manhood  every  other  way  he  remains  a 
child  theologically.  He  may  throw  over 
the  whole  thing  as  nonsense  and  pose  for 
a  time  as  a  rank  infidel.     He  mav  enter 


upon  a  series  of  superficial  compromises 
and  petty  subterfuges  with  which  he  will 
eventually  become  disgusted  as  he  de- 
velops in  intellectual  honesty  and 
breadth  of  view.  Which  of  these  diseases 
of  adolescence  is  the  most  dangerous  it 
is  not  necessary  to  decide.  They  could 
all  be  avoided  or  at  least  mitigated  if  he 
had  a  wise  and  trusted  counselor  who 
understood  both  him  and  his  difficulties, 
who  saw  both  the  fog  which  blinds  him 
and  the  sun  which  it  conceals. 

Eacii  Church  which  desires  to  main- 
tain its  influence  over  a  large  and  im- 
portant contingent  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion might  well  establish  at  the  State 
imiversity  some  sort  of  annex  or  mission 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  its  faith. 
At  Ann  Arbor  the  Unitarians  years  ago 
founded  a  church,  not  for  the  people  of 
the  city,  but  mainly  or  wholly  for  the 
students  of  Michigan  University.  There 
might  even  be  denominational  halls 
maintained,  much  as  the  English  Inde- 
pendents have  established  Mansfield  Col- 
lege at  Oxford,  where  students  could  live 
under  conditions  best  fitted  to  develop, 
them,  socially  and  morally.  Such  a 
"  Hall  "  could  be  made  much  more  than 
a  mere  dormitory  or  "  home."  The  head 
of  the  house  should  be  a  man  whose  char- 
acter and  attainments  make  him  the  equal 
of  any  of  the  faculty  with  whom  he  will 
associate.  A  denominational  hall  could 
maintain  any  rules  and  customs  thought 
desirable  in  regard  to  church  attendance, 
devotional  exercises,  etc.,  and  could  give 
freely  religious  instruction  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  particular  Church  to 
which  it  belonged.  It  woidd  be  to  the 
State  university  what  the  Sunday  school 
is  to  the  public  school  and  much  more. 

Such  a  denominational  hall  for  either 
sex  could  be  started  on  a  very  modest 
scale,  and  be  nearly  self-supporting  from 
the  beginning.  The  receipts  from  the 
rent  of  rooms  and  boarding  of  students 
would  pay  the  running  expenses,  and 
leave  only  the  salaries  of  the  head  and 
the  matron  to  be  contributed  by  the  ben- 
evolent. We  can  easily  see  the  objec- 
tions that  might  be  urged,  but  the  experi- 
ment would  be  worth  trying.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  at  all  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies about  the  importance  of  securing 
"  strategic  ])oints,"  and  yet  here  are 
strategic  points  of  the  highest  importance 
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which  most  of  the  Churches  are  neglect- 
ing. Without  undervahiing  the  work  of 
the  independent  denominational  college, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  Church  neg- 
lects the  State  universities  it  will  not  take 
as  prominent  a  part  in  the  intellectual 
world  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 


The  Coronation 


The  coronation  of  King 
Edward  takes  place  this 
week  with  almost  barbaric  splendor. 
Grand  shows  have  their  uses  and  the  dis- 
play of  a  people's  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
is  always  impressive.  Fortunately  there 
is  something  to  rejoice  over  beyond  the 
man  who  is  crowned,  tactful  and  general- 
ly worthy  as  he  is ;  for  the  end  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  African  States  into  one  do- 
minion is  something  to  stir  the  enthusi- 
asm of  any  one  but  an  Irishman.  We 
still  declare  that  the  coronation  ode,  writ- 
ten in  New  York  by  the  Canadian  New 
Yorker,  Bliss  Carman,  is  far  and  away 
superior  to  any  other  we  have  seen,  even 
to  that  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  which  we 
are  glad  to  print  in  this  issue.  We  give 
to  King  Edward,  as  the  representative  of 
the  freest  and  best  of  all  monarchies,  our 
wishes  for  a  long  life  and  our  congratu- 
lations that  he  had  such  a  mother  and 
has  been  called  to  reign,  if  not  to  rule, 
over  the  glorious  British  Empire,  and 
especially  the  tight  little  island  which  we 
call  our  mother  countrv. 


Governor  Taft  Everything  seems  to  be 
at  Rome  S°'"&  ^'°"^  favorably 
and  smoothly  with  the 
mission  of  Mr.  Taft  and  his  companions 
in  the  matter  of  the  Philippine  Friars 
and  their  land.  It  is  understood  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  commission  of  Cardi- 
nals is  wholly  favorable  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  Mr.  Taft  and  our  Government. 
Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  have  been  either  bulldozed 
or  hoodwinked.  They  know  the  condi- 
tions and  they  are  sure  to  decide  what 
is.  in  their  view,  best  for  their  Church. 
If  Mr.  Taft  is  there  to  tell  them  one 
thing,  so  is  Archbishop  Nozaleda,  who 
presided  over  the  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines until  after  thejslands  were  pur- 
chased from  Spain.  Every  order  of 
Friars  has  its  headquarters  in  Rome,  and 


there  is  the  very  center  of  ecclesiastical 
information  as  well  as  authority.  So  if 
the  decision  is  in  favor  of  what  the 
American  Government  suggests,  let  us 
have  no  more  ridiculous  complaints  or 
criticisms  from  our  Catholic  press.  They 
have  shown  extreme,  but  not  unusual, 
bad  judgment,  and  might  have  saved 
themselves  some  dishes  of  crow  if  they 
had  gone  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul 
for  a  cue.  But  his  politics  they  did  not 
like.  The  action  foreshadowed  is  pre- 
cisely what  Archbishop  Ireland  recom- 
mended, and  the  conclusion  will  consid- 
erably enhance  his  prestige,  which  was 
for  a  while  dimmed,  when  he  was  in 
financial  difficulties  and  the  assault  on 
"  Americanism "  was  in  its  virulence. 
And  yet  the  leading  Catholic  paper  in 
Philadelphia  declares  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Taft  to  Rome  to  show  "  a  deadly  animus 
against  the  Catholic  Church  "  !  ■ 


German 
Orthography 


Emperor  William  does  not 
like  the  Latin  type  for 
German  books  and  papers ; 
but  its  use  is  bound  to  grow,  as  also  the 
revised  and  simplified  spelling  of  the 
German  language.  Germany  and 
France,  and  even  Spain,  manage  this 
matter  of  revised  orthography  much  bet- 
ter than  do  we  of  the  English  speech. 
The  matter  has  been  discussed  in  Ger- 
many for  fifty  years,  and  now,  by  an 
agreement  between  Germany,  Austria 
and  Switzerland,  the  new  and  uniform 
system  of  spelling  is  to  be  introduced 
next  April  in  all  the  schools  and  in  all 
official  publications,  and  has  already  been 
accepted  by  many  publishers  and  jour- 
nals. Superfluous  letters  will  be  omitted, 
which  is  the  great  desideratum,  and  other 
minor  improvements  made  in  capitaliza- 
tions, etc.  Meanwhile  the  English  lan- 
guage has  not  yet  fully  adopted  the 
amendments  put  by  Noah  Webster  into 
his  Dictionary  nearly  a  century  ago. 
English  and  American  philological  so- 
cieties have  urged  minor  and  conserva- 
tive changes,  of  which  the  most  glaring 
are  such  as  dipt  for  dipped,  and  sidfnr 
for  sulphur:  and  a  few  educational  and 
scientific  publications  have  a(loj)ted  some 
of  them,  and  even  a  few  journals,  like 
The  Independent,  venture  to  print  tho 
for  though  and  program  for  programme; 
but  England  holds  back,  and  the  general 
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American  usage  hardly  goes  beyond 
Webster's  parlor  for  parlour.  The  ideal 
thing  is  something  much  more  radical. 
It  is  a  purely  phonetic  alphabet  and  spell- 
ing, by  agreement  between  those  using 
all  European  languages,  from  Russia  to 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  Then  we 
should  at  least  know  how  to  pronounce 
words  when  we  see  them,  and  our  chil- 
dren would  be  saved  years  of  labor  in 
learning  how  to  read  and  spell.  The 
present  system,  with  its  crime  against 
children,  is  nothing  less  than  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  sin. 

-,    ,    -  .        We    used    to   be   taught 

Caste  Laws  in        ,  ^     .         .      ^    , 

,      .  .  that  one  of  the  sms  of 

India  that  Christian 
missions  must  fight  and  conquer  is  the 
maintenance  of  caste,  which  forbids  in- 
termarriage and  all  other  social  rela- 
tions. But  we  are  in  a  fair  way  in  this 
country  to  equal  or  surpass  the  strin- 
gency of  Indian  castes.  A  whole  line  of 
caste  laws  were  passed  last  week  in 
Louisiana,  one  of  which  forbids  negroes 
and  whites  to  ride  in  the  same  street 
cars.  But  the  Jim  Crow  law  prevails  in 
a  number  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
other  day  an  aged  daughter  of  General 
Lee,  who  found  the  negro  section  of  a 
street  car  more  commodious  for  her  and 
her  parcels  and  refused  to  move,  was 
fined  in  court  for  the  ofifense.  It  must  be 
a  large,  needless  expense  to  the  car  com- 
panies, not  to  speak  of  the  reduction  in 
negro  travel  owing  to  their  anger  at  the 
indignity.  Louisiana  also  has  a  law  for- 
bidding negroes  to  marry  whites,  Indians 
or  Chinese.  That  is  stretching  the  line 
of  color  pretty  tight.  Then  comes  an- 
other new  law,  which,  we  think,  must  be 
an  innovation  in  Southern  legislation, 
forbidding  miscegenation  outside  of  wed- 
lock. In  Georgia  the  other  day  a  negro 
who  had  beaten  a  white  man  for  that 
very  ofifense  was  lynched.  One  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  executing  these  laws  lies  in 
the  impossibility  of  telling  who  is  white 
and  who  is  colored.  If  a  conductor 
makes  an  error  in  forcing  a  dark  colored 
white  man  into  the  negro  section  of  a 
car  he  may  expect  to  be  shot,  for  there 
is  no  insult  like  calling  a  man  a  "nigger." 
We  are  told  that  not  a  few  men  and 
women  with  just  a  trace  of  negro  blood 
cross  the  line  and  claim  their  Caucasian 


descent  and  have  it  yielded.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  well  to  agitate  for  laws  in  the 
caste  States  which  shall  define  what  is 
meant  by  a  negro.  Where  the  fraction 
of  negro  blood  is  only  one-eighth  or  one- 
sixteenth  it  would  seem  as  if  the  rule 
"  De  minimis  lex  non  curat "  might  ap- 
ply. We  commend  the  subject  to  legis- 
latures. 

President  Hadley  announces  this  week 
at  New  Haven  the  plan  of  a  group  of 
Yale  men  to  establish  a  mission  in  China 
imder  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Harlan 
P.  Beach,  of  the  class  of  1878.  Other 
colleges — Amherst,  we  recall —  have  sup- 
ported a  single  missionary,  but  this  is  a 
larger  scheme,  somewhat  like  the  uni- 
versities'- mission  to  Central  Africa,  in 
England,  or  the  Cambridge  mission  to 
Delhi,  or  the  Oxford  mission  to  Calcutta, 
except  that  it  is  undenominational,  and 
Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Baj.- 
tists  and  Episcopalians  are  represented  m 
the  officers  of  the  council.  There  must 
be  not  less  than  a  hundred  Protestant 
societies  now  working  in  China,  and  this 
new  independent  one  will  do  good  work 
if  it  keeps  in  close  touch  with  one  of 
them,  presumably  the  American  Board. 

Since  Dr.  Field  retired  from  The 
Evangelist,  Dr.  Stoddard,  of  The  Ob- 
server, has  seemed  to  claim,  through 
length  of  service,  the  position  of  dean  in 
our  local  religious  press,  while  maintain- 
ing the  editorial  continuity  of  The  Ob- 
server. But  he  has  now  sold  his  interest 
in  the  paper,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Devins, 
D.D.,  who  has  for  some  years  been  on 
the  staflf  of  The  Observer,  and  Mr.  John 
A.  Oflford,  the  business  manager,  are  the 
purchasers.  Mr.  Devins  is  an  experi- 
enced, skillful  and  intelligent  editor,  and 
under  his  control  the  old  Observer  will 
aim  to  be  the  ablest  Presbyterian  paper 
in  the  country,  and  may  well  accomplish 
it.  Dr.  Stoddard  continues  his  special 
articles. 

A  great  victory  for  woman's  suffrage 
has  been  achieved  in  Australia,  where 
the  Federal  Parliament  has  given  every 
adult  woman  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
it  is  believed  that  all  the  several  States 
will  soon  follow.  This  is  a  reform  which 
docs  not  go  backward. 


INSURANCE 


Medical    Examination    and    the 
Omission  of  It 

An  insurance  journal  in  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, printed  a  paragraph  (crediting  it  to 
an  insurance  journal  of  Indianapolis)  set- 
ting forth  how  the  chief  medical  exam- 
iner of  the  Equitable  Life  had  declared 
that,  if  he  were  free  to  follow  his  own 
view  on  such  matters,  he  would  quite  as 
soon  accept  as  members  the  first  thou- 
sand men  who  walked  past  the  Broadway 
entrance  of  the  company's  building  and 
•  hand  their  policies  to  them,  without  any 
inquiry,  as  to  receive  members  after  the 
usual  careful  medical  sifting.  This  story 
is  one  of  the  sort  which  pass  current  or- 
dinarily, but  are  at  once  recognized  as 
quite  improbable  by  those  who  are  ex- 
pert on  the  subject;  so  our  former  neigh- 
bor, Insurance,  took  the  trouble  to  ask 
Dr.  Lambert,  who  replied  (as  it  was  cer- 
tain he  would  reply)  that  he  never  made 
any  such  remark. 

Every  insurance  man  knows  that  med- 
ical examination  is  fallible,  and  frequent- 
ly proves  mistaken — sonietimes  striking- 
ly so.  In  some  cases,  persons  who  had 
been  accepted  after  the  most  particular 
examination  have  died  within  a  year 
after ;  in  other  cases,  some  who  had  been 
rejected  have  outlived  the  examiner  who 
declined  them  and  the  agent  who  pro- 
posed them:  moreover,  it  is  the  general 
doctrine  that  such  examination  is  "  good" 
for  only  about  seven  years.  But  Dr. 
Lambert  would  never  carry  the  confes- 
sion of  fallibility  to  such  a  degree  of  un- 
truthful frankness  as  stated  in  this  news- 
paper-rounder story.  What  he  or  any 
other  professional  might  say  is  what  The 
Independent  has  more  than  once  said, 
by  way  of  illustration :  that  voluntary  se- 
lection by  the  public  is  always  against 
the  company,  hence  that  a  thousand  per- 
sons taken  in  one  by  one  just  as  they 
happened  to  pass  the  door  would  form  a 
group  of  not  very  good  quality  in  respect 
to  prospects  of  longevity,  and  far  inferior 
to  the  membership  which  medical  exami- 
nation obtains,  yet  it  would  be  very  far 
superior  to  a  like  body  of  men  who  came 
in  voluntarily  and  were  accepted  upon 
their  own  action. 

The    life    insurance     risk    in     Mar- 


tinique was  not  large  in  volume,  but,  of 
course,  there  was  some — it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  country  of  approximate  civili- 
zation where  there  is  none  at  all.  As  re- 
ported by  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  Press  (insurance),  what  life  business 
had  been  done  in  Martinique  had  mainly 
been  by  American  com.panies,  but  the  fire 
business  was  principally  in  English  com- 
panies. Generally,  fire  caused  by  vol- 
canic action  was  not  covered,  but  one 
company  covered  this  with  other  hazards 
and  consequently  was  preferred.  Yet  it 
seems  to  make  no  practical  difference  now 
— that  is  the  marvel  of  it.  Proofs  of 
loss?  The  loss  is  so  total  and  evident 
that  it  presents  its  own  overwhelming 
proof.  Property  is  gone,  but  the  owners 
are  gone,  too;  insured  policyholders  are 
dead,  but  so  are  the  beneficiaries.  The 
story  of  the  solitary  prisoner  in  an  under- 
ground prison  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
fabrication,  and  of  all  the  people  actually 
in  St.  Pierre  at  sunrise  on  May  8th  it  is 
not  known  that  even  one  survived  to  tell 
the  tale.  When  companies  which  had 
risks  there,  either  on  property  or  on  life, 
attempt  to  settle  they  must  search  for 
claimants  among  heirs  and  next  of  kin 
who  happened  to  be  without  the  inner 
zone  of  fury.  So  amazing,  indiscriminate 
and  dramatic  a  death-stroke  the  world 
has  never  known,  and  the  lost  city  will 
probably  remain  a  dust  heap,  given  over 
to  disturbance  only  bv  rains  and  winds. 

....The  directors  of  the  Home  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York,  after 
considering  the  report  of  President  John 
H.  Washburn,  after  his  recent  European 
trip,  have  decided  not  to  enter  the  Eng- 
lish field  for  business,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Washburn  has  investigated 
the  insurance  field  in  England  very  thor- 
oughly, and- in  his  opinion  the  outlook  is 
not  encouraging.  It  would  not  be  worth 
while,  he  thought,  to  go  over  there  ex- 
cept for  direct  business  with  reinsurance 
merely  as  a  side  issue,  for  the  conserva- 
tive tendencies  of  Englishmen,  which 
lead  them  to  insure  in  the  same  com- 
panies as  their  fathers,  aie  obstacles  that 
for  the  present  are  more  or  less  insuper- 
able. Ukimately,  of  course,  an  Ameri- 
can company  might  build  up  a  good  busi- 
ness, but  the  process  would  be  slow. 
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Steel   Corporation  Enjoined 

The  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Emery,  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  suit  of  a 
stockholder  to  prevent  the  conversion  of 
$200,000,000  of  preferred  stock  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  into 
$200,000,000  of  bonds,  is  one  of  much  im- 
portance, because  this  is  the  greatest  of 
our  corporations,  and  for  the  reason  that 
New  Jersey  is  the  State  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  our  incorporated  combina- 
tions have  obtained  their  charters.  The 
Corporation  proposes  to  issue  $250,000,- 
000  in  5  per  cent,  bonds,  reserving  the 
proceeds  of  $50,000,000  for  additional 
working  capital  and  the  cost  of  projected 
improvements,  and  exchanging  the  re- 
maining $200,000,000  for  existing  7  per 
cent,  preferred  stock  of  the  same  par 
value.  Some  objection  has  recently 
been  made  by  certain  minority  stockhold- 
ers in  England  and  in  this  country,  partly 
for  the  reason  that  the  issue  and  conver- 
sion would  increase  by  $12,500,000  the 
Corporation's  annual  fixed  charges.  One 
of  these  stockholders  applied  for  a  re- 
straining order. 

The  temporary  injunction  granted 
some  two  weeks  ago  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Emery  has  now  been  made  permanent. 
An  appeal  has  been  taken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  a  final  decision  will  soon  be 
made  by  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals. Because  of  that  court's  decisions 
in  the  past,  the  prediction  is  made  by 
some  whose  opinion  has  weight  that  the 
Vice-Chancellor  will  be  sustained.  The 
gist  of  his  decision  is  that  the  plan  is  one 
for  the  preferential  distribution  of  cap- 
ital, and  not  one  for  an  equal  ratable  dis- 
tribution among  all  tlie  preferred  stock- 
holders ;  that  when  the  preferred  stock 
was  issued,  and  up  to  March  28th,  1902. 
the  Corporation  had  no  authority,  against 
the  consent  of  any  holder  of  preferred 
stock,  to  carry  out  such  a  plan ;  and  that 
the  Act  of  the  date  mentioned  above,  so 
far  as  it  undertakes  to  authorize  such 
conversion,  impairs  the  property  rights 
of  the  non-assenting  stockholders  to  the 
benefit  of  those  assenting,  and  is,  so  far 
as  this  is  concerned,  unconstitutional  and 
void. 

The  New  Jersey  courts  have  repeatedly 
.shown  a  determination  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individual  minority  stockhold- 
ers, to  hold  that  the  original  charter  con- 


tract cannot  be  altered  against  the  objec- 
tion of  a  single  one  of  them,  and  to  de- 
clare that  the  Legislature  is  powerless  to 
affect  this  contract,  by  a  subsequent  Act, 
to  the  injury  of  a  stockholder.  Thus,  in 
a  decision  annulling  the  lease  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  to  the  Reading,  certain  Acts 
authorizing  the  lease  (as  this  one  of 
March  last  authorizes  the  conversion) 
were  declared  to  be  invalid. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  last  week's 
decision  will  be  sustained,  we  may  say 
that  the  attitude  of  the  New  Jersey  courts 
toward  the  question  involved  tends  to  in- 
spire confidence  on  the  part  of  stockhold- 
ers of  the  many  great  corporations  char- 
tered under  New  Jersey  laws.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  conversion  project  ought 
not  to  hav^  been  undertaken.  But  it  seems 
clear,  as  set  forth  by  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
that  it  is  a  project  for  which  the  consent 
of  all  the  preferred  stockholders  ought 
to  have  been  obtained.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  public  confidence  it  is  certainly 
to  be  desired  that  in  the  State  where  so 
rriany  of  our  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions are  chartered  the  courts  should 
show  a  determination  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  shareholders,  and  to  set  aside  any 
local  legislation  enacted  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, when  it  tends  to  impair  those  rights. 
j« 

The  attention  of  investors  is  called  to 
the  New  York  City  3,1^  per  cent,  gold 
exem.pt  bonds,  offered  by  Comptroller 
Edward  M.  Grout. 

.  .  .  .The  7  per  cent,  yearly  dividend  of 
the  United  States  Long  Distance  Auto- 
mobile Company  is  one  of  the  first  divi-- 
dcnds  to  be  declared  by  an  automobile 
corporation. 

Dividends  and  coupons  announced  : 

Trust  Company  of  America,  semi-annual,  3)^  per  cent. 

Colonial  Trust  Co..  semi-annual.  5  percent. 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake  Co..  quarterly,  2  per  cent 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Oo. ,  Preferred.  IV^  percent. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co..  '^'ommon,  2  per  cent. 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  R.R.,  Preferred,  -iy^  per  cent. 

Am  Telephone  &  Tel.  Co.,  Coupons,  4  per  cent 

Missouri  Pac.  R'way.  $2.50  per  share. 

Metropolitan  St.  R'way  Co  ,  ^%  per  cent. 

Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn,  quarterly,  .S  per  cent. 
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Near   Fifth  Avenue. 
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cycling,  or  any  outdoor  sport,  when  the  body  is  weary,  the  hands  rough  and  chapped,  or  the 
face  red  with  tan  or  sunburn,  POND'S  EXTRACT  removes  all  irritations— soothes  and  com- 
forts the  body. 
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Hazel  preparations  represented  to  be  "the  same  as"  POND'S  EXTRACT. 
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